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British  Participation. 

Rarely  even  in  this  spirited  city  has  there  been 
such  a  demonstration  of  spirit  as  that  expressed 
in  a  cash  subscription  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  "as 
a  starter,"  by  the  British  societies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  British  representation  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  In  interpreting  this  subscription  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  separate  and  in  addition 
to  previous  and  generous  contributions  by  British  citi- 
zens locally  domiciled  with  us.  The  enthusiasm  which 
has  inspired  this  latest  tribute  to  the  exposition  is  not 
confined  to  San  Francisco  or  California.  Mr.  W.  A. 
M.  Goode  of  London,  active  agent  of  the  organized 
movement  for  British  participation,  is  now  at  the  East, 
and  reports  from  there  that  prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  generous  subscription  to  the  British  exposition 
fund  on.  the  part  of  British  societies  and  citizens  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  And  in  connection  with  these 
prospects  there  is  to  be  reckoned  a  large  assured  sub- 
scription in  England. 

That  there  will  in  one  form  or  another  be  a  credit- 


San  Francisco,  July  4,  1914. 

able  representation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  exposition 
is  now  a  certainty.  What  the  British  government  has 
not  seen  its  way  to  do  will  be  done  by  British  citizens 
upon  unofficial  initiative.  And  they  will  do  it,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  protest  against  the  action  of  the  British 
cabinet,  but  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  domiciled  and  as  a  mark  of 
their  wish  to  take  a  due  share  in  our  community  re- 
sponsibilities. Thus  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  we 
have  emphatic  reiteration  of  the  spirit  of  kinship  and 
sympathy  embodied  in  the  phrase,  "Blood  is  thicker 
than  water." 

Nor  because  the  British  government  has  failed  to 
make  a  direct  appropriation  for  an  exhibit  is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  there  will  be  no  participation  in  the  exposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government.  Perhaps  no  more 
effective  contribution  to  our  great  fete  could  be  made 
than  the  presence  here  during  the  exposition  period  of  a 
British  fleet.  England  maintains  in  Pacific  waters  a 
very  considerable  naval  force,  and  will  assuredly  add  to 
it  when  the  facilities  of  the  Canal  shall  be  available.  It 
is  already  an  official  assurance  that  the  fleet  will  be  sent 
here,  attesting  by  its  presence  the  friendly  spirit  and 
the  cooperative  intentions  of  the  government  and  of 
the  country. 

The  Republican  Nomination. 

If  there  were  not  a  hundred  other  circumstances  in 
proof  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ambition  to  "capture"  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  in  1916,  the  fact 
would  be  indicated  clearly  by  his  Pittsburgh  speech  on 
Tuesday  night  of  this  week.  In  every  phase  and  turn 
it  was  the  speech  of  one  who  seeks  to  conciliate  favor. 
Nominally  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  appeal 
for  his  personal  friend  Pinchot,  and  to  oppose  his  per- 
sonal enemy  Penrose.  What  he  did  was  to  spiel  for 
himself.  And  under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  a 
fairly  good  spiel.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  offend 
anybody,  and  it  was  unctuous  with  that  moral  reso- 
nance which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  multitudes  who  are 
easily  beguiled  by  melodramatic  platitudinism.  The 
speech  was  an  arraignment  without  arraigning  any- 
body, a  series  of  pledges  without  pledging  anything. 
In  so  far  as  it  presented  a  scheme  of  policy,  it  recalls 
that  recipe  in  an  old-fashioned  cook-book  which  tells 
you  to  take  a  quantity  of  flour,  mix  with  a  lump  of 
butter,  a  modicum  of  sugar,  pouring  in  sufficient  water, 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  baking  according  to  judgment. 
If  this  sounds  extravagant,  let  any  critic  who  reads  it 
undertake  to  define  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  on  Tues- 
day night.  He  will  not  be  able  to  do  it,  because,  al- 
though Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  for  something  more  than 
an  hour,  he  said  nothing  at  all. 

With  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  an  obvious  candidate  for  the 
presidency  through  the  favor  of  the  Republican  party 
it  is  pertinent  to  set  down  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  he 
ought  not  to  be  nominated.  First  and  foremost  there 
are  his  individual  defects  of  character — his  precipi- 
tancy, his  disregard  of  principles,  his  contempt  of  legiti- 
mate restraints,  his  overweening  self-confidence,  his 
arbitrary  spirit,  his  faithlessness  to  his  own  word,  his 
lack  of  the  elements  of  sober  and  stable  character. 
Then  there  is  his  record  in  office,  illustrated  by  con- 
tempt of  the  law,  his  tendency  to  many  forms  of  ex- 
travagance, his  substitution  of  his  own  impulses  and 
his  private  motives  for  public  considerations,  his  vanity, 
and  his  rudeness.  All  this  leaves  still  to  be  reckoned 
with  his  solemn  pledge,  as  morally  binding  now  as  it 
ever  was,  his  betrayal  of  the  party  through  whose 
favor  he  rose,  and  his  known  disposition  to  plague  and 
to  punish  whoever  and  whatever  goes  counter  to  his 
individual  will. 

There  are  practical  political  reasons,  too,  why  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  not  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party.    He  has  lost  alike  the  confidence  and  the  respect 
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of  great  numbers  of  Republicans  who  will  not  vote  for 
him  under  any  circumstances.  Thousands  regard  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  not  merely  with  suspicion  and  fear,  but  with 
that  species  of  dislike  which  steadfast  men  bestow  upon 
those  whom  they  regard  as  traitors  and  renegades. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  command  anything  approach- 
ing full  party  support  either  at  the  polls  or  in  any  other 
relationship.  In  office,  presuming  that  he  might  be 
elected,  he  would  be  the  distrusted  agent  of  a  divided, 
demoralized,  and  unhappy  party. 

We  hear  it  said  by  way  of  reluctant  assent  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  in  sight.  This  is  ridiculous. 
There  are  unnumbered  men  in  sight  more  competent 
for  the  presidency  by  all  the  standards  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. If  it  be  admitted — limiting  the  view  to  the 
more  prominent  men  of  the  party — that  Mr.  Taft  lacks 
temperament  and  the  prestige  of  success  and  that  Mr. 
Root  is  not  available,  there  remains  in  conspicuous  view 
a  singularly  distinguished  and  competent  figure  in  the 
person  of  Judge  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  has  proved  the 
steadiness  of  his  character  and  the  integrity  of  his 
mind.  He  is  a  progressive  Republican  without  being 
a  revolutionist.  He  knows  and  respects  the  limitations 
of  executive  power  without  being  timid,  vacillating,  or 
whimsical  in  action.  He  was  a  reformer  of  a  high  type 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  still  a  pupil  and  a  follower  of 
Boss  Piatt  and  a  busy  trafficker  with  professional 
monopolists  and  "malefactors  of  great  wealth."  Mr. 
Hughes  has  been  tried  out,  these  ten  years  past,  by  a 
hundred  tests  of  individual  and  official  character,  and 
he  has  come  through  the  gauntlet  unscathed  and  un- 
scathable,  as  a  man  and  a  patriot  without  reproach. 
With  such  a  man  as  Judge  Hughes  at  the  service  of  the 
country — unseeking  but  available — it  is  ridiculous  or 
something  worse  to  speak  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  of  any- 
body else  as  an  individual  necessity  of  the  time  and 
the  situation. 

All  the  omens  of  the  time  point  to  Republican  success 
in  1916.  Democratic  control  of  the  government  has 
not  yielded  the  blessings  which  were  promised.  Its 
fruits  are  disappointment  and  chagrin.  From  whatever 
angle  we  view  the  administrative  record — in  the  sphere 
of  domestic  affairs  or  of  foreign  policy — the  picture  is 
that  of  failure.  Democratic  success  two  years  ago  was 
a  mere  "scratch"  victory.  It  was  a  victory  which  will 
not  be  repeated  under  the  condition  of  a  reunited  Re- 
publican party,  now  an  assurance  if  the  mistake  shall 
not  be  made  of  enforcing  upon  the  party  a  candidate 
repugnant  to  a  very  large,  very  potential,  and  very  re- 
spectable element. 


Assassination  of  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

The  assassination  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  and  his  wife  at  Serajevo  on  Sunday  is  one  of 
those  wild  acts  which  only  too  frequently  proceed  from 
the  hysteria  and  insanity  which  accompany  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Probably  this  crime 
was  not  designed  under  any  intent  personal  to  its  vic- 
tims. To  the  distempered  mind  of  the  assassin  the 
archduke  merely  represented  the  system  of  which  he 
was  a  part.  It  was  not  a  blow  against  an  individual, 
but  a  wild  stroke  against  kingship. 

We  think  it  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  many  another 
similar  instance,  the  effect  of  the  criminal  act  will  be 
directly  contrariwise  to  the  purpose.  Albeit  a  man  of 
great  personal  force,  Archduke  Ferdinand  gave  small 
promise  of  effective  personal  service  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Austria-Hungary.  He  was  by  nature  des- 
potic and  unlovely,  ill  calculated  to  fill  a  post  whose 
best  support  must  rest  in  the  centred  confidence  and 
affection  of  divided  and  unassimilated  races.  Who- 
ever shall  follow  the  universally-beloved  Franz  Joseph 
must,  if  he  would  hold  the  Austrian  empire  intact,  have 
in  himself  the  qualities  which  inspire  sympathy, 
tion,  and  a  positive  though  incongruous  loy 
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murdered  archduke  was  not  such  a  man.  Intellect  and 
force  he  i>ossessed.  But  he  was  unhappily  without  the 
qualities  which  in  the  present  situation  are  even  more 
important.  There  was  that,  too,  in  his  domestic  situa- 
tion which  would  have  made  the  imperial  role  a  dif- 
ficult one.  It  is  hard  to  say  it.  nevertheless  it  must  be 
said,  that  the  Austrian  imperial  dominion  will  prob- 
ably  be  better  served  even  by  a  less  able  man  than  by 
one  who  w.mld  surely  have  brought  to  a  throne  al- 
ready profoundly  troubled  new  complications  and  new 
problems. 

Archduke  Karl  Franz  Joseph,  who  with  the  death 
of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  becomes  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  is  a  younger  and  far  less  in- 
dividually able,  but  a  more  popular  man.  There 
are  no  circumstances  either  in  his  character  or  do- 
mestic environment  that  will  tend  to  weaken  his  posi- 
tion when  he  shall  succeed  the  aged  Franz  Joseph. 
( in  the  other  hand  there  is  much  in  the  conditions  of 
his  life  to  inspire  sympathy  and  sustain  loyalty.  The 
very  shadow  which  hangs  over  him  and  his  wife 
through  heredity  tends  to  disarm  the  hatred  which  in 
Austria  (to  all  save  Franz  Joseph)  seems  to  accom- 
panv  supreme  power.  In  the  man  there  is  a  certain 
democratic  simplicity  not  unaccompanied  with  dignity 
which  has  made  him  a  darling  of  the  empire.  He  will 
have  in  abundant  measure  the  popular  friendship, 
which  is  infinitely  more  necessary  to  his  need  when  he 
shall  assume  the  imperial  throne  than  the  sterner 
merits  of  intellectual   endowment  and  personal  force. 

Truly  pathetic  is  the  aged  figure  of  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph.  His  bitter  moan,  "The  world  spares  me  noth- 
ing." will  find  an  echo  in  kindly  hearts  the  whole  world 
round.  He  has  suffered  one  terrible  affliction  after  an- 
other. Those  of  his  blood  whom  assassination  has  spared 
have  fallen  victims  to  insanity  or  live  under  its  shadow. 
In  his  age  he  sees  in  defiant  operation  forces  which 
would  break  asunder  the  empire  of  his  house  and 
which  wait  only  upon  his  death.  He  suffers  the  painful 
consciousness  that  only  the  narrow  tenure  of  his  indi- 
vidual life  holds  in  leash  prepared  agencies  of  rebellion 
and  dissolution.  Truly  a  pathetic  figure  is  this  lonely 
king,  bereft  in  his  affections,  thwarted  in  his  hopes, 
and  aggrieved  at  the  crisis  which  hovers  above  his 
throne  and  awaits  his  death. 


the  government  has  capitulated  without  even  a  remon- 
strance or  a  protest. 

History  tells  us  that  one  of  the  crying  iniquities  of 
pre-revolutionary  France  was  a  system  under  which 
the  aristocrats  and  the  clergy  were  exempt  from  all 
taxation  and  from  the  operations  of  the  criminal  law. 
This  was  one  of  the  causes  that  produced  the  revolu- 
tion and  that  brutalized  it — the  existence  of  a  caste  that 
was  privileged  and  exempt.  But  how  far  have  we 
actually  moved  since  then?  After  over  a  century  of 
so-called  democratic  progress  we  find  that  a  privileged 
and  exempted  labor  caste  in  Australia  is  able  to  invoke 
a  general  election  in  its  support,  and  with  a  doubtful 
issue,  and  that  in  America  the  same  caste  is  able  to 
exact  its  privileges  and  exemptions  without  even  the 
challenge  of  an  effective  public  protest.  In  pre-revo- 
lutionary France  it  was  the  aristocrat  that  was  raised 
above  the  reach  of  the  law.  In  America  and  in  Aus- 
tralia it  is  the  labor  unionist.  That  seems  to  be  the 
only  difference.  The  principle  remains  the  same,  and 
somewhat  stronger  now  than  it  was  then.  In  the  essen- 
tials of  democracy  we  have  not  moved  at  all. 


Privilege  in  Australia. 
Australia  is  about  to  hold  a  general  election  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  government  shall  employ  only 
labor  unionists  in  the  performance  of  public  works  or 
whether  workmen  shall  be  hired  irrespective  of  their 
affiliations.  The  House,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
prime  minister,  has  twice  passed  a  bill  to  the  effect  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
unionists,  and  this  bill  has  twice  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  A  deadlock  having  thus  been  reached,  the 
governor-general  has  dissolved  both  houses  and  an  elec- 
tion must  be  held  to  determine  the  issue.  If  the  per- 
formance should  be  repeated,  that  is  to  say  if  the  House 
should  again  pass  the  hill  and  the  Senate  again  reject 
il.  there  must  l>e  a  joint  session  of  the  two  chambers 
and  a  bare  majority  will  then  settle  the  matter.  But 
what  a  comment  upon  the  democracy  of  which  we  hear 
10  much  and  of  which  Australia  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  representative!  A  general  election  must  be 
m  order  to  determine  whether  the  government  it- 
self must  give  special  preferential  treatment  to  a 
minority  of  workmen  at  the  expense  of  the  majority, 
in  other  words  whether  there  shall  be  a  favored  caste 
or  aristocracy  whose  interests  must  be  paramount  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Ami  yet  a  comparison  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Australia  and  America  in  this  matter  of  labor-union 
privilege  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Australia. 
There  we  fin. I  at  least  a  determined  opposition  to  a 
principle    that,   if   successful,    must    eventually   destroy 

of  righteous  government.     Here  we  find 

uch  opposition.     The  prime  minister  of  Australia, 

who  is  practically  the  ruler  of  the  country,  has  rallied 

'  liis  command  in  defense  of  justice  and 

nst  the  usurpations  of  an  organized  tyranny.     In 

America    we   find   the    President   of   the   republic   and 

tile  elected  representatives  of  the  country  side  by  side 

and  h  I  in  hand  to  receive  their  orders  from  organized 

labor  and  obsequiousK    to  obey  them.     The   issue  in 

ali  ■    remains    for   the    present    in   doubt,   but   the 

of  government  have  at   least  been  defended. 

in-  issue  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  since 


Brother  Abbott  on  the  Administration. 

The  latest  attempt  to  interpret  the  tendencies  of 
American  politics  as  affected  by  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration is  made  by  Brother  Abbott  in  the  Outlook  of 
June  20th,  illustrating  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  the 
incapacity  of  the  theologian  to  deal  wisely  with  prac- 
tical questions.  "Business,"  says  Brother  Abbott,  "is 
disorganized,  because  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
present  Democratic  administration  to  disorganize  busi- 
ness." Here  we  have  error  associated  with  something 
very  like  stupidity.  The  last  wish  of  the  administra- 
tion is  to  hurt  business  as  a  whole.  What  it  wishes 
to  do  is  to  do  something  to  bad  business,  or  to  have  the 
public  think  that  it  is  doing  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
administration  is  not  able  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  business  and  as  often  gets  foul  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  Take  the  case  of  the  Central  Pacific  un- 
scrambling for  example.  The  administration,  wishing 
to  keep  up  an  agitation  that  will  impress  the  country 
with  its  reformatory  zeal,  has  centred  its  prosecuting 
energies  upon  this  project,  chiefly  because  it  is  remote 
from  the  sphere  of  its  immediate  observation  and  be- 
cause it  may  be  made  to  appear  as  an  intensely  virtuous 
activity.  Therefore  it  passes  by  the  great  associated 
and  interlocking  transportation  systems  of  the  East, 
which  it  would  be  hazardous  in  a  political  sense  to  at- 
tack, and  picks  upon  the  Pacific  railroad  system  in  the 
comfortable  knowledge  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
little  or  nothing  to  hope  for  on  this  Coast.  It  knows 
little  of  business  in  practice,  therefore  is  unable  to  see 
the  situation  from  our  point  of  view.  What  it  knows 
above  all  else  is  that  Governor  Johnson  and  his  faction 
made  a  "hit"  three  years  ago  by  assailing  "the  rail- 
road." Without  in  the  least  comprehending  the 
changed  situation  or  understanding  the  motives  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  sentiment,  the  administration  feels  itself  on 
safe  political  ground  in  whacking  our  transportation 
organization.  It  is  not  that  the  administration  really 
wants  to  hurt  anybody — not  even  the  railroads ;  what  it 
seeks  is  to  impress  upon  the  country  that  it  is  carrying 
forward    a    great    campaign    of   business    reformation. 

Further  on  Brother  Abbott  makes  this  astonishing 
statement:  "This  Democratic  administration  does  not 
believe  in  a  strong  government.  It  is  afraid  of  a  strong 
government.  It  fears  that  the  strong  government  will 
be  a  despotic  government.  It  seeks  refuge  from  that 
peril  in  weakness."  However  profoundly  President 
Wilson  in  his  academic  days  may  have  sympathized 
with  the  Jeffersonian  fear  of  a  strong  government,  now 
that  he  is  dealing  with  the  practical  things  of  govern- 
ment he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  True,  the 
administration  is  weak  in  its  foreign  policy,  but  that  is 
due  to  blundering  rather  than  to  intent.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  this  administration  in  its  treat- 
ment of  domestic  affairs  which  goes  to  sustain  Brother 
Abbott's  indictment  Xor  is  there  anything  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Democratic  party  in  recent  years  exhibiting 
any  sympathy  with  the  old  Jeffersonian  idea.  The  truth 
is  the  other  way  round.  Party  and  administration 
alike  have  accepted  the  modern  idea  and  are  helping 
the  drift  toward  centralization  with  its  natural  effect 
of  strengthening  the  government.  They  are  alike 
shouting  for  new  Federal  activities,  new  and  stronger 
arms  of  government,  more  regulative  control.  Exten- 
sion of  Federal  functions  and  larger  Federal  appropria- 


tions spell  increased  Federal  power.  The  thing  is  in- 
evitable. In  the  light  of  party  declarations  and  of  ad- 
ministrative acts,  Brother  Abbott  is  plainly  the  victim 
of  a  misconception  when  he  declares  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  for  a  weak  rather  than  a  strong  government. 

The  whole  logic  of  Brother  Abbott's  discourse  is  in 
exploitation  of  the  theory  that  the  weakness  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  the  result  of  a  fear  of  making  the 
government  too  strong.  Observers,  better  trained  in 
political  thinking  than  Brother  Abbott,  interpret  the 
foreign  policy  quite  differently.  Our  dealings  beyond 
our  own  borders  during  the  past  year  are  the  effect 
of  two  misconceptions.  One  of  these  grows  out  of  the 
altruistic  spirit  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Bryan.  The  other  is  the  product  of  a  crude  and  anoma- 
lous attempt  at  consistency.  Two  impractical  men  with 
small  actual  knowledge  of  the  society  of  nations  and 
its  constituent  parts  have  dreamed  dreams  of  world 
peace  and  Godly  fellowship,  quite  disregardful  of  the 
human  factor  in  the  case.  They  imagine  that  this 
nation  is  so  powerful  and  strong  that  if  it  shall  exhibit 
a  self-sacrificing  spirit  with  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  humanitarian  ideals,  other  nations,  impressed  by 
the  nobility  of  our  motives,  will  forthwith  follow 
our  example  and  adopt  the  golden  rule  as  the  basis  of 
international  relationships.  But  unfortunately  for  this 
fine  theory,  other  nations,  even  as  does  Brother  Abbott, 
being  humanly  cynical,  look  for  motives  apart  from  the 
spirit  of  altruism,  and  find  them  in  the  appearances  of 
fear  and  weakness. 

The  other  phase  of  this  policy  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  a  crude  attempt  at  consistency;  and  it  is 
not  improper  to  add  that  there  are  in  it  distinct  ele- 
ments less  theoretically  worthy — nothing  short,  indeed, 
of  vanity  allied  with  malice.  Our  dealings  with  Mexico 
illustrate  this  phase  of  administrative  blundering.  At 
the  beginning  Mr.  Wilson  conceived  a  violent  dislike 
of  Provisional  President  Huerta.  He  committed  the 
amazing  blunder  of  declining  to  recognize  the  de  facto 
President  of  Mexico  upon  a  theory  which,  to  put  it 
delicately,  was  whimsical.  All  that  has  followed  in  our 
dealings  with  Mexico  has  grown  out  of  this  original 
mistake — the  breaking  down  of  Huerta's  foreign  credit, 
the  letting  in  of  war  supplies  for  the  so-called  Consti- 
tutionalists, the  sympathetic  conferences  with  Carranza 
and  Villa,  the  flare-up  over  the  trivial  incident  at 
Tampico,  the  landing  of  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  in- 
terdiction of  Huerta's  war  supplies,  the  still  sustained 
course  of  encouraging  Huerta's  enemies.  All  these 
things,  we  repeat,  have  followed  the  original  blunder 
with   a   sort   of   stubborn   consistency   in  wrongdoing. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Bryan  have  given  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world  too  big  a  dose  of  pure  altruism,  com- 
plicated in  the  case  of  Mexico  with  the  kind  of  stub- 
bornness not  uncommonly  found  in  those  consciously 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  world  laughs 
at  it,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  assimilate  it.  In 
the  end  it  is  likely  to  be  rejected  violently  and  with 
unhappy  results.  Not  even  a  national  administration 
firmly  placed  can  for  an  extended  period  make  itself 
and  the  country  ridiculous  without  promoting  a  convul- 
sion having  inevitable  and  inevitably  bad  moral  effects. 

It  is  a  necessity  with  every  national  administration, 
as  it  is  for  every  public  man,  to  adopt  a  certain  atti- 
tude or  pose  and  maintain  it.  Failure  to  do  this  is 
inevitably  set  down  as  due  to  infirmity  of  purpose  with 
fear  to  act.  The  Wilson  administration  early  in  its 
career  adopted  the  altruistic  pose,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  sustain.  In  trying  to  live  up  to  it  the  adminis- 
tration has  itself  fallen  into  some  gross  inconsistencies. 
;  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  altruistic  pose  to  pay  in 
political  favors  for  legislative  support.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  altruistic  pose  to  make  compromises 
with  the  devil  of  Wall  Street,  as  the  administration  has 
done  in  the  matter  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguan 
treaty.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  those  who  criticize  these 
transactions  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  organize  and  sustain  political  support.  As  one  by 
one  the  shifts  of  the  administration  are  being  revealed, 
its  apologists  take  refuge  in  the  time-worn  plea  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  to  carry  out  the  "higher 
purposes"  of  the  administration  there  must  be  some 
concession  to  legislative  tools  of  lesser  intelligence  and 
lower  motives.  But  this  explanation  does  not  excuse 
and  can  not  be  made  to  justify  a  hundred  acts  grossly 
inconsistent  with  the  altruistic  standards  which  Mr. 
Wilson  has  assumed  for  his  administration.  The  people 
will  not  take  the  "larger  view"  with  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  seeks  to  bound  as  with  a  halo  the  blunders  and 
wrongdoings  of  his  administration,  and  they  will  de- 
cline to  overlook  obvious  sins  committed  in  the  name 
of  lofty  purposes. 

In  the  reaction  which  is  bound  to  come  it  will  be 
found  that  instead  of  having  elevated  our  national 
diplomacy,  instead  of  having  established  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful  as  the  spirit  of  world  politics, 
this  administration  will  have  produced  effects  directly 
to  the  reverse.  The  altruistic  dose  has  been  too  big 
and  it  has  been  prescribed  too  suddenly  and  too  dras- 
tically. It  has  gagged  rather  than  helped  the  patient. 
It  is  bound  in  its  ultimate  effects  to  lower  rather  than 
to  raise  the  standard  of  international  dealings. 


Another  Conspiracy. 

We  seem  to  be  living  at  a  time  when  conspiracy  is 
the  mildest  term  to  be  applied  to  any  two  or  more  per- 
sons whose  political  view's  or  interests  happen  to  coin- 
cide and  who  venture  to  express  them  audibly.  We 
have  it  on  presidential  authority  that  there  is  now  a 
conspiracy  among  wealthy  men  to  defeat  the  present 
trust  legislation,  but  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that 
this  extraordinary  theory  is  ill-served  by  the  evidence 
advanced  in  its  support.  This  evidence  has  now  been 
published  by  the  authorities  of  the  White  House  and  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  selection  of  the  correspondence  re- 
ceived from  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  without 
the  name  that  to  the  unofficial  mind  would  seem  all 
important  as  indicating  the  status  of  the  writers. 
Prominent  among  these  effusions  and  representative 
of  them  all  is  the  following  missive  from  St.  Paul : 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  cause  of  the  present  hard  times 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  a  united  action  on  the  part  of  large 
corporations  of  the  country,  after  deliberate  conference,  to 
chastise  your  administration.  No  doubt  the  corporations  have 
mutually  agreed  to  put  on  the  brakes  and  slow  up  business  in 
every  way  possible.  This  is  the  way  they  have  of  intimi- 
dating the  people  and  the  administration.  There  should  be 
a  law  that  would  imprison  such  conspirators  and  confiscate 
their  business. 

Now  there  may  be  human  minds  that  are  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  some  unnamed  person  in  St.  Paul  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  corporations  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy their  own  business  in  order  to  annoy  the  Presi- 
dent, but  surely  there  can  not  be  many.  The  more  ordi- 
nary kind  of  intelligence  would  at  least  like  to  know 
whether  such  an  epistle  emanated  from  a  janitor,  a 
schoolboy,  or  a  suffragette.  The  kind  of  mentality  that 
is  displayed  would  cause  us  to  point  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  the  schoolboy,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
seems  to  be  some  internal  evidence,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  sentence,  that  might  be  held  to  inculpate 
the  suffragette.  But  would  the  case  be  sufficiently  met 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  offenders  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  such  of  their  property  as  might  remain  after 
the  conspiracy  among  its  owners  to  ruin  it?  Why  not 
hang  every  one  whose  hardihood  prompts  them  not  only 
to  disagree  with  the  President,  but  actually  to  say  so? 
And  this  sort  of  thing  emanates  from  an  administration 
that  eloquently  called  attention  to  the  democracy  of  its 
principles,  to  the  broad  base  of  public  opinion  upon 
which  it  expected  to  stand,  and  to  the  free  discussion 
that  was  to  be  the  guide  and  inspiration  of  its  policies. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Yosemite  Valley,  June  28,  1914. 

Let  no  reader  fear  that  I  have  intent  to  describe 
Yosemite.  The  thing  has  often  been  assayed  in  times 
past.  No  doubt  there  will  be  adventurers  in  times 
to  come.  But  it  will  never  be  done,  unless  there  shall 
come  some  new  magic  through  which  the  visions  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  mind  may  be  translated  to  the  vision  of 
the  spirit.  Yosemite  must  ever  remain  a  mere  name  to 
whomever  does  not  hold  its  pictures  among  the  treas- 
ures of  his  memory. 

I  suspect  that  the  impression  of  Yosemite  is  different 
upon  different  people.  To  many,  if  I  have  read  and 
heard  aright,  its  predominating  power  is  that  of 
majesty.  Upon  me  its  chief  effect  is  that  of  sheer 
beauty.  Yosemite  is  majestic,  truly.  But  there  is  in 
it  a  charm  which  subordinates  its  immensities.  It  is  as 
if  one  beheld  a  woman  eight  feet  tall,  yet  found  her 
stature  a  less  engaging  circumstance  than  the  loveliness 
of  her  contours,  the  splendor  of  her  coloring,  and  the 
gleam  of  her  eye. 

No  picture  I  have  ever  seen  conveys  the  full  glory 
of  Yosemite,  and  all  this  week  I  have  been  trying 
to  discover  why.  And  I  think  I  have  the  secret.  The 
familiar    comprehensive    view    of   the    valley    is    from 


its  western  end,  from  which  point  the  foreground,  fine 
as  it  is,  too  completely  dominates  the  picture.  The 
great  Half-Dome  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley 
is  minimized  by  distance,  and  so  in  the  classic  pictures 
fails  of  its  true  value  as  the  central  jewel  in  an  in- 
comparable ensemble. 

But  I  fear  I  wax  eloquent.  It  was  not  of  the  charms 
of  Yosemite  that  I  started  to  write,  but  of  some  things 
encountered  here  apart  from  lofty  rocks  and  swiftly 
falling  water.  I  am  established,  not  at  the  Sentinel 
Hotel,  affected  by  those  who  cherish  deluding  hopes 
of  finding  modern  comforts,  nor  yet  at  the  more  ex- 
clusive of  the  public  camps.  I  write  from  Camp  Curry, 
where  it  is  de  riguer  to  dine  coatless,  and  about  whose 
glowing  fire  are  gathered  every  evening  some  six  hun- 
dred or  more  persons  of  all  ages  and  most  conditions 
bent  upon  a  good  time  after  any  old  fashion  which  may 
invite.  In  this  free  democracy  I  have  again  and  again 
been  made  conscious  of  the  classification  imposed  upon 
us  all  quite  automatically  by  the  routine  of  life.  With- 
out any  wish  to  limit  one's  associations  to  a  particular 
group  or  class,  somehow  the  thing  happens.  One  lives 
in  a  quarter  of  the  city  "affected  by  persons  of  his 
own  relative  states  of  fortune  and  social  habit.  One 
goes  about  mostly  through  parts  of  the  city  likewise 
affected  by  persons  of  his  own  caste  or  order.  If  he 
travels  it  is  in  a  particular  car  customarily  patronized 
by  persons  of  taste  similar  to  his  own  and  of  equal 
ability  to  pay.  If  one  lunches  at  his  club,  it  is  with  men 
measurably  like  himself,  and  if  he  dines  abroad  it  is 
with  persons  of  his  own  general  rank  and  of  the  general 
forms  of  social  practice  which  he  affects.  Even  the 
street-car  in  which  he  rides  between  home  and  shop  im- 
poses a  certain  classification  of  social  elements,  since 
one  goes  to  the  Western  Addition,  another  to  the 
warm  belt  of  the  Mission,  a  third  to  the  Latin  Quarter, 
and  a  fourth  to  the  Potrero.  Whatever  democratic 
ideals  one  may  profess  and  even  attempt  to  live  up  to, 
he  finds  himself  more  or  less  cramped  in  by  narrow 
lines  of  classifying  circumstance. 

Here  at  Camp  Curry  are  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees 
of  the  respectable  world  literally  thrown  in  and  jumbled 
up  together.  The  master  of  the  camp,  who  gives  tone 
and  atmosphere  to  everything,  goes  about  from  day- 
light until  midnight  in  shirt  sleeves:  and  if  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  anybody  he  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to 
whisper  it  into  an  immediate  ear,  but  shouts  it  out  in 
tones  so  full  and  free  that  they  reach  anywhere  round- 
about. He  values  himself-  upon  his  stentorian  powers. 
"I  can  be  heard,"  he  remarked  the  other  night 
in  his  quiet  way,  "at  Glacier  Point,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant— by  the  long  trail.  I  have  been  told  that  they 
frequently  hear  me  down  at  El  Portal,  sixteen  miles — 
but  I  have  never  been  down  to  confirm  the  report." 
Camp  Curry  is  a  pure  democracy.  The  management 
plays  no  favorites  and  wishes  the  fact  to  be  universally 
understood.  No  expenditure,  either  in  the  form  of 
smiles,  persuasions,  or  liberal  tips,  can  buy  favors  of 
any  kind.  There  are  no  reserved  seats.  When  the 
gong  sounds  everybody  rushes  into  the  dining  hall, 
where  it  is  a  case  of  catch-as-catch-can.  Privilege  in 
any  form  is  an  unknown  quantity.  What  any  one  has, 
all  may  have. 

Thus  it  is  that  one  who  spends  even  a  brief  time  at 
Camp  Curry  falls  in  by  one  accidental  happening  or 
another  with  any  and  everybody  there  under  the  rule 
of  haphazard.  The  service  of  the  place  is  excellent. 
But  it  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  hostelry  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  I  know  anything  about.  The 
waiters  are  all  students,  mostly  girls,  but  with  a 
sprinkling  of  boys,  from  Stanford  and  Berkeley.  For 
every  species  of  service  the  campus  appears  to  have 
been  the  recruiting  ground.  There  is  nowhere  about 
the  place  anybody  of  the  servant  class ;  and  in  the  ball- 
room after  the  dinner  is  cleared  away,  the  dishes 
washed,  and  the  domestic  chores  all  done,  those  who 
served  the  tables  two  hours  before  are  as  good  as  the 
best.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  that  I 
know  anything  about  where  all  limitations  of  social 
rank,  where  all  suggestions  of  condition,  and  where  all 
classification  of  persons  on  the  basis  of  fortune  or  occu- 
pation are  wholly  and  completely  nullified.  And  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  works  out  not 
only  in  efficiency  but  in  dignity  of  service,  and 
that  it  sustains  a  certain  self-respecting  and  essentially 
human  atmosphere  very  satisfactory  to  one  who  likes 
to  believe  that  the  true  values  of  life  rest  upon  other 
than   arbitrary   and   artificial   standards. 

This  past  week,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  I 
have  found  myself  in  contact  with  life  in  the  mass,  as 
distinct  from  life  in  particular  groups  or  classes;  and 
it  has  been  an  interesting  and  an  illuminating  experi- 
ence. It  has  been  worth  while  to  observe  and  to 
listen;  and  there  has  been  in  it  all  a  certain  refresh- 
ment of  the  moral  spirit.  While  there  are  no  distinc- 
tions, no  ranks,  no  style  at  Camp  Curry,  there  is  emi- 


nent decency  and  eminent  respectability.  If  Pacific 
Avenue  and  Burlingame  are  not  represented,  neither  is 
Minna  Street  nor  the  Barbary  Coast.  You  will  find 
here,  not  the  privileged  nor  the  rejected  of  the  social 
world,  but  the  great  intermediate  class.  And  as  to  its 
morals  and  its  manners  there  is  much  upon  which  a 
sociologist  might  felicitate  California.  I  have  observed 
no  instance  of  gross  vulgarity,  nothing  at  all  tend- 
ing to  shock  decent  moral  sensibilities.  In  all  thi- 
crowd  I  have  heard  no  coarse  word  uttered,  nor  any 
reference  to  prohibited  things.  Everywhere  there  is 
wholesome  regard,  if  not  for  the  refinements  of  social 
intercoures,  at  least  for  the  essential  proprieties. 
Verily  it  speaks  well  for  the  civilization  of  California. 

In  this  curiously  popular  community  the  commonest 
topics  of  conversation  relate  to  the  colleges.  It 
would  seem  that  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of 
the  six  hundred  persons  in  this  camp  has  some  affilia- 
tion or  association  with  one  or  the  other  of  our  two 
great  schools.  At  every  table  and  among  every  group 
the  talk  runs  to  college  affairs.  And,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  rather  what  I  may  call  the  mechanics  of  education 
than  the  spirit  of  it  which  possesses  the  general  mind. 
There  is  no  end  of  rah-rah-rah,  for  the  crimson  or  the 
blue-and-gold ;  no  end  of  talk  about  special  courses, 
credits,  student  activities,  etc.  But  I  have  not  heard  one 
phrase  in  discussion  of  any  literary  or  academic  subject. 
Nor  do  I  find  in  the  tone  of  these  young  collegians 
any  reflection  of  classic  reading  or  of  cultural  aspira- 
tion. The  talk  is  about  college  subjects;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  language  of  educated  men  and  women  nor  in  the 
tone  which  education  ought  to  yield.  Undoubtedly 
these  young  people  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge; but  in  the  getting  of  it  they  have  not  become  in 
the  conventional  sense  cultivated  men  and  women. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  radical  fault  in  systems  of 
collegiate  training  which  send  forth  their  product  in 
classes  hundreds  strong,  learned  without  doubt  in 
many  forms,  but  lacking  the  atmosphere  which  ought 
to  differentiate  the  scholarly  from  the  common  world. 
Along  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  there  surely 
ought  to  come  a  kind  of  development — a  species  of 
moral  and  intellectual  refinement — which  would  limit 
aggressiveness  of  manner,  take  the  raucous  tang  out 
of  the  voice,  and  give  at  least  an  element  of  reserve 
and  grace  to  social  contacts.  Either  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  scheme  of  college  breeding  or  there 
is  something  wrong  in  my  conception  of  what  a  college- 
bred  man  or  woman  ought  to  be. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  I  have  listened  to  hun- 
dreds of  persons  in  the  freest  social  interchange.  But 
I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  discussion  of  religious 
subjects  or  patriotic  subjects.  Apparently  the  new 
generation  has  little  or  no  interest  in  things  which  were 
at  the  front  in  all  liberal  minds  of  the  preceding 
generation.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  holiday 
spirit,  still  I  can  but  wonder  that  in  such  an  assemblage 
there  seems  nobody  to  whom  subjects  which  for  two 
thousand  years  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  serious- 
minded  men  possess  the  slightest  interest.  Indeed  I 
have  heard  little  during  the  past  week  of  anything 
bearing  close  analogy  to  what  we  used  to  call  conversa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  rag-time  apparently  holds  exclusive 
possession  in  that  popular  world  so  largely  represented 
here  at  Camp  Curry. 

Nowhere  within  my  observation  has  the  changed 
and  changing  position  and  standards  of  woman  ap- 
peared more  marked  than  in  this  little  human  melting 
pot.  There  are  more  women  than  men,  which  explains 
some  things.  But  it  does  not  explain  why  the  women 
should  be  so  different  from  the  women  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Whatever  any  one  may  think  about  it,  the  old 
standards  of  chivalry  have  been  lost  in  the  great 
middle  class.  No  woman  outside  of  the  domestic 
circle  in  other  days  was  addressed  with  the  familiarity 
which  now  obtains  upon  a  two  days'  acquaintance.  In 
freeing  herself  from  the  trammels  of  the  old  regime 
woman  has  lost  something  of  what  attached  to  her 
through  the  old  social  ceremonial.  Undoubtedly  woman 
has  gained  much  in  the  form  of  freedom.  I  can  but 
wonder  if  she  has  not  sacrificed  something  in  the 
change.  Human  nature,  sex  impulse,  are  all  they  ever 
were;  and  this  being  so,  what  are  the  possibilities — I 
came  near  saying  the  probabilities — when  freedom  of 
association  is  unlimited,  when  the  influences  of  religion 
are  minimized,  when  the  old  conventions  have  ceased  to 
govern  individual  conduct?  In  one  view  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  see  the  free  life  between  young  men  and  young 
-women  as  it  may  be  observed  here.  I  can  but  wonder 
if  it  will  yield  as  fine  a  product  as  did  the  more 
restrained  life  of  a  generation  ago.  My  private  reflec- 
tion is  that  whatever  benefits  may  attach  to  the  free 
camaraderie  of  the  day  between  very  young  people  will 
go  chiefly  to  such  young  men  as  may  come  through  it 
without  entanglement.  I  am  sure  I  am  nol 
the  belief  that  it  imposes  a  strain  upon   . 
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and  that  it  is  a  certain  menace  to  womanly  deli- 
cacy. But  since  my  fears  are  not  likely  to  affect  the 
practice  of  the  time.  I  may  just  as  well  forego  specula- 
tion. A.  H. 


AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  Caliiornian  Abroad. 

Berlin,  June  16,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  your  editorial  on  business 
conditions  in  the  Argonaut  of  May  23.  It  portrays  the  situa- 
tion exactly-  Every  word  of  it  is  correct;  if  anything  the 
facts  are  minimized.  Not  only  have  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples of  "The  New  Freedom"  destroyed  (so  far  as  they  can) 
the  old-time  confidence  of  the  American  business  pioneer  and 
investor,  but  their  asinine  "diplomacy"  has  made  our  country 
a  laughing-stock  even-where.  With  shame  and  humiliation 
does  one  read  the  merited  strictures  in  the  European  press 
on  the  silly  "policy"  and  wobbly  antics  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. We  are  pictured  as  a  blind  giant  led  by  pygmies 
to  an  abyss  of  ruin.  We  have  lost  a  national  asset  of  great 
value — respect.  Xo  nation  accords  us  more  than  a  sort  of 
pitying,  contemptuous  sympathy — very  galling  to  an  Ameri- 
can. 

The  only  thing  that  Europe  respects  about  a  United  States 
citizen  at  present  is  our  money.  This  leads  to  a  singular  fact, 
not  generally  known,  indeed  I  have  not  seen  it  stated  any- 
where in  print  as  yet,  though  it  has  been  made  manifest  to 
me  in  several  places.  It  is — a  deep-seated  hostility  to  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  because  of  its  tendency  to  divert  the 
golden  stream.  We  bring  $150,000,000  yearly  to  Europe: 
hotel  men  and  shopkeepers,  railways  and  guides,  all  every- 
where here  look  upon  this  $150,000,000  as  theirs  by  pre- 
scriptive rieht,  and  any  infringement  of  their  "rights"  a  thing 
to  be  resented.  Frankly  do  they  tell  me:  "I  don't  like  your 
San  Francisco  Exposition  ;  it  will  keep  your  people  at  home. 
I  will  lose.  Why  should  I  have  put  in  your  demanded  re- 
quirements and  conveniences,  the  lifts,  ascenseurs,  hot  and 
cold  water,  etc.,  wherefore  should  I  have  repaired  and  pre- 
pared at  great  expense  unless  I  be  reimbursed  by  your  coun- 
trymen ?  To  Americans  I  look  for  profit :  they  pay,  stand  all 
overcharges,  tip  splendidly,  throw  their  money  around,  and 
are  what  we  live  on." 

Thus  the  hotel-keeper,  whether  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  or  Geneva.  Thus  the  general  chorus.  This  is  at  the 
base  of  the  refusal  of  England  and  Germany  to  officially  par- 
ticipate. 

And  it  any  rich  European  announces  his  intention  to  travel 
in  America,  the  most  charitable  conclusion  is  that  he  is  crazy. 
I  have  been  seriously  assured  that  every  train  in  the  United 
States  is  regularly  "held  up"  by  train-robbers;  that  it  were 
folly  to  attempt  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  for  it  has 
collapsed  ;  that  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  out  in  the  streets  of 
an  American  city ;  and  these  people  have  said  these  things 
so  often  that  they  have  almost  got  to  believing  them  them- 
selves.   J-  F-  H. 

Quietlv,  but  with  grim  certainty,  certain  islands  and 
headlands  in  Chesapeake  Bay  are  being  destroyed  at  a 
startling  rate  by  the  ordinary  action  of  waves  and  cur- 
rents. The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  study  is  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  three  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Choptank  River.  Of  these,  Sharps  Island,  which  a 
generation  ago  was  a  summer  resort  and  a  favorite 
hunting  ground,  besides  supporting  a  number  of  fami- 
lies throughout  the  year,  is  today  deserted  and  almost 
barren  of  life.  Its  43S  acres  of  184S  had  dwindled  to 
ninety-one  by  1900,  while  at  the  time  of  the  most  recent 
government  survey,  in  1910,  the  island  contained  but 
fifty-three  acres,  its  north  shore  having  suffered  the 
phenomenal  loss  of  110  feet  a  year  during  the  period 
from  1900  to  1910.  Calculations  indicate  that  the  island 
will  be  entirely  effaced  before  1950.  Tames  Island, 
which  lies  south  of  Sharps  Island,  decreased  in  size 
from  976  acres  in  1S48  to  490  acres  in  1910,  while  to 
the  north  Tilghman  Island,  which  supports  many  pros- 
perous farmers  and  fishermen,  was  reduced  from  2015 
acres  in  1847  to  1686  acres  in  1900  and  is  now  surren- 
dering approximately  six  acres  each  year  to  the  seas. 
On  Sharps  Island  the  site  of  an  artesian  well  has  been 
transgressed  by  the  waves  so  that  it  now  presents  the 
unique  feature  of  a  well  located  in  the  bay.  The  map 
of  1901  showed  that  the  only  remainder  of  the  north 
end  of  the  James  Island  of  1848  was  a  small  island 
situated  on  the  spot  which  was  formerly  an  arm  of  an 
inlet,  but  which  later  became  filled  with  marsh  ma- 
terial. That  the  water  in  the  midst  of  land  in  1S4S 
should  become  land  in  the  midst  of  water  in  1901  is  a 
remarkable  result  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
marsh-built  land. 

mm^    

Mexico's  cotton  crop,  though  exceptionally  large,  oc- 
cupies the  unique  position  of  being  practically  useless 
in  that  country  since  the  picking  season  of  last  Sep- 
tember, owing  to  the  revolution.  After  being  picked, 
ginned,  and  baled  it  was  impossible  to  ship  it  to  the 
large  cotton  factories  in  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
public, where  the  bulk  of  it  is  ordinarily  consumed, 
because  of  the  lack  of  railroad  communication ;  hence 
fully  half  of  the  crop  found  a  market  in  the  United 
States;  the  remainder  was  still  warehoused  in  Torreon 
on  May  1.  1('14,  the  cotton  mills  at  Orizaba  and  other 
points  near  Mexico  City,  meanwhile,  being  obliged  to 
obtain  their  raw  material  directly  from  the  United 
States. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  production  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  comparatively  recent 
utilization  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal — pea,  buckwheat, 
rice,  and  barley  grades — most  of  which  is  recovered  by 
washing,  Koth  from  the  coal  as  mined  and  also  from  the 
old  abandoned  culm  banks.  Since  the  first  washery  was 
constructed  in  1890  the  total  recovery  of  useful  fuel 
shipped  from  the  waste  heaps  or  culm  banks  has 
tn  49,329,376  long  tons. 


A  study  of  the  Hapsburg  history  inclines  one  toward  super- 
stitions, to  a  belief  in  omens,  portents,  and  fate,  to  a  credulity 
regarding  banshees  and  hereditary  curses  and  all  the  other 
stock  in  trade  of  the  historical  novelist.  Also  it  tends  to  a 
removal  of  any  lingering  envy  of  emperors  and  kings,  whose 
lot  in  life  seems  to  depreciate  in  value  the  more  we  see  of  it. 
When  we  were  young  we  were  taught  that  an  undue  con- 
spicuousness  was  liable  to  attract  the  attention  of  maleficent 
fortune  and  that  it  was  therefore  better  to  be  invisible  and 
inaudible.  Too  much  obviousness  was  described  as  "tempting 
Providence,"  although  why  Providence  should  be  pictured  as 
a  spiteful  imp  always  watchful  and  eager  to  inflict  some 
malicious  injury*  it  was  never  easy  to  understand.  None  the 
less  there  may  have  been  something  in  the  idea.  The  fate  of 
kings  points  that  way.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Hapsburgs  are  due  mereh-  to  acci- 
dental inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  fate.  There  must 
surely  be  method  at  work  here  somewhere.  Nemesis  has 
been  continuous  and  unrelenting,  and  the  Furies  seem  to 
have  been  working  overtime  and  with  fell  intent.  With  a 
certain  ingenuity  of  malice  they  have  reserved  the  worst  of 
their  torments  for  the  old  emperor  himself.  Xow  it  is  not 
a  misfortune  to  be  assassinated.  Possibly  it  does  not  hurt 
very  much  to  be  mad.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  and  it  does 
hurt  to  be  an  emperor  for  nearly  seventy-  years  and  to 
watch  an  unending  family  panorama  of  suicide,  accident, 
murder,  and  madness.  The  emperor  wanted  to  die,  tried  to 
die,  on  the  field  of  Solferino,  but  fate  had  not  then  finished 
with  him.  Pitilessly  it  willed  that  he  should  live.  And  now 
with  the  archduke  whom  he  loved  lying  dead  before  him  we 
are  told  that  "he  seemed  in  the  best  of  health."  Does  some- 
thing more  await  him?        

Franz  Josef  was  Emperor  of  Austria  before  gold  had  been 
discovered  in  California,  and  from  the  day  of  his  accession 
until  now  he  has  never  stepped  beyond  the  shadow  of  tragedy. 
His  wife  was  assassinated  in  Italy.  His  only  son  committed 
disgraceful  suicide.  His  brother  Maximilian  was  shot  by  a 
firing  squad  in  Mexico.  His  sister-in-law  was  burned  to 
death  in  Paris.  He  himself  was  nearly  assassinated  by  a  Hun- 
garian, who  stabbed  him  behind  the  ear  with  a  kitchen  knife. 
His  only  daughter  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Prince  Louis  and 
Archduke  Tohann  were  drowned.  Maximilian's  wife  became 
insane.  Archduke  Jadislaus  was  shot  while  hunting.  Otto, 
the  emperor's  brother,  went  mad.  Otto's  son  Karl,  now  heir 
to  the  throne,  is  married  to  Princess  Zita,  who  is  one  of  the 
twenty  children  born  to  Duke  Robert  of  Bourbon-Parma,  and 
eighteen  of  these  twenty  children  are  insane.  Far  back  in 
history  one  may  trace  this  same  taint  of  insanity  upon  both 
sides  of  the  family.  Two  long  lines  of  madness  have  merged 
to  produce  the  present  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne. 
But  if  heredity  can  account  for  insanity  it  can  not  account 
for  assassination  or  accidental  death,  it  can  not  explain 
hunting  fatalities,  or  murders,  or  the  burning  of  a  charity 
bazaar  at  Paris.  A  malign  fate  has  certainly  used  heredity 
as  an  all-powerful  weapon  of  torment  against  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  families  allied  with  them,  but  the  coping-stones  upon 
this  edifice  of  calamity  have  been  supplied  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  events  that  no  human  skill  could  either  foresee  or 
prevent.  

And  now  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. Let  us  first  recognize  that  the  archduke  was  not  assassi- 
nated by  an  irresponsible  maniac  except  in  so  far  as  all 
assassins  are  irresponsible  maniacs.  The  murder  was  done 
by  a  Servian-  There  were  other  similar  attempts,  also  by 
Servians,  who  had  bought  their  bombs  in  Servia.  Large  num- 
bers of  Servians  are  openly  exultant  and  are  ready  for  tur- 
moil and  riot.  The  archduke  was  warned  by  the  Servian 
authorities  themselves  not  to  enter  Bosnia  or  at  least  to  leave 
his  wife  at  home.  The  inference,  then,  is  obvious.  A  few 
years  ago  Austria  seized  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  She  had 
no  shadow  of  claim  to  their  possession.  She  simply  took 
them  because  their  occupation  would  enable  her  to  thwart 
the  Adriatic  ambitions  of  Senna.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that 
Servia  would  declare  war  against  Austria  for  this  high- 
handed act,  but  better  counsels  prevailed  and  the  peace  was 
kept.  But  Austria  and  Servia  have  hated  each  other  ever 
since,  and  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  masses  of  the 
Austrian  people  will  believe  that  their  archduke  was  de- 
liberately murdered,  not  by  one  or  two  or  a  few  assassins,  but 
by  Servia,  or  at  least  in  the  interests  of  Servia.  But  of  this 
we  shall  know  more  in  a  few  days. 


What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  crime  upon  Austria- Hungary 
herself?  That,  too,  is  upon  the  knees  of  the  Gods,  for  who 
can  predict  the  trend  of  popular  passion?  The  government 
of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  and 
without  its  like  upon  earth.  The  general  idea  that  Hungary 
belongs  to  Austria,  that  it  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  is  wholly  erroneous.  There  is  no  tie  of  owner- 
ship nor  even  of  control  between  them.  The  link  is  one  of 
partnership,  and  if  there  is  a  predominant  partner  it  is  not 
Austria,  but  Hungary-  Even  so  profound  a  student  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  once  in  a  speech,  "At 
Vienna  sits  the  parliament  of  the  empire;  at  Budapest  sits 
the  parliament  of  Hungary."  And  the  speech  produced  re- 
sentment in  Hungary,  while  Austrians  said  never  a  word. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Count  Joseph  Malaith  set  himself 
to  the  correction  of  these  errors.  He  admitted  that  his  task 
was  a  difficult  one,  since  sentiment  and  tradition  are  some- 
times stronger  than  the  facts  of  history.  But  some  of  these 
facts  he  made  clear  enough,  and  from  them  it  was  evident 
that  Hungary  is  an  independent  kingdom,  and  that  she  belongs 
to    the    council    of   nations.      Her    relations    with    Austria   arc 


those  of  an  equal  partnership,  and  the  conditions  of  that  part- 
nership are  to  be  found  in  the  contract  and  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  a  commercial  document.  But  the  explosive  element 
in  that  contract  is  the  fact  that  Magyars  and  Austrians  hate 
each  other,  that  one  of  them  is  resolved  to  resist  pan-Ger- 
manism and  the  other  to  promote  it.  The  mission  of  Hun- 
gary is  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  German-speaking  peoples. 


The  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  superior  size  of  Austria 
and  from  the  habit  of  the  emperors  of  describing  themselves 
as  Kings  of  Germany,  Kings  of  Italy,  and  Chiefs  of,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  are  not  Kings 
of  Germany,  nor  Kings  of  Italy,  and  that  there  is  now  no 
Roman  Empire,  holy  or  otherwise,  and  there  was  never  any- 
thing holy  about  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  was  called  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  there- 
after, says  Count  Malaith,  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary  "was 
overshadowed  and  occupied  a  secondary  position,"  but  this 
secondary  position  "is  a  mere  historic  myth."  Moreover,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  and  still  uncontradicted,  that  "Hungary  in 
virtue  of  her  seniority-,  both  as  a  kingdom  or  constitutional 
entity,  in  virtue  of  homogeneity,  political  and  geographical,  is 
the   predominant  partner."  

Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1835.  Ferdinand  I  had  become 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  .King  of  Hungary-  Kossuth  was 
agitating  fiercely  for  the  reforms  that  were  afterwards  identi- 
fied with  his  name  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Magyar 
autonomy  and  language.  He  would  probably  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  Austrian  influence  but  for  the  revolution  that 
broke  out  in  Vienna  in  1847  and  the  consequent  panic  that 
made  the  pacification  of  Hungary  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. On  March  1  the  authorities  capitulated  to  the  de- 
mands of  Kossuth,  a  Hungarian  ministry  was  summoned,  and 
Hungary  became  a  self-governing  state  related  to  Austria  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  also  King  of 
Hungary.  But  the  new  arrangement  was  speedily  to  be  put  to 
the  test.  On  December  2,  1S48,  Ferdinand  resigned  and  his 
nephew  took  his  place.  His  nephew  was  Francis  Josef  the 
present  emperor  and  king,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  Hun- 
gary felt  at  once  that  she  must  assert  her  independence  anew. 
Xo  man,  she  said,  could  become  King  of  Hungary  auto- 
matically. Ferdinand  might  have  resigned  his  Austrian  rule, 
but  he  was  still  King  of  Hungary-,  but  whether  that  was  so 
or  not  there  could  be  no  King  of  Hungary  without  a  due  elec- 
tion and  summons  by  the  Diet.  And  so  there  was  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary-  and  Louis  Kossuth  became  prac- 
tically the  ruler  of  the  Magyars. 


Hungary-,  of  course,  was  beaten,  badly  beaten,  and  then  out- 
raged. For  nine  months  she  was  governed  by  martial  law, 
and  the  hates  gendered  in  those  dark  days  are  among  the  per- 
manent spectres  grouped  around  the  bed  of  Francis  Josef. 
After  martial  law  came  nine  years  of  reactionary  govern- 
ment that  was  not  actually  brutal,  but  that,  in  its  indiffer- 
ence to  Magyar  sentiment,  may  be  likened  to  the  present 
rule  of  Germany  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  But  Austria  her- 
self was  now  once  more  in  deep  water.  She  had  been  injured 
by  the  Crimean  war.  Her  Italian  war  had  done  irreparable 
damage,  and  the  Austro -Prussian  war  was  a  calamity.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  conciliate  Hungary,  still  sullenly 
hostile,  and  to  replace  her  enmity  by  her  friendship.  On 
May  29,  1867,  the  new  Hungarian  constitution  was  adopted, 
which  entirely  freed  Hungary-  from  the  yoke  of  Austria  and 
made  her  once  more  an  independent  nation  under  the  king- 
ship of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  with  a  clear  definition 
of  mutual  obligations.  Foreign,  war,  and  financial  affairs 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  common  ministry.  The 
ministry  in  its  turn  was  to  be  controlled  by  delegations  chosen 
equally  by  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  finances  were  to  be 
provided  proportionally  by  the  two  countries  on  a  basis  to 
be  agreed  upon  every  ten  years,  the  last  agreement  being  in 
1907,  and  by  which  Austria  was  to  pay  63.6  per  cent  and  Hun- 
gary 36.4  per  cent.  In  all  other  matters  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary were  to  have  entire  home  rule. 

But  the  bed-fellows  were  curiously  ill-matched.  The  dire 
necessities  of  Austria  had  been  Hungary's  opportunity.  The 
two  countries  had  diametrically  opposite  aims  and  ambitions, 
and  conflict  between  them  has  been  incessant  and  bitter. 
More  than  once  the  dual  monarchy  has  seemed  on  the  point 
of  disappearance.  Hungary  is  unalterably  resolved  that  there 
shall  be  no  German  hegemony,  and  Austria  is  equally  detei- 
mined  to  prevent  the  realization  of  Pan-Slav  ideals.  The  in- 
fluence of  Francis  Josef  has  been  the  one  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  nations,  the  one  pacificatory  force  in  the  ex- 
plosive situation.  It  is  true  that  the  assassination  of  the 
grand  duke  has  not  produced  any  immediate  change  in  the 
situation,  since  the  emperor  is  still  alive.  But  it  has  changed 
the  succession  by  removing  a  strong  and  vigorous  personality 
and  replacing  it  by  one  that  is  untried  and  of  dubious  force. 
In  other  words  it  is  likely  to  reopen  the  whole  question  of 
the  dual  monarchy  and  to  send  a  thrill  of  unrest  throughout 
the  Slav  and  Magyar  worlds.  And  the""Pan-Slav  ideal  is  no 
mere  vague  sentiment  It  is  far  stronger  than  the  frontiers 
that  divide  its  parts,  and  it  is  becoming  more  vigorous  day 
by  day.  It  is  not  humanly  possible  that  the  emperor  can 
remain  much  longer  in  what  has  been  to  him  a  veritable 
vale  of  tears,  and  when  that  link  has  once  been  severed  it 
may  well  presage  a  rearrangement  of  interests  that  can  hardly 
be  contemplated  without  misgivings  for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Sidney  Coryn. 

In  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago  ten  canary  birds 
in  cages  recently  added  their  voices  to  the  anthems  and 
hymns  of  the  choir. 


July  4,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHER. 


Involving  a  Business  Deal  by  the  Junior  Partner. 

The  Oscar  Hartmann  Company  sold  second-hand 
machines.  In  America,  and  particularly  California, 
"machine"  can  signify  but  one  thing.  It  may  be  a 
"one-lung*er,"  "junk,"  or  a  so-called  "real  car,"  femi- 
ninely approved,  but  it  is  always  an  automobile. 

The  Oscar  Hartmann  Company,  which  consisted  of 
Oscar  Hartmann  himself,  subject  occasionally  to  the 
advice  of  his  wife,  had  been  a  flourishing  affair;  flour- 
ishing rather  less  now,  though  active,  because  of  the 
popularity  of  cheap  cars  bought  new. 

Still  Oscar  Hartmann  had  made  quite  a  lot  of  money, 
considering  that  he  began  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  That  had  been  the  amount  of  his  fortune 
when  Maurice  Levy  ate  dinner  opposite  him  one  day.  I 

"The  quickest  way  to  make  money,"  said  Maurice 
Levy,  "is  through  the  weaknesses  of  the  race.  Study 
their  vanities,  study  the  particular  vanity  of  the  locality 
in  which  you  propose  to  operate,  and  you  have  them. 
A  man  will  pay  for  his  vanities  when  he  will  not  pay 
his  house  rent.     Now " 

"Yes,  now?"  repeated  Oscar  Hartmann,  tense  to  his 
finger-tips. 

"Well,  I  should  say  that  the  chief  vanity  of  this  sec- 
tion is  the  automobile.  To  the  average  mind,  it  rep- 
resents that  specious  something  commonly  called  'class,' 
and  it  affords  considerable  pleasure." 

"But  I  have  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars " 

began  Hartmann. 

"That  is  all  right.  For  that  you  buy  a  second-hand 
machine  tomorrow.  You  maybe  sell  it  the  day  after 
and  buy  another  the  next  day.    And  so  you  go  on !" 

And  so  Oscar  Hartmann  did  go  on.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  had  now  a  wife  in  a  wonderfully 
furnished  six-room  apartment  (he  owned  the  apart- 
ment house),  and  a  son  at  university  who  had  already 
taken  honors  in  rugby. 

But  business  was  sinking  somewhat  owing  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  pernicious  little  new  car  that  sold  the  better 
the  more  it  was  reviled.  In  the  second-hand  auto- 
mobile business  one  soon  loses  his  fastidiousness.  High 
polish  is  so  much  more  potent  that  truth  at  length  be- 
comes only  an  exterior,  something  easily  adapted,  pre- 
sentably  fixed  up,  and  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as 
truth  usually  is.  And  Oscar  Hartmann  by  this  time 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  world  looks  into  a  polish 
and  seldom  behind  it — because  it  happens  to  reflect  its 
own  leering  face. 

So  truth,  as  we  say,  had  become  a  mere  probability, 
and  Oscar  Hartmann  less  fastidious  and  a  wholly  won- 
derful salesman.  And,  naturally,  when  things  turned 
a  little  dull,  was  it  not  his  role  to  become  even  a  more 
wonderful  salesman  and  even  less  fastidious,  since  that 
had  proven  to  be  the  way  to  success. 

In  this  mood  he  bought  a  car  for  fifty  dollars  from 
a  man  who  had  bought  it  from  another  party  who  had 
bought  it  from  another  party  for  the  magnificent  sum 
of  two  hundred. 

Luckily  it  ran  to  the  back  entrance  of  the  Oscar 
Hartmann  Company  before  resuming  its  habitual  sick- 
ness. At  this  point,  however,  it  gasped  faintly  and 
died.  Whereupon  Hartmann,  who  had  previously  ex- 
amined it,  though  not  to  customary  microscopic  extent, 
had  it  brought  into  the  shop.  It  was  there  unhooded, 
unbodied,  dismembered,  and  dissected.  The  verdict  of 
the  perspiring  machinist  was  that  it  possessed  the  most 
specious  outside  and  the  worst  inside  he  had  ever  seen 
in  cooperation.  The  repair  shop  could  give  it  about 
three  hundred  miles  and  that  was  all.  The  next  time 
it  "died"  it  would  be  surely  dead.  And  well  Hartmann 
knew  that  Sam  Bunch  spoke  the  truth,  for  he  had  been 
with  him  five  years  and  was  a  wonder  of  his  kind. 
But  the  tires  were  good,  it  was  a  big  car,  and  a  woman 
who  had  been  prompting  her  bread-winner  to  buy  one 
out  of  his  hundred  and  fifty  per  month  would  have 
looked  after  it  longingly  on  the  boulevard.  With  a  little 
polish,  and  standing  in  front  of  any  of  the  fashionable 
cafes,  it  would  have  "cut  quite  a  figure."  But  inside 
mechanical  tuberculosis  was  the  least  that  was  the  mat- 
ter with  it.    As  Sam  Bunch  frowningly  confided : 

"The  clutch  is  shot  to  pieces,  transmission  almost 
stripped,  the  roller  bearings  are  saying  farewell,  the 
carburetor  is  out  of  adjustment,  the  cylinder  is  fright- 
fully scored,  and  the  radiator  is  plugged  up.  That  is 
about  all." 

But,  with  all  this,  do  not  imagine  that  Oscar  Hart- 
mann paid  too  much  for  it  at  fifty  dollars.  He  had 
estimated  only  as  to  tires  and  body,  and  at  its  worst 
had  bought  it  cheaply  enough. 

The  second  day  after  this  purchase  his  stenographer 
came  quickly  to  tell  him  that  a  wild-eyed  Irishman  in 
front  had  expressed  himself  as  being  desirous  of  a 
machine  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  it. 

The  tidings  brought  Oscar  Hartmann  hastily  to  the 
outer  office.  O'Day  looked  everything  that  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  of  a  second-hand  automobile  should 
be.  He  was  a  thorough  Celt,  highly  impulsive,  slightly 
dashing,  and — credulous.  By  the  time  that  Oscar  Hart- 
mann had  shown  him  over  half  his  stock  he  was  gladly 
certain,  too,  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
machines.  To  find  a  customer  like  this,  a  man  jingling 
the  gold  in  his  pocket  in  pewter  times,  was  like  making 
the  Easter  acquaintance  of  the  golden-egged  goose. 


Oscar  Hartmann  put  a  hand,  a  fraternal  and  familiar 
hand,  on  the  Irishman's  nearest  shoulder.  "These  are 
fine  machines,  bargains  every  one  of  them,"  he  pro-  i 
nounced  proudly,  "and  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
city  you  could  do  half  so  well.  But  I  would  not  ad- 
vise you  to  buy  any  of  them  today."  This  was  said 
with  the  most  charming  candor. 

"No?"  questioned  O'Day,  rather  surprised. 
"Tomorrow  would  not  be  too  late,  would  it?" 

"No,  I   reckon  not — though — well " 

"Yes — I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  bargains 
tempt  you.  They  would  tempt  any  one  at  the  prices. 
But  I  have  something  which  will  be  set  up  tomorrow 
morning  which  beats  them  all.  It  is  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  if  it  is  worth  a  cent.  You  will  admit  that 
when  you  see  it,  when  you  feel  it  glide  under  you. 
That  is  the  car  I  would  like  to  sell  you,  and  you  can 
have  it  for  six  hundred  dollars." 

"But  I  do  not  understand " 

"You  said  you  come  from  Jasonville,  didn't  you  ? 
Well,  it  is  my  knowledge  that  a  great  many  machines 
can  be  sold  there.  When  people  see  you  with  this  car 
— it  is  a  car  which  will  attract  attention — and  ask  you 
where  you  bought  it,  you  will  tell  them.  You  will  do 
me  the  favor  also  to  tell  the  price  you  paid.  What 
follows?  When  they  want  a  car  they  will  come  to  me 
for  it." 

"Sure,  and  that  is  pretty  good  reasoning,  too,"  ad- 
mitted O'Day. 

"Then  it  is  settled.  Come  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   I  will  have  the  car  all  ready  for  you." 

The  head  of  the  firm  extended  his  hand.  And 
though,  while  holding  the  hand  of  O'Day,  he  thought  of 
asking  for  a  deposit,  he  felt  the  greater  nobility  and 
stronger  appearance  of  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Be- 
sides O'Day  had  talked  as  though  money  were  second 
nature  to  him.  At  that  rate  he  should  last  at  least 
twenty  hours  even  in  San  Francisco. 

All  night  long  the  hospital  for  automobiles  known 
as  the  "shop"  worked  variously  on  its  tubercular 
patient.  Hour  following  hour  the  chief  machinist  and 
his  two  helpers  cussed  it  steadily  through.  Hartmann 
was  paying  them  "double  time"  with  the  next  day  off. 
But  the  machine  was  a  devil.  All  that  saved  it  was 
the  dogged  nature  of  Sam  Bunch,  expert.  He  had  said 
that  it  would  run  at  least  three  hundred  miles  and  it 
would.  But  he  swore  to  be  more  careful  of  his  tech- 
nical opinions  in  the  future.  It  was  a  last  expedient,  a 
dastardly  one,  but  by  three  o'clock  a.  m.  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  he  must  resort  to  the  old  trick 
of  using  heavy  oil  in  the  crank-case  for  compression — 
compression  that  would  fade  out  with  the  oil. 

Meanwhile  Oscar  Hartmann  had  gone  home  in  good 
humor  to  his  wife.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  the  day 
and  she  was  glad  to  find  him  so. 

"Herbert,"  she  said  in  the  midst  of  dinner,  "wrote 
for  forty  dollars  today  in  excess  of  his  advancement  to 
buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"By  all  means  send  it  to  him,"  responded  Hartmann. 
"He's  a  good  boy  that.  He  will  be  a  great  business 
man.  The  last  time  he  came  home  he  gave  me  a 
reckoning  of  every  dollar  spent." 

"He  has  always  done  so  since  starting  in  university," 
put  in  Mrs.  Hartmann  with  a  shading  of  pride. 

"Yes,  he  has.  And  when  a  boy  can  do  that  he  is  of 
some  account.  That  thousand  dollars  I  put  in  the 
bank  under  his  own  name  his  twenty-first  birthday  he 
could  draw  on  any  time  he  chose.  But  he  hasn't.  I 
told  him  it  was  a  start  in  business,  and  when  he  comes 
into  the  business  with  me  after  graduating  he  will  in- 
vest it  there.  I  put  it  in  the  bank  as  a  sort  of  test  of 
|  him.  A  father  should  know  the  character  of  his  son. 
And  he  has  proved  himself  a  boy  among  thousands. 
Some  day  he  will  be  a  multimillionaire.  Send  him  the 
money  for  the  clothes  by  all  means,  my  dear." 

It  was,  somehow,  a  very  comfortable  thought  to  Os- 
car Hartmann  this  cash  taking-care  of  his  admirable 
;  son — in  view  of  what  was  going  to  happen  to  an  Irish- 
man by  the  name  of  O'Day  in  the  morning. 

That  night  he  dreamed  of  rugby-polo  played  by 
second-hand  automobiles,  all  varnished  new  and  cutting 
edges.  O'Day  rode  in  one  of  them,  an  injured  eye 
bandaged  with  a  purse. 

He  got  down  to  the  shop  at  seven  o'clock.     By  this 

time  the. chief  machinist  looked  like  nothing  so  much 

las  a  weak  wash  cartoon  of  his   Satanic  Majesty  and 

I  his  two  helpers  trailed  him  wearily  like  imps  burned 

out.      But   the   car   stood   ready;   at   least    it   did   five 

minutes  after  Oscar  Hartmann's  arrival. 

"It's  done,"  announced  the  machinist  grumpily,  a 
look  of  hunger  and  sodden  drooping  in  his  face.  "It's 
done !" 

"You're  perfectly  sure  about  it,   Bunch?" 

"As  sure  as  one  is  sure  of  anything  in  such  a  world." 

"Don't  be  pessimistic,  Bunch.    What  is  it  good  for?" 

"Four  hundred  miles.  It  will  run  that  with  proper 
handling.  Then  it  will  go  to  the  devil  faster  than  a 
sailor  on  shore  and  there  is  no  salvation  for  it." 

"Four  hundred  is  enough." 

"A  funny  thing  about  it  I  found  out."  added  Bunch. 
"That  beautiful  body  we  admired  is  mostly  compressed 
i  paper. 

"Ah!"  breathed  Oscar  Hartmann  reflectively  and 
professionally.  "Fifty  dollars  for  it  was  about 
enough." 

"If  you  had  given  any  more  you  would  have  been 


bonusing  the  party,"  pronounced  Bunch  in 
"I  am  going  home." 

He  went,  along  with  his  helpers.  With  a  final  glow- 
ing look  at  the  newly  varnished  machine  Oscar  Hart- 
mann locked  the  door  and  proceeded  to  breakfast.  He 
was  enthusiastic  to  the  pitch  of  glowingness.  He  tipped 
the  waiter,  something  he  never  did  when  he  ate  alone. 
Then  he  walked  downtown  and  watched  the  girls  going 
to  work.  There  is  a  certain  luxury  of  exhilaration  in 
countless  pretty  faces  in  a  morning  atmosphere.  He 
returned  to  the  office  and  found  his  stenographer 
beaming,  too,  and  busy.  His  assistant  complimented 
him  on  the  look  of  the  car.  O'Day  arrived  shortly 
after  the  appointed  time.'  He  ran  the  car  up  the  street 
and  back  (as  a  driver  he  might  escape  collisions)  and 
then  dismounted  and  wrote  his  check  for  six  hundred 
dollars.  And  Oscar  Hartmann  watched  the  machine 
and  its  owner  disappear  over  the  hill  with  possibly 
the  finest  feeling  he  had  ever  experienced — a  sort  of 
festive  tickler  at  his  heart.  Then  he  hastened  to  the 
bank  to  cash  the  check.  O'Day  had  mentioned  his 
bank  the  day  before  and  Oscar  Hartmann  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  find  out  that  he  had  an  account  there. 
It  was  a  great  stroke  of  business  surely !  His  hands 
found  each  other  in  rubbing  more  than  once  the  next 
few  days  in  thinking  of  it.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
confided  it  to  his  friends  as  a  spectacular  feat  in  second- 
hand passing. 

It  was  ten  days  later  when  Herbert  Hartmann  was 
to  graduate.  He  was  not  graduating  for  anything  in 
particular,  except  for  the  name  of  graduating  in  that 
particular  university.  He  strongly  urged  his  father 
and  mother  to  the  town  in  which  this  feat  of  intellect 
was  to  take  place.  And  so  they  arrived  and  were 
greeted  by  a  dutiful  son.  After  the  hour  of  flowers 
and  music  sweetly  rendered  and  honors  duly  conferred 
Herbert  conducted  them  happily  to  his  student  quar- 
ters, neat  and  refined,  as  his  quarters  should  be.  Then 
they  had  such  a  jolly  dinner.  In  the  midst  of  it  Her- 
bert leaned  over  the  table  to  his  father,  his  face 
slightly  flushed  with  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"I  would  like  you  and  mother  to  come  for  an  auto- 
mobile ride  with  me,  father." 

"What !  I  hope,  my  son,  you  do  not  spend  money  in 
that  sort  of  thing.     Joy-riding  costs  dear." 

Putting  aside  memories  of  the  many  opposite  argu- 
ments used  by  his  father  on  the  office  premises  with 
customers,  young  Hartmann  replied :  "I  have  not  spent 
any  money  on  it,  father;  but  six  days  ago  I  bought  a 
machine." 

The  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  older  Hartmann  opened 
in  square  surprise.     "Bought  a  machine,  my  son!" 

Herbert  went  on  quickly.  "I  wanted  to  prove  to  you, 
father,  my  business  ability ;  my  right  to  take  my  place 
beside  you  in  the  city.  I  also  wanted  to  invest  my  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  business,  as  we  agreed.  So  I  drew 
the  money  and  bought  the  machine  to  sell  at  a  great 
advance  over  the  cost.  It  was  such  a  bargain,  dirt 
cheap,  that  I  could  not  resist  it." 

The  countenance  of  the  elder  Hartmann  had  cleared 
up,  even  begun  to  glow.  There  was  pride,  pride  of 
business  genius  bequeathed,  in  it.  "I  am  sure,  my  son," 
he  said,  "that  the  Hartmann  Company  can  trust  to  the 
judgment  of  its  junior  member.  The  car  is  a  bargain 
no  doubt,  and  we  will  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  nice  profit." 

"At  a  very  great  profit,  father.  Come  to  the  garage 
and  I  will  show  it  to  you." 

It  was  but  a  step  or  two,  and  in  a  minute  the  three 
of  them  were  there.  Herbert  darted  in  and  in  a  frac- 
tion had  the  machine  beside  the  walk,  puffing  nobly, 
and  in  appearance  magnificent.  Then  he  got  quickly 
down  and  proceeded  to  enumerate  its  fine  points. 

Suddenly  the  smile  on  his  father's  face  began  to 
fade.     "What  did  you  pay  for  the  car,  my  son?" 

"Nine  hundred  dollars,  father.  I  can  make  three 
hundred  on  it  easily.     It's  a  ,  you  know." 

The  elder  Hartmann  stepped  down  and  lifted  the 
hood.  And  then  he  stood  as  if  struck  by  a  mallet  and 
waiting  unconsciousness. 

"I  bought  it  from  a  fellow  O'Day."  went  on  Herbert. 
"He  was  'broke'  or  he  would  not  have  parted  with  it 
for  less  than  fifteen  hundred." 

Forever  lost  to  poise,  Oscar  Hartmann  with  difficulty 
found  speech. 

"O'Day  bought  it  from  me  for  six  hundred  two 
weeks  ago,"  he  said.  "And  I  bought  it  for  fifty  dollars 
— all  its  worth.  A  fine  business  head  you  have  it !"  he 
finished  with  infinite  sarcasm.  Billee  Glynn. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1914. 


The  Arkansas  gold  boom  is  fast  subsiding.  Pros- 
pecting was  most  active  in  the  district  south  of  Bluff- 

.  ton  and  Gravelly,  two  small  towns  on  Fourche 
River.  Several  hundred  claims  have  been  staked  in 
this  district,  although  on  only  about  a  dozen  has 
any  development  work  been  attempted.  It  was  claimed 
that    assays    made    of   selected    specimens    of   the    ore ' 

j  from  these  prospects  showed  from  $2  to  $152  a 
ton  in  gold.     Seven  of  the  most  promising  prospects 

1  were  therefore  sampled  by  a  government  expert,  great 

,  care  being  taken  to  gather  a  reliable  average  sample  of 
what  the  prospector  himself  considered  his  best  ore. 
Despite  the  high  returns  claimed,  the  gold  shown  by 
assay  of  these  official  samples  in  no  case  exceeds  52 
cents  a  ton,  and  in  most  of  the  samples  it  is  6  cents  or 

i  less. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  4,  1914. 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 


An  Attempt  to  Solve  England's  "  Deserted  Village  "  Problem 


Little  Eastern  is  a  typical  Essex  village  some  forty 
miles  from  the  turmoil  of  London  streets,  and  any 
casual  traveler  who  had  happened  to  pass  its  ancient 
tithe-barn  yesterday  afternoon  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  imagining  that  structure  to  contain  nothing  save 
golden  sheaves  of  corn.  But  he  would  have  been  woe- 
fully mistaken.  If  he  had  peeped  within  its  doors  he 
would  have  gazed  upon  a  strange  scene,  for  the  interior, 
once  sacred  to  the  hoarding  of  the  harvest  of  the  fields, 
had  been  transformed  into  a  theatre,  and  the  villagers, 
instead  of  wielding  flail  or  pitchfork,  were  sitting  at 
their  ease  as  spectators  of  a  rural  drama.  Had  the 
astonished  traveler  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  amaz- 
ing transformation,  he  would  have  been  informed  that 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  had  fitted  up  the  barn  as  a 
theatre,  and  that  the  Dunmow  Players  were  performing 
S.  L.  Bensusan's  village  play  of  "The  Furriner"  for  the 
first  time.  And  further  inquiry  would  have  elicited 
such  additional  facts  as  that  the  Dunmow  Players  are 
an  adjunct  of  the  Dunmow  Progressive  Club,  and  that 
the  club  is  one  of  the  ever-growing  organizations  which 
are  trying  to  solve  the  back-to-the-land  problem  of  Eng- 
land's rural  districts. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  "deserted 
villages"  of  England  are  really  depopulated.  Such  is 
not  actually  the  case.  Empty  houses  are  difficult  to  find. 
The  "week-end"  habit  of  the  Londoner  has  grown  with 
the  advent  and  cheapening  of  the  motor-car ;  as  one  of 
our  big  furnishing  stores  is  constantly  advertising,  "A 
country  cottage  is  everybody's  dream" ;  the  city  man  has 
visions  of  a  half-timbered,  thatched-roof  abode,  with 
lawn  and  garden,  where  he  may  unbend  from  the  strain 
of  workaday  life  once  a  week;  and  this  ambition  is  be- 
coming so  general  that  cottages  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  capital  are  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  white  blackbirds. 
Hence  "deserted  village"  is  a  relative  term.  What  it 
means,  so  far  as  the  fixed  inhabitants  are  concerned, 
is  that  all  the  youth  of  the  village  have  a  tendency 
towards  town  life,  that  Miss  Hodge  nurtures  an  ideal 
to  become  a  lady's  maid,  and  her  brother  a  policeman 
or  trolley  conductor.  Only  the  "unfit"  are  left — the 
rapidly  weakening  laborers  and  the  old-age  pensioners, 
who,  however  lusty,  must  not  work  more  than  two  or 
three  days  a  week  lest  they  should  earn  a  larger  sum 
than  is  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  old-age  pension 
act.  So  the  "deserted  village"  problem  is  now  reduced 
to  this — How  to  arrest  the  youthful  exodus. 

And  that  is  a  problem  which  is  vexing  statesmen  and 
social  reformers  alike.  The  obstacles  to  solution  are 
enormous.  A  cheap  press  and  cheap  excursion  fares 
have  made  the  villager  as  familiar  with  the  attractions 
of  city  life  as  the  native  of  the  town,  and  when  those 
attractions  are  weighed  in  the  balance  against  what 
the  village  has  to  offer  for  leisure  hours  the  scale  drops 
with  a  thud  in  favor  of  urban  life.  For  the  rural 
dreamer  does  not  see,  or  ignores,  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture:  the  overcrowded  and  filthy  tenement,  the 
pressure  of  poverty  amid  surroundings  where  there  is 
no  friend  to  offer  a  helping  hand,  the  temptation  of  the 
drinking-saloon  or  the  gambling-den,  the  seductive  ave- 
nues to  vice  and  disease,  are  all  blurred  by  the  excite- 
ments of  the  streets  and  the  glare  of  picture-theatres 
and  music-halls. 

Present  conditions  in  rural  England  prove  that  if  the 
lure  of  the  city  is  to  be  destroyed  the  statesman  and  the 
social  reformer  must  join  forces,  the  former  providing 
legislation  and  the  latter  some  substitute  for  that  life 
and  color  which  once  brightened  the  rural  year.  That 
acts  of  Parliament  may  be  effective  in  arresting  the 
depopulation  of  the  village  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Ireland,  where  Mr.  Balfour's  various  land  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  same  statesman's  light-railway  scheme 
have  transformed  thousands  of  tenants  into  owners. 
One  of  those  acts  placed  thirty  million  pounds  at  the 
disposal  of  officials  toi  provide  the  purchase  money  of 
farms  which  tenants  might-  wish  to  acquire  as  their 
own  property,  the  annual  rent  then  taking  the  form  of 
installment  payments  of  the  purchase  price.  This 
scheme  has  worked  successfully  in  Ireland,  and  ConJ 
servatives  wish  to  apply  it  to  England.  That,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  present  planks  of  the  Conservative  plat- 
form, whereas  the  Liberals  contend  for  state  ownership 
of  the  land  and  a  perpetual  tenancy  for  the  farmer.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  unless  the  small  farmer  has  the 
inducement  of  ownership  the'  town  will  continue  to  lure 
him  away  from  the  land. 

Even  small  ownings  with  prospective  possession  will 
not  wholly  solve  the  problem.  There  will  remain  the 
question  of  making  life  in  the  village  as  endurable,  as 
enjoyable  even,  during  the  long  winter  months  as  in  the 
radiant  summertime.  In  the  "good  old  times"  the  vil- 
lage calendar  had  many  bright  spots.  There  were  May 
dances  and  harvest-homes,  cricket  and  bowls  for  the 
summer  and  football  and  skating  for  the  winter,  and 
archery  tnd  quoits  and  dumb  bells  and  tip-cat  at  all 
seasons.  Traveling  showmen1  were  the  movable  feasts 
of  the  calendar,  for  their  visits  with  puppets  and  danc-i 
ing  ani-  .als  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  annual 
fairs,  j  rost  of  these  delights  are  obsolete.  Try  as  he 
,  and  plead  eloquently  as  he  did,  Ruskin's  effort  to 
lahlish  the  Maypole  of  old  England  and  the- cult  of 
ieorge   ended   in  practical   failure.     And   the   old- 


squire  of  the  village  is  being  replaced  by  an  unattached 
nottveau-riche  who  cares  nothing  for  the  village  save 
as  the  locality  of  his  "country  house."  One  has  but  to 
scan  the  advertisement  pages  of  Country  Life  week  by 
week  to  see  how  rapidly  the  mansions  which  have  been 
in  one  family  for  many  generations  are  changing 
owners.  This  all  tends  towards  the  dullness  of  village 
life,  for  unless  the  community  has  a  head  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  spirit  of  generosity  towards  its 
poorer  members  many  of  the  festivities  which  gave  en- 
joyment to  the  rural  year  will  lapse  for  the  lack  of 
initiative  and  cash. 

Here  and  there  over  England,  however,  are  being 
formed  as  branches  of  a  central  organization  folk  so- 
cieties, morris-dancers,  and  dramatic  clubs.  The  Dun- 
mow Players  represent  the  type  in  an  excellent  model, 
for  its  controlling  spirits  realize  that  if  the  villager  is 
to  be  made  content  with  his  rural  environments  the 
amusements  provided  must  harmonize  with  his  inclina- 
tions. In  other  words,  it  would  be  idle  for  these  dra- 
matic clubs  to  attempt  the  classics  of  the  theatre;  their 
wisdom  lies  in  confining  their  chief  efforts  to  a  romantic 
visualization  of  the  environment  of  the  prospective  au- 
dience. Hence  a  new  type  of  literature  is  in  process 
of  creation — the  village  dialect  play  which  will  appeal 
to  the  county  rather  than  the  nation.  Such  a  play  as 
Mr.  Bensusan's  "The  Furriner,"  for  example,  would 
puzzle  a  London  audinece  even  more  than  it  did  the 
half-dozen  cockneys  who  went  down  for  the  first  per- 
formance yesterday.  For  the  bulk  of  the  dialogue  was 
in  Essex  dialect,  while  the  motif  of  the  little  drama  was 
of  a  kind  to  puzzle  the  town  dweller.  Yet  dialogue  and 
motif  were  its  making.  The  rustic  audience  keenly 
relished  hearing  the  stage  puppets  speak  in  their  own 
language,  and  the  theme  of  the  play — the  suspicion  of 
villagers  as  to  a  mysterious  stranger  from  London — 
appealed  strongly  to  their  local  prejudice.  The  charac- 
ters, too,  were  ideal  village  "characters."  Chief  among 
them  was  Father  Williams,  a  veteran  of  the  hamlet  who 
hoped  to  "enjoy  another  hanging"  ere  he  died,  but 
equally  lifelike  types  were  the  uxorious  Gran'-feyther, 
the  Anti-Popish  carrier,  the  Shepherd,  and  the  various 
village  women.  Mr.  Bensusan-  has  constructed  his  play 
by  episode  rather  than  by  character  development,  and 
that  fact  added  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
simple  audience.  The  zest  with  which  the  perform- 
ance was  followed  was  an  almost  poignant  illustration 
of  the  aesthetic  starvation  of  rural  England. 

Although  the  rewards  for  such  rural  playwrights  as 
Mr.  Bensusan  are  and  must  be  meagre  compared  with 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  cater  for  the  masses  of  the 
great  cities,  he  and  his  fellow-laborers  have  the  rare 
satisfaction  that  they  are  lending  a  potent  force  to  the 
movement  against  the  rural  exodus.  If  that  movement 
should  ever  achieve  complete,  success  it  will  be  when 
every  village  has  its  Barn  Theatre  and  its  replica  of  the 
self-denying  Dunmow  Players. 

London,  June  18,  1914.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

That  the  art  of  filling  teeth  with  foreign  substances 
was  known  to  the  various  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Americas  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Columbian  era, 
perhaps  even  a  thousand  years  ago,  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  known  to  archaeologists  for  some  time.  Among 
the  leading  anthropologists  of  this  country  is  Dr.  Mar- 
shall H.  Saville,  Loubat  Professor  of  American  Ar- 
chaeology in  Columbia  University.  In  his  scientific 
investigations  in  the  west  coast:  provinces  of  Ecuador 
and  Colombia  he  has  made  many  valuable  discoveries. 
His  first  visit  to  this  region  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1906.  In  a  communication  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  held  at  Vienna  in  1908,  among 
other  interesting  details  was  the  following  account 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  decoration  of  the  teeth: 
"Another  custom  which  we  found  in  Esmeraldas,  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  present  in  any 
other  part  of  South  America,  is  the  docoration  of  the 
teeth  by  the  insertion  of  inlays  of  small  perforations 
cut  in  the  enamel  of  the  upper  incisors.  This  custom 
of  decorating  the  teeth  was  quite  common  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico,  where  different  settings  were  used. 
In  the  Mayan  area,  as  far  south  as  Salvador,  the  ob- 
ject most  often  used  for  the  inlay  was  jadeite.  In 
Mexico,  for  example  in  Oaxaca,  I  have  found  hematite 
used;  in  Vera  Cruz,  turquoise  has  been  found;  and  in 
other  parts  teeth  with  settings  of  rock  crystal,  obsidian, 
and  a  red  cement  have  been  found.  We  have  never 
heard  of  this  custom  in  Colombia  or  Peru,  but  in  Es- 
meraldas, in  Atacames,  skulls  have  been  found  with 
tiny  disks  of  gold  set  into  the  teeth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  material."  ,  The  general  concensus  of 
opinion  among  anthropologists  is  that  ornamentation 
was  the  sole  object. 

r— mam — : — - — : — 

A  notable  event  of  T913  in  the  asbestos  industry  of 
the  United  States  was  the  opening  of  a  new  locality  in 
Arizona,  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Globe.  It  is 
associated  with  limestone  and  in  this  respect  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  asbestos  'of  Canada,  which  is  found 
in  serpentine  rock,  derived 'from  peridotite.  Its  con- 
tent of,  iron  is  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  the  Canadian 
fibre,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better  for  insulating  pur- 
poses. Canada,  however,  produces  more  than"  half  the 
world's  supply  of  the  raw  fibre,  which  is,  .brought  into 
this,  country  and  manufactured  into  products. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
O  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 
Whose   broad   stripes   and  bright   stars,   through  the  perilous 
fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming ! 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,   the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave   proof   through   the  night  that   our  flag  was   still   there : 

O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread   silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,   now   conceals,  now   discloses  ? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now   shines  on  the  stream  : 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner !      O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 

A  home  and  a   country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 

No   refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave  : 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth   wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

Oh !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation  ! 

Blest   with  victory   and  peace,   may  the  heaven-rescued   land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,   for  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto :     "In  God  is  our  trust." 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  tile  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

— Francis  Scott  Key. 
» 

America. 
My    country,    'tis    of    thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land   where    my   fathers    died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain-side 

Let  Freedom  ring. 

My   native   country,    thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, — 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My   heart   with    rapture   thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And   ring  from   all  the   trees 

Sweet  Freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, — 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may   our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,   our  King. 

— Samuel  Francis  Smith. 


Concord  Hymn. 

Sitng  at   the    Completion   of   the   Battle   Monument,   April    IV  1836. 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps  ; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone; 
That  memory  may   their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

— Ralph   Waldo  Emerson. 


In  the  four  fields  of  stone-cutting,  hard,  soft,  cast 
stone,  and  terra  cotta,  new  methods  have  wrought  great 
changes  of  late.  In  the  large  cutting  plants  limestone 
is  handled  like  so  much  wood,  and  is  cut  by  circular 
saws,  smoothed  by  planes,  and  bored  into  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  tools  as  are  used  by  woodworkers. 
By  all  means  the  most  interesting  machine  used  in  this 
work  is  the  diamond  saw.  The  word  "diamond"  is  not 
fancifully  applied,  for  the  device  actually  includes  a 
huge  circular  saw  set  around  the  edge  with  real  dia- 
monds. They  are  not  the  clear,  white  stones  that  are 
used  in  jewelry,  to  be  sure,  but  for  all  that  they  are 
real  black  diamonds,  said  to  be  worth  about  $5  a  karat. 
These  stones  are  about  the  size  of  dried  peas  and  are 
set  in  pairs  in  interchangeable  steel  teeth.  One  of 
these  saws  will  eat  its  way  through  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  inches  in  a  minute.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  the  diamond  teeth  are  taken  out  and  sent  away 
to  be  recut  and  reset.  A  new  set  of  diamonth  teeth 
is  then  put  in  place,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600. 
■■» 

A  Portuguese,  Joao  Alberto  Castello  Branco,  is  said 
to  have  planted  the  first  coffee  tree  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1760,  and  from  this  small  beginning  has  developed 
the  industry  which  has  made  Brazil  the  greatest  coffee 
producer  of  the  world.  The  United  States  imported  in 
1913  over  625,000,000  pounds,  having  a  value  at  the 
ports  of  entry  of.  $73,650,430. 


July  4,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


Professor   Ferrero   Shows    Some    of  Jthe    Contrasts    Between 
Rome  and  America,  But  Avoids  a  Verdict. 


Professor  Ferrero  gives  us  fair  warning  in  the  prefa- 
tory chapter  of  his  "Ancient  Rome  and  Modern 
America"  that  his  comparisons  between  two  far  re- 
moved ages  of  human  history  will  not  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  definite  judgment.  On  the  contrary  his 
aim  is  rather  to  show  us  that  no  definite  judgment  is 
possible  and  that  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  seeking 
for  a  verdict  on  the  progress  or  decadence  of  times,  of 
nations,  and  of  civilizations.  We  have  no  standard  of 
measurements  that  we  can  apply,  no  yardstick  that  is 
available  for  such  a  purpose  as  this.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  note  differences  while  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  strike  a  balance  of  good  and  evil. 

But  we  may  believe  that  the  distinguished  author's 
disinclination  to  seek  a  verdict  and  a  balance  will  in 
itself  be  the  cause  of  some  consternation  among  the 
optimists.  Are  we  not  then  living  in  an  "age  of 
progress"?  Can  there  conceivably  be  any  doubt  about 
this?  Now  if  progress  means  mere  movement  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  if  progress  means 
movement  to  some  desirable  goal  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  doubt,  for  who  shall  say  what  is  a  desirable 
goal?  We  have  heard  much  about  the  liberation  of 
man  from  ancient  servitudes,  but  since  the  servitudes 
themselves  were  the  elaborate  creation  of  men  them- 
selves it  becomes  a  little  hard  to  discriminate  between 
the  slave,  the  tyrant,  and  the  liberator.  They  are  in- 
deed one  and  the  same  person.  Moreover,  we  may  re- 
member that  man  in  regaining  his  "liberty"  has  not  been 
born  again  to  a  new  destiny  nor  has  he  regenerated  his 
own  nature.  He  has  done  no  more  than  employ  his 
own  energies  in  a  new  way,  or  rather  in  many  new 
ways.  Whether  those  ways  are  the  best  ways  remains 
to  be  seen.  Whether  American  ideals,  or  European 
ideals,  or  the  ideals  of  ancient  Rome,  are  the  best  can 
not  yet  be  determined.  All  we  can  say  is  that  they  are 
different,  and  that  the  one  thing  that  has  not  changed 
is  human  nature  itself. 

How  deep  these  idealistic  differences  may  be  is  shown 
by  the  learned  author  in  his  first  few  pages.  He  tells  us 
that  the  European  is  struck  with  amazement  to  find  in 
American  practice  the  reappearance  of  the  ancient  ju- 
dicial tyrannies  of  Rome  in  the  shape  of  the  injunction: 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  find  ancient  Rome 
reappearing  in  one  of  the  most  important  juridical  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  an  institution  which  we  should 
search  for  in  vain  in  Europe,  great  mistress  of  laws  though 
she  be  accounted.  One  of  the  American  institutions  which 
seems  to  Europeans  most  contrary  to  the  modern  spirit,  and 
for  that  reason  most  deserving  of  severe  blame,  is  the  right  of 
"injunctions"  with  which  American  magistrates  are  invested. 
To  Europe,  where  the  bureaucracy,  though  immovable  and 
little  subject  to  control,  can  not  step  outside  the  precise 
prescriptions  of  the  law  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  this 
discretionary  power  of  the  American  magistrates  seems  little 
less  than  an  instrument  of  intolerable  tyranny.  A  brilliant 
European,  who  is  a  distinguished  professor  of  literature  in 
one  of  the  universities  of  North  America,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding a  very  lengthy  sojourn  in  the  American  republic, 
has  preserved  intact  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
World,  said  to  me  one  day  in  New  York  :  "In  this  land  of 
liberty  there  is  one  tyranny  more  terrible  than  all  the  tyran- 
nies of  Europe,  that  of  the  judicial  power!"  That  a  magis- 
trate should  have  the  power  to  give  orders,  be  they  of  only 
momentary  validity,  which  are  the  expressions  of  his  own 
will  and  not  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  seems  to  the  European 
a  monstrous  thing,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tyrannies,  which  har- 
monizes  but   ill   with   republican   institutions. 

The  dominating  principle  of  the  old  civilizations  was 
quality;  that  of  the  new  civilizations  quantity.  This 
may  be  taken  partly  to  account  for  the  widespread  dis- 
content that  runs  pari  passu  with  unexampled  triumphs 
in  the  domain  of  science,  disease,  and  politics.  The  de- 
sire for  quantity  has  stimulated  the  invention  and  use 
of  machines,  although  no  machine  ever  designed  is  so 
efficient  as  the  human  hand  in  the  production  of 
beauty : 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wealth,  this  power, 
and  this  knowledge,  a  dull  sense  of  disquietude  vexes  men's 
souls.  Man  is  not  yet  content.  Every  day  he  finds  new 
pretexts  or  motives  for  complaining.  One  of  the  most  oft- 
repeated  of  these  pretexts  or  motives  is  that  the  world  is 
becoming  uglier.  If  in  our  cities  any  beautiful  part  remains, 
it  is  nearly  always  the  old  part.  In  the  historical  cities  the 
new  parts  are  horrible,  and  form  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
older.  The  altogether-new  cities — especially  those  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  century  in  America — appear  to  the 
artistic  eye  almost  always  like  a  sort  of  anteroom  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Architecture  has  become  a  mother  of  mon- 
sters. Sculpture  and  painting,  which  were  once  upon  a  time 
the  two  most  select  amongst  the  decorative  arts,  protected 
and  pampered  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  and  adored  by 
the  masses,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  a  thou- 
sand artifices  to  extort  orders  out  of  the  negligent  malevo- 
lence of  an  epoch,  whose  ornaments  and  monuments  seem  an 
encumbrance  and  an  excrescence  rather  than  a  beauty.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  dress  of  men  and  women  was 
a  work  of  art.  At  the  present  day  only  that  of  women 
has  preserved  a  certain  artistic  grace  and  beauty.  Let 
us  not  dwell  upon  the  countless  other  forms  of  ugliness  which 
have  invaded  our  houses  with  the  furniture,  the  carpets,  the 
candelabra,  and  the  china. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  except  satiety.  Quan- 
tity and  quality  are  not  necessarily  irreconcilable  terms. 
Is  it  not  just  possible,  asks  the  author,  that  this  craze 
for  work,  for  riches,  and  for  speed,  of  which  we  are 
victims,  may  slacken  somewhat,  and  give  men  time  to 
collect  their  thoughts  and  to  piece  together  the  shat- 
tered grandeur  of  the  modern  world  in  the  image  of  a 
more  serene  and   composed  beauty?     Are  men   really 


doomed  to  become  more  insatiable,  or  will  the  day 
come  when  they  will  think  it  wiser  to  seek  beautiful 
things  rather  than  merely  large  things? 

I  feel  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to  answer  this  question 
with  a  brutal  "No"  ;  and  I  hope  that  many  others  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  For  one  can  not  help  thinking  that  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  epochs  in  history  would  really  begin 
on  the  day  on  which  Europe  and  America  succeeded  in 
reconciling  in  a  new  civilization  the  two  opposite  principles 
of  quantity  and  quality,  and  in  employing  the  extraordinary 
riches  at  their  disposal  in  adorning  and  beautifying  the  world, 
which  their  energy  and  audacity  have  so  immeasurably  en- 
larged in  recent  centuries. 

Even  in  our  marriage  relationships  Professor  Ferrero 
is  not  able  to  give  that  ungrudging  applause  to 
modernity  that  modernity  itself  has  grown  used  to  ex- 
pect. The  condition  of  women  in  the  ancient  family 
was  in  many  respects  bad  enough,  but  there  were  com- 
pensations. The  liberty  of  today  has  made  marriage  a 
struggle  for  the  woman,  and  "those  who  triumph  are  not 
always  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  wise" : 

Modern  liberty  has  set  a  high  price  on  beauty  and  in- 
telligence in  woman,  which  is  all  to  the  good ;  but  it  has  also 
made  coquetry,  frivolity,  and  vapidity  into  qualities  which 
are  useful  for  the  conquest  of  man,  who  is  not  always  a 
reasonable  being  and  is  even  less  reasonable  than  usual  when 
he  is  in  love — which  is  not  all  to  the  good.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  a  man  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  attractions  of  a  frivolous  and 
seductive  girl  than  to  those  of  a  serious  and  sensible  woman. 

The  author  asks  us  somewhat  sombrely  to  remember 
that  the  glamour  of  the  external  manifestations  of 
wealth  and  power  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  real 
wealth  and  power.  It  was  precisely  these  external  signs 
that  preceded  the  fall  of  Rome.  Can  we  honestly  de- 
clare that  our  epoch  is  untainted  by  this  mania  for 
grandeur  and  display,  this  spirit  of  sterile  public  and 
private  rivalry  which  caused  the  ancient  Roman  empire 
to  squander  such  vast  treasures,  and  cloaked  its  fatal 
decadence  with  a  vesture  of  splendor?  No  one  can 
maintain  that  we  are  free  from  such  a  taint: 

Whoever  casts  his  eyes  around  him,  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  sees  this  impression  gaining  ground  on  all  sides 
and  acquiring  force.  It  fouls  the  stream  of  politics,  religion, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  It  corrupts  or  transforms  the 
spirit  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  the  lower  classes.  Not  only 
that,  but  there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  consider  this  im- 
pression a  sign  of  force,  a  proof  of  greatness  and  of  progress. 
The  history  of  Rome  admonishes  us,  then,  to  distrust  this 
illusion,  and  to  sound  the  spirit  of  our  civilization  to  its 
deepest  depths — that  spirit  which  to  us  seems  a  limpid  mirror 
of  perfection,  while  it  is  really  very  much  the  opposite. 

The  difference  between  the  rich  and  poor  was  much 
less  marked  in  the  ancient  world  than  it  is  today,  a 
point  worthy  of  some  reflection  by  people  who  profess 
to  be  democratic.  Rich  and  poor  lived  in  close  contact, 
treating  each  other  as  equals,  provided  always  that  they 
were  of  the  same  rank  socially  and  politically.  A  rich 
Roman  could  not  have  entertained  a  freedman  even 
though  he  were  richer  than  himself.  But  he  could  en- 
tertain a  free-born  citizen  and  regard  him  as  an  equal, 
however  wretched  his  lot.  We  have  now  reversed  that 
process  by  using  the  standard  of  wealth  as  the  only  one 
in  our  caste  distinctions,  and  who  can  question  that  the 
change  is  much  for  the  worse? 

If,  therefore,  the  ancient  conception  of  the  social  relations 
was  less  humane  and  less  generous  than  ours,  it  was  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  moral  grandeur  that  is  wanting  to  ours, 
inasmuch  as  in  estimating  a  man,  it  subordinated  his  wealth 
to  ideal  qualities,  such  as  free  birth,  or  good  birth,  or  citi- 
zenship. So  it  maintained  in  society  certain  moral  values 
which  were  not  to  be  bought  with  money.  The  poorest  of 
Roman  citizens  was  conscious  and  proud  of  possessing  some- 
thing of  inestimable  value,  which  the  richest  and  most  opu- 
lent of  Roman  freedmen  could  not  acquire  for  all  his  wealth ; 
and  this  sentiment  was  a  very  real  alleviation  of,  and  com- 
pensation for,  his  poverty.  Dare  we  assert  that  in  this  re- 
spect our  social  system  does  not  fall  short  of  the  ancient  one  ? 
Such  an  assertion  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  bold  one. 
The  gravest  weakness  in  modern  society  consists  precisely 
in  this  continual  increase  of  the  power  of  money,  as  an  all- 
regulating  force  and  universal  standard.  If  the  social  evo- 
lution which  we  are  witnessing  continues  on  the  path  on 
which  it  has  started,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  nothing  in 
life  worth  having  which  is  not  purchasable  for  money ;  and 
then  what  means  will  there  be  left  of  bridling  the  greed  and 
envy  of  the  poor? 

Professor  Ferrero  tells  us  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to 
a  cultured  and  clever  American  hostess,  an  author, 
knowing  three  languages,  highly  educated  in  many  di- 
rections, and  belonging  to  what  one  might  call  the  in- 
tellectual middle  class.  He  found  speedily  that  his 
hostess  was,  perforce,  her  own  cook  and  chambermaid, 
and  not  a  particularly  good  cook  either.  Now,  had 
such  a  woman  lived  in  Europe  she  would  have  earned 
far  less,  but  she  would  have  lived  in  better  style,  she 
would  have  kept  a  servant  to  perform  uncongenial 
work,  she  would  have  lived  in  a  larger  and  less  in- 
flammable house,  and  she  would  have  had  fresher  and 
better  food.  What,  then,  had  American  conditions  done 
for  her? 

Then  I  asked  myself :  "But  what  is  the  use  of  wealth, 
then,  if  it  is  not  a  means  of  living  better,  of  securing  some 
extra  ease,  comfort,  or  pleasure?  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  startling  paradox,  of  riches  turning  from  a  blessing  into 
a  torment?  How  comes  it  that  America,  which  has  shown 
such  energy  in  the  exploitation  of  the  immense  wealth  hidden 
in  her  boundless  territory,  has  not  followed  up  her  conquests 
by  converting  these  riches  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation? How  is  it  that,  in  this  fortunate  country,  it  is  these 
middle  classes  who  suffer  most  who  yet  have  an  influence  on 
the  government  such  as  they  have  in  no  European  country? 
Why  can  we  find  in  poorer  countries  individuals  and  classes 
who  are  happier  because  they  are  better  satisfied  with  their 
condition  ? 

It  was  by  reflecting  on  this  problem  that  I  at  last  arrived 
at  a  comprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  American  progress. 


and  that  I  finally  lighted  on  the  subject,  the  frame,  and  tbe 
key  of  the  dialogue  over  which  I  had  so  long  worried.  How 
and  in  what  way,  I  shall  recount  in  the  following  chapter. 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  author's  charges  is 
that  America  has  not  only  uglified  herself,  but  that  she 
is  rapidly  uglifying  Europe.  The  Old  World  is  fast 
being  saturated  with  the  American  worship  of  quan- 
tity rather  than  of  quality.  The  American  idea  of 
progress,  he  tells  us,  has  become  in  Europe  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  dissolving  force.  The  adoption  of  elec- 
tric light  has  become  a  sign  of  progress,  but  nobody 
ever  thinks  it  a  barbarism  to  allow  some  old  monu- 
ment to  fall  into  ruins: 

The  most  evident  proof  of  this  triumph  of  American 
progress  is  the  decadence  or  disappearance  of  all  the  schools 
of  art.  Europe  was  in  past  centuries,  in  harder  and  more 
difficult  times  than  the  present,  the  glorious  mother  and  mis- 
tress of  civilization,  because  under  diverse  forms  she  man- 
aged to  create  and  keep  going  schools  of  literature,  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  and  music.  Today  these  schools  have 
almost  all  disappeared ;  and  the  few  survivors,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  in  a  state  of  decadence.  On  the  other 
hand,  schools  of  electricity,  dyeing,  weaving,  mechanics,  com- 
merce, and  chemistry  abound  and  flourish  ;  they  are  the  only 
schools  the  masses  now  require.  In  past  centuries,  the  states 
and  aristocracies  of  Europe  had  in  various  ways  protected 
and  encouraged  the  arts ;  and  this  protection  had  been  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  their  progress.  Now  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  The  wealthy  classes  of  Europe  today  consider  it 
much  more  dignified  and  elegant  to  build  motor-cars  and  aero- 
planes than  to  help  painting  and  sculpture.  As  to  the  states, 
if  one  of  them  tries  to  encourage  some  art,  protests  pour  in 
from  every  side  that  the  expenditure  is  a  wasting  of  the 
people's  money  in  the  most  idiotic  way.  Italy  was  for  cen- 
turies the  mistress  of  the  world  in  every  art.  Yet  even  in 
Italy  bitter  complaints  are  made  today  about  the  few  millions 
which  the  public  bodies  have  spent  in  the  last  thirty  years 
in  raising  monuments  to  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution. 

Another  feature  of  the  fatal  Americanization  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  disfavor  into  which  disinterested  studies 
have  fallen.  Rich  as  it  is,  the  world  of  today  is  less 
capable  of  searching  after  the  true  for  the  sole  pleasure 
of  expanding  the  field  of  knowledge  than  it  was  two 
centuries  ago  when  it  was  so  much  poorer.  Even  scien- 
tists nowadays  "want  to  see  their  discoveries  turned 
into  money" : 

The  Americanisation  of  Europe,  then,  is  a  fatal  phenome- 
non. Europe,  from  the  moment  when  she  aspired  to  great 
wealth  and  to  the  dominion  of  nature,  was  called  upon  to 
renounce  her  claim  to  many  of  the  treasures  of  her  ancient 
and  refined  culture.  This  was  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
rested  for  a  moment-  And  yet  at  this  point  I,  as  a  Euro- 
pean, felt  a  misgiving.  If  matters  stood  thus,  was  not  Eu- 
rope fatally  doomed  to  become  even  more  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canised in  the  future  ?  At  the  present  time  the  appetites  and 
ambitions  of  all  classes  in  Europe,  even  the  most  numerous, 
have  been  given  free  rein.  Everybody,  from  the  aristocrat  of 
ancient  lineage  to  the  most  obscure  peasant,  wishes  to  earn, 
spend,  and  accumulate  as  much  as  he  can.  There  is  no  power, 
human  or  divine,  which  can  pretend  to  drive  back  toward  its 
historical  fountain-head  this  immense  torrent  of  greed  and 
ambition.  Europe  thus  is  fated  to  become  increasingly  ob- 
livious of  the  traditions  of  its  ancient  and  disinterested 
culture  ;  to  struggle  to  imitate  and  compete  with  America  in 
the  production   of  great  riches  at  greater  speed. 

The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  portents  of  dis- 
aster are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  remedies, 
and  the  most  sinister  of  all  signs  is  the  destruction  of 
the  moral  sense.  Industry  is  a  "continual  deception," 
and  the  whole  social  system  is  weakened  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  internal  restraints  which  keep  a  man  from 
lying  and  cheating.  What  will  our  customs  be  like,  he 
asks,  when  nobody  any  longer  feels  any  remorse  or 
scruple  in  cheating  his  neighbor? 

The  growing  depravity  of  customs,  furthermore,  threatens 
us  with  no  less  a  danger.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
horrors  of  the  modern  Babylons,  as  Catholic  priests  and 
Protestant  ministers  are  apt  to  do.  Their  grief  at  seeing  the 
rising  generation  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  wise  counsels  makes 
them  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  customs  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  hurrying  it  towards  a  dangerous  crisis.  The  internal 
restraints  are  being  relaxed,  and  temptations  and  facilities 
are  multiplying  with  the  growth  of  riches  and  of  cities,  and 
with  the  increasing  mobility  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  so 
many  of  whom  it  prompts  to  leave  their  native  village  or 
country.  Especially  in  the  big  cities  where  every  one  is  un- 
known, can  easily  hide  away,  and  is  watched  by  nobody  ;  where 
money  has  greater  power  over  men's  minds  because  there  is 
more  of  it  and  more  of  it  is  needed — virtue  runs  serious  and 
continual  risks.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  we  are  undoing, 
little  by  little,  Christianity's  great  contribution  to  the  chasten- 
ing of  our  customs,  by  suppressing  many  of  the  limits  which 
Christianity  had  established  with  such  labor  in  the  midst  of 
the  unbridled  license  of  the  ancient  world.  We  are  traveling, 
therefore,  step  by  step  back  towards  paganism,  with  all  its 
conveniences  and  all  its  perils.  Already,  in  fact,  we  can  see 
cropping  up  here  and  there  in  the  richer  and  more  highly 
civilized  countries  and  classes  that  mortal  sickness  which 
killed  the  ancient  civilizations  ;  sterility.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  all  the  most  flourishing  ancient  civilizations  have  perished 
is  that  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  glory  the  population 
suddenly  began  to  dwindle;  and  this  sterility  which  killed  them 
was  the  effect  to  a  large  extent  of  the  license  of  their  cus- 
toms. Love  remains  fertile  only  so  long  as  it  restrains  itself 
and  limits  itself. 

Professor  Ferrero  writes  with  the  studied  modera- 
tion of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  But  it  is 
not  a  beautiful  or  a  comforting  picture  that  he  draws 
in  spite  of  his  obvious  wish  to  admire  whatever  a  gen- 
erous mind  can  find  to  be  admirable.  On  the  whole 
his  book  may  be  said  to  leave  us  with  the  general  im- 
pression that  it  was  better  to  be  an  ancient  Roman, 
and  that  if  progress  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  the  happiness  and  content  of  the  individual  our 
progress  has  been  to  the  rear  rather  than  to  the 
van. 

Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  Amert. 
elmo  Ferrero,    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam 
net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


You  Never  Know  Your  Luck. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  never  yet  wrote  any- 
thing mediocre,  but  he  has  accustomed  us  to 
such  extraordinarily  high  standards  that  we 
are  unduly  sensitive  to  a  decline.  His  latest 
novel  is  a  picture  of  life  in  western  Canada, 
a  picture  that  is  drawn  with  vigor  and  ac- 
curacy, with  a  plot  that  has  a  certain  limp 
in  its  gait  that  suggests  either  haste  or  lack 
of  creative  interest.  The  hero  is  James 
Crozier,  who  has  left  his  wealthy  wife  in 
England  after  breaking  his  promise  to  her  to 
eschew  horse  racing.  He  makes  one  more 
bet  on  a  dead  sure  thing,  loses  his  fortune, 
and  rather  than  live  on  his  wife's  money  he 
emigrates  to  Canada. 

The  heroine  may  be  said  to  be  the  fasci- 
nating Kitty,  in  whose  house  Crozier  lodges, 
and  who  falls  in  love  with  one  who  is  evi- 
dently an  artistocrat,  but  who  proves  that  he 
is  also  a  man.  When  Crozier  is  wounded  and 
likely  to  die  Kitty  self-sacrificingly  telegraphs 
to  his  wife  and  then  devises  an  ingenious  plan 
for  reconciling  the  couple.  The  plan  is  in- 
genious, but  the  author  does  not  carry  it  out 
in  quite  his  usual  deft  way.  We  are  allowed 
to  see  the  wheels  go  round  a  little  too  plainly, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  the  mechanism 
rather  too  soon.  Possibly  Sir  Gilbert  has 
been  infected  with  the  thirst  for  popularity 
that  spoils  so  much  otherwise  good  work,  but 
certainly  we  miss  the  fine  tints  and  the  deli- 
cate creative  work  that  have  distinguished  his 
earlier  novels. 

You  Never  Know  Your  Luck.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

The  Changing  Order. 

Mr.  Wickersham's  experience  as  Attorney- 
General  is  some  qualification  even  for  so  for- 
midable a  task  as  writing  "Essays  on  Govern- 
ment, Monopoly,  and  Education  During  a 
Period  of  Readjustment."  Perhaps  the  word 
readjustment  is  not  well  chosen,  since  to  re- 
adjust is  to  bring  once  more  into  a  satisfac- 
tory state  or  condition,  and  it  now  seems 
likely  that  we  are  bringing  things  into  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state  or  condition. 

Mr.  Wickersham  gives  us  thirteen  essays 
devoted  to  business,  engineering,  the  Sher- 
man Act,  interstate  commerce,  the  dissolu- 
tion suits,  interstate  carriers,  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Himself  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  he  is  a  little  prone  to  write  of  the 
things  peculiarly  interesting  to  lawyers,  but 
none  the  less  we  find  that  some  of  his 
writings  are  of  an  extraordinary  and  general 
interest  and  marked  by  a  deep  philosophic  in- 
sight. He  says,  for  example,  that  we  are  a 
law-ridden  people  and  that  we  pass  laws  very 
much  as  the  Chinese  buy  a  paper  prayer  and 
hang  it  up  to  placate  their  gods.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Chinese  have  the  best  of  it,  since 
their  paper  prayers  can  not  conceivably  hurt 
any  one  and  may  even  be  beneficial  on  the 
theory  that  there  are  gods,  whereas  our  laws 
can  be,  and  are,  exceedingly  mischievous. 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Wickersham  invites  us  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
to  find  such  parallel  between  those  days  and 
ours  as  may  be  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 
The  National  Assembly,  he  says,  were  mere 
theorists.  They  were  guided  by  philosophical 
hypotheses  unaided  by  experience.  They  re- 
sorted to  philosophy  and  speculation — not 
history — for  remedies.  They  proposed  to  en- 
act into  law  the  wildest  Utopian  dreams. 
They  conceived  of  man  as  possessed  of  the 
most  exalted  virtues  and  of  a  wisdom  which 
sprang,  like  Minerva,  full  armored  from  the 
head  of  Jove.  Therefore  the  nation  must 
make  its  own  laws,  determine  all  controver- 
sies, and  initiate  and  control  all  actions  which 
the  exigencies  of  national  existence  might  re- 
quire. What  the  people  willed  at  any  mo- 
ment must  become  at  once  the  rule  of  action 
for  the  commonwealth.  The  resemblance  to 
our  own  day  is  certainly  a  significant  one, 
and  we  shall  indeed  be  fortunate  if  the  re- 
semblance is  not  to  be  calamitously  continued, 
although  Mr.  Wickersham  allows  this  final 
reflection    to   be    inferred. 

The  Changing  Order.  By  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham. New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 


The  Law  of  Life. 
Here    we   have   a   novel    well   suited   to    the 
social  purist  and  to  those  who  yearn  for  the 
highly    desirable    but    wholly    impossible    ideal 
of  the  single  standard  of  morality.     Its  chief 
defect  is  the   fact  that  its  hero   shares  with 
the  immortal   Mrs.   Harris  that  unreality  that 
caused    the    equally    immortal    Betsy    Prig   to 
say  that  "there  aint  no  such  a  person."     Rob- 
ert Mackenzie  is  a  very  pure  young  man  who 
talks  like  a  tract  and  whom  we  suspect  to  be 
a  prig,    although   the   author   says  he   is  not. 
When    ne   proposes    to    Miss    Willoughby   that 
very  ch  .ste  young  lady  put  him  on  probation 
is    sad    to    relate    that   he   falls    from 
.nvited   to   a   New   York  supper  party 
neet   to   La   Carmona,    a   beautiful   young 
cville  star,  he  drinks  a  glass  of  wine,  al- 
_h  he  knows  that  his  head  will  not  stand 


it,  and  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning  he 
finds  La  Carmona — well,  where  she  ought  not 
to  be.  So  poor  Robert  is  sent  into  the  wil- 
derness like  the  Pascal  lamb  when  Miss  Wil- 
loughby hears  of  this  little  escapade,  and  al- 
though we  know  that  he  will  eventually  be 
restored  to  favor  we  feel  that  the  task  of  re- 
habilitation will  be  a  long  one.  Personally 
our  sympathies  are  with  La  Carmona,  who 
seems  much  the  nicer  girl  of  the  two, 
but  it  is  only  the  shelter  of  anonymity  that 
enables  us  to  say  so. 

The    Law    of    Life.      By    Carl    Werner.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.;   $1.25   net. 


Shallows. 

Many  stories  have  been  written  with  the 
Young  Pretender  for  their  hero,  but  there 
are  few  among  them  that  can  translate  into 
modern  language  or  to  modern  comprehen- 
sion the  loyalty,  the  devotion,  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  so  lavishly  poured  forth  upon  an 
altar  so  unworthy.  And  now  comes  Mr.  Wat- 
son with  his  capital  novel,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind,  but  we  are  still  perplexed  by  the 
passionate  consecration  of  such  a  girl  as  Eth- 
lenn  Murdoch  to  the  cause  of  a  man  so  evi- 
dently a  libertine  and  a  drunkard.  There 
must  have  been  some  strange  and  vanished 
power  to  kingship  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
it  was  able  to  consign  so  many  to  exile  and 
poverty  and  death  and  to  glorify  all  calamity 
by  its  magic.  We  may  call  it  a  superstition, 
but  still  it  refuses  to  be  explained. 

Mr.  Wat  son's  story  is  much  like  many 
others  in  its  incidents,  but  he  succeeds  in 
clothing  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  melancholy 
and  doom  that  befits  its  topic  and  that  per- 
haps is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  artifice. 

Shallows.  -By  Frederick  Watson.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.35   net 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Those  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar— and  evidently  there  are  such  persons — 
will  find  a  strong  plea  for  action  in  a  little 
volume  just  issued  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
($1.50  net).  It  is  entitled  "The  Reform  of 
the  Calendar,"  and  its  author  is  Alexander 
Philip,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  It  is  so 
clearly  written  as  almost  to  persuade  us  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  matter. 

Gladys  E.  Locke,  M.  A.,  describes  her 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  as  made  up  of  "various 
scenes  and  events  in  the  life  of  her  majesty." 
Perhaps  this  is  a  better  method  than  the 
more  formal  history,  as  it  is  certainly  more 
readable.  The  author  deals  with  the  salient 
incidents  in  the  life  of  her  heroine,  and  al- 
though we  may  suspect  her  of  undue  par- 
tiality for  the  greatest  of  all  queens  it  is  an 
error  upon  the  right  side  and  therefore  par- 
donable. The  book  is  published  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.     Price,   $1.35   net 

The  magazine  reader  will  be  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  essays  by  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  who  seems  able  to  look  with  a  spe- 
cial understanding  and  sympathy  alike  upon 
the  city  and  the  country.  Fourteen  of  these 
essays  have  now  been  printed  in  volume  form 
under  the  title  of  "Barn  Doors  and  Byways" 
and  published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  One 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  merits  is  that  he  does:  not 
"gush."  Also  he  gives  us  much  curious  in- 
formation, such  as  that  there  are  mink  to  be 
found — or  rather  not  to  be  found — in  the 
Bronx  Park  in  New  York  and  that  they  take 
their  full  toll  of  bird  life. 

The  collector  of  Shakespearean  literature 
will  find  a  book  to  his  heart  in  "Highways 
and  Byways  of  Shakespeare's  Country,"  by 
W.  H.  Hutton  (Macmillan  Company;  S2  net). 
The  author  has  gone  over  the  ground  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  the  result  is  a  book  of 
448  pages  of  minute  research  into  histories, 
pedigrees,  and  tradition  that  should  satisfy 
the  most  ardent  student.  Possibly  this  and 
other  books  of  the  kind  may  be  suspected  of 
harboring  details  that  might  well  be  allowed 
to  die,  but  its  compilation  was  evidently  a 
work  of  love,  and  it  will  doubtless  find  many 
an  appreciative  reader.  Tne  very  numerous 
illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  are  a  valu- 
able addition. 

Stories  of  fire-fighting  are  always  sure  of 
an  audience  and  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
tell  such  stories  that  John  Kenlon,  chief  of 
the  New  York  fire  department,  who  gives  us 
this  book  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  which 
is  titled  "Fires  and  Fire-Fighting"  and  sub- 
titled "A  History  of  Modern  Fire-Fighting 
with  a  Review  of  Its  Development  from 
Earliest  Times."  Mr.  Kenlon's  historical 
chapters  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
while  his  sketches  of  modern  appliances  and 
conditions  are  the  most  important.  He  tells 
us  of  the  arson  fraternity,  the  hotel  peril, 
theatres  and  their  dangers,  fires  in  schools, 
factories,  and  hospitals,  of  gasoline  and  in- 
surance. In  short  he  tells  us  of  even-thing 
relevant  to  fire-fighting,  and  he  does  it  in  so 
felicitous  a  way  as  largely  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  remarkable  volume.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Price,  $2.50  net 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce 
a  third  impression  of  Cornelius  Weygandt's 
"Irish  Plays  and  Playwrights"  and  a  fourth 
of  Miss  Jessie  Rittenhouse's  anthology,  "The 
Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse." 

"The  Sheep  Track"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sheep.  It  is  an  aspect  of  London  society  by 
Nesta  H.  Webster,  and  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  Its  heroine  has  been  brought 
up  by  a  scientific  father  quite  out  of  the 
world.  She  comes  to  London,  eager  to  ex- 
perience life,  only  to  find  an  utter  absence  of 
romance,  and  a  social  herd  pattering  along 
in  the  wake  of  the  bell-wether  on  the  sheep-  | 
track  of  convention.  What  happens  when 
she  attempts  explorations  is  the  story* 

Talcott  Williams,  the  director  of  the  school  , 
of    journalism    in    Columbia    University,    has 
become  one  of  the  editors  of  the  revision  of 
the    Xew    International    Encyclopaedia   now   in 
course  of  publication. 

Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany,  pastor  of  the  , 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston,  has  gone 
with  his  family  to  Ocean  Point  Maine,  for 
the  summer.  Mr.  Rihbany 's  autobiography, 
"A  Far  Journey,"  will  be  published  in  the 
fall  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Because  of  the  critical  situation  in  Mexico 
General  Funston's  "Memories  of  Two  Wars" 
(Scribner's)  is  more  valuable  than  ever.  Yet 
it  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  large  edition  at 
exactly  half  the  former  price. 

Out  of  the  "ancient  French"  into  a  middle- 
ages  English  William  Morris  has  translated 
four  delightful  "Old  French  Romances" 
(Scribner's).  In  his  introduction  Joseph 
,  Jacobs  well  sums  up  the  nature  of  the  tales 
and  the  manner  of  the  telling.  "Certainly," 
he  says,  "we  breathe  the  very  air  of  romance 
in  these  stories.  There  is  none  of  your  mod- 
ern priggish  care  for  the  state  of  your  soul. 
Men  take  rank  according  to  their  might 
women  are  valued  for  their  beauty  alone. 
Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous  and  the 
world  is  full  of  them.  .  .  .  Once  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  city  walls  and  none  knows 
what  may  happen.  We  have  stepped  forth 
into  the  Land  of  Faerie,  but  at  least  we  are 
in   the  open  air." 

The  recent  dynamiting  of  a  train  supposed 
to  be  carrying  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  some- 
what explained  in  "Behind  the  Veil  at  the 
Russian  Court"  (John  Lane  Company).  The 
character  of  the  present  ruler  is  not  if  we 
may  believe  Count  Vassili,  calculated  to  in- 
spire love  in  his  subjects. 

Harper  &  Brothers  recently  put  to  press 
for  reprintings :  "The  Mouse  Trap,"  by  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells ;  "Coffee  and  Repartee," 
by  John  Kendrick  Bangs ;  "The  Children  of 
Gideon,"  by  Walter  Besant :  "White  Heather," 
by  William  Black,  and  "The  Great  Shadow," 
by  Arthur   Conan   Doyle. 

"Bluebeard,"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  re- 
cently published  book,  is  now  being  trans- 
lated into  French. 

The  John  Lane  Company  published  on  June 
26 :  "Hunt  the  Slipper,"  by  Oliver  Madox 
Hueffer;  "Mrs.  Vanderstein's  Jewels,"  by 
Marion  Br>-ce,  and  "Louis  Norbert,"  by  Ver- 
non Lee,  author  of  "Vital  Lies." 

Thomas  Hardy  celebrated  his  seventy- 
fourth  birthday  on  June  2  by  serving  on  the 
grand  jury  of  the  Dorset  Assizes.  His  latest 
literary  services  to  his  Wessex  was  the  pub- 
lication last  autumn  of  "A  Changed  Man,"  a 
collection  of  stories  about  the  part  of  his 
country  he  has  made  famous. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  has  just 
published  a  new  novel  by  Hugh  Walpole, 
"The  Duchess  of  Wrexe."  which  promises  to 
rival  the  same  author's  "Fortitude" — a  book 
which  has  kept  up  its  vitality -ever  since  its 
publication.  "The  Duchess  of  Wrexe"  is  a 
story  of  the  world-wide  struggle  of  the  mod- 
ern cavalier  against  the  rising  tide  of  free- 
dom— of  the  new  democracy  against  the 
wealthy  and  exclusive  society  which  tries  to 
control  the  world  whether  in  London,  Xew 
York,   or   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  T.  Philip  Terry,  traveler  and  writer, 
has  begun  work  on  a  guide-book  to  China, 
and  expects  to  spend  the  summer  at  his  home 
in  Hingham.  Massachusetts,  arranging  and 
verifying  his  notes  for  the  new  book. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton  announce  a  new  prize 
novel  competition.  The  author  of  the  best 
novel  will  receive  $3000,  of  the  second  best 
novel  $1500,  and  there  will  be  also  a  spe- 
cial prize  of  $750  for  the  best  "first"  novel 
entered.  For  the  purposes  of  this  competi- 
tion a  "first"  novel  is  defined  as  one  by  a 
writer  who  has  never  before  had  a  work  of 
fiction  published  in  book  form — volumes  of 
short  stories  being  excepted.  The  competi- 
tion is  open  to  all,  but  no  author  may  submit 
more  than  two  books.  All  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted for  the  competition  must  be  received 
by    Hodder    &    Stoughton,    St    Paul's    House, 


Warwick  Square,  London,  E.  C,  on  or  before 
March  31,  1915.  Novels  may  be  sent  in  at 
any  time  previous  to  this  date.  Novels  sub- 
mitted for  the  competition  must  not  be  more 
than  150,000  words  in  length.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  should  contain  between 
S0.000  and  120,000  words. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

New  Publications 

of 

Special  Interest 

SABIN— Kit  Canon  Days $3.00 

FERRERO— Accient  Rome  and  Modem 

America 2.50 

KEY — The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood.  .    1.25 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention 

S/la/iAa^ifaMVtC  Ave. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


St  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND.   OREGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for   Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate.  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTER    SUPERIOR. 
St.    Helens   Hall. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date.'* 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New  York  City. 

Branches:  London,   Paris,  Berlin,  Sydney, 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOB  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street;  Mission  Branch, 
corner  Mission  and  Twenty-First  Streets;  Rich- 
mond District  Branch,  corner  Clement  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue;  Haight  Street  Branch, 
corner  Haight  and  Belvedere  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1914,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1914.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn 
dividends   from  July    1,    1914. 

GEORGE   TOURNY,    Manager. 


HUMBOLDT  SAYINGS  BANK,  7S3  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day, July  1,  1914.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal   from  July    1,    1914. 

H.  C.   KLEYESAHL,  Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAYINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  or  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  payable  on  and 
after  July    1,    1914. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Vice-President. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1914,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  1,  1914.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
July  1,  1914.  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
Taly  10  will  earn  interest  from  July  1,  1914. 
A.  PEDRINI,  Cashier. 
L.  SCATENA,  President. 


July  4,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Desert  and  Mrs.  Ajax. 
We  are  so  used  to  the  conventional  ranch 
story  that  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  this 
is  a  most  unconventional  one.  Instead  of 
cowboys  and  Indians  and  cattle  rustlers  we 
have  the  members  of  a  circus  company  who 
are  stranded  through  lack  of  funds — a  thing 
that  may  happen  to  the  best  of  us — and  who 
are  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Nevada 
ranch  owner.  All  the  members" of  the  party 
find  something  to  do  about  the  place,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  doing  it  they  are  regaled  with 
highly  imaginative  yarns  of  the  prairie  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fertile  mind  of  the  fore- 
man. The  idea  is  original  and  it  is  cleverly 
worked  out  and  with  the  essential  touch  of 
sentiment  as  the  various  characters  fall  in 
love  with  each  other  and  with  their  more 
than   hospitable   entertainers. 

The  Desert  and  Mrs.  Ajax.  By  Edward 
Moffat.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 


■Who's  Who  in  America. 
Volume  VIII  of  this  now  substantial  pro- 
duction contains  2920  pages  and  21,459  bio- 
graphical sketches,  of  which  4426  have  ap- 
peared in  no  previous  issue.  It  is  evident 
that  distinguished  Americans  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  apparently  it  will 
be  necessary  soon  either  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  inclusion  or  to  present  the  work  in 
two  volumes.  The  methods  of  selection  seem 
to  be  uniformly  good,  although  it  is  naturally 
impossible  always  to  detect  and  to  resist  the 
claims  of  self-conceit  and  even  of  sheer  im- 
pudence. "Who's  Who"  has  now  become  one 
of  the  necessities  of  existence,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  en- 
ergy, care,  and  thoroughness  that  have  con- 
duced to  this  result. 

Who's  Who  in   America.     Volume  VIII,   1914- 
1915.      Chicago:    A.    N.    Marquis  &   Co.;    $5    net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Henry  II.  By  L.  F.  Salzmann,  B.  A.,  F.  S. 
A.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  §2.50 
net. 

Issued  in  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  edited 
by  Robert  S.  Rait,  M.  A.,  and  William  Paige, 
F.   S.   A. 

Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in  Amer- 
ica. By  Henry  Chase.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott    Company ;    $1.25    net. 

Presenting  the  united  opinions  of  the  ablest  ad- 
vocates and  what  has  universally  been  admitted 
to  be   the   correct    theory. 

Two  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Stanley  Wash- 
burn. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

History  of  the  United  States.  By  Matthew 
Page  Andrews,  M.  A.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

With  155  illustrations  and  twenty- four  black 
and  white  maps  in  the  text,  also  frontispiece  and 
two  maps  in  full  color. 

The  South  African  Year  Book,  1914.  By 
W.  H.  Hosking.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $3.50  net. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  publication. 

The  Life  of  Henry  VII.  By  W.  M.  Gladys 
Temperley.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$2.50    net. 

Issued  in  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  edited 
by  Robert  S.  Rait,  M.  A.,  and  William  Page,  F. 
S.   A. 

Work  and  Wealth.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2   net. 

An  attempt  to  find  some  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent method  of  human  valuation  for  economic 
goods   and   processes. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Government.  Edited 
by  Andrew  C  McLaughlin,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  LL. 
B.,  and  Albert  Eushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
LL.  D.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  new  work.      Volume   I,   Abattoirs — Finality. 

./Esthetic  Dancing.  Prepared  by  Emit  Rath. 
New   York:   The  A.   S.   Barnes    Company. 

An  endeavor  to  place  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
of  physical  education  a  book  which  may  assist 
them    in    presenting   to    girls'    and   women's    classes 


the    rhythmic    movements    of    classic    and    esthetic 
dancing. 

Sava  and  The  Life  of  Man.  By  Leonid  An- 
dreyev.     New    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1    net. 

Two  plays.  Translated  from  the  French  with 
an  introduction  by  Thomas  Seltzer.  Issued  in  the 
Modern  Drama  Scries,  edited  by  Edwin  Bjork- 
man. 

When  Love  Flies  Out  of  the  Window.  By 
Leonard  Merrick.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley;   $1.20    net. 

A  novel. 

Nothing  Else  Matters.  By  William  Samuel 
Johnson.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

The     Sheep     Track.       By    Nesta    H.     Webster. 
New    York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.40   net. 
A  novel. 

The    Panama    Canal.      By    Frederic    J.    Haskin. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  second  edition. 

The  China  Year  Book,  1914.  By  H.  G.  W. 
Woodhead,  M.  J.  I.,  and  H.  T.  Montague  Bell, 
B.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50 
net. 

Third  year  of  publication. 

In  the  Footprints  of  the  Brontes.  By  Mrs. 
Ellis  H.  Chadwick.  New  York:  Brentano's;  $3.75 
net. 

Illustrated  with  forty-four  full-page  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  and  scenes. 

Cuddy  Yarborouch's  Daughter.  By  Una  L. 
Silberrad.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Happy  Woman. 
Anonymous.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.; 
$1.50    net. 

A  novel. 

Gay     Morning.       By     J.      E.      Buckrose.       New- 
York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.  By  George  Brandes. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  75  cents 
net. 

An   essay  on  aristocratic    radicalism. 

The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-1913.  By  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press;  $1  net. 

The   Stafford    Little  Lectures   for    1914. 


The  Booster  Club  of  Southern  California 
announces  a  music  contest,  for  which  the 
prize  of  $2000  will  be  paid  for  the  best  melody 
and  piano  score  set  to  the  winning  poem  and 
chorus  submitted.  The  competition  is  open 
to  the  citizens  of  all  countries.  Compositions 
must  be  arranged  for  voice  and  piano,  in  the 
usual  song  form,  set  to  the  words  of  this 
poem.  Band  and  orchestra  scores  may  .also 
be  submitted  at  the  option  of  the  composers. 
More  than  one  composition  may  be  submitted 
by  a  composer.  The  poem  complete  must  ac- 
company each  composition,  with  at  least  two 
verses  and  the  chorus  set  to  the  music  in 
the  usual  manner.  Composers  must  not  sign  , 
their  names  to  their  work,  but  must  affix  a 
distinctive  mark  of  identification,  sending 
with  the  composition  a  sealed  envelope  con- 
taining full  name  and  address,  and  bearing 
the  same  mark  of  identification.  The  award 
will  be  made  on  merit,  without  knowledge  by 
the  judges  of  the  identity  of  the  contestants. 


It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  of  Charles  Reade's  birth,  to  recall 
the  reason  he  gave  to  Henry  Watterson  for 
never  visiting  America.  "I  dare  not  think ! 
about  it,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "in  the  first  place,  I 
can't  drink  or  smoke,  and  I  should  not  get 
on  very  well  with  the  natives.  Next,  I  have 
a  weakness  for  high  living,  and  you  Ameri- 
cans have  such  an  awfully  jolly  lot  of  things 
to  eat  that  I'm  afraid  I  should  cram  myeslf 
to  death."  One  of  Reade's  peculiarities,  says 
J.  H.  Harper  in  "The  House  of  Harper,"  was 
that  he  failed  to  keep  copies  of  the  manu- 
scripts he  sent.  Once,  after  a  long  period 
of  illness,  he  forwarded  an  installment  of  a 
story  having  the  names  blank,  as  he  had  for- 
gotten what  they  were. 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 


ITS  CHARACTER  AND  GENERAL  EXCEL- 
LENCE REMAIN  UNCHANGED  AFTER 
MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  UNPRE- 
CEDENTED POPULARITY  AND  WIDE- 
SPREAD DEMAND. 
AN  ABSOLUTELY    PURE   RYE  WHISKEY 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

Swan  Creek. 
Stream,    stream,    stream. 
Oh,    the    willows    by    the    stream; 
The   poplars    and   the  willows 
And    the    gravel    all    agleam! 

Oh,    oh,    oh, 
And    the    mourning-doves  sang  "Oh!" 
From  their  hiding  in  the  oak  tops, 
Looking  on   the   world   below. 

Sky,  sky,  sky, 
And  all  wide  and  round  the  sky, 
With   the  white  clouds  rising,  coming. 
Coming,  shining,  drifting  by. 

Home,    home,    home, 
And  beyond  the  wood  was  home, 
With   the  old  road  leading  ready 
Where  the  open  door  said  come. 

Dream,  dream,  dream, 
Now  I  wake  not  but  I  dream 
Of  the  old  road  and  the  ring-doves 
And  the  willows  by  the  stream. 

— U'illiston    Fish,    in    Poetry. 


Under  Mauna  Loa. 
So  rich  the  rose,   so  fair  the  sky, 
I  win  no  sleep,   howe'er  I  lie; 
While    through   the   open    window    floats 
From    musical    and    many    throats 

An    island   melody. 
"Aloha   oe,"    they   softly   sing. 
In   chorus  to  the  throbbing  string. 

The  burning  stars,  the  garden  white, 
They  beckon    in  the  balmy  light. 
I   know   not  where   my    want   is    found, 
But  there's  a  longing  in  the  sound, 

A   fever  in   the   night; 
Aloha    oe,    the    rich    guitar, 
The    fainting   rose,  the   fevered  star. 
— Douglas    Ducr,   in   Century    Magazine. 


Fragments  ot  a  Poem  by  Sappho. 
Horsemen    or    footmen    on    the    plain 
Glittering,    or    ships    upon    the    main 

Men    call    the    fairest    thing. 
Not    so,    I    ween,    for    I    declare 
The    loved  one    is    of    all    most    fair 

Beyond    imagining. 

This    all    may    know,    for    Helen    chose 
Among  all   men   the  man  who    rose 

On    grace   above    them    all. 
Troy's    honor    he    destroyed,    but    she 
Recked  not   of  home  or  family, 

But  bent   beneath    the    thrall 
Of    Love,    who    bore    her    far    away. 
To    lightly    think    is    woman's   way 

Of   what    is    ever   near. 

So,    Anactoria,    you    forget 

Her   presence,    who    is    with    you  yet, 

And    unto    me    so    dear. 
Than    Lydian  hosts   to   me  more  sweet 
The    sound    of    my    beloved's    feet 

Than  chariot  in  war. 

Her   beaming    face    I'd    rather    see, 
Her  brightening  eyes    than  armory 

Of   spearman   and   of  car. 
Men  can  not  have  the  best  alway, 
We  know,  but  we  can  ever  pray 
It  may  not  be  afar. 
—Done  into  English  verse  by  "H.  I.  R.,"  in  . 
don  Standard. 


The  Exile. 
I    watch    the    steady    march    of    stars    ■ 
Till    day    draws    near   the   eastern   bars, 
And    midnight    shadows,    westward    drawn, 
Fade   before   the   desert  dawn. 
The    mighty    silence    is    not    stirred 
By   fluttering   leaf   or    waking   bird; 
The  sun   looks  down,   a  haggard  eye, 
A  brasier   in   a  burnt-out  sky. 
On    quivering   butte   and    wrinkling  plain, 
A   land   that   has   forgotten  .rain! 

The  spring  of    English   turf   is   sweet 
Beneath    the  tread   of   tired    feet, 
And  sweet  to  aching  English  eyes 
The    misted    gray    of    English    skies, 
And    soft  the  drip  of  autumn   rains 
On    Dorset   downs   and    Devon   lanes. 

Alas!     Three    thousand    miles    and    more 
Upon    the    ocean's    shifting    floor. 
Ere  flashes  on  our  straining  sight 
The    evening    star    of    Scilly    Light, 
Or  through    the  morning    fog  looms   red 
The   towering  bastion    of   Bolt   Head! 

The  screaming  hawk  wheels  up  the  sky. 
Yonder    is    England,    here   am    I. 

— Walter  Pierce,  in    Yale  Review 


Oliver  Onions  has  won  wide  reputation  as 
a    realist   and   portrayer   of   the   drama   of   in- 
tense love  by  that  trilogy  of  novels.  "In  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Evidence,"  "The  Debit  Ac- 
count,"   and    "The    Story    of    Louie,"    which   | 
have    appeared    during    the    past    two    years. 
These      same      qualities      appear      in      "Gray   , 
Youth,"    a   new   novel   by    Mr.    Onions,    which 
was    published   about    the    middle    of   June    by   | 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company.     He  pictures  j 
two     art-student     lovers,     who     regard    them-   j 
selves    as   quite   too    intellectual    for   old-fash-  j 
ioned    courtship,    and    who    imagine    that    by 
chattering   incessantly   about   sage-green    wall- 
coverings and  psycho-analysis  they   are  bridg- 
ing   the    age    of    emancipation     of     art     and 
women.     Unfalteringly -he  shows  the   paicter- 
girl  sinking  into   a  theory-swathed  selfishness. 
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"NEVER  SAY  DIE." 

What  is  sweeter  music  to  the  ears  of  a 
comedian  returned  to  his  familiar  stamping- 
ground  than  to  hear  the  inextinguishable  and 
undiminished  laughter  of  his  ever-constant 
audiences?  This  is  Nat  Goodwin's  experi- 
ence this  week  at  the  Cort,  where  "Never 
Say  Die,"  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  star's  case  in  more  ways  than 
one,   is   being   presented. 

"Never  Say  Die"  had  a  year's  run  in  Lon- 
don, and  Willie  Collier  has  made  his  mark 
in  it.  Yet,  if  one  did  not  know  to  the  con- 
trary, one  would  be  ready  to  swear  that  it 
was  written  to  order  for  Nat  Goodwin.  It 
fits  him  to  a  T,  and  has  several  familiar  ear- 
marks besides.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Goodwin 
several  times  before  in  the  role  of  an  Ameri- 
can millionaire  of  benevolent  proclivities, 
who,  aided  by  the  merry  sympathy  of  his  au- 
dience, was  struggling  against  some  physical 
or  mental  handicap,  generally  while  engaged 
in  the  matrimonial  pursuit  of  some  charming 
young  person.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
our  familiar  friend  the  millionaire  is  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  health,  and  I  recall  few 
comedians  who,  while  making  numerous  al- 
lusions to  death,  hereafter,  and  the  grave, 
and  holding  grave  conferences  with  two  liver- 
probing  doctors,  could  so  thoroughly  invoke 
the  spirit  of  laughter.  Willie  Collier  is  one 
of  them,  and  he  must  have  been  enormously 
amusing  in  the  part.  But  Nat  Goodwin  did 
not  permit  us  to  sigh  for  our  Willie.  He 
kept  the  house  in  a  gale,  more  especially  in 
the  middle  act,  at  which  point,  in  contrast 
with  the  .admirable ..-gravity-  -of  the  comedian, 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  had  much  ado 
to  hold  itself  in  bounds.  However,  the  fun 
began  with  the  first  entrance  of  Nat  Good- 
win, and  except  for  a  brief,  lightning  space 
in  the  -third  and  last  act  that  was  given  over 
to  sentiment,  was  unintermitting.  And  in- 
deed that  ■  is  ttie  excellent  feature  about 
"Never  Say  Die" — that  the  auditor  spends 
the  entire  evening  in  wiping  his  joyfully 
weeping  eyes  and  clearing  his  laughter-hoarse 
throat. 

The  idea  of  the  play,  known  no  doubt  to 
assiduous  readers  of  theatrical  items,  is  that 
the  benevolent  American  millionaire,  engaged 
in  the  usual  European  quest  for  gold-scatter- 
ing diversions,  is  condemned  to  death  by  his 
doctors,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  an 
impecunious  friend  obligingly  marries  the 
friend's  sweetheart  so  _a_s  to.smoothe  things 
in  a  financial  way  during  the  month  of  life 
that  is  left  him  and  decorously  bequeathe  the 
lady  his  fortune  at  his  death.. 

Upon  this  slight  farcical  thread  is  woven 
a  series  of  amusing  situations  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  millionaire  didn't  die.  He 
meant  to,  his  intentions  were  strictly  honor- 
able, for  he  broke  through  all  his  two  doc- 
tors' rules  and  restrictions,  overdrank,  over- 
ate, and  steadily  courted  the  grim  enemy  of 
his  liver.  Yet  he  recovered.  !  If  it  were  not 
that  the  name  of  William  H.  Post  appears 
as  the  author  I  would  almost  suspect  that  it 
was  written  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  the 
physician  from  whose  pen  appears  numerous 
articles  in  numerous  magazines,  cheerfully 
asuring  a  delighted,  unwillingly  dieting  pub- 
lic that  the  road  to  health  is  to  eat  and  drink 
all  tabooed  articles  and  Jet  -dietary  caution 
go  hang.  At  any  rate  in  the  first  act  we  see 
the  starving  millionaire  in  a  London  drawing- 
room  hanging  hungrily  over  a  typical  English 
tea-tray  and  solacing  his  famished  inna'rds 
with  sniffs  of  cake  and  whiffs  of  wine.  In  the 
second  act  we  see  him  chivalrously  courting 
death  with  the  aid  of  a  French  chef,  French 
dishes,  and  numerous  American  cocktails. 
In  the  third,  having  flourished  on  all  this 
prohibited  good  cheer,  he  is  absorbing,  with 
every  sign  of  appreciation,  a  London  break- 
fast that  is  the  genuine  article — toast,  eggs, 
marmalade,  and  all. 

Playwrights  nowadays  have  absolutely  no 
mercy  on  players*  digestive  territory,  but  keep 
them  steadily  at  the  eating  business  for  sev- 
eral reasons;  one  is,  probably,  because  it 
gives  them  something  natural  to  do.  An- 
other is  that  the  world  at  large  is  in  a  sym- 
pathetic  attitude   because   it   so   loves   eating, 

id    a  t  .ird  because  it  affords  an  opportunity 

10  irisei-  neat  bits  of  servant  comedy.     How 

players  survive  it  in  this  age  of  nervous 

,:  nestion  heaven  only  knows.  Of  course 
vnow  that   cocktails   are   never   cocktails. 


but  a  good  deal  of  colored  water  went  down 
Nat  Goodwin's  oesophagus,  and  although  his 
meals,  like  most  stage  meals,  were  of  a  very 
gauzy  description,  still  he  is  a  very  skilled 
stage  eater  in  his  effect  of  having  gotten 
away  with  a  fair  amount  of  the  edibles  before 
him.  And  while  he  eats,  or  feigns  to,  with 
grave,  absorbed  air,  he  is  pouring  forth  a 
steady  string  of  amusing  imbecilities  that 
keep  the  audience  fairly  rocking  with  laugh- 
ter. In  fact,  it  is  the  same  Nat  Goodwin  that 
we  remember,  only  in  particularly  excellent 
spirits,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  funnier 
than  usual.  He  seems  to  toss  off  his  comedy 
so  airily  and  easily  that  one  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  is  work.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  does 
not  seem  like  hard  work,  such  as  he  did  as 
Fagan,  in  which  role  he  showed  his  great 
ability  for  serious  acting.  But  the  public  is 
unwilling  to  give  him  over  to  seriousness  ;  he 
is  too  successful  in  the  domain  of  laughter. 
He  gives  one  the  impression,  too,  of  steadily 
coining  highly  successful  gags.  At  any  rate 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  known  professionally  as  Mar- 
jorie  Moreland,  lost  her  gravity  completely 
several  times  over  the  steady  procession  of 
what  seemed  Goodwinisms  that  streamed 
from  her  consort's  lips. 

Happy  Nat  Goodwin !  In  the  autumn  of 
life  he  has  found  a  wife  that  laughs  un- 
controllably at  his  jokes.  That  would  not 
seem  a  difficult  feat  to  accomplish,  consider- 
ing that  the  public  does  the  same,  but  all  the 
same  it  can  not  fail  to  make  for  matrimonial 
happiness. 

Marjorie  Moreland  does  not  fill  a  very  tax- 
ing role,  and  if  we  had  not  seen  her  as  Nancy 
Sykes  we  might  not  be  aware  that  she  knows 
how  to  act.  In  "Never  Say  Die" — the  title 
of  which,  by  the  way,  seems  singularly  apt, 
in  view  of  those  sometimes  newspaper  items 
concerning  Mr.  Goodwin's  probable  exit  from 
this  earthly  scene — Marjorie  Moreland  ap- 
pears as  a  nice,  round,  pink,  plump,  calm, 
fair-haired,  cozy,  rosy,  young  woman  who 
'would  appeal  to  the  average  man's  sensibili- 
ties as  a  distinctly  desirable  wife.  That  is 
about  all  she  is  expected  to  express  in  the 
play,  except  that  she  also  serves  as  a  fair, 
round,  white-throated,  tapering-armed  ex- 
panse upon  which  to  hang  some  very  hand- 
some and  glittering  garments.  She  took 
these,  however,  as  calmly  as  she  took  every- 
thing except  Nat  Goodwin's  jokes.  And  for 
that  the  house  did  not  blame  her.  Age  can 
not  wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite 
comicality. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  company 
were  thoroughly  acceptable  in  their  lesser 
roles,  Nat  Goodwin  being  in  the  stage  centre 
practically  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
play,.  The  inevitable  touch  of  sentiment  ap- 
pears in  the  creation  of.  the  English  valet 
who  becomes  warmly  attached  to  his  eccen- 
tric master,  the  role  being  very  agreeably 
sustained  by  Dennis  Clough.  The  rest  of  the 
company  had  little  to  do  beyond  sustaining 
their  part  in  the  prevailing  chatter  which 
makes  up  the  dialogue.  It  is  all  very  amusing 
chatter,  and  they  all  do  it  amusingly,  except 
the  La  Cigale  actress,  who  contributed  her 
dialogue  in  a  series  of  speaks,  presumably  of 
French  intonation,  which  sounded  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  protestations  of  a  particu- 
larly voluble  mouse  caught  in  a  trap.  How- 
ever, if  she  couldn't  speak  it,  La  Cigale 
looked  and  skipped  the  part,  so  she  will  pass 
very  well. 

The  Cort  Theatre  management  is  promising 
us  the  virtue  of  contrast,  since,  preceding  a 
lot  of  other  good  things,  we  are  soon  to  see 
Mimi  Aguglia,  the  celebrated  Sicilian  actress, 
in  a  series  of  striking  European  plays.  The 
theatrical  situation  looks  very  promising  to 
the  confirmed  theatre-goer  during  these  sum- 
mer months,  and  for  my  part,  with  the  good 
things  promised  us,  I  consider  San  Fran- 
cisco about  the  most  interesting  summer  re- 
sort on  the  Coast. 


'HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE  GOVERNOR.' 


At  the  Columbia  this  week  the  revival  of 
the  old  Marshall  play,  "His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,"  precedes  a  week  of  strictly  up- 
to-date  drama,  for  next  week  we  are  prom- 
ised "Trifling  with  Tomorrow,"  by  Frank 
Mandel,  who,  since  his  New  York  successes, 
hopes  to  be  a  prophet  with  honor  in  his  own 
country.  Everybody  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  this  assemblage  of  finished  players 
next  week  in  a  play  of  the  day,  if  not  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  contrast.  So  far  we  have 
seen  them  in  two  revivals,  and  shall  see 
them  later  in  other  and  more  notable  ones, 
for  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy  with  which  Os- 
car Wilde  could  invest  his  treatment  of  the 
satire  in  this  play,  after  all  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest"  is  something  of  a  trifle, 
and,  as  it  turns  out,  "His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,"  is  even  more  so. 

As  it  happens,  this  play  of  Captain  Mar- 
shall's, or  rather  the  characters  in  the  play, 
are  not  dissimilar  in  some  respects  to  those 
of  Wilde's  comedy  of  last  week.  Rose 
Coghlan,  for  instance,  as  another  terrifying 
Gorgon  of  London  society,  a  type  of  the 
middle-aged  woman  who  has  social  eminence 


without  brains  or  other  fitness,  has  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  her  haughty  dowager  of 
last  week.  Carroll  McComas  is  again  play- 
ing with  all  the  pretty,  mignonne  airs  of  the 
instinctive  man-slayer,  a  dainty  belle  of  the 
ingenuous  type  who  slays  her  thousands  with 
one  artless  glance. 

The  men's  roles,  while  not  lighted  up  with 
the  agreeably  unmordant  satire  of  those  they 
filled  last  week,  are  somewhat  similar  in  point 
of  general  characterization.  In  fact  Captain 
Marshall,  when  he  wrote  the  play,  had  noth- 
ing very  much  to  say,  but  during  his  play- 
writing  career  he  always  showed  a  talent  for 
assembling  a  group  of  agreeable  and  socially 
polished  people  together,  contriving  amusing 
situations  for  the  revelation  of  character,  and 
putting  light  but  witty  conversation  in  their 
mouths. 

In  the  present  case  he  has  transplanted  his 
London  types  to  a  tropical  isle  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  a  British  possession  presided  over  by 
"His  Excellency,  the  Governor,"  a  gentleman 
who  is  meant  to  be,  and  probably  is,  typical 
of  a  certain  kind  of  faintly  fussy  colonial 
executive.  This  character  is  impersonated 
by  Charles  Richman,  who  gives  Sir  Montague 
Martin  some  middle-aged  distinction,  along 
with  his  graying  temple  locks  and  dignified 
mustache. 

Charles  Cherry,  with  his  agreeable  delibera- 
tion of  treatment,  always  makes  his  work 
effective;  and  his  impersonation  of  the  con- 
firmed misogamist,  converted  by  the  magic 
efficacy  of  the  floating  pollen  of  the  blossom- 
ing century  plant  to  a  stammering  but 
earnest  advocacy  of  marriage  with  the  right 
woman,  has  a  pleasant  flavor  of  light  society 
comedy. 

Frank  Kingdon,  under  the  same  magic  in- 
fluence, fits  well  into  the  scheme  of  things  as 
an  elderly  and  dignified  Samson  yielding  to 
the  witchery  of  a  shrewd  Delilah,  who  scents 
social  importance  for  herself  as  Mrs.  Right 
Honorable. 

Although  not  quite  so  sophisticated  in  his 
manner  and  methods  as  those  already  men- 
tioned, George  Stuart  Christie  makes  an 
agreeable  juvenile  as  Captain  Carew,  the  suc- 
cessful suitor  of  the  pretty  ingenue. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  principals  comes 
Gladys  Hanson.  In  a  company  of  this  type, 
composed  of  experienced  players  who  are 
accustomed  to  figuring  in  long  and  successful 
runs,  quick  study  and  mental  dexterity  are 
going  to  count,  as  well  as  luck  in  having  a 
congenial  piece  of  characterization  to  con- 
vey. I  thipk  we  are  going  to  find  Miss  Hai* 
son  an  interesting  and  versatile  actress.  She 
was  excellent  in  conveying  the  elaborate 
satire  of  the  Honorable  Gwendoline  in  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,"  and  as  Stella 
de  Gex,  sometime  member  of  London  so- 
ciety, and  later  become  a  semi-adventuress, 
she  easily  took  preeminence  as  the  player 
most  at  ease  and  most  finished  in  her  delinea- 
tion. The  others,  unaccustomed  to  weekly 
changes  of  bill,  showed  it  rather  in  a  slight 
absence  of  their  accustomed  poise,  but  Miss 
Hanson  not  at  all.  She  exhibited  an  ad- 
mirable blend,  in  the  manner  of  the  Countess 
de  Gex,  of  the  aplomb  of  the  woman  ex- 
perienced in  social  ease  and  the  elegant  ef- 
frontery of  the  social  adventuress.  Miss 
Hanson  has,  besides,  a  talent  for  clothes. 
While  not  exactly  a  beauty — although  she 
looked  very  handsome  in  the  tea-gown  and 
candlestick  scene — she  is  pretty,  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  figure,  and  carries  her  fash- 
ionable raiment  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
accustomed  to  social  display.  In  fact  she  is 
a  highly  ornamental  and  very  interesting 
figure  on  the  stage,  and  we  may  assure  our- 
selves without  doubt  that  during  the  summer 
season  promised  us  at  the  Columbia  we  are 
going  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  this 
actress's   various  interpretations. 

As  is  almost  inevitable  in  these  plays  that 
are  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  years  old,  there 
is  evident  an  old-fashionedness  of  treatment, 
even  if  it  is  not  particularly  noticeable.  The 
soliloquy  was  in  evidence  once  or  twice,  and 
occasionally  conversation  superseded  action 
for  too  long  a  time.  But  Captain  Marshall 
always  gave  an  agreeable  tone  to  his  plays, 
and  this  English  setting  in  a  tropic  back- 
ground and  this  idea  of  men  of  the  con- 
firmed British  type  being  amorously  affected 
by  the  floating  pollen  of  the  aloes,  works  out 
well  enough  to  furnish  an  evening  of  light 
and  laughing  entertainment,  with  a  feeling, 
however,  that  it  is  but  the  usual  preliminary, 
in  seasons  of  this  kind,  to  the  more  notable 
work  that  is  to  follow  by  such  an  aggrega- 
tion of  talent  as  that  offered  in  the  company 
of   all-star  players. 

The  public  is  rather  slowly  but  surely  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  both  our  first-class 
theatres  are  offering  very  good  performances 
at  summer  rates,  and  as  a  result  people  who 
are  not  summering  too  far  away  are  planning 
numerous  theatrical  jaunts  in  our  direction, 
some  of  them  evening  and  some  matinee  par- 
ties;  a  fact,  by  the  way,  that  the  railroad 
lines  should  take  note  of.  For  in  these  finan- 
cially dull  times  every  tentative  impulse  to- 
ward the  spending  of  shy  money  should  be  en- 
couraged. Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


North  German  Lloyd's  New  Departure. 
White-garbed  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  women  and  children 
among  the  immigrants  on  all  steamships  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd,  is  the  latest  and 
probably  the  most  novel  and  humane  feature 
ever  introduced  in  ocean  travel.  Sisters 
Maris  and  Josepha,  both  of  whom  have 
worked  among  immigrants,  will  be  the  deans 
of  the  service,  and  every  time  they  leave 
Bremen  they  will  be  accompanied  by  a  third 
member  of  the  order,  to  whom  they  will  give 
instructions.  These  third  members  in  turn 
will  instruct  others,  so  that  within  a  short 
time  all  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamers 
carrying  immigrants  will  be  supplied  with  two 
members  of  the   order. 


J.  de  Donis  Johnson,  excavating  on  behalf 
of  the  Greco-Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund  on  the  site  of  Antinoe  in 
upper  Egypt,  has  unearthed  several  leaves, 
with  numerous  smaller  fragments,  of  papyrus, 
one  containing  idylls  of  Theocritus.  Its  date 
is  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  or 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  well-preserved 
pages  are  large,  between  them  containing  up- 
ward of  500  lines.  Corrections  of  the  original 
text  have  been  introduced  by  a  second  hand, 
which  has  also  inserted  marginal  annotations. 
It  is  expected  that  the  manuscripts  will  prove 
of   exceptional  value. 


The  Big  Job  Has  Made  Good 

The  Big  Job  has  made  good. 

Up  in  the  high  Sierras  it  stands,  an 
everlasting  monument  to  the  men  who 
built  it,  to  the  faith  which  first  conceived 
it.  The  Big  Job  is  the  Lake  Spaulding  dam, 
a  mighty  monolithic  structure  rearing  its 
head  225  feet  above  the  stream-bed,  and 
later  on  an  eighty  feet  additional  will  be 
added  to  it.  The  huge  lake  itself  is  full, 
and  something  like  3000  cubic  feet  of 
water  are  escaping  every  second  over  its 
main  spillway.  The  roar  is  pleasing  to 
the  ear  of  the  engineer,  for  it  means  that 
the  Lake  Spaulding  dam  is  doing  its  full 
duty  and,  through  its  agency,  so  are  Drum 
Canal  and  the  power-house  in  Bear  River 
gorge,  some  nine  miles  below ;  but  this 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  too,  may  be  tinged 
with  regret,  for  no  engineer  likes  to  see 
so  much  power  go  to  waste  as  is  indicated 
by  the  huge  cataract  that  pours  over  the 
spillway.  But  it  is  enough  for  the  build- 
ers, the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
to  know  that  the  initial  development  is  liv- 
ing up  to  the  fullest  estimates. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  put  into 
the  great  Lake  Spaulding  and  Drum  power 
enterprise,  to  the  end  that  hydro-electric 
power  may  become  more  plentiful  and  may 
be  put  to  vastly  many  more  uses  in  the 
field  covered  by  "Pacific  Service"  than  at 
present. 

Leaving  Lake  Spaulding  and  following 
the  course  of  Drum  Canal  one  finds  every- 
thing in  shipshape  order.  The  canal  is 
working  to  a  capacity  of  about  200  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  the  forebay  at  the 
end  is  now  a  handsome  sheet  of  water  of 
about  400  acre-feet  capacity.  The  huge 
pipe  that  leads  therefrom  over  the  hill 
and  down  to  the  1375-foot  steep  to  the 
power-house  is  well  in  place,  and  in  the 
gorge  below  the  whir  of  the  generators 
is  unceasing  as  they  grind  out  the  electric 
"juice"  that  starts  from  there  upon  its  110- 
mile  journey  to  the  shores  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  over  the  wires  that  are 
stretched  between  steel  towers  that  take 
a  bee-line  over  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of   Bear   River. 

The  Big  Job  has  made  good  all  along 
the  line  from  Spaulding  to  Cordelia,  from 
the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco.  There  is  not  on  record 
a  hitch  in  its  operation. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  dates  of  progress,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  records  show  that 
on  October  3  last,  Lake  Spaulding  dam 
having  reached  the  point  where  it  was 
found  advisable  to  make  use  of  it,  the 
sluice-way  under  the  dam  was  closed  and 
the  water's  escape  shut  off  thereby. 

On  November  21  the  gates  of  old  Lake 
Spaulding  were  opened  and  the  freed 
waters  backed  up  against  the  dam  to  a 
height  of  106  feet,  sufficient  to  send  water 
through  the  tunnel  in  the  rock  at  the 
south  side  leading  to  Drum  Canal  and  to 
cover  that  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  thirty-six 
feet. 

On  November  25  the  forebay  was  filled 
and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
initial  trial  of  the  electric  generators  in 
the  Drum  power-house. 

On  November  26,  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving,  Mr.  John  A.  Britton,  who 
had  traveled  up  there  for  the  purpose, 
closed  a  switch  that  set  the  whole  de- 
velopment in  motion.  The  following  dis- 
patch sent  out  by  Mr.  Britton  from  Drum 
told  the  result  of  the  test:  "Drum  syn- 
chronized with  'Pacific  Service'  at  10 :56 
today.  Everything  from  Spaulding  to  Cor- 
delia  in  perfect  harmony." 

From  that  time  on  Lake  Spaulding  be- 
gan to  fill.  Drum  power-house  has  since 
been  producing  over  30,000  horsepower 
electric  energy,  adding  that  much  to  "Pa- 
cific Service,"  which  now  supplies  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  California. 
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"Trifling  With  Tomorrow"  at  the  Columbia. 

San   Francisco   is   to  be   the   scene  of  one  i 
of   the   earliest,    if   not   the    earliest,   dramatic 
premiere  of  the  season,  for  on  Monday  night,  | 
July  6,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  for  the  first  | 
time  on  any  stage,  will  be  seen  the  new  and  I 
original   play    entitled,    "Trifling   with   Tomor-  : 
row."      The    all-star    players    will    make    their  ; 
appearance   in   this   piece,    which   is    from    the  , 
pen  of  a  young  San  Franciscan,  Frank  Man- 
del,  who  has  come  to  the  fore  during  the  past  j 
two    seasons    as    one    of    the    most    promising 
playwrights  of  America.     He  has  to  his  credit 
three    successes    and    at   the   present    time    a 
number  of  New  York  producers  hold  his  man- 
uscripts   and    will    produce    the    plays    within 
the  next  few  months. 

"Trifling  with  Tomorrow"  will  see  its  New 
York  production  after  it  has  been  staged  here 
with  one  of  the  finest  casts  available.  Those 
who  have  read  the  play  stamp  it  as  the  type 
of  work  with  the  necessary  "punch,"  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  splendid  company 
now  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  give  a  per- 
formance of  great  worth  and  brilliancy. 

The  play  is  in  three  acts  and  there  are  in 
all  seven  principal  characters.  The  story 
deals  in  the  main  with  a  quartet  of  strongly 
drawn  characters,  two  men  and  two  women, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  a  cause  which 
brings  them  into  sympathetic  touch  with  hu- 
manity and  their  own  stories  of  love  make 
a  profound  impression  as  told  by  the  author. 
He  has  been  able  to  carry  a  great  interest 
from  the  very  first  and  has  retained  a  vital, 
unexpected  situation  until  the  final  curtain. 
The  principal  characters — the  doctor,  the 
nurse,  and  the  drug  fiend — will  be  played  re- 
spectively by  Charles  Richman,  Gladys  Han- 
son,  and  Charles  Cherry. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


black-faced  comedians,  have  padded  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  darky  into  as  laughable 
a  fifteen-minute  skit  as  one  would  care  to 
see. 

"The  Stranger,"  a  comedy  sketch  by  Her- 
bert Bashford,  will  be  presented  by  Charles 
Yule,  Ferd  Munier,  and  company.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  "slice  of  life."  Mr.  Yule,  who 
has  been  leading  support  for  Max  Figman  and 
other  comedians,  is  unexcelled  in  his  por- 
trayal of  country  bumpkins,  and  as  the  awk- 
ward rube  in  "The  Stranger"  he  never  fails 
to  provoke  roars  of  laughter.  He  is  ably 
supported  by  Mr.  Ferd  Munier  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte Tread  way.  Mr.  Munier  was  last  seen 
with  Miss  Virginia  Harned  in  "The  Woman 
He  Married."  Miss  Tread  way  is  a  very 
clever  little  ingenue  and  appears  in  a  role 
which  fits  her  perfectly. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Henry  Lewis, 
Doris  Wilson  and  company,  the  Gardiner 
Trio,  and  Everett  Shinn'  new  "meller  dram- 
mer."   "Wronged   from   the   Start." 


Second  Week  of  "Never  Say  Die." 

Nat  C.  Goodwin,  as  popular  and  clever  as 
ever,  has  completely  captured  laughter-loving 
San  Francisco.  Through  the  medium  of  his 
rattling  comedy,  "Never  Say  Die,"  the  star 
has  been  inspiring  chuckles  and  guffaws  all 
week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  to  large  audiences, 
and  the  advance  sale  for  the  second  and 
final  week  of  the  engagement,  which  begins 
Sunday  night,  augurs  for  a  most  successful 
fortnight. 

Goodwin  is  most  happily  placed  as  Dio- 
nysius  Woodbury,  whose  generous  motives  | 
lead  him  into  a  matrimonial  mix-up  which  has 
a  vastly  different  ending  from  what  is  antici- 
pated when  the  comedy  is  first  started  on  its 
merry  way.  The  quiet  methods  that  have  so 
long  marked  his  work  as  a  comedian  still  pre- 
vail, and  they  have  lost  none  of  their  mirth- 
provoking  powers.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
he  says  as  what  he  does  that  counts,  although 
no  opportunity  to  turn  a  verbal  point  is  over- 
looked. His  quaint  and  distinctive  manner- 
isms are  continually  cropping  out  to  liven 
the  action  of  the  piece  and  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  passing  of  time  brings  no 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  this  droll  star. 

After  Goodwin  himself,  interest  naturally 
attaches  to  the  work  of  Margaret  Moreland, 
who  is  Mrs.  Nat  C.  Goodwin.  Nature  has 
dealt  generously  with  Miss  Moreland,  She 
has  a  most  attractive  stage  presence  and  the 
role  of  Violet  Stevenson,  whose  impetuosity 
leads  her  into  a  marriage  of  convenience, 
only  to  have  it  develop  into  a  love  affair, 
allows  her  to  show  her  ample  ability  as  an 
actress.  The  others  i  n  the  cast  are  wholly 
admirable. 

The  celebrated  Italian  tragedienne,  Mimi 
Aguglia,  comes  to  the  Cort  Theatre  with  a 
repertory  of  classic  and  standard  plays,  be- 
ginning Monday,  July  13. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The    Orpheum    offers    a   particularly    fasci- 
nating bill  for  next  week. 

William  A.  Brady,  who  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  vaudeville  producers,   will  present  "Beauty 
Is  Only  Skin  Deep,"  a  one-act  play  by  Eliza- 
beth Jordan.     It  has  to  do  with  the  modern 
woman's  mania  for  beautifying  herself.     The 
action    of    the    little    play    is    laid    in    Mme. 
O'Reilly's   beauty  parlor   in   New   York   City. 
1    Here    a    feminine    remodeler    of    figures    and 
.    other  greatly  desired   feminine   attributes  dis- 
I    penses    for    a    consideration    anything   from    a 
i    complexion  the  rival  of  California  peaches  to 
a  form  that  would  cause  Venus  to  sit  up  and 
take    notice.      Humorous    situations    and    bril- 
liantly witty  dialogue  is  in  evidence  through- 
out  the   entire    period   ''Beauty    Is    Only    Skin 
Deep"  occupies  the  stage.    The  nine  actresses 
appearing  in    the   sketch    are    types   that  have 
been  selected  for  this  reason. 

Yvette,  "the  Whirlwind  Violinist,"  a  very 
attractive  girl  direct  from  the  Follies  Bergere, 
Paris,  where  she  created  an  absolute  furor, 
will  be  an  important  feature  in  the  new  pro- 
gramme. While  abroad  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  new  offering  for  herself,  which  she 
kept  in  reserve  for  her  return  to  America. 
This  is  the  presentation  of  herself  in  what 
she  calls  "In  a  Futurist  Setting." 

Dave    Kramer    and    George    Morton,    two 


Eight  Acts  at  Pantages  Theatre. 

A  galaxy  of  beautiful  young  dancing  maids 
under  the  direction  of  Agnes  Mahr  and  Mons. 
B.  Mieczkowski,  late  premier  dancers  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Dancing  Academy,  make  up 
the  "Corps  de  Ballet"  which  is  the  big  stellar 
attraction  on  the  new  bill  of  eight  acts  open- 
ing at  the  Pantages  next  Sunday.  Gorgeous 
costuming  and  special  scenery  is  used  in  the 
act,  which  is  divided  into  eight  parts.  Solo 
dances  by  Miss  Mahr  and  her  partner,  with 
spectacular  costume  dances  by  the  entire-  com- 
pany, make  the  production  one  of  the  most 
pretentious   offerings   in   popular  vaudeville. 

Daisy  Harcourt,  one  of  England's  favorite 
music-hall  comediennes,  remembered  for  her 
phenomenal  success  here  last  season,  returns 
with  a  new  assortment  of  coster  songs  and 
imitations. 

Clarke  Burroughs  and  company  will  pre- 
sent one  of  the  swiftest  farce-comedy  one- 
act  playlets  in  vaudeville,  entitled  "Marrying 
Mary-"  There  are  seven  characters  in  the 
sketch  and  the  situations  abound  with  com- 
plications which  keep  the  audience  in  an  up- 
roar of  laughter. 

"Salt-Bush  Bill,"  who  bears  medals  given 
to  him  by  King  Edward  of  England,  is  an 
Australian  whip-snapper  with  a  genuine  nov- 
elty. 

Mae  Erwood  and  company  have  a  refined 
little   offering   called  "That  Girl." 

A  mysterious  individual  who  bills  himself 
as  just  "Davis,"  and  the  Bell  Trio,  harmony 
vocalists,  with  a  rattling  comedy  Sterling 
film  called  "The  Crash,"  completes  the  bal- 
ance of  the  show. 


Frank  Mandel,  the  author  of  the  new  play, 
"Trifling  with  Tomorrow,"  to  be  staged  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  by  the  all-star  players, 
commencing  next  Monday  night,  July  6,  has 
to  his  credit  the  brilliant  success,  "Our 
Wives,"  and  will  shortly  have  staged  in  New 
York  another  new  play  called,  "The  High 
Cost  of  Loving."  He  is  a  San  Franciscan 
and  a  writer  of  brilliant,  telling  lines. 


Interest  is  growing  in  the  forthcoming  en- 
gagement of  Mimi  Aguglia,  the  celebrated 
Italian  tragedienne,  who  is  due  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  Monday  night,  July  13,  following 
the  engagement  of  Nat  Goodwin  in  "Never 
Say  Die."  An  exceedingly  attractive  reper- 
tory has  been  selected,  as  follows:  Monday, 
"Zaza" ;  Tuesday,  "Fedora" ;  Wednesday, 
"Daughter  of  Jorio" ;  Thursday,  "Little 
Chocolate  Maker" ;  Friday,  "The  Schemer's 
Supper" ;  Saturday  matinee,  .  "Daughter  of 
Jorio" ;  Saturday  night,  "Camille" ;  Sunday 
matinee,  "Zaza";  Sunday  night,- "Francesca  da 
Rimini." '  

The  second  edition  of  the  Paul  J.  Rainey 
African  Hunt  Pictures  will  be  shown  at  the 
Cort  shortly.  It  will  be  remembered  what  a 
sensation  was  caused  here  when  the  first 
Rainey  pictures  were  shown  at  the  Cort. 
They  were  unanimously  declared  the  most 
wonderful  motion  views  ever  taken.  Rainey 
since  then  made  another  expedition  to  Africa 
and  the  result  of  this  hunt,  as  recorded  by 
the  films,  is  said  to  be  even  more  astonishing 
than   the  first  series. 


"Fine  Feathers,"  with  a  cast  of  unusual 
strength,  is  one  of  the  early  productions  by 
the  all-star  players  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


Cavaliere  B.  Palmieri,  who  takes  up  the 
work  of  the  late  Maestro  Lombard!  in  Flor- 
ence, at  one  time  made  a  sensation  in  Eu- 
rope, when  as  a  child  pianist  he  appeared  in 
the  various  capitals.  A  graduate  of  the 
Palermo  Conservatory,  he  has  had  positions 
as  teacher  at  Malta,  in  the  London  College 
of  Music,  and,  until  this  spring,  head  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Dublin  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  Maestro  Palmieri  is  the  com- 
poser of  the  "Italian  Serenade"  and  other  or- 
chestral works,  including  an  Irish  Symphony 
and  the  music  to  the  Psalm,  "Oh,  praise  the 
Lord,"  recently  performed  by  the  Trinity 
College    Choral   Society. 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet. 
A  carefully  worked-out  system  is  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  Flonzaley  Quar- 
tet, according  to  Alfred  Pochon,  the  organiza- 
tion's second  violin.  "Some  years  ago,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Pochon  in  a  recent  interview,  "we 
agreed  to  play  together  according  to  a  system. 
Having  found  it  efficient,  we  have  retained  it 
without  change  to  the  present.  The  system 
is  simplicity  itself.  Mr.  Betti,  Mr.  Ara,  Mr. 
d'Archambeau,  and  I  discovered  that  we  had 
similar  tastes  for  chamber-music  and  the 
same  ideals.  At  the  beautiful  Swiss  home  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  de  Coppet  we  came  together  and 
made  a  gentlemen's  agreement.  As  we  had 
met  at  the  lovely  De  Coppet  villa  on  the  hills 
of  Cherbres  we  christened  our  organization 
Flonzaley.  Then  we  decided  that  we  would 
give  our  autumns  and  winters  to  public  per- 
formances and  our  summers  to  practice  and 
the  increase  of  our  repertory.  Giving  our 
undivided  attention  to  chamber-music,  limit- 
ing ourselves  to  individual  improvement  and 
ensemble  work,  we  decided  it  unwise  to  de- 
viate from  our  path.  We  always  play  as  a 
unit,  we  have  no  pupils ;  any  publicity  ac- 
corded us  is  as  members  of  the  Flonzaley, 
and  no  picture  of  any  member  is  given  but 
those  of  the  quartet.  In  the  early  fall  we 
play  in  Eurpoe  about  thirty  concerts,  and  in 
America  close  to  one  hundred.  In  the  early 
summer  Betti  and  Ara,  who  are  Italians,  go 
to  their  native  country  and  visit  their  par- 
ents and  friends,  D'Archambeau  goes  to  Bel- 
gium on  a  like  errand,  and  I  return  to  my 
home  at  Tronchet,  near  Lausanne,  in  Switzer- 
land, by  easy  stages,  via  Paris.  Later  we  all 
meet  at  the  home  of  my  parents,  where  we 
have  a  chalet,  just  below  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  the  Gourse,  overlooking  Lake  Geneva. 
Here  the  quartet  works  all  summer,  far  from 
cities  and  railways,  surrounded  by  wonderful 
scenery  and  looking  down  on  the  lake  and 
valley  1000  feet  below.  In  the  morning  we 
practice  separately ;  at  eleven  we  play  to- 
gether; the  same  plan  is  followed  in  the 
afternoon.  On  Friday  we  have  a  formal  re- 
hearsals for  friends,  on  Saturdays  we  go  to 
Flonzaley  and  hold  the  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  through  which  we  first  became 
known." 


The  death  of  Samuel  Rutherford  Crockett, 
the  Scotch  novelist,  occurred  recently  at 
Avignon,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  at  Little  Duchrae,  Galloway. 
Sheep-rearing  and  meadow  hay  were  the 
chief  sources  of  profit,  but  as  the  rent  of  the 
little  farm  was  $250  there  was  no  margin  for 
wage-paying,  so  the  family  did  their  own 
work,  inside  and  outside,  even  the  youngest 
children  learning  to  be  useful.  Mr.  Crockett 
used  to  tell  how  at  five  years  old  he  would  go 
into  the  harvest  field  to  help  his  mother  by 
making  bands  for  the  sheaves.  He  was  eight 
years  old  when  his  family  left  Duchrae  and 
settled  in  Castle  Douglas.  Here  there  was  an 
excellent  school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  attended  by  nearly  300  boys. 
The  headmaster  of  the  Castle  Douglas  Insti- 
tution was  a  born  teacher.  Thanks  to  his  in- 
structions, the  boy  succeeded  when  not  quite 
fifteen  in  winning  the  first  Galloway  bursary 
at  Edinburgh  University.  In  Mr.  Crockett's 
novel,  "Kit  Kennedy,"  will  be  found  an  al- 
most autobiographical  account  of  the  author's 
days  at  Edinburgh  University.  His  bursary 
of  £20  for  four  years  had  to  be  supple- 
mented from  the  outside,  so  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  teaching  as  well  as  his  university 
work.  Expenses  were  rigorously  limited  to 
ten  shillings  per  week. 


E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  have  de- 
parted for  England.  Before  leaving  they  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  play  during  the 
coming  season,  but  would  return  to  America 
next  year  and  make  their  farewell  tour  in 
Shakespearean  repertory.  The  plays  in  which 
they  will  appear  are  "Hamlet,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Macbeth,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice."  Mrs.  Sothern  (Julia  Marlowe) 
is  much  improved  in  health,  and  after  a 
year's  complete  rest  it  is  promised  that  she 
will  be  completely  recovered.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sothern  will  spend  the  summer  in  England, 
and  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France. 


The  city  council  of  Catania  is  making  ef- 
forts to  acquire  for  the  sum  of  12,000  lire 
a  number  of  Bellini  relics  now  the  property 
of  a  member  of  the  Astor  family  to  serve  as 
nucleus  for  a  Bellini  museum.  The  munici- 
pality is  also  endeavoring  to  get  possession 
of  the  composer's  house,  which  is  today  in- 
habited by  a  tailor. 

■«•■» 

George  Henschel,  the  famous  singer,  con- 
ductor, and  composer,  was  knighted  on  June 
21  by  King  George.  Joseph  Beecham,  who  has 
financed  the  musical  undertakings  of  his  son, 
Thomas   Beecham,   was  made  a   baronet. 


The  English  censor  has  raised  the  ban  on 
Maeterlinck's  play,  "Monna  Vanna,"  per- 
formances of  which  on  the  British  stage  had 
been    previously    forbidden. 


Joseph  Lhevinne. 
When  Josef  Lhevinne  was  eight  years  old 
his  piano  teacher,  Nills  Krisander,  a  Swedish 
musician  of  Moscow,  was  so  proud  of  his 
young  pupil  that  he  wished  him  to  play  be- 
fore the  German  Maennergesang-verein.  As 
Krisander  was  a  member  of  the  organization 
his  influence  finally  gained  the  desired  end. 
Little  Josef  was  invited  to  appear  at  one  of 
the  regular  concerts,  which  took  place  in  the 
Festival  Hall  of  the  Slavianski  Bazaar  in 
Moscow,  and  there,  before  dozens  of  well- 
known  musicians,  he  played  the  Clementi  So- 
nata in  B  minor.  He  was  such  a  tiny  little 
chap  that  his  feet  did  not  reach  the  pedals, 
so  his  teacher  sat  beside  him  and  did  the 
pedaling.  Josef  was  warmly  applauded,  and 
for  an  encore  played  a  difficult  composition 
by  Gottschalk.  Although  there  was  an  ex- 
tremely large  crowd,  the  affair  impressed 
young  Josef  as  simply  an  entertainment  and 
rather  good  fun,  and  he  played  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  The  next  day  the 
fee  for  the  engagement  was  sent  to  his  home, 
and  it  consisted  of  a  formidable  assortment 
of  candies  and  cakes,  together  with  several 
pretty  toys.  When  Josef  was  about  twelve 
years  old  he  received  an  invitation  to  play  at 
a  musicale  at  the  palace  of  Count  Brewern 
de  la  Gardie,  commander  of  the  Moscow  gar- 
rison, and  there  he  was  heard  by  a  number 
of  high  Russian  officials,  among  them  his  im- 
perial highness,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantin 
Constantinovitsch,  through  whose  influence 
Lhevinne  later  received  a  scholarship  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Moscow  Imperial  Conserva- 
toire. 


Frau  Isolde  Beidler,  wife  of  the  leader  of 
Munich  Opera,  has  lost  in  the  legal  action  to 
determine  whether  or  not  she  is  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Wagner.  The  court  at  Bayreuth 
decided  in  favor  of  Frau  Cosima  Wagner's 
contention  that  Isolde  was  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  Cosima's  first 
husband,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in 
1870,  several  years  after  she  had  begun  to 
live  with  Wagner.  The  case  originated  in 
the  attempt  of  Cosima  Wagner  and  her  son, 
Siegfried,  to  prevent  Frau  Beidler  from  using 
the  words  "nee  Wagner"  after  her  name,  and 
also  from  sharing  in  Wagner's  estate. 


AMUSEMENTS 


O 


MEM   "ESSiSEF1, 

Safest  ind  Most  MaenificeniTheatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

WILLIAM  A.  BRADY  presents  Elizabeth 
Jordan's  one-act  play,  "BEAUTY  IS  ONLY 
SKIN  DEEP";  YVETTE,  "the  Whirlwind 
Violinist";  KRAMER  and  MORTON,  Two 
Black  Dots;  CHARLES  YULE,  FRED 
MUNIER,  and  Company  in  Herbert  Bash- 
ford's  Comedy  Sketch,  "The  Stranger"; 
HENRY  LEWIS;  DORIS  WILSON  and  Com- 
pany; GARDINER  TRIO;  WORLD'S  NEWS 
IN  MOTION  VIEWS;  Last  Week,  Everett 
Shinn's  New  "Meller  Drama,"  "WRONGED 
FROM  THE  START." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  "ItizS? 


^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Sun.  Night,  July  5 — Last  time  All  Star  Players 

in    "His    Excellency,    the    Governor" 

BEGINNING   MONDAY,  JULY   6 

First    Time    on    Any    Stage 

ALL-STAR  PLAYERS 

In   a   New  Modern   Play,   entitled 
"  TRIFLING  WITH  TOMORROW" 

By  Frank  Mandel 

"POP"  PRICES  at  Wed.  mat..  Sat.  mat, 
Sun.  night,  25c  to  $1.  All  other  evening  per- 
formances, prices  25c  to   $1.50. 

Next  play— "FINE  FEATHERS." 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night 
America's    Foremost    Actor 

NAT  C.  GOODWIN 

In    the    Three-Act    Farcical    Comedy 

"Never  Say  Die" 

Nights,    25c   to    $1.50.     "POP"   mats.    Wed. 
and  Sat.,  25c  to  $1. 


Next — Com.    Mori.,    July    13,    the    celebrated 
Italian  tragedienne,  MIMI  AGUGLIA. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Muon 


"MEMORIES  OF  RUSSIA,"  Spectacular 
Dancing  Offering,  with  AGNES  MAHR,  B. 
MEICZKOWSKI,  and  CORPS  DE  BALLET; 
DAISY  HARCOURT,  England's  Favorite 
Comedienne;  "MARRY  MARY."  the  Farce 
with  a  Thousand  Laughs  a  Minute,  Clarke 
Burroughs  and  Company;  MAE  ERWOOD 
and  Company  in  "That  Girl";  SALT  BUSH 
BILL,  Australian  Whip  Cracker;  "D 
20th  Century  Idea;  BELL  TRIO. 
Vocalist;  "THE  CRASH,"  A  Sterling 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  4,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  has  been  un- 
burdening herself  on  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremon}',  which  she  calls  a  "poll  par- 
rot affair,"  and  which  is  used  "without 
solemnity,  dignity,  or  character."  Presum- 
ably these  animadversions  upon  a  harmless 
formula  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bride, 
in  the  unsuffragetted  versions,  must  promise 
to  obey  her  husband,  and  of  course  any  sug- 
gestion of  obedience  is  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  a  democratic  and  feminist  age  that  obeys 
nothing  except  the  behests  of  silliness.  Dr. 
Shaw  almost  splutters  in  her  rage  when  she 
thinks  of  such   a  thing: 

As  for  the  word  "obey,"  I  had  only  one 
girl  who  wanted  to  make  such  a  crazy  prom- 
ise. In  fact,  she  insisted  on  it.  There  was 
only  one  thing  for  me  to  do.  I  refused  to 
marry  her.  She  had  to  take  the  bridegroom 
to   another  minister. 

No  woman  obeys  her  husband.  No  man 
with  common  sense  asks  his  wife  to  obey  him. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  expect 
than  to  promise  such  a  thing.  No  man  would 
respect  another  man  for  demanding  it. 
Therefore  I  think  that  it  is  positively  wicked 
to  use  this  word  in  the  marriage  contract. 

It  seems  now  that  it  is  "positively  wicked" 
to  promise  to  obey  your  husband.  Now  we 
wonder  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  gets  her 
ideas  of  wickedness  from.  Referring  to  her 
somewhat  lengthy  record  in  the  new  issue 
of  "Who's  Who,"  a  record  supplied  by  her- 
self, we  find  that  she  lays  much  stress  upon 
her  Christian  career.  She  was  the  "first" 
woman  to  be  ordained  by  the  M.  P.  Church, 
whatever  that  may  be ;  she  was  the  "first" 
ordained  woman  who  ever  preached  in  vari- 
ous European  cities,  all  of  them  enumerated  ; 
and  she  was  the  "only"  woman  who  ever 
preached  in  Gustav  Vasa  Cathedral,  Sweden. 
It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Shaw  is  a  chronic 
sufferer  from  inflamation  of  the  ego,  but  we 
can  not  help  wondering  why  she  calls  her- 
self a  Christian,  seeing  that  she  now  con- 
siders it  to  be  "positively  wicked"  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  expressly  commanded  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  Thus  in  Genesis  iii,  16, 
we  read,  "And  he  (man)  shall  rule  over  thee 
(woman)."  Paul  is  represented  as  saying: 
"Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  hus- 
bands, as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband 
is  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Therefore  as  the 
church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the 
wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every- 
thing." 

Similar  precepts  are  to  be  found  in  various 
■  other  places.  Now  of  course  all  these  may  be 
relics  of  ancient  and  barbarous  superstitions, 
and  it  is  quite  open  to  Dr.  Shaw  to  believe 
so.  But  we  can  not  understand  how  at  the 
same  time  she  can  be  a  Christian.  Now  sup- 
pose Dr.  Shaw  were  to  drop  the  piety  stunt 
altogether  because  it  is  obviously  incompat- 
.  ible  with  the  theory  that  it  is  "positively 
wicked"  for  a  wife  to  promise  to  obey  her 
husband.  Moreover,  it  must  go  against  the 
grain  for  so  ardent  a  feminist  to  obey  even 
God,  unless  a  suffragette  theology  should  de- 
cide henceforth  to  use  feminine  pronouns 
when  it  says  its  little  prayers  at  night  before 
turning  in  to  its  lonely  little  bed. 


The  maidens  of  Ecaussines  in  France  seem 
to  have  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  whether  women  should  propose. 
Twelve  years -ago  they  faced-  the  problem 
manfully,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  courageously,  and  invited  the  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood  to  meet  them  at  dinner, 
object  matrimony,  and  fourteen  affianced 
coupjes  rose  from  the  festive  board.  Since 
that  time  the  ceremony  has  been  repeated 
yearly,  and.  in  1908  there  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  and  girls  around  the  dining  tables. 
This  year  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  at- 
tendance was  not  so  large.  The  men  sit 
on  one  side  of  the  tables  and  the  girls  on  the 
other,  and  after  the  feast  there  is  a  rapid  se- 
lection of  partners  for  a  long  roam  over  the 
hillsides.  Special  trains  are  run  from  the 
neighboring  towns  and  the  scene  is  one  of 
extraordinary   festivity,   as  well  it  may  be. 

The  admirable  feature  of  the  occasion  is 
the  frank  admission  of  the  girls  that  they 
would  like  to  be  married,  and  why  a  girl 
should  be  ashamed  to  admit  this  it  is  past 
the  wit  of  man  to  understand.  The  reports 
tell  us  that  on  this  last  occasion  there  was 
no_  false  mincing  pride  about  the  beautiful 
girl  who  had  been  chosen  as  president  of  the 
i  proceedings.  She  made  a  speech  extolling 
matrimony  and  inviting  her  guests  to  con- 
sider the  matter  seriously  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
fete. 

Suc\  a  proceeding  as  this  would  probably 

be    impossible    in    any    Anglo-Saxon    country. 

The   rombined    forces   of    puritanism    and    hy- 

pocr.  y    would    interpose    their    veto,    but    we 

may      one  the  less   admire   the   spirit   of  the 

nd   the  frankness  that  called  it  forth. 

ancient    mylh    thai    gives    to    women    the 

of  the  pursued  and  of  the  reluctant  cap- 

ve   was  never   a   creditable   one   for  women 


to  assume  and  it  is  now  threadbare.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  a  woman  should  be 
ashamed  to  express  a  wish  for  the  partner- 
ship of  marriage  than  a  wish  for  any  other 
role.  There  can  never  be  any  real  dignity 
in  playing  an  obviously  false  part,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  discarded  the  better.  The  girls 
of  Ecaussines  are  in  no  way  remarkable  in 
wishing  to  be  married,  but  they  are  remark- 
able in  having  the  courage  to  say  so.  If  we 
ourselves  happened  to  be  in  need  of  a  wife, 
which  we  are  not,  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider a  journey  to  the  north  of  France  and  a 
participation  in  this  delightful  ceremony. 
And  in  that  case  the  journey  home  again 
would  be  just  twice  as  expensive  as  the  jour- 
ney out.     And  cheap  at  the  price. 


A  report  from  Copenhagen  says  that  Mme. 
von  Bouditz  has  been  appointed  captain  of  a 
transatlantic  steamship.  Now  here,  ladies,  is 
your  chance.  You  can  now  show  your  devo- 
tion to  feminist  principles  by  so  arranging 
your  European  trip  as  to  sail  under  Mme. 
von  Bouditz.  You  will  then  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  even  though  there 
are  icebergs  dead  ahead  and  a  blanket  of 
fog  creeping  over  the  scene  the  hand  of  one 
of  your  own  sex  is  at  the  helm. 


Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  says  "one  of  the  sweet- 
est memories  of  my  married  life  is  that  of 
seeing  my  husband  mend  his  own  shirt." 
Now  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Have- 
lock Ellis  lately,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
wish  that  we  could  hear  from  him.  Indeed 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  him  that  there 
can  not  be  much  left  to  tell.  But  we  should 
like  to  hear  his  views  on  the  nourishment  of 
infants. 


London  hostesses  are  said  to  be  much  per- 
turbed by  the  constant  invasion  of  their 
houses  by  unnivited  guests.  At  several  re- 
cent balls  there  have  been  several  young  men 
present  whom  no  one  seemed  to  know,  and 
there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  had 
drifted  in  from  the  street  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  gratuitous  supper  of  pate  de  foie  gras  and 
champagne. 

Practically  there  is  no  remedy.  No  woman 
can  be  expected  to  know  a  thousand  people, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  thousand  in- 
vitations have  been  issued  to  a  single  garden 
party.  And  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  demand 
of  some  one  person  that  he  produce  his  cre- 
dentials and  account  for  his  presence.  He 
might  be  a  genuine  guest  and  an  important 
one. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  modern 
custom  of  inviting  women  to  a  party  with 
permission  to  bring  a  man.  "To  dine, 
dance,  and  bring  a  man"  is  now  quite  a 
usual  formula  and  therefore  it  .  is  obviously 
impossible  to  identify  men  whom  one  does 
not  know  and  has  not  specifically  invited.  It 
is  now  quite  easy  for  any  well-dressed  man 
to  saunter  into  any  house  where  a  party  is 
in  progress,  have  a  good  time  and  a  good 
supper,  and  no   one  be  any  the  wiser. 


Vice-President  Marshall's  remark,  "My 
wife  is  against  suffrage,  and  that  settles  me," 
has  inspired  a  good  deal  of  poety  (says  the 
Woman's  Journal),     Feargus  O'Brien   writes: 

My  wife  dislikes  the  income  tax, 

And  so  I  can  not  pay  it; 
She  says  that  golf  all  interest  lacks. 

So   now   I  never  play  it; 
She    is   opposed   to  tolls   repeat 

(Though   why,   I  can  not  say), 
But  woman's  duty  is  to   feel, 

And  man's  is  to  obey. 

And   Peter    Parkins   says : 
I'm    in    a    hard    position    for    a    perfect    gentleman, 
I   want   to   please  the  ladies,   but   I    don't    see   how 

I    can. 
My    present    wife's    a    suffragist,    and    counts    on 

my   support, 
But    my    mother    is    an    anti    of    the    rather    biting 

sort; 
One  grandmother  is  on  the  fence,   the  other  much 

opposed, 
And    my    sister    lives    in    Oregon,    and    thinks    the 

question's   closed ; 
Each  one  is  counting  on  my  vote  to  represent  her 

view. 
Now   what   should   you    think   proper    for   a    gentle- 
man to  do? 

Incidentally  we  may  wonder  if  any  other 
country  in  the  world  could  produce  a  states- 
man in  a  position  such  as  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  would  be 
guilty  of  a  remark  as  silly  as  this.  Are  there 
any  other  great  questions  of  the  day  that  are 
settled  for  Vice-President  Marshall  by  the 
opinions  of  Mrs.  Marshall? 


St.  Pierre,  with  its  30,000  inhabitants,,  de- 
stroyed by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee,  has 
never  been  rebuilt.  The  city  is  as  barren  as 
an  abandoned  granite  quarry,  and  reminds  the 
visitor  of  Pompeii.  Even  yet  the  ruins  are 
being  searched  for  valuables,  although  the 
place  is  still  under  police  control.  Two  or 
three  streets  have  been  excavated  and  some 
half-dozen  temporary  buildings  erected;  but 
otherwise  little  has  been  done, 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily- 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 


Paso  Robles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.     Tennis.     Horseback  riding 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  Irvin  Cobb  was  rewrite  man  for  the 
New  York  Evening  World  he  left  the  office 
one  night,  highly  incensed,  after  a  spat  with 
Charles  Chapin,  the  city  editor.  He  returned 
the  next  morning,  still  ruffled,  to  find  that 
Chapin  was  absent.  "Where's  the  old  man?" 
he  inquired.  An  assistant  informed  him  that 
Chapin  was  ill.  "Dear  me!"  said  Cobb,  much 
concerned.      "I    hope   it's   nothing   trivial." 


He  was  a  long-suffering  traveler  on  a  little 
single-track  railroad,  and  he  complained  bit- 
terly about  the  lateness  of  the  train  and  the 
irregularity  of  the  service.  The  employee 
remonstrated  in  virtuous  indignation.  "I've 
been  on  this  here  line,  sir,"  he  began,  "up- 
ward   of    eight    years,    and "      "Have    you, 

indeed  ?"     interrupted     the     traveler     sympa- 
thetically.    "At  what  station  did  you  get  on?" 


At  an  Eastern  military  academy  the  night 
guard  heard  a  noise.  "Halt !  Who  goes 
there?"  he  called,  in  accordance  with  army 
regulations.  It  was  another  student  bent  on 
midnight  frolic,  and  he  answered,  "Moses." 
This  frivolous  and  utter  disregard  of  military 
rule  brought  back  the  command,  the  guard 
probably  suspecting  the  other's  identity,  "Ad- 
vance, Moses,  and  give  the  Ten  Command- 
ments." 


A  New  Yorker  was  spending  a  night  at  a 
hotel  in  a  Southern  town,  and  when  going 
to  his  room  for  the  night  he- told  the  colored 
porter  that  he  wanted  to  be  called  early  in 
the  morning.  The  porter  replied :  "Say, 
boss,  I  reckon  yo'  aint  familiar  with  these 
heah  modern  inventions.  When  yo'  wants  to 
be  called  in  de  mawnin',  all  yo'  has  to  do  is 
jest  to  press  de  button  at  de  head  of  yo'  bed. 
Den  we  comes  up  and  calls  yo'." 


A  young  Frenchman  was  being  shown  about 
Calderstones  Park  by  an  English  friend. 
"What  a  fine  place  this  would  make  for 
shooting.  Look  at  all  the  birds  flying  about," 
said  the  Frenchman.  The  Englishman  replied 
to  the  effect  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  encourage 
bird  life.  The  son  of  Gaul  shook  his  head 
and  observed  half-sorrowfully,  "It  does  seem 
a  pity  that  all  this  food  should  be  flying 
around  and  no  use  made  of  it." 


A  group  of  Scottish  lawyers  were  gathered 
round  a  brew  of  toddy  one  evening,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  a  question  of  pro- 
nunciation. "Now  I  always  say  'neether.' " 
one  of  the  lawyers  said,  in  discussing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  "neither."  "I  say 
'nyther,'  remarked  another  lawyer.  Turning 
to  a  third  he  asked,  "What  do  you  say, 
Sandy  ?"  Sandy,  whose  head  was  a  little 
muddled  by  too  many  helpings  of  toddy,  woke 
up  from  a  gentle  doze.  "Me  !"  he  said.  "Oh, 
I  say  whusky  !" 


A  minister,  spending  a  holiday  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  was  out  walking  and,  feel- 
ing thirsty,  called  at  a  farmhouse  for  a  drink 
of  milk.  The  farmer's  wife  gave  him  a  large 
bowl  of  milk,  and  while  he  was  quenching  his 
thirst  a  number  of  pigs  got  round  about  him. 
The  minister  noticed  that  the  pigs  were  very 
strange  in  their  manner,  so  he  said:  "My 
good  lady,  why  are  the  pigs  so  excited  ?" 
She  replied,  "Shure,  'tis  no  wonder  they're 
ixcited,  sor  ;  it's  their  own  wee  bowl  yez  are 
drinkin'  out  av." 


A  couple  went  to  a  Western  preacher  in  a 
small  mountain  town  to  be  married.  After 
all  was  completed  the  couple  evinced  no  dis- 
position to  leave  the  chancel.  So  the  clergy- 
man held  out  his  hand,  shook  hands  with  the 
bride,  and  then  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
bridegroom.  The  latter  had  his  fist  deep  in 
his  trousers  pocket,  and  as  the  minister  stood 
with  his  hand  out,  he  said,  somewhat  im- 
patiently and  in  a  tone  that  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  church  :  "Well,  I'm  getting  the 
money  out  as  fast  as  I  can." 


The  magistrate  had  asked  all  of  the  cus- 
tomary questions,  about  taking  "this  man"  or 
"this  woman"  for  a  lawful,  wedded  com- 
panion, and  about  "promising  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey."  The  ceremony  was  finished.  The 
couple  were  married.  The  bridegroom,  a 
western  Kentuckian,  started  to  reach  for  his 
wallet.  Then  he  stopped.  "Squire,"  he  said, 
'I  got  a  proposition  to  make  to  ye.  I'll  give 
you  $2  now  or  I'll  wait  six  months  and  give 
you  what  I  think  my  wife's  worth  then,  even 
if  it's  $200."  The  magistrate  looked  at  the 
bride  for  a  moment.  "I  believe  I'll  take  the 
$2  now,"  he  said. 

i  The  Chinaman  could  speak  but  little  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Englishman  could  speak  no  Chi- 
nese ;  nevertheless  the  dinner  went  off  very 
agreeably.  The  two  men  sat  facing  one  an- 
other in  silence  while  a  neat  Chinese  butler 
served    them    dish    after    dish    of    surprising 


delicacy.  There  was  one  dish  especially  that 
pleased  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  rich  stew 
of  onions,  pork,  mushrooms,  and  a  dark,  ten- 
der, well-flavored  meat  that  seemed  like  duck. 
The  Englishman  ate  heartily  of  this  stew. 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  lifted  his  hands,  and 
shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  ecstasy.  After 
this  pantomimic  compliment  to  the  dish  he 
said,  interrogatively:  "Quack,  quack?"  "No, 
no,"   said    the   Chinaman,    "bow-wow !" 


A  surgeon  practicing  among  the  shiftless, 
poverty-stricken  mountaineers  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  hollows  was  recently  summoned  to  the 
bunkside  of  a  lank,  chin-whiskered  hill-billy, 
stricken  with  a  sluggish  fever.  Some  two 
months  prior  a  barrel  of  whisky  had  been 
added  to  the  meagre  possessions  of  the  hill- 
billy's family — the  ethics  of  the  acquisition 
does  not  enter  into  this  tale — and  of  this  the 
good  doctor  had  learned ;  not,  however, 
through  any  member  of  the  hill-billy's  family. 
Desiring  to  tone  up  the  patient  with  a  stimu- 
lant, the  doctor  concluded  his  instructions 
thus  :  "Now,  madam,  the  best  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  before  each  meal  to  give  Jim  a  good, 
strong  whisky  toddy."  "Laws  sakes,  doctor," 
replied  the  woman  of  the  house,  "we-all  ain' 
got  no  whisky  an*  ain'  got  no  money  fer  to 
buy  it  neither."  "What,  no  whisky !"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor  severely.  "I  know  you 
had  a  barrel  of  it  here  two  months  ago." 
"Yassir,  I  know,"  came  the  prompt  explana- 
tion ;  "but  a  bar'l  o'  whisky  don'  las'  long 
in  a  fambly  what  can't  afford  to  keep  a  cow!" 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


The  Fisherman. 
Cautious,  at  morn,  he  lies  about  the  pool, 

His  rod  and   line  a-swish; 
Boldly,  at  eve,  astride  a  tavern  stool, 
He  lies  about  his  fish. 

— Harvard   Lampoon. 


.  "The  Lost  Chord." 
"Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I  was  awfully  ill  at  ease, 
I  was  hard  at  work  inventing 

Unheard-of    harmonies. 

"I    was    heavily   perspiring, 

And  in  desperation,  when 
I  struck  a  chord  of  music 

Such  as  ne'er  was  heard  by  men. 

"It  shivered   the  golden   twilight, 
Such  a  crash  was  never  heard, 

Not  a  chord  of  the  ninth  or  thirteenth, 
But  a  chord  of  the  twenty-third! 

"It    raised   a   tumultuous   sorrow, 

Like  many  cats  in  strife. 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 

Heard  such  a  sound  in  my  life. 

"It  was  full  of  discordant  meanings, 
As  it  came  at  the  end  of  the  piece, 

And  I  held  it  for  thirty  measures, 
And  then  I  was  loth  to  cease. 

"The  others  will  seek  it  vainly, 

That   dissonant  chord   of  mine 
It  will   stump  both   Strauss   and    Schoenberg 

And  in  envy  they  will  pine. 

"I  may  never  hope  to  hear  it 

In   the  symphonies  of  men. 
For  it  may  be  that  only  in  Hades 

I   shall  hear  that   chord  again." 

— Musical    Observer. 


Can't  Lose  Grandmamma. 
When    grandmamma   was   young   and    fair, 

The    world    was    prim    and    stately; 
At    balls   she   wore   a  queenly   air 

And    stepped    quadrilles    sedately. 

Now  grandmamma  is  old   and  gray — 

But   fashion   can   not    foil   her, 
For    out   she   bounces    every   day 

And    tangoes    like    a    broiler.  —Judge. 


The  Uplift  Movement. 
A    fat,    bald    man    knocked    loud.      Sez    he, 

"Please,  madam,  I  am  tryin' 
T'    learn    if   you    attend    some    church." 

"I    do!      Me    name    is    Ryan!" 

A    faded    woman   came    th'    next. 

"Are  you  a  mother,  ma'am? 
Statistics   I'm    collatin'    here!" 

Sez    I,    "Seven    times   I    am!" 

(Poor  thing!   her  man  can't  live  with  her! 

'Tis  said  she  drove  him  wild 
With    nerves  an'  cats  an'    fussiness! 

She  has  not  chick  nor  child!) 

As  I  was  busy  at  th'  stove, 

A  pale,  thin  girl  walked  in. 
"I    seek  health   topic   notes!      No   doubt 

You're    careless.      Cook    in    tin? 

"Food  values — do  you   know  them   all? 

That  stew   smells   good  though!     Yesl" 
(I    felt   ashamed    my   Willie    saw 

Her  thin,   tight,  low-neck  dress!) 

When   I  was  tellin'  Tim  at  night, 

He  laffed;  then  smoked  a  bit. 
"They've   got   to   earn    their  livin',    Mag! 

Don't    be    preventin'    it ! 

"They   put   us    in   their   little   books, 
Our    eats,    baths,    what    we   dol 

But,  girl,  what  keeps  them  on  their  jobs? 
Th*   likes   o'    me  an'    you!" 

— New  York  Times. 
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Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's   Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine   and  Argonaut....    5.15 

Littell's  Living_  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut ....... ;.    9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing    and    Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Reviezv  and  Argonaut. .    6^90 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's  Magazine   and  Argonaut .... .   6.15 

Smart   Set   and   Argonaut 5.60 

St.   Nicholas    and   Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre' Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Wcek  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut .........  ... 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and" 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's   Companion   and  ArgonaiU. . . ._. ..  -5.50. 


A  Drinl^  to  Linger  Over. 


GILBEY'S 


"SPEY-  ROYAL" 

THE  SQUARE  SCOTCH  IN  THE  SQUARE  BOTTLE, 


"Spey-Royal"  is  a  gentleman's  Scotch,  a 
Whisky  made  to  be  appreciated. 

If  you've  not  enjoyed  the  Scotch  you 
have  tasted,  it's  because  you  have  never 
tried  "Spey-Royal." 


DISTRIBUTORS 

The  Rathjen  Mercantile  Company,  Inc. 
467-471  Ellis  Street        Telephone  Prospect  600 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Dunne  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Kate  Dunne,  to 
Mr.  Roy  Arthur  Silent,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward D.  Silent.  Miss  Dunne  is  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
William  F.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice  Masten  Spencer, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Powers,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Masten  of 
this    city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McFarland  Doble  of  Den- 
ver have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Doble,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Harold    Weldon    of   this   city. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Leila  Butler  Hedges  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Albion  Stoddard  of  Santa  Barbara 
took  place  Saturday  at  the  home  in  Burlingame 
of  the  bride's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden.  Mrs.  Stoddard 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emma  Butler.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Stoddard  left  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony for  Shasta  Springs  for  a  brief  visit  before 
going  to  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  several 
months.  Upon  their  return  they  will  reside  in 
Santa   Barbara. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ramona  McCudden  and 
Lieutenant  Schuyler  Helm,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place 
Wednesday,  June  24,  in  the  navy  chapel  at  Mare 
Island.  A  reception  was  given  by  Lieutenant 
Irving  Hall  Mayfield,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  May- 
field  at  their  home  in  the  navy  yard.  The  bride 
was  attended  by  Mrs.  Mayfield  as  matron  of  honor, 
Miss  Bettie  Funston  as  maid  of  honor,  and  the 
Misses  Janet  Crose,  Priscilla  Ellicott,  Dorothy 
Bennett,  Miriam  Harrier,  Ruth  Brownlee,  and 
Florence   Orr,   who  were  the  bridesmaids. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cora  Smedberg  and  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  took  place  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Renwick  Smedberg.  Mrs. 
Felton  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Mclvor  and 
Captain  William  Renwick  Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 
She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  George  F.  Asbton  and  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  John  T.  Piggott  of  Sacramento, 
Miss  Helen  Ashton,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Ashton 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Felton  is  the  son  of  ex-Senator 
Charles  N.  Felton  of  Menlo  Park  and  brother 
of  Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neilson  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Christina  de 
Guigne  and  Mr.  Felton  B.  Elkins  of  Burlingame. 
Upon  their  return  from  a  wedding  trip  they  will 
reside  in   an  apartment  on  Pacific   Avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  and 
Baron  J.  C.  Van  Panthaleon  Van  Eck  took  place 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  home  on  Washington 
Street  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Tillmann.  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  was  the 
matron  of  honor  and  the  maids  of  honor  were 
the  Misses  Marian  Zeile  and  Gertrude  Tower. 
The  bridesmaids  were  the  Misses  Elva  De  Pue, 
Gertrude  O'Brien,  Janet  Coleman,  Beatrice  Nickel, 
Mina  Hohweisner,  Lucy  Hanchett,  and  Alice 
Hanchett,  and  little  Margaret  Hanchett  was  the 
flower  girl.  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  attended 
Baron  Van  Eck  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were 
Dr.  George  Lyman  and  the  Messrs.  Herbert  Galla- 
gher, Robert  Henderson,  Duval  Moore,  Oscar 
Hueter,  John  Young,  and  Harry  Van  Coenen 
Torchiana.  After  a  wedding  trip  to  Holland 
Baron  and  Baroness  Van  Eck  will  return  to  this 
city,  where  they  will  reside. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Bromfield  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Caldwell  Haver,  Jr.,  took  place  at  noon 
Tuesday  at  the  home  in  San  Mateo  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport  Bromfield.  Mr. 
Haver  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C. 
Haver  of  Redlands.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haver  will  reside  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Louise  Woolsey  was  married  Wednesday 
in  Santa  Rosa  to  Mr.  Harold  Crew  Dodge  of 
New  York.  The  bride  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
Finley,  the  Misses  Ruth  and  Helen  Woolsey,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Woolsey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge  are  en 
route  to  New  York,  which  will  be  their  future 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Fries  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Fries,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Warren  Lilienthal, 
Jr.,    Tuesday,   July    7,   at  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  was  hostess  re- 
cently at  a  luncheon  which  she  gave  in  the 
Italian   garden    of    her    home   in    Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bartlett,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon  at  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Felton  B.    Elkins. 

Mr.  George  Moore  of  Detroit  was  host  at  an 
informal  dance  Saturday  evening  in  San  Mateo, 
where  he  is  occupying  the  home  of  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin. 

Mrs.  Mary  Smyth  gave  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Chester  Foute. 

Mr.  Everett  Bee  was  host  recently  at  a  dansant 
on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  at   Shasta    Springs. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Mur- 
ray, who  left  the  following  day  for  Shasta 
Springs  to    spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Monday  evening  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
given  by  M  r.  George  Gillson.  Miss  Foute  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  were  the 
complimented  guests  zt  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  Mrs.  Sarah  de  la  Montagna  gave  a  tea  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  a  A  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  gave  a  din- 
ner at  their  home  in  S.in  Mateo  Saturday  even- 
ing preceding  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert   Hooker. 

Mis    Helen  Wright  was  the  complimented  guest 
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ber of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mr.  W.  A.  M.  Goode,  the  British 
commissioner  to  the  Panama- Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

Mrs.  Jacques  de  la  Montagna  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  Friday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Frances 
Orr,  who  was  the  guest  of  honor  again  Sunday 
at  a  similar  affair  given  by  Miss  Carmen  Ghirar- 
delli. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Thursday  afternoon 
complimentary  to    Miss  'Edith    Metcalfe. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  theatre 
party  Monday  evening  at  the  Potter  Theatre  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  en- 
tertained their  guests  at  an  informal  dance  and 
supper  party   at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Palace  Hotel  Thursday,  when  a  dozen 
friends   enjoyed   her   hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  entertained 
a  number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Saturday 
evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo.  The  affair 
was  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  niece,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shreve,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  gave  an  informal  tea  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  the  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  picnic  last  Sunday,  which  he 
gave  near  Menlo  Park.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  his  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Tillmann,  and  Baron 
Van  Eck,   who  were  married  Tuesday   evening. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Ernestine  McNear  and   Agnes   Tillmann. 

Miss  Tillmann  was  the  complimented  guest  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Hanchett 
at   their  home  on  Washington    Street. 

Zia  Bey  was  host  at  an  elaborate  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Miss    Constance    Wilkinson    of    Boston. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Saturday  evening  at  a  cabaret  dance  given  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  at  the  Bohemian 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth   Shreve. 

The  members  of  the  Family  Club  entertained 
their  friends  '  Saturday  evening  at  their  annual 
vaudeville  show  given  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre 
in  Redwood  "City.  The  festivities  terminated  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  a  barbecue  and  a  competition 
trap  shoot  between  the  sportsmen  of  the  Clare- 
mont  and  Family  clubs. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  last  week  at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party 
in  honor  of  his  aunt  and  cousin,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ams- 
den  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Haupt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  S.  McDonald  gave  a 
dinner  at  their  home  in  Oakland  complimentary 
to  their  niece,  Miss  Ernestine  McNear. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  her  borne  in  Portland  in  honor  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Carter   Pitkin    Pomeroy,   of  this  city. 

Colonel  William  Lassiter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lassiter  gave  a  dinner  preceding  the  dance  Satur- 
day evening  at  Fort  McDowell.  Captain  Frank- 
lin S.  Hutton,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Hutton  also 
gave  a  dinner  the  same  evening,  as  also  did  Cap- 
tain Scott  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  who 
entertained  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Speyer. 

Lieutenant  Stockman-Bendel  was  host  Sunday 
at  a  luncheon  at  Fort  McDowell. 

Mrs.  Orrin  Wolfe  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  in  Sausalito  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Harold  Cloke,  wife  of  Major  Cloke,  U.  S.  A 

Colonel  Richmond  Pierson  Davis,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Davis  were  the  complimented  guests  at 
a  cabaret  dance  Tuesday  evening  given  by  the 
residents   of  Fort  Winfield    Scott. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Murray  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home 
at  Fort  Scott  in  honor  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Ord  Preston. 

Captain  William  H.  Monroe,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  gave  a  dinner-dance  Friday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott,  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  their  house  guests,  Colonel  F.  M.  Joyce, 
U.    S.  A.,   and   Mrs.   Joyce. 

General  Charles  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Whipple  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon in  the  Pompeiian   Court  of  the  Hotel   Cecil. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Rees,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Rees  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  the 
dansant  Wednesday  afternoon  at  their  home  at 
Yerba   Buena. 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  L.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Williams  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Bridge  Club  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Fort   Scott. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  Russell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Russell  gave  a  progressive  dinner  Friday  evening 
at   their   home  at   Fort   Scott. 

Mrs.  Louis  Chappelear  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio  in 
in   honor   of    Mrs.    Richmond    Pierson    Davis. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
C.    P.   Harris,   U.    S.   A.,    and   Mrs.    Harris. 

Miss  Lucy  Pierce  gave  a  small  tea  recently  in 
her  Berkeley  studio  in  honor  of  Mile.  Bern-  de 
Jong   of    Paris. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the   whereabouts   of  absent   Californians : 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters,  Sr.,  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  are  in  Santa  Barbara, 
.where  they  are  the  guests  of  Dr.  Benjamin  P. 
Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie.  Mr.  Woods  went  south 
yesterday  to  remain  over  the  Fourth  of  July 
holidays. 

Mrs.  II.  Neal  Hobart,  the  Misses  Hannah  and 
Ruth  Hobart,  and  Master  Hobart  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  Nova  Scotia.     Mrs.  Hobart  returned 


recently  from  Europe,  where  she  and  Miss  Sara 
Coffin  spent    three   months. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Sacramento  after  a  visit  in  San  Rafael,  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hope  Beaver. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Sr.,  has  come  from  New 
York  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill, 
Jr.,   who    are  residing   in   Los  Altos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Louise  Janin  will  leave  in  October  for  Eu- 
rope,   where  they  will    spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  are  rapidly 
recovering  from  their  recent  serious  illnesses  at 
their  home,  Muckross  Abbey,  in  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Vincent  suffered  an  infection  in  her  arm  that  for 
a  time  was  alarming,  and  Mr.  Vincent  had  an 
acute  attack  of  appendicitis  which  necessitated  an 
operation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett  and  their  children 
are  established  in  Lake  County,  where  they  are 
occupying  the  home  of  Captain  William  B.  Col- 
lier. They  have  been  joined  recently  by  Mrs. 
James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  who  have 
closed  their  town  house  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Van  Schrader  have  gone 
to    San   Rafael  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  have  returned 
from  a  two  weeks'  fishing  trip  in  Shasta  County 
and  are  again  in  their  home  in  Ross,  where  they 
will,    as   usual,    spend    the   summer. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  has  gone  to  Coronado  to 
visit  Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied on  her  return  by  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marion  Baker,  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
six  weeks  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Sef- 
ton,  in  San  Diego. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  her  brothers,  the 
Messrs.  Lucio  and  William  Mintzer,  Jr.,  have 
rented  the  home  in  San  Rafael  of  Mrs.  James 
A.  Follis.  They  will  remain  across  the  bay  until 
January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  Green  will  spend  the 
month  of  July  at  the  home  in  San  Mateo  of  Mr. 
Green's  parents,   Mr.   and  Mrs.    Charles   E.    Green. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  rented  the 
home  in  Menlo  Park  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  P. 
Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sypher  have  recently  re- 
turned  from  an  outing  at   Shasta   Springs. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  Miss  Florence  Hen- 
shaw,  and  Master  Griffith  Henshaw  have  gone  to 
Montecito,  where  they  have  opened  "their  country 
home,  Mina  Vista.  They  will  be  joined  later  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chickering,  who  will  spend 
the  summer  with  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  will 
spend   the    summer. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  and  her  children 
are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering 
at  their   home  on    Broadway. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  will 
leave  July  15  for  Miramar,  where  they  will  spend 
a   month. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Isabelle  McCracken,  have  returned  from 
Berkeley,  where  Miss  McCracken  has  been  at- 
tending college  and  will  remain  on  this  side  of  the 
bay   until    September. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marian  Crocker,  have  returned  from  Europe, 
where  they  have  been  traveling  during  the  past 
six  months.  From  New  York  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  who  is  home  to 
spend  his  vacation.  Mr.  Harry  Crocker  arrived 
Tuesday  from  college  and  will  join  his  family  at 
their   home  on    Laguna    Street. 

Mr.  Sidney  V.  Smith  has  gone  East  for  a  few 
weeks'  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  and  their  sons, 
the  Messrs.  Geoffrey  and  Norman  Ford,  have  gone 
to    Brookdale  to  .spend  the   summer. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tevis  has  returned  from  ■  New 
Haven,  where  he  has  been  "preparing  for  Yale. 
Mrs.  Tevis  and  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis  are  expected 
home  shortly  from  Europe  after  an  absence  of 
three   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  'William  H.  Crocker  and  their 
family  will  sail  for  home  in  July,  but  will  remain 
in  the  East  a  month  pending  the  completion  of 
the  new  additions  to  their  home,  New  Place,  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Robbins  (formerly  Miss  Alice 
Ames),  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Ames) 
has  just  returned  to  California  and  is  staying  with 
her  parents   at   their   home   in    San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  arrived  yesterday  from 
Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past 
month  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hyde-Smith,  and 
her   sister,   Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  spent  the  week-end  in  So- 
noma County,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels. 

Miss  Mary  Chess  of  Pittsburgh  is  visiting  Miss 
Mary  Armsby  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  and  Master 
Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Colorado  Springs  after  an  absence  of 
three  months,  during  which  time  Mr.  Baldwin 
visited    the    Orient.      They    were   the   guests    for    a 


few  days  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  at 
their   home,    Beaulieu,    near    Cupertino. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss 
Marian  Newhall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chese- 
brough  are  established  for  the  summer  in  Bur- 
lingame, where  they  are  occupying  the  Poniatow- 
ski  place. 

Mrs.  Amelia  MacGavin  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing Miss  Audrey    Leitman  in    San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Symmes  has  come  from  her 
home  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  visit  her  parents, 
Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke,  and  her 
sister,    Mrs.    Ralston    White,    in    Mill    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Harriet,  Marion,  and  Dorothy  Stone, 
are  established  for  the  summer  in  their  country 
home   on    the    Russian    River. 

Miss  Henriette  B landing  has  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Foss  in  Boston.  Miss  Blanding  will  be 
accompanied  from  the  East  by  Mrs.  Moseley  and 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  Mrs.  Edgar  Pres- 
ton Brinegar,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss 
Helen  Wright  left  Sunday  for  New  York  and 
will  sail  next  Saturday  on  the  Olympic  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  are 
en  route  home  from  Europe  after  a  two  months' 
absence. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
to  spend  a  month  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker. 

Miss  Gertrude  Tower  arrived  last  week  from 
the  East,  having  come  to  be  maid  of  honor  at 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  and  Baron 
Van  Eck,  who  were  married  last  Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  the  Misses 
Ethel  and  Marian  McAllister,  and  Mr.  Otis  Mc- 
Allister will  depart  today  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  the  Misses 
Doris  and  Betty  Schmieden,  and  Master  Edward 
Schmieden,  Jr.,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Grand    Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  have  closed 
their  town  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  have 
gone  to  their  country  home  in  San  Diego,  where 
it  is  hoped  Mrs.  Wheeler  will  rapidly  recover  from 
her  recent  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  will  leave  next 
Friday  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel  until 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  will  sail  October  11  on 
the  Olympic  for  Paris,  where  she  will  occupy  her 
apartment  on  the  Place  de  Etats  Unis.  She  will 
be  joined  later  by  Mr.  Carolan,  who  will  remain 
here  to  superintend  the  building  of  their  new 
home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Norma  Preston  Ames  and  her  children 
have  gone  to  Castle  Crags  to  spend  several  weeks. 

Baron  Van  Eck  and  his  bride  (formerly  Miss 
Agnes  Tillmann)  will  sail  July  11  on  the  Olympic 
and  will  spend  two  months  abroad,  returning 
home  in  September. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  Miss  Florence  Hen- 
shaw, and  Master  Griffith  Henshaw  are  estab- 
lished for  the  summer  in  their  home,  Mina  Vista, 
in  Montecito,  where  they  will  soon  be  joined  by 
Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chickering 
and  their   little  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stanley  Smith  have  ar- 
rived from  the  East,  and  will  spend  the  next 
month  or  two  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berkeley. 


The  home  in  Honolulu  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  MacFarland  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.^  MacFarland  was 
formerly  Miss  Polly  Dunn,  and  is  a'sister  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Foster  "Dutton  of  this  city. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caspar  Brown 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  twin 
daughters.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Dairy  Melone  of  Napa. 


"  To  lease,  for  one  year  or  more,  a  well- 
furnished,  attractive  house  of  9  rooms  and  2 
baths,  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  Alameda. 
Two  blocks  from  Morton  Station.  All  mod- 
ern conveniences.  Garage.  Rent  reasonable. 
Address  "Renter,"  Box  45,  Argonaut  Pub.  Co. 


Furnished  House  to  Let. 

Period  of  12  to  15  months ;  furnished 
house,  library;  2  blocks  from  university;  13 
rooms,  sleeping-porch,  4  baths,  laundry,  fur- 
nace;  corner  100  by  140;  garden,  fruit  trees. 
Prof.   Gayley,   2328   Piedmont  Ave.,   Berkeley. 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  for  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  will  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Foisom  Street    -    -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EL  M1RASOL.  SANTA  BARBARA.  CAL. 

A  TYPE  OF  THE  BEST  SMALL  ENGLISH  HOTEL 
WITH  BUNGALOWS  AND  PRIVATE  PARK 

For  information  address  C.  P.  MCALLASTER,  Manager. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Countess  of  Warwick  has  now  started 
in  business  as  a  garden  designer,  and  will 
undertake  the  laying  out  of  gardens.  The 
countess,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  gar- 
dener, established  a  training  college  for 
women   gardeners   at   Studley   some  time   ago. 

Seth  Low,  the  new  head  of  New  York's 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  fills  a  position  to 
which  his  father  -was  elected  fifty  years  ago. 
He  was  recently  given  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Columbia  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S70.  He  was 
the  eleventh  president  of  Columbia  and 
served  as  a  trustee  for  thirty-three  years. 


Everman,  who  has  accepted 
of  the  museum  of  the  Cali- 

of  Sciences,  was  until  re- 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  David 

has   published   many   impor- 

ichthyology,  notably  "The 
and  Middle  America,"  in  six 
by   the    Smithsonian    Institu- 


Dr.  Barton  \V, 
the  directorship 
fornia  Academy 
cently  head  of 
Washington.  In 
Starr  Jordan  he 
tant  works  on 
Fishes  of  North 
volumes,  issued 
tion. 

Dr.  Martin  D.  Foster,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  is 
both  a  doctor  and  a  congressman.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm  in  Illinois,  had  a  liking  for 
medical  work,  and  graduated  from  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1894,  al- 
though he  was  a  practicing  physician  long  be- 
fore that,  having  taken  a  course  at  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  in  1882.  He 
has  practiced  medicine  at  Olney,  Illinois.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  "board  of  United 
States  examining  surgeons,  was  mayor  of  Ol- 
ney, and  then  went  to  Congress. 

Joseph  Malins,  retiring  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar of  the  grand  lodge,  International  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  has  been  annually  elected 
for  forty-four  years,  during  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  the  grand  lodge,  which  he  founded. 
He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1865,  but  a 
few  years  later  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  organized  the  first  institution  of 
Good  Templars  in  Birmingham.  His  labors 
changed  the  diffident  stripling  into  the  leader 
of  a  body  growing  to  100,000  souls,  promoting 
the  extension  of  the  cause  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia. 

Thomas  Beecham,  to  whom  musical  Eng- 
land owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  owing 
to  his  efforts  to  popularize  grand  opera,  was 
born  in  1879.  It  is  of  unusual  interest  to 
note  that  on  his  mother's  side  he  is  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Welles,  one  of  the 
Puritan  Fathers.  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  though  his  musical  ca- 
reer began  at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  sang 
treble  in  part  songs.  Ultimately  he  studied 
the  piano  and  composition,  and,  upon  leaving 
Oxford,    founded    an    orchestra    at   his    native 


town    of   St.    Helens.      And    it   was   then   that 
he  discovered  that  his  forte  was  conducting. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  board  of  works  has  authorized  the 
calling  of  bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel,  which  the  city  will  build 
at  a  cost  of  $3,300,000.  The  bids  will  be 
opened  on  August  19.  Following  are  some 
of  the  facts  and  figures  on  this  piece  of  work: 
length  of  tunnel,  12,000  feet;  width,  30  feet; 
height,  28  feet ;  two  tracks  will  be  laid  in  it ; 
lined  throughout  with  reinforced  concrete ; 
four  stations,  two  of  which  are  the  portals; 
will  give  work  to  800  to  900  men;  give  a 
weekly  pay-roll  of  $20,000  ;  pay  $2,000,000  in 
labor  alone;  will  take  600  days  to  complete. 
Work  on  the  tunnel  must  begin  within  fif- 
teen days  after  the  contract  is  awarded.  One 
of  the  portals  will  be  at  Seventeenth  and 
Castro  Streets  and  the  other  in  the  Relief 
Home    tract.  

Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  at  the 
Panama-Pacific    Exposition    grounds. 


Ten  improvement  clubs  of  the  Southwest 
Mission  have  united  as  the  South  Mission 
Promotion  Association.  Their  sphere  of 
action  embraces  all  the  territory  south  of 
Bernal  Heights.  It  is  the  purpose  to  stimu- 
late a  livelier  interest  and  a  greater  senti- 
ment of  cooperation  among  the  people  re- 
siding and  doing  business  in  this  section. 


Shirley  W.  Johnson,  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  son  of  the  late  former  Attorney-General 
George  A.  Johnson  of  California,  died  at  his 
home,  254  Twenty-Sixth  Avenue,  Sunday 
evening.  He  was  manager  of  the  surety  de- 
partment of  the  iEtna  Accident  and  Liability 
Company.  The  body  was  taken  to  Santa 
Rosa  for  burial.        

R.  W.  Gray,  formerly  division  plant  super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  was  the  guest  at  a  dinner  a  few 
days  ago  given  him  by  his  office  force  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  the  service  of  the 
Western  Union.  He  resigned  to  become 
senior  engineer  in  charge  of  the  telegraph 
valuation  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Commission. 


The  strike  inaugurated  June  23,  1913,  by 
the  printing  press  feeders  and  pressmen 
against  the  shops  of  the  Franklin  Printing 
Trades  Association  was  declared  off  Tuesday 
night  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Pressmen's  Union, 
No.  24,  and  Press  Assistants'  Union,  No.  33, 
held   in   the   Building  Trades   Temple. 


The    Geary    Street    Railroad    earned    $136,- 
430.20    for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30. 


Watch  &rth<2  Sign 


Wherever  you  see  the  Red  Crown 
sign  you  can  buy  an  honest,  reliable 
gasoline — the  uniform- — quick  acting 
— clean  burning  kind  that  gives  you 
full  power — that  costs  you  least  per  mile. 

RED  CROWN 

THE  GASOLINE  OF  QUALITY 


is  not  a  "mixture,"  but  a  straight  dis- 
tilled, refinery  gasoline — the  best  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  can  make.  In 
gasoline,  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all 
dealers  handling  Red  Crown  Gasoline. 

Watch  for  the  sign  or  ask  our 
nearest  agency  about  delivery  in 
bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 


"Ah,  How   Delicious!" 

You'll  say  so,  too,  when  you  sip  the  cocoa 
that  stands  as  the  aristocrat  of  them  all— 
Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL.  It  contains  all 
the  good  in  the  finest  selected  cocoa 
beans.  Everything  else  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  Cocoa  posseses 
a  flavor  and  an  aroma  which  render  it 
highly  tempting  to  the  taste.  Some 
cocoas  taste  flat  and  insipid.  Note  the 
difference  once  you've  tried  IMPERIAL. 

Costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  kinds, 
but  is  worth  it  in  taste,  aroma,  and 
strength. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 
STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimate* — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F..  CAL. 

*Coniultine  Entinter  far  J.  E    Krafft  &  Sow,  Architect! 


The  earnings  of  the  Union  Street  road  are 
estimated  at  $53,000,  this  line  having  been 
taken   over  by  the   city   in   December. 


The  will  of  the  late  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  leaves 
his  estate,  valued  at  $200,000,  to  his  widow. 
He  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  re- 
cently.   

At  the  "Prosperity  banquet"  Monday  night 
1500  guests  assembled.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  affair  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  It  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  retail  trade  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  the  nave  of  the  Ferry 
Building.  

George  T.  Mayre,  retired  business  man,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
city,  will  be  the  next  ambassador  to  Russia. 
His  nomination  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  Wednesday  afternoon  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  William 
Bonynge  occurred  recently  in  London.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  pioneer,  who  as  a  Corn- 
stock  operator  years  ago  associated  with 
Mackay   and   Flood. 


Army  and  Navy  Notes. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Ide,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Ide,  and 
their  little  daughter  left  Monday  for  Seattle, 
where    they    will    reside    indefinitely. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wallace  A.  Eertholf  ar- 
rived last  week  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Bertholf  at 
their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Francis  Davis  Pryor, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs,  Pryor  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  residing  on  Jackson 
Street.  Mrs.  Pryor  was  formerly  Miss  Mar- 
garet Stoney. 

Colonel  F.  M.  Joyce,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Joyce, 
of  Bcnicia,  have  been  visiting  Captain  William 
H.  Monroe,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Monroe  at  their 
home    in    Fort    McDowell. 

Captain  Charles  Humphrey,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Presidio  after  having  spent  two 
months  on  the  Texas  border. 

Lieutenant  Howard  Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  is  en  route 
to  the  Philippines,  where  he  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A., 
officer  in  charge  of  infantry  affairs  in  the  West- 
ern Department,  was  recently  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Monterey  to  address  the  Students'  Mili- 
tary   Instruction    Camp. 

Captain  Peyton  G.  Clark,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Clark, 
and  their  son  will  arrive  on  the  transport  Sher- 
man from  Manila,  and  will  occupy  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil. 

General  C.  A.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Woodruff  have  returned  from  the  Pre- 
sidio, Monterey,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Malin  Craig,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Craig,  U.  S.  A.,  and  will  leave  next  week 
for  Seattle,  where  they  will  remain  several  weeks. 
Colonel  Lloyd  M.  Brett,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  remain  as  superintendent  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone  Park. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

For 

56  YEARS 

HEADQUARTERS  for  all  kind,  of 

Cooking  and  Heating 

STOVES 

Adapted  for  burning  COAL.  WOOD. 
GASOLENE.  OIL  or  GAS 

French  Ranges 

For  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  or  Residences 

EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  TO  EQUIP 

KITCHENS 

COMPLETE 

Alaska  Refrigerators 

557-563  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Sutter  Street 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Very  Attractive  Summer  Kates. 
Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.    Popular  Prices. 

Under  Management  of  VICTOR  REITER. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  trior ongfjy  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    29.' 
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Our  new  illustrated  booklet,  "  Over  the  Seven  Seas." 
fully  describes  the  world  tour,  with  itineraries,  etc. 
Send  for  it. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  July    18,1914 

S.S.Nippon  Maru  (saloon  accommodations  at 

reduced  rates) Saturday,  August   1,1914 

IS.  S.  Shinyo  Maru Saturday,  Aug.   15,  1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,    Sept.    12,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  BIdg., 
625  Market  St  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny   392.  88  First   Street 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD  I 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

"George  Washington July  11 

^Berlin. July  18 

•"rKaiserWilhehnderGrosse..  .July  21 
"Kronprinzessin  Cecilie.  .  .July  28 

({Grosser  Kurfuerst July  30 

"Kronprinz  Wilhetm Aug.    4 

•Sails  at  1  A.  M  — QVia  Plymouth 
&  Boulogne  S/M,  —  tCarries  no 
U)  or  (III  cabin. 

B altimore-Bremen  direct. 

One  cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Aug.  1 

Kcenig  Albert Sept.  5 


The  North  German  Lloyd 
landed  more  passengers.  First 
Cabin,  Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage  in  the  port  of  New 
York  during  1913  than  any 
other  line,  repeating  its  mar- 
velous record  of  1912. 


Through  rates  from  Egypt,India 

New  York  to  FAR  EAST  and 

South  America  via  Europe 

NORWAY-POLAR  CRUISES 
July  24,  August  11 

Independent  trips,  Around  th 
First  class  World 

throughout       $620.65  &  Up 

Travelers'  Checks  Good 
All  Over  the  World 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

5    Broadway,  N,   Y. 
ROBERT  CAPELLE,  Gen- 
era! Pacific  Coast  Agent 
250  Powell  Street 
San    Francisco 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Ella — Her  face  speaks  for  itself.  Stella — 
Yes,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  talk. — Club  Fellow. 

"Say,  have  you  forgotten  that  you  owe  me 
a  hundred  francs?"  "No,  not  yet;  give  me 
time." — Pele  Mcle. 

Maid  at  Country  Hotel — Please,  sir,  will 
you  use  the  hot  water  soon,  as  there's  an  'ole 
in   the    can? — Punch, 

Cohen — Hands  up,  or  I'll  shoodt !  Quick- 
witted Burglar — Fifty  dollars  fer  de  gun ! 
Cohen — Sold  ! — Gargoyle. 

"Marriage  is  a  lottery."  "As  lotteries  are 
unlawful,  somebody  ought  to  arrest  the  minis- 
ters."— Livingston   Lance. 

Lusher — What  is  Nipps's  idea  of  an  uplift 
movement?  Gusher — Raising  a  glass  of  rye 
to   his   lips. — Town   Topics. 

Cholly  (proudly) — My  first  ancestor!  Do 
you  see  any  resemblance?  Ethel — Well,  yes; 
you've  got   his   money. — New    York   Globe. 

John — Is  she  proper?  Jack — You  bet;  she 
is  so  proper  she  won't  accompany  you  on  a 
piano    unless    she    has    a    chaperone.— Boston 

Globe. 

Jinks — He's  so  fond  of  prophesying,  you 
might  think  he  was  an  augur.  Blinks — Well, 
he's  next  thing  to  it.  He's  a  bore. — Town 
Topics. 

"How  is  your  wife  this  morning,  Uncle 
Henry?"  "Well,  I  dunno.  She's  failin'  dret- 
ful  slow.  I  do  wish  she'd  git  well,  or  some- 
thin'." — Puck. 

He — Have  you  read  about  this  fight  over 
the  Hetch  Hetchy?-  She — No,  but  I  think  all 
those  immoral  dances  ought  to  be  stopped. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Quiet-Spoken  Customer — You  keep  every- 
thing for  the  piano  ?  Salesman — Yes,  sir. 
We  do,  sir.  Quiet-Spoken  Customer — Give 
me  an  axe  ! — Puck. 

Visitor — Are  you  having  any  trouble  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed  here?  Uncle  Eben 
— Nope.  Our  trouble  here  is  to  get  work  out 
of  the  employed. — Judge. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Off  en — Your  recommendations 
are  rather  poor,  I  must  say.  Maid — Well, 
mum,  yez  weren't  recomminded  very  highly 
to   me,    ayther. — New   York    World. 

Gibbs — So  you  send  your  wife  to  the  moun- 
tains) for  three  months  every  summer.  It's 
great  to  have  money.  Dibbs — Yes.  Money 
is      certainly      a      great      blessing. — Stanford 

Chaparral. 

"Who  is  that  remarkable  looking  man?" 
"Himmel !  That's  the  magician  who  yester- 
day turned  beer  into  water.  And  they  let  a 
man  like  that  go  around  loose !" — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blatter. 

"How  many  fish  have  you  caught,  uncle  ?" 
asked  the  passer-by.  "Waal,"  replied  the 
aged  darky,  thoughtfully,  "ef  Ah  cotch  dis 
heah  one  Ah'nr  afteh,  an'  two  mo',  Ah'll  hab 
three." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Young  Woman  (to  her  neighbor  at  dinner) 
Guess  whom  I  met  today,  doctor.  Doctor — 
I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  good  guesser.  Young 
Woman— You're  too  modest.  Aren't  you  at 
the   top   of  your   profession? — Life. 

"What  I  want  to  see,"  said  the  reformer, 
"is  a  city  that  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
graft."  "That's  what  I'd  like  to  see,"  replied 
the  ward  politician.  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  gold 
mine  for  the  right  parties !" — New  York 
World. 

Deacon  Skinner — Well,  our  pastor  received 
a  call  to  a  church  in  Oshkosh  and  says  he'll 
go  there.  Deacon  Grabber — Huh !  That's 
what  comes  o'  raising  his  salary  last  year. 
He's  saved  up  enough  for  railroad  tickets. — 
Dallas  News. 

Mother — Sometimes  there  are  rude  boys  in 
Sunday-school  who  giggle  and  smile  at  little 
girls,  and  sometimes  little  girls  smile  back 
at  them,  but  I  hope  my  little  girl  does  not 
behave  like  that.  Small  Daughter — No,  in- 
deed, mamma ;  I  always  put  out  my  tongue  at 
'em, — Boston   Transcript. 
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One  Republican  and  His  Platform. 

No  doubt  the  "Befogged  Republican,"  whose  letter  is 
printed  in  another  column,  and  who  appears  a  man  of 
very  clear  vision  in  spite  of  the  fog,  has  no  more  serious 
intent  than  to  set  Argonaut  readers  a-smiling.  None 
the  less  there  is  merit  in  his  proposed  platform.  Could 
there  possibly  be  a  better  policy  in  international  affairs 
than  to  mind  our  own  business  and  to  respect  the  limita- 
tions of  our  own  system?  Nationally,  how  could  we  do 
better  than  to  sustain  a  moderate  protection,  enforce 
the  Sherman  law  without  busy  interference  with  busi- 
ness, and  limit  Federal  activities  to  Federal  as  distinct 
from  state  affairs?  "Befogged  Republican"  is  equally 
clear-minded  in  the  state  sphere.  Is  there  anybody  who 
believes  that  the  direct  primary,  with  its  cost,  its  con- 
fusion of  the  individual  voters,  and  its  demoralization 
of  parties  is  serving  any  good  purpose?  Is  there  any- 
body who  cherishes  the  notion  that  we  are  getting  any 
good  out  of  the  recall?  Is  there  anybody  who  does 
not  now  know  that  our  initiative  and  referendum  laws 
are  a  burden  and  a  nuisance  ?  Is  there  anybody  outside 
the  sphere  of  criminal  affiliation  who  believes  that  the 


public  boycott,  with  its  accompaniment  of  picketing  in 
the  public  streets,  is  legitimate  or  right,  or  helpful  in  a 
community  sense? 

But  we  will  not  go  further  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  "Befogged  Republican's"  sails.  Read  his 
letter  on  another  page,  and  then  ask  yourself  seriously 
if  anybody  else  in  recent  times  has  embodied  in  a  polit- 
ical platform  so  much  consideration  for  essentials,  so 
much  respect  for  traditional  American  principles,  with 
an  equal  measure  of  old-fashioned  common  sense  and 
plain  morality. 

For  its  own  part,  the  Argonaut  wishes  that  there 
were  a  hundred  thousand  Republicans  to  stand  with  our 
"befogged"  correspondent — Republicans  with  the  same 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  same  measure  of  judgment, 
and  the  same  courage. 


As  to  a  Second  Presidential  Term. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1912 — the  convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Wilson — was  unanimously  and  emphatically  for  a 
single  presidential  term.  Among  the  planks  of  the 
platform  upon  which  that  convention  made  appeal  to 
the  country  was  this : 

We  favor  a  single  presidential  term,  arid  to  that  end  urge 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  making  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and 
we  pledge  the  candidate  of  this  convention  to  this  principle. 

There  is  no  misunderstanding  or  misconstruing  this 
declaration.  And  since  Mr.  Wilson  in  accepting  the 
nomination  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  later  by 
direct  word  made  its  pledges  his  own,  he  stands  com- 
mitted against  a  second  term  for/himself  or  anybody 
else.  The  Argonaut  has  believed  all  along,  and  it  be- 
lieves now,  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  respect  the  promise 
of  the  platform.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  at  a 
proper  time  and  in  the  right  way  he  will  eliminate 
himself  from  consideration  as  a  candidate  in  1916.  By 
way  of  confirmation  we  have  a  story  from  a  gentle- 
man who  recently  spent  several  hours  in  company  with 
Vice-President  Marshall  to  the  effect  that  Marshall 
gave  him  a  circumstantial  account  of  a  conference  be- 
tween himself  and  the  then  President-elect  shortly 
after  the  election  of  1912.  In  this  conference  it  was 
agreed  between  Wilson  and  Marshall  that  there  should 
be  no  second  candidacies,  but  that  in  order  to  do  the 
work  they  intended  to  do  neither  would  make  a  formal 
declaration  until  it  became  necessary. 

Beyond  a  doubt  it  was  in  Mr.  Wilson's  mind  at  the 
beginning  of  his  presidential  service  to  decline  a  second 
candidacy,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  that  should  have 
changed  his  mind.  True,  every  President  is  surrounded 
by  influences  tending  to  promote  his  ambition  for  con- 
tinuance in  office.  There  are  always  unfinished  projects 
which  he  would  like  to  see  through.  Then  there  is  an 
army  of  place-holders,  great  and  small,  whose  political 
fortunes  are  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  administra- 
tion. Pride  enters  into  it,  and  gives  support  to  the 
tradition  which  in  times  past  has  authorized  incumbents 
of  the  presidential  office  to  expect  a  second  term.  All 
these  forces  will  combine  to  shake  Mr.  Wilson's  earlier 
resolution  to  respect  the  mandate  of  his  party  and  sus- 
tain his  own  pledges  made  in  conformity  with  it. 

But,  seriously,  what  has  Mr.  Wilson  to  gain  from  a 
second  term  in  the  presidency,  even  presuming  that  he 
might  win  it?  He  certainly  could  command  his  party 
nomination;  every  President  has  under  his  hand  power 
sufficient  to  this  end.  But  suppose  Mr.  Wilson  were 
to  be  reelected — a  matter  of  grave  doubt  under  all  the 
circumstances — what  would  it  yield  him?  All  that  he 
has  undertaken  to  do  will  be  off  the  boards  before  the 
end  of  his  present  term.  A  second  campaign,  particu- 
larly if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  in  the  running,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  furiously  strenuous  and  it  would  put 
upon   the   President   a   physical   trial   which  he   is  not 


qualified  to  sustain.  Then  continuance  in  office  would 
imply  continuance  of  a  strain  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent suffers  obviously.  In  brief,  a  second  campaign 
and  a  second  term  in  office  would  surely  shorten,  if  in- 
deed it  did  not  terminate,  Mr.  Wilson's  life.  The 
logical  course  for  the  President  is  to  take  a  firm  stand 
upon  his  party  platform,  in  keeping  with  its  spirit  and 
its  letter,  and  refuse  to  be  a  candidate.  By  this  course 
he  would  win  a  distinct  element  of  fame  and  as  dis- 
tinctly strengthen  his  party.  He  would,  too,  by  this 
course  deal  a  body  blow  to  his  dearest  enemy,  Roose- 
velt, who  as  a  presidential  candidate  must,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  eat  his  own  words. 

There  are  stories  afloat  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Wilson  in  1912,  in  return  for  favors  received  and  re- 
ceivable, pledged  his  support  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  1916. 
Probably  these  stories  are  fabrications.  It  is  not  the 
way  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Wilson  to  enter  into  bargains  of 
this  kind,  albeit  many  scurvy  trades  are  made  in  poli- 
tics. But  Bryan  would  be  difficult  to  nominate,  and 
nominated,  he  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
elect.  The  President  knows  it.  No  matter  how  the 
President  may  dissemble  the  fact,  Bryan  has  been  a 
sore  burden  to  him  this  past  year  and  a  half.  And  no- 
body knows  better  than  Mr.  Wilson  that  Bryan  has  no 
judgment  for  administration,  no  propensity  or  capacity 
for  executive  office.  After  Bryan,  there  is  nobody  to 
whom  Mr.  Wilson  owes  anything.  To  Speaker  Clark  he 
certainly  has  no  obligation  since  the  Canal-tolls  battle, 
nor  has  there  been  anything  in  the  recent  career  of  Mr. 
Underwood  to  command  warm  partisanship  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  The  logical  thing  and  the  easy  thing 
for  the  President  to  do  is  to  take  high  ground  and  refuse 
to  name  the  Democratic  nominee  in  1916.  By  this 
course  he  will  avoid  embarrassment  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  propensity  for  doing  things  different 
from  others  who  have  preceded  him.  Why  should  he, 
following  the  example  of  Roosevelt  and  earlier  Presi- 
dents, seek  to  name  his  successor?  It  would  be  more 
reasonable,  better  in  accord  with  his  character  and  tem- 
perament, to  leave  the  selection  of  the  candidate  to  the 
party,  saying,  "I  have  done  my  work;  it  is  for  you  to 
determine  what  is  to  follow." 

Despite  the  conditions,  which  include  the  pledge  of 
the  party  and  Mr.  Wilson's  own  pledge  in  support  of 
the  one-term  principle,  the  common  presumption  at 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country  is  that  Mr. 
Wilson  will  try  for  a  second  term.  All  present  political 
calculations  of  all  parties  appear  to  be  based  upon  this 
presumption.  But  we  believe  that  a  supreme  surprise 
awaits  the  country — nothing  less  than  the  declination 
of  a  man  established  in  the  presidential  office  and  in 
practical  control  of  the  government  to  be  in  any  way 
considered  in  connection  with   a  second  official   term. 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  even  if  this  should  be 
Mr.  Wilson's  purpose,  he  should  be  slow  to  an- 
nounce it.  Much  of  his  strength  with  his  party  in  Con- 
gress is  founded  in  the  presumption  that  he  will  be  the 
nominee  in  1916,  and  the  possible  or  probable  President 
for  another  four  years.  He  is  now  the  fountain  of 
power,  if  not  of  honors,  and  presumptively  is  to  hold 
this  character  for  years  to  come.  All  this  means  in- 
fluence, very  positive,  very  potential.  Mr.  Wilson 
knows  it.  He  knows,  too,  that  if  he  were  to  elimi- 
nate himself  from  future  political  calculations,  a  very 
considerable  element  of  his  authority  would  fade  away. 
There  are  few  to  worship  the  setting  sun.  With 
Wilson  eliminated  there  would  immediately  develop  an 
eager  and  probably  acrimonious  contest  among  second- 
ary figures  in  the  party  game.  There  would  be  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  no  doubt  others, 
in  active  competition  for  the  coveted  nomination,  with 
a  complication  of  intrigue  and  cross-intrigue  tending  to 
embarrassment  both  of  the  President  and  of  1 1 
It  is  good  diplomacy  to  hold  the  situation  open. 
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whatever  his  intentions  may  he,   Mr.  Wilson  is  doing 
just  this.  . 

Organized  Felony. 
The  strike  of  the  pressmen  and  press  feeders  of  San 
Francisco  has  come  to  an  end  after  a  year  of  bitter 
struggle  and  criminal  assault.  The  men  have  gained 
nothing  and  they  have  lost  a  great  deal,  including  the 
integrity  and  dominance  of  their  union.  The  press- 
men had  no  grievances  of  their  own.  Their  strike  was 
in  support  of  the  demands  of  the  feeders  for  an  ad- 
vance of  $2.50  weekly,  double  pay  for  Sundays  and 
holidays  instead  of  pay  and  a  half,  more  holidays,  and 
the  employment  of  unnecessary  men  on  certain  ma- 
chines. All  of  these  claims  are  denied,  the  agreement 
making  no  mention  of  any  of  them.  But  the  agree- 
ment does  provide  that  the  men  shall  be  employed  as 
fast  as  places  can  be  found  for  them  "without  preju- 
dice because  of  their  union  affiliations."  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  means  the  open  shop.  It  means 
that  efficiency  and  character  shall  be  the  only  test.  It 
means  a  partial  return  to  economic  sanity  and  to  the 
only  basis  of  a  successful  industrialism. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  to  this  sorry  busi- 
ness than  a  year  of  labor  lost  and  of  class  hatreds  and 
ill  repute.  The  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association 
of  San  Francisco  is  responsible  for  a  published  state- 
ment that  contains  a  grave  reflection  upon  the  capacity 
and  the  impartiality  of  Mayor  Rolph.  We  are  told  that 
more  than  one  hundred  criminal  assaults  have  been 
committed  upon  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  since  this 
strike  began,  and  as  this  is  quite  in  line  with  accepted 
methods  we  may  assume  it  to  be  a  fact.  But  the  mayor 
remained  practically  indifferent  to  the  representations 
that  were  made  to  him  by  the  Franklin  Association. 
Upon  one  occasion  a  stereotyped  reply  was  received 
to  the  effect  that  the  mayor  was  out  of  town,  and  when 
further  remonstrances  were  made  in  the  same  quarter 
the  association  was  informed — again  by  the  secretary — 
that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the  police.  The 
fact  that  criminal  assaults  to  the  number  of  two  a  week 
were  being  committed  in  connection  with  a  single  trade 
dispute  was  not  sufficient  to  arouse  the  mayor  from 
his  reveries  on  the  virtues  of  labor  unionism  or  to  do 
more  than  elicit  the  same  perfunctory  and  meaningless 
response  that  would  be  accorded  to  a  man  whose  dog 
had  been  improperly  impounded.  But  if  the  shoe  had 
been  on  the  other  foot,  if  there  had  been  some  pro- 
posal to  augment  the  privileges  and  the  tyrannies  of 
labor  unionism,  we  know  exactly  what  would  have  hap- 
pened, because  we  have  seen  it  happen  again  and  again. 
There  would  have  been  an  outpouring  of  gushing  and 
bubbling  enthusiasm  disgusting  to  good  citizenship  and 
menacing  to  good  government.  The  mayor  would  have 
slavered  and  fawned  upon  unionism  and  would  have 
called  high  heaven  to  witness  that  mind  and  heart  were 
wholy  devoted  to  the  "cause,"  and  to  the  interests  of  a 
small  minority  as  against  those  of  a  great  majority. 

Whether  this  obsequious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor  is  due  to  mere  feebleness  of  character  or  to  a 
calculated  policy  of  vote-getting  must  be  left  for  indi- 
vidual determination.  Perhaps  it  does  not  very  much 
matter.  The  fact  remains  that  the  mayor  won  his  posi- 
tion on  a  platform  of  relief  from  the  vulgar  brutalities 
<>f  McCarthy  and  that  he  is  now  giving  us  those  same 
brutalities  with  hands  that  happen  to  wear  kid  gloves. 
Promising  us  a  relief  from  the  gross  partisanship  of 
his  predecessor,  he  continues  that  partisanship  in  an 
even  more  objectionable  form,  since  even  villainies  are 
somewhat  mitigated  when  they  are  frank  and  un- 
ashamed. But  the  statement  of  the  Franklin  Associa- 
tion now  show-s  us  where  we  stand.  Mr.  McCarthy 
gave  us  a  labor-union  administration  buttressed  with 
rascalities.  Mr.  Rolph  has  given  us  a  labor-union  ad- 
ministration adulterated  with  hypocrisies,  and  perhaps 
the  former  is  preferable.  At  least  we  can  now  resolve 
thai  Mayor  Rolph  shall  not  profit  by  his  truckling  genu- 
flections  to  a  labor  unionism  that  is  guilty  of  one  hun- 
dred criminal  assaults  in  one  single  and  unimportant 
strike. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  scandal  that 

calls  'or  comment  and  chastisement.    The  statement  of 

the  Iranklin  Association  shows  that  the  actual  number 

of   c   imes   committed   and   reported   was    105.     These 

•in)   '-  were  murderous  assaults,  and  we  read  of  f-ac- 

1  -kulls,  the  use  of  brass  knuckles,  beatings,  bruis- 

-.   cuttings,   stabbings,   chokings,   kickings.   and   the 

wing  of  filthy  liquids.     In  at  least  sixty-nine  cases 


there  were  no  arrests,  although  arrests  in  the  majority 
of  instances  must  have  been  quite  easy.  But  a  glance 
at  the  disposition  of  the  prosecutions  following  arrest 
is  still  more  startling  and  still  more  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  living  under  a  city  government  of 
labor  unionists,  by  labor  unionists,  and  for  labor  union- 
ists, and  that  even  the  most  elementary  of  human  rights 
are  instantly  denied  if  they  happen  to  conflict  with  the 
union  card.  In  only  one  case  was  a  jail  sentence  im- 
posed, and  this  was  the  work  of  Judge  Crist.  Six 
prosecutions  were  conducted  before  Judge  Deasy,  and 
he  acquitted  all  of  them  or  released  the  prisoners  on 
their  own  recognizances.  Five  cases  were  conducted 
before  Judge  Sullivan,  and  he  acquitted  all  of  them,  or 
released  the  prisoners  on  their  own  recognizances. 
Judge  Crist  put  a  prisoner  on  thirty  days'  probation 
for  squirting  a  vile  liquid  on  four  young  girls,  and  in- 
asmuch as  Judge  Crist  is  the  pet  and  the  protege  of 
the  women  voters  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
they  have  to  say  to  this.  Judge  Crist  released  two  men 
on  their  own  recognizances  for  assault,  in  one  case 
with  a  knife,  and  he  passed  a  suspended  sentence  on 
another  man  for  assault.  The  list  in  many  respects  is 
incomplete,  and  the  name  of  the  judge  is  not  always 
given,  but  it  seems  that  every  case  brought  before  Judge 
Deasy  or  Judge  Sullivan  was  practically  dismissed.  If 
there  is  any  considerable  volume  of  good  citizenship  in 
San  Francisco  these  two  judges  should  not  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  bench,  and  the  Argonaut  will  see  to  it 
that  their  names  and  performances  are  not  forgotten. 
In  some  cases  non-union  workmen  were  actually  prose- 
cuted for  defending  themselves  against  assault  and 
heavily  fined.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  gained  noth- 
ing by  the  defeat  of  Mayor  McCarthy.  The  city  is 
still  under  the  evil  domination  of  a  labor-union  mayor, 
of  a  labor-union  police,  and  of  a  labor-union  bench. 
The  labor  unionists  of  the  city  have  still  an  almost  un- 
checked immunity  to  murder  and  outrage  while  the 
mayor  looks  another  way  and  the  police  judges  smile 
their  approval.  , 

A  Destructive  Adjudication. 

In  an  address  delivered  last  November  before  the 
State  Bar  Association  at  San  Diego,  Mr.  Eshleman  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  "the  amount  of  money  wisely  invested  in  a 
public  utility  property  is  the  best  evidence  of  value  for 
rate-fixing  purposes,  and  is  the  controlling  element  in 
determining  the  amount  on  which  a  utility  should  be 
permitted  to  earn."  A  theory  so  rigid  and  championed 
by  the  authoritative  head  of  the  rate-making  tribunal 
naturally  gave  rise  to  wide  public  discussion.  In  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Eshleman's  rule  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
every  business  or  enterprise  there  must  be  more  or 
less  expenditure  upon  experimental  account.  Every 
considerable  concern  or  business  which  has  reached  the 
"going"  stage  has  in  its  back  history  a  record  of  ex- 
penditure unwise  in  the  sense  of  having  been  wasted  in 
try-outs  of  projects  which  failed  to  yield  results,  and 
for  which  something  else  had  ultimately  to  be  substi- 
tuted. Regarded  strictly  and  in  the  clear  light  of  hind- 
sight, such  expenditures  must  be  classified  as  unwise. 
Yet  the  highest  business  wisdom  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  able  to  avoid  them.  To  eliminate  from 
capital  account  every  element  of  cost  which  in  the 
final  reckoning  may  not  be  accredited  as  "wise"  would 
be  to  cut  down  arbitrarily  and  unfairly  the  amount  of 
capital  investment;  and  it  would  obviously  be  unfair 
to  those  who  have  invested  in  a  business  in  good  faith 
and  have  developed  it  by  the  only  means  through  which 
any  business  may  be  worked  up. 

Mr.  Eshleman  and  his  associates  of  the  state  com- 
mission have  apparently  given  scant  heed  to  the  pro- 
test above  outlined.  Now  in  a  case  concerning  rates 
allowed  to  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  in 
supplying  the  town  of  Antioch  with  electric  current 
Mr.  Eshleman's  rule  is  enforced  with  this  addition: 
"The  effects  of  abnormal  conditions,  bad  management, 
poor  judgment,  the  lack  of  ordinary  care  and  foresight, 
must  be  borne  by  the  utility,  and  not  by  the  public." 
Here  is  a  jumble  of  unrelated  things.  It  will  readily  be 
be  admitted  that  "poor  judgment"  and  "lack  of  ordi- 
nary care"  should  he  made  to  suffer  their  own  natural 
consequences.  But  "abnormal  conditions"  come  under 
quite  another  head.  Abnormal  conditions  include  the 
chances  of  weather,  the  hazards  of  fire,  the  vicissitudes 
which  grow  out  of  labor  troubles — strikes  and  the  like 
— and    a    multitude    of    other    circumstances    directly 


related  to  the  charges  of  business  and  ultimately  re- 
ferable to  capital  account.  Under  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  commission,  a  public  utility  must,  if  it  is  to  save 
itself  whole,  always  get  the  best  of  all  chances,  enjoy 
fair  weather,  and  play  in  good  luck. 

The  Argonaut  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulation  of  public  utilities.  Experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  if  public  utilities 
are  left  to  unrestrained  courses  selfishness  and  greed 
will  dominate  them.  But  regulation  is  one  thing  and 
exploitation  is  another;  and  in  the  immediate  instance 
the  machinery  of  regulation  is  plainly  working  in- 
justice. The  rule  as  laid  down  by  the  commission  is 
practically  destructive  in  that  its  enforcement  must  cut 
from  every  public  utility  service  a  very  considerable 
element  of  its  normal  and  legitimate  capitalization. 
Another  effect  of  this  principle  must  be  to  discourage 
development  by  private  capital  of  any  public  utility, 
since  nobody  in  his  senses  will  put  in  his  capital  under 
a  scheme  of  regulation  certain  to  destroy  part  of  the 
investment  while  allowing  no  margin  of  credit  in  com- 
pensation of  hazard,  and  which  concedes  nothing  to 
natural  growth  in  values. 

We  have  heard  much  in  times  past  from  the  muck- 
rakers  and  uplifters  about  judge-made  law.  We  are 
now  getting  at  their  hands  a  very  considerable  body  of 
law  differing  from  judge-made  law  only  in  that  it  is 
made  by  men  who  are  not  judges,  but  politicians.  And 
in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  immediate 
adjudication  comes  at  a  time  when  the  party  repre- 
sented by  the  commission  is  seeking  desperately  to  ex- 
ploit itself  before  the  public  and  when  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  is  himself  a  candidate  for  state  office. 
This  interesting  conjunction  of  circumstances  may  of 
course  be  purely  accidental. 


Minor  Washington  Matters. 

A  news  dispatch  which  told  last  week  of  an  un- 
pleasant incident  on  a  Washington  golf  links  omitted 
the  interesting  inside  of  the  story.  To  get  the  full 
flavor  of  the  incident  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
President  Wilson's  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the 
American  University  last  month.  Among  other  things 
he  said:  "Scholarship  has  usually  been  fruitful  when 
associated  with  religion,  and  scholarship  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  can  at  the  moment  recall,  been  associated  with 
any  religion  except  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  resonant  but  not  carefully  considered  sentence 
naturally  gave  offense  to  Jewish  people  the  country 
over;  and  naturally  the  President  received  some  very 
pointed  letters  of  protest.  By  way  of  setting  himself 
right  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  to  Mr.  Herman  Bernstein 
of  Hollis,  New  Jersey,  expressing  regret  that  "there 
should  have  been  an  unfair  implication  in  what  I  said," 
and  assuring  him  "that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  my  mind,  for  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  my 
thought  that  would  discriminate  against  Judaism.  I 
find  that  one  of  the  risks  and  penalties  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking  is  that  you  do  not  stop  to  consider 
the  whole  field,  but  address  yourself  merely  to  the 
matter  in  hand."  All  of  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  Jewish  people. 

With  intent  further  to  square  himself,  the  President 
on  the  first  convenient  occasion  went  out  one  after- 
noon last  week  to  the  Washington  Suburban  Club, 
the  Jewish  country  club  of  Washington,  for  a  round 
of  golf.  He  had  never  been  there  before,  though 
the  club,  like  all  the  others,  had  invited  him.  The 
President  was  playing  a  fast  game,  as  he  always  does. 
As  he  approached  the  eighth  hole  two  persons  were 
on  the  green  playing  ahead  of  him.  One  of  them  was 
A.  Brylawski,  a  young  lawyer.  The  President  drove 
toward  them,  and  drove  hard,  and  the  ball  whistled  close 
to  Brylawski's  ear.  Outraged  .by  this  apparent  viola- 
tion of  golf  etiquette,  and  not  knowing  who  had  done 
the  deed,  young  Brylawski  lifted  up  a  stentorian  voice 
in  phrases  more  emphatic  than  elegant.  It  is  said  that 
no  Jew  is  an  expert  in  profanity ;  but  Brylawski  did  his 
best  within  his  limitations.  He  was  going  strong  when 
the  President,  coming  up  to  apologize,  got  close  enough 
to  be  recognized.  Then  Brylawski,  overwhelmed  with 
chagrin,  apologized  and  almost  wept.  The  President 
made  dignified  apology,  turned  his  back,  and  left  the 
links.  Brylawski,  badly  shaken,  also  quit  the  links.  On 
getting  to  town  Brylawski  wrote  an  abject  note  to  the 
President,  who  replied  courteously,  accepting  the 
apology   and   dismissing  the  incident. 

Dr.   Grayson,  who  was  playing  with  the  President, 
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insists-  that  there  was  no  violation  of  etiquette.  He 
says  that  Brylawski  liad  lost  a  ball  and  so  lost  the 
right  to  hold  back  the  players  behind  him.  He  says  also 
that  the  President  distinctly  called  "fore."  Brylawski 
is  too  scared  to  say  anything,  for  his  club  threatens  to 
discipline  him  for  cussing  the  President.  But  his 
friends  declare  that  he  had  not  lost  a  ball  and  that  the 
President  did  not  say  "fore." 

Ordinarily  the  President  is  a  careful  and  considerate 
player.  But  he  may  have  been  spoiled  by  sixteen 
months  of  the  kind  of  privilege  which  everybody  yields 
to  royalty.  No  matter  where  he  plays,  everybody  defers 
to  him.  insisting  on  his  "playing  through"  and  the  like, 
disregarding  all  rules  in  his  favor.  And  perhaps  he  has 
grown  to  expect  this.  But  however  the  case  may  be, 
the  President's  attempt,  by  use  of  the  Washington 
Suburban  Club's  links,  to  condone  the  affront  of  his 
unfortunate  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  university 
was  an  unhappy  failure. 


There  is  more  or  less  disturbance  at  Washington 
over  the  fact  that  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  overruled  The  Presidential  Will  in  the 
case  of  Oliver  P.  Newman,  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ap- 
pointees as  District  Commissioner,  who  has  been  hold- 
ing the  position  for  about  a  year.  It  is  declared  by  the 
decision  that  Newman  is  not  qualified  for  the  office,  and 
that  he  has  been  sitting  illegally.  Newman  and  his 
friends  are  indignant,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  carried 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  is  with  them.  He  regards  the  attack  on 
Newman's  appointment  as  being  directly  personal 
against  himself. 

Newman  is  a  newspaper  writer  of  the  near-Socialist 
school,  and  for  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
Scripps-McRae  newspaper  syndicate.  Newman  had 
been  stationed  by  his  employers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country — at  Washington,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere, 
having  been  in  Washington  some  months  in  1910.  Dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  he  traveled  the  country 
.over  as  a  correspondent,  his  family  in  the  meanwhile 
being  domiciled  at  Chicago,  from  which  city  he  regis- 
tered on  his  travels.  Now  the  law  requires  that  a 
commissioner  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  district  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment. But  what  is  a  little  law  like  this  between 
friends?  The  President,  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  Scripps 
people,  who  had  done  much  for  him  in  the  campaign, 
named  Newman.  The  verdict  implies  that  he  violated 
the  law. 

Government  of  the  district,  under  the  commission  of 
which  Newman  is  a  member,  is  conspicuously,  not  to 
say  notoriously,  inefficient.  Newman  has  no  special 
qualifications  for  his  job.  He  is  merely  a  theorist  and 
a  critic.  He  has  long  been  active  in  the  business  of 
"uplift,"  and,  like  all  of  his  kind,  feels  that  he  has  a 
public  job  coming  to  him.  The  assumed  justification 
for  attempting  to  get  into  office  as  a  resident  of  the 
district  is  that  his  intention  was  to  make  Washington 
his  home.     The  jury  thought  this  plea  too  far  fetched. 


The  perennially  vexed  and  vexing  question  of  con- 
gressional mileage  allowance  has  been  more  or  less  to 
the  fore  in  recent  weeks.  There  are  two  forms  of  ad- 
justing this  question,  one  by  paying  the  actual  traveling 
expenses  incurred  by  representatives  and  immediate  de- 
pendent members  of  their  families  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  each  session  of  Congress.  The  other  is 
a  flat  allowance  of  twenty  cents  per  mile.  The 
flat  allowance  is  preferred  by  the  average  congress- 
man for  reasons  not  difficult  to  understand.  Some 
have  no  families,  others  have  small  families,  many  do 
not  bring  their  families  at  all.  For  all  such  the  allow- 
ance of  twenty  cents  per  mile  leaves  a  neat  balance  in 
pocket ;  and  it  is  not  observed  that  congressmen  more 
than  anybody  else  are  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  thrift. 
It  is  a  curiously  interesting  fact  that  while  most  con- 
gressmen are  anxious  for  the  flat  allowance  of  twenty 
cents  per  mile,  few  are  willing  that  their  votes  shall  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  this  proposition.  When  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  of  which 
no  records  are  kept,  there  is  a  full  vote  in  favor  of  the 
flat  rate.  But  whenever  it  gets  into  shape  where  the 
vote  goes  on  the  record  there  is  diligent  shuffling  to 
get  the  matter  into  some  evasive  form.  This  sort  of 
thing,  which  in  Washington  is  called  four-flushing,  has 
served  mightily  to  disgust  Representative  Falconer  of 
Washington.   Falconer  is  a  Bull-Mooser,  and  he  is  openly 


for  the  largest  allowance  for  himself  and  his  associates 
that  can  be  worked  out  of  the  treasury.  What  is  more, 
he  doesn't  care  who  knows  it.  He  cast  an  unrecorded 
vote  in  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  flat  rate  of 
twenty  cents  per  mile,  and  again  in  open  proceedings 
when  the  record  was  made.  Others  voted  the  same 
way  in  committee,  but  dodged  the  issue  when  it  came 
to  a  record-making  procedure.  Disgusted  at  this  in- 
consistent and  cowardly  course,  Mr.  Falconer  broke 
loose  the  other  day  in  a  speech  which  fairly  shook  the 
cobwebs  out  of  the  rafters.  "There  never  was,"  he 
said,  "a  more  complete  demonstration  of  political 
trimming  by  parliamentary  chicanery."  The  House 
heard  in  surprise  and  with  approval.  None  the  less  the 
juggling  will  go  on  and  in  the  end  the  flat  rate  will 
rule.  Nearly  everybody  is  afraid  of  it  as  a  political 
record,  but  they  all  want  it. 


One  of  Brother  Josephus  Daniels's  projects  for  re- 
form in  navy  practice  is  to  open  wider  the  doors  of  the 
naval  academy  to  what  is  called  naval  apprentices,  the 
idea  being  to  introduce  a  more  democratic  spirit  into  a 
service  to  which  the  democratic  idea  is  and  always  has 
been  repugnant  and  impracticable.  One  of  the  first  of 
the  apprentices  was  M.  P.  Harris  of  Mississippi,  who 
entered  on  the  appointment  of  Senator  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams a  few  weeks  ago.  After  Harris  entered  it  was 
found  that  he  had  not  only  passed  the  entrance 
examination  for  himself,  but  had  been  so  generous  as 
to  substitute  for  a  less  qualified  fellow  enlisted  man, 
one  T.  D.  Longre,  also  of  Mississippi.  The  fact  that 
the  examinations  were  held  at  different  times  and 
places  and  before  different  examiners  made  this  feat 
possible.  Midshipman  Longre  got  wind  of  the  fact 
that  the  fraud  had  been  discovered  and  promptly  left 
the  academy  on  the  run  for  parts  unknown.  Harris 
tried  to  follow  suit,  but  was  nabbed,  and  his  offense 
proved  upon  him.  Last  week  he  was  taken  out  of 
arrest,  escorted  by  a  guard  to  the  academy  gate,  and 
there  dishonorably  and  ceremoniously  discharged  from 
the  service. 

In  civil  service  examinations  substitution  of  one  man 
for  another  is  a  felony.  It  was  for  this  that  one  James 
M.  Curley  of  Boston  was  sent  to  prison  some  years 
ago.  But  the  Democracy  of  Boston,  apparently  regard- 
ing this  crime  as  a  mark  of  honorable  distinction,  sub- 
sequently elected  Curley  to  Congress  and  not  very 
long  ago  called  him  home  to  make  him  mayor  of 
Boston.  

Another  of  Secretary  Daniels's  innovations  has 
looked  to  an  economical  stroke  by  bargaining  to  sell 
two  of  our  out-dated  battleships  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, the  purpose  of  said  government  being  to  hold 
said  ships  in  readiness  against  the  aggressive  and 
threatening  Turks.  Now  Turkey  is  almost  as  unintelli- 
gent as  President  Huerta,  who  has  never  been  able  to 
understand  our  permitting  the  Constitutionalists  to  buy 
arms  and  ammunition  in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Mexico.  Arming 
Greece  to  lick  Turkey  may  be  very  commendable  from 
Brother  Daniels's  point  of  view,  but  it  hardly  conforms 
to  recognized  standards  of  international  manners.  Bad 
manners,  whether  between  nations  or  individuals,  never 
has  been  regarded  as  productive  of  peace.  But  Brother 
Josephus  asserts  that  in  this  case  it  is  all  right,  whether 
Turkey  protests  or  not.  Thus  far  Brother  Daniels  has 
not  been  strikingly  successful  in  his  reforms.  He  was 
not  able  to  make  the  officers  and  jackies  mess  together 
in  amiable  and  democratic  brotherhood.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  make  the  navy  "dry."  He  has  failed 
completely  if  not  abjectly  in  the  matter  of  mixing  up 
naval  apprentices  with  the  aristocratic  appointees  to 
Annapolis.  But  he  is  determined  to  make  this  trade 
with  Greece  in  outworn  battleships  stick.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  it  works  out. 


The  New  Inquisition. 
The  income-tax  returns  have  proved  to  be  a  severe 
disappointment  to  various  busy  people  at  Washington 
who  guessed  at  the  results  and  who  are  now  deter- 
mined that  their  dreams  shall  come  true.  A  Washing- 
ton dispatch  tells  us  that  there  is  to  be  an  "investigation 
of  the  dodgers"  and  that  $500,000  has  been  voted  for 
that  purpose.  On  August  1st  the  grand  inquisitors  will 
get  to  work  in  every  community  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  an  "investigation  will  be  made  of  the  incomes 
of  all  persons  who  are  supposed  to  fall  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law." 


We  know  exactly  what  that  means,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  Americans  will  appreciate  an  experience  that 
will  at  least  have  all  the  charms  of  novelty.  It  means 
the  arrival  on  the  field  of  hundreds  of  inspectors,  finan- 
cial sleuths  whose  business  it  will  be  to  ferret  out  all 
those  private  affairs  that  henceforth  will  not  be  pri- 
vate but  public.  They  will  be  armed  with  legal  au- 
thority to  compel  answers  to  their  questions  and  to 
verify  those  answers  by  compulsory  examination  of 
account  books  and  the  record  of  all  financial  transac- 
tions. Each  of  those  inspectors  will  have  his  indi- 
vidual temperament,  but  one  and  all  will  be  actuated  by 
a  consuming  desire  to  "catch"  some  one  or  to  "get" 
some  one.  They  will  be  the  recipients  of  innumerable 
anonymous  letters  and  tips  from  malicious  people  with 
resentments  to  satisfy  and  vengeances  to  satiate,  and 
these  will  be  the  basis  for  inquisitions  that  will  wound 
the  dignity  and  the  self-respect  of  thousands  every- 
where. Indeed  we  are  told  that  these  anonymous  let- 
ters and  tips  have  already  been  received  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  we  should  know  that  it  must  be  so  even 
if  we  were  not  told  so.  Every  inspector  will  be  fully 
aware  that  his  value  to  the  department  will  be 
measured  by  the  results  that  he  secures,  and  such  a 
realization  will  hardly  conduce  to  suavity  or  courtesy. 
Moreover,  every  inspector  will  have  absorbed  enough 
of  the  Washington  atmosphere  to  believe  that  to  pry 
and  to  meddle  are  among  the  greatest  of  official  virtues. 

The  income-tax  law  is  probably  the  most  unpopular 
measure  that  has  ever  been  enacted  in  this  country. 
It  is  unpopular  because  of  its  essential  and  inevitable 
defects.  It  will  now  become  hateful  under  the  tacit 
inference  that  those  who  paid  nothing  ought  to  have 
paid  something  and  that  those  who  paid  something 
ought  to  have  paid  more — in  fact  that  all  men  are 
liars. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


One  Republican  and  His  Platform. 

Santa  Cruz  County.  July  6,  1914. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I  am  a  plain  person  who  earnestly  de- 
sires that  The  People  shall  rule.  As  one  of  The  People  I 
wish  to  do  my  part  of  the  ruling  if  I  could  find  a  way  to  do 
it.  In  the  wicked  old  times  I  could  vote  for  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  or  peradventure  get  elected  myself,  and  in  that 
forum,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  councils 
of  my  party.  Under  the  present  regime  of  perfect  purity  in 
public  affairs  the  whole  business  seems  to  be  done  by  some 
person  to  .me  unknown,  and  as  bosses  are  now  happily  abol- 
ished I  do  not  know  who  it  can  be.  Being  an  old-fashioned 
person,  and  not  caring  a  damn  who  gets  the  offices,  I  am  in- 
terested to  know  what,  as  a  Republican,  I  stand  for.  Having 
no  other  means  of  getting  my  views  before  my  sisters  and 
brothers  of  the  Republican  party,  I  am  seeking  to  reach  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  which  I  have  not  thus  far 
found  sympathetic  with  my  aspirations.  So  I  am  trying  the 
Argonaut.  I  offer  the  following  as  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  California  and  move  its  adoption.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  a  second.  A  Befogged  Republican. 

PROPOSED  REPUBLICAN  STATE  PLATFORM. 

(Note — The   Flubdub   is   intentionally   omitted.) 

international. 

1.  Mind  our  own  business  and  let  that  of  other  countries 
alone. 

2.  No  attempt  to  accomplish  by  the  treaty-making  power 
domestic  purposes  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
legislative  power. 

national. 

3.  Protective  duties  on  imports  sufficient  to  assure  to  all 
American  industries  worthy  of  protection  a  substantial  pre- 
ponderance in  American  markets. 

4.  Enforcement  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  by  civil  suits,  and  a  supplementary  penal 
act  explicitly  defining  all  acts  to  be  made  criminal.  No  fur- 
ther Federal   interference  with  business — big  or  little. 

5.  No  attempt  to  use  Federal  control  of  the  postal  service, 
navigation,  public  domain,  interstate  commerce,  or  any  other 
Federal  function  to  affect  matters  constitutionally  assigned 
or  reserved  to  the  states. 

STATE. 

6.  Repeal   of  the  direct  primary  law. 

7.  Repeal  of  the  recall. 

8.  Modify  initiative  and  referendum  laws  to  require  at 
least  25  per  cent  of  the  registered  vote  to  invoke  either,  with 
constitutional  prohibition  of  elections  except  at  biennial 
periods. 

9.  A  new  constitution  to  contain  no  statutes  in  its  bowels 
and  transferring  those  in  the  present  constitution  to  the 
statute  book  as  ordinary  laws. 

10.  The  short  ballot,  making  all  state  officers  appointive 
except  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  legislature,  and  con- 
troller. 

11.  No  person  to  be  eligible  to  appointive  office  or  em- 
ployment, except  under  civil  service  rules,  who  as  a  member 
of  a  political  committee,  a  campaign  speaker,  or  a  contributor 
to  campaign  funds  in  excess  of  $100  has  worked  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  candidate  or  party  having  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

12.  A  steadfast  advance  in  all  forms  of  desirable  humani- 
tarian legislation  within  reasonable  limits  of  taxation,  but 
only   step  by   step  and  after  due   investigation. 

13.  No    street,    highway,    or    other    public    property    to    be 
occupied   or  used    for   any   purpose   whose   object    or    | . r- 
effect   is   the   injury    of   any    individual    or   business 
pursuance  and  by  process  of  law. 

14.  Resolute   resistance   by   all   lawful   methods    m 
mentalities    to    Federal    encroachment    on    the 
power  of  the  states. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  11,  1914. 


THE  PUBLISHER'S  PLAINT. 


Mr.  Page,  American  ambassador  to  London,  has  a  certain 
genial  facility  for  saying  things  that  make  his  countrymen 
angry.  Or  it  may  be  that  his  countrymen  have  a  certain 
tendency  to  become  angry  at  the  things  Mr.  Page  says.  In 
either  case  the  net  result  is  the  same.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Page  said  something  in  a  public  speech  and  on  a  convivial 
occasion  about  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a  lot  of  people  were 
wroth  about  it.  Of  course  Mr.  Page  should  have  made  a 
preliminary  statement  that  he  was  about  to  joke.  He  should 
have  given  warning,  so  to  speak,  like  a  clock  before  it  strikes. 
And  now  here  he  is  being  funny  once  more,  and  as  he  has 
again  neglected  to  label  his  product — and  in  England,  too — 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  annoyed. 


Mr.  Page  was  talking  about  books,  and  as  he  himself  is 
a  publisher  we  may  believe  that  he  spoke  feelingly  and  that 
his  careless  smile  hid  an  aching  heart.  There  is  probably 
some  mixture  of  metaphors  here,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to 
pass.  American  men,  said  Mr.  Page,  spend  more  money  on 
neckties  than  they  do  on  books,  and  American  women  are 
just  as  undiscriminating  in  the  matter  of  buttons.  The  ex- 
penditure on  neckties  and  buttons  is  greater  than  that  on 
literature,  and  apparently  Mr.  Page  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
writhe  in  humiliation  as  he  points  at  us  the  stern  finger  of 
condemnation.  But  we  are  not  so  sure  about  that,  although 
we  should  be  more  disposed  to  listen  with  a  chastened  heart 
but  for  the  aforesaid  fact  that  Mr.  Page  sells  literature.  Per- 
sonally I  think  that  Mr.  Page  has  chosen  his  comparisons 
unwisely.  For,  after  all,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  must  wear 
neckties  unless  we  happen  to  have  long  beards,  which  of 
course  make  the  necktie  a  superfluity-.  And  as  for  buttons,  we 
simply  must  have  them,  too.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
women  are  dependent  upon  buttons  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  I  am  not  informed  upon  that  point,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  short  of  the  proces  verbal,  which 
would  certainly  get  me  into  trouble.  But  if  women  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  buttons  to  the  same  extent  that  men  are  I 
can  hardly  wonder  that  these  useful  adjuncts  should  become  a 
sort  of  first  charge  upon  the  estate.  Why,  a  man  will  drop 
his  book  in  a  moment  if  he  has  the  least  suspicion  that  a 
button  is  growing  weary  in  well-doing  or  losing  its  grip  upon 
the  situation.  I  understand  that  women  have  a  sort  of  second 
line  of  defense  in  the  shape  of  hooks  and  eyes,  and  also  a 
tape  system  that  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance.  But  the 
principle  is  the  same.  Decency  comes  first,  and  there  have 
been  occasions  when  we  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  the 
Bodelian  library  in  exchange  for  a  button  and  solitude.  Every 
one  knows  what  it  means  when  you  are  obviously  unwilling  to 
take  your  hands  from  your  trousers  pockets. 


But  to  return  to  Mr.  Page  and  his  books.  Any  one  would 
suppose  that  the  reading  of  books — just  books — was  a  sort 
of  pious  duty.  I  should  think  that  a  good  deal  depended  on 
the  kind  of  books  that  one  is  expected  to  read.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  read  at  all  than  to  read  much  of- the  litera- 
ture that  is  now  being  given  to  the  public.  A  man  who  never 
read  anything  but  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  and  the  Argo- 
naut might  be  infinitely  better  educated  than  his  neighbor  who 
owed  his  bookseller  a  bill  of  four  figures  for  modern  volumes. 
Now  I  must  confess  to  being  perplexed  about  this  reading 
business.  To  me  the  problem  is  not  why  people  do  not  read, 
but  why  they  do  read.  Glancing  casually  at  a  shelf  of  new 
books  behind  me  I  see  at  least  a  dozen  expensively  prepared 
volumes  that  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  interest  any  human 
being  except  the  author  and  his  wife.  And  yet  they  must 
interest  some  one.  There  is  a  volume  of  history,  obviously 
skim  milk,  and  watered  at  that.  There  is  a  book  in  which 
a  young  woman  describes  her  feelings  when  confronted  with 
nature.  Her  feelings  do  not  amount  to  much  and  she  might 
just  as  well  have  kept  them  to  herself.  Another  young 
woman  with  the  same  lofty  reflections  and  the  same  ardor 
to  impart  them  to  a  shuddering  world  does  so  in  verse.  There 
are  two  descriptions  of  journeys  that  most  people  have  taken 
over  and  over  again  and  that  is  apparently  made  up  of  unedited 
letters  from  the  author  to  his  adoring  family.  There  is  a  book 
of  etiquette  that  tells  you  exactly  what  to  do  at  christenings, 
weddings,  and  other  tragedies  of  the  kind,  and  that  is  full 
of  advice  that  it  would  be  well  to  disregard.  A  clergyman 
writes  a  ponderous  tome  to  ask  why  people  do  not  go  to 
church  and  he  carefully  evades  the  one  and  only  reason,  which 
is  that  they  do  not  want  to  go.  There  is  another  book  by  a 
young  college  professor  intended  to  prove  that  we  have  no 
souls,  but  actually  proving  that  the  author  has  no  mind. 
There  is  also  a  treatise  on  geology,  but  it  costs  $4,  or  the 
price  of  eight  ties  and  innumerable  buttons.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  book  on  geology — and  we  can  not  be  all  geolo- 
gists— there  is  hardly  a  volume  in  the  list  that  could  advan- 
tage any  human  being.  And  yet  presumably  some  one  reads 
them.  Some  one  must  read  them,  or  at  least  buy  them.  And 
yet  where  are  the  people  who  deliberately  produce  $1.50,  or 
whatever  the  price  may  be,  in  order  to  possess  one  of  these 
works.  If  the  man  from  Mars  were  to  appear  among  us  today 
and  look  over  our  publishing  lists  he  would  certainly  say 
that  we  were  the  most  literary  people  that  ever  lived.  And  he 
would  wonder  what  we  did  with  the  cargo  that  we  seem  to  be 
loading  i.ito  our  mental  holds  day  by  day  and  year  by  year. 


But   f  rhaps   Mr.   Page   is   thinking   about   novels.      Possibly 

e  believes  that  we  should  forswear  the  necktie  and  the  button 

favor  of  current  fiction,   and   so  waste  our   substance   in 

imance.      Well,    my    impression    is    that    people    do 

:1s,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  do  not  buy  them. 

-  they  borrow  them   from  the  public  library',  and  while 

he  b;.  .  for  the  book  trade  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 


the  practice.  Let  Mr.  Page  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  re- 
press his  fatal  instinct  for  jocosity,  and  make  oath  as  to  the 
number  of  modern  novels  that  the  average  God-fearing  citi- 
zen is  likely  to  wish  to  own.  The  aforesaid  citizen  may  want 
to  read  that  world-shaking  romance  (vide  publishers'  note) 
"The  Eloping  Angels,"  and  even  its  sequel,  "The  Heavenly 
Twins,"  but  does  he  want  to  possess  them  permanently?  Of 
course   he  does   not.     However  anxiously   he   may   search   the 

,  list  of  modern  novels,  there  are  very  few  among  them  that 
tempt   him   to   a  permanent   investment.     The   average   intelli- 

I  gent  novel  reader  may  not  be  able  to  put  his  convictions  into 
words.  He  may  not  even  know  that  he  has  convictions,  but 
he  has  what  the  psychologist  would  call  a  subconscious  realiza- 
tion that  the  literary  product  of  today  is  not  permanent,  that 
its  writers  are  not  dealing  with  the  eternal  verities,  that  their 
novels  are  doomed  to  the  death  and  damnation  that  await  all 
unworthy  things.  He  may  be  hypnotized  by  the  hysteria  of 
the   moment,   eugenism,    white   slavery,   sex   hygiene,    or   what- 

,  ever  the  nasty  thing  may  be,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  $1.50. 
He  will  read  Hall  Caine's  last  novel,  and  the  more  recent 
stories  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  John  Galsworthy,  and  be  even 
impressed  by  them,  but  it  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  im- 
pression that  is  made  by  the  pretentious  "scientific"  trash 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  supplement.  And  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  knows  that  it  is  trash,  and  dirty  trash  at  that,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  literary  art.  He  knows  that  the  authors 
are  writing  for  a  market,  and  that  they  are  usually  writing  at 
top  speed  lest  the  market  shall  melt  away.     There   are   some 

:  few  modern  novels  that  have  a  permanent  value,   and  I  be- 

1  lieve  that  people  buy  these  novels  and  keep  them.     And  these 

■  are  often  the  novels  that  are  hawked  from  publisher  to  pub- 
lisher  and  from  city  to  city  before  they  can  find  any  one  to 

!  give   them   the   dignity   of  print. 


THE  DRAGON  OF  OLDENBURG. 


The  novel  market  will  improve  as  soon  as  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  improves,  and  not  before.  And  we  may  as 
well  face  the  fact  that  the  merchandise  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  in  spite  of  the  great  names  upon  the  title-pages. 
Doubtless  the  publishers  are  almost  irresistibly  led  to  regard 
the  cackle  and  scream  of  the  sex  maniacs  as  an  indication 
of  demand  from  the  book-buying  public.  It  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  indicates  a  demand  from  the  book-borrowing 
public,  not  from  the  book-buying  public.  The  white  slavist 
and  the  eugenist  do  not  buy  books,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
books  of  this  kind  have  any  real  circulation  at  all  in  spite 
of  the  claims  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes  has  ef- 
fectively burst  the  bubble  of  the  "best  seller,"  which  is  often 
actually  the  worst  seller.  He  tells  us  that  when  a  book  refuses 
to  "go"  the  bookseller  reports  it  as  a  best  seller  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  demand.  Mr.  Stokes  is  one  of  the  few  pub- 
lishers who  fully  recognize  the  unreality  of  the  modern  novel 
and  the  injury  that  it  reflects  upon  the  book  trade.  "Repre- 
sentative American  booksellers  and  publishers,"  he  says,  "con- 
stantly show  their  contempt  for  the  mercenary  motives  of  the 
pandering  writer."  Mr.  Stokes  finds  no  cause  for  congratu- 
lation in  the  fact  that,  in  Mr.  William  Marion  Reedy's  words, 
it  is  "sex  o'clock  in  American  fiction."  It  means  the  de- 
moralization of  the  public  and  the  ruin  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Chester  S-  Lord,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  inclined  to  apportion  the  blame  between  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  public.  "Xine-tenths  of  the  novels  now  writ- 
ten," he  says,  "are  so-called  sex  novels,  in  which  sex  rela- 
tions are  described  and  discussed  with  a  freedom  that  could 
not  have  been  tolerated  fifty  years  ago  and  that  must  have 
excluded  them  from  libraries  and  from  homes."  But  he  says 
that  the  public  demand  this  sort  of  thing,  and  this  of  course 
may  be  quite  true  without  invalidating  my  contention  that  the 
public  does  not  buy  them.  The  public  reads  them  in  maga- 
zine form  and  it  borrows  them  in  volume  form  from  the  li- 
braries, but  it  does  not  buy  them.  It  does  not  want  these 
novels  on  its  shelves.  And  then  Mr.  Lord  refers  to  his 
newspaper  experience.  He  says  :  "Every  editor  knows  that 
the  more  details  of  sin,  vice,  and  crime  you  cram  into  a 
newspaper  the  more  copies  of  that  newspaper  will  be  sold, 
and  every  editor  knows  that  the  most  subtle  temptation  that 
ever  besets  him  is  the  temptation  to  print  the  things  that 
should  not  be  printed,  and  that  temptation  is  more  acute 
because  he  knows  the  people  want  to  read  them.  Ay!  there's 
the  rub !  The  people  want  the  sensational  stuff."  Mr.  Lord 
speaks  from  a  vast  newspaper  experience,  and  he  speaks  the 
exact  truth.  The  "largest  circulation"  in  the  newspaper  trade 
is  the  reward  of  prurience  and  villainy,  but  then  the  news- 
paper costs  a  cent  and  is  thrown  away  before  its  ink  is  dry. 
The  public  wants  novels  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  will  not  buy 
them.  And  we  find  the  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  publishers  that  would  not  touch  the  ordinary  sex 
novel  with  a  manure  fork  and  that  it  is  just  these  publishers 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  front  rank  both  ethically  and  finan- 
cially.   

Of  course  the  tide  will  turn.  All  tides  turn.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  novelist  who  can  be  described  as  "essen- 
tially modern"  will  feel  that  he  has  been  condemned.  The 
only  novel  worth  buying  is  the  novel  that  seems  to  have  been 
written  from  an  experience  of  thousands  of  years,  an  ex- 
perience that  is  able  to  discriminate  between  the  eternal  and 
the  transitory  and  so  to  choose  between  the  things  that  will 
live  and  the  things  that  will  die  and  that  ought  to  die.  The 
desire  for  the  kind  of  novel  that  is  described  as  "modern" 
evidences  a  mental  obliquity  that  is  almost  unbelievable,  for 
who  would  think  of  commending  a  statue  because  it  was 
"modern,"  or  a  picture,  or  a  virtue.  The  novel  that  is  not 
a  work  of  art  has  no  right  to  live,  and  while  art  may  and 
must  use  the  materials  of  the  moment  and  the  day  its  essen- 
tial nature  can  neither  be  young  nor  old,  but  eiernal. 

Sidney  Coryx. 


The  Knight  Who  Refused  the  Evil  One. 


Iii  the  great  ducal  palace  of  the  Oldenburgs  there 
hangs  an  old  drinking-horn,  guarded  as  a  most  pre- 
cious relic  by  that  ancient  family.  It  is  a  stag's  horn, 
curiously  carved  over  the  surface  into  dragons  and 
fairies,  tipped  at  the  bottom  with  pearl,  and  lined  with 
pure  gold.  And  that  it  came  into  their  possession  in 
this  wise  is  firmly  believed  by  every  good  Oldenberger: 
It  seems  that  many  centuries  ago,  when  things  were 
different  from  what  they  are  now,  and  men  were 
tempted  by  Satan  in  the  shape  of  goblins  and  elfs,  as 
they  are  tempted  now  by  him  in  the  shape  of  men  and 
women,  there  lived  a  pious  and  brave  Baron  of  Olden- 
burg, Hilderick  by  name,  who  was  kind  to  his  vassals 
and  said  his  prayers,  in  spite  of  all  the  devil  could  do. 
Hilderick  had  gone  out  one  day  to  hunt,  and,  excited 
by  the  chase,  had  ridden  away  from  his  companions 
and  lost  himself  in  the  forest.  For  hours  he  rode  on, 
not  knowing  which  way  he  was  going.  At  length, 
when  he  was  nearly  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  thirst, 
he  espied  through  an  opening  in  the  trees  a  tall  hill. 

He  spurred  his  jaded  horse  toward  the  eminence, 
thinking  that  possibly  he  might  see  from  the  top  either 
the  turrets  of  his  castle  or  some  sign  of  his  comrades. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  He  could 
see  from  the  top  neither  turret  nor  horsemen,  and 
heard  only  the  wind  rushing  through  the  openings  of 
the  forest,  or  the  howl  of  a  bear  from  some  dark 
thicket. 

The  baron  wras  near  falling  from  his  horse,  ex- 
hausted by  hard  riding  and  a  raging  thirst,  when  sud- 
denly there  appeared  behind  him,  as  if  she  had  come 
up  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  a  beautiful  damsel 
in  white,  bearing  a  drinking-horn  full  of  sparkling 
liquor.  Softly  she  approached  the  baron  and  put  the 
horn  in  his  hand.  Hilderick  murmured  a  word  of 
thanks — his  fatigue  would  allow  him  to  do  no  more — 
and  put  the  rim  of  the  horn  to  his  lips,  when  sud- 
denly he  remembered  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a 
dream  against  a  strange  lady,  who  should  come  to  him 
with  a  goblet  of  wine. 

His  thirst  was  raging,  but  he  implored  the  aid  of  his 
patron  saint,  and  dashed  the  liquor  behind  him.  His 
horse  reared  and  plunged,  for  where  so  much  as  a  drop 
had  touched  his  flank  the  skin  was  raw  and  bloody. 

The  eyes  of  the  strange  lady  shot  out  glances  of  fire. 
She  demanded  the  horn  of  the  baron,  but  he  refused  to 
give  it  her. 

Hilderick's  eyes  started  in  fright  and  his  frame 
shook,  for  the  eyes  of  the  woman  changed  to  the  red 
eyes  of  a  dragon,  and  her  hair  grew  coarse  and  stiff, 
and  her  fair  bosom  became  coated  with  ugly  scales, 
and  her  arms  became  sharp  claws. 

The  horse  of  Hilderick  bounded  down  the  mountain, 
the  baron  clutching  his  trophy,  and  hearing  with  dread 
the  bushes  crackling  behind  him  under  the  tread  of  the 
great  she-dragon. 

On  and  on,  straight  as  an  arrow,  flew  the  horse  of 
Hilderick,  his  flanks  all  bloody,  his  nostrils  panting 
with  rage.  And  on  as  fast,  through  the  terrible  forest, 
came  the  roaring  paces  of  the  maddened  dragon. 

The  baron  saw  at  length  that  he  was  approaching 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  but  his  foe  was  near  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  her  hot  breath  like  the  blast  of  a  fur- 
nace. 

At  length  the  horse  of  Hilderick  fell  exhausted.  The 
knight  uttered  a  prayer,  and  looking  around  saw  that 
he  was  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  that 
the  dragon  had  vanished. 

When  the  horse  of  Hilderick  had  recovered  himself, 
the  baron  rode  home  to  his  castle  and  ordered  prayers 
to  be  said  for  his  deliverance.  His  people  rejoiced  as 
much  as  he,  for  he  was  kind  to  his  vassals.  It  was 
without  doubt,  they  said,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Satan  to  buy  the  allegiance  of  the  baron.  And  it  was  a 
boast  with  them  in  years  after — the  good  knight 
Hilderick,  who,  though  dying  with  thirst,  would  not 
take  drink  from  the  Evil  One. 

The  proof  of  the  story  is  that  there  is  still  a  race 
of  horses  in  the  neighborhood  with  white  spots  on  their 
flank,  called  the  breed  of  the  Dragon.  And  what  is  still 
stronger,  indeed  irrefragable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
drinking-horn  is  still  hanging  in  an  old  cabinet  of  the 
Palace  of  Oldenburg. 


Real  progress  in  the  preservation  of  timber  in  the 
United  States  dates  from  1832,  when  the  Kyanizing 
process,  using  bichloride  of  mercury,  was  developed. 
In  1837  two  other  processes  were  introduced:  the 
Burnett  process,  using  zinc  chloride,  and  the  Bethel 
process,  using  coal  tar  creosote.  These  last  processes 
are  very  largely  in  use  today.  In  Great  Britain  and 
most  of  the  European  countries  practically  every 
wooden  cross-tie  and  telephone  or  telegraph  pole  re- 
ceives preservative  treatment.  In  the  United  States 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  135,000.000  cross-ties  an- 
nually consumed  are  treated. 


Within  six  years  the  American  Red  Cross  has  ex- 
pended approximately  $730,000,  including  the  value  of 
donated  supplies,  in  trying  to  afford  some  measure  of 
relief  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  the 
famine  reeion  of  central  China. 


July  11,  1914. 
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HIS  MASTER'S  WIFE. 


The  Man  Who  Put  Temptation  Behind  Him. 


For  two  hours  the  battle  had  been  waging.  It  was 
an  autumn  afternoon,  obscured  by  fog;  Poles  and  Mus- 
sulmans had  hurled  themselves  upon  one  another  with 
furious  shock,  and  now  men  and  horses  were  hid  in 
clouds  of  mist,  and  dust,  and  smoke.  The  shrill  neigh- 
ing of  the  horses  and  the  thunder  of  their  hoofs 
mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  the  rattling 
of  the  fusillade,  and  the  ringing  clash  of  lance  and 
sword. 

Vainly  the  general,  stationed  on  a  green  hill,  on 
which  he  had  planted  his  standard,  tried  to  follow  the 
combat.  All  that  could  give  him  a  clew  of  the  state 
of  affairs  was  the  continued  flashes  of  the  batteries  of 
guns. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
plain  but  one  great  red  blur,  illuminating  with  its  fires 
the  murky  heavens,  with  here  and  there  a  riderless 
horse  or  a  wounded  man.  The  troops  had  scattered  in 
isolated  combats :  friends  and  enemies,  Poles,  Cos- 
sacks, Turks,  and  Tartars,  were  mingled,  as  if  them- 
selves blown  about  by  the  tempest  wind  that  sweeps 
down  from  the  Ural  across  the  Sarmatian  plain  and 
makes  the  many-colored  leaves  dance  about  in  a  mad 
saraband. 

The  fog  favored  the  resistance  of  the  Poles ;  without 
its  veil  they  would  soon  have  seen  that  they  were  fight- 
ing ten  to  one.  Savage  cries  of  "Allah  1"  rose  now  and 
then  above  the  roar  of  the  guns;  arrows  fell  thick  as 
hail,  lances  clashed  against  other  lances,  yataghans 
were  crossed  with  other  menacing  curved  blades. 
Often  the  adversaries  went  at  it  with  their  hands, 
knifing  one  another  with  short  blows;  even  the  horses 
bit  one  another  in  the  fury  of  the  combat.  Here  a 
trunkless  head  bounded  into  the  air,  and  the  horse 
dashed  away  in  the  fog,  still  bearing  a  decapitated 
torso ;  there,  a  soldier,  pinned  to  the  ground  by  a  lance, 
clutched  desperately  at  the  empty  air. 

All  at  once  a  savage  hurrah  sounded  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  Polish  army.  A  horde  of  Turks  burst 
at  a  mad  gallop  from  the  forest  and  threw  themselves 
between  the  Poles  and  the  river.  The  general  did  not 
detect  the  danger  until  it  was  too  late.  On  all  sides 
rose  the  cry  of  "Treachery !  Treachery !"  and  each 
turned  to  flee  for  his  life,  trying  to  gain  the  bridge 
across  the  river.  Before  engaging  in  battle,  the 
Staroste  Tarnowski  had  proposed  in  the  council  of  war 
not  to  attack  the  Turks  until  they  had  crossed  the  river. 
The  fate  that  the  Poles  had  reserved  for  the  enemy 
became  their  own  portion  by  a  sudden  turn  of  for- 
tune. 

Almost  stunned  by  this  brusque  reverse,  but  in  no- 
wise losing  his  courage,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the 
cavalry  forced  his  scattered  troops  to  turn  back.  He 
threw  himself  before  the  flying  horsemen,  stopping 
them  with  gestures  and  cries,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
rallying  some  hundreds  of  fugitives,  with  whom  he 
hurled  himself  upon  the  Turks. 

It  was  in  vain.  The  field-pieces  of  the  Poles  had 
already  been  taken,  and  all  at  once  an  immense  fire 
flamed  up  behind  the  conquered  army.  The  camp- 
followers  had  set  fire  to  the  bridge.  At  sight  of  this 
the  bravest  gave  up  the  struggle;  each  thought  only  of 
saving  himself,  and  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  let  themselves  be  massacred  without  resist- 
ance. The  general  had  perished  in  the  melee,  and 
soon  his  skin,  stretched  and  dried,  covered  the  head 
of  a  drum  offered  as  a  trophy  to  the  Sultan. 

Thousands  of  men  had  been  massacred  and  mangled 
by  the  hoofs  of  horses ;  thousands  of  soldiers,  made 
prisoners,  were  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses  and  led  away 
to  slavery.  Of  those  who  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
river,  the  greater  part  were  drowned;  some,  a  mere 
handful — composed  for  the  most  part  of  Cossacks — 
reached  the  further  bank,  thanks  to  the  vigor  of  their 
horses,  and  found  themselves  for  the  time  being  in 
safety. 

Two  lance-thrusts  had  wounded  the  Staroste  Tar- 
nowski. Just  then  a  stray  bullet  struck  him,  and  he 
sank  down  upon  his  horse's  neck  like  a  marionette 
when  the  string  that  sustains  it  is  broken.  There  was 
nobody  to  assist  him  except  Godomine,  his  young  Cos- 
sack servant.  The  latter,  who  had  many  times  given 
his  master  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion,  sought 
once  more  to  save  him. 

A  pasha  in  a  flowing  robe  of  blood-red  velvet,  bor- 
dered with  sable,  bore  down  with  flapping  rein  upon 
the  wounded  man.  With  incomparable  skill  he  threw 
toward  the  Staroste  the  noose  of  his  lasso,  which  in- 
stantly enfolded  the  neck  of  the  Pole.  He  was  about  to 
choke  him,  and  was  already  rejoicing  in  the  conquest 
of  so  noble  a  slave,  when  the  Cossack  severed  the  cord 
with  a  stroke  of  his  knife  and  disappeared  with  his 
master  into  the  mists  that  rolled  through  the  valley. 

All  at  once  the  Staroste's  horse  staggered  and  fell. 
The  Cossack  caught  his  master,  threw  him  across  his 
own  saddle,  and  resumed  his  wild  dash  for  the 
river. 

They  had  already  reached,  in  their  headlong  course, 
the  edge  of  the  willows  that  lined  the  river,  when  the 
Staroste  signified  a  desire  to  leave  the  horse.  He 
could  go  no  further;  he  felt  that  the  end  was  ap- 
proaching. 


The  Cossack  dismounted,  took  his  well-beloved  mas- 
ter in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  to  the  nearest  tree ;  there 
he  unfastened  his  tunic  and  tried  to  stanch  the  blood 
that  trickled  from  his  bared  chest. 

"Do  not  take  so  much  trouble,''  said  Tarnowski ; 
"God  is  calling  me." 

"May  His  will  be  done!"  murmured  the  Cossack; 
"but  if  that  is  the  case,  I  will  accompany  you,  my  mas- 
ter, to  Paradise." 

"No,  no!"  said  the  Staroste  with  an  effort,  for  his 
voice  was  beginning  to  fail  him.    "My  wife — shall  it  be  ' 
her  fate  to  end  her  days  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan  ? 
No,  no !" 

He  took  breath,  spat  out  the  blood  that  choked  him, 
and  looked  long  at  the  Cossack,  as  if  he  would  read  his 
very  soul. 

Two  riderless  horses  passed  in  their  neighborhood; 
one  of  them  approached  the  dying  man,  neighed  wist- 
fully, and  then,  frightened,  galloped  away. 

"Save  yourself,"  continued  the  Staroste;  "you  alone 
of  all  my  servitors  I  can  trust  as  I  would  myself. 
Hasten  home  to  Horgg;  there,  with  your  own  hands, 
strangle  my  wife — 'twere  better  so  than  that  she  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  Turks,  'twere  better  than  to  think 
that  she  will  belong  to  another — so,  no  one  shall  have 
her." 

Godomine  looked  at  his  master  in  awed  astonish- 
ment. 

"Do   you   comprehend?" 

The  Cossack  made  an  affirmative  sign  with  his  head. 

"You  will  carr)'  out  my  command?'' 

Godomine  nodded  his  head  for  the  second  time. 

"Swear  it  to  me." 

The  Cossack  raised  his  hand  and  took  the  required 
oath. 

"Good.  Now  I  can  die  in  peace,  and  you — go,  and 
may  God  protect  you !" 

The  Staroste  fell  back,  and  from  his  lips  came  a  last 
I  orison.     Then  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  north,  like 
those  of  a  man  who,  as  he  embarks  upon  a  long  voy- 
age, casts  a  last  look  up  his  native  land. 

When  the  Pole  had  breathed  his  last,  Godomine 
leaped  into  the  saddle  and  urged  his  horse  fiercely 
across  the  stream.  A  troop  of  Turks,  coming  up  at 
full  gallop,  sent  after  the  fleeing  man  a  cloud  of  ar- 
rows, but  none  of  them  reached  Godomine.  He  only 
turned  his  head  disdainfully  and  spat  toward  them. 
When  his  horse  had  climbed  the  opposite  bank,  the  ani- 
mal, as  if  sharing  his  master's  sentiment,  shook  his 
waving  mane  and  neighed  joyfully.  The  Cossack 
threw  his  animal  into  a  gallop,  and  presently  the  field 
of  battle  and  the  torrent  of  fugitives  disappeared,  lost 
in  the  violet  shadows. 

A  sparsely  wooded  country  spread  itself  out  before 
the  Cossack.  He  made  his  way  over  the  carpet  of  vel- 
vety green  moss  that  lay  beneath  the  beeches,  oaks, 
and  birches,  which,  growing  at  generous  intervals, 
were  aligned  in  long  avenues,  spreading  their  branches 
in  all  directions.  The  tops  of  these  forest  giants  were 
so  bushy  that  they  hid  the  sky  from  sight,  and  only  a 
few  isolated  rays  of  the  sun  filtered  furtively  through 
their  foliage. 

After  having  journeyed  long  under  the  fluttering 
leaves  in  the  midst  of  the  thousand  noises  of  the  forest, 
he  slackened  the  pace  of  his  foam-flecked  horse.  In 
this  solitude  the  clamor  of  conflict  could  no  longer 
be  heard;  one  might  almost  have  thought  that  there 
were  no  men  upon  the  earth.  The  dry  taps  of  the 
woodpecker,  drilling  with  its  beak  the  bark  of  the  oak, 
or  the  cry  of  the  vulture,  alone  was  heard  in  that  realm 
of  peace. 

It  was  night  when  Godomine,  leaving  behind  him  the 

wooded  country,  found  himself  amid  the  great  marshes 

and  pools  of  water,  in  whose  calm  surface  was  mir- 

|  rored  the  pale  light  of  the  stars — little  seas  and  lakes 

bordered  with  waving  reeds.     The  intelligent  Cossack 

horse   advanced    with    much    caution,   now   and   then 

sounding  with  his  hoof  the  treacherous  soil.     A  pale 

I  mist  rose  in  light  clouds  from  beneath  the  earth,  and 

about  the  horseman  began  the  dance  of  the  false  fires 

of  the  marsh  lights.    The  Cossack  almost  thought  him- 

'  self  flying,   like  the   Czarowitch   in   the   story,   on  the 

back    of    a   winged    wolf   across   the   heavenly   vault ; 

above  him  floated  the  clouds,   and  all  about  twinkled 

the  reflections  of  the  stars. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning,  on  his  arrival  at  a 
miserable  village,  that  Godomine  resolved  to  take  a 
little  rest.  A  dog  greeted  the  unknown  horseman  with 
savage  barking;  a  young  girl  in  a  short  garment  of 
sheepskin  ran  out,  barefooted  and  with  unbound  hair, 
bearing  upon  her  shoulders  a  yoke  from  which  hung 
two  buckets. 

The  Cossack  helped  her  draw  the  water,  and  in  turn 
she  let  him  drink,  and  his  horse  as  well.  After  that 
the  young  girl  pastured  her  goats,  and  as  to  appease 
his  hunger  he  plucked  and  ate  the  berries  that  grew 
everywhere  among  the  hedges,  Godomine  recounted  to 
the  frightened  peasants  all  that  had  happened. 

After  a  little  he  set  out  again,  traversing  fields  and 
pastures,  passing  by  villages  and  manors,  saluted  here 
by  the  peal  of  bells  and  there  by  the  croaking  of  ravens 
that  dotted  the  freshly  harvested  fields.  And  so  he 
went  on,  hour  after  hour,  across  field  and  forest,  moor 
and  upland,  never  letting  his  horse  rest  an  instant  ex- 
cept at  a  spring  or  at  the  edge  of  a  grain-field. 

Day  was  falling  as  he  reached  the  sandy  steppe  on 


which  was  situated  the  estate  of  Horgg.  The  green 
and  sombre  avenues  of  pines  reached  out  to  the  hori- 
zon, monotonous  and  sad,  in  majestic  silence.  Sud- 
denly a  flight  of  ravens  rose  behind  him  and  passed 
silently  over  his  head,  advancing  before  him  like  a 
black  army  bearing  a  lugubrious  message,  and  was 
lost  in  the  distance,  among  the  ruddy  mists  of  the 
morning. 

Already  the  chateau,  locked  in  its  belt  of  gray,  moss- 
covered  walls,  rose  before  him  on  a  gently  inclined  hill. 
At  the  side  of  the  road  stood  a  cross,  presenting  to 
the  passer-by  the  image  of  the  dying  Saviour.  The 
windows  of  the  castle  gleamed  in  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  when  Godomine  arrived  at  the  court  the  rooks 
greeted  him  from  the  height  of  the  belfry  with  a  dis- 
cordant clamor. 

The  Cossack  tied  his  horse  in  the  court,  mounted 
the  narrow  servants'  stair,  passed  unnoticed  through 
the  anteroom,  and  heaved  a  profound  sigh  as  he 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  bedchamber. 

When  he  entered,  a  sort  of  rosy  twilight  flooded  the 
great  room.  The  sunlight  came  in,  tempered  by  the 
curtains  of  the  windows  and  of  the  bed  that  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  room ;  and  on  the  Persian  carpet  which 
covered  the  floor,  and  on  the  bear-skins  of  the  bed,  it 
made  shifting  golden  circles. 

On  the  bed,  half  hidden  amid  its  snowy  pillows  and 
soft  furs,  lay  a  golden-haired  woman  of  marvelous 
beauty. 

The  Cossack  stopped  before  her,  gazing  on  her  with 
dumb  emotion.  One  of  the  great  blonde  tresses  of  the 
Starostin  flowed  over  her  breast,  uncoiled  like  a  golden 
serpent  guarding  an  enchanting  treasure ;  her  gracious 
head,  with  its  crimson,  half-opened  lips,  rested  upon 
one  of  her  arms;  she  breathed  tranquilly,  regularly, 
like  a  sleeping  child,  and  the  dazzling  ermine  on  her 
gown,  made  of  some  soft  stuff  worked  with  gold,  gently 
rose  and  fell  in  the  even  rhythm  of  her  respiration. 
He  felt  pity  for  this  beautiful  young  creature  who  slept 
so  free  from  care,  and  it  seemed  to  Godomine  as  if  he 
felt  the  quickening  of  some  new  and  unknown  feeling, 
compassion  or  love,  that  had  just  been  born  within  his 
breast. 

But  his  oath ! — he  had  sworn  to  make  the  wife  fol- 
low her  husband  into  the  other  world.  Should  he  kill 
her  in  her  sleep?  Could  he  do  it  when  she  had  opened 
her  eyes?  Ought  she  to  pass  away  from  life  without 
a  prayer? 

No.  He  approached  her  slowly,  nearer  still,  and 
pronounced  her  name  aloud. 

She  sighed  deeply  and  turned  on  her  couch. 

"My  gracious  lady." 

She  made  another  movement,  and,  lying  on  her 
back,  she  slowly  opened  her  blue  eyes  wider  and 
wider. 

Godomine  felt  his  heart  beating  like  a  drum. 

"Oh,  it  is  you,"  she  murmured,  and  she  quickly  drew 
the  coverings  about  her;  "what  is  it?  What  has  hap- 
pened?   Whence  come  you?" 

"From  the  field  of  battle,  madame." 

"Where  is  the  Staroste,  my  husband?" 

"Dead,  madame,  dead;  but,  God  be  praised,  madame, 
he  perished  like  a  hero." 

The  shocked  Starostin  stared  fixedly  at  this  bearer 
of  evil  tidings,  but  she  did  not  weep. 

"Dead,"  she  murmured,  slowly. 

"We  lost  the  day,"  continued  the  Cossack,  "and  the 
conquering  infidels  are  pursuing  us — are  at  our  heels 
now.  You  can  not,  you  must  not,  madame,  be  their 
prey." 

"Well,  let  us  fly!"  cried  the  beautiful  widow. 

"The  last  wish  of  my  master,"  continued  Godomine, 
"was  that  I  save  you  from  shame,  and  he  enjoined  rac 
to " 

"To  accompany  me." 

"No,  madame,  no " 

"What,  then?" 

"To  kill  you." 

The  Starostin  stared  at  Godomine  with  terror;  then 
she  set  to  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"No ;  I  am  not  dreaming,  I  am  awake.  But  you — 
you  are  mad !" 

"No,  madame ;  but  I  must  obey,  as  becomes  a  faith- 
ful servant." 

"You  will  never  execute  such  a  command!'' 

"I  have  sworn  a  sacred  oath  to  the  dying  Staroste. 
Pray,  madame,  for  you  are  about  to  die." 

"To  die!"  She  drew  herself  up,  and  proudly  lifting 
her  beautiful  head,  she  said:  "Am  I  then  so  power- 
less?    Go,  miserable  varlet,  or   I " 

She  was  about  to  pull  the  bell-rope  to  summon  help, 
|  when  Godomine  swiftly  drew  the  poniard  from  his  belt 
and  severed  the  cord  with  a  single  stroke. 

"Pray  before  it  is  too  late."  said  the  Cossack 
slowly. 

"But  I  do  not  wish  to  die !"  she  moaned. 

"Pray !" 

"I  do  not  wish  to !" 

"Then  may  God  pardon  me !" 

And  Godomine  took  in  his  arms  the  beautiful  widow, 
who  shuddered  through  all  her  body  and  menaced  him 
with  her  eyes;   in  the  right   hand  of  the   sen 
steel  of  the  poniard  gleamed  ominously. 

"Pity!"  cried  the  Starostin. 

The  Cossack  stopped. 

"Pardon  me  what  I  have  said  in  this  morl 
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she  continued ;  "I  was  mad !     You  are  not  cruel,  your 
heart  is  good,  vou  will  have  pitv  on  me." 

"Pray!" 

"My  God !  my  God !  Must  such  a  command  be  exe- 
cuted?'' 

She  began  to  weep  and  pray.  A  burning  tear  fell 
upon  the  bronzed  hand  of  the  Cossack.  He  shivered, 
and  released  his  victim. 

"Take  all  that  I  possess,"  said  the  Starostin,  sud- 
denly; "take  this  necklace " 

"You  are  very  generous,  madame,"  responded  Godo- 
mine ;  "but  I  will  not  betray  my  master  for  no  matter 
what  treasure.     I  come  not  of  a  race  of  traitors " 

"What  do  you  wish,  then ?"  stammered  the  Starostin. 
"You  wish  my  blood?  Why?  Rather  take  me  living, 
body  and  soul — take  me.  I  belong  to  you " 

"Fear  God,  madame!"  cried  the  startled  peasant. 

"Ah.  my  soul,  my  treasure!"  continued  the  beautiful 
siren,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  Godomine's  breast, 
making  of  her  arms  a  lassoo  like  that  which  the  Tar- 
tars throw  in  battle,  the  noose  of  which  paralyzes  its 
victim  and  makes  of  him  a  slave.  Godomine  fell  on 
his  knees  and  hid  his  face  in  the  soft  white  billows  of 
the  fur  that  undulated  about  the  Starostin's  divine 
form. 

"You  are  so  strong,  so  handsome!"  she  murmured; 
"I  have  always  preferred  you  to  my  husband,  and  you 
— have  not  I  in  my  turn  pleased  you?"  She  laughed 
softly.     "Oh,  I  knew  it.  too — deny  it  if  you  dare." 

Slowly  she  drew  to  her  the  Cossack's  face  and  kissed 
him  full  upon  the  lips. 

"Have  pity  on  me!"  murmured  the  unhappy  man. 

For  all  response  the  Starostin  pressed  him  more 
closely  to  her  and  covered  his  face  with  fiery  kisses. 

"Unloose  me.  madame!"  cried  Godomine;  "let  me 
go!     I  have  not  the  blood  of  Judas  in  my  veins!" 

"Life  is  just  beginning  for  us,"  continued  the  snarer 
of  souls;  "for  us  the  future  is  all  rose-color — for  the 
dead,  ashes  and  silence.  Is  it  not  good  to  live  and 
love?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to,"  said  the  Cossack;  "I  have  given 
my  oath." 

"And  what  is  an  oath,  what  is  fidelity?"  replied  the 
Starostin,  with  a  delicious  laugh. 

Again  she  sought  to  draw  the  Cossack  toward  her. 
But  her  very  abandon  finally  capped  the  climax  of 
Godomine's  indignation  and  gave  him  back  his  strength. 

"Unloose  me.  woman !"  he  cried.  "Demon,  tempt 
me  no  further  !" 

And  winding  her  golden  tresses  about  his  hand,  he 
thrust  his  poniard  into  the  Starostin's  heart.  She  gave 
one  cry.  a  convulsive  tremor  shook  her  beautiful  form, 
and  with  a  rattle  in  her  throat  she  sank  down,  dead. 

The  Cossack  knelt  down  by  her  bed  and  prayed  in 
silence. 

When  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  he  arose. 
The  oath  to  his  master  was  accomplished,  his  wife  was 
dead.  Ah,  but  she  was  beautiful,  even  in  death, 
stretched  upon  the  billows  of  blood-dyed  ermine  and 
half-covered  by  her  heavy  golden  locks ! 

The  Cossack  made  upon  her  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Then  he  left  the  chamber  of  death,  hastened  down  the 
narrow  stair,  and  leaped  into  his  saddle,  with  a  cry  to 
those  who  gathered  about  him,  "Our  master  is  dead ! 
The  infidels  are  upon  us!     Save  yourselves  who  can!" 

Indescribable  confusion  followed  this  announcement. 

But  the  Cossack  had  passed  the  portals  and  was  off 
at  a  mad  gallop,  across  fields  and  prairies,  ditches  and 
streams,  his  horse  clearing  all  obstacles  with  mighty 
leaps.  To  see  his  wild  career,  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  dead  beauty  rode  behind  him  on  the  horse. 
lashing  both  horse  and  rider  with  her  golden  tresses. 

Arrived  on  the  steppes,  surrounded  by  a  green  and 
undulating  sea  of  flower-dotted  grasses  on  whose  slen- 
der fronds  the  sunlight  danced,  the  Cossack  curbed  his 
smoking  horse  to  a  walk. 

Then  he  cast  a  profound  sigh.  and.  lifting  his  head, 
gazed  long  into  the  face  of  the  heavens,  like  one  who. 
fearless  of  reproach,  looks  straight  into  the  eye  of  God 
himself. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French 
of  Sachcr-Masoeh. 


THE  POLO  CUP. 


The    British    Team    Recaptures   the  Trophy  in   One    of  the 
Best  Games  Ever  Played. 


Tripoli  in  Syria  has  seen  her  manufactories  steadily 
dwindle.  Thirty  years  ago  that  district  imported  no 
foodstuffs  and  the  importation  of  manufactured 
products  was  only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  an- 
nual consumption.  Since  then  imports  have  gradually 
increased,  owing  to  lack  of  suitable  labor,  to  the  cheaper 
freight  rates,  and  better  transportation  facilities.  Local 
firms  have  found  it  cheaper  and  more  practicable  to 
import  from  abroad  than  to  patronize  home  industries. 
The  output  of  the  large  cotton  and  silk  factories  at 
Homs  and  Hama  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
last  five  years,  as  the  entry  of  cheaper  foreign  goods 
has  made  it  impossible  to  make  a  profit.  So  the  looms 
have  been  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  weavers  emi- 
grating abroad  have  at  once  obtained  good  situations  in 
the  foreign  cotton  and  silk  mills. 

N< "  since    1898  has  the    Newfoundland   sealing   fleet 

•   ffcrrd  such  a  disaster  as  befell  it  this  spring,  when 

nty-seven  lives  were  lost.    The  crew  of  the  sealing 

]   Newfoundland  was   caught   in  a  blizzard   while 

he  ice-floes  three  or  four  miles  from  the  ship.    The 

carriei    a  crew  of  189  men. 


There  is  no  need  to  announce  that  England  has  won 
back  the  international  polo  cup.  Within  ten  minutes 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the  news  had  been 
flashed  all  over  the  world  and  to  every  one  suspected 
of  having  any  kind  of  interest  in  the  event.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to  the  German 
Emperor,  while  the  messages  to  England  were  almost 
innumerable.  The  burden  of  all  of  them  was  that  the 
cup  was  about  to  travel  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  place 
of  its  origin. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  match.  It  was  a 
victory  of  skill  and  daring  over  a  skill  and  daring  that 
were  almost,  although  not  quite,  as  great.  Beyond  the 
legitimate  regrets  for  a  lost  fight  there  is  nothing  but 
mutual  admiration  and  applause.  Both  Britishers  and 
Americans  say  that  it  was  the  game  of  their  lives,  a 
red-letter  day  in  international  athletics,  a  struggle  that 
has  left  nothing  behind  it  except  hearty  good-will. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  spectators  were  on  the  field, 
and  not  one  among  them  but  had  words  of  praise  for 
each  member  of  the  American  team.  They  did  every- 
thing that  could  be  done,  but  they  were  overborne,  not 
so  much  by  the  greater  individual  skill  of  their  ad- 
versaries, but  by  a  team  work  that  was  irresistible. 
Experts  said  that  they  had  never  before  seen  a  polo 
team  that  acted  so  entirely  as  one  man  and  that  seemed 
to  set  at  defiance  the  individual  skill  that  was  opposed 
to  it.  Without  question  the  star  of  the  Americans  was 
Devereux  Milburn.  He  did  all  kinds  of  impossible 
things,  and  he  did  them  over  and  over  again.  Four 
times  he  snatched  the  ball  from  under  the  mallets  of 
Barrett  and  Cheape,  and  more  than  once  it  seemed  as 
though  he  would  confound  the  extraordinary  unity  of 
the  Britishers.  Perhaps  the  other  Americans  were 
equally  good  in  their  way.  but  they  were  too  indi- 
vidualistic. Their  team  play  was  sometimes  uncertain 
and  they  got  in  each  other's  way,  a  thing  the  English- 
men never  did  once.  They  had  not  quite  the  Eng- 
lishmen's facility  for  being  always  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  moment  and  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way.  If  it  is  necessary  or  possible  to  designate 
the  cause  for  the  American  defeat  it  is  to  be  found 
here.  Individually  the  men  were  all  that  they  could 
or  should  be,  but  they  did  not  always  play  as  a  unit. 

Xo  descriptive  pen  could  do  justice  to  the  scene  as 
the  British  players  swung  themselves  from  their  horses 
when  the  last  whistle  sounded.  They  were  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  their  countrymen,  who  seemed  to  be 
almost  delirious  with  joy.  They  did  their  best  to  es- 
cape, but  escape  was  impossible.  They  asked  for 
cigarettes  and  the  cigarettes  forced  upon  them  would 
have  stocked  a  good-sized  store.  Those  who  could  not 
contribute  cigarettes  did  their  best  to  contribute 
matches.  Then  the  players  were  swung  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  admirers  and  there  was  a  sort  of  triumphal 
grand  march.  Lord  Wimborne,  descending  from  the 
grandstand  to  greet  his  men  narrowly  escaped  a  similar 
fate.  But  for  his  precipitate  flight  to  the  protection 
of  Lady  Wimborne  he  would  have  been  borne  aloft, 
but  he  wandered  from  shelter  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
then  he,  too.  was  caught  and  carried  in  the  procession 
to  the  crowded  clubhouse.  Here  for  ten  minutes  the 
captives  were  securely  held  by  their  stalwart  admirers 
amid  frenzied  demands  for  speeches.  Captain  Lockett 
explained  with  difficulty  that  they  might  be  pretty  fair 
polo  players,  but  that  to  a  man  they  were  rotten 
speakers  and  they  would  all  like  to  get  down  to  terra 
firma.  Then  the  cup  was  produced,  and  it  was  brimful 
of  a  certain  liquid  much  in  vogue  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses and  well  calculated  to  bring  balm  to  the  heart  of 
the  weary  polo  player.  The  cup  was  offered  to  Lady 
Wimborne  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  first  to  drink 
from  it.  She  did  her  best  to  lift  it.  but  it  was  not 
made  for  such  arms  as  hers  and  she  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  lift  one  of  the  horses.  Lockett  sprang 
forward,  equal  as  always  to  the  occasion,  and  swung 
the  cup  from  the  ground  to  her  lips,  and  the  ceremonial 
was  duly  performed  with  a  bow  first  to  the  victors  and 
then  to  the  vanquished.  Then  it  was  Lord  Wimborne's 
turn,  but  he  refused  to  drink  before  the  players,  so 
Barrett  seized  it.  and  it  may  be  said  that  Barrett's 
libation  was  not  exactly  of  the  ceremonial  kind.  He 
was  evidently  thirsty  and  he  acted  accordingly,  but  the 
cup  was  of  generous  dimensions  and  there  was  no  need 
to  economize.  Lord  Wimborne's  speech  of  thanks  was 
exactly  what  it  should  be.  He  said:  "I  haven't  a 
great  deal  to  say.  I  have  never  had  a  happier  day  in 
my  life  than  this.  All  of  us  have  seen  today  the  finest 
exhibition  of  polo  it  was  possible  to  see.  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  enjoyed  every  hour  of  our  visit. 
Over  here  we  have  met  some  of  the  finest  sportsmen 
in  the  world  and  we  are  very  happy  now  that 
we  are  going  home  with  the  cup.  I  want  to  say 
that  all  of  us  in  England  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  we  don't  see  an  American  challenging 
team  on  our  side  of  the  water  next  year,  and  if  you 
do  come  over  you  and  your  men  will  be  as  sure  of  the 
same  welcome  and  the  same  cordial  greeting  that  we 
have  had  in  America."  And  the  cheers  that  greeted 
Lord  Wimborne's  speech  were  spontaneous  enough  to 
show  that  while  there  must  be  disappointment  at  the 


result  there  was  no  disappointment  at  the  game  itself, 
and  that  it  was  indeed  the  finest  piece  of  polo  play  that 
had  ever  been  seen.  There  had  not  been  a  single  in- 
cident to  discount  the  skill  of  the  men.  Men  and 
horses  alike  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  the 
ground  was  almost  ideal  after  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

It  is  indeed  quite  certain  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  next  year  to  bring  back  the  cup  to  America.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  a  place  in  the  team  will  be 
found  for  Devereux  Milburn,  whose  play  was  probably 
more  brilliant  and  more  spectacular  than  that  of  any 
other  man. 

Certainly  this  seems  to  be  England's  year  in  the 
field  of  athletics.  First  came  golf  and  now  comes  polo, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  superstitious  are  already 
drawing  auguries  favorable  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  in 
the  yacht  race. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  say  a  word  in  con- 
clusion concerning  the  reflections  that  have  been  made 
on  the  propriety  of  including  the  W'aterburys  in  the 
American  team.  Mr.  Foxhall  P.  Keene  has  been 
quoted  extensively  as  saying  that  the  W'aterburys  owed 
their  position  .to  the  manoeuvres  of  a  little  clique  of 
men  "who  have  now  about  enough  rope  on  their  necks 
to  hang  themselves."  Mr.  Keene  did  undoubtedly  say 
this,  and  it  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  pained  surprise. 
It  may  therefore  be  added  that  Mr.  Keene  has  now 
apologized  for  his  "ill-timed  and  undeserved  criticism'- 
and  he  admits  that  his  remarks  were  "unkind  and  un- 
warranted." Certainly  the  game  itself  showed  the 
W'aterburys  to  be  gallant  players  and  well  worthy  of 
the  position  assigned  to  them  in  defense  of  the  polo 
cup.  Flaxeur. 

Xew  York,  June  20,  1914. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
gum-chewers  known  on  this,  or  for  that  matter  any 
other,  continent.  The  followers  of  Cortez  reported  that 
the  Indians  chewed  a  gum  to  quench  thirst  and  relieve 
exhaustion.  They  obtained  it  from  the  sapote  tree  by 
tapping,  and  today  the  manner  of  gathering  the  sap  is 
in  close  analog},-  to  the  process  of  gathering  maple  sugar 
in  Xew  England.  The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  north- 
ern countries  of  South  America,  Central  America,  and 
especially  in  Mexico,  the  last-named  furnishing  about 
six-sevenths  of  the  entire  supply  consumed  annually  in 
the  United  States.  The  sapote  tree  is  usually  found 
in  groups,  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  is  generally  very  straight,  and  has  a  long, 
clear  length  which  makes  it  most  desirable  for  timber. 
The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  mahogany  color,  is  quite  hard, 
heavy,  compact  in  texture,  and  fine  grained.  Door-sills 
and  frames  of  this  remarkable  wood  have  been  un- 
earthed in  the  prehistoric  ruins  of  Uxmal  and  found  to 
be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  wood  is 
in  demand  today  by  cabinetmakers,  who  employ  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade  furniture  and  household 
fittings.  The  fruit,  the  sapodilla  pear,  was  once  very 
popular  in  Latin-American  markets,  but  the  constant 
demand  for  the  gum  and  the  consequent  tapping  so  re- 
duced the  size  and  quantity  of  the  fruit  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  negligible  product.  Throughout  the  rainy 
season,  while  the  sap  is  up,  the  tapping  is  done  by  the 
"chicleros,"  whose  only  implements  are  a  machete  and 
a  piece  of  rope.  The  rope  is  fastened  about  the  waist 
and  slipped  around  a  tree,  leaving  the  chiclero's  hands 
free  to  make  the  Y-shaped  incisions  spirallv  all  around 
the  tree.  The  sap  runs  along  the  incisions  and  is  col- 
lected in  cups  at  the  base.  It  looks  like  milk  at  first, 
but  soon  turns  to  a  yellowish  color  and  thickens  to  the 
consistency  of  treacle.  It  is  collected  and  boiled  in  a 
rather  primitive  manner  in  large  kettles,  and  when  it 
has  reached  the  proper  consistency  it  is  kneaded  and 
the  surplus  moisture  expressed.  It  is  then  molded  into 
large  loaves  and  is  ready  for  shipment. 


Scientific  investigation  is  being  made  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered oil-bearing  seed  found  abundantly  on  the 
Island  of  Catanduanes.  in  the  Philippines.  It  grows 
on  a  large  tree  and  comes  from  a  brown  pear-shaped 
fruit  that  opens  not  unlike  a  cotton  boll  when  ripe  and 
emits  the  seeds.  The  seeds  are  rough  of  surface  and 
of  a  dark  brownish  color,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
dried  prune  and  slightly  kidney  shaped.  The  tree  has 
not  yet  been  fully  identified,  but  is  thought  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Ainoora  or  Dysojcylum.  Tradition  shows 
that  before  the  advent  of  petroleum  the  inhabitants  of 
Catanduanes  Island  used  the  oil  from  this  seed  as  a 
luminant. 

The  ancient  vegetation  which  grew  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  during  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
time — or.  as  geologists  state,  at  least  several  million 
years  ago — included  the  sequoia  or  "big  tree."  now 
confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Also  there  were  three 
kinds  of  araucarias  or  Xorfolk  Island  pines,  which  at 
the  present  time  live  only  in  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia :  a  pine  with  the  leaves  in  clusters  of  three  as  in 
the  living  pitch  pine,  and  a  number  of  cypress-like  trees 
which  were  once  widely  spread  over  the  world  but  are 
now   extinct. 


Florida  and  Georgia  together  contributed  over  97 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  fuller's  earth 
marketed  in  1913. 


July  11,  1914. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  DENALI. 


Dr.  Hudson  Stuck  Describes  a  Great  Mountaineering  Feat  and 
Gives  His  Reasons  for  Renaming  Mount  McKinley. 


A  glance  at  Dr.  Hudson  Stuck's  new  book  on  moun- 
tain adventure  leads  to  a  momentary  bewilderment  as 
to  the  identity  of  Mount  Denali.  The  author  tells  us 
that  in  the  course  of  his  many  wanderings  he  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  "the  greatest  mountain  in  North 
America,"  and  that  he  said  once  that  he  would  rather 
climb  that  mountain  than  discover  the  richest  gold 
mine  in  Alaska.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  only 
one  "greatest  mountain  in  North  America,"  and  so  we 
perceive  at  once  that  we  are  dealing  with  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley. It  seems  that  the  mountain  received  its  mod- 
ern name  from  a  prospector  some  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  that  its  sister  mountain  was  called  Mount  Foraker 
by  an  army  officer,  "so  there  they  stand  upon  the  maps. 
side  by  side,  the  two  greatest  peaks  of  the  Alaskan 
range,  'Mount  McKinley'  and  'Mount  Foraker.'  And 
there  they  should  stand  no  longer,  since,  if  there  be  right 
and  reason  in  these  matters,  they  should  not  have  been 
placed  there  at  all."  The  native  names  are  "Denali" 
and  "Denali's  Wife,"  and  "Denali"  means  "the  great 
one,"  a  name  so  appropriate  that  it  should  commend 
itself  alike  to  sentiment  and  to  sense. 

Dr.  Stuck  tells  us  that  he  expected  to  return  to  his 
base  in  two  weeks.  Actually  the  expedition  was  away 
for  thirty-one  days.  Storms  delayed  the  departure,  but 
the  time  was  well  spent  in  overhauling  the  supplies  to 
see  that  all  was  properly  packed  and  in  due  proportion : 

As  one  handled  the  packages  and  read  and  re-read  the 
labels,  one  was  struck  by  the  meagre  English  of  merchandizes 
and  the  poor  verbal  resources  of  commerce  generally.  A 
while  ago  business  dealt  hardly  with  the  word  "proposition." 
It  was  the  universal  noun.  Everything  that  business  touched, 
however  remotely,  was  a  "proposition."  When  last  he  was 
"outside"  the  writer  heard  the  Nicene  creed  described  as  a 
"tough  proposition"  ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  "cold-blooded  proposition,"  and  missionaries  in  Alaska  gen- 
erally as  "queer  propositions."  Now  commerce  has  discovered 
and  appropriated  the  word  "product"  and  is  working  it  for 
all  it  is  worth.  The  coffee  in  the  can  calls  itself  a  product. 
The  compressed  medicine  from  London  direct  you  to  "dis- 
solve one  product"  in  so  much  water ;  the  vacuum  bottles  in- 
form you  that  since  they  are  a  "glass  product"  they  will  not 
guarantee  themselves  against  breakage ;  the  tea  tablets  and 
the  condensed  pea  soup  affirm  the  purity  of  "these  products"  ; 
the  powdered  milk  is  a  little  more  explicit  and  calls  itself  a 
"food  product."  One  feels  disposed  to  agree  with  Humpty 
Dumpty,  in  "Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  that  when  a  word 
is  worked  as  hard  as  this  it  ought  to  be  paid  extra.  One 
feels  that  "product"  ought  to  be  coming  round  on  Saturday 
night  to  collect  its  overtime.  The  zwieback  amuses  one  ;  it  is 
a  West-coast  "product,"  and  apparently  "product"  has  not 
yet  reached  the  West  coast — it  does  not  so  dignify  itself. 
But  it  urges  one,  in  great  letters  on  every  package,  to  "save 
the  end  seals ;  they  are  valuable !"  Walter  finds  that  by 
gathering  one  thousand  two  hundred  of  these  seals  he  would 
be  entitled  to   a  "rolled-gold"  watch   absolutely  free  ! 

Dr.  Stuck  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  his  food  sup- 
plies, the  long  delay  giving  opportunities  for  rumina- 
tions. He  asks  why  in  the  name  of  an  adulterous  and 
adulterating  generation  should  the  rice  be  "coated  with 
talcum  and  glucose,"  as  the  sack  unblushingly  confessed. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  add  "remove  by  washing,"  but 
how  could  it  be  removed  by  washing  when  water  itself 
was  unobtainable  except  by  melting  snow? 

It  was  TjuiTny  this  period  of  hope  deferred  that  we  began 
to  be  entirely  without  sugar.  Perhaps  by  the  ordinary  man 
anywhere,  certainly  by  the  ordinary  man  in  Alaska,  where  it 
is  the  rule  to  include  as  much  sugar  as  flour  in  an  outfit, 
deprivation  of  sugar  is  felt  more  keenly  than  deprivation  of 
any  other  article  of  food.  We  watched  the  gradual  dwindling 
of  our  little  sack,  replenished  from  the  base  camp  with  the  few 
pounds  we  had  reserved  for  our  return  journey,  with  sinking 
hearts.  It  was  kept  solely  for  tea  and  coffee.  We  put  no 
more  in  the  sour  dough  for  hot  cakes ;  we  ceased  its  use 
on  our  rice  for  breakfast ;  we  gave  up  all  sweet  messes. 
Tatum  attempted  a  pudding  without  sugar,  putting  vanilla  and 
cinnamon  and  one  knows  not  what  other  flavorings  in  it,  in 
the  hope  of  disguising  the  absence  of  sweetness,  but  no  one 
could  eat  it  and  there  was  much  jeering  at  the  cook.  Still  it 
dwindled  and  dwindled.  Two  spoonfuls  to  a  cup  were  re- 
duced by  common  consent  to  one,  and  still  it  went,  until  at 
last  the  day  came  when  there  was  no  more.  Our  cocoa  be- 
came useless — we  could  not  drink  it  without  sugar;  our  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee  diminished — there  was  little  de- 
mand for  the  second  cup.  And  we  all  began  to  long  for  sweet 
things.  We  tried  to  make  a  palatable  potation  from  some  of 
our  milk  chocolate,  reserved  for  the  higher  work  and  labeled. 
"For  eating  only."  The  label  was  accurate  ;  it  made  a  miser- 
able drink,  the  milk  taste  entirely  lacking,  the  sweetness 
almost. gone.  We  speculated  how  our  ancestors  got  on  with- 
out sugar  when  it  was  a  high-priced  luxury  brought  painfully 
in  small  quantities  from  the  Orient,  and  assured  one  another 
that  it  was  not  a  necessary  article  of  diet.  At  last  we  all 
agreed  to  Karstens's  laconic  advice,  "Forget  it !"  and  we 
spoke  of  sugar  no  more.  When  we  got  on  the  ridge  the 
chocolate  satisfied  to  some  extent  the  craving  for  sweetness, 
but  we  all  missed  the  sugar  sorely  and  continued  to  miss  it  to 
the  end.   Karstens  as  much   as  anybody  else. 

Of  the  perils  of  the  actual  ascent  the  author  gives  a 
vivid  account  which  makes  the  layman  wonder  why  any 
one  should  ever  want  to  ascend  a  mountain  when  it  is 
so  much  easier  not  to.  We  are  told,  for  example,  of 
an  enormous  mass  of  ice  detached  from  the  cleavage 
wall  and  connected  by  an  exceedingly  sharp  angle  with 
a  slope  of  soft,  smooth  snow.  The  traverse  was  so  long 
that  with  both  ropes  joined  it  was  still  necessary  for 
three  of  the  four  members  of  the  party  to  be  on  the 
snow  slope  at  once,  two  men  out  of  sight  of  the  others : 

Any  one  familiar  with  Alpine  work  will  realize  immediately 
the  great  danger  of  such  a  traverse.  There  was,  however,  no 
avoiding  it,  or,  at  whatever  cost,  we  should  have  done  so. 
Twice  already  the  passage  had  been  made  by  Karstens  and 
Walter,  but  not  with  heavy  packs,  and  one  man  was  always  on 
ice  while  the  other  was  on  snow.     This  time  all  four  must 


pass,  bearing  all  that  men  could  bear.  Cautiously  the  first 
man  ventured  out,  setting  foot  exactly  where  foot  had  been 
set  before,  the  three  others  solidly  anchored  on  the  ice,  paying 
out  the  rope  and  keeping  it  taut.  When  all  the  first  section 
of  rope  was  gone,  the  second  man  started,  and  when  in  turn, 
his  rope  was  paid  out,  the  third  man  started,  leaving  the  last 
man  on  the  ice  holding  to  the  rope.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  this  passage.  If  one  of  the  three 
had  slipped  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
others  to  hold  him,  and  if  he  had  pulled  the  others  down, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  the  solitary  man  on 
the  ice  to  have  withstood  the  strain.  When  the  first  man 
reached  solid  ice  again  there  was  another  equally  dangerous 
minute  or  two,  for  then  all  three  behind  him  were  on  the 
snow  slope.  The  beetling  cliff,  where  the  trail  turned  at 
right  angles,  was  the  acutely  dangerous  spot.  With  heavy 
and  bulky  packs  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  squeeze  past 
this  projection.  Ice  gives  no  such  entrance  to  the  point  of 
the  axe  as  hard  snow  does,  yet  the  only  aid  in  steadying  the 
climber,  and  in  somewhat  relieving  his  weight  on  the  loose 
snow,  was  afforded  by  such  purchase  upon  the  ice-wall,  shoul- 
der high,  as  that  point  could  effect.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  any  one;  all  along  the  ice-wall  rang  in  the  writer's  ears 
that  preposterous  line  from  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark" — 
"Silence,  not  even  a  shriek!"  It  was  with  a  deep  and  thank- 
ful relief  that  we  found  ourselves  safely  across,  and  when  a 
few  minutes  later  we  had  climbed  the  steep  snow  that  lay 
against  the  cleavage  wall  and  were  at  last  upon  the  smooth, 
unbroken  crest  of  the  ridge,  we  realized  that  probably  the 
worst  place  in  the  entire  climb  was  behind  us. 

It  was  in  the  Grand  Basin  that  the  author  began  to 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  altitude  and  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  shortness  of  breath  that  became  acute.  A  re- 
distribution of  burdens  became  necessary,  and  while  it 
was  a  mortification  not  to  be  able  to  do  one's  share  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  "and  the  other  shoulders  were  young 
and  strong  and  kindly" : 

With  some  hopes  of  improving  his  wind,  the  writer  had 
reduced  his  smoking  to  two  pipes  a  day  so  soon  as  the  head 
of  the  glacier  had  been  reached,  and  had  abandoned  tobacco 
altogether  when  camp  was  first  made  on  the  ridge  ;  but  it  is 
questionable  if  smoking  in  moderation  has  much  or  any 
effect.  Karstens,  who  smoked  continually,  and  Walter,  who 
had  never  smoked  in  his  life,  had  the  best  wind  of  the  party. 
It  is  probably  much  more  a  matter  of  age.  Karstens  was  a 
man  of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  two  boys  were  just  twenty- 
one,  while  the  writer  approached  fifty.  None  of  us  slept  as 
well  as  usual  except  Walter — and  nothing  ever  interferes  with 
his  sleep — but,  although  our  slumbers  were  short  and  broken, 
they  seemed  to  bring  recuperation  just  as  though  they  had 
been  sound.  We  arose  fresh  in  the  morning  though  we  had 
slept  little  and  light. 

Dr.  Stuck  tells  us  that  his  party  found  positive  proofs 
that  the  North  Peak  of  the  mountain  had  actually  been 
ascended  by  pioneer  climbers,  a  matter  that  had  occa- 
sioned some  incredulity  in  Alaskan  circles: 

While  we  sat  resting  awhile  on  our  way  to  this  camp, 
gazing  at  these  pinnacles  of  the  North  Peak,  we  fell  to  talking 
about  the  pioneer  climbers  of  this  mountain  who  claimed  to 
have  set  a  flagstaff  near  the  summit  of  the  North  Peak — as 
to  which  feat  a  great  deal  of  incredulity  existed  in  Alaska 
for  several  reasons — and  we  renewed  our  determination  that, 
if  the  weather  permitted  when  we  had  reached  our  goal  and 
ascended  the  South  Peak,  we  would  climb  the  North  Peak  also 
to  seek  for  traces  of  this  earliest  exploit  on  Denali,  which  is 
dealt  with  at  length  in  another  place  in  this  book.  All  at  once 
Walter  cried  out:  "I  see  the  flagstaff!"  Eagerly  pointing 
to  the  rocky  prominence  nearest  the  summit — the  summit  itself 
is  covered  with  snow — he  added  :  "I  see  it  plainly  !"  Kar- 
stens, looking  where  he  pointed,  saw  it  also,  and,  whipping 
out  the  field-glasses,  one  by  one  we  all  looked,  and  saw  it 
distinctly  standing  out  against  the  sky.  With  the  naked  eye 
I  was  never  able  to  see  it  unmistakably,  but  through  the 
glasses  it  stood  out,  sturdy  and  strong,  one  side  covered  with 
crusted  snow.  We  were  greatly  rejoiced  that  we  could  carry 
down  positive  confirmation  of  this  matter.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  us  to  ascend  .the  North  Peak. 

On  Friday,  June  6,  the  party  camped  at  a  height  of 
eighteen  thousand  feet,  the  highest  camp  ever  made  in 
North  America.  Rice  took  an  hour  to  boil,  as  reliable 
an  altitude  gauge,  says  the  author,  as  a  barome- 
ter. The  mercurial  barometer  stood  at  15.061  when 
corrected  for  its  own  temperature.  They  had  now  been 
above  the  perpetual  snowline  for  forty-eight  days : 

We  were  now  within  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
of  the  summit  and  had  two  weeks'  full  supply  of  food  and 
fuel,  which,  at  a  pinch,  could  be  stretched  to  three  weeks. 
Certain  things  were  short :  the  chocolate  and  figs  and  raisins 
and  salt  were  low;  of  the  zwieback  there  remained  but  two 
and  one-half  packages,  reserved  against  lunch  when  we  at- 
tacked the  summit.  But  the  meat-balls,  the  ebswurst,  the 
caribou  jelly,  the  rice,  and  the  tea — our  staples — were  abun- 
dant for  two  weeks,  with  four  gallons  of  coal-oil  and  a  gallon 
of  alcohol.  The  end  of  our  painful  transportation  hither  was 
accomplished  ;  we  were  within  one  day's  climb  of  the  summit 
with  supplies  to  besiege.  If  the  weather  should  prove  per- 
sistently bad  we  could  wait ;  we  could  advance  our  parallels ; 
could  put  another  camp  on  the  ridge  itself  at  nineteen  thou- 
sand feet,  and  yet  another  half-way  up  the  dome.  If  we  had 
to  fight  our  way  step  by  step  and  could  advance  but  a  couple 
of  hundred  feet  a  day,  we  were  still  confident  that,  barring 
unforeseeable  misfortunes,  we  could  reach  the  top.  But  we 
wanted  a  clear  day  on  top,  that  the  observations  we  designed 
to  make  could  be  made;  it  would  be  a  poor  success  that  did 
but  set  our  feet  on  the  highest  point.  And  we  felt  sure  that, 
prepared  as  we  were  to  wait,  the  clear  day  would  come. 

At  this  point  a  single  lucky  day  would  mean  suc- 
cess, and  here  the  author  tells  us  that  he  began  to  have 
fears  of  a  personal  failure.  On  that  night  of  June  6 
the  party  lay  down  for  a  few  hours,  resolving  to  rise 
at  three  in  the  morning  for  the  attempt  upon  the  summit 
of  Denali: 

At  supper  Walter  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  use  some 
of  our  ten  pounds  of  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  "noodles" 
with  which  to  thicken  the  stew.  We  had  continued  to  pack- 
that  flour  and  had  made  effort  after  effort  to  cook  it  in  some 
eatable  way,  but  withoul  success.  The  sour  dough  would  not 
ferment,  and  we  had  no  baking-powder.  Is  there  any  way  to 
cook  flour  under  such  circumstances?  But  he  made  the  noodles 
too  large  and  did  not  cook  them  enough,  and  they  wrought 
internal  havoc  upon  those  who  partook  of  them.  Three  of  the 
four  of  us  were  unwell  all  night.  The  digestion  is  certainly 
more  delicate  and  more  easily  disturbed  at  great  altitudes 
than    at   the   lower  levels.      While    Karstens    and   Tatum   were 


tossing  uneasily  in  the  bed-clothes,  the  writer  sat  up  with  a 
blanket  around  his  shoulders,  crouching  over  the  primus  stove, 
with  the  thermometer  at  — 21  degrees  Fahrenheit  outdoors. 
Walter  alone  was  at  ease,  with  digestive  and  somnolent  capa- 
bilities proof  against  any  invasion.  It  was,  of  course,  broad 
daylight  all  night.  At  three  the  company  was  aroused,  and, 
after  partaking  of  a  very  light  breakfast  indeed,  we  sallied 
forth  into  the  brilliant,  clear  morning  with  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  The  only  packs  we  carried  that  day  were 
the  instruments  and  the  lunch.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  a 
keen  north  wind  was  blowing  and  the  thermometer  stood  at 
— 4  degrees  Fahrenheit.  We  were  rather  a  sorry  company. 
Karstens  still  had  internal  pains ;  Tatum  and  I  had  severe 
headaches.  Walter  was  the  only  one  feeling  entirely  himself, 
so  Walter  was  put  in  the  lead  and  in  the  lead  he  remained  all 
day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  explorers  had  been  climbing  for 
six  hours,  but  there  were  grave  doubts  if  the  cold  would 
not  prove  a  fatal  obstacle.  A  hint  of  freezing  feet 
would  have  sent  the  party  back,  but  when  there  is  no 
sensation  at  all  left  in  the  feet  it  is  hard  to  know  if  they 
are  freezing  or  not : 

Not  until  we  had  stopped  for  lunch  and  had  drunk  the 
scalding  tea  from  the  thermos  bottles  did  we  all  begin  to  have 
confidence  that  this  day  would  see  the  completion  of  the 
ascent.  But  the  writer's  shortness  of  breath  became  more 
and  more  distressing  as  he  rose.  The  familiar  fits  of  panting 
took  a  more  acute  form  ;  at  such  times  everything  would  turn 
black  before  his  eyes  and  he  would  choke  and  gasp  and  seem 
unable  to  get  breath  at  all.  Yet  a  few  moments*  rest  restored 
him  completely,  to  struggle  on  another  twenty  or  thirty  paces 
and  to  sink  gasping  upon  the  snow  again.  All  were  more 
affected  in  the  breathing  than  they  had  been  at  any  time 
before — it  was  curious  to  see  every  man's  mouth  open  for 
breathing — but  none  of  the  others  in  this  distressing  way. 
Before  the  traverse  around  the  peak  just  mentioned,  Walter 
had  noticed  the  writer's  growing  discomfort  and  had  insisted 
upon  assuming  the  mercurial  barometer.  The  boy's  eager 
kindness  was  gladly  accepted  and  the  instrument  was  surren- 
dered. So  it  did  not  fall  to  the  writer's  credit  to  carry  the 
thing  to  the  top  as  he  had  wished. 

At  last  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  reached  and  the 
climbers  stood  well  above  the  two  peaks  that  mark  the 
ends  of  the  horseshoe.  Also  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  well  above  the  great  North  Peak  across  the  Grand 
Basin : 

But  still  there  stretched  ahead  of  us,  and  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  us,  another  small  ridge  with  a  north  and 
south  pair  of  little  haycock  summits.  This  is  the  real  top  of 
Denali.  From  below  this  ultimate  ridge  merges  indistinguish- 
ably  with  the  crest  of  the  horseshoe  ridge,  but  it  is  not  a  part 
of  it  but  a  culminating  ridge  beyond  it.  With  keen  excite- 
ment we  pushed  on.  Walter,  who  had  been  in  the  lead  all 
day,  was  the  first  to  scramble  up  ;  a  native  Alaskan,  he  is  the 
first  human  being  to  set  foot  upon  the  top  of  Alaska's  great 
mountain,  and  he  had  well  earned  the  lifelong  distinction. 
Karstens  and  Tatum  were  hard  upon  his  heels,  but  the  last 
man  on  the  rope,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  excitement  some- 
what overpassing  his  narrow  wind  margin,  had  almost  to  be 
hauled  up  the  last  few  feet,  and  fell  unconscious  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  floor  of  the  little  snow  basin  that  occupies  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  This,  then,  is  the  actual  summit,  a  little 
crater-like  snow  basin,  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  long  and  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  a  haycock"  of  snow  at  either 
end — the  south  one  a  little  higher  than  the  north.  On  the 
southwest  this  little  basin  is  much  corniced,  and  the  whole 
thing  looked  as  though  every  severe  storm  might  somewhat 
change  its  shape. 

Dr.  Stuck  tells  us  that  he  felt  no  pride  of  conquest — 
the  majesty  of  the  mountain  was  too  great  for  that. 
Scientific  apparatus,  columns  of  mercury  that  slide  up 
and  down,  hammers  that  chip  the  rocks,  and  compasses 
that  take  the  bearings  became  insignificant  before  the 
thing  itself.  It  was  an  occasion  rather  for  awe  than 
for  thought,  and  so  the  author  is  led  to  discourse  .a 
little  on  the  ignorances  of  the  scientist,  whose  dog- 
matism surpasses  that  of  the  theologian.  He  tells  us 
that  he  knew  a  Ph.  D.  of  a  great  university  who  had 
never  heard  of  certain  immortal  characters  of  Dickens 
whose  names  are  household  words,  and  he  thinks  it  is 
time  that  some  one  started  a  movement  for  suppressing 
illiterate  Ph.  D.'s: 

Of  this  class,  one  feels  sure,  are  the  scientific  heroes  of 
the  sensational  articles  in  the  monthly  magazines  of  the 
baser  sort,  of  which  we  picked  up  a  number  in  the  Kantishna 
on  our  way  to  the  mountain.  Here,  in  a  picture  that  seems 
to  have  obtruded  itself  bodily  into  a  page  of  letterpress,  or 
else  to  have  suffered  the  accidental  irruption  of  a  page  of 
letterpress  all  around  it,  you  shall  see  a  grave  scientist  look- 
ing anxiously  down  a  very  large  microscope,  and  shall  read 
that  he  has  transferred  a  kidney  from  a  cat  to  a  dog,  and 
therefore  we  can  no  longer  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  or  else  that  he  has  succeeded  in  artificially  fertilizing 
the  ova  of  a  starfish — or  was  it  a  jellyfish? — and  therefore 
there  is  no  God;  not  just  in  so  many  bald  words,  of  course, 
but  in  unmistakable  import.  Or  it  may  be — so  commonly 
does  the  crassest  credulity  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  blankest 
skepticism — he  has  discovered  the  germ  of  old  age  and  is  hot 
upon  the  track  of  another  germ  that  shall  destroy  it.  so  that 
we  may  all  live  virtually  as  long  as  we  like;  which,  of  course, 
disposes  once  for  all  of  a  world  to  come.  The  Psalmist  was 
not  always  complaisant  or  even  temperate  in  his  language, 
but  he  lived  a  long  time  ago  and  must  be  pardoned  ;  his  curt 
summary  stands :  "Dixit  insipiens !"  But  the  writer  ,.  qws 
that  if  he  were  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of 
physical  knowledge  he  would  insist  upon  being  called  by  the 
name  of  that  branch.  He  would  be  a  physiologist  or  a  biolo- 
gist or  an  anatomist,  or  even  a  herpetologist.  but  none  should 
call  him  "scientist."  As  Doll  Tearsheet  says  in  the  second 
part  of  "King  Henry  IV"  :  "These  villains  will  make  the  word 
as  odious  as  the  word  'occupy' ;  which  was  an  excellent  good 
word  before  it  was  ill-sorted."  If  Dr.  Johnson  were  com- 
piling an  English  dictionary  today  he  would  define  "scientist" 
something  thus  :  "A  cant  name  for  an  experimenter  in  some 
department  of  physical  knowledge,  commonly  furnished  with 
arrogance  and  dogmatism,  but  devoid   of  real    learning." 

Certainly  the  ascent  of  Denali  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  the  feat  loses  nothing  of  its  magnitude  from 
the  modest  and  unassuming  way  in   which   th< 
told  and  the   readiness   with    which    Dr.    Sunk 
to  give  credit  wherever  credit  is  due. 

The  Ascent  of  Dexali.     By  Hudson   5t« 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.75  i 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Youngest  World. 
This  novel  is  not  particularly  well  written 
nor  particularly  well  conceived,  but  it  has 
energy  and  red  blood  and  it  tells  us  some- 
thing about  Alaska  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
elsewhere.  Gail  Thain  and  his  wife  were  stu- 
dents in  Seattle  University  and  improvidently 
married.  Poverty  and  drudgery  have  dis- 
pelled the  romance,  and  now  they  are  so  close 
to  mutual  hate  that  they  separate.  Gail  goes 
to  Alaska  and  is  persuaded  by  a  mountaining 
enthusiast  to  accompany  him  in  the  ascent  ot 
Mount  Lincoln.  Here  the  author  is  at  his 
best.  He  may  not  know  much  of  human  na- 
ture, but  the  story  of  the  terrible  climb  is 
equal  to  anything  of  its  kind.  Then  we  find 
Gail  enlisted  in  the  war  against  the  Alaska 
land  corporations.  There  is  more  adventure 
and  quite  a  little  shooting,  and  through  it  all 
runs  the  thread — quite  a  tangled  one — of  the 
hero's  love  experiences.  There  was  Martha 
in  the  early  days,  and  he  treated  Martha  quite 
badly  and  was  never  able  to  make  amends, 
although  wishful.  And  then  came  Arlene  his 
lawful  wife,  whom  he  deserted,  and  now  we 
have  another  beauty,  whom  he  meets  on  the 
Alaskan  steamer  and  who  seems  to  be  allotted 
to  him  by  fate.  We  leave  every  one  in  a 
state  of  ecstatic  satisfaction  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, and  we  can  only  hope  that  Gail  has  at  last 
learned  constancy.  In  spite  of  its  faults  the 
story  is  of  exceptional  interest.  We  feel  that 
the  author  wanted  to  tell  it,  and  there  are 
no  signs  that  he  ever  stopped  to  wonder  what 
he  should  say  next. 

The  Youngest  World.     By  Robert  Dunn.     New 
Vork:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.40  net. 


sort  of  place  for  him  to  be,  although  inno- 
cent of  the  crime.  Eventually  he  is  proved 
innocent  by  a  series  of  impossible  events,  and 
so  is  once  more  inflicted  with  a  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom upon  a  world  that  has  no  use  for  him. 
There  may  be  useless  people  of  this  sort,  but 
why  write  novels  about  them  ?  They  make 
us   contemptuous  and   indignant. 

The    Pillar   of    Sand.      By    William    R.    Castle. 
Tr.      New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


I  cis),  by  the  late  Professor  Sophie  Jewett,  and 
the  eighth  printing  of  Marden's  ''Miracle  of 
Right  Thought." 


The  China  Year  Book. 

The  China  Year  Book  makes  its  third  ap- 
pearance under  the  competent  direction  of 
H.  G.  W.  Woodhead,  M.  J.  I.,  and  H.  T. 
Montague  Bell,  B.  A.  The  work  of  the  au- 
thors, so  far  as  political  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, was  certainly  a  diificult  one.  China 
is  in  the  now  familiar  "period  of  transition," 
and  her  internal  movements  are  so  rapid  as 
to  make  the  task  of  record  a  difficult  one. 
But  perhaps  this  does  not  matter  much  ex- 
cept to  the  political  student  For  the  more 
usual  purposes  this  substantial  volume  is  as 
good  as  its  predecessors,  which  is  saying 
much.  The  general  conditions  of  the  country 
are  admirably  dealt  with,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  its  nearly  eight  hundred  pages  seem  to 
omit  nothing  that  the  merchant  or  the  trav- 
eler or  the  general  student  is  likely  to  want. 
There  are  few  more  competent  pieces  of 
work  than  this. 

The  China  Year  Book,  1914.  Bv  H.  G.  W. 
Woodhead,  M.  J.  I.,  and  H.  T.  Montacue  Bell, 
B.  A.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  S3.50  net. 


■When  "William  Came. 
This  is  not  exactly  a  novel,  although  it 
contains  a  good  many  characters  who  act  in 
what  may  be  called  a  novelly  way.  We  axe 
asked  to  suppose  that  Germany  has  conquered 
England  and  then  to  reflect  upon  the  causes 
of  such  a  disaster.  Chief  among  these  seems 
to  be  the  lack  of  military  conscription,  a 
remedy,  as  some  may  think,  rather  worse 
than  the  disease.  Then  comes  what  may  be 
called  modernism,  or  a  certain  degenerate  in- 
tellectualism  that  sees  in  every  fad  and  fancy 
the  dawn  of  a  new  age  for  humanity.  With 
this  breed  we  are  well  acquainted  in  America, 
although  here  we  regard  it  as  comedy  rather 
than  tragedy.  But  we  may  doubt  if  the  au- 
thor has  really  penetrated  to  the  true  causes 
of  national  degeneracy,  although  he  writes 
pungently  and  humorously. 

When  William  Came.  By  H.  H.  Munro 
("Saki").  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 


The  Pillar  of  Sand. 
If  Boston  were  concerned  for  her  reputa- 
tion she  would  muzzle  the  novelists  who  ex- 
ploit her  supposed  peculiarities.  For  are 
there  actually  people  in  Boston  like  Hugh 
Brandon  and  his  friends,  who  drivel  their 
way  through  life  with  a  constitutional  inca- 
pacity to  see  that  there  are  actually  problems 
of  existence  higher  than  the  precise  caste  that 
must  be  assigned  to  some  particular  indi- 
vidual ?  Hugh  Brandon,  who  seems  to  be 
hardly  a  human  being,  is  accused  of  stealing 
and   goes   to   jail,    which    is  quite   a   suitable 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Putnams  have  just  published  a  new 
volume  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson  entitled 
"Where  No  Fear  Was."  The  guises  and 
shapes  of  fear,  which  is  woven  deep  into  the 
texture  of  things,  are  legion,  embracing  such 
different  mental  states  as  anxiety,  timidity, 
and  moral  cowardice.  Mr.  Benson  takes  the 
reader  on  a  journey  through  life,  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  fears  that  are  the  milestones 
of   boyhood,   youth,   middle   age,    and  senility. 

The  Century  Company  announces  July  15 
definitely  as  the  issue  date  of  "Juvenile 
Courts  and  Probation,"  which  has  the  en- 
dorsement of,  and  is  the  report  of,  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation. The  volume  is  written  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Flexner  and  Mr.  Roger  N.  Baldwin. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  are  preparing  a 
booklet  which  will  preserve  some  of  the 
most  interesting  replies  received  by  them 
from  the  surviving  '49ers,  to  whom  they 
sent  Stewart  Edward  White's  "Gold,"  a 
story  of  the  gold  rush.  The  pioneers  showed 
their  appreciation  in  many  ways.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  received  by  the  pub- 
lishers was  the  long  buckskin  bag  in  which 
one  of  the  '49ers  carried  his  gold-dust. 
Pocket  diaries,  kept  from  day  to  day  during 
the  long  journey  to  the  mines,  were  sent  in 
by  some  of  the  pioneers,  who  found  in  Mr. 
White's  tale  a  vivid  reminder  of  their  own 
unforgotten   hardships   and   adventures. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  a  seventh 
printing  of  "Sunshine  Jane,"  Anne  Warner's 
joyous  story,  and  a  fifth  printing  of  Bertrand 
W.  Sinclair's  novel  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west, "North  of  Fifty-Three." 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  announce  that 
"Emmy  Lou,"  George  Madden  Martin's 
classic  of  American  childhood,  is  being  re- 
set for  a  handsome  holiday  edition.  The  book 
has  run  through  so  many  printings  that  the 
original  plates   are   quite  worn   out. 

Eden  Phillpotts's  new  novel,  "Faith  Tre- 
silion,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  It  is  a  story  of  swinging 
adventure,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  re- 
mote village  of  Cornwall  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  jnst  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
promise  of  much  healthy  excitement  which 
the  early  pages  contain,  is  well  borne  out  in 
the  succeeding  chapters.  Mr.  Phillports  pre- 
sents no  problem ;  he  argues  for  no  school, 
but  uses  his  skill  for  the  fashioning  of  a  ro- 
mance the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  en- 
tertain. 

"Oh!  James!"  the  story  of  a  man  who  tried 
to  prove  the  goodness  of  the  world,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  in  August,  The  author  is  H.  M.  Edgin- 
ton. 

When  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  was  in  New 
York  last  fall,  on  his  way  home  from  his  sum- 
mer at  Bar  Harbor,  he  arranged  with  his 
publishers,  the  Century  Company,  for  a  vol- 
ume which  should  include  all  of  his  verse 
which  he  felt  willing  to  have  appear  in  this 
definitive  form.  These  "Complete  Poems" 
will  appear  this  fall. 

Who  is  "Martin  Redfield"  ?  This  question, 
repeatedly  asked  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  "My  Love  and  I,"  is  now  answered 
in  the  surprising  statement  that  it  is  Miss 
Alice  Brown.  All  readers  of  "My  Love  and 
I"  recognized  that  the  name  on  the  title-page 
was  but  a  nom  de  plume,  for  Redfield  is  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  book.  It  was  credited 
to  Miss  E.  B.  Dewing,  the  author  of  "A  Big 
Horse  to  Ride,"  to  Arnold  Bennett,  to  Jeffrey 
Farnold,  and  even  by  a  few  particularly  dis- 
cerning people  to  Miss  Brown.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company  is  the  publisher. 

Roi  Cooper  Megrue's  play,  "Under  Cover," 
which  broke  all  Boston  records  with  a  twenty- 
seven  weeks'  run.  has  been  novelized  for  book 
publication  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It  will 
be  issued  on  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
production  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  late  in 
August. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  authors  and 
publishers  are  busy  on  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter output  of  new  books.  The  Century  Com- 
pany has  in  hand  for  early  fail  issue  new 
novels  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  Eleanor 
Hallowell  Abbott,  and  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounce the  seventh  printing  of  "The  Journal 
of  a  Recluse,"  by  M.  F.,  one  of  the  most 
original  novels  of  recent  years.  The  same 
publishers  announce  the  fourth  printing  of 
j  "God's  Troubadour"   (the  story  of  St.   Fran- 


New  Books  Received. 
Idylls  of  Greece.      Ey  Howard  V.    Sutherland. 
New  York:  Desmond  FitzGerald,  Inc. 
A  volume  of  verse.     Third  series. 

The  People's  Law.  Ey  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  New  York:  Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company; 
30  cents  net. 

An  address. 

Beating  Back.  By  Al  Jennings  and  Will  Ir- 
win.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

The  confessions  of  a  former  outlaw  who  was 
caught  and  sentenced,  served  a  prison  term,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  country's  most  useful  citizens. 

Whitehead's  Conventions  of  Auction  Bridge. 
By  Wilbur  C.  Whitehead.  Edited  by  R.  F.  Fos- 
ter. New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

The  latest  developments  of  the  principles  of 
bidding  and  play,  containing  the  authorized  laws, 
nullos,  high  spade  calls,  and  rules  for  tournament 
play. 

The    Old   Game.      By   Samuel   G.    Blythe.      New 

York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;    50    cents   net. 

How  do  the  boys  and  the  boozing  game  look  to 

a  journalist  who  drank  for  twenty  years  and   has 

i  been  on  the  water  wagon  for  four? 

Roughing  It  de  Luxe.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1  net. 

The  record  of  a  tour  through  the  Grand  Canon 
of  Arizona  and  the  Pacific  Coast  country — per- 
sonally conducted  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Moving  pic- 
tures by  John  T.    McCutcheon. 

I  Should  Say  So.  By  James  Montgomery 
i  Flagg-  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
<  $1    net 

Burlesques  on  all  the  fads  and  foibles  of  the 
day.     Both  text  and  drawings  by  the  author. 

Educational  Missions,  By  James  L.  Barton. 
!  New  York:  Student  Yolunteer  Movement  for  For- 
,  eign  Missions. 

A  description  of  an  aspect  of  missionary  work. 

The    Cecil   Family.      By    G.    Ravenscroft  Den- 

i  nis.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;  $2.50 
I  net, 

A    historical     sketch     mainly     devoted     to  Lord 

Burghley,    Sir    Robert    Cecil,    and    the    third  Mar- 
quess  of    Salisbury. 

The  Russian  Opera.  By  Rosa  Newmarch. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 

Dealing  with  the  development  of  national  opera 
in    Russia,    covering    a   period    from    the    first    per- 
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Maker 1.50 
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formance  of  Glinka's  "A  Life  of  the  Czar,"  in 
1836,  to  the  production  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
opera,   "The  Tsar's  Bride,"  in   1899. 

The    Seymour   Family.      By  A.    Audrey  Locke. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2.50  net. 
The  story  of  a  great  family. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  By  George 
Macdonald.  Simplified  by  Elizabeth  Lewis.  Phila- 
delphia:   T.    B.  Lippincott   Company;    50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  George  Macdonald's  Stories  for  Little 
Folks. 

The  Story  of  a  Thousand- Year  Pine.  By 
Enos  A.  Mills.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  75  cents  net. 

The  history  of  a  tree. 

When  Thoughts  Will  Soar.  By  Baroness 
Bertha  von  Suttner.  New  York:  George  H.  Do- 
ran Company;  SI. 50  net. 

A  novel. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


What  Will  People  Say  ? 

Yes  indeed,  what  will  they  say?  But  per- 
haps the  tango  will  have  stifled  all  probable 
protests  against  descriptions  of  the  tango.  If 
we  are  willing  to  dance  the  tango  in  its  cruder 
forms  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
beautiful  Persis  should  not  say  to  her  pupil 
and  partner,  "You  must  lock  knees  with  me,"' 
nor  why  we  should  not  be  told  that  "they 
spun  round  and  round  with  knees  clamped 
together.  So  they  seesawed  with  thighs 
crossed  X-wise,  all  intermingled  and  merged 
together."  And  so  on.  And  Persis  was  quite 
a  nice  sort  of  girl,  too,  as  girls  go  nowadays. 
She  does  not  mean  any  harm  when  she  leans 
from  her  window  in  her  nightgown  and  talks 
to  Forbes,  although  "she  had  not  paused  even 
to  throw  on  a  shawl,  and  her  nightgown  was 
so  vaporous  and  drapery  that  it  hardly  mat- 
tered where  it  clung  or  lapsed."  No,  it 
hardly   mattered.      Nothing  matters. 

Certainly  they  are  a  strange  crowd  that  fill 
this  stage,  the  kind  of  people  that  make  us 
despair  for  the  civilization  that  tolerates 
them.  Forbes,  when  he  gets  used  to  the 
tango,  says :  "I  reckon  that  twenty  years 
from  now  old  folks  will  be  shaking  their 
heads  and  telling  how  sweet  and  dignified  the 
turkey  trot  was  compared  with  the  epileptic 
crawl  and  the  hydrophobia  skedaddle  they'll 
be  doing  then."  Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
ultimate   and  basement  even  to  hell. 

What  Will  People  Say?  By  Rupert  Hughes. 
New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.35    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published 
"The  Nomad  of  the  Nine  Lives,''  by  A.  Fran- 
ces Friebe,  with  illustrations  by  Clara  R.  At- 
wood.  The  story  is  intended  for  children  and 
is  apparently  intended  to  inculcate  a  love  for 
animals — certainly  a  commendable  intention 
and  well  sustained  by  a  pleasant  style.  The 
price  is  $1  net. 

Among  later  additions  to  the  Bohn  Library 
>  Goethe's  "Faust,"  translated  by  Anna 
Swanwick,  LL.  D.,  and  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  bibliography  by  Karl  Breul,  Litt.  D., 
Ph.  D.  Possibly  Eohn's  Library  is  yet  to 
reach  its  full  measure  of  popularity  in  this 
country,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
a  treasure  house  of  literary  masterpieces  and 
with  a  mechanical  setting  that  is  extraordi- 
narily good.  The  American  publishers  are 
the  Macmillan  Company,  and  the  price  pei 
volume   35   cents   net. 

"Harper's  Book  for  Young  Gardeners,"  by 
A.  Hyatt  Verrill  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50 
net),  is  a  substantial  volume  freely  illus- 
trated and  nicely  calculated  to  tell  the  young 
gardener  everything  that  he  can  possibly  want 
to  know  within  the  limits  of  propriety  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  seems  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  the  country  nor 
even  to  be  a  millionaire  to  have  a  garden. 
Almost  any  one  can  gratify  his  gardening  in- 
stincts, and  this  book  shows  how  it  may  be 
done    economically    and    profitably. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Soul  of  Paris"  the 
John  Lane  Company  has  published  a  volume 
of  essays  by  Verner  Z.  Reed  ($2.50  net). 
There  are  nine  of  these  essays,  devoted  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  all  of  them  finely 
and  delicately  written,  but  many  of  them 
marred  by  a  certain  recklessness  of  state- 
ment and  intolerance  of  judgment  that  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  How  does  the  au- 
thor know,  for  example,  that  the  Pyramids 
were  "monuments  to  human  superstition  and 
egotism"  ?  How  does  he  know  that  Egypt  has 
always  been  "a  land  of  slaves"  ? 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  "History  of  the  United  States,"  by- 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  M.  A.  In  this  vol- 
ume the  author  makes  use  of  the  latest  re- 
sults of  thought  and  research,  and  although 
this  necessarily  results  in  the  discarding  of 
some  of  the  old  stories  it  results  also  in  an 
added  accuracy  and  reliability.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  with  many  pictures  and  maps, 
while  the  reference  data  and  suggestions  for 
special  study  which  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  add  very  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  work.  Nothing  could  be  better  for 
school  use  or  for  the  reference  shelf. 

The  topical  novel  must  be  somewhat  spry 
on  its  feet  nowadays  or  it  may  arrive  on  the 
stage  after  the  audience  has  gone  home. 
This  will  be  the  case  with  "Little  Lost  Sis- 
ter," by  Virginia  Brooks  iGazzolo  &  Ricksen, 
Chicago;  $1.35  net),  the  latest  white  stave 
production.  Just  at  the  moment  the  uplifters 
are  not  "doing"  the  white  slave  stunt,  having 
switched  to  the  drug  habit  or  something  of 
that  kind,  but  no  doubt  white  slavery  will 
have  its  second  innings  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while we  may  note  the  publishers'  assurance 
that  "Little  Lost  Sister"  is  "told  in  Virginia 
Brooks's  frank,  blunt  style."     So   it  is. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

Israfel. 
[And   the   angel    Israfel,    whose    heartstrings   are 
a  lute,  and  who  has  the  sweetest  voice  of  all  God's 
creatures. — Koran.] 

In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth   dwell 

Whose    heartstrings   are   a   lute; 
None    seem   so    wildly    well 
As   the   angel    Israfel, 
And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell), 
Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 

Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 
Tottering  above 

In   her  highest  noon, 

The  enamoured  moon 
Blushes    with    love, 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 

(With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even, 

Which  were  seven) 

Pauses  in  Heaven. 
And  they  say    (the  starry  choir 

And  the  other  listening  things) 
That  Israfeli's  fire 
Is  owing  to  that  lyre 

By   which  he  sits  and   sings, 
The    trembling    living    wire 

Of  those  unusual  strings. 
But  the  skies  that  angel  trod, 

Where  deep   thoughts  are   a  duty, 
Where  Love's   a  grown-up  God, 
Where  the  Houri   glances  are 

Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 
Which  we  worship  in  a  star. 
Therefore  thou  art  not  wrong, 

Israfeli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassioned  song ; 
To   thee  the  laurels  belong. 

Best   bard  because    the  wisest: 
Merrily  live,   and  long! 
The  ecstasies  above 

With   thy   burning  measures   suit: 
Thy  grief,   thy  joy,  thy   hate,   thy  love, 

With  the  fervor  of  thy  lute: 

Well  may  the  stars  be  mute! 
Yes,   Heaven   is  thine;    but  this 

Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours; 

Our  flowers  are  merely — flowers, 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 

Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 
If   I   could   dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody, 
While    a   bolder   note   than   this   might    swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poc. 


Salve  ! 
To  live  within  a   cave — it  is  most  good; 

But,   if   God   make  a   day, 

And  some  one  come,    and  say, 
"Lo!    I    have  gathered   fagots   in   the  wood!" 

E'en  let  him  stay, 
And   light  a  fire,  and   fan  a  temporal   mood! 
So  sit  till   morning!   when   the  light  is  grown 

That  he    the  path  can   read, 

Then  bid  the  man   God-speed! 
His  morning  is  not  thine:  yet  must  thou  own 
They  have  a  cheerful  warmth — those  ashes  on  the 
stone.  — Thomas   Edward   Brown. 


Amy  McLaren,  author  of  "Bawbee  Jock," 
has  a  new  story,  "Through  Other  Eyes," 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Put- 
nams. 


Kubla  Khan. 
In   Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,   ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down   to    a    sunless   sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round: 
And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Where    blossomed    many    an    incense-bearing    tree; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 
But    O !    that    deep    romantic    chasm    which    slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover! 
A   savage  place!    as  holy   and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath   a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  women  wailing  for  her  demon-lover! 
And     from     this     chasm,     with     ceaseless     turmoil 

seething, 
As  if  this  Earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty   fountain  momently  was  forced, 
Amid  whose   swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge   fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail: 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It   flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And   sank   in   tumult   to   a  lifeless  ocean: 
And   'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard    irora   far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice! 

A   damsel   with   a   dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw: 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of   Mount   Abora. 

Could   I   revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me 
That  with   music   loud    and  long, 
I  would   build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  sunny  dome!   those  caves  of  ice! 
And  all   who  heard  should   see   them    there, 
And  all  should  cry.   Beware!    Beware! 
His  flashing  eyes,   his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  circle   round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with   holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the   milk  of  Paradise! 

^Samuel  Taylor   Coleridge, 
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STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 


OF 


THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA  BANK 
DATED  JUNE   30,  1914 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($5,575,000.00),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($6,002,350.00),  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ($1,899,000.00),  the  actuai  value  of  which  is.  .  .$13,988,091.11 

2— CASH  IN  VAULT  :     U.  S.  Gold  and  Silver  Coin $2,493,021.32 

Checks   51,375.25—     2,544,396.57 

3— MISCELLANEOUS  BONDS  ($4,856,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which 

is 4,719.743.91 

$21,252,231.59 

They  are : 
''San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Western  Pacific  Railway 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($127,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($30,- 
000.00),  "Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($83,000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway  Company  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($728,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Gough  Street  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($20,000.00),  "San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose 
Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($5,000.00),  "The  Merchants' 
Exchange  7  per  cent  Bonds"  ($1,400,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  4H  per  cent  Bonds"  ($535,000.00),  "Los  Angeles 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00),  "German 
House  Association  6  per  cent  Bonds"   ($101,000.00). 

4 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and   the    debts   thereby   secured,    the    actual 

value    of  which   is 34,194,150.94 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and 
are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  se- 
cured by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State  and  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept 
and  held  by  said  Corporation  at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal 
place  of  business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5 — PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of   which   is 508,330.00 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and 
are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of 
Bonds  of  Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  and  other  se- 
curities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ($1,902,634.55).  and  in  the  County  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00),  in 

this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 1.902,635.55 

(b)   THE  LAND  AND   BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps 

its  said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 9SS.S19.38 

The  condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7— INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS— uncollected  and  accrued 174.9S9.15 

TOTAL  ASSETS    $59,021,156.61 

LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting   to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which   is $55,151,348.18 

(Number  of  Depositors,  S5.3S3; 
Average  Amount  of  Deposits,  $646.08l. 

2 — CONTINGENT     FUND — Accrued     Interest    on    Loans 

and  Bonds    ?    174,989.15 

3— RESERVE    FUND-Actual    Value 3,694,819.28—     3,869,808.43 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES    $59,021,156.61 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

By  CHARLES   MAYO,   President. 
THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,        )  ss 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco    \ 

CHARLES  M^YO  and  R.  M.  TOBIN.  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
says-  That  said  CHARLES  MAYO  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Secre- 
tary 'of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation  above 
mentioned,  and  that  the   foregoing  statement  is  true. 

CHARLES    MAYO.    President. 
R.   M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  July,   1914. 

CHAS.    T.    STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
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"TRIFLING  WITH  TOMORROW.' 


The  Columbia  Theatre  was  about  sold  out 
at  the  premiere  on  Monday  night  of  Mr. 
Frank  Handel's  new  play,  "Trifling  with  To- 
morrow." On  this  occasion  the  saying  that 
a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country 
was  disproved,  for  the  play,  quite  aside  from 
the  presence  of  friends  of  the  author  in  the 
audience,  registered  an  indubitable  success. 
It  is,  in  the  matter  of  construction,  a  com- 
pact, crisply  sequential,  well-written  drama, 
possessing  an  interesting  theme,  which  is 
closely  interwoven  with  dramatic  action.  Its 
faults  are  the  faults  of  youth,  which,  to  be 
sure,  are  the  best  kind  to  have.  Who  would 
not  exchange  "the  spoils  of  wrinkled  age" 
for  that  ardent  epoch  when  youth  can 
.  .  .  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  power, 
From  founts  of  hope  that  never  will  outrun. 

Mr.  Mandel  is  still  at  that  age  of  generous 
enthusiasms,  and  in  his  play  he  feels  himself 
occasionally  obliged  to  tilt  a  lance  against 
crusted  conventionalities.  "God  does  not  need 
to  speak  through  a  paid  interpreter,"  says  the 
young  doctor  who  carries  his  praying  place 
within  his  own  breast.  Occasionally,  as  for 
example  during  Katherine's  brief,  half-dreamy 
talk  with  Ursula  about  the  mating  instinct,  he 
departs  a  little  from  that  strict  rule  that  bids 
the  playwright  cause  every  speech  in  his  dia- 
logue either  to  advance  the  plot,  depict  char- 
acter, or  raise  a  laugh.  Katherine,  the  head 
nurse,  he  wishes  to  paint  as  a  fine,  capable, 
strong,  self-contained,  but  ardent  woman, 
rather  emancipated  from  the  Philistines' 
ideas,  although  held  down  to  strict  conforma- 
tion not  only  by  the  inexorable  rules  which 
govern  a  woman's  actions,  but  by  her  fortu- 
nate possession  of  mental  balance.  The  au- 
thor has  succeeded  in  his  painting  of  her  por- 
trait, and  Katherine,  under  Gladys  Hanson's 
capable  hands,  easily  becomes  the  interesting 
and  attractive  centre  of  the  dramatic  action. 
The  theme,  however,  is  not  concerned  with 
the  working  out  of  the  mating  instinct,  but, 
as  with  Edith  Wharton's  "Fruit  of  the  Tree," 
it  takes  up  that  often-discussed  fallacy  con- 
cerning the  right  and  duty  of  doctors  and 
nurses  to  hasten  the  end  of  a  tortured  in- 
curable. There  is  some  discussion  on  the 
subject  in  the  first  act,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
: a  very  good  instance  of  dramatic  exposition, 
more  particularly  when  we  consider  the  youth 
and  comparative  inexperience  of  the  author. 
A  professional  woman  who  does  not  accept 
made-to-order  opinions  concerning  her  occu- 
pation sometimes  gets  into  trouble  by  ex- 
pressing her  own  too  freely.  This  happened 
to  Katherine,  who,  being  a  hospital  nurse,  laid 
herself  peculiarly  liable  to  misconception,  in 
case  of  accident  or  misadventure  to  "  the 
patients  under  her  charge.  Not  to  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  any  uninformed  readers  who  mean 
to  take  in  the  play,  I  will  only  add  that  the 
Sense  of  something  ominous  portending  that 
strongly  pervaded  the  first  and  second  acts 
developed  in  an  admirable  third  one.  in  which 
the  discovery,  the  accusation,  the  defense,  the 
conviction — all  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital — ran  along  in  well-knit  dramatic 
continuity  to  a  swift,  plausible,  realistic,  and 
very  satisfying  solution. 

Although     the     dialogue     is    very    good,     it 
sometimes    becomes    a    little    too    much     like 
book-talk,    and    the    author    has    not    yet    mas- 
tered   the    art    of    introducing    casual    comedy 
with  an  easy  air,  the  part  of  the  janitor  serv- 
ing   somewhat    too    insufficiently    in    that    ca- 
pacity.     But    the    merit    of   the   play    far   out- 
balances its  comparatively  trifling  faults.     Mr. 
Mandel  does  not  strike  one  as  an  imitator,  but 
as  an  observer.     He  is  shrewd  enough  to  have 
divined    that    drama    should    find    a    congenial 
locale    within    the    walls    of   a    hospital    where 
birth,  and  suffering,  and  death,  and  the  fresh 
youth  of   women,  and   the  trained   abilities  of 
men    all    pass    in    review    within    that    scien- 
tifically   ruled    community    life.      The    atmos- 
phere   of    the    hospital    is    there,    but    not    the 
sick    pnd    suffering    ,>ide.      It    is    that    life    of 
friendly    intercourse,   and   of  the   exchange   of 
human   sentiment  that   is  snatched   by  doctors, 
nurs   >,   and    internes    from   the   vortex   of   hu- 
man suffering  in  which  their  lives  are  cast. 
On'-;    in    the    last    act,    in    which    the    long- 
reatened   catastrophe   suddenly   develops,   do 
see  the  nurse  at  the  bedside  of  her  charge, 
iing  her  written  report,  watching  over  her 
nt,   and   receiving  the  visits  of  the  doctor 
charge.      And     there,     also,     is     suddenly 


evolved  the  scene  toward  which  all  the 
threads  of  the  action  have  been  tending.  It 
is  a  scene  that  is  very  taxing  to  the  protago- 
nist, for  Nurse  Katherine  becomes  at  once 
grateful  to  Providence  for  her  sudden  free- 
dom, solicitous  over  the  transgression  of  her 
absent  protegee,  acutely  involved  in  the 
necessary  deception  caused  by  her  protection 
of  the  younger  nurse,  and  horribly  pained  by 
the  lack  of  faith  of  the  hospital  superin- 
tendent. Strange  to  say,  the  one  bit  of  acting 
most  open  to  criticism  was  done  by  Charles 
Richman,  who,  at  the  bedside  of  the  suicide, 
departed  from  a  physician's  professional  calm, 
and  read  his  lines  with  the  accent  of  melo- 
drama ;  but  I  rather  think  that  he  realized 
his  error  the  very  moment  he  made  it. 

Miss  Hanson  made  a  very  emphatic  suc- 
cess in  her  role  of  Katherine,  the  chief  char- 
acter of  the  play.  She  has  plenty  of  work 
marked  out  for  her,  as  Katherine's  troubles 
and  concealments  begin  in  the  first  act  with 
the  appearance  of  her  husband,  from  whom 
she  is  separated,  but  not  divorced,  the  Eng- 
lish courts  having  shown  their  usual  rigor  in 
refusing  that  relief  to  suffering  marital  part- 
ners. 

In  'the  second  act  there  is  a  brief  love 
scene,  in  which  the  strong,  self-controlled  na- 
ture for  one  moment  lets  down  its  defenses, 
and  surrenders  to  the  human  instinct,  even 
while  battling  with  rage  against  the  follies 
of  man's  mistaken  restrictions;  a  very  well- 
played  scene. 

In  the  last  act  the  long  scene  between  the 
two  suspicious  doctors  and  the  accused  nurse 
leads  to  no  emotional  climax,  the  real  climax 
of  action  finding  the  nurse  exhausted  and 
quiescent.  I  admired  the  quiet  realism  and 
conciseness  of  dialogue  employed  by  Mr. 
Mandel  in  his  finale,  and  equally  the  intelli- 
gent collaboration  of  Gladys  Hanson.  No 
other  player  has  so  important  a  role,  Charles 
Cherry  coming  second  in  this  respect  in  an 
excellent  impersonation  of  Berwick  Sayre,  the 
derelict  husband,  who  is  a  drunkard  and  a 
morphine  fiend.  As  yet  Charles  Richman  has 
not  had  a  role  fully  commensurate  with  his 
abilities,  that  of  John  Worthing  in  "The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest,"  in  spite  of  the 
completeness  with  which  he  conveyed  its  play- 
ful satire,  not  being  entirely  in  his  line.  In 
"Trifling  with  Tomorrow"  he  impersonates 
likably  and  agreeably  the  very  likable,  agree- 
able, and  quite  medical  Dr.  Manning.  Carroll 
McComas  always  fits  into  the  role  of  a  sweet, 
youthful  ingenue  as  she  fits  into  her  own  skin, 
and  George  Stuart  Christie  is  again  an  at- 
tractive juvenile.  Frank  Kingdon  has  a  new 
make-up  as  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital, along  with  a  very  successful  profes- 
sional manner.  Robert  Newcomb  shows  us  a 
neat  brogue  as  Mack  the  janitor,  which  com- 
pletes the  seven  roles  of  the  play,  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Mandel  and  his  friends  and 
family  may  be  congratulated  on  his  good  luck 
in  seeing  his  play  presented  under  such  very 
favorable  auspices.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  the  play  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  that  sense  of  inevitability  which 
the  finished  masters  of  the  craft  know  so  well 
how  to  convey;  but  one  feels  confidence  that 
with  more  experience  Mr.  Mandel  will  ac- 
quire the  art  of  concealing  art. 

The  whole  occasion  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  It  was  gratifying,  in  the  height  of  the 
summer  season,  to  see  the  theatre  practically 
sold  out,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  a  fellow- 
townsman  win  success,  and  it  was  comforting 
to  see  such  a  very  large  assemblage  of  people 
discover  what  an  excellent  company  we  are 
having,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  in  our  midst. 
Of  course  the  young  author,  to  the  tune  of 
plaudits  from  the  audience,  was  dragged  upon 
the  stage  by  the  company ;  he  gave  a  bow, 
took  one  look,  and  promptly  fled  ;  was  seized 
and  dragged  back  again  and  forcibly  held  by 
Charles  Richman  while  Gladys  Hanson  argued 
and  coaxed  fluently,  and  the  audience,  calling 
for  a  speech,  grinned,  expectant.  And  sud- 
denly the  happy  author,  who  kept  his  head 
very  well,  plunged  into  a  brief  but  fervent 
expression  of  thanks,  which  bore  the  marks 
of  being  uncalculated  and  sincere.  A  man 
near  me  declared  it  was  prepared,  so  since  to 
one  of  us  it  sounded  made  up  in  advance  and 
to  the  other  extempore  and  genuine,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  success,  although  only  an  qx- 
pression  of  thanks. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Men  are  satiric  in  literature,  but  indulgent 
in  life,  to  the  vanities  of  womankind.  You 
should  see  them  at  the  Orpheum  this  week 
during  the  progress  of  "Beauty  Is  Only  Skin 
Deep."  No  laughter  so  loud,  no  enjoyment: 
so  keen,  as  that  of  the  men.  But  through  all 
their  enjoyment  of  the  fun  poked  at  woman 
and  her  little  vanities  one  discerns  a  deep- 
rooted  indulgence  toward  these  pardonable 
foibles  of  what  man  regards  as  the  parasitic 
sex  :  because,  after  all,  man  has  his  little 
vanities,  too,  and  the  most  pampered,  most 
swelling,  and.  truth  to  say,  most  justifiable 
of  these  is  hi?  accurate  perception  of  the 
prestige  he  enjoys  with  women.  Not  all  the 
militant   suffragettes  in   the  world,   joined   in 


one  consolidated  army  bent  upon  committing 
arson  with  love,  love-letters,  and  lovers  for 
kindling  wood  but  would  find  the  same  old 
conflagration  going  on,  mightily  out-matching 
every  other  flame,  physical  or  temperamental, 
that  this  old  world  offers. 

And  so  the  men  look  on  indulgently  at  the 
assorted  collection  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows — or,  no,  they  seem  to  be  all  married 
— who  in  Elizabeth  Jordan's  playlet  are  pur- 
suing that  desirable  abstraction  that  is  so 
falsely  labeled  as  being  only  skin  deep.  The 
fact  is  beauty  is  flesh  deep  and  bone  deep. 
Don't  you  remember  when  Trilby  in  her  mys- 
terious decline  was  losing  weight  and  still 
triumphantly  retaining  the  grace  of  her 
lines  Du  Maurier's  commenting  upon  how 
beautiful  her  skeleton  must  be?  However,  it 
is  not  for  beauty  doctors  to  recognize  other 
material  than  flesh  and  hair  to  work  on. 
And  that's  what  they  do  in  "Beauty  Is  Only 
Skin   Deep." 

The  story  relates  the  plight  of  a  million- 
aire senator's  wife,  who,  unable  to  keep  pace 
socially  with  her  more  brilliant  and  adaptable 
spouse,  resolves  to  try,  with  the  aid  of  a 
beauty  doctor,  to  win  him  back  from  the  un- 
principled woman  who  is  taking  possession  of 
him.  The  action  of  the  playlet  transpires  in 
the  parlors  of  the  beauty  doctor,  where  we 
see  some  of  the  mysteries  laid  bare.  Mrs. 
Joel  Dixon,  the  beauty-pursuing  wife,  is  rep- 
resented as  a  simple,  humble,  illiterate,  rather 
wistful  woman  who  is  past  her  first  youth, 
but  sufficiently  well  established  in  her  second 
to  repay  the  professional  attentions  of  Mme. 
O'Reilly  and  her  corps  of  expert  assistants. 
While  they  curl  and  ruffle  and  puff  her  hair, 
and  steam  and  cold-cream  and  powder  and 
paint  her  skin,  and  finally  endue  her  with 
pink-  satin  and  lace,  and  a  transforming  fillet 
around  her  fashionably  coiffed  head,  the 
action  of  the  play  goes  on.  And  how  de- 
voutly the  women  look  and  listen !  They 
laugh,  but  rather  abstractedly.  It  is  the  men 
who  furnish  the  cannonades  of  laughter.  The 
women  are  caught  both  on  their  sentimental 
and   their   practical   side. 

The  story  is  truer  than  it  seems,  for  there 
are  some  inevitable  although  slight  banalities 
and  exaggerations.  It  doesn't,  indeed,  pre- 
tend to  be  all  realism,  for  the  haughtiness 
of  Mme.  O'Reilly  and  her  experts  and  the 
greenness  of  Mrs.  Dixon  are  rather  touched 
up  so  as  to  "go  over"  all  the  more  swiftly. 
But  all  the  same  it  is  true,  and  tells  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  a  tale  that  we  see  worked  out 
every  day  among  the  women  we  know. 

Who  has  not  seen,  among  congregations  of 
club  women,  the  natural  dowd  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  keep  pace  with  her  smarter 
mates  ?  And  do  we  not  guess  at  the  origin 
of  that  over-emphasized  bloom  on  the  cheek 
of  forty-five,  and  divine  the  gray  hairs  lurk- 
ing behind  that  rich  brown  transformer  on 
the  brow  of  fifty?  And  do  not  many  pos- 
sessors of  a  seemingly  safe  husband  go  in 
daily  terror  of  That  Woman — the  ever-poten- 
tial She  who  any  day  in  the  week  may  be 
coming  around  the  corner  to  be  his  evil 
fate  ?  And  don't  the  men  get  inklings  of 
these  hopes  and  fears  and  strivings,  even  if 
they  do  not  always  guess  that  they  are  pay- 
ing for  rose-bloom  and  "Janes." 

So  men  and  women  show  themselves  to 
be  deeply  absorbed  in  the  revelations  made 
in  "Beauty  Is  Only  Skin  Deep,"  and  I  doubt 
not  that  our  local  Mme.  O'Reilly's  are  gain- 
ing a  few  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  their 
customers.  To  be  sure  the  actress,  Jane 
Adair,  had  something  to  build  on.  What  she 
had  to  do  as  a  foundation  for  the  coveted 
beauty  was  to  contribute  good  features  and 
close-reefed  blonde  hair,  and  look  profoundly 
unconscious  and  matter-of-fact,  and  some- 
times uncomfortable,  and  at  others  apprehen- 
sive, while  they  poked,  and  stroked,  and 
steamed,  and  painted,  and  built  on  puffs  and 
braids,  and  tempted  their  squirming  subject 
with  gowns  that  subtly  whispered  of  youth. 

The  sketch  "goes  over"  very  emphatically. 
It  is  the  first  vaudeville  one,  by  the  way,  that 
the  producer,  William  A.  Brady,  ever  had  a 
hand  in.  The  parts  are  all  suitably  filled,  the 
beauty-building  very  expertly  accomplished, 
the  stage  appointments  complete  and  realistic, 
and  the  public  tickled  to  death ;  for,  as  I 
have  hinted,  the  women  are  both  practical  and 
sympathetic  in  their  interest  and  the  men 
have  a  delighted  conviction  of  having  seen 
the  inner   mysteries   laid   bare. 

Another  playlet,  "The  Stranger,"  by  Her- 
bert Bash  ford,  although  scaling  down  a  de- 
gree or  so  of  merit  below  the  other,  wins 
plenty  of  laughter  and  interest,  while  Everett 
Shinn's  travesty  on  melodrama,  with  the  preg- 
nant title,  "Wronged  from  the  Start,"  serves 
as  a  reminder  that  the  old  brand  of  genuine 
melodrama  is  indeed  passing  away.  When  it 
is  reduced  to  a  travesty  to  make  a  vaudeville 
holiday  then,  indeed,  we  realize  that  the  pub- 
lic is  growing  wise  and  the  old  tricks  work- 
no  more.  Mr.  Shinn  has  resurrected  all  the 
old  ear-marks:  a  curly  blonde-haired  hero,  a 
villain  with  a  deadly  black  mustache  and  an 
air  of  cruel  deliberation  in  disposing  of  a 
cigar,  lachrymose  and  infirm  parents,  a  mort- 
gage,  and  so  on.     There  are   a  few   faint  evi- 


dences that  the  old  cult  still  survives  with  a 
small  minority  of  the  audience,  who  struggled 
with  bewilderment  at  seeing  laughter  reward 
actions  that  formerly  produced  an  automatic 
reflex  of  sympathy  and  even  tears.  But  the 
world  moves,  and  since  melodrama  is  traves- 
tied in  a  house  of  vaudeville  then  melodrama 
is  indeed  dead.  Nobody,  however,  felt  any 
difficulty  in  classifying  the  "op'ry  house  man- 
ager," who  sits  up  aloft,  surrounded  with  his 
tool-house  of  stage  noise-makers,  and  delivers 
speeches  between  the  acts.  Charles  Withers 
acted  the  part  to  a  charm,  giving  the  old  rem- 
nant an  innocent,  rural  expression  and  a  back- 
to-the-farm  accent  that  might  have  graced  the 
pages  of   Oliver  Wendell   Holmes's  novels. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  entertaining 
things  on  the  bill,  among  them  the  Gardiner 
Trio,  who  dance  daintily  and  gracefully,  if 
not  at  all  wonderfully  ;  the  audience  finding 
the  "love  waltz,"  with  its  pretty  ceremonial  of 
leave-taking,  and  the  dainty  coquetries  of  the 
"flirtation  waltz"  particularly  to  their  taste. 

Doris  Wilson's  act  with  the  looking-glass 
duplication  is  very  neatly  and  completely  car- 
ried through,  her  two  charming  accomplices 
added  to  herself  making  a  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful trio  of  family  resemblances.  Not  the  least 
entertaining  part  of  this  act  is  the  dexterity 
with  which  Doris  Wilson  herself,  in  the  most 
casual  way  in  the  world,  gives  us  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  a  series  of  costume  changes  in 
full  sight  of  the  audience.  Oh  dress,  dress, 
with  what  terrible  tyranny  do  you  dominate 
our  interest !  Yes,  and  I  mean  the  men,  too. 
I  never  see  them  yawning  when  a  pretty 
woman  bounds  on  the  stage  with  nothing  new 
to  add  to  her  act  save  a  change  of  costume. 

Yvette,  "the  whirlwind  violinist,"  an- 
nounces on  the  programme  that  she,  too,  has 
a  treat  in  clothes  for  us,  although  I  can  not 
say  that  her  Paul  Poiret  garments  are  very 
overwhelming.  But  she  made  a  hit  with  her- 
self, her  caperings,  her  wild  hair,  her  Futurist 
setting,  and  her  songs,  which,  by  the  way,  in 
spite  of  the  announcement  of  her  having  come 
direct  from  Paris,  were,  together  with  the  ac- 
cent of  the  singer,  as  American  as  they  make 
them.  Can  it  be  that  Yvette  has  never  been 
in  Paris  ? 

Kramer  and  Morton  close  the  programme 
by  giving  humorous  inanities  in  black-face,  a 
brand  of  comedy  that  holds  its  own  with  a 
big  proportion  of  vaudeville  patrons,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  perfectly  awe-inspiring  in 
the  readiness  and  whole-souledness  of  their 
response  to  the  cracklings  of  ephemeral  joke- 
lets  and  the  cuttings  of  the  capers  of  com- 
merce. Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


In  Stravinsky's  opera,  "Le  Rossignol," 
there  are  parts  for  a  real  nightingale,  sung 
by  a  soprano  voice  in  the  orchestra,  and  an 
artificial  nightingale,  which  is  represented  by 
an  artificial  bird.  In  the  plot  the  real  nightin- 
gale is  a  wonderful  bird  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  appear  at  his  court. 
The  bird  comes  in  due  course,  and  enraptures 
to  the  point  of  imitation  all  who  hear  it  by 
the  beauty  of  its  song.  Meanwhile,  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  sends  to  his  brother  emperor 
an  artificial  nightingale,  whose  song  is  even 
of  greater  splendor  than  that  of  the  real  bird, 
and  the  real  bird  is  driven  away  to  its  tree 
in  the  open  country.  Ultimately  he  returns, 
however,  and  by  means  of  a  bargain  with 
Death   he  saves  the   Emperor  of   China's   life. 


A  letter  written  by  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
author  of  "America,"  giving  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writing  of  that  anthem,  says 
that  the  work  "was  stimulated  into  being  by 
a  collection  of  German  music  books,  brought 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  handed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Mason  with  the  request  that 
I  would  adapt  any  of  the  pieces  that  struck 
me  as  favorably  to  English  words.  It  is  not 
a  translation,  though  in  German  the  words 
were  patriotic.  It  was  first  sung  at  a  chil- 
dren's Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  in  1832  or  1833." 
Dr.  Smith  states  that  Lowell  Mason  was  his 
chief  encourager. 


The  receipts  for  the  theatres  and  music 
halls  of  Paris  have  just  been  published. 
These  statements  are  required  by  law,  in 
view  of  the  poor  relief  tax  levied  on  these 
earnings.  The  figures  (states  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times)  have  never 
been  as  high  as  they  are  for  last  year — 
nearly  $13,383,000;  they  exceed  by  $583,000 
the  record  established  in  1912  and  by 
$1,946,000  the  returns  for  1911.  The  increase 
is  due  principally  to  the  takings  of  cinemato- 
graph shows.  These  establishments  in  1913 
earned  $1,655,000,  as  compared  with  $1,314,- 
000  the  year  before. 

«»» 

The  Bayreuth  performances  will  open  July 
22  and  run  until  August  20.  During  this  time 
there  will  be  seven  performances  of  "Parsi- 
fal," five  of  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  two 
of  the  "Ring"  cycle.  The  conductors  will  be 
Siegfried  Wagner,  Michael  Balling,  and  Dr. 
Muck.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  and  Margaret 
Bruntsch,  a  California  girl,  are  among  those 
engaged. 
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Mimi  Aguglia  at  Cort  Theatre  Monday. 

Monday  night's  performance  will  usher  in 
the  much-discussed  engagement  of  Mimi 
Aguglia,  the  celebrated  Italian  tragedienne,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre.  Interest  in  this  season  of 
Italian  drama  is  being  evidenced  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  among  American  theatre- 
goers, for  the  fame  of  the  Latin  star  has 
traveled,  and  she  is  sure  to  be  greeted  with 
a  large  house  on  the  occasion  of  her  local 
debut. 

Mme.  Aguglia  has  been  pronounced  by  Eu- 
ropeans writers  and  the  leading  critics  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  actresses  of  our  time.  She  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  company  of  players,  every 
member  of  which  has  been  with  her  since  the 
start  of  her  present  world  tour,  which  began 
in  Rome  almost  a  year  ago.  The  versatility 
of  Aguglia  is  truly  amazing.  She  has  played 
the  leading  roles  in  200  plays,  and  the  parts 
she  will  portray  at  the  Cort  have  been  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  showing  the  many 
sides  of  her  art  expression. 

The  opening  bill  Monday  night  will  be  "The 
Daughter  of  Jorio,"  a  great  tragedy  from  the 
pen  of  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio.  Sardou's  "Fe- 
dora" is  announced  for  Tuesday,  and  play- 
goers will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
Aguglia's  interpretation  with  that  of  Bern- 
hardt. European  reviewers  have  compared  it, 
and    distinctly    to    Aguglia's    advantage,    with 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
l\l  llLiUiH  BeIweai  SlocklM  „„!  PoweU 

Safest  and  Most  Maeaificeotl  beatie  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 

THE  ACME  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

LIANE  CARRERA,  ANNA  HELD'S 
DAUGHTER,  assisted  by  Tyler  Brooke  and 
Chorus  of  American  Beauties,  in  a  Singing 
and  Dancing  Creation  by  Irving  Berlin;  M. 
and  MME.  CORRADINI'S  MENAGERIE,  in- 
troducing Trained  Zebras,  Elephants,  Horses, 
and  Dogs;  JOHN  and  MAE  BURKE,  "A 
Ragtime  Soldier";  BURNS  and  FULTON, 
Dainty  Dancing  Satellites;  BRITT  WOOD, 
the  Juvenile  Tester:  YYETTE,  the  Whirlwind 
Violinist;  KRAMER  and  MORTON;  Last 
Week,  William  A.  Brady's  production  of 
"IJeauty  Is  Only  Skin  Deep,"  by  Elizabeth 
Jordan. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays,   10c3  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  !&£' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

N.    Y.    MUST    WAIT 

We    Keep    It    for   an    Additional   Week 
Beginning     Monday,     July     13 — Second     Week 
Frank    Mandel's    Unusual    and    Original    Play 

"Trifling  With  Tomorrow" 

Presented    to    perfection    by    the 

ALL-STAR  PLAYERS 

"Pop"  Prices  Matinees  and   Sunday  Night 


CORT* 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Saturday    Night — Nat    C.    Goodwin 
in   "Never  Say  Die" 

STARTING     MONDAY     NIGHT,     JULY     13 
The    Celebrated    Italian    Tragedienne 
MIMI   AGUGLIA 
With    her   own    company    of   artists,    presenting 
standard  and  classic  plays  in  Italian 
Repertoire — Mon.,  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio"; 
Tues.,    "Fedora";    Wed.    mat.,    "The    Daughter 
of  Jorio";  Wed.   night,  "Odette";  Thurs.   "The 
Schemer's  Supper";   Fri.,  "Camille";  Sat.  mat., 
"The  Schemer's   Supper";   Sat.  night,  "Malia"; 
Sun.    mat.,    "Camille";    Sun.    night,    "The    Hid- 
den   Torch." 

Nights,  25c  to  $1.50;   all   mats.,   25c  to   $1. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


LANDERS  STEVENS,  GEORGIA  COOPER 
and  Company  in  Willard  Mack's  startling  one- 
act  drama.  "MY  FRIEND";  LOS  ANGELES 
AD  CLL'IS  QUARTET;  TEDDY  McNA- 
MARA  and  Company  of  Fifteen  in  "THE 
GUIDE  TO  MONTE  CARLO";  ALLA  ZAN- 
DOFF,  Concert  Violinist,  assisted  by  HELEN 
Bradford:  CHARLES  KENNA,  "the  Street 
Fakir":  LEONA  GUERNEY.  "the  Siberian 
Song  Bird";  KALINOWSKI  BROTHERS, 
European  Acrobats;  COMEDY  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES. 


OajSJ) 


OTARPELL 

NEAR 

POWELL 

■HONE  <SUT.4141 


Now   Running 
D'Annunzio's     Stupendous     Photo-Drama 

"CABIRIA" 

A    $250,000    Production 
Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mati- 
nees.   25c,    50c. 

Augmented    Orchestra— Chorus    of    30. 

Evenings    at    8:15.      Afternoons   at  2:15. 

Patrons  urged    to   be   seated   at   rise  of  curtain 


those  of  Bernhardt,  Rej  ane,  and  Duse. 
Wednesday  matinee  will  see  a  repetition  of 
"The  Daughter  of  Jorio,"  and  "Odette"  will 
be  the   offering   Wednesday  night. 

"The  Schemer's  Supper,"  a  tragedy,  in  four 
acts  by  Lem  Benelli,  will  hold  forth  on  Thurs- 
day night.  "Camille,"  on  Friday  night,  should 
prove  popular.  Saturday  afternoon's  per- 
formance will  see  a  repetition  of  "The 
Schemer's  Supper"  and  Luigi  Capuana's 
tragedy,  "Malia,"  is  to  be  Saturday  night's  bill. 
"Camille"  will  be  repeated  at  the  Sunday 
matinee,  with  "The  Hidden  Torch"  as  the  at- 
traction Sunday  night. 

This  is  surely  an  ambitious  programme  for 
a  single  week  and  one  that  should  prove  very 
attractive  to  lovers  of  the  drama. 

Nat  C.  Goodwin  in  "Never  Say  Die"  will  be 
seen  for  the  last  time  tonight. 


A  Great  Spectacle  at  the  Gaiety. 

Every  extravagant  promise  made  by  the 
management  of  the  photo-spectacle  "Cabiria," 
has  been  kept,  and  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, raised  by  reports  on  the  production  from 
Rome,  Milan,  London,  New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago,   has   been    realized. 

"Nothing  like  it  was  ever  seen  in  the 
world."  Such  was  the  comment  of  the  in- 
vited audience  at  the  yesterday  morning 
matinee  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  as  the 
pictures  and  episodes  of  the  great  D'Annun- 
zio's vision  passed  before  the  riveted  vision 
of  the  great  audience,  signs  of  approbation 
and  wonder  were  heard,  while  the  music  by 
the  great  orchestra  and  the  choral  offerings 
from  the  hidden  singers  back  on  the  stage, 
completed  an  impression  of  coordinated 
beauty  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  the 
memory. 

"Cabiria"  is  the  triumph  of  the  art  of  mo- 
tion picture  making,  and  resembles  the  usual 
or  even  the  extraordinary  "movie"  about  as 
much  as  a  small  cast  in  light  opera  resembles 
a  Metropolitan  grand  opera  production  with 
Caruso  and  Tetrazzini   as  stars. 

More  than  5000  people  are  assembled  in 
some  of  the  scenes  of  "Cabiria."  Hannibal's 
hosts  are  seen  crossing  the  Alps  ;  Archemedes 
is  seen  striking  with  fire  the  sails  of  the 
great  fleet  of  Roman  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  barbaric  court  scenes  are  disclosed 
and  the  rites  of  ceremonious  and  ancient  re- 
ligions are  seen ;  a  tender  romance  unfolds 
itself  and  finds  its  climax  in  the  climacteric 
scene  wherein  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
arms  are  exhibited  in  the  death  struggle  that 
ended  in  the  downfall  of  Carthage. 


Columbia  Continues  "Trifling  'With  Tomorrow." 

The  original  plans  of  the  Columbia  The- 
atre management  to  produce  a  new  play  every 
week  during  the  current  engagement  of  the 
all-star  players  will  be  disturbed  in  the  in- 
stance of  "Trifling  with  Tomorrow,"  which 
has  scored  such  an  unusual  success  that  it 
will  be  retained  for  a  second  week,  beginning 
Monday,   July    13. 

"Trifling  with  Tomorrow"  is  an  entirely 
new  work  by  Frank  Mandel,  a  San  Francisco 
playwright,  and  received  its  premiere  presen- 
tation at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday 
night.  It  proved  an  instant  success.  The 
members  of  the  all-star  company  are  given 
unusual  opportunity  to  show  their  particular 
ability  in  the  several  important  roles  of  the 
Mandel  play,  and  surely  Gladys  Hanson, 
Charles  Richman,  Charles  Cherry,  Carroll 
McComas,  Frank  Kingdon,  and  others  have 
not   appeared  to   better  advantage. 

Matinees  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday. The  afternoon  performances,  like- 
wise Sunday  nights,  are  played  at  "pop" 
prices. 

"Fine  Feathers"  is  underlined  to  follow. 


An  Important  Orpheum  Announcement. 

One  of  the  most  important  announcements 
in  the  field  of  vaudeville  is  the  initial  appear- 
ance in  this  city  at  the  Orpheum  next  Sunday 
matinee  of  Liane  Carrera.  the  daughter  of 
Anna  Held.  Miss  Carrera  will  offer  for  her 
debut  in  this  city  a  musical  melange  written 
especially  for  her  by  Irving  Berlin,  in  which 
she  will  be  assisted  by  Tyler  Brooke  and  a 
chorus  of  six  stunning  showgirls.  This  pre- 
tentious offering  of  the  two-a-day  was  staged 
by  Mons.  F.  Stammers,  who  brought  from 
Paris  the  scenic  investiture  of  this  miniature 
comic  opera,  which  is  of  silks  and  satins,  also 
the  costumes  worn  by  Miss  Carrera  and  her 
chorus.  Miss  Carrera  is  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  very  beautiful.  She  looks  just  as 
her  mother  did  when  a  girl,  and  her  every 
look,  gesture,  and  intonation  is  that  of  her 
mother,  Anna  Held ;  besides,  she  seems  to 
have  the  same  difficulty  as  her  mother  in 
"making  her   eyes  behave." 

M.  and  Mme.  Corradini's  Menagerie  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  trained  animals,  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  zebras,  a  two-ton  elephant,  a 
horse,  and  several  dogs.  Trained  zebras  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  independence  of  these 
striped  animals  taxes  the  ability  of  the  most 
expert  animal  trainer,  so  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  have  been  given  up  by  them  as  im- 
possible.     Corradini's    zebras    have    not    only 


been  taught  obedience,  but  are  made  to  do 
remarkable  manoeuvres.  His  other  charges, 
including  the  elephant,  represent  the  very 
apex   of  animal  development. 

"A  Ragtime  Soldier"  is  the  title  of  a  droll 
skit  of  music  and  novelties  offered  by  John 
and  Mae  Burke.  Miss  Burke  is  a  handsome 
blonde  who  makes  a  striking  picture  in  her 
black-and-white  military  uniform  with  its  gold 
trimmings.  The  title  of  the  sketch  best  de- 
scribes John  Burke,  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
create  laughter.     In  this  he  is  successful. 

Sammy  Burns  and  Alice  Fulton,  a  dainty 
and  finished  dancing  couple,  will  present  a 
series    of   terpsichorean    classics. 

Britt  Wood,  who  on  account  of  his  charac- 
terization has  been  frequently  referred  to  as 
"The  Boob,"  is  one  of  the  most  original 
jesters  of  the  period.  Hardly  more  than  a 
boy,  Mr.  Wood  is  justly  entitled  to  his  soubri- 
quet, "The  Juvenile  Jester."  Whether  in 
story  or  song,  the  point  is  invariably  forcibly 
made,  while  a  magnetic  personality  imme- 
diately endears  him  to   his  audience. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Yvette,  the 
Whirlwind  Violinist ;  Kramer  and  Morton, 
and  William  A.  Brady's  "Beauty  Is  Only  Skin 
Deep,"  which  is  a  playful  satire  on  the  weak- 
ness of  women  for  endeavoring  to  improve 
upon  the  work  of  their  Creator. 


The  Pantages  Theatre  Offering. 

Willard  Mack,  one  of  the  most  successful 
vaudeville  writers  in  America,  has  written 
for  Landers  Stevens  and  Georgia  Cooper  a 
tense  dramatic  sketch,  entitled  "My  Friend," 
which  is  billed  as  the  headline  attraction  on 
the  new  bill  which  opens  at  the  Pantages 
Sunday.  The  plot  of  "My  Friend"  is  brim- 
ful of  dramatic  surprises  and  contains  a  cli- 
max that  is  undeniably  one  of  the  strongest 
in  vaudeville.  The  playlet  embraces  all  of  the 
assorted  "punches"  which  make  Mack's 
sketches  the  most  sought  of  by  legitimate 
performers. 

Teddy  McNamara,  for  years  the  leading  co- 
median with  the  Pollard  Opera  Company, 
heads  a  rollicking  company  of  fifteen  people 
in  "The  Guide  to  Monte  Carlo,"  a  breezy  mu- 
sical "tab"  with  a  wealth  of  pretty  girls, 
bright   costumes,    and   special   scenery. 

The  l.us  Angeles  Ad  Club  Quartet,  four 
young  business  hustlers  who  achieved  a  re- 
markable success  at  the  Toronto  Ad  Conven- 
tion, have  been  engaged  for  one  week.  The 
quartet,  aside  from  their  playing  of  stringed 
instruments,  render  a  number  of  topical  bal- 
lads boosting  the  big  1915  Fair. 

Alia  Zandbff,  a  talented  young  violinist,  a 
protegee  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Pantages,  has  a 
repertory  of  classical  selections. 

Charlie  Kenna,  the  inimitable  "street  fakir," 
returns   with   his   laughable    monologue. 

"The  Siberian  Song  Bird"  is  what  Leona 
Guenry  bills  herself. 

Daring  acrobatics  will  be  presented  by  the 
Kanowlski   Brothers. 


The  Scott  Art  Collection. 

Now  that  a  Paris  and  New  York  art 
firm,  no  other  than  Jacques  Seligmann, 
has  managed  to  purchase  part  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Murray  Scott's  art  collection,  it 
is  deemed  probable  that  a  large  part 
of  it  will  be  brought  to  this  country. 
As  a  counter  balance,  however,  it  is  re- 
garded as  highly  probable  that  the  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  collection  will  be  removed  to 
Europe.  The  Scott  collection  figuring  in  this 
transaction  consists  of  that  part  of  the  Wal- 
lace collection  which  remained  in  Paris,  and 
is  part  of  the  fortune  left  to  Lady  Sackville- 
West  by  Sir  John,  whose  action  led  to  the 
remarkable  legal  contest  in  London  last  year 
in  which  she  obtained  a  verdict  against  his 
heirs.  By  the  verdict  she  entered  into  the 
possession  not  only  of  the  collection  just  now 
sold,  but  also  the  great  art  collection  valued 
at  more  than  $10,000,000  which  is  now  at 
Knole  Park,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  the  country 
seat  of  Baron  Sackville.  Lady  Sackville- 
West  immediately  made  it  plain  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  taking  the  collection  in  Paris 
to   Knole  Park. 

The  collection  contains  several  truly  im- 
portant objects.  The  gem  of  it  is  said  to  be 
Houdon's  bust  of  Sophie  Arnould.  Another 
Houdon  marble  of  the  first  importance  is  his 
bust  of  the  notorious  Cagliostro.  Among  the 
paintings  are  two  fine  examples  by  Boucher 
and  four  by  Lancret  and  a  ceiling  by  Boucher. 
Among  the  furniture  are  several  remarkable 
pieces   by   Riesener. 

The  collection  was  formed  by  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  a  member  on  the  distaff  side  of  the 
Hertford  family.  He  gathered  together  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  private  art  col- 
lection in  the  world.  When  he  died  in  1890 
he  left  his  collections  in  England  and  in 
France  to  his  widow,  instructing  her  to  trans- 
fer or  bequeath  them  to  the  British  nation. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  officer, 
whom  he  wed  in  1871.  She  did  not  wholly 
obey  his  instructions,  and  on  her  death  left 
much  of  the  Wallace  fortune,  including  a 
great  deal  of  the  art  collection,  to  Sir  John 
Murray  Scott,  who  had  long  been  Sir  Rich- 
ard's  confidential   agent  and  companion.     The 


greatest  part  of  the  treasures,  however,  were 
kept  together  and  now  form  the  great  Wal- 
lace collection  in  Hertford  House,  London, 
the   property   of  the   British   nation. 

Sir  Richard  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Paris,  and  he  held  much  property 
there,  including  a  chateau  at  Bagatelle,  near 
Longchamps.  Here  he  housed  art  treasures 
as  he  bought  them,  and  the  collection  never 
was  shown  to  the  public. 

When  the  property  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  John  Murray  Scott  he  sold  the 
chateau  to  the  city  of  Paris  for  $1,200,000, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  museum.  Sir 
John  had  previously  moved  all  the  works  of 
art  to  Wallace's  house  in  the  Rue  Lafitte, 
where  it  was  kept  until  his  death. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  will  begin  another  "fare- 
well" American  tour  in  October.  Among 
other  things,  she  promises  to  appear  as  Shy- 
lock  in  the  trial  scene  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Her  repertory  will  include  "Jane 
Dore,"  "Lucretia  Borgia,"  "Resurrection," 
"Phedre,"  -'Camille,"  "Madame  X,"  "Le  Mort 
de  Tintagile,"  "A  Night  Before  Christmas," 
and  "The   Death  of  Cleopatra." 


The  Human  Side  of  It 

It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  cause  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  but  it's  a  much  finer  and 
greater  thing  to  cause  a  blade  of  grass  to 
grow  where  none  grew  before.  Whoever 
can  transform  the  waste  places  into  pro- 
ductive areas  is  a  benefactor  to  the  race. 
It  is  no  great  trick  to  so  fertilize  a  piece 
of  land  which  has  already  produced  crops 
that  the  yield  will  be  greatly  increased,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  justifiable  pride  to  be 
able  to  bring  water  to  the  desert  or  to  re- 
claim overflow  land  and  add  these  lands 
to   the  rich,   productive  acres  of  the  state. 

To  add  new  homes  to  the  country,  to  in- 
duce settlers,  through  the  opportunities 
opened  up  for  small  ranchers,  to  come  in, 
thus  increasing  the  community  life  and 
paving  the  way  for  schools,  churches,  so- 
cial activities,  many  lines  of  business,  to 
say  nothing  of  adding  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  is  most  desir- 
able, and  it  is  one  side  of  the  large  cor- 
poration which  the  general  public  seldom 
thinks  about,  if  it  ever  thinks  about  it  at 
all.  In  its  great  work  of  spreading  the 
gospel  of  hydro-electric  commodities,  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  many  sections 
of  the  north-central  section  of  California, 
and  can  take  pardonable  pride  in  the  part 
which  it  has  played  in  the  transformation 
of  valley  and  foothilL  Wherever  it  has 
erected  its  wires,  piped  its  gas,  or  carried 
its  waters  it  has  seen  population  increase, 
property  grow  in  value,  land  become  more 
productive  because  of  attention,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  life  made  easier  and 
more  comfortable  by  the  application  of 
modern  appliances. 

"Pacific  Service"  has  wrought  wonders 
in  many  instances,  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
thought  that  while  the  business  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  it  has  been  by  fair  and 
honorable  rneans,  and  the  service  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  consumers. 
It  has  been  profitable  to  the  corporation, 
but  it  has  also  been  profitable  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  has  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish that  which  he  never  could  have  ac- 
complished under  other  conditions.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  for  the  past  six  years  the 
number  of  gas  consumers  increased  from 
122,304  to  208,269,  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity increased  from  55,704  to  132,355 
in  the  same  period,  or  a  gain  of  70  per 
cent  and  138  per  cent  respectively  by 
these  two  most  important  branches  of  the 
company's  business.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts the  increase  in  use  of  electricity  has 
been  most  marked,  and  especially  as  the 
agricultural  field  has  branched  out.  The 
many  uses  to  which  this  form  of  power 
can  be  put  on  the  farm  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  old-time  agriculturist  who 
used  to  trust  to  luck  or  Providence,  with 
the  result  that  luck  or  Providence  as 
often  as  not  put  a  mortgage  on  his  farm 
in  the  end.  Water  he  wouldn't  get  when 
he  needed  it  most,  and  without  it  crops 
failed,  much  valuable  land  lay  idle,  and 
every  manner  of  work  meant  extra  help 
and  great  waste  of  muscular  effort  and  di- 
rection. But  since  'Pacific  Service"  has 
been  introduced  to  the  agriculturist  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  electrically  driven 
pumps  are  at  work  and  the  land-owner 
laughs  at  the  long  dry  spells  which  for- 
merly meant  disaster.  In  fact,  so  rapidly 
has  electric  growth  on  the  farm  been,  at- 
tained that  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  estimates  that  this  branch  of  the 
company   increased    114  per  cent  last  year. 

In    Sutter    County,    for    example,    which 
is     described     as     "one     great     orchard," 
nearly    every    rancher    has    his-  own    indi- 
vidual   pumping    plant    driven    by    electric 
power    supplied    by    "Pacific    Service."      In 
the    great    Sutter    Basin,    where    rice    is     i 
new     industry,     "Pacific     Service"     is     the 
great  factor  in  supplying  power  and   light, 
Xrw    territory     is    constantly    being     tl 
oped,    as    the    company    is    always 
vance  of  the  times,  which  measur; 
counts   for  its  growth   and  the 
now   supplies   two-thirds   of   the   popuht 
of   California. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette  of  Pasadena  seems 
to  have  cut  something  of  a  figure  at  the  bien- 
nial convention  of  the  general  federation  of 
women's  clubs  recently  in  session  at  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Burdette  talked  about  clothes,  and  of 
course  this  made  her  interesting,  whereas 
other  women  talked  about  uplift  and  silly 
things  of  that  sort,  which  made  them  unin- 
teresting. Mrs.  Burdette  glanced  over  the  sea 
of  tossing  plumes  and  sartorial  eccentricities 
in  front  of  her  and  said  various  scathing 
things  about  fashions,  most  of  them  things 
that  were  not  so,  and  the  women  all  applauded 
and  thought  of  their  acquaintances  in  the  old 
home  town  who  just  needed  to  hear  the  very 
things  that  Mrs.  Burdette  was  saying.  The 
immodest  hussies. 

The  woman  who  does  not  want  to  wear  im- 
moral clothes,  said  Mrs.  Burdette,  must  de- 
sign her  costumes  for  herself.  The  fashions 
are  no  longer  designed  for  good  women.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  made  in  Paris  and 
they  are  intended  for  the  demimonde.  Then 
they  are  sent  over  here  and  they  are  bought 
eagerly  by  the  "cockatoos"  of  fashion.  Amer- 
ican women,  said  Mrs.  Burdette,  are  dress 
mad. 

Now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mrs.  Burdette 
has  been  keeping  bad  company.  We  know 
quite  a  number  of  nice  women  who  are  not 
immorally  dressed  and  who  certainly  do  not 
design  their  own  costumes.  The  women  of 
whom  Mrs.  Burdette  speaks  and  who  expose 
"the  neck  nearly  to  the  waist  line  and  the 
limbs  nearly  half  way  to  the  knees"  are  quite 
few  and  far  between.  Anatomically  speaking, 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  neck  ever  ex- 
tended to  the  waist  line.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  always  some  inter- 
vening territory,  what  the  diplomats  call  a 
buffer  state,  between  neck  and  waist,  but  per- 
haps we  are  hypercritical,  and  in  any  case 
Mrs.  Burdette  has  opportunities  to  observe 
such  matters  that  are  denied  to  us. 

Xow  when  Mrs.  Burdette  talks  about 
American  women  who  are  doing  this  or  that 
we  wonder  that  she  does  not  get  a  little  sta- 
tistical information.  Let  her  observe  the  or- 
dinarily well-dressed  women  whom  she  meets 
in  the  street  and  ascertain  just  what  propor- 
tion of  them  are  dressed  immorally.  Does 
she  think  that  ten  per  cent  are  dressed  im- 
morally? Or  five  per  cent?  Or  two  per  cent? 
Well,  possibly  there  may  be  two  per  cent,  but 
not  more.  And  yet  she  talks  about  the 
"women  of  America."  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
Mrs.  Burdette,  these  are  not  the  women  of 
America,  these  strange  and  mindless  beings 
rushing  to  and  fro,  mere  moving  bodies  with- 
out trace  or  sign  of  intelligence.  These  are 
not  our  mothers  and  our  sisters  and  our 
aunts.  They  are  freaks  and  monstrosities, 
these  weird  and  subhuman  creatures  who 
scramble  for  the  costumes  designed  primarily 
for  the  Paris  demimonde. 


women's  clubs.  A  report  from  Cincinnati  tells 
us  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  on  the  advisability*  of  inaugurating 
a  national  "fathers'  day"  to  correspond  with 
the  egregious  "mothers'  day"  that  so  many 
mushy-gushy  people  have  been  vaporing  about. 
On  so  momentous  a  question  it  was  natural 
that  an  appeal  for  guidance  should  be  made  to 
the  president  of  the  club,  and  fathers  all  over 
the  world  will  be  filled  with  gloom  and  fore- 
boding at  the  news  that  the  verdict  of  this 
great  woman  was  adverse.  Fathers,  she  said, 
do  not  stand  on  the  same  level  as  mothers. 
In  point  of  fact  they  are  sadly  defective.  ! 
They  will  have  to  reform  radically  and  in  un- 
specified ways  before  they  can  be  allowed  to 
have  a  "day"  all  to  themselves.  And  so  the 
proposal   was   voted    down  unanimously. 

We  may  well  wonder  if  the  publicity  that  is 
given  to  drivel  of  this  kind  is  taken  in  a  com- 
plimentary"   sense    by    the    extraordinary    and 

I  half-witted  women  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

!  Are  they  aware  that  the  average  reader  feels 

I  the  same  sense  of  entertainmnt  as  is  afforded 
him  by  a  glance  into  the  monkey  cage  at  the 

I  zoo  ? 


For    work    in    the    home,    it    is    plain    degradation ; 
But  work  in  the  office  is  work  for  the  nation. 
"The  creche  for  the  babies,  and  canned  food  your 

ration, 
Will    do,"    says    the    suffragette    girl. 


And  so  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  observer 
who  talks  about  American  women,  and  who 
means  just  the  everyday,  common  or  garden 
species,  and  not  merely  a  few  degenerates 
whose  one  passion  it  is  to  be  as  naked  as  the 
police  will  permit.  Here  is  Mr.  Francis  Toye, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Bystander,  who 
has  been  taking  notes  in  New  York.  He  dis- 
misses the  upper-class  American  woman  with 
an  airy  wave  of  the  hand,  not  because  he  does 
not  admire  her  in  a  way,  but  because  he  ad- 
mires her  plebeian  sister  so  much  more.  He 
says  she  is  incomparably  the  smartest,  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  thing  that  exists  under 
heaven.  You  may  talk  of  the  pretty  faces  of 
English  girls,  the  distinction  of  Parisian  midi- 
nettes,  the  dash  of  Slavonic  women — "why, 
the  American  girl  combines  all  these  qualities, 
and  improves  on  them,  too.  If  she  has  not 
always  a  good  complexion  she  at  least  knows 
how  to  make  the  best  possible  imitation.  Her 
clothes  are  so  smart  that  you  wonder  how 
on  earth  she  can  afford  to  buy  them  till  you 
remember  that  New  York  (and  America  gen- 
erally) is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
ready-made  costumes.  Her  blouse  is  always 
spotlessly  clean,  her  hair  effectively  dressed. 
And  the  figures  of  American  women  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  In 
short,  if  you  are  a  young  man  of  susceptible 
tendencies  you  had  better  give  New  York  the 
go-by  or  insure  heavily  against  matrimony. 
...  It  is  the  ordinary,  everyday  go-to-work 
girl,  who  takes  her  lunch  at  Childs's,  runs  to 
catch  a  trolley  car,  jostles  in  the  subway,  and 
patronizes  the  movies.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  god- 
dess of  the  typewriter,  the  fairy  of  the  news- 
paper office,  the  grace  of  the  telephone,  that 
I  sine.  Every  time  I  see  her  I  am  more  and 
mor<    amazed  at  her  average  loveliness." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Toye  emphasizes 
the  clothing  of   these   women.      He  says   that 
th<     wear  ready-made  costumes  that  are  clean, 
eff  -tive,  and  neat.    These  are  the  real  Ameri- 
can   vomen,  and  they  are  to  be  found  by  mil- 
women  who  are  not  immorally  dressed 
nd  who  do  not  have  to  design  their  own  cos- 
s  to  avoid  being  immorally  dressed. 


The  boundary  line  between  lawful  and  un- 
lawful kissing  is  laid  down  by  the  imperial 
court  at  Leipzig,  Germany :  "A  kiss  is  an 
operation  on  the  body  of  another  which  al- 
ways requires  the  permission  of  the  person 
kissed.  Kisses  may  only  be  given  without  spe- 
cial permission  when  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
other  is  certain — that  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  close  relatives,  parents,  children,  and 
lovers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  not 
merely  affects  coyness,  but  offers  serious  re- 
sistance, it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  kiss  is 
regarded  as  an  illegal  interference  with  per- 
sonal rights  and  an  impairment  of  honor. 
Whoever,  under  such  circumstances,  imposes 
a  kiss  on  another  renders  himself,  therefore, 
guilty  of  an  insult  by  the  act.  For  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  conditions  it  suffices  that  the 
kiss  is  given  against  the  will  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  himself  feels  the 
kiss  to  be  insulting." 

Commenting  on  the  German  ruling  Law 
Xoles  refers  to  a  decision  by  the  highest  court 
of  Texas  in  Fuller  vs.  State,  in  which  the 
court  held  that  if  a  man  merely  puckered  up 
his  lips  at  a  woman  and  smacked  them  with- 
out showing  intent  to  kiss  her  against  her 
wishes  he  was  not  guilty  of  an  assault,  al- 
though it  may  have  been  improper  for  him  to 
suggest  that  he  would  like  to  kiss  her.  The 
record  shows  that  after  the  defendant  had  re- 
peated his  osculatory  demonstrations  the 
woman  said :  "If  that  is  the  best  you  can  do 
you  had  better  go  home."  Law  Notes  says: 
"Here  lies  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  de- 
fendant's being  haled  to  court.  May  not  the 
prosecutrix  have  been  actuated  by  pique  and 
resentment  over  the  extraordinary  ineptitude 
of  the  defendant  in  the  premises?" 


What    various   things    they    talk    about    in 


The  French  government  has  just  conferred 
the  high  distinction  of  "Les  Palmes  d'Officier 
d'Academie"  on  Mme.  Regina  de  Sales,  the 
American  teacher  of  singing.  Mme.  de  Sales 
made  her  debut  in  London  at  one  of  the 
symphony  concerts  at  Queen's  Hall.  She  fol- 
lowed her  success  on  that  occasion  with  two 
seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  made 
a  deep  impression  in  Wagnerian  roles.  She 
has  since  then  appeared  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal   European    cities. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  17S9. 


There 


are 


attractive 

Places 

of 

Resort 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing, 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  arouod  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service   from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  ISO 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Eb  Chalmers,  a  Newberry  clerk  of  court, 
was  once  approached  by  a  politician  who  had 
managed  to  get  himself  appointed  to  a  public 
position.  "Eb,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to 
qualify  me  for  office."  The  plain-spoken  old 
Covenanter  replied,  "I  can  swear  you,  but  all 
hell  couldn't  qualify  you." 


He  found  his  own  front  porch  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  navigated  the  steps  with  pre- 
cision, and  discovered  the  keyhole  by  instinct. 
Once  in  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  there  was  an 
ominous  silence  followed  by  a  tremendous 
crash.  "Why,  what  has  happened,  Henry?" 
came  a  voice  from  above.  "  'S'all  ri',  Mary, 
but  I'll — I'll  learn  those — hie — goldfish  to 
snap  at  me !" 

A  minister  was  addressing  a  school  class 
recently  and  was  trying  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine that  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  were 
sinful  and  needed  regulating.  Taking  out 
his  watch  and  holding  it  up,  he  said:  "Now, 
here  is  my  watch ;  suppose  it  doesn't  keep 
good  time — now  goes  too  fast,  and  now  too 
slow.  What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  "Sell  it!" 
shouted   the   class   in   unison. 


On  a  certain  road  a  commuter  had  a  row 
with  the  conductor.  At  the  end  of  the  row 
the  commuter  turned  to  a  "friend  and  said : 
"Well,  the  P.  D.  R.  will  never  see  another 
cent  of  my  money  after  this."  The  con- 
ductor, who  was  departing,  looked  back  and 
snarled:  "What'll  you  do?  Walk?"  "Oh, 
no,"  said  the  commuter,  sweetly,  "I'll  stop 
buying  tickets  and  pay  my  fare  to  you." 


A  prominent  Virginian  had  died,  and  his 
daughter  in  arranging  the  house  for  the 
funeral  had  gone  almost  to  an  extreme  in 
placing  palms  and  ferns  and  plants  in  the 
drawing-room — in  fact,  it  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wedding  then  a  funeral.  One 
of  the  old  darkies  came  to  pay  his  last  re- 
spects. "Miss  Mae,"  he  said,  "dis  surely  is 
fine,  all  dese  here  trees,  but,  Miss  Mae,  where 
is  you  going  to  put  your  pa?" 


It  happened  on  a  three-cent  car  line.  The 
car  was  crowded.  A  German  got  on.  He  bought 
a  quarter's  worth  of  tickets  (eight).  The  con- 
ductor took  one  and  handed  him  the  others. 
"Tickets,"  called  the  conductor  as  he  came 
around  for  fares  again.  The  unsophisticated 
one  gave  him  another.  Other  calls,  and 
finally  the  German  handed  over  his  last  ticket, 
saying:  "Py  himmel,  I  puy  no  more  tickets! 
I  valk !"     And  he  got  off  and  walked. 


It  was  the  custom  of  one  of  the  managers 
to  criticize  every  individual  performance  at 
each  new  town  the  company  visited  after  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  stage.  One  night 
he  did  not  say  anything  to  young  Loraine. 
He  reminded  the  manager  of  his  omission  by 
saying,  "As  you  did  not  say  anything  about 
my  performance,  I  take  it  it  was  all  right." 
Then  came  the  icy  reply,  "I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  your  show,  because  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  I  must  say  in  private." 


Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter,  formerly  of  Ripon, 
and  now  Canon  of  Westminster,  on  one  oc- 
casion was  to  officiate  at  a  fashionable  West 
End  wedding.  As  usual,  a  great  crowd  of 
people  stood  outside  the  church  doors.  Mag- 
nificent carriages  and  motor-cars  rushed  up 
with  the  splendidly  dressed  guests,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  long  string  of  fine  equipages  came 
a  ramshackle  old  four-wheeler.  A  couple  of 
policemen  dashed  at  the  cabby.  "Here,  hi !" 
they  shouted,  "you  can't  stop  here.  The 
bishop's  just  coming."  "Keep  your  'air  on," 
retorted  cabby;  "I've  got  the  old  buffer  in- 
side." 


The  secret  of  a  good  head  of  hair  is  still 
unknown.  The  number  of  bald-headed  bar- 
bers one  sees  is  proof  of  this,  because  a  bald 
head  is  a  serious  drawback  to  a  barber's 
trade.  It  was  into  a  shop  where  the  barber 
nearest  the  door  was  bald  that  a  traveler 
went.  On  being  offered  a  bottle  of  tonic 
he  exclaimed:  "What  a  nerve  you  have;  so 
bald  yourself,  yet  recommending  a  hair 
tonic!"  "Ah!"  the  barber  replied;  "it  is  on 
my  assistant,  whose  fine  head  of  hair  you  see, 
that  we  use  the  hair  tonic.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  experimenting  with  a  new  depila- 
tory cream — just  look  at  my  skull — smooth  as 
a  billiard-ball." 


The  Rev.  Bascom  Anthony,  a  presiding  el- 
der of  the  Methodist  church  in  Southern 
Georgia,  tells  a  story  of  a  negro  pastor  down 
his  way  who  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
his  flock.  A  committee  from  the  congrega- 
tion waited  on  him  to  request  his  resignation. 
"Look  here !"  demanded  the  preacher. 
"Whut's  de  trouble  wid  mah  preachm'  ? 
Don't  I  argufy  ?"  "You  sho  does,  eldah," 
agreed  the  spokesman.     "Don't  I  'sputify  con- 


cernin'  de  Scriptures?"  "You  suttinly  does," 
admitted  the  other.  "Den  whut's  wrong?" 
"Well,  eldah,"  stated  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee, "hit's  dis  way:  You  argufies  and  you 
'sputifies,    but   you   don't   show    wherein." 


King  Alfonso  at  one  time  was  fond  of  tak- 
ing motor  trips  incog.  He  motored  through 
a  wild  region  of  Castile  and  put  up  with  his 
modest  entourage  at  a  more  than  modest  inn. 
"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "that  they  won't  know 
me  here."  Well,  they  did  not  know  him. 
They  treated  him  like  an  ordinary  traveler. 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  he  went  to 
shave  the  next  morning  he  found  there  was 
no  mirror  in  his  room.  So  he  went  down 
into  the  inn  yard  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
there  a  pretty  chambermaid  brought  him  a 
broken  piece  of  mirror,  which  he  set  up  be- 
side the  well,  and  proceeded  to  lather  cheeks 
and  chin.  The  girl  stood  chatting  with  him. 
Finally  she  said  in  an  odd  voice  :  "You  are 
not  just  an  ordinary  traveler,  are  you?" 
"Why  do  you  ask  me  that?"  asked  the  king. 
"I  don't  know,"  said  the  maid,  "but  there's 
something  about  you — perhaps  you  belong  to 
the  royal  court  in  Madrid  ?"  "Yes,  I  do," 
he  answered.  "Perhaps  you  work  for  the 
king  himself?"  "I  do."  "And  what  do  you 
do  for  him?"  asked  the  pretty  chambermaid. 
"Oh,  lots  of  things,"  the  king  replied.  "I'm 
shaving  him  just  now." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Omar  at  Newport. 
A  cottage  by  the  sapphire  sea 

(Some   forty    rooms  will   do), 
A  yacht  done  up  in  teak  and  brass 

To  sail  the  briny  blue, 
A  stone  garage,  a  limousine, 

A   runabout  or  two. 
Some  thoroughbreds  for  saddle  use, 

An  aeroplane,   and  you. 

A  valet,  and  a  dozen  maids, 

A  chef  to  bake  and  brew, 
A  bowling-alley,  tennis-court, 

And  first-class  ocean  view, 
A  greenhouse  several  acres  long 

For  orchids  rare  and  new, 
A  kennel  full  of  fancy  pups, 

Ten  million  cash,  and  you. 
— Minna  Irving 


Life. 


Elusive. 
Some  things  on  earth  are  very  strange; 

The   mysteries    thereof   are    many. 
They  say  this  is  a  world  of  change, 

And  yet  I  can  not  borrow  any! — Judge. 


Two  Kinds. 
Two    kinds    of    chickens   there    are, 

Which    all    of    us    meet    more    or    less: 
The   kind   that   is  dressed   to    kill, 

And    the    kind   that    is   killed    to    dress. 

— Topeka  Journal. 


The  Antique— Up  to  Date. 
She   gazed   at  the  tall  old   clock  on   the  stair, 

'Twas  a  relic  of  days  long  fled; 
A  costly  timepiece,  a  treasure  rare, 
Eut    lately    purchased    and    placed    up    there, 

"A    quaint    old    gem!"    she    said. 

"Did   you   stand   in  some  old  manor  hall, 

Where  the  firelight  flickered   red 
On   polished   floor  and  on    carven    wall, 
Where    fell   the   shadows    of   ladies    tall 

And  straightly   stiff?"  she  said. 

"Did   you    look,    perchance,   on   a    winsome    maid — 

Alas,    a   century   dead, 
Softly    demure    and    sweetly    staid, 
In   a  tortoise-shell  comb   and    a  gay  brocade 

With  a  very  short  waist?"  she  said. 

"Did  you  see  her  lover,  a  comely  swain, 

A-bending    his    stately    head 
To   touch   her  lips  and   to  touch  again 
Till  her  fair  cheek  warmed  with  a  crimson  stain? 

O,  quaint  old  gem!"  she  said. 

"Ah,   the   wondrous  pictures   seen  by  you 

In    the   days  so    long  since   fled!" 
But  the    tall   old   clock    fetched   a   grin    to   view; 
"I  wonder  what  she  would  say   if  she  knew 

I    was    made    last    week?"    it    said. 

— London    Globe. 
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DIVIDEND  NOTICES 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street;  Mission  Branch, 
corner  Mission  and  Twenty-First  Streets;  Rich- 
mond District  Branch,  corner  Clement  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue;  Haight  Street  Branch, 
corner  Haight  and  Belvedere  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1914,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1914.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn 
dividends    from   July    1,    1914. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,    Manager. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day, July  1,  1914.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal    from  July    1,    1914. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


THE    HIBERNIA    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SO- 
CIETY,   corner    Market,    McAllister    and    Jones 
Streets. — For     the     half-year     ending     June     30, 
1914,    a  dividend   has   been   declared    at    the    rate 
of    four     (4)    per    cent    per    annum    on 
posits,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesda. 
1914.      Dividends    not    drawn    will    be 
depositors'     accounts,     become     a     part 
and     will     earn     dividend     from     July 
Deposits  made  on  or  before  July    10, 
draw    interest    from   July    1,    1914. 

R.    M.   TOBIN,    5i 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Inez  Pischel.  to 
Mr.  Harold  Augustus  Fletcher,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Fred  N.   Fletcher  of  Reno,    Xevada. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Geary  of  Santa  Rosa  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Jean   Geary,   to  Mr.    Ralph    Bundschu  of  this  city. 

The_  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Tremper  Kelty 
and  Mr.  John  Cassell  of  this  city  took  place 
Monday,  June  27,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Kelty,  in  Sum- 
merville.  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cassell  is  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Cassell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassell 
will    reside    in    Montreal,    Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wallace  Orr  have  issued 
invitations  to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Florence  Jennings  Orr,  and  Mr.  Virgil  Williams 
Jorgensen,  Wednesday  evening,  July  22,  at  half 
after  eight  o'clock,  in  the  First  LTnitarian 
Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Katherine  Fries 
and  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  took  place 
Tuesday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  The  bride  was  unattended.  Her  brother, 
Mr.  Frank  Fries,  was  Mr.  Lilienthal's  best  man. 
A  reception  was  given  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  by 
the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Fries.  Mr.  Lilienthal  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  W.    Lilienthal. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  an  informal  tea  at  her  home  on  Second 
Avenue  complimentary  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  John 
Piggott,    of    Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  and  Mrs. 
Bowie-Detrick  entertained  a  number  of  the  young 
people  at  a  moonlight  picnic  Sunday  evening  at 
Belvedere. 

Dr.  James  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Edwards  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Belvedere  in  honor  of  their  niece,  Miss  Frances 
Beveridge. 

Miss  Miriam  Beaver  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dinner  last  week  at  the  borne  in  San  Rafael  of 
her  "  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope 
Beaver. 

Miss  Enid  Foster  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  Wdnesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in 
Ross  complimentary  to  Miss  Jean  Boyd  and  Misa 
Alice  Keeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  gave  a 
dance  at  the  Lagunitas  Club  in  Ross  arid  enter- 
tained the  yourig  friends  of  their  daughters,  the 
Misses  Doris  and  Betty  Schmiedell,  and  their  son, 
Master  Edward  G.  Schmiedell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Plummer  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon last  week  at  her  home  on  Devisadero  Street 
in  honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss  Lillian  Van 
Dyke  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Doris  Wilshire, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Harold  Plummer  has 
recently  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Hammond  of  Santa  Barbara  en- 
tertained a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  tea  com- 
plimentary -to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and 
Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood.  A  number  of  young  people 
who  were  asked  to  meet  the  Misses  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Mary  and  Barbara  Donohoe  enjoyed  a 
bowling  contest,  which  was  followed  by  a  swim  in 
the    surf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  dance 
at   their  home,  Idlewild,  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Walker  Coleman  Graves  was  hostess  at  a 
reception  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  William  Gordon  of  Fresno,  who  celebrated 
her  eightieth  birthday. 

The  Misses  Marian  and  Kate  Crocker  enter- 
tained twenty  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a 
theatre  party,  which  was  followed  by  a  supper 
and  dance  at  their  home  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  K.  Gibson  was  hostess  recently 
at   a  bridge-luncheon   in    Coronado. 

General  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Noyes  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  July  2  at 
their  home  in  Berkeley.  General  and  Mrs.  Xoyes 
reside    on    Spruce    Street. 

The  departure  of  Colonel  Richmond  Pier- 
son  Davis,  I".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Davis  was  the 
occasion  for  several  entertainments  given  by  their 
friends  at  the  army  posts.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
P.  Haines,  T_ .  S.  A.,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Chap- 
•  palear  entertained  a  large  number  of  friends  from 
Fort  Scott  and  the  Presidio  at  a  bridge-tea  which 
she  gave  at  her  home  in  Fort  Mi  ley  complimentary 
to    Mrs.    Davis. 

General  Arthur  Murray.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  gave  a  reception  at  Fort  Mason  Thursday, 
when  they  entertained  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
of   California. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson,  wife  of  Major  Johnson, 
t\  S.  A.,  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Marquardt  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio  compli- 
mentarv  Joseph    Janda,    wife    of    Captain 

Janda,  I".    S.   A.,   who  is  stationed    in  Honolulu. 

Captain  Allen  Greer.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Greer 
save  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Goodier, 
daughter  of  Maj..r  Lewis  Goodier.  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mr?.  Goodier,  who  has  recently  been  their  house 
guest. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a   ri-sumc  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
th"   whereabouts   of   absent   Californiaos : 

-lr.    and     Mrs.     Charles    Tcmpleton    Crocker    re- 

tu      ed    last     week     from     New     York,     where     they 

route    home    from    Europe, 

hey    were  accompanied  by    Mr.    Malcolm    Douglas 

s  hitman,     who     has     joined     his     family     in     Rur- 

ind   by   Mr.   Stuart   Lowery.  who  has  been 

-iting    rc'ttives    in    the    East. 

Mr.    an.,     Mrs.     Ilcnn     T.     Scott    have    returned 

in     automobile    trip    to    Sc.lia.     stopping    en 

tc    at    Castle    Crag    and     Shasta    Springs.       In 


their  party  were  Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman.  L-  S. 
A..  Mrs.  Cloman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pennoyer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett, 
and   Mr.   E.  W.  Hopkins. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  with  Miss  Leslie  Miller  at  her  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Miss  Mary  Bates  has  returned  from  Monterey, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and  the 
Misses  Lillias,  Olive,  Jean,  and  Elizabeth  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  their  bouse  guest. 
Miss  Frances  Jewell  of  Kentucky,  are  established 
at  The  Bend,  the  country  home  on  the  McCloud 
River  of  Mr.   and    Mrs.   Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McGee  and  their  son, 
Master  John  McGee,  are  at  Castle  Crags  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  and  her  son.  Master 
Henry  Howard,  have  joined  Mrs.  Henry  Schmie- 
dell at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hanchett  and  their  chil- 
dren have  gone  to  their  country  home  in  Capitola 
to  remain  through  August.  They  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Miss  Lupita  Borel, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A  Bovet  left  yesterday 
for   Europe,  where  they  will  remain  a  year. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury,  with  her  daughter. 
Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury,  and  her  two  little  sons,  will 
leave  today  for  the  East  to  spend  the  summer  with 
her  parents,  General  Charles  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor,  in  their  country  home  at  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  are  occu- 
pying Grove  Acres,  the  home  in  Pacific  Grove  of 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Warner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Davis  and  their  little 
daughter  have  gone  to  Monterey  for  a  two  weeks" 
visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bliss  are  established  in 
their  new  home,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Robbins  has  arrived  from  the 
East  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pelham  Ames,  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  and  their  little 
daughter  will  spend  the  next  few  weeks  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Duncan  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Canon. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  and  her  little  daughter 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pick- 
ering. En  route  home  they  spent  a  few  days  in 
Santa  Cruz  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O. 
McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  have  gone  to 
Miramar  to    remain   several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Guerin  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Europe  and  are  residing  at  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Miss  Helen 
Clark,  and  Master  Edward  Clark  have  come  from 
their  home  in  New  York  to  spend  the  summer 
in  California-  They  will  spend  several  weeks 
with  Mrs.  Hearst  at  her  homes  in  Pleasanton  and 
on   the   McCloud    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young  have  returned  from  New  York,  where 
they  have  been  spending  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  have  returned 
from  the  Russian  River  country,  where  they  spent 
several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  B.  Stone 
and  the  Misses  Harriet,  Marian,  and  Helen  Stone, 
who  entertained  a  house  party  of  young  friends, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  spent  the  Fourth 
of  July  holidays  in  Woodside  with  Mr.  Hooper's 
father,  Mr.  John  Hooper. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Black,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Black,  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt  spent  the  week-end 
in  Marin  County.  Miss  Black  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Miss  Natalie  Campbell  in  Burlingame. 

The  Misses  Helen  Hamilton,  Eugenia  Masten, 
and  Dorothy  Danforth  are  the  guests  of  Miss 
Linda  Bryan  at  her  country  home  in  Shasta 
County. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bull,  have  returned  from  a  visit  with  friends 
in   Mill   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough  have  returned 
from  a  visit  at  Byron  Springs. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  left  last  week  on  the 
yacht  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  D.  Spreckels  for 
Coronado,  where  she  will  spend  several  weeks  as 
their  guest. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Otilla 
I  Laine,  spent  the  week-end  in  Monterey.  They 
)  are  planning  to  spend  the  month  of  August  at 
!  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A  McGregor  and  Miss  Kati- 
bel  McGregor  will  soon  be  established  in  their 
new  home,  which  they  have  recently  bought  from 
Mr.  Herman   Shainwald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Hogan  are  spending  the  summer  in  San 
Mateo.      They  will  return  to  town   for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Miere  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Hildreth  and  Lloyd  Miere,  left  last  week 
for  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson  and  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  Walter  Greer  are  established  in  Concord 
for   the   summer. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
son and  left  Thursday  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert C.  Moffitt,  for  Lake  Tahoe.  where  Mrs.  Mofhtt 
and  her  children  will  remain  during  the  season. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  at  their 
home  in   San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Piggott  and  their  little 
daughter.  Elizabeth  Raymond  Piggott,  have  re- 
turned to  Sacramento  after  a  week's  visit  with 
Mrs.  Piggott's  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Ashton  and  Miss  Helen  Ashton. 

Mr.  rod  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  are  established  at  the  Tahoe  Tavern.  It  is 
hoped  the  change  of  climate  may  benefit  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Dean,  who  has  not  been  well  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \YiHiam  Bowers  Bourn  left  last 
Thursday  for  a  visit  to  their  home  in  Grass  Valley. 

Mrs.  William  Boericke  left  recently  for  a  visit 
at    Fallen    Leaf    Lake.      She    was   accompanied    by 


her  sons,  the  Messrs.  Charles  and  Arthur  Boericke. 
and  Russell  Gunn  of  San   Rafael. 

Mr.  William  Coleman  has  returned  to  Monrovia 
after  a  few  days"  visit  in  Burlingame  with  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman. 

Mrs.    James   Lowe   Hall   and    her    little  daughter 
i  have   come    from    Portland   to   visit    Mr.   and    Mrs. 
A    Stewart    Baldwin    at    their    home    in    Presidio 
:  Terrace. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  will  spend  the  next  two 
;  weeks   with   friends   in   Portland,    Oregon. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Rafael  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ettore    Avenali    and    tneii     two 
little  daughters  are  visiting  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Charles 
I  Josselyn  in  Woodside. 

Major  Harry  Hirsch,  0.  S.  A.,  formerly  of  the 
Sixteenth  Infantry,  has  taken  over  the  command 
of  the  quartermaster's  office  at  the  Presidio,  suc- 
ceeding Major  George  D.  Guyer,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
will  return  to  duty  with  the  Sixteenth  Infantry- 
Major  Henry*  S.  Greenleaf,  Medical  Corps,  with 
station  at  the  Pacific  Branch  Military'  Prison,  Al- 
catraz  Island,  Major  Robert  B.  Grubbs,  Medical 
Corps,  Fort  Baker,  and  Lieutenant  L.  O.  Tarleton, 
Medical  Corps,  Eighth  Brigade,  have  been  ordered 
to  sail  for  duty  in  the  Philippines. 

Miss  Grace  Kinnison  has  returned  from  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon,  where  she  has  completed  a  course 
in  the  Agricultural  College,  and  has  joined  her 
parents,  Captain  H.  L.  Kinnison,  U.  S.  A,  and 
Mrs.  Kinnison,  at  their  home  in  the  Presidio. 
Miss  Gladys  Bowen  has  come  from  Yountville  to 
visit   Miss   Kinnison. 

Colonel  Richmond  Pierson  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Davis  departed  last  Thursday  for  their  new 
station  in  Washington,   D.   C. 

Major  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  this  city  and  ordered 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  to  relieve  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Charles  H.  McKinstry*  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  A. 

Captain  Samuel  J.  Morris,  Medical  Corps,  ad- 
jutant at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  at  the 
Presidio,   has  returned   from  Washington,   D.   C. 

Colonel  George  K.  McGunnegle,  First  Infantry, 
L".  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  command  at  Fort 
McDowell,  relieving  Colonel  William  Lassiter,  U. 
S.  A-,  who  will  command  the  Twenty-First  In- 
fantry in  Vancouver. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace.  U.  S.  A.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  have  returned  from  an  automobile 
trip  to  the  Y'osemite  Valley.  They  were  accom- 
panied by   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Robert  Oxnard. 

Major  William  H.  Bertsch,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs. 
Bertsch,  and  their  children  will  arrive  September 
1  and  will  be  stationed  at  Fort  Mason.  Major 
Bertsch    has   been    ordered   here   as    quartermaster. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Franklin  D.  Karns,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  gone  to  Bremerton  for  temporary  duty 
in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the  battleship 
Oregon,  preparatory  to  her  departure  for  the  At- 
lantic coast,  where  she  will  join  the  battleship  fleet 
which    she   is  to   lead    through   the   Canal    in    1915. 

Naval  Constructor  Henry  M.  Gleeson,  V.  S.  X.. 
who  was  to  have  gone  north  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  board  last  Wednesday,  was  delayed  owing 
to  the  launching  today  of  the  oil  tanker,  Kanawha. 

Mrs.  Harold  Pratt  left  Mare  Island  Tuesday 
for  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  she  will  visit 
her  family  until  the  return  from  Mexico  of  her 
husband,  Lieutenant  Pratt,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  at- 
tached  to   the   L*.    S.    S.    West    Virginia. 

Rear- Admiral  George  C.  Reiter,  L".  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), has  arrived  from  New  York  and  is  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Ensign  Trench  Volte.  U.  S.  M.  C,  arrived  last 
week  from  Mazatlan  for  a  brief  visit  with  his 
fiancee.  Miss  Edith  Pearkes. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Leroy  Neilson,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Neilson  (formerly  Miss  Helen  Xicol)  are 
visiting  the  former's  family  in   Idaho. 

Lieutenant  Richard  T.  Kiernan,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Kiernan  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  in 
the  Y'osemite  Valley  and  left  immediately  for  a 
motor  trip   through    Lake    County. 

Paymaster  George  C.  Schafer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  ar- 
rived from  the  navy  yard  in  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
and  has  reported  for  duty  at  Mare  Island. 

Paymaster  John  F.  Hatch,  L".  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  New 
York   Navy    Yard. 

<t» 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Kinsey 
,  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 

College  student  wants   position   as   tutor  or 

I  companion    to    children,    or    as    companion    to 

elderly    lady    during    latter   part    of   July    and 

all    of    August.      Address    Box    176,    Redwood 

City,   Cal.      Phone  285   R. 

*♦*■ 

To  lease,  for  one  year  or  more,  a  well- 
furnished,  attractive  house  of  9  rooms  and  2 
baths,  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  Alameda. 
Two  blocks  from  Morton  Station.  All  mod- 
ern conveniences.  Garage.  Rent  reasonable. 
Address  "Renter,"  Box  45,  Argonaut  Pub.  Co. 


Furnished  House  to  Let. 
Period  of  12  to  15  months ;  furnished 
house,  library ;  2  blocks  from  university ;  13 
rooms,  sleeping-porch,  4  baths,  laundry,  fur- 
nace; corner  100  by  140;  garden,  fruit  trees. 
Prof.    Gayley,  2328   Piedmont  Ave.,   Berkeley. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

■prrRTT  A~KT>,    OKEGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal) .  Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  ilosic.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTES    STJPERIOB, 
St.    Helens   Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN   H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


IF  YOU  ARE 
LOOKING    FOR   TROUBLE 

DON'T  COME  TO 

SANTA  CRUZ 

Nothing  but  good 
times  there 

Rates  reduced  in  Casa  del  Rey, 
Cottage  City  and  Grill 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  foi  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  will  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Fobom  Street     -    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


EL  M1RASOL.  SANTA  BARBARA.  CAL. 

A  TYPE  OF  THE  BEST  SMALL  ENGLISH  HOTEL 
WITH  BUNGALOWS  AND  PRIVATE  PARK 

For  information  address  C.  P.  MCALLASTER,  Manager. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  has  been 
honored  by  Williams  College,  which  recently 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

J.  Swinnerton  Phillimore,  who  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  Sather  professor  of  classical 
literature  for  the  coming  semester  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  professor  of  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Professor  David  T.  Day,  on  whom  Gronin- 
gen  University,  Amsterdam,  has  just  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Geology,  is  a 
member  of  the  geologic  branch  of  Washing- 
ton University.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
since  1907  has  been  in  charge  of  the  pe- 
troleum investigations  of  the  United  States 
Geologic   Survey. 

Dudley  Avery,  after  fifty-three  years,  has 
received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Princeton  University.  He  was  a  senior  at  the 
university  in  1861,  when  he  relinquished  his 
promise  of  a  degree  to  serve  in  the  Southern 
army.  By  special  dispensation  of  the  Prince- 
ton faculty  he  has  been  awarded  the  long- 
deferred    honor. 

William  Graves  Sharp,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  ambassador  to  France,  suc- 
ceeding Myron  T.  Herrick,  is  a  congressman 
from  the  fourteenth  Ohio  district.  He  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal, pig  iron,  and  chemicals.  At  one  time 
he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lorain 
County,  and  practiced  law  at  Elyria.  He  is 
prominent  in  fraternal  circles. 

Isaac  Stephenson,  who  celebrated  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday  a  few  days  ago,  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  a  farm  hand  in  his  youth,  and  later 
purchased  a  schooner,  which  he  sailed  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Escanaba.  His  savings 
were  invested  in  timber  lands  and  he  is  now 
controlling  owner  in  different  business  con- 
cerns, including  the  Stephenson  National 
Bank  at  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  is  touring 
this  country  in  an  effort  to  promote  more 
friendly  relations  between  America  and  the 
Orient,  representing  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  including 
thirty  Protestant  denominations,  spent 
twenty-six  years  in  Japan.  For  years  he  was 
a  professor  in  Doshisha  University,  and  was 
special  lecturer  for  the  Imperial  University 
at  Kyoto.  He  is  considered  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Asiatic  problems,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  dozen  volumes  in  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Kenechi  Nakamura,  who  has  come  to  this 
country  to  study  the  methods  employed  in 
railroad  construction  and  bridge-building,  is 
chief    civil    engineer    of    maintenance    of    the 


Japanese  Imperial  Railways.  The  Japanese 
government  is  defraying  his  expenses,  and  he 
has  been  granted  permission  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  work  on  its  double-track 
bridge,  now  being  built  across  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  at  Glenwood,   Pennsylvania. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  first  shipment  of  four  cars  for  the 
municipal  railway  has  been  made  by  the 
Jewett  Car  Company  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
six  more  will  be  sent  this  week.  Another 
fifteen  are  to  be  put  on  board  the  cars  be- 
fore  July    15.  

The  petition  of  Grace  Copeland  Arnold  for 
a  family  allowance  of  $60  a  month  from  the 
$50,000  estate  of  the  late  Noah  Arnold  was 
denied  by  Judge  Hunt  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold claims  to  be  the  legal  wife  of  the  de- 
cedent, who  died  last  January  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  Arnold  children  claim  that 
her  marriage  in  San  Rafael  to  their  father 
two   years    ago    was    illegal. 


George  McMahon,  former  detective  ser- 
geant, who  was  reinstated  by  the  police  com- 
missioners Monday  night,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  general  office.  McMahon  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  of  locating  lost  and  miss- 
ing people.  

Maryland  dedicated  its  pavilion  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  on 
Wednesday.  The  deed  of  site  was  received 
by  R.  A.  McCormick,  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land  delegation.         . 

The  founding  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  this  state  was  commemorated  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Baptist  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  in  quarterly  session  Monday 
night.  Rev.  George  E.  Burlingame,  W.  C. 
Spencer,  and  State  Superintendent  Grinstad 
told   of   the   growth    of   the    church. 


Five  San  Francisco  men  were  seriously  in- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident  Sunday  after- 
noon about  three  miles  north  of  San  Rafael. 
The  injured  men  are:  Alfred  W.  Hobro,  chief 
deputy  county  treasurer  of  San  Francisco ; 
Allerton  Hewlett,  clerk  in  the  county  treas- 
urer's office ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Ryan,  Hamilton  S. 
Elliott,    and   James   L.    Hildreth. 


John  Bogden,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
criminals  on  the  Coast,  who  escaped  from  a 
Federal  cell  in  the  San  Francisco  Postoffice 
building  a  year  ago,  and  who  has  since  figured 
in  several  arrests  and  jailbreaks,  has  again 
been  captured,  this  time  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 
He   will  be  returned  here  for  trial. 


Application    has   been   made    by   the    Pacific 
Gas    and    Electric    Company    to    the    Federal 
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court  for  a  restraining  order  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  the  75-cent  gas  rate  fixed  by 
the  supervisors  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

United  States  Attorney  John  W.  Preston 
has  filed  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  with  the  government  as  plaintiff  and 
the  Western  Fuel  Company  as  defendant. 
The  sum  of  $861,576.95,  which  the  govern- 
ment contends  is  the  value  of  imported  coal 
fraudulently  weighed  between  July,  1911,  and 
August,  1912,  is  demanded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  customs  law  of  for- 
feiture.   

The  will  of  the  late  Max  Popper  has  been 
filed  for  probate,  the  Union  Trust  Company 
petitioning  the  court  for  letters  of  adminis- 
tration. The  will  disposes  of  an  estate  worth 
approximately  $25,000.  After  bequeathing 
$1000  apiece  to  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Hebrew  orphan  asylums,  the  decedent  divided 
the  remainder  of  his  estate  between  his  sis- 
ters— Mrs.  Emma  Everett  of  Nice,  France, 
and  Mrs.  Felix  Hadley  of  Conway,  North 
Wales.  

The  suit  of  Jaques  de  la  Montanya  to  r*. 
cover  $300,000  from  the  estate  of  his  father, 
the  late  Marquis  James  de  la  Montanya,  Jr., 
will  be  dismissed  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Attorney  Charles  J.  Heggerty  on  Monday. 
The  attorney  says  Jacques,  or  James  Francis, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  has  decided  that 
all  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  can  not 
be    proved.  

Deciding  there  was  "reasonable  doubt"  as 
to  guilty  connection  of  Attorneys  Norman  D. 
Cook  and  W.  A.  S.  Nicholson  of  this  city 
with  the  alleged  Oregon  land  fraud  con- 
spiracy, United  States  Commissioner  Frank 
Krull   on   Monday  ordered   their  discharge. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard, 
Jr.,  was  brightened  on  July  4  by  the  advent 
of  a  son.  Mrs.  Mailliard  was  formerly  Miss 
Kate  Peterson  of   Belvedere. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridg- 
man  (formerly  Miss  'Anita  Mailliard )  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 
*•* 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Hendricks 
has   been  brightened   by   the  advent  of   a  son. 


In  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru, 
stands  the  Cathedral  of  Pizarro.  wherein  lies 
the  bones  of  the  explorer  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  cathedral  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  South  America.  The 
visitor  is  shown  the  marble  coffin  with  glass 
sides  and  *op,  which  contains  the  skeleton  of 
Pizarro. 
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Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
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nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625  Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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Cabin,  Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage  in  the  port  of  New 
York  during  1913  than  any 
other  line,  repeating  its  mar- 
velous record  of  1912. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

ggs — What  causes  divorce?  IVagg — 
Men.  women — and  marriage. — The  Club  Fel- 
low. 

"Your  husband,  madam,  is  suffering  from 
voluntary  inertia."  "Poor  fellow  1  And  here 
I've  been  telling  him  he's  just  lazy." — Balti- 
more American. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  a  vacation  this 
year?"  "Xo  ;  I've  got  to  spend  two  weeks  at 
Atlantic  City  with  my  wife,"  said  Binks. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Is  your  wife  so  very  economical  then?" 
"Oh,  yes,  very.  Why  my  wife  can  take  an 
old  worn-out  $10  hat,  spend  $15  on  it,  and 
make  it  look  almost  as  good  as  new." — Puck. 

"Are  you  the  same  man  who  ate  my  mince- 
pie  last  week?"  inquired  the  woman.  "Xo. 
mum,"  mournfully  responded  the  tramp;  "I'll 
never  be  the  same  man  again." — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 

"Success  brings  out  a  man's  friends." 
"Yes,  but  if  you  want  to  know  your  real 
friends  count  the  few  who  support  you  when 
you  don't  seem  to  have  a  chance  to  win." — 
Detroit   Free   Press. 

She — Superstitious  after  all  these  years ! 
Don't  you  remember  on  the  evening  we  first 
met  how  a  black  cat  ran  across  our  path  and 
you  swore  some  misfortune  would  happen  to 
you?    He — Well? — Houston  Post. 

"He  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow," 
screamed  the  cross-roads  orator,  "must  not 
turn  back !"  "What  is  he  to  do  when  he  gets 
to  the  end  of  a  furrer  ?"  asked  the  auditor  in 
the  blue  jean  overalls. — Christian   Register. 

"Didn't  you  see  that  sign,  'Fresh  Paint'?" 
asked  the  grocer.  ''Of  course  I  did,"  snapped 
the  customer,  "but  I've  seen  so  many  signs 
hung  up  here  announcing  something  fresh  that 
wasn't  that  I  didn't  believe  it." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Silas  (the  hired  man) — Gosh,  boss !  It's 
not  much  fun  workin'  with  the  thermometer 
one  hundred  and  two  in  the  shade!  Farmer 
Haystack — Waal,  yer  dern  fool !  What's  that 
to  you  ?  You're  not  goin'  to  work  in  the 
shade  ! — Life. 

Hokus — Flubdub  seems  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful opinion  of  his  knowledge.  Pokus — I 
should  say  he  has.  Why,  I  have  actually 
heard  him  attempt  to  argue  with  his  son,  who 
is  in  his  freshman  year  at  college. — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

Dr.  A — Why  do  you  always  make  such  par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  what  your  patients  eat  ? 
Does  that  assist  you  in  your  diagnosis  ?  Dr. 
B — Not  that,  but  it  enables  me  to  ascertain 
their  social  position  and  arrange  my  fees  ac- 
cordingly.— Topeka  Journal. 

Native — Yes,  I  says  the  squire  be  praised. 
He  give  us  that  bootiful  free  library.  Tourist 
— I'm  glad  you  appreciate  it ;  but  you  don't 
look  like  a  reading  man,  either.  Native — No, 
sur;  I  don't  use  the  library,  but  my  old 
'ooman  she  do  get  the  job  o'  cleanin'  it  out. 
— Punch. 

"Hurray  !''  yelled  father.  "Hurray  a  couple 
of  times!"  "What  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter?" asked  mother.  "I've  just  discovered  a 
wonderful  thing,"  father  replied.  "Here's 
one  town  in  Mexico  with  a  name  that  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  it  is  spelled  !" — Topeka 
Journal. 

Housewife  (to  new  domestic) — There  is 
one  thing  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  The  last  girl 
had  a  habit  of  coming  into  the  parlor  and 
playing  the  piano  occasionally.  You  never 
play  the  piano,  do  you?  New  Domestic — Yis, 
mum,  I  play;  but  I'll  hev  to  charge  yer  half 
a  crown  a  week  extry  if  I  am  to  furnish  music 
for   the   family. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"My    friend,"    said    the   solemn   man,    "have 
you  ever  done  aught  to  make  the  community 
in   which  you  live  the  better   for  your  living  '■ 
in  it?"     "I  have  done  much,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,    humbly,    "to    purify   the    homes    of   my  I 
fellow-beings."     "Ah,"   continued  the  solemn  | 
man     with     a     pleased     air,     "you     distribute  I 
tracts?"       "No ;      I      clean      carpets." — Dallas  \ 
News. 
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The  Issue  at  Stockton. 

In  spite  of  the  suppressions  of  our  newspapers, 
shivering  with  dread  lest  they  shall  lose  a  labor-union 
nickel,  it  is  now  evident  that  Stockton  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  straight-out  fight  between  the  employers 
and  the  labor  organizations.  The  exact  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  quarrel  is  obscure,  thanks  to  the  aforesaid 
newspaper  policy  of  concealing  the  facts  instead  of 
revealing  them.  But  perhaps  the  exact  and  immediate 
causes  do  not  matter  very  much.  When  a  broad  issue 
has  once  been '  drawn  such  as  that  of  the  open  and 
closed  shop  there  can  be  no  lack  of  final  reasons  for  a 
clash,  and  that  is  exactly  the  situation  at  Stockton. 
The  present  paralysis  of  the  city's  industry,  with  its 
state-wide  results  upon  trade,  with  its  mutual  hatreds 
and  the  inevitable  turmoil  and  violence,  has  been  in- 
voked, not  to  settle  some  dispute  as  to  wages  and  hours, 
but  to  determine  whether  Stockton  shall  be  a  free  city 
or  one  that  is  shackled  by  the  most  cruel,  the  most  vin- 
dictive, and  the  meanest  of  all  social  castes.     And  it 


may  be  said  that  the  war  upon  which  Stockton  has 
now  entered  is  one  that  must  eventually  be  waged  and 
won  in  every  city  in  California. 

And  because  this  is  a  war  for  industrial  freedom  and 
for  elementary  human  rights  there  ought  to  be  some 
practical  response  from  the  collective  civic  decencies  of 
the  state.  It  means  the  difference  between  industrial 
prosperity  and  industrial  ruin.  Morally  it  means  some- 
thing far  more  than  this.  The  closed  shop  means  a 
reign  of  terror  by  the  few  over  the  many.  It  means  the 
driving  of  the  dispossessed  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways as  hobos  and  criminals.  It  means  the  denial  of  op- 
portunity to  youth,  and  an  unending  stream  of  recruits 
for  the  jail  and  the  reform  school  and  the  poorhouse. 
It  means  the  prostitution  of  the  police  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  bench.  We  have  seen  all  these  things  in 
San  Francisco  again  and  again.  Within  the  past  year 
we  have  seen  a  hundred  devilish  outrages  committed 
in  the  streets  of  this  city  and  in  connection  with  one 
small  and  trivial  strike,  and  we  have  seen  police  and 
magistrates  join  hands  with  criminals  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  innocent  and  helpless  men  and  girls  while  our 
newspapers  kept  a  concerted  silence  so  that  the  bad 
work  might  go  on  unchecked.  These  are  among  the 
invariable  fruits  of  the  closed  shop — the  open  and  ob- 
vious fruits.  The  less  visible  fruits  are  the  shrinking 
of  the  city's  trade  and  the  tacit  warning  given  to  enter- 
prise to  keep  at  arm's  length  from  San  Francisco  under 
pain  of  ruin.  Stockton  is  now  to  determine  whether 
this  cancerous  growth  is  to  obtain  a  permanent  and 
fatal  hold  upon  her  or  whether  she  shall  shake  it  off 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  do  so. 

The  whole  country  now  knows  the  deadly  meaning 
of  the  closed  shop.  It  means  that  no  man  shall  work 
or  live  except  by  permission  of  a  trade  organization. 
It  means  a  practical  sentence  of  death  or  banishment 
upon  all  who  elect  to  remain  outside  of  that  organiza- 
tion or  who  are  deliberately  excluded  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  artificial  demand  that  shall  result  in  inflated 
wages  and  a  monopolistic  power  for  the  few.  At  this 
moment  there  are  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of 
trained  and  competent  men  in  San  Francisco  unable  to 
work  at  their  trade  either  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
surrender  their  liberties  or  because  they  are  without 
the  necessary  "pull"  or  the  necessary  fees  to  secure 
their  admission  to  a  union.  There  are  unions  that  ad- 
mit none  but  the  relations  of  members,  and  not  many 
of  them.  There  are  other  unions  that  enforce  and 
compel  the  dishonesty  of  their  members  by  idling, 
loitering,  and  destructiveness.  And  there  are  still 
others,  perhaps  the  majority,  who  are  ready  tacitly  to 
condone  the  worst  forms  of  crime  and  to  subscribe  their 
money  for  the  purchase  and  defense  of  crime.  It  is 
against  abominations  such  as  these  that  Stockton  has 
arrayed  her  forces,  and  she  ought  to  have  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  every  sentiment  of  decency  and 
of  liberty  throughout  the  state. 

The  advocates  of  the  open  shop  make  no  unreason- 
able demand.  They  ask  no  more  than  that  the  common- 
places of  the  old  Americanism  shall  be  preserved  and 
that  every  man  in  every  condition  of  life  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  work  or  not  to  work  as  he  please,  and  that 
he  shall  be  free  to  sell  his  labor  on  his  own  terms 
and  without  let  or  hindrance.  That  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  re-state  this  principle,  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  fight  for  it,  is  evidence  of  a  descent  that  has 
yet  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  moral  and  financial  loss. 
At  least  it  is  worth  asserting  and  worth   fighting  for. 


The  President,  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Warburg. 

In  sober  reality,  regarded  apart  from  matters  at  issue 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  there  is  no  sort 
of  objection  to  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg,  who  has  been 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Bank  Board.  Mr. 
Warburg   is   a    man    of   large    experience    in    financial 


affairs  at  home  and  abroad — one  of  the  few  American 
bankers  whose  operations  have  extended  into  the  realm 
of  world  finance.  In  New  York  City  his  standing  is 
relatively  that  of  Mr.  Crocker,  Mr.  Hellman,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Fleishacker  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  War- 
burg is  something  more  than  a  money  man.  He  is 
that  rara  avis  in  these  days  of  universal  selfishness,  a 
man  of  high  public  spirit.  Whatever  cause  makes  de- 
mand vipon  patriotic  citizenship  finds  in  Mr.  War- 
burg intelligent  and  ready  cooperation.  That  in  the 
face  of  these  facts  there  is  now  question  as  to  Mr. 
Warburg's  confirmation  is  due  to  a  sudden  stiffening 
of  the  senatorial  backbone  as  to  the  authority  and 
rights  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  Federal  appoint- 
ments. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  creating  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  certain  members  of  the  Board  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the 
function  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  presidential 
nominations  to  a  species  of  "rubber  stamp"  practice. 
That  body  has  been  expected  to  approve  appointments 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  take  seriously  its  confirming  powers  has 
been  resented  as  a  reflection  upon  the  President — as 
an  act  bordering  upon  Icse  majeste.  Senators,  scrupu- 
lous upon  the  point  of  senatorial  prestige  and  dignity, 
have  writhed  under  this  practical  curtailment  of  their 
authority,  and  some  of  them  have  come  at  last  to  the 
point  of  open  protest.  In  the  matter  of  the  appointees 
to  the  Reserve  Board,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  made  it  a  point  to  look  closely 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees.  In  the  case  of 
Professor  Adolph  Miller  of  California,  against  whom 
not  a  word  of  protest  was  made  from  any  quarter,  the 
inquisition  was  so  scrupulous  as  to  require  copies  of 
the  nominee's  correspondence  relative  to  public  ques- 
tions so  far  back  as  the  controversy  over  silver  twenty 
years  ago.  Two  of  the  nominees,  Messrs.  Jones  of 
Chicago  and  Warburg  of  New  York,  were  asked  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee  for  interrogation 
as  to  their  affiliations,  connections,  etc.  Mr.  Jones  did 
so  appear,  and  made  answer  to  certain  very  direct  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  him.  But  Mr.  Warburg  took  the 
ground  that  personal  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee  would  involve  an  infringement  of  his  per- 
sonal dignity.  Answering  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  said : 

I  can  not  comply  with  this  request,  because,  feeling  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  last  Thursday  in  withholding  action 
regarding  my  name,  while  favorably  reporting  the  names  of 
three  nominees,  created  a  situation  which  might  impair  my 
usefulness  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I 
wrote  the  President  on  Friday,  respectfully  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  my  nomination.  Furthermore,  while  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  appear  before  your  committee  if  it  ha  1 
deemed  a  conference  with  all  of  the  nominees  necessary  to 
guide  its  action,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  do  so  after  one 
other  nominee  and  myself  have  been  singled  out  for  examina- 
tion. 

While  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Warburg's 
irritation  upon  being  asked  to  submit  to  an  unusual  in- 
quiry, it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  his  self-poise  that  he 
has  resented  it  as  a  reflection  upon  himself.     He  ought 
to  have  understood  it  to  be  what  it  really  was,  an  issue 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate  upon  a  point  of 
constitutional    practice.     He    ought    further    to    have 
recognized  this   fact,   namely,  that  however  unpleasant 
the  demand  put  upon  him  by  the  Senate,  it  came  non 
the   less   within   the   right   of   the   Senate   to   make   it. 
Since  it  is  part  of  the  Senate's  duty  to  consider  presi- 
dential  appointments   tinder   its   constitutional   commis- 
sion to  confirm  or  reject,  it  certainy  has  the   ri^ht  to 
make    such    investigations    as   will    tend    to    inl 
judgment.     It  is  the  custom  of  Presidents — Mr. 
like   the   rest — to   invite   men   in   view   for   his 
posts  to   personal  conference  before  appointi 
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made.  Propriety  and  precedent  alike  warrant  the  prac- 
tice :  nobody  regards  it  as  involving  violence  to  any- 
body's personal  dignity ;  nobody  has  ever  looked  upon 
a  summons  to  the  White  House  as  a  personal  reflection 
— as  other,  indeed,  than  a  gratifying  compliment.  If 
there  be  any  essential  difference  between  such  a  sum- 
mons from  the  appointing  power  (the  President)  and 
one  from  the  confirming  power  (the  Senate)  we  faiV 
to  see  it.  Surely  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  any  and 
every  form  of  knowledge  respecting  any  man  whose 
name  is  before  it  as  a  nominee  for  public  office.     And 


that  he  went  on  the  board  to  oblige  his  old  friend  Mc- 
Cormick,  and  that  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
acts  of  the  company  since  he  became  a  director  in  1909. 
The  idea  of  improving  the  morals  of  the  Harvester 
Trust  had  never  entered  his  head. 

Xow  if  the  President  were  a  coarse,  old-school  poli- 
tician, uninspired  by  the  New  Freedom,  unwedded  to 
the  uplift,  there  would  be  those  to  note  the  discrepancy 
between  the  President's  letter  to  Senator  Owen  and 
Mr.  Jones's  interpretation  of  his  own  purpose  and 
function  as  a  director  of  the  Harvester  Trust — in  other 


if  for  any  reason  it  has  doubts  in  a  particular  case,  it    words  that  the  President,  to  substitute  an  extended  and 


is  not  only  its  right  but  its  duty  to  make  the  fullest  in- 
quiry. 

Admitting  that  the  predicament  was  a  bit  unpleasant 
for  Mr.  Warburg,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Senate  was 


clearly  within  its  rights  in  asking  him  to  appear  before  .upon    the    Senate    committee   was    President    Wilson's 


its  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  His  digni- 
ties, we  think,  would  better  have  been  served  by  cour- 
teous compliance.  Apparently  Mr.  Warburg  forgot  that 
one's  personal  dignities  suffer  by  what  he  does  himself 
rather  than  by  what  may  be  done  by  somebody  else. 
Having  permitted  his  name  to  go  before  the  Senate 
as  a  candidate,  he  should  not  have  insisted  upon  con- 
firmation on  the  basis  of  his  general  repute,  high  though 
it  be.  Prompt  response  to  the  summons  of  the  Bank- 
ing  and    Currencv    Committee   would    have    been    far 


gracious  phrase  for  a  short  and  ugly  word,  had  mis- 
conceived and  misinterpreted  Mr.  Jones's  position. 

An  incidental  and  not  unamusing  phase  of  the  matter 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  while  in  Washington  to  wait 


guest ;  and  immediately  after  giving  the  testimony  so 
strikingly  different  from  the  President's  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Owen  he  returned  directly  to  the  White  House. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  how  the  President  re- 
ceived a  guest  who  thirty  minutes  before  had  charac- 
terized the  President's  statement  to  Senator  Owen  as 
shy  at  the  point  of  truth  and  veracity. 


Retirement  of  the  "Contributing  Editor." 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  Outlook 
more  dignified  than  an  exhibition  of  wounded  feeling.  ,  had  become  a  necessity  in  view-  of  things  long  a-stewing. 
It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  the   President    and  which  recently  came  to  a  boil.     Mr.  Roosevelt  op- 
will   decline   to   withdraw    Mr.   Warburg's   nomination    posed  the  Panama  tolls  repeal,  and  the  Outlook  warmly 


and  will  insist  upon  his  confirmation,  in  spite  of  what 
has  happened,  and  the  common  belief  is  that  his  in- 
fluence will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  the  Senate 
to  acquiescence.     But  success  under  the  circumstances 


supported  it.  In  its  issue  of  May  23d  the  Outlook 
emphasized  this  discrepancy  by  the  remark  that  "the 
position  taken  by  the  Outlook  in  this  matter  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt."    In  other  matters  equally 


many  readers  at  the  start;  likewise  it  lost  a  good  many. 
When  the  Colonel  went  Bull-Moosing  in  1912,  carrying 

J  the  Outlook  with  him,  there  was  still  further  loss. 
Inevitably  the  boisterous  Colonel  created  an  atmosphere 

'  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  traditions,  the  goodv- 
goody  pretensions,  and  the  old-time  affectations  of  sanc- 
timony and  dignity  associated  with  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  Outlook.  And  perhaps  there  went  with  the 
whole  business  an  element  of  wounded  vanity,  since  it 
could  hardly  have  been  pleasant  for  Brother  Abbott, 

^  so  long  a  first  fiddler  within  his  particular  sphere  of 
journalism,  to  be  crowded  over  into  the  second  fiddler's 
place. 

Abnormal,    illogical,   and   incongruous   relationships, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  Outlook,  never  work 

|  out  in  successful  practice.  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  is  and 
never  can  be  a  journalist.  He  lacks  both  temperament 
and  training;  he  is  too  "sot"  to  change,  he  is  too  old 
and  too  cocksure  to  leam.  His  position  in  the  Outlook 
office  was  precisely  like  that  of  John  L.  Sullivan  in  a 
dramatic  company.  He  was  brought  into  it  merely  as 
a  drawing  card,  not  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
aiding  the  activities  and  promoting  the  real  welfare  of 
the  magazine.  The  experiment  has  cost  the  Outlook 
heavily  both  in  money  and  in  loss  of  prestige.  The 
mistake  has  not  only  been  fatal,  but  permanent  in  its 
effects,  for  the  Outlook  can  never  regain  the  position 
which  it  sacrificed  in  becoming  the  subservient  organ 
of  a  man  whose  first  purposes  are  and  must  always  be 
personal  and  political. 


would  be  costly,  since  it  can  only  be  gained  by  exercise    important  the  Outlook  has  in  recent  months  exhibited 


of  an  authority  which  is  not  strictly  legitimate.     The 
Senate    has    a    right    to    be    respected    by    the    Presi- 


a  spirit  of  friendliness  to  the  Wilson  administration. 
The  Currency  Bill  is  a  case  in  point.    Speaking  of  this 


dent  in  its  constitutional  powers,  and  there  is  more  measure  in  its  issue  of  January  3d.  the  Outlook  re- 
to  be  lost  than  gained  in  forcing  it  to  a  course  in  marked  editorially :  "We  do  not  wonder  that  Presi- 
contempt  of  these  powers.  Furthermore,  the  Presi-  dent  Wilson,  who  signed  the  bill  on  the  night  of  De- 
dent's  own  dignities  are  involved  in  the  issue.     Even  cember  23d,  expressed  a  deep  gratification  at  being  able 


assuming  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  it,  the  President 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  forcing  the  Senate  to  swallow 
what  many,  perhaps  most,  of  its  members  regard  as  an 
affront.     Mr.   Wilson   would  better   reserve   the   prac- 


to  sign  it.  He  w-as  entirely  justified  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  by  its  history,  and  by  the  spirit  with  which 
both  houses  of  Congress  have  treated  it,  in  calling  it  a 
great    constructive    measure."      In    its    review    of   the 


tical  powers  which  his  office  gives  him  over  the  Senate  President's  first  year,  on  March  7th,  the  Outlook  said: 
for  more  serious  occasions.  *"     "The    President's    attitude    towards    public    questions, 

• whether    foreign    or    domestic,    has    in    general    been 

Mr.  Jones,  the  Harvester  Trust,  and  the  President,   broad-gauge.    To  the  solution  of  even-  problem  he  has 

Among  the  names  submitted  by  the  President  for  brought  to  bear  a  strong,  intellectual,  incisive  per- 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  that  sonality  and  a  spirit  of  calm  comprehensiveness,  even 
of  an  old  Princeton  friend  (the  phrase  is  pleasantly  where  he  has  not,  according  to  some  critics,  shown  a 
familiar).  Thomas  D.  Jones  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Jones,  sweet  reasonableness."  Likewise  the  Outlook  has  had 
among  many  other  activities  of  a  business  kind,  is  a  kind  things  to  say  of  the  President's  anti-trust  pro- 
director  of  the  Harvester  Trust,  that  highly-sanctioned  gramme,  and  of  various  other  acts  and  utterances, 
exemplar  of  "centralized  business"  of  which  Mr.  But  nobody  has  heard  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  words  or 
George  W.  Perkins  is  the  directing  head  and  of  which  suggestions  approve  anything  done  by  the  Wilson  ad- 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  times  past  has  been  more  or  less  ministration.  Anybody  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
a  beneficiary.  The  connection  between  Mr.  Jones  and  match  up  his  Pittsburgh  speech  with  Brother  Abbott's 
this  eminently  worthy  exemplar  of  business  virtuosity  editorials  will  note  at  a  quick  glance  irreconcilable  dif- 
was  remarked  upon  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Owen  of  ferences  both  of  judgment  and  feeling.  Under  the 
Oklahoma,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  down  upon  his  I  circumstances  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  Abbott  and 
offending  head  the  imperial  wrath  in  the  form  of  a  Roosevelt  should  continue  to  trot  along  in  double  har- 
personal  letter  signed  Woodrow  Wilson — which  letter,    ness. 

through  somebody's  carelessness,  of  course,  got  to  the  It  would  be  presumptious  to  assume  that  the  recent 
public.  Mr.  Jones,  the  President  declared,  had  prac-  course  of  the  Outlook  has  been  artfully  calculated  to 
tically  no  financial  interest  in  the  Harvester  Trust.  ,  develop  a  situation  leading  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  retire- 
Under  the  inspirations  of  moral  duty,  he  had  acquired  mem.  Yet  there  are  those  who  will  think  so ;  and 
a  few  shares  of  trust  stock  to  qualify  himself  as  a  I  there  are  reasons  why.  In  many  ways  the  connection 
director,  his  animating  purpose  being  a  fine  enthusiasm  |  of  the  contributing  editor  has  been  an  embarrassment, 
for  the   public  good.  i  It  has  tended  to  make  the  Outlook  a  partisan  journal, 

This  explanation  no  doubt  appeared  to  the  maker  ;  at  the  same  time  requiring  of  it  certain  lightning 
of  it  a  conclusive  statement,  a  regular  sledge-hammer  !  changes  very  difficult  to  make  by  anybody  less  adroit 
rebuttal,  but  it  was  read  with  a  reserved  approval  by    or  more  definitely  consistent  and  responsible  than  the 


Mr.  Perkins,  who  promptly  and  with  some  emphasis 
remarked  that  the  President's  explanation  of  Mr. 
Jones's  relation  to  the  Harvester  Trust  was  a  bit  of 
poppycock.     Jones,  according  to  Perkins,   in  his  rela- 


tions to  the  Harvester  Trust  was  no  fire-eyed  moral    had   its   effect   in   closing   a   good  many   doors   to   the 
crusader,  but  strictly  a  man  of  business.     Mr.   Cyrus    Outlook's  active  young  business  agents.     It  has  been 


M.  McCormick,  a  large  owner  of  Harvester  Trust 
stock,  had  put  Mr.  Jones  into  the  board,  not  to  reform 
anything  or  anybody,  but  to  lend  a  hand  in  making  the 
business  pay. 

Then  Mr.  Jones  himself  piped  up.  disclaiming  the 
role  oi  moral  guide  in  his  relations  to  the  Harvester 
Trust.  Answering  inquiries  put  to  him  by  the  Senate 
Conn   ittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  Jones  said 


understood  for  some  time  in  inside  circles  that  the 
Outlook  was  seeking  a  way  to  "chuck"  the  Colonel. 
The  easiest  way,  of  course,  was  to  demonstrate  to  him 
that  his  influence  in  shaping  the  editorial  policy  was 
nil,  so  creating  a  situation  in  which  common  self- 
respect  on  his  part  should  call  for  a  "get-away." 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  Outlook 
from  the  beginning  was  a  mistake.     It  gained  a  good 


agile  Colonel.  Then  the  connection  has  been  a  distinct 
embarrassment  to  Brother  Abbott's  advertising  depart- 
ment. Dislike  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  pretty  generally 
dominated  the  business  world  in  recent  vears,  and  has 


Exit  Huerta. 

History  will  adjudge  President  Huerta  by  the  stand- 
ards of  his  country  and  his  times.  Under  these  stand- 
ards the  crimes  of  his  regime,  in  so  far  as  he  may  be 
personally  responsible  for  them,  will  be  cancelled. 
Judgment  of  the  man  will  take  stock  of  his  individual 
courage,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  has  faced  colossal 
difficulties,  the  poise  with  which  he  has  met  an  aggres- 
sive and  overwhelming  enmity. 

The  retirement  of  Huerta  involves  a  change  of  deal, 
but  it  does  not  modify  the  game.  There  remain  the 
old  contentions,  the  fixed  hatreds,  the  utter  selfishness, 
and  the  gross  savagery  precisely  as  in  the  past. 
Huerta's  going  tends  not  in  the  slightest  measure  to 
pacification  of  the  country;  it  leaves  the  situation  in  no 
sense  better  than  it  was. 

The  failure  of  Huerta  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  forces  within  the  country.  It  is  a  direct  effect  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  government.  The  moral, 
financial,  and  the  military  powers  of  this  country  have 
now  for  a  full  year  been  cooperating  with  the  in- 
surgents. We  and  not  they  have  won  their  fight,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  won.  In  the  last  analysis  we  and 
not  they  are  logically  and  morally  responsible  for  the 
consequences. 

Professedly  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Mexico.  We 
claim  to  have  no  part  in.  we  admit  no  responsibility  for, 
the  terrible  doings  of  the  past  year.  Yet  American 
influence  tied  the  hands  of  Huerta,  American  authority 
held  him  impotent  and  helpless  before  his  enemies.  At 
the  same  time  American  official  sympathy  gave  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  rebellion,  and  a  calculated  Amer- 
ican policy  provided  the  agents  of  insurrection  with  the 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  conflict. 

Xow  we  are  to  see  a  new  development  in  American 
policy  towards  Mexico.  The  government  at  Washing- 
ton ought  to  profit  by  its  mistakes.  It  ought,  regarding 
the  old  slate  as  wiped  clean,  to  start  afresh  and  with- 
out prejudice.  That  it  will  do  this,  we  say  it  regret- 
fully, we  have  no  faith  or  hope.  We  fear  that  there 
will  be  neither  the  practical  intelligence  nor  the  strong- 
handed  resolution  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done — what 
must  in  the  end  be  done.  We  foresee  an  era  further 
extended  of  turmoil  and  chaos  under  the  whimsical  no- 
tion that  in  some  miraculous  way  ignorant,  besotted, 
savage  Mexico  may  come  to  the  standards  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  conform  in  orderly  and 
patriotic  spirit  to  the  elevated  maxims  of  her  borrowed 
constitution. 

The  immediate  situation  is  desperate.  An  exhilarated 
and  bloodthirsty  horde  is  marching  upon  the  capital. 
Unless  it  be  restrained,  unspeakable  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties will  mark  its  possession  of  that  beautiful  city. 
There  is  but  one  force  in  the  world  that  can  stay  its 
hand.  The  government  at  Washington  may.  if  it  have 
the  judgment  and  the  nerve  to  act,  command  Villa  to 
halt.     It  ought  to  act,  and  the  method  of  its  action 
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should  be  the  immediate  placement  of  the  force  now 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico. 


Washington  Topics. 
The  demonstration  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week,  planned  to  concentrate  sentiment  and 
put  "go"  into  the  movement  for  constitutional  suffrage, 
has  had  a  quite  contrariwise  effect.  It  has  increased 
differences,  widened  the  old  breach  between  the  ultras 
and  the  moderates,  and  discouraged  the  effort  to 
inaugurate  a  nation-wide  campaign.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  engineered  by  an  organization  which  styles 
itself  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage, 
and  which,  in  so  far  as  militantism  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  militant  body.  It  is  clamoring  for  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Bristow-Mondell  resolution  submitting 
a  suffrage  constitutional  amendment.  When  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  be  cross-examined  by  his  visitors  and 
abruptly  left  them,  after  saying  that  the  subject  was 
one  for  state  and  not  national  action,  the  Congressional 
Union  promptly  came  out  with  a  denunciation  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  President.  We  say  promptly, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  resolutions  of  denun- 
ciation, having  been  prepared  and  duly  printed  in  ad- 
vance, were  distributed  upon  the  street  before  the  tail 
end  of  the  procession  had  gotten  fairly  out  of  the 
White  House.  Now  in  disapproval  of  the  extreme  de- 
mands and  of  the  general  precipitancy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union  comes  the  more  or  less  reserved  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  the  rival  organization,  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  President.  Defense  of  anybody  or  any- 
thing is  a  new  role  for  the  Reverend  Anna,  who  in 
character,  temperament,  and  personal  style  is  the  coun- 
terpart in  petticoats  of  Brother  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Miss  Shaw  disavows  the  performance  of  the 
Congressional  Union  suffragists,  and  talks  of  tolerance 
and  non-militancy.  The  Congressional  Union  advises 
its  sympathizers  in  every  suffrage  state  to  vote  against 
the  Democrats;  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  ad- 
vises its  supporters  to  pick  out  individuals  to  vote  for 
or  against,  and  not  to  permit  partisanship  to  control 
their  action.  

Meanwhile  the  Congressional  Union  is  busy  with  its 
militant  campaign.  A  small,  red-headed,  and  dy- 
namic personality,  Miss  Mary  Brennan.  who  has  more 
or  less  sky-rocketed  over  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recent 
years,  is  the  most  active  of  a  group  of  hysterical 
workers  for  the  Union.  Miss  Brennan's  specialty  is 
public  agitation.  And  by  way  of  an  engaging  novelty 
she  has  set  up  a  huge  and  highly-colored  umbrella  as 
big  as  a  circus  tent  on  the  beach  at  Atlantic  City,  where 
she  is  conducting  a  continuous  performance  of  what 
she  calls  "bathing  suit  rallies."  This  designation,  re- 
garded from  this  distance,  is  a  bit  vague,  but  recalling 
one  fleeting  view  of  the  bathing  beach  at  Atlantic  City, 
we  suspect  that  it  will  be  a  taking  card  with  the  bald- 
heads.  As  a  side  issue,  Miss  Brennan  has  a  scheme  for 
organizing  a  corps  of  athletic  female  life-savers  for 
beach  service.  God  help  any  anti-suffrage  congress- 
man, or  even  any  anti-suffrage  editor,  who  may  chance 
to  get  a  cramp  in  the  stretch  of  beach  patroled  by  Miss 
Brennan's  volunteers! 


If  it  be  true  that  the  angels  look  down  with  con- 
sciousness and  understanding  upon  what  goes  on  in  this 
old  world,  there  must  these  days  be  some  quiet 
chuckling  in  heaven  when  the  shade  of  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  once  of  Maine,  observes  current  developments  in 
parliamentary  practice.  It  seems  only  the  other  day 
when  Mr.  Reed,  very  much  in  the  flesh,  roused  to  fierce 
rage  the  spirit  of  Democracy  by  "counting  a  quorum" 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  dubbed 
"Czar,"  and  wherever  two  or  three  Democrats  were 
gathered  together,  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  was  called  all  the  bad  names  in  the  calen- 
dar. He  was  stigmatized  as  a  breaker-down  of  our 
liberties — a  very  Atilla  of  iconoclastic  innovation. 
Who  does  not  recall  how  Representative  "Buck"  Kil- 
gore  of  Texas  nearly  burst  all  his  blood-vessels  in 
virtuous  rage  when  ordered  to  stay  in  and  be  counted, 
when  he  wanted  not  to  be  counted,  and  kicked  his  way 
out  of  the  locked  door  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Then  it  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Democracy 
came  into  control  of  the  House  it  wavered  a  bit,  but 
finally  with  a  shamed  face  adopted  and  enforced  the 


obnoxious  Reed  rules,  slightly  modified  by  a  skillful 
juggling  of  language  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  con- 
sistency. It  is  not  forgotten  that  when  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  representing  a  rude  Republicanism,  became 
Speaker,  and  reestablished  the  Reed  rules  in  their  bare 
verity.  Democracy  returned  to  its  ground  of  protest, 
and  railed  some  more  against  "Caesarism,"  "Czarism," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

During  the  period  of  these  doings  in  the  House,  the 
Senate  held  strictly  to  the  old  procedure,  which  per- 
mitted unlimited  freedom  of  debate,  or  of  what  was 
called  by  that  name.  The  Republican  party,  for  all  its 
hard  riding  in  the  House,  dared  not  adventure  so  far  as 
to  enforce  cloture  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Democracy 
came  into  authority  unlimited  privilege  of  debate  was 
still  the  rule  in  the  Senate. 


as  a  member  of  the   President's  cabin. 
discreet    silence.      Nothing    puts    so    linn    :i 
the  mouth  of  a  statesman  as  a  cabinet  post. 


But  this  rule  has  its  discomforts.  It  interferes  with 
the  prompt  and  automatic  action  which  the  controlling 
powers  would  like  to  enforce.  A  Democratic  Vice- 
President  and  a  Democratic  majority  want  to  run 
things  their  own  way,  and  they  are  annoyed  by  the  de- 
lays and  confusions  permissible  to  the  opposition  under 
the  rule  of  free  discussion.  The  rights  of  the  minority 
make  a  fine  theme  for  academic  talk,  but  when  the 
Democracy  is  in  the  majority  it  wants  all  the  advantages 
attaching  to  that  status.  So  we  come  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall,  driven  by  his  desire  to  expedite  business, 
hampered  on  the  one  hand  by  Democratic  absenteeism 
and  on  the  other  by  filibustering  opposition,  counting  a 
quorum  in  the  Senate  precisely  as  Tom  Reed  did  in 
the  House.  "The  chair  is  about  to  make  a  ruling," 
sharply  remarked  the  Vice-President  in  open  session  on 
July  3d.  "On  the  roll-call  there  are  thirty-four  yeas 
and  fourteen  nays.  There  are  three  senators  in  the 
Senate  chamber  who  have  announced  their  pairs.  With 
the  vote  and  the  announced  pairs  there  is  a  quorum 
present.  If  those  who  announced  their  pairs  should 
vote  in  the  negative  the  motion  would  still  prevail.  In 
order  that  the  question  may  be  definitely  settled,  the 
chair  rules  that  the  motion  does  prevail."  And,  strange 
to  tell — or  is  it  strange  to  tell  ? — the  chair  was  duly- 
sustained.  It  is  all  very  interesting  and  very  human. 
And  right  here  is  where  the  ghost  of  Tom  Reed 
shakes  its — let  us  hope — still  fat  if  angelic  sides  ! 

And  speaking  of  human  things,  a  remark  made  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  Fourth  of  July  talk  at  Phila- 
delphia merits  attention.  "There  are  some  gentlemen 
in  Washington,"  said  the  President,  "who  are  showing 
themselves  to  be  patriotic  in  a  way  that  does  not  attract 
very  much  attention.  The  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  who  stay  in  hot  Washington  to  maintain  a 
quorum  and  transact  public  business  are  performing  an 
act  of  patriotism.  I  honor  them  for  it,  and  I  am 
mightily  glad  to  stick  by  them  until  it  is  over."  Now 
the  joker  in  this  naive  remark  is  that  there  is  not  one 
man  in  Congress,  not  one  man  in  or  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration save  President  Wilson  himself,  who  is  eager  to 
have  Congress  stick  on  the  job.  The  President  wants 
Congress  to  stay  in  session.  Reluctant  and  protesting, 
it  stays  in  session.     Hence  it  is  patriotic. 

What  I  want  is  patriotic.  What  you  want  is  un- 
patriotic. It  is  perfectly  clear.  So  operates  the  school- 
master mind.  

The  progress  of  the  Trade  Commission  bill  in  the 
Senate,  where  as  many  as  twelve  senators — no  more — 
are  giving  it  serious  attention,  is  indicating  very  clearly 
the  real  as  distinct  from  the  artificial  line  of  cleavage 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  line  which  runs  horizontally 
through  both  old  parties,  setting  the  radicals  on  one 
side  and  the  conservatives  on  the  other.  Thus  we  have 
Senator  Cummins  advocating  the  bill,  which  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  New  Nationalism  and  the  substitution 
of  government  by  commission  and  executive  edict  for 
government  by  law,  on  one  side  of  the  line ;  on  the 
other  we  have  Senator  Borah,  liberal  Republican,  but 
no  radical,  holding  up  a  warning  hand.  We  see  the 
radical  Democrats  lining  up  with  Cummins  and  we  see 
the  conservative  Democrats  lining  up  with  Borah. 
Cummins  wants  the  bill  more  radical  and  stronger  than 
it  is.  Borah  regards  it  as  leading  to  a  further  develop- 
ment of  bureaucracy,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  used  as  a  buffer  against  the 
Sherman  law.  Quite  confidentially  it  is  whispered 
about  Washington  that  the  private  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  McReynolds  coincides  with  the  expressed 
views  of  Mr.  Borah.     But  of  course  Mr.  McReynolds 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  whole  country  we  believe,  outside  the  narrow 
sphere  of  intense  Democratic  partisanship,  would  be 
gratified  by  the  appointment  of  ex-President  Tail  to 
the  Associate  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Justice  Lurton.  Vet  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  done.  Partisan  pressure  will  be  too  great. 
Perhaps  the  President  is  lacking  in  the  breadth  and 
generosity  required  for  so  signal  an  act.  Among  those 
declared  by  gossip  to  be  in  line  for  the  appointment  we 
note  with  interest  that  of  our  own  Lane.  In  main- 
ways  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lane  would  be  personally 
and  widely  gratifying.  None  the  less,  candor  requires 
it  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Lane's  strictly  technical  qualifica- 
tions— that  is  to  say  his  training,  experience,  and  stand- 
ing as  a  lawyer — are  hardly  such  as  would  justify  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  Mr.  Lane  within 
the  limits  of  his  equipment — work  very  important.  But 
he  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he- 
has  had  no  adequate  preparation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Faith  and  Practice  of  Christian  Science. 

Sak   Francisco,  July    13.    1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  Argonaut  contains  an  article  on 
the  "Go-to-Church  Movement,"  in  which  you  account  for  the 
wonderful  prosperity  and  growth  of  Christian  Science  by  say- 
ing: "Christian  Science  *  *  *  requires  of  its  communi- 
cants no  adhesion  to  outworn  creeds.  The  Christian  Scientist 
may  believe  what  he  likes." 

Now,  while  we  appreciate  the  spirit  with  which  this  writer 
handles  the  subject,  giving  Christian  Science  credit  for  ac- 
complishing much  good  by  giving,  as  he  puts  it,  a  "certain 
spiritual  and  moral  uplift"  to  the  individual,  still  it  is  quite 
misleading  to  state  "the  Christian  Scientist  may  believe  what 
he  likes."  While  it  may  be  said  that  Christian  Scientists  have 
no  "doctrinal  beliefs"  (see  page  496.  "Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy),  but  in 
order  to  join  the  Christian  Science  church  one  has  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  tenets  as  given  in  the  Church  Manual,  and  in 
"Science  and  Health,"  page  497.  The  first  tenet  reads  as 
follows :  "As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspired  Word 
of  the  Bible  as  our  sufficient  guide  to  eternal  Life."  The 
second  tenet,  an  outgrowth  of  the  first,  reads :  "We  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  one  supreme  and  infinite  God.  We 
acknowledge  His  Son,  one  Christ :  the  Holy  Ghost  or  divine 
Comforter  ;  and  man  in  God's  image  and  likeness."  And  the 
sixth  is  as  follows :  "And  we  solemnly  promise  to  watch, 
and  pray  for  that  Mind  to  be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us ; 
and  to   be  merciful,  just,   and  pure." 

The  Christian  Scientist  is  expected  to  live  his  religion,  thus 
proving  his  words  by  his  works.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
the  Christian  Scientist  has  to  eat  and  pay  rent  as  do  others,  he 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  his  services  as  are  other  people,  if 
this  is  the  point  which  our  friend  refers  to  when  he  accuses 
Christian  Scientists  of  having  "too  close  an  alliance  with  the 
rules  of  thrift,"  and  also  charges  them  with  turning  out  too 
many  "eagerly  thrifty  practitioners."  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  Christian  Science  practitioners  have  all  done  much  of 
charity  work  among  those  who  have  no  means.  The  Bible 
says,  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  In  Jeremiah.  22:1.1. 
we  read :  "Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  un- 
righteousness, and  his  chambers  by  wrong ;  that  useth  his 
neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his 
work." 

As  to  the  "overpriced  books."  the  fact  is  that  no  one  is 
ever  solicited  to  buy  the  Bible  or  a  copy  of  "Science  and 
Health"  (the  Christian  Science  text-book).  There  are  Chris- 
tian Science  Free  Reading  Rooms  in  nearly  every  city,  where 
Christian  Science  literature  may  be  read  or  borrowed,  free 
of  charge.  Most  of  our  public  libraries  are  also  supplied  with 
these  books.  Yours  truly.  Thomas   I-'.  Watson. 

Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  settlement  and  development  of  the  West  does  not 
appear  to  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  animals 
which  prey  upon  domestic  live-stock,  and  the  loss  from 
that  source  alone  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Within  the  forests,  however,  the  number  of  do- 
mestic animals  killed  has  been  appreciably  reduced  by 
the  campaign  against  wild  animals  waged  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  forest  service.  During  the  past  eight  years 
forest  officers  have  killed  over  thirty-five  thousand 
predatory  animals,  consisting  of  coyotes,  wolves,  bear, 
mountain  lion,  wildcats,  and  lynx,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  beasts. 


No  more  novel  method  of  gold  "mining"  has  ever 
come  to  light  than  at  a  deserted  mining  camp  near 
Wickes,  Montana.  To  be  exact,  it  is  the  remains  of 
what  was  once  a  thriving  village  at  the  ( iregory  mine. 
It  has  developed  that  the  sand  used  in  plastering  the 
houses  came  from  tailings  ponds  rich  in  gold.  Now 
that  the  camp  is  falling  to  decay,  the  old  cottages  are 
being  torn  down  and  the  plaster  carefully  saved  and 
shipped  to  the  East  Helena  smelter, 
■»■ 

Flumes  of  the  V-type  are  extensively  used  in  Cali- 
fornia, transporting  annually  about  110,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  from  the  mountains  to  the  valley.  Some  of 
those  in  the  Southern  Sierras  are  sixty  miles  in  length. 
Such  flumes  are  said  to  cost  between  $4000  and  $5000 
per  mile. 
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THE  MORGANATIC  MARRIAGE. 

Every  now  and  then  the  American  public  is  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  that  curious  institution  known  as  the  morga- 
natic marriage,  and  then  there  is  usually  an  explosion  of  in 
iignation  at  what  is  called,  for  some  curious  reason,  an  insult 
to  womanhood.  The  explosion  has  been  particularly  loud 
upon  those  few  occasions  wherein  an  American  woman  has 
been  concerned.  As  the  morganatic  marriage  is  to  be  found 
only  in  monarchical  countries,  we  doubtless  believe  ourselves 
to  be  denouncing  an  effete  social  system,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  all  social  systems  that  are  not  exactly  like  ours 
are  effete  and  suitable  for  denunciation.  But  the  morganatic 
marriage  is  actually  no  more  than  a  union  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  give  its  sanction  or  recognition,  and  while 
we  may  hold  very  strong  opinions  as  to  the  reasons  for  such 
a  refusal  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  object  to  the  fact 
of  the  refusal  as  such.  There  are  now  various  states  in  the 
Union  that  refuse  to  assent  to  certain  marriages  on  the 
ground  of  an  adverse  heredity,  and  even  do  all  that  they  can  to 
prevent  them.  In  a  few  years'  time  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible to  get  married  at  all — or  indeed  to  do  anything  else 
— without  the  assent  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Eugenist  Society 
of  Little  Mudville,  and  so  we  have  here  all  the  essential 
principles  of  the  morganatic  marriage.  In  Wisconsin  you  can 
not  get  married  at  all  until  the  doctors  have  taken  a  sample 
of  your  brains,  if  you  have  any,  or  j*our  spinal  cord.  The 
apparent  and  eminently  proper  reason  for  this  procedure  is 
to  prevent  any  more  of  the  present  brand  of  Wisconsinites 
from  being  born,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  law  is  based  is  the  theory  of  heredity.  That  is 
precisely  the  principle  upon  which  the  morganatic  marriage 
is  based,  but  in  Europe  the  principle  is  applied  to  the  royal 
family  only,  and  in  Wisconsin  it  is  applied  to  every  one. 
There  may  be  naughty  people  in  Wisconsin  who  will  observe 
the  essentials  of  matrimony  while  compulsorily  neglecting  its 
formalities,  and  as  a  result  they  may  have  babies.  Such 
things  have  been  heard  of,  even  in  Wisconsin.  The  law  will 
then  refuse  to  regard  those  babies  as  legitimate,  and  so  there 
we  shall  have  the  morganatic  marriage  in  all  its  glories. 
And  such  "marriages"  will  probably  be  numerous.  America, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  reformer,  will  soon  be  the 
home  of  the  morganatic  marriage,  just  as  it  is  now  the  home 
of  the   trial   marriage,  

The  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria — he  who  was  murdered 
a  week  or  so  ago — was  married  morganatically.  His  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  had  been  a  maid  of  honor  in  the  im- 
perial family,  and  when  the  prince  was  observed  to  be  casting 
interested  eyes  in  her  direction,  as  even  princes  will  do,  she 
was  summarily  turned  out  of  doors.  But  the  prince  insisted 
upon  having  his  own  way.  and  so  he  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  with  the  lady,  but  the  bride  herself  was 
deserted  by  her  own  family  and  she  stood  at  the  altar  prac- 
tically alone.  Moreover,  Prince  Ferdinand  had  to  take  an 
oath  to  the  effect  that  the  children  of  the  marriage  "can  never 
be  regarded  as  legitimate  children."  They  could  never 
claim  the  throne.  They  were  to  be  as  far  beyond  the  law  as 
if  their  parents  had  been  united  in  Wisconsin  without  having 
their  alleged  brains  tested.  But  they  were  rather  more  lenient 
in  Austria  than  in  Wisconsin.  In  Austria  they  were  allowed 
the  usual  religious  ceremony.  In  Wisconsin  it  would  have 
been  forbidden  them,  and  if  they  had  merely  disregarded  the 
ceremony  they  might  have  been  arrested  by  the  police  as 
white-slavers  or  something  of  that  kind.  Prince  Ferdinand 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  a  man,  for  he  compelled 
his  family  to  receive  his  wife,  and  eventually  she  was  given 
a  precedence  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  grand  duchess.  There 
was  never  any  scandal,  never  any  ugly  happening  or  rude- 
ness, but  certainly  there  would  have  been  if  the  ladies  of 
the  court  had  not  had  some  substantial  reasons  to  hold  the 
prince  in   awe.  

There  was  another  morganatic  marriage  that  did  result  in 
a  decidedly  ugly  scandal.  When  Ferdinand  de  Saxe  Coburg. 
grandfather  of  the  late  Dom  Carlos,  married  Miss  Elise 
Frederica  Hensler,  the  opera  singer,  his  royal  relatives  were 
up  in  arms  and  vowed  that  the  lady  should  be  taught  her 
proper  place,  a  piece  of  instruction  that  they  were  well 
qualified  to  impart.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  lady  herself.  She  was  not  only  virtuous,  but  she  could 
make  admirable  cakes,  and  it  may  be  noted  in  the  lady's 
praise  that  while  we  can  all  be  virtuous  we  can  not  all  make 
cakes.  That  her  cakes  were  all  that  cakes  ought  to  be  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Grant,  who  ate  some  of 
them,  or  said  she  did,  and  approved  of  them  highly.  But 
her  excellence  in  the  culinary  art  did  not  save  her  from  the 
furies  of  the  court  of  Portugal.  Queen  Maria  Pia  referred 
to  her  habitually  as  "that  person,"'  and  we  all  know  the  con- 
centrated venom  that  can  be  put  into  that  phrase  by  the 
feminine  tongue.  Queen  Maria  Pia  pointedly  turned  her  back 
upon  the  poor  parvenu,  and  of  course  the  lackeys  of  the 
court  did  the  same  thing.  LTpon  one  occasion  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  found  herself  without  an  escort  in  the  anteroom 
of  a  royal  reception,  and  she  was  allowed  to  taste  the  full 
bitterness  of  her  splendid  isolation.  Then  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador took  pity  upon  her  and  offered  his  arm,  but  on 
reaching  the  hall  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  vacant  place 
for  her,  and  all  the  men  were  just  as  oblivious  of  her  plight 
as  though  they  had  been  in  a  San  Francisco  street-car  and 
she  had  been  hanging  to  a  strap.  Queen  Maria  Pia  had  seen 
to  it  that  there  should  be  no  vacant  chair,  and  the  situation 
was  fast  becoming  a  tragedy  when  the  wife  of  the  Spanish 
ambassa  lor  vacated  her  seat  and  gave  it  to  the  victim  of 
royal  and  feminine  spite.  Then  all  the  men  at  once  rose 
and  off  rred  their  chairs  to  the  Spanish  lady  and  so  empha- 
^i/.ed  .  iC  original  insult. 


And  now  it  seems  that  Europe  is  to  have  another  morga- 
natic marriage.  Prince  Oscar  of  Germany  is  determined  to 
marry  Fraulein  von  Bassewitz-Levitzow,  but  as  Prince  Oscar 
is  not  likely  to  become  heir  to  the  throne  the  event  is  not  a 
very  important  one.  But  the  lady  must  be  content  to  be  a 
wife  and  no  more.  She  will  not  be  a  princess.  No  rank 
whatever  will  come  to  her  with  her  marriage,  although  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  some  rank  will  be  conferred  upon  her. 
She  will  have  no  status  whatsoever  in  royal  gatherings  except 
such  status  as  may  accompany  the  title  that  will  be  given  to  her. 
Her  position  will  always  be  a  difficult  one,  and  of  course 
her  husband's  position  will  be  equally  difficult,  since  etiquette 
will  not  allow  him  to  stand  by  his  wife's  side,  and  will  not 
allow  her  to  stand  by  his  side.  Doubtless  the  young  couple 
will  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  come  within  the  radius  wherein 
etiquette  rules.  Away  from  the  royal  court  they  can  cut  quite 
a  swathe  in  some  provincial  city  on  the  general  principle 
that  among  the  blind  the  one-eved  man  is  king. 


There  are  no  morganatic  marriages  in  England.  Royalty 
in  Great  Britain  is  either  married  or  it  is  not  married. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  and  no  compromises.  But 
royalty  must  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
and  no  ceremony  whatsoever  is  considered  to  be  a  marriage 
without  that  consent.  The  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1772  pro- 
vides that  no  member  of  the  royal  family  shall  marry  "with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, signified  under  the  great  seal  and  declared  in  coun- 
cil." Lacking  this  consent  any  and  every  marriage  is  null 
and  void  and  as  though  it  had  never  been  celebrated.  The 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
morganatically  married  to  Miss  Fairbrother,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  not  married  to  her  at  all.  He  merely  lived 
with  her.  He  could  have  sent  her  away  at  any  moment  and 
she  would  have  had  no  redress.  Doubtless  they  considered 
that  they  were  married,  and  if  we  may  express  a  personal 
opinion  on  so  momentous  a  topic  as  the  marriage  of  royalties 
it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  recording  angel  also  con- 
sidered that  they  were  married,  and  therefore  failed  to  make 
any  of  the  usual  debit  entries  in  his  ledger — if  indeed  the 
recording  angel  is  in  the  least  interested  in  marriage  cere- 
monies, which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting. 


Now  all  this  sounds  very  crude,  and  perhaps  even  very 
cruel,  until  we  remember  that  we  are  doing  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing  ourselves,  but  on  a  much  wider  scale  and 
much  more  barbarously.  We  seem  all  to  have  decided  that 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  certain  kinds  of  people  from  being 
born,  although  whether  we  can  actually  do  so  or  not  may 
still  be  in  doubt  by  the  few  who  have  preserved  some  rudi- 
mentary powers  of  thought.  The  royal  families  of  Europe 
do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  we  do.  They  do  not  say  that  these 
undesirable  persons  shall  not  be  born  at  all.  They  only  say 
that  they  shall  not  be  born  in  the  royal  families.  They  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  blood  of  tinkers  and  tailors  in  those 
select  veins,  and  so  they  take  the  obvious  way  to  prevent  it. 
Our  own  particular  antipathies  are  directed  toward  persons 
who  may  have  tuberculosis,  or  glanders,  or  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  or  a  tendency  to  break  the  Sabbath,  and  we,  top, 
take  the  obvious  ways  to  prevent  their  birth.  But  we  do 
very*  much  more  than  this.  In  at  least  one  state  it  is  the 
law  that  any  one  who  has  twice  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
shall  be  placed  by  surgical  means  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
marriage  and  parentage,  in  other  words  that  they  shall  be 
mutilated.  Now  in  that  particular  state  it  is  a  crime  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  to  harness  your  horse  insufficiently, 
and  to  do  a  variety  of  other  things  that  the  recording 
angel — already  cited  in  this  case — is  quite  indifferent  to. 
So  that  in  our  anxiety  to  prevent  the  birth  of  persons  who 
may  inherit  undesirable  traits  it  has  actually  been  enacted 
that  a  person  who  upon  two  occasions  is  careless  about  the 
harness  of  his  horse  shall  be  rendered  by  surgical  means  in- 
capable of  being  a  father,  presumably  for  fear  that  careless- 
ness in  harnessing  a  horse  may  prove  to  be  a  transmissible 
trait.  Obviously,  then,  we  can  not  afford  to  throw  stones 
at  the  morganatic  marriage,  which  is  based  upon  a  certain 
belief  in  the  power  of  heredity  which,  among  ourselves,  is 
not  merely  a  belief,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mania.  The 
royal  families  of  Europe  may  show  a  lamentable  lack  of 
taste  in  wishing  to  exclude  the  blood  of  tinkers  and  tailors 
from  their  veins,  but  at  least  they  have  a  right  to  do  what 
they  wish  in  this  matter.  Probably  they  would  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  ideas  that  have  gotten  them- 
selves made  into  laws  in  Wisconsin  and  other  aboriginal 
states.  They  might  laugh  at  the  idea  that  harnessing  -  a 
horse  is  a  transmissible  trait  that  should  be  extirpated  by  the 
surgeon's  knife,  and  they  would  certainly  be  vastly  amused 
at  the  thought  of  extracting  a  sample  of  a  man's  spinal  cord 
before  allowing  him  to  many.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  ideas  that  mark  an  effete  state  of  civilization  in  one 
place  may  easily  become  the  marks  of  an  enlightened  and 
scientific  progress   in   another.  Sidney    Coryn. 


The  production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  United 
States  during  1913,  wholly  in  Virginia,  was  only  4048 
tons.  Though  this  was  the  largest  output  since  1908, 
the  domestic  production  has  for  twenty  years  been 
negligible  compared  with  the  imports,  which  amounted 
to  345,090  tons  in  1913.  India.  Russia,  and  Brazil,  in 
the  order  named,  supply  practically  the  entire  amount 
of  these  ores  needed  by  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  These  three  countries  produce,  in  fact,  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  United  States,  with  enormous  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  depends  on  deposits  in  foreign  countries  for 
most  of  its  supply  of  metals  used'  as  certain  alloys. 


A  MODEL  CASHIER. 

M.  Navet's  Vacation  Has  Unusual  Consequences. 
♦ 

After  the  disagreeable  summer  of  that  rainy  year  of 
our  Lord  1891,  Parisians  generally,  and  the  residents 
upon  the  Rue  des  Archives  in  particular,  were  disposed 
to  make  the  most  of  the  sunny  days  of  a  charming  au- 
tumn. Accordingly,  M.  Auguste  Xavet  decided  to  im- 
prove a  few  of  the  fine  days  by  accepting  the  invitation 
of  an  old  army  comrade  living  near  Dijon. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  hard  for  him  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  cares  of  a  prosperous  business  (buttons  whole- 
sale, patented  at  home  and  abroad)  ;  but  he  really 
needed  a  vacation,  and  then  Jules  Caniveau  would  be  in 
charge  during  his  absence.  Jules  was  a  model  cashier, 
and  the  confidential  clerk  of  Xavet,  who  was  very  proud 
of  him.  With  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  Mme.  Xavet.  who  lived  in  the 
building  in  which  the  shop  was  located,  would  visit  it 
regularly.  The  eye  of  the  master  would  be  replaced  by 
that  of  the  mistress. 

Early  in  October,  M.  Xavet  bought  a  complete  hunt- 
ing outfit,  and  on  a  Saturday  made  his  adieux  to  his 
wife.  The  parting  was  not  particularly  affecting. 
There  had  been  a  coldness  between  monsieur  and 
madame  for  a  long  time.  Mme.  Olympe  Xavet.  nee 
Lafleur,  was  of  a  dreamy  and  romantic  nature,  and  had 
hardly  been  able  to  endure  life  with  her  husband,  a  man 
entirely  practical  and  commonplace.  She  was  neither 
sorry  nor  glad  when  her  husband  left  her,  vet  she 
seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  relief. 

The  next  day  she  descended  to  the  shop  to  help  pass 
away  the  time,  and  also  to  comply  with  her  husband's 
request.  Jules  Caniveau  gave  her  the  details  of  the 
business,  and  inquired  about  her  health  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  much  interest.  Jules  was  a  charming 
fellow,  hardly  thirty-five  years  old,  with  a  black  mus- 
tache and  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes  behind  elegant  eye- 
glasses. His  manners  were  easy  and  agreeable. 
Olympe  had  always  thought  him  fine-looking,  but  as 
she  had  never  had  any  lengthy  conversation  with  him, 
she  had  not  fully  appreciated  his  amiable  qualities. 
Two  days  were  sufficient  for  this  study. 


Meanwhile,  Auguste  and  his  friend  traversed  hill 
and  dale,  did  a  little  shooting,  ate  a  good  deal,  and 
drank  still  more.  The  pure  air,  the  sun,  and  the  good 
wine  worked  wonders  on  the  honest  button  merchant, 
who  had  never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life. 

When,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  voice  of  duty  made 
itself  heard,  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he 
listened  to  its  promptings.  He  notified  his  wife  by 
telegraph  of  his  return,  and  sadly  started  for  Paris, 
cursing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  button  trade, 
matrimony,  and  the  Rue  des  Archives. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived 
at  his  shop,  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  already 
closed.  Having  a  key  to  a  rear  door,  he  entered  that 
way,  without  disturbing  the  concierge.  Xothing  un- 
usual appeared  at  first  sight,  except  a  large  envelope 
exposed  on  the  desk  of  Jules  Caniveau,  which  he  im- 
mediately opened,  as  it  bore  this  superscription : 
To  M.  Auguste  Navet,  Paris. 
It   contained  the   following  letter: 

Monsieur:     Madame  your  wife  desires  me   to   notify  you 
herewith  that  she  has  decided  to  leave  you.     As  she  has  per- 
suaded me  to  accompany  her,  and  as  I  do  not  consider  it  my 
duty    to   decline    the   great    inducements   that   she    has    o'lered 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  will  regard  lis  both  as  no 
longer  connected  with   your  honorable  house. 
I    have  collected    notes    and    accounts,    as    per    memoran- 
dums   No.     7    and    S,    bills    receivable    book,    amount- 
ing   to    fr.  58.591.75 

Add     receipts  for  last  eight  days 3,997.25 

cash  balance  per  cash  book 827.30 

Making   a   total    of fr.  63.416.30 

From  this  amount  it  will  be  proper  to  deduct: 

1.  The    dowry    of    madame    your    wife,    re- 

sumed  by   her,    say fr.  50.000.00 

2.  My    guarantee    deposit 1 0,000.00 

3.  Seventeen    days'    salary    to    date    at    500 

francs  per  month 2S3.22 

4.  Six    months    pay    as    indemnity    on    ac- 

count    of     irresistible     influence     exer- 
cised by  a  person   for  whose  acts  you 

are  legally    responsible 3,000.00 

-fr.  63,283.22 

You  will  find  inclosed  the  difference  in  your  favor,  amount- 
ing to  133.0S-  francs,  with  which  you  will  please  credit  me  to 
balance  the  account. 

I  leave  the  books  posted  up  to  date  and  correct,  according  to 
my  invariable  custom,  and  beg  you,  monsieur,  to  accept  our 
warmest  regards.  Signed :     Jules   Caniveau. 

Read  and  approved. 

Signed:     Olympe   Xavet.    nee   Lafleur. 

P.  S.     We  are  going  abroad   (paste  restante). 

Auguste  Xavet  believed  at  first  that  he  would  have 
a  fit  of  illness.  But,  after  a  little  reflection,  he  saw 
that  his  having  a  fever  would  riot  help  matters  in  the 
least,  and  he  applied  himself  to  his  business  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

"After  all."  said  he  the  other  day  to  a  friend  at  the 
Cafe  de  la  Terrasse.  "what  troubles  me  is  not  that 
wretched  Jules  carrying  oft"  my  wife.  In  that  he  did 
me  a  service.*' 

"Well,  then,"  said  one  of  the  part}-,  "what  are  you 
angry  about?" 

"It  is  with  her !  To  rob  me  of  a  cashier  so  scrupu- 
lous, so  exact !  Xever  will  I  be  able  to  find  his  equal !" 
— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of 
Maurice  Dancourt. 
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JEAN  LACOSTE'S  WIFE. 


Her  Hatred  Vents  Itself  on  Celeste's  Birthday. 


Jean  Lacoste's  wife  came  suddenly  upon  the  three 
cypress  trees  that  marked  the  road  to  Moss  Beach,  and 
sne  sat  down.  She  was  very  tired.  But  Jean  Lacoste's 
wife  could  not  remember  when  she  had  been  anything 
but  tired.  Life,  to  her,  seemed  just  one  long,  un- 
finished task,  a  succession  of  days  that  came  and  went 
with  dull  regularity — days  of  toils,  days  of  sickness, 
days  of  fast. 

Years  ago,  in  her  own  country,  she  had  experienced 
an  occasional  feast  day.  When  she  was  confirmed 
there  had  been  feasting  and  much  wine ;  when  she  was 
married  there  had  been  feasting  and  much  wine ;  and 
when  her  child  was  christened — yes,  there  had  been 
feasting  and  much  wine  again.  The  thought  of  her 
child  brought  her  to  her  feet.  Jean  Lacoste's  wife 
shook  bits  of  dead  cypress  from  her  skirt  and  started 
once  more  toward  the  village. 

From  the  three  cypress  trees  the  road  dipped, 
running  thread-like  along  the  deep-bosomed  California 
hills,  naked,  unashamed  hills,  that  rolled  treeless  to  the 
sandy  flats  below.  A  June  trade-wind  ruffled  the  sea, 
and  ran  gayly  through  the  uncut  fields.  Jean  Lacoste's 
wife  held  her  hat  in  place  and  dragged  herself  wearily 
down-hill. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Moss  Beach  she  was  fagged, 
but  the  thought  of  her  child  gave  zest  to  her  errand. 
She  passed  the  church  and,  halting  a  moment  before 
the  general  store,  crossed  the  street  and  opened  the 
bakery  door.  A  pleasant  smell  of  fresh  bread  en- 
veloped her.  Jean  Lacoste's  wife  sank  upon  a  bench 
by  the  counter. 

A  German  came  out  and  stared  at  her;  she  rose. 

"Please,"  she  faltered,  '-'I  wish  to  buy  a  cake." 

The  man  coughed.     "A  cake?    Well,  here  they  are." 

She  went  closer  to  inspect  the  assortment.  The 
cakes  were  all  small — pitifully  small. 

"They — you  have  no  more?" 

The  German  motioned  her  to  the  other  side  of  the 
shop.  She  followed  dumbly.  He  reached  up  on  a  shelf, 
brought  down  a  box,  opened  it  with  a  flourish.  A  cake 
came  into  view — a  round,  white  cake,  with  little  silver 
sweetmeats  scattered  upon  it.  Jean  Lacoste's  wife 
clasped  her  hands. 

"It — it  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said  fearfully,  almost 
hopelessly,  and  put  50  cents  on  the  counter. 

The  German  sniffed  scornfully.  "Fifty  cents !  I  am 
not  crazy!"  He  began  to  set  the  cake  back  upon  the 
shelf. 

Her  despair  made  her  suddenly  bold.  "But  you  do 
not  understand,  monsieur,"  she  began  pitifully.  "I  have 
only  50  cents,  and  tomorrow  is  my  child's  birthday — 
she  will  be  five  years  old.  And  I  have  walked  from 
Jean  Lacoste's  ranch  just  for  a  cake — a  white  cake  like 
this  one !" 

Her  voice  startled  him.  "From  Jean  Lacoste's 
ranch?    Are  you " 

"Yes,  I  am  Jean  Lacoste's  wife." 

"Then  why " 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture  and  began  to 
speak  rapidly,  fearful  that  her  halting  English  would 
suddenly  fail. 

"Because  we  are  very  poor,  monsieur.  Always  there 
is  something.  Last  winter  we  lost  four  cows.  Then 
in  the  spring  it  rained  and  rained.  We  could  not  get 
milk  to  town.  I  made  cheese,  but  nobody  would  buy. 
And  I  worked  so  hard,  monsieur — so  very  hard  1  We 
have  twelve  cows,  and  my  husband  has  no  time.  He 
must  deliver  the  milk — and  then  he  must  be  pleasant 
with  his  friends.  So  these  twelve  cows — I  must  milk 
them,  and  drive  them  out  to  pasture,  and  mix  their 
bran.  And  then  there  is  the  housework.  My  husband 
is  a  man  and  must  eat.  And  the  child?  No,  the  child 
is  no  trouble,  monsieur.  Only  the  cows  and  my  hus- 
band!" 

She  stopped,  terrified  at  her  boldness.  Two  bright 
spots  burned  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  sweat  stood  out 
upon  her  forehead.  Slowly  the  German  set  the  cake 
back  upon  the  counter.    Jean  Lacoste's  wife  sat  down. 

The  baker  went  over  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  five 
white  candles.  Jean  Lacoste's  wife  shuddered.  To  her 
candles  were  connected  always  with  solemn  things — 
baptism,  confirmation,  death!  She  watched  him  as  he 
set  each  tiny  candle  into  a  red  sugar  rose,  and  each 
red  sugar  rose  in  turn  upon  the  cake's  glistening  sur- 
face. Why  had  he  chosen  red  roses,  she  wondered 
dully.  They  were  so  like  the  drops  of  blood  that  had 
stained  a  white  pigeon  Jean  Lacoste  shot  last  spring ! 
The  pigeon  was  the  child's  only  pet,  and  the  little  one 
had  cried  bitterly  while  Jean  Lacoste  looked  on  and 
laughed.  Yes,  she  had  hated  him  from  the  moment  he 
had  mocked  at  her  child's  distress.  Before,  she  had 
not  thought  one  way  or  another.  She  was  Jean  La- 
coste's wife,  and  drudgery,  and  famine,  and  tears — 
these  were  a  wife's  portion.  But  when  he  wounded 
her  child — it  was  then  that  she  had  thought  of  the 
cake,  and  she  remembered  plainly  her  very  words: 

"When  you  are  five,  Celeste — just  fancy !  Some- 
thing whiter  even  than  the  pigeon — oh,  very  much 
whiter!     You  can  never  imagine!" 

But  she  had  not  counted  on  red  sugar  roses.   .    .    . 

The  German  finished  wrapping  up  the  cake.  Jean 
Lacoste's  wife  stood  up  and  received  it  solemnly,  while 


two  tears  glistened   in  her  eyes  and   rolled  down   her 
cheeks. 

"Monsieur!"  she  said  huskily.  "Every  day  I  shall 
pray  for  you — every  day — every  day!" 

******* 

As  Jean  Lecoste's  wife  trudged  back  the  long,  wind- 
ing slope  toward  the  three  cypresses,  her  heart  sang. 
Never  had  she  been  so  happy.  The  wind  had  freshened  , 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  like  a  squeezed  ball  into  a 
line  of  westward  fog.  She  gathered  her  shawl  tightly 
about  her  hipless  figure,  hugging  her  treasure  close. 

She  did  not  know  why  a  birthday  cake  had  suggested 
itself  on  that  day  when  Jean  Lacoste  held  up  the  flut- 
tering pigeon  bleeding  at  the  breast.  She  did  not  even 
remember  the  precise  place  where  she  had  first  seen 
a  birthday  cake,  but  some  stray  wind  of  chance  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  picture  her  mind  had  conjured  up — 
the  picture  of  a  white,  shining,  spotless  cake.  As  the 
day  had  drawn  near,  she  felt  a  sick  anxiety.  Suppose 
such  a  cake  did  not  exist?  And  if  it  did — suppose  her 
pitiful  hoard  would  not  purchase  such  a  treasure? 
Suppose  her  husband 

But  now  she  possessed  it,  a  reality  more  wonderful 
than  the  anticipation,  a  cake — all  white  and  silver,  like 
a  helmeted  knight  she  had  once  seen  at  a  marionette 
show  in  San  Francisco.  And  the  five  little  candles — 
how  they  would  gleam,  like  diamonds  in  a  crown  ! 

She  halted  at  the  three  cypresses.  In  her  own  coun- 
try such  a  spot  would  have  harbored  a  shrine  where 
she  could  have  knelt  and  poured  out  her  thankful  heart. 
She  bowed  her  head  slightly.  Tomorrow  she  would 
come  down  to  the  three  cypresses,  she  and  the  child, 
and  they  would  nail  a  little  box  against  the  centre 
trunk,  and  set  her  little  image  of  the  Virgin  in  it.  Yes, 
tomorrow  her  child  would  be  five  years  old,  and  they 
would  do  this  very  thing.  She  toiled  on,  a  bent, 
shrunken  figure,  harassed  by  the  wind. 

She  passed  a  long  stretch  of  stubble,  surprised  a 
group  of  blackbirds  into  flight,  and  came  upon  her 
home.  It  was  a  faded  habitation,  gray  and  warped. 
As  she  swung  open  the  tottering  gate,  a  line  of  be- 
draggled ducks  waddled  expectantly  toward  her;  a  dog 
barked;  the  cows  began  to  low. 

She  started  to  call  eagerly,  "Celeste !    Celeste !" 

A  child  appeared — a  large-eyed,  sorrowful  appari- 
tion, that  even  the  fresh  evening  breeze  could  not  color. 
The  child  raised  her  pallid  lips  to  receive  a  kiss,  but 
did  not  speak.  Jean  Lacoste's  wife  went  into  the 
house. 

She  decided  to  hide  the  cake  behind  a  platter  in  the 
the  kitchen  cupboard,  but  a  fright  seized  her.  Suppose 
her  husband  were  to  see  it?  No,  the  attic — that  was 
the  only  safe  place ;  Jean  Lacoste  seldom  went  there. 

She  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  attic,  dusted  a  rude 
bench,  and  set  the  cake  down.  Even  in  the  dimness 
the  shining  surface  gleamed,  and  she  threw  a  piece  of 
white  netting  over  it  so  that  it  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  bride,  with  cheeks  blushing  red  as  roses,  she  told 
herself  as  her  eyes  fell  with  some  misgiving  on  the  five 
red  spots  below  the  candles. 

The  child  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Jean 
Lacoste's   wife  caught  her  up  eagerly. 

"Celeste — Celeste,  just  think — tomorrow  !  And  can 
you  believe?  Something  whiter  than  the  pigeon.  Oh, 
yes,  very  much  whiter  !" 

"White,  all  white,  like  the  pigeon  before " 

Jean  Lacoste's  wife  stood  back.  "Oh,  well,  it  is  sil- 
ver, too.  White  and  silver.  And  red — red  like  roses. 
Celeste — like  roses." 

But  the  child  shook  her  head.  "I  do  not  like  red," 
she  said  mournfully. 

"But  not  like  the  red  upon  the  pigeon's  breast,  Ce- 
leste. Red,  like  roses,  like  roses.  Oh,  you  shall  see — 
tomorrow !" 

******* 

Jean  Lacoste  came  home  at  six  o'clock.  His  wife 
heard  him  at  the  door  and  she  trembled.  When  he 
entered  the  house  his  huge  frame  threw  a  shadow 
j  which  darkened  the  room.  He  did  not  speak,  but  he 
rattled  his  plate  and  she  brought  food.  She  heaped 
i  his  plate  twice,  three  times,  again.  Still  he  ate,  with 
noisy,  animal  enjoyment.  She  poured  out  wine;  he 
drank  it  greedily.  Once  she  overturned  his  cup  and  he 
swore  at  her.  But  she  did  not  hear  him;  her  thoughts 
were  upon  the  joys  of  tomorrow — the  joys  of  her  child 
made  glad,  the  hope  of  a  smile  from  Celeste's  prema- 
turely sad  lips. 

Finally  he  shoved  his  plate  and  cup  from  him.  His 
eyes  were  lit  with  ferocious  good  humor ;  he  smiled. 

"Now,"  he  said  gleefully,  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
"let  us  have  the  cake!" 

She  shrank  into  the  shadows;  her  heart  beat  heavily. 

"Cake?"  she  echoed.     "I  do  not  know " 

He  kicked  back  his  chair.  "What!  You  tell  me  a 
lie.     You " 

She  braced  herself  against  the  wall. 

"I  tell  you  no  lie,"  she  said  distinctly.  "I  have  no 
cake." 

Jean  Lacoste  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance.  "The 
baker  said  you  come  in  today  to  buy  a  cake."  he 
grumbled. 

She  covered  her  terror  with  a  bold,  defiant  face.  "I 
tell  you  I  have  no  cake.  The  baker  must  be  drunk. 
He  lies!" 


She  woke  shortly  after  midnight.     \\  hen 
Jean  Lacoste  was  not  at  her  side.     She  iver- 

ing  and  listened,  Jean  Lacoste  was  clattering  about  the 
kitchen.  She  rose  and  crawled  upstairs.  The  attic- 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges  as  she  opened  it  and  went  in. 
A  sense  of  disaster  smote  her  even  before  she  held 
up  a  spluttering  match  that  disclosed  the  ugly  fact — the 
birthday  cake  was  gone  !  She  felt  smothered,  as  she 
once,  two  years  before,  when  Jean  Lacoste  had  thrown 
a  blanket  over  her  head  so  he  could  laugh  at  her 
struggles.  She  drew  herself  up  and  beat  upon  hei 
withered  breasts.     This  physical  action  revived  her. 

Standing  in  the  dark,  empty  room,  she  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily clear  picture  of  that  spring  day  when 
Jean  Lacoste  had  shot  Celeste's  white  pigeon.  She 
could  see  the  blue  sky,  the  green  fields,  the  swift,  white 
flight  of  the  pigeon,  the  child's  joy  at  the  spreading 
wings,  circling  above  the  dovecots  in  a  wild  spring 
frenzy.  Even  now,  after  all  these  weeks,  she  still 
could  hear  a  sharp  report  from  Jean  Lacoste's  rifle, 
mingled  with  the  cruel  yelp  of  his  dog,  and  the  long 
piercing  cry  of  her  child.  Then  followed  visions  of 
the  wounded  bird  fluttering  in  the  dust;  Jean  Lacoste 
holding  it  up  by  one  pink  leg;  the  silent  tears  streaming 
down  the  child's  face ;  Jean  Lacoste's  white  teeth,  bared 
in  a  cruel  flash  of  laughter. 

"When  you  are  five,  Celeste,  just  fancy — something 
whiter  even  than  a  pigeon.  Oh !  very  much  whiter. 
You  can  never  imagine!"  She  remembered  the  words 
perfectly. 

Jean  Lacoste's  wife  crept  downstairs.  Her  heart  had 
almost  ceased  to  beat ;  her  hands  were  cold.  Her  heart 
quickened.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  upon  the  table 
stood  the  cake,  white  and  resplendent,  wreathed  in  its 
circle  of  sweetmeats,  like  a  bride  robbed  of  her  filmy 
veil.  And  opposite  stood  Jean  Lacoste.  his  lower  lip 
distended,  his  stubby  fingers  crooked.  Jean  Lacoste': 
wife  closed  her  eyes.   .    .    . 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  again  she  saw  four  ob- 
jects standing  out  with  supernatural  clearness — the 
kitchen  table,  Jean  Lacoste,  the  birthday  cake,  and  at 
its  side  a  gleaming  knife.  No  knife  had  ever  gleameo. 
so  brightly,  she  thought,  as  she  watched  it  catch  and 
reflect  the  candle's  rays,  and  no  knife  had  ever  seemed 
so  sharp,  or  so  cruel,  or  so  perfect  a  plaything  for  a 
despairing  woman.  It  was  a  knife  for  cutting  a  birth- 
day cake,  or  a  white  pigeon's  throat,  or She  took 

a  deep  breath.   .    .    . 

The  cake  was  no  longer  white,  it  seemed  to  her; 
all  she  could  see  were  the  five  red  roses,  spreading, 
spreading,  slowly  over  the  cake's  glistening  surface,  for 
all  the  world  like  blood  upon  a  white  pigeon's  breast. 

Jean  Lacoste  picked  a  silver  sweetmeat  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  cocked  his  head  critically,  while 
his  jaws  crunched.  Jean  Lacoste  picked  a  second 
sweetmeat — a  third.  Jean  Lacoste's  wife  crept  closer. 
A  fourth  sweetmeat  fell  upon  the  floor.  A  fifth  sweet- 
meat went  into  his  mouth — a  sixth.  A  cry  broke  from 
Jean  Lacoste's  wife,  her  hand  shot  out  toward  the 
gleaming  knife.  Jean  Lacoste  half  turned,  and  he 
laughed. 

She  gave  a  scream  and  darted  swiftly  at  him.  The 
knife,  gleaming  in  her  hand,  flashed  above  her  head. 
There  was  a  groan,  a  crash.  Jean  Lacoste  lay  face 
downward  in  a  crimson  pool. 

She  was  recalled  by  the  long,  piercing  wail  of  her 
child.  She  went  upstairs.  The  child  lay  back  upon  her 
pillow  gasping  for  breath. 

"The  pigeon,"  Celeste  sobbed  plaintively.  "See — it 
flew  in — there  !" 

She  pointed  her  transparent  fingers  toward  the  door- 
way.    Jean  Lacoste's  wife  bent  over  to  comfort. 

"Hush!     Just   fancy — you  are  five  years  old.     And 

downstairs Oh,  you  can  not  imagine — something 

so  white  and  beautiful !" 

The  child  stopped  crying.  "Let  me  go  downstairs," 
she  said. 

Jean  Lacoste's  wife  shrunk  back.  "No — no.  Wait. 
I  will  go.     I  will  get  it." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  again,  with  a  light  tread, 
stepping  gingerly  over  Jean  Lacoste's  body.  She  took 
the  five  candles  and  the  five  red  roses  from  the  cake, 
set  them  into  the  soft  redwood  table-top,  and.  striking 
a  match,  watched  them  sputter  into  life. 

Then  she  picked  up  the  cake,  stole  out  again,  and 
locked  the  door.  Charles  C.  Dobie. 

San  Francisco,  July.  1914. 

In  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment is  yearly  adding  to  its  large  plantations  of  pur- 
gueira  (the  purging  nut  or  Jatropha  curcas),  which 
have  become  an  important  source  of  revenue.  In  fact 
these  islands  furnish  the  world's  chief  supply  of  pur- 
gueira  seeds,  the  annual  exports  of  which  from  Cape 
Verde  reach  about  $100,000  in  value.  Curcas  nil  is  ob 
tained  from  the  seeds  by  hot  pressing,  is  cla-scl 
semi-drying  oil.  and  is  used  medicinally  as  a  purgative. 


With    a    production    in    1913   exceeding    for    the    first 

time  in  its  history  n  total  "i  7n, ,,        \\  , ;|    \  jr- 

ginia  -became  firmly  established  as  the  second  in  rank 
among  the  coal-producing  states. 

mam  

Enrollment  in  the  University  of  California  has  in- 
creased from  ISOO  in  August.  1898,  to  5000  in  Uigust, 
1913 — an  increase  of  over  two  hundre  1  | 
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STARS  IN  THE  SUNLIGHT. 


London  Actors  Disport  Themselves  for  Sweet  Charity. 


Actors'  generosity  is  proverbial.  And  generally  it  is 
altruistic  to  a  fault.  A  great  catastrophe  on  land  or 
sea,  a  fire  at  San  Francisco  or  a  wreck  in  the  Atlantic, 
have  immediate  issue  in  countless  "benefit  perform- 
ances" in  which  footlight  favorites  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  swell  the  totals  of  relief  funds.  But 
player  folk  do  not  discriminate  against  their  own  com- 
munity: on  Broadway  in  Xew  York  or  at  "Poverty 
Corner"  in  London  the  actor  who  is  "working"  is  ever 
ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate colleague  who  is  "resting."  And  twice  a  year  in 
John  Bull's  capital  the  "artistes"  of  the  music  halls  and 
the  "stars"  of  the  legitimate  spend  themselves  to  the 
last  ounce  of  their  reputations  and  gifts  to  raise  funds 
for  their  own  benevolent  institutions.  The  music  hall 
headliners  offer  an  entertainment  in  keeping  with  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  their  customary  "turns";  it  lacks 
something  of  the  refinement  affected  by  the  "stars"  of 
the  legitimate,  but  it  "gets  there"  all  the  same  in  finan- 
cial results. 

This  year  the  "stars"  were  first  in  the  field  with  their 
fete  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  select  locale  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  designed  to  raise  a  record  sum 
for  the  Actors'  Orphanage.  For  many  years  Cyril 
Maude  has  superintended  the  arrangements  for  this 
popular  function,  but  pressure  of  theatrical  work  has 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Gerald  du 
Maurier.  who  proved  himself  a  worthy  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  fete  that  tickets  for 
admission  purchased  in  advance  can  be  secured  for 
three  shillings  each  as  compared  with  the  five  shillings 
demanded  at  the  gates,  and  Mr.  du  Maurier's  jocular 
argument  that  two  shillings  saved  daily  would  equal 
more  than  thirty-seven  pounds  in  a  year  seems  to  have 
appealed  to  so  many  economists  that  some  thirty  thou- 
sand advance  purchasers  were  forthcoming.  Even  with 
that  record  advance  sale  there  were  still  countless  other 
thousands  who  paid  their  full  five  shillings  at  the  gates, 
thus  insuring  the  financial  success  of  the  fete  apart 
from  the  additional  charges  for  the  numerous  side- 
shows. 

And  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the  money's 
worth  was  forthcoming.  Even  the  easily  persuaded 
youth  who  was  induced  to  purchase  eleven  half-crown 
tickets  for  afternoon  tea  got  even  with  the  manage- 
ment. Entering  one  of  the  tents  reserved  for  that  re- 
freshing repast,  he  summoned  a  waiter,  spread  his 
eleven  tickets  on  the  table,  and  gave  his  order,  "Waiter, 
eleven  teas ! "  The  eleven  teapots,  and  plates  of  bread 
and  butter  and  cake,  were  in  due  course  arranged  be- 
fore him,  in  which  situation  he  may  be  left  pondering 
what  he  will  do  with  the  Dutch  doll,  the  pound  of  Turk- 
ish delight,  and  the  ticket  for  the  hat-dressing  competi- 
tion which  he  had  also  been  inveigled  to  purchase. 

Those  who  were  not  young  or  easily  persuaded  had 
a  severe  ordeal  to  escape  the  seductive  saleswomen 
who  thronged  the  main  avenue  of  the  garden.  The 
wares  they  offered  were  as  diverse  as  their  styles  of 
beauty  and  their  fashions  in  costume — buttonholes  and 
bouquets,  beribboned  boxes  of  candy  and  tickets  for 
strawberries  and  cream,  programmes  of  the  afternoon 
and  options  for  shies  at  Aunt  Sally.  Shillings  and 
half-crowns  were  in  incessant  demand;  and  if  there 
was  a  brisk  call  for  thirst-quenchers  at  a.  quarter  a 
time  the  custodian  of  the  tent  where  one  could  enjoy 
"six  shots  at  Lloyd  George  for  a  shilling"  was  favored 
with  still  more  generous  patronage.  Marie  Lohr  did 
a  roaring  trade  in  buttonholes.  Adeline  Genee  was  still 
busier  selling  chocolates  from  her  French  chalet,  while 
the  raids  on  the  coster  barrows  of  Weguelin  and  Evan 
Thomas  and  the  Puck's  Cottage  of  Renee  Mayer  were 
incessant. 

Then  there  were  the  side-shows.  Irene  Yanbrugh 
presided  at  "Ye  Olde  Countrie  Faire,"  the  attractions 
of  which  comprised  the  exhilarating  pastimes  of  co- 
coanut  shies  and  Maypole  dancing;  "Sports  Limited" 
was  managed  by  Harry  Tate,  who  gave  exhibitions  of 
golf  "regardless  of  consequences" :  Huntly  Wright  con- 
ducted a  "Training  Home  for  Domestics";  the  "Cafe 
au  Rendezvous  des  Amoureux"  had  a  complacent 
though  youthful  chaperon  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ellis 
Jeffreys :  and  Phyllis  Broughton  and  Lady  Alexander 
superintended  and  adjudicated  at  the  mammoth  hat- 
trimming  competition  with  as  much  zest  as  though 
they  had  spent  all  their  days  in  the  millinery  business. 

But  the  biggest  crowd  was  that  which  surged  before 
the  doors  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  alias  the  "Grand  Giggle 
Theatre."  There  was  no  necessity  for  George  Gross- 
mith  to  smite  his  showman's  drum  such  lusty  blows, 
or  for  Robert  Hale  to  blow  such  piercing  blasts  on  his 
trumpet  and  second  them  with  stentorian  shouts  of 
"Walk  up !  Walk  up !  ladies  and  gents !  the  show's 
just  a-going  to  begin."  For  the  problem  was  how  to 
find  room  for  all  the  "ladies  and  gents"  who  were 
struggling  to  see  the  quadruple  bill  of  the  "Grand 
Giggle  Theatre."  Four  plays  at  one  sitting,  even 
though  they  were  potted  plays  at  that,  were  "draw" 
enough,  but  when  those  condensed  dramas  owned  to 
the  aut'iorship  of  Dion  Calthrop  and  Arnold  Bennett 
and  Alfred  Sutro  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  and  were  to 
be  actrd  by  the  most  twinking  stars  of  the  theatrical 
firmai  .ent,  the  explanation  of  the  rush  for  seats  was 


obvious.  In  fact  the  five  performances  were  too  few 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Mr.  Bennett's  contribution,  "The  Alarm,"  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  futurist  play  in  one  act  and  five  minutes," 
and  introduced  a  saintly  archbishop  as  being  arrested 
for  maliciously  sounding  a  fire  alarm,  whereas  the  real 
culprit  was  a  militant  suffragist.  The  Sutro  playlet, 
"It  Is  Too  Much,"  was  obviously  a  skit  on  the  pro- 
digious mortality  affected  by  some  modern  playwrights, 
for  three  of  the  characters  were  slain  in  about  as  many 
seconds.  Equally  topical  was  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  "The 
Bulkeley  Peerage,"  for  its  hero,  impersonated  by  Mr. 
du  Maurier,  illustrated  noble  ambition  thwarted  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Ponsonby  Sweet,  the  hero  in 
question,  nurses  an  ambition  to  become  a  peer,  and  as 
merely  an  uncle  and  two  nephews  stand  between  him 
and  a  coronet  he  adopts  the  conventional  device  of 
removing  them  by  poison.  But  there  is  to  be  no  "happy 
ending,"  for  on  the  very  day  when  Ponsonby  has  elimi- 
nated the  last  of  the  obstacles  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  body  has  unanimously  decided  upon  its 
own  abolition !  Each  playlet  came  under  the  Bennett 
categorv  of  "one  act  and  five  minutes,"  with  the  re- 
sultant of  furious  pace  and  hilarious  fun. 

Alluring,  however,  as  were  the  varied  attractions, 
the  chief  delight  of  the  fete  for  the  big  majority  was 
the  golden  opportunity-  it  offered  of  seeing  so  many 
limelight  favorites  in  the  sunlight.  If  the  gentler  sex 
reveled  in  paying  matinee  idolatry  at  the  shrine  of  Sir 
George  Alexander  and  Cyril  Maude,  the  "nuts"  of  the 
town  were  equally  fervent  in  their  adoration  of  such 
beauties  of  stageland  as  Phyllis  Monkman,  Renee 
Mayer,  et  hoc.  To  gaze  upon  these  charmers  in  full 
sunlight  was  a  welcome  variant  to  wearisome  waiting 
at  stage  doors  and  cheap  at  five  shillings.  If  the  name- 
less charms  of  some  of  the  ladies  were  more  decorously 
hidden  than  when  in  their  footlight  costumes.  Miss 
Monkman  made  some  amends  by  the  divided  skirt 
which  revealed  as  much  as  tights.  But  it  was  all  for 
sweet  charity,  and  there  is  little  a  "star"  will  not  en- 
dure in  so  sacred  a  cause.  Hexry  C.  Shelley. 

Loxdok,  June  25,  1914. 

As  a  result  of  bounteous  supply  the  shrimp  canning 
industry  was  early  developed  in  Louisiana.  The  first 
shrimp  were  packed  about  the  year  1875,  and  prac- 
ticallv  all  the  shrimp  canned  in  the  United  States  since 
then  have  been  the  products  of  points  in  Louisiana  and 
Misisssippi.  The  output  is  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand in  this  country  and  that  from  England,  France, 
and  other  foreign  countries  has  been  almost  entirely 
unfilled,  only  some  small  shipments  being  made  to  en- 
deavor to  keep  customers  in  those  countries  familiar 
with  the  American  brand.  The  first  point  at  which 
shrimp  were  caught  in  large  quantities  seems  to  have 
been  in  Barataria  Bay,  a  large  body  of  shallow  water 
south  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  almost  all  canned  shrimp 
are  hence  called  Barataria  shrimp.  The  shrimp  are 
caught  in  waters  not  more  than  six  feet  deep,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  men  drawing  the  seine  to  wade  in 
water  frequently  up  to  their  armpits.  Fishing  boats  go 
out  early  in  the  morning  and  by  throwing  a  cast  net 
at  frequent  intervals  locate  a  school,  whereupon  the 
larger  nets  are  placed  and  hauled  in.  This  is  the  only 
method  which  has  been  followed.  A  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry which  may  affect  the  supply  is  the  drying  of 
shrimp  on  Barataria  Bay  and  also  near  Houma.  This 
is  done  principally  by  Chinese.  There  are  five  drying 
establishments  on  Barataria  Bay.  There  are  large 
cvpress  floors  or  platforms,  each  about  250  by  300  feet 
and  equipped  with  a  boiler,  in  which  the  shrimp  are 
cooked  in  salt  water  for  one  to  three  hours.  They  are 
then  dried  in  the  sun,  the  shells,  legs,  and  heads  are  re- 
moved and  the  fish  are  packed  in  bags  for  shipment. 
These  dried  shrimp  are  shipped  to  the  Chinese  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  San  Francisco  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


An  idealistic  project  on  a  vast  scale  has  recently  been 
launched  bv  an  international  organization  known  as 
the  World  Conscience  Society.  The  details  and  plan 
were  conceived  and  perfected  after  ten  years  of 
altruistic  labor  and  study  on  the  part  of  Hendrik 
Christian  Anderson,  an  American-Scandinavian  sculp- 
tor residing  in  Rome,  assisted  by  sculptors,  artists,  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  scientists,  and  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  an  ideal  world  city  where  all 
international  activities  are  to  have  their  home  and  in- 
spiration. This  proposed  international  city  "is  to  be  a 
city  of  light,  health,  wide  avenues,  parks,  playgrounds, 
fountains,  lagoons,  and  noble  buildings.  It  is  to  be  a 
city  without  slums,  a  city  of  efficiency,  convenience,  and 
beautv.  Xot  only  in  structure,  plan,  and  equipment 
will  it  be  the  ideal  city,  but  it  is  intended  to  become  the 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  practical  international  capital 
of  the  world ;  a  clearing-house  for  the  various  social, 
cultural,  scientific,  and  political  aspirations  of  hu- 
manity. As  designed  it  will  cover  some  ten  square 
miles  of  ground."  The  estimated  cost  of  creating  such 
a  city,  according  to  the  author  of  the  plan,  would  not 
be  over  5100.000,000.  Xumerous  places  have  been 
mentioned  for  the  site  of  such  a  city,  such  as  the  Dutch 
coast,  near  The  Hague :  the  Riviera,  near  Cannes :  Tur- 
vueren.  near  Brussels:  St.  Germain-on-Laye,  near 
Paris:  the  Marmora  coast,  near  Constantinople:  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  recentlv  the  Island  of  Cuba. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Rosalind's  Madrigal. 
Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 

Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with   me, 

Xow  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing : 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth   sting: 

Whist,  wanton,  still  ye! 

Else  I  with  roses  every-  day 

Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 

For  your  offense. 
Til  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in  ; 
Til  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin  ; 
Til  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin. 
— Alas !  what  hereby  shall  I  win 

If  he  gainsay  me  ? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many   a  rod  ? 
He  will   repay  me  with   annoy, 

Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee ; 
Then  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee : 
O   Cupid,   so  thou  pity  me. 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee ! — Thomas  Lodge. 


The  Vine. 
The  wine  of  Love  is  music. 

And  the  feast  of  Love  is  song: 
And  when  Love  sits  down  to  the  banquet, 

Love  sits  long. 

Sits  long  and  arises  drunken, 

But  not  with  the  feast  and  the  wine ; 

He  reeleth  with  his  own  heart, 

That  great,  rich  Vine.         — James  Thomson. 


Song. 
How    delicious    is    the   winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  Love's  beginning, 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there's  no  untying ! 

Yet   remember,   'midst   your  wooing. 
Love  has  bliss,  but  Love  has  ruing ; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle, 
Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle. 

Love  he  comes,  and  Love  he  tarries. 
Just  as  fate  or  fancy  carries ; 
Longest  stays,  when  sorest  chidden : 
Laughs  and  flies,  when  pressed  and  bidden. 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly, 
Bind  its  odor  to  the  lily. 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver, 
Then  bind  Love  to  last  forever ! 

Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 

Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel : 

Love's  wing  moults  when  caged  and  captured. 

Only  free,  he  soars  enraptured. 

Can  you  keep  the  bee  from  ranging. 
Or  the  ringdove's  neck  from  changing  ? 
Xo  !  nor   fettered  Love   from   dying 
In  the  knot  there's  no  untying. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 
♦ ■ 

A  Woman's  Shortcomings. 
She  has  laughed  as  softly  as  if  she  sighed, 

She  has  counted  six,  and  over. 
Of  a  purse  well  filled,  and  a  heart  well  tried — 

Oh,  each  a  worthy  lover  ! 
They  "give  her  time"  :  for  her  soul  must  slip 

Where  the  world  has  set  the  grooving ; 
She  will  lie  to  none  with  her  fair  red  lip : 

But  love  seeks  truer  loving. 

She  trembles  her  fan  in  a  sweetness  dumb. 

As  her  thoughts  were  beyond  recalling ; 
With  a  glance  for  one,  and  a  glance  for  some, 

From  her  eyelids  rising  and  falling : 
Speaks  common  words  with  a  blushful  air, 

Hears  bold  words,  unreproving ; 
But  her  silence  says — what  she  never  will  swear— 

And  love  seeks  better  loving. 

Go,  lady  !  lean  to  the  night-guitar, 

And  drop  a  smile  to  the  bringer  ; 
Then  smile  as  sweetly,  when  he  is  far, 

At  the  voice  of  an  in-door  singer. 
Bask  tenderly  beneath  tender  eyes : 

Glance  lightly,   on  their  removing ; 
And  join  new  vows  to  old  perjuries — 

But  dare  not  call  it  loving ! 

Unless  you  can  think,  when  the  song  is  done. 

Xo  other  is  soft  in  the  rhythm ; 
Unless  you  can  feel,  when  left  by  One, 

That  all  men  else  go  with  him  ; 
L'nless  you  can  know,  when  upraised  by  his  breath. 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving : 
Unless  you  can  swear  "For  life,  for  death !" — 

Oh,  fear  to  call  it  loving! 

LTnless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day 

On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you : 
Unless  you  can  love,  as  the  angels  may. 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you  : 
L'nless   you   can  dream  that  his  faith  is   fast, 

Through  behoving  and  unbehoving ; 
L'nless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is  past — 

Oh,  never  call  it  loving ! 

— Elisabeth  Barrett  Brotntting. 


July  18,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


HAWTHORNE  AND  HIS  PUBLISHER. 


Caroline  Ticknor  Tells  the  Graphic  Story  of  a  Great  Literary- 
Friendship. 


The  tie  between  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  pub- 
lisher, William  D.  Ticknor,  was  a  very  close  and  inti- 
mate one.  Mr.  Ticknor  himself  came  to  Boston  early 
in  the  twenties  with  the  resolution  that  his  "imprint 
upon  a  title-page  should  be  the  guaranty  of  a  good 
book."  With  so  lofty  an  ambition  to  publish  only  good 
books  it  was  natural  that  he  should  establish  relations 
with  good  authors  and  that  he  should  win  their  esteem 
and  affection.  And  so  we  find  that  the  "old  corner 
bookstore"  became  a  sort  of  literary  club  where  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Emer- 
son, Thoreau,  and  many  others  were  familiar  figures. 
Among  the  enduring  friendships  formed  with  the  au- 
thors of  that  day  the  most  notable  was  that  existing 
between  Ticknor  and  Hawthorne,  and  we  are  told  of 
the  shy  and  retiring  author  who  grew  to  depend  upon 
his  alert  and  executive  publisher  for  all  manner  of 
services  until  the  affection  of  the  two  friends  grew  so 
interwoven  that  no  account  of  either  is  half  complete 
without  the  other.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this 
new  volume  by  Caroline  Ticknor  is  as  much  about  Wil- 
liam D.  Ticknor  as  about  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

In  1845  Mr.  Ticknor  took  into  partnership  James  T. 
Fields,  together  with  John  Reid,  Jr.,  but  Reid  withdrew 
after  a  few  years  and  the  firm  then  became  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  Mr.  Carter,  writing  of  those  early  days,  says 
that  the  Old  Corner  became  the  constant  resort  of 
wits,  poets,  scientists,  and  philosophers : 

Here  came  Rufus  Choate  to  explain  the  hieroglyphic  memo- 
randa in  which  he  set  down  the  names  of  the  books  he 
wanted  to  come  by  the  next  "boat,"  as  he  always  called  a 
steamship.  Here  came  Holmes,  to  say  how  he  loved  to  prac- 
tice medicine  and  teach  anatomy,  and  how  his  one  difficulty 
was  not  to  pour  out  from  "his  stores  of  knowledge  faster 
than  his  pupils  could  absorb.  Here  Thackeray  towered  above 
his  admirers  and  told  gayly  of  his  American  experiences  and 
impressions,  none  the  less  amused  because  the  point  of  his 
story  made  against  his  own  simplicity  or  ignorance.  Like 
Hawthorne,  he  was  not  fond  of  bookish  topics,  did  not  like 
to  "talk  shop,"  and  was  more  interested  in  mere  men  and 
women  than  in  authors,  caring  more  for  their  humanity  than 
their   compositions. 

Here  Henry  Giles  scintillated  with  such  brilliant  epigram, 
and  outlined  his  thoughts  so  incisively  that  his  misshaped 
form  was  forgotten,  and  Whittier's  "thee"  and  "thou"  greeted 
his  friends  shyly  and  tenderly.  Here  were  seen  the  burly 
figure  of  bluff  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  and  the  slender  form 
of  his  gentle-mannered  sister,  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  sweet,  kindly 
face  of  Lucy  Larcom,  the  spiritual  countenance  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  the  round,  rosy,  beardless,  boyish  face 
of  Thomas  Starr  King;  and  here  were  often  to  be  met  jovial 
John  G.  Saxe,  the  herculean,  whose  talent  and  touch  assimi- 
lated him  more  nearly  than  any  other  American  to  Thomas 
Hood,  in  fun  and  fancy,  and  bright-eyed  little  "Tom  Folio," 
with  a  bundle  of  books  and  papers  clasped  in  his  arms  under 
his  short  cloak,  and  ever  on  the  point  of  some  fine  literary 
discovery,  of  which  too  often  some  one  with  whom  he  had 
been  over  generously  confidential  gained  ultimately  the  credit. 

Hawthorne  went  to  London  in  1853,  and  of  course 
Ticknor  went  with  him,  and  we  have  many  quotations 
from  Ticknor's  letters  to  America.  He  went  to  Paris 
and  witnessed  a  Sunday  parade  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror, and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  "it  seemed  very  little 
like  the  Sabbath": 

In  the  course  of  the  p.  m.  the  emperor  appeared  in  an 
open  carriage  drawn  by  four'  elegant  horses,  accompanied  by 
the  empress,  and  I  was  told,  a  son  of  Marshal  Ney.  They 
took  a  circuit  around  the  entire  field,  and  as  they  came  up 
to  the  building  where  we  were  sitting,  they  halted  and  re- 
mained almost  directly  in  front  of  us  for  some  twenty  minutes. 
So  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  upon  Xapoleon  III 
to  the  full  extent  of  my  curiosity.  He  says  he  is  a  man  of 
destiny,  that  he  can't  change  his  fate,  and  therefore  he  seems 
not  alarmed  at  the  attempts  to  take  his  life.  He  looks  like  a 
man  regardless  of  consequences.  At  the  time  he  was  near 
me  a  person  not  of  rank,  standing  near  the  carriage,  was 
recognized  by  the  emperor,  who  at  once  gave  him  his  hand 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  This  little  incident 
raised  a  tremendous  shout  among  the  crowd.  He  evidently 
understands  where   his  safety  lies. 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  De  Quincey.  Ticknor 
was  invited  to  visit  the  English  author,  who  he  says  is 
"a  noble  old  man  and  eloquent  and  wins  hearts  in  per- 
sonal intercourse."  But  his  eccentricities  were  cer- 
tainly many  and  extraordinary.  We  are  told  that  his 
presence  at  home  was  the  signal  for  a  crowd  of  beggars, 
among  whom  borrowed  babies  and  drunken  old  women 
were  sure  of  the  largest  share  of  his  sympathy: 

De  Quincey's  greatest  extravagance  grew  out  of  the  morbid 
value  he  set  upon  his  papers  and  their  not  being  disturbed  ; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  these  until  in  his  own 
words  he  was  "snowed  up,"  which  meant  that  when  matters 
reached  such  an  extremity  that  there  was  not  a  square  inch 
of  room  on  the  table  to  set  a  cup  upon,  and  no  possibility 
of  making  his  bed  for  the  weight  of  papers  gathered  there  ; 
no  chair  which  could  be  used  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and 
the  track  from  the  door  to  the  fireplace,  always  kept  open 
until  the  last,  was  completely  obliterated  so  that  he  had  not 
even  place  in  which  to  set  his  foot — then  De  Quincey  locked 
the  door  upon  his  paper  treasures  and  turned  elsewhere.  At 
his  death  there  were  at  least  a  half-dozen  such  places 
"papered"  by  him   and  being  maintained  at  no  small  expense. 

Such  a  thing  had  been  experienced  as  his  actually  "paper- 
ing" his  family  out  of  a  house,  but  in  later  years  his  daughters 
learned   how  to  guard   against  such   a  contingency. 

De  Quincey  usually  spent  the  evenings  with  his 
family,  who  looked  forward  to  these  hours  with  much 
pleasure.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  newspaper  he  would 
render  the  news  in  his  own  quaint  manner,  illuminating 
the  various  subjects  touched  upon  with  a  wealth  of 
memories  and  good  stories : 

He  was  not  a  tranquilizing  companion  for  nervous  persons 


to   live   with,    as   those   nights   were   the   exceptions   on   which 
he   did   not   set   fire   to   something.      It    was   a   common   occur- 
rence  for  one  of  his  daughters  to  look  up  from  her  work  and 
to  say  casually,   "Papa,  your   hair  is   on  fire  !"      To   which   he  i 
would  respond  calmly.  "Is  it,   my   love:"   and  a   hand   rubbing' 
out  the  blaze  was  all   the  notice   taken. 

On    one   occasion,    when    the    maid    rushed    in    to    announce 
that   Mr.   De  Quincey's  room  was  on  fire,   he  hastened  to   the  ! 
rescue    of    his    already    "snowed-up"    apartment,    refusing    all  ' 
suggestions   that   water  be  poured   upon   his   treasured   papers.  ' 
Armed  with  a  heavy  rug  he  disappeared  into  the  burning  room  | 
determined  to  conquer  without  water  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
while  the   members   of   his   affrighted   household   trembled   for  ' 
his   safety   outside   the  door,    locked    to   prevent   the   abhorred  | 
water     from    being    poured    in.      Presently,    after    occasional 
bursts    of    smoke    and    a    very   strong   smell    of    fire,    all    were  ! 
assured    that    the   danger   was    over ;    the   victor   emerged    tri- 
umphantly   from    his   fight    with    the    flames,    and   the   dreaded 
element  having  been  subdued  for  the  evening  all  retired  in   a 
state  of  thankfulness. 

When  Hawthorne  was  appointed  to  the  Liverpool 
consulship  he  refused  to  go  unless  Ticknor  would  ac- 
company him  and  start  him  upon  the  new  enterprise. 
But  later  on  we  find  him  writing  to  Ticknor  that  he 
was  sick  and  tired  of  the  office,  and  that  "what  with 
brutal  shipmasters,  drunken  sailors,  vagrant  Yankees, 
mad  people,  sick  people,  and  dead  people  (for  just  now 
I  have  to  attend  to  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  a  man 
who  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years)  it  is  full  of 
damnable  annoyances."  But  later  on  we  have  a  letter 
in  a  different  vein.     Hawthorne  writes: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  wants  me  to  send  him  half  a  dozen 
good  Americans  books,  which  he  has  never  read  or  heard  of 
before.  For  the  honor  of  my  country.  I  should  like  to  do  it, 
but  can  think  of  only  three  which  would  be  likely  to  come 
under  his  description — viz.,  "Walden,"  "Passion  Flowers," 
and  "Up-Country  Letters."  Possibly  Mrs.  Mo  watt's  "Auto- 
biography" might  make  a  fourth  ;  and  Thoreau's  former  vol- 
ume a  fifth.  You  understand  that  these  books  must  not  be 
merely  good,  but  must  be  original,  with  American  charac- 
teristics, and  not  generally  known  in  England.  If  you,  or 
Fields,  or  anybody  else,  can  produce  any  such,  pray  send  them 
along.  At  any  rate,  send  those  I  have  mentioned ;  for  my 
credit  is  pledged  to  supply  the  number  Mr.  Milnes  asked  for. 
Whittier's  book  is  poor  stuff.  I  like  the  man,  but  have  no 
high  opinion  either  of  his  poetry  or  prose.  Send  Lowell's 
"Biglow  Papers."  He  is  very  little  known  in  England,  and 
I  take  that  to  be  the  best  thing  he  has  written. 

But  soon  we  have  once  more  the  note  of  complaint. 
On  May  27,  1855,  Hawthorne  writes  that  he  intends 
to  spend  much  of  the  summer  away  from  Liverpool 
and  that  he  thinks  the  work  of  the  office  will  go  on 
about  the  same  whether  he  is  there  or  not: 

It  is  a  very  disagreeable  office ;  but  some  amusing  inci- 
dents happen  occasionally ; — for  instance,  I  send  home  by 
this  steamer  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  who  has  been  out  here  on  a 
spree,  and  who  was  brought  to  my  office,  destitute,  after  a 
week's  residence  in  a  brothel !  He  shook  in  his  shoes,  I  can 
tell  you.  Not  knowing  whether  I  should  ever  have  another 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  (an  Ortho- 
dox man,  too),  I  laid  it  on  without  mercy;  and  he  promised 
never  to  forget  it.  I  don't  think  he  ever  will.  You  will 
probably  see  his  name  in  the  list  of  passengers, — but  don't 
breathe  a  word  about  it. 

I  want  some  more  postage  stamps,  but  they  will  be  of  no 
use  to  me  if  Mr.  Glyn  declines  to  be  the  medium  of  convey- 
ing my  letters.  Our  government  grows  more  intolerable  every 
day.     I  wish  it  might  be  changed  to  a  monarchy. 

A  little  later  we  find  Hawthorne  describing  a  visit 
that  he  paid  to  Leigh  Hunt,  regretting  that  he  had 
won  from  his  countrymen  an  insufficient  appreciation 
of  his  merits.     Hawthorne  says: 

A  slatternly  maidservant  (doubtless  a  relic  of  Mrs.  Leigh 
Hunt's  pitiful  failure  at  housekeeping)  opened  the  door,  and 
as  the  guests  entered  they  were  immediately  greeted  by  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  forlorn  and  untidy  home.  He  him- 
self stood  in  the  entry,  a  beautiful  and  venerable  old  man, 
buttoned  to  the  chin  in  a  black  dress-coat,  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  countenance  quietly  alive  all  over,  and  the  gentlest  and 
most  naturally  courteous  manner.  He  ushered  us  into  his 
little  study,  or  parlor,  or  both,  a  very  forlorn  room,  with 
poor  paper,  hangings  and  carpet,  few  books,  no  pictures  that  I 
remember,  and  an  awful  lack  of  upholstery.  I  touch  distinctly 
upon  these  blemishes  and  this  nudity  of  adornment,  not  that 
they  would  be  worth  mentioning  in  a  sketch  of  other  remark- 
able persons,  but  because  Leigh  Hunt  was  born  with  such 
a  faculty  for  enjoying  all  beautiful  things  that  it  seemed  as 
if  Fortune  did  him  as  much  wrong  in  not  supplying  them,  as 
in  withholding  a  sufficiency  of  vital  breath  from  ordinary 
men.  ...  I  have  said  that  he  was  a  beautiful  old  man. 
In  truth  I  never  saw  a  finer  countenance,  either  as  to  the 
mould  of  features  or  the  expression,  nor  any  that  showed 
the  play  of  feeling  so  perfectly  without  the  slightest  theatrical 
emphasis.  It  was  like  a  child's  face  in  this  respect. 
I  have  met  no  Englishman  whose  manners  seemed  to  me  so 
agreeable,  soft  rather  than  polished,  wholly  unconventional, 
the  natural  growth  of  a  kindly  and  sensitive  disposition  with- 
out any  reference  to  rule,  or  else  obedient  to  some  rule  so 
subtle  that  the  nicest  observer  could  not  detect  the  applica- 
tion of  it. 

Hawthorne  complains  bitterly  of  the  demands  made 
upon  him  by  his  impecunious  countrymen,  demands  that 
he  had  either  to  reject  or  to  satisfy  out  of  his  own 
pocket : 

I  wonder  what  will  become  of  all  these  vagabonds  when 
I  quit  the  consulate!  I  doubt  whether  they  will  find  so  good 
a  friend  in  my  successor;  and  yet  I  have  never  relieved  any- 
body except  when  it  would  have  been  harsh  and  inhuman  not 
to  do  it.  The  United  States  ought  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  relief  of  these  people,  in  view  of  the  propensity  of 
our  countrymen  to  stay  abroad  without  means. 

The  end  of  June,  1860,  found  Hawthorne  once  more 
in  America.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Washington 
and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  evidence  every- 
where of  warlike  activity.  Every  stopping  place  was 
thronged  with  soldiers,  and  "it  was  not  without  sorrow 
that  we  saw  the  free  circulation  of  a  nation's  life- 
blood  (at  the  very  heart,  moreover)  clogged  with  such 
strictures  as  these": 

One  terrible  idea  occurs  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Even 
supposing  the   war   should   end   tomorrow,  and   the  army   melt 


into  the  mass  of  the  population  within  the 
calculable   preponderance   will    there   be   of   mil 
pretensions  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  conn  ! 
try    neighborhood   will    have   its   general   or    two,    us   three   or 
four  colonels,  half  a  dozen   majors   and   captains   without   end 
— besides   non-commissioned    officers   and   privates,    more   than 
the    recruiting    officers    ever    knew    of; — all    with    their    cam- 
paign   stories,    which    will    become   the   staple   of   fireside    talk 
forever  more.     Military  merit,  or  rather,   since  that  is  not  so 
readily   estimated,   military   notoriety,    will    be    the    measure    to 
all  claims  to  civil   distinction.      One  bullet-headed  general    will 
succeed   another   in   the   presidential  chair:    and    veterans   will 
hold  the  offices  at  home  and  abroad,  and  sit  in  Congress  and 
state   legislatures,   and   fill   all   the  avenues   of   public    life. 

And  yet  I  do  not  speak  deprecatingly.  since  very  likely,  it 
may  substitute  something  more  real  and  genuine,  instead  of 
the  many  shams  on  which  men  have  heretofore  founded  their 
claims  to  public  regard;  but  it  behooves  civilians  to  cot- 
their  wretched  prospects  in  the  future,  and  assume  the  mili- 
tary button  before  it  is  too  late. 

Hawthorne  formed  part  of  a  deputation  to  Lincoln, 
and  he  described  the  proceedings  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  but  the  editor  thought  it  well  to  rule  out  the 
most  important  passage,  that  in  which  Hawthorne 
sketched  the  personal  appearance  of  the  President. 
Xine  years  later  this  description  was  printed  in  the 
volume  of  reminiscences  by  Mr.  Fields,  and  certainlj 
no  portrait  painter  has  ever  given  a  more  striking  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln: 

He  was  dressed  in  a  rusty  black  frock-coat  and  pantaloons, 
unbrushed,  and  worn  so  faithfully  that  the  suit  had  adapted 
itself  to  the  curves  and  angularities  of  his  figure,  and  had 
grown  to  be  an  outer  skin  of  the  man.  He  had  shabby  slippers 
on  his  feet.  His  hair  was  black,  still  unmixed  with  gray, 
stiff,  somewhat  bushy,  and  had  apparently  been  acquainted 
with  neither  brush  nor  comb  that  morning,  after  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  pillow  ;  and  as  to  a  nightcap.  Uncle  Abe 
probably  knows  nothing  of  such  effeminacies.  His  com- 
plexion is  dark  and  sallow,  betokening.  I  fear,  an  insalubrious 
atmosphere  around  the  White  House  ;  he  has  thick  black  eye- 
brows and  an  impending  brow  ;  his  nose  is  large,  and  the  lines 
about  his   mouth    are    very   strongly   defined. 

The  whole  physiognomy  is  as  coarse  a  one  as  you  would 
meet  anywhere  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States : 
but  withal,  it  is  redeemed,  illumined,  softened,  and  brightened 
by  a  kindly  though  serious  look  out  of  his  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  homely  sagacity,  that  seems  weighted  with  rich 
results  of  village  experience.  A  great  deal  of  native  sense  ; 
no  bookish  cultivation,  no  refinement ;  honest  at  heart,  and 
thoroughly  so,  and  yet,  in  some  sort,  sly, — at  least,  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  tact  and  wisdom  that  are  akin  to  craft,  and 
would  impel  him,  I  think,  to  take  an  antagonist  in  flank,  rather 
than  to  make  a  bull-run  at  him  right  in  front.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  liked  this  sallow,  queer,  sagacious  visage,  with  the 
homely  human  sympathies  that  warmed  it ;  and,  for  my  small 
share  in  the  matter,  would  as  lief  have  Uncle  Abe  for  a  ruler 
as  any  man  whom  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  put  in 
his  place. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  present  the 
President  with  a  whip,  and  also  with  an  address  closing 
with  a  hint  that  the  gift  was  a  suggestive  and  em- 
blematic one  and  that  the  recipient  would  recognize  the 
use  to  which  such  an  instrument  should  be  put : 

This  suggestion  gave  Uncle  Abe  rather  a  delicate  task  in 
his  reply,  because,  slight  as  the  matter  seemed,  it  apparently 
called  for  some  declaration,  or  intimation,  or  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  policy  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  the  final  treatment  of  the  Rebels.  But  the  President's 
Yankee  aptness  and  not-to-be-caughtness  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  jerked  or  wriggled  himself  out  of  the  dilemma 
with  an  uncouth  dexterity  that  was  entirely  in  character;  al- 
though, without  his  gesticulation  of  eye  and  mouth, — and 
especially  the  flourish  of  the  whip,  with  which  he  imagined 
himself  touching  up  a  pair  of  fat  horses, — I  doubt  whether 
his  words  would  be  worth  recording,  even  if  I  could  remember 
them.  The  gist  of  the  reply  was.  that  he  accepted  the  whip 
as  an  emblem  of  peace,  not  punishment;  and,  this  great  affair 
over,  we  retired  out  of  the  presence  in  high  good-humor,  only 
regretting  that  we  could  not  have  seen  the  President  sit  down 
and  fold  up  his  legs  (which  is  said  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
spectacle),  or  have  heard  him  tell  one  of  those  delectable 
stories  for  which  he  is  so  celebrated.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  afloat  upon  the  common  talk  of  Washington,  and  are  cer- 
tainly the  aptest,  pithiest,  funniest  little  things  imaginable ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  smack  of  the  frontier  freedom,  and 
would  not  always  bear  repetition  in  a  drawing-room,  or  the 
immaculate  page  of  the  Atlantic, 

When  Hawthorne  seemed  to  be  incurably  ill  he  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Holmes  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne, who  wished  a  final  diagnosis  made  by  this  well- 
known  authority.  An  account  of  this  visit,  with  the 
writer's  impressions  of  the  invalid,  were  later  pub- 
lished in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Dr.  Holmes  said : 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  among  the  last  of  the  friends  who 
looked  upon  Hawthorne's  living  face.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  he  left  Boston  on  his  last  journey  I  called 
upon  him  at  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying.  He  had  gone  out 
but  a  moment  before.  Looking  along  the  street.  I  saw  a  figure 
at  some  distance  in  advance  which  could  only  be  his,  but 
how  changed  his  former  port  and  figure  !  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  long  iron-gray  locks,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  and 
the  general  look  of  the  native  outlines  and  movement;  but 
he  seemed  to  have  shrunken  in  all  his  dimensions,  and 
faltered  along  with  an  uncertain,  feeble  step,  as  if  every  move- 
ment were  an  effort.  I  joined  him.  and  we  walked  together 
for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  learned  so  much  of 
his  state  of  mind  and  body  as  could  be  got  at  without  worry- 
ing him  with  suggestive  questions ;  my  object  being  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  condition,  as  I  had  been  requested  to  do, 
and  to  give  him  some  hints  that  might  be  useful  to  him  on 
his  journey.  .  .  .  His  aspect  medically  was  very  un- 
favorable. ...  He  was  very  gentle,  very  willing  to  an- 
swer questions,  very  docile  to  such  counsel  as  I  offered  him, 
but  evidently  he  had  no  hope  of  recovering  his  health.  He 
spoke  as  if  his  work  were  done,  and  he  should  work  no  more. 

Hawthorne  died  in  his  sleep,  and  only  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  Ticknor.  "Hawthorne 
and  his  devoted  friend  and  publisher  had  started  out 
to  "meet  ihe  spring,'  and  lo !  it  had  o'ertaken  them  in 
all  its  splendor." 

Hawthorne  and  His  PUBLISHER.  By  Caroline 
Ticknor:     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3  net. 
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The  Intervening  Lady. 
Mr.  Jepson  has  a  certain  genius  tor  the  de- 
piction of  nice  little  girls  who  do  all  the  un- 
expected things  that  nice  little  girls  are  ex- 
pected to  do.  In  this  case  his  heroine  is 
Lady  Noggs,  who  is  the  niece  of  the  prime 
minister,  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  with 
an  income  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
We  are  introduced  to  her  at  an  early  age. 
when  her  youth  compels  a  resort  to  diplomacy 
for     the     attainment     of     her    wishes.      Lady 

is  lovable,  determined,  relentless 
guileful.  She  is  the  enemy  of  pretense  and 
the  friend  of  the  poor.  Also  a  terror  to  evil- 
We  may  doubt  if  adventures  would 
fall  quite  so  thick  and  fast,  even  to  Lady 
-  hut  the  story-teller  is  entitled  io  lati- 
tude in  this  respect.  Lady  Xoggs  eventually 
■  -ip.  or  at  least  threatens  to  do  so.  and 

then  her  adventures  change  somewhat  in  their 
scope  and  direction,  but  she  remains  as 
charming  and  as  unapproachable  as  ever.  Mr. 
Jepson  follows  his  vein  with  much  success, 
and  we  are  inclined  tc  wonder  if  he  would 
not  be  equally  felicitous  with  something  more 
substantial. 

The  I  Lady,     By  Edgar  Jepson.     In- 

dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Men-fl)  Company;  $1.25  net. 


but  speaking  from  a  purely  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  the  tender  sentiment,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  author  has  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  material  or  of  his  heroine.  "The 
Catfish"  was  nearer  to  the  ideal  story  than 
"What   a   Man   Wants." 

What    a    Max    Wants.      By    Charles    Marriott. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35  net- 


Love  and  the  Soul  Maker. 
:  -Jess  there  will  be  many  readers  of 
Mary  Austin's  book  who  will  regard  it  as  an 
interpretation  of  marriage  and  love,  whereas 
there  can  be  no  interpretation  without  ade- 
quate knowledge,  and  of  adequate  knowledge 
we  have  little  or  none.  For  example,  the 
author  tells  us  that  it  was  a  tremendous  piece 
of  knowledge  when  man  discovered  that  by 
an  act  being  could  come  into  the  world  where 
no  being  was  before.  How  does  she  know 
that  this  is  so.  If  the  quantities  of  matter 
and  of  energy  are  fixed — neither  to  be  added 
to  nor  taken  from — why  may  we  not  suppose 
that  the  quantity  of  life  and  of  being  is 
fixed.  All  that  we  know  is  that  an 
act  may  cause  the  manifestation  of  life  where 
before  there  was  no  manifestation.  To  speak 
of  "makers  of  life"  is  unjustified  and  to  talk 
ul  makers"  is  absurd.  Nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  universe.  And  there  is  much 
more  in  the  book  that   is  equally  unjustified. 

But  there  is  much  that  is  admirably  true. 
The  marital  instinct  is  a  cosmic  force  that 
plays  universally,  and  not  merely  in  humanity. 
It  is  intended  for  ccsmic  purposes,  and  not 
for  individual  gratification.  Human  beings, 
says  the  author,  are  enormously  over-sexed, 
but  we  sometimes  forget  that  they  have  over- 
sexed themselves,  and  that  the  present  chaotic 
tragedy  has  a  moral  basis  not  to  be  rectified 
in  the  least  by  laws  or  rearrangements.  We 
may  remember  also  that  if  humanity  has 
made  a  hideous  mess  of  its  marriage  customs 
and  instincts  it  has  made  an  equally  hideous 
mess  of  all  other  institutions,  and  that  in 
spite  of  avalanches  of  remedial  laws  and 
changes  we  are  going  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  remedy  is  therefore  a  moral  one, 
and  th<re  can  be  no  other.  The  cure  is  not 
legislative,  but  ethical,  and  there  can  indeed 
be  no  cure  at  all  without  an  increased  recog- 
nition of  the  absolute  need  to  serve  others 
rather  than  to  serve  one's  self.  Instead  of 
speaking  about  mismated  couples  we  should 
rather  speak  of  couples  who  are  so  selfish  as 
to  make  a  communal  life  impossible.  Miss  Aus- 
ns  to  sense  this  when  she  says;  "The 
dividing  line  in  sex  l>ehaviors  is  between  self- 
indulgcnce  and  self-realization.  We've  a  right 
much  love  as  we  can  work  up  into  the 
Stuff  of  a  superior  personality.  Taking  any- 
thing over  what  we  can  give  back  in  some 
the  social  sum  is  my  notion 
of  sinning.  I'd  as  soon  think  of  anybody 
going  about  with  a  cripple  love-life  as  with  a 
maimed  body  or  a  depleted  purse  in  the  in- 
d£  my  private  gratification." 

But  since  the  divorce  evil  i-  a  mere  matter 

of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  nothing  else. 

why  should  we  talk  so  much  about  it  or  treat 

though    it    were    distinctively    different 

cms'      Actually    humanity 

has  only  one  problem   in    front    of  it.  an  1   that 

. 

Mary    Austin 

New    V 


Roman  Imperialism. 

Professor  Tenney  Frank  of  Bryn   Mawr  is 

I  to   be   congratulated   on   a   piece   of   historical 

work   that  is   not  only  well   worth  doing,   but 

that    has    been    performed    with    astonishing 

success.     There  have  been   many  histories   of 

1   Rome,    but    none    among    them    that    has    so 

strikingly  sketched  the  rise  of  the  empire   or 

analyzed  with  such  keenness  the  causes  of  the 

expansive   materialism    that   carried   her   to    a 

world   domination. 

Roman  imperialism,  argues  the  author,  was 
not  due  to  economic  necessity,  nor  to  over- 
crowding, nor  to  saturation.  In  the  third 
century,  B.  C.  when  imperialism  may  be  said 
to  have  begun,  there  was  no  overcrowding. 
There  was  actually  a  lack  of  men  to  hold 
the  frontier  colonies.  The  fact  is.  says  Pro- 
fessor Frank,  "that  the  economist  has  over- 
stepped his  bounds  in  Roman  history.  The 
critic  who  tries  to  understand  the  growth  of 
Rome  from  the  point  of  view  of  material 
needs  will  never  solve  the  problem.  Pri- 
marily Rome  did  not  expand  because  its  citi- 
zens needed  lands ;  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  Romans  became  land- 
holders, an  agricultural  people,  because  they 
expanded  and  had  to  hold  their  frontiers." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  attempt  a 
resume  of  the  authors  narrative,  which  ex- 
tends from  prehistoric  times  until  the  day  of 
Julius  Osar  with  a  rapid  and  concluding 
survey  of  the  period  ending  with  Trajan.  He 
shows  us  the  various  stages  of  Roman  ex- 
pansion, the  establishment  of  colonies,  the 
taking  of  Sicily,  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and 
the  suzerainty-  of  Egypt.  He  shows  us  that 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  Roman  success 
was  a  certain  politic  justice  and  an  intention 
to  establish  contentment  among  the  com- 
munities that  were  absorbed.  The  Romans 
understood  home  rule  as  perhaps  it  has  never 
been  understood  since.  They  were  eager  to 
admit  to  full  citizenship  all  those  who  were 
worthy  of  the  status,  and  even  the  unworthy 
were  encouraged  to  hope.  They  were  im- 
perialistic in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  look- 
ing always  to  the  larger  good  and  inculcating 
loyalty  and  devotion  as  viitues  that  were  not 
to  go  unrewarded.  The  Romans  were  a  war- 
,  like  people,  and  as  w^ar  makes  better  history 
I  than  peace,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
I  their  policies  preserved  amicable  relations 
with  scores  of  neighbors  and  that  she  always 
|  preferred  friends  to  enemies.  Professor 
Frank  seems  to  have  written  a  history  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  deals  with  the 
genius  of  Romans  rather  than  with  her  great 
personalities.  It  is  not  a  pageant  that  he 
shows  us,  but  a  steady  expansive  force  that 
was  overwhelming,  but  neither  greedy  nor 
cruel.  And  it  may  be  said,  moreover,  that 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  historical  parallel 
and  who  would  seek  from  the  past  a  guidance 
for  the  present  will  find  a  full  satisfaction 
here. 

Roman  Imperialism.  By  Tenney  Frank.  New 
York:  The   Macmillan  Company;   $2  net. 


What  a  Man  Wants. 
Mr.  Charles   Marriotl   is  an  extraordinarily 

■■  ritcr.  but  he  reminds  us  once  more 
that  the  better  the  writer  the  better  should  be 
the  theme.  In  this  case  his  hero  is  a  portrait 
painter  who  makes  heroic  efforts  lo  bring  art 
within  reach  of  th<  :    would   seem 

bring    the    masses    within 
but    if   the   mountain    will    not   go 
.mined   it    is  evident   that    Mohammed 
go   to   the   mountain.      For    this 

ctremism    in   art    and 
)     DC    called    extremism    in 

nit  moderate^   well  than  that  a 
hould  paint  extraordinary    well, 
and     .0     this     end     he     recommends     that     the 
hudb.ng  a  course  in 

g.      Of    course    there    is    a    love 


Bedesman  4. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  an  honored 
guest  at  a  country  house  and  discovered  that 
the  parlor-maid  was  your  own  sister?  It  the 
discovery  were  made  in  a  dark  passage  it 
would  be  possible  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing in  the  matter,  but  suppose  it  were 
actually  made  at  table?  Would  you  kiss  her 
then  and  there  and  run  the  risk  of  her 
dropping  a  dish?  This  is  the  problem  that 
confronts  the  hero  of  this  story,  who  is  the 
son  of  a  stone-hewer,  but  who  has  raised 
himself  in  the  social  scale  by  diligent  appli- 
cation to  books  and  opportunities.  More- 
over, the  scene  of  the  story  is  England,  where 
social  usages  are  more  rigid  than  here  and 
where  the  salt  casts  a  deeper  shadow.  But 
the  story  is  thoroughly  well  told  and  enjoy- 
able, and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  David  is 
leman; 

By     Mary    J.     H.     Skrine.       New 
Vork:   The  Century  Company;  SI   net. 


Murfree  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.  The 
years  have  proved  that  the  early  admirers  of 
Miss  Murfree  were  not  misled  in  their  esti- 
mate of  her  ability.  One  successful  novel  has 
followed  another.  The  latest,  "The  Story  of 
Duciehurst,"  is  certain  to  meet  with  no  less 
favor.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  days  following  the 
Civil  War  told  with  all  of  Miss  Murfree's 
accustomed  skill.  It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Miss  Manr  Averill,  author  of  "Japanese 
Flower  Arrangement,"  has  sailed  for  Japan, 
where  she  will  spend  six  or  seven  months 
working  upon  another  book  commissioned  by 
her  publishers,  the  John  Lane  Company.  She 
will  take  a  house,  as  she  did  when  she  lived 
in  Japan  before,  and  resume  her  study  of 
the  language. 

Grace  Fallow  Xorton,  author  of  "Little 
Gray  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's,"  has  gone 
abroad  and  expects  to  spend  the  summer  in 
France.  Miss  Norton's  new  collection  of 
poems.  "The  Sister  of  the  Wind,"  is  pub- 
lished this  month  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Robert  Herrick  will  spend  the  summer  as 
usual  at  York  Harbor,  Maine.     In  connection 

I  with  Mr.  Herrick's  latest  novel,  "Clark's 
Field."  there  appears  with  the  imprint  of  his 

!  publishers,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  an 
interesting  collection  of  critical  opinions  of 
his  work  by  Mr.  Howells,  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper,  Harold  Xielson,  and  Edwin  Bjork- 
man. 

Champlin's  "Young  Folks*  Cyclopaedia  of 
Persons  and  Places"  has  had  a  sale  almost 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  "best  sellers." 
and  now.  thirty-four  years  after  its  first  pub- 
lication, is  still  so  much  in  demand  that 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  having  to  print  it  for 
its  thirty-third  time. 

"Sex,"  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson  and  Patrick 
Geddes,  will  be  the  eighty-fifth  volume  of  the 
Holt's  Home  University  Library.  Along  with 
it,  on  July  9,  was  issued  "Wars  Eetween  Eng- 
land and  America."  by  Professor  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  of  Williams  College.  This  volume 
completes  the  five-volume  series  on  American 
History  within  the  series.  Other  volumes  in 
this  group  are :  "Chaucer,"  by  Grace  E. 
Hadow  :  "William  Morris  and  His  Circle,"  by 
A.  C  Brock :  "The  Growth  of  Europe,"  by 
Grenville  Cole. 

Familiarity  with  language  breeds  respect 
and  wins  admiration.  This  comment  readily 
follows,  when  one  has  examined  carefully 
"English  Synonyms  and  Antonyms,"  in  its 
new  and  enlarged  edition,  just  put  forth  by 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  There  are 
over  8000  synonyms  considered,  and  nearly 
4000  antonyms  :  and  the  knowledge  of  words 
disclosed  in  these  more  than  700  handsome 
pages  will  afford  such  familiarity  as  has  been 
suggested — will  compel  respect  never  before 
felt  and  win  admiration  almost  without  limit. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  author  of  "What  Men 
Live  By,"  carries  out  his  own  theories  of  the 
value  of  play  by  getting  away  from  the  city 
in  summer  as  much  as  possible.  He  and  Mrs. 
Cabot,  who  as  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  is  also  well 
known  as  an  author,  have  taken  a  cottage  at 
Cohasset. 

Stephen  Leacock,  author  of  "Xonsense 
Novels"  and  "Behind  the  Beyond,"  is  writing 
a  book  on  the  idle  rich,  a  happy  subject  for 
his  lively  brain.  The  volume  will  be  published 
in  the  fall  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

A  very  important  addition  has  recently 
been  made  to  the  literature  of  heraldry  by 
the  publication  of  "Heraldry  in  Scotland,"  by 
J.  H.  Stevenson.  The  basis  for  this  was  Mr. 
George  Seton's  "The  Law  and  Practice  of 
Heraldry  in  Scotland."  The  table  of  contents 
of  "Heraldry  in  Scotland"  reads  as  follows : 
Armorial  Bearings:  Their  Rise  and  Recogni- 
tion in  Law;  The  Officers  of  Arms;  Jurisdic- 


Home  University  Library 

50  cents  net  per  volume 

Every  volume  of  the  library  is  abso- 
lutely new  and  specially  written. 

Every  subject  is  of  living  and  per- 
manent interest;  and  the  books  are 
written  for  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  student 

Each  volume  is  complete  and  inde- 
pendent; but  the  series  has  been 
planned  as  a  whole  to  form  a  com- 
prehensive library  of  modern  knowl- 
edge. 

iLvery  volume  is  written  by  a  rec- 
ognized authoritv  on  its  subject 
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Memoirs  of  Lord  Suffield 

1S30-1913 
JUST  PUBLISHED 

An   extremely  interesting  book  by   one  of 
King  Edward's  closest  friends. 

"The  volume  gleams  with,  new  lights 
about  King  Edward— a  book  rich  in  tnec- 
dotage  of  the  richest  sort." 

— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
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tion  of  the  Lord  Lyon  in  Matters  of  Armorial 
Bearings :  The  Records  of  Early  Practice ; 
Procedure  in  the  Office  and  Court  of  the  Lord 
Lyon ;  The  Achievement ;  The  Classification 
of  Coats  of  Arms :  Methods  of  Differencing 
the  Arms  of  Cadets  ;  The  Right  to  Bear  Sup- 
porters ;  Succession  to  Arms;  The  Succession 
of  Heirs  of  Entail  to  the  Armorial  Honors  of 
a  Family ;  The  Assumption  and  Change  of 
Surnames ;  The  Royal  Arms  in  Scotland ; 
Xew  Grants  of  Arms  and  Their  Contents ; 
and  The  Non-Armorial  Functions  of  the  Her- 
alds, The  Macmillan  Company  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Said  to  be  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  "Robin- 
son Crusoe"  as  a  realistic  piece  of  fiction, 
Gustav  Frenssen's  "Peter  Moors  Fahrt  Xach 
Sudw-est"  has  been  assigned  a  prominent  place 
in  modern  German  literature.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  realize  that  the  hero,  a 
simple  private  of  the  German  colonial  forces, 
is  not  telling  in  his  own  rugged,  direct  way, 
the  story  of  the  campaign  of  1904  against  the 
rebellious  natives  of  German  Southwest 
Africa.  The  merits  of  the  story  are  so  many 
that  Professor  Herman  Babson  of  Purdue 
University  has  prepared  a  vocabulary  edition 
for  American  students  and  this  was  published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  on  July  10. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  daughter  of  the  pub- 
lisher. Henry  Holt,  is  the  heroine  of  "People 
of  the  Night,"  a  paper  that  appears  in  the 
July  Century,  telling  about  the  splendid  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  of  which  Miss  Holt  is  the 
founder  and  guiding  spirit. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks"  is 
a  most  attractive  volume  of  over  five  hundred 
'usely    illustrated,    translated    from 
rennan    of    Professor    H.     Blumner    by 
Alice    Zimmern.      It    comprehends,    in    a    con- 
-    narrative,    an    astonishing    array    of 
eply   interesting  about  a  people  and  a 
civilization    of    which    every    reading    person 
should   know   more.     It   is  from  the  press 
the  Fin  Coi  tpany. 

rt    Crad lock's   "The 

■■'    Duciehurst"   was  published.     It   re- 

calls  to  mind  the  literary  sensation  that  "Mr. 

Craddock's"   first   books   made,   which   reached 

a  climax  in  the  disclosure  that   Mr.  Craddock 

ir.   Craddock  at  all,   but  Miss   Mary 
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A   GOOD  JUDGE 

of  fine  whiskey  will    pronounce 
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RYE 


a  perfect  product  of  the  stiii, 
because  whiskey  cannot  be  more 
carefully  made,  aged  and  perfected 

Sold  at  all  first-class  cafes  and  bv  jobbers. 
1VJ1.  LASAH^S  \-  sun.  Baltimore,  ltd. 
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k  Sold  *t  all  first-class  cafes  and  by  Jobbers. 

M  WM.  LANAH.AN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  ltd.  i 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  New  Bank  Act. 

A  work  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  banker 
and  financier  is  this  substantial  volume  by 
Thomas  Conway,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Ernest 
Minor  Patterson,  Ph.  D.  The  authors  say 
that  they  would  have  willingly  deferred  com- 
ment upon  a  monumental  piece  of  legislation 
until  the  experience  of  several  years  had  il- 
luminated the  situation,  but  their  purpose  is 
to  give  whatever  assistance  may  be  possible 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  through 
the  dissemination  of  such  information  as  is 
now  available.  To  this  end  they  attempt  an 
answer  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  each  class  of  national  banks  in  joining  the 
system?  Under  what  conditions  is  it  ex- 
pedient for  state  banks  and  trust  companies 
to  become  members?  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  business  of  reserve  city  banks  ? 
What  changes  will  the  law  make  in  the 
methods  commonly  employed  by  business  men 
in  financing  their  businesses?  Will  it  be  good 
business  to  rediscount?  Effect  of  the  new  re- 
serve requirements  on  the  savings  depart- 
ment ?  What  effect  will  the  new  regulations 
concerning  the  clearing  of  checks  and  drafts 
have  upon  the  profits  and  the  methods  of  the 
banks  in  handling  this  business? 

The  work  is  obviously  one  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  expert,  and  perhaps  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  non- 
expert is  to  say  that  it  is  comprehensible  even 
to  his  intelligence  and  that  it  is  written  not 
only  clearly,  but  interestingly. 

Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act.  By  Thomas 
Conway,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Ernest  Minor  Patter- 
son, Ph.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $2   net. 

Brieler  Reviews. 
An  exceptional  book  for  children  is  "Nancy 
in  the  Wood,"  by  Marion  Bryce,  published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company  ($1  net).  Its  eight 
chapters  are  devoted  to  nature  topics  and  ani- 
mal life.  It  has  fine  illustrations  in  line  upon 
every  page  and  its  colored  plates  by  K. 
Klausen  are  works  of  art. 

L'ncle  Sam's  Service  Series,  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Sully  &:  Kleinteich,  Xew 
York,  contains  two  good  stories  for  boys — 
"Bobby  Spencer,  the  Life-Saver,"  and  "Dave 
Spencer  on  Secret  Service."  They  are  full  of 
wholesome  adventure  and  fairly  well  written. 
Price,  $1  net  each. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Whitehead's  Conventions  of  Auction 
Bridge,"  with  diagrams  in  two  colors  ($1.25 
net).  A  moment's  reference  to  this  book, 
says  the  publisher,  will  give  the  reader  exact 
and  correct  instructions  about  any  possible 
situation  that  might  arise  in  the  course  of 
bidding  or  play. 

It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  "The  Essence  of  Astronomy,"  by 
Edward  W.  Price  (G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1 
net).  The  author  sub-titles  his  book,  "Things 
Every  One  Should  Know  About  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars,"  and  it  is  a  sub-title  well 
chosen.  Its  subject-matter  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged, the  information  is  clear  and  concise, 
and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  ex- 
ceptional  value. 

The  Stafford  Little  Lectures  for  1914  were 
delivered  by  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  on  "The 
Balkan  Wars.  1912-1913,"  and  these  have 
now  been  published  in  volume  form  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  ($1  net).  Mr. 
Schurman  gives  us  a  competent  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  great 
struggle  and  of  the  present  situation  as  re- 
gards Albania,  of  whose  status  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  hopeful.  The  author's  sym- 
pathies are  strongly  pro-Balkan. 

"The  Message  of  Xew  Thought."  by  Abel 
Leighton  Allen  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net),  is  a  restatement  of  ideas 
that  have  now  been  before  the  world  at  large 
for  many  years.  It  is  admirably  written  and 
with  many  of  the  graces  usually  contributed 
by  enthusiasm,  but  we  still  wonder  at  so  curi- 
ous misnomer  uf  a  philosophy  that  is  just 
about  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  There  is 
not  a  single  idea  in  Mr.  Allen's  book,  not  a 
vestige  of  a  theory,  that  is  not  to  be  found, 
for  example,  in  the  writings  cf  Paracelsus, 
and  there  elaborated  with  a  detail  and  a 
knowledge  which  the  modern  philosophy- 
monger  might  well   emulate. 

It  seems  customary  to  write  the  book  on 
etiquette  from  the  assumption  that  its  readers 
are  presumably  savages  who  must  be  exhorted 
to  repress  their  cruder  barbarisms.  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  author  of  "Good  Form  for  All 
Occasions"  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net),  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  write  from  this  point 
of  view,  although  she  says  much  that  it  is 
good  to  hear.  But  sometimes  she  lapses  into 
barbarisms  herself,  as,  for  example,  where 
she  says  that  for  a  ball  "married  ladies 
adorn  themselves  with  a  profusion  of  jewels." 
Some  married  ladies  may  commit  this  offense, 
but  those  who  know  how  to  behave  them- 
selves do   not  wear  a  profusion   of  anything. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Winding  Lane. 
The  wood-light  grows  more  mellow-dim. 

The    leaves  dance  happily. 
The  russet  pith  glows  deeper  hued 

To    greet    her    worthily. 
And  all  the  birds  in  chorus  sweet 

Sing,    rapturous,    insane. 
When   lassie  comes  to   meet  me 

Adown    the   winding   lane. 

She's  sweet   as    little   roses   are. 

As  quaint  as  mignonette. 
And    shy    as    modest    pansy-buds. 

With    shower-jewels  set, 
She's  Happiness!     And  from  this  world 

I've   nothing  more  to  gain 
When  lassie  conies  to   meet   me 

Adown   the    winding   lane! 

This  earth  would  be  a  kindlier  place, 

If   every   man    could   know 
The    fragrance   of  a   shady   path 

Where  cool,   green   grasses  grow, 
Where,   when  the  sunset  hour  came  by, 

And  life  was  sweet  and  sane, 
His   singing   lassie  turned   the  stile 

Adown    the    winding    lane. 
-Ethel     Hallctt     Porter,     in     Lippincott's     Maga- 
zine. 


The  Legend  of  the  Coyote. 
[And  one  day  the  sky  stooped  down  to  meet  the 
earth,     and     from    the    meeting    place    the    coyote 
leaped    forth. — Navajo    Legend .] 

The  lodge  fire  gleams  on  tepee  walls, 

And    on    the    story-teller's    face; 
Upon   his    feathered    dress    it    falls, 
And  on  his  gesturing  hands  of  grace. 

Those  gathered  in  the  flickering  light 
Have   heard   the  tale   told   oft   before, 

Yet,    children    in  their  keen  delight, 
They   ask  to  hear  it  just   once  more. 

"And  thus  our  brother  came  to  be," 
He  says,   "born  of  the  earth  and  sky; 

'Tis  there,   as  any  one  may  see, 
He  lingers  as  the  years  go  by." 

And  when   the  tribal  seer  has  told 
The  story  red  men  love  the  best, 

The    lodge-fire    flickers    and    grows    cold — 
The  camp  has   sunk  unto   its  rest. 

But  when   his  hearers  turn  away 

They  catch  afar  a  vision  fleet; 
"Coyote    lingers    now,"    they    say, 

"Where   stooping   sky   and    earth   still   meet." 
— Arthur    Chapman,    in    Denver    Republican. 


The  Road  to  Vagabondia. 
'E   was   sittin'  on   a  doorstep, 

As    I    went    strollin'    by; 
A   lonely   little  beggar 

With   a  wistful   'omesick  eye — 
An'  'e  weren't  the  kind  you'd  borrow, 

An*   'e  weren't  the  kind  you'd  steal, 
But   I  guessed   'is  'eart  was  breakin', 

So  I  w'istled  'im  to  'eel. 

They   'ad  stoned   'im   through   the  city  streets,   and 

naugh t    th e    city    cared, 
But    I    was    'eadin'    out'ard,    and    the    roads    arc 

sweeter   shared, 
So  I  took   'im  for  a   comrade,   and  I  w'istled  'im 

away — 
On    the    road    to    Vagabondia,    that   lies   across    the 

day  ! 

Yellow  dog  'e  was;  but  bless  you — 

'E  was  just  the   chap  for  me! 
For  I'd  ruther  'ave  an  inch  o'  dog 

Than   miles  o*   pedigree. 
So  we  stole  away  together, 

On  the  road  that  'as  no  end. 
With   a   new-coined  day  to    fling  away 

And   all    the   stars   to   spend! 

Oh,    to   walk   the  road  at  morntn',   when   the  wind 

is    blo'jjin'   clean, 
An'    the   yellow    daisies   Hing    their   gold    across    a 

world  o'  green — 
For   the  wind   it   'eals   the   'cartaches,   an'    the  sun 

it  dries   the   scars. 
On    the   road   to    Vagabondia   that   lies  beneath    the 

stars. 

'Twas  the   Wonder  o'   the  Going 

Cast  a  spell  about  our  feet — 
An*  we  walked  because  the  world  was  young. 

Because  the  way  was  sweet; 
An'    we    slept    in    wild-rose    meadows 

By    the    little    wayside    farms, 
'Till  the  Dawn  came  up  the  'ighroad 

With  the  dead  moon  in  'er  arms. 

Oh,  the  Dawn  it  went  before  us  through  a  shinin' 

lane  o'  skies, 
And    the   Dream    was   at    our   'cartstrings,    an'    the 

Light  was  in   our  eyes, 
An'   we   made    no    boast    of   glory    an     we    made    no 

boast  o'   birth, 
On    the    road    to    Vagabondia    that    lies   across    the 

earth!  — F.    Dana    Burnet,    in    Life. 


Parting. 
Why  should  you  weep  while  time  and  pleasure  fly? 

The  longest   life  is  years  too  brief   and    few! 
Why   should  you  sulk  and  let  the  hours  slip  by, 

Because  I  loved  you  and   have  tired  of  you? 

Yes,    you  are    fair — far    fairer   than    of  old — 
Fairer  because  my   love   has  made  you  fair: 

All  this  you  keep;  but,  now  my  love's  grown  cold, 
I  seek  new   love — to  give  it  otherwhere. 

There  is  an  end    for  all   sweet  things,   and   this 
Began   with    laughter  and   with    laughter   ends; 

Then  let  us  cease  our  loving  with  a  kiss. 
And  with  a  kiss  begin  at  being  friends. 

— Reginald    Wright    Kauffman,    in    the    Bellman. 


New  Books  Received. 

Nantucket:  A  History.  By  K.  A.  Dougles 
Lithguw,  M.  IX,  LL.  I>.  Xew  York:  G.  P  Put- 
nam's  Sons;   $2.50  net. 

With    illustrations   and   a   map. 

My    Love   and   I.      By   Alice   Brown.      New 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Faith    Tresilion.       By    Eden    Phillpotts.       New 

York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

Principles     of     Cooking.      By     Emma     Conlej . 
New    York:    American    Book  Company;   50  cents. 
For  secondary   and  vocational  schools. 

The  System  of  Taxation  in  China  in  the 
Tsing  Dynasty.  1644-1911.  By  Shao-Kwan  Chen, 
Ph.   D.     New  York:    Columbia   University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economic?,  and 
Public   Law. 

The  Development  of  Modfrn  Turkey  \s  Meas- 
ured by  Its  Press.  By  Abmcd  Emin,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:   Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

The  Currency  Problem  in  China.  By  Wen 
Pin  Wei,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public    Law. 

Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Boys.  By  I.  D.  Steinhardt, 
M.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  U.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1    net. 

With  an  introduction  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton. 

Maria.      By   Baroness  von   Hutten.      New   York: 
D.   Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

The    Mob.      By    John    Galsworthy.      New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  60  cents  net. 
A  play. 

Vienna,  Budapest.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
New   York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1    net. 

Issued  in  New  Guides  to  Old  Masters  Series. 

Madrid.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   75  cents  net. 

Issued  in  New  Guides  to  Old  Masters  Series. 

Mexico,  the  Land  of  Unrest.  By  Henry  Baer- 
lein.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2 
net. 

Second  and  cheaper  edition. 

The    Torch-Bearer.      By    Reina    Melcher    Mar- 
quis.     New    York:    D.    Appleton    &   Co.;    $1.30  net. 
A   novel. 


"Unpopular  Review"  for  July.' 

"Railway  Junctions*'  and  "Lecturing  at 
Chautauqua"  are  two  of  the  timely 
in  the  July  number  (the  third)  <>f  that  un- 
usual quarterly,  the  Unpopular  Review 
I  Holt  i,  which  appears  to  be  belying  its  title, 
since  its  first  number  had  to  be  printed  three 
times  and  its  second  twice.  Other  subjects  in 
the  July  issue  arc:  "Unsocial  Investments," 
"A  Stubborn  Relic  of  Feudalism"  i  tip] 
"An  Experiment  in  Syndicalism,"  "Labor : 
'True  Demand'  and  Immigrant  Supply,"  "The 
Way  to  Flatland,"  "The  Disfranchisement  of 
Property,"  "Minor  Uses  of  the  Middling 
Rich."  "Academic  Leadership,"  "Hypnotism, 
Telepathy,  and  Dreams."  "The  Muses  on  the 
Hearth,"  "The  Land  of  the  Sleepless  Watch- 
dog," and  "En  Casserole."  a  collection  of 
smaller  papers.  All  the  articles  in  this  maga- 
zine continue  anonymous,  upon  appearance  at 
least,  though  the  authors  of  articles  in  the 
previous   numbers  are   revealed. 


The  Slovaks  (Hungary)  are  a  very  peaceful, 

law-abiding  community,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably black  sheep  amongst  their  number,  and 
in  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Postyen  may  be  seen  an  ancient  stone  pillar, 
reminiscent  of  the  days  when  punishment  was 
meted  out  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  was  in 
England  in  those  days.  Fastened  to  this  pillar 
in  the  centre  is  a  large  iron  clasp,  and  at  the 
base  two  smaller  ones  close  toegther.  These 
clasps,  fitted  around  the  waist  and  ankles  of 
offenders,  and  when  a  man  or  woman  had 
stolen  something  they  were  locked  to  this  post 
on  a  Sunday  and  compelled  to  hold  in  their 
hands  whatever  they  had  stolen  ( says  the 
Wide  World  Magazine).  Every  Slovak  at- 
tends mass  on  Sundays,  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  this  public  exposure  was  no 
small  ordeal.  The  post  bears  a  terse  inscrip- 
tion, the  translation  of  which  is,  "I  do  not 
ask  you  to  come,  but  if  you  come  I  receive 
you." 


According  to  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark 
Twain's  biographer,  American  ice-cream  soda 
is  a  product  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. He  brings  this  out  in  the  July  Century 
in  his  series,  "The  Car  That  Went  Abroad." 
showing  how  a  small-sized  car  can  take  a 
moderate-sized  family  on  a  good-sized  Euro- 
pean trip. 


summer 

o 


This  event  will  attract  the  best  teams  of  the  country 
and— big— beautiful  — restful  Hotel  del  Coronado 
will  have  a  most  festive  seasjn— San  Diego  summer 
is  just  as  enjoyable  as  tne  winter — No  cold  foes- 
Best  tuna  fishing  on  the  cost  off  Coronado — 
Toe  only  through  service  to  San  Diego  is  via 
Santa  Fe's  superior  train  The  Angel  leaving  here 
■4  p.m.  dailj-. 


Santa  Co  City  Offices 
.-'an  Pram    i 

■  Ki  a  raj   !l  i 
Ferry  i  tepi  I 
Phom  ( 

Oakland,  1216  Bro 
Phont  i  .i]:-  ■ 
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THE^AGUGLIA  SEASON. 


If  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  had  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  he  would  be  considered  a  genius.  As 
it  is,  he  is  a  great  artist;  an  artist  with  a 
strain  of  the  scientist  in  him,  so  coldly,  so 
ruthlessly  he  dissects  the  soul  of  man.  He 
loves  all  beauty  passionately,  except  when  ii 
exists  in  the  heart  and  soul.  There  he  loves 
corruption.  He  paints  it,  he  dwells  on  it,  he 
revels  in  it.  with  the  passion  of  a  morbid 
psychologist  who  is  traversing  the  path  that 
leads  to  madness.  For  we  must  not  forget 
that  Guy  de  Maupassant,  with  a  dissimilar 
talent,  but  similar  preferences  for  the  abnor- 
mal and  the  terrible,  ended  his  days  in  a 
mad-house. 

It  is  really  not  discomforting  to  reflect  that 
D'Annunzio  is  one  of  the  most  hated  men  in 
Italy.  We  have  for  that  the  word  of  one 
of  his  own  countrymen,  Pietro  Isola,  a  lover 
of  literature  and  a  translator  of  D'Annunzio, 
who,  while  deprecating  the  taste  for 
soul-corruption  evidenced  in  D'Annunzio's 
writings,  gives  full  appreciation  to  his  great 
gifts  as  a  composer  of  both  prose  and  poetry. 
He  is  Italy's  stylist,  and  if  his  works  had 
been  of  a  kind  to  stimulate  the  ethical  or 
spiritual  side  of  man's  nature,  and  grant  him 
some  hope  and  joy,  he  might  have  been 
hailed  as  her  literary  savior. 

Mimi  Aguglia,  the  long-heralded  Italian 
artist  who  is  amazing  Cort  audiences  this 
week  with  the  revelation  of  her  tremendous 
histrionic  power,  has  chosen  two  of  D'An- 
nunzio's works  as  vehicles  for  the  expression 
of  her  art  to  the  American  public.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  she  has  chosen  the  one  play 
in  which  D'Annunzio  makes  his  protagonist 
the  epitome  of  sublime,  spiritual,  selfless  love. 
This  is  Mila,  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio,"  who, 
like  Dostoevsky's  prostitute  in  "Crime  and 
Punishment."  is  made  so  by  man's  inhu- 
manity to  woman.  Mila  is  a  figure  of  tragedy, 
a  pariah  in  the  countryside,  the  daughter  of 
a  reputed  sorcerer  in  the  land  of  Abruzzi, 
the  time  being  placed  some  centuries  back, 
during    an    age    when    superstition    prevailed. 

Pursued  by  the  lust  of  the  reapers,  the 
poor  victim  comes  fleeing  to  the  house  of  La- 
zaro,  where  the  after-marriage  ceremonies 
which  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Aligi,  the 
shepherd,  son  of  Lazaro,  the  reaper,  and  of 
Candia  are  taking  place.  Through  the  inter- 
cession of  Ornella,  the  youngest  of  Aligi's 
three  sisters,  who  is  typical  of  youth's  gentle- 
ness and  compassion,  the  family  are  pre- 
vented from  throwing  Mila  to  the  howling 
pack  outside.  Aligi,  infuriated  to  ruthlessness 
by  the  insulting  cries  of  the  reapers,  would  do 
so,  hut  suddenly  he  sees  an  angel  standing 
behind  the  cowering  fugitive,  and  he  desists. 
Aligi,  leaving  his  unloved  bride,  chosen  by 
his  mother,  after  a  long  sleep  had  awakened 
in  a  supernaturally  dazed  condition  and  in 
t!ie  -rip  of  strange  forebodings.  His  un- 
awakened  love  clings  to  this  strange  angel- 
protected  woman,  which  precipitates  the 
ly,  for  his  father  has  long  and  vainly 
i  her.  In  the  second  act  the  son,  dis- 
regarding the  sacredly  observed  tradition  as 
to  the  son's  fealty  and  obedience  to  his  par- 
while  protecting  Mila  from  the  advances 
of  Lararo  kills  his  father.  In  the  third.  Aligi, 
hooded  and  veiled  for  execution,  is  brought 
to   his   mother  to   receive   'the  cup  of  comfort," 

a    potion    which    mercifully    deprives    an    in- 

ornph  te     consciousness ; 

Mila      I"1    i       her    coming    heralded    by    the 

of  Candia's  neighbors  and  friends. 

Exalted  to  a  state  -»t"  spiritual  self-abnegation 

r    love,    she   boldly   declares 
■■n,r.lrrrr    of    l.a/.aro — she,    the   sor- 

il    belii  vc    her.   even    Aligi,    who    is 

succumbing    to    thi    - the    potion ;   all 

1  ntli    l  "  '-  ii  i,   v  ho,  prostrating  herself 
"Mila,    Mila  !    my 
ur   Eeet    that  bear  you 
away  !       f  leaven    is    for    thee  !" 

1  h b  seizes  her,  howling :    '"I'm  the  fire. 

:!.   the  daughter   of  Jorio  IV 

And  Din   Mila,  rapt  in  the 

ft  for  the  bi  lovi  d  :     "The 

'  ^  I  I     !-  Il     ■         I  1,.     .Mlllhll     I" 

Thil  ii     was     written     for     the 

Italiai    .     Et  is  per    di  d  ■.■  ith  thi    1  atin  \  pit  it 

and    full   '•'    !■■  rstition,       ['laved    in    a 

iin  .ii,  1   goei . 
perm  rated    by    influi  m  ■  a    and    tradition!     ur 

fami-i.M    to    us,    itill    no   one    ti 

1     matii :,i    ,,, 


lose  seeing  the  Italian  tragedienne  in  this  role.  1 
In  one  way  they  have  brought  Mimi  Aguglia  1 
out  here  too  soon.  San  Franciscans  never 
turn  their  backs  on  a  world-wide  theatrical 
celebrity.  Known  though  she  is  in  Europe, 
her  name  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  heralded 
in    America    to    attract    the    celebrity    hunter. 

Mimi  Aguglia  is  a  young  woman,  appar- 
ently in  her  early  thirties.  In  "The  Daughter 
o\  Jorio"  she  is  the  soul  of  the  tragedy,  act- 
ing with  a  passionate  abandon,  with  a  mental 
and  physical  intensity,  that  seems  to  per- 
meate her  whole  being. 

These  Italians,  indeed,  seem  to  approach 
the  art  of  acting  with  a  sort  of  instinct. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  peasants  on  Monday 
night — real  peasants  instead  of  players.  Un- 
like the  Anglo-Saxon,  they  yield  so  readily, 
so  freely,  and  so  instinctively  to  emotion  that 
when  they  come  to  convey  it  histrionically 
they  follow  the  natural  channels  of  expres- 
sion. The  Anglo-Saxon  approaches  acting  in 
a  restrained  and  artificial  attitude,  and 
through  this  unnatural  barrier  our  players  are 
forced  to  break  before  they  are  able  to  ex- 
press emotions  simply  and  naturally.  In 
"The  Daughter  of  Jorio"  the  American  player 
would  have  insisted  from  the  moment  of  his 
entrance  that  he  was  in  tragedy,  whereas 
Aguglia's  company  was  cheerfully  natural. 
The  three  sisters  sang  in  unrestrained  peas- 
ants' voices,  and  the  irrepressible  smiles  of 
youth  at  a  wedding  rippled  from  their  lips. 
They  were  at  first  almost  daunting  to  our 
daintier  sensibilities  in  their  realism.  But  it 
was  realism.  As  the  play  progressed  the 
shadow  of  tragedy  fell  gradually.  The  dis- 
traught entrance  of  the  fugitive  and  the  fierce 
cries  of  the  reapers,  the  revelations  made 
by  the  enraged  crew  about  the  derelict  hus- 
band and  father,  the  piteous  supplications  of 
Mila,  the  bestial,  cruel  faces  of  the  mob  out- 
side appearing  at  door  and  window,  barred 
from  approach  by  the  sacred  symbol  which  all 
were  forced  to  respect;  this  made  a  wild 
scene,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  couple 
whose  fates  were  becoming  entangled ;  the 
cowering,  supplicating  fugitive,  and  the  pale, 
immobile,    half-dazed   bridegroom. 

The  supreme  histrionic  moment  for  Aguglia 
comes  in  the  second  act,  when  she  finds  her- 
self delivered  over  to  the  bestial  passion  of 
Lazaro.  What  instinct  taught  this  discerning 
artist  to  so  marvelously  express  the  fright- 
ful terror  of  Mila?  the  shrinkings  and  shiver- 
ings,  the  making  of  herself  as  small  and  close 
to  the  earth  as  possible,  the  quiverings  and 
spasmodic  shocks  of  her  flesh  as  Lazaro 
touched  her,  the  curious,  sharp  little  half- 
animal  cries  that  seemed  to  leap  from  her 
lips  involuntarily  during  the  moments  of  her 
sharpest  dread? 

Mimi  Aguglia  is  a  small,  slight  woman  of 
strongly  marked  features  and  Italian  coloring. 
She  has  the  slender  hands  that  D'Annunzio, 
lover  of  beautiful  moulds,  should  write  a  son- 
net to  ;  long,  slender,  with  the  flexible  thumbs 
of  the  artist.  The  make-up  of  Mila,  who  is 
portrayed  as  wan  and  worn  from  suffering  and 
terror,  her  hair  wild  and  her  garments  humble 
in  the  extreme,  did  not  permit  Monday  night 
spectators  to  be  informed  as  to  her  beauty. 
Her  leading  man,  however,  Sterni  by  name, 
and  a  fine  and  impressive  actor  of  the  mod- 
ern school,  in  the  close-fitting  dress  of  a  shep- 
herd was  revealed,  in  spite  of  his  made-up 
pallor,  as  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  fine 
Roman  head,  large  Italian  eyes,  and  boldly 
carved  features.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
giving  a  string  of  unfamiliar  names,  but  the 
company  is  excellent  throughout,  down  to  the 
individuals  composing  the  mob.  Under  their 
make-up  one  could  detect  the  unfamiliar  type 
of  the  Italian  artist,  but  it  was  peasants  only 
that  they  depicted  ;  quick  in  emotion,  coarsened 
in  sensibility,  and  speaking  Italian  with  the 
broadly    opened   vowels    of   the   lower   classes. 


'FEDORA.' 


The  Italians  regard  Aguglia 's  peasant  im- 
personations as  her  best.  They  do  not  con- 
sider that  she  shines  with  equal  lustre  in  the 
role  of  a  great  lady.  Judging  from  the  two 
roles  in  which  I  have  seen  her,  I  find  my- 
self  in   accord   with  this  verdict. 

"Fedora''  is  a  play  written  by  a  French- 
man about  Russians,  and  we  saw  it  Tuesday 
night  played  by  Italians.  Hence  the  lack  of 
equally  brilliant  assimilation  of  the  roles. 
Neither  Aguglia  nor  her  company — with  the 
very  pronounced  exception  of  Sterni,  her 
leading  man — made  such  a  striking  impres- 
sion in  Sardou's  play  as  in  D'Annunzio's 
poetic  tragedy  of  peasant  life.  They  did  give 
a  conventionally  excellent  performance,  but 
the  suggestion  of  elegance  and  the  atmos- 
phere which  characterizes  the  salons  of  blue- 
blooded  worldlings  was  somewhat  lacking. 
Aguglia  herself,  seen  in  modern  evening  cos- 
tume, is  not  beautiful.  She  is.  however,  un- 
usual and  striking.  Her  brilliant,  narrow 
eyes,  the  thin,  jetty  line  of  her  eyebrows. 
her  jutting  brow,  and  heavily  molded  nose 
and  mouth,  all  serve  to  set  her  apart  from 
the  average  type  of  stage  women.  She  does 
noi  lint  her  rlu.l.N.  and  the  resultant  vam- 
pire   whiteness   has   a   disagreeable   effect.      In 


the  poison  scene,  with  the  greenish  pallor  she 
accomplished  heightened  by  the  dull  olive  of 
her  robe  that  she  evidently  employed  with 
intention,  she  was  distressingly  dreadful  to 
look  at;  too  much  so,  in  fact,  and  Fedora's 
demonstrations  of  suffering,  her  dying  parox- 
ysms, teeth-grindings,  and  the  boundings  of 
her  tortured  body  seemed  like  the  survivals 
of  an  almost  extinct  school  of  acting.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Italian  surrendered  her- 
self to  depicting  the  nature  of  the  fierce, 
beautiful  Slave  with  anything  like  the  inward 
ardor  and  sympathy  with  which  she  por- 
trayed the  martyred  outcast.  She  excels  in 
intense  emotional  expression,  and  her  cries 
of  anguish  and  writhings  of  despair  are 
graphic  in  the  extreme,  but  her  Fedora  lacks 
fascination. 

Sterni,  her  leading  man,  outdid  her  in  this 
respect  in  the  role  of  Ipanoff,  which  charac- 
ter, during  its  preliminary  silences,  he  in- 
vested with  the  same  powerful  suggestion  of 
latent  significances  as  were  so  noticeable  in 
his  Aligi  during  the  shepherd's  long  semi- 
trance  in  the  first  act.  Sterni  also,  like 
Aguglia,  is  remarkably  gifted  in  conveying 
the  effect  of  being  swept  by  storms  of  emo- 
tion, toward  which  his  tragic  eyes,  his  fea- 
tures, his  fine  voice,  and  his  rapid,  impetuous 
gestures    all    contribute    passionate    testimony. 

The  actor  impersonating  De  Sirieux,  who 
is  labeled  Bonjini  on  the  programme,  and 
who,  despite  the  printed  contradiction,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  one  that  played  Lazaro, 
the  father,  so  superbly  on  Monday  night,  is 
a  valuable  member  of  the  company,  and  the 
one  seeming  most  at  ease  in  the  role  of  a 
habitue  of  Parisian  salons.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar contradiction  in  regard  to  the  actress  who 
played  Ornella  and  Olga,  a  quite  young  but 
accomplished  player  who  made  a  very  agree- 
able impression  in  the  role  of  the  vivacious 
Countess   Olga. 

People  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of 
these  players  say  that  "Malia"  (the  Saturday 
night  bill),  is  one  of  their  best,  and  I  ob- 
serve that  another  D'Annunzio  tragedy  is 
billed   for   Sunday  night. 


"CABIRIA." 


The  Gaiety  management  had  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  drawing  powers  of  "Cabiria"  to 
invite  a  huge  audience  to  witness  the  first 
view  of  D'Annunzio's  remarkable  photo-play, 
which,  as  it  unreeled  the  terrors  and  splen- 
dors of  the  third  century,  B.  C,  seemed  to 
picture  to  us  the  flaming  pages  of  history. 
We  have  seen  here,  in  San  Francisco,  a  se- 
ries of  remarkable  and  imposing  historic 
photo-plays,  chief  among  which  are  "Quo 
Vadis,"  "The  Fall  of  Pompeii,"  and  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  But  "Cabiria"  out-Herods 
Herod.  Never  before  have  we  been  shown 
scenes  that  so  vividly  pictured  the  monstrous 
rites  of  idolatry,  the  awful,  yet  magnificent 
pageantry  of  war,  and  the  cyclonic  wrath  of 
nature,  ^tna  belches  forth  red  destruction, 
and  down  the  mountain  slopes,  black  against 
the  glare,  we  see  long  ant-files  of  the  peas- 
antry and  their  cattle,  fleeing  from  death  by 
fire. 

Moloch,  the  unappeasable  fire-god  of  the 
Carthagenians,  looms  up  vast  and  terrible  in 
his  temple,  and  behold !  living  children  are 
placed  in  the  roaring  furnace  that  constitutes 
his   ruthless   vitals. 

The  Titanic  struggle  between  two  mighty 
empires  is  pictured  in  a  series  of  views  which 
show  the  councils  of  kings,  consuls,  and  gen- 
erals, the  movements  of  mighty  armies,  the 
destruction  of  a  fleet,  the  siege  of  an  almost 
impregnable  city.  Carthage  rears  up  its 
mighty  walls,  against  which  ladders  are 
planted,  from  which  the  besiegers  are  tossed 
like  wisps  of  straw.  Fearful  engines  of  war 
appear,  liquid  fire  is  thrown  from  great 
heights  on  the  besiegers.  There  are  wonder- 
ful vistas  of  red-lighted  heights  of  masonry 
scaled  intrepidly  by  the  besiegers  and  de- 
fended with  terrible  ferocity  by  the  besieged. 
One  gazes  bewildered  at  the  temples,  the 
towers  and  palaces.  Where  did  they  get  this 
vast,  magnificently  barbaric  setting?  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  there  are  ruins  that 
are  used  as  a  setting,  but  in  others  part  of  the 
half-million  that  the  original  production  cost 
has  been  expended  in  erecting  what  seems  the 
imposing  detail  of  vast  temples,  walls,  palaces, 
and  towers. 

Fire  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  drama,  so 
we  learn  from  an  author's  note  that  appears 
on  the  programme.  The  whole  thing  is  very 
characteristic  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  who 
has  a  taste  for  terror,  horror,  and  magnifi- 
cence. Our  century  is  too  tame  for  him. 
When  he  writes  of  it,  it  is  only  to  choose  for 
his  subjects  unpleasant  beings  of  abnormal 
passions.  Back  he  goes  joyfully  to  the  sort 
of  past  that  he  pictured  in  his  version  of  the 
love-poem  of  Francesca  di  Rimini ;  a  poem 
that  is  lighted  up  with  the  flaming  brands  of 
war.  The  word-picture  that  he  painted  in 
that  poetic  drama  he  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  physically  visualized  in  "Cabiria," 
for  the  siege  pictured  in  this  drama  is  very 
similar  in  many  details  to  that  described  in 
"Francesca    di    Rimini."      Although    D'Annun- 


zio needs  no  suggestions  from  other  writers, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Flaubert's  "Sa- 
laambo"  helped  to  enkindle  his  fancy  when  he 
first  began  to  plan  this  tremendous  series  of 
pictured  events.  But,  like  Flaubert,  he  is  a 
man  of  learning,  and  few  of  his  literary  con- 
temporaries could  so  outline  with  an  artist's 
vision  and  a  scholar's  detail  this  wonderful 
representation  of  "prodigious  events,  amazing 
triumphs,  sudden  ruins." 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


Although  the  lively  and  nimble  Teddy  Mc- 
Namara  and  his  "twenty  Pollard  kiddies" 
constitute,  to  many  of  the  Pantages  patrons, 
the  principle  attraction  this  week,  in  point 
of  merit  the  Willard  Mack  playlet  and  the 
Zandoff  violin  act  attain  to  higher  standards. 
Not  that  "My  Friend"  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Mack's  playlets,  but  this  author,  in  spite 
of  allowing  himself  an  explanatory  soliloquy 
or  so,  has  a  strong  sense  of  dramatic  values, 
and  it  comes  out  in  each  of  his  pieces.  In 
"My  Friend"  he  depicts  a  young  couple  living 
in  apparent  marital  felicity,  but  actually 
severed  by  the  secret  infidelity  of  the  wife. 
In  the  discovery  on  the  husband's  part  that 
ensues  Mr.  Mack  contrives  to  introduce  the 
element  of  suspense,  a  quick  climax,  and  a 
telling  finale  in  which  blistering  scorn  is  ex- 
pressed for  those  wives  of  easy  infidelity 
whose  only  incentive  is  weak-fibred  principle 
or  love  of  adventure.  The  piece  went  well, 
Mr.  Landers  Stevens  and  Miss  Georgic 
Cooper  lending  reality  to  the  roles  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  while  Mr;  Will  G.  Gould 
made  a  good  aid  in  the  lesser  role  of  the 
secret  lover.  The  piece,  both  as  written  and 
played,  stands  for  naturalism  in  a  dramatic 
setting. 

Miss  Alia  Zandoff,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Helen  Bradford,  pianist,  aided  by  the 
sympathetic  backing  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Pan- 
tages, was  the  principle  figure  in  a  pretty 
homelike  setting,  in  which  a  soft  light, 
lamps,  flowers,  velvet  curtains,  and  two  at- 
tractive girls  played  their  part  in  giving  a 
vaudeville  audience  what  it  likes — the  effect 
of  a  cozy  home  interior.  There  are  many 
lonely  men  in  a  vaudeville  audience,  some 
of  them  temporarily  absent  from  a  home  they 
miss,  others  who  are  cram-jam  full  of  home 
sentiment  in  theory,  but  who  go  through  life 
homeless  because  they  never  come  down  to 
brass  tacks.  So  they  enjoyed  the  pretty  pic- 
ture, and  the  pretty  girls,  and  the  pretty 
music,  which  consisted  of  several  violin  solos 
by  Miss  Zandoff,  with  piano  accompaniment 
and  one  solo  by  Miss  Bradford.  Miss  Zan- 
doff justified  the  faith  of  her  patron  by  play- 
ing with  spirit,  sparkle,  facility,  and  dash. 
For  the  young  lady  has  stage  temperament, 
blended  with  her  musical  talent.  She  played 
some  Sarasate  gipsy  airs,  the  Thais  "Medi- 
tation," and  Brahms's  "Hungarian  Dances," 
all  with  skill  and  well-justified  confidence, 
and  with  smiles  of  young  pleasure  on  her 
lips  during  the  livelier  music  as  she  made 
her  flexile  bow  strike  brilliant  sparks  from 
the  strings,  she  made  a  successful  appeal  to 
a  responsive  audience,  who,  to  its  credit, 
found  itself  pleasantly  affected  by  the  sense 
of  refinement  which  the  act  conveyed,  as 
well  as  by  pleasure  in  the  music. 

Other  attractions  consisted  of  songs,  acro- 
batics, and  a  monologuist,  some  of  it  seeming 
as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot ;  but 
that  cheerful  crackling  undoubtedly  tends  to 
making  next  day's  work  easier  to  the  toiler. 
Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


Serial  drama  has  been  popular  in  China  for 
centuries.  Their  most  famous  play,  "Pi-Pa- 
Ki — The  Story  of  the  Lute,"  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  sections  and  innumerable  acts  and 
scenes,  and  takes  several  days  to  perform. 
And  Chinese  plays  of  forty  long  acts,  lasting 
a  week  or  two,  are  quite  common.  In  Eng- 
land the  longest  play  ever  written,  but  not 
performed,  was  an  unnamed  drama,  in  twenty- 
five  acts,  by  "Mad  Nat  Lee." 


For  next  season  De  Wolf  Hopper  will  add 
"The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard"  to  his  list  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas.  This  will  give 
him  a  repertory  of  five  operas,  including  "The 
Mikado,"  "Iolanthe,"  "Pirates  of  Penzance," 
and  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  The  supporting 
company  will  be  practically  identical  with  the 
one  that  assisted  Mr.  Hopper  last  year.  The 
season  is  to  begin-  late  in  August  with  a 
"jump"  across  the  continent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Georgetown  University  has  conferred  on 
Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Mr.  Lackaye,  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  delivered  an  address  which  proved 
one  of  the  bright  features  of  Georgetown's 
celebration   of  its   125th   anniversary. 


The  American  woman  writer  most  popular 
in  Germany  is  Gertrude  Atherton,  author  of 
"The  Aristocrats"  and  "Senator  North." 
Eighteen  of  her  books  have  appeared  in  the 
Tauchnitz  edition. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"  Fine  Feathers"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Fine  Feathers,"  without  question  the 
greatest  play  from  the  pen  of  Eugene  Walter, 
who  has  given  the  American  stage  such  suc- 
cesses as  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
"Paid  in  Full,"  and  "The  Easiest  Way,"  has 
been  selected  as  the  bill  for  the  fifth  week 
of  the  current  season  of  the  all-star  players 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  beginning  Monday 
night,  July  20.  "Fine  Feathers"  when  last 
presented  in  San  Francisco  scored  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  any  season,  during  the 
limited  engagement  afforded  it,  and  its  with- 
drawal after  one  week's  presentation  was 
necessary  owing  to  the  numerous  bookings  ar- 
ranged for  the  Columbia  last  year.  Thou- 
sands were  unable  to  see  this  big  drama,  for 
the  theatre  could  not  accommodate  half  the 
number  seeking  to   purchase  tickets. 

It  is  a  tense  and  up-to-the-minute  Ameri- 
can story  of  woman's  extravagance  and  hus- 
band's downfall  told  by  Walter  in  "Fine 
Feathers."  How  an  indulgent  husband  seeks 
to  cover  his  wife's  expenses  by  wrongdoing 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  story.  There  are 
three  acts  of  tremendous  situations,  and  they 
will  be  admirably  played  by  the  all-star 
players,  including  among  others  Charles  Rich- 
man,  Rose  Coghlan,  Gladys  Hanson,  Charles 
Cherry,  Charlotte  Tittell,  Frank  Kingdon, 
George   Stuart   Christie,   and  Horace   Mitchell. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  seats  for  this 
play,  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  crowd 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  llliUlll  Between  Slocilon  and  Powell 

Safest  aod  Mosl  Magnificent 'I  heat  re  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every  Day 

SUPERB  VAUDEVILLE 

TKIXIE  FRIGANZA,  Delightful,  Original 
in  Humor,  and  Always  a  Joy;  CLARK  and 
VERDI,  the  Italian  Comedians;  FIVE  MEL- 
ODY MAIDS  AND  A  MAN,  Mirth  and 
Melody;  RAY  CONLIN,  "the  Acme  of  Sub- 
Vocal  Comedy";  M.  and  MME.  CORRA- 
DINI'S  MENAGERIE;  TOHN  and  MAE 
BURKE;  BURNS  and  FULTON;  Last  Week, 
LIANE  CARRERA,  ANNA  HELD'S 
DAUGHTER,  assisted  by  Tyler  Brooke  and 
American    Beauty    Chorus. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c.    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  ItiGS? 

^^Geary  end  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning   Monday,    July    20 
Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

ALL-STAR  PLAYERS 

In    an    Elaborate    Production    of 

"FINE  FEATHERS" 

The  greatest  play  by  Eugene  Walter,  author  of 

"The    Easiest    Way,"    "Paid    in    Full," 

"Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine." 

"POP"  prices  at  Wed.  mat.,   Sat.  mat.,   Sun- 
night. 


(2QR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


The    Celebrated    Italian    Tragedienne 

MIMI    AGUGLIA 

In    Standard    and    Classic    Plays    in    Italian 

Tonight  (Sat.)    "Malia";   Sun.  mat.,  "Camille"; 

Sun,    night,    "The    Hidden    Torch" 

Second  Week— Mon.,  July  20,  "Magda"; 
Tues.,  "The  Thief";  Wed.  mat.,  "Magda"; 
Wed.,  "Mme.  Sans-Gene";  Thurs.,  "An  Amer- 
ican Girl  in  Paris";  Fri.,  "Salome"  and  "The 
Glove" ;  Sat.  mat.,  "Mme.  Sans-Gene" ;  Sat., 
"The    Master    of    the    Forge." 

Nights,    25c    to    $1.50;    Mats.,    25c    to    $1. 


Sun.,  July  26 — Second   Edition   of  PAUL  J. 
RAINEY"S  AFRICAN   HUNT   PICTURES. 


D  A  MT  A  PEC  MARKET  STREET 

A     All  1  PiULO  Opposite  Mason 


DAINTY    DAPHNE    POLLARD 
Late    Star    Gaiety    Musical    Comedies 


HARRY    GIRARD    AND    COMPANY 

In    Mr.    Girard's    original    musical    mix-up 

"ARBITRATION" 

A  frolicsome  satire  on  the  Niagara  Conference 

HARRY    JOLSON    (BROTHER    OF    AL) 
The    Operatic    Coon 


A  WONDERFUL  8-ACT  SHOW 


OaieTu 


OTAREELL- 

NEAR 

POWELL 

pflONt  cM4141 


A  VERITABLE  TRIUMPH! 

Gabriele    D'Annunzio's    Masterwork    Visualized 

in    a    Stupendous    Photo-Spectacle 

"CABIRIA" 

Cost    $250,000;     discloses    7000     people     in     its 

gigantic   episodes  of  the  third 

century,   B.  C. 

Evenings  at    8:15;    prices    25c,    50c,    75c. 

Matinees    at    2:15;    prices    25c    and    50c. 


the  house  at  all  performances.     Matinees  will 
be   given   Wednesdays   and   Saturdays. 


Second  Week  of  Ag-uglia  at  the  Cort. 

Mimi  Aguglia's  engagement  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre is  proving  an  extraordinary  one  gauged 
from  every  angle.  The  distinguished  Italian 
tragedienne  has  lived  up  to  her  advance  her- 
alding. So  forthright  is  the  method  of 
Aguglia  that  she  has  attracted  a  great  many 
English-speaking  people  to  the  Cort  as  well 
as  her  own  country  folk.  She  appeals  to 
Latin  and  Saxon  alike.  Her  wonderfully  ex- 
pressionful  face  and  gestures  and  voice  in- 
tonation carry  the  play's  meaning  over  the 
footlights  when  the  mere  words  are  not  un- 
derstood. 

Aguglia's  leading  man,  Sterni,  has  made  a 
distinct  impression  on  Cort  audiences,  and 
the  company  as  a  whole  is  admirable.  The 
simplicity   of   their   method   is   noteworthy. 

"Malia"  will  be  given  its  first  presentation 
tonight.  Sunday  night  will  see  the  first  per- 
formance of  "The  Hidden  Torch,"  a  tragedy 
from  the  pen  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,,  in 
which  Aguglia  particularly  excels.  Monday 
night  will  find  the  Italian  tragedienne  starting 
the  second  and  final  week  of  her  engagement 
in  Sudermann's  "Magda."  Tuesday  will  be 
given  over  to  "The  Thief,"  by  Henry  Bern- 
stein, which  was  played  here  by  Margaret 
IlHngton.  "Magda"  will  be  repeated  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee.  Wednesday  night  will 
see  a  production  of  Sardou's  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene."  A  delightful  comedy,  "An  American 
Girl  in  Paris,"  will  hold  forth  Thursday.  A 
double  bill  will  be  given  Friday,  Oscar 
Wilde's  "Salome"  and  "The  Glove."  "Madame 
Sans-Gene"  will  be  given  again  at  the  Satur- 
day matinee,  and  "The  Master  of  the  Forge" 
at  night. 

The  second  edition  of  Paul  J.  Rainey's  Afri- 
can hunt  pictures  comes  to  the  Cort  on  Sun- 
day,  July   26.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  headline  attraction  for  next 
week  will  be  the  famous  Trixie  Friganza, 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  successful,  and 
popular  comediennes  of  the  day.  Miss  Fri- 
ganza will  present  a  new  set  of  songs  and 
some  very  funny  travesties,  among  which  is 
a  burlesque  of  the  new  society  dances.  Her 
good  looks,  her  real  gift  of  comedy,  her 
pleasing  voice,  and  her  perfect  taste  in  dress 
combine  to  make  her  a  favorite  wherever  she 
appears,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  is 
that  glowing  personality  which  enhances  her 
other   assets. 

Clark  and  Verdi,  the  Italian  comedians,  will 
portray  a  couple  of  their  compatriots,  one  of 
whom  has  been  in  this  country  two  years, 
while  the  other  has  only  just  arrived  from 
his  native  land.  The  former,  with  his 
amusing  and  vast  knowledge  of  America  and 
its  customs,  takes  every  opportunity  of  show- 
ing off.  The  arrogance  of  the  one  compared 
with  the  docility  of  the  other  and  the  vast 
quantity  of  ignorance  displayed  by  both  is 
immensely  diverting. 

"Five  Melody  Maids  and  a  Man"  will  pre- 
sent a  melange  of  mirth  and  melody.  They 
play  upon  five  pianos  and  sing  delightfully. 
The  girls  display  a  charming  vivacity  and  the 
man   is   a   real   comedian. 

Ray  Conlin,  who  styles  himself  "the  Acme 
of  Sub-Vocal  Comedy,"  is  a  gifted  ventrilo- 
quist who  puts  a  clever  line  of  comedy,  chat- 
ter, and  song  into  his  puppet  partner.  Draw- 
ing languidly  on  a  cigarette  all  the  while, 
Mr.  Conlin  throws  his  voice  into  a  comical 
wooden   dummy  resting  on  his  knee. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Corradini's  Menagerie,  John  and  Mae  Burke, 
Burns  and  Fulton,  and  Liane  Carrera,  Anna 
Held's   daughter.        

"  Cabiria  "  a  Fine  Drawing  Card. 

Were  it  not  that  "Cabiria"  has  other  im- 
portunate bookings  the  great  D'Annunzio 
photo-spectacle  with  its  symphony  orchestra 
and  grand  opera  chorus  might  remain  in- 
definitely at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  every 
afternoon  and  every  evening  vast  throngs  re- 
pair to  be  thrilled  by  the  mightiest  photo- 
spectacle   ever  produced. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  concerning  a  theatrical  presentation 
as  that  which  "Cabiria"  has  won,  and  never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  demand  on  the 
superlatives  of  language  to  express  the  ad- 
miration of  the  patrons  of  this  epoch-making 
spectacle. 

The  glories  of  an  ancient  age,  its  struggles, 
its  wars,  its  romances,  its  superstitions,  and 
its  religions  are  shown  in  an  intimate  and 
poetic  romance  of  a  little  Sicilian  girl,  her 
stalwart  Roman  lover,  and  his  gigantic  slave, 
Maciste. 

Indeed  to  Maciste  must  go  most  of  the  in- 
dividual honors  of  the  spectacle,  for  to 
physical  might  is  added  a  child-like  docility 
towards  his  friends  and  a  tiger-like  ferocity 
towards  their  enemies  that  make  of  the  an- 
cient slave  a  type  at  once  picturesque  and 
compelling. 

On  leaving  the  theatre  one  feels  as  though 
a  part  of  ancient  history  and  a  romance  and 


conflict  of  ancient  days  had  been  lived  over 
once  more  and  that  the  witness  was  a  part  of 
the  thrilling  narrative  of  bloody  conflict  and 
splendid  victory.       

Daphne  Pollard,  Pantages  Headliner. 

Dainty  Daphne  Pollard,  the  live  wire 
pocket  edition  comedienne,  has  forsaken  the 
ranks  of  musical  comedy  for  a  brief  spell 
and  will  take  a  flyer  into  vaudeville,  opening 
at  the  Pantages  next  Sunday  afternoon  as 
the  special  attraction  on  the  new  bill  of  eight 
crackling  good  acts.  Everybody  in  San  Fran- 
cisco knows  weeny  Daphne  Pollard.  From 
the  time  that  she  came  over  here  from  Aus- 
tralia about  twelve  years  ago  as  the  child 
wonder  of  the  clever  troupe  of  Pollard  juve- 
niles, the  winsome  funster  has  been  starred 
from  Broadway  to   Market  Street. 

On  the  same  bill  with  Miss  Pollard  are 
two  splendid  circuit  headliners — Harry  Girard 
and  his  own  company  in  "Arbitration,"  and 
Harry  Jolson,  the  operatic  coon.  Girard  will 
be  remembered  as  the  author  and  producer 
of  "The  Alaskan,"  and  was  a  great  success 
here  in  "The  Totem  Pole."  His  new  offering 
deals  with  the  Mexican  mix-up  and  is  desig- 
nated as  a  brilliant  satire  on  the  Niagara  con- 
ference. A  cast  of  fifteen  people  will  be  used 
in  "Arbitration."  Jolson  is  a  brother  of  the 
famous  Al  Jolson  of  musical-comedy  stardom, 
and  his  friends  modestly  claim  that  Harry 
has  Al  backing  when  it  comes  to  real  high- 
class   warbling. 

The  Orpheus  Comedy  Four,  a  quartet  of 
merry  harmonists ;  Hope  Booth  and  company 
in  George  M.  Cohan's  sparkling  playlet, 
"The  Little  Blonde  Lady" ;  Woodward's 
posing  dogs ;  the  Basy  troupe  of  Russian 
dancers  and  musicians,  and  a  couple  of  com- 
edy films,  will  round  out  one  of  the  best  all 
around  shows  that  the  popular  vaudeville 
house  has  presented  in  many  a  month. 


Rose  Coghlan,  who  created  the  role  of  the 
talkative  neighbor,  Mrs.  Collins,  in  Eugene 
Walter's  play,  "Fine  Feathers,"  is  cast  for 
the  same  role  in  the  all-star  production  of 
the  piece  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the 
week  of  July  20.  Although  the  role  calls  for 
Miss  Coghlan's  presence  on  the  stage  for  but 
a  brief  period  she  is  one  of  the  big  hits  of 
the  performance.       

Holbrook  Blinn  and  his  company  will  come 
direct  to  San  Francisco  from  New  York  and 
will  appear  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the 
complete  Princess  Theatre,  New  York,  reper- 
tory of  one-act  plays.  These  productions 
have  been  distinct  sensations.  It  is  Blinn's 
intention  to  return  to  New  York  after  the 
San  Francisco  engagement  and  open  up  at 
the  Princess  Theatre  with  several  new  plays, 
including  the  big  hit  of  the  present  reper- 
tory.   

Eugene  Walter,  the  author  of  "Fine 
Feathers,"  is  at  work  upon  a  new  play  for 
Klaw  &  Erlanger.  He  also  holds  the  stage 
rights  for  one  of  Jack  London's  new  writings. 


At  the  theatrical  offices  of  Henry  W. 
Savage,  New  York,  count  was  made  the  first 
week  in  June  of  the  actual  number  of  persons 
who  called  to  apply  for  engagements  for  the 
coming  season.  From  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon  an  attend- 
ant stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  reception 
room  of  the  engagement  department  kept 
a  careful  record  of  callers  by  punching  a 
register  for  every  person  who  came  in.  From 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday  afternoon  the 
exact  number  was  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  five.  The  greatest  number  on  any 
day  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-two,  the 
smallest  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  in  this  connection  that 
word  had  gone  forth  of  only  one  company  to 
be  formed  by  Mr.  Savage  at  that  time. 


When  death  had  removed  Gilbert,  Sulli- 
van, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyly  Carte,  it  seemed 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  producing  a 
record  of  their  singular  achievement.  Ac- 
cordingly Francois  Cellier,  who  conducted  the 
Savoy  operas  from  the  beginning,  began  to 
write  his  reminiscences  of  the  Savoy  and  the 
Savoyards.  While  the  work  was  in  progress 
he  too,  unfortunately,  died  and  Cunningham 
Bridgeman,  who  had  been  associated  for  a 
great  number  of  years  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte 
Company  and  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Sulli- 
van, stepped  into  the  breach  and  carried  the 
book  to  completion.  It  is  now  announced  for 
early   publication    in    England   and   America. 


Prussia's  highest  court  has  ruled  that  no 
biblical  films  can  be  shown  in  the  country. 
The  Berlin  police  president  had  prohibited 
the  production  of  a  film  which  gave  some 
scenes  from  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 
The  court  sustained  the  action  of  the  police 
on  the  ground  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
a  part  of  the  public  order  which  the  police 
are  bound  to  uphold.  The  court  also  held 
that  such  a  film  grossly  wounds  the  sensibili- 
ties of  religious  people,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  given  along  with  light 
and  humorous  productions. 


Pears3 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary- 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Those  Good  Old  Days 

Now  and  then  comes  a  cry  for  "the 
good  old  days,"  but  nobody  really  wants 
to  return  to  them.  They  were,  according 
to  their  time,  very  good,  indeed,  and  their 
people  lived  well  enough,  but  not  as  well 
as  they  live  now,  and  they  possessed  fewer 
of  the  little  comforts  which  now  make  life 
easier  and  happier. 

A  slight  touch  of  "the  good  old  days" 
would  suffice  for  the  man  of  today,  and 
even  the  oldest  pioneer  in  the  country 
would  quickly  lose  all  interest  in  life  un- 
der boyhood  conditions.  How  hard,  stern, 
and   cold   it   would  all   seem   to   him  ! 

In  "the  good  old  days"  the  man  got  out 
of  bed  in  a  shivery  room,  bothered  the 
kitchen  staff  for  hot  water  for  a  shave, 
and  if  all  history  is  to  be  believed,  chopped 
a  hole  in  the  ice  during  winter  for  a  bath. 
At  least  a  few  of  the  most  heroic  chopped 
the  ice. 

But  the  modern  man  lives  in  an  electric 
age.  Note  the  change.  He  is  awakened 
by  his  electric  alarm  clock,  and  if  need 
be,  and  he  be  luxurious,  he  presses  a  but- 
ton and  instantly  an  electric  heater  sends 
its  cheerful  glow  throughout  the  room. 
He  heats  his  shaving  water  in  a  neat  little 
contrivance  by  means  of  electricity,  eats 
his  breakfast  eggs  cooked  on  the  break- 
fast table  by  electricity,  accompanied  by 
toast  prepared  on  an  electric  toaster, 
drinks  coffee  made  in  an  electric  perco- 
later,  is  carried  from  his  apartment  to  the 
street  in  an  electric  elevator,  conveyed  to 
his  office  building  in  an  electric  car,  taken 
to  his  offices  by  an  electric  elevator. 

Once  in  his  offices  he  summons  his  sec- 
retary by  an  electric  annunciator,  dictates 
his  correspondence  into  a  phonograph  run 
by  electricity,  speaks  to  his  friends  and 
business  associates  by  an  electric  tele- 
phone, sends  messages  far  and  near  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  has  his  luncheon 
brought  to  him   by  an   electric  waiter. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  is  con- 
veyed to  the  street  by  the  electric  elevator 
and  rides  home  in  an  electric  car,  auto  or 
trolley.  The  apartment  to  which  he  goes 
has  been  swept  and  dusted  by  an  electric 
cleaner.  He  turns  on  the  electric  light, 
sits  before  his  electric  open  fireplace  and 
reads  the  wireless  news  while  his  dinner 
is  being  prepared  on  an  electric  range. 

After  satisfying  his  appetite,  unless  he 
wishes  to  go  out  in  the  electrically  lighted 
streets  or  to  a  moving-picture  show  run 
by  electricity,  or  to  a  theatre  illumined 
with  electric  lights,  and  where  electricity 
plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  stage  ef- 
fects, he  lights  his  cigar  at  an  electric 
cigar  lighter.  If  the  evening  is  too  warm 
he  starts  his  electric  fan  ;  if  too  cool,  he 
may  wrap  himself  in  lounging  robe  lined 
with  fine  wires  and  heated  by  electricity. 
Before  he  retires  for  the  night  he  may 
enter  a  cabinet  and  enjoy  a  bath  of  light, 
the  full  effulgence  of  which,  says  a 
studious  writer,  is  projected  to  his  body 
by  electricity.  If  he  likes  the  outside  air 
while  he  is  slumbering,  he  may  cover  him- 
self with  a  blanket  heated  all  night  long 
by   electricity. 

"Good  old  days,"  indeed  ! 

Electricity  has  played  a  wonderfully  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  California,  due 
to  the  growth,  perseverance,  and  fair  deal- 
ing of  the  pioneer  concern,  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  whose  service  now 
covers  two-thirds  of  the  state,  or  thirty 
of  the  fifty-eight  counties. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

American  pressure  should  at  once  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  German  government 
a  order  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  a  recent 
army  order  forbidding  officers  to  enter  their 
names  upon  the  books  of  the  matrimonial 
agencies.  It  is  a  gross  exercise  of  a  tyrannical 
power,  and  perhaps  the  presence  of  a  couple  of 
American  gunboats  in  Hamburg  harbor  would 
be  sufficient  to  set  this  matter  right. 

Why  should  not  German  officers  be  allowed 
to  seek  their  wives  in  this  particular  way? 
So  far  from  discouraging  the  practice,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  one.  a  commendable  one. 
and  one  that  should  be  followed  universally. 
At  a  time  when  the  birthrate  is  plunging  over 
the  precipice  to  extinction  it  would  seem  the 
part  of  prudence  to  stimulate  matrimony 
rather  than  to  repress  it.  We  want  to  strike 
off  the  shackles  rather  than  to  rivet  new 
ones  upon  our  limbs. 

The  trouble  with  matrimony  is  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  field  of  possible  selection,  and  to  a 
great  extent  this  disability:  would  be  removed 
by  the  matrimonial  agency.  We  are  not  suf- 
fering from  this  disability  ourselves,  having 
already  made  arrangements  that  seem  to  be 
permanent,  but  it  is  just  this  very  sense  of  a 
disinterested  detachment  that  gives  clarity  to 
our  vision  and  infallibility  to  our  judgment. 
Xow  let  us  suppose  that  in  a  spasm  of  mental 
aberration  you  decided  to" be  married,  or  at 
least  to  attempt  to  be  married.  If  you  are 
a  woman  vou  may  ask  yourself  how  many  eli- 
gible men  you  are  acquainted  with  whom  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  rope.  You  will 
find  that  there  are  very  few.  The  nice  men 
have  no  money  and  the  moneyed  men  are  not 
nice.  It  was  ever  so.  When  you  have  elimi- 
nated the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  financially,  you  will  find 
that  there  are  not  many  left.  Probably  there 
Will  be  none  left.  Although  there  are  millions 
of  men  throughout  the  country  your  choice 
is  limited  to  a  dozen  or  two  whom  you  happen 
to  know,  and  probably  not  one  among  them 
can  comply  with  the  specifications.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  a  man  your  choice  is 
just  as  limited.  Out  of  the  twenty-  women  or 
so  whom  you  happen  to  know  you  must  set 
aside  the  obviously  unfit  through  excessive 
experience,  infirmities,  previous  convictions, 
etc.,  and  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  find  that 
there  are  still  two  or  three  remaining,  and 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  suffragettes 
and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of.  And  yet 
there  are  millions  of  women  throughout  the 
country  who  are  in  every  way  desirable,  who 
are  not  suffragettes,  nor  eugenists,  nor  up- 
lifters,  nor  white-slave  abolitioners.  But  you 
do  not  know  them  in  the  conventional  way, 
and  therefore  you  can  not  marry  them.  Now 
the  matrimonial  bureau  goes  a  long  way  to 
overcome  this  evil  and  to  enlarge  a  field  of 
choice  that  is  now  so  discouragingly  narrow. 
You  merely  state  the  kind  of  man  or  woman 
Whom  you  would  like  to  marry,  you  supply 
your  specifications,  so  to  speak,  and  the  bu- 
reau does  the  rest.  In  a  few  days  you  re- 
ceive a  notification  that  an  assortment  of 
goods  is  on  hand  for  your  inspection,  and  so 
you  are  saved  all  the  trouble  of  a  personal 
search.  Of  course  the  specifications  should 
hot  be  too  exacting.  It  may  be  hard  to  find 
a  woman  of  fabulous  wealth,  of  bewitching 
beauty,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  not  a' 
suffragette  nor  an  uplifter.  It  may  be  equally- 
hard  to  find  a  man  who  is  a  millionaire,  who 
is  a  model  of  virile  beauty,  and  whose  long 
'suit  is  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  ask  for  too  much.  Gods  and  god- 
desses are  few  and  far  between."  You  must  be 
satisfied  if  the  flies  in  the  ointment  are  not 
too  numerous  nor  obvious.  What  we  actually 
heed  is  the  abolition  of  all  those  absurd  re- 
strictions that  prevent  a  man  from  making 
tentative  proposals  to  a  woman  merely  be- 
cause he  does  not  happen  to  know  her.  and 
ho  doubt  we  shall  get  to  this  some  time  in 
the  future.  But  in  the  meantime  the  matri- 
monial bureau  could  be  made  of  some  solid 
use.  and  therefore  it  is  hereby  decreed  that 
the  stigma  be  removed  from  the  said  bureau 
and  that  Mr.  Bryan  be  instructed  to  make 
such  representations  to  the  German  war  office 
as  may  be  necessary  and  to  sustain  those  rep- 
resentations by  armed  force. 


to  be  allowed  to  vote  everywhere  because 
only  in  this  way  can  war  be  abolished. 
Women,  it  seems,  disapprove  of  war  "because 
they  are  not  by  nature  violent."  There  may 
be  iwo  opinions  about  that,  but  we  will  let 
it  pass  in  favor  of  the  crowning  asininity 
that  closely  follows  it.  All  women  should  be 
instantly  enfranchised,  we  are  told,  because 
"many  women  of  the  suffrage  states  have  pub- 
licly declared  themselves  opposed  to  war." 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  No,  this 
does  not  appear  on  the  kindergarten  page  of 
the  Mudville  Courier.  The  kindergarten 
editor  would  get  a  severe  pain  under  his  pina- 
fore if  he  were  to  receive  such  a  contribu- 
tion as  that,  and  his  infantile  readers  would 
stop  their  subscriptions  i  f  he  printed  it. 
That  gem  was  presented  for  the  edification 
of  intelligent  adults,  who  are  asked  to  regard 
the  general  opinion  of  "many  women  of  the- 
suffrage  states"  on  the  subject  of  war  in  the 
abstract  as  heralding  the  doom  of  armaments 
as  soon  as  women  are  allowed  to  drop  a  piece 
of  paper  into  a  ballot-box.  And  by  way  of 
coping-stone  to  this  edifice  of  silliness  we  are 
reminded  that  a  meeting  of  women  in  Colo- 
rado has  recently  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  peace.  Yes,  Colorado,  the  pioneer  suffrage 
state,  where  civil  war  has  raged  unchecked 
for  a  year,  and  where  women  besieged  the 
governor  during  a  whole  night  in  their  fren- 
zied demands  that  he  petition  the  Federal 
government  for  soldiers. 

Xow  the  suffrage  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
or  it  may  be  in  that  twilight  region  among 
all  the  other  things  that  do  not  matter  and 
that  can  not  conceivably  matter.  But  we  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
at  present  we  know  nothing  about  women. 
and  that  their  opinions  and  influence  are 
something  incalculable  as  would  be  the  sud- 
den presence  or  influence  of  Martians,  for 
example.  We  have  been  living  with  women 
for  a  good  many  years  now,  or  trying  to  live 
with  them,  and  we  intend  to  keep  up  the  effort 
to  the  end,  and  so  we  have  acquired  some  ex- 
perience. Also  we  have  read  about  them  in 
history.  We  may  assume  that  their  charac- 
ters will  not  wholly  change  merely  because 
they  are  allowed  to  vote.  The  women  who 
have  invariably  fanned  the  war  fever — and 
women  have  always  done  this — who  have  used 
all  the  weapons  of  their  sex  to  intoxicate  the 
soldier  and  inflame  his  martial  ardors,  are 
not  likely  to  become  apostles  of  peace  over 
night.  The  granting  of  the  suffrage  is  not  in 
the  least  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  since 
women  will  vote  according  to  their  disposi- 
tions, just  as  they  do  everything  else,  and  we 
know  that  their  disposition  toward  war  is  one 
of  a  bubbling  and  gushing  applause.  So  by 
all  means  let  women  vote  if  it  seem  just  to 
do  so,  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  expect 
that  their  votes  will  hasten  the  day  of  peace. 
That  is  one  thing  that  it  is  quite  certain  not 
to  do.     It  will  postpone  the  day  of  peace. 


Why  is  it  that  the  average  newspaper, 
writer  is  unable  to  approach  any  feminist 
fjuestion  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his 
sanity?  The  same  scribe  who  can  turn  out 
quite  passable  copy  on  politics  or  finance  or 
commerce  seems  to  become  bereft  of  his 
reason  as  soon  as  he  faces  some  topic  asso- 
ciated with  women.  Then  he  bleats  like  a 
sheep,  and  brays  like  an  ass.  and  chatters  like 
a  parrot.  He  fawns  and  truckles  and  writhes 
in  a  veritable  frenzy  of  self-abasement.  But 
we  could  forgive  him  for  being  such  a  syco- 
nd  such  a  slave  if  he  would  only  try 
[lot  to  lie  such  an  id 

For  example,  there  is  an  editorial  in  a 
week'  •  newspaper  published  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, quite  a  good  weekly  newspaper  until  it 
i  .tks  pbout  women,  and  then  it  invariably  be- 
-      ~  tells  us  that  women  ought 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  says  that  to  one  who  knows  colors 
only  as  a  painter  knows  them  the  catalogue 
of  a  fashionable  costumer  of  today  is  a  per- 
plexing thing,  when  the  finding  of  a  catching 
name  for  a  new  tint  is  almost  as  important  a 
business  detail  as  the  selection  of  a  title  for  a 
novel.  Among  the  blues  are  Nattier,  Saxe, 
marine,  electric,  hydrangea  (there  is  also  hy- 
drangea pink),  automobile  and  "new  shades 
of  French."  The  reds  and  pinks  are  even 
more  confusing,  with  beetroot,  aubergine,  to- 
mato, dahlia,  rhododendron,  fuchsia,  lie-de- 
vin  (a  muddy  purple  red  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  lees  of  wine),  tango  (a  more 
orange  tomato),  and  maxixe  or  mattschiche, 
as  the  French  modistes  prefer  to  spell  it. 
Absinthe,  creme  de  menthe,  asparagus,  and 
lime  are  fairly  identifiable  shades  of  green, 
as  among  the  grays  are  such  a  zoological  as- 
sortment as  oyster,  mouse,  and  elephant ; 
cigar,  again,  is  expressive,  as  is  milk  choco- 
late; and  we  remember  how  a  few  seasons 
ago  Rio  Tinto  was  a  fashionable  shade  of 
golden  copper.  Even  midnight — something 
between  silver  and  steel  blue — might  be 
guessed  by  one  who  had  never  heard  the 
name  before  as  not  impossibly  might  tete  de 
negre  and  corbeau.  But  what  Royal  Acade- 
mician would  by  the  light  of  nature  dare  to 
take  his  brush  and  paint  the  shade  of  radium 
or  petrol  or  of  "natural"?  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest names  of  a  color  is  "robin's  egg  blue." 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  United  States. 
"Hedge  sparrow  blue"  one  might  call  it  in 
England,  but   the  name  is  not   so  musical. 


The  year  1913  broke  all  records  for  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  not  only  for  the  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed,  but  also  for  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried.  The  bill  for  food 
and  drink  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $6,519,000.  as  against  $5,125,000  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  Coal  alone  cost 
$7,768,868.  All  of  the  coal  for  the  eastbo'und 
steamers  is  purchased  in  this  country,  and 
the   same   is  true   of  the  provisions. 


There  are  200,000  children  learning  to  play 
the  violin  in  London  and  what  Londoners  call 
the  "home  counties/* 


There 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surrc  undings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt.  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  time  when  Parnell  was  deliberately 
setting  himself  to  paralyze  the  legislative  ef- 
ficiency of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  friend 
said  to  him  :  "Mr.  Parnell,  how  did  you  ac- 
quire your  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  the  House?"  "By  breaking  them!" 
was  the  laconic  reply. 


A  beginner  at  golf  was  playing  his  first 
game,  and  his  opponent  was  struggling  with 
his  emotions  as  he  watched  the  attempt  to 
hit  the  ball.  But  he  was  unable  to  repress 
a  smile  when  he  overheard  his  caddie  re- 
mark to  his  chum:  "Bill,  if  he  was  a-playin' 
with  new  laid  eggs  his  golf  wouldn't  cost 
him  much,  would  it?" 


Francesco  Berger,  the  composer  and  piano 
teacher,  in  his  "Reminiscences,  Impressions, 
and  Anecdotes,"  speaks  of  Hans  von  Bulow 
as  "a  very  eccentric  man."  Invited  to  dine 
with  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic,  Von 
1  Biilow  answered:  "What  have  I  done  that, 
besides  playing  at  your  concert,  I  should  also 
be  expected  to  dine  with  your  directors?" 


She  was  rich  but  uneducated  and  had  a  cot- 
.  tage  for  the  summer  at  the  seaside.  Her  one 
problem  was  how  to  secure  as  her  house  guest 
the  "recognized  leader  of  society"  in  her 
home  town.  The  invitation  was  being  verb- 
ally extended,  and  as  a  last  inducement  Mrs. 
Malaprop  ended:  "And  as  you  sit  on  the 
front  porch  it's  charming  to  watch  the  little 
white-sailed   boats   flit   pro  and   con." 


An  elderly  German  woman  was  left  in  the 
house  by  herself.  Suddenly  the  telephone  bell 
rang.  She  had  never  answered  the  phone  or 
talked  over  it  in  her  life.  The  bell  rang 
again  and  then  again.  Then  she  knew  it  must 
be  answered,  even  though  she  did  not  wish  to. 
Jumping  to  her  feet,  she  took  the  receiver 
down.  "Nobody  at  home!"  she  shouted  into 
the  transmitter  and  then  hung  up  the  receiver. 


Mr.  Amsbury,  the  superintendent  of  the 
penitentiary,  was  escorting  a  party  of  women 
visitors  through  the  building.  They  entered 
a  room  where  three  women  were  busily 
sewing.  As  they  turned  to  leave  the  room 
one  of  the  visitors  said :  "What  vicious- 
looking  creatures!  What  are  they  in  for? 
They  really  look  capable  of  committing  any 
crime."  "Well,"  replied  the  superintendent, 
"you  see  they  have  no  other  home.  That  is 
my  private  sitting-room,  and  they  are  my  wife 
and   two  daughters." 


Mr.  F.  C.   Phillips  in  his  book,  "My  Varied 

'  Life,"   tells   how   the   late   Sir   George    Honey- 

!  man,  an  infamous  writer,  sent  down  from  the 

i  bench   to   a   friend   of  his,   a   leading  Q.   C,   a 

i  little   note.      Not   able   to   make   head   nor  tail 

of      it,      the     barrister      scribbled      something 

equally    undecipherable    upon    a    half-sheet    of 

i   notepaper,  and  passed  it  up  to  the  judge.     Sir 

George   looked   annoyed,    and   when   the   court 

1   rose,  said  to  his  friend  :     "What  do  you  mean 

by  this?     I  asked  you  to  come  and  dine  with 

me  tonight."     "Yes,"  said  the  barrister,  "and 

I   replied  that   I   should   be  extremely  glad  to 

do  so." 


The  artistic  temperament  is  accountable  for 
many  things.  Mary  Garden  possesses  it. 
Which  leads  to  the  story  of  a  company  with 
which  she  sang  the  leading  role  in  a  West- 
ern city.  In  the  last  act  but  one  of  "Louise," 
where  Louise  is  supposed  to  kneel  on  the 
grass  and  see  the  lights  of  Paris,  when  it 
came  to  the  situation  Miss  Garden  found  no 
grass  and  saw  no  lights.  When  the  drop 
fell,  so  it  goes,  she  called  to  the  stage 
manager:  "What  kind  of  a  management  is 
this  ?  Here  I  have  had  to  sing  with  that 
midget  (pointing  to  the  small  and  unfortu- 
nate tenor).  No  grass  to  kneel  on  and  not  a 
d light  in  all  Paris!" 


The    mayor    of    a    provincial    English    town 
riding  in  his  motor  found  himself  a  long  way 
from    home,    and    wanting   water    for   his    two 
acetylene  lamps.     He  drove  on  in  momentary 
dread  of  the  village  policeman,  till  at  last  he 
saw  a  laborer  standing  at  the  door  of  his  cot- 
tage.     "I    say,    would    you    be    kind    enough 
to    give    me    some    water    for     my    lamps  ?" 
"Water?"    repeated    the    laborer.      "I    suppose 
you  mean  oil?"     "No,  I  don't;  I  want  water." 
!   The    laborer    looked    searchingly    at    the    mo- 
]  torist   for   a   moment.      "Take   my   advice   and 
'    get    along    'ome,    sir,"    he    said    impressively ; 
"you    ought    really    to    be    ashamed    of    your- 
self at  your  age;  and  you  the  mayor,  too!" 


If  there  is  one  thing  a  commercial  traveler 
;  dislikes  more  than  another  it  is  elaborate 
■  ceremony;  and  if  the  spirit  of  his  profession 
[  is  in  him  he  generally  finds  some  way  to  let 
;.his  prejudices  be  known.  One  evening  a 
traveling  salesman  from  Cincinnati  happened 
to  sit  down  at  a  hotel  table  in  company  with 


half  a  dozen  state  legislators,  who  talked  with 
excessive  formalily.  It  was  "Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Hardin  do  this?"  and  "Does  the 
gentleman  from  Franklin  want  that?"  the  or- 
dinary form  of  direct  address  being  carefully 
eschewed.  For  nearly  ten  minutes  the  com- 
mercial traveler  suffered  in  silence.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  waiter  and  said  in  deep,  ora- 
torical tones :  "Will  the  gentleman  from 
Ethiopia  please  pass  the  butter?"  The  rem- 
edy  was  effectual. 


Jones  sat  in  a  barroom  one  Saturday  night 
with  a  party  of  cronies,  when  one  of  them, 
Billy  Croft,  was  called  away  by  his  wife. 
Billy  rose  hurriedly,  leaving  his  glass  of  beer 
on  the  table.  A  few  minutes  afterward 
Jones's  little  boy  ran  into  the  barroom,  crying: 
"Father,  mother's  bin  a-jawin'  with  Billy 
Croft's  wife  and  Billy  has  hit  mother  on  the 
nose."  Jones  jumped  up,  but  then  on  second 
thought  he  resumed  his  seat  and  muttered 
savagely:  "The  coward!  Hit  mother  on  the 
nose,  did  he?     Then  I'll  drink  his  beer." 


One  secret,  in  executive  work,  is  putting 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Lord  Claud  i 
Hamilton  knew  it.  Lord  Claud  was  traveling 
over  his  line  when  a  brakeman — or  guard, 
as  they  say  in  the  old  country — shouted  at 
Acton  station :  "Hacton !  Hacton  !"  Lord 
Claud  smiled.  A  little  further  on,  arriving  at 
Hanwell,  another  guard  shouted :  "Anwell  ! 
Anwell!"  Quick  as  a  flash  Lord  Claud  said 
to  his  companion  :  "You  see  how  difficult  it 
is,  Thornton,  to  get  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  We  must  have  that  Acton  porter 
brought  here,  and  we'll  send  that  Hanwell 
fellow  to  Acton." 


A  young  man  had  decided  to  join  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  his  family  were  all  Bap- 
tists, so  he  thought  he  should  be  immersed 
when  baptized,  and  on  going  to  the  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  he  made  a  request  for 
such  a  baptism.  The  rector  decided  that  it 
could  be  quite  easily  accomplished  and  would 
speak  to  the  Baptist  minister  about  it.  Thi 
Baptist  minister,  on  hearing  this,  was  quite 
delighted  and  readily  agreed  to  baptize  and 
take  the  young  man  into  the  church  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning,  but  said  the  rector: 
"He  just  wants  you  to  baptize  him  and  he 
wants  to  join  my  church."  The  good  Baptist 
minister  then  replied  by  saying:  "We  do  all 
our  own  washing,  but  we  don't  take  in  other 
people's   washing." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  Come-Down. 
A    damsel    who    lived    in    Dubuque 
Was    ambitious    to    marry    a    duque. 
But   as   none  hove    in   sight 
It  discouraged   her  quight 
And    she    married    a    barber    named    Luque. 
— Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 


Her  Objection. 
He  spends  his  money  rather  free, 

I    don't   believe   he'd   rock  a  boat; 
His  face  looks  awful  good  to  me, 

But    the    slang   he    hands   out   gets    my    goat. 
— Chicago    Record-Herald. 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  Glide. 

[From  the  prose  of  the  New  York  5mm.] 
The  latest  thing  in  dances  is  the  Woodrow  Wilson 

Waltz, 
The  movement   is  quite  jerky,   with  the  customary 

halts; 
Now    here's    the    way    to    dance    it    if   you'd    really 

like   to   know: 
A  little  step  go  forward,  and  then  backward  three 

steps   slow, 
A  sidestep  rather  lively   (and  it's  politic  beside), 
Then    hesitate,    repeat,    and    that's    the    Woodrow 

Wilson   Glide.  — Livingston   Lance. 


Nothing  to  Wear. 
Miss   Flora    McFlimsy  of   Michigan    Boul. 
In   spite  of  hot  weather   is  perfectly  cool. 
She  has  it  all  over  her  namesake,  the  fair 
Miss  Flora  McFlimsy  of  Madison   Square, 

Who  ages  ago,    .    . 

As  most  of  you   know. 
Lamented  the  fact  that  she  had  "nothing  to  wear." 
Miss  Flora  of  old  bought  her  dry  goods  in    Paris; 
She    shopped     (you    recall)    with    her    friend    Mrs. 

Harris. 
Her    garments   were   manyt  and    costly    and    rare. 
And  yet  she  complained  she  had  nothing  to  wear. 

But    Flora    McFlimsy    of    Boulevard    Mich. 
Dispenses  with  ev'ry   superfluous  stitch. 
And   clad   in    a  single  diaphanous  gown 
Parades  in  the   sunlight,   the  joy  of  the  town. 

"And    if    I    show    through 

What    harm   does   it   do?" 
Says    Flora    McFlimsy;    "I    leave    it  to   you." 

Why,   none  whatsoever,  we  beg  to   reply. 
You  arc  all  to  the.good  to  our  critical  eye. 
Proceed,    Miss    McFlimsy,   as   far  as   you   wish; 
Parade    in  the   sunlight  on    Boulevard    Mich., 
And    let,    if  it   please   you,    your  vanishing  dress 
Grow    fine  by   degrees  and   delightfully    less, 

Until  like  the  dame 

Of  evergreen   fame. 
You    really    have    nothing   whatever   to    wear. 
Excepting    a    hank   of    remarkable    hair. 
And    should   you   appear   as    Lady   Godiva, 
We'll  stand  on  the  corner  and  hand  you  a  "Viva!" 
— Chicago    Tribune. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  FrancUco 

Paid-Dp  Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.699,466.93 

Total  Resources 40.246.218.89 

Officers: 

Herbert  Fleishhacker President 

SlG.  Geeenebafm Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Joa.   Friedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hont Vice-President 

R.  Altsohul Cashier 

C  R  Parker.  Assistant  Cashier  Wm.  H. High,  Assistant  Cannier 
FT  Chmynpki.  Assistant  ^ashler  G.  R.Burdioe. Assistant  Cashier 
G    F    Hfrr,  Assistant  Cashier         *    L   T,avo7«v»n   Q<vrpt»rr 


J.  C.  WILSON    &   CO. 

MEMBERS 

New    York    Stock    Exchange 
New    York    Cotton     Exchange 
Chicago    Board    of  Trade 
The  Stock  and    Bond    Exchange,   San   Francisco 

MAIN  OFFICE :    MILLS   BUILDING.  Sao  Francisco,  Cat. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

10S  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  C0R0NAD0  BEACB 

PORTLAND.  ORE.      SEATTLE.  WASH.      VANCOUVER.  B.  C 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -       Manager 
GUY  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

SYSTEM 


The  East  is 
calling  you 

Now 

Reduced  Rates 

via 

PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

I  The  German  Bank  '■ 

Savinga  Incorporated  1S68       Commercial 

526  California   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only ; 

Mission  Branch.  S.  E.  comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Gemenl  and  7ih  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch.  S.  W.  cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  3Hh,  1914: 

Assets t5S,R56,635  13 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash 1  ,000.lhhi  imj 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds l.Sn".?!?  65 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177>v,n71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,357 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  l'.il-l.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 
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CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concession  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 
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Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic  Monthly   and   Argonaut 7.15 
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Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will    be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Dr.  Kaspar  Pischel  and  Mrs.  Pischel  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ynez  Pischel,  to  Mr.  Harold  Augustus  Fletcher, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Fletcher  of 
Reno,  Nevada.  Miss  Pischel  is  the  sister  of 
Miss  Zephyr  Pischel.  No  date  has  yet  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Allen  of  this  city. 
Miss  Jolliffe  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  and  the  Misses  Harriet, 
Frances,  Mary,  and  Virginia  Jolliffe,  and  Mr. 
William  Jolliffe. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Katherine  Fries 
and  Mr.  Jesse  XV.  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  took  place 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  red  room  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Fries  of  this  city.  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilien- 
thal. L'pon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lilienthal  will  reside  in  this  city. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Greaves  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kindness  Moore  will  take  place 
Tuesday.  July  21,  at  St.  Stephens  Church,  in 
Hollywood.  Following  the  ceremony  a  reception 
will  be  held  at  Beverly  Hills.  Miss  Greaves  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Travis 
Greaves  of  Menlo  Park  and  a  sister  of  the  Misses 
Dorothy    and    Marjory    Greaves. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brune  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Adele  Brune,  gave  a  the  dansant  Saturday 
afternoon  at  their  home  in  Ross.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  their  house  guests,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Playfair  and  Miss  Dahlis  Playfair,  of  Sydney, 
Australia. 

Mrs.  Lansing  Kellogg  was  the  guest  of  honor 
recently  at  an  elaborate  dinner  given  by  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Hicks,    at    the   Los  Angeles    Country    Club. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schaick  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  dance  Thursday  evening,  July 
16,    at    the    San    Mateo    Polo    Club. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pool  of  Virginia, 
who  are  spending  a  few  weeks  with  the  latter's 
parents,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Richard    Sprague. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  was  host  recently  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William    Haupt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  A.  Bertheau  chaperoned  a  party 
of  young  people  Sunday  evening  on  a  moonlight 
launch    ride  and   beach    supper   in    Belvedere. 

Miss  Frances  Beverklge  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  given  by  her 
uncle  and  aunt.  Dr.  James  Edwards  and  Mrs. 
Edwards,   at  their  home   in   Belvedere. 

Miss  Ynez  Pischel  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor 
of  Miss  Louise  Wallach,  whose  engagement  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Mailliard  has  recently  been  announced. 
Mr.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  his  country  home  at 
Cupertino. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Brodie  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  tea  recently  at  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara  in  honor  of  her  house  guests,  Mrs. 
Charles  Rollo  Peters  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Woods,  who  were  also  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  George  Tal- 
lant. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  was  hostess  aT  a  dinner 
recently  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara, 
where    she    is    spending   the   summer. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  delegation  of  prominent  men  attached  to 
the    Panama-Pacific    International    Exposition. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  and  her  father,  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Black,  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Norma  Ames  and  Mr.  Harry  Scott,  whose  en- 
gagement   has    recently    been    announced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels"  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening 
on  board  their  yacht,  the  Venetia,  off  the  coast 
of    San    Diego. 

Miss  Enid  Foster  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  home  in  San  Rafael  of  her 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Foster. 

Mrs.  Roy  Pike  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  her 
house  guest.  Mrs.  Samuel  Assur,  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Potter  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  their 
home    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Green  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  on  Union  Street  in  honor 
of  Governor  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Hayes  of  Arkansas. 
Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in  honor 
of  Miss  Ethel  Bacon  of  Kentucky,  who  is  visiting 
her   sister,    Mrs.    Graeme    Macdonald. 

Miss     Aimec     Raiscli    entertained    a    number    of 
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friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  her  home 
on  Clay  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Edith  Pearkes  and  her  fiance,  Lieutenant 
Trench  Vulte,  U.  S.  M.  C,  who  were  the  com- 
plimented guests  Wednesday  at  a  tea  given  by 
Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglas,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.   Douglas  at  Yerba   Buena. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Sewell  Doliver  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Washington  Street  Friday  even- 
ing, when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
hospitality. 

Colonel  William  Lassiter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lassiter  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea  re- 
cently given  by  Mrs.  Heyneman  at  her  home 
in    Belvedere. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Butler  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  Sunday  evening,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott  entertained  the  little 
daughters  and  sons  of  the  officers  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  Monday  afternoon  at  a  fancy 
dress    party    at    her    home    at    Vallejo. 

Major  Willard  Newbill,  U.  S.  A.,  was  host  at 
a  dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Officers'  Club  at 
the    Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Hines,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hines  entertained  the  members  of  the  Fort  Scott 
Bridge  Club  recently  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Scott. 

Mrs.  George  Bell,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hagen  of  New  York,  who  is  visiting 
her    sister,    Mrs.    Maxwell    Murray,    at    Fort    Scott. 

Major  Guyer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Guyer  en- 
tertained a  number  of  young  people  at  a  supper 
party  Monday  evening  following  the  hop  at  the 
Presidio. 

Captain  Clarke,  U.  S.  A.,  was  host  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Olympic  Club  Sunday  evening,  when  a 
dozen    friends  enjoyed    his  hospitality. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence in  San  Mateo  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    E.    Duplessis    Beylard. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
ver D wight  Norton  at  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this    city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  and  Miss  Sallie  May- 
nard  have  returned  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  and  their  three 
little  sons  left  Wednesday  for  Glen  Alpine,  where 
they  will  spend  a  month. 

Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  departed  Wednesday 
for  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  Dr.  Benjamin  P. 
Brodie  and   Mrs.    Brodie. 

Mr.  Walter  Leimert  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Henshaw  at  their  country  home  in 
Montecito. 

The  Misses  Edith  Slack  and  Lillian  Van  Dyke 
have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Judge  Edgar 
Zook  and  Mrs.  Zook  at  their  home  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mrs.  Amelia  MacGavin  has  returned  from  San 
Rafael,  where  she  spent  several  days  with  Miss 
Audrey  Leitman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Metcalfe  Symmes  have  returned  to  Mill 
Valley  after  a  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Boericke,  Mrs.  Boericke,  and  the  Messrs. 
Charles  and  Arthur  Boericke,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  Tahoe  country. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  has  gone  to  Coronado 
for  a  few  weeks'  visit  with  her  daughter,  Miss 
Belle  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  will  be  away  until  Oc- 
tober, during  which  time  she  will  go  to  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Lieutenant  Emory  Smith 
U.   S.  A.,  and   Mrs.   Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince  Upham  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  occu- 
pying their  bungalow   in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  have  returned 
from  the  East  and  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pool  have  arrived  from 
Virginia  and  are  in  Menlo  Park  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Richard    Sprague. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Cummings  have  returned 
from  England,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
past  three  months  with  Mr.  Cummings's  relatives. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their  chil- 
dren left  their  home  in  Sonoma  County  last  week 
for  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  joined  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  C.  Moffitt.  They  will  return  home  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers  have  returned  from 
the  Russian  River  country,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Egbert   Stone. 

Master  Francis  Langton  has  come  from  the  East 
to  spend  the  summer  w  ith  Master  Edward  G. 
Schmieden,   Jr.,    at  his  home   in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welbore  Burnett  have  rented  the 
flat  which  was  occupied  during  the  winter  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
have  been  residing  for  some  time  at  their  country 
home   in    Novato. 

Miss  Laura  Morgan  has  gone  to  Arizona  to 
visit  her  brother.  She  will  be  away  three  months 
and  before  returning  home  will  visit  the  Grand 
Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Engelke  and  their  two  chil- 
dren have  arrived  from  Europe  and  are  estab- 
lished in  San  Rafael.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engelke 
have  spent  the  past  three  years  in  Wiesbaden  and 
Munich. 

Miss  Janet  Danner  has  recently  been  visiting 
Miss   Alice    Keeler    in    San    Rafael. 

Mrs,  Joseph  Moody  left  a  few  days  ago  for  a 
visit  in   Monterey. 

Mrs.  John  Evelyn  Page  has  arrived  from  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  visit  with  friends  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Page  returned  recently  from  Virginia,  where  he 
spent    several    weeks    with    relatives, 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  her  brothers,  the 
Messrs.     Lucio     and     William     Mintzer,     Jr.,     left 


Wednesday     for     San     Rafael,     where     they     have 
rented   the    home   of    Mrs.    James   A.    Follis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Lilley  have  returned  to  San  Rafael  after 
a   two   weeks'    outing  in   the   Yosemite   Valley. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Woods,  have  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  spent  two  weeks  with  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin   P.    Brodie   and    Mrs.    Brodie. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McKittrick  at  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey  have  closed  their 
home  in  San  Rafael  and  have  gone  to  Portland 
to    remain    until   October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  returned  Tues- 
day from  their  wedding  trip  and  departed  Thurs- 
day for  the  East,  accompanying  Mrs.  Felton's 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  who  will  visit 
relatives  until  the  holidays.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton 
will  be  away  about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Follansbee,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
Searles  at  their  home  in   Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman  have  es- 
tablished a  camp  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  will 
remain   several    weeks. 

•  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Jane  Hotaling,  were  at  last  accounts  in  London 
and  are  spending  most  of  their  time  motoring  to 
the  various  points   of  interest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  spent  the  week- 
ened  in  Napa  County  as  the  guests  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and    Mrs.    Clover. 

Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
the  Tevis  ranch  at  Bakersfield,  where  he  has 
spent  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  are  ex- 
pected home  from  Europe  August  1  after  a 
three  months'  visit  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Moulton  have  gone  on 
an  automobile  trip  through  Northern  California 
and  Oregon.  They  are  expected  home  about  Au- 
gust   1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  have  moved 
into  their  new  home  on  Russian  Hill  after  an 
extended  visit  in  Piedmont  with  Mrs.  Johnson's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bowles  are  en  route  to  Europe,  where 
they    will    travel    during    the    next    three    months. 

Mrs.  Frank  F.  Baldwin  and  her  little  son  ar- 
rived last  week  from  Honolulu  and  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Baldwin's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Kittredge,  at  their  home  in  Saratoga.  Mrs.  Bald- 
win was  formerly   Miss  Harriet   Kittredge. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Crothers,  are  visiting  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Queen    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Winslow  has  been  spending 
the  past  week  with  Miss  Mary  Louise  Baldwin 
at    her   home   rn    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tevis  and  his  house  guest,  Mr. 
Scott  Paradise,  have  returned  from  a  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler  at  their  home 
on    the    McCloud    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurence  I.  Scott  leave  today  for  the  Weber 
Lake  Country  Club,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  left 
Wednesday  for  Weber  Lake,  where  they  expect 
to  spend  the  month  of  August.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  their  sons,  Mountford,  Jr.,  and 
Russell   Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Drum  will  move  today  to 
Burlingame,  where  they  will  occupy  the  home  of 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Runyon,  who  have 
been  living  on  the  Sacramento  River  for  several 
years,  have  returned  to  the  city.  They  are  for 
the  present  located  at  the  St.   Francis. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  home  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Draper  and 
Mrs.  Draper  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Draper  was  for- 
merly Miss  Anna  Foster. 


The  home  in  Sacramento  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Paulding  Edwards  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  for- 
merly Miss  Dolly  Tarpey. 


In  Berlin,  where  the  elevated  car  line  is 
under  private  management,  the  service  has 
been  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  and  com- 
pares well  with  the  surface  lines  run  by  the 
municipality.  In  the  German  capital  the 
right-of-way  of  the  elevated  roads  has  been 
planted  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  fitted  with 
benches  and  other  conveniences.  All  through 
the  crowded  city  the  elevated  roads  make 
lines  of  green  which  are  free  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  The  stations  are  inclosed  from 
the  weather  and  are  beautiful  in  design.  The 
elevated  is  called  the  "umbrella  of  Berlin" 
because  it  affords  shelter  from   rain  and  sun. 


France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Bohemia  all  pre- 
ferred recently  to  hear  "Parsifal"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  respective  countries,  to  listen- 
ing to  it  in  the  original  German,  which  they 
could  not  understand  and  therefore  did  not 
care  to  hear. 

■••*■ 

Private  Secretary.  Well  educated  young 
gentleman  with  excellent  references  desires 
position  as  private  secretary.  An  efficient 
stenographer  and  bookkeeper.  Knows  Cali- 
fornia thoroughly  and  willing  to  travel.  Box 
45,   Argonaut   Publishing  Company. 


Furnished  House  to  Let. 

Period  of  12  to  15  months ;  furnished 
house,  library  ;  2  blocks  from  university ;  13 
rooms,  sleeping-porch,  4  baths,  laundry,  fur- 
nace;  corner  100  by  140;  garden,  fruit  trees. 
Prof.  Gayley,   2328  Piedmont  Ave.,   Berkeley. 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,   OEEGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for   Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTEE    BTJPEBIOB., 
St.    Helens    Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schoo's.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN   H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


The  Roads  Were 
Never  Better 

to 

CASA  del  REY 

Try  them  and  see 
Rates  Reduced 

SANTA  CRUZ 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Very  Attractive  Summer  Rates. 
Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.    Popular  Prices. 

Under  Management  of  VICTOR  REITER. 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  foi  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  will  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Folsom  Street     -    -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  onr  own  breeding  tnorongnb  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


July  IS,  1914. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  S.  Sato,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Tohoku  University,  Japan,  has 
just  completed  a  long  lecture  tour  in  this 
country.  He  concluded  his  tour  with  a  course 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ras  Michael  has  been  crowned  King  of 
Wollo  and  Tigre.  He  is  the  father  of  Lidj 
Jassu,  who  since  the  death  of  King  Menelik 
has  been  virtual  Negus  of  Abyssinia.  He,  it 
is   said,   appointed   his   father  to  be  king. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Brown,  the  choice  of  President 
Wilson  for  United  States  attorney  for  New 
Hampshire,  succeeding  Charles  H.  Hoitt,  re- 
signed, is  mayor  of  Somersworth.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  professional  baseball  player,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Nationals. 


William  Henry  Hudson 
has  just  been  retired  by 
from    the    Naval    Academy 

promoted  through  the  vari- 

position  of  rear-admiral  in 
Spanish  war  he  served  on 
In    1912-13    he    was    com- 

f  the  Pacific  fleet.  Since 
member   of   the    general 


Rear-Admiral 
Southerland,  who 
statute,  graduated 
in  1S72.  He  was 
ous  ranks  to  the 
1910.  During  the 
the  Cuban  coast, 
mander-in-chief 
then  he  has  been 
board. 

Professor  von  Koeber  of  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial University  is  about  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University  after  some  twenty 
years  of  service.  He  is  among  the  foremost 
of  the  scholars  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese 
government,  being  also  a  musician  of  rare  at- 
tainments. Professor  von  Koeber  is  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  and  was  born  in  1848,  his  father 
having  been  a  government  official  of  German 
nationality. 

Alexander  Ribot,  whose  ministry  was  the 
shortest  lived  in  the  history  of  the  third  re- 
public, was  prime  minister  of  France  for  fifty- 
two  hours.  An  able  man,  he  was  appointed 
prime  minister  of  France  on  June  10,  and 
two  days  later  resigned  with  his  entire  cabi- 
net. His  downfall  was  due  to  a  conservative 
policy,  which  included  a  provision  for  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  army  of  three  years  in- 
stead of  two  for  all  able-bodied  citizens,  and 
the  floating  of  a  loan  of  $36,000,000  for  ex- 
traordinary army  expenses. 

John  Graver  Johnson,  whom  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Palles,  the  Irish  jurist,  recently  called 
the  "greatest  lawyer  in  the  English-speaking 
world,"  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
in  his  profession  in  this  country,  rose  from 
the  ranks  without  influence  or  wealth.  His 
father  was  a  blacksmith  and  'his  mother  a 
milliner  in  Pennsylvania.  Law,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  boy's  passion,  for  he 
began  its  study  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1863.  Early  he  discovered  that  few  law- 
yers really  knew  corporation  law.  On  this 
he     specialized     and     became     famous     and 


wealthy.  He  has  refused  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  and  has  also  declined  the 
position  of  United  States  Attorney-General. 
Of  late  years  he  has  seldom  appeared  in 
court,  devoting  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
cases  in  his  office,  and  for  fifteen  years  no 
great  case  has  been  argued  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  which  he  has  not 
participated.  He  lives  in  New  York,  where 
he  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  art  collec- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Colonel  William  L.  Sibert,  who  has  gone  to 
China  at  the  head  of  a  Red  Cross  expedition 
which  has  for  its  object  the  conservation  of 
human  life  through  the  application  of  modern 
scientific  methods  of  flood  prevention,  is  the 
builder  of  the  Gatun  locks  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  rumored  that  a  tentative  offer  of 
$25,000  a  year  has  been  made  to  him.  His 
work  on  the  Panama  Canal  has  placed  him  in 
the  forefront  among  American  engineers,  and 
it  is  probable  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce 
him  to  take  charge  of  any  operations  the  Red 
Cross  may  undertake  in  China. 

Honorable  John  Herbert  Turner,  agent- 
general  for  British  Columbia  in  London  since 
1901,  has  just  begun  his  eighty-first  year,  and 
despite  his  age  retains  his  physical  vigor  and 
is  as  good  a  business  man  as  ever.  He  en- 
tered the,  mercantile  business  in  Victoria  in 
1863,  and  in  1879  became  mayor  of  the  city. 
Then  he  went  to  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  province,  was  minister  of  finance  and 
agriculture,  and  then  became  premier.  He 
has  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  farmers'  in- 
stitutes and  farmers'  banks,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  and  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societies. 

George  Annard  MacKenzie,  who  recently 
obtained  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, is  deaf  and  dumb.  Five  years  ago 
he  won  unusual  academic  success  by  taking 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  has  al- 
ready wooed  art  with  success,  and  has  become 
both  a  portrait  and  a  landscape  painter.  He 
astonished  many  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
deaf  by  the  production  of  Shakespearean 
plays  enacted  by  mutes.  After  much  work  in 
this  direction  in  Liverpool,  he  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  and  later  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
founded  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  took  a  second-class  in  the 
theological  special.  His  father  was  a  writer 
of  ability. 

-»•*•- 

THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Michael  W.  Coffey  dropped  dead  in  the  St. 
Francis  Hospital  on  Tuesday.  Death  was  due 
to  heart  disease.  He  had  accompanied  his 
daughter,  Marcella,  to  the  hospital,  and  while 
talking  to  her  he  reeled  and  fell.  He  was 
a  former  supervisor,  having  served  in  the 
Schmitz   regime.        

Edward    Zerman   and    Irving   King,    twenty- 


Red  Crown 

ajhamMM 

_JjS«h 


Watch  for  tho 
Red  Crown  si£n 


An  "Imperial"  Friend 

Is  always  a  good  friend,  because 
Imperial  is  the  purest  and  best 
cocoa  that  science  can  produce. 

Made  for  particular  people  who 
appreciate  a  very  fine  article,  and 
yet  is  easily  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  little  extra  cost 
is  made  up  in  extra  strength — 
means  less  cocoa  used  per  cup. 

The  delicious  flavor  of  Imperial, 

the  great   Ghirardelli   article,   is 
not  possessed    by    other   makes. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


one-year-old  youths,  who  on  March  22  at- 
tempted to  hold  up  R.  A.  Koppes,  watchman  in 
the  Stockton  Street  tunnel,  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  each  in  San  Quentin  by 
Superior  Judge    Dunne. 


Suit  for  $35,800  personal  damages  has  been 
filed  in  the  Federal  court  by  Victor  Petit- 
mangin,  a  quartermaster  on  the  Matson  Navi- 
gati  ons  Company's  freighter  Hyades,  against 
the  company,  Captain  J.  C.  Youngren,  and 
Mate  Troel  Smith  of  the  Hyades.  In  his 
complaint  Petitmangin  says  that  the  mate 
without  provocation  struck,  kicked,  maimed, 
and  injured  him,  with  the  result  that  he  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  of  the  spine  and  had  to 
go  to  the  hospital. 


Armand  E.  Kreft,  referee  in  bankruptcy, 
has  been  appointed  to.  serve  another  term  of 
two  years  by  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling  of 
the  United  States  District  Court.  He  has 
held  the  position  for  ten  years. 


In  a  raid  on  Hotel  Gordon,  750  Pacific 
Street,  an  opium  still,  an  outfit  for  refining 
the  crude  drug,  and  a  quantity  of  crude  opium 
were  taken  by  internal  revenue  officers.  Alec 
Cochrane,  the  proprietor,  was  arrested.  In 
connection  with  the  arrest  and  the  discovery 
of  the  still,  Internal  Revenue  Collector  J.  J. 
Scott  has  discovered  what  he  believes  to  be 
an  opium  smuggling  ring  among  the  colored 
porters  of  Pullman  cars  which  travel  up  and 
down  the  coast  between  Mexico  and  Canada. 
The  Gordon  Hotel  is  almost  exclusively 
patronized  by  Pullman  porters. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

lQvesti£ations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F-,  CAL. 

'Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  F.    Krafft  8/  Sons.  ArchiUttS 


The  nomination  of  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  as 
ambassador  to  Russia,  has  been  confirmed  by 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Sec- 
retary Bryan,  the  latter  countersigning  the 
credentials.  

The  first  pieces  of  property  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel  have  been  ordered  purchased. 
The  city  attorney  recommended  that  A. 
Kroeder  be  paid  $4250  and  Charles  Winters 
be  paid  $10,427  for  lands  that  the  city  will 
need.  

For  the  first  time  in  some  years  a  German 
warship  is  in  port.  The  cruiser  Nuernberg, 
Captain  von  Schoenberg,  arrived  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  at  once  entered  a  drydock.  A 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  given  and  re- 
turned.   

Christiane  D.  Stebe,  widow  of  John  D. 
Siebe,  for  many  years  assessor  of  this  city 
and  county,  petitioned  Judge  Graham  on 
Tuesday  for  a  family  allowance  of  $500  a 
month,  pending  the  settlement  of  her  hus- 
band's  estate.  

The  ashes  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Wood 
were  brought  to  this  city  last  week  by  the 
Standard  Oil  tank  steamer  Satanta.  He  died 
nearly  a  year  ago  in  India  while  touring  the 
world.  

Charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
the  following  medical  practitioners  were  ar- 
rested last  Tuesday  in  this  city  and  Oakland  : 


Dr.  M.  C.  Scott,  Dr.  H.  Gray  Martin,  Dr. 
Robert  O'Connell,  Dr.  Shue  Wing,  Jang 
Kwai,  Shou  Gee,  Louis  D.  Lowe,  and  Ah 
Fong.  

Mrs.  John  A.  Russell,  widow  of  the  late 
John  A.  Russell,  for  many  years  prominent 
in  civic  affairs,  died  recently  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  where  she  had  resided  for  many 
years.  The  funeral  services  were  held  there. 
Mrs.  Russell  was  born  in  New  York,  and 
came  with  her  parents  as  a  child  around  the 
Horn  to  San  Francisco  in  1850.  Three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Edgar  Painter  of  Alameda, 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger,  and  Mrs.  George 
A.   Webster   of   San   Francisco,    are   left. 


A.  J.  Francis,  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Morgan  &  Allen  Jewelry  Company,  150 
Post  Street,  was  accidentally  shot  and  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  a  hunting  companion, 
Elmer  Cox,  Jr.,  last  Sunday  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Madera  County.  They  were  aftei 
deer,  and  Cox  mistook  Francis  for  a  buck 
in  the  heavy  brush.  The  wounded  man  was 
carried  to  the  hospital  of  the  Madera' Sugar 
Pine  Company's  camp,  where  he  was  given 
medical  attention. 

-*♦>- 

One  of  the  largest  coins  ever  struck,  weigh- 
ing thirty-one  pounds,  has  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 
The  piece  is  of  copper  and  its  coinage  value 
in  1659  was  eight  Swedish  dalers — equivalent 
to  about  $5.20  American  money.  Coins  of 
this  kind  were  called  "plate  money."  Sweden 
turned  them  out  continuously  for  110  years, 
beginning  in  1649.  Such  large  pieces  of  pure 
copper  were  issued  as  money  in  order  lo  find 
an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Swedish 
copper  mines  without  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  metal. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

Dunns 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 
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THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Tuesday.  July  21,1914 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru  (saloon  accommodations  at 

reduced  rates) Saturday,  August   1,  1914 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru Saturday,  Aug.   15,1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,    Sept.    12,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Erannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625  Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank    Bldg. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

Tbe    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 
Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads. 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Dippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,    New   York  City. 

Branches:   London,   Parts,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYDI 

London-Paris- Bremen 

'Kxonprinzessin  Cecilie. .  .July  28 

a'iros~er  Kurmerst July  30 

•Kronprinz  Wilhelm  ..... .Aug.    4 

ovBarbarossa Aug.    6 

*Georse  W*ihinglon Aug.     8 

'Kaiser  Wilhelm  1! Aug.  11 

•SailE  at  1    A     M    —  TOirrU'S  OH 
and  i. Ill  I  cabin— aBrenien  direct. 

Baltimore-Bremen  direct. 
Onecabin  <II  >:  ^cdnesdays. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


Prinzes^  Irene 

Aug.  1 

Kcemg  Albert. 

Sept.  5 

TKo      North 

German 

Lloyd 

landed  more 

passengers 

First 

Cabin.     Second      Cabin 

and 

Stee-ajfe  in 

the    port  of 

New 

York    during 

19)3   thee 

other  line,  r 

epeatine  its 

mar- 

veloot  record  of  1912. 

Through  rates  from  Egypt, India 

RpwYorktO  FAR  EASTand 

South  America  via  Europe 

Norway-Polar   Cruises  August  11 

Independent  trips.  Around  ihe 

World 
throughout       $620  65  &  Up 

Travelers'  Checks  Good 
All  Over  tbe  World 

OELKK  i    -  so.  Agts. 

".  Iway,   N.   Y. 
ROiERT  CAPELLE.Gen 

-     .  .  . 
"250    Powell    Slrcet 
San    Francisco 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I  say.  I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  you."  "Par- 
don me.  sir.  that's  quite  impossible,  for  I'm  a 
strict     vegetarian." — Punch. 

She — What  did  you  think  of  Mrs.  E's  new 
gown  at  the  ball  ?  He — She  must  be  a  great 
economist. — Vermont    Crabbe. 

Wife — In  a  battle  of  tongues  a  woman  can 
always  hold  her  own.  Husband — But  she 
never  does. — The  Ciub  Fellow. 

"Hoot,  mon  !  What  ails  ye?  Can't  ye  no' 
stand  up?"'  "Oh.  aye — A  can  stand  up,  but  A 
canna*  stay  up!" — London   Opinion. 

Scott — How  long  were  you  away  on  your 
wedding  tour?  Molt — Too  long;  it  developed 
into  a  lecture  tour. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Ella — Why  did  she  throw  herself  at  him  in 
that  way?  Bella — Because  she  knew  that  he 
was   a  good  catch. — Lippincot4's  Magazine. 

frost — Do  you  think  the  auto  has  an  en- 
nobling influence?  Snozv — Well,  speaking 
personally,  we  have  been  fined  and  refined. — 
Judge. 

Englishman — The  suffragettes  saluted  the 
prime  minister  this  morning.  American — Did 
they  fire  twenty-one  guns?  Englishman — Xo  ; 
houses. — Life. 

She — You  know  Milton  says  :  "Come  and 
trip  it  as  ye  go  on  the  light  fantastic  toe." 
He — Milton  ?  Which  The  Dansant  is  he  con- 
nec:ed   with  ? — Puck. 

"I  have  still  twenty  cents.  Let's  buy  nine- 
teen cents'  worth  of  brandy  and  one  cent's 
worth  of  bread."  "What  shall  we  do  with  so 
much  bread  ?" — Jugend. 

"Before  Simpson  got  married  he  used  to 
command  a  good  salary."  "And  now  ?" 
"Now  he  only  earns  it ;  his  wife  commands 
it." — Los    Angeles    Times. 

Caller — Is  your  daughter  an  equestrian? 
Proud  Mother — Either  that  or  valedictorian. 
These  class  offices  are  so  confusing,  don't 
you  know. — Buffalo  Express. 

Ethel — Do  you  really  believe  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword?  Jack — Well,  you 
never  saw  anybody  sign  a  check  with  a  sword, 
did  you? — Livingston  Lance. 

Grace — If  it  was  a  secret  why  in  the  world 
did  you  tell  that  girl?  Gxeendolyn — It  won't 
do  her  any  good,  my  dear.  I'd  already  tele- 
phoned it  to  all  the  girls  she  knew. — Puck. 

Chappy — Would  you  marry  a  woman  who 
had  sued  another  man  for  breach  of  promise? 
Sappy — It  would  depend  largely  on  how  much 
the  jury  had  awarded  her. — The  Club  Fellou: 

"Do  you  not  propose  to  marry?"  asked 
Miss  Flitters  of  young  Mr.  Bainbridge. 
"Well,  I  haven't  proposed  yet,"  replied  he, 
in  a  tone  which  forbade  a  further  prosecu- 
tion of  inquiries. — Puck. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her  voice  since  it 
has  been  trained?"  "Well,"  smiled  Brown. 
"I  can't  say  that  it  is  any  better  than  it  was. 
but  there  is  certainly  a  whole  lot  more  of  it." 
^Rehoboth    Sunday   Herald. 

"So  you  think  you  have  your  opponent  de- 
feated before  the  campaign  starts  ?"  "I'm 
sure  of  it.  He  is  going  to  depend  on  old- 
fashioned  hand-shaking  methods  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  I'm  learning  to  dance." — 
Washington   Star. 

The  Irate  Collector — Look  here,  I  bought 
this  candlestick  as  antique — in  fact,  you 
guaranteed  it  to  be  Georgian ;  and  here's  the 
beastly  date  on  it,  nineteen  twelve.  The 
Curio  Dealer — Exactly,  sir;  nineteen  twelve; 
decidedly   Georgian. — Sketch. 

Teacher — A  train  leaves  Sqeedunk  travel- 
ing thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  followed, 
thirty  minutes  later,  by  a  train  traveling  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  At  what  point  will  the  second 
train  run  into  the  first?  Boy — At  the  hind 
end  of  the  rear  car,  ma'am. — Judge. 

"Yes.  I  lunched  with  the  Conservative  can 
didate,  had  dinner  with  the  Radical,  and  cof- 
fee and  liqueur  with  the  Socialist."  'And 
then  how  did  you  vote?"  "My  dear  sir,  how 
can  you  ask?  Of  course,  the  most  simple  re- 
gard for  delicacy  kept  me  from  the  polls  alto- 
gether."— L Illustration. 

"Tell  me  about  your  aunt,  old  Mrs.  Blank. 
She  must  he  rather  feeble  now."  said  the  man 
who  had  returned  after  a  long  absence.  "We 
buried  her  last  year,"  said  the  other.  "Buried 
her  ?  Dear  me !  Is  the  old  lady  dead  ?" 
"Yes  ;  that's  why  we  buried  her,"  was  the  re- 
sponse.— New   York  Post. 

Scientist — Some  of  the  grandest  inventions 
of  the  age  have  been  the  result  of  accidental 
discoveries.  Fair  Lady — I  can  readily  believe 
it.  Why,  1  made  an  important  discovery-  my- 
self,  :nd  it  was  the  purest  accident,  too. 
Scientist — I  should  much  like  to  hear  it. 
Fair  Lady — Why.  1  found  that  by  keeping  a 
bottle  of  ink  handy,  a  fountain  pen  can  be 
used  just  the  same  as  any  other  pen — without 
the  bother  and  mess  of  filling  it. — Boston 
Globe. 
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Reformatory  Zeal  and  Moral  Obliquity. 
In  remembrance  of  the  dishonest  trick  by  which  the 
Republican  voters  of  California  were  disfranchised  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1912,  many  find  it  easy  to 
believe  that  the  recently  exposed  frauds  in  the  Alameda 
registration,  favorable  to  the  Progressive  party,  is  the 
direct  and  calculated  work  of  the  responsible  party 
managers.  Dishonest  in  one  relation,  dishonest  in  all, 
is  a  natural  conclusion.  But  reflection  tends  to  the 
judgment  that  in  the  Alameda  instance  the  fault  is  less 
directly  chargeable  to  the  responsible  party  managers 
than  to  the  over-heated  enthusiasm  of  a  group  of  clerks 
of  registry  recommended  by  the  Progressive  party 
machine  and  appointed  as  a  political  "sop."  Under 
the  wish  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  party  of  superla- 
tive virtue  they  fell  into  extravagances — to  put  it 
plainly,  crimes — the  like  of  which  are  common  effects 
of  professional  virtuosity  whenever  it  addresses  it- 
self to  practical  operations  in  politics.  Applicants  for 
registration  were  questioned  as  to  their  party  affilia- 
tions. If  the  applicant  replied  "Republican,"  the 
bright  young  registry  official,  eager  to  help  the  "cause," 
took    it    upon    himself    to    presume    that    he    was    a 


"Progressive  Republican."  Then  for  convenience  in 
transcription  he  shortened  it  to  "Progressive."  Since 
to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  this  seemed  just  a 
neat  exercise  of  partisan  cleverness.  Where,  in  the 
spirit  of  political  innovation,  abides  the  germ  of  that 
curiously  odious  vice  which  combines  self-righteousness 
with  deafness  and  blindness  to  the  common  moral 
obligations?  What  is  there  in  the  business  of  political 
reform  that  turns  so  many  zealously  righteous  men 
mto  practical  scoundrels?  We  see  it  not  only  in  the 
youngers  and  understrappers,  but  in  the  olders,  and 
even  in  the  dignitaries  of  Progressivism.  We  see  the 
leading  men  in  reformatory  movements  in  practice 
faithless  to  their  professed  principles.  We  find  their 
dupes  and  apologists  accepting  and  hotly  justifying 
procedures  vastly  worse,  infinitely  more  "raw,"  than 
anything  in  the  indictment  of  abuses  and  iniquities 
which  under  their  professions  they  are  trying  to  remedy 
and  punish.  Where,  for  example,  under  the  old  boss 
system  was  a  party  ever  so  bossed  as  the  Progressive 
party  under  Governor  Johnson?  Wherever  in  other 
days  has  there  been  exhibited  such  subserviency  to  boss 
domination  as  we  see  in  the  followers  and  supporters 
of  Mr.  Johnson  ?  What  abuses  and  crimes  in  our  polit- 
ical history  can  be  named  equaling  in  magnitude  or  in 
supine  degeneracy  the  things  done  by  our  Progressive 
masters  in  the  sacred  name  of  moral  reform?  The 
principle  evades  discovery,  none  the  less  it  works  out 
with  automatic  precision.  It  is  ever  your  "truly  good" 
man  who  when  he  undertakes  reformation  in  politics 
falls  into  the  grossest  extravagances,  the  meanest 
corruptions.  The  Alameda  registration  is  a  case  in 
point.  Nothing  can  be  said  for  it  that  does  not  empha- 
size and  deepen  its  moral  obliquity. 


Congress  and  "the  Programme." 
There  is  an  extraordinary  situation  at  the  national 
capital,  where  Congress,  after  .a  continuous  session  of 
eighteen  months  and  more,  is  wearily  plowing  along 
through  nobody  knows  precisely  what.  The  President 
has  ordered — ordered  is  the  word — Congress  to  make 
a  series  of  laws  that  will  curb  the  criminal  trusts,  at 
the  same  time  doing  no  harm  to  anybody  else.  He 
takes  the  position  that  the  job  is  an  easy  one,  but  him- 
self supplies  no  specific  suggestions  for  attaining  the 
end  in  view.  Congress,  subservient  as  it  is  to  the  execu- 
tive will,  more  than  willing  to  do  what  is  commanded, 
does  not  see  its  way.  What  is  called  an  Executive 
Programme  is  now  before  Congress  in  the  shape  of 
three  bills,  no  one  of  which  has  held  to  its  original  form 
or  to  any  other  form  long  enough  to  get  itself  under- 
stood by  anybody.  Collectively  these  measures  under- 
take to  stiffen  the  back  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  to 
regulate  the  issuance  of  railroad  and  other  securities, 
and  to  supervise  generally  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
porate organizations  of  the  country.  The  Argonaut 
carefully  read  these  bills  when  they  first  appeared,  and 
has  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  the  mails,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  advice  of  an  agent  on  the  spot,  to  keep 
track  of  them  in  their  various  changes.  But  it  throws 
up  its  hands.  Such  mind  as  this  confusing  study  has 
left  to  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless  perplexity. 

There  is  some  comfort  but  no  light  in  the  fact  that 
industrious  study  of  the  situation  on  the  ground  by  an 
intelligent  and  alert  observer  betrays  a  similar  state  of 
mental  confusion.  "The  trouble  about  advising  you 
as  to  progress  of  anti-trust  legislation  here,"  writes 
our  correspondent,  "is  that  there  is  so  much  doubt  about 
the  form  that  legislation  is  to  take.  The  original  bills 
do  not  mean  anything,  because  before  this  letter  reaches 
you  the  bills  will  wholly  or  in  part  be  rewritten,  with 
a  multitude  of  radical  changes.  Not  even  Congress  has 
so  far  the  haziest  notion  of  what  the  bills  are  to  con- 
tain. Members  of  the  committees  having  the  bills  in 
charge  are  absolutely  perplexed.     Whenever  they  take 


a  step  towards  handling  any  particular  proposition  they 
bump  into  unexpected  difficulties.  When  recourse  is 
had  to  the  President  he  tells  them  in  his  fine,  large,  aca- 
demic way  to  go  ahead,  taking  care  that  no  criminal 
trust  shall  escape  and  no  innocent  one  in  any  way  hurt. 
But  he  offers  no  help  at  all  in  working  the  problem 
out  practically.  In  truth  he  does  not  himself  know  in 
a  concrete  way  what  he  wants." 

So  here  we  have  a  set  of  vague  proposals  vitally 
affecting  all  the  country's  business,  big  and  little,  with 
no  clear,  precise,  practical  determination  of  what  is 
wanted  or  how  to  go  about  getting  it.  We  have  Con- 
gress floundering  about  in  a  fog  of  uncertainties,  weary 
of  prolonged  sitting,  resentful  of  delay,  all  but  perish- 
ing with  the  summer  heat,  eager  to  quit  and  go  home, 
yet  not  daring  to  do  it,  and  thereby  subjecting  itself 
to  the  reproach  of  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  the  President  and  the  dominant  party 
have  pledged  their  faith  to  achieve. 

In  the  meantime  the  country  is  suffering,  not  indeed 
for  the  want  of  legislation,  but  from  the  threat  of  it.  It 
is  suffering  from  that  worst  of  all  maladies,  a  state  of 
profound  and  dazed  uncertainty.  Every  species  of 
enterprise  is  at  a  dead  halt  because  nobody  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  safer  not  to  move  at 
all  than  to  become  involved  in  conditions  not  ascer- 
tainable and  assuredly  hazardous.  The  actual  state  of 
business  affairs  throughout  the  country  borders  upon 
paralysis,  with  nobody  knowing — Congress  no  more 
than  the  business  world  itself — what  is  to  be  the  out- 
come of  legislation  promised,  or  threatened,  if  that 
word  be  preferred,  but  not  defined. 

Suggestions  of  the  feeling  in  Congress  over  this 
vexing  situation  are  supplied  almost  daily  by  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Speaking  in  the  Senate  last  week, 
Mr.  Townsend  (Republican)  of  Michigan  said: 

Congress  is  tired  under  the  strain  and  stress  put  upon  it 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  its  weari- 
ness, in  my  judgment,  is  shared  by  the  country.  We  have 
been  laboring  here,  not  for  legislation  which  we  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  felt  was  demanded  by  them,  or  which 
was  required  to  cure  evils,  but  we  have  been  working  under 
the  unhealthful  stimulus  of  political  narcotics.  *  *  * 
Much  of  the  legislation  already  written  and  now  in  process 
is  an  impeachment  of  the  intelligence  and  independence  of 
Congress,  for  it  never  would  have  been  enacted  if  Congress 
had  followed  the  dictates  of  its  own  judgment.  *  *  *  I 
will  not  charge  the  President  with  being  unpatriotic  or  in- 
sincere. I  do  assert  that  he  is  a  theorist  who,  without  con- 
structive experience  of  his  own,  flies  in  the  face  of  all  ex- 
perience. The  present  legislative  condition  of  the  country  is 
unreal,  unstable,  unsound,  and  unjustifiable.  *  *  *  I 
shall  not  review  the  pitiful  surrender  of  individual  opinion 
and  intellectual  freedom  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  as 
recorded  in  its  rubber-stamp  legislation  up  to  date.  The  ad- 
ministrative programme  now  under  so-called  consideration  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  business  of  the  United  States,  com- 
plicated as  it  is  by  the  dual  laws  of  our  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, developed  and  established  under  customs  and  statutes 
of  more  than  a  century,  ramifying  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  affecting  every  citizen  of  the  republic.  *  *  * 
The  proposed  effort  to  destroy  illegal  business  is  like  firing 
grape  and  canister  into  a  flock  of  sheep  in  order  to  kill  a 
diseased  one  in  their  midst.  Better  get  a  good  marksman 
with  a  rifle,  and  he  will  hit  the  sheep  marked  for  slaughter, 
and  leave  the  rest  harmless.  A  fearless,  honest,  and  capable 
Department  of  Justice  is  already  sufficiently  armed  to  destroy 
monopoly  and  monopolistic  practice.  *  *  *  If  this  Con- 
gress were  to  adjourn  and  its  members  could  not  assemble 
for  a  year,  the  country  would  not  materially  suffer.  Mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  believe  it  would  benefit  by  the  prohi- 
bition ;  but  if  business  were  suspended  for  twelve  months 
our  treasury  would  be  bankrupt  and  our  credit  destroyed. 
Want,  misery,  and  famine  would  abide  in  every  laborer's 
home.  *  *  *  The  temper  of  the  people  is  not  right  for 
more  radical,  speculative  legislation  at  this  time.  Congress 
is  not  now  in  mental  or  physical  condition  to  frame  and  enact 
laws  with  such  possibly  disastrous  consequences  as  these  now 
proposed.  If  the  Trades  Commission  bill  was  the  only  ex- 
periment to  he  tried,  industry  might  survive.  Eut  it  is  pro- 
posed not  alone  to  enter  the  precincts  of  private  business  and 
to  impose  millions  of  expense  upon  it,  but  the  alread; 
strained  relations  between  employer  and  employe, 
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intensified.  Senators  have  argued  long  and  eloquently,  but 
they  have  spoken  to  empty  seats.  During  the  most  of  the 
time  during  the  past  two  months  fewer  than  a  dozen  senators 
have  been  in  their  seats.  Few  have  any  real  interest  in  this 
legislation.  Very  "few  know  anything  about  it.  Nearly  every 
senator  will  admit  that  he  is  mentally  and  physically  fagged. 
A  majority,  however,  will  vote  for  the  administration  pro- 
gramme, even  though  they  may  have  doubts  as  to  its  ne- 
cessity or  wisdom.  *  *  *  Business  is  sick.  The  people 
want  Congress  to  adjourn  and  go  home. 

These  remarks  by  Mr.  Townsend  fairly  well  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  Congress  as  interpreted  by  a  senator  of  un- 
derstanding and  straight  common  sense.  They  may 
be  taken  especially  to  represent  the  attitude  of  the 
more  thoughtful  men  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
chamber.  We  have  now  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the 
same  general  discussion  a  representative  of  the  Pro- 
gressive group,  Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota : 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Senate  is  practically  paralyzed. 
That  reason  is  not  found  in  the  work  that  the  Senate  has 
done :  it  is  not  found  in  the  fact  that  for  eighteen  long 
months  we  have  been  here  in  continuous  session.  It  is  found 
in  a  system  that  can  have  no  other  outcome  than  the  paralysis 
of  the  Senate,  the  deadening  of  the  initiative,  and  the  loss 
of  interest  by  members  of  the  Senate.  *  *  *  We  are 
called  here  to  carry  out  a  vague  something  called  by  the 
administration  a  "programme,"  and  everything  is  raked  with 
a  fine-toothed  comb,  not  to  find  defects  that  need  repairing, 
but  to  find  something  that  can  be  strung  together  in  the  form 
of  legislation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  paraded  as  answering 
the  promise  of  a  "programme."  The  system  is  radically,  fun- 
damentally wrong.  It  leads  to  illogical,  ill-considered  legis- 
lation, much  of  it  undesirable,  and  at  the  same  time  permits 
defects  that  should  be  remedied  to  go  unnoticed  and  to  be 
passed  by.  *  *  *  I  know  that  one  meets  with  no  respon- 
sive echo  when  he  criticizes  an  administration.  *  *  *  I 
appreciate  the  prestige  of  the  executive,  which  among  us 
seems  in  a  measure  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  idea  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  king.  *  *  *  Yet  under  the  system 
as  it  has  recently  been  developed,  Congress  is  told  not  to  go 
forth  in  that  broad  equation  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
should  be  reflected  in  an  open  and  free  discussion  upon  this 
floor,  but  to  take  a  cut  and  dried  "programme"  in  the  framing 
of  which  a  great  portion  of  this  body  has  little  or  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  Last  year  men  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
public  spent  the  entire  summer  here  upon  a  great  bill  affecting 
legislation,  and  in  the  end  they  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  framing  that  bill  as  the  boys  who  attend  the  elevators 
and  wait  upon  our  wants  about  this  chamber.  We  are  now 
going  through  a  similar  ceremony.  Senators  of  experience, 
men  of  integrity,  men  who  would  like  to  see  legislation  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  are  powerless  to  shape  or 
mould  that  legislation.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  paraly- 
sis has  seized  this  body  ?  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  change  will  ever  come.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  this  pres- 
tige of  the  executive,  this  shadow  that  came  across  when  we 
transferred  government  from  monarchy  to  republic,  that  it 
may  even  yet  in  this  land  of  ours  amount  rather  to  an  in- 
crease than  to  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  executive. 
*  *  *  I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to  throw  off  this 
thralldom  and  if  the  Senate  stood  here  as  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent representatives  of  sovereign  states  to  deal  with  this 
great  problem,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  postpone 
the  deliberation  until  next  fall.  Of  what  use  is  it  that  we  con- 
sider these  bills?  The  people  have  no  means  of  knowing 
their  details. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  reflections  of  Democratic 
statesmen  respecting  the  situation  in  Congress  are  re- 
served. Democratic  congressmen  are  not  speaking 
their  minds  these  days.  But  in  the  freedom  of  private 
talk,  Democratic  opinion  exhibits  itself  as  entirely 
harmonious  with  the  expressions  above  quoted.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate 
— certainly  not  a  man  of  leading  and  independent  mind 
— who  is  heart  and  soul  for  the  "Executive  Pro- 
gramme." AH  are  indeed  supporting  it  after  a  listless 
fashion ;  but  it  is  under  motives  of  party  loyalty  or 
fears  of  party  failure  or  the  whip  of  executive  dis- 
cipline. If  it  were  left  to  the  independent  discretion  of 
the  President's  own  party  in  Congress,  the  long  session 
would  come  to  its  end  tomorrow,  leaving  the  "Pro- 
gramme" and  all  else  resting  upon  the  presumed  re- 
sponsibility and  discretion  of  Congress  for  future  con- 
sideration. Congress  knows  that  what  the  country 
wants  now,  above  all  things,  is  a  rest.  But  Congress, 
under  the  new  regime,  is  not  a  free  agent.  It  lies 
under  motives  which  it  has  not  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge, to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  President,  doing  the 
thing  he  bids  to  be  done,  leaving  undone  the  things 
which  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  he  wishes 
passed  by.     It's  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  truly. 

Our  apology  for  loading  up  the  columns  of  the  Argo- 
naut \  ith  the  extended  extracts  above  is  that  they  shed 
a  light  upon  a  situation  at  Washington  essential  to  un- 
derstanding of  many  things.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  pre- 
cise)*' the  function  of  a  journal  of  opinion  and  criticism 
:  i  be  the  bearer  of  the  details  of  congressional  debate. 


That,  under  any  fair  conception  of  journalistic  obliga- 
tion, is  the  function  of  the  newspapers  strictly  so-called. 
But  our  newspapers  have  practically  abandoned  that 
function.  They  have  room  and  to  spare  for  sporting 
reports,  for  stories  of  vulgar  exploits  on  every  steamer 
arriving  over  sea,  for  the  exploitation  of  scandals,  for 
the  pictures  of  unnumbered  women  plain  or  pretty,  for 
any  kind  of  "fake"  which  marks  the  day,  but  they  have 
no  mind  or  space  for  what  happens  in  Congress,  or 
for  the  more  important  developments  in  the  great 
spheres  of  human  activity  at  home  and  abroad.  Do 
they  or  do  they  not  rightly  adjudge  the  interest,  the 
capacity,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  ?  If  yes,  God  help 
a  country  which  for  all  its  development  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  intelligence  and  communication  remains 
hopelessly  in  the  dark  as  to  events  and  tendencies  in 
the  sphere  of  its  governmental  affairs. 


A  Problem  Still  Unsolved. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  General  Carranza  has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  whenever  he  captures  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Huerta  regime  he  will  "destroy"  him  and 
alienate  his  property,  and  when  it  is  further  recalled 
that  Generals  Carranza  and  Villa  have  been  doing  just 
this  monstrously  cruel  and  wicked  thing  during  this 
past  year  and  a  half,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
beaten  Federals,  so-called,  protest  against  proposals 
that  they  surrender  without  conditions.  If  amnesty  is 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  victors,  then  they  should 
be  willing  to  declare  it  as  a  condition  and  a  pledge.  Un- 
til promise  of  amnesty  is  duly  given,  the  Huertaists 
are  entirely  justified  in  fears  for  their  personal  safety, 
and  are  wise  to  play  shy  at  the  point  of  surrender. 

In  truth  amnesty,  like  justice  and  mercy,  is  an  un- 
known quantity  in  the  Mexican  mind.  Since  the  day 
of  Cortez  the  participants  in  every  Mexican  conflict 
have  regarded  the  disposition  of  the  conquered  as 
among  the  privileges  and  joys  of  victory,  and  the  com- 
mon sequel  of  every  triumph  is  a  carnival  of  slaughter 
and  proscription.  True,  there  are  implications  on  the 
part  of  Carranza  that  the  old  rule  and  practice  will  in 
the  immediate  case  be  nullified.  But  a  suggestion  is 
not  a  promise.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  a  vague 
implication  may  not  have  the  power  to  restrain  a  re- 
morseless horde  whose  highest  conception  of  delight 
is  murder  and  pillage,  and  whose  savage  appetite  has 
been  whetted  by  the  prospect  of  a  murderous  fiesta. 

There  is  every  reason  to  dread  the  advance  of  the 
northern  armies  upon  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the  rich 
districts  thereabout.  Besides  the  exhilaration  of  tri- 
umph, there  abides  in  the  advancing  hordes  a  thousand 
motives  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Still  further  to  be 
reckoned  with,  there  is  the  spirit  of  a  fierce  resentment 
and  the  propensity  and  habit  of  cruelty. 

Events  of  the  week  go  far  to  justify  the  Argonaut's 
assertion  of  a  week  ago  that  there  has  been  a  new 
deal  in  Mexico,  but  no  change  in  the  game.  Huerta  is 
out  of  it.  Carranza  now  occupies  the  relative  position 
which  for  a  year  and  a  half  has  been  held  by  Huerta. 
But  this  is  far  from  meaning  peace.  General  Orozco 
somewhere  in  the  west  has  set  up  a  new  rebellion 
against  Carranza,  precisely  as  Carranza  a  year  ago 
rebelled  against  Huerta.  General  Obregon,  also  some- 
where in  the  western  region,  is  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
and  there  is  general  belief  at  Mexico  City  that  he,  like- 
wise, will  stand  apart,  and  in  arms,  from  the  Carranza 
regime.  Then  there  is  the  always  interesting  Villa, 
who  is  said  to  be  "sulking,"  and  so  disposing  the 
forces  under  his  authority  as  to  keep  them  separate  and 
apart  from  Carranza's  army.  Manifestly  the  breach 
between  these  victorious  but  rival  chieftains  has  not 
been  fully  healed,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be. 

The  fundamental  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  all 
these  leaders  of  factions  in  Mexico  are  men  of  the 
war.  Their  element  is  not  peace,  but  war.  Fighting  is 
alike  their  pleasure,  the  basis  of  their  distinction,  and 
the  means  of  their  individual  aggrandizement.  The 
optimism  at  Washington  which  looks  to  see  these 
bloody-handed  ruffians — for  they  are  just  this  and  noth- 
ing else — join  harmoniously  in  a  settlement  that  will 
make  any  one  of  them  or  somebody  else  president  and 
send  them  back  severally  to  the  obscurity  and  poverty 
whence  they  arose,  comes  pretty  close  up  to  the  line 
of  imbecility.  Not  on  your  precious  lives,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bryan,  will  these  dogs 
of  war  yield  their  necks  to  the  leashes  of  peace.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  bring  them  to  the  point  of  laying 
down  their  arms,  and  that  is  to  whip  them  to  it.    Diplo- 


matic suggestions,  appeals  to  their  sense  of  humanity, 
"words  of  sympathy"  will  be  wasted  upon  them.  And 
in  the  meantime  bleeding  Mexico  must  continue  to  be 
racked  by  the  conflicts  of  their  ambitions,  their  jeal- 
ousies, their  greed,  their  propensity  for  fight. 

It  is  idle  to  discuss  what  might  have  been  done  by 
Huerta  if  he  had  been  given  a  free  hand.  There  is 
nobody  now  in  his  relative  position  when  the  Washing- 
ton administration  undertook  his  destruction.  Villa 
perhaps  comes  nearer  than  any  other  one  man  to 
mastery  of  the  situation.  But  he  can  succeed  only  by 
a  long  series  of  struggles,  and  if  he  should  ultimately 
beat  down  all  the  others,  it  would  only  be  to  establish  in 
authority  over  an  exhausted  people  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  a  creature  congenitally  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing orderly  and  just  government. 

In  the  end  the  United  States  will  have  to  make  peace 
in  Mexico.  Probably  it  will  have  to  fight  for  it.  Since 
the  thing  must  ultimately  be  done,  it  were  better 
done  promptly.  To  put  off  the  event  is  only  to 
palter  with  a  grave  problem  and  a  grave  duty  at  a 
further  incalculable  loss  of  life  and  property.  If  ever 
the  work  of  a  great  country  under  its  obligations 
to  humanity  was  plainly  cut  out  for  it,  we  have  it  in 
the  present  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
Our  troops  are  already  on  Mexican  soil,  but  not  so 
placed  or  so  instructed  as  to  serve  any  good  purpose. 
It  is  time  to  so  place  them  and  so  instruct  them  as  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Our  armies  should  be 
marched  in  force  to  the  Mexican  capital,  the  one  from 
Vera  Cruz,  the  other  from  El  Paso.  We  ought  now, 
as  we  ultimately  must,  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  native 
Mexican  chieftains  and  by  the  forces  alike  of  moral  and 
of  armed  power  to  put  a  quietus  upon  the  bloody  and 
ruinous  activities  in  prospect. 

General  Huerta  is  indeed  gone — gone  with  dignity 
and  followed  into  his  retirement  by  the  world's  respect. 
This  in  spite  of  the  blots  upon  his  record.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  yield  to  this  extraordinary,  if  not  wholly 
admirable  man,  the  consideration  due  to  high  resolution 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  to  courage  under  stress,  and 
to  an  amazing  self-poise  under  the  grossest  provoca- 
tions. "The  American  President,"  said  General  Huerta 
just  before  he  sailed  from  Mexico,  "has  made  me 
famous."  Verily  he  has  done  just  this.  And  he  has 
done  it  at  his  own  cost.  When  history  shall  sift  out 
and  sum  up  the  acts  and  the  qualities  of  the  two  men 
as  exhibited  in  their  relations  to  each  other  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  it  will  emphatically  accord  to  the 
stolid  and  self-controlled  Mexican  whatever  of  dignity, 
whatever  of  honor,  whatever  of  manly  grace  may  ap- 
pear in  the  wretched  record. 


Matters  at  Washington. 
It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Bench — three  out  of  nine — 
shall  represent  the  party  opposed  to  that  represented 
by  the  remaining  two-thirds.  President  Taft  made 
White,  a  Democrat  and  former  Confederate,  Chief 
Justice.  Later  he  appointed  Lurton,  another  ex-Con- 
federate, and  Lamar,  a  Democrat.  Also  he  appointed 
three  Republicans,  Hughes,  Van  Devanter,  and  Pitney. 
As  the  bench  stands  today  it  has  but  two  Democratic 
members,  White  and  Lamar.  The  President,  there- 
fore, has  a  specious  reason  for  naming  a  Democrat  to  | 
succeed  Lurton,  and  his  party  will  undoubtedly  insist 
that  this  be  done,  although  everybody  admits  that 
it  would  be  a  graceful  act  to  tender  the  vacant 
judgeship  to  ex-President  Taft.  If  the  President 
should  really  wish  to  appoint  Taft,  he  may  have  the 
chance  later  on,  since  Holmes,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Bench,  is  seventy-three  and  eligible  for  retirement. 
Holmes,  however,  is  one  of  your  skinny  New  Eng- 
enders who  rarely  die.  He  looks  not  more  than  fifty- 
five,  is  in  excellent  health,  and  has  no  immediate  am- 
bition for  retired  life.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  not  gone  outside  of  party  lines  for 
anything  so  far.  All  the  appointments  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  Democrats,  which  representative 
Republicans  in  Congress  do  not  like.  It  is  a  common 
remark  at  Washington  that  propriety  called  for  a  few 
Republicans  in  the  creation  of  a  presumably  non-parti- 
san board.  Mr.  Warburg  says  he  used  to  be  a 
Republican,  but  that  he  voted  for  Wilson  in  1912.  But 
as  he  was  not  naturalized  until  1911  his  one-time  Re- 
publicanism does  not  count  for  much.  Jones,  another 
of  the  President's  nominees  to  the  Reserve  Board,  has 
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not  figured  in  politics,  but  he  is  presumed  to  be  a 
Democrat.  

In  spite  of  the  President's  known  wish  to  preserve 
his  cabinet  intact  to  the  end  of  his  term,  it  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  at  Washington  that  one  or  another  of  the 
cabinet  men  will  be  named  for  the  vacant  justiceship. 
Lane,  Garrison,  and  McReynolds  are  all  mentioned, 
Garrison  being  the  first  choice  in  the  guessing.  He 
(Garrison)  is  a  strong  man.  Before  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  War  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  New  Jersey, 
a  position  once  held  by  Justice  Pitney.  Gossip  has  it 
that  if  he  is  appointed  to  the  Bench  St.  George  Tucker 
of  Virginia,  who  acquired  a  mild  fame  as  president  of 
the  disastrous  Jamestown  Exposition,  will  take  Gar- 
rison's place  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department.  Nei- 
ther McReynolds  nor  Lane  ever  sat  on  the  bench, 
though  Lane's  service  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  quasi-judicial.  Frederick  W.  Leh- 
man, former  solicitor-general,  and  reputed  to  be  a  fine 
lawyer,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  in  line  for  the  ap- 
pointment if  the  President  should  seek  a  candidate 
outside  the  cabinet.  

Criticism  which  for  several  months  has  been  busy  but 
in  quiet  tones  with  respect  to  the  use  of  government 
vessels  for  private  account,  has  at  last  burst  out  openly 
in  the  House.  Representative  Good  of  Iowa  made  the 
break,  and  found  active  support  from  other  Repub- 
licans. Assistant-Secretary  Newton,  in  charge  of  the 
revenue  cutter  service,  has  responded  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  cutters  have  not  been  used  for  private 
purposes,  though  Secretary  McAdoo  and  other  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  "accompanied  by  friends," 
have  traveled  on  the  cutters,  happened  to  be  going 
where  the  officers— accompanied  by  friends— happened 
to  want  to  go.  Private  advices  are  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Newton  has  put  the  case  a  little  too  strong.  Cut- 
ters, it  is  authoritatively  declared,  are  being  used  for 
private  purposes  more  in  this  administration  than  in 
any  that  has  preceded  it.  Even  Secretary  McAdoo's 
son  was  permitted  to  take  his  bride  on  a  wedding  trip 
on  a  cutter.  The  use  of  naval  vessels  for  private  pur- 
poses is  a  more  frequent  abuse.  With  the  coming  on 
of  summer  the  old  Dolphin  was  brought  back  from 
Vera  Cruz  for  service  as  the  presidential  and  cabinet 
yacht.  Last  Thursday  she  sailed  from  Washington  for 
the  New  England  coast  with  the  family  of  Secretary 
Daniels  as  passengers.  The  President's  own  yacht,  the 
Mayflower,  was  lent  recently  to  Admiral  Dewey  for  a 
trip  to  his  summer  home  in  New  York,  thus  saving  to 
the  thrifty  admiral  some  twenty  dollars  railroad  fare. 
The  President  is  going  off  for  a  cruise  in  her  later  in 
the  summer,  probably  to  New  England.  The  little 
Sylph,  also  a  naval  craft,  is  now  being  worked  up  to 
the  limit.  She  has  been  turned  over  practically  to 
the  youngers  of  the  cabinet  circle,  and  they  load  her 
to  the  guards.  Naval  officers  in  private  talk — and  your 
sailor  man  is  given  to  confidences — all  bear  witness  that 
duty  on  these  boats  is,  so  far  as  their  part  in  it  is 
concerned,  no  picnic.  Years  ago  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous outcry  about  this  sort  of  thing.  President  Cleve- 
land used  to  travel  on  the  lighthouse  tenders  upon 
occasion,  though  he  never  diverted  them  from  their 
regular  cruises.  But  he  found  them  handy  to  run 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  or  to  the  Caro- 
lina coast  on  shooting  trips.  Nevertheless  the  New 
York  Sun  in  those  days  made  a  tremendous  roar  about 
it.    Times  have  changed. 


President  Wilson  is  obviously  making  an  effort  to 
conciliate  big  business,  with  especial  reference,  it  is 
plain,  to  the  political  situation  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Democratic  party,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
has  been  in  a  bad  way  in  the  Empire  State,  with  the 
national  head  of  the  party  (the  President)  in  particu- 
larly bad  odor  all  along  the  line.  Under  the  policy  of 
withholding  patronage  until  the  Executive  Programme 
is  put  through,  the  up-state  Democrats  are  almost  in 
a  frenzy.  A  year  and  a  half  has  gone  by  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Federal  offices  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
Republicans  under  a  policy  of  delay  calculated  to  put 
pressure  on  party  representatives  in  Congress.  With 
the  possibility,  not  to  say  the  expectation,  that  some  one 
not  a  Democrat  may  be  elected  in  1916,  this  creates  a 
condition  far  from  pleasing.  Down-state,  Tammany 
Hall  particularly,  is  bitterly  wrathful  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Among  the  silk-stocking  element  the  feeling 
against  the  President  is  especially  unfriendly.  His 
talks  about  big  business,   his  address  to  the   Virginia 


editors  on  June  25,  his  whole  attitude,  made  the  wealthy 
Democrats — save  and  except  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  for 
reasons  of  their  own — extremely  sore.  To  counteract 
this  sentiment  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  inviting  confer- 
ences with  prominent  Wall  Street  men,  including  young 
Pierpont  Morgan.  With  the  same  view,  it  is  sur- 
mised, the  President  has  exhibited  a  marked  solicitude 
in  the  cases  of  Warburg  and  Jones.  The  move  has 
been  fairly  successful.  Sentiment  among  down-town 
New  York  Democrats  is  noticeably  warming  toward 
the  President.  Indications  are  that  Warburg  and 
Jones  will  not  be  confirmed,  but  the  President  is  in  the 
position  of  having  done  the  best  he  could  for  them, 
and  the  effect  is  seen  in  a  certain  loving-up  movement 
on  the  part  of  an  element  which  until  just  now  has  been 
seriously  disaffected.  Distinctly  it  tends  to  help  the 
party  situation  in  New  York.  A  few  appointments  in 
the  up-state  district  would  still  further  promote  the 
entente  cordiale,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  forthcom- 
ing. Let  nobody  deceive  himself  with  the  notion  that 
the  President  is  entirely  an  amateur  in  the  game  of 
politics.  

Passing  the  buck,  a  technical  phrase  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  placing  the  blame  on  the  other  fel- 
low, is  a  new  development  in  administrative  defensive 
tactics.  Thus  it  is  given  out  through  the  press  bureau 
of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  under  an 
inspiration  easily  traced  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  the  Taft  administration  proposed  the 
Colombian  treaty  by  which  it  is  provided  that  we  are  to 
make  an  apology  to  Colombia  and  give  to  her  in  per- 
petuity certain  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  with  an  added  bonus  of  twenty-five  millions  in 
American  gold.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
story  is  essentially  a  fabrication.  The  facts  are  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Taft  administration  our  minister 
to  Colombia,  one  James  T.  Dubois,  did  suggest  tenta- 
tively that  an  expression  of  regret  be  made  to  the 
government  of  Colombia.  Secretary  Knox,  to  whom 
this  proposition  was  put  up  by  Dubois,  very  promptly 
and  very  emphatically  rejected  it.  "The  United 
States,"  said  Secretary  Knox,  "will  not  for  a  moment 
consider  the  use  of  any  language  which  would  impugn 
in  any  way  the  past  attitude,  acts,  or  motives  of  this 
government."  Still  Secretary  Bryan  and  his  press 
bureau  continued  to  repeat  the  statement  that  in  the 
projected  Colombian  treaty  this  administration  is  only 
following  out  the  proposals  and  sustaining  the  promises 
of  the  Taft  administration. 


Another  case:  Poor  old  John  Burke,  former  gov- 
ernor of  North  Dakota,  who  at  Baltimore  traded  the 
sixteen  votes  of  his  state  for  his  present  job  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  finds  himself  in  a  peck  of 
troubles.  The  accounts  of  his  office  are  all  balled  up. 
His  office  is  practically  a  clearing-house  for  all  govern- 
mental checks,  but  the  old  man  knows  nothing  about 
banking  or  bookkeeping  and  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
his  records  straight.  He  has  had  to  call  in  a  corps  of 
experts  to  straighten  things  out  and  get  some  long- 
delayed  balances.  The  explanation  of  this  confused 
condition  of  the  treasurer's  office — an  explanation  duly 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House — is  that  "the  outgoing 
Republican  administration  just  before  it  went  out  issued 
some  orders  that  caused  the  trouble."  So  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  floor  have  been  railing  at  Republican  mis- 
management for  the  faults  of  the  Democratic  treasurer. 
Oddly  enough  MacVeagh,  thus  stigmatized  as  a  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  a  Democrat, 
one  of  the  two  brought  into  his  cabinet  by  Mr.  Taft, 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson  being  the  other.  Furthermore 
Burke  himself  not  long  ago  told  the  Argonaut's  corre- 
spondent at  Washington  that  the  orders  complained  of 
are  sound  in  principle,  and  that  they  will  work  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  practice  in  the  office.  Burke's  own 
defense  is  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  an  office  corps 
of  civil  service  people  to  absorb  and  apply  the  new 
system.  . 

The  New  Police. 

The  woman  policeman  has  not  yet  become  an  institu- 
tion in  New  York,  but  there  is  a  distinct  movement 
toward  the  emasculation  of  the  existing  force,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  next  best  thing.  If  the  real  article 
for  the  moment  is  unobtainable  it  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  a  shoddy  imitation. 

This  imitation  is  foreshadowed  by  the  ladies  of  the 


Health  Federation,  who  have  just  inflicted  their  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  solar  system  in 
general  and  of  New  York  in  particular  upon  a  long- 
suffering  but  manfully  silent  police  commissioner. 
Why,  ask  these  ardent  reformers,  should  the  duties 
of  the  police  be  confined  to  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
to  the  arrest  of  criminals?  Why  should  not  the  police- 
man be  trained  as  a  sort  of  social  seraph  and  en- 
couraged to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  hygiene  and  the 
moral  law?  He  should  be  so  instructed,  said  Mrs, 
Frederick  Nathan,  who  is  the  president  of  something 
elevating,  that  he  could  supervise  the  deportment  of  the 
young  girl,  direct  her  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  modesty, 
and  see  to  it  that  her  hours  of  labor  are  commensurate 
with  her  strength.  The  truant  boy  should  see  in  the 
policeman  a  sort  of  paternal  Nemesis  who  would  point 
his  erring  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  schoolroom, 
where  the  young  idea  is  taught  to  shoot  and  often  witk 
a  fatal  accuracy.  The  pushcart  man,  if  beyond  the 
reach  of  godliness,  might  at  least  be  introduced  to  the 
sphere  of  cleanliness,  and  indeed  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  the  policeman  should  not  inculcate  piety 
itself  at  appropriate  times  and  seasons.  But  Mrs. 
Hewett,  also  the  president  of  something  elevating,  had 
ideas  still  more  precise  and  salutary.  If  the  police- 
man, says  this  surprising  woman,  should  see  the  cat 
sitting  in  the  tub  of  butter  he  ought  to  be  empowered 
by  law  to  dissolve  a  combination  so  obviously  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  to  convey  authoritative  warning 
alike  to  the  cat  and  its  owner.  The  newsboy  who  vo- 
ciferously announces  the  things  that  are  not  so,  like 
peace  in  Mexico,  should  find  a  benevolent  but  inflexible 
censor  in  the  policeman,  and  then  Miss  Wald  crowned 
the  edifice  by  suggesting  a  series  of  experience  meet- 
ings for  policemen  where  these  gallant  defenders  of 
law  and  order  and  hygiene  and  morality  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  might  compare  notes  and  concert  fur- 
ther measures  for  the  attainment  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true.  The  commissioner  is  said  to 
have  listened  with  attention  to  these  many  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth  and  to  have  replied  in  terms  of 
suitable  but  deceptive  deference.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  reporter  present  to  record  his  remarks  when 
the  exclusive  society  of  his  own  sex  enabled  him  to 
resume  that  decorative  verbal  candor  for  which  police 
commissioners  are  justly  famed. 

But  the  ideal  of  the  policeman  as  a  sort  of  earthly 
providence  ought  not  to  be  slighted  or  abandoned.  It 
discloses  an  illimitable  vista  of  benefits  for  which  the 
community  would  be  duly  grateful.  The  average  police 
beat  must  supply  endless  opportunities  for  beneficence 
that  are  now  neglected  through  lack  of  instruction. 
The  mother  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  cure  little 
Johnny  of  telling  fibs  and  who  is  now  compelled  to 
write  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Companion  ought  to  be  able 
to  secure  competent  counsel  from  the  officer  at  the  cor- 
ner. The  young  woman  anxious  on  some  knotty  prob- 
lem of  etiquette  should  be  able  to  find  a  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  at  her  door,  and  in  uniform.  And 
who  knows?  There  are  domestic  occasions  of  a  sacred 
nature  when  the  feet  of  the  unemotional  doctor  lags 
on  the  road  and  when  the  policeman  himself  might 
have  the  proud  privilege  of  including  in  his  night's  re- 
port that  "mother  and  child  are  doing  well."  The  idea 
grows  steadily  as  we  gaze  upon,  and  if  the  ladies  of 
New  York  can  but  keep  their  attention  focused  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  upon  any  one  scheme 
for  saving  the  world  we  ought  soon  to  see  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  for  a  humanity  whose  most  pressing  need 
is  to  be  shown  the  way  by  superior  persons  and  com- 
pelled to  walk  in  it  by  superior  policemen. 

The  magnitude  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  represented  by  the  output  of  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  mines,  is  probably  little  realized. 
The  combined  production  in  1913  exceeded  by  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1898.  only  fifteen  years  previous.  It  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  approached  within 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  Germany's  output.  It  was 
equal  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  world's  total 
production,  and  exceeded  the  combined  output  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  other  than  Great  Britain. 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  From  1829  to  and 
including  1900  Pennsylvania  contributed  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  by  those  interested  in 
the  production  of  anthracite  that  the  limit  of  annual 
production  has  about  been  reached. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  OSLER  AGAIN. 


When  the  learned  man  talks  to  his  unlearned  brother  he 
often  succumbs  to  'the  twin  evils  of  falsehood  and  of  pre- 
tending lo  a  knowledge  that  he  does  not  actually  possess.  It 
was  ever  so.  In  bygone  centuries  the  learned  man  was  the 
priest,  and  he  pretended  to  have  information  as  to  the  future 
of  the  human  soul.  He  pretended  also  to  have  power  over 
that  future,  and  he  coined  his  pretended  knowledge  and  his 
pretended  power  into  money.  We  have  smashed  that  par- 
ticular fraud,  or  at  least  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  smash  it, 
but  other  frauds  are  quick  to  take  its  place.  And  among  them 
is  the  scientific  fraud.  

These  words  of  sagacity  are  induced  by  some  remarks  of 
Sir  William  Osier,  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
scientific  conviction  that  the  royal  road  to  fame  is  to  say 
something  so  superlatively  silly  that  idiots  will  believe  it  to 
be  superlatively  wise.  Sir  William  Osier  once  said  something 
about  chloroforming  elderly  people,  and  the  world — mainly 
peopled  by  fools — has  been  cackling  about  it  ever  since.  Now 
it  seems  that  Sir  William  Osier  has  broken  out  in  a  fresh 
place,  doubtless  having  noticed  a  certain  waning  of  interest 
in  his  previous  imbecility.  Speaking  to  a  public  audience 
in  England,  he  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  before 
him  had  spots  of  tuberculosis  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  walk  warily  in  matters  of  health.  Now  whether  this 
is  true  or  untrue  I  do  not  know,  although  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  untrue.  Eut  the  fact  itself  may  be  true 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  may  be  glaringly 
untrue,  and  the  inference  is  that  ninety  per  cent  of  those 
persons  were  in  danger  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  the  inference 
that  Sir  William  Osier  doubtless  intended  those  people  to 
draw.  In  other  words  he  wanted  to  make  them  afraid,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  all  deliberation  that  if  humanity  had  to 
choose  between  tuberculosis  and  fear  it  would  be  well  to 
choose  tuberculosis.  For  of  what  value  is  the  life  that  is 
accompanied  with  fear?        

Eut  we  need  hardly  doubt  that  the  facts  themselves  are 
untrue.  It  is  not  humanly  possible  that  any  man  should 
speak  with  knowledge  of  the  abnormal  internal  conditions  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  people.  The  best  report  ever  issued 
on  this  topic  was  that  of  the  Imperial  German  Health  Bu- 
reau, and  this  was  to  the  effect  that  "evidence  of  healed 
tuberculous  lesions  is  often  seen  by  experienced  pathologists  ; 
even  in  those  who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  health,  or  by  accident  or  suicide,  these  scars  are 
often  found."  Other  eminent  physicians  have  said  that 
these  scars  are  to  be  seen  in  every  third  or  fourth  body 
examined,  and  some  of  them  add  that  their  presence  Jn  the 
body,  so  far  from  showing  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  proves 
the  direct  opposite,  since  the  body  is  evidently  immune.  If 
Sir  William  Osier  is  correctly  reported  he  seems  to  have  been 
guilty  not  only  of  the  suppressio  veri,  but  of  the  suggestio 
falsi,  a  very  usual  combination.  In  his  desire  to  make  us 
afraid  of  something — doubtless  from  benevolent  motives — he 
has  allowed  himself  to  convey  an  impression  that  is  false, 
and  the  worst  of  all  falsenesses  are  usually  found  to  be  de- 
ductions  from   truths.  

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  present  age  is  fear,  and  that  it  is  usually  a  fear  for  the 
body  ?  There  was  a  time  when  we  feared  for  the  soul,  but 
we  have  largely  gotten  over  that,  possibly  from  a  salutary 
and  accurate  conviction  that  our  souls  are  so  mean  and  base 
as  to  be  unworth  the  trouble  of  damning.  Then,  too,  we 
had  our  various  kinds  of  religious  incantations,  and  because 
their  efficacy  was  unprovable — at  least  until  it  was  too  late — 
we  took  them  on  faith  and  were  comforted  by  them  exceed- 
ingly. Moreover,  the  Sir  William  Osiers  have  proved  to  us 
that  we  have  no  souls,  since  they  could  never  be  found  in 
test  tubes,  and  so  there  is  nothing  but  the  body  left  to  worry 
about.  And  from  that  day  to  this  the  armies  of  science  have 
played  the  very  devil's  tattoo  upon  our  fears  and  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  persuading  us  all  that  our  bodies  are  besieged 
citadels  environed  by  hosts  of  maleficent  enemies,  and  that 
nuihing  but  eternal  vigilance,  and  eternal  dread,  and  eternal 
cruelties  upon  our  fellow-beings,  by  quarantines  and  the  like, 
can  keep  them  at  bay.  We  are  all  of  us  afraid  of  something 
in  this  the  most  despicable  age  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  are  like  children  climbing  dreadfully  the  dark  staircase  to 
bed,  and  with  the  horrid  conviction  that  a  bear  may  be  found 
to  lurk  in  every  shadowy  corner.  We  are  afraid  of  poverty. 
We  are  afraid  of  sickness.  We  are  afraid  of  pain.  We  are 
afraid  of  disesteem.  And,  more  than  all,  we  are  afraid  of 
death.  Heavens!  how  we  are  afraid  to  die.  We  are  all  of  us 
saddled  by  the  hideous  heresy  that  nature  has  doomed  every 
individual  life  upon  the  globe  to  a  culminating  calamity. 
Mow  the  dead  men  must  laugh  as  they  watch  us.  And  for 
ill  is  we  have  to  thank  a  materialistic  science  not  yet  satisfied 
with  its  fell  work  and  eager  still  to  heap  fear  upon  fear. 
Did  the  world  ever  before  see  a  civilization  made  up  wholly 
of  cowards,  and  of  cowards  who  boast  of  being  cowards? 


We  all  remember  the  germ  mania,  not  now  so  acute  as  it 
used  lo  he.  I  believe  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  did  much  to 
kill  this  particular  mania  when  he  said  that  it  mattered1  very 
little  what  sort  of  germ  the  man  had,  but  that  it  mattered  a 
great  deal  what  sort  of  man  the  germ  had.  I  presume  he 
meant  that  the  man  who  had  weakened  himself  by  fear  was 
naturally  a  prey  to  the  germ  that  the  brave  man  could  defy. 
Mr.  Crippen  in  his  remarkable  book,  "Clay  and  Fire,"  tells 
of  h  iring  a  certain  rich  man  of  New  Jersey  explain  to  some 
frierls  that  be  always  carried  a  pair  of  gloves  treated  with 
tics  in  case  he  should  be  compelled  to  ride  in  a  street- 
niil  to  hold  a  strap  or  touch  a  gate.     And  that  man   had 


been  an  officer  in  the  American  navy  and  fought  bravely  in 
the  Civil  War.  One  wonders  whether  to  deplore  his  silliness 
or  his  cowardice.  Another  rich  man  takes  a  surgeon  with 
him  when  he  goes  shooting.  Mr.  Crippen  tells  us  that  when 
dining  with  a  friend  in  a  London  restaurant  he  displayed 
proudly  an  ancient  book,  a  veritable  treasure  trove,  but  his 
friend  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  bring- 
ing such  a  book  into  a  restaurant.  It  had  been  collecting 
disease  germs  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Now  if  all  this 
idiocy  was  in  any  way  successful  we  might  tolerate  it  with 
more  equanimity.  But  it  is  not  successful.  Fear  is  never 
successful.  We  are  not  conquering  disease  nor  likely  to. 
Disease  is  conquering  us.  The  health  of  civilization  is  waning 
all  the  time.  We  are  degenerate  and  effeminate,  and  becom- 
ing more  so.  We  are  the  victims  of  alcohol  and  cocaine. 
We  destroy  one  malady  and  we  create  two.  And  the  malady 
of  fear  is  the  most  ferocious  of  them  all. 


Now  I  do  not  like  Christian  Science.  My  natural  diffidence 
restrains  me  from  inviting  the  Deity  to  cure  the  pain  under 
my  pinafore.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Deity  is  interested 
in  that  pain.  He  may  be,  but  I  think  not,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  approach  the  throne  of  grace  with  a  list  of  my  patho- 
logical symptoms.  It  seems  to  me  indelicate.  But  I  must 
confess  to  a  certain  admiration  for  Christian  Science  when  I 
find  that  its  devotees  are  usually  unafraid.  To  be  unafraid 
of  anything  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mark  of  a  man  and  to 
be  afraid  the  mark  of  a  rabbit. 


I  spoke  just  now  of  the  alcohol  and  the  cocaine  habits.  It 
appears  to  me  that  these  also  are  due  to  fear  and  to  the 
desire  to  forget  fear.  The  weak  man  drinks  or  takes  drugs. 
The  strong  man  seeks  surcease  from  a  soddening  fear  by 
dulling  his  memory  with  a  silly  literature  or  with  an  even 
sillier  drama.  The  average  human  being  is  now  afraid  to  be 
left  alone  with  himself  for  a  moment.  That  is  why  he 
snatches  at  a  newspaper  or  at  the  chance  to  exchange  banali- 
ties with  an  acquaintance.  Unless  the  mind  is  directed  toward 
some  external  object  it  is  liable  to  turn  around  and  look  at  it- 
self, and  then  the  silent  spectres  arise,  the  spectres  of  all  the 
things  that'  we  fear  may  happen  to  us,  but  that  as  matter  of 
fact  will  not  happen  to  us.  It  is  fear,  too,  that  keeps  alive  the 
war  fever  among  the  masses.  It  promises  to  break  up  a  horrid 
monotony  that  will  never  be  broken  up  by  anything  else  ex- 
cept personal  calamity.  We  talk  endlessly  about  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  order,  but  actually  it  is  peace  and  order  that  we 
dread  because  they  leave  us  alone  with  ourselves.  To  quote 
Mr.  Crippen  once  more :  "I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  here 
and  now,  with  our  vaunted  ease  of  life,  we  are  more  apprehen- 
sive of  evil,  more  anxious  for  the  future,  more  abject  in  our 
alarms,  than  the  peasant  of  mediaeval  Sicily,  familiar  with 
rape  and  massacre,  than  the  dweller  in  some  mercenary- 
harried  town  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  never  knowing 
what  a  day  might  bring  forth."  That,  of  course,  is  patently 
true.  We  should  be  more  happy  under  the  occasional  ex- 
pectation of  armed  and  cruel  foes  than  we  are  now  hedged 
about  with  the  terrors  of  germs  and  disease  and  poverty  and 
pain   and   death.  

After  all  these  things  are  mainly  delusions.  The  happiest 
people  now  on  earth  are  obviously  those  who  have  them  all. 
No  one  is  quite  fool  enough  to  believe  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
that  wealth  and  health  bring  happiness.  Healthy  and  wealthy 
people  are  not  remarkable  for  their  felicity.  Indeed  we  may 
suspect  that  quite  the  opposite  is  true,  frequently  at  least. 
Who  was  that  Roman  matron  who  pressed  the  knife  to  her 
heart  saying  "non  dolet"  ?  No,  it  does  not  hurt.  Nothing 
hurts  as  we  think  that  it  must  hurt.  Tolstoy  tells  us  of  a 
Russian  aristocrat  who  never  knew  what  happiness  was  until 
he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  fettered,  starved,  and  beaten. 
At  last  he  had  discovered  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  fields. 
At  last  he  had  found  the  joy  of  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water.  There  is  always  the  great  law  of  compensation. 
Nature  seldom  injures  us.  She  is  a  fair  trader,  and  she  pays 
a  fair  price  for  what  she  takes,  if  we  have  only  the  wit  to 
clench  the  bargain  and  to  laugh.  And  then,  too,  there  is  that 
blessed  gift  of  the  divine  carelessness,  the  divine  indifference 
that,  as  I  most  firmly  believe,  keeps  misfortune  at  arm's 
length.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter?  What  does  any- 
thing matter?  Whatever  of  calamity  may  come  is  actually  no 
more  than  the  broken  toy  which  forty  years  ago  seemed  to 
be  such  a  tragedy.  And  what  event  is  there  that  can  preserve 
its  grim  visage  for  forty  years?  It  will  break  out  into 
smiles  as  we  look  back  at  it.  In  forty  years'  time  most  of 
us  will  be  dead,  and  still  another  forty  days  and  we  shall 
be  forgotten.  The  teaming  millions  of  humanity  have  been 
pouring  into  this  world  for  incalculable  ages  and  will  be 
pouring  into  it  for  incalculable  ages  yet  to  come.  What  are 
we  among  so  many?  Why  should  we  continue  to  look  at 
our  absurd  little  griefs  through  the  magnifying  glass  of  an 
overweaning  egotism  and  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  justice. 
Indeed  justice  is  about  the  last  thing  that  any  of  us  have 
cause  to  ask  for.  Let  us  pray  that  in  the  final  dispensation 
of  justice  we  be  overlooked.  But  if  we  be  in  the  mood  for 
prayers  by  the  side  of  our  antiseptics  and  our  germicides  let 
us  pray  that  we  be  spared  the  curse  of  fear.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  belief  that  all's  well,  and  in  that  belief  do  what  we 
can,  like  the  Greek  fisherman,  to  keep  our  rudder  true  and 
to  be  careless  of  all  else.  Sidney  Coryn, 


Waste  in  coal  has  practically  been  eliminated.  Even 
the  waste  from  the  culm-bank  washers  is  now  being 
utilized,  for  it  is  Bushed  into  the  mines  and  partly  fills 
old  workings  where  it  cements  together  and  furnishes 
support  to  the  roof  when  the  coal  previously  left  for 
pillars  is  removed. 


PETER  CLEMENT,  WANDERER. 


A  World  of  Loving,   Fearing,  and.  Hating. 


Peter  Clement,  typesetter  and  wanderer,  his  lanky 
limbs  closely  intertwined  with  those  of  his  rickety 
chair,  sat  gazing  serenely  at  the  section  of  San  Hilario 
visible  through  the  open  door  of  the  printing  office, 
and  whistled  a  tune  as  idle  and  purposeless  as  the 
cackle  of  the  yellow  hen,  that  scratched  and  pecked 
among  the  weeds  outside  the  door.  Peter  was  weary 
of  San  Hilario  and  its  ways,  and  reflected  without  grief 
or  regret  on  the  recent  demise  of  its  only  paper,  the  San  j 
Hilario  Weekly  Eagle,  since  that  long-expected  event 
gave  him  an  excuse  for  seeking  new  scenes. 

If  Peter  Clement's  undoubted  ability  for  coming  out 
just  even  could  have  been  applied  to  coming  out  just  I 
a  little  ahead,  he  might  have  been  a  man  of  influence 
and  property  in  some  one  of  the  many  towns  in  which 
he  had  made  brief  sojourn  during  the  last  ten  years  of  i 
his  life.  "But,  good  Lord,  then  I'd  'a'  had  to  stay 
there!"  he  ejaculated  in  tones  of  unmixed  disgust  when 
this  idea  occurred  to  him  one  day,  "I'd  'a'  had  to  stay 
there!" 

The  editor  had  gone  the  day  before,  leaving  Peter  to  , 
take  his  leave  of  San  Hilario  at  his  leisure.  All  that 
was  necessary  now  was  to  lock  the  door  of  the  shack 
that  had  been  home  and  newspaper  office  in  one  for  the 
past  year,  stop  at  the  real  estate  office  to  leave  the  key 
with  the  owner  of  the  building,  call  at  the  postoffice  for 
wholly  improbable  mail,  and  then,  with  his  blanket  roll 
hung  across  his  back,  to  walk  briskly  up  the  cation 
road  that  led  from  San  Hilario  over  the  range  to  the 
ocean. 

The  loungers  on  the  postoffice  steps  looked  after  him 
meditatively,  as  his  long  black  figure,  bent  a  little  be- 
neath his  burdens,  climbed  the  steep  street  toward  the 
canon  road.  "Seems  like  there's  something  wrong  with 
that  feller's  brains,"  said  one,  slowly  removing  his  pipe, 
"leavin'  here  when  he  was  jes'  gettin'  a  little  ac- 
quainted. He  could  'a'  had  a  job  drivin'  wagon  for 
Barkle's  grocery.  I  kinder  liked  the  feller,  too,  though 
he  aint  pertikaler  friendly  in  his  ways." 

"Cheerful  cuss,  though,"  added  another;  "not  sour 
nor  nothin',  jes'  quiet  and  not  quite  settled  like. 
P'haps  they  is  somethin'  wrong  with  his  brains." 

"Prains!"  exploded  Chris,  the  blacksmith,  who  had 
just  joined  the  group;  "somet'ings  wrong  mit  his 
prains?  I  t'ink  not.  I  t'ink  dot  Peter  Clement  don't 
got  no  prains.  Go  drampin'  now  ven  rainy  season 
comin'  on.  Und  more,  go  into  dem  mountains  ven  all 
dot  valley  mit  such  easy  valkin*  lies  chust  so  near. 
Prains,  no!"  and  with  a  contemptuous  heave  of  his 
shoulders  he  turned  back  to  his  shop. 

Thus  eulogized,  Peter  Clement  left  San  Hilario  and 
walked  into  the  autumn  wonder  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  The  road  was  rough  and  ankle-deep  in 
dust,  but  he  stepped  lightly  along,  with  his  head  well 
up  and  his  eyes  taking  note  of  everything  along  the 
road.  Peter  was  not  handsome;  his  large,  almost 
rugged  features  had  a  willful,  boyish  expression.  His 
mouth  had  a  humorous  twist  at  times,  but  more  often 
drooped  petulantly,  indolently. 

It  was  pretty  good,  he  was  thinking,  to  leave  San 
Hilario's  ugly  winding  street,  to  come  over  the  hill 
and  down  to  the  canon  bottom,  where  the  river,  di- 
minished by  the  summer  drought,  made  fresh  music 
under  sycamore  and  alder.  The  sun  lighted  pleasant 
fires  in  the  crimson  leaves  of  blackberry  and  poison 
oak;  the  willow  twigs  showed  brown  and  yellow  through 
the  tatters  of  their  summer  foliage;  white  snowberries 
stood  daintily  among  the  stiff  brown  weeds;  while 
ahead  the  mountain  sides  were  dark  with  redwood, 
oak,  and  laurel,  or  blue  with  autumn  smoke  and  haze. 

"And  those  folks  thought  I'd  want  to  stay  in  San 
Hilario,"  Peter  thought  with  an  amused  laugh.  "Why, 
if  I'd  'a'  stayed  there  much  longer  I'd  'a'  known  all 
there  was  to  know  about  that  place;  couldn't  'a'  had 
any  pleasure  in  goin'  back  there  again,  ever.  Folks 
are  interesting  on  the  outside,  where  they're  different. 
But  you  get  inside  and  they're  pretty  much  the  same — 
loving,  hating,  fearing.  Folks  are  all  right  as  long  as 
they  look  different  to  you,  but  once  you  get  to  know 
them  so  well  that  you  forget  how  different  they  are 
from  other  folks  you've  known,  you  get  tired  of  'em. 
Underneath  they're  all  the  same — loving,  hating,  and 
fearing — three  things  I'm  not  interested  in.  It's  jest, 
them  three  things  that  makes  all  the  uneasiness  in  the 
world,  and  keeps  folks  from  eating  and  sleeping 
enough."  Then  he  broke  into  song  as  he  strode  along 
the  road : 

I  eat  when  I'm  hungry, 

I  drink  when  I'm  dry. 
If  a  tree  don't  fall  on  me,  :  tit    -J 

I'll  live  till  I  die.  . 

The  last  level  ray  of  sunlight  had  faded  from  the  top1 
of  the  canon,  and  the  breath  of  the  river  was  rising 
strong  and  chill  from  far  below  the  road,  when  Peter 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  mountain  ranch.  The 
ranch  itself  covered  a  considerable  area,  running  up 
the  steep  canon  slope  on  one  side  and  down  to  the 
rocky  little  stream  on  the  other.  The  house,  a  shabby 
story-and-a-half  building  standing  near  the  road,  was 
surrounded  by  an  unpainted  picket  fence  through  which 
one  could  see  a  struggling  garden.  Peter's  quick  eyes 
took  in  many  details  as  he  entered  the  driveway  and 
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walked  by  the  picket  fence  to  the  side  gate  and  up  the 
path  to  the  sagging  porch  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
"Foor,"  he  thought,  "dirt  poor,  but  doin'  their  best. 
They  ought  'a'  raise  good  prunes  on  that  soil." 

At  the  turn  of  the  path  by  the  back  porch,  he  met 
a  woman  face  to  face,  a  woman  slender  and  shabby, 
her  sunbonnet  pushed  back  upon  her  shoulders  in  girl- 
ish fashion,  and  her  apron  gathered  full  of  kindlings. 
For  a  moment  the  two  people  looked  at  each  other  with 
wide  open  eyes  of  amazement. 

"Peter  Clement!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
"Rose!"    said    Feter    in   tones    of    deepest    surprise. 
"Whatever  are  you  doing  here?" 

"This  is  my  home,"  said  Rose,  smiling  and  offering 
him  her  hand  with  a  friendly  gesture.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"Just  tramping,"  laughed  Peter,  grasping  her  tanned, 
work-hardened  hand.  "But  I  thought  you  were  still  in 
Jackson." 

"We  left  Jackson  ten  years  ago." 
"Who's  we?    I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  you  since  I 
left  Jackson." 

"Nor  I  of  you.  But  won't  you  come  in,  Peter,  and 
stay  a  bit?  I  must  be  getting  supper,  for  the  boys  will 
be  home  soon." 

Peter  swung  his  bundle  to  the  sagging  floor  of  the 

back  porch,  and  silently  followed  Rose  into  the  house. 

"Then  you  didn't  even  know  I  was  married?"  said 

Rose,    bending   low    over   the    stove    as    she    laid    her 

kindlings  in  the  firebox. 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "but  I  thought  probably  you  would 
be.    Was  it  Jim?" 

Rose  nodded  dumbly.  Then  said,  "He  died  six  years 
ago.     Jim  had  hard  luck,  and  he  worked  too  hard." 

"He  had  one  piece  of  good  luck  when  he  married 
you,  Rose,"  replied  Peter,  in  a  flat  attempt  at  gallantry, 
and  trying  as  usual  to  escape  any  serious  note  in  the 
conversation. 

"You  were  always  a  great  hand  at  blarney,  Peter," 
said  Rose  unsmilingly,  as  she  touched  a  match  to  the 
paper  and  watched  the  quick  flames  draw  through  the 
kindling.  Then  she  added  as  if  forgetting  his  presence, 
"Jim  was  good  to  me.  Some  men's  ways  of  loving 
women  is  like  a  baby's  with  a  kitten — it  loves  it  awful 
hard,  but  it  don't  think  about  the  kitten's  feelings.  But 
Jim  wasn't  like  that." 

Then  rousing  from  her  reverie,  she  said :  "You  were 
hoping  to  find  a  place  for  the  night,  weren't  you?  I 
judge  you're  hiking." 

"Yes."  replied  Peter,  feeling  the  scorn  in  her  voice. 
"I  got  iretty  tired  of  San  Hilario,  and  thought  I'd  hit 
it  ove.'  che  mountains  to  the  coast." 

"All  right,  you'll  find  a  bunk  up  stairs  in  the  tank- 
house,  and  you  can  put  your  blankets  away  now,  while 
I  hurry  supper  along.  The  washbasin  and  towel's  on 
the  back  porch." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Peter,  returning  to  the  kitchen, 
found  two  brown  lads,  of  about  eleven  and  sixteen, 
watching  with  quiet  content  the  preparations  for 
supper. 

"These  are  my  boys,  Peter,"  said  Rose.  "This  is 
John,  and  this  with  the  freckles  is  Ted.  You  can  see 
he's  the  baby,  'cause  he's  so  little  and  dimpled." 

They  all  laughed  at  the  joke,  for  Ted  was  almost  as 
tall  as  sixteen-year-old  John,  and  as  lithe  and  wiry  as 
a  young  Indian. 

The  meal  was  a  silent  one  at  first,  for  outdoor  work 
had  given  the  boys  keen  appetites,  and  Rose  was  busy 
supplying  their  wants.  Now  that  his  first  surprise  was 
over,  Peter  found  himself  looking  often  at  Rose,  won- 
dering how  he  had  recognized  her  so  quickly,  for  she 
was  greatly  changed.  The  lines  in  her  face,  and  the 
weary  stoop  of  her  slender  shoulders  told  that  her  life 
had  been  full  of  the  loving  and  hating  and  fearing  that 
he  had  avoided  so  long.  His  round  face  was  as  smooth 
as  that  of  one  of  the  boys,  and  his  indolent  manner 
could  only  have  been  the  fruit  of  irresponsible  years. 
"Where  do  you  go  to  school?"  he  asked  the  boys  in 
an  attempt  at  sociability. 

"Ted  goes  to  the  little  school  down  the  canon,"  said 
John.  "I  finished  there  last  year,  and  now  I  help 
mother." 

"John  can  help  here  until  Ted  is  through  grammar 
school,  and  then  they  can  take  turns  going  to  high 
school  or  business  college,"  said  Rose.  "We're  saving 
the  honey  money  for  that  now." 

The  two  boys  beamed  at  Peter  proudly  for  a  moment, 

as  if  to  say,  "See  how  well  we  manage,"  and  then  fell 

|    into  an  eager  discussion   with   their  mother   over  the 

price  of  prunes.     Peter  listened  with  vague  stirrings 

'    of  enthusiasm,,  wondering  when  he  had  been  interested 

in  other  people's  work  before. 

..  After  supper  was  over  and  the  dishes  finished,  the 
bojs  took  their  caps  and  sidled  towards  the  door,  with 
.•murmured  excuses  about  being  "asked  over  to  Fos- 
ter's." 

"All  right,  only  come  home  by  nine  o'clock,  sure," 
said  their  mother;  "you  didn't  want  to  get  up  this 
morning." 

Left  alone  together,  a  slight  constraint  fell  upon  both 
Rose  and  Peter.  There  was  so  much  to  say,  and  so 
much  that  were  better  not  said. 

"Well,"   said    Rose    at   last,    settling   herself   in   her 
rocker  by  the  table  and  taking  up  her  mending,  "what 
have  you  been  doing  all  these  years,  Peter?" 
"A  little  of  everything,"  he  laughed,  leaning  over  the 


table  to  watch  her  work.  "I  worked  at  typesetting 
mostly,  but  since  the  linotypes  came  in  the  big  jobs 
are  all  gone.  I'm  not  particular,  though,  and  I've  done 
some  ranching  and  some  bookkeeping  and  some  clerk- 
ing. I  like  to  see  different  places,  and  I  move  along 
whenever  I  get  tired  of  one  job." 

"Where  are  you  going  now?"  asked  Rose,  biting  off 
a  thread. 

"I've  been  working  on  the  San  Hilario  Eagle  for 
about  six  months,  but  it's  suspended  publication,  so  I 
think  I'll  hit  it  over  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  see  if  I  can't 
find  a  job  for  the  winter.    I  c'd  have  had  a  job  driving 


served  Rose  dryly.     "They  come  right  in  and  stay   to 
supper  sometimes." 

Peter  looked  at  Rose  in  silence  for  a  moment,  his 
eyes  shining  with  suppressed  laughter,  then  he 
leisurely  unfolded  his  long  body  from  his  chair. 
"Never  knew  her  to  miss  a  chance,"  he  murmured, 
gazing  down  at  her,  feeling  as  if  twenty  years  had 
suddenly  rolled  away,  and  he  and  Rose  were  sparring 
across  the  table  in  her  mother's  house  in  Jackson. 
"Never  knew  her  to  miss  a  chance  to  take  it  out  of  me, 
just  'cause  I  was  better  looking  than  she  was." 

Peter,"  said  Rose,  drawing  down  the  corners  of  her 


Barkle's  grocery  wagon  in  San  Hilario,  but  I  sure  was  j  mouth   severely,   "it's   time   you   went   to   bed.     You'll 


tired  of  that  place.     Knew  all  I  wanted  to  about  it.' 
Rose  sewed  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  inquired, 
"Had   Mr.    Barkle   gotten   any   one   else   to   drive   his 
wagon?     Do  you  suppose  John  could  get  the  job?" 

"I  guess  likely  he  could.  But  don't  you  need  him 
here  ?" 

"Ted  and  I  can  do  the  work,  and  we  need  money 
pretty  bad.  We  had  to  mortgage  the  place  the  winter 
Jim  was  sick,  and  I've  only  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
interest  on  it  so  far." 

Peter  was  silent,  too  much  impressed  by  this  accumu- 
lation of  responsibility  to  find  any  appropriate  remark. 
At  last  he  spoke  in  a  half-frightened  tone,  as  if  ven- 
turing on  a  subject  that  might  lead  to  embarrassing 
developments.  "Rose,  you  didn't  feel  hard  against  me 
when  I  ran  away  twenty  years  ago,  did  you  ?  I  always 
hoped  you  wouldn't  think  it  was  because  you'd  done 
anything  I  didn't  like." 

"No,"  answered  Rose,  gazing  steadily  at  her  sewing, 
"I  never  blamed  myself  any  for  that.  I  understood 
you  too  well." 

"I  really  liked  you  a  lot,  Rose,  but  I  began  to  think 
that  some  other  fellow  would  suit  you  better  if  I  got 
out  of  the  way.  And  I  wasn't  ready  to  settle  down  in 
Jackson  for  life.  I  was  tired  to  death  of  that  place." 
"Yes,"  said  Rose,  "it  was  dull  for  you." 
Peter  shifted  a  trifle  uneasily.  "Were  you  surprised 
when  I  didn't  come  back?" 

"No.  I  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  you  were 
tired  of  everything  at  home." 

Peter  sat  for  a  long  time  silent,  following  the  pat- 
tern of  the  table  cover  with  his  forefinger.  It  had  been 
long  since  he  had  thought  of  the  evenings  in  the  grape 
arbor,  with  the  moonlight  between  the  leaves,  and  Rose 
in  her  young  prettiness  sitting  so  near  that  he  might 
have  drawn  her  to  him.  And  now  he  and  Rose  were 
middle-aged,  and  sitting  in  the  frank  light  of  a  Roches- 
ter lamp.  All  Rose's  prettiness  was  gone,  but  her  voice 
was  still  sweet,  and  her  laugh  still  merry,  and  she  was 

so  near   that  he   might He   stopped   tracing   the 

pattern  and  shut  his  fingers  tight  for  a  moment,  then 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  Ah !  out  there  was 
the  rocky,  half-cultivated  little  ranch,  and  over  at  Fos- 
ter's were  two  half-grown  boys,  needing  education  and 
a  fair  start  in  life!  Peter  came  back  to  his  chair, 
stretched  his  legs  luxuriously  toward  the  fire,  and  idly 
searched  his  brain  for  an  impersonal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"How'd  Jim  come  to  move  clear  out  here  ?"  he  asked 
at  last.  "I  thought  he  was  plannin'  to  go  in  partner 
with  Hopkins's  feed  store?" 

"He  did  for  a  while,  but  he  and  Hopkins  didn't  get 
along  real  well  together,  and  some  one  told  Jim  about 
this  ranch,  and  he  bought  it  without  ever  seein'  it  until 
we  moved  onto  it.  Jim  always  liked  to  do  surprising 
things." 

Peter  laughed.  "He  surely  did.  I  remember  one  or 
two  myself." 

"Poor  old  Jim !  His  surprises  didn't  always  work 
out  right.  He  was  a  good  man,  though,  and  we  were 
— he  was  always  good  to  me."  Rose's  voice  choked  a 
little,  and  Peter  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

There  was  silence  again  for  a  few  minutes,  except 
for  the  pleasant  snap  of  the  fire  in  the  big  cook  stove 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  shelf.  Peter  looked 
around  at  the  big  home-like  room,  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  living-room  all  in  one,  cozy  with  its  red 
table  cover  and  braided  rug,  and  its  ragged  accumula- 
tion of  precious  magazines  and  papers  on  the  shelf. 
This  was  a  home,  an  abiding-place,  won  by  hard  work 
and  kept  even  more  hardly,  but  still  a  foothold  on 
the  broad  earth,  a  spot  where  no  one  else  could  inter- 
fere. For  a  moment  his  soul  clung  to  every  home- 
like evidence  of  long  occupation  and  use,  and  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  his  own  homelessness. 

"I  haven't  been  much  of  a  success,  Rose,"  he  said, 
leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
gazing  at  the  floor.  "I've  been  wandering  and  working 
for  twenty  years,  and  I  haven't  a  dollar  to  bless  my- 
self with,  nor  a  friend  nor  a  home  in  the  world." 

"They're  good  things  to  have,"  said  Rose,  senten- 
tiously,  "but  they  cost  a  lot  of  pain  and  trouble. 
They're  worth  it,  but  we  have  to  pay  the  price, 
Peter." 

"Pain  and  trouble,"  repeated  Peter  soberly,  "and 
loving  and  fearing  and  hating."  lie  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  laughed  and  chanted  again  his  song  of 
the  afternoon.  "I  learned  that  song  from  a  peddler  I 
met  in  the  mountains  up  in  Washington  one  summer. 
He  was  a  queer  duck,"  and  Peter  smiled  reminiscently. 
"Lots  of  queer  folks  in  this  world,  and  you  see  'em  all 
when  you  knock  around  enough." 

"You  see  some  of  'em  when  you  stay  at  home,"  ob- 


find  the  lantern  just  outside  the  door.' 

"Anything  to  please  you,"  and  Peter  brought  in  the 
lantern  and  lighted  it  by  the  stove.  "Are  you  going  to 
sit  up  for  the  boys?" 

"Yes,  they'll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes."  replied  Rose, 
folding  her  mending,  "and  I  must  mix  down  my  bread 
before  I  go  to  bed.    Good-night,  Peter." 

"Good-night,  Rose,"  said  Peter,  coming  close  to  her 
and  holding  out  his  hand,  "Good-night." 

They  shook  hands  heartily,  then  Peter  took  the  lan- 
tern and  went  out,  leaving  Rose  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  looking  after  him  with  misty  eyes. 

It  was  early  when  Peter  wakened  and  looked  from 
his  window  at  the  soft  light  sifting  down  the  canon 
sides.  He  rose  and  dressed  quietly  and  quickly,  as  if 
afraid  of  detection.  In  the  same  stealthy  fashion  he 
rolled  his  blanket  and  creaked  down  the  tankhouse 
stairs.  Silently  he  opened  the  tankhouse  door  and 
closed  it  again  behind  him.  Quietly  he  walked  across 
the  yard  to  the  picket  fence  that  shut  in  the  house  and 
its  garden  from  the  invasions  of  dogs  and  chickens. 
There  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at  the 
weather-beaten  house,  thinking  of  the  cheerful  meal 
that  would  soon  be  ready  there.  "Bet  she  has  hot- 
cakes,"  he  murmured.  He  thought,  too,  of  the  woman 
with  the  clear  eye,  the  frank  tongue,  and  the  warm, 
brave  heart,  and  of  the  burden  she  carried,  and  some- 
thing manly  within  rose  in  the  instinct  to  shift  that 
burden  to  his  own  shoulders,  and  win  for  himself  for- 
giveness and  love  and  a  man's  place  in  the  world. 

"Kind  of  interesting  to  stay  here,"  he  reflected.  "I 
could  see  how  that  young  pear  orchard  would  come 
along,  and  how  high  the  rose  geranium  'd  grow  on  the 
porch,  and  what  sort  of  men  those  boys  '11  make,  and 
how  Rose  will  look  when  she  grows  old.  'Spose  we 
could  get  along  together  for  years  and  years?" 

He  hung  his  roll  again  across  his  shoulders,  then 
stood  a  moment  looking  toward  the  house.  "Loving 
and  fearing  and  hating,"  he  thought,  "and  pain  and 
trouble."  He  shifted  his  bundle  to  a  more  comfortable 
place  on  his  back,  picked  up  his  staff,  opened  the  gate, 
and  went  out  on  the  dusty  road  that  led  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Santa  Cruz.  Anna  Gertrude  Hall. 
San  Francisco,  July,  1914. 

Supplying  native  labor  to  the  mines  in  the  Transvaal 
is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  cash  revenue  to  the 
Province  of  Mozambique.  During  the  last  eight  years 
fully  87,081  able-bodied  men  were  thus  subtracted  from 
the  labor  population.  The  Witwatersrand  Native  La- 
bor Association,  known  as  the  W.  N.  L.  A.,  the  co- 
operative society  holding  the  recruiting  monopoly  for 
the  Province  of  Mozambique,  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
In  Africa  all  that  intelligence  and  money  can  do  has 
been  applied  to  solving  the  great  problem  of  a  suf- 
ficient and  sound  labor  supply.  The  W.  N.  L.  A.  is 
simply  the  recruiting  machinery  of  the  Johannesburg 
mines.  The  native  who  is  recruited  for  work  in  the 
mines  is  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  asset.  It  costs  $2.i 
simply  to  persuade  him  to  leave  home  and  transport 
him  to  the  mines  and  back.  His  term  of  service  is  one- 
year.  The  source  of  supply  is  limited.  Consequently 
when  a  boy  dies  it  means  that  it  will  take  just  seven- 
teen years  to  replace  him.  As  a  result  the  native  is 
handled  with  care  from  the  time  he  is  persuaded  to 
leave  his  home  kraal  until  he  is  brought  back  at  the 
end  of  his  year's  labor.  Not  the  least  notable  feature 
of  the  W.  N.  L.  A.  organization  is  the  class  of  men 
who  are  employed  in  the  recruiting  of  the  natives. 
They  lead  a  hard  life,  which  bears  all  the  features  of 
pioneering.  They  have  been  the  first  whites  to  pene- 
trate many  a  region  and  in  times  past  have  occasion- 
ally been  sent  into  unpacified  country;  in  at  least  two 
instances  the  natives  have  murdered  men  engaged  in 
this  work.  Yet  among  them  have  been  numbered  Brit- 
ish university  graduates  and  an  occasional  army  officer, 
besides  a  Russian  prince  and  a  Spanish  duke.  The  re- 
cruiters are  well  paid,  well  housed,  well  mounted,  and 
provided  with  a  circulating  library  and  receive  frequent 
leaves  of  absence. 


Michigan  expended  more  last  year  to  support  its  in- 
sane, epileptic,  and  feeble-minded  than  the  entire  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Michigan  al  Ann 
Arbor.  The  University  cost  the  slate  $1,373,834.  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  state  treasurer, 
while  the  insane  and  mentally  deficient  cosl  $1,491,253. 


During   the   coming   year   585,000   recruits 
called  into  the   Russian   military   service.     Thi 
increase  of  130,000  over  last  year. 
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FOUR  DEAD  ANARCHISTS. 


New  York  Indulges  in  a  Public  Glorification  of  the  Gentle 
Art  ot  Murder. 


If  the  people  of  New  York  were  still  susceptible  to 
surprise,  which  they  are  not,  they  would  surely  rub 
their  eyes  and  wonder  where  they  are  "at" — to  borrow 
a  classic  phrase.  A  few  years  ago  any  man  who  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  anarchist  was  practically  out- 
lawed and  without  human  rights.  Avowing  that  his 
hand  was  against  every  man,  he  would  expect  to  find 
that  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  Today  an- 
archy is  preached  from  the  housetops  and  the  party  of 
social  revolution  has  become  an  institution  and  almost 
a  respectability. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  circum- 
stances that  were  the  prelude  to  the  public  funeral  of 
the  three  dynamiters,  Caron,  Berg,  and  Hansen.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  there  was  an  explosion  in  a  private 
house  and  that  the  investigation  of  the  ruins  told  its 
own  story.  There  were  three  rent  and  shattered  bodies 
on  the  floor  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
"hoist  with  their  own  petard."  Evidently  they  had 
been  making  bombs  and  a  premature  explosion  had 
caused  these  toilers  in  evil  to  meet  the  death  that  they 
had  intended  for  others. 

Five  years  ago  there  would  not  have  been  a  single 
voice  raised  in  defense  or  praise  of  these  miscreants. 
Not  one  human  being  would  have  dared  to  associate 
himself  with  their  crime  by  an  expression  of  sympathy 
or  regret.  Caron,  Berg,  and  Hansen  would  have  been 
regarded  as  enemies  of  the  human  race  and  no  one 
would  have  incriminated  himself  by  admitting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  or  of  their  purposes.  But  times  have 
changed  and  the  descent  into  hell  has  been  rapid  and 
easy.  Dynamite  has  become  as  conventional  as  ballot- 
boxes.  Today  it  is  no  longer  an  offense  in  New  York 
te  advocate  the  use  of  bombs  or  to  applaud  their 
makers.  Anarchy,  as  was  said  before,  has  become  an 
institution  and  almost  a  respectability. 

There  were  six  thousand  people  at  the  public 
"mourning"  in  Union  Square,  assembled,  as  Berkman 
said,  "to  show  our  grief  sincerely."  That  is  the  con- 
servative estimate,  and  the  flatulent  outpouring  of  the 
professional  optimists  who  describe  these  people  as 
merely  sightseers  can  not  abolish  that  hard  and  ugly 
fact.  Platforms  for  the  speakers  were  carefully  and 
elaborately  erected  and  decorated,  and  a  thousand 
policemen  watched  with  indifference  while  these 
preparations  were  made  to  extol  the  memories  of  three 
men  accidentally  killed  while  planning  the  massacre  of 
their  fellow-beings.  On  these  stands  were  great  wreaths 
of  carnations  bearing  such  inscriptions  as  "We  mourn 
our  heroes  and  martyrs"  and  "We  mourn  our  loss." 
Men  and  women  anarchists,  so  labeled  by  their  mourn- 
ing bands  and  red  carnations  and  the  women  by  their 
red  stockings,  did  these  things  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  in  plain  view  of 
the  police.  There  were  no  protests  or  remonstrances. 
Xot  a  voice  was  raised  to  suggest  that  these  dead  men 
had  been  murderers  and  that  they  intended  to  throw 
bombs  that  must  almost  inevitably  have  killed  inno- 
cent people.  The  crowd  was  silent  and  sympathetic, 
and  it  is  slim  consolation  to  be  told  that  it  was  not 
composed  wholly  of  anarchists.  Probably  it  was  not, 
but  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  proceedings  had 
their  full  weight  with  many  of  the  weak-minded,  who 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  what  seemed  to  be 
almost  an  official  ceremonial.  And  it  is  only  an  idiot 
who  could  find  any  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  display  of  violence  and  that  the  duty  of  the 
police  was  a  sinecure.  That  was  just  the  deadly  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  thing.  It  was  its  infernal  respect- 
ability under  the  sanction  of  the  city  government. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  anv  restraint  in  the  oratory,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  none.  The  speeches,  one  and 
all,  were  a  glorification  of  anarchy,  and  we  can  only 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  a  man  who  should  avow 
his  intention  to  steal  a  horse  or  rob  a  hen-roost  with  the 
same  candor  with  which  these  speakers  avowed  their 
intention  to  throw  bombs.  Chicken-stealing  has  become 
much  the  more  serious  offense  of  the  two,  while  the 
gravest  of  all  crimes  in  the  modern  code  is  to  enter 
into  a  business  partnership  with  some  one  in  another 
state.  Bomb-throwing  has  become  venal  and  the  bomb- 
thrower  may  be  seen  visibly  adjusting  his  halo.  Berk- 
man  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said,  "I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  I  hope  our  comrades  them- 
selves manufactured  bombs  and  hoped  to  use  them. 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  resistance  and  warlike 
action.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  social  revolution. 
\\  e  are  not  quite  ready  yet,  but  when  the  time  comes 
we  will  not  stop  short  of  bloodshed  to  gain  our  ends." 
Yes,  that  was  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  police,  who 
now  tell  us  that  the  stenographic  report  will  be  studied 
in  order  to  see  if  it  "discloses  actionable  matter."  The 
tragedy  of  law  and  order  seems  to  have  reached  the 
comi  stage.  Five  years  ago  Berkman  would  have 
found  himself  in  the  horse-trough  at  quite  an  early 
static  nf  Ins  speech.  Today  he  can  say  these  things  to 
six  housand  people,  who  listen  to  him  with  silent  and 
res  netful  attention. 

M'ss  Reba  Edelsohn  was  quite  as  candid.  She  said, 
If  these  men  were  killed  by  a  premature  explosion  of 


a  bomb  we  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  about 
time  the  working  class  came  out  openly  and  said  they 
believe  in  violence.     We  will  retaliate  with  dynamite.'' 

And  so  it  went  on.  There  were  about  half  a  dozen 
speakers,  and  they  all  said  the  same  things.  They  all 
glorified  dynamite  and  avowed  their  intention  to  use  it, 
and  when  they  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  dead  men 
the  response  was  a  hearty  one.  And  when  this  glori- 
fication of  murder  had  been  duly  performed  the  orators 
drove  away  safely  in  an  automobile,  fully  displaying 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  moving-picture  ope- 
rators, and  the  policemen  went  home  to  their  tea.  But 
there  were  other  things  that  were  not  so  visible,  and 
among  them  was  the  poisonous  effect  upon  that  great 
crowd  of  people  of  proceedings  in  praise  of  murder, 
carried  out  with  official  permission  and  with  official  aid, 
and  with  an  orderly  impressiveness  that  was  more 
sinister  and  more  menacing  than  tumult  and  riot. 

New  York,  Tulv  13,  1914.  Flaneur. 


Clams,  snails,  and  the  pearly  or  chambered  nautilus 
represent  the  three  main  classes  of  the  Mollusca,  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
has  existed  since  the  earliest  recognized  advent  of  life 
upon  the  globe,  many  millions  of  years  before  man  first 
inhabited  it.  The  cephalopods,  the  class  which  includes 
the  chambered  nautilus,  are  the  most  highly  organized 
of  all  the  Mollusca.  They  breathe  by  gills  and  are  ex- 
clusively marine.  The  cephalopods  have  comparatively 
few  representatives  living  today,  yet  in  the  past  they 
were  very  abundant,  the  remains  of  over  7000  species 
having  been  found.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
cephalopods,  the  ammonoids,  are  now  extinct,  but  of 
this  particular  group  no  less  than  5000  species  have 
been  described  from  their  fossil  remains.  During  past 
geologic  time  these  interesting  invertebrates  were  very- 
abundant  and  may  have  been  the  masters  of  the  sea  for 
a  long  period.  To  the  scientist  these  fossil  cephalopods 
are  of  especial  value  as  markers  of  geologic  time.  They 
were  so  highly  developed  as  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  sea  and  hence  were 
constantly  changing  during  the  different  geologic 
epochs.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  ammonoids  is 
the  complete  record  of  the  race  which  is  preserved  in 
the  shell.  Each  individual  lives  in  a  shell  which  it 
manufactures  by  its  own  secretions,  and  when  it  out- 
grow's  the  portion  in  which  it  resides,  it  simply  moves 
forward  and  builds  a  shelly  partition  behind  itself. 
Hence  the  shell  becomes  chambered,  and  the  earlier 
portions  inclosed  within  the  later  therefore  constitute 
a  record  of  the  development  of  the  individual.  By  a 
careful  study  of  this  and  other  groups  it  has  been 
found  that  animals  in  their  development  go  through 
the  various  stages  representative  of  their  remote  an- 
cestors. 

Something  over  a  hundred  years  ago  the  hacendados 
(ranchmen)  of  Uruguay  complained  to  the  government 
that  over  450,000  head  of  cattle  were  being  killed  an- 
nually for  their  hides  alone.  The  carcasses  were 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  or  left,  on  the  rolling  pampas  for 
the  vultures  to  devour.  Beef  in  Uruguay  was  so 
plentiful  that  it  was  something  of  a  nuisance  evidently. 
Of  course  that  day  has  passed,  but  they  still  have 
cattle  enough  down  there  to  convert  some  700,000  head 
into  113,000.000  pounds  of  jerked  beef  in  one  year, 
most  of  which  is  sold  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
other  tropical  countries.  Perhaps  but  few  people  know 
that  the  first  great  factory  for  the  production  of  beef 
extract  known  to  the  world  was  established  at  Fray 
Bentos,  a  little  city  on  the  Uruguay  River  about  one 
hundred  miles  above  Buenos  Aires,  the  cosmopolitan 
capital  of  Argentina,  and  that  it  is  still  operating. 
Fray  Bentos  has  been  called  the  greatest  kitchen  in 
the  world.  On  some  days  2500  head  of  cattle  are 
slaughtered,  then  treated  so  as  to  get  the  finest  meat 
from  them,  the  bones  and  ribs,  the  intestines,  tails, 
sinews,  hoofs,  and  other  parts  being  reserved  for  their 
various  uses.  The  company  is  organized  writh  a  sys- 
tem of  help  to  the  employees,  for  improving  their 
physical,  material,  and  moral  welfare.  It  maintains  an 
almost  model  city  around  its  factory,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation for  enterprise  and  fair  dealing  which  gives  it  an 
enviable  place  in  the  business  world. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


What  may  be  the  most  beautiful  fruit  exhibition  ever 
held  has  been  arranged  for  San  Francisco  in  October. 
Watsonville,  the  great  apple  centre  of  California,  has 
invited  the  thirty  apple-growing  counties  of  the  state 
to  participate  in  the  exhibition,  and  already  substantial 
responses  are  being  received.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  beneath  a  great  tent-pavilion  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Eighth  Streets,  and  will  continue  for 
eleven  days. 


In  Chile  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  let  cattle  shift 
for  themselves,  with  the  result  that  many  die  and  others 
become  so  weak  that  tuberculosis  and  carbuncle  work 
havoc  year  after  year.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  of  the  country  die  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  there  has  been  no  organized  effort  as  yet 
in  Chile  to  meet  these  conditions. 


The  making  of  glazed  tiles  or  "azulejos"  is  the  only 
ancient  Valencian  industry  which  has  retained  its  im- 
portance   through    centuries    up    to    the    present    day. 


A  Strong  Hand. 
Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 
Grasp   it  like   a  lad   of   mettle, 

And  it   soft   as    silk   remains : 

So  it  is  with  these  fair  creatures. 

Use  them  kindly,  they  rebel ; 
But  be  rough   as  nutmeg  graters. 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. — Aaron  Hill. 


A  Reasonable  Affliction, 
On  his  death-bed  poor  Lubin  lies : 

His  spouse  is  in  despair : 
With  frequent  cries,  and  mutual  sighs, 

They  both  express  their  care. 

"A  different  cause,"  says  Parson  Sly, 

"The  same  effect  may  give : 
Poor  Lubin  fears  that  he  may  die; 

His  wife,  that  he  may  live." 

— Malthczc  Prior. 


"Afar  in  the  Desert." 
Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride,  , 

With   the    silent    Bush-boy    alone   by   my   side. 
When   the  sorrows   of  life   the   soul   o'ercast, 
And,  sick  of  the  present,   I   cling  to  the  past ; 
When   the   eye   is   suffused   with   regretful   tears. 
From    the    fond    recollections   of   former   years ; 
And  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled 
Flit  over  the  brain,   like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  : 
Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished   too   soon ; 
Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon  ; 
Attachments  by  fate  or  falsehood  reft ; 
Companions   of   early   days   lost   or   left — 
And  my  native  land — whose  magical  name 
Thrills   to   the   heart   like   electric   flame ; 
The  home  of  my  childhood;  the  haunts  of  my  prime; 
All  the   passions  and  scenes   of  that   rapturous   time 
When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  the  world  was  new, 
Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Eden  unfolding  to  view ; 
All — all   now  forsaken — forgotten — foregone  ! 
And   I — a  lone   exile   remembered   of  none — 
My   high   aims   abandoned, — my  good   acts   undone — 
Aweary  of  all   that  is  under  the  sun — 
With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may  scan, 
I  fly  to  the  desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the   desert   I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent   Bush-boy   alone  by   my  side, 

When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 

With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife — 

The  proud  man's   frown,  and  the  base  man's   fear — 

The   scorner's   laugh,    and    the   sufferer's   tear — 

And  malice,   and  meanness,   and  falsehood,   and  folly, 

Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy  ; 

When  my  bosom  is  full,   and  my  thoughts  are  high, 

And  my  soul  is  sick  with   the  bondman's   sigh — 

Oh  !  then  there  is  freedom,   and  joy,   and  pride, 

Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride  1 

There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 

And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 

With    the    death-fraught   firelock   in    my   hand — 

The  only  law  of  the  Desert  Land ! 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent   Bush-boy  alone  by   my  side. 

Away — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  by  the  buffalo's  glen ; 

By  valleys  remote  where  the  oribi   plays, 

Where   the  gnu,    the   gazelle,   and   the   hartebeest   graze, 

And   the   kudu   and   eland   unhunted   recline 

By  the   skirts  of  gray  forest  o'erhung  with  wild  vine : 

Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood. 

And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood, 

And   the  mighty   rhinoceros   wallows   at   will. 

In  the  fen  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-Boy  alone  by  my  side. 
O'er  the  brown   karroo,   where  the   bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbrook's  fawn  sounds  plaintively : 
And  the  timorous  quagga's  shrill   whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  twilight  gray ; 
Where  the   zebra  wantonly   tosses   his  mane, 
With   wild   hoof   scouring  the   desolate  plain ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste. 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest. 
Where   she   and   her  mate  have   scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid   from   the   pitiless   plunderer's   view 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  karroo. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With   the   silent   Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 

Away — away — in   the  wilderness  vast 

Where   the   white   man's   foot   hath   never   passed. 

And   the   quivered   Coranna    or   Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan : 

A   region   of  emptiness,  howling   and   drear, 

Which   man   hath  abandoned  from   famine  and   fear ; 

Which   the  snake  and  the  lizard   inhabit   alone. 

With  the   twilight  bat  from  the  yawning  stone ; 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,   nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that   pierce   the  foot ; 

And  the  bitter   melon,   for   food  and   drink. 

Is  the   pilgrim's   fare  by   the   salt-lake's   brink ; 

A   region   of  drought,   where  no   river  glides. 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides ; 

Where  sedgy  pool,   nor  bubbling  fount. 

Nor  tree,   nor  cloud,  nor  misty   mount, 

Appears,   to  refresh  the   aching  eye  ; 

But  the   barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky. 

And  the   blank   horizon,   round   and  round, 

Spread — void  of  living  sight  or  sound. 

And  here,   while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh, 

And  the  stars  burn  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 

As  I   sit  apart  by  the  desert  stone. 

Like    Elijah   at    Horeb's   cave,    alone. 

"A   still    small   voice"    comes   through    the    wild. 

Like   a    father   consoling   his   fretful   child. 

Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 

Saying — Man   is   distant,   but    God   is   near  ! 

— Thomas   Pringlc. 
m»m 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
national  forest  resources  is  available  in  California. 
The  road  fund  will  amount  to  $26,141.54  and  the  school 
fund  will  receive  $65,353.86. 


July  25,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  VOYAGE  IN  A  YACHT. 


Charles    Pears    Describes    His    Adventures    in    a    Seven -Ton 
Yacht  Among  the  Dutch  Canals. 


Books  of  travel  are  all  too  often  a  weariness  to  the 
spirit,  either  because  of  the  egotism  of  the  writer  or 
because  of  his  emphasis  on  the  commonplace.  Very 
few  journeys  nowadays  are  worth  much  of  a  descrip- 
tion, and  so  when  we  see  on  the  title-page  of  this  new 
book  by  Mr.  Pears  that  it  chronicles  a  voyage  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Netherlands  we  are  inclined  to  wonder 
for  a  moment  why  any  one  should  write  a  book  on  a 
track  so  well  beaten  as  this.  But  then  we  remember 
that  Mr.  Pears  makes  his  journeys  on  a  tiny 
yacht,  that  he  is  an  artist  of  distinction,  and  that 
he  has  a  certain  literary  style  that  proclaims  him 
an  artist  of  another  kind.  And  so  we  take  heart 
of  grace,  plunge  into  his  book,  and  speedily  find 
that  we  are  to  be  rewarded.  He  tells  us  that  his 
"ship"  is  called  the  Rose,  that  she  is  a  cutter  of  seven 
tons,  and  that  her  beauty  is  discernible  only  to  the 
subtle  eye.  She  is  divided  into  two  compartments  and 
furnished  as  amply  as  her  space  will  permit.  Mr.  Pears 
devotes  his  first  three  chapters  to  a  sketch  of  a  prelimi- 
nary voyage  undertaken  by  himself,  his  wife — the 
"stewardess" — and  his  boy,  but  on  the  actual  trip  to 
Holland  his  wife  did  not  accompany  him.  He  started 
on  the  trip  without  any  clear  idea  as  to  his  destination. 
He  had  thought  of  making  a  voyage  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne,  and  so  he  set  off  one  Saturday  from 
Greenhithe  accompanied  by  the  stewardess,  bound 
northward,  in  a  sort  of  way  under  sealed  orders.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  Maplin  sands  he  passed  a  bluff,  double- 
ended  ketch  from  Germany  and  her  skipper  asked  how 
many  men  he  carried  and  he  replied  three,  explaining 
that  the  stewardess  was  as  good  as  two,  whereat  the 
skipper  laughed  and  politely  raised  his  cap: 

On  approaching  the  Swin  Middle  Lightship  we  noticed  one 
of  the  lightship  keepers  waving  a  flag,  so,  altering  our  course 
to  pass  close  astern,  a  packet  of  letters  carefully  wrapped 
round  a  flat  piece  of  wood  was  thrown  aboard  with  a  request 
to    post   them. 

The  stewardess  opened  the  packet,  when  below,  and  said, 
"How  very  much  nicer  single  men  are  than  married  ones." 

There  were  five  letters  in  all ;  three  of  which,  addressed 
to  misses,  had  the  stamp  awry,  but  the  other  two,  adressed 
each  to  a  Mrs.,  bore  a  stamp  placed  geometrically  square. 

Flushing  was  reached  without  difficulty,  and  here  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  papers  giving  the  rights  to  all 
the  canals  of  Holland  after  assurances  that  you  are  an 
honest  man,  that  you  have  been  vaccinated,  and  that 
you  have  no  disease  aboard.  The  first  search  on  reach- 
ing the  city  was  for  a  cafe,  and  at  last  one  was  found 
where  Dutchmen  were  gayly  drinking  their  morning 
lager : 

Yes,  we  could  have  a  steak.  Good  Heavens !  This  was 
our  first  meeting  with  a  Dutch  steak,  and  we  knew  it.  That 
steak  was  made  of  reinforced  concrete ;  even  the  boy  could 
only  eat  the  burnt  surface  of  either  side.  I,  with  a  throat 
sore  from  ma  I  de  titer,  was  in  a  worse  plight,  and  my  growls 
were  drowned  by  the  official  piano-player,  who  thumped  the 
piano  so  hard  that  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  placing  my 
steak  upon  the  key-board.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  steak  ! 
I  have  never  tasted  horse's  hoof,  but  I  imagine  one's  teeth 
would  penetrate  that  better  than  the  steak  we  had  at  Flushing. 

It  seemed  very  nice  of  the  fishwives  to  have,  by  way  of 
celebrating  our  arrival,  got  themselves  up  in  the  Walcheren 
costume  ;  for  we  could  not  as  yet  realize  that  this  was  their 
everyday  costume.  Their  little  white  lace  caps  with  spiral 
gold  wires  coming  from  where  never  so  little  hair  was  seen, 
their  bodices  with  short  sleeves  edged  with  black  velvet,  dis- 
playing coarse  red  raw  arms  from  biceps  (which  we  envied) 
to  the  work-thickened  hands.  Truly,  the  Dutch  woman  may 
be  a  joy  forever,  but  she  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty. 

At  Yeere  there  was  little  to  see  except  the  church 
and  the  Stadhuis  with  its  wonderful  wind  vane  in  the 
shape  of  a  ship,  which  the  author  says  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  the  world  that  he  would  like  to  steal.  Near 
at  hand  was  the  museum,  wherein  modern  America  was 
much  in  evidence.  Smart  young  ladies  and  severe 
mammas  from  "  'way  back"  were  inside,  while  bored 
husbands  in  "reach  me  down"  suits  waited  outside : 

But  we  had  business  with  one  Van  Veveran  the  shipwright, 
and  so  must  leave  sight-seeing  awhile.  At  last  I  found  his 
house ;  it  was  on  the  quay.  The  maid-of-all-work  took  me 
along  a  stone-flagged  passage  which  echoed  her  pattering  clogs. 
Some  long  way  down  this  sort  of  yard-in-the-house,  she  tapped 
at  a  door,  and  behold — Van  Veveran  !  A  rather  stout  short 
man,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a 
chuckling  laugh,  "He,  he,  he,"  at  everything  either  of  us  said. 
Indeed,  neither  of  us  could  make  the  other  understand.  I 
was  waved  inside,  right  into  a  high-ceilinged  "Dutch  interior." 
There  was  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Dutch 
pictures ;  and  more,  it  spoke  of  ships :  the  ancient  globe  of 
the  world,  a  sextant,  rolls  of  charts — charts  surely  of  secret 
seas  and  unknown  lands.  The  tall  window  permitted  a  view 
of  the  Stadhuis  tower  ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  grow  in 
Van   Veveran's  garden. 

He  had  to  finish  a  letter ;  then  he  would  take  me  to  his 
son,  who  spoke  English. 

^  atching  him  write,  I  knew  I  had  met  him  before.  Yes, 
he  was  from  the  storm-ridden  Kaatkill  Mountains,  and  was 
now  retired  from  carrying  kegs  of  rum.  He  had  stepped 
right  out  of  the  story  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 

The  letter  duly  sealed  and  stamped,  the  merry  man  arose. 
He  laughed,  "Ha,  ha,  ha."  He  pointed  to  the  door.  "He, 
he,  he" ;  he  opened  the  door,  "Ha,  ha,  ha."  Down  the 
passage  smiling,  the  bolts  and  bars  were  shot,  and  the  outer 
door  flew   open.     "Ha,  ha,  ha." 

A  man  in  a  long  blue  smock  wheeling  a  barrow  was 
passing;  Van  Veveran  stopped  him.  The  barrow  rested  on 
its  legs.  Van  Veveran  said  something  ending  in  Postc.  The 
man  wiped  his  hands  on  his  blouse ;  then,  taking  the  letter, 
placed  it  under  his  chin,  and,  once  more  picking  up  his  bar- 
row, went  off.     That  time  we  both  laughed,  "Ha,  ha,  ha." 

In    a    little    shop    further    up    the    quay    was    the    English- 


speaking  son.  Soon  my  desire  for  the  repairing  of  the  bow- 
sprit fitting  was  made  clear;  and  so  to  Van  Veveran's  work- 
shop across  the  little  harbor,  from  where  out  of  the  bowels  of 
a  half-built  schuit  a  blue-bloused  workman  was  called,  and 
the   three   of  us  set   off  to   the   yacht. 

"Tomorrow   morning,   ten   o'clock,   capt'in,    I    make  good." 

"All   finished,   ten   o'clock  ?" 

'•/a." 

"Good !" 

And  off  they  went,  and  the  following  day  the  job  was 
finished  to  the   minute. 

Middleburg  was  reached  in  time  for  the  fair.  Never 
anywhere,  says  the  author,  has  he  seen  such  types.  "I 
know  you  will  look  at  my  picture  of  Middleburg  Fair 
and  think  it  is  a  caricature.  Those,  however,  are  the 
people  I  saw  there.  The  peasant  in  any  country  is 
often  grotesque,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  need  to  travel 
far  before  you  found  stranger  types  than  were  those 
there  before  our  eyes" : 

A  little  while  we  must  needs  spend  in  the  shop  of  den 
Boer,  where  are  beautiful  prints,  post-cards,  and  photographs. 
There  I  experienced  surely  the  only  joke  in  Holland.  It 
was  a  matchpot  in  the  form  of  a  man's  head  with  a  very  real 
fly  upon  the  nose.  The  agonized  expression  of  the  face,  as 
the  eyes  squinting  see  the  fly  about  to  dig  into  the  nose,  was 
worth  the  money.  But  this  joke  palled  upon  us,  for  after- 
wards we  saw  it  everywhere. 

If  you  go  to  this  shop  you  must  button-hole  den  Boer; 
he  speaks  English  like  a  native,  and  thinks  business  is  the 
greatest  joke  on  record.  If  you  tell  him  you  have  no  money 
to  pay  for  his  wares,  he  will  offer  to  send  the  goods  to  Eng- 
land for  you,  and  you  can  send  the  money  from  there.  There's 
a  trader  for  you ! 

Holland's  distinguishing  characteristics  are  cleanli- 
ness and  color.  Writing  of  Zierickzee,  the  author  says 
that  he  never  saw  such  a  scrubbing  and  a  swilling  as 
the  women  were  giving  to  the  fronts  of  their  houses : 

It  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  of  the  pails  of  water  that 
the  women  were,  thus  early,  throwing  about  the  fronts  of 
their  houses.  Of  such  a  scrubbing  and  swilling  as  was  going 
on,  one  never  saw  the  like.  Not  content  with  the  doorstep 
and  half  the  road  in  front,  they  were  washing  the  brick 
fronts  of  their  houses  as  far  as  they  could  reach. 

The  town  is  composed  mostly  of  two-storied  houses,  each 
with  a  step-gabled  front,  and  the  effect  of  a  street  is  re- 
markable. The  invariable  grey  of  the  window-sashes,  framed 
by  woodwork  of  drab,  could  not  help  but  make  a  decorative 
scheme.  The  house-fronts  were  yellow-washed  and  white, 
through  which  little  bricks  would  peep  now  and  then ;  and 
over  all  was  the  blue  sky,  with  the  sun  blazing  on  the  scarlet 
roofs,  patterned  with  green  moss.  Whole  houses,  too — from 
the  base  to  the  roof — were  green  with  the  salt  sea  winds 
and  dew.  The  old  windmill  was — bricks  and  all — as  green 
as  grass,  and  an  important  house,  shaded  by  green  boiled 
trees,  near  the  church,  was  painted  gray,  but  all  else  was 
green  as  the  trees,  which  towered  high,  and  which  threw 
green  shadows  on  it.  The  only  touch  of  other  color  was  the 
bright  red  and  blue  gilded  crest  above  the  door.  This  was 
the  most  paintable  thing  I  had  seen  for  many  a  day,  but  it  was 
a  thing  which  reproduction  could  not  give,  so  I  was  unable 
to  include  it  in  the  pictures  here. 

The  shops  were  an  unceasing  source  of  delight,  al- 
though for  the  most  part  their  contents  were  useful 
rather  than  ornamental : 

The  bread  and  pastries  displayed  upon  willow-basket  trays, 
looked  tempting,  and,  oh!  the  joy  of  the  ironmonger's  strange 
pans  and  household  utensils,  from  flat-irons  to  cork-screws. 
All  were  different  from  those  we  knew  at  home.  And  the 
workmen's  tools  !  Do  you  get  that  pleasure  from  a  tool  shop 
that  I  do,  I  wonder?  Here  were  strange  things,  and  to  reason 
out  their  uses  was  a  perfect  joy.  Then  the  stationer's  shop, 
with  its  account  books,  not  ruled  for  L,  s.  d.,  but  for  fl.  and 
c.  The  picture  post-cards  !  I  should  love  to  show  you  those 
I  bought,  perfectly  reproduced,  for  the  printer's  art  is  a  fine 
one  in  Holland.  The  sad  shops  for  women,  with  plain  things 
— things  for  wear,  and  "none  of  your  twiddly  bits,"  none  of 
those  little  flimsy  things  which  cause  such  chatterings  when 
women  are  together  at  home. 

The  Dutch  canals  are  beautiful,  but  one  would  not 
wish  to  live  by  their  stagnant  waters.  And  the  boats 
that  ply  upon  them  are  dirty  things  of  use.  A  Russian 
steamer  was  unloading  timber  piles  and  she  was  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  color,  since  her  sides  were  patched  with 
red-lead  paint  from  end  to  end  where  the  heavy  logs 
had  thumped  the  original  color  from  her  steel  plates : 

How  those  men  worked  !  Some  with  great  long  poles  with 
hooked  spikes  at  the  end  would  reach  for  the  logs  and  pull 
them  into  position ;  others  with  shorter  hooks,  gripping  a 
log,  would  lift  it  out  of  the  water  and  drag  it  across  the 
piles  which  formed  the  raft.  And  the  roar  of  steam,  the 
rattle  of  the  winches,  and  the  boom  of  the  splashing  logs  was 
heard   the   while. 

The  logs  in  color  were  brown  and  fawn,  as  is  the  way  of 
wood,  and  the  men  and  their  clothes  were  the  same  color;  as 
though  generations  of  log-trading  had  eaten  into  their  very 
souls.  How  they  worked!  Not  happily — none  of  the  British 
workman's  jocularity  was  here.  They  were  here  to  shift 
logs  and  make  a  raft,  which  should  be  towed  away,  in  order 
that  other  rafts  might  be  made  and  sent  away. 

Here  was  that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  is  the  Dutchman's 
birthright.  Here  began  the  beginning,  for  you  must  know 
the  foundations  of  Holland  are  timber  piles.  The  land  being 
a  mere  deposit,  timber  piles  are  driven  first,  the  buildings 
follow.  And  so  it  was,  and  so  it  is  ;  and  Holland's  trade  in 
timber  piles  is  huge. 

These  piles  are  driven  some  thirty  feet  into  the  ground  : 
and  the  13,659  piles  upon  which  rests  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Amsterdam,  formerly  the  Town  Hall,  were  driven  by  hand. 
This  seems  a  surprising  feat  in  these  days  of  steam  hammers. 

At  Willemstad  the  yacht  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  little  boys  at  whom  the  author  thought 
it  well  to  make  faces  and  so  establish  amicable  relations, 
since  an  unguarded  yacht  might  prove  productive  of 
those  evil  pranks  in  which  the  mind  of  the  small  boy 
is  so  fertile.  How  many  of  the  wars  of  nations,  he 
asks,  could  have  been  prevented  by  just  a  little  humor? 

The  sign  of  a  cafe  was  hung  over  the  door  of  a  house  in 
darkness  near  the  harbor,  and  when  we  opened  the  latch, 
nothing  but  a  dark  passage  presented  itself.  With  some  mis- 
givings we  proceeded  up  the  passage,  to  where  light  came 
from   under   the   door.      Had   we   made   a   mistake?      Was    it   a  | 


private  house  ?  We  opened  the  door  and  entered ;  but 
the  little  billiard  table  we  should  have  retreated,  convinced 
that  our  fears  were  not  ill-founded.  The  man  of  the  house, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  was  reading  a  newspaper  by  the  light  of 
a  huge  paraffin  lamp,  the  daughter  and  the  mother  were 
sewing.  It  was  a  peaceful  homely  group,  and  we  felt  awful 
intruders  at  first,  but  mine  host  had  a  smattering  of  Eng- 
lish words,  with  which  he  did  wonders.  He  got  to  know 
more  about  myself  than  the  reader  will  ever  know.  Was  the 
boy  my  son?  How  long  had  I  been  married?  How  many 
other  children  had  I  ?  What  were  their  ages  ?  Then  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Thomases  had  to  stand  back  to  back  with  the 
daughter,  who  was  two  years  his  senior,  and  who,  tip-toe  as 
she  would,  could  not  make  herself  so  tall.  Question  after  ques- 
tion followed.  He  learned  from  what  town  we  hailed,  and 
that  my  father  was  still  alive,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
I  had  a  mother-in-law.  One  could  not  help  but  be  amused, 
the  questions  were  asked  with  such   simple  seriousness. 

At  Hanswert  the  yacht  had  difficulties  in  getting 
clear  of  the  harbor  and  had  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  tow. 
It  was  dirty  weather,  and  once  clear  of  the  jetties  the 
big  jump  of  sea  caused  things  indifferently  stowed  to 
take  sundry  leaps  across  the  cabin  floor : 

A  heavy  rain  squall  hid  a  steamer  completely  from  view, 
and  keeping  a  good  look-out  for  her  we  came  about  when  we 
saw  her  soft  gray  silhouette,  only  to  find  ourselves  right  in 
the  way  of  another  that  had  stealthily  hove  up  astern  of  us. 
Her  wash  lifted  us  with  a  heave  which  must  have  thrown 
the  yacht's  fore-foot  clear  of  the  water,  and  the  tjalk  was 
swept,  by  it  from  end  to  end,  the  men  "shinning"  up  the 
rigging   to   clear  it. 

The  steamer  flew  the  red  ensign,  and  some  one  on  her  bridge 
with  a  cockney  accent  shouted,  "Yew  ought  tu  gow  'owm  an' 
boil  yer  blinkin'  'ed." 

And  the  Rose's  skipper  replied — as  he  who  taught  the  turn- 
ing of  the  other  cheek  was  wont  to — by  asking  a  question: 
"Don't   you  carry  a   fog-horn,   you   fool?" 

The   author   is   an   Englishman,   but   he   laments   an 
English  discourtesy  that  refused  to  return  his  salutes, 
!  and  he  resolves  henceforth  he  will  not  be  the  first  to  dip 
I  to  any  British  craft: 

Soon    after   leaving   Blankenberghe   waters   a    small    double- 
i  ended  yacht  hove  up,   flying  the   Swedish   ensign,    and  we  ex- 
changed salutes  by  dipping  ensigns. 

Shortly   afterwards  a   British   steam   yacht,   in   all   the   glory 

I  of  paid  hands,   polished  brass  work,  deck-chairs  aft  and  what 

j  not,    came    along ;    and    to    her    we    dipped    our    ensign.      Her 

'  brass-bound  skipper  saw  it,  took  no  heed,  nor  sent  a  man  aft 

to  the  taffrail.     If  his  owner  had  been  on  deck  he  would  have 

dipped   his  flag,   for  I   can   not   conceive   such   snobbery   exists 

in    gentlefolk    as    would    prevent    them    exchanging    courtesies 

at  sea,  even  with  so  small  a  craft  as  the  Rose. 

Anyhow,  should  the  owner  of  this  yacht  chance  upon  these 
lines,  he  will  understand  I  do  not  lay  the  discourtesy  at  his 
door. 

Perhaps   the   courteous    greetings    that    came    from    one    and 
each   of  the   Dutch   craft  had   rather  spoiled  us ;   anyhow,    we 
I  vowed  we   would  not  be  the  first  to  dip  to   any   British   craft 
that  day. 

At  Dunkerque  the  yacht  was  in  French  waters  and 

therefore    exposed    to    customs    annoyances    that    have 

!  been  abolished  in  Holland  and  Belgium.     A  visit  to  a 

cafe  provided   an  abundance   of  the   wild   freedom   of 

!  the  French  bourgeois  life: 
I  & 

There,  for  sixpence,  I  could  see  a  variety  of  entertainment 
!  such   as   one   would  get   at   one   of  the  best   halls   in    London  ; 
!  I   could  also   see  the  gaming  at   the  tables,    and   I   tell  you   it 
was    a    sight    worth    seeing    ( I    have   seen   it   at    all    the    other 
l  places  on  the  coast   down   to   Le   Havre,   and  never  did   I   see 
such    a   crowd).      Some   other   side   affairs   there   were,    and    I 
,  could   come   and   go    as    I    pleased,    but    if    I    wanted    a   seat    I 
must   pay    for   a   drink,   so   for   the   price   of   two   bocks   I   sat 
i  through    an    entertainment    which    provided    at   least    one    turn 
j  that  was  indescribably  the  funniest  thing  I   have  ever  seen — 
,  Combat  grotesque,  Carpentier  et  Bombardier  Wells,  az'ec  imi- 
!  tation   de  la   "knock-out  blou:"     It  was  a  terrible  battle,   with 
!  bladders    for    gloves    and    bladders    for    muscles    which    occa- 
sionally  burst.      The   combatants   chased   one   another  up   lad- 
'  ders.   and  got  mixed  up   with   the  scenery   and   other  "proper- 
ties,"   and    the    knock-out    blow    was    given    when    the    boxers 
were  thoroughly  winded,  hanging  on  to  a  trapeze,  the  winner 
doing  so   by  means   of  his   toes. 

Then  the  band  struck  up  the  Marseillaise  and  the 
crowd  departed.  Returning  to  his  yacht,  the  author 
saw  lovers  among  the  trees  and  a  glimpse  of  the  bar- 
racks showed  the  soldiers  getting  into  their  beds,  long 
perspectives  of  which  were  seen  in  the  dimly  lit  arches 
of  the  garrison : 

I  don't  like  waking  sleepers — moreover,  one  needs  to  make 
hullabaloo  to  wake  a  sailor — and  I  was  wondering  how  on 
earth  I  was  going  to  get  aboard,  when  hands  were  laid  upon 
me  from  behind,  and  two   voices  exclaimed,   "Comment  !" 

Muffled  in  their  hooded  cloaks,  two  gendarmes  had  got 
me. 

I  explained  that  I  was  the  capitainc  de  la  petite  yacht 
anglaisc. 

But  it  took  a  considerable  time  to  satisfy  them  that  1 
wanted  to  get  aboard  my  yacht.  Her  mast  only  could  be  seen 
beyond  the  huge  hull  of  the  dredger,  and  they  wagged  their 
necks  this  way  and  that,  until  they  came  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion   that  there  really  was   a  yacht   there. 

However,  sometimes  out  of  evil  cometh  good,  and  they  held 
me  while  I  "hiked"  out  to  get  hold  of  a  rope  which  hung 
from  the  hauled-up  ladder.  No,  I  could  not  reach  it,  and  I 
gave  it  up.  Happy  thought !  One  of  the  gendarmes  drew  his 
sword,  and  stretching  over  the  black  water  once  again,  with 
that  blade  I  started  the  rope  swinging  until  I  got  a  grip  upon 
it.  Then  returning  the  sword,  I  let  myself  swing  to  the 
ladder,  and  catching  hold  of  it,   1   was  soon  aboard. 

Certainly  the  little  voyage  was  one  well  worth  mak- 
ing and  one  wonders  why  there  are  not  many  such 
voyages  in  seven-ton  yachts  that  are  both  big  enough 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  safety  and  small  enough 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  danger.  The  author's  d< 
scription  is  one  to  incite  the  spirit  of  emulation,  even 
though  there  are  few  amateur  sailors  who  can  illus- 
trate tlieir  books  with  such  delightful  sketches  in  color 
and  line. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Netherlands.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Charles  Pears.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Our  Mr.  Wrenn. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells"  once  told  a  story  some- 
what like  this,  of  a  poor  little  city  slave  who 
suddenly  felt  a  yearning  toward  manhood, 
perhaps  an  atavistic  reminder  of  roving  an- 
cestors. "Our  Mr.  Wrenn"  is  a  clerk  in  New 
York  who  collects  railroad  folders  and  steam- 
ship maps  and  tries  to  imagine  that  he  needs 
them  for  purposes  of  travel.  Then  comes  a 
little  legacy  that  enables  him  to  materialize 
his  dreams,  and  so  he  crosses  the  Atlantic 
as  a  cattleman  and  wanders  for  a  time 
around  Europe,  growing  dreadfully  home- 
sick, and  encountering  the  touch  of  romance 
that  makes  him  realize  his  humanity.  And 
Mr.  Wrenn  does  actually  become  a  man,  and 
he  shows  it  when  he  returns  to  New  York, 
and  so  we  take  leave  of  him,  not  exactly  re- 
gretfully, but  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  re- 
spect. 

Oue    Mr.    Wrens.      By    Sinclair    Lewis.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1  net. 


progress  of  a  rake,  but  rather  to  show  the 
inner  life  of  the  artist  who  is  wholly  unre- 
strained by  a  moral  sense  and  who  shows 
precisely  the  same  greed  for  a  woman  as  for 
a  picture  or  a  fortune.  Cowperwood  is  the 
type  of  a  civilization  without  a  conscience, 
a  social  system  without  a  soul,  and  that  ac- 
cords everything  to  strength.  We  admire 
him  and  we  loathe  him.  He  produces  in  us 
an  inward  demand  for  Nemesis  and  a  won- 
derment that  it  so  lags.  Perhaps  it  will  come 
in  the  third  volume  of  this  "trilogy  of  de- 
sire." 

The  Titan.     By  Theodore  Dreiser.     New  York: 
John  Lane   Company;    $1.40  net. 


Books  for  Children. 
We  should  like  to  be  sure  that  there  is  any 
considerable  number  of  parents  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Orton  Lowe's  help 
in  cultivating  a  love  of  good  books  in  their 
children.  Certainly  there  are  some,  and  they 
will  find  wise  counsel  in  this  little  volume. 
Mr.  Lowe  says  that  "the  following  pages  at- 
tempt to  set  the  boy  on  the  right  trail,  so 
that  when  he  reaches  man's  estate  he  will 
of  his  own  accord  devote  a  just  portion  of 
his  spare  hours  to  books  of  literature."  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts — "Selec- 
tions for  Memorizing"  and  "Sources  of 
Standard  Prose  for  Children."  It  seems  to 
be  admirable  in  every  respect  and  obviously 
the  work  of  one  who  understands  children 
and  loves  them. 

Literature    for    Children'.       By    Orton    Lowe. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  90  cents  net. 


Arms  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Norman  Angell's  first  volume  on  the 
uselessness  of  war  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention and  secured  for  him  the  Nobel  prize. 
Now  we  have  another  volume  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  addresses  which  is  just  as  read- 
able as  the  first,  but  which  is  little  more  than 
a  restatement  of  the  arguments  then  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Angell  is  not  only  an  able  writer,  but 
his  sincerity  inspires  every  word  that  he  says. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  his  plea.  It  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  nations  fight  for  profit, 
whereas  they  fight  for  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  fight  to  gratify  their  passions  and  be- 
cause they  are  composed  of  fighting  animals. 
The  Balkan  war  was  not  waged  for  territory, 
although  claims  for  territory  may  have  re- 
sulted from  it.  The  war  was  due  to  religious 
hatreds,  and  the  same  factor  either  produced 
or  intensified  most  of  the  wars  of  history. 
The  contention  that  the  economic  appeal  is 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  the  ethical 
remains  to  be  proved,  seeing  that  the  ethical 
appeal  has  not  yet  been  made.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Angell  gives  us  a  valuable  piece 
of  reasoning,  and  one  not  to  be  overlooked  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  one  vast 
armed  camp. 

Arms  and  Industry.  By  Norman  Angell.  New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $1.25   net. 


Prisons  and  Prisoners. 
This  remarkable  production  is  by  two  Eng- 
lish suffragettes,  Lady  Constance  Lytton  and 
Miss  Jane  Wharton.  These  ladies  committed 
various  crimes  of  violence  and  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Refusing  to  eat,  they  were 
fed  forcibly,  and  they  now  tell  precisely  what 
happened  to  them  in  a  narrative  of  337  pages. 
Naturally  it  is  a  rather  terrible  story,  and  it 
is  told  with  a  literary  art  that  increases  the 
unpleasantness  of  its  features.  If  these  la- 
dies had  been  charged  with  burglary  or 
forgery  and  had  acted  as  they  acted  in  prison 
the  same  fate  would  have  befallen  them  and 
their  story  would  have  been  just  as  distress- 
ing. If  they  had  been  lunatics  in  an  asylum 
— which  is  just  where  they  ought  to  have 
been — and  had  refused  to  eat  they  would 
have  been  fed  forcibly,  and  a  direct  narra- 
tive of  the  proceedings  would  have  been  just 
as  repulsive.  Any  story  of  punishment  is 
hateful,  and  if  well  told  will  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy of  unreflecting  readers.  In  justice  to 
the  authors  it  must  be  said  that  they  describe 
their  crimes  with  the  same  candor  as  they 
describe  its  results,  and  it  is  just  this  feature 
that  suggests  a  moral  irresponsibility  that 
should  have  received  the  treatment  of  the 
asylum  rather  than  of  the  prison.  From  the 
literary  point  of  view  it  is  a  remarkable  book. 
Indeed  it  shows  so  much  ability  that  we  won- 
der that  persons  of  such  intelligence  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  the 
money-grubbing    Pankhursts. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners.  By  Constance  Lytton 
and  Jane  Wharton,  Spinster.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran   Company;    SI    net. 


The  Titan. 

Mr.  Dreiser  is  evidently  enamored  of  his 
hero  Cowperwood,  since  here  We  have  an- 
other 550  pages  descriptive  of  his  buccaneer- 
ing career.  After  his  release  from  prison 
Cowperwood  goes  to  Chicago  with  enough 
capital  once  more  to  hoist  the  black  flag  over 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  He  takes 
Aileen  with  him,  and  he  marries  her  after  he 
has  persuaded  his  wife  to  divorce  him.  His 
story  now  becomes  an  epitome  of  a  whole 
epoch  of  American  history,  the  epoch  of  in- 
dividual plunder,  while  a  victimized  public 
acquiesces  and  applauds.  Cowperwood  with 
his  back  to  the  wall  and  facing  his  fellow- 
pirates,  who  are  determined  to  crush  him, 
says:  "If  you  open  the  day  by  calling  my 
loans  I'll  gut  every  bank  from  here  to  the 
river."  And  he  could  do  it.  He  is  one  of 
the  giants  in  the  mountains  who  rule  the 
pygmies  in  the  valley,  and  the  pygmies,  al- 
though restive  about  franchises  and  the  like, 
are  still  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  whole  it 
is  rather  a  fine  thing. 

But  Cowperwood  the  man  is  more  interest- 
ing  than  Cowperwood  the  magnate.  He  is  a 
freebooter  in  love  as  well  as  in  finance.  Con- 
stancy is  impossible  to  him.  Women  are  not 
human  beings,  but  "objects  of  art."  Aileen 
can  not  hold  him  because  she  has  not  the  skill 
to  compensate  for  increasing  age.  And  so 
we  arc  introduced  to  a  succession  of  victims, 
and  students  of  Mr.  Dreiser  will  readily  be- 
lieve that  we  are  spared  nothing  in  the  way 
of  de»  iil.  They  are  milestones  on  Cowper- 
wood.. path  from  mere  sensuality  to  a  ripe 
nation  in  beauty  and  temperament. 
.t,  ve  may  suppose,  is  Mr.  Dreiser's  ob- 
— not  to  sketch  a  libertine  or  to  map  the 


The  Hussite  Wars. 

The  Count  Lutzow  is  already  well  known 
for  his  historical  work  in  connection  with 
Bohemia  and  for  the  elaborate  care  with 
which  he  has  presented  a  mass  of  detailed 
fact  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  reach  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  His  story  of 
"Master  John  Hus"  is  the  chief  source  of 
our  information  on  the  life  of  the  reformer, 
and  now  he  gives  us  a  new  book  that  may  be 
regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  sequel.  He 
describes  the  wars  that  followed  the  con- 
demnation of  Hus  and  he  rejects  the  view 
that  the  great  struggle  was  essentially  a  re- 
ligious one.  He  tells  us  that  the  revival  of 
the  Slav  national  feeling  and  the  increasing 
spread  of  democratic  ideas  were  large  con- 
tributing factors,  and  although  the  execution 
of  Hus  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  the 
real  causes  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
single   event. 

The  author  has  done  a  substantial  service 
to  Bohemian  history,  and  he  allows  us  to  see 
that  it  was  only  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian 
government  that  has  delayed  until  now  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Bohemian  history. 
His  work  is  all  that  it  should  be  in  the  way 
of  precision  and  accuracy,  and  it  is  written 
with  commendable  vivacity  and  energy. 

The  Hussite  Wars.  By  Count  Lutzow.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4.50  net. 


South  Africa. 
The  narrowing  dimensions  of  the  world  are 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Year  Books  and  in 
the  demand  for  precise  and  detailed  informa- 
tion about  other  countries.  Now  we  have  the 
"South  African  Year-Book,"  by  W.  H. 
Hosking,  a  substantial  volume  in  the  now 
familiar  red  covers  and  one  that  seems  to  be 
not  only  complete,  but  so  well  arranged  that 
every  class  of  inquirer  can  find  what  he  wants 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  author  says 
that  his  work  is  based  largely  on  recent  and 
up-to-date  information  supplied  by  the  Union 
government,  the  several  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  imperial  colonial  office,  the  Ger- 
man and  Portuguese  governments,  and  other 
official  sources.     It  contains  a  good  map. 

The    South    African    Year-Book.      By   W.    H. 
Hosking.     New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $3.50 


"Village  Life  in  New  York  City"  is  the 
paradoxical  sub-title  of  "Belshazzar  Court." 
Simeon  Strunsky's  new  book  of  essays, 
which  will  be  published  early  in  the  fall  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The  cheer  and  courage  of 
city  life  are  in  these  connected  essays,  most 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  All  are  about  the  average  citizen 
in  his  apartment  house,  in  the  street,  in  the 
theatre,  at  the  baseball  park,  with  his  chil- 
dren, as  he  appears  in  any  considerable  city. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

"Wishes. 
I    wish    I    were    the    vagrant    winds — 

The   winds  you   hold  so  dear — 
That   I   might   play   sweet   melodies 

For   only  you  to   hear. 

I'd  ring  great  music  through  the  woods, 

My    instruments    the    trees; 
I'd   draw   from   out  the   quivering   corn 

The  tend'rest   harmonies. 

I   wish   I  were  the  winds  you  love, 
That   you   might   come  to    me 

In    every    mood,    and    ever    find 
Unfailing  sympathy. 

I  wish  I  were  the  great  white  winds, 

That    in    my    spirit    strong 
I'd  wrap  you  round,  and  give  to  you 

A   strength   to    meet   all    wrong. 

I  wish  I  were  the  winds   of  heaven, 

That   I  might  ever   teach 
In  their  vast  tongue   my  love  to  you 
Which    dies    in    human    speech. 
—Madge   M.   Elder,    in    Chambers's   Journal. 


My  Conscience. 
Sometimes    my    Conscience,    says    he, 
"Don't  you  know  me?" 

And  I,  says  I,   skeered  through   and  through, 
"Of   course   I   do. 
Y'ou  are    a   nice  chap    ever'   way, 
I'm  here  to  say! 

Y'ou    make   me    cry — you    make    me    pray, 
And    all  them  good  things  thataway — 
That   is,    at   night.      Where   do   you    stay 
Durin'  the  day?" 

And   then  my   Conscience  says  onc't  more, 

"Y'ou   know    me — shore?" 

"Oh,    yes,"    says    I,    a-tremblin*    faint, 

"You're  jes*   a   saint! 

Your    ways    is    all    so    holy-right, 

I   love  you  better  ever'   night 

You   come   around — 'tel   plum    daylight, 

When  you  air  out  o'  sight!" 

And  then  my  Conscience  sort  o'  grits 
His   teeth,    and    spits 

On   his   two   hands   and   grabs,    of   course. 
Some  old  remorse. 

And  beats  me  with  the  big  butt-end 
O'    that   thing — 'tel   my   closest    friend 
'Ud  hardly  know  me.      "Now,"  says  he, 
"Be  keerful    as  you'd  orto  be 
And  alius  think  o'   me!" 
—James   Whit  comb  Riley,  in  Century  Magazine. 


An  Epistle. 
God  does  not  fail  in  anything, 
The    ring-dove's    neck,    the   beetle's    wing, 

The  buds  that  turn   from  green  to   gold, 
The    sunny    perfumes   of   the    Spring, 
The   colored   patchwork  of  the   wold, 
The   blue   dusk   dropping    fold    on    fold, 
And    all  talk  talked    and    stories   told 
In  the  long  evenings  by  the  fire, 
And   strength   and   laughter  and  desire. 

Dear,    when    you    come   to    me   and  say, 
Do  this,  do  that,   I  must  obey, 

Swift    to    interpret,    to    devise, 
With  all  the  gladness  that  I   may, 

So    can  I    face  the  trust  that  lies 

Within    your    wide    exacting    eyes — 

Y"our  beautiful  exacting  eyes. 
Mending  and  fashioning  I  know 
If  you  will   have,  it  must  be  so. 

Do    not    be    overharsh    with    me 

When,    empty    of    all    subtlety, 
Stupid    and    ignorant   and   shy, 

You    find    my    small    reality. 

When  on  a  sudden  grown  as  high 
(And  how  much  cleverer  than  I?) 
You    put   your    games    and    nonsense   by 

To    find    me   also    questioning 

And    helpless   of   all    counseling. 

Ah,    turn   your    puzzled   glances   then 
From    the    unresting    ways    of    men, 

From    tangled    right    and    tangled    wrong, 
To   where  the  brooks  are  loud  with    rain, 
To  where  the  birds  are  glad  with  song, 
And  with  the  world  know  you  are  young, 
And   with    the    aging  world   be   strong, 
And    unto    God   as   faithful    be 
As    in  these  days   you  are  to  me. 

— Sylvia   Lind,    in    London    Nation. 


Love's  Patriot. 
I    saw    a    lad — a    beautiful    lad — 

With    a    far-off    look   in    his    eye, 
Who    smiled   not  on   the   battle    flag 

When   the   cavalry    troop    marched    by. 
And,    sorely   vexed,    I    asked    the   lad 

Where    might    his    country   be, 
Who  cared  not   for  his  country's  flag, 

And    the    brave    men    from    oversea. 
"O,    my   country    is  the    Land    of    Love" — 

Thus  did    the   lad    reply — 
"My   country    is   the    Land    of    Love, 

And  a  patriot  there  am   I." 
"And    who   is   your   King,   my   patriot   boy, 

Whom    loyally    you   obey?" 
"O,    my    King   is   Freedom,"   quoth   the   lad, 

"And   he   never  says  me  nay." 
"Then  you  do  as  you  like  in  your  Land  of  Love, 

Where   every   man   is   free?" 
"Nay,    we  do  as  we  love,"    replied   the  lad. 

And   his  smile   fell   full    on   me. 

— Earnest    Crosby,    in    Philadelphia    Record. 


In  addition  to  the  Books 
reviewed  in  this  paper, 
the  largest  assortment  of 
English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Spanish 
publications  can  be  ob- 
tained at  The  White 
House  Book  Depart- 
ment 


The  authorities  of  Berea  College  have  re- 
printed several  chapters  of  "The  Health  Mas- 
ter," by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  and  are 
using  them  with  great  effect  in  their  campaign 
against  patent  medicines  among  the  Southern 
mountaineers. 


New  Books  Received. 

Literature  for  Children.  By  Orton  Lowe. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  90  cents 
net. 

A  book  of  selections. 

News,  Ads,  and  Sales.  By  John  Baker  Op- 
dycke.  New  Y'ork:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

The  use  of  English  for  commercial  purposes. 

The      Great      Society,       By      Graham     Wallas. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 
A    psychological    analysis. 

Business  Arithmetic.  By  C.  M.  Bookman. 
New    York:    American    Book    Company;    65    cents. 

A  new  book  built  from  the  ground  up  to  meet 
a  condition  which  business  educators  are  now 
facing. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Cesar  Birotteau  and 
The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.  By  Honore  de  Bal- 
zac. New  Y'ork:  Current  Literature  Publishing 
Company. 

Issued  in  La  Comedie  Humaine  of  Honore  de 
Balzac.     Volume  IV. 

The    Magic    Story.      By    Frederic    Van    Rensse- 
laer  Dey.      New    York:    Frank   E.    Morrison. 
An    allegory. 

The  Story  of  Dorothy  Jordan.  By  Clare  Jer- 
rold.      New    York :    Brentano's ;    $4    net. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  mistress  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV  of  England. 

A    Lad  of  Kent.      By   Herbert  Harrison.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 


Hulbert  Footner,  whose  new  novel  is  to  be 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  this  fall, 
is  at  his  farm  on  Solomon's  Island  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Maryland. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Mr.  Hinckley's  story  reminds  us  of  the  old 
adage,  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try, 
try  again."  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  un- 
palatable, even  dull,  but  the  second  half  is  an 
ample  reward  in  its  vigor  and  pertinence.  In 
describing  Newport  society  the  author  seems 
to  think  that  he  has  a  mission  of  chastise- 
ment and  a  message  to  American  parents,  and 
the  conviction  of  a  mission  and  a  message  is 
always  a  blight.  People  who  have  real  mis- 
sions and  messages  never  know  it. 

The  chief  characters  of  the  story  are  the 
Vincents,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Vincent,  and 
their  daughter  E.  Then  there  is  Langdon 
Wallace,  who  is  rich  and  therefore  eligible. 
Wallace  falls  in  love  with  Mrs.  Vincent,  who 
is  a  good  woman,  and  while  we  can  not  say 
that  Wallace  is  a  good  man  he  is  at  least  at- 
tractive, which  is  perhaps  even  better  than 
being  good.  Let  the  reader  persevere  man- 
fully until  the  author  has  rid  himself  of  his 
message  and  becomes  a  novelist,  and  he  will 
then  find  that  he  has  a  strong  and  vital  story 
and  one  well  worth  the  telling. 

E.  By  Julian  Hinckley.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co.;  $1.35  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Back  to  the  Soil 
Series  is  "Hiram,  the  Young  Farmer,"  by 
Burbank  L.  Todd  (Sully  &  Kleinteich,  New 
York;  $1  net).  The  object  of  the  series  is 
to  show  boys  of  today  what  can  be  done  on 
a  farm.  The  volumes  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  to  that  end. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  pub- 
lished the  "Principles  of  Cooking,"  by  Emma 
Conley,  state  inspector  of  domestic  science 
for  Wisconsin.  It  is  intended  for  secondary 
and  vocational  schools,  and  it  gives  to  do- 
mestic science  more  of  educational  value  than 
it  has  had  heretofore.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

The  reminiscences  of  General  Frederick 
Funston  have  evidently  been  popular,  since 
we  have  now  a  new  edition  of  the  ''Memories 
of  Two  Wars,"  published  at  just  one-half  the 
price  of  the  original  edition  and  containing 
all  the  material,  both  in  text  and  illustration, 
which  appeared  in  the  original.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's  edition  of 
George  Macdonald's  Stories  for  Little  Folks 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  wish 
to  give  their  children  the  best  that  there  is. 
The  latest  volume  on  the  shelf  is  "At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind,"  simplized  by  Eliza- 
beth Lewis,  and  with  six  full-page  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  The  price 
is  50  cents  net. 

"Educational  Missions,"  by  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  is  a  general  survey  of  the  educational 
mission  field  and  a  plea  for  its  support. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  look 
somewhat  coldly  upon  efforts  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  systems  of  other  peoples 
may  find  this  volume  an  interesting  one.  It 
is  published  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, New  York.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  story  of  a  giant  tree  would  certainly 
be  a  fascinating  one  if  only  it  could  be  told, 
or  heard.  But  Enos  A.  Mills  makes  the  at- 
tempt in  his  little  volume  entitled  "The  Story 
of  a  Thousand-Year  Pine,"  just  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (75  cents  net). 
Mr.  Mills  bases  his  story  on  such  evidences 
as  the  marks  of  fire  in  the  mighty  trunk  and 
on  the  finding  of  an  ancient  arrow  head 
buried  in  the  timber,  and  he  certainly  tells 
it  well. 

Mr.  Edward  Payson  Powell's  dramatic 
poem,  "He  Who  Won  the  World,"  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  poetic  drama  portraying  the 
various  episodes  of  the  life  of  Christ,  based 
upon  the  incidents  told  in  the  Gospels."  Such 
a  work  seems  to  be  justifiable  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  Gospel  narratives  are  inade- 
quate and  capable  of  improvement  through 
the  medium  of  modern  verse  and  modern 
imagination.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Powell  is  often  impressive  and  always  rev- 
erential, but  we  may  still  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  original 
form  and  also  the  possibility  of  success.  The 
volume  is  published  by  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.     Price,  $1  net. 

A  man  who  has  been  drinking  for  twenty 
years  and  who  then  stops  drinking  ought  to 
have  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  such  a  story 
should  be  peculiarly  good  when  told  by  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Blythe.  Probably  Mr.  Blythe  has 
told  this  story  in  sections  a  thousand  times, 
and  it  may  be  because  he  is  tired  of  telling  it 
verbally  that  he  has  now  put  it  into  print.  It 
is  the  most  sensible  and  the  most  manly  thing 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  written.  Mr. 
Blythe  tells  us  why  he  stopped  drinking,  and 
why  he  is  glad  that  he  stopped  drinking,  and 
why  he  intends  never  to  resume  drinking,  but 
he  does  not  urge  any  one  else  to  follow  his 
example — unless  we  count  the  unuttered  urge 
of  the  story  itself.     The  title  of  the  book  is 


"The  Old  Game,"  and  it  is  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  Price,  50  cents 
net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Among  the  books  announced  for  fall  pub- 
lication by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
is  "The  Great  Small  Cat  and  Others,"  by 
May  E.  South  worth — seven  tales  in  which 
the  leading  parts  are  assumed  by  feline  heroes 
and  heroines,  their  adventures  being  told  in 
a  sympathetic  manner  that  will  appeal  to 
all  cat  lovers.  The  book  is  to  be  illustrated 
with  mounted  duotone  prints.  Another  Elder 
publication  is  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham's  vol- 
ume, "In  the  Open,"  to  be  issued  in  a  new 
Sweetbrier   edition. 

"Perch  of  the  Devil,"  Gertrude  Atherton's 
new  novel,  will  be  published  next  month  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  It  deals 
with  the   mining  country   in  Montana. 

The  demand  of  the  sex-sated  public  for 
clean  books  is  increasing.  In  a  letter  to  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company  from  Charles  F. 
Pidgin,  author  of  several  highly  successful 
novels,  appears  the  following  rather  unusual 
praise  of  Gilbert  Parker's  new  summer  novel, 
"You  Never  Know  Your  Luck" :  "Thank 
you  for  giving  the  public  such  a  clean  book." 

Mme.  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  author 
of  "In  the  Courts  of  Memory,"  has  written 
a  new  book  of  reminiscences  which  will  be 
similar  in  character,  and  will  deal  with  the 
lighter  side  of  diplomatic  life  in  Washington 
and  in  four  European  courts.  Many  musical 
celebrities  will  also  figure  in  its  pages.  It 
will  be  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  new  volume  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard, 
director  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
Vineland  Training  School  for  Feebleminded 
Children,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  It  is  entitled  "Feeble- 
mindedness :  Its  Causes  and  Consequences," 
and  is  a  consideration  of  327  cases  of  feeble- 
mindedness which  have  come  under  Dr.  God- 
dard's  personal  observation  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity. Each  case  included  is  preceded  by  a 
statement  in  two  or  three  lines  of  the  age, 
both  in  years  and  mentality,  of  the  individual, 
his  nationality,  and  his  period  of  residence  in 
the  Vineland  school.  Following  that  his  char- 
acteristics and  antecedents  are  described  and 
the  progress  which  he  is  making  in  the  school 
outlined.  For  each  case  a  family  chart  is 
shown,  and  specimens  of  writing  are  fre- 
quently reproduced.  These  cases  occupy 
more  than  350  pages  of  the  total  600  pages, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  significant  col- 
lections  of   data   ever   brought   together. 

"How  to  Play  Baseball"  is  a  book  just 
brought  out  by  the  Harpers.  The  author  is 
John  J.  McGraw,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Giants,  and  in  its  pages  he  tells  the  essen- 
tials of  the  game  and  how  to  play  it  success- 
fully. The  book  is  intended  for  every  boy  or 
unprofessional  player  who  desires  to  put  a 
genuine  professional  excellence  into  his 
work.  Every  position  in  the  field  is  gone 
over,  and  McGraw  gives  careful  directions 
for  playing  them  and  the  game  generally. 

Favorites  on  the  Century  Company's  list  of 
fiction  are  Jean  Webster's  "Daddy-Long- 
Legs,"  E.  F.  Benson's  "Dodo's  Daughter," 
and  George  Agnew  Chamberlain's  "Home," 
all  of  which  have  just  been  sent  to  press 
again  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  announce 
that  their  supply  of  "The  South  American 
Tour,"  by  Annie  Peck,  the  famous  mountain 
climber,  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  that  they 
are  reprinting  it  with  many  important  addi- 
tions by  the  author,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  mo- 
ment, especially  as  regards  new  routes  of 
travel. 

The  "Impressions  Calendar,"  which  foi 
many  years  has  been  annually  welcomed  by  an 
appreciative  audience,  is  to  be  issued  for  next 
year.  1915,  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  fifty-four  leaves  display  selections 
from  those  authors  who  most  felicitously 
voice   modern  thought. 

The  announcement  of  the  authorship  of 
"Overland  Red,"  the  anonymous  novel  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  has 
been  received  with  much  interest.  Estab- 
lished authors  have  published  anonymous 
books  in  the  past,  but  seldom,  as  Mr.  H.  H. 
Knibbs  did,  in  order  to  gain  a  new  and  wider 
audience. 

The  Century  Company  has  secured  the 
rights  to  "Pepper,"  a  new  book  by  Holworthy 
Hall,  author  of  "Henry  of  Navarre,  Ohio." 
"Pepper,"  the  hero  of  the  story,  is,  like 
"Henry  of  Navarre,"  a   Harvard  man. 

"Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation"  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Bernard  Flexner  and  Mr. 
Roger  N.  Baldwin  for  the  practical  use  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  court,  probation,  and 
the  many  problems  connected  with  delin- 
quency and  neglect.  Mr.  Flexner  is  a  promi- 
nent attorney  of  Chicago,  with  the  reputation 
of  knowing  more  about  juvenile  court  mat- 
ters than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States 


today.  Roger  N.  Baldwin  was  formerly  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  St.  Louis  juvenile 
court  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis.  The  Century  Company 
issued  this  book  July   15. 

Nathan  Hale  has  come  to  have  a  very  warm 
place  in  the  affections  of  all  Americans,  but 
nowhere  is  his  memory  held  in  greater  rev- 
erence than  at  Yale  College,  his  Alma  Mater. 
It  is  therefore  most  appropriate  that  the 
Yale  University  Press  should  publish  "Nathan 
Hale,"  by  Professor  Henry  P.  Johnston  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  authority 
on    early   American   history. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  report  that 
a  seventh  printing  has  been  ordered  of  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot's  "What  Men  Live  By." 
Undoubtedly  the  sermons  that  have  been 
preached  from  the  leading  pulpits  of  the 
country  on  topics  suggested  by  "What  Men 
Live  By,"  and  the  praise  given  the  book  by 
the  clergymen  of  many  denominations,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  its  remarkable 
sale. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  is  an- 
nouncing for  publication  in  uniform  edition 
with  their  other  Arnold  Bennett  books  Ben- 
nett's two  early  successes,  "Clayhanger"  and 
"Hilda  Lessways,"  and  in  uniform  edition 
with  the  others  of  Hugh  Walpole,  author  of 
"Fortitude,"  his  earlier  books,  "Maradick  at 
Forty,"  "The  Prelude  to  Adventure,"  and 
"The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin."  Of  George  Bir- 
mingham's earlier  books,  "The  Bad  Times," 
"Hyacinth,"  and  "The  Seething  Pot"  will  be 
reissued,  and  of  the  books  of  Edgar  Beecher 
Bronson,  who  is  said  to  be  the  only  author 
writing  of  the  old  days  of  the  Far  West 
from  first-hand  knowledge,  "Reminiscences  of 
a  Ranchman"  and  "The  Red  Blooded"  will  be 
taken  over  by  Doran. 

The  popularity  of  the  Drama  League  Series 
of  Plays  at  75  cents  each  seems  to  be  setting 
a  standard  price  for  modern  dramatic  litera- 
ture. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  announce  that 
Cale  Young  Rice's  poetic  dramas  ("The  Im- 
mortal Lure,"  "A  Night  in  Avignon,"  "Yo- 
landa  of  Cyprus,"  "David,"  "Charles  di 
Tocca")  are  now  purchasable  at  75  cents  a 
volume. 

Two  new  titles  of  Thornton  W.  Burgess's 
popular  Bedtime  Story-Books  will  be  issued 
in  September  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  "The 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Mocker"  and  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Jerry  Muskrat." 

Messrs.  Longmans  announce  for  autumn 
publication  the  second  and  final  volume  of 
Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan's  "George  the  Third 
and  Charles  Fox,"  which  brings  to  a  close 
the  series  of  six  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
four  are  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  "They  have  been  my  main 
occupation  ever  since  I  left  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  spring  of  1897,"  the  author 
says  in  his  preface. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt's  forthcoming  book,  "On 
the  Cosmic  Relations,"  listed  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  among  their  fall  publications, 
has  been  postponed  to  next  spring. 

Volume  three  in  the  history  of  diplomacy 
in  the  international  development  of  Europe, 
by  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.  D.,  entitled  "The 
Diplomacy  of  the  Age  of  Absolutism,"  has 
been  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The 
present  volume  may  be  said  to  be  a  history 
of  the  international  policies  and  their  conse- 
quences proceeding  from  the  absolute  concep- 
tion of  the  state  that  prevailed  during  the 
period  1648-1775,  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia to  the  Revolutionary  Era.     It  lays  par- 


ticular stress  upon  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  time,  and  explains  in  language  adapted 
for  the  general  reader  the  complicated  inter- 
national actions  and  reactions  of  an  age  the 
comprehension  of  which  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  our  own  time. 

Parker  Fillmore,  whose  "The  Hickory 
Limb"  is  one  of  the  gems  among  recent  short 
stories,  has  arranged  with  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
for  the  early  publication  of  his  first  full  length 
novel,  "The  Rosie  World."  Rosie  is  one  of 
an  Irish  family  on  New  York's  East  Side,  and 
her  rosy  view  of  life  means  much  to  her 
family  and  friends.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  epi- 
sodes in  this  novel  are  appearing  in  Every- 
body's Magazine. 

A  new  edition  of  H.  G.  Wells's  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Future,"  published  last  year  by 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  is  announced.  The  little 
book  was  originally  a  discourse  delivered  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution  in  London  and  its 
provocative  qualities  are  such  as  to  make  it 
seem  likely  that  it  will  sell  long  after  the  in- 
terest in  some  of  Wells's  big  books,  written 
during  the  same  period,  has  waned. 

It  is  Winston  Churchill's  opinion  that  the 
American  public  is  continually  reading  better 
books  and  that  the  type  of  author  who  "writes 
down"  to  it  is  doomed  to  extinction.  "My 
belief  in.  the  American  public  as  a  reading 
public  is  strong,"  he  says.  "I  think  it  is  a 
growing  public,  and  I  am  fortified  in  that 
opinion  by  the  letters  I  receive  from  persons 
in  every  walk  of  life." 


Recently  the  death  of  Henry  W.  Denison 
occurred  at  Tokyo.  Since  1880  he  had  been 
legal  adviser  to  the  Japanese  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  though  he  was  practically  un- 
known except  to  the  diplomatists  of  the 
world  until  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  Peace 
Conference.  Then  it  was  generally  perceived 
he  was  and  had  long  been  the  power  behind 
the  Japanese  throne.  On  him  was  conferred 
the  high  order  of  the  Grand  Cordon,  in  addi- 
tion to  others,  of  the  Order  of  Pauleownia. 
He  was  born  at  Guildhall,  Vermont,  in  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  Lancaster  and  then 
studied  law  at  Columbian  (now  George 
Washington)  University  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  clerkship  in 
the  State  Department,  but  he  was  so  modest 
and  unassuming  a  man  that  his  merits  went 
unrecognized  there  and  he  finally  resigned  and 
secured  a  consular  clerkship  at  Yokohama. 
There  was  not  an  important  foreign  affair  in 
Japan  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  which  the 
legal  adviser  to  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  did  not  have  a  controlling  hand.  In 
the  dangerous  days  of  the  war  with  Russia 
he  was  always  at  the  side  of  Count  Mutsu, 
then  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  summoned  to  the  Japanese 
court,  where  he  received  a  handsome  grant 
of  money  and  the  personal  thanks  of  the  royal 
family. 

■*•* 

A  statue  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
Concord  Public  Library.  It  is  the  work  of 
Daniel  Chester  French,  a  friend  of  Emerson 
and  designer  of  the  Minute  Man  statue,  for 
which  Emerson  wrote  his  famous  verses 
thirty-nine  years  ago.  The  breadth  and  per- 
manence of  Emerson's  fame  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  contributions  for  this  statue  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  no  less  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  present-day  appreciation  of 
the  Concord  philosopher  is  the  large  and 
steadily  increasing  sale  that  is  reported  for 
the  ten  volumes  of  Emerson's  recently  pub- 
lished "Journals." 
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performance  of  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio"  is 
one  of  those  things  that  stamps  itself  on  the 
memory-  It  made  a  strong  impression,  I  am 
convinced,  on  all  that  saw  it,  even  if  they 
were  not  sympathetically  responsive  to  D'An- 
nunzio's  particular  line  of  appeal.  And,  oddly 
enough,  we  who  have  taken  in  these  perform- 
ances are  ahead  of  many  tourists,  who  are 
generally  too  busy  with  churches,  galleries, 
and  ruins  to  take  time  to  gain  an  impres- 
sion  of  the  drama  of  a  strange  country. 


'FINE  FEATHERS." 


One  always  feels  a  hospitable  desire  to 
make  things  easy  for  foreigners  in  the  the- 
atrical world  who  have  the  enterprise  to  cross 
an  ocean  and  span  a  continent  before  they 
reach  us.  And  so  I  can  not  but  wonder  that 
some  good-natured  American  or  some  Ameri- 
canized Italian  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
English  language  had  not  given  Signor  Yin- 
cent  Ferrau  a  lift  in  the  preparation  of  the 
synopses  of  Mimi  Aguglia's  repertory  plays. 
As  it  is,  they  are  cloudy,  abrupt,  puzzling, 
and  comical ;  such  expressions  are  used  as 
"darting  stones  at  him,"  "the  poison  is  stop- 
ping her  heart."'  etc. :  the  gender  of  pronouns 
is  badly  mixed,  and  an  intending  murderess, 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  self- sacrifice 
to  save  her  brother  from  a  human  snake,  is 
''irritated"  to  find  that  somebody  has  pre- 
ceded her  in  killing  her  victim. 

As  may  be  seen  from  these  few  excerpts, 
the  play  is  of  a  sombreness !  But  then  it  is 
written  by  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  who  sees 
everything  through  a  mephitic  mist  of  eroti- 
cism, decadence,  and  crime.  What  an  Ameri- 
can audience,  uncomprehending  the  Italian 
language,  can  not  get  is  his  sonorous  and 
impressive  diction.  What  it  does  get  is  the 
atmosphere,  thick  with  evil  and  the  dread  of 
hidden  horrors,  that  hangs  over  "the  falling 
house"   of  the  De  Sangro  family. 

Mimi    Aguglia    fills    the    role    of    the    step- 
daughter   of    Augizia,    the    serving-maid    who 
has    captured    her    widowed    father,    and    ac- 
cuses   him    falsely    of    the    death    of   his    first 
wife.     The  Italians  call  Aguglia  "the  girl  with 
twenty  faces,"  but  it  is  not  her  features  that 
change  so  much  as  the  electric  hair  that  curls   [ 
on  her  scalp.     She  can  do  any  old  thing  with   j 
it.      In    "The    Daughter    of    Jorio,"    loosened   j 
and   curling   crisply   in  wild,  unconfined,    Me-   i 
dusa  spirals  above  her  brow,  it  looked  as  if 
she   were  freshly  charged  by  an  electric  bat-   | 
tery.      In   'Tedora"   it  was   decorously   curled   i 
under  an  ornamental,  gold-embroidered  coiffe.   j 
In    "The    Hidden    Torch"    it    was    modernly 
pompadoured.      It    alters    her    more    than    a 
change   of  wigs   can  alter   the  general   aspect 
of  a   countenance,   and   she  knows,   too,   even 
with   the  simplicity  of  her  uncostly  costumes, 
how    to    make   her   rounded    slenderness    look 
meagre      and      angular.       In      "The      Hidden 
Torch,"    which   title,    by   the    way,    is   a    sym- 
bolic   expression,    and    refers    to    the    neuras- 
thenically  inspired  vision  seen  by  Gigliola  of 
her      unavenged      mother's      funeral      torch, 
Aguglia    wore    a    rectangular    black    garment 
that    resembled    a    bolster    case    with    sleeves. 
But    she    got    her   effect.      With    her    narrow, 
pale  face,  and  the  look  of  secrecy  burning  in 
her  black  eyes,  she  looked  the  incarnation  of 
homely  family  tragedy,  and  her  body  seemed 
to  be   wasted  by   the   hidden   dread   that   was 
consuming  it. 

The  handsome  Sterni  gave  a  severe  jolt  to 
his  aesthetically  inclined  admirers  by  with- 
drawing his  well-moulded  features  behind  a 
transforming  mask  of  painted  beard,  and  pal- 
lor, and  wrinkles.  So  they  had  to  live  on 
the  unsuppressed  music  of  his  voice. 

The  tragedy  was  of  course  excellently  acted. 
But  it  took  Italians  to  appreciate  it.  As  in 
"The  Daughter  of  Jorio,"  there  is  a  sort  of 
folk-lore  suggestion  to  this  brooding  family 
atmosphere  of  crime  and  dread.  D'Annun- 
zio's  "La  Gioconda,"  for  instance,  played 
here  once  by  Florence  Roberts,  catches  us  on 
our  aesthetic  side.  But  there  is  nothing  aes- 
thetic in  "The  Hidden  Torch."  Imagine,  for 
instance,  a  woman  struck  by  paralysis  under 
our  very  eyes,  upon  being  forced  to  listen  to 
a  dreadful  revelation.  Imagine  a  pallid. 
shaking  invalid  suffering  from  heart  disease 
falling  dead,  after  nerving  himself  up  to  a 
sacrificial  murder,  when  he  sees  that  his 
daughter,  whom  he  wished  to  save  from  the 
crime,  has  doomed  herself  in  advance  to  ex- 
ry  death  by  the  poison  of  a  snake-bite. 
There  is  also  a  tubercular  lad  being  slowly 
poisoned  by  the  family  incubus.  However, 
the  Italians  admire  this  terrible  tragedy,  and 
consider  it  one  of  D'Annunzio's  best. 

In      iew   of  the   fact  that  the  Aguglia  com- 
pany   is   playing    for   dollars    in    an   American 
city  it  seems  to  me  a  better  move  to  play,  as 
they  are  doing  this  week,  a  lighter  line  of  ro- 
mai  Jc  drama  and  comedy.     In  the  meanwhile 
tonally,    am    well    pleased    to    have    had 
jiportunity    of    seeing    a    typical    Italian 
nv  playing  typical  Italian  tragedy.     The 


This  last,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  play  of 
Eugene  Walter's  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
story  of  a  man  who  preferred  the  simple  life 
with  honesty,  but  became  a  grafter  so  that 
his  pretty  wife  could  indulge  her  inborn  pas- 
sion for  fine  feathers.  Which  shows  that 
pretty  wives  are  frequently  very  expensive 
luxuries.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  poor 
wretch  who  married  a  pretty  wife  in  De 
Maupassant's  "The  Xecklace."  His  life  be- 
came a  joyless,  long-sustained,  sordid  struggle 
to  pay  his  debt,  because  he  was  honest. 

Bob  Reynolds  is  of  that  unlucky  type  that 
becomes  dishonest  without  conviction,  and 
consequently  without  nerve.  His  career  of 
grafting  was  short,  stormy,  wretched,  and 
tragic  in  its  close. 

The  character  of  John  Brand,  the  tempter, 
his  cold,  fixed  determination  to  get  money 
at  all  hazards,  and  his  ruthless  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  any  victim  that  gets  in 
his  way,  is  the  notable  thing  in  the  play;  so, 
too,  the  contrast  between  the  two  men. 
Brand  is  the  consistent  one :  Reynolds  the 
inconsistent.  The  latter  pays  for  his  incon- 
sistency with  his  life,  leaving  his  Mephisto- 
pheles  rich,  secure,  and  triumphant. 

Such  is  life — as  Eugene  Walter  sees  it. 
Of  course  we  know  he  is  right.  Life,  when 
it  is  looked  steadily  in  the  face,  is  a  grim 
and  terrible  thing,  whose  truths  men  keep 
from  their  wives.  They  have  refreshed 
themselves  in  the  past  by  resting  their 
wearied  spirits  in  the  mental  Utopias  in  which 
many  women  live.  How  will  it  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  women,  too,  look  at  life  with  all 
the  veils  pulled  aside?  What  a  pity  that  we 
can  not  take  a  peep  at  this  world  of  changing 
customs  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  j 
hence  and  see  how  ill  or  well  civilized  hu- 
manity will  have  assimilated  its  altered  so- 
cial,  moral,   and  industrial  code. 

A  second  hearing  of  "Fine  Feathers"  shows, 
however,  that  there  is  a  faintly  artificial  at- 
mosphere pervading  it,  and  in  spite  of  having 
dipped  more  truly  and  deeply  into  the  con- 
ditions of  general  life,  "The  Easiest  Way" 
is  the  play  that  seems  to  work  out  more  in- 
evitably. The  drama  that  developes  in  "Fine 
Feathers"  reaches  to  such  a  high-pitched 
plane  that  all  the  relief  afforded  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  emancipated  Mrs.  Collins  and 
the   lymphatic    Frieda    is    needed. 

Since  the  play  was  produced  here  before, 
comparisons  are  inevitable.  Rose  Coghlan,  of 
course,  assumes,  with  the  same  unctuous  yet 
legitimate  comedy,  the  role  of  Jane's  sordid 
and  cynical  neighbor.  Charlotte  Tittell  im- 
proves on  the  character  of  the  maid,  and 
shows  herself,  as  she  did  also  in  "The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest,"  a  valuable  utility 
woman.  For  some  reason  Max  Figman's 
airy,  graceful  comedy  displayed  with  too  or- 
nate an  effect  the  character  of  Dick  Meade. 
Charles  Cherry  plays  the  role  in  the  present 
all-star  company — for  the  other  one  was  a 
constellation  also — with  a  greater  simplicity 
and  sense  of  sincerity.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rose  Coghlan  and  Charlotte  Tittell, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Charles  Cherry  was 
more  at  home  in  his  role  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  the  rather  over-stressed  emo- 
tional scenes  his  quiet  yet  sympathetic  re- 
straint served  as  a  balance  wheel.  Profes- 
sionals say  that  the  second  night  of  a  bill 
always  acts  as  a  reactionary  period  after  the 
nerve  tension  of  the  first.  I  was  there  Tues- 
day night,  and  felt  that  neither  Gladys  Han- 
son nor  Charles  Richman  were  at  their  best. 
Her  emotion  was  too  high-pitched  and  hys- 
terical, his  portrayal  of  John  Brand  had  not 
the  passionless  fixity,  under  a  genial  cloak,  of 
Wilton  Lackaye's.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  many 
good  points  about  his  characterization, 
Charles  Richman  did  not  quite  succeed  in 
fitting  on  to  his  features  the  character  mask 
of  John  Brand.  The  character  of  Jane 
Reynolds  departs  considerably  from  the  line 
to  which  stage  conventions  have  accustomed 
us,  and  I  consider  it  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
portray.  A  woman  who  is  such  a  peculiar 
blend  of  unprincipledness,  self-indulgence,  de- 
votion, and  truth-telling  candor  is.  while  en- 
tirely plausible  and  natural,  rather  difficult 
to  represent  histrionically.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  general  sum  of  human  types, 
many  like  her,  women  who  are  both  by  in- 
stinct and  training  thoroughly  conventional, 
and  who  fulfill  their  domestic  relations  ef- 
ficiently and  affectionately,  and  yet  whose 
honesty  is  non-existent  when  it  conflicts  with 
their    dv;irt>. 

George   Stuart   Christie,   in  the  role  of   Bob 
Reynolds,  has  a  piece  of  work  cut  out  for  him 


that  is  much  more  taxing  than  that  to  which 
he  is  ordinarily  assigned,  and  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  in  every  scene  but  the  highly 
emotional  series  preceding  the  suicide  that  we 
quite  forgot  that  he  usually  plays  the  juve- 
nile lead.  But  these  scenes  referred  to  did 
not  go  convincingly  enough  ;  that  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  generally  excellent  work  of 
the  company.  It  seemed  to  me  that  both 
Miss  Hansen  and  Mr.  Christie  rather  brushed 
the  skirts  of  melodrama,  and,  perhaps,  with 
Eugene  Walter's  connivance.  However,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  weekly  jumps  into 
new  plays  precludes  finish  and  the  complete 
polish  that  only  frequent  rehearsals  permit. 
It  is  always  a  good  point  in  a  story  or  a 
play  when  all  the  ends  are  not  too  neatly 
wound  up  and  tucked  out  of  the  way  and 
when  we  are  left  speculating.  It  is  so  in 
"Fine  Feathers."  Did  John  Brand  get  off 
as  safely  as  he  thought  ?  Did  Dick  Meade 
show  the  real  villain  up  in  his  muck-raking 
articles  ?  And  above  all,  how  did  Jane  meet 
the  altered  conditions  of  her  life  ?  Jane, 
whose  god  and  fetich  was  fine  feathers,  and 
who,  after  having  experienced  the  joy  of 
possession,  suddenly  finds  herself  bereft  of 
the  indulgent  husband  who  sold  his  mess  of 
pottage  so  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
obliged  to   say   "no"  to   the  beloved  one. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  probabilities  are  that  Liane  Carrera, 
who  so  openly  relies  upon  her  relationship  to 
Anna  Held  to  give  her  prestige  on  the  stage, 
has  an  idea  that  she  has  the  makings  of  a 
star  in  her  small  self.  And  perhaps  she  has, 
but  starship  will  never  come  by  her  insisting 
too  much  upon  being  "a  pocket  edition  of 
ma."  The  daughter  affects  the  eye  make-up 
of  her  mother,  and  goes  through  the  same 
optical  gymnastics.  She  also  carefully  culti- 
vates the  maternal  brand  of  French  accent, 
which  is  a  commercial  article,  warranted  for 
stage  use  only. 

In  other  respects  she  is  small,  well-formed, 
larged-eyed,  and  good-looking ;  pretty,  prob- 
ably, if  she  would  scrub  off  a  few  inches  of 
her  stage  eyelashes  <i  la  Anna  Held.  She 
sings  a  made-to-order  song  of  the  goo-goo 
order,  and  makes  her  eyes  revolve  circu- 
larly in  their  orbits  in  the  same  distressing 
manner  that  Anna  Held  affects.  For  my  own 
poor  part,  I  find  the  thought  fatiguing  of  hav- 
ing loosed  upon  the  stage  another  edition  of 
Anna  Held,  pocket  or  otherwise.  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  I  would  ad- 
vise the  youthful  Liane  to  put  her  gold- 
embroidered  stage  hangings  and  all  the  fixings 
purchased  by  "muzzer's"  cash  in  storage,  dis- 
charge her  six  kiss-curly  chorus  girls  and  her 
expert  dancing  young  man,  who  are  really 
supplying  the  professional  merit  of  the  show, 
and  go  off  into  obscurity  and  learn  to  dance 
and  sing.  At  present  she  can  do  neither  of 
these  two  indispensables  well,  and  she  really 
needs  some  acquirement  upon  which  to  hang 
a  very  large  aggregation  of  self-confidence. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  she  stop  traveling 
on  her  relationship  to  "ma,"  for  there  is  a 
point  at  which  the  foolish  public  becomes 
very*  sharp,  critical,  and  merciless,  and  that 
is  when  a  dot  tries  to  make  itself  out  to  be  a 
i  twinkling  star. 

What  a  change  there  was  when  Trixie  Fri- 
i  ganza,  epitome  of  all  that  is  hearty,  genuine, 
;  comical,  and  gifted  in  the  line  of  vaudeville 
|  star  comedyship,  bounced  upon  the  stage. 
!  "Ah !"  we  sighed  with  satisfaction,  "now  we 
have  the  real  thing!"  She  took  possession 
|  of  the  house  at  once,  and  poured  forth  a 
fluent  medley  of  song,  dance,  and  delicious 
;  irrational  nonsense.  Trixie  Friganza  is  one 
of  those  May  Irwinish.  born-funny  people 
who  have  a  large,  expansive  sense  of  humor, 
and  a  natural  genius  for  making  people  laugh. 
People  of  that  type  are  mentally  quick  at 
putting  themselves  in  others'  places.  She 
sees  her  side  and  the  other  fellow's,  and 
voices  it,  too,  and  as  her  rapid  thoughts 
course  through  her  mind  they  bubble  out  in 
a  string  of  ridiculous  comment  that  keeps  the 
audience  in  a  roar.  Like  May  Irwin,  she  has 
the  Western  "r"  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, is  a  valuable  possession.  It  doesn't 
grace  drawing-room  comedy,  but  it  makes  for 
genuineness.  It  presupposes  the  type  of  per 
son  who  isn't  "showing  off,"  for  the  showy 
individual  generally  tries  to  polish  up  his 
home  accent  if  there  are  any  inelegancies 
about  it.  Trixie  Friganza — and,  by  the  way, 
what  an  excellent  stage  name  hers  is — does 
so  many  things  in  a  straight-ahead  rush  that 
it  is  difficult  to  particularize ;  but  she  chats, 
and  confides  in  the  orchestra  leader,  and  lays 
traps  for  the  noise-man,  and  gives  away  stage 
effects,  and  proudly  draws  the  attention  of  her 
confidante  to  the  quality  of  her  satins  and 
furs,  and  becomes  irreverent  over  colored 
spot-lights  and  other  stage  effects,  and  re- 
cites stage  guff  with  laugh-traps  in  it,  and 
sings  talking  songs,  and  teeters  through  giddy- 
little  incidental  dancing  steps,  and  makes  in- 
cidental comments  of  a  refreshingly  irreverent 
nature  over  the  "muzzer's  daughter"  that  has 
just  preceded  her,  and  finally  she  does  the 
Apache    dance.      It    is    a    little    piece    of    spe- 


cialization that  is  a  magnificent  wind-up  to 
all  the  inconsequential  comicalities  that  pre-  , 
cedes  it.  True,  she  has  a  prior  specialty  in 
which  she  half-sings,  half-recites,  looking,  by  ] 
the  way,  very  handsome  and  striking  as  an  I 
Indian  suffragette,  but  the  piece  de  resistance  j 
is  the  Apache  dance.  We  have  seen  this 
rich  bit  of  dance  burlesque  before,  when  she 
came  out  with  the  "Follies  of  1912"'  organiza-  I 
tion,  but  the  fun  is  just  as  rich  and  fruitful 
as  if  it  were  new  to  us.  With  a  black  Apache 
garment  drawn  tightly  over  her  ample  propor- 
tions, her  substantial  legs  flashing  in  white 
stockings,  a  red  Carmen  flower  in  her  mouth, 
and  a  withering  expression  on  her  features, 
this  delightful  being  reduced  the  audience  to 
abject  helplessness  by  her  burlesque  of  a  ter- 
rible female  disdainfully  banging  a  slim  male 
partner  around  the  stage  a  la  Apache.  Miss 
Friganza  is  assisted  by  two  engaging  youths, 
one  of  whom  makes  an  excellent  buffer  during 
the  Apache  dance,  while  the  other  has  a 
smile  as  genuine  as  Trixie's  talent.  Enviable 
beings  !  they  both  enjoy  their  job  passionately 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Trixie  herself  was 
to  them  a  fount  of  living  and  frequently  un- 
expected joy.  For  her  humor  has  tangents, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  fixed  or  re- 
stricted  about   its   workings. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  good  things 
on  the  bill,  chief  among  them  Clark  and 
Verdi,  a  pair  of  Italian  comedians  who  give 
excellent  imitations  of  the  job-hunting 
"wop."  and  the  proudly'  elevated  miniature 
|  boss.  There  is  much  humor  and  imitative 
ability  in  the  pair,  and  their  act  kept  the 
house  absorbed  and  amused.  So  did  that  of 
Ray  Conlin,  a  ventriloquist  who  fascinated 
the  audience  by  the  skill  with  which  he  re- 
tained an  air  of  polite  immobility  while  listen- 
ing to  his  dummy  fly  into  a  passion,  rend  the 
air  with  vocal  indignation,  pour  forth  a  flood 
of  slangy  billingsgate,  and  finally  melt  into 
maudlin  tears.  The  dialogue  that  he  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dummy  contained  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  dummy 
.  humor,  and,  surprising  at  all  times  as  is  the 
!  skill  of  the  usual  vaudeville  ventriloquist, 
Mr.  Conlin's  was  so  invisibly  exerted  that  it 
,  became    startling. 

Josephine  H\rt  Phelps. 


Maria  Carmi,  who  plays  the  part  of  the 
Madonna  in  "The  Miracle,"  is  known  as  "the 
lady  with  the  Botticelli  face."  Taking  the 
role  of  the  Madonna  constitutes  her  sole  dra-  , 
matic  experience,  yet  because  of  this  one  part 
she  is  famous  as  an  actress  all  over  Europe. 
When  Max  Reinhardt,  the  producer,  Karl 
Vollmoellor,  the  author,  and  Engelbert 
Humperdinck,  the  composer,  were  preparing 
for  the  initial  presentation  of  "The  Miracle" 
at  Olympia  in  London,  in  1911,  it  was  their 
idea  to  use  an  effigy  for  the  Madonna.  But 
meeting  Maria  Carmi,  Professor  Humperdinck 
was  struck  with  her  features  and  carriage. 
Miss  Carmi  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage. 
But  Humperdinck  finally  persuaded  her  to  es- 
say the  trying  part  at  a  rehearsal-  He 
wanted  to  see  what  the  great  stage  manager, 
Reinhardt,  would  say.  Reinhardt  was  en- 
thralled. Miss  Carmi  was  a  find.  Since  then 
she  has  taken  the  part  of  the  Madonna  in  all 
the  European  productions  of  the  vast  pageant, 
in  London,  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  and  else- 
where throughout  Germany  and  Austria.  She 
will  come  to  this  country  for  the  American 
presentation  of  "The  Miracle"  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  fact  that  Miss  Carmi 
must  sit  motionless,  and  with  the  same  ex- 
pression, for  forty  consecutive  minutes  during 
the  course  of  the  wordless  drama  gives  an 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  part. 


History'  has  chronicled  the  careers  of  the 
girls  of  the  original  "Floradora"  sextet,  but 
|  not  a  word  about  the  boys.  Carl  Stall,  who 
next  season  is  going  to  sing  and  act  the  part 
of  Racz,  the  Gipsy  musician,  in  Henry  W. 
Savage's  production  of  the  operetta  "Sari."' 
is  an  original  "Floradora"  sextet  boy.  That 
was  his  first  engagement  on  the  stage.  Pre- 
viously he  had  studied  voice  in  Milan,  under 
Guilio  Moretti  for  a  year  and  then  under 
Franz  Emerich  for  three  years.  After  his  en- 
gagement with  "Floradora"  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  sang  in  grand  opera  in  Barese. 
Mr.  Stall  is  a  native  of  Cincinnati  and  was 
educated  at  Canasius  College  in  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Stall  says  that  of  the  five  other  boys  with 
him  in  the  first  production  of  "Floradora" 
only  one  other  is'tiow  on  the  stage.  The  re- 
maining four  have  been  very  successful  in 
commercial  pursuits. 


After  all  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  not  make  a 
"farewell"  tour  as  announced.  She  is  con- 
fined to  her  bed  and  the  doctors  say  that  she 
will  never  be  able  to  walk  again  without  the 
aid  of  a  cane  or  a  crutch  because  one  of 
her  knees  has  become  permanently  affected 
by  disease.  She  has  been  at  Dax  taking  the 
mud  baths,  but  they  did  not  benefit  her  as 
much  as  was  hoped.  All  members  of  her 
company  are  looking  for  other  engagements, 
and  W.  F.  Connor  has  been  notified  that  Mme. 
Bernhardt  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  her  con- 
tract with  him. 


Tvly  25,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Paul  Rainey  Hunt  Pictures  at  the  Cort. 

Commencing  Sunday  matinee,  July  26,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  Paul  J.  Rainey's  series  of 
1914  African  Hunt  Pictures  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  outside  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  These  pictures  form  the  most 
thrilling  and  spectacular  entertainment  ever 
placed  before  the  public,  and  depict  animal 
life  such  as  it  exists  in  British  East  Africa 
in  every  conceivable  form.  In  taking  these 
pictures  Mr.  Rainey  had  very  many  narrow- 
escapes  from  death.  The  same  lion  which 
killed  Fritz  Schindler  also  charged  Mr. 
Rainey,  and  but  for  the  timely  bullet  of  an 
attendant  be,  too,  would  have  no  doubt 
shared  the  same  fate. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  new  series  is 
that  of  a  charging  lion  which  is  killed  when 
within  five  feet  of  the  cinematograph.  An- 
other is  that  of  a  water-hole  on  the  great 
northern  desert  of  Africa  where  all  of  the 
animals  thereabout  come  to  drink.  While 
this  water-hole  is  in  the  same  locality  where 
the  former  Rainey  elephant  hunt  pictures 
were  taken  it  shows  an  entirely  different  and 
decidedly  interesting  series  of  animal  life.  A 
cheetah  hunt  is  also  shown  in  vivid  detail. 
The  lithe,  spotted  animal,  which  is  a  species 
of  the  leopard,  becomes  treed  and  is  brought 
to  the  ground  by  the  arrows  of  the  natives 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Rainey  on  this  trip. 
The  dik  dik,  a  tiny  species  of  the  antelope, 
not  much  larger  than  a  jack-rabbit,  is  shown 
for  the  first  time.  African  wart  hogs,  lions, 
tigers,  monkeys,  buffaloes,  elephants,  snakes, 
and  apparently  all  species  of  wild  animals 
that  inhabit  the  jungles  of  Africa  are  pic- 
tured with  remarkable  clearness  in  their  na- 
tive haunts. 

There  is  also  shown  a  tribe  of  Wanderabos 
in  their  home  life  and  festive  celebrations. 
They  are  nicknamed  "Honey  Climbers"  on 
account  of  their  love  for  honey  and  the 
ability  with  which  they  climb  trees  to  obtain 
it.     The  bees  will  not  sting  these  natives. 

During  the  San  Francisco  engagement 
there  will  be  three  performances  daily.     Two 

AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  lUiUill  va^ta  Stockton  and  Pmdl 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Dav 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

CHRYSTAL  HERNE  and  Her  Company  in 
the  Dramatic  Playlet,  "Dora,"  by  Julie  Heme; 
ERNETTE  ASORIA,  with  Hiss  Eliante  and 
Chevalier  de  Mar,  in  Society  and  Cyclonic 
Dances;  PRINCE  LAI  MON  KIM,  the  Noted 
Chinese  Tenor;  THE  SEEBACKS,  with 
HARRY  SEEBACK,  World's  Champion  Bag 
Puncher,  in  His  Athletic  Novelty;  EMIL 
PALLENBERG,  with  his  THREE  TRAINED 
BEARS  ON  SKATES  AND  BICYCLES; 
CLARK  and  VERDI;  FIVE  MELODY 
MAIDS  AND  A  MAN:  Last  Week,  Immense 
Hit,    TRIXIE  FRIGANZA. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50e.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time     Sat.     Night— AGL'GLIA    in     "The 
Forge    Master" 


STARTING   SUNDAY-   MATINEE,   JULY'  26 
3— TIMES  DAILY'— 3 

1   and  3  p.  m.  mats 15c  and  25c 

8:30  p.  m.   (reserved) 15c,  25c  and  50c 

NEW  SERIES  1914 

PAUL  J.  RAINEY'S 
AFRICAN  HUNT  PICTURES 

More   Wonderful    Than   the    First   Set. 
SEE    THE    CHARGING    LION! 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


ISABELLE  FLETCHER.   CHARLES   AYRES 

AND   COMPANY 

In    Willard    Mack's   Stirring  Tale  of  the 

Frozen   North 

"BE     GAME" 

Special    Return     Engagement    of    the    World's 
Greatest    Animal    Comedians 

"LITTLE     HIP" 

The    Tiny    Trained    Elephant 

"NAPOLEON" 

The  Funny  Chimpanzee  with  the  Human  Brain 

DON'T  LET  THE  KIDDIES  MISS  'EM: 

ANOTHER  GREAT  8-ACT   BILL: 


Gaielu 


OTABEELL- 

NEAR 

POWELL 

JIWME  cSUT.4141 


THIRD     BIG    WEEK! 

"CABIRIA" 

The    Greatest    Photo-Spectacle    Ever    Produced 

GABRIELE    D'ANNUNZIO'S 

MASTEKWORK 

Every    afternoon   at   2:15    and    evening   at   8:15 

Superb   Orchestra  and  a   Grand   Opera    Chorus 

Matinee    prices,    25    and    50    cents;    evening 

prices,    25c,    50c,    75c. 

ALL    SEATS    RESERVED. 


in   the   afternoon    at    one   and    three    and    one 
in  the  evening  at  eight-thirty. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Chrystal  Heme,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  and  cleverest  of  the  younger 
leading  legitimate  actresses  of  this  country, 
will  head  the  Orpheum  bill  next  week,  ap- 
pearing in  a  dramatic  playlet,  entitled  "Dora," 
which  was  written  for  her  by  her  sister,  Julie 
Heme.  A  specially  selected  company  will 
assist  Miss  Heme  in  giving  full  effect  to  the 
play,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  most 
competent   critics. 

Among  the  number  of  artists  of  high  re- 
pute presenting  society  dances  is  Ernette 
Asoria,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Eliante  and  Chevalier  de  Mar,  will  introduce 
a  series  of  these  captivating  terpsichorean 
efforts  and  will  also  appear  in  a  number  of 
cyclonic  dances. 

Prince  Lai  Mon  Kim,  the  Chinese  tenor, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Orientals  gifted  with 
an  appreciation  of  Occidental  music  and  a 
voice  which  enables  him  to  do  it  full  justice. 
Lai  Mon  Kim  sings  principally  in  English, 
using  a  programme  which  ranges  from  grand 
opera  to  popular  numbers  and  includes  many 
favorite  ballads.  He  has  also  translated  sev- 
eral popular  song  hits  of  the  day  into  Chi- 
nese and  his  rendition  of  them  is  vastly  enter- 
taining. 

The  Seebacks  offer  a  particularly  interest- 
ing act.  The  male  member  of  the  team  is 
Harry  Seeback,  the  champion  bag  puncher. 
His  partner,  pretty  Harriety  Seeback,  aids 
him  in  his  gymnastic  stunts  and  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance  in  an  exceedingly 
fetching  costume. 

Emil  Pallenberg,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Berlin,  will  introduce  three  trained  bears 
which  are  simply  marvelous.  One  of  them 
is  a  huge  gray  Siberian,  another  a  big  black 
Japanese,  and  the  third  a  medium  Siberian. 
They  give  exhibitions  on  roller  skates  and 
bicycles  that  rival  many  human  performances 
in  these  lines. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Clark  and 
Verdi,  the  Five  Melody  Maids  and  a  Man. 
With  this  bill  Trixie  Friganza,  who  is  mak- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  hits  in  vaudeville, 
will   close   her   too    short   engagement. 


comedians,  in  "After  the  Reception" ;  Gallo- 
way and  Roberts,  black-faced  comedians,  and 
the   Nome  Victrolas. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Gaiety  Continues  "  Cabiria," 
"Cabiria"  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  begins  its 
third  week  with  every  evidence  of  a  con- 
tinued and  an  indefinite  success  which  could 
run  for  a  period  of  months  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  bookings  outside  of  San  Francisco 
have  to  be  met,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
D'Annunzio  masterwork  will  remain  at  the 
Gaiety  for  more  than  one  or  two  weeks 
longer. 

In  its  musical  expressiveness,  in  its  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  in  its 
appeal  to  the  senses  that  thrill,  "Cabiria"  is 
unique  among  all  photo-spectacles,  and  an 
adequate  description  is  as  impossible  as  a  de- 
scription of  a  Dore  masterpiece,  a  Dante 
canto,  or  the  "Illiad"  of  Homer.  A  personal 
contact  is  necessary. 

The  spectacle  was  assembled  and  projected 
by  the  Itala  Film  Company,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  in  the  picture  there  was 
evidenced  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  because 
D'Annunzio's  story  deals  with  the  third  cen- 
tury, B.  C-.  when  Rome  by  capturing  Car- 
thage became  the  mistress  of  the  world  and 
rose  to  the  height  of  her  power.  A  delicious 
romance  is  intertwined  in  the  historic  scenes, 
holding  the  interest  of  the  witnesser  with  a 
grip   that   reaches   across   the   many  centuries. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Without  question  one  of  the  best  drawing 
magnets  that  ever  played  the  circuit  of  the 
Pantages  theaters  is  booked  to  reappear  at 
the  popular  Market  Street  vaudeville  house, 
opening  next  Sunday  as  the  principal  head- 
liner  on  an  exceptionally  good  eight-act  show. 
"Little  Hip,"  the  tiny  trained  elephant  with 
the  almost  human  brain,  and  mischievous 
"Napoleon,"  the  frisky  chimpanzee,  are  the 
animal  comedy  duo  which  have  been  again 
breaking  box-office  records  on  the  circuit. 
"Nap"  is  funnier  than  ever  with  his  tantaliz- 
ing capers,  while  "Little  Hip"  is  bowling  and 
playing  ball  in  his  regulation  big  league  style. 
This  is  an  act  that  the  little  tykes  delight 
in  and  the  two  animal  chums  will  hold  a  re- 
ception on  the  stage  some  day  during  the 
week   for  the   little   folks. 

Willard  Mack,  who  is  accumulating  a  bulg- 
ing bank  roll  by  supplying  vaudeville  acts  for 
stock  players,  has  written  a  genuine  thriller 
entitled  "Be  Game,"  for  Isabelle  Fletcher  and 
Charles  Ay  res,  until  recently  leading  per- 
formers with  the  Ye  Liberty  Theatre,  Oak- 
land, where  the  two  favorites  played  for  five 
successive  seasons.  Miss  Fletcher  is  en- 
thusiastic over  Mack's  playlet  and  expects  to 
create  a  small-sized  sensation  with  the 
|  sketch. 

The  other  big  features  on  the  bill  are  the 
Gallarinni  Family  of  talented  musicians ;  the 
Alpha  troupe  of  hoop-rollers  and  diavolo 
throwers ;    Barnes    and    Barron,    two    dialect 


Robert  Eugene  Pougheon,  to  whom  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  painting  has  just 
been  awarded,  is  a  French  artist  who  has  al- 
ready attained  a  high  place  among  painters 
of   the   world. 

Professor  Florenz  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University  will  sever  his  connection  with  the 
university  after  the  present  academic  term, 
and  will  return  home.  He  is  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity. 

M.  Regis  d'Oliveira,  the  first  Brazilian 
minister  at  Tokyo  in  several  years,  goes  to 
his  new  post  well  equipped  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office.  He  has  long  been  in  the 
government  service,  and  will  go  from  Cuba, 
where  he  has  ably  represented  Brazil. 

The  first  secretary  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  United  States  to  be  distin- 
guished by  an  honorary  degree  is  Munson 
Havens  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  was  recently 
awarded  the  title.  Master  of  Arts,  by  Oberlin 
College  in  recognition  of  "his  making  larger 
and  higher  ideals  for  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country."  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  "Old  Valentines,"  one  of  the  success- 
ful novels  of  this  year. 

Arthur  Lamb,  who,  having  successfully 
passed  the  entrance  examinations,  will  enter 
Harvard  University  in  October,  is  but  four- 
teen years  old.  He  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  youngest  pipe  organists  in 
the  country.  Last  year  he  served  as  assistant 
organist  at  Old  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  at 
the  week-day  services.  At  the  Community 
Christmas  Tree  celebration  last  winter  he 
played  the  organ  as  accompanist  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  children  who  sang  the  Yuletide 
carols. 

Seiiora  Ramonas  R.  Flores,  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  Mexican  Constitutionalists  and 
attached  to  the  brigade  of  General  Carrasco, 
is  one  of  the  half-dozen  women  to  hold  com- 
missions in  the  rebel  service,  all  won  by 
action  on  the  field  of  battle.  She  is  the 
widow  of  Major  Flores,  an  artillery  officer, 
who  was  killed  in  the  first  Madero  revolu- 
tion of  1910.  She  has  taken  part  in  thirty- 
two  battles  and  engagements,  and  has  twice 
been  wounded. 

Sir  Conyngham  Greene,  who  was  recently 
created  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  is  British 
ambassador  to  Japan.  He  entered  the  For- 
eign Office  in  1877,  and  was  secretary  at 
Athens  in  1880,  subsequently  serving  as  sec- 
retary and  charge  in  Germany,  The  Hague, 
Brussels,  Teheran,  and  Pretoria,  until  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion in  1901.  In  1905  he  was  transferred  to 
Rumania,  to  Denmark  in  1910,  and  to  Japan 
in   1912,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

Elmer  A.  Sperry,  winner  of  the  $50,000 
prize  offered  by  the  French  war  department 
for  a  stabilizer  which  makes  aeroplane  flying 
safe,  is  an  American,  a  resident  of  New 
York.  The  test  was  made  at  Paris.  The 
inventor  first  attracted  wide  attention  in  this 
country  by  a  gyroscopic  compass,  which  is 
now  used  by  the  warships  of  a  number  of 
nations.  It  is  asserted  that  his  latest  inven- 
tion makes  aeroplanes  safe  under  almost  any 
circumstances. 

Professor  Meyer  Bloomfield,  who  will  leave 
soon  for  Palestine  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission of  three  appointed  by  some  of  the 
leading  philanthropists  of  this  country'  to 
make  a  social  survey  of  the  needs  and  the 
problems  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  the  Harvard 
University  lecturer  on  vocational  guidance 
and  special  professor  of  this  subject  at  Bos- 
ton University.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  sent  Professor  Bloomfield  on  sev- 
eral important  missions.  In  1911  the  War 
Department  sent  him  to  investigate  social  and 
educational  problems  in  Porto  Rico.  Stim- 
son  put  into  effect  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions in  that  report.  In  1912  he  visited  the 
Indian  schools  of  the  country,  particularly 
those  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  He  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia for  some  time,  lecturing  at  the  State 
University. 


Eleanor  Brent,  who  will  be  Every  woman 
next  season  in  Henry  W.  Savage's  production 
of  Walter  Browne's  morality  play  of  that 
name,  set  out  to  be  a  physician.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  who  was  a  member  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  George  Washington  University. 
After  finishing  at  the  National  Cathedral 
School.  Miss  Brent  entered  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  took  the  medical 
course.  She  studied  for  three  years,  but  in 
1905  she  gave  it  up  to  go  on  the  stage. 


Rare  Chinese  Sculptures. 
Rare  Chinese  sculptures  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  collection  in  the  New  York- 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  more  im- 
portant of  the  pair  is  a  stone  statue  of  the 
goddess  Kouan  Yin,  which  last  year  was  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  Exposition  of  Asiatic 
Arts  in  the  Museum  Cernuschi  in  Paris. 
This  statue  came  out  of  one  of  the  Longinen 
caves  and  belongs  to  a  group  of  sculptures 
most  important  in  the  development  of  the  art 
in  China.  They  were  executed  between  523 
and  675  and  represent  the  height  of  Chinese 
art  under  Buddhist  influence.  The  second 
Chinese  sculpture  recently  acquired  is  a  head 
of  Bodhisattva.  It  is  regarded  as  expressive 
in  a  high  degree  of  the  harmony  and  mysti- 
cism, the  serenity  and  majesty  so  charac- 
teristic of  Buddhist  sculpture.  Numerous 
heads  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  ex- 
ported from  the  caves  of  China  from  which 
they  were  excavated,  but  none  is  regarded  as 
equal  to  this  as  a  specimen  of  Chinese  sculp- 
ture.     It   dates   from   the   sixth   century. 


Shakespeare  for  twopence  (soldiers,  sailors, 
postmen,  and  Boy  Scouts  in  uniform  halt- 
price),  and  a  good  ragtime  tune  thrown  in 
between  every  scene  is  as  much  as  any  one 
can  expect,  and  it  is  provided  at  "The  Old 
Vic,"  in  Waterloo  road,  for  all  who  care  to 
go  (says  the  London  Express).  "Twelfth 
Night"  was  the  play  last  night,  and  a  great 
many  did  care  to  go. 


Are  You  Satisfied? 

Seems  an  odd  question  to  ask,  but  it  is 
worth  considering.  Men  gain  satisfaction 
through  work  well  done,  but  the  moment  a 
man  declares  himself  satisfied  with  his 
place  in  the  world,  perfectly  content  with 
all  conditions,  that  moment  has  his  useful- 
ness begun  to  deteriorate — he  is  slipping. 
He  has  planted  his  feet  on  the  downhill 
grade,  even  though  he  may  not  realize  it. 
He  is  going  instead  of  coming.  The  busi- 
ness house  which  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment is  doomed  in  time.  It  may  have 
built  up  a  large  trade,  but  it  is  putting  it- 
self in  a  position  to  be  shoved  aside  by 
some  hustling  competitor  which  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  conditions,  and  is  devoting  time 
to  the  study  of  supplanting  old  methods 
with  new. 

No  business  house  today  would  be  satis- 
fied with  oil  lamps  ;  yet  it  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  they  were  in  use.  Neither 
would  a  firm  for  a  moment  think  of  using 
heating  stoves  to  keep  the  place  comfort- 
able. Nobody  would  hire  a  man  to  make 
a  trip  and  canvass  for  business  if  the 
transaction  could  be  perfected  in  a  few 
minutes  by  telephone  from  the  office.  A 
Massachusetts  farmer  recently  used  the 
'phone  in  his  home  and  sold  a  big  crop 
of  onions  to  city  commission  houses,  and 
at  a  time  when  some  of  his  neighbors 
were  letting  their  crops  rot  in  the  field — 
didn't  know  where  to  look  for  a  market. 
But  he  wasn't  satisfied,  and  he  believed  in 
modern   methods.      Electricity    helped   him. 

Now,  the  question  is,  are  you  satisfied 
with  your  power?  If  the  power  you  are 
using  isn't  giving  entire  satisfaction  it  is 
time  to  make  a  change,  for  you  can  get 
power  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction, 
and  give  it  cheaper  than  private  plants  can 
produce  it.  That  is  the  power  supplied  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
furnishers  of  the  famous  "Pacific  Service." 
which  now  covers  two-thirds  of  the  State 
of  California.  "Pacific  Service"  is  quick, 
always  reliable,  economical.  It  is  always 
ready.  It  has  demonstrated  its  low  cost 
and  its  thorough  efficiency  by  replacing  nu- 
merous private  power  plants,  whose  own- 
ers were  not  satisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  power  that  makes  the 
wheels  go  "round  at  the  great  Union  Iron 
Works  ;  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  pri- 
vate plant  at  the  Sutro  Baths,  and  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  is  using  "Pacific  Service" 
to  operate  its  street-car  lines,  rather  than 
manufacture  power  at   a   steam   plant. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  large  con- 
tracts which  have  demonstrated  the  su- 
periority of  "Pacific  Service"  in  this  city. 
In  the  country  districts  similar  conditions 
are  met,  in  proportion  to  population.  Even 
the  farmer  is  no  longer  satisfied.  He  is  a 
man  of  action  now.  He  has  learned  that 
he  can  not  depend  upon  Nature  for  rain, 
so  he  produces  artificial  rain,  and  finds  it 
a  big  improvement  on  Nature,  A  well  is 
put  down  and  he  installs  an  electrically 
driven  pump.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric strings  a  wire  to  his  pump,  he  turns 
a  lever  and  water  gushes  forth  to  make  his 
land  bear  a  rich  harvest.  Water  is  his 
when  he  wants  it.  He  can  lau^h  at  di- 
spells. 

For  the  man  who  contemplates  th 
of  electric  pnwer  for  any  purpose  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  maintains 
a  department  which  he  will  always  find  at 
his  disposat.  Engineering  advice  is  fur 
nished  without  charge,  and  alt 
large  or  small,  are  gladly  work* 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Every  now  and  then  some  one  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  ladies'  newspaper  with  some  blue- 
penciled  paragraph  indicating  an  editorial 
opinion  of  something  said  in  this  column. 
The  opinion  is  frequently  of  the  admonitory 
kind  and  intended  to  do  us  good.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  militancy.  Some- 
times it  is  merely  explanatory  of  woman's 
great  work  in  the  world,  as  for  example  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman's  ideal  of  the 
home  of  the  future,  which  will  be  supplied 
with  comestibles  through  a  sort  of  subter- 
ranean sewer  and  where  the  children's  little 
noses  will  be  wiped  at  stated  intervals  by 
machinery.  But  we  have  just  received  a  copy 
of  the  Ladies'  World  and  with  no  blue  pencil 
markings.  Perhaps  we  are  intended  to  read 
the  whole  of  it,  or  at  least  those  parts  that 
can  be  read  by  a  pure  male  mind  without  em- 
barrassment. We  skip  hurriedly  the  opening 
article,  which  asks  us  to  "leave  false  modesty 
behind"  and  announces  its  intention  to  "deal 
frankly  with  a  sacred  subject."  We  are  sure 
mother  would  not  like  us  to  read  that.  When 
a  woman  announces  that  she  will  "leave  false 
modesty  behind"  or  "deal  frankly-  with  a  sa- 
cred subject"  we  begin  instinctively  to  blush. 
We  know  what  is  coming.  We  know  that  she 
is  about  to  say  something  that  would  make  an 
alligator  blush.  Why  a  woman  came  to  us 
the  other  day  to  enlist  our  sympathy  for 
the  great  cause  of  eugenics  and  she  said  at 
once  that  she  would  leave  false  modesty  be- 
hind, or  words  to  that  effect,  and  the  things 
she  told  us  were  a  perfect  revelation.  Cer- 
tainly she  left  false  modesty  behind,  all  kinds 
of  modesty,  and  a  long  way  behind.  We 
blushed  for  our  sex  and  began  to  wonder  if 
we  were  really  doing  the  maidenly  thing  in 
going  to  an  office  at  all  and  exposing  our- 
selves to  that  sort  of  information.  Like  Sam 
Weller's  knowledge  of  London,  it  was  "ex- 
tensive and  peculiar."  We  understand  now 
why  we  are  so  cussed  and  why  we  ought  not 
to  have  been  born  at  all.  So  we  skip  that 
first  article. 

Then  come  two  pages  on  "Progressive 
Motherhood."  We  skip  that,  too,  not  sound- 
ing quite  nice.  The  next  on  the  list  is  an 
article  by  a  lady  who  explains  how  she  per- 
suaded her  little  boy  not  to  say  "Gottamit," 
a  very  natural  thing  to  say,  we  should 
imagine,  in  that  particular  household.  Prob- 
ably the  cat  said  it,  too,  if  the  truth  were 
known.  The  lady  also  recommends  the  train- 
ing of  the  father,  because  "you  can  create 
habits  in  him  as  well  as  in  the  children."  So 
we  should  suppose,  poor  beast,  and  the  habit 
of  saying  "Gottamit"  among  them.  But  at 
last  we  come  to  the  real  cream  of  the  whole 
article.  Now  at  last  we  know  why  the 
Ladies'  World  was  sent  to  us.  It  is  an  article 
entitled,  "When  You  Have  Eaten  the  Melon, 
Here  Is  a  Use  for  the  Seeds."  The  lady 
says  she  does  not  know  who  made  the  first 
melon  seed  bag,  and  so  we  shall  have  to  re- 
strain our  murderous  impulses  until  the  crim- 
inal has  been  detected,  Gottamit.  But  the 
title  is  a  suggestive  one.  How  would  it  do 
to  have  a  series?  For  example,  "When  You 
Have  Eaten  the  Potato,  Here  Is  a  Use  for 
the  Peel."  Almost  anything  can  be  used 
nowadays  for  the  gleeful  and  ecstatic  squan- 
dering of  time.  What  is  time  anyway  ? 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  suggestion. 

But  think  of  the  criminal  waste  of  melon 
seeds.  First,  says  the  writer,  you  eat  your 
melon.  You  will  notice  that  she  begins  at 
the  beginning.  You  will  also  notice  the  pre- 
cision of  the  process.  A  good  many  people 
would  be  simply  bewildered  to  know  how  to 
get  the  seeds  out  of  the  melon.  Then  the 
seeds  must  be  washed  and  dried.  We  are 
told  exactly  how  to  do  this.  Then  you  put 
them  in  a  tin  box  until  you  are  ready  to  use 
them.  This,  says  the  writer,  is  a  "necessary 
precaution."  You  see  you  might  be  taken 
with  an  insane  atavistic  impulse  to  throw 
them  into  the  garbage  can,  and  a  good  job, 
too.  Then  you  get  a  saucer  with  a  little 
water  in  it.  Not  too  much  water,  just 
enough,  as  they  say  in  the  cook  books.  You 
put  fifty  seeds  into  the  saucer  just  to  start 
with,  and  you  "add  a  few  from  time  to  time." 

But  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  give  away 
the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  minute,  definite,  pre- 
cise, and  detailed  process,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed in  that  exuberantly  confidential  way 
so  popular  with  lady  writers.  On  no  account 
use  a  sewing  needle.  Use  a  bead  needle,  but 
a  sewing  needle  will  do  just  as  well.  No, 
we  will  not  divulge  the  whole  secret.  We 
will  quote  a  single  passage  just  to  whet  the 
curiosity  of  the  Bricklayers'  L^nion  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Here 
it  is:  "Begin  the  next  row  by  passing  the 
needle  through  the  thick  end  of  one  of  the 
seeds,  lIk'ii  through  tlic  pointed  end  of  n 
fresh  seed,  through  one  bead,  through  the 
pointed  end  of  another  fresh  seed,  then 
through  the  thick  end  of  the  second  seed  in 
the  irst  row  .(counting  from  the  seed  where 
this  second  row  was  started).  Now  through 
two  i.eads,  then  through  the  thick  end  of  the 

rd  seed  in  the  first  row,  through  the 
■  inted    end    of    a    fresh    seed,    through    one 


bead,  through  the  point  of  another  fresh  seed, 
through  the  thick  end  of  the  fourth  seed  in 
the  first  row,  through  two  beads."  Finally 
there  are  various  pictures  of  completed  bags, 
and  naturally  they  can  be  decorated  in  any 
way  you  wish.  For  example,  you  could  em- 
broider the  word  Gottamit  across  the  face  or 
any  little  sentiment  of  uplift  that  may  occur 
to  you. 


The  feminists  have  so  often  implored  us 
to  gaze  upon  the  animal  world  for  examples 
of  a  true  sex  relationship  that  we  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  keeping  a  heedful  eye  on 
zoological  reports.  For  this  reason  we  have 
noted  carefully  a  statement  in  the  London 
Standard  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  con- 
tains many  examples  of  that  remarkable 
change  of  external  sex  characteristics  which 
often  occurs  in  certain  species  of  birds, 
notably  the  pheasants,  and  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  infertility  or  old  age,  or  both.  A 
very  interesting  example  is  a  peahen  believed 
to  have  been  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
its  death.  This  bird  laid  no  eggs  for  some 
years  before  death,  but  assumed  male  plumage 
to  a  marked  degree.  Among  other  examples 
was  a  Japanese  pheasant  which  towards  the 
end  of  its  life  ceased  to  lay  eggs  and  assumed 
male  plumage,  and  a  hen  golden  pheasant 
which  also  assumed  male  characteristics  in 
its   old    age.      Curious,   is   it   not? 


A  recent  divorce  case  in  New  York  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  dictagraph  is  now 
in  common  use  by  jealous  wives  who  suspect 
their  husbands  of  undesirable  conversation 
with  other  women.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  wife  had  installed  a  dictagraph  in 
order  to  overhear  her  husband's  conversation 
with  his  women  patients,  and  we  learn  with 
surprise  that  there  is  a  company  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  promoting  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  no  doubt  it  does  a  flourishing  business. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered  dis- 
honorable even  to  wish  to  overhear  a  pri- 
vate conversation,  but  then  this  was  before 
the  advent  of  feminism  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  sex  hate.  Nous  avons  change 
tout    cela. 


Women  marry  (asserts  a  correspondent  in 
the  Times)  for  looks — for  the  right  sort  of 
looks  to  a  woman's  eyes — namely,  for  an  ap- 
pearance that  a  woman  judges  to  be  indica- 
tive of  strength  in  a  man ;  of  noble  self- 
control  ;  of  independence  of  spirit ;  of  "no 
nonsense"  and  a  fixed  purpose — "the  sort  of 
man,"  as  a  woman  entirely  too  good  for  the 
man  she  did  marry  once  said,  "whom  I  can 
depend  upon   in   times   of  danger." 

In  Homeric  days,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  wise 
aim ;  better  marry  Agamemnon  or  Hector 
than  charming  Paris  ;  though  Paris,  after  all, 
had  a  good  many  of  the  gods,  and  those  not 
the  least  powerful,  on  his  side.  Today  it  is 
scarcely  the  same.  Crises  of  the  Homeric 
sort  are  fewer.  What  a  woman  wants  is  not 
so  much  a  man  who  will  rescue  her  from  a 
house  on  fire  so  much  as  a  man  who  will  be 
pleasant  and  patient  continually  when  the 
house  stands  monotonously  as  it  does.  What 
you  want  is  a  man  who  will  always  be  agree- 
able   rather   than    occasionally    heroic. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  woman  who  has  mar- 
ried a  past  or  potential  hero  looking  across 
at  him,  during  dinner,  and  wondering  why 
heroes  are  (apparently)  so  cross,  so  silent,  so 
fond  of  whisky,  and  so  given  to  the  wearing 
of  huge  hobnailed  boots  about  the  house. 

For  that  indeed,  we  complain,  is  the  sort 
of  looking  man  a  woman  "depends  upon." 
We  meet  him  from  time  to  time  and  find 
him  exceedingly  boring.  His  clothes — heroic 
clothes — are  of  the  loose-jacket,  clod-hopping 
type,  and  he  smokes  dreadful  old  pipes.  He 
obviously  despises  such  things  as  pleasant 
talk,  pictures,  books,  flowers,  and  he  likes 
animals  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  him  to 
kill    other   animals. 

Still,  in  a  fire But  now,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point.  Does  this  strong  man,  this 
clod-hopping  mighty  silent  man — does  he  turn 
up  finely  in  a  fire  ?  And,  who  knows  ? — if 
you  marry  for  amiability  you  may — it  is  just 
conceivable — marry  a  hero  also.  Not  all  good 
conversational  husbands  turn  out  failures  in 
a  fire. 

*•» 

With  the  Finland  and  the  Kroonland,  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 
will  open  a  steamer  service  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  in  1915,  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Kroonland  will  sail 
on  May  1.  This  is  the  first  definite  announce- 
ment of  any  company  of  a  regular  passenger 
service  through  the  Canal  to  San  Francisco. 
The  steamers  are  of  12,185  gross  tons,  and 
are  modern  in  every  particular.  The  trip  one 
way    will    require   fifteen   days. 


"Girls  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  stand  and 
hold  themselves.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Coiueup, 
you  want  your  daughter  to  have  a  good  car- 
riage?" "Indeed,  she  don't  need  none.  We 
can  afford  to  buy  her  an  automobile  now." — 
Baltimore  American. 


There 


are 

attractive 

Places 

of 

Resort 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.     Tennis.     Horseback  riding 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt.  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO :   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  day  two  farm  laborers  were  discussing 
the  wiseness  of  the  present  generation.  Said 
one :  "We  be  wiser  than  our  fathers  was, 
and  they  were  wiser  than  their  fathers  was." 
The  second  one,  after  pondering  awhile  and 
gazing  at  his  companion,  replied:  "Well, 
Garge,  what  a  fule  thy  grand  f ay ther  must  'a' 
been  !" 


The  senator  and  the  major  were  walking 
up  the  avenue.  The  senator  was  more  than 
middle-aged  and  considerably  more  than  fat, 
and,  dearly  as  the  major  loved  him,  he  also 
loved  his  joke.  The  senator  turned  with  a 
pleased  expression  on  his  benign  counte- 
nance and  said,  "Major,  did  you  see  that 
pretty  girl  smile  at  me?"  "Oh,  that's  noth- 
ing," replied  his  friend.  "The  first  time  I 
saw  you  I  laughed  out  loud!" 


A  man  was  brought  before  the  Leeds 
magistrates  on  a  charge  of  theft.  He  had  no 
one  to  defend  him,  so  the  judge  requested  a 
smart  young  lawyer  to  take  him  into  an  ante- 
room and  give  him  the  best  advice  he  could. 
Five  minutes  later  the  lawyer,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  judge,  reappeared  in  court  alone. 
"Where's  the  prisoner?"  queried  the  magis- 
trate.     "You  told   me  to   give   him   the   best 

advice  I  could,   your  worship,  and "     "Of 

course  I  did.     Well?"     "Well,  I  did  so;  and 
the   culprit   is   gone." 

Secretary  Garrison  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  once  being  interviewed  by  an  in- 
discreetly   inquisitive   journalist,    who    contra- 

!  dieted  and  cross-examined  the  Secretary  till 
at  last  the  worm  turned.  "How  long  do  you 
hope  to  retain  office  ?"  asked  the  interviewer. 
Very  promptly  Mr.  Garrison  asked,  "How 
long  is  a  piece  of  string?"  The  interviewer 
stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  "I — I  don't 
know,"  he  gasped.  "Neither  do  I."  said  the 
Secretary   cordially.      "I'm   glad   we've   agreed 

[  about  something.     Good-morning!" 


An  aged  mountaineer  who  had  never  cared 
to  go  farther  than  the  nearest  cross-roads 
hamlet  was  finally  persuaded  to  visit  rela- 
tives in  the  big  city.  The  first  night  they 
took  him  to  a  moving-picture  show,  an  insti- 
tution entirely  foreign  to  him.  "How  did 
you  enjoy  it,  uncle?"  he  was  asked  on  the 
w;iy  home.  "Hit  wuz  cert'nly  a  mighty  fine 
show,"  and  here  his  voice  changed  to  one 
bordering  on  fear  as  he  continued,  "but  I 
wuz  stricken  in  thar.  Yes,  suh ;  my  hearin' 
left  me  complete,  an'  I  never  wuz  able  to 
hear  one  word  them  actors  said." 


It  was  a  hard-headed  Scotsman,  and  he  was 
in  conflict  with  that  enemy  of  mankind,  the 
jobbing  gardener.  The  question  was  the 
price  of  a  barrow-load  of  potting-soil,  which 
the  gardener  had  just  wheeled  in.  The  gar- 
dener demanded  a  shilling ;  the  Scotsman 
offered  ninepence.  "Why,  sir,"  pleaded  the 
gardener ;  "gentlemen  pay  me  ninepence  when 
they  come  and  borrow  my  barrow  and  take 
away  the  soil  themselves."  "Ye're  no  tellin' 
me  ?"  said  the  Scotsman.  "Then  ye  maun 
jisr  wheel  that  barrow-load  back  again.  I'll 
be  roon'   at  yer  place  in  ten  meenutes." 


handle  them.  The  right  way  is  to  find  an 
influential  negro,  the  most  solid  citizen 
among  them,  and  give  him  the  money  and  let 
him  distribute  it  as  he  sees  fit  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  votes."  Being  opposed  to  the 
use  of  money  in  elections,  and  not  having 
any  money  anyway,  Sliipp  welcomed  this  ad- 
vice with  a  long  and  well-developed  silence. 
"Mr.  Shipp,"  said  the  visitor  finally  in  an  ex- 
tremely confidential  tone,  "I'se  got  a  lot  of 
influence  among  those  niggers." 


One  afternoon  two  pretty  girls  rambled  up 
to  the  platform  of  a  country  railroad  station. 
Evidently,  from  their  dress  and  manner,  one 
of  the  fairies  was  going  to  take  the  train 
and  the  other  had  come  to  see  her  off. 
Eventually  the  train  steamed  into  the  little 
station,  but  the  traveler  seemed  in  no  great 
hurry  to  get  aboard.  With  watch  in  hand 
the  conductor  waited.  Finally  he  looked 
toward  the  fair  passenger  impatiently. 
"Madam,"  said  he  with  another  glance  at  his 
watch,  "if  you  are  going  on  this  train  you 
must  get  aboard."  "Just  a  minute,"  returned 
the  passenger,  with  a  flustered  expression. 
"I  must  give  my  sister  a  kiss."  "Get  aboard, 
miss,"  obligingly  responded  the  conductor. 
"I  will  attend  to  that." 


Following  a  disastrous  fire  in  a  Western 
city,  many  men  and  women  gathered  to  look 
at  the  ruins.  Some  of  the  men,  seeing  that 
a  wall  near  which  they  were  standing  was 
toppling,  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed.  Johnny 
Dugan,  a  good  Irish  citizen,  was  so  near  the 
wall  that  he  could  not  escape  with  the  others. 
So,  whirling  about,  he  made  for  a  door  in 
the  wall,  burst  through  it,  and  came  out  on 
the  other  side  safe,  and  evidently  very  proud 
of  his  exploit.  Women  who  had  shut  their 
eyes  and  shrieked  when  they  saw  his  danger 
now  gathered  round  him  in  great  joy,  and 
cried  out :  "Praise  heaven,  Johnny  Dugan ! 
Down  on  your  knees,  and  thank  heaven !" 
"Yis,  yis,"  said  he,  "and  I  will,  but  wasn't 
it  injaneyous  in  me,   now?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Job  Never  Ends. 
I  voted,  oh,  I  voted 

My    country    dear    to    save. 
Each  boss  I  sternly  noted 

And    told    him    to   behave. 
Though    oft    in    oratory 

I  bade  the  eagle  soar, 
It    is   the   same    old    story, 

I've  got  to   vote  some   more.       . 

I  voted,  oh,    I  voted 

For    tickets    of    reform. 
And  speeches  I  have  quoted 

Whose   words  were  brave   and    warm. 
Yet    business   seems    unfinished, 

Just    as    in    days    of  yore. 
With   ardor   undiminished, 

I've  got  to  vote  some  more. 

— IVashtngto  »   Star. 


There  was  one  young  woman  in  the  box 
party  at  the  theatre  who  took  no  part  in  the 
noisy  clatter  and  giggle.  With  her  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  stage  she  watched  the  progress  of 
the  play,  indifferent  to  the  gayety  around  her 
except  that  her  delicate,  aristocratic,  finely 
chiseled  features  bore  a  look  of  weariness 
and  a  scornful  smile  curled  her  lips.  At  last, 
however,  she  turned  her  head  slowly  and 
looked  at  the  other  members  of  the  party. 
Then  she  spoke  to  the  elderly  matron  sitting 
by  her  side.  "That  chicken  in  the  blue  ki- 
mono," she  said,  "thinks  she  is  the  whole 
custard  !" 


I  A  long  wisp  of  artificial  grain  that  served 
as  a  stick-up  on  the  sweet  girl's  hat  was 
placed  horizontally,  so  that  it  tickled  up  and 
down    the    face   of  the   man   who   sat   next   to 

■  her  in  the  street-car,  until  it  came  to  a 
resting  place  with  the  end  nestling  in  his 
right  ear.  After  the  car  had  traveled  a  few 
blocks  the  man  was  seen  to  remove  from  his 
pocket  a  large  jackknife,  which  he  proceeded 

'  to  strop  on  the  palm  of  a  horny  hand.  Ex- 
citedly the  girl  inquired:  "Why  are  you  do- 
ing that  ?"  "If  them  oats  gits  in  my  ear 
again,"  the  man  ejaculated,  "there's  gonna 
be  a  harvest." 


When  Tom  Shipp  was  running  for  Con- 
gress in  Indianapolis  he  received  a  visit  one 
day  from  a  colored  man.  "Mr.  Shipp,"  said 
the  visitor,  "you've  got  a  bunch  of  negro 
voters  in  your  district,  and  they  probably 
want  some  money."  "Yes,"  agreed  Shipp 
weakly.  "Now,  Mr.  Shipp,"  pursued  the  self- 
elected  adviser,  "don't  you  go  paying  those 
fellows    individually.      That's   not   the   way   to 


The  Unfortunate  Magnate. 
"He's    ill    again,"    the    doctor    said, 

"And  can  not  see  a  soul; 
For    all    his    wealth,"    the    doctor    said, 

"He    pays    the    usual    toll. 
His   pulse  is   high  and    low  by  turns. 

His    fever    strangely    veers. 
Acute  investigation    is 

The    malady    he    fears." 

— Cleveland    Plain    Dealer 


And  Next? 
When    grandma    toured    in    foreign    parts, 

Her   letters   were   an    education — 
Twelve    pages   of    impressions,    sights, 

Heights,   distances,    and  population. 

Mother,    doing    Europe, 

In    four    pages    told 
Whom   she   met   and    where    the  best 

Gowns  and   hats  were  sold. 

Maud,    abroad, 

Gets    all    she's    able 
Upon   two   post-cards 

And  one  cable. 


-Life. 


She'd  Grin  and  Bare  It, 
Cried    Maude,    "My   gown    is    cut    so    low, 

I  am  ashamed  to  wear  it! 
But   though    my    back   will    make   a    show — 
I'll    have    to    grin    and    bare    it!" 

— Town     Topics. 


Humors  of  Law. 
We    laugh    at    old    Wouter    Van    Twillcr 

Whose    mode    of   deciding   a   case 
Was    to    go    by    the    looks    and    the    weight    of    the 
book 

Which    the    lawyers   brought    into    his    place. 
We  jest  at   his  manner  of  judging 

Because    it    is    queer    in    our    eyes, 
And    the   erudite  way   of  our  jurists  today 

Shows    up    as    decidedly    wise. 
For   now   they  determine  on   justice 

By  means  that  are  noble  to  see 
By    a    comma    misplaced    in    a    proofreader's    haste 

Or  the  failure  of  crossing  a  "t." 
And    having    thus    climbed    to    perfection. 

To   justice    sans    error   of   flaw, 
Our  laughter  rings  shriller  at  Wouter  Van  Twillcr 

And   his   way   of  deciding   the   law. 

— The   Docket. 
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S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
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The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only; 

Mission  Branch.  S.  E.  comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haight  ud  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1914: 

Assets $58,656,635.13 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,857,717.65 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177,868.71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1914.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concession  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.30 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic  Monthly   and   Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine   and   Argonaut...   6.45 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's   Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4.15 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.85 
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Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's    Weekly    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.15 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing    and    Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.90 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      6.00 

Puck   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Reviezv  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's   Magazine   and   Argonaut 6.15 
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St.   Nicholas   and   Argonaut 6.10 
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there  and  back,  first  class,  including  hotels, 
side  trip  to  Volcano,  also  auto  drives  to 
Waikiki  Beach  and  Hotel ;  also  auto  drive  to 
the  Pali  and  Punchbowl  and  Moanalua  Park. 


Splendid  S.  s.  SIERRA,  leaving  San  Francis  o  Tuesday,  Augusl  L8tta.and  returning  September  4th. 

(If  desired,   steamer  ticket  limit  6  months.) 

Don't    miss   this   opportunity    to   see   the    World    Wonder — Volcano    Kilauea — most    active    volcano 

on  earth.     BOOK  NOW. 
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Notes'and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Colonel  George  Harrison,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Leila  Harrison,  to  Lieutenant 
Geoffrey  Keyes,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  Miss 
Harrison  is  a  cousin  of  Lieutenant  Ralph  Crys- 
tal Harrison,  U.  S.  A.  No  date  has  yet  been 
set    for   the    wedding. 

Rear-Admiral  William  H.  Whiting,  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),  and  Mrs.  Whiting  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
Whiting,  to  Ensign  James  Harvey  Taylor,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  is  at  present  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Denver. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Orr  and  Mr. 
Virgil  William  Jorgensen  took  place  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  Fol- 
lowing the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  in  the 
gray  room  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Miss  Aimee 
Jorgensen  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  brides- 
maids were  the  Misses  Esperance  Ghirardelli, 
Helen  Fowle,  Roberta  Haslett,  and  Helen  Gober. 
Mr.  Sidney  Eibero  attended  Mr.  Jorgensen  as  best 
man,  and  the  ushers  were  the  Messrs.  Lloyd  Crel- 
lin,  Noble  Newsoine,  Ashley  Porter,  and  Alfred 
Ghirardelli. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Richardson  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Thursday 
evening  at  their  home  in  Sausalito  in  honor  of 
their   daughter.    Miss   Martha   Richardson. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Brodie  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
recently  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  in  honor 
of  her   house  guest,    Mrs.    Sidney   B.    Cushing. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schaick  gave  a  dance 
Thursday  evening  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club 
in  honor  of  Captain  von  Schoenburg  and  the 
officers   of   the    German    cruiser,    Nuernberg. 

Mrs.  Frank  Proctor  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  given  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite   Doe    at  the    Santa    Barbara    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Norval  Nokes  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
is  visiting  her  parents,  General  Arthur  Murray, 
U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs.    Murray. 

Mr.  Percy  King  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Norma  Ames  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Harry  Scott, 
who  were  the  complimented  guests  again  the 
following  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Roy    Pike   at  their  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Algernon  Gibson  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Wednes- 
day. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  was  hostess  at  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  her  country  home 
near     Santa     Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  Pastori's.  The  af- 
fair was  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  George  Bell,  Jr.,  whose  husband,  Colonel 
Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  has  recently  been  promoted  to 
the    rank    of    brigadier-general. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  the  home  in  San 
Rafael  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Page. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morse  was  host  at  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Harry  Scott,  who  was  also  the  complimented 
guest  again  Friday  evening  at  a  similar  affair 
given  by  Mr.  CharU-s  Templeton  Crocker  at  the 
Bohemian  Club. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot. 
Walker. 

Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald  entertained  a  number 
ef  friends  at  a  bridge  party  and  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  at  Seacliff  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ethel  Bacon  of  Kentucky,  who  is  visiting 
her   sister,    Mrs.    Graeme    Macdonald. 

Miss  Edith  Mau  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  honor  of  Miss  Erna  Herman  and  Miss  Edna 
Lawrence    of    Chicago. 

Miss  Florence  Orr  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  matinee  party  Monday  afternoon  given 
by  Mrs.  George  Pressley,  who  later  entertained 
her  guests  at  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Miss  Es- 
perance Ghirardelli  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of   Miss    Orr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Monroe  Pinckard  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  a  dance 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 
The  affair  was  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-first 
birthday    of    their    son,    Mr.    George    Pinckard,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Madison  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  at  the  Marin  County  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver. 

Mrs.  Edward  II.  Hamilton  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  tea  Monday  afternoon  at  the 
Palace    Hotel    in    honor    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William 
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Randolph  Hearst  and  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Glynn  of 
New    York. 

Mrs.  Ord  Preston  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  an 
informal  luncheon  and  bridge  party  Monday 
afternoon  given  by  Mrs.  James  Potter  Lang- 
home  at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  was  hostess  at  a  tea  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Belvedere.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  her  cousins,  the  Misses  Elise  and 
Jeanette    Bertheau. 

The  Misses  Marian  and  Kate  Crocker  will  be 
the  complimented  guests  at  a  dance  Wednesday 
evening,  July  29,  to  be  given  by  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
Othello  Scribner,  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and  Coun- 
try   Club. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  was  hostess  at  a  dance  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  home  in  Menlo  Park  of  her 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Perry   Eyre. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  recently  at  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  Club  in  honor  of  her  house  guests, 
the    Misses    Ysabel    Chase   and    Ernestine    McNear. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allison  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club  Wednes- 
day, when  Miss  Prudence  Zeibig  of  St.  Louis 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Lieutenant  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Scott. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Joyce,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  Monday  evening  given  by  Captain  William 
Monroe,  U.  S.  A.f  and  Mrs.  Monroe. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  gave  an  informal  tea  Monday  afternoon 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  L.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Williams  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Scott.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Colonel  Isaac 
W.  Little,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Little,  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Ruth  and  Mary  Little,  who 
left  the  following  day  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  Little  has  been  stationed  at  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Misses  Ruth  and  Mary  Little  and  Virginia 
Tobin  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  matinee  party  Thursday  given  by  Mrs. 
Wolven. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Major 
Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Cloman,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  left  last  week  for  the 
Webber  Lake  Country  Club.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Natalie  Campbell  and  the  Messrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Russell  Wilson.  The 
party  was  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
Irving  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
who  left  Saturday  in  Mr.  Scott's  touring  car. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rathbone  will  go  to  Lake  Tahoe 
August  1  to  spend  two  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.    Frederick  Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  have  gone  to  Bur- 
lingame, where  they  will  spend  a  month,  having 
rented  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rathbone  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  and  the 
Misses  Evelyn  and  Genevieve  Cunningham  are 
en  route  home  from  Europe  and  are  expected  to 
arrive  shortly  at  their  country  home  in  Wood- 
side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  their  chil- 
dren and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall 
with  their  two  little  sons  left  last  week  for  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  their 
family  have  recently  opened  their  cottage  at  In- 
verness after  having  spent  the  past  two  months 
in    San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  has  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  spent  a  week  with  Dr. 
Benjamin    P.    Brodie    and    Mrs.    Brodie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parkinson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Sacramento  after  a  visit  with 
Mrs.  Parkinson's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Richardson,    at   their    home   in    Sausalito. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  returned  Monday  from 
a  week-end  visit  in  Monterey  and  has  since  been 
visiting    friends    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

The  Misses  Kathleen  and  Aileen  Finnegan  have 
gone  to    Lake   Tahoe   for  a   few   weeks'  visit. 

Mrs.  William  Bliss,  Sr.,  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Hope  Bliss,  have  come  from  the  East  to  spend 
the   summer  at   Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Pease  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for 
an  automobile  trip  through  Oregon.  They  were 
accompanied  as  far  as  Crater  Lake  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Leonard  Abbott,  who  will  be  away  two 
weeks. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Hunter  has  returned  to  her  home 
in    Denver   after   a  visit  with    friends   in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Moulton  and  their  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Baker, 
have  returned  from  an  automobile  trip  to  Oregon. 
En  route  home  they  spent  several  days  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
spent  a  few  days  in  Monterey  as  the  guests  of 
Mrs.    George   W.    Gibbs. 

Mrs.  John  Metcalfe  and  Miss  Edith  Metcalfe 
have  returned  to  Los  Angeles  after  a  month's 
visit  with    friends  in   this  city. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Sprcckels,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
Europe.  Mrs.  Sprcckels  went  abroad  with  her 
sister-in-law,    Mrs.    Adolph    Sprcckels. 

Yiscomte  and  Yiscomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan 
and  their  children  have  returned  to  their  home 
in    France    to    spend    the    summer. 

The  Misses  Ernestine  McNear  and  Ysabel 
Chase  and  the  Messrs.  George  Nickel  and  Ed- 
munds Lyman  spent  the  week-end  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  B. 
Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Messer  and  their  little  son 
have   returned   from  a  visit  in    Palo  Alto. 

Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston  has  returned  from  Med- 
ford,     Oregon,    where    she    has    been    spending    a 


month  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frank   Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard  have  returned 
from  Soquel,  where  they  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   William   T.    Sesnon. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Brcsse  and  a  party  of  friends 
have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  to  the  Big  Basin. 

After  a  visit  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Knight  have  gone  to  Beverly  Hills  to  remain  until 
August    1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  and  their  little 
son  have  arrived  from  their  home  in  New  York 
and  will  remain   several   weeks  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schultz  of  Dixon,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Clifton,  has  gone  to  Canada  to  spend  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Carolan  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Monterey.  Mr.  Francis  Carolan  spent  the  week- 
end  with   his  family. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
!  Nuttall  are  established  in  Monterey  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York  from  Europe  and  are  ex- 
pected home  within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  and  their  children 
are  in  Monterey,  where  they  are  occupying  the 
home   of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles   Dickman. 

Mrs.  Crawford  W.  Clark  and  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  and 
her  granddaughter,  Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  are 
traveling  through  Norway  and  Sweden  and  ex- 
pect to  go   later  to    Russia. 

Mr.  John  Parrott  and  his  daughter  and  sons, 
the  Misses  Emelie  and  Josephine  Parrott  and  the 
Messrs.  John,  Jr.,  Joseph,  William,  and  Edmund 
Parrott,  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  spend 
several   weeks  at  the  Hotel    Potter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  have  gone  to 
Santa    Barbara   for   an  indefinite  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   C.    Frederick  Kohl. 

Mrs.  Mathilde  Wismer  and  her  son,  Mr.  Hother 
Wismer,  left  on  Thursday  for  a  three  weeks'  va- 
cation at  Castella,    Shasta   County. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Lowenberg  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Foster    have    returned    from    an    Alaskan    trip. 

Major  Harry  G.  Bishop,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  de- 
tailed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment, vice  Major  W.  D.  Newbill,  U.  S.  A., 
who   is  ordered   to   the   Philippines. 

Colonel  Eben  Swift,  U.  S.  A.,  the  new  chief 
of  staff  for  the  Western  Department,  has  as- 
sumed his  duties  in  this  city. 

Major  William  J.  Barden,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Vera  Cruz  to  relieve  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Clement  A.  F.  Flagler,  U.  S.  A., 
who    is   ordered    to    Washington,    D.    C,    for    duty. 

Colonel  George  K.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  is  as- 
signed to  the  First  Cavalry  to  succeed  Colonel 
Walter  L.  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  remain  at- 
tached to  the  regiment  as  an  additional   colonel. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S.  A„  and 
Mrs.  Murray,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hagen  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  have  recently  been  visiting 
Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  at  the   Presidio,   Monterey. 

Captain  Orrin  Wolfe,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
from   El   Paso,   Texas,  for  a  brief  visit. 

Colonel  Chase  W.  Kennedy,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
relieved  from  assignment  to  the  Twenty-Third 
Infantry. 

Mrs,  Conrad  Babcock,  formerly  Miss  Marian 
Eels,  has  been  joined  by  her  husband.  Captain 
Babcock,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  on  duty  on  the 
Mexican  border.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Babcock  are 
visiting   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles   Parmelee    Eells    in 
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San    Rafael,    where    they    are    occupying   the    home 
of    Mrs.    Henry    Glass. 

Major  Sherwood  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Army  Service  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  will  leave  this  city  Au- 
gust   1    for   his   new  post. 

Captain  Herbert  Brees,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  Oc- 
tober 3  for  the  Philippines  to  join  the  Seventh 
Cavalry.  For  the  past  two  years  Captain  Brees 
has  been  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Arthur 
Murray,  U.   S.  A. 

Captain  Francis  Lincoln,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Captain  William  Hase,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Hase,  and  Captain  Lewis  Turtle,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Turtle  have  returned  to  Fort  Win  field 
Scott  after  a  visit  in  the   Yosemite  Valley. 

Captain  Peyton  Clark,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Clark, 
and  their  son  have  arrived  from  Manila  and 
have  joined  Mrs.  Clark's  mother,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Caldwell,    at  the   Hotel   Cecil. 

Mrs.  Harold  Cloke,  wife  of  Captain  Cloke,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  the  East  after 
a  visit   with   her   mother,    Mrs.   Thomas   Findley. 

Lieutenant  Herman  Trench  Vulte,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
has  joined  the  U.  S.  S.  California  at  Mazatlan 
after  a  brief  visit  with  his  fiancee,  Miss  Edith 
Pearkes. 

Ensign  William  Curtis  Faus,  U.  S.  N.,  left 
Monday  on  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota  for  Hono- 
lulu. Mr.  Faus  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Mabel   Owen   of  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Irving  Hall  Mayfield  and  Mrs.  James  Law- 
rence Kaufman  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Coronado. 

Miss  Candis  Rees  spent  a  few  days  recently  at 
Yerba  Buena  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
Lieutenant  Albert  Rees,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Rees. 
Miss  Rees  was  en  route  from  her  home  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is 
visiting  her  brother,  Dr.   Harrison  Rees. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Drum  is  visiting  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Lieutenant-Commander  Ralph  Pope,  U. 
S.  N„  and  Mrs.  Pope,  at  their  home  in  Mare 
Island. 

■*♦*■ 

James     K.    Hackett    will    not    forsake    the 

stage,  despite  the  fortune  left  to  him. 
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copal). Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue addresB 

THE    SISTEB    STTPEBIOB, 
St.    Helens    Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTEC1TO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN   H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Decorator  and  Furnisher 

(Late  473  Fifth  Avenue) 
Now  at 

57th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 


PARIS 


LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


THE  most  exclusive  studios  in  New  York  for  the  com- 
plete furnishing  of  high-class  houses.  French  and  English 
Period  Furniture,  Oak  and  Painted  Panelled  Interiors,  Marble 
and  Wood  Mantels,  Electric  Fixtures,  Tapestry  Panels,  English 
Upholstered  Furniture,  Private  Collection  of  English  Printed 
Linens,  Silks,  Brocades,  etc.  French  and  English  Wall  Papers 
of  Exclusive  Designs  and  Colorings. 


July 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


H.  M.  Wright,  master  in  chancery,  has  ren- 
dered a  report  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  which  he  finds  that  the  1913  gas  rate, 
fixed  by  the  supervisors  at  75  cents,  is  un- 
constitutional. He  bases  this  finding  on  a 
showing  that  the  rate  would  pay  stockholders 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  only 
5.021  per  cent,  while  the  Federal  courts  have 
held  that  6  per  cent  is  a  fair  and  just  return 
on   investments   of   this   nature. 


Miles  Baird,  son  of  one  of  California's 
most  noted  families,  has  voluntarily  had  him- 
self placed  in  the  Ukiah  Insane  Asylum,  be- 
lieving that  by  such  course  he  will  become 
himself  again.  His  unusual  action  became 
known  on  Tuesday  for  the  first  time  when 
his  wife,  Mary  Spencer  Baird,  petitioned  to 
be  appointed  his  guardian.  Baird  has  begun 
a   determined   fight   to   thwart  her. 


David  Farquharson,  pioneer  architect  and 
banker  of  San  Francisco,  died  at  his  home 
on  Sacramento  Street  Friday  of  last  week. 
He  was  president  of  the  California  Savings 
and  Loan  Society,  and  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Scotland  in  1850.  He  was  known 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  city's  most 
prominent  architects  and  many  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's  fine   buildings    were   designed    by   him. 


President  John  Partridge  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  organization  by  the  board  of  trustees 
last  Saturday.  Partridge  has  been  thirty 
years  in  this  work,  a  trustee  since  1884  and 
president  since   1903. 


On  Monday  last  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Frederick  W.  Dohrmann,  of  the  Nathan- 
Dohrmann  Company,  was  held  from  the 
family  home,  1815  California  Street.  Ke  died 
last  Saturday,  aged  seventy-one  years.  De- 
cedent was  a  native  of  Germany.  He  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1862.  For  rnore  than 
fifty  years  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in 
the  commercial,  social,  and  civic  life  of  San 
Francisco.  In  1897  he  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  present  Emporium,  and  for 
several  years  was  president  of  that  concern. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Hotel  Company,  operating  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  in  May,  1901,  and  up  to  his 
death  was  vice-president  and  director.     Dohr- 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  foi  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  will  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Folsom  Street     -    -     San  Francisco,  Cat. 


mann  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
San  Francisco.  In  August,  1912,  he  visited 
Berlin  as  a  delegate  representing  the  1915 
exposition.  His  banking  interests  included 
a  directorship  in  the  Savings  Union  Bank 
and    Trust   Company   of    San    Francisco. 


Haruki  Yamawaki,  Japan's  chief  commis- 
sioner to  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  and  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
affairs  of  that  nation,  has  arrived  in  San 
Francisco.  

Charles  Appleton  Hooper,  pioneer  redwood 
manufacturer  of  California,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Contra  Costa  County.  He  owned 
the  Tormey,  Loma,  and  Morgana  ranches  and 
founded  the  C.  A.  Hooper  Company,  the  Ex- 
celsior Lumber  Company,  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Lumber  Company,  the  Ross  Lumber 
Company  of  San  Diego,  and  the  Redwood 
Manufacturers'  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Contra 
Costa  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
cific Union  and  Union  League  clubs  and  of 
a  Boston  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public.   

Mrs.  Belle  Martin,  a  society  woman,  has 
been  granted  a  divorce  by  Judge  Griffin  from 
Joseph  Martin,  manager  of  the  National  Ice 
and  Cold  Storage  Company  on  the  grounds 
of  desertion.  By  agreement  Martin  is  to 
pay  his  wife  $250  monthly  alimony  during 
the   remainder   of  her  life. 


The  civil  service  commission  Monday  night 
repudiated  the  appointment  of  the  board  of 
health  of  Mrs.  Gewndolyn  Newell  and  Dr. 
A.  S.  Musante  as  tenement-house  inspectors, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  were  not  on 
the  list  of  civil  service  eligibles  for  sanitary 
inspectorships.  

E.  J.  Malley,  who  secured  the  contract  for 
building  the  Mile  Rock  tunnel  under  Sutro 
Heights,  has  assigned  his  contract  to  his 
bondsmen,  the  Commonwealth  Bonding  In- 
surance Company,  which  will  see  that  the 
work  is  finished.      

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Weaver 
Kincaid  was  held  last  Monday.  Decedent  was 
a  noted  pioneer  educator  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  department.  For  years  she  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
simple  Episcopal  funeral  service  was  read  by 
Bishop  W.  F.  Nichols.  As  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Kincaid  the  police  and 
superior  courts  closed  at  an  early  hour,  the 
offices  of  the  board  of  education  were  closed 
all  day  and  flags  over  the  City  Hall,  all  the 
local  schools,  and  many  buildings  in  the  city 
were  flown  at  half  mast. 


An  attempt  to  kill  Dr.  A.  U.  Fuson  in  his 
office  at  2580  Mission  Street  was  made  by 
Elias      Macrandreas,      a      restaurant      keeper, 


M 
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A  ZEROLENE  lubricant 


for  Bvem  Motor  Need 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars. 

ZEROLENE  (Heavy) 

For  use  where  a  heavy  oil  is  desired. 

ZEROLENE  (Light) 

For  Ford  Cars. 

ZEROLENE  Transmission  Lubricant  "A" 

An  Oil — heavy  bodied. 

ZEROLENE  Transmission  Lubricant  "BB" 

A  Grease — semi-fluid. 

ZEROLENE  Transmission   Lubricant   "BBB" 

A  Grease — heavier  than  "BB" 

ZEROLENE  Cup  Grease 

For  Grease  Cups,  etc. 

ZEROLENE  Fibre  Grease 

For  use  where  a  fibrous  grease  is  desired. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 


A  Good  Friend 
On  an  Outing 

Is  the  friend  to  tie  to.  Whether  you 
are  going  camping  or  have  taken  a 
place  for  the  summer,  you'll  find 
Imperial  Cocoa  a  mighty  good 
friend. 

Its  pure,  possesses  superior  strength, 
is  almost  instantly  made,  and  is  both 
food  and  beverage. 

Don't  forget  to  pack  up  a  few  cans. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investieations — Reports — Plans — Specif  ications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F„  CAL. 

* ConsultittE  Engineer  for  J.  E    Krafft  fif  Sons,  ArthittcU 


Wednesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Fuson,  who  was 
shot  in  the  leg,  owes  his  life  to  the  presence 
of  his  father,  who  grappled  with  the  assailant 
and  prevented  Macrandreas  from  taking  ac- 
curate aim.  For  years  Macandreas  has  cher- 
ished a  grudge  against  Dr.  Fuson,  though  the 
latter  is  unable  to  ascribe  any  reason  for  it. 
Macandreas  was  arrested. 


The  acid  plant  of  the  Leona  Chemical  Com- 
pany of  Melrose,  formerly  controlled  by  the 
F.  M.  Smith  interests,  has  been  taken  over  by 
Thomas  J.  Barbour,  a  capitalist  of  this  city, 
in  a  deal  consummated  by  the  Smith  advisory 
board  of  bankers.  Although  the  amount  in- 
volved was  not  announced  it  is  estimated  at 
more  than   $100,000. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Tobin  was  formerly  Miss 
Constance  de  Young,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  of  this  city. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
made  in  recent  times  in  Egypt  has  been  un- 
earthed at  Meroe,  where  an  observatory  has 
been  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  an  un- 
derground bathing  establishment,  the  advan- 
tage of  such  an  observatory  being,  of  course, 
that  the  stars  could  be  seen  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night.  This  observatory,  it  is  claimed, 
was  evidently  a  copy  of  the  famous  observa- 
tory at  Assuan,  where  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  was  first  determined — a  work  which 
was  said  to  have  been  done  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well.  The  chamber  in  which  the  astrono- 
mer's instruments  were  placed  was  ideally 
fitted  for  its  purpose.  Only  a  strip  of  sky 
was  observable.  On  one  of  the  stucco  walls 
the  astronomer  has  left  a  record  of  his  cal- 
culations. 


A  hindquarter  of  frozen  beef  which  has 
been  in  cold  storage  for  eighteen  years  was 
on  exhibition  in  a  London  market  recently. 
Meat  experts  and  buyers,  inspectors,  and 
cattle  dealers,  all  united  in  declaring  thai  it 
was  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  beef  ever 
hung  at  a  market  stall.  The  meat  was 
shipped  from  Brisbane,  Australia,  by  the 
steamship  Duke  of  Portland,  in  February. 
1896.  It  is  being  sent  back  to  the  cold 
storage,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  an  object  of 
curiosity   100  years  hence. 

-«•»- 

Germany  maintains  its  lead  in  the  publish- 
ing world,  according  to  reports  read  at  the 
Congress  of  Associated  Book  Dealers  of  Ger- 
many at  Leipzig.  The  German  production  of 
books  during  1913  reached  the  total  of  35,078 
separate  works,  a  slight  gain  over  the  previous 
year,  and  an  increase  of  10,000  since  1901. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  some  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Keiter. 


ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO 

CASA  del  REY 

at 

Santa  Cruz 

And  they're  good  roads  too 

Rates  Reduced 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


OVER  THE 
SEVEN  SEAS 

Parties  De  Luxe  Leaving  From 
San  Francisco... SepL  29. 1914 

New  York Oct  17. 1914 

Dec.  9.  1914 
Tv»  SUrtTwrs  Fnw  Su  Fraaosca, 
Od.  20.  1914.     Frw  .New  Trt, 
Jan.  9. 1915.  AB  Exposes  u>- 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

5.  S.  Nippon  Mara  (saloon  accommodations  at 
reduced  rates) Saturday,  August  1,1914 

5.  5.  Shinyo  Maru Saturday,  Aug.  15,  1914 

S.  S.  Chivo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,    Sept.    12,1914 

S.SlTenyo  Maru Saturday,  Oct.  3,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  toot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  Soor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625  Market  St,  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter   St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  lboO 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  FrancUco 

BESJAltDC  J.  SMITH    -    -      Manager 

GUY  FRANCIS Assi.  Mgr. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  hare  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly    on 

:::-;f:. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Pbone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYDI 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

*Kronprinz  Wilhelm Aug.    4 

.iTf>~?a Aue.    6 

"George  W&ihington    .    .   Aug.    8 

•Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Aug.  11 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  20 
•Sails  at  1  A.  M.— aBremen  direct 
HCarries  HHand 'IlUcabin. 
Plymouth  &  Boulngr.     31 

Baltimore-Bremen  direct. 

One  cabin  (Hi;  Wednesdays. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzes  Irene Aug.  1 

KJEuJg  Albert Sept.  5 

Through  rates  from  Egypt,India 

New  York  to  FAR  EAST  and 

South  America  via  Europe 

Around  the 
First  d  World 

throughout        $620.65  &  Up 


Tra»eler*'  Checks  Good 
All  Over  the  World 

OELRICHS  &  CO..  Gen.  Ag 

5    Broadway.    N.    Y 
ROBERT  CAPELLE.  Gen- 
eral Pacific  Coast 

IVfiU    btrcct 
San    Francisco 


Hair    Dresser — Your    hair's    very    thin    on 
the  top,  sir.    Customer — Ah,  I'm  glad  of  that; 
,  1    hate  fat  hair. — Taller. 

.  —He  claims  he  is  a  descendant  of  a 

great  family.     Steve — Yes,  and  he  is  still  de- 
scending.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Do  you  believe  he's  sincere  r"  "I  do. 
He  says  such  a  lot  of  disagreeable  but  truth- 
ful  things." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Every   man   says   things   he   is   sorry   for." 
"Worse   than  that!"   exclaimed   Mr.   Mushton. 
"Sometimes      he      writes     'em." — New      York 
I  World. 

Wigg — Do  you  believe  it  is  unlucky  to  get 
married  on  Friday  ?  Wagg — Certainly ;  but 
why  make  Friday  the  exception  ? — The  Club 
Fellow. 

Lady  in  Aisle  (to  lady  in  fezi- 1 — Are  you 
Mrs.  Pilkington-Haycock  ?  Lady  in  Pew — 
Xo.  Lady  in  Aisle — Well,  I  am  ;  and  this  is 
her  pew. — Punch. 

Mr.  Gotrox — That  there  sculptor  feller  says 
he's  a-goin'  to  make  a  bust  of  me.  Mrs.  Got- 
rox— Henry,  it's  just  turrible  the  way  you 
talk.      Say    "burst." — Puck. 

Parson  Black  (sternly) — Did  you  come  by 
dat  wateh-melyun  honestly,  Bruddeh  Bingy  ? 
The  Melon  Toter — 'Deed  I  did,  pah  son  ;  ebry 
day  fo'  nigh  on  two  weeks ! — Puck. 

"Mrs.  Smith  has  a  husband  who  pays  her 
unremitting  attention  when  she  is  away."     "I 

would   rather   have   a  husband   of  cash-remit- 
ting attention." — Baltimore  American. 

Wife — Everything  you  have  you  owe  to  me. 
Husband — That's  what  Dr.  Jones  says.  Wife 
Who's  Dr.  Jones?  Husband — The  stomach 
and    nerve   specialist. — Brooklyn    Eagle. 

Maud — Would  you  recommend  the  lawyer 
who  got  you  your  last  divorce?  Beatrix — 
Well,  his  charges  are  reasonable,  but  I've  en- 
joyed more  notoriety  with  others. — Life. 

"Dc  man  dat  insists  on  tellin'  all  he 
knows,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "keeps  hisself  so 
busy  talkin'  dat  he  don't  git  a  chance  to  git 
much    real    infohmation." — Washington    Star. 

He  (meditatively  feeling  the  lower  portion 
of  his  face) — The  jawbone  is  a  funny  thing, 
isn't  it  ?  She — Yes ;  and  to  think  Samson 
slew  so  many  Philistines  with  one  of  them ! 
— Judge. 

•He — And,  judge,  she's  lost  a  lot  of  my 
money  playing  bridge.  She — Don't  believe 
him,  judge.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  the 
game.  He — That's  right,  judge. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"Is  your  husband  a  confirmed  party  man?" 
asked  the  smiling  candidate.  "Laws,  no ! 
He's  quit  dancin',  and  don't  even  attend  his 
lodge  reglar,"  answered  Mrs.  Wayback. — 
Daihs  News, 

"Can  any  one  here  tell  me  about  Good  Fri- 
day?" he  asked  of  the  class  of  slum  children. 
"Sure!"  cried  the  boy  in  the  corner.  "He 
was  the  guy  that  done  chores  for  Robinson 
Crusoe." — Nets   York   Sun. 

Old  Husband — What  was  he  doing  the 
other  night — that  young  masher?  He  seemed 
to  be  edging  up  pretty  close  to  you?  Young 
Wife — I  don't  know — I  never  worry  about 
other  people's  business. — Life. 

"Well,  Uncle  Ras,"  said  the  plantation 
owner  to  his  faithful  old  man  of  all  work, 
"I  see  that  the  abdication  of  Huerta  has 
taken  place."  "Lan'  sakes !  Did  dey  shoot 
him  or  use  de  knife?" — Livingston  Lance. 

She — Don't  you  think  we  would  better  go 
back  through  England  again  on  the  way 
home?  He — But  we  did  England.  She — I 
know  it.  But  since  we  were  there  think  of 
all  the  lovely  new  ruins  the  suffragettes  have 
made. — Life. 

"You  persuaded  your  husband  to  join  a 
glee  club?"  "Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Biggins; 
"when  he  starts  to  sing  at  home  I  can  now 
advise  him  not  to  tire  his  voice,  and  when 
he  sings  in  the  club  I  can't  hear  him." — 
Washington   Star. 

"I  trust  you  don't  spend  all  your  wages." 
[  "That  I  don't.  I  only  spend  two-thirds. 
Two-thirds  is  all."  "And  the  other  third — 
you  bank  that.  I  suppose?"  "Xo.  I  do  better 
than  that  with  it.  I  give  it  to  the  wife  to 
run    the    house." — London    Evening   Standard. 

She  ( sarcastically) — You  were  sitting  up 
with  a  sick  friend,  I  suppose.  He — Yes. 
She — Perhaps,  sir.  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  his  complaint.  He — Sure !  He  com- 
plained that  we  stacked  the  cards  on  him. 
He  was  good  and  sick  all  right. — Boston  Tran- 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  having  your 
daughter  take  singing  lessons?"  "I  want  her 
to  quit  singing  popular  songs.  If  she  goes 
into  classical  compositions  we  may  be  able 
to  convince  a  number  of  people  that  the  way 
it  sounds  is  the  fault  of  the  music." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


"Yes,  sir;  these  vaults  went  through  the  San  Francisco  fire  without 
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The  War. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  Servia 
silences  all  present  talk  of  conferences  and  agreements. 
By  her  summary  and  irrevocable  action  Austria  has 
tacitly  admitted  that  her  complaint  against  Servia  is 
neither  to  be  measured  nor  judged  by  the  events  that 
grouped  themselves  around  the  assassination  of  the 
crown  prince.  The  terms  of  her  demand  for  repara- 
tion were  evidently  intended  to  make  compliance  im- 
possible, and  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  Servia  was 
willing  to  submit  upon  every  point  her  surrender  availed 
her  nothing.  Austria  was  resolved  upon  war.  The 
murder  of  the  crown  prince  was  a  pretext  and  not  a 
reason. 

The  real  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  racial 
antagonisms  that  for  many  years  have  been  advancing 
slowly  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn 
in  a  general  discussion  of  the  situation  that  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  makes  it  clear  that 
the    whole    of    eastern    Europe    has    become    the    field 


of  conflict  between  Germanism  and  Slavism.  Ger- 
mans and  Slavs  stand  face  to  face  over  all  that 
great  area  and  each  is  determined  to  dominate 
in  languge,  government,  and  religion.  The  Czar  of 
Russia  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Slavs  and  the  German 
Emperor  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Germans,  and  both 
Czar  and  Emperor  have  resolved  that  there  shall  be  a 
federation  of  their  respective  peoples  and  that  it  shall, 
if  necessary,  wipe  away  all  existing  frontiers.  The 
triumph  of  one  means  the  subordination  of  the  other. 
Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  not  be- 
cause she  particularly  coveted  their  territories,  but 
because  she  wished  to  bring  their  peoples  under  Ger- 
man influence,  and  also  because  she  wished  to  injure 
the  Slavs  of  Servia  and  prevent  them  from  gaining 
access  to  the  sea.  She  knew  that  her  act  must 
eventually  produce  war  with  Servia,  and  probably  also 
with  Russia,  but  the  stake  of  racial  domination  de- 
manded the  risk  and  she  took  it.  Austria  has  now 
gone  to  war,  not  because  of  recent  events,  but  because 
she  judges  the  time  to  be  ripe  to  rebuke  the  Slav  pre- 
tensions and  to  inaugurate  a  German  attack  upon  the 
Slav  race. 

To  forecast  the  wider  results  of  the  war  would  be 
little  more  than  guesswork,  but  there  are  some  facts 
so  obvious  as  to  be  inescapable.  Russia  and  Servia 
are  nearly  identical  so  far  as  Panslavism  is  concerned, 
and  that  Russia  should  assent  to  the  extermination  of 
Servia  is  nearly  unthinkable.  Russia  is  likely  to  fight 
for  any  Slav  country  that  asks  her  aid.  She  must  do 
so  or  endanger  her  place  as  leader  of  the  Slav  world. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  unlikely  that  Austria  should 
deliberately  challenge  the  Colossus  of  the  North  unless 
she  knew  that  she  could  count  upon  Germany.  Austria 
is  no  match  for  Russia,  while  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
Austrian  army  are  Slavs,  most  of  whom  are  likely  to 
feel  a  greater  allegiance  to  Panslavism  as  represented 
by  Russia  than  to  Pangermanism  as  represented  by  the 
Austrian  government.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
Austria  should  play  such  a  card  as  this  unless  she  were 
assured  at  least  of  a  passive  German  support,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  significant  that  Germany  should 
refuse  the  invitation  of  England  to  join  her  in  urging 
a  conference  of  ambassadors. 

If  Germany  should  actually  draw  her  sword  in  aid 
of  Austria  then  indeed  there  is  hardly  anything  con- 
ceivable that  might  not  happen.  France  is  still  hand  in 
glove  with  Russia,  but  we  may  question  if  she  loves 
Russia  more  than  she  hates  Germany.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  actual  treaty  between  England  and  France,  but 
there  is  certainly  an  understanding,  and  England  also 
has  her  little  difficulties  with  Germany.  That  every- 
thing is  possible  may  be  judged  from  the  flurry  into 
which  Europe  has  been  plunged.  The  British  fleet  was 
under  concentration  orders  within  an  hour  of  Austria's 
ultimatum.  France  seems  to  have  assumed  at  once 
that  she  might  be  involved.  Belgium  began  to  take 
feverish  precautions  against  invasion,  while  the  stock 
exchanges  everywhere  were  struck  with  paralysis.  A 
combination  of  nerves  and  guilty  consciences  may  ac- 
count for  much,  but  there  are  times  when  even  nerves 
and  consciences  become  portentous. 

Perhaps  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  all  is  the 
frantic  enthusiasm  with  which  the  prospect  of  war  has 
been  greeted.  The  great  Russian  strike  melted  away 
like  snow  at  the  first  hint  of  national  peril.  From 
Vienna  and  Berlin  and  Paris  we  hear  reports  of  ap- 
plauding and  cheering  populaces  for  whom,  apparently. 
war  can  not  come  too  soon  nor  last  too  long.  Two 
years  ago  Professor  Ferrero  predicted  that  the  over- 
whelming impetus  to  future  war  would  come  from  the 
great  new  democracies,  who  would  look  upon  conflict 
as  no  more  than  a  chivalrous  adventure,  a  sort  of 
frolic,  and  a  relief  from  the  monotonies  and  tediums 
of  existence.     Fie  said  that  it  was  the  Italian  populace 


that  forced  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  as  it  was 
certainly  the  populace  that  produced  the  Balkan  war. 
Certainly  the  professor  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
present  martial  ardor  in  Europe.  Humanity  seems  to 
have  learned  little  if  anything  of  file  true  art  and 
science  of  peace.  We  are  willing  enough  to  wax  socio- 
logically pious  over  the  theories  of  the  peace  advocates 
— theories  that  usually  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
facts — but  we  rush  for  our  rifles  at  the  first  touch  of 
racial  sentiment,  at  the  first  challenge  of  a  racial  an- 
tagonist. In  the  meantime  we  can  but  hope  that  the 
selfish  terrors  of  Europe  will  be  strong  enough  at  least 
to  keep  the  ring  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  con- 
flagration whose  end  no  man  could  foresee. 


Progressivism  and  Our  Progressive  Primary  Law. 

The  theft  of  the  name  and  control  of  the  Republican 
party  by  the  Progressives  masked  as  Republicans  is  a 
lurid  episode  of  the  state's  political  history.  The  title 
and  management  of  the  party  were  stolen  from  those 
who  believed  in  and  cherished  its  principles  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  destroying  them.  The  Taft  electors 
were  deprived  of  their  place  on  the  ballot  in  the  interest 
and  at  the  behest  of  Governor  Johnson,  himself  elected 
as  a  Republican.  The  Progressive  candidates  for 
senate  and  assembly  universally  sought  office  as  Re- 
publicans. They  brazenly  took  oath  that  they  were 
Republicans,  although  the  National  Progressive  party 
had  been  organized  to  extirpate  the  Republican  party, 
and  to  the  new  organization  one  and  all  they  had  given 
their  allegiance. 

The  last  act  of  this  delectable  drama  of  political 
purity  was  performed  only  a  few  months  ago,  when  the 
members  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee — 
composed  of  those  same  holy  warriors  of  Armageddon 
who  had  stolen  the  management  of  Republican  affairs 
— solemnly  resolved  that  the  Republican  party  was  not 
fit  to  live  and  so  had  died ;  pronounced  a  funeral  service 
over  it,  during  which  they  gleefully  kicked  the  corpse, 
and  then  went  their  sanctimonious  ways  to  the  bosom 
of  Governor  Johnson — there  to  receive  their  reward. 

Picture  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  justi- 
fying their  seizure  of  a  harmless  merchantman  and  the 
slaughter  of  its  crew  upon  the  ground  that  they  pro- 
posed to  use  the  vessel  for  more  worthy  ends,  and 
after  having  employed  it  to  lure  other  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  craft  within  their  clutches,  finally 
scuttling  and  deserting  it,  with  services  solemnly  con- 
ducted, with  bell  and  Bible,  with  prayer-book  and 
hymnal,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  lofty  ideals  and 
inadequate  to  their  noble  aims.  Picture  this  and  you 
have  a  parallel  to  the  political  piracy  of  our  Progres- 
sives. But  it  must  remain  a  picture.  The  buccaneers 
of  the  Spanish  Main  never  in  fact  did  such  a  thing, 
for,  unlike  their  present-day  decadent  disciples,  they 
lacked  hypocrisy  and  possessed  humor. 

Even  this  attempted  scuttling  of  the  Republican  ship 
was  not  done  without  dissent.  Chester  Rowell.  cen- 
sor of  the  morals  of  the  Progressives,  found  ample 
justification  for  the  continued  possession  of  the  stolen 
goods  of  the  Republican  party  upon  the  high  ground 
that  the  Progressives  might  still  need  them  in  their 
business.  However,  less  timid  counsels  prevailed. 
The  leaders  believed  that  the  state  was  theirs.  They 
would  not,  of  course,  return  the  stolen  goods,  but  they 
would  destroy  them.  There  would  be  no  Republican 
party — just  Progressives  and  a  handful  of  distressed 
Democrats.  So  they  called  upon  all  their  warriors  to 
register  as  Progressives.  And  making  one  of  their 
customary  appeals  to  lofty  patriotism,  offered  premiums 
and  prizes  to  be  bestowed  monthly  upon  the  county 
showing  the  "banner  Progressive  registration."  So 
far  these  prizes  have  not  been  awarded.  Neither  that 
great  Progressive  leader,  Tom  Finn  of  San  1  i 
nor  that  other  equally  disinterested  patriot.  M 
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of  Oakland,  has  come  forward  to  claim  his  guerdon. 

This  entirely  inadequate  review  of  the  past  political 
activities  of  the  Progressives  is  made  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  their  present  contention.  What- 
ever, they  say.  may  have  been  their  political  errors 
(they  will  permit  the  use  of  no  harsher  word),  they 
have  more  than  compensated  for  them  all  and  at  the 
same  time  have  shown  their  lofty  motives  by  giving 
all  the  people  and  all  the  political  parties  a  "new  free- 
dom" in  their  primary  law.  What  is  this  "new  free- 
dim"  which  their  boasted  primary  law  has  given  to 
political  parties?  It  is  a  "freedom"  whereunder  any 
political  job-chaser  may  break  into  the  councils  of  any 
political  party.  Nay  more,  he  may  break  in  to  mem- 
bership and  control  of  every  political  party  at  the  same 
time.  Let  us  illustrate  and  for  illustration  take  the 
case  of  our  Attorney-General  Webb.  He  is  selected 
from  the  long  list  of  Progressive  office-seekers  solely 
because  he  is  supposed  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
primary  law  as  the  legal  adviser  and  attorney  of  the 
officers  of  the  state.  It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that 
he  would  do  anything  not  countenanced  by  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  that  law  as  well  as  by  the  highest  ethics 
of  his  profession.  It  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly  to 
say  that  his  conduct  sets  the  example  to  even'  candi- 
date of  every  party.  Attorney-General  Webb  first 
emerged  from  obscurity  as  a  very  small  cog  in  the 
Republican  machine.  He  came  from  an  interior 
countv.  and  even-  recurrent  convention  year  dropped 
the  delegation  of  that  county  into  the  lap  of  whoever 
happened  to  be  the  Republican  boss.  Such  fidelity  in 
time  brought  its  reward  and  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  attorney-general.  He  remained  a  part  of  the 
Republican  machine  and  in  office  until  the  uprising  of 
Progressivism.  Then  he  whirled.  There  is  no  other 
word  for  it.  If  Herreschoff  could  design  a  boat  that 
could  turn  in  half  the  time  and  distance  consumed  by 
the  attorney-general  marine  architecture  would  be 
revolutionized  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  the  forth- 
coming international  cup  race.  For  the  attorney- 
general  can  turn  as  can  a  weather-vane.  He  needs  no 
sea  room — the  pivot  of  his  feet  is  enough.  So  he 
whirled,  made  obeisance  to  the  rising  star  of  Johnson, 
was  purged  and  purified,  and,  as  a  Progressive,  was 
given  the  same  office.  Under  the  clarion  call  to  the 
faithful  he  registered  as  a  Progressive. 

Mr.  Webb  is  still  a  Progressive.  But  he  is  not  a 
bigoted  one.  Xoting  the  tremendous  surge  and  roll  of 
Republican  registration,  he  swiftly  read  its  meaning. 
For  he  can  read.  It  conveyed  the  accurate  informa- 
tion to  his  astute  mind  that  Progressivism  had  gone  the 
way  of  a  thousand  other  isms.  He  met  the  crisis  with 
characteristic  promptness.  His  emissaries  were  sent 
out  to  gather  signatures  to  place  him  on  the  Republican 
ticket  as  a  Republican  candidate  and  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  as  a  Democratic  candidate.  But  there  he 
stopped.  He  might  have  gone  further.  There  were 
still  the  Socialist,  and  Radical  Socialist,  Prohibitionist, 
and  Anti-Prohibitionist  nominations.  That  he  did  not 
take  them  all  speaks  well  for  his  self-restraint.  When 
that  other  great  man.  Lord  Clive,  was  arraigned  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  charged 
with  plundering  the  people  of  India,  he  offered  the 
bold  defense  that  though  he  had  taken  something  he 
might  have  taken  much  more.  Our  attorney-general 
may  be  heard  to  repeat  his  words:  "By  God!  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my 
own  moderation." 

Following  the  example  of  their  law-guide,  Mr.  Eshle- 
man,  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor.  Mr.  Chambers. 
candidate  for  controller,  Mr.  Richardson,  candidate 
for  state  treasurer,  and  a  school  of  smaller  fry,  have  all 
done  the  same  thing.  Progressives,  one  and  all.  and 
one  and  all  standing  for  political  purity  and  uplift. 
Could  they  in  any  way  more  convincingly  declare  to  the 
people  that  they  believe  Progressivism  in  California  is 
moribund  as  it  is  dead  everywhere  else,  that  they  are 
job-chasers  pure  and  simple,  and  that  the  fundamental 
principles  governing  their  political  activities  is  that  the 
means  are  nothing,  the  end  everything,  and  the  end  is 
office? 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  primary  law  which  per- 
mit such  practices?  For  it  must  be  assumed,  in  view 
of  the  attorney-general's  conduct,  that  it  does  permit 
them.  The  stability  of  our  government  depends  upon 
tb^'  existence  of  organized  political  parties,  holding  di- 
vergent views  on  public  questions,  and  each  ready  to 
lil   the   errors,   wrongs,   and   encroachments   of   the 


other.  The  organization  of  a  political  party  is  based 
upon  the  principles  which  it  stands  for.  To  that  partv 
come  all  who  espouse  those  principles.  In  the  past  the 
party  met  by  representatives  in  convention.  The  party 
principles  were  declared  in  the  party"s  platform,  and 
the  candidates  went  before  the  people  in  support  of 
those  principles.  Under  the  Progressive  primary  law, 
the  party  candidates  are  first  elected.  They  meet  after 
election  and  frame  the  part}'  principles  and  platform. 
Xote  the  situation.  These  party  conventions  by  this 
same  law  are  all  required  to  meet  on  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  hour.  Assume  that  Attorney-General  Webb 
is  triumphantly  elected  as  the  representative  of  all 
three  parties,  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Progressive. 
The  astute  mind  of  Speaker  C.  C.  Young,  who  claims 
authorship  of  this  amazing  piece  of  legislation,  detects 
but  one  trifling  "defect"  in  his  masterpiece.  He  recog- 
nizes the  difficulty  of  the  attorney-general,  in  the  event 
of  his  election,  being  at  three  conventions  at  the  same 
time  unless  he  is  a  bird.  But  over  this  he  need  not 
grieve.  The  attorney-general  is  a  bird.  Mr.  Young, 
possessing  a  Progressive  mind,  of  course  fails  utterly 
to  understand  the  true  and  serious  objection  to  his  law. 
Let  it  be  put  to  him  and  to  all  the  people  in  this  way: 
The  attorney-general  is  a  Progressive.  He  holds  the 
political  principles  of  his  parry.  Those  principles  are 
radically  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  with  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Indeed  the  principles  of  each  of  the 
three  parties  are  hostile  to  the  principles  of  each  of 
the  other  two.  Yet  the  attorney-general  will  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  each  party  convention  and  aid  in 
formulating  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  each  of  the 
three.  Having,  we  hope,  made  this  plain  even  to  Mr. 
Young,  we  ask  him  in  all  candor,  will  not  such  a  task 
and  duty  strain  even  a  master  mind — the  mind  of  our 
attorney-general  ?  And,  finally,  let  us  suggest  this. 
A  and  B,  lifelong  Democrats,  strive  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  attorney-general.  A  is  defeated 
at  the  primaries.  He  can  not  attend  his  party's  con- 
vention. B  is  defeated  at  the  election  by  Pro.-Rep.- 
Dem.  Webb.  B  can  not  attend  his  party's  convention. 
Their  places  are  taken  by  a  man  who  never  has  been  a 
Democrat,  who  never  has  declared  himself  a  Demo- 
crat, except  to  the  extent  of  securing  signatures  to  place 
him  on  the  ballot  to  catch  votes  to  gain  office.  And  of 
this  masterly  piece  of  legislation  the  Progressives 
boast !  . 

The  "Programme." 

Much  of  the  impatience  of  Congress  over  the  long- 
drawn-out  session  for  putting  through  President  YV  il- 
son's  anti-trust  programme  is  due  to  a  growing  sense 
that  the  whole  business  is  for  the  doing  of  something 
which  has  no  need  to  be  done.  Of  what  use,  pray,  is 
it  to  "strengthen''  the  Sherman  law  when  that  law  is 
already  strong  enough  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  may  be  invoked?  Where  is  the  advantage  in  giving 
the  Interstate  Commission  power  to  punish  inter- 
state corporations  engaging  in  "unfair  competition" 
when  nobody  knows  what  the  phrase  "unfair  compe- 
tition" means,  and  when  there  is  already  authority 
in  plenty  for  dealing  with  restraints  of  trade?  When 
it  has  been  charged  that  pending  legislation  grants 
special  privileges  to  organized  labor  the  answer  has 
been  prompt  to  the  effect  that  no  such  exemption  is 
proposed.  Then  why  meddle  with  the  matter  at  all? 
Where  is  the  rhyme  or  reason  in  special  mention  of 
"farmers"  and  "laborers"  if  farmers  and  laborers  are  to 
have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  persons  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  and  none  other? 

It  is  a  common  judgment  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  confuse  rather  than  help  the  practical 
business  of  curbing  trusts.  It  has  been  proposed,  not 
upon  the  basis  of  any  real  knowledge  of  conditions,  but 
as  an  answer  to  a  campaign  pledge.  President  Wil- 
son's assurance  to  the  Yirginia  editor  some  six  weeks 
ago  that  plans  for  his  anti-trust  legislation  were  "com- 
plete." is  just  another  illustration  of  the  academic  idea 
as  applied  to  legislation.  The  President's  idea  of  a 
"complete"  bill  is  one  bearing  a  good  label — a  title  that 
would  be  satisfying  to  the  country  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
mands further  laws  against  the  trusts.  Probably  he 
knew  little  of  what  the  bill  really  contained  and  cared 
less,  his  concern  being  merely  to  carry  out  the  plat- 
form promises  by  pretending  to  do  something  for  the 
public.  The  bill — or  rather  the  four  bills  taken  together 
I — have  now  been  denatured  to  a  point  which  leaves  little 


resemblance  to  the  original  "programme"  as  it  came 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  President  and  as  swallowed 
whole  by  the  obedient  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  better  than  it  was,  but  it  is  still  a  confusing  and  use- 
less piece  of  legislation.  Probably  the  Senate  will 
pass  it  under  that  species  of  irritation  which  oftentimes 
causes  a  woman  to  accept  an  importunate  suitor  for 
the  sake  of  being  rid  of  a  bother  and  a  nuisance.  The 
House  will  of  course  accept  the  changes  made  by  the 
Senate. 

Then  when  the  "programme"  shall  be  metamorphosed 
into  law  we  shall  have  something  which  nobody  can 
duly  align  with  existing  law,  something  which  will 
make  confusion,  increase  expense  and  further  burden 
the  already  too-burdened  business  of  the  countrv. 


Interesting  Case  of  Pure  Politics. 
Mr.  Tom  Finn,  Governor  Johnson's  Progressive 
"leader"  in  San  Francisco  politics,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  Flaherty  for  Progressive  senator 
from  the  Twenty-Fourth  Senatorial  District.  He  se- 
cured for  him  a  place  on  the  Progressive.  Republican, 
and  Democratic  primary  ballot,  herein  emulating  the 
example  of  the  attorney-general.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Powers,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  same  office,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  statecraft,  proceeded  himself  to  obtain 
a  place  on  the  Republican  as  well  as  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ballot.  He  succeeded.  The  next  move  was  up 
to  the  Progressive  leader.  He  was  prompt  in  making 
it.  Two  days  before  the  time  limit  expired  he  caused 
to  be  circulated  additional  petitions  for  Flaherty.  In 
some  Flaherty's  name  was  written,  others  were  blank. 
On  the  return  of  these  petitions  Flaherty's  name  dis 
appeared  and  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Powers  appeared. 
These  petitions  gave  Charles  A.  Powers  a  place  on  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  ballots,  but  not  on  the 
Progressive.  Xote  the  singular  similarity  between  the 
names  of  the  Powers.  Pronounced,  they  are  almost 
exactly  alike.  Written,  many  careless  voters  would 
fail  to  obsen'e  the  sole  distinguishing  difference. 
Clearly  here  was  a  master  stroke  of  statecraft.  Mr. 
Charles  /.  was  bound  to  lose  many  votes  to  Charles  A. 
Charles  /.  was  Flaherty's  only  real  opponent.  Flaherty 
was  Finn's  Progressive  candidate.  All  the  candidates' 
petitions  were  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  It 
looked  as  though  leader  Finn  had  successfully  "put 
one  over,"  but  here  trouble  arose.  Charles  /.  did  not 
play  the  game  according  to  Progressive  rules.  He 
appealed  to  the  umpire.  He  resorted  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  brought  honest  and  astonished  electors  who 
testified  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Charles  A.  and 
had  signed  under  representation  that  the  petition  was 
in  behalf  of  Flaherty.  In  some  instances  Flaherty's 
name  was  on  the  petition — in  other  instances  they  took 
the  word  of  the  solicitor.  Xo  single  elector  testified 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  sign  or  had  signed  for  Charles 
A.  The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  ordered  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  deny  Charles  A.  a  place  on  the  pri- 
mary ballot,  declaring  his  petitions  and  purported  can- 
didacy to  be  a  gross  fraud  on  the  electors  and  on  the 
bona  fide  candidates  for  the  same  office.  Here  is  an- 
other outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
pure  Progressivism.  Isn't  it  time  to  invoke  the 
recall?  Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Countv  Committee  is  demanding  a  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Finn's  activities,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  be  indicted.  , 

The  Clash  in  Dublin. 
A  curiously  malign  fate  seems  to  hang  over  the  Irish 
problem,  a  fate  that  persistently  interposes  some  frus- 
trating piece  of  human  stupidity  just  when  such  an  in- 
terposition will  be  most  mischievous.  Sunday's  fracas 
in  Dublin  is  a  case  in  point.  For  many  months  the  men 
of  Ulster  have  been  importing  arms  with  the  avowed 
intent  to  use  those  arms  against  the  legal  forces  of  the 
government.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment on  their  part,  nor  has  there  been  any  real  attempt 
at  prevention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  They 
have  been  parading,  drilling,  demonstrating,  and 
orating,  and  so  far  from  there  being  anything  hidden 
or  furtive  about  it  the  illustrated  newspapers  have  been 
alive  with  photographs  showing  all  these  things  in  full 
operation.  The  Ulstermen  have  been  creating  civil 
war  in  the  full  light  of  day  and  by  all  known  means, 
and  not  so  much  as  the  admonitory  finger  of  a  police- 
man has  been  raised  in  prohibition  or  dissuasion.  Im- 
munity such  as  this,  conjoined  with  the  instincts  of  self- 
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protection,  not  to  speak  of  the  Irish  temperament,  has 
naturally  prompted  the  Home  Rulers  of  the  south  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  Ulster  compatriots  and 
enemies,  but  il  seems  with  quite  a  different  result.  The 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin  Home  Rulers  to  im- 
port arms  has  led  to  a  clash  with  the  authorities  deter- 
mined to  prevent  in  Dublin  the  things  that  were  done 
openly  in  Belfast.  Soldiers,  and  unfortunately  Scotch 
soldiers,  were  rapidly  summoned,  and  in  the  ensuing 
riot  four  men  were  killed.  The  local  authorities  as 
well  as  the  lord  lieutenant  are  now  hotly  charged  with 
Protestant  partisanship  and  with  the  ruthless  suppres- 
sion in  Dublin  of  the  same  acts  that  have  been  tole- 
rated in  Belfast  for  months  and  upon  a  very  much 
wider  scale.  So  far  there  seems  no  disposition  to 
impute  responsibility  to  the  government  itself,  but  none 
the  less  the  tragedy  has  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  all 
legislative  activities  in  connection  with  the  Home  Rule 
bill.  Its  ultimate  results  on  a  situation  already  strained 
nearly  to  the  breaking  point  may  easily  be  calamitous. 

So  true  is  it  that  stupidities  breed  stupidities  and 
weaknesses  weaknesses.  If  the  Ulstermen  may  import 
arms  and  preach  treason  there  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  the  Home  Rulers  may  not  do  the  same  and  under 
the  additional  spur  of  self-protection.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  have 
been  allowed  to  threaten  violence  nor  to  prepare  for  it. 
If  the  law  had  been  enforced  against  the  Ulstermen 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  enforce  it  against 
their  opponents.  But  the  Ulstermen  were  allowed  to 
do  precisely  as  they  pleased,  to  prance,  and  parade, 
and  prate  to  their  hearts'  content.  Obviously  there 
should  have  been  a  full  immunity  for  both  parties  or 
for  neither,  but  that  there  should  be  immunity  for  the 
North  and  not  for  the  South,  for  the  Orange  and  not 
for  the  Green,  is  naturally  rather  shocking  to  Home 
Rule  susceptibilities. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  case  of  rank  stupidity,  but  there 
are  times  when  stupidity  becomes  a  crime,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  How  unthinking,  how  uncalculating  the 
stupidity  must  have  been  is  partly  indicated  by  the  fact 
alreadv  mentioned  that  a  Scotch  regiment,  presumably 
three-fourths  Presbyterian,  had  been  quartered  in  the 
midst  of  the  dense  Catholic  population  of  Dublin  and 
was  called  upon  for  active  service  on  the  streets.  It 
is  also  an  example  of  the  fatal  weakness  in  executive 
matters  which  seems  to  be  the  bane  of  modern  democ- 
racy. Where  all  men  are  masters  there  can  be  none  in 
command,  and  where  there  is  no  command  there  is  no 
achievement.  # 

■Washington's  Lighter  Side. 
When  Mr.  Joseph  Tumulty  went  down  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  Secretary  to  the  President  it  was  a  common 
opinion  that  he  would  make  a  new  high  record  in  a 
position  which  calls  for  exceptional  personal  qualities — 
notably  for  social  and  political  tact.  Mr.  Tumulty 
had  been  Mr.  Wilson's  secretary  during  the  period 
of  his  governorship  in  New  Jersey  and  was  therefore 
more  or  less  equipped  at  the  point  of  experience.  He 
was  neither  too  young  nor  too  old.  He  had  the  pro- 
pensities and  the  habits  of  industry.  Then  Mr. 
Tumulty  was  an  Irishman  of  the  alert,  gray-eyed  type 
which  commonly  bespeaks  the  canniness  of  a  Scot,  plus 
a  much  greater  measure  of  temperamental  graciousness. 
But  the  fierce  light  which  beats  even  upon  the  steps 
of  a  throne  is  exposing  certain  defects  in  Mr.  Tumulty's 
armor.  While  a  man  of  many  merits,  Mr.  Tumulty 
is  likewise  a  man  of  some  faults.  He  lacks  savoir 
fairc ;  his  experiences,  social  and  other,  have  been  so 
limited  as  to  leave  him  still  more  or  less  crude.  He 
has  a  certain  kind  of  political  judgment,  but  he  lacks 
diplomatic  delicacy  in  dealing  with  men  and  things. 
It  was  in  a  measure  Mr.  Tumulty's  failure  to  compre- 
hend a  sentimental  situation  which  resulted  in  the 
President's  blunder  in  the  matter  of  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises  at  Arlington.  And  every  week  or  two  some- 
thing crops  up  to  show  that  Mr.  Tumulty's  hand  lacks 
the  light  touch  that  his  job  requires. 

It  may  be,  probably  is,  more  or  less  the  President's 
fault,  since  many  things  go  to  show  that  there  is  a 
strain  of  childish  peevishness  in  his  character.  At  any 
rate  there  develops  every  week  or  two  some  incident 
which  ought  not  to  have  happened.  For  example : 
Along  about  the  time  when  the  tolls  fight  was  acute 
and  when  Senator  O'Gorman  of  Xew  York  had  wan- 
dered off  from  the  presidential  reservation,  so  to  speak, 


the  President  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  was  strictly  an  official  occasion  ami 
shoul  1  have  been  under  the  rules  made  and  provided' 
and  sanctioned  by  precedent  governing  such  functions. 
It  happened  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  in  «■- 
sion  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  dinner  was  to  be 
pulled  off.  though  the  Senate  was  not.  As  the  com- 
mittee was  breaking  up  somebody  said  to  O'Gorman. 
"We  will  see  you  tonight  at  dinner  of  course?"  "You 
will  not,"  said  O'Gorman  with  one  of  his  amiable  grins, 
"I  have  not  been  invited."  Senator  Hoke  Smith  who 
has  developed  into  an  astute  politician  since  the  Cleve- 
land days,  when  everybody  spelled  his  first  name 
with  a  J  was  astounded.  He  went  to  the  'phone 
and  called  up  Mr.  Tumulty  and  asked  if  O'Gorman 
had  deliberately  been  left  off  the  invitation  list.  Mr. 
Tumulty  replied  that  he  had ;  that  in  view  of  the  course 
O'Gorman  was  taking  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  White  House  felt  that  he  should  not  be  in- 
vited. Irritated  both  by  the  discourtesy  and  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  omission,  Mr.  Smith  told  Mr.  Tumulty 
that  if  O'Gorman  were  not  invited  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  would  stay  away.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Tumulty  made  haste  to  send  an  invitation  and  to  make 
more  or  less  lame  excuses  to  Mr.  O'Gorman.  Mr. 
O'Gorman,  who  knows  more  of  men  and  things  than 
Mr.  Tumulty  and  the  President  both  put  together, 
smilingly — a  bit  cynically  it  may  easily  be  believed — 
accepted  both  the  excuses  and  the  invitation. 


sources  of  information  therein.  So  when  Mr.  Bryan 
calmly  and  in  diplomatic  spirit  says  such  and  such  a 
thing  is  so  when  it  isn't,  or  that  it  isn't  so  when  il 
his  version  of  the  case  is  less  likelj  to  gi 1  into  prinl 
than  the  true  tacts.  Incidents  like  this  happen  very 
often,  since  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  master  of  the  trick  of 
getting  what  he  wants  by  the  direct  method  of  telling 
the  truth  and  of  trusting  those  to  whom  he  tells  it  to 
safeguard  his  secrets.  This  is  the  way  that  all  suc- 
cessful Secretaries  of  Slate — till  successful  cabinet  min- 
isters in  fact — manage  the  press.  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Root, 
or  Mr.  Knox  never  lied  even  diplomatically  to  the 
reporters.  They  either  told  them  the  facts  of  every 
case  and  committed  them  to  silence,  or  else  frankly 
declared  that  the  matters  in  question  were  not  in  shape 
to  be  divulged  even  confidentially,  and  by  these  means 
won  friendship  and  cooperation.  But  these  men,  you 
know,  were  Republicans,  and  this  administration  is  un- 
willing in  small  things  as  well  as  great  to  follow  any- 
thing bearing  the  look  of  Republican  example.  So 
Mr.  Bryan  continues  day  by  day  to  make  situations 
which  put  the  reporters  on  their  mettle,  and  they  in 
iturn  make  situations  which  embarrass  Mr.  Bryan. 
Then  the  erstwhile  amiable  Bryan  loses  his  temper  and 
makes  scenes  not  entirely  becoming  to  himself  nor  in 
the  least  helpful  in  securing  certain  reticences  which 
he  has  no  doubt  good  reasons  for  desiring. 


An  incident  which  shows  that  men,  even  men 
of  large  affairs,  are  just  boys  after  all,  especially  marks 
the  awkwardness,  not  to  say  stupidity,  of  another  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Wilson's  official  family.  Senator  Kern  of 
Indiana,  a  leading  administration  Democrat,  called 
upon  Mr.  McAdoo  very  recently  begging  him  to  use 
his  influence,  official  and  domestic,  with  the  President 
to  loosen  the  rein  upon  Congress  and  permit  it  to 
adjourn.  "We've  simply  got  to  go  home,"  he  said.  "A 
lot  of  Democratic  seats  in  the  Senate  are  in  danger,  and 
the  hazard  will  be  serious  for  some  of  our  friends  if 
they  do  not  get  back  pretty  soon  and  ginger  up  their 
campaigns.  There  is  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  for  one. 
He  is  holding  down  a  seat  which  by  rights  belongs  to 
the  Republicans.  It  is  his  personality  that  sustains  him, 
and  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  and  inject  it 
into  a  fight  which  is  hard  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions." "Oh,  Chamberlain,"  snorted  McAdoo ;  "we 
can  spare  men  like  him.  Look  what  he  did  to  us  in  the 
Panama  tolls  fight."  This  of  course  got  round  to 
Chamberlain,  as  such  careless  yet  significant  remarks 
always  do,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  it  has 
not  warmed  him  up  to  the  administration. 


Mr.  McAdoo  has  defective  sensibilities  at  other 
points.  Among  other  things  he  is  given  to  rather  of- 
fensive misuse  of  the  privilege  which  Washington 
yields  to  exalted  official  personages.  He  lives  up  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  just  off  Eighteenth  Street,  and 
being  still  full  of  the  ardor  which  becomes  a  bride- 
groom, he  goes  home  to  lunch  every  day  in  a  big 
gray  automobile  which  he  runs  himself.  Strict  as  the 
Washington  police  are  with  the  commonality,  they 
waive  the  speed  limit  where  the  higher  officials  of  the 
administration  are  concerned.  In  most  cases  there  is  no 
disposition  to  abuse  the  privilege.  But  Mr.  McAdoo 
seems  to  delight  in  so  availing  himself  of  the 
license  of  his  official  position  as  to  exhibit  con- 
tempt for  the  traffic  regulations.  When  he  goes  home 
at  the  lunch  hour  he  shoots  his  car  up  Sixteenth  Street 
or  Connecticut  Avenue  at  a  pace  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  chief  of  the  fire  brigade.  He  hasn't  killed 
anybody  yet,  but  he  has  scared  a  lot  of  old  ladies 
nearly  into  fits  and  has  scorched  the  coattails  of  more 
than  one  deliberate  pedestrian.  Washington  doesn't 
like  it,  very  naturally. 


It  is  admitted  by  the  congressional  wiseacres  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  very  important  factor  in  this  year's  con- 
gressional politics.  If  he  shall  discourage  the  nomina- 
tion of  Progressive  congressional  candidates,  leaving 
the  field  open  for  a  straight  contest  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  there  is  certain  to  be  heavy 
Republican  gains.  But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  pro- 
mote Progressive  nominations  everywhere,  the  result 
would  be  Democratic  success  in  many  three-cornered 
fights.  There  is  on  the  whole  sufficient  chance  of  Re- 
publican domination  of  the  House  to  set  many  minds 
and  tongues  into  speculative  action,  especially  since 
through  his  endorsement  of  Hinman,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  New  York  governorship,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt appears  more  anxious  to  conciliate  than  to  oppose 
the  old  party.  In  case  the  Republicans  should  win  the 
House  this  fall,  who  would  be  the  Speaker?  This  ques- 
tion is  now  a  good  deal  discussed  at  Washington. 
James  R.  Mann  is  the  most  likely  man  for  the  place. 
Without  being  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  the  House. 
he  is  easily  the  best  informed  and  most  indus- 
trious man  on  the  Republican  side.  His  present  posi- 
tion as  floor  leader — a  position  which  he  has  sustained 
with  entire  credit — makes  him  by  common  consent  the 
probable  man.  None  the  less  Mr.  Mann  would  be 
strongly  opposed.  The  conservatives  think  he  flirts 
too  much  with  the  Progressive  element.  The  Progres- 
sive element  recalls  the  fact  that  he  was  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon's  right-hand  man.  Not  long  ago,  when  Mexi- 
can troubles  were  looming  large.  Mr.  Mann  expressed 
the  wish  on  the  floor  that  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White 
House.  This  did  not  endear  him  to  Sereno  Payne 
and  other  bitter  anti-Rooseveltites.  None  the  less  it 
is  believed  that  Mr.  Mann  would  without  much  dif- 
ficulty get  the  Speakership ;  and  in  truth  he  deserves 
it.  He  is  a  living  demonstration  of  the  principle  that 
hard  work  in  Congress  carries  a  man  farther  than  bril- 
liant genius.  He  works  all  the  time.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  look  to  him  to  keep  things  straight. 
Speaker  Clark  really  loves  him,  for  he  is  a  vital  help 
in  holding  the  minority  to  reasonable  courses.  Clark 
doves  him,  too,  because  he  is  a  worker,  Clark  himself 
being  the  most  strenuous  worker  that  the  Speakership 
has  known   this  many  a  year. 


Famous  as  he  is  for  equability  of  temper.  Secretary 
Bryan  now  and  again  falls  into  a  huff,  mostly  with  the 
pesky  newspaper  men.  who  have  ways  he  knows  not  of 
for  getting  information  he  wishes  to  suppress.  The 
occasions  are  many,  since  Mr.  Bryan  has  no  order,  no 
system,  but  leaves  pretty  much  everything  with  which 
he  is  concerned,  official  and  otherwise,  at  loose  ends. 
Now  the  reporters  on  the  State  Department  detail  are 
mostly  men  of  long  experience  and  have  a  much  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  the  depart- 
ment   than    Mr.    Bryan    himself,    with    quite   excellent 


This  long-drawn-out  congressional  session,  which 
holds  everybody  in  Washington  during  what  is  ordi- 
narily the  vacation  season,  is  having  its  influence  upon 
the  social  diversions  of  Washington.  Alas  for  the 
strenuous  days !  Croquet  is  coming  back  as  a  popular 
sport — or  time-killer — in  Washington.  Everybody 
more  or  less  is  doing  it.  Senator  Cummins,  Mrs. 
Speaker  Clark,  and  other  higher-ups  in  official  life 
have  given  it  their  endorsement.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  about  as  active  a  game  as  anybody  cares  to  play 
in  steaming  midsummer  Washington. 


So  valuable  is  good  date  garden   soil   that   the   Arab 
will  refuse  $5000  an  acre  for  it.    Through    • 
vation  it  gives  no  indication  of  wearing  on 

exceptional  value  placed  upon  it. 
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SLAVS  VERSUS  GERMANS. 


The  history  of  wars  shows  always  a  cause  that  is  funda- 
mental and  persisting  as  well  as  one  that  is  immediate  and 
provocative.  The  short-sighted  observer  looks  only  at  the 
latter,  which  is  usually  something  trivial,  -and  so  wonders 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  Wars  are  actually  gendered  in 
the  slow-brooding  kinds  of  men  and  nurtured  by  the  great 
and  abiding  sentiments  of  nationality  and  race.  When  these 
are  matured  into  explosive  magnitude  comes  the  provocative 
incident  as  a  spark  to  the  magazine.  But  the  actual  cause 
of   conflict    is    further   back. 


If  we  are  actually  on  the  brink  of  a  general  European 
war,  as  seems  likely  enough,  its  cause  will  not  be  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  by  a  Servian  fanatic. 
Princes  have  been  murdered  times  without  number,  but  such 
crimes  have  seldom  or  never  led  to  war.  Nations  do  not 
hold  each  other  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  maniacs.  Nor 
would  such  a  war  be  caused  by  Austria's  aggressive  demands 
for  reparation.  No  such  demands  would  have  been  made 
against  Switzerland,  for  example,  or  against  Greece,  if  the 
assassin  had  happened  to  belong  to  one  of  those  nations. 
Evidently  there  must  be  some  deep-seated  reason  for  Aus- 
tria's hostility  to  Servia  in  particular,  some  reason  that  far 
transcends  in  importance  the  immediate  act  that  has  brought 
such  a  conflict  into  being.  And  the  discovery  of  that  reason 
shows  that  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  mediations  or  con- 
ferences. These  might  indeed  have  postponed  the  conflict, 
but  they  could  not  have  prevented  it.  And  that  reason  is 
the  colossal  movement  known  as  Panslavism.  Arrayed  against 
that  movement  is  another  colossal  movement  known  as  Pan- 
germanism.  These  are  the  titanic  forces  now  facing  each 
other  over  miles  of  serried  bayonets.  Even  though  an  im- 
mediate clash  might  have  been  prevented  it  seems  to  be  on 
the  book  of  fate  that  it  should  come  at  some  time.  Austria 
represents  Pangermanism  and  Servia  represents  Panslavism. 
Behind  Austria  stands  Germany,  also  and  naturally  Pan- 
german.  Behind  Servia  stands  Russia,  and  Russia  is  Pan- 
slav.  

The  Germans  and  the  Slavs  stand  face  to  face  in  all  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe,  and  wherever  they  are  found 
thus  confronting  each  other  there  are  always  the  possibilities 
of  civil  war.  The  Pangerman  movement  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  faint  beginnings  in  1813  after  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, The  war  with  Austria  was  a  war  for  German 
supremacy  in  Austrian  affairs,  and  the  conflict  has  been  con- 
tinued by  diplomacy  ever  since.  The  dream  of  a  greater 
Germany  that  shall  include  all  German-speaking  peoples  grew 
steadily  into  something  more  than  a  dream.  It  became  a 
national  ideal  and  a  national  policy  that  has  been  pursued 
steadfastly  like  all  German  policies.  Every  one  knows  the 
song  that  ends  with  the  chorus : 

O  nein,  O  nein,  sein  Vaterland  muss  groesser  sein. 
Certainly  every  German  knows  it,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  song  that  arouses  a  like  enthusiasm.  It  means  that 
the  greater  Fatherland  must  embrace  all  peoples  using  the 
German  tongue,  and  this  is  the  vision  that  has  guided  German 
diplomacy  in  her  dealings  with  Europe.  In  accordance  with 
that  diplomacy  the  Pangermans  raised  a  fierce  protest  against 
the  Austrian  decree  granting  to  the  Czechs  the  right  to  use 
their  own  language  for  official  purposes  as  well  as  German. 
It  was  denounced  as  a  blow  to  the  Pangerman  ambitions,  and 
it  was  openly  maintained  that  Germany  should  lend  all  her 
aid  to  the  Austrian  government  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  German  element  among  her  people  and  to  keep  the 
Slavs  in  subjection  and  subordination.  Pangermanism  is  a 
real  thing.  From  a  sentiment  it  has  become  a  national  policy, 
not  only  in  Germany  herself,  but  also  in  Austria.  It  binds 
the  Germans  of  Austria  to  the  Germans  of  Germany.  It  is 
a  patriotism  without  frontiers.  It  is  a  sentiment  that  looks 
over  and  beyond  the  existing  national  boundaries  to  a  time 
when  there  shall  be  a  great  German  federation  granting  its 
franchises  of  citizenship  to  all   German-speaking  peoples. 


But  Panslavism  stands  in  the  way,  and  it  is  Panslavism 
that  has  welded  Russia  and  Servia  into  a  community  of 
sentiment  in  the  present  crisis.  The  blow  that  Austria  has 
struck  against  Servia  is  directed  ostensibly  at  Servia,  but 
actually  at  Panslavism.  If  Russia  should  join  hands  with 
Servia,  as  of  course  she  will  do,  it  will  be  in  defense  not  so 
much  of  Servia  as  of  a  menaced  Panslavism.  She  would  do 
as  much  for  any  Slav  people  threatened  by  Germanism. 
But  Russia  was  not  enthusiastic  for  the  movement  when  it 
was  in  its  infancy.  She  was  big  enough  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  demands  for  a  great  leader  that  were  raised  by  the 
small  Slav  nationalities  among  whom  the  movement  had  been 
born.  Moreover.  Russia  was  a  little  suspicious  of  popular 
enthusiasms  which,  if  encouraged,  might  easily  turn  against 
the  autocracy.  But  Russia  was  speedily  convinced.  She 
saw  that  Panslavism  was  a  real  thing  and  thai  it  could  be 
made  to  mean  Russian  influence  in  every  country  of  eastern 
Europe.  Through  its  aid  she  might  easily  absorb  some  of 
them,  while  she  herself  was  far  too  big  to  be  absorbed  or 
even  affected  by  them.  While  as  for  the  perilous  possibilities 
of  a  great  popular  movement  within  her  own  frontiers  it 
was  evident  that  there  must  be  a  popular  Panslav  movement  in 
nny  case  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Czar  to 
lead  and  direct  it.  From  that  moment  of  choice  the  Czar  be- 
came the  virtual  leader  of  the  Slav  peoples.  Irrespective  of 
boundaries,  he  was  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Slav  world. 
Ai  .  pitted  against  him  was  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or 
r.ii  er  the  King  of  Prussia.  Eastern  Europe  was  practically 
invii^d  to  make  her  choice  between  the  rule  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns   and   the   rule   of   the   Czar.      Every   country   contains 


alike  the  Slav  element  and  the  German  element,  the  former 
working  for  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  latter  for  the  King  of 
Prussia.  With  the  Slav  in  Constantinople  we  should  see  the 
eastern  empire  once  more  dominant  and  the  dream  of  pious 
ages  fulfilled.  The  bones  of  Constantine  would  surely  clothe 
themselves  once  more  with  flesh  to  celebrate  so  mighty  a 
triumph.  Byzantium  would  be  reincarnated.  Here  we  find 
the  key  to  all  policies  of  eastern  Europe.  Actually  there  is 
only  one  policy,  one  cause,  one  quarrel.  Every  event,  from 
the  bullet  of  the  assassin  to  a  declaration  of  war,  takes  its 
place  in  the  drama  of  conflict  between  the  German  and  the 
Slav.  

The  Slavs  mean  business.  There  need  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  Politics  in  eastern  Europe  is  not  a  matter  of  money- 
making  nor  of  personal  ambition.  It  is  a  crusade,  and  God 
and  his  Holy  Angels  are  its  leaders.  It  is  waged  with  all  the 
fervors  of  religion.  It  evokes  the  passion  of  poetry'  and  the 
fervor  of  oratory.  Mr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport,  writing  over  a 
year  ago,  quotes  as  follows  from  the  Panslav  poet,  Kollar : 
"The  head  of  the  dear  goddess  Slava  (Glory)  seated  on  a 
throne  of  gold,  is  Russia.  The  Lechs  constitute  her  body, 
the  Czechs  her  arms  and  hands,  the  Serbs  are  her  two  feet, 
whilst  the  other  populaces  are  the  weapons.  Europe  should 
fall  on  her  knees  before  this  idol,  whose  head  is  towering 
about  the  clouds  and  whose  feet  will  shake  the  terrestrial 
globe.  This  giant-virgin  puts  one  of  her  feet  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  other  on  the  Adriatic;  she  unites  into  one 
nation  all  the  Slavonic  races ;  Serbians,  and  Russians,  and 
Poles,  and  all  those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  of 
the  Weser,  and  of  the  Rhine.  This  nation  inhabits  an  empire 
vaster  than  any  other  empire — and  its  boundaries  extend  from 
Mount  Athos  to  Terglon,  from  Servia  to  Breslau,  from  the 
land  of  the  Cossacks  to  Ragusa,  and  from  Kamtshatka  to 
Japan.  All  this  is  the  land  of  the  Slavs.  Slavism  is  dis- 
charging its  roaring  waves  like  a  deluge."  Now  making  all 
allowances  for  poetic  fervor  and  for  the  divine  afflatus,  this 
is  an  extensive  programme.  But  it  fires  the  heart  of  the 
Slav,  who  is  rather  apt  to  think  in  poetry,  a  repre- 
hensible proceeding  by  Western  standards,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  beware  of  people  who  think  in  poetry.  They  are  apt 
to  fight  rather  strenuously.  

Danilevsky  in  his  "Europe  and  Russia"  gives  us  another 
glimpse  of  Slav  ambitions.  He  says :  "The  European  na- 
tions have  either  fulfilled  or  failed  in  their  missions.  Either 
they  are  in  a  state  of  stagnation  or  of  rapid  decay.  Only- 
Russia  is  young,  fresh,  and  vigorous — and  she  has  still  the 
divine  and  historical  mission  not  only  to  Occidentalize  the 
Orient,  but  to  cure  and  save  old  Europe  by  breathing  into 
this  old  blasee  the  healthy  spirit  of  the  Slav.  There  is  no 
general  progress  of  humanity ;  there  are  only  local  civiliza- 
tions, which  begin,  exist,  and  disappear.  All  the  acquisitions 
of  European  culture,  accumulated  for  centuries,  ought  now 
to  be  destroyed ;  they  must  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  be  replaced  by  a  system  reigning  at  Archangel, 
Vladivostok,  and  Sebastopol.  A  torrent  of  destruction  will 
soon  sweep  over  the  Germano-Latin  and  Romance  lands,  and 
above  the  waters  of  the  general  flood  only  the  lofty  summit 
of  the  Kremlin  will  tower  majestically.  Societies  which  are 
old  and  have  lived — which  have  fulfilled  their  historical  mis- 
sion— must  leave  the  arena  of  the  world,  be  they  situated  in 
the  Orient  or  in  the  Occident.  Everything  that  lives,  indi- 
vidual, special,  or  biological  type,  possesses  nothing  but  a 
certain  amount  of  life,  and  must  die  when  it  has  been  used 
up."  

Once  more,  this  is  an  ambitious  programme,  but  he  would 
indeed  be  rash  who  should  deny  the  possibility  of  its  fulfillment. 
Europe  has  seen  greater  things  than  this.  It  means  the 
submergence  of  everything  that  is  distinctively  European,  it 
means  the  exaltation  of  Russia  to  the  mastership  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  only  fools  who  believe  that  God  is  necessarily 
on  the  side  of  the  status  quo  or  that  he  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  established  institutions.  On  the  contrary  God  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  radical,  as  witness  the  Flood.  If  it 
should  be  the  fate  of  Europe  to  pass  under  the  harrow-  she  cer- 
tainly can  not  complain  that  she  has  not  met  with  her  deserts. 
Her  collective  policy  toward  the  Slav  world  cries  aloud  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  She  has  sturdily  disregarded  the 
claims  of  nationality  and  has  trodden  humanity  under  her 
feet,  Time  and  again  she  has  taken  these  very  Slav  people, 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tuik,  and  has 
tossed  them  back  to  the  shambles  with  a  laugh  of  cynical 
contempt.  She  has  divided  them,  and  partitioned  them,  and 
allotted  them,  at  her  hellish  conventions,  and  without  a  single 
consideration  of  justice  or  mercy.  She  has  jeered  at  them 
in  their  sufferings  and  taunted  them  in  their  miseries,  not 
remembering  that  they  are  as  the  very  sands  of  the  sea  in 
numbers  and  that  if  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly  they  grind 
exceedingly  small.  If  there  should  be  war  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Russia  will  win  and  that  Austria  will  cease  to  cumber 
and  disgrace  the  map  of  Europe.  And  if  Russia  should  then 
proceed  to  go  further  afield  and  to  carry  out  some  portions 
of  her  programme  over  the  rest  of  Europe  I  think  I  could 
bear  that,  too,  with  equanimity.  For  we  must  remember 
that  the  Russian  people  are  not  the  Russian  autocracy.  The 
Russian  people  are  not  represented  by  their  rulers,  and  they 
may  not  for  very  long  be  represented  by  them  even  in  name. 
The  Russian  historian  is  right  when  he  says  that  Europe  is 
worn  out  and  that  Russia  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  unspoiled  by 
wealth,  and  still  with  some  remnants  of  the  conscience  that 
Europe  has  lost.  But  we  shall  see  many  things  if  we  live 
long  enough,  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  have  to  live  very  long 
to  witness  the  drawing  of  a  new  map  of  Europe,  and  it  may 
be  the  shifting  of  some  of  the  national  boundaries  that  have 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  permanences  of  civilization.  There 
are  no  permanences  in  civilization.  Sidney  Corvx. 


HAPPINESS. 


The  Love  That  Endures  for  All  Time. 


In  a  villa  rising  upon  a  rocky  promontory  by  the 
Mediterranean  shore  we  were  assembled  for  the  five- 
o'clock  tea. 

The  disappearing  sun  had  left  the  sky  tinted  with 
pink  and  rubbed  with  gold.  The  sea,  without  a  ripple, 
still  shining  under  the  falling  daylight,  was  like  a  huge 
plate  of  brightly  polished  metal. 

Far  away  on  the  right  the  jagged  and  snow-capped 
mountains  were  throwing  their  dark  profile  on  the  pale 
purple  of  the  west. 

We  were  speaking  of  love,  discussing  that  topic  old 
as  the  world  itself  and  repeating  things  that  had  been 
said  times  without  number. 

The  sweet  melancholy  of  twilight  had  put  a  tender 
emotion  in  our  souls,  and  the  word  "love,"  now  uttered 
by   the  grave  voice  of  a  man,   now   coming  out  of  a 
sweetly  tuned  feminine  organ,  filled  the  reading-room, 
fluttering  about  as  a  paradise  bird  or  hovering  as  a,| 
spirit. 

"Can  love  last  many  years?"  "Yes/'  affirmed  one; 
"No,"  denied  another. 

One  was  distinguishing  the  cases,  one  was  establish- 
ing demarcations  or  citing  examples,  and  everv  one 
was  talking  of  that  thing,  commonplace  but  sovereign; 
that  is,  the  tender  and  mysterious  accord  of  two  hu- 
man beings. 

Suddenely  some  one  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the! 
horizon  exclaimed: 

"Oh  !  look !  over  yonder  waters,  on  the  sea  !  What  is 
that?" 

A  gray  mass,  huge,  confused,  emerged  from  the 
light  haze  that  floats  almost  all  year  round  in  these 
latitudes. 

Some  one  said,  "That  is  Corsica!     One  can  see  n 
about  two  or  three  times  within  a  year  when  atmos- 
pherical conditions  are  propitious." 

One  vaguely  distinguished  the  crests,  one  surmised 
the  snow-crowned  summits,  and  every  one  remained 
still,  surprised,  troubled  by  the  brusque  apparition  of 
that  phantom  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

At  this  juncture  an  old  gentleman  who  had  not  yet 
taken  part  in  the  contentions  resumed  the  interrupted 
conversation. 

"Listen,"  he  broke  in.  ''On  that  island  that  stands 
itself  before  us  as  though  it  were  anxious  to  answer 
what  we  were  saying  a  little  while  ago,  and  to  bring 
back  to  me  a  singular  recollection  of  the  past,  I  have 
known  an  admirable  example  of  constant  and  wonder- 
ful love.  Five  years  ago  I  made  a  voyage  to  Corsica. 
That  savage  island  is  more  unfamiliar  and  seems  fur- 
ther to  us  than  America,  although  one  can  see  it  from 
our  shores,  as  it  happened  today. 

"Fancy  a  world  yet  in  chaos,  a  series  of  strange, 
intermingled  mountains  attesting  the  sublime  mighti- 
ness of  the  cataclysms  of  the  past.  Xo  plains,  but  a 
system  of  gigantic  shelves  of  granite  alternating  with 
swelling  undulations.  Here  and  there  one  discovers  a 
wood  of  pines,  or  chestnut  trees,  throwing  its  dark- 
green  over  the  brown  of  the  mountainside,  or  else  a 
village  perched  on  a  rocky  cliff,  as  an  eagle's  nest.  On 
the  soil,  uncultivated  and  desert,  one  does  not  come 
across  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  nor  a  bit  of  sculptured 
stone.  Xowhere  can  be  found  a  vestige  of  the  an- 
cestor's liking  for  that  which  is  gracious  and  beautiful. 
What  is  more  striking  in  that  rude  and  strangely  superb 
country  is  an  atavic  indifference  for  the  research  of 
seductive  forms   called  'art.' 

"Italy,  where  each  palace  full  of  masterpieces  is  it- 
self a  masterpiece,  where  the  bronze,  the  metals,  the 
marbles,  and  even  the  ordinary  stones  are  proclaiming 
the  genius  of  man ;  where  the  smallest  things  crowding 
the  old  houses  are  revealing  the  divine  sources  of  grace, 
is  for  all  of  us  the  sacred  country  which  we  love,  be- 
cause she  shows  the  proof  of  endeavor,  of  grandeur. 
of  mightiness  and  triumph  of  creative  intelligence. 

"Corsica,  bathing  in  Italian  waters,  violently  con- 
trasting with  the  country  that  is  geographically  her 
mainland,  has  remained  as  in  her  barbaric  stage.  Man 
lives  there  in  his  rustic  dwelling,  unconcerned  for 
everything  but  his  existence  and  his  family's  quarrels. 
He  remains  with  the  defects  and  the  qualities  of  the 
uncultivated  races ;  violent,  hateful,  and  subconsciously 
sanguinary;  but  he  is  also  hospitable,  generous,  and 
simple,  opening  his  door  to  the  traveler  and  giving  his 
faithful  friendship  in  return  for  a  mark  of  sympathy. 

"For  a  month  I  had  been  roving  across  and  about 
that  intensely  picturesque  island,  with  the  sensation  that 
I  was  at  the  end  of  the  worTd.  Xo  hotels,  no  inns — 
even  of  the  most  modest  type — no  roads.  To  get  to  the 
villages  hanging  upon  the  mountainside  one  has  to 
travel  on  the  muleteers  trail  and  to  edge  precipices 
that  bring  to  your  ears  the  rumbling  voice  of  the  tor- 
rent. One  knocks  at  the  door  of  any  one  of  the  modest 
abodes,  one  asks  for  shelter,  one  partakes  the  humble 
repast  of  the  family,  and  next  morning  one  shakes 
hands  with  the  host,  who  politely  escorts  you  to  the 
limit  of.  the  village. 

"One  evening  after  ten  hours  of  march  I  reached 
an  isolated  house  located  at  the  bottom  of  a  dale  which 
led  directly  to  the  seashore.  On  both  sides  of  the  dale 
the  steep  slopes  were  composed  of  loose  rocks,  with 
here   and  there   a   cluster  of  big  trees,  giving  to  the 
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whole  an  aspect  dimly  picturesque.  Around  the  house 
was  a  little  garden  with  grapevines,  chestnut  trees, 
:some  fruit-bearing  shrubs,  enough  to  live  upon,  in 
■such  a  poor  country. 

"I  was  welcomed  by  an  old  lady.  A  man  sitting  on 
a  straw-padded  chair  rose  up  politely,  then  sat  again 
without  saying  a  word.  The  old  lady  turned  toward 
'me  and  said: 

"  Excuse  him,  please,  monsieur.  He  is  deaf  now. 
He  is  eighty-two  years  old.' 

'She  spoke  so  pure  a  French  that  I  could  not  help 
asking : 

"  'You  are  not  from  Corsica,  are  you?' 
"  'No,'    she   answered,   'we   are   from   the   continent, 
but  we  came  here  fifty  years  ago.' 

1  felt  deeply  astonished  at  the  very  thought  of  that 
life  spent  in  a  lonely  ravine,  far  away  from  any  com- 
munity.    An  old  shepherd  came  in,  and  we  took  place 
around  the  table  for  supper.    After  a  short  repast  com- 
posed  of  bacon  boiled   with   potatoes   and   cabbages   I 
went  out  and  took  a  seat  in  front  of  the  habitation.     I 
was  there,  thoughtful,  moved  by  the  melancholy  of  the 
landscape  and  by  that  sadness  that  sometimes  fills  the 
traveler  longing  for  home,   when  the  old   lady  joined 
me,  tormented  apparently  by  that  curiosity  that  always 
lives,  even  in  the  most  resigned  soul. 
"'So  you  came  from  France?'  she  said. 
"  'Yes,'     I     answered.      'I     am     traveling     for     my 
pleasure.' 
"  You  are  Parisian,  perhaps?' 
"  'No.    I  am  from  Nancy.' 

"At  that  juncture  a  strange  paleness  invaded  her  face, 
betraying  an  intense  emotion,  and  she  repeated  slowly: 
You  are  from  Nancy.' 

"The  old  man  appeared,  standing  up  in  the  doorway, 
impassable  as  deaf  people  are.  'Never  mind,'  she  said 
upon  my  looking  at  him.  'He  does  not  hear.'  Then 
after  a  few  seconds  she  continued,  'Do  you  know  the 
people  in  Nancy?' 

"'Why,  yes;  almost  everybody,'  I  replied. 
"  'The  De  Saint  Allaize  ?' 
"  'Surely.     They  are  my  family's  friends.' 
"'What  is  your  name?'  she  went  on  briskly. 
"I  told  her  my  name,  and  she  gazed  at  me  fixedly. 
Then  with  that  low  voice  that  tells  recollections  of  the 
past.   'Oh,  yes !     I   remember !     And  the   Brisemare — 
what  became  of  them?' 

"  'They  are  all  dead,'  I  answered. 
"'Indeed!     And    the    De    Sirmont;    do    you    know 
them?' 

"  'Yes.  The  youngest  is  a  general.' 
"The  color  that  had  come  back  into  her  cheeks  faded 
again.  She  was  under  the  spell  of  that  emotion  that 
makes  one  anxious  to  tell  his  mind,  to  speak  about  all 
things  he  had  kept  concealed,  to  utter  names  that  will 
empty  his  heart. 

"  'Yes,  I  know,'  she  proceeded  as  her  cheek  flushed. 
'Henrv  de  Sirmont — he  is  my  brother.' 

"  'I  gazed  at  her,  overthrown  myself  by  the  surprise 
of  that  declaration.  And  suddenly  I  remembered  it 
all.  It  had  been  a  great  scandal  in  that  noble  province 
of  Lorraine.  A  young,  beautiful,  and  rich  girl  had 
eloped  with  a  petty  officer  belonging  to  the  regiment 
commanded  by  her  father.  He  was  handsome — son  of 
peasants — but  wearing  elegantly  the  blue  dolman  of 
the  Hussars,  that  soldier  who  had  run  away  with  his 
colonel's  daughter. 

"Doubtless  she  had  seen  him,  noticed  and  loved  him. 
when  the  squadrons  were  defiling  by  her  home.  But 
how  did  she  first  speak  to  him?  How  did  they  manage 
to  meet?  How  did  she  dare  let  him  know  that  he  was 
loved  ? 

"One  never  knew ! 

"One  evening,  as  he  had  obtained  his  discharge  from 
military  service,  they  disappeared.  A  country-wide 
search  was  made  for  them,  but  no  trace  whatever 
could  be  found,  and  as  the  time  went  by  every  one 
thought  she  was  dead.  And  here  she  was  before  me  in 
that  gloomy  ravine  of  Corsica ! 

"'Oh,  yes,'  I  said,  blushing  myself;  'you  were  Miss 
Suzanne  de  Sirmont.' 

"As  she  nodded  assentingly  I  noticed  a  stream  of 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  Then  looking  at  the 
man  who  was  standing  immobile  and  impassable  on  the 
sill  of  the  house,  she  said :     'That  is  he.' 

"By  the  sweet  fashion  in  which  she  glanced  at  him, 
and  the  touching  smile  conveyed  by  her  lips,  I  under- 
stood that  she  still  loved  him. 
"  'Have  you  been  happy  at  least  ?'  I  asked. 
"  'Oh,  yes,  very  happy.  He  always  made  me  very 
happy,'  she  returned  quickly.  T  never  did  regret  what 
1 1  had  done.' 

"I    was    momentarily    surprised,    marveling    at    the 
mightiness  of  that  true  and  serious  love.    The  daughter 
of   rich   people   had   followed   that   man,   that   peasant. 
j  She  herself  had  become  a  country  woman.     She  had 
i  adopted   a   life  without   charms,   without   delicacies   of 
]  any  kind.     She  had  delighted  herself  in  sharing  'his' 
simple  life,  never  thinking  of  anything  but  him.     And 
she  never  regretted  the  beautiful  gowns,  nor  the  jewels, 
nor  the  elegances,  nor  the  warm  and  sweetly   scented 
rooms  all  lined  witli  rich  hangings,  nor  the  voluptuous 
softness  of  the  downy  quilts  into  which  the  rich  plunge 
the  body  to  rest.     'He'  had  been  her  only  need ;  pro- 
vided   'he'    was    there,    she    had    no    desire    whatever. 
Very  young  she  had  forsaken  society  and  those  who 


had  brought  up  and  loved  her.  'He'  only  had  filled  her 
existence,  and  presently  she  was  repeating  that  she 
could  not  have  been  happier ! 

"That  night,  as  I  was  still  under  the  spell  of  the 
heartfelt  emotion  that  her  calm  and  touching  confi- 
dences had  put  into  my  very  being,  as  I  listened  to  the 
hoarse  breathing  of  the  old  soldier  lying  with  her  on 
their  crude  bedding,  I  dreamed  of  that  strange  and 
simple  adventure,  of  that  happiness  so  complete  and 
yet  made  of  so  little. 

"And  next  morning  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  sent  one  of  its  rays  peering  down  the 
ravine  of  the  old  lovers  I  shook  hands  with  them  and 
took  my  leave  full  of  a  deep  and  sincere  emotion." — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant  by  Jack  Norman. 


LOVE  OR  MONEY? 


If  the  Footman  Had  Appeared  at  the  Door. 


Arthur  Ferris  was  tall,  blond,  and  handsome.  He 
was  also  the  possessor  of  a  long  head,  inherited  from 
the  maternal  side  of  the  house.  He  was  likewise  a 
dutiful  son. 

His  time  had  come.  The  in-every-way-desirable 
young  person  had  presented  herself.  True,  she  was  not 
so  young  as  she  had  been ;  but,  then,  that  was  a  mere 
trifle.  She  was  just  his  own  age,  of  as  good  a  family 
as  his  own,  and  an  heiress  of  considerable  degree.  She 
was  not — well,  not  exactly  handsome,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  what  is  politely  called  plumpness ;  but  Ar- 
thur's mamma  and  Arthur's  long  head  gave  their  ap- 
proval. Arthur  particularly  approved  the  qualification 
involving  a  very  neat  fortune  in  her  own  right. 

Besides,  Arthur  was  getting  a  bit  desperate.  In  fact, 
he  had  so  far  exceeded  his  own  salary  and  the  maternal 
allowance  (which,  by  the  way,  was  as  large  as  Mrs. 
Ferris  could  afford),  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle, 
or  a  matrimonial  alliance  such  as  he  had  been  so 
long  seeking,  could  save  him  from  getting  into  very 
deep  water. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  this  winter  found  him 
engaged  to  Miss  Bernice  Field,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mother,  who  was  visiting  in  New  York,  and 
to  whom  he  had,  like  the  dutiful  son  he  was,  sent  the 
gratifying  news  at  once. 

He  was  disappointed,  however,  on  one  point.  He 
had  pleaded  artfully  for  an  early  wedding,  but  Miss 
Field  had  set  her  foot  down  with  much  firmness  and 
said  he  must  go  through  a  long  probationary  period — 
all  of  which  Arthur  failed  to  understand.  He  had  al- 
ways been  noted  for  his  persuasive  powers,  and  had 
flattered  himself  that  Bernice,  with  her  gentle,  cling- 
ing, bud-like  ways,  would  succumb  at  once. 

Now  be  it  known  that  Miss  Bernice  Field  had  not 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  for  nothing.  Neither  had 
she,  a  not  unprepossessing  young  person,  with  nearly  a 
half-million  in  her  own  right,  passed  through  the  ex- 
periences of  ten  seasons  without  gathering  unto  her- 
self much  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  wiles  of  wicked 
man.  She  had  had,  as  might  have  been  expected,  offers 
to  a  high  number;  but,  thus  far,  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned had  failed — by  reason  of  their  unanimous  desire 
to  touch  her  purse — to  touch,  in  the  first  place,  the  all- 
important  key  to  it,  which  was  hidden  away  in  her 
plump  bosom.  And  Miss  Bernice  Field  was  worldly- 
wise  in  her  day  and  generation. 

She  was  certainly  in  love  with  Ferris — there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  that.  It  is  quite  as  certain  that  she  was 
very  seriously  in  love  with  him ;  but  with  the  wisdom 
born  of  experience,  she  did  not  let  him  know  one-half 
of  what  she  felt  for  him. 

If  any  one  had  told  Ferris  that  he  was  just  now  in  a 
very  shaky  position  he  would  have  scoffed.  His  chum. 
Ed  Cross,  who  was  spending  the  winter  at  the  house 
during  Mrs.  Ferris's  absence,  had  once  suggested  that 
"there's  many  a  slip,"  but  Arthur  merely  shied  a  shoe 
at  him,  and  whistled  serenely. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that,  one  evening  in 
February,  he  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  of  the  Field  man- 
sion to  call  on  her  whom  Cross  unfeelingly  referred  to 
as  his  "little  lady-love."  It  was  warm,  and  the  front 
door  stood  ajar.  The  little  footman  was  not  in  his 
accustomed  place,  so  Ferris,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  just  where  he  was  going,  stepped  inside.  From 
the  open  door  of  Papa  Field's  study  came  the  sound  of 
voices  in  earnest  discussion,  and  one  of  them  spoke  his 
own  name. 

He  halted,  irresolute,  as  would  any  one  else  under 
like  circumstances.     Papa  Field  was  speaking: 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  you  are  your  own  mistress,  and 
I  I  can  only  advise  you.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
you  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing  to  engage  yourself 
to  this  young  Ferris.  True,  he  seems  an  exemplary 
young  fellow,  and  he  comes  of  an  excellent  family ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  he  has  only  a  small  allowance 
from  the  estate  in  addition  to  a  beggarly  two  thousand 
dollars'  salary.  How  do  you  know  it  is  you,  and  not 
your  money  that  he  wants?  It  is  a  brutal  question,  I 
know,  but  it  is  one  you  have  probably  asked  of  your- 
self a  half-dozen  times  concerning  other  young  men." 

Arthur,  out  in  the  hall,  standing  in  the  same  atti- 
tude a  child  assumes  when  speaking  its  first  "piece"  in 
school,  winced,  but  waited  for  the  answer.  It  came,  in 
serious,  thoughtful  tones,  which  indicated  plainly  that 


Miss  Bernice,  also,  had  considered  this  very  matter. 
"N-no,  I  am  sure  you  misjudge  him,  papa.  Of  course 
I  understand  how  he  is  situated  financially,  and — and 
all  that.  But  I  am  sure  he  is  honest  and  honorable, 
and  that  he — he  cares  for  me  very  much.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  by  which  I  can  learn  much  that  you  can 

not,  and " 

"Yes,  yes ;  I  understand.  But  suppose  you  should 
put  him  to  the  test;  do  you  think  he  would  come 
through — ah — er — unscathed,  as  it  were?  Suppose  you 
should  tell  him  that  I  had  lost  all  your  money  and  mine 
in  unfortunate  speculation — that  we  were  beggars,  and 
had  not  a  dollar  we  could  call  our  own?  Are  you 
afraid  to  try  him?" 

There  was  a  brief  silence.     Then: 
"I  don't  like  to  tell  a  falsehood,  papa ;  but  it  would  be 
only  a  'white  lie,'  and  perhaps  for  the  best.     Yes,  I'll 
try  him  tomorrow  night." 

"That's  my  dutiful  girl.  Now  run  along  and  let  me 
work." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  kiss,  and  the  perspiring 
young  man  in  the  hall  hastened  to  get  out  of  the  house. 
He  wanted  time  to  think,  but  the  first  thing  that  entered 
his  head,  as  he  reached  the  sidewalk,  was  a  fanciful 
picture  of  the  petite  Miss  Field,  with  her  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  of  avoirdupois,  "running  along,"  and 
he  smiled  broadly.  Then  he  walked  rapidly  over  to  the 
next  street  to  catch  a  cab  to  his  club,  there  to  hold  a 
pow-wow  with  Cross. 

On  the  steps  he  hesitated  a  moment.  "Had  I  better 
go  back  now?"  he  thought.  "No;  she  won't  have  her 
little  tale  of  woe  ready,  and  might  be  put  out  if  I  call 
tonight.  I  might  give  myself  away,  too.  Better  have 
time  to  get  my  speech  prepared."  And  this  astute 
young  man  went  in  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. 

The  next  evening,  with  his  usual  light  heart  and  good 
spirits,  he  rang  the  door-bell  of  the  Field  mansion. 
Yes,  Miss  Field  was  in,  Peter  said.  Ferris  went  into 
the  drawing-room  and  sat  down,  running  rapidly  over  in 
his  mind  the  various  tender  speeches  he  had  prepared 
for  the  emergency.  Bernice  was  a  long  time  coming, 
he  thought,  for  one  who  expected  him. 

Presently  she  entered — slowly — heavily.  Her  head 
bent  low  over  her  ample  bosom,  and  her  breath  came 
short  and  fast.  Ferris  went  forward  to  meet  her,  his 
arms  outstretched.  He  was  something  of  an  actor  him- 
self, and  he  knew  it. 

"Bernice !  Darling !  What  is  the  trouble  with  my 
little  girl?"  (Another  good  stroke.  Miss  Field  liked 
to  be  called  "little.") 

"Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur !     I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you. 

It  is  too  dreadful !     Papa " 

"What !     Has  your  father  been " 

"Oh,  no,  not  that,  but — but  worse !  Arthur,  we  are 
— beggars !" 

And  Miss  Field,  delivering  these  last  words  with  won- 
derful impressiveness,  hung  her  head  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly behind  her  lace  handkerchief. 

Then  it  was  that  Ferris,  like  the  young  man  of  action 
that  he  was,  put  his  arm  as  far  round  his  tearful 
fiancee  as  possible,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  led  her 
to  a  seat  and  pulled  her  head  down  on  his  glossy  shirt- 
front. 

He  was  very,  very  sorry,  as  she  must  know.  But  it 
was  nothing.  Her  father  would  recoup  himself — he 
had  many  influential  friends.  As  for  her,  had  she  not 
him — her  Arthur?  He  would  not,  he  once  interrupted 
her  to  say,  permit  her,  through  a  sense  of  false  pride, 
to  cast  him  off  now,  when  she  most  needed  him.  No, 
never ! 

He  had  three  thousand  a  year.  It  was  not  much, 
he  knew,  but  they  could  live  on  it.  And  did  she  sup- 
pose for  one  instant  that  he  had  expected  to  live  on 
his  wife's  money  ?     No !     A  thousand  times,  no ! 

"We  will  have  a  real  quiet  little  wedding,  dearest, 
and  after  it  is  over  we  will  go  quietly  to  our  own  little 
cottage  in  the  suburbs,  which  you  and  I  will  get  ready 
in  the  meantime,  and  there  we  will  be  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world.  What !  Bernice,  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  laugh  at  my  cherished  plans?" 

For  Bernice  had  leaped  to  her  feet  and  was  laughing 
heartily. 

"Why,  you  foolish  boy,  I  was  only  teasing  you  a  bit. 
Don't  you  think  I'd  make  a  good  actress?     Papa  and  I 

haven't  lost  a " 

Here  was  Mr.  Ferris's  opportunity.  She  had  doubted 
him;  oh,  cruel  blow.  If  she  could  not  trust  him  now, 
how  could  she  have  any  faith  in  him  when  they  were 

married?     Perhaps,  after  all.  it  were  best 

And  he  strode  haughtily  to  the  door. 
But  this  was  not  part  of  Miss  Fields's  programme, 
and  she  did  what  any  very-much-in-love  female  would 
do  under  like  circumstances,  so  that,  in  a  very  few- 
seconds,  two  people  were  sitting  on  a  divan  in  a  very 
lover-like  attitude,  indeed. 

******* 

An  hour  or  so  later  a  young  man.  walking  briskly 
down  the  street,  was  reflecting  on  the  vagaries  of 
chance  and  his  own  good  luck. 

If  Peter  had  been  at  the  door — if  he  had  been  ten 
minutes  later — if  he  had  sneezed  in  the  hall — if 

"It  was  an  awfully  close  shave."  he  reflected,  and  he 
stopped  and  shook  hands  with  himself,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  policeman  on  the  corner. 

R.  L.  Kei 
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DAVID  AS  A  PURITAN. 


Stephen  Phillips  Abandons  Classical  History  for  His  Latest 
Drama. 
Stephen  Phillips,  our  one  dramatic  poet  who  can 
write  actable  blank  verse,  is  gradually  getting  nearer 
his  own  generation.  Xot  that  his  journey  has  been  in 
strict  chronological  order,  for  after  beginning  with  the 
thirteenth-century  Dantesque  characters  of  "Paolo  and 
Francesca"  he  retraced  his  steps  back  to  the  classical 
"Ulysses"  and  then  came  down  the  centuries  to  "Herod" 
and  "Nero."  But  now,  in  his  latest  drama,  which  H. 
B.  Irving  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  the  other 
night,  he  has  taken  a  long  step  forward  to  the  England 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Civil  War.  The  progress 
of  the  poet,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In 
subject  matter  he  is  where  he  was  when  he  went  to 
Dante  for  his  text;  that  is,  the  theme  of  "The  Sin  of 
David"  is  the  venerable  topic  of  the  love  of  one  man 
for  another  man's  wife.  Hence  the  title.  But  if  the 
Savoy  play-goers  expected  to  find  David  and  Bath- 
sheba  and  Uriah  figuring  in  the  cast  they  were  woe- 
fully disappointed.  Instead  of  being  introduced  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Israel  they  found  themselves 
gazing  upon  the  interior  of  a  Puritan  manor  house, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  men  and  women  of  Hebron  the  stage 
was  dominated  by  the  martial  saints  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army. 

According  to  the  popular  view  of  the  Roundhead 
army,  a  view  which  is  no  doubt  deeply  colored  by  Car- 
lyle's  idealized  Cromwell,  it  is  nothing  less  than  sacri- 
lege to  impute  sins  of  the  flesh  to  those  godly  warriors. 
That  there  was  a  David  in  their  ranks  is  incredible. 
Mr.  Phillips,  however,  is  more  deeply  read  in  the 
literature  of  the  Roundheads  than  Carlyle;  he  has  had 
access  to  sources  of  information  which  were  unknown 
to  Cromwell's  biographer,  and  those  sources  have  given 
us  pictures  of  the  Puritan  warriors  which  show  that 
some  of  them  were  of  like  passions  with  the  seducer 
of  Bathsheba.  Why,  even  as  I  write  I  have  before  me 
recent  issues  of  Xotcs  and  Queries  in  which  the  dili- 
gent contributors  to  that  problem-solving  periodical  are 
discussing  once  more  the  question  of  Cromwell's  ille- 
gitimate daughter,  while  among  the  contemporary 
records  of  the  Civil  War  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  recent  years  are  numerous  passages  which 
show  that  there  were  many  "lewd  and  wicked  men" 
in  the  Parliament's  holy  army.  The  dramatist,  in  short, 
is  on  sure  ground  when  he  implies  that  David  was  not 
the  last  sinner  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Lord's  battles. 

There  is  nothing  improbable,  then,  in  the  business 
which  was  being  discussed  in  the  hall  of  Colonel  Mar- 
dyke's  manor  house  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first 
act  of  "The  Sin  of  David."  The  time  was  the  first 
year  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Roundhead  army  had 
a  great  number  of  "tapsters"  in  its  ranks,  and  the 
immediate  theme  under  discussion  was  what  should  be 
done  to  an  officer  who  had  "enforced  a  maid."  The 
godly  Puritans  were  equally  divided  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  shot  or  pardoned,  but  at  this  stage  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir  Hubert  Lisle,  makes  his  appear- 
ance and  without  any  hesitation  decides  that  the  cul- 
prit is  to  be  put  to  death.  But  even  as  he  pronounces 
sentence  Miriam,  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of  the 
host,  enters  the  hall  with  a  flagon  of  wine  for  the 
distinguished  soldier.  She  was  as  "beautiful  to  look 
upon."  though  not  so  lightly  clad,  as  Bathsheba,  and 
the  havoc  Bathsheba  made  with  David's  emotions  is 
repeated  in  the  experience  of  the  Puritan  general.  He 
succumbs,  in  short,  as  completely  as  the  officer  he  has 
just  condemned  to  death,  who  receives  the  fatal  shot 
(off  stage)  just  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Miriam,  it  should  be  explained,  was  as  willing  as 
Bathsheba.  She  was  French,  for  one  thing;  for  an- 
other her  husband,  the  godly  Colonel  Mardyke,  was 
many  years  her  senior:  he  was  terribly  pious,  too.  and 
rough  in  his  manners,  and  had  made  her  his  wife 
against  her  will.  In  fact  Miriam  was  in  a  condition 
to  hail  a  substitute,  especially  such  a  substitute  as  the 
handsome,  dashing  Sir  Hubert  Lisle.  "O."  she  cries, 
"all  my  life  has  hastened  to  thy  step."  Xot  having  a 
drop  of  Puritan  blood  in  her  veins,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  her  self-revelation: 

I  c^n  not  feed  my  soul  on  "Thou  shalt  not." 
I'll    fiidit   'gainst  numbness,   wrestle   against   rust. 
There's  the  arch-foe  of  women  !     This  doth  kill  us. 
Xot   pain,  nor  secret  arrow  of  the  midnight 
That  quivers  till  the  bird-song :  ended  faith, 

]  surprise  of  marriage,  nor  the  dawn 
<  *f   golden   vista'd   children   clouded   quite, 
Xor   fallen   loneliness   where   love   hath   been. 
These,  these  are  understood,   wept   o'er,   and   sung. 
But   worse,  O,  worse  the   folding  of  the  hands. 
The  human   face  left  by   the  tide   of  life. 
The   worm   already   at   the   human   heart! 

Sir    Hubert's    godliness    was    an    ineffectual    shield 
-t   Miriam's  loveless   fate,  harsh  treatment,  child- 
less condition.  French  temperament,  and  radiant  beauty. 
So   from   being   a   flaming   sword   of   the   Lord   he    is 
transformed    into    a    procrastinating,    vacillating    lover. 
And  then  opportunity  offers  to  repeat   David's  device 
v.iil:  Uriah.      \  desperate  enterprise  against  a  band  of 
Cavaliers    calls    for   a    fearless    leader:   the    sortie    is    a 
lev  to-one  hazard   of  death    for  the  captain:   anil   il    is 
i   thai    hazard   that    Sir   Hubert,  after  seeming  lusita- 
commits    Miriam's   husband.      His  reluctance   was 
more  than  seeming,  for  he  had  arranged  the  danger 
,nd   its   climax.     Of   course   the   stratagem    succeeds; 


Colonel  Mardyke  is  slain  and  Miriam  is  free  to  wed 
her  David. 

A  third  act  completes  the  story.  And  strictly  upon 
biblical  lines.  That  is  to  sav.  during  the  several  years' 
interval  a  child  had  been  born  to  Hubert  and  Miriam 
as  to  David  and  Bathsheba,  a  child  of  love  as  greatly 
beloved  as  Bathsheba's  offspring,  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Colonel  Mardyke's  death  this  child  sickened 
of  a  strange  disease  and  died.  At  that  crisis  the  old 
Puritan  strain  reasserted  itself  in  the  guilty  father : 
this  was  the  "judgment  of  the  Lord";  so  he  confesses 
his  wrongdoing  to  Miriam,  who.  after  a  momentary 
revulsion,  exclaims  that  they  will  live  a  new  union 
together  from  that  hour,  a  "marriage  at  least  of  spirit, 
not  of  sense."  That  was  the  one  unreal  touch  of  the 
drama.  Miriam  was  too  attractive  to  make  such  a  re- 
solve credible.  Besides,  why  should  Mr.  Phillips  do 
violence  to  his  text  at  the  eleventh  hour?  Inasmuch 
as  David  and  Bathsheba  begat  Solomon,  whom  the 
Lord  "loved,"  why  should  not  Hubert  and  Miriam  have 
been  more  successful  at  a  second  attempt?  That  they 
would  have  been  content  with  a  marriage  of  "spirit" 
is  too  unthinkable  in  view  of  the  Puritan  weakness  foi 
prodigious  families. 

Apart  from  that  blemish.  "The  Sin  of  David"  is 
worthy  to  rank  with  "Herod"  and  "Xero"  and  "Paolo 
and  Francesca."  Xot  a  little  of  the  success  of  the 
drama  was  due  to  the  manner  of  its  staging  and  acting. 
In  the  leading  role  of  Sir  Hubert  Lisle,  which  made 
great  demands  upon  variety  of  emotion,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  acquited  himself  with  that  resourcefulness  of 
art.  that  noble  carriage,  that  perfect  elocution  which 
have  characterized  all  his  work  of  recent  years.  It  is 
no  handicap  to  him  to  bear  so  famous  a  name ;  indeed 
he  gives  every  promise  of  eclipsing  even  the  high  re- 
nown of  his  father.  In  the  two  other  leading  parts, 
those  of  Miriam  and  Colonel  Mardyke,  he  was  afforded 
competent  support  by  Miriam  Lewes  and  Henry  Vi- 
bart,  for  if  the  former  portrayed  the  erotic  French 
temperament  to  the  life  the  latter  was  equally  con- 
vincing in  depicting  the  boredom  and  rough  piety  of 
the  Puritan  husband.  The  high  example  set  by  the 
principals  in  their  manipulation  of  Mr.  Phillips's  virile 
blank  verse  was  worthily  copied  by  all  the  members 
of  the  cast,  thus  insuring  a  well-balanced  production 
of  a  drama  which  strengthens  its  author's  position  as  a 
poet  whose  rhetorical  fervor  is  not  excelled  by  his 
dramatic  instinct.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Loxdox,  July  14,  1914. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Salt-producing  wells  are  among  the  sights  at  Hutch- 
inson. Kansas.  Hutchinson's  salt  is  obtained  by  boring 
a  hole  down  into  the  salt  bed.  pumping  water  down, 
and  then  pumping  the  brine  out.  which  is  then  evapo- 
rated by  vacuum  process  in  the  modern  salt  plants. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  wells  required  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  brine.  As  the  salt  brine  is  pumped 
off  there  gradually  forms  at  the  bottom  of  each  well 
a  cavity,  supposed  to  be  pear-shaped.  When  this  cavity 
reaches  a  certain  size  it  is  no  longer  economical  to  use 
that  well,  and  another  well  is  drilled.  The  result  is 
a  large  number  of  pear-shaped  cavities  in  the  salt  bed, 
690  or  800  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  the  theory  of 
the  geologists  that  one  of  these  cavities  is  being  filled 
with  sand,  shale,  or  rock  from  above  due  to  a  down- 
ward movement  probably  caused  by  the  recent  flood  in 
the  river  washing  out  a  quicksand  deposit. 


Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Ecuador's  cacao  crop 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  main  streets  of 
Guayquail  are  at  present  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
cacao  beans,  placed  there  to  undergo  the  necessary 
curing  process,  and  the  wharves  are  covered  to  a  height 
of  several  feet  with  the  beans  in  bags  ready  for  export. 
The  enormous  yield  is  the  result  of  the  increased  acre- 
age and  greater  number  of  trees  planted  in  the  last 
few  vears.  So  long  as  the  cacao  crop  continues  to  be 
so  bounteous,  the  republic  will  occupy  an  independent 

financial  position. 

■■■ 

In  some  regions  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  natural  ef- 
ficiency of  any  force  of  men  can  be  exercised  because 
of  the  terrible  problem  of  hookworm  disease.  Yet 
science  has  demonstrated  that  hookworm  disease  is 
about  the  most  easily  mastered  of  all  the  diseases  in 
the  category.  It  is  easily  cured,  because  in  most  cases 
simply  a  dose  of  epsom  salts,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
thymol,  and  that  in  turn  by  another  dose  of  salts,  is 
effective.  Thymol  is  made  from  the  common  thyme  of 
the  garden. 

mmm 

The  work  of  harvesting  the  tobacco  crop  from  the 
first  tobacco  plantation  in  northern  California  has  been 
started  at  Chico.  The  tobacco  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  yield  is  so  heavy  that  the  growers  will  net 
S200  an  acre. 

^%m 

M<>re  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  timber  in  the 
Philippines  is  owned  by  the  government  and  is  worked 
through  concessions  and  licenses,  as  no  land  more 
valuable  for  timber  than  for  agriculture  can  he  bought. 


A  Bacchanalian  Song. 
Sing  ! — Who  sings 

To  her  who  weareth  a  hundred  rings  ? 
Ah,   who  is  this  lady  fine? 
The  Vine,  boys,  the  Vine  ! 
The  mother  of  mighty  Wine. 
A  roamer  is  she 
O'er  wall  and  tree. 
And  sometimes  very  good  company. 

Drink  !  Who  drinks 

To  her  who  blusheth  and  never  thinks? 
Ah.  who  is  this  maid  of  thine"' 
The  Grape,  boys,  the  Grape  ! 
O,  never  let  her  escape 
Until  she  be  turned  to  Wine  ! 
For  better  is  she 
Than  vine  can  be. 
And  very,  very  good  company  ! 

Dream  ! — Who  dreams 

Of  the  God  that  governs  a  thousand  streams? 
Ah.  who  is  this  Spirit  fine? 
'Tis  Wine,  boys,   'tis  Wine  ! 
God  Bacchus,  a  friend  of  mine. 
O  better  is  he 
Than  grape  or  tree, 
And  the  best  of  all  good  company. 

— Bryan    Waller   Procter. 


"  Seamen  Three." 
Seamen   three !      What   men   be  ye  ? 
Gotham's  three  wise   men  we  be. 
Whither  in  your  bowl  so  free? 
To  rake  the  moon  from  out  the  sea. 
The  bowl  goes  trim.     The  moon  doth  shine. 
And  our  ballast  is  old  wine. — 
And  your  ballast  is  old  wine. 

Who  art  thou,  so  fast  adrift? 
I  am  he  they  call  Old  Care. 
Here  on  board  we  will  thee  lift. 
Xo  :   I  may  not  enter  there. 
Wherefore  so  ?     'Tis  Jove"s  decree. 
In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be. — 
In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be. 

Fear  ye  not  the  waves  that  roll  ? 

No:  in  charmed  bowl  we  swim. 

What  the  charm  that  floats  the  bowl  : 

Water  may  not  pass  the  brim. 

The  bowl  goes  trim.     The  moon  doth  shine. 

And  our  ballast  is  old  wine. — 

And  your  ballast  is  old  wine. 

— Thomas  Love  Peacock. 


Henry  Hudson's  Quest. 
[1609] 
Out   from  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam 

The  Half  Moon   turned  her  prow  to  sea ; 
The  coast  of  Norway  dropped  behind, 

Yet   Northward   still   kept  she 
Through   the  drifting  fog  and  the  driving  snow, 
Where  never  before   man  dared  to  go  : 
"O    Pilot,   shall   we   find   the   strait  that  leads  to   the    Eastern 

Sea  ?" 
"A    waste    of    ice   before   us   lies — we    must    turn   back,"    said 
he. 

Westward   they   steered    their   tiny   bark, 

Westward    through    weary    weeks   they    sped. 
Till  the  cold  gray  strand  of  a  stranger-land 

Loomed  through  the  mist   ahead. 
League    after   league   they   hugged   the    coast, 
And  their  Captain  never  left  his  post: 
"O    Pilot,    see   vou   yet    the   strait   that    leads   to    the    Eastern 

Sea?" 
''I    see    but    the    rocks    and    the    barren    shore ;    no    strait    is 
there,"  quoth   he. 

They   sailed  to  the  North — they  sailed   to   the   South — 

And  at  last  they  rounded  an  arm  of  sand 
Which   held  the  sea   from  a  harbor's  mouth — 

The  loveliest   in  the  land ; 
They  kept  their  course  across  the  bay, 
And  the  shore  before  them   fell  away : 
"O    Pilot,    sec   you    not   the    strait    that    leads   to   the    Eastern 

sea  ?" 
"Hold    the    rudder    tree !      Praise    Christ   Jesu !    the    strait    is 
here."  said  he. 

Onward  they  glide  with   wind  and  tide. 

Past  marshes  gray  and  crags  sun-kissed  ; 
They  skirt  the  sills  of  green-clad  hills, 

And  meadows  white  with   mist — 
But  alas !   the  hope  and  the  brave,  brave  dream  ! 
For  rock  and  shallow  bar  the  stream  : 
"O    Pilot,    can    this    be   the   strait    that    leads    to    the    Eastern 

Sea  ?" 
"Nay,   Captain,  nay ;   'tis  not  this  way  ;   turn  back   we   must." 
said  he. 

Full  sad  was  Hudson's  heart  as  he  turned 

The  Half  Moon's  prow  to  the  South  once  more: 
He  saw  no  beauty  in  crag  or  hill. 

No  beauty  in  curving  shore; 
For  they  shut  him  away  from  that  fabled  main 
He  sought   his  whole  life  long. — in   vain: 
"O  Pilot,  say.  can  there  be  a  strait  that  leads  to  the  Eastern 

Sea?" 
"God's   crypt    is    sealed !      'Twill  ,stand    revealed    in    His    own 

good  time,"  quoth  he.       — Bur!on  Egbert  Stei'cnson. 


lava  possesses  ruins  of  temples  of  a  vanished  re- 
ligion that  in  vast  wealth  of  sculpture  surpass  anything 
Egypt  can  show. 


American  wire  wheels  with  rubber  tires  are  bej 
ginning  to  compete  seriously  with  Japanese  wooden 
wheels  for  use  on  the  better  class  of  rickshaws  in 
Ceylon.  For  persons  in  Ceylon  who  have  their  own 
private  rickshaws,  and  especially  for  ladies  who  value 
smartness  in  appearance,  the  American  wire  wheels 
are  rapidly  gaining  in  favor. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  from  1SS7  to  1911  the  num- 
ber of  human  beings  killed  by  snakes  in  India  was 
543,991.  or  an  average  of  21,760  annually,  according 
to  official  reports.  During  the  same  time  snakes  caused 
the  death  of  1S7,436  cattle. 
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CLAY  AND  FIRE 


Layton  Crippen  Deplores  the  Materialism  of  the  Age  and  Its 
Menace  Against  Art,   Literature,  and  Beauty. 


I  Some  few  weeks  ago  Professor  Ferrero  attempted  a 
comparison  between  life  in  ancient  Rome  and  life  in 
modern  America.  His  book  was  written  with  the 
suavity  and  the  grace  that  enable  him  to  say  disagree- 
able tilings  in  a  winsome  way,  but  it  seemed  to  leave 
the  impression  that  it  was  better  to  be  an  ancient 
Roman  than  a  modern  American,  that  the  life  of  an- 
tiquity contained  more  honor,  more  comfort,  perhaps 
even  more  safety.  Now  we  have  another  volume  by 
another  author,  who  writes  in  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
but  without  any  very  evident  effort  to  sugarcoat  the 
mill.  Mr.  Layton  Crippen  reminds  us  that  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  Roman  world  was  weary,  full  of 
perplexities,  tired  of  luxurious  life,  skeptical  and  bitter. 
Then  came  the  importation  of  foreign  religions  and 
philosophies,  and  they  were  successful  because,  as 
Plutarch  says,  "all  beings  must  be  aroused  and  libe- 
rated from  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  torpor  into 
which  they  are  ever  liable  to  fall."  Mr.  Crippen  seems 
to  think  that  we  ourselves  have  fallen  into  a  "moral  and 
iphvsical  state  of  torpor"  as  a  result  of  the  materialism 
i  that  has  blighted  the  modern  world,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  find  for  ourselves  other  ideals  than  utilitarian- 
i  ism  or  face  the  fate  that  nature  has  in  store  for  ugli- 
ness: 

We    talk    of    progress,    and    there    are    more    suicides    and 
lunatics   and    inebriates   than    ever   before.      We    boast    of   our 
increased    ability    to    fight    against    disease    and    death,    and, 
i  while  a  hundred  years  ago  neurasthenia  was  almost  unknown, 
.nations    are    becoming    neurasthenic.      We    glorify    our    own 
!  achievements,    and    we   find    that    we    have    fewer    great    men, 
I  except    in    the    one    field    of    material    science,    than    mankind 
[possessed  at  almost  any  other  period  in  the  last  five  hundred 
I  years.      We   talk   much   of   peace:    there   is   no   peace.      Every  - 
!  where,    too,    class    is   fighting    class    with    bitterness   that    con- 
tinually   becomes    more    intense.      For    the    first    time    in    the 
'world's   history,   there  is  war  between  the  sexes,   woman,   dis- 
I  satisfied    with    her   old   position   of   honor    and    of   power,   be- 
coming the  victim   of   a   mental   epidemic   more   virulent   than 
L  any    mania    of    the    middle    ages.      For    the    first    time    in    the 
!  world's  history,  the  assassin  of  rulers,   impelled  by  patriotism, 
I  or    ambition,    or    hate,    gives    place    to    the    anarchist,    whose 
shadow   falls  on  every  court  and  every   chancellery,  who   em- 
i  ploys  dynamite  as  an  argument  in  strikes,  and  is  now  threaten- 
t  ing   to   use   poison   as   a   similar    argument. 

I      Our    modern    cities    are    irredeemably    utilitarian,    the    most 

unlovely   that    the   world    has   ever   seen,    whirlpools    of   greed 

;  and  lust,   of  strained  and  futile  effort.     The  consummation  ot 

success    is   a   naked    and   shameless    apolausticism    less   refined 

;  than  that  of  the  Roman  decadence. 

Mr.  Crippen  tells  us  he  once  had  hopes  that  the  ideal- 
ism of  Japan  would  mitigate  the  materialism  of  the 
West,  but  that  it  now  seems  likely  that  the  victory  will 
be  on  the  other  side  and  that  materialism  will  invade 
Japan  and  destroy  its  idealism: 

It  has  been  in  the  ancient  and  perdurable  civilizations  of 
the  Far  East  that  the  old  beauty  and  romance  and  mystery 
have  survived  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
1  In  an  essay  that  I  wrote  some  years  ago,  I  spoke  of  Japan  as 
the  one  hope,  the  one  nation  which  held  out  a  promise  of 
giving  new  ideals  to  us.  I  fear  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  late  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  about  my  book,  was  right.  "Should,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  "a  second  edition  be  called  for,  I  wish  that 
Mr.  Crippen  would  add  a  chapter  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  West  upon  the  East.  I  fear  that  such  a  chapter 
would  end  with  a  note  different  from  that  with  which  the 
essay  now  concludes.  The  Orient  and  the  Occident  have 
joined  issue  at  this  moment  as  they  never  did  before,  and  it 
Seems  to  me  questionable  which  of  them  is  to  prevail  over 
the  other.  The  brute  force  of  our  western  materialism  was 
never  so  strong  as  it  is  at  present,  nor  were  the  allurements 
of  materialism  ever  greater  than  they  are  today.  To  that 
force  and  to  those  allurements  the  East,  especially  Japan, 
is  exposed  as  it  never  has  been  before ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  of  her  inability  to  resist  alike  the  force  and 
the  temptation.  But  let  us  hope  for  good  things,  though  the 
world  at  present  give  little  reason  for  hopefulness. 

All  the  arts  but  one,  says  the  author,  show  degrada- 
tion today,  in  many  cases  degradation  so  great  that  they 
have  virtually  ceased  to  exist.     We  have  not  only  for- 

■  gotten  how  to  make  beautiful  things,  but  we  have  even 
acquired    an    instinctive    dislike    of    beautiful    things. 

,  They  seem  to  have  become  offensive  to  us : 

There  was  recently  one  curious  little  instance  to  which 
I  am  tempted  to  refer,  showing,  as  it  did,  that,  in  our  present 
stage  of  degradation,  beauty  is  not  only  ignored,  but  has 
actually  become  offensive,  causes  instinctive  dislike.  The 
St.  Gaudens  ten  and  five-dollar  gold  pieces  were  undoubtedly 
the  noblest  coins  produced  in  any  country  in  two  hundred 
years.  Within  a  couple  of  months  the  American  public  had 
howled  them  out  of  circulation.  The  explanation  was  after- 
wards made  that  the  coins  were  disliked  because  the  relief 
'  was  inconveniently  high,  but  a  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
New  York  or  Chicago  papers  will  convince  anybody  that  the 
original  outcry  was  against  the  design,  and  only  the  design, 
;  of  these  exquisite  examples  of  die-cutting.  But  America 
•  has  no  monopoly  of  this  instinctive  hatred  of  beauty.  It  is 
■exemplified  in  the  vandalism  that  is  now  common  all  over 
Europe,  the  destruction  of  ancient  and  glorious  buildings, 
usually  without  valid  excuse.  A  characteristic  example  of  this 
strange  dislike  of  old  and  noble  structures  is  provided  by 
the  Council  of  Croydon,  Surrey.  In  the  middle  of  that  town 
is  Archbishop  Whitgift's  Hospital,  a  splendid  example  of 
quiet  and  solemn  Elizabethan  architecture,  a  place  of  repose, 
a  place  for  contemplation  and  for  prayer.  Its  placid,  flower- 
bordered  courtyards,  a  few  yards  away  from  the  silly, 
bustling  modern  town  were  an  inspiration  to  Ruskin  and  to 
many  others.  The  Croydon  Council  has  been  agitating  for 
years   for  power  to  remove  this  building. 

Archaeology  is  now  beginning  to  show  us  that  the 
ancient  civilizations  were  far  greater  than  we  have 
supposed  and  that  in  everything  relating  to  beauty 
they   were  immeasurably  our  superiors.     They  had   a 


culture    far    greater    than    ours    and    even    a    scientific 
knowledge  that  we  have  largely  forgotten : 

We  begin  lo  apprehend  a  little  of  what  the  Egyptians 
knew  and  did,  of  their  mysterious  wisdom,  of  the  beauty 
they  created.  We  all  know  what  the  Greeks  accomplished. 
As  for  Rome,  most  of  us  have  seen  at  Pompeii  that  house 
of  what  was  only  a  middle-class  family,  which  yet,  in  its 
beauty  and  grace  and  its  delicacy,  could  not  be  rivaled,  ex- 
cept as  a  bare  copy,  by  the  richest  man  of  today,  were  he 
to  devote  his  fortune  to  the  work.  The  peasant  of  sixteenth- 
century  Brittany,  of  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Flanders,  lived 
in  a  condition  that  the  trade-union  laborer  of  our  time 
would  scorn.  And  yet  that  same  peasant  decorated  his  hut 
with  carvings  which  the  millionaire  now  buys  eagerly  at 
great  prices.  He  possessed  a  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  which 
is   almost   extinguished. 

The  author  attempts  an  explanation  of  the  harsh 
criticism  often  directed  against  American  life  by  for- 
eign visitors,  a  criticism  that  is  often  untrue,  but  that 
proceeds  from  a  certain  dread  of  a  colossal  material- 
ism that  threatens  to  swamp  all  our  finer  instincts: 

Curious  instances  of  the  blindness  to  things  obvious  that 
always  and  everywhere  exists  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  and  articles  by  Europeans  about  America  and 
in  Americans'  writings  about  Europe  and  the  attitude  of 
Europeans.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  often 
been  grieved  and  astonished  at  the  behavior  of  distinguished 
visitors.  They  have  visited  America,  have  been  received  with 
much  honor,  have  been  entertained  with  all  lavishness,  have 
seen  the  towering  buildings  and  gorgeous  clubs  of  New  York, 
the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  the  steel  works  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
miscellaneous  architectural  effects  of  Washington  ;  and  then 
they  have  gone  home  to  say  things  about  America  bitter, 
biting,  sarcastic,  and  often  untrue.  Americans  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  it,  and,  in  their  turn,  have  had  many 
caustic  things  to  say  about  Europe  in  general  and  eminent 
Europeans  in  particular.  But  the  explanation  lies  deeper 
than  envy,  or  the  lack  of  courtesy  due  from  guest  to  host- 
These  visitors  from  foreign  lands  can  not  all  be  ill-bred 
clowns ;  there  must  be  some  reason  for  their  boorishness. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  instinctive,  but  usually  uncon- 
scious, fear — fear  of  the  tendencies  exhibited,  at  present  in 
their  greatest  degree,  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  have 
not  descended  into  the  material  quite  so  deeply  as  the  Ameri- 
cans as  a  people  have  done,  have  an  implicit  dislike  of  what 
they  find  there.  They  are  frightened  by  the  intense,  all- 
pervading,  deadly  materialism  which  is  all  that  America  has 
to  show.  Some  little  trace  of  nobler  life  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Europe :  the  impulse  is  lost,  but  the  memory  of  other 
days  remains.  And  so  when  a  traveler  of  quick  perception 
visits  America  he  is  often,  without  realizing  the  cause,  op- 
pressed and  overcome  by  a  sentiment  of  antipathy,  estrange- 
ment. It  is  all  so  perfectly  organized  ;.  the  machine  for  the 
creation  of  wealth — at  least  so  far  as  the  stranger  can  see — 
runs  so  smoothly  ;  and  it  all  results  in  such  utter  futility. 

The  plea  that  America  is  a  young  country,  too  young 
to  produce  high  standards  in  art  and  literature,  is  un- 
tenable, says  Mr.  Crippen.  The  Greek  colonies  pro- 
duced marvelous  work,  while  in  Lesbos  Sapho  sang  so 
marvelously  that  the  few  lines  of  hers  that  have  come 
down  to  us  seem  instinct  with  a  glory  that  is  more  than 
human.  Moreover,  America  is  not  backward  in  science, 
invention,   engineering,  and  medicine: 

Why,  if  America  be  a  "young  country,"  should  she  not 
also  be  backward  in  science,  invention,  engineering,  medi- 
cine— in  the  learning  and  the  skill  that  increases  man's  power 
over  material  things?  It  takes  as  long  to  educate  a  biologist 
as  to  educate  a  poet,  and  a  Goethals  who  can  dig  a  Panama 
Canal  where  the  greatest  engineer  of  Europe  failed,  is,  in 
his  way,  as  rare  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  a  Michelangelo. 
America  has  to  make  no  apologies,  to  offer  no  stupid  excuses, 
where  progress  in  material  things  is  concerned.  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright,  Edison,  Bell,  and  a  dozen  others,  pro- 
claim her  the  world's  leader  in  these  things.  Then  why 
offer  foolish  explanations  that  do  not  explain  of  America's 
backwardness  in  the  things  of  the  spirit?  Is  it  not  better  to 
try  to   find   a   reason   for  this   strange   contrast? 

Mentally  and  physically  we  are  inferior  to  the  men 
of  even  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  author  quotes 
Dr.  Jowett  as  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  average 
Athenian  of  the  days  of  Pericles  was  as  much  superior 
to  the  average  Englishman  of  these  times  as  the  latter 
is  superior  to  the  Australian  aborigine: 

How  can  we  dare  to  claim  progress  in  any  direction,  save 
in  the  one  direction  of  increased  material  luxury  ?  In  re- 
gard for  human  life?  Look  at  the  statistics  of  fatal  acci- 
dents in  Europe  and  America  in  any  recent  year — accidents 
due  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  callousness  and  carelessness. 
Is  it  in  the  universality  of  education  that  we  show  our  im- 
provement ?  Nobody  will  accuse  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  American  lawyers,  of  being  an  alarmist, 
and  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  "gunmen"  who  killed  the  gambler, 
Herman  Rosenthal,  were  "fair  representatives  of  a  large 
class  which  has  been  spawned  by  New  York's  slums,  corrup- 
tion, greed,  and  shamelessness"  ;  that  he  is  appalled  by  the 
consideration  of  what  New  York  will  be  when  the  present 
generation  has  grown  up  ;  that  all  the  "gunmen"  were  grad- 
uates of  public  schools,  which,  instead  of  making  good  citi- 
zens of  them  had  made  them  members  of  gangs  ;  that  in  them 
during  their  boyhood  had  been  implanted  no  ideals  above  the 
ideals   of   the   criminal. 

In  the  modern  rich  woman  we  find  an  emphasized 
type  of  materialism.  She  has  been  everywhere  and  she 
has  seen  everything.  She  lives  under  conditions  that 
have  overcome  the  primal  curse,  where  every  desire  is 
gratified,  every  material  demand  satisfied,  by  pressing 
a  button.  And  yet  Mr.  James  Douglas  says  that  "the 
smart  American  woman  is  probably  the  most  miserable 
creature   in  the  world'': 

And  yet,  I  believe,  Mr.  Douglas  was  right.  For  all  this 
soft  luxury  and  beauty,  all  this  elegance,  this  absolute  of 
material  well-being,  delight  for  the  senses,  surrounds  a  crea- 
ture who  is  an  unnatural  creature,  whose  entire  life  is  de- 
fiant of  that  Law  by  which  every  human  being  who  desires 
happiness  must  be  ruled — the  Law  of  Labor  and  of  Service. 
The  woman  whose  life  is  entirely  selfish  can  not  be  happy, 
because  she  has  become  unbuman,  a  monster,  a  creature  for 
which  Nature  has  no  use.  And  these  dainty,  pretty,  spark- 
ling Americans,  who  refuse  to  bear  children,  whose  entire 
lives  are  "an  unquiet  way  of  doing  nothing,"  who  do  not 
cook,  or  sew,  or  make  beautiful  things,  who  shrink  even  from 
the  responsibility  of  a  household — these,  who  are  women  but 
n  name,  are  in   reality  more  wretched  than  any  poor  peasant 
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death.      For   these   American   women,   the   "gorgeous   tabic"    is 

indeed   spread 

With   the    fair-seeming   Sodom- fruit. 
With  stones  that  bear  the  shape  of  bread. 

They  have  everything;  they  have  nothing — these  daughters 
of  gold.  For  them  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are 
working  in  the  oil  wells  and  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
lumber  camps  of  Michigan,  the  mines  of  Montana,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Women  and  children  are  working  for  them  in 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Poor  peons  in  Florida,  gangs  of 
Swedes  and  Italians  on  new  railways  in  many  states.  And 
the  result  of  it  all  is  gilded  dust. 

Mr.  Crippen  thinks  that  modern  civilization  has  be- 
come somewhat  more  humane,  if  not  in  regard  to  life, 
at  any  rate  in  regard  to  pain.  It  is  all  that  we  have 
to  show  and  we  may  as  well  make  the  most  of  it.  And 
then  he  advances  the  curious  theory  that  a  sense  of 
safety  does  not  necessarily  conduce  to  happiness,  and 
that  perhaps  a  sense  of  peril  is  preferable  to  a  sense  of 
monotony: 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  man  is  made  no  whit 
happier  or  more  miserable  by  the  sense  of  safety  or  the  sense 
of  peril.  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend,  in  the  remarkable  chapter 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  reminds  us  that  the  old 
India  was  full  of  violence,  that  private  war  was  universal, 
that  the  danger  from  invasion,  insurrection,  and  mutiny  never 
ended.  "I  question,  however,"  he  says,  "if  these  circum- 
stances were  even  considered  drawbacks.  They  were  not  so 
considered  by  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  those  upper  classes  were  not  tranquilized,  like  their  rivals 
in  India,  by  a  sincere  belief  in  fate.  I  do  not  find  that 
Texans  hate  the  wild  life  of  Texas,  or  that  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  think  the  personal  security  which  the  dominance 
of  the  English-speaking  Americans  would  assure  to  them  is 
any  compensation  for  loss  of  independence.  I  firmly  believe 
that  to  the  immense  majority  of  the  active  classes  of  India 
the  old  time  was  a  happy  time ;  that  they  dislike  our  rule 
as  much  for  the  leaden  order  it  produces  as  for  its  foreign 
character  ;  and  that  they  would  welcome  a  return  of  the  old 
disorders  if  they  brought  back  with  them  the  old  vividness 
and,  so  to  speak,  romance  of  life." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  what  we  call  hap- 
piness depends  almost  entirely  on  one  factor — our  power  to 
express  ourselves.  Judged  by  this  standard,  we  who  live  to- 
day are  unhappier  than  the  people  of  any  previous  period  in 
the   history   of  the   world   of   which   we   have   any   knowdedge. 

But  at  last  we  have  a  concession  of  American  su- 
periority. America,  says  Mr.  Crippen,  is  essentially 
the  land  of  hope,  and  hope  is  always  creative.  What- 
ever birth  throes  may  await  the  new  age  the  issue  will 
not  be  in  doubt  so  long  as  hope  remains.  And  it  is  in 
California  that  this  new  age  is  likely  to  find  foothold: 

It  is  in  California,  I  think,  that  the  first  faint  signs  of 
a  new  spirit,  a  new  order,  are  the  most  clear.  California 
is  not  part  of  the  "West"  in  anything  but  geographical 
position.  The  traveler  passes  through  the  "West"  to  reach 
California,  and  most  travelers  are  glad  enough  to  leave  it 
behind,  with  its  crudities,  its  brutalities,  its  discomforts,  its 
lack  of  all  those  things  which,  for  an  educated  human  being, 
make  up  the  necessities  and  interests  of  life.  I  know  of  no 
impression  in  travel  quite  equal  to  that  which  is  obtained 
on  entering  California  by  the  usual  "overland"  route.  Three 
days  have  been  passed  in  getting  over  the  dreary  prairies 
and  the  drearier  desert :  the  Rockies  have  been  crossed  so 
high  up  that  all  idea  of  height  and  grandeur  is  lost.  The 
train  has  crawled  painfully  up  the  bleak  Sierras,  and, 
on  reaching  the  summit,  has  passed  through  one  snowshed 
after  another,  some  of  them  many  miles  long.  And  then,  all 
at  once  it  seems,  so  quickly  is  the  descent  made,  we  drop 
into  that  lovely  country  of  sunshine,  of  palms,  and  orange 
groves,   of   vineyards   and   flowers. 

The  sense  of  aloofness,  of  a  country  apart,  increases  the 
longer  one  stays  in  California.  On  the  surface  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  Californians  and  the  Americans 
of  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  West.  It  is  only  when 
we  learn  to  know  the  people  of  California  that  we  realize 
a  strangeness,   a   seeking   for  new  and  nobler  ideals. 

It  is  there,  in  that  enchanted  land — the  Greece  of  America, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  called  it — that,  I  believe,  the  first  signs 
of  the  change,  the  ascent  of  man  out  of  the  pit  into  which  he 
has  descended,  will  appear.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  to  some 
clear  seers  faint  signs  that  man  is  approaching  the  nadir,  is 
soon  to  reach  his  ultimate  of  degradation,  and  then  to  turn  his 
eyes  again  to  the   Light,  are  already  apparent. 

The  Pacific  Coast,  says  Mr.  Crippen,  will  witness  the 
reaction  against  materialism.  Everywhere  in  America 
there  is  unrest  and  a  straining  against  the  present  or- 
der, a  vague  hatred  of  the  brazen  image,  an  almost 
hysterical  searching  for  other  and  better  ways.  This 
dissatisfaction,  this  unrest,  are  more  evident  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States: 

But  it  ts  hardly  this  impatience,  this  disgust  with  the 
sordid  and  degraded  god  to  whom  they  have  been  sacrificing 
that  is  the  most  significant  characteristic  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Californians.  It  is,  rather,  a  sense  of  mystery, 
of  color  and  wonder,  of  the  magic  of  old  and  glorious  dreams. 
To  endeavor  to  give  expression  to  an  idea  that,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  is  but  a  formless  idea,  an  intuition,  is  a  vain 
task.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  suggest  my  meaning  than 
the  making  of  a  comparison.  We  can  not  possibly  imagine  Mew 
York  or  Chicago  as  containing  a  Rucellai  Garden  in  which 
eager  scholars  discuss  the  latest  treasure  of  written  word 
or  carven  marble  recovered  From  the  magical  past,  or  a 
Bamboo  Grove  such  as  that  in  which  the  Seven  Sages  were 
witty,  and  merry,  and  wise.  But  it  is  easy  to  picture  Cali- 
fornia as  a  land  of  temples  and  marble  shrines,  the  scene  of 
a  true  and  splendid  renaissance;  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  adorned  with  many-pillared  buildings,  the  great 
trees  of  the  Bohemians'  summer  glades  sheltering  a  company 
of  scholars  and  poets  such  as  that  which  gathered  beneath 
the  olives  and  saw  in  the  city  below,  as  they  talked  of  things 
beautiful  and  ancient  and  strange,  Giotto's  pearl  tower;  the 
baptistery,  il  mio  be!  San  Giovanni,  that  was  there  in  Dante's 
day;   the  cathedral    with   its   noble   dome. 

Certainly  the  author  can  not  be  accused  of  an  of- 
fensive cheerfulness,  in  spite  of  his  predictions  of  a 
new  age  thai  shall  dawn  in  California.  Very  much  that 
he  says  is  undeniably  true,  and  even  where  we  think 
that  the  note  of  depression  is  unduly  emphasized  we 
shall  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  the  utterance  nor  the 
literary  graces  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Clay  and  Fire.     By   Layton   Crippen.     X. 
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Clark's  Field. 
The  novelist  with  a  purpose  is  at  an  un- 
fair advantage,  seeing  that  he  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  facts  and  can  suppress  or  create  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  without  much  reference 
to  the  verities.  Mr.  Herrick  evidently  wishes 
us  to  realize  the  evils  of  wealth  and  the 
American  method  of  factory-made  charity, 
and  with  the  aforesaid  control  of  facts  it  is 
easy  to  make  us  realize  anything  by  means  of 
a  skillful   creation   of  evidence. 

Mr.  Herrick's  heroine  is  a  poor  white, 
physically  and  mentally.     She  falls  heiress  to 

a  piece  of  waste  land  near  the  city  of  B 

(can  it  be  Boston?),  but  there  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  title,  and  the  girl  would  have  been 
cheated  out  of  her  rights  but  for  an  old 
judge  who  appoints  a  trust  company  as  her 
guardian.  The  girl  is  sent  to  various  schools, 
where  she  learns  nothing,  and  eventually  she 
goes  to  Europe  and  spends  her  wealth  in  the 
usual  way  in  search  of  social  position  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  harpies  who  make 
a  trade  of  this  sort  of  thing.  In  every  re- 
spect she  is  the  victim  of  pretense  and  un- 
reality, of  plausible  people  and  plausible  in- 
stitutions, who  do  none  of  the  things  that 
they  are  supposed  to  do.  She  lives  in  a 
world  of  respectable  and  conventional  fraud, 
and  she  marries  from  the  same  world  and 
comes  to  California  with  her  worthless  hus- 
band, but  not  until  she  has  visited  her  prop- 
erty and  found  it  swarming  with  tenements 
and  undesirable  citizens. 

The  husband  becomes  intolerable  through 
drink  and  infidelity  and  Adelle  turns  him  out 
of  doors.  But  she  finds  a  substitute  in  the 
person  of  a  New  England  workman,  who 
proves    to    be    a    cousin,    and    she    returns    to 

B with  him  and  re-inspects  the  tenements 

and  the  undesirable  citizens.  Of  course  we 
know  what  will  happen  then.  There  are  vis- 
ions of  uplift  and  of  social  service  and  there 
are  also  visions  of  a  real  romance,  but  per- 
haps their  fulfillment  is  left  for  another  story. 

Mr.  Herrick's  intention  seems  to  be  to 
show  us  a  number  of  unpleasant  people  and 
unpleasant  things  and  to  suggest  various  ways 
in  which  they  might  be  made  less  unpleasant. 
Of  course  we  sympathize  with  the  heroine 
thus  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  wealth  and 
institutional  activity,  but  her  real  complaint 
seems  to  have  been  a  fate  that  caused  her 
to  be  born  a  poor  white.  And  but  for  the 
wealth  that  seemed  to  be  such  a  curse  we 
may  doubt  if  Adelle  would  ever  have  become 
an  uplifter.  Says  the  old  judge  to  her, 
"That's  what  the  old  Field  did  for  you,  my 
dear,  with  my  assistance.  It's  wealth  was 
tied  up  for  fifty  years  to  be  let  loose  in  your 
lap.  You  found  it  not  such  a  great  gift, 
after  all,  so  why  not  pour  it  back  upon  the 
Field?  Why  not  make  a  splendid  public  mar- 
ket on  .that  vacant  lot  that's  still  left?  And 
put  some  public  baths  in,  and  a  public  hall 
for  everybody's  use,  and  a  few  other  really 
permanent  improvements?  ...  In  that  way 
you  would  be  giving  back  to  Clark's  Field  and 
its  real  owners  what  properly  belongs  to  it 
and  to  them." 

Clark's  Field.  By  Robert  Herrick.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.40   net. 


Gray  Youth. 
Oliver  Onions  has  already  shown  us  that 
he  has  power.  Now  he  shows  us  that  he  has 
also  versatility.  An  occasional  gleam  of  fun 
lightened  the  tragedy  of  his  earlier  stories, 
but  now  we  have  a  volume,  with  fun  and 
irony  upon  every  page  conjoined  into  a  merci- 
less flaggelation  of  the  sillinesses  and  frothy 
hysterias  of  modern  social  reform  as  spon- 
sored  by  the   woman  reformer. 

His  stage  is  a  fairly  full  one,  but  there  are 
two  figures  always  in  the  searchlight.  Amory 
Towers  and  Dorothy  Lennard  are  art  stu- 
dents, but  Amory  gives  herself  up  heart  and 
soul  to  the  aesthetics  of  her  profession,  while 
Dorothy  has  a  keen  and  intelligent  eye  to  the 
practical  aspects  of  life.  The  story  may  be 
said  to  be  the  history  of  these  two  girls. 
Amory  becomes  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
absurdities  of  modernism.  She  is  "emanci- 
pated." She  talks  sex  and  she  studies  sex 
without  restrain!.  She  is  a  eugenist  and  a 
hygienist.  She  is  all  the  things  that  there 
are.  If  there  are  any  follies  that  she  does 
not  adopt  it  is  because  she  has  not  heard  of 
them.  The  total  abolition  of  modesty  and 
the  cult  of  the  beautiful  will  reform  the 
world,  and  as  she  presently  marries  a  young 
donkey  with  money  and  with  a  similar  brand 
of  hysteria  she  is  able  to  put  her  theories  into 
practice  and  to  see  them  successively  crumble. 
She  and  her  husband  have  also  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  themselves  surrounded  with  a 
host  of  literary  and  reform  harpies  who  will 
play  upon  any  siring  if  only  it  conjures  money 
from  their  silly  dupes.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
mrist  delightful  touches  is  that  <>f  tin-  young 
couple  who  hide  the  fad  thai  they  have  been 
leg  ly  married  lesl  they  shall  lose  ca^tc  in 
i he  lofty  cireb  of  Anmry's  acquaintance.  <  If 
Dorrthy  there  is  less  to  be  s.tid.  Her  com- 
mon sense  is  evidently  intended  as  the 
counterfoil    to    Amory 's    silliness,    but    she    is 


the  one  character  whom  the  reader  will  love. 
Dorothy  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and 
Amory  has  neither.  Eugenism  and  the  other 
humbugs  of  a  like  kind  that  go  by  the  name 
of  science  are  fatal  both  to  heart  and  head, 
but  it  only  gradually  dawns  upon  us  that 
Amory,  with  her  beauty  and  her  art  and  her 
reforms,  is  actually  a  little  monster  of  selfish 
egotism  and  that  as  such  she  is  a  type  of 
her  kind.  Mr.  Onions  has  written  one  of 
the  cleverest  books  of  the  day,  one  of  the 
most  searching  and  the  most  pungent.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  be  read  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Gray   Youth.      By   Oliver   Onions.      New    York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Great  Days. 

The  great  days  that  form  the  background 
of  this  fine  story  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris  are 
the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the 
rise  of  Napoleon.  The  hero  is  an  English 
boy,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  who  finds  that 
smuggling  will  yield  him  a  fortune  hardly  to 
be  won  by  honest  trade.  When  the  son  is 
seventeen  he  receives  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  adventurous  game  of  the  free-trader,  but 
when  the  war  with  France  breaks  out  it  seems 
more  profitable  to  become  a  privateersman, 
and  so  young  Morgan  is  put  in  command  of  a 
ship  fitted  out  by  his  father  to  prey  upon  the 
French  marine.  Then  comes  his  capture  and 
imprisonment  at  Cherbourg,  and  we  have  sev- 
eral wild  and  convincing  scenes  of  the  revo- 
lution and  at  last  we  touch  the  region  of  high 
politics  and  are  introduced  to  Napoleon  and 
Charles  James  Fox.  It  is  curious  to  find  the 
hero  accredited  with  a  sympathy  for  revolu- 
tionary France  that  must  have  been  rare 
enough  among  the  young  Englishmen  of  that 
date. 

The  story  must  be  accounted  a  success.  It 
is  well  constructed,  well  informed,  and  vivid, 
and  its  characters  impress  the  imagination. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  in- 
troduce Napoleon  and  Fox,  but  this,  if  a  de- 
merit at  all,  is  a  very  small  one. 

Great  Days.  ±>y  Frank  Harris.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.35    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company  has  an- 
nounced the  name  of  Marie  Corelli's  new 
novel,  promised  for  the  fall,  will  be  "Inno- 
cent." It  returns  to  the  romantic  vein  of 
"Thelma." 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Young," 
best  known  as  the  author  of  "Night 
Thoughts,"  is  the  title  of  an  important  new 
work  by  Henry  C.  Shelley,  which  will  be  is- 
sued in  this  country  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
September  26.  Until  recently  the  materials 
for  Young's  life  have  been  woefully  meagre ; 
now,  however,  a  large  collection  of  his  let- 
ters has  been  discovered,  and  these,  with  nu- 
merous unpublished  documents  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Bodleian,  have  furnished 
ample  data  for  a  full-length  portrait.  Mr. 
Shelley  is  the  author  of  several  books  of 
biography  and  travel,  including  "The  Tragedy 
of  Mary  Stuart,"  "Literary  By-Paths  in  Old 
England,"  etc. 

Arthur  Stan  wood  Pier,  author  of  "The 
Women  We  Marry,"  has  turned  his  attention 
again  to  juvenile  books,  and  has  just  finished 
a  new  "St.  Timothy's"  story,  which  will  be 
brought  out  this  fall  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  that  their 
leading  autumn  American  novel  is  "Big  Tre- 
maine,"  written  by  Marie  Van  Vorst,  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Girl  from  His  Town"  and  sev- 
eral other  books  of  fiction.  "Big  Tremaine" 
is  a  story  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  with  a 
present-day  Virginia  setting.  "Big  Tremaine" 
will   be  published   September   12. 

Grace  Drayton,  creator  of  the  "Campbell 
Kids,"  has  made  a  book  of  "Baby  Bears," 
which  the  Century  Company  will  publish  in 
time  for  the  holidays. 

James  Willard  Schultz,  author  of  "With 
the  Indians  in  the  Rockies"  and  other  Indian 
stories,  lives  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
characters  in  his  books.  At  present  he  and 
Mrs.  Schultz  are  camping  in  the  mountains 
of  Arizona,  where  Mr.  Schultz  divides  his 
time  between  hunting  and  writing.  "On  the 
Warpath,"  Mr.  Schultz's  new  story,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fall.  It  will  be  issued  by  the 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Gladys  Edson  Locke,  author  of  "Queen 
Elizabeth,"  has  written  a  "deep-dyed"  de- 
tective story,  "That  Affair  at  Portstead 
Manor."  It  is  published  by  Sherman,  French 
&   Co. 

E.  W.  Hornung.  who  introduced  "Raffles" 
to  the  American  public,  has  written  a  new 
novel,  "The  Crime  Doctor."  Advancing  the 
idea  that  persons  with  criminal  lendencies 
are  bad,  not  from  inclination,  but  because  of 
a  diseased  mentality,  Mr.  Hornung  takes  as 
his  central  figure  this  Dr.  Dollar,  rendered 
criminal  himself  at  one  time  through  an  in- 
jury to  his  brain.     Cured  of  his  evil  lenden- 


cies, Dr.  Dollar  dedicates  his  life  to  the 
work  of  curing  other  unfortunates.  The 
novel  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

Ella  Frances  Lynch,  whose  book,  "Edu- 
cating the  Child  at  Home,"  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Harpers,  has  been  an  edu- 
cator since  her  seventeenth  year.  She  has 
taught  in  all  grades  of  elementary  and  high 
school.  In  1907  she  founded  the  School  of 
Individual  Instruction  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  plan  of  the  individual  instruc- 
tion which  she  inaugurated  there  has  proved 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  adopted  by 
branch  schools,  public,  private,  and  boarding- 
schools,   and  summer  camps. 

On  the  Century  Company's  fall  list  is  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley's  "The  Lure  of  the  Land," 
a  discussion  pro  and  con  of  the  many  prob- 
lems of  country  life,  especially  of  farming 
after  fifty. 

"The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Gaillard  Hunt,  is  published  this 
month  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  Re- 
markable as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  only  his- 
torical study  of  a  department  that  has  thus 
far  appeared.  The  author  has  shown  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment, what  its  chief  duties  are  and  what  they 
have  been. 

"Gilbert,  Sullivan,  and  D'Oyly  Carte,"  the 
authentic  story  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and 
their  operas,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  England,  will  be  brought  out  in  this  coun- 
try by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  on  September   19. 

The  recent  death  of  Bennet  Burleigh,  the 
famous  staff  correspondent  of  the  London 
Telegraph,  is  said  to  mark  the  passing  of  the 
old-time  war  correspondent,  who  first  became 
a  popular  figure  with  "The  Light  That 
Failed" — indeed  Burleigh  himself  was  said  to 
be  the  original  of  "The  War  Eagle"  in  Kip- 
ling's  famous   story. 

Clara  Louise  Burnham  has  gone  to  her 
summer  cottage  at  Bailey  Island.  Her  new 
novel,  "The  Right  Track,"  is  on  the  fall  list 
of  the   Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Christmas  stories  that  see  service  every 
year  will  be  superseded  this  fall  by  the  Ooze 
Leather  Christmas  Series  of  the  Browne  & 
Howell  Company,  which  will  contain  Christ- 
mas stories  by  present-day  well-known 
fiction  writers — such  people  as  Bangs,  Anne 
O'Hagan,   and   Grace   MacGowan   Cooke. 

In  the  fall  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  will 
publish  Richard  Curie's  critical  and  bio- 
graphical study,  "Joseph  Conrad."  In  his 
book  Mr.  Curie  says :  "It  is  in  the  dis- 
carded preface  to  'The  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus' that  Mr.  Conrad  has  most  beautifully 
crystallized  the  very  foundations  of  his 
artistic  ideals.  Those  forgotten  pages  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad's work."  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  are  dis- 
tributing this  preface  in  pamphlet  form 
among  those   interested   in   English   literature. 

The  Browne  &  Howell  Company  announce 
that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
photo-play  productions  of  three  of  their  re- 
cent books,  "The  City  of  Purple  Dreams," 
"The  Quarterbreed,"  by  Robert  Ames  Bennet, 
and  "The  Forest  Maiden,"  the  latter  also 
by  Mr.  Bennet,  although  published  anony- 
mously. The  producrions  will  be  made  by  the 
Selig  Polyscope   Company. 

Coningsby  Dawson,  whose  romantic  novel, 
"The  Garden  Without  Walls,"  is  already  in 
its  ninth  printing,  has  just  placed  with  his 
publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  the  manuscript 
of  his  new  novel,  "The  Raft,"  which  will  be 
published    on    September    11. 

A  story  comes  from  England  to  the  effect' 
that  Baroness  Orczy  is  the  richest  author  in 
that  country,  that  her  royalties  from  "The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel"  exceeded  $200,000,  while 
"Unto  Csesar"  and  "El  Dorado"  are  bringing 
her  other  huge  sums.  A  new  novel  by  the 
baroness,  "The  Laughing  Cavalier,"  will  be 
published  in  the   fall. 

A  new  novel  of  the  Canadian  wilds  by 
Ralph  Connor,  called  "The  Patrol  of  the  Sun 
Dance  Trail,"  will  be  issued  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company  in  the  fall.  It  deals  with 
the  daring  exploits  of  a  scout  of  the  North- 
west  Mounted   Police. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  lecturer  on  social  in- 
surance for  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy and  for  the  New  York  City  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  author  of  "Social  In- 
surance" (Holt),  perhaps  the  only  authorita- 
tive book  on  the  subject  in  English,  reports 
that  an  increasing  number  of  trained  young 
men  and  women  are  taking  up  this  new 
branch  of  the  economic  profession.  There  is 
more  and  more  demand  for  them  both  for 
campaign  work  and  for  executive  positions  as 
the  campaign  advances. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
book  publishing  enterprises  along  popularly 
educational  lines  is  being  initiated  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company.      The    enterprise   en- 
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tails  the  production  of  an  important  series  of 
many  books  of  particular  value  to  educators, 
parents,  and  teachers.  The  entire  collection 
of  books,  the  publication  of  which  is  contem- 
plated, will  be  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Childhood  and  Youth  Series.  The  first  four 
volumes  already  have  been  announced  for 
publication,  as  follows  :  "The  Child  and  His 
Spelling,"  by  William  A.  Cook  and  M.  V.l 
O'Shea,  a  thorough-going,  original  investiga-  < 
tion  of  the  psychology  of  spelling,  effective 
methods  of  teaching  spelling,  spelling  needs 
of  typical  Americans,  and  words  pupils  should 
learn ;  "Learning  and  Doing,"  by  Professor 
Edgar  James  Swift,  a  consideration  of  the 
means  of  achieving  the  greatest  progress, 
economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  process  of  1 
learning;  "Natural  Education,"  by  Professor 
Winifred  Sackville  Stoner,  an  interesting 
presentation  of  the  methods  used  by  Mrs. 
Stoner  in  the  education  of  her  daughter,  Win- 
ifred, who,  as  a  child,  has  attracted  attention 
everywhere  because  of  her  unparalleled  ac- 
complishments ;  "The  High-School  Age,"  by 
Professor  Irving  King,  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  high-school  pupil  to- 
day. Much  original  and  practical  material 
has  been   gathered  for  this  volume. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


Gay  Morning. 
Suddenly  to  become  rich  is  much  like  re- 
moving the  plug  from  a  cistern  ;  we  know  at 
once  what  the  cistern  contains.  The  cistern 
of  human  nature  usually  contains  something 
repulsive,  and  wealth  brings  it  to  light.  But 
Mrs.  Buckrose  spares  us  the  actual  vulgari- 
ities  to  which  we  are  used.  Mr.  Basset  has 
been  in  the  egg-importing  business  in  an 
English  town,  but  a  wealthy  brother  dies  and 
leaves  him  a  fortune.  Then  come  the  expan- 
sive ideas,  a  mild  effort  at  social  elevation 
with  its  appropriate  graces,  and  the  inevitable 
but  unexpressed  regrets  for  the  old  simplicity. 
The  situation  is  relieved  by  the  daughter 
Emma,  who  does  not  see  any  reason  why  she 
should  cover  her  native  honesty  with  a 
veneer,  and  who  is  therefore  the  only  one  to 
emerge  from  the  ordeal  of  wealth  with  the 
respect  of  the  reader.  None  the  less  they 
are  all  nice  people,  and  we  can  laugh  at  them 
without  despising  them.  Mrs.  Buck-ose 
writes  excellent  stories  of  English  middle- 
class  life,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  she 
has  done. 

Gay     Morning.       By     J.      E.      Buckrose.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25   net. 


The  Trend. 
This  slightly  sickly  story  narrates  the  brief 
career  of  a  street  waif  whose  magnificent 
singing  attracts  the  attention  of  a  composer 
who  is  searching  for  a  tenor  to  take  the  title- 
role  of  his  new  opera,  "Bruno."  The  boy 
shows  himself  unable  to  learn  the  rules  either 
of  music  or  harmony,  although  he  has  sur- 
prising powers  of  improvisation  and  imitation. 
The  author  seems  to  have  made  the  mistake 
of  painting  genius  as  something  that  is  in- 
human. The  boy  is  hysterical  and  "gushy" 
and  fails  to  win  our  sympathies.  With  some 
effort  to  restrain  exaggeration  and  with  a  less 
melodramatic  conclusion  the  story  might  have 
been  made  much  more  interesting  and  even 
convincing. 

The     Trend.       By     William     Arkwright.      New 
York:  John    Lane   Company;    $1.25   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Bishop  Among  His 
Flock"  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a 
volume  of  essays  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  They  are 
in  the  nature  of  homely  and  familiar  talks 
with  his  "flock"  and  are  doubtless  of  interest 
to  the  episcopally  inclined.  The  price  is  $1 
net. 

The  "history  visits"  in  England  and  Scot- 
land by  the  American  brother  and  sister,  John 
and  Betty,  have  now  been  followed  by  a  com- 
panion volume,  entitled  "John  and  Betty's 
Irish  History  Visit,"  by  Margaret  William- 
son (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
$1.25  net).  The  stories  are  well  told,  and  no 
better  way  to  teach  history  could  easily  be 
found. 

"Inside  the  House  That  Jac!  Ruilt,"  by 
George  Leland  Hunter  (John  Lane  Company  ; 
$1.35  net),  is  a  book  about  house-furnishing 
cast  into  the  form  of  a  story.  Jack,  the  host, 
meets  his  guest  on  the  steps  of  the  veranda 
and  escorts  him  through  the  house,  explain- 
ing his  inventions  and  innovations,  and  his 
wife  does  the  same  thing,  but  from  the  femi- 
nine point  of  view.  It  is  a  useful  book  for 
those  engaged  in  furnishing  and  still  more 
useful  from  the  fact  that  we  are  told  the  ap- 
proximate prices  of  everything  while  the 
many  good  illustrations  do  a  work  of  their 
own. 

"Berlin,  Dresden"  has  been  added  to 
the  New  Guides  to  Old  Masters  Series  now 
in  course  of  issue  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
($1  net).  The  author  is  John  C.  Van  Dyke, 
and  the  series  is  described  as  "little  volumes 
composed  of  clear,  pointed,  critical  notes 
upon  individual  pictures,  written  before  those 
pictures  by  the  author  and  revised  during 
successive  visits.  They  deal  comprehen- 
sively with  practically  all  of  the  European 
galleries,  and  therefore  discuss  and  explain 
practically  all  the  important  paintings  that 
hang  in  those  galleries."  The  claim  is  well 
sustained.  There  could  be  no  better  com- 
panion for  the  art  student  who  would  take 
his  walks  abroad  than  these  admirable  vol- 
umes. 

Mr.  George  H.  L.  La  Branche  has  written 
a  book  that  will  delight  the  heart  of  the 
fisherman  who  is  something  more  than  a  fish- 
killer.  He  calls  it  "The  Dry  Fly  and  Fast 
Water,"  and  he  sub-titles  it  "Fishing  with  the 
Floating  Fly  on  American  Trout  Streams, 
Together  with  Some  Observations  on  Fly 
Fishing  in  General."  The  chief  charm  of  the 
book  is  not  so  much  its  advocacy  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  fishing  as  the  zest  with  which  the 
author  undertakes  the  practical  study  of  fish 
psychology  and  the  patient  intelligence  with 
which  he  pursues  it.  It  is  published  by 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     Price,   $2  net. 

In  his  preface  to  "Forum  Stories"  the 
editor  remarks  that  there  is  a  general  impres- 


sion that  the  public  does  not  want  volumes 
of  short  stories.  By  way  of  test  he  gives  us 
sixteen  stories  by  American  authors  or 
by  authors  who  are  now  completely  identified 
with  America.  These  include  Marion  Cox, 
Reginald  Wright  KaulTman,  Rose  Strunsky, 
James  Hopper,  Frank  Chester  Pease,  and 
others,  sixteen  in  all,  and  the  work  is  cer- 
tainly good  enough  for  the  purposes  of  test. 
If  the  volume  of  short  stories  has  seemed 
to  be  unpopular  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  already  been  published,  and 
not  to  any  disinclination  to  read  and  possess 
the  short  story.  The  selection  has  been  made 
by  Charles  Vale  and  the  publisher  is  Mitchell 
Kennerley.     Price,   $1.50   net. 


RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 


Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Nobel  prize- 
winner, was  intended  for  the  bar,  if  accounts 
be  true,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent 
by  his  guardians  to  London  to  take  up  legal 
studies.  His  spirit  revolted  against  compul- 
sory application  to  books,  and  it  was  not  a 
year  later  when  he  returned  to  Bengal,  where 
he  plunged  into  poetry  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions. 

The  poet  was  born  in  1861,  and  much  of 
his  early  life  was  spent  under  the  super- 
vision of  servants,  who  were  not  always  kind 
or  even  thoughtful.  School  finally  gave  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  escape  their  severity, 
but  school  came  to  be  only  a  source  of  hatred, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  boy  called  him  out  into 
the  open,  and  whispered  that  studies  were 
cords  of  bondage.  Then  came  a  course  of 
study  at  home  under  different  teachers,  but 
English  had  no  interest  for  him,  though  in 
after  years  his  command  of  it  came  to  be 
admired.  At  the  age  of  five  he  found  him- 
self lisping  rhyming  sentences,  but  it  was 
his  nephew,  Jyoliprakash,  who  gave  him  his 
first  lesson  in  composing  poetry  two  years 
later. 

It  was  somewhere  in  this  period  that  his 
father,  Maharshi  Devendranath  Tagore,  re- 
turned from  a  long  absence,  and  feeling  that 
the  boy  was  to  blame  for  his  dislike  of 
school  took  him  to  the  Himalayas  for  a 
trip.  On  their  way  they  stopped  for  a  time 
at  the  Bolpur  home.  On  reaching  the  Hima- 
layas young  Tagore  was  not  only  wild  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  the  majestic  mountain 
scenery,  but  also  because  of  the  freedom  of 
movement  his  father  allowed  him.  There  he 
used  to  roam  about  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain finding  company  in  the  rocks,  trees, 
springs,  and  the  sky  above.  There  his  mind 
began  to  expand  and  his  father  never  showed 
anxiety  on  his  account.  Once  out  of  school 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  artistic  pur- 
suits, and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrote  "Bal- 
miki-Prativa,"  a  musical  drama.  In  its 
presentation  Tagore  took  the  prominent  part 
of  Balmiki  and  his  niece  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Tagore 
still  often  acts  in  his  school  plays,  and  it  is 
said  by  critics  that  had  he  chosen  the  stage, 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
actors.  His  trip  to  England  followed,  and 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-three  he  wrote 
much,  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  ceased 
to  be  a  mystic  and  became  an  uncompromising 
realist.  Tagore  was  created  with  a  dual  na- 
ture, part  sensuous  and  part  spiritual.  The 
story  of  the  struggle  between  these  two  na- 
tures found  the  fullest  expression  in  his  most 
exquisite  love  poem,  "The  Beloved  at  Night 
and  Morning." 

Write  as  he  would,  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  that  he  actually 
found  himself.  Then  writings  of  permanent 
value  began  to  pour  from  his  mind  and  pen 
with  perfect  spontaneity.  His  religious  songs 
(Brahmo  Sangit)  became  deeper  in  thought 
and  more  universal  in  character. 

About  this  time  Tagore  was  entrusted  by 
his  father  with  the  management  of  the  family 
estates  in  the  Bengal  villages.  The  young 
poet  henceforth  lived  for  years  off  and  on 
in  a  houseboat  on  the  river  Padma.  The  pro- 
found influence  of  the  Padma  and  the  vast 
plains  on  its  banks  is  reflected  everywhere 
in  his  subsequent  writings.  Here  he  got  a 
deeper  insight  into  that  consciousness  that 
feels  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  in  the  basic 
realities  of  life.  Here  he  gathered  material 
for  many  of  his  short  stories. 

The  death  of  several  of  his  children  was 
a  cruel  blow  to  Tagore.  Out  of  his  intensity 
of  feeling  he  wrote  many  beautiful  child- 
poems  now  embodied  in  the  book,  "The  Cres- 
cent Moon." 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  passing  of  his  wife 
was  a  great  shock,  which  served  to  draw  him 
nearer  to  his  God  and  closer  to  action.  He 
felt  that  in  education  lay  the  panacea  for  all 
of  India's  evils.  So  he  founded  at  Bolpur, 
without  a  single  building,  but  with  five  or  six 
children  gathered  under  the  mango  trees,  his 
model  school,  now  the  famous  Bolpur  Brahmo 
Vidyalaya.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
which  ts  now  the  principal  object  of  his  care, 
and  he  has  arranged  to  open  a  department 
of  industrial  education.  According  to  this 
plan  every  child  will  be  given  a  piece  of  land 
on  which  he  or  she  will  be  taught  to  build  his 


or  her  own  house,  till  the  land,  manufacture 
the  furniture,  being  taught  to  be  self  depend- 
ent as  far  as  is  possible.  To  this  work  of 
his  school  Tagore  has  given  all  the  Nobel 
prize  money. 

Since  settling  at  Bolpur,  Tagore's  lyric 
genius  has  reached  its  height  in  "Gitanjali," 
and  his  mysticism  in  his  drama,  "Raja." 
Here  he  lives  a  life  of  unalloyed  simplicity, 
devotion,   and   love. 


New  Books  Received. 

Natuual  Education.  By  Winifred  Sackvillc 
Stoner.  Indianapolis:  The  Uobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany;    $1    net. 

Issued    in    the   Childhood    and    Youth    Series. 

The  Crime  Doctor.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

Detective   stories. 

The  Child  and  His  Spelling.  By  W.  A. 
Cook  and  M.  V.  O'Sliea.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1    net. 

Issued  in  the   Childhood   and   Youth    Series. 

Learning   and   Doing.      By    Edgar  James  Swift. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1  net. 
Issued   in   the   Childhood   and  Youth    Series. 

How  to   Play   Baseball.      By  John  J.    McGraw. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  60  cents  net. 
A  manual  for  boys. 

The  Lights  Are   Bricht.      By  Louise   Kennedy 
Mabie.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Educating  the  Child  at  Home.  By  Ella  Fran- 
ces Lynch.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1 
net. 

Personal  training  and  the  work  habit. 

Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina.  By  J.  G. 
de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Colum- 
bia   University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

The  High    School  Age.      By  Irving  King.      In- 
dianapolis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1    net. 
Issued   in   the   Childhood  and   Youth   Series. 

The  Literature  of  the  Egyptians.  By  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &  Co.;    $1    net. 

Intended  to  serve  as  an  elementary  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Egyptian  literature. 

Ten  Minute  Stories.  By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
New   York:    E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 

Stories  dealing  mainly  with  the  occult. 

A  History  of  the  Egyptian  People.     By  E.  A. 

Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

Written    with     the    view     to  provide    beginners 


with  a  handy  introduction  to  the  study  <>f  Egyptian 
history. 

Juvenile  Colours  ami  Pbodation.  By  Bernard 
Flcxner  and  Roger  N.  Baldwin.  New  S'ork:  The 
Century    Company, 

A  consideration  of  the  juvenile  court  and  its 
administration. 


"Smart  Set"  for  August. 
The  Smart  Set  for  August  is  full  of  breezy, 
piquant  reading.  There  is  a  very  unusual 
novelette  by  \V.  L.  George,  "The  Twenty- 
Three  Days  of  Nazimov."  A  one-act  play, 
"Some  Mischief  Still,"  by  Jnycc  Kilmer,  is  a 
clever  take-off  of  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
idle  women  of  the  day.  Freeman  Tildcn 
fires  some  pointed  shafts  of  satire  at  in- 
vestors in  unsound  stocks  in  his  story,  "Wild- 
cats." George  Jean  Nathan  describes  in  his 
regular  dramatic  department  the  best  one-act 
plays  he  saw  in  London  and  Paris,  and  be- 
sides contributes  a  delicious  burlesque  on  the 
French  spoken  by  American  tourists.  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne's  essay,  "Th**  Snows  of 
Yesteryear,"  reminisces  delightfully  of  the 
glories  of  a  romantic  past.  There  is  also  a 
story  by  Donn  Byrne,  a  married-life  story  of 
strong  emotions  by  Atkinson  Kimball,  a 
humorous  story  of  two  old  maids  in  Paris 
by  Herman  Marcus,  a  psychic  story  by  Henry 
C.  Rowland,  a  clever  sketch  on  "The  Bare- 
foot Boy"  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  and 
some  excellent  verse. 


Some  highly  interesting  articles  appear 
in  the  August  Strati d.  "How  They  'Broke 
into  Print'  "  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  foremost  authors  of  the  day 
and  giving  the  stories  of  why  they  took  up 
literature  as  a  profession  and  the  luck  they  had 
at  the  start.  In  this  first  paper  the  following 
authors  give  their  experiences  :  Anna  Kathe- 
rine  Green,  Wallace  Irwin,  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman,  Amelie  Rives,  Thomas  Dixon, 
Harold  Bell  Wright,  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Jack 
London,  and  George  W.  Cable.  "Fights  for 
the  Davis  Cup,"  by  J.  C.  Parke,  and  "The 
Fine  Art  of  Jockeyship,"  by  Frank  Wootton, 
are  two  other  articles  of  topical  interest. 
"The  Chain  of  Life"  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  overlapping  lives  of  no  more  than 
forty-one  individuals  have  been  sufficient  to 
link  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs  with  the  present 
day,  while  no  more  than  twenty-one  lives 
have  been  required  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
Christian    Era. 
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jRAINEY  HUNT  PICTURES  AT  CORT. 


( )ur  two  first-class  theatres  are  taking  a 
brief  vacation  from  legitimate  drama,  after 
having  served  the  public  remarkably  well 
during  the  dull  summer  season.  One  has  but 
to  compare  with  Eastern  theatres  to  discover 
how   well. 

The  Columbia  will  resume  activities  next 
week  with  the  Holbrook  Blinn  engagement, 
which  will  be  characterized  by  a  following 
of  the  new  fad  for  one-act  plays,  of  which 
we  are  promised  a  remarkably  varied  list. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  please  the  men,  who  do 
not  like  to  have  their  mighty  brains  taxed 
by  prolonged  thought  on  one  subject  during 
the   hours   of   recreation. 

The  Cort,  after  a  moving-picture  recess, 
promises  us  Frank  Craven's  enormously  suc- 
cessful farce,  "Too  Many  Cooks."  Farce  fits 
well  into  a  summer  mood,  and  besides  the 
whole  world  builds  itself  a  house  nowadays, 
so  Mr.  Craven's  merry  exposition  as  to  the 
mishaps  of  home-builders  will  draw  all  the 
nest-building   young    couples    around    the   bay. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  seeing  a  second 
installment  of  Paul  J.  Rainey's  African  Hunt 
Pictures,  this  series  having  been  photo- 
graphed by  the  energetic  millionaire  himself. 
Whoso  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  African 
country  revealed  in  these  pictures  has  but 
to  read  "Through  Desert  and  Wilderness,'" 
a  thrilling  and  really  beautiful  book  by  Sien- 
kiewicz.  of  "Quo  Vadis"  fame ;  thrilling  be- 
cause it  is  crammed  with  hair-raising  adven- 
tures with  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  ;  beauti- 
ful because  in  the  valiant  and  resourceful 
boy-hero  the  Polish  author  has  created  an 
inspiring  and  patriotic  model  for  the  sons 
of  his  countrymen  to  admire.  Any  real  boy, 
and  any  healthy-minded  man  with  some  of 
his  boyhood  left  over  in  him,  will  adore  that 
book.  And  I  recommend  mothers  who  want 
to  meet  their  sons  on  a  common  ground  of 
enjoyment  to  select  this  volume  for  the  even- 
ing hour  of  reading  aloud  ;  that  is,  if  people 
still  continue  to  practice  such  a  leisurely 
recreation   in   this  breathless   age. 

The  country  treated  of  in  this  book  is  now 
traversed  by  railroads,  but  it  will  serve  to 
enlighten  people — for,  boys*  book  of  adven- 
ture though  it  is,  it  shows  learning  and  re- 
search— as  to  the  perils  and  beauties  of  the 
similar  kind  of  African  wilderness  in  which 
Paul  J.   Rainey   has  pitched  his  hunter's  tent. 

This  second  series  of  pictures  bears  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  the  first,  except  that  Mr. 
Rainey's  love  of  adventure  has  kept  him 
nailed  enthusiastically  to  his  camera  during 
many  perilous  moments,  notably,  those  in 
which  a  lion  charged  straight  toward  the 
moving-picture  apparatus  and  had  his  dying 
strt-^gles    photographed. 

The  mind  of  a  hunter  is  a  curious  affair. 
It  seems  that  even  Ernest  THompson-Seton, 
admirer,  protector,  and  defender  of  the  wild 
beast  in  his  native  haunts,  has  been  put 
upon  his  defense  for  having  shown  that  he, 
too,  can  experience  the  lust  of  the  hunter. 
Mr.  Rainey,  too,  no  doubt,  loves  animals, 
and  has  made  pets  of  many  of  them  during 
his  hunting  raids  in  the  wilds.  And  yet,  how 
ruthless  and  cruel  seem  these  pitiful  tragedies 
of  wild  beasts,  trapped  on  all  sides,  facing 
their  encompassing  foes,  measuring  and  esti- 
mating chances,  and  valiantly  making  hope- 
less dashes  for  escape.  It  makes  one  feel 
almost  ashamed  to  sit  there,  looking  upon 
this  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  and  listening 
to  the  lecturer  coldly  counting  the  dying 
beast's  expiring  gasps.  Rut  we  humans  seem 
to  feel  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  wild  life 
in  the  wilderness,  or  any  kind  of  life  from 
which  restless  man  is  barred,  and  the  pic- 
tures  continue   to   attract   crowds. 

There  arc  striking  views  of  a  wide  spread 
of  country,  over  which  the  white  hunters 
ride  on  their  sturdy  Abyssinian  horses. 
There  are  congregations  of  thirsty  beasts  at 
water -holes,  keeping  peace  for  the  nonce. 
There  arc  gnus  and  hartebecsts,  impallas  and 
bisas,  besides  those  better-known  menagerie 
habitues,  the  elephant,  the  baboon,  and  the 
zebra,    the    gira  ffe,    rind    the    rhinoceros. 

There  are  also  a  series  of  views  showing 
the  Wanderobos,  all  shiniiiL:  with  the  oil  on 
their  ebony  skins,  working,  hunting,  dancing, 
and   celebrating    a    pre-nuptial    festival. 

It.   fact   it   is  the  same   miracle  over  again  ; 

bringing   before  our  amazed  vision   as  we 

■    comfortably    in    our    velvet    theatre    chairs 


pictures  of  that  wild  life  in  the  remotest 
confines  of  the  wilderness  which  it  costs  a 
fortune  and  some  few  lives  to  follow  only 
temporarily    as    a    recreation. 


MIMI  AGUGLIA. 


No  one  can  ever  deduce  a  just  or  satis- 
factory estimate  of  a  player  on  one  hearing. 
Four  times  did  I  see  Mimi  Aguglia,  the 
Italian  actress,  play  before  I  divined  why 
such  a  thorough -going  and  naturalistic  player 
does  not  succeed  in  putting  her  auditors  into 
a  state  of  greater  mental  excitement.  Mimi 
Aguglia  is  an  artist,  but  she  is  a  one-sided 
artist.  In  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio"  the  his- 
trionic depiction  of  the  unleashing  of  wild, 
primitive  passions  and  the  exalted  emotions 
of  the  protagonists  kindled  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsive excitement;  and  Aguglia,  with  her 
wholesale  abandon  to  the  attitude  and  gesture 
of  frenzied  emotions,  stamped  her  image  on 
the  memory.  But,  as  I  discovered  later,  it  is 
almost  by  attitude  and  gesture  only  that  she 
impresses.  The  inner  soul  of  the  woman  re- 
mains calm.  It  is  difficult,  not  only  for  the 
outsider,  but  for  the  player  himself,  to  enter 
into  the  soul  of  the  actor  and  dissect  its 
secrets.  But  an  instinct  always  tells  us  when 
a  player  is  not,  in  some  degree,  hypnotized 
by  his  imagination.  Aguglia  is  too  much 
concerned  with  a  minute,  scrupulous,  almost 
extreme  portrayal  of  a  physical  demonstra- 
tion of  sentiments  and  emotions.  But  her 
daemonic  self  does  not  enkindle  to  a  state 
matching  her  aspect. 

1  was  puzzled  by  this  in  "Fedora,"  in  "The 
Hidden  Torch,"  and  in  "Salome" ;  but  now 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  solution.  And  so  I 
feel  that  Aguglia  is  remarkable,  but  not 
really  great,  as  her  Americanized  compatriots 
seem  to  consider  her. 

I  saw  her  in  "Salome"  Saturday,  and  know- 
ing the  piece  so  well,  was  better  able  to 
judge  of  her  elocution  than  in  the  other 
three  plays,  and  I  observed  that  in  spite  of 
the  solemn,  biblical  strain  in  which  Oscar 
Wilde  cunningly  cast  his  poetic  sensualities, 
Aj-uglia,  and  her  principals  as  well,  adhered 
to  the  naturalistic  method  of  speech,  instead 
of  falling  into  the  declamatory  style.  The 
setting,  by  the  way,  was  much  ahead  of  that 
of  the  other  pieces.  Aguglia  must  regard 
this  as  one  of  her  important  roles,  so  care- 
fully was  she  costumed  and  so  thoroughly 
was  she  prepared  for  "the  dance  of  the  seven 
veils."  Yes,  the  eager  tango  devotees  and 
dance-mad  enthusiasts  lost  a  decidedly  spec- 
tacular opportunity.  Aguglia  wore,  under 
Salome's  outer  flowing  vesture  of  golden  net, 
a  closely  fitting  short  dance  costume,  also 
of  golden  net,  thickly  encrusted  with  stage 
jewels.  Salome's  attendants  removed  her 
outer  robe  and  some  pattens  that  she  wore, 
an  unfamiliar  but  doubtless  correct  detail. 
This  left  her  feet  apparently  bare  for  the 
dance,  although  I  think  she  must  have  had 
digitated  feet  to  her  tights.  And  then,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  guess  what?  Salome  treated 
us  to  a  muscle  dance.  Yes,  the  real  thing. 
An  abdominal  muscle  dance  was  the  climax, 
although  curiously  rhythmical  muscular  quiv- 
erings were  noticeable  also  in  the  peculiarly 
stressed  foot  and  leg  movements,  while  a 
pronounced  "split"  constituted  the  finale.  In- 
terpolated were  whirlings  and  pacings  and 
back-bendings,  all  very  creditable  in  an 
actress  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  profes- 
sional dancer. 

But  all  this  is  a  part  of  Aguglia's  realism. 
She  is  nothing  i  f  not  realistic,  and  seldom 
bothers  her  head  about  the  beauty  aspect,  as 
our  instinctively  coquettish  American  act- 
resses do.  when  she  wishes  to  portray  an  un- 
rcsthetic  state  of  mind.  For  instance:  when 
she  thrust  her  hand  into  the  bag  of  snakes — 
pleasant  idea,  isn't  it  ? — in  "The  Hidden 
Torch"  she  made  a  downright  ugly  grimace 
of  pain  marking  the  moment  of  the  pre- 
sumable bite. 

And  so  we  had  a  realistic  muscle  dance  in 
"Salome."  Gentlemen,  I  truly  compassionate 
you.  Yet  stay.  To  those  who  repine  losing 
it  there  will  be  something  cheering  in  the  in- 
formation that  Aguglia  does  not  belong  to 
the  seductive  type  of  woman,  for  although 
her  hard  little  Italian  body  is  full  of  curves 
(which  she  can  cunningly  hide  under  straight 
garments,  as  she  is  slender),  they  are  no 
more   soft  and   melting  than   their  owner. 

But  there  is  more  and  yet  to  come.  While 
Salome,  prostrate  on  the  floor,  addressed 
wooing  adjurations  to  the  head — and,  by  the 
way,  Jokanaan's  severed  head  is  becoming  so 
familiar  that  it  has  lost  all  its  horror — the 
soldiers,  at  Herod's  command,  fell  upon  her 
to  deal  death.  And  then  we  had  more  real- 
ism. Aguglia,  probably  with  perfect  correct- 
ness, reasoned  to  herself  that  a  helpless,  pros- 
trate woman  menaced  with  death  at  the  hands 
of  strong  men,  would  instinctively  try,  like 
a  dumb  beast,  to  ward  off  the  peril  with  frantic 
movements  of  the  four  fighting  members. 
And  so.  in  our  last  view  of  Salome,  we  saw 
her  lying  on  her  back  like  a  kicking  baby  or 
a  struggling  puppy  that  can  not  right  itself, 
her  bared  legs  and  arms  making  violent  passes 
at  the  shields  of  the  soldier. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


This  week  the  Orpheum  is  featuring  Chrys- 
tal  Heme  in  the  playlet  "Dora."  written  for 
her  by  her  sister  and  sister-actress,  Julie 
Heme.  The  Hemes'  name  is  a  good  drawing 
card,  for  their  father's  image  is  rather  af- 
fectionately niched  in  the  memories  of  con- 
firmed theatre-goers.  Evidently  the  sisters 
take  after  him,  since  both  act  and  one  writes 
playlets  ;  or,  perhaps,  only  a  playlet.  Curi- 
ously enough,  that  homely  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity which  was  James  Heme's  gift  as  a 
player  has  not  been  transmitted  to  his  daugh- 
ters. Both  have  studied  and  accomplished 
themselves  in  their  art,  each  has  an  ample 
equipment  of  technic,  but  the  acting  of  both  is 
pervaded  by  a  delicate  aura  of  artificiality. 
As  "Dora"  is  doubtless  the  work  of  a  novice, 
the  playlet,  too,  is  rather  stagy,  so  I  can  not 
say  that  the  "Dora"  act  is  one  that  will  bite 
very  deep  into  the  sensibilities  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  best  of  the  act  is  the  playing  of 
Chrystal  Heme,  for,  faintly  artificial  as  she 
is,  she  knows  her  business  and  the  art  of 
histrionic  emotionalism.  She  is  rather  an 
interesting  looking  woman,  blonde,  refined, 
with  delicate  features  and  soft,  gentle  color- 
ing, and  with  her  pink  vesture  matching  the 
tint  in  her  cheeks  she  made  an  attractive 
stage  picture. 

"Dora"  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  must 
make  the  players  exclaim  inwardly,  "Oh, 
sick!"  when  they  are  crying  outwardly,  "Yes, 
I  do  love  him!"  or  "John,  it  is  unworthy  of 
you."  The  characters  in  the  play  are  rather 
a  hard  crowd,  being  but  slimly  equipped  with 
principle.  The  district  attorney  is  going  to 
evade  his  duty  for  love  of  a  woman  who  has 
stolen  from  him  the  papers  that  incriminate 
her  husband,  and  the  husband  himself  is  a 
forger.  However,  the  writer  has  a  surprise 
up  her  sleeve,  which  is  always  acceptable  to 
an  audience.  Of  the  two  actors  in  the  sup- 
port, the  husband  is  all  right,  but  the  good- 
looking  district  attorney  bears  the  marks  of 
having  escaped  a  little  prematurely  from  a 
school   of  dramatic   art. 

Three  very  good  cyclonic  dancers  delighted 
the  house  in  the  Ernette  Asoria  dance  act, 
the  women  being  handsome,  gorgeously  cos- 
tumed, and  wonderful  dancers.  Perhaps  the 
man  is  equally  wonderful,  but  these  sombre, 
bbek-coated  male  dancers  are  always  so  out- 
shone by  their  resplendent  feminine  asso- 
ciates that  they  always  seem  to  be  merely  a 
support,  a  foil  or  an  aid.  The  "chevalier"  is 
a  dancing  Sandow,  but  had  his  hands  full 
with  the  two  whirling,  bounding  sylphs,  and 
the  act  is   of  first-class  quality. 

An  interesting  and  novel  number  is  that 
which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  young  Chinese  prince  (or,  at 
least,  so  stated)  singing  Occidental  songs 
with  an  Occidental  method.  Close  your  eyes 
and  you  would  believe  the  singer  to  be  a 
compatriot;  open  them,  and  regard  the  gentle 
young  Oriental,  with  his  soft  eyes  sympa- 
thizing with  the  sentiment  of  the  love-songs 
he  sings,  and  you  find  yourself — or  I  found 
myself — trying  to  reconcile  the  two  discrepan- 
cies. However,  "one  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  Prince  Lai  Mon 
Kin's  voice  is  soft,  and  musical,  and  full  of 
sensibility,  and  he  and  his  audience  came  to- 
gether on  a  meeting-ground  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy. In  fact  he  made  a  tremendous  hit. 
It  was  curious  to  observe,  by  the  way,  how 
the  manner  of  life,  the  training,  the  experi- 
ences, the  surroundings  amidst  which  this 
young  man  must  have  passed  the  educative 
years  of  his  life  have  extinguished  the  dis- 
tinctively Chinese,  or  perhaps  to  speak  more 
broadly,  the  Oriental  characteristics  of  his 
expression.  The  Chinese  features,  and  color- 
ing, and  costume  are  all  there,  but  not  the 
mental  aspect.  His  songs  recalled  to  me  an 
idea  in  Hichens's  "The  Lady  with  the  Fan"; 
the  idea  that  the  appearance  of  a  singer  must 
color,  to  some  extent,  his  songs.  It  was  so 
with  me.  I  was  obliged  to  close  my  eyes  in 
order  to  evade  the  perception  that  all  the 
natal  traditions,  sentimental  or  otherwise,  of 
the  singer  were  against  a  perfect  comprehen- 
sion on  his  part  of  the  sentiment  of  the  songs 
so  sympathetically  rendered.  I  found  it  an 
interesting  psychological  suggestion.  And  in 
fact  it  is  to  the  intrinsic  variety  of  vaude- 
ville that  we  are  indebted,  every  now  and 
then,    for   these   novelties   of  impression. 

Trixie  Fn'ganza,  although  a  hob  I -over,  is 
too  big  an  attraction  to  pass  over  without 
mention.  Her  act  is  a  wild  frolic  and  one 
prolonged  beam.  The  audience  beams  on 
her,  the  usually  impassive  orchestra  members 
beam  on  her,  her  two  smiling  assistants  beam 
on  her,  and  she  beams  jovially  on  the  whole 
world. 

The  Seebacks  are  spectacularly  skillful  bag- 
punchers  and  there  is  an  animal  net  in  which 
three  trained  bears  do  quite  wonderful  things 
under  the  tutorship  of  Emil  Pallenberg,  who 
rewards  his  furry  charges  after  each  remark- 
ably clever  stunt  with  wull-earncd  choice 
morsels  of  homeopathic  size,  which  they  bolt 
with  an  unemotional  air,  much  as  Wemmick, 
in  "Great  Expectations,"  made  a  postoffice  of 
his    mouth    and    impassively   deposited    therein 


good  things  to  eat  as  if  they  were  legal  docu- 
ments. 

THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

The  animal  act  at  the  Pantages  is  vastly 
interesting,  because  there  were  monkeys  in  it, 
as  well  as  an  elephant,  all  of  them  highly 
trained.  The  minute  elephant  "Little  Hip," 
and  "Napoleon,"  the  trained  chimpanzee, 
must  be  of  great  value,  as  they  are  trained 
to  do  many  effective  tricks.  The  observa- 
tion of  animal  nature,  as  well  as  human  na- 
ture, can  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  I 
vaudeville  acts,  and  one  can  often  detect, 
through  all  the  zealous  obedience  with  which 
trained  animals  perform  their  tricks,  the  real 
boredom  and  distaste  from  which  they  suffer. 
But  'Little  Hip"  was  too  much  for  me.  The 
elephant  is  a  sphinx-like  creature  anyway. 
Perhaps  he  was  happy,  perhaps  sad,  in  show- 
ing off  his  numerous  accomplishments,  per- 
haps the  reflection  was  passing  through  his 
elephantine  mind  that  human  beings  are  a 
swarm  of  ■  silly,  teasing  gnats  that  will  not 
leave  a  sensible,  right-minded  elephant  to  his 
own  reflections.  But  little  though  "Hip"  is, 
compared  to  the  average  elephant,  his  body 
seems  too  big  and  clumsy  to  express  his  emo- 
tions. He  was  impassive  when  he  threw  balls 
at  the  audience,  impassive  when  he  bolted 
food,  impassive  when  "Napoleon"  used  his 
rope-like  tail  for  a  flying  ring,  or  treated  his 
huge  legs  as  if  they  were  the  columns  of  a 
portico.  "Little  Hip"  gravely  danced,  stood 
on  his  hind  legs,  sat  on  a  sofa,  answered  his 
master's  coaxings  by  an  elephantine  yawp, 
gave  a  tiny  monkey  and  "Napoleon"  more 
rides  on  his  back  than  they  wanted,  sucked 
some  wet  goods  of  unknown'  nature  out  of 
glasses  and  a  bottle,  and  in  other  ways  i 
showed  that  he  possessed  a  lot  of  elephant 
sense.  There  may  have  been  a  faint  twinkle 
in  his  eye  at  sight  of  the  bottle  and  glasses, 
and  I  am  almost  sure  he  smiled  faintly  when 
his  master  asked  him  what  he  would  have, 
but  generally  speaking  his  attitude  seemed  to 
be  that  of  patient  toleration  and  polite  resig- 
nation. With  "Napoleon"  it  was  different. 
"Napoleon,"  who  was  dressed  in  a  negligee 
summer  suit  and  white  shoes,  had  a  perfectly 
lovely  time.  He  swung  on  the  elephant's 
tail,  rode  on  his  back,  smoked,  skated,  and 
impishly  played  hide  and  seek  with  his  mas- 
ter, using  "Little  Hip"  as  a  shelter  and  a 
refuge  when  too  hotly  pressed.  On  account 
of  his  garments  and  his  knowingly  human 
actions  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  think 
of  "Napoleon"  as  a  beast  pure  and  simple. 
He   seemed   ''neither  brute   nor  human." 

There  are,  beside  the  Willard  Mack  playlet, 
two  other  goods  acts  at  the  Pantages :  One 
disk-throwing  by  a  quartet,  in  which  they 
have  a  star  performer  whom  one  shouldn't 
look  away  from  for  a  moment,  so  deft,  so 
graceful,  so  accurate,  and  so  lightning  quick 
he  is,  and  the  musical  act  of  the  Gallarini 
four,  who  are  apparently  a  father  and  three 
children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  pretty 
boy  of  about  eight,  who  is  as  sphinx-like  as 
"Little  Hip"  in  the  matter  of  showing  emo- 
tion over  applause.  This  quartet  of  mu- 
sicians plays  on  divers  instruments  with  skill 
and   shows   marked   ability. 

"Be  Game,"  by  Willard  Mack,  has  the 
Mack  earmarks.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  full 
of  dramatic  action,  contains,  like  "My 
Friend,"  a  prolonged  conversation  in  which 
the  villain  gets  badly  blistered  by  the  might  of 
a  woman's  tongue  and  terminates  in  a  quick, 
sensational  event,  which  contains  within  it- 
self si  ill  another  appeal  to  the  spectator's  love 
of  sensation  on  sensation.  I  mean  that  swift 
action  of  the  woman  in  putting  the  printed 
admonition  "Be  Game"  before  the  dying  vil- 
lain's eyes  in  one  last,  desperate  appeal  for 
his  clemency.  In  fact  Willard  Mack  has  a 
very  decided  metier  for  vaudeville  sketches, 
and  while  his  hand  keeps  its  cunning  his 
playlets  will  never  go  a-begging.  The  piece 
was  well  acted  by  the  Isabelle  Fletcher- 
Charles  Ayres  company,  all  four  of  the  char- 
acters giving  a  very  satisfactory  rendition  of 
the   roles    assigned. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelts. 


The  recent  sensational  lawsuit  between 
Isolde  Bulow-Beidler  and  her  mother,  Cosima 
Wagner,  which  called  forth  such  severe  cen- 
sure en  the  part  of  sincere  Wagner  admirers 
all  over  the  world,  brought. to  light  some  in- 
teresting facts.  Dr.  Troll,  one  of  the  attor- 
neys for  the  defendant  (Cosima  Wagner)  de- 
clared at  one  of  the  final  sessions  of  the 
court  that  the  sensational  character  of  the 
litigation  was  doing  great  material  damage  to 
the  Bayreuth  Wagner  Festival,  and  as  one  of 
his  proofs  he  pointed  out  that  400  tickets 
which  had  already  been  sold  had  been  re- 
turned, because  of  the  public  indignation  over 
this    remarkable    affair. 

Recently  in  London  at  a  book  sale  the  sum 
of  $2100  was  paid  for  a  very  rare  first  edition 
of  a  pseudo-Shakespearean  play,  "The  Raigne 
of  King  Edward  the  Third."  The  play  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Christopher 
Marlowe,  assisted  by  Shakespeare. 
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Final  Week  of  "Cabiria"  at  the  Gaiety. 

The  end  of  the  season  of  "Cabiria"  at  the 
Gaiety  approaches.  It  is  announced  by  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  management  that  ensuing 
bookings  of  the  great  D'Annunzio  photo- 
spectacle  will  forbid  a  much  longer  stay  at 
the  local  playhouse,  where  "Cabiria"  is  about 
to  enter  on   its   fourth   and  final   week. 

This  is  likely  to  prove  disquieting  news  to 
many  who  have  heard  of  the  marvels  of  the 
D'Annunzio  masterwork,  but  who  have  neg- 
lected to  see  it  thus  far,  and  the  advance  de- 
mand for  scats  indicates  that  the  fourth  will 
be   the  largest  week  of  all. 

"Ask  anybody."  says  the  management  of 
"Cabiria,"  in  discussing  the  remarakble 
merits  of  the  production,  "what  he  thinks  of 
this  work."  And  the  challenge  is  worth  heed- 
ing, for  not  a  critic  on  a  local  newspaper- 
afternoon  or  evening — nor  a  critic  on  a  single 
weekly  journal,  nor  anybody  else,  so  far  as 
the  record  runs  has  disclaimed  the  thrill  that 
waits  on  attendance  at  the  Gaiety. 

There  isn't  anything  like  "Cabiria"  from 
any  angle  of  spectacle,  photography,  sym- 
phonic setting,  choral  music,  or  sheer  splen- 
dor, and  D'Annunzio  is  likely  to  live  in  fame 
more  for  his  scenario  to  "Cabiria"  than  for 
even  the  finest  poem  that  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten, for  "Cabiria"  is  poesy  visualized  and  set 
to   exquisite   music. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Vinie  Daly,  from  Hammerstein's  London 
Opera  House  and  the  Royal  Opera,  Bucharest, 
will  be  heard  in  songs  from  the  operas  she 
has  triumphed  in.  Miss  Daly  is  a  niece  of 
the  late  Dan  Daly,  and  is  the  only  member 
of  his  eminent  family  now  appearing  on  the 
stage.  She  began  her  stage  career  dancing 
with  her  mother  when  only  two  years  old. 
She  sang  in  various  companies  and  opera 
houses  on  the  European  continent  before  she 
went  to  London  with  an  Italian  company. 
While  there  Oscar  Hammerstein,  who  was 
opening  his  London  Grand  Opera  Company, 
engaged  her,  and  she  sang  with  great  success 
several   important  prima  donna  roles. 

No    better    combination    of    musicians    has 


A  Great  Enterprise 

One  of  the  greatest  California  enter- 
prises is  the  new  South  Yuba  hydro-elec- 
tric enterprise  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company.  Starting  at  Lake  Spauld- 
ing,  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, the  fall  of  the  waters  as  they  flow 
seaward  is  taken  advantage  of  six  times 
between  the  outlet  at  Lake  Spaulding  and 
the  city  of  Auburn,  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  below,  making  a  total  fall  of  4216 
feet,  or  a  combined  effective  pressure  of 
1829  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  first 
installation  is  already  in  operation  and 
when  the  others  are  completed  the  whole 
will  represent  a  development  of  some- 
thing like  190,000  horsepower.  This  vast 
amount  of  electricity  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  consumers  of  "Pacific 
Service"  for  the  advancement  of  every 
known  industry — mining,  manufacturing, 
agricultural — in  addition  to  its  work  of 
usefulness  in  the  cities  and  towns.  After 
the  water  has  served  its  purpose  in  gen- 
eration of  electric  energy,  it  serves  an- 
other purpose  in  the  irrigation  through 
ten  reservoirs  and  over  511  miles  of  ca- 
nals of  approximately  65,000  acres  of  ag- 
ricultural land,  growing  fruits  and  grain, 
in   Placer  County. 

In  addition  to  ten  hydro-electric  plants 
in  the  mountains,  of  a  present  capacity  of 
1 23,740  horsepower,  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  operates  four  steam- 
driven  electric  plants  in  the  big  cities. 
The  aggregate  capacity  of  these  at  the 
present   time  is   110,188  horsepower. 

With  the  electric  power  from  its  vari- 
ous plants  the  company  supplies  all  the 
urban  and  interurban  railroads,  save  one, 
in  the  territory  covered  by  its  system.  It 
owns  as  well  as  operates  the  street  rail- 
road  system    in   the  city  of   Sacramento. 

In  its  gas  department  the  company  ope- 
rates 17  gas  plants  and  with  its  system  of 
high  and  low-pressure  mains,  aggregating 
2374  miles  in  length,  it  supplies  51  com- 
munities. 

It  supplies  28  cities  and  towns  with 
water,  four  of  these  from  wells  by  pump- 
ing plant.  The  most  important  of  the 
cities  supplied  is  Stockton,  a  thriving  com- 
munity of  35,00"  people,  and  the  remain- 
der with  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  company's  hydro-electric  plants  and 
reaches  the  point  of  consumption  by 
gravity   canals. 

From  the  report  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions for  the  year  1913  the  company's 
gross  earnings  reached  $16,202,337  ;  the 
aggregate  number  of  consumers  for  gas, 
electricity,  water,  and  steam  was  349,417. 
At  the  lose  of  the  year  there  were  2948 
stockholders  of  record,  the  average  owner- 
slip  being  a  little  less  than  143  shares. 
Including  bondholders,  the  total  number 
of  investors  in  the  company's  securities  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  17,000,  the 
average  holding  of  bonds  being  about 
$5600. 


been  heard  in  vaudeville  than  the  Wharry 
Lewis  Quintet.  It  is  composed  of  J.  Wharry 
Lewis,  a  violin  virtuoso  of  international  pop- 
ularity ;  Evangeline  Lewis,  a  mezzo-soprano, 
who  has  won  distinction  in  concert  and  grand 
opera  ;  Eleanor  Greve,  one  of  the  few  women 
who  have  acquired  proficiency  as  a  flute  so- 
loist ;  Leona  Henderson,  a  'cellist  of  note 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
London,  and  E.  Arnold  Johnson,  a  gifted 
pianist.  The  programmes  presented  by  the 
Wharry  Lewis  Quintet  range  from  grand 
opera    to   ragtime. 

Edmond  Hayes  will  present  his  satire,  "The 
Piano  Movers,"  in  which  one  laugh  follows 
another  in  such  rapid  succession  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  breathing  space.  Mr.  Hayes  is 
a  comedian  whose  reputation  has  been  estab- 
lished on  merit,  and  he  ranks  foremost  among 
American  farceurs.  He  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  an  excellent  little  company. 

Ward,  Bell,  and  Ward,  a  trio  of  dancing 
gymnasts,  whose  muscular  equipment,  reliable 
nerves,  and  agility  enable  them  to  achieve 
really  remarkable  feats  in  solo  and  ensemble 
work,  call  their  act  "Under  the  White  Top," 
because  they  depict  a  portion  of  a  circus  per- 
formance. 

Rellow,  the  Mentaphone  Artist,  will  also  be 
included  in  next  week's  attractions.  A  menta- 
phonist  is  a  man  who  makes  music  with  his 
mouth  and  hands.  Mr.  Rellow  is  so  accom- 
plished a  musician  that  by  merely  clapping 
his  hands  and  slapping  his  lips  and  cheeks  he 
produces   most    harmonious    sounds. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Prince  Lai 
Mon  Kim,  the  Chinese  tenor,  and  Pallen- 
berg's  Bears.  It  will  also  conclude  the  en- 
gagement of  Chrystal  Heme  and  her  com- 
pany in  "Dora."        

Cort  Theatre  Continues  Rainey  Pictures. 
The  remarkable  new  series  of  Paul  J. 
Rainey's  African  Hunt  Pictures  will  start 
on  the  second  week  of  their  successful  en- 
gagement at  the  Cort  Theatre  tomorrow  after- 
noon. Capacity  houses  have  been  attracted 
all  week. 

Those  who  saw  the  first  series  of  the  Rainey 
pictures  two  years  ago  at  the  Cort  may  know 
what  to  expect  from  the  new  film.  The  pres- 
ent views  are  even  more  interesting  and 
varied  in  subject.  Rainey  has  photographed 
all  that  was  worth  photographing  in  British 
East  Africa,  but  he  has  carefully  avoided  re- 
peating anything  that  was  shown  before. 

There  are  plenty  of  thrills  in  the  pictures, 
notably  in  the  cheetah  hunt  and  the  lion  hunt, 
which  are  realistic  beyond  description.  The 
cheetah  is  shown  at  bay  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree  to  which  he  has  climbed  in  an  effort  to 
escape  the  wonderful  hunting  dogs.  Rainey 
was  the  first  sportsman  to  use  dogs  in  hunting 
wild  animals.  The  lion  hunt  is  even  more 
startling  and  his  dash  toward  the  cinemato- 
graph just  before  he  is  shot  is  a  pulse- 
quickener. 

African  wart  hogs,  zebra,  wild  buffalo,  dik- 
diks,  lions,  tigers,  giraffes,  monkeys,  ele- 
phants, snakes,  and  every  conceivable  wild 
animals  is  flashed  upon  the  screen  and  shown 
as  he  is  in  his  native  haunts  when  unaware 
of  the  near  presence  of  man. 

A  particularly  entertaining  picture  is  that 
of  the  Wanderobos,  an  African  tribe  that  in- 
dulges in  many  strange  rites.  Rainey  was 
able  only  after  considerable  persuasion  to 
record   these   strange   people. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  pictures  of 
the  wild  animals  were  taken  by  Rainey  at 
considerable  risk.  He  had  many  narrow  es- 
capes from  death.  A  graphic  lecture,  de- 
livered by  the  well-known  lecturer,  Harry  H. 
Humphrey,  adds  much  to  the  entertainment. 
There  are  three  performances  daily,  at  one 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  at 
8:30   at   night.  

The  Pantages  Theatre  Offering. 

Ben  Hendricks,  one  of  the  best-known 
vaudeville  comedians,  and  Belle  Isle,  a  di- 
minutive, rollicking  comedienne,  head  a  com- 
pany of  funmakers  in  a  boisterous  riot  of 
laughter  called  "The  Schoolmaster."  The 
piece  is  built  without  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing a  plot  and  contains  nothing  to  tire  the 
auditor  but  clean  refreshing  nonsense.  There 
are  ten  singing  and  dancing  comedians,  with 
Hendricks  doing  his  old-time  specialty  of  the 
"silly    kid." 

One  of  the  best  little  novelties  that  has 
played  the  Pantages  time  is  Lillie  Jewel  and 
her  funny  wooden  manikins.  Miss  Jewel's 
tiny  dummies  work  in  front  of  a  miniature 
theatre  and  have  eight  amusing  ihumb-nail 
skits.  One  of  the  best  of  the  numbers  is  a 
baseball  game  when  the  contest  is  called  at 
the   ninth   inning   on   acount   of   rain. 

The  original  American  Newsboys  Quartet, 
headed  by  Harry  Faulkner,  the  famous  He- 
brew character  comedian,  are  returning  after 
an  absence  of  several  years.  The  boys  have 
a  routine  of  brand-new  songs  and  dances 
and  slill  retain  their  big  laughing  bit,  "Fun 
on   the   Sidewalks." 

The  Standard  Brothers  have  an  athletic 
offering  which  differs  from  the  regular  gym- 
naslic  performers. 

Copper    and    Ricardo    will    enact    character 


changes,  while  Meryl  and  Reta,  two  pretty 
young  dancing  girls,  will  present  their  newest 
dance  hit,    "The   Dance   of   the   Duel." 

Alf  and  Gladys  Goulding,  late  principals  of 
the  Gaiety  musical  comedies,  will  present  a 
breezy  little  singing  skit,  entitled  "A  Parisian 
Flirtation."  Comedy  motion  pictures  will 
complete   the    show. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Intima 
When    she    sleeps,    beneath    each    lid 
Worlds    of    treasure    do    lie    hid ; 
When   she    wakes,    beneath    each    eye 
Rarer    treasures    still    do    lie. 

When   she's  silent,   lovely  sound 
Underneath    her    lips    is    bound; 
When   she    speaks,    behind   each    word 
Lovelier    music    lies    unheard. 

Whether   she  do   wake  or  sleep. 
Say    fair   words    or   silence    keep; 
ringing    sweetly,    her    fair    soul 
Robes    her    in   an    aureole. 
— G.    Rostrcvor   Hamilton,    in    Saturday   Review. 

The  Garden. 

My    heart    shall    be    my    garden.      Come,    my    own, 
Into   thy  garden;   thine  be   happy  hours 
Among    my    fairest   thoughts,    my    tallest    flowers, 

From    root   to    crowning   petal    thine   alone. 

Thine     is    the    place    from     where    the    seeds    are 
sown 
Up   to    the   sky   inclosed,    with   all    its   showers. 
But   ah,   the  birds,   the  birds!      Who    shall    build 
bowers 
To    keep   these    thine?      O,    friend,    the    birds    have 
flown. 

For   as   these   come    and    go    and    quit    our    pine 
To     follow     the     sweet     season,     or,     newcomers 
Sing  one  song  only  from  our  alder  trees, 
My    heart   has   thoughts,    which,    though    thine   eyes 
hold  mine; 
Flit   to   the  silent  world  and    other  Summers, 
With    wings    that   dip    beyond    the   silver    seas. 
— Alice  Mcyncll,  in  Providence  Journal. 


Josephine. 

How  shall  I  sing  thee,  knowing  my  desire 
To  be  beyond  all  song?  The  harmonies 
That   all    the    poets    yearned    unto    the    skies 

Are   still   unequal    to    thee;    and   the  choir 

Celestial,    playing    harps    of    threaded    fire, 

Have   not  expressed   thee.      In   the   heart  of  God 
Thy   mystery   lies    hid.      Shall    I,    a  clod, 

Attempt   to    p!uck    it    forth    to    wing   my    lyre? 

Look  deep  into  my  eyes  and  sec  my  soul 
Still    singing    in    the    darkness   of   the    clay, 
Its    old,    eternal,    never-ended    lay, 

Its    unheard    anthems   that    forever    roll 
Uehind   my   mortal   lips    tn   waves  divine, 
And    read    the    love   that    is   and    shall    be    thine. 
— Herbert  Gorman,  in  Springfield  Republican. 


Home. 
We    shall    not    always    dwell    as    now    we    dwell, 

Together    'neath    one    home-protecting    roof. 
For  some  of  us  our  lives  may  not  go   well: 

'Gainst   such  -small   perils  courage   will  be  proof, 
'Gainst    stronger     ills     these     memories    may     be 
proof; 
To    some  of  us   this  life  may  say    farewell — 
We   can   not  always  dwell   as  now  we  dwell. 

What  though  we  dwell  not  then  as  now  we  dwell? 
Hearts    can     recover     hearts,     when    hearts     are 
fain; 
While    love   stays    with    us   everything   is    well; 
The   roof  of  love  is  proof  against  the   rain, 
Dead    hands    will    guard    our    hearts    against    the 
rain — 
Love    will    abide    when    all    have    said    farewell: 
Our    hearts   may   ever  dwell   as   now   they  dwell. 
— From     "Florence     on     a     Certain     Night,"     by 
Co n ingsby   Dawso n . 


Excavations  at  Ostia. 

Dr.  Calza,  in  charge  of  the  excavations  at 
Ostia,  sums  up  the  work  of  last  winter  under 
four  heads:  The  uncovering  of  the  Repub- 
lican Decumano,  or  chief  street ;  the  excava- 
tion of  a  number  of  shops;  the  placing  of  the 
imperial  forum,  and  the  unearthing  of  two 
important  groups  of  houses  of  the  Middle  Em- 
!  pi re. 

The  Piepublican  Dccuinano  lies  at  a  depth 
of  about  two  feet,  exactly  under  the  imperial 
one,  and  consists  of  irregular  blocks  of  tufa, 
with  a  deep  furrow  in  the  middle  caused  by 
the  traffic.  It  is  not  supposed  to  date  back  to 
the  early  days  of  the  republic,  or  it  would  be 
at  a  much  deeper  level,  traces  of  other  roads 
of  the  early  republic  having  been  found  at 
Ostia  more  than  three  yards  below  the  pres- 
ent soil. 

The  shops,  which  are  lo  be  found  at  the 
east  side  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  are  situ- 
ated at  a  depth  of  six  and  a  half  feet  lower 
than  the  imperial  city.  They  consist  of  four 
rooms  measuring  about  thirteen  feet,  and  are 
a  great  antiquity,  being  believed  by  some  au- 
thorities to  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi 
(between  200  B.  C.  and  inn  B.  C. ).  or  even 
earlier. 

In  a  fine  street,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  which  runs  parallel  Id  the  Decumano, 
an  to  Iil-  found  two  groups  of  houses  with 
their  second  floor  still  standing.  The 
thresholds  of  these  houses  were  about  a  yard 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  were 
reached    by    an    outside    staircase,    of    which 


traces  have  been  found.  The  facade  had  five 
entrances  anJ  many  windows,  the  central 
largest  door  measuring  ten  and  a  half  feet  by 
more  than  eight  and  a  half  feet  high.  In  the 
houses  nearest  to  the  Temple  of  Vulcm  the 
entrance  staircase  is  perfectly  preserved,  the 
steps  being  of  marble  and  more  than  five  feet 
wide.  Three  apartments  open  upon  a  landing 
from  which  you  go  up  to  the  floor  above. 
The  rooms,  identical  in  all  the  houses,  are 
somewhat  small,  with  strong  walls  covered 
with  plaster,  on  which  are  to  be  found  rudi- 
mentary paintings. 

Each  apartment  had  its  balcony  on  the 
street,  jcining  that  of  the  next  flat,  so  as  to 
make  a  kind  of  corridor  on  the  outside  of 
the  second  floor.  These  buildings,  which  arc- 
preserved  to  a  height  never  before  found  any- 
where, in  the  unity  of  their  design  and  ar- 
rangement resemble  the  modern  flat,  and  are 
the  first  to  give  us  an  idea  of  how  the  middle 
classes  were  housed  under  the  Roman   Empire. 


Moscow's  Imperial  Opera  House  recently 
sustained  a  loss  of  approximately  $250,000, 
when  the  beautifully  painted  settings  for 
operas  and  ballets,  amounting  to  nearly  180 
pieces  of  decorative  art,  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  One  result  will  be  that  next  season's 
repertory  of  operas  and  ballets  will  have  to 
be  much  curtailed,  as  the  new  stage  scenery 
can  not  be  ready  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
Wagner  decorations  were  among  those  lost. 
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RPHFIIIW      OFARRELL  STREET 

III  11L.U1.1  Be|weeQ  Stock|on  and  Powe|i 

Safest  and  Most  Munificent 'J  hea.re  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

PERFECT  VAUDEVILLE 

VINIE  DALY,  from  Hammerstein's  Lon- 
don Opera  House  and  the  Royal  Opera,  Bucha- 
rest,  in  Songs  from  Operas  She  Has  Sung; 
THE  WHARRY  LEWIS  QUINTET,  with  E. 
Arnold  Johnson,  Pianist,  in  Popular  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Selections;  EDMOND 
HAYES  and  Company  in  "The  Piano 
Movers";  WARD,  BELL,  and  WARD  in 
"Under  the  White  Top";  M  RELLOW, 
Creator  of  the  Mentaphone  Novelty;  PRINCE 
LAI  MON  KIM,  the  Noted  Chinese  Tenor; 
EMIL  PALLENBERG,  with  His  Three 
Trained  Bears;  Last  Week,  CHRYSTAL 
HERNE  in  Julie  Heme's  Dramatic  Playlet, 
"Dora." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays  >.    10c,    25c.    50c.      Phone— Douglas    70. 


CQRT^ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


SECOND    BIG    WEEK    STARTS    SUNDAY 
3— TIMES  DAILY— 3 

1   and  3   p.   m.  mats 15c  and  25c 

8:30  p.  m.    (reserved) I5c,  25c  and  50c 

NEW  SERIES  1914 

PAUL  J.  RAINEY'S 
AFRICAN  HUNT  PICTURES 

More    Wonderful    Than   the    First    Set. 
SEE   THE    CHARGING   LION! 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


HENDRICKS  AND  BELLE  ISLE  COM- 
PANY in  a  rollicking  singing  absurdity.  "THE 
SCHOOLMASTER";  LILLIE  JEWEL  and 
HER  MANIKINS,  a  Real  Vaudeville  Nov- 
elty; THE  ORIGINAL  AMERICAN  NEWS- 
BOYS QUARTET;  COPPER  and  RICARDO, 
Novelty  Enetertainers;  STANDARD  BROTH- 
ERS,    Athletic     Marvels;     MERYL    and     RETA. 

Spectaculai  Dance,  "THE  DUEL";  \1.F  and 
GLADYS  GOULDING  m  "A  PARISIAN 
FLIRTATION";  COMEDY  MOTION  Pit- 
I  URES. 


OaieTu 


OTABRELL 

NEAR 

POWELL 

pnCW  fJUT.4141 


FOURTH,    FINAL    AND    BIGGEST    WEEK 

01   Gabriele    D'Annunzio's    Photo-Spectacle 

"CABIRIA" 

The    Italian    Poet's    Masterwork 

mist   BE  SEEN  TO   BE   BELIE,  ED 

Critics    exhaust    their    superlatives    to    dcscribi 

the    wondi  rs   of   its   visualized    and 

musical  beauty 

Prices — Evenings,     25c,     511c,     t: I       ' 

chestra  seats,  50c;  matinees,  25c.  50c 

Patrons    arc    urged    to    be    ■ 
curtain.  
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August  1,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Xo  one  would  suppose  to  read  the  column* 
of  our  metropolitan  newspapers  that  we  were 
a  democratic  people  with  a  contempt  for 
effete  aristocracies.  It  was  once  said,  and 
quite  truly,  that  a  European  lord  never  ap- 
preciates the  social  values  of  his  title  until 
he  has  paid  a  visit  to  America.  His  boots  are 
never  quite  so  polished  by  adulatory  tongues 
as  upon  this  side  or  the  Atlantic.  And  when 
the  lord  is  not  present  in  the  flesh  we  com- 
pensate ourselves  by  talking  of  him  and  de- 
scribing him  in   our  newspapers. 

The  latest  excursion  of  the  New  York 
Times  does  not  relate  to  an  actual  lord,  but 
only  a  potential  one,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
next  best  thing.  The  Times  has  just  served 
up  to  us  a  "special  cable"  from  its  London 
correspondent,  who  is  rich  in  information 
from  a  "reliable  source"  about  the  lordly 
aspirations  of  William  Waldorf  Astor.  The 
"reliable  source"  in  such  cases  is  usually  a 
groom  or  a  discharged  valet  whose  conversa- 
tional pearls  may  be  garnered  by  the  bushel 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  contemporaneous 
appearance  at  the  barber  shop.  Mr.  Astor.  it 
seems,  is  in  a  state  of  despondency  at  his 
failure  to  purchase  a  dukedom.  He  had  set 
his  heart  upon  this  particular  title  and  will 
accept  no  other.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tempt  him 
by  dangling  an  earldom  or  a  barony  before 
his  aspiring  eyes.  His  motto  is  aut  Ccesar 
aut  juillus.  Xo  lower  step  on  the  social  lad- 
der will  satisfy  this  proud  scion  of  the  Ameri- 
can nobility,  who  must  have  writhed  in 
anguish  when  he  read  of  the  recent  discovery 
in  X"ew  York  of  the  old  storeroom  once  used 
for  the  furs  on  which  the  family  fortune  was 
built.  Mr.  Astor  was  prepared  to  pay  the  full 
market  price  for  the  coveted  distinction.  It 
is  about  the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Astor  can 
do  with  repute.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the 
whole  situation  was  the  fact  that  My  Lord 
had  actually  paid  out  his  good  coin  and  with- 
out obtaining  delivery  of  the  goods.  At  least 
his  forebears  never  made  that  mistake,  canny 
traders  that  they  were.  What  could  be  more 
harrowing  to  the  commercial  spirit?  We  are 
told  that  he  had  subscribed  heavily  to  the 
funds  of  the  Unionist  party  and  thus  proved 
his  loyalty  to  God  and  the  king  and  the  true 
blue  blood  of  old  England,  but  no  delicate 
suggestions  of  a  dukedom  has  been  wafted 
his  way,  and  of  course  it  was  too  late  to 
stop  the  check.  He  should  have  postdated 
it  or  made  some  equally  satisfactory  C-  O.  D. 
arrangement.  In  fact  we  have  only  the  as- 
surances of  the  omniscient  correspondent  that 
even  an  earldom  or  a  barony  had  been 
proffered  to  this  representative  of  an  un- 
bending democracy.  And  now  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Astor  is  disgusted.  The  Times  cor- 
respondent says  so  in  so  many  words,  and  if 
he  does  not  know  the  state  of  Mr.  Astors 
mind  then  who  does  ?  His  unequaled  self- 
sacrifice  in  becoming  a  British  subject  has 
been  thrown  away.  His  contributions  to  the 
Unionist  party  may  have  been  entered  to  his 
credit  by  the  Recording  Angel,  but  they  have 
certainly  been  ignored  here  upon  earth.  He 
may  have  been  storing  up  riches  in  heaven, 
but  of  what  value  is  that,  seeing  that  there 
are  no  dukedoms  in  heaven?  And  even  his 
ownership  of  English  newspapers  has  been 
fruitless  so  far  as  the  dukedom  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  sad  and  disheartening  story.  We  our- 
selves have  had  some  thoughts  of  subscribing 
to  the  Unionist  party,  but  what's  the  use  ? 

And  so  it  goes  on.  We  are  all  supposed  to 
be  so  enormously  interested  in  Mr.  Astor  and 
his  ambitions.  And  when  the  ambitions  have 
been  exhausted  as  a  topic  there  is  always  the 
Astor  money  to  fall  back  upon  with  covert 
gloatings  over  the  size  of  the  Astor  fortune, 
its  probable  disposition  (exclusive  informa- 
tion, as  before),  tidbits  of  conversational  wit 
that  have  fallen  from  those  great  lips,  bask- 
ings  and  writhings  and  genuflections  of  adu- 
lation. Are  there  actually  people  who  read 
this  degrading  stuff — other  than  nursemaids 
and  footmen  ? 


Congressman  Britten  of  Chicago  has  drawn 
his  scalping  knife,  donned  his  war  paint,  and 
declared  war  against  the  snobbery  at  Annapo- 
lis. He  wants  to  know  why  a  midshipman 
should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five 
demerits  if  he  is  seen  carrying  a  piece  of 
baggage  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Says  the 
gallant  congressman :  "The  sight  of  a  husky 
midshipman  walking  along  an  Annapolis  side- 
walk by  the  side  of  a  pretty  girl  hugging  an 
enormous  suitcase  would  make  me  ill.  I  sup- 
pose some  commandant  thought  a  midship- 
man with  gallantry  enough  to  tote  a  piece  of 
baggage  would  lower  the  naval  standards  to 
the  plane  of  a  railroad  station  porter.  Bui 
that's  going  to  be  all  done  away  with.  I'm 
going  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing  if  I  never  do 
another  lick  of  work  in  Congress."  The 
prettiness  of  the  girl  docs  not  seem  to  be 
very  relevant  to  the  matter,  and  one  might 
sug  est  that  the  spectacle  of  an  old  woman 
unc'T  like  circumstances  would  be  still  more 
distressing,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Britten  means 
veil.  More  power  to  him  !  We  may  wonder 
there   is   any   other   country   in   the   world 


where  such  snobbery  as  this  would  be  tole- 
rated. The  Prince  of  Wales  carried  his  own 
baggage  when  he  was  a  midshipman,  not 
having  pocket  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
porter.  The  sons  of  the  German  emperor 
were  not  above  carrying  their  own  baggage 
and  doing  many  other  things  that  would 
doubtless  revolt  the  soul  of  the  Annapolis 
aristocrat.  Royal  princes  have  even  been 
known  to  carry  their  own  babies.  The  Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin  reminds  us  appropriately 
that  from  time  to  time,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  patriotic  Americans,  who  want  to  be  able 
to  feel  proud  of  their  naval  academy,  there 
come  from  Annapolis  indications  that  the  in- 
stitution inculcates  snobbery.  Indignation 
was  aroused  a  few  years  ago  by  the  out- 
rageous incident  of  the  snubbing  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  invited  to  a  dance  at  the 
academy,  but  was  ruled  against  by  members 
of  the  faculty  as  socially  unfit  to  tread  the 
ballroom  floor  with  future  officers  of  the 
navy  because  it  had  been  discovered  that  she 
had  been  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  salaried 
companion  by  a  wealthy  woman  of  Annapolis. 
The  victim  of  this  outrage  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Yale  professor  and  a  person  of  culture 
and  refinement  as  well  as  grace  and  beauty, 
and  the  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected 
by  the  naval  academy  snobs  rightly  provoked 
a  storm  of  criticism  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  a  republic — a  democratic  republic.  Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  men  who  believed  in 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  who  abhorred  arti- 
ficial distinctions  b2sed  on  the  accident  of 
inherited  wealth  and  implying  contempt  for 
honest  toil.  Among  Americans  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  which  inspired  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  consti- 
tution there  is  no  more  disposition  to  tole- 
rate the  bigotry  of  aristocrats  than  that  of 
the  demagogs  who  appeal  to  envy  of  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  as  an  incentive  to  working 
people  to  enter  into  political  conspiracies 
against  the  rights  of  those  who  happen  to 
have  money. 


The  London  Express  says  that  the  evil  of 
tipping  is  once  again  being  discussed,  and 
one  enthusiastic  "kicker"  has  included  the 
table  money  paid  for  guests  at  most  clubs 
as  a  tip,  though  the  table  money  goes  to  the 
club  funds  (clubs  habitually  serving  meals  at 
little  more  than  cost  price),  and  never  to  the 
servants.  Tipping  is  at  least  an  ancient  cus- 
tom. In  the  eighteenth  century  an  Italian 
visitor  to  England  remarked  that  "it  is  polite 
to  dine  with  the  nobility,  where  you  pay  the 
servants  for  ten  times  as  much  as  you  eat." 
And  an  Irish  peer  replied  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde's  invitation  to  dine :  "If  your 
grace  will  give  me  a  guinea  to  pay  your 
servants,  I  will.  I  am  too  poor,  else !"  An 
American  actor  who  recently  took  an  Eng- 
lish house  for  the  summer  had  a  schedule  of 
the  tips  his  servants  expected  printed  for  the 
guidance  of  his  American  friends  and  put 
them  on  the  bedroom  mantelpieces.  He  had 
taken  a  particular  dislike  to  a  very  British 
side-whiskered  butler  he  had  taken  over  with 
the  house,  and  the  list,  after  enumerating  the 
sums  to  be  paid  to  the  chauffeur,  the  house- 
maid, and  so  on,  finished  with :  "The  guy 
with  the  black  whiskers  you  will  meet  in  the 
front   hall — not   a   cent." 


The  Montreal  Gazette  notes  that  a  college 
woman  who  has  been  investigating  socio- 
logical conditions  in  New  York  "was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  waitresses  in  a  cheap 
restaurant  where  she  worked  for  a  while  in- 
cognito were  honest  and  kindly  and  happy." 
The  Gazette  wonders  at  her  "surprise,"  and 
asks:  "Does  a  person  to  be  decent  and  good 
have  to  be  a  sociologist  of  independent 
means?" 


A  friend  of  mine  (says  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Chronicle)  took  a  lady  to  the 
Gentlemen  and  Players  match  at  the  Oval 
yesterday.  She  enjoyed  herself  greatly,  and 
begged  him  to  take  her  to  the  Eton  and  Har- 
row match  at  Lord's  today.  This,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  so 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  as  he  was 
neither  at  Eton  nor  Harrow  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  to  the  matcn.  The  lady,  much 
nettled,  retorted  quickly :  "Then  why  are  you 
here,  because  you  are  neither  a  player  nor  a 
gentleman  ?" 


With  the  object  of  giving  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity a  new  contingent  of  American  stu- 
dents every  year,  the  Rhodes  trustees  have 
announced  a  change  in  the  method  of  elect- 
ing scholars.  Instead  of  as  hitherto  choosing 
from  the  forty-eight  states  in  two  consecutive 
years  and  skipping  the  third  year,  the  scholars 
will  be  chosen  yearly  in  future  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states.  The  sixteen  states  to  be 
omitted  al  the  lQl(i  examinations  are:  Ari- 
zona, Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho.  Louisiana. 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico.  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota.  <  Iklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina. S<mth  Dakota.  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming.  From  those  states  scholars  will  be 
selected  in  1917,  when  another  sixteen  states 
will  tic  omitted. 


There 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

' '  By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves.*  * 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

_  In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  ISO 
OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth        Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  close  of  the  premiere  performance 
of  a  recent  operatic  novelty,  one  particularly 
unimpressionable  opera-goer  was  observed 
beating  his  palms  together  vehemently. 
"What  are  you  applauding  for?"  asked  a 
friend.  "To  show  how  thankful  I  am  that  the 
curtain   is  down   at   last,"   he   replied. 


The  pompous  judge  glared  sternly  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  tattered  prisoner  who  had 
been  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy.  "Have  you  ever  earned 
a  dollar  in  your  life?"  he  asked  in  fine  scorn. 
"Yes,  your  honor,"  was  the  response,  "I 
voted    for   you   at   the   last   election." 


A  girl  who  saw  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the 
first  time  was  standing  on  the  beach,  gazing 
dreamily  over  the  expanse  of  foaming  water. 
"So  this  is  the  first  time  you've  ever  seen 
the  ocean?"  said  her  escort.  "Yes,  the  very 
first  time."  "And  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"Ah  !"  she  sighed  in  ecstasy,  "it  smells  just 
like  oysters." 

Mischa  Elman  tells  a  story  of  his  early 
youth.  He  was  playing  at  a  reception  given 
by  a  Russian  prince,  and  played  Beethoven's 
"Kreutzer  Sonata,"  which  has  several  long 
and  impressive  rests  in  it.  During  one  of 
these  rests  a  motherly  old  lady  leaned  for- 
ward, patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said: 
"Play    something  you   know,    dear." 


James  Payn  once  told  the  story  of  a  visit- 
ing parson  who  was  starting  the  prayer  for 
rain  when  the  clerk  pulled  his  coat  tails. 
"You  mustn't  read  that,  sir,"  he  said.  "But 
it's  a  prayer  for  a  good  harvest,  my  man," 
expostulated  the  preacher.  "That's  just  it, 
sir,"  explained  the  clerk  ;  "the  visitors  are  our 
harvest,  and  we  want  none  of  your  rain." 


Two  Manhattan  physicians  were  enjoying 
the  breeze  from  the  front  seat  on  the  "hurri- 
cane deck"  of  a  Riverside  Drive  bus  one  sul- 
try afternoon  last  week  when  part  of  their 
conversation  was  overheard.  It  ran  like  this  : 
"I  performed  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
on  the  wife  of  a  millionaire  yesterday,"  said 
the  stouter  of  the  pair.  "Yes,"  said  the 
other.      "What    was    she    suffering    from?" 


In  a  newly  published  book  of  reminiscences 
a,  story  is  told  of  the  late  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  He  was  about  to  get  into  a  hansom 
when  a  friend,  passing  in  a  brougham,  of- 
fered to  give  the  right  honorable  gentleman, 
whose  avoirdupois  was  considerable,  a  lift  to 
his  town  house.  Sir  William  accepted  the 
offer,  and  gave  the  disappointed  Jehu  a 
shilling.  "Only  a  bob,  guv'nor?"  he  asked 
ruefully.  "Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
never  got  into  your  cab."  "But,  guv'nor," 
responded  the  Jehu,  "consider  the  fright  you 
gave  the  hoss." 


There  is  a  young  man  in  Boston  whose 
one  failing  is  a  desire  to  be  thought  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  "the  old  families,"  and 
his  studio — he  says  he  is  an  artist — contains 
a  number  of  heirlooms.  One  thing  which  he 
takes  particular  pride  in  is  a  continental  uni- 
form, complete  in  every  detail,  with  flintlock 
and  powder  horn.  He  was  showing  this  to  a 
young  lady  the  other  day.  "My  great-grand- 
father wore  this  suit  when  he  gave  his  life 
to  his  country  during  the  brave  days  of  the 
revolution!"  he  said.  The  young  lady  in- 
spected the  uniform  carefully,  but  could  find 
neither  bullet-hole  nor  sabre  cut.  She  turned 
to  him  with  a  charming  smile.  "Oh !  Was 
the  poor  old  gentleman  drowned  ?"  she  asked. 


Mr.  Dean,  the  head  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing business,  built  up  his  success  by  his 
own  dogged  and  persistent  toil.  He  had 
never  felt  that  he  could  spare  time  for  a  va- 
cation. Xot  long  ago  he  decided  that  he  was 
getting  along  in  years  and  was  entitled  to  a 
rest.  Calling  his  son  Ellis  into  the  library 
one  evening,  he  said :  "Ellis,  I've  worked 
pretty  hard  for  quite  a  while  now  and  have 
done  pretty  well,  so  I  have  about  decided  to 
retire  and  turn  the  business  over  to  you. 
What  do  you  say?"  Ellis  pondered  the  situa- 
■  tion  gravely  for  a  moment,  then  his  face 
brightened  and  he  replied:  "Say,  pop,  how 
would  it  do  for  you  to  work  a  few  years 
longer  and  then  the  two  of  us  retire  to- 
gether?" 


Mrs.  Xewly-Riche  had  been  invited  to  an 
exclusive  private  musicalc  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  socially  elect.  It  was  her  first 
appearancj  in  the  coveted  circle  and  she  was 
anxious  to  justify  her  presence  among  aristo- 
cratic music  lovers  by  seeming  well  informed 
in  matters  musical.  So  she  ventured  a  re- 
mark when  all  had  become  still,  after  the 
polite  applause  for  the  beautiful  singing  of 
the  baritone  star  of  the  occasion.  Leaning 
toward    him    eagerly    and    making    herself    as 


conspicuous  as  possible,  she  said  :  "Oh,  Sig- 
nor  Deeptone,  I  am  so  interested  in  the 
English  composers ;  won't  you  please  sing 
something  by  Sir  John   L.    Sullivan?" 

A  LouisviUg  man  tells  of  an  incident  dur- 
ing the  sessions  held  in  his  city  of  a  Sunday- 
school  convention  with  delegates  from  all 
the  states.  In  answer  to  the  roll-call  of  the 
states  reports  were  verbally  given  by  the 
various  state  chairmen.  When  Texas  was 
called  a  big  man  stepped  into  the  aisle  and 
in  stentorian  tones  exclaimed :  "We  repre- 
sent the  imperial  state  of  Texas.  The  first 
white  woman  born  in  Texas  is  stilt  living — 
she  has  now  a  population  of  over  three  mil- 
lion." Whereupon  a  voice  from  the  gallery 
cried  out  in  clarion  tones:  "Send  that 
woman  to   Idaho — we  need  her." 


A  society  of  social  matrons  were  having  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  never-ending  question 
of  cooks.  It  was  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  assembly,  after  an  hour's  talk,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  cook  more  than 
a  month  without  changing.  "However,"  an- 
nounced the  president,  "if  any  person  knows 
of  an  exceptional  case,  let  her  speak."  At 
this  a  new  member  timidly  rose.  "The  excep- 
tion is  in  my  house,"  she  said.  "How  long 
have  you  had  your  cook?"  asked  the  presi- 
dent. "Over  five  years."  The  others  stared 
in  amazement.  "Is  this  cook  entirely  satis- 
factory as  a  cook  ?"  "My  husband  thinks 
not,  but  she  stays,  nevertheless."  "How  do 
you  manage  to  keep  her,  then?"  "Because 
she  won't  go."  "Aha !"  The  president  re- 
garded the  new  member  with  pity  and  scorn. 
"Mrs.  Tonson,"  said  she,  "instead  of  ad- 
vancing a  case  in  which  a  long-sought  solu- 
tion might  have  been  found,  you  expose  your- 
self as  being  worse  off  than  any  of  your  sis- 
ters. You  show  that  by  allowing  this  cook 
to  stay  over  the  month  you  have  enabled  the 
menial  to  attain  and  hold  an  ascendency  over 
you  and  your  husband — just  the  thing  this 
society  has  so  long  fought  against !  Xo 
doubt  you  regret  your  position."  "I  do  not," 
Mrs.  Tonson  replied.  "I  am  the  cook!" 
-«•>■ 

THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


By  the  Candidate. 
Who   am   I  that    I    should    speak 

Condemnation    of    another? 
H  e    who    s<dls   his    vote    is    weak, 

But — how  much    is   wanted,   brother? 

Something   you    would    have    me    say 
Of    the    "wickedness    of    princes"? 

Well,   then,  be  that  as  it  may. 

Truly,    'tis  the   galled    jade   winces! 

Backward?      Nay,    I   do    not  lag! 

Of  the  issues  now  before  us 
I    am    for    that    grand    old    flag 

That  is  proudly   floating  o'er  us. 

Of   the    tariff    you    would    hear? 

I  believe,    friends,  in  this   crisis — 
Do    I    make    myself    quite    clear  ? — 

In    high   wages   and   low  prices! 

Currency?      My    views    are    sound, 

Though  to  some  they  may  seem  funny; 

Wealth    for   all   men  should   abound, 
I    believe    in — ready   money ! 

There!      I  trust  you're  satisfied 

I    will    serve    in    any    station ; 
What    I    think   you    may    decide — 

Just    give    me   the   nomination ! 

— New    York    Sun, 


Whueue! 
They   had   cut  off  a   Chinaman's  queue, 
And    were    painting    his    head    a    bright    blueue; 
So    the    Chinaman    said, 
As   they  daubed   at   his  head: 
"When    I   sueue  yueue,   yueue'll  rueue  what  yucuc 
dueue."  — Tozvn     Topics, 


Highbrow  Mother  Goose. 
Mary,   twice  adressed,   yet  strangely  capricious, 
How  does   your   horticultural   experiment    progress, 

With    tintinnabulations. 

And  cockle  incrustations. 
And  a  correct  alignment  of  feminine  prettiness? 

John    and  Jillina,  with    rare  determination, 
Mounted  the  slope  of  a  natural   elevation 

With    a    common    utensil    to    be    filled    with    aqua 
pura. 
John,    it    seems,    stumhled,    or    sufFered    a    prostra- 
tion, 
Subjecting  his  scalp  to  a  painful  laceration, 

While  Jillina  followed  nfter,  in  a  rush  of  colora- 
tura. 

Mrs.    Hubbard,    advanced    in   years, 
Approached    her    cupboard,    with    hopes    and    fears. 
Intending  to  procure   for  her  canine  an  osseous 
treat. 
But   once  at  her  destination  arrived. 
She    found  that   no    particle   had   survived 

And    thus    the    wretched    animal    was    left    with 
naught  to  eat. 

John    Spratt,    if  confronted    with    adipose    tissue, 

Derived    no    enjoyment    from    mastication; 
His    better    half    (such    are    the    strange    laws    of 
nature) 
Made    lean    her   particular    detestation. 
Thus,     when    they    combined,     they     succeeded     in 
cleaning 
The    platter    by    lingual    manipulation. 

— Sigtitund   Spaeth,    in    Life. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  ihe  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Payne  have  announced 
the     engagement    of    their    daughter.     Miss     Marie 
Payne,   to   Mr.    Dudley    Bliss,  Jr.,   son  of   Mr.    and 
;    a.    I  ieorge   D.    Bliss. 

From  Canada  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Minerva  Hamilton  ami  Mr. 
George  Crooks  oi  Calgary.  Canada.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton formerly  resided  in  Sausalito  with  her  aunt, 
the  late  Mrs.  C.  H.  Harrison.  She  is  a  sister  of 
Mr>.  Charles  A.  Wright  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Josiah    C.    Eecdy. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bland  of  Belvedere  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Serena  Bland,  to  Mr.  Charles  Preusser  of  Manila. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Belvedere  Tues- 
lay,  September  S.  Miss  liland  is  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Parker,  wife  of  Commander 
Parker.  U.  S.  X.  She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hugo  D. 
Keil    and    Mr.    Charles    Miner    Goodall. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Bradway  Head  took  place  Tuesday  evening 
in  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  The  bride,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler,  was  attended  by  her  three  sisters.  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler  as  maid  of  honor  and  the  Misses 
Lillias  and  Jean  Wheeler,  who  were  the  brides- 
maids. Mr.  Lawrence  O'Toole  was  Mr.  Head's 
best  man  and  the  ushers  included  the  Messrs. 
Theodore  Wilder,  David  Oliphant,  Robert  Weber, 
and  the  bride's  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler.  Jr.  After  the  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Bishop  William  Ford  Xichols,  a  recep- 
tion was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  at  their 
residence  on  Washington  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Head  will  reside  in  Piedmont  upon  their  return 
from   their    wedding   trip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lillias  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Matt  Savage  Walton  oi  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
will   take   place  Wednesday.    September    lb. 

Miss  Bernice  Bromwell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Bromwell  of  Oakland,  will  be  married  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  2,  to  Mr.  John  Martin,  Jr., 
son  of   Mr.   and    Mrs.  John    Martin   of  Ross. 

Miss  Florence  Greaves,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Travis  Greaves,  was  married  Tues- 
day, July  21,  to  Mr.  Charles  Kindness  Moore  of 
Llis  Angeles.  The  ceremony,  which  took  place  in 
M.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in  Hollywood,  was 
followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Hotel  Beverly  Hills. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  her  sisters,  the  Misses 
Dorothy  and  Marjorie  Greaves,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Alexander    Bruce    was    Mr.    Moore's    best   man. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Norma  Preston  Ames  and 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Scott  took  place  Wednesday  at  the 
home  on  Washington  Street  of  the  bride's  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  X. 
Drown.  It  was  a  very  quiet  affair,  only  relatives 
and  a  few  intimate  friends  being  present.  Mrs. 
Scott  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Preston  and  the 
late  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Preston  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Willard  X.  Drown  and  Mr.  Frank  Preston  of 
Med  ford,  Oregon.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Martin  and  Mr.  Prescott  Scott.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Scott  will   reside  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Tormey  and  En 
sign  David  Judson  Ca'.laghan,  U.  S.  X.,  took 
place  Thursday  evening  in  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Church  in  Oakland.  Miss  Marie  Rose  Callaghan 
was  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
the  Misses  Marguerite  Sullivan,  Aileen  Rourke, 
Adele    Lucke,    and    Margaret    Durney. 

Hon.  George  T.  Marye.  Jr.,  American  Ambassa-* 
dor  to  Russia,  and  Mrs.  Marye  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  several  elaborate  affairs  during 
their  brief  visit  in  this  city.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Stone  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Whittell,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  and  Mrs.  John  Brice  were  among  the 
friends  who  entertained  them  at  dinners.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T,  Scott  gave  them  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  and-  Miss  Lily  O'Con- 
nor was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  entertained  a 
large  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  California  Street  in  honor 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Randolph    Hearst. 

Mr.  James  Reed  was  host  Friday  evening  at 
a  dinner  and  box  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry    Nolbr 

Mr.  ana  .Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Norma  Preston  Ames  and  Mr.  Harry  H.  Scott. 
Mr.  Scott  was  the  complimented  guest  at  a 
stag  dinner  given  last  week  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tcmpleton    Crocker. 

News  comes  from  Portland  of  the  many  enter- 
tainments given  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Beatrice 
Nickel.  Harriet  Pomeroy,  and  Rhoda  Niebling, 
who  are  visiting  friends  in  the  northern  city, 
an  Morrison  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Monday    complimentary    to    Mis?    Xickcl    and    Miss 


Pomeroy,  who  were  the  guests  of  honor  again 
Friday  evening  at  an  elaborate  dinner  given  by 
Miss  Louise  Burns.  Accompanied  by  her  guests. 
irns  later  attended  the  ball  at  the  Waverly 
Country  Club,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Teal 
entertained  a  number  of  young  people  in  honor 
of  their  debutante  daughter.  Miss  Uuth  Teal. 
Miss  Niebling  was  the  complimented  guest  at  a 
tea  given  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Johnson.  Among  others 
who  entertained  in  honor  of  Miss  Niebling  were 
Mrs.    W.   W.   Cotton  and  Mrs.  J.  H.   Dickson. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  Hotel  del  Monte  in  honor  of 
Bishop    William    Ford    Nichols    and    Mrs.    Xichols. 

Mrs.  H.    R.   Warner  was  hostess  at  an  elaborate 
|  bridge-tea    Wednesday    afternoon    at    Pebble    Beach 
Lodge. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at 
a  tea  and  garden  party  recently  at  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Charles  Strobel,  who  is  spending  the 
summer   at    Miramar. 

Mrs.    J.    R.    K_    Nuttall    entertained    a   number   of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 
I       Mr.    and     Mrs.     Charles    Fickert    gave    a    dance 
j  Friday    evening    at    their    home    on    Green    Street. 
About    thirty    friends   enjoyed    their   hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Othello  Scribner  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
The  affair  was  in  horor  of  their  nieces,  the 
Misses   Marian   and    Kate    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  recently  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hennen  Jennings  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hamilton  gave  an 
informal  dance  at  their  home  on  Broadway  com 
'  plimentary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Miss  Edith  Mau  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  Miss  Erna  Herman. 

Mr.  Charles  Black  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Black,  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home 
on  Broadway  and  later  accompanied  their  guests 
to  the  theatre.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
their  house  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adelbert  Black- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.   B.   Coryell  entertained  a  num- 
I  ber  of  friends  at  an   informal  dance  last  week  in 
!  Monterey,    where    they    are    occupying    the    studio 
of   Mr.   Charles   Dickman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  a  dinner  re- 
|  cently  complimentary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
,  Chase    of    New    York    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Jules 

Guerin. 
I  Mrs.  William  Waldron  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  country  home  at 
Santa    Cruz. 

Captain  Sweeney.  U.  S.  A.,  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  preceding  the  weekly  dance- 
Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N..  and  Mrs. 
Gove  entertained  twenty  guests  at  a  supper  party 
at  their  home  on  Yerba  Buena  Wednesday  even- 
ing after  the  dance  given  by  the  Navy  Relief 
Society. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edmund  Playfair  and  Miss  Dahlis  Play  fair  of 
Sidney,    Australia. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Hale  Douglas  was  hostess  at  a 
reception  at  her  home  on  Yerba  Buena  in  honor 
.  of    Miss    Bernice    Bromwell. 

Lieutenant-Commander   Wallace    Bertholf,    U.    5. 

I  N.,    and     Mrs.     Bertholf    gave    a    dinner     Sunday 

evening    at    their    home    on    Clay    Streit    in    honor 

,  of  Captain  von  Schoenherg  of  the  German  cruiser 

I  Xucrcnberg. 

Captain  Louis  Chappalear,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
|  Chappalear  entertained  the  Thursday  Bridge  Club 
j  at   their  quarters  in  the   Presidio. 

Colonel  Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Locust  Street. 


merly  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  is  being 
renovated  and  decorated  and  will  be  handsomely 
furnished    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry   T.    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  IIear>t.  who 
arrived  last  week  from  the  East,  spent  the  week- 
end in  PIcasanton  with  Mr.  Hearst's  mother.  Mrs. 
Phoebe   A.    Hearst. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  has  returned  to  town  after 
a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  at  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  and  their  little 
son.  Bruce  Kelham,  are  occupying  a  cottage  at 
Bo!  in  as.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Guerin  were  re- 
cently their  guests  for  a  few  days. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  the  Messrs.  Lucio 
and  William  Mintzer  are  established  in  San  Ra- 
fael, where  they  have  rented  the  home  of  Mrs. 
TarriL-s  A.  Follis,  who  with  her  little  son.  Master 
Gwin  Follis,  has  joined  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mr?.     William    Gwin,    in    this    city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sargent  will  move  Mon- 
day into  their  new  home  on  Lake  Street  after 
having  resided  for  several  years  on  Broadway 
near    Pierce    Street. 

Dr.  Albert  Houston,  Mrs.  Houston,  and  their 
daughter  and  son  are  en  route  to  Europe,  where 
they  expect  to  remain  until  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  and  Mrs.  Lent's 
sister.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  have  returned  from 
an    automobile    trip   to    Lake   Tahoe. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  has  returned  from  a 
visit  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  at 
Lake  Tahoe.  Miss  Jolliffe  and  her  fiance.  Dr. 
Herbert  Allen,  spent  the  week-end  at  Sobra  Vista 
with    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Rudolp    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  are  ex- 
pected home  shortly  from  the  East,  where  they 
have  been  visiting  relatives  since  their  arrival  two 
weeks  ago   from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wilkinson  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Constance  Wilkinson,  are  en  route  to  their 
home  in  London  after  an  extended  visit  in  this 
city    and    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Haig  Patigian  has  gone  to  the  Hollister 
ranch  on  the  Sacramento  River  to  spend  several 
weeks.  Mr.  Patigian  spends  the  week-ends  with 
his   family. 

Mrs.  Reward  McNear  and  her  daughter  and  son 
are  expected  home  today  from  the  East,  where 
they  have  been  spending  the  past  three  months. 
Mr.  McNear  has  rented  one  of  Mr.  Bothin's 
houses  in    Ross   for  his    family. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  and  her  sons,  the 
Messrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Howard, 
have  returned  from  a  visit  in    Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  Thomas  Addis  and  Mrs.  Addis  have  closed 
their  town  house  and  have  gone  to  Sausalito  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  through  Southern  California.  They 
were  accompanied  by  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Newton  Russell,  of 
Los    Angeles. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  has  returned  from  school  and 
has  joined  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley, 
in   San   Rafael. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  has  joined  her  sisters, 
the  Misses  Cecilia  and  Cornelia  O'Connor,  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  after  a  visit  in  Coronado  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   J.    D.    Spreckels. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tevis  and  his  guest,  Mr.  Scott 
Paradise,  have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  to 
Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  and  a  party  of 
friends  have  recently  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
to    -Etna    Springs. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  and  her  son,  Mr.  Bradley 
Wallace,  have  been  spending  ten  days  touring 
in    the    Tahoe    country. 

Dr.   Joseph    Marshall   Flint  and  Mrs.   Flint  have 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  returned  yes- 
terday to  Lake  Tahoe  after  a  few  days'  visit  in 
town.  They  came  down  from  Tahoe  Monday,  ac- 
companying their  recent  house  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Carolan.  After  a  two  weeks*  visit  at  Webber 
Lake  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  will  go  to 
Lake   Tahoe   today  to  visit   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody  and  their  sons 
have  returned  from  a  month's  visit  at  the  Webber 
Lake    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kearney  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Southern  California  after  a  week's  visit  in 
this    city. 

Mrs.  Norman  Whiteside  of  New  York  is  visit- 
ing her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond, 
at  their  home  on  Broadway.  Mrs.  Hammond  and 
her  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Hammond,  have  recently 
returned    from     Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  their 
children  are  occupying  their  cottage  in  Inver- 
ness after  having  spent  two  months  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

M  r.  and  M  rs.  John  Parkinson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Sacramento  after  a  visit  in 
Sausalito  with  Mrs.  Parkinson's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    (ieorge    Richardson. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eels  have 
closed  their  town  house  and  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael,  where  lliey  have  rented  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Glass.  They  have  as  their  house  guests 
their  son-indaw  and  daughter.  Captain  Conrad 
Babcock,  V.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Babcock.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Lawson  joined  the  family  for  a  week- 
end   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott  have  leased  2 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  near  Urodertck  Street, 
where  they  will  reside  upon  their  return  from 
their    wedding    trip.      The    house    which    was    for- 
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come  from  their  home  in  New  Haven  to  spew 
the  summer  in  California.  They  are  at  present 
:it  Wyntoon,  the  country  home  on  the  McCIoih 
River  of  Mrs.  Hearst- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne.  Jr., 
spend  the  next  few  weeks  in  Mont  echo,  whei 
tiny  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fcltod 
Elkins. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    S.    Martin   have   returned" 
from    Lake  Tahoe,    where  they   spent   several    days 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    Frederick    Kohl,    who   will 
entertain    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone    during 
the   next   two    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  will  motor  to  Shasta 
County  to  spend  a  part  of  this  month  at  Castle 
Crags. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  have  returned - 
from  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip  in  the  Pelican 
Bay    country. 

Mrs.  John  Evelyn  Page  has  returned  to  her 
home   in    Santa    Barbara   after   a   visit    in   this    city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Cheney  are  spending 
the  summer  in  Monterey,  where  they  are  occupy- 
ing  the   studio   of    Mr.    Harry   Fonda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding  and  theu 
daughter,  Miss  Louise  Reding,  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  two   weeks   in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Rudolph    Schilling    are    enjoyii 
the    summer    in    Woodside,    where    they    are 
pying    the    home    of    Mr.    Schilling's    parents, 
and    Mrs.    A.    Schilling,    who    are    traveling   in 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Miss  Leonti 
de  Sabla,  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  were  at  1; 
accounts   at   the   Hotel    Ritz    in    Paris. 

The  Misses  Gertude  Hopkins  and    Kate  Croi 
spent    the    week-end    in     Menlo     Park    with 
Genevieve  Bothin. 

Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  left  last  week  for  Sanl 
Barbara,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Jami 
Hall    Bishop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  ha' 
returned   from  an  outing  at  Webber  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  T.  Gracey  and  thei 
little  son  will  sail  today  on  the  Sajron:a  for  Gi 
braltar  and  from  there  will  go  to  Seville,  Spi 
where    Mr.    Gracey    will    be    United    States    con: 
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St.  Helens  Hall 

POETLAND,    OEEGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for   Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
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THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schoo's.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  dcrs  a'l  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  cataLtue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 
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Period  Furniture,  Oak  and  Painted  Panelled  Interiors,  Marble 
and  Wood  Mantels,  Electric  Fixtures,  Tapestry  Panels,  English 
Upholstered  Furniture,  Private  Collection  of  English  Printed 
Linens,  Silks,  Brocades,  etc.  French  and  English  Wall  Papers 
of  Exclusive  Designs  and  Colorings. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


The  new  buildings  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Col- 
lege at  Ellis  and  Franklin  Streets  were  dedi- 
cated the  first  of  the  week  with  imposing 
ceremony.  Archbishop  P.  W.  Riordan  con- 
ducted the  exercises,  assisted  by  Rev.  Brother 
Gregory,  president  of  the  college. 


Authorization  has  been  given  by  the  finance 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the 
expenditure  of  $131,000  for  the  building  of 
four  large  sewer  additions  to  the  city's  sys- 
tem. They  include  the  Baker's  Beach  outlet 
to  the  Sunset  and  Richmond  sewers,  the  Ful- 
ton and  Forty-Eighth  Avenue  sewer,  the 
Glenn  Park  extension,  and  the  Fifth  Street 
111,1    Brannan   Street  outlets. 


-  The  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  until 
her  death  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, was  filed  last  Monday  by  her  son, 
George  F.  Kincaid.  The  estate's  valuation  is 
$16,000,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  pieces 
>f  property.  These  are  the  old  family  resi- 
dence at  1200  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley;  an 
icreage  holding  in  Mendocino  County,  and  a 
mortgage  on  some  realty  in   San  Francisco. 


Probation  was  asked  on  Monday  for  James 
E  Hogue,  convicted  of  train  robbery  and 
iwaiting  sentence  in  the  court  of  Superior 
fudge  Dunne.  Hogue  held  up  a  Southern  Pa- 
rific  train  on  the  night  of  May  11.  He  claims 
ihat  he  turned  robber  to  relieve  the  hunger 
jf  his  wife  and  children.  The  case  was  con- 
inued  until  August   11. 


Members  of  the  police  department  paid 
:ribute  last  Monday  to  Detective  Sergeant 
feorge  Mulcahy,  who  died  after  a  short  a  11- 
less  at  his  home,  3873  Seventeenth  Street. 
He  had  been  in  the  department  twenty  years. 


Edward  Burton  de  Groot,  general  secretary 
>f  the  Playground  Association  of  Chicago, 
las  been  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
:ion  as  supervisor  and  director  of  public  lec- 
ures,  social  centre  activities,  athletics,  and 
:he  like,  at  a  salary  of  $4000  a  year.  This 
neans  the  creation  of  a  new  department,  the 
irst  of  its  kind  en  the   Coast. 


Albert  Shaw,  Jr.,  a  photographer,  1486  Do- 
.ores  Street,  was  killed  in  a  fall  from  the 
Vosemite   trail   last   Saturday   night.      His  hat 
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Please  write  us  foi  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
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GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 
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blew  off.  and  in  trying  to  recover  it  he  was 
carried  over  the  face  of  the  precipice,  falling 
a  thousand  feet,  his  body  lodging  in  a  narrow 
ledge,  whence  it  was  rescued  Sunday  evening. 


John  Grammont,  who  on  July  18  attempted 
to  hold  up  a  Sutter  Street  car  at  Grant  Ave- 
nue during  the  supper  hour,  was  committed 
on  Tuesday  to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane  at    Stockton. 


Donald  Anderson,  convicted  of  killing  Con- 
ductor Louis  Seymour  on  the  ni.L'ht  of  April 
19  while  attempting  to  hold  up  a  California 
Street  car,  Tuesday  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment by  Superior  Judge  William  Law- 
lor.  

The  park  commission  reports  that  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  it  had  sundry  revenues  be- 
sides taxes  amounting  to  $40,121.39,  of  which 
$32,468  was  derived  from  payments  made  at 
the  children's  quarters,  $3342.85  from  the 
beach  chalet,  and  $  1200  from  the  sale  of 
buffaloes.  For  construction  and  maintenance 
at  Golden  Gate  Park  the  sum  of  $242,050.69 
was  spent,  and  at  the  smaller  parks  and 
squares  $89,681.11. 


Mrs.  Georgia  Pissis,  widow  of  Albert  Pissis, 
architect,  has  been  granted  a  family  allow- 
ance of  $1500  a  month  from  her  husband's  es- 
tate by  Judge  Hunt.  The  estate  is  valued  at 
$500,000  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  widow. 


Through  a  youth  who  gives  his  name  as 
Murphy  the  burglars  who  recently  raided  the 
home  of  George  W.  Young,  1442  Leaven- 
worth Street,  and  stole  $350  worth  of  jewelry, 
silverware,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  may  be 
traced  and  arrested.  The  boy  appeared  Tues- 
day at  the  Young  home  and  returned  to  Mrs. 
Young  a  tin  box  containing  several  articles 
of  little  value.  Accompanying  the  box  was  a 
note  written  on  rough  blue  paper  saying  that 
if  the  boy  was  allowed  to  return  to  the 
sender  of  the  note  with  $10  "the  rest  of  the 
junk"  would  be  returned.  He  was  arrested 
and    has    told    conflicting   stories. 


The  funeral  of  F.  L.  Turpin,  senior  partner 
of  the  Hotel  Turpin  and  pioneer  hotel  man  of 
this  city,  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
the  Masonic  Temple  under  the  auspices  of 
Pacific  Lodge,  No.  136,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masonry.  Interment  was  at  Greenlawn  Ceme- 
tery. He  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania, sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow,  son,  and  daughter.  Be- 
side Masonic  affiliations,  he  was  an  Odd  Fel- 
low and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  for  twenty  years  held  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  Grace  M.  E. 
Church.  

John  A.  McGregor,  president  of  the  Union 
Iron    Works,    has   been    elected    as   a    director 
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Red  Crown  is  in  no  sense  a  new  grade  or 
manufacture  of  gasoline.  It  is  the  same  product 
which  automobilists  have  known  and  relied  on 
for  years  as  "Standard  Oil  Gas."  We  have  al- 
ways called  it  Red  Crown  and  now  we  wish  you 
to  know  it  by  that  name. 

If  you  purchase  Red  Crown  you  are  sure  of 
obtaining  a  thoroughly  uniform,  reliable  gasoline 
— not  a  "mixture"  but  a  straight  product  of 
refining — the  best  gasoline  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  can  make. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all  dealers 
handling  Red  Crown  Gasoline.  Watch  for  the 
sign  or  ask  our  nearest  agency  about  delivery  in 
bulk. 

Standard   Oil 
Company 

(California) 


A  Good  Friend 
On  an  Outing 

Is  the  friend  to  tie  to.  Whether  you 
are  going  camping  or  have  taken  a 
place  for  the  summer,  you'll  find 
Imperial  Cocoa  a  mighty  good 
friend. 

Its  pure,  possesses  superior  strength, 
is  almost  instantly  made,  and  is  both 
food  and  beverage. 

Don't  forget  to  pack  up  a  few  cans. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 
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of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Class  B,  and 
has  been  notified  of  his  choice  by  the  Treas- 
ury  Department   at   Washington. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal    notes  relative  to   army 
and  navy  officers   who   are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Mrs.  Cecil  Marrack  has  returned  from  an  out- 
ing in  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  is  again  with  her 
parents.  Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Febiger  at   their   home  on  Washington   Street. 

General  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  and 
Mrs.  Woodruff  have  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  in   Seattle. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  spent  the  week-end  in  Woodside 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert    Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Allen,  wife  of  Captain  Allen,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  visit  Miss  Jose- 
phine Lindley.  Mrs.  Allen  has  for  several  weeks 
been  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
F.    Kent. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Carson,  Mrs.  Carson,  and  their 
daughter  spent  a  few  days  in  this  city  en  route 
from  the   Philippines  to    Washington,    D.   C. 

Major  Willard  Newbill,  U.  S.  A.,  is  established 
in  the  apartment  on  Washington  Street  of  Major 
Sherwood  Cheney.  L".  S.  A.,  who  will  leave  to- 
day for  his  new  post  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Lieutenant  Albert  Rees,  U.  S.  N.,  departed 
Tuesday  for  Boston,  where  he  will  lie  joined  in 
two  weeks  by  Mrs.  Rees,  who  is  visiting  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Schlessinger.  For  the  past  two  years  Lieutenant 
Rees  has  been  stationed  at  Yerba  Buena  and  after 
dismantling  his  home,  preparatory  to  his  leaving 
for  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  and  Mrs.  Rees  spent 
several  days  with  Admiral  Chark-s  A.  Gove.  L'. 
S.   N.,   and    Mrs.  Gove. 

Mrs.    Merritt    Hodson,    wife   of    Ensign    H 
l\    S.    X.,    is    visiting    her    parents.    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Hugh    B.    Jones,   at  their  home   in    San    Rafael, 

Lieutenant  Kirkwood  Donovin,  V.  S.  X..  and 
Mrs.  Donovin  will  leave  Mare  Island  shortly  for 
Annapolis,  where  they  will  reside  during  the  next 
three  years.  Mrs.  Donovin  was  formerly  Miss 
Dorothy   Draper. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  has  gone  to  San  Diego 
to  visit  her  parents.  Admiral  Bacon,  U.  S.  X.  (re- 
tired), and  Mrs.  Bacon.  Mrs.  Driscoll  was  ac- 
companied  by    hi-r   two   children. 

Miss  Margery  Bull,  daughter  of  Admiral  James 
Bull,  U.  S.  N„,  and  Mrs.  Bull,  of  Santa  Barbara. 
will  leave  soon  for  the  Fist  to  spend  several 
months    with    relatives. 

Captain  Charles  How-land,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Vancouver  Barrack-  and  or- 
dered to  Alcatraz,  where  he  will  assume  com- 
mand September  ]  of  the  military  prison,  reliev- 
ing   Colonel    Charles    M.    Truitt.    Q.    S.    A. 

Paymaster  Frederick  K.  Perkins.  V.  S.  X..  has 
been  ordered  to  the  I*.  S.  S.  Utah,  relieving  Fay- 
master  C.  J.  Peoples,  '".   S.  X..  who  win   ■ 
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parson — How  is  it  1  haven't  seen  you  at 
church  lately?  Hodge— I  aint  been. — Print- 
er's  Pic. 

Knicker — What  is  the  business  problem? 
Backer — Either  shut  up  or  shut  down. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Bobbie  (who  has  been  sent  over  for  the 
fifth  time  to  find  out  how  Mrs.  Brown  is  i  — 
All  right;  ma;  she's  dead. — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Polly — When  they  came  back  from  their 
wedding  trip  he  had  just  $2.60  in  his  pocket. 
Peggy — The  stingy  thing! — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  like  athletics  for  girls.  You  ought  to 
see  how  my  daughter  can  run  up  a  rope." 
"And  you  ought  to  see  how  mine  can  run  up 
a   bill." — Baltimore   American. 

"Do  you  have  any  differences  of  opinion 
in  your  family?"  "Terrible.  Why,  it 
couldn't  be  any  worse  if  we  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the   Supreme   Court." — Life. 

"1  don't  care  if  he  is  a  millionaire!  It's 
perfectly  outrageous  for  you  to  think  of 
spending  your  young  life  with  that  old 
thing."  "Ohf  that  isn't  all  I  think  of  spend- 
ing,   mother    dear." — Life. 

"Adam  made  a  failure  of  the  fruit  busi- 
ness," said  the  old  darky,  "but  mebbe  ef 
he'd  never  tackled  it  we  never  would  'a' 
knowed  de  juicy  sweetness  of  de  Georgy 
watermillion  !" — Atlanta    Constitution. 

"Mr.  Headforester,  if  you  don't  leave  your 
dachshund  at  home  we'll  refuse  to  play  with 
you  any  more."  "What's  the  matter?"  "He's 
always  looking  at  our  cards  and  making  you 
signals  with   his   tail." — Fliegende   Blatter. 

"I  was  outspoken  in  my  sentiments  at  the 
club  this  afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Garrulous  to 
her  husband  the  other  evening.  With  a  look 
of  astonishment  be  replied:  "I  can't  believe 
it,  my  dear.  Who  outspoke  you?" — National 
Monthly. 

The  cultured  young  woman  from  Boston 
was  trying  to  make  conversation.  "Do  you 
care  for  Crabbe's  Tales  ?"  she  asked.  "I 
never  ate  any."  replied  the  breezy  girl  from 
Chicago ;  "but  I'm  just  dead  stuck  on  lob- 
sters."— Judge. 

New  Proprietor  of  Public  House  (that 
levies  a  fine  for  every  swear  word) — 'Ere, 
Bill,  that's  a  penny  you  owe  to  the  parson's 
swear  box.  Bill — I'd  better  do  what  I  done 
afore — put  a  'arf  crown  in  and  'ave  a  season 
ticket. — Punch. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get 
home?"  "I  don't  know  yet,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "I've  got  to  wait  and  see  whether 
my  reception  by  the  town  folks  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  ovation  or  the  third  degree." — 
Washington    Star. 

Mistress — Why,  Mary,  isn't  this  your  Sun- 
day afternoon  out  ?  Aren't  you  going  for  a 
walk  this  lovely  day?  Mary — Please,  'm,  I'd 
rather  stay  in.  You  see,  most  of  the  people 
out  on  a  Sunday  is  couples,  and  I  don't  like 
to   be  conspicuous. — Punch. 

"How  many  people  are  there  here,  Pat?" 
fjueried  the  Englishman  of  an  Irishman  in 
Montreal.  "Oh,  about  a  hundred  t'ousand." 
"Why,  I  thought  there  were  over  half  a  mil- 
lion :"  "Well,"  said  Pat,  "there  is — if  yez 
count    the    Frinch." — Canadian    Courier. 

Caller — Very,  very  sad  case — what  was 
the  cause  of  such  a  mental  wreck?  Keeper 
— He  wrote  a  hundred  good  scenarios  for 
the  moving-picture  companies  and  they  finally 
accepted  one.  The  shock  was  so  great  that 
he  had  a  mental  collapse. — New   York  Sun. 

"M>  son,  Hiram,  is  just  crazy  to  go  to 
college  an'  study  pharmacy,"  said  Mrs. 
Wheatley.  "It  may  be  all  right,"  replied 
Mrs.  Corntossel,  "but  I  think  th'  place  to 
study  farmin'  is  right  here  on  the  farm, 
where  ye  git  practical  experience." — Living- 
ston  Lance. 

"Where  did  you  140  last  Sunday?"  "Duck 
hunting."  "1  let  any  ?"  "Yes.  With  a 
seventy-five-cent  box  of  shells  I  bagged  six- 
teen." "Gcc,  that  was  gelling  'em  cheap  I" 
"So  1  thought  at  tirsi.  but  the  farmer  made 
me  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  them." — Birming- 
ham  Age-Herald. 

Lady  Customer  1  pleasantly ) — I  hear  you 
tting    married     today.     Mr.     Ribbs.      Let 

■    ngratulate   you.    Mr.   Ribbs    (the   local 

butcher) — Well,      I     dunno     so     much     about 

congratulations,     mum.      It     do     be     costing 

me    a    pretty    penny,    I    can    tell    you.      Mrs. 

Ribbs    as    is   to    be,    what    with     her    trims- 

OU    know,    an*    the    furnishing,    an'    the 

,    an'   the   parson's  fees,    an'   then    1    "ve 

■      '<  1     an'     '<r    sister    a    piece    of    jewelry 

nd    wot    with    one    thing    an'    another 

she's  a  "ea\y  woman,  as  you  know,  muni,  thir- 
teen ■-tiin  odd.  an'  I   reckon  she'll  cost   me  best 

two  shillings  eleven  pence  a  pound  be- 
fore   I   get   her  'ome. — Punch, 
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The  War  in  Europe. 

In  tones  intended  to  enforce  conviction,  and  no  doubt 
convincing  enough  to  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced, 
William  of  Germany  declares  that  the  sword  has  been 
forced  into  his  hand.  Desiring  peace,  protesting 
against  war,  he  is  forced  into  war  under  his  obliga- 
tions to  allies  and  through  the  jealousies  and  resent- 
ments of  malignant  enemies.  To  the  truth  of  all  this 
William  calls  upon  God  to  witness.  The  manner  of  it 
is  eloquent.  But  the  matter  of  it  lacks  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  call  punch.  It  runs  counter  to  plain 
facts  and  to  normal  reasonings.  It  does  not  resolve 
doubts  which  arise  in  every  neutral  mind. 

The  spark  which  has  set  Europe  aflame  was  a  de- 
mand made  by  Austria  upon  Servia.  The  occasion, 
viewed  largely,  was  trivial;  the  things  insisted  upon 
were  impossible.  Servia  could  not  have  bowed  to  the 
affront  and  at  the  same  time  have  maintained  her  self- 
respect — or  the  respect  of  the  world.  In  truth  the  Aus- 
trian demand  was   a   challenge  to   war.     And   it   was 


a  challenge  deliberately  calculated.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Austria  took  this  step  without  consulting 
Germany.  We  say  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  believable. 
It  was  an  act  certain  in  the  nature  of  things  to  strike 
fire  into  the  tinder  pile  of  European  jealousies  and 
hatreds,  and  such  acts  in  these  days  of  instant  com- 
munication are  not  done  without  consultation  among 
the  chancellories  directly  interested.  Nobody  believes 
— nobody  ever  will  believe — that  the  German  govern- 
ment, most  interested  party  of  all  in  the  consequences, 
was  left  in  ignorance  while  the  interchanges  between 
Austria  and  Servia  were  in  process.  Austria  would 
not  have  dared  to  take  this  step  independent  of  Ger- 
man counsels  or  without  assurance  of  German  support. 
William  asks  too  much  of  the  world  when  he  appeals 
for  acceptance  of  this  theory.  He  may,  indeed, 
convince  his  own  people,  who  naturally  will  wish  to  be 
convinced.  But  outside  the  sphere  of  immediate  Ger- 
man sympathies  the  theory  that  the  sword  has  been 
thrust  into  William's  protesting  hand  will  not  go  down. 
All  the  world,  apart  from  Germany,  regards  this  war 
as  a  war  essentially  and  in  fact  initiated  by  Germany 
under  motives  obvious  in  their  action  if  not  in  their 
inspiration. 

The  course  of  Germany  during  the  week  has  tended 
to  confirm  this  judgment.  Why  was  the  German  army 
in  practical  mobilization  at  the  very  hour  of  Austria's 
demand  upon  Servia  ?  Why  were  German  forces  imme- 
diately marched  beyond  both  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern frontiers?  Why,  if  the  mind  of  Germany  was  for 
peace,  was  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  disregarded? 
Why  did  Germany  put  upon  Belgium  and  upon  the 
several  signatories  guaranteeing  her  neutrality  the  af- 
front of  an  instant  and  direct  violation  of  fixed  engage- 
ments? These  questions  admit  of  but  one  rational 
answer.  

At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Germany  can  hope  to  come  out  of  a  general  European 
war  unscathed.  With  Russia  certain  to  take  fire  on 
her  eastern  border,  with  France  hot  in  the  memory  of 
old  injuries  and  humiliations  and  more  than  eager  for 
revenge  on  her  western  border,  with  England  certain 
to  be  roused  into  action  by  the  affront  to  Belgium — 
under  these  conditions  how  can  Germany  hope  to  es- 
cape ultimate  and  very  serious  consequences?  There 
appears  no  rational  answer  to  these  suggestions.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  attempt  to  answer  by  arguments 
founded  upon  the  internal  conditions  of  Germany.  The 
war  strength  of  the  empire  is  at  high-water  mark.  It 
can  not,  it  is  urged,  be  carried  higher.  Sooner  or  later 
war  is  inevitable;  and  from  the  German  point  of  view 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  fight  the  fight  out  now  as  at 
some  later  time  when  Germany  may  be  less  and  her 
enemies  better  prepared.  The  explanation  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfying.  But  for  the  present,  and  in  default 
of  more  complete  disclosures,  it  will  have  to  serve. 


That  Russia  should  move  promptly  in  behalf  of  her 
Slav  neighbor  Servia  was  inevitable.  Either  she  had 
to  sustain  Servia  or  abandon  her  pretensions — and 
her  obligations — as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Slav 
world.  In  the  promptness  and  definiteness  of  her 
course  she  has  done  precisely  what  every  student 
of  world  politics  knew  that  she  must  do.  How 
she  will  carry  herself  in  the  times  immediately  to 
come  can  only  be  guessed  at.  But  the  best  judg- 
ment is  that  she  will  put  into  action  forces  which 
though  occasionally  baffled,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
have  never  yet  failed  to  sustain  her  larger  pur- 
poses. The  theory  that  Russia  was  broken  in  Japan 
does  not  under  critical  examination  hold  water.  She 
was  indeed  beaten  in  one  strenuous  and  long-sustained 
conflict  at  Port  Arthur.  Her  fleet,  it  is  true,  went  down 
in  conflict  near  the  Japanese  coast.  But  viewed  largely 
Russia's  failure  in  the  Japanese  war  was  due  to  the  fact 


that  she  never  really  got  to  that  war.  Only  her  van- 
guard participated  in  it;  her  great  reserved  forces  were 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  issue.  Now  under  very 
different  and  more  favoring  circumstances  she  is  to 
show  the  world  what  she  can  do.  And  when  we  con- 
sider her  prodigious  resources  of  men,  money,  and  food, 
with  her  intense  devotion  to  her  political  and  religious 
creeds,  there  seems  small  question  that  she  will  make  a 
record  that  will  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  Japanese 
fiasco.  

Under  the  immediate  provocations  France  of  course 
was  bound  to  act  not  only  in  support  of  her  ally  Russia, 
but  in  the  cause  of  her  own  deeply-cherished  resent- 
ments. The  forty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Sedan  have  not  softened  the  bitterness  of  France  to- 
wards her  conqueror  nor  the  fierceness  of  her  resent- 
ment at  the  terms  he  imposed  upon  her.  The  wound  to 
national  pride  made  by  the  rape  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
has  never  healed.  That  France  will  now  fight,  not  merely 
in  the  cause  of  Russia,  but  in  the  spirit  of  her  own 
eagerness  for  revenge,  goes  without  saying;  and  the 
object  of  her  efforts  will  not  so  much  be  Austria  as 
Germany.  The  hour  for  which  she  has  been  waiting 
for  forty-three  resentful  years  has  struck,  and  what- 
ever of  valor  and  of  power  remains  in  the  French  na- 
tion will  be  put  forth  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  tempera- 
ment which  has  proved  its  fighting  value  on  a  thou- 
sand fields.  

On  this  side  of  the  water  we  have  never  quite  been 
able  to  understand  the  spirit  of  England  in  recent  years 
towards  Germany.  Again  and  again  there  have  been 
attempts  to  explain  it — attempts  ending  not  so  much  in 
rational  and  understandable  arguments  as  in  violent 
explosions  of  hatred,  not  unmingled  with  fear.  Again 
and  again  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  asked  Eng- 
lishmen, in  their  own  country  or  sojourning  here,  why 
England  should  be  fearful  of  German  designs.  The 
answer  has  always  been  the  same,  a  resentful  denial  of 
the  fact,  followed  by  a  passionate  exhibition  of  its 
reality.  It  is  based  upon  two  considerations:  First, 
the  advance  of  German  industry  and  commerce  in 
spheres  which  England  once  monopolized  and  which 
she  still  regards  as  exclusively  her  own.  Second, 
an  undefined  apprehension  that  German  policy  holds  de- 
signs upon  certain  parts  of  the  British  colonial  empire. 
The  truth  is  that  Germany  in  recent  years  and  in  many 
ways  has  been  bearing  in  upon  England  in  the  competi- . 
tions  of  the  commercial  world.  The  German  stride  has 
been  longer,  the  pace  has  been  quicker.  Without  con- 
ceding it,  while  admitting  nothing,  England  has  some- 
how felt  herself  on  the  losing  side  of  a  great  game  of 
conflicting  purposes  and  interests.  Now  in  commerce  as 
in  sport  England  is  ever  an  unhappy  and  a  surly  loser. 
She  has  come  to  fear  and  to  hate  Germany ;  and  for  full 
twenty  years  she  has  been  shaping  her  policies  and  in 
a  sense  mustering  her  forces  against  the  day  when 
Germany  and  Britain  should  face  each  other  guns  in 
hand.  That  day  has  come.  England  enters  the  con- 
flict nominally  in  defense  of  Belgium,  whose  neutrality 
she  is  under  bond  to  support.  To  intense  national 
feeling  she  adds  both  a  moral  and  a  technical  justifica- 
tion.   

In  the  situation  as  it  stands  we  see  Germany  and 
Austria  practically  face  to  face  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  There  are  reasons  why  Turkey,  in  spite  of 
her  wish  to  be  neutral,  may  be  drawn  to  their  support. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  other  considerable 
element  of  force  likely  to  ally  itself  with  these  coun- 
tries. The  three  great  powers  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England  are  in  practical  alliance,  with  Servia,  Monte- 
negro. Belgium,  Holland,  and  Japan— for  with  her  ac- 
customed promptness  Japan  has  already  announced  her- 
self as  ready  for  the  firing  line— in  opposing  force. 
Italy  is  netural,  but  is  not  likely  to  hold   thai    statu 
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nd  as  she  is  under  the  "triple  alliance"  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  she  is  expected  by  SO  careful  a  student 
of   affairs    as   Captain    Mahan    to   fight   on    the   other 

What  will  happen  in  this  situation  is  still  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods;  but  from  this  distant  point  of  view- 
it  looks  bad  for  Germany  and  Austria.  Many  unex- 
pected developments  may  spring  up.  For  example, 
there  is  profound  unrest  in  India,  and  it  is  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  influences  may  be  brought  to 
hear  that  will  fan  a  smouldering  fire  into  an  open  flame. 
( In  the  other  hand  Hungary,  though  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  perhaps  a  full  half  of  her 
fighting  force,  has  long  been  disaffected  towards  the 
dual  regime  and  may  seize  this  occasion  to  estab- 
lish a  long  idealized  and  profoundly  desired  national 
autonomy.  Neither  of  these  things  are  likely,  yet  both 
may  happen.  

One  of  the  amazing  things  about  wars  old  and  new 
is  that  they  rarely  work  out  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon expectation.  Rome  was  thought  to  be  invincible, 
but  she  was  smashed  to  atoms,  and  by  barbarians  whom 
she  despised.  At  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  empire 
of  the  Saracen  would  spread  over  western  Europe. 
There  seemed  no  force  that  could  stay  it.  Yet  out  of 
the  confusions  and  conflicts  of  a  fierce  age  there  came 
the  leadership  and  cohesion  which  forced  back  the 
wave,  ultimately  driving  it  from  Europe.  .And  so 
throughout  the  ages.  In  relatively  recent  times  Aus- 
tria was  expected  to  overwhelm  Prussia,  but  in  a  war 
which  lasted  only  ten  days  the  apparently  weaker  force 
1x>re  down  the  apparently  stronger.  By  universal  ex- 
pectation France  was  bound  to  overwhelm  Prussia 
in  1870.  But  she  marched  only  to  defeat.  The  world 
expected  a  non-combatant  North  to  go  down  before  a 
militant  South  in  the  war  between  the  American  states. 
But  the  event  turned  the  other  way.  More  recently  it 
was  expected  that  Russia  would  wipe  Japan  off  the 
map.  But  Japan  carried  off  the  honors,  such  as  they 
were,  of  that  little  war.  Nobody  has  ever  been  wise 
enough  to  guess  how  a  war  between  resourceful  and 
spirited  peoples  will  turn  out.  So  in  the  immediate 
case  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sidestep  temptations  to 
prophecy  and  leave  the  field  to  the  fighters.  Apparently 
Germany  is  face  to  face  with  overwhelming  conditions. 
But  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  no  man  has  the  vision  to 
know  what  it  mav  be. 


Sheer  distance,  traditional  policy,  good  luck  combine 
to  isolate  our  own  country  in  relation  to  the  pending 
war.  There  seems  not  even  a  possibility  that  we  may 
he  drawn  into  it.  We  have  no  part  in  any  of  the 
motives  back  of  it,  and  if  we  except  the  foreign  ele- 
ments in  our  population,  we  have  no  sympathies  apart 
from  those  of  natural  human  feeling.  In  truth  there  is 
little  in  our  own  situation,  history,  or  ways  of  thinking 
enabling  us  to  comprehend  why  this  war  is  being 
waged.  It  seems  nothing  less  or  less  wicked  than  a 
drama  of  stupendous  folly  in  which  nobody  has  any- 
thing to  gain  and  everybody  much  to  lose.  So  happily 
removed  are  we  from  the  causes  which  keep  Europe 
in  a  perpetual  fever  of  anxiety  and  which  enforce  her  j 
to  bend  her  back  under  the  weight  of  colossal  arma- 
ments, that  the  whole  circumstance  seems  a  sheer 
nightmare  of  folly. 

Vet    it    would   be   too   much   to    say    that    we   have 

no    direct    interest    in    this    conflagration.     Whatever 

the   outcome   may   he,    whoever    may    win    or   whoever 

may     lose,     there     will     he    prodigious     waste,     moral  i 

and    material.     Multitudes    of    men    in    the    prime    of  j 

life   will   fall;   industry   will   suffer  a  universal   paraly- 

trade — all   the  normal   and   wholesome 

activities    of    life — will    suffer    distortion    and    distress. 

When   the   like   of   this   happens   in   any    part  of   the 

modem    world    all    the    world    suffers    for    it.     Loss  1 

anywhere,   under  the  modern  organization  of  society. 

everywhere.      Then    there    are    the    moral 

The  spirit  of  war  is  a  no  less  hideous 

thing  than  the  physical   phase  of  war.     When  nations 

array   themselves   against   each   other   the   effect   is  to 

Stimulate  the  whole  brood  of  unworthy  passions.     War 

carries    with    it    and    leaves    in    its    wake,    not    merely 

physical,  bul   moral  desolation.     It  brutalizes  not  only 

_■<■  in  it.  but  those  who  cither  from  far 

i  r  near  view  it   as  a  spectacle.     So   in  any  and  every 

view   then  to  grieve  that   nations  have  not 

.•ct  found  ways  to  adjust  their  differences  and  to  work 

ut   their  destinies  unshaken   by   strife  and   free   from 


the  debasements  which  attend  upon  the  excitements  of 
passion  and  the  brutalities  of  slaughter. 

Certain  men  highly  placed  in  our  public  life  have. 
we  think,  with  unseemly  promptness  and  obvious  satis- 
faction pointed  out  possible  advantages  to  come  to  us 
in  consequence  of  this  immediate  war.  We  may,  in- 
deed, gain  something  under  the  necessities  of  Europe 
for  food  products.  Prices  of  what  we  have  to  sell  are 
likely  to  advance.  On  the  other  hand  the  difficulties 
of  delivery  will  certainly  be  great  and  the  process 
costly.  We  have  practically  no  ships  in  which  we  can 
send  our  products  to  those  who  will  have  need  of 
them ;  and  if  the  war  should  be  protracted  and  bitterly 
contested  the  nations  in  conflict  will  find  it  difficult  to 
convoy  supplies  across  the  Atlantic.  President  Wilson 
has  suggested  a  scheme  for  bringing  foreign  ships  un- 
der American  registry,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  which  probably  do  not  present  themselves  to  his 
purely  academic  understanding.  Any  wholesale  move- 
ment in  this  direction  would  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  subterfuge,  and  so  a  certain  incitement  to  na- 
tional resentments.  The  condition,  however,  does  sug- 
gest the  necessity  for  a  recast  of  our  policies — for 
doing  away  with  the  restrictive  laws  which  have  proved 
so  positive  a  force  in  driving  the  American  flag  from 
the  seas.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  reasons 
why  we  have  no  merchant  marine  are  inherent  in  dif- 
ferences of  general  condition  betw-een  our  own  and 
other  countries.  We  have  never  been  able  to  accredit 
this  theory  at  its  face  value.  We  can  not  but  believe 
that,  given  a  free  hand  in  the  building  and  manning 
of  ships.  American  enterprise  would  find  the  same 
measure  of  success  in  the  sphere  of  ocean  commerce 
that  it  has  so  signally  won  in  other  realms  of  human 
action.  We  have  tried  a  restrictive  policy  and  it  has 
obviously  failed.  Now  we  would  like  to  see  the  slate 
wiped  clean.  We  would  like  to  see  the  United  States, 
untrammeled  by  restrictive  laws,  given  a  chance  to  try 
its  mettle  and  exhibit  its  quality  in  competition  with 
the  world  on  the  open  seas.  The  present  situation 
affords  an  invitation  which  ought  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  country.  The  President  and  Congress  should  take 
the  matter  under  earnest  and  immediate  consideration. 
And  we  believe  they-  ought  to  throw  down  the  barriers 
which  have  so  trammeled  and  hindered  a  strictly  Amer- 
ican commerce.  

There  would  seem  to  be  for  us,  if  this  war  should  be 
prolonged,  an  opportunity  to  build  up  natural  and  legiti- 
mate interests  in  regions  which  have  been  lost  to  us 
under  one  form  or  another  of  national  policy.  The 
great  and  growing  countries  of  South  America  now 
look  almost  exclusively  to  Europe  for  manufactured 
goods.  With  the  European  import  trade  barred,  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  opportunity  for  American  enter-' 
prise  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Ways  and  means  of 
exploiting  this  opportunity  ought,  in  so  far  as  govern- 
mental policy  may  do  it,  to  be  freely  opened.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  constructive  statecraft.  Will  President 
Wilson  and  Congress  see  it.  and  seeing  it,  make  the 
most  of  it?    We  hope  so. 


The  Senate  and  "the  Programme." 
Whenever  it  is  proposed  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  happens  every  now  and  again,  to  apply  the  principle 
of  cloture,  in  other  words  to  limit  debate,  there  is  a 
general  cry  of  protest.  "Would  you,"  it  is  asked,  "shut 
off  discussion  of  proposed  legislation  in  the  one  forum 
which  remains  open?  Would  you,  following  the  bad 
example  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  curtail  the 
liberties  and  destroy  the  dignities  of  the  Senate? 
Would  you  reduce  the  function  of  the  Senate  to  that  of 
a  rubber  stamp?"  Democrats,  Republicans,  Progres- 
sives— all  echo  and  reecho  this  cry.  Yet  the  party  in 
authority  is  now  doing  just  this  thing. 

\  case  in  point  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  on  Monday  of  last  week,  with 
Senator  Brandegee  of  Connecticut  as  the  central  figure. 
Mr.  Brandegee  rose  in  his  place  having  in  hand 
amended  copies  of  the  several  bills  which  together  con- 
stitute President  Wilson's  anti-trust  programme. 
These  bills  had  been  printed  as  they  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  not  in  their  later 
amended  forms.  Not  even  members  of  the  Senate 
themselves  outside  the  particular  committees  having 
the  bills  in  charge  knew  what  the  amended  meas- 
ures contained.  "I  want."  said  Mr.  Brandegee.  "to 
read    these    bills    primarily    for    the    information    of 


senators  who  know  nothing  of  them  in  their  modified 
forms:  also  that  they  may  get  into  the  Record  and  so 
before  the  country."  Then  there  began  a  heckling 
procedure  designed  to  annoy  Senator  Brandegee  and 
to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  bills  into  the  Record. 
The  hecklers  were  of  course  all  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  supporters  of  the  "programme."  One 
senator  after  another  rose  to  obstruct  and  delay — in 
other  words  to  enforce  practical  cloture.  Senator 
Brandegee  has  a  clear,  strong  voice  and  can  easily  be 
heard  throughout  the  Senate  chamber.  In  fact  he  was 
heard.  But  a  dozen  administrationists  one  after  the 
other  protested  that  he  spoke  inaudibly,  each  obstruc- 
tionist in  the  meantime  doing  his  best  to  contribute  to 
the  volume  of  irrelevant  and  discordant  noises.  Then 
the  point  of  no  quorum  was  raised,  making  it  necessary 
to  call  the  roll,  a  procedure  which  consumes  ten  minutes 
j  or  more.  And  for  half  a  day  Mr.  Brandegee's  de- 
termination to  read  the  amended  bills  and  so  get  them 
into  print  and  before  the  public  was  met  by  a  per- 
sistent and  determined  effort  to  defeat  this  very  rea- 
sonable purpose. 

Senator  Stone,  a  Democrat,  finally  demanded  the 
floor  and  presented  an  appeal  for  fair  play.  "I  am." 
said  Mr.  Stone,  "consistently  and  persistently  opposed 
to  cloture  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  in  the  largest  free- 
dom of  real,  intelligent,  instructive  debate,  such  as  a 
senator  sincerely  means  to  be  such.  I  take  the  view 
that  a  different  situation  is  presented  when  senators  day 
after  day  insist  upon  making  the  point  of  no  quorum 
and  calling  the  roll  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  a 
quorum,  if  not  actually  present  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
convenient  to  the  Senate  chamber  and  accessible  to 
call.  We  have  had  the  spectacle  here  for  some  time 
past  of  senators  speaking  for  a  short  while  and  then 
some  one  rising  to  make  the  point  of  no  quorum  and 
going  through  the  formality  of  a  roll-call,  thus  con- 
suming time.  Then  the  senator  resumes  the  floor  and 
the  same  performance  is  repeated,  and  so  on  ad 
nauseam."  Mr.  Clarke  of  Arkansas  spoke  in  similar 
vein,  and  as  the  result  of  this  insistence  Mr.  Brandegee 
was  permitted  without  further  interruption  to  read  the 
amended  bills  and  so  get  them  into  such  shape  that 
those  charged  to  act  upon  them  might  know  what  they 
were  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  public 
opportunity  to  study  the  bills  in  their  modified  form. 
But  it  took  practically  a  whole  day  to  bring  about  a 
situation  in  which  a  senator  in  a  body  supposed  to  be 
open  to  free  debate  might  present  matters  which  he 
thought  to  be  important,  and  which  really  were  im- 
portant, to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Having  thus  gotten  the  administration  programme  as 
amended  in  shape  for  discussion,  Mr.  Brandegee  pro- 
ceeded to  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed.    We  have  space  to  touch  only  upon  a  few  of 
his  main  points,  and  we  select  those  which  illustrate 
the  attitude  of  those  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it  whj 
are  opposed  to  the  pending  measures.     He  could,  M: 
Brandegee   said,   see   no   reason   for   a   Federal   Trade 
Commission  in  view-  of  the  fact  that  there  was  already 
a  Commissioner  of  Corporations  with  powers  quite  suf- 
ficient for  any  view  under  the  present  proposal.    There 
was.  he  said,  no  demand  in  the  country  for  a  commis- 
sion sitting  at  Washington  at  great  cost  to  supervise 
operations  of  business  all  over  the  country.    The  crea-|lj 
tion  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  he  said,  is  really  ; 
to    embark    this    government   upon   a   socialistic   pro-|M 
gramme.     Furthermore,    the    work    proposed    for    the     ! 
commission  can  only  be  done  by  twisting  the  constitu- 
tion from  its  original  intent  and  to  make  it  do  some-     i 
thing  it  was  never  meant  to  do.     The  situation  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
states.     This  was  done  in  order  that  one  state  might 
not  block  the  use  of  the  general  highways  against  other 
states. 

\\  hat  would  the  founders  of  the  constitution  have  thought, 
Mr.  Brandegee  asked,  of  the  use  of  this  provision  as  a  basis 
for  a  Federal  commission  in  Washington  with  authority  to' 
send  out  its  inspectors  to  examine  and  order  the  private1 
business  men  in  this  country  in  their  own  offices,  to  open: 
their  safes,  their  private  letter-books,  their  contracts,  their 
agreements  with  each  other?  They  would  have  stood  aghast 
at  such  a  proposal.  «  »  *  The  Democratic  part}-  hereto- 
fore has  supported  the  principle  of  personal  liberty.  They 
have  been  against  sumptuary  laws,  against  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings, against  the  concentration  of  power  here  in  Wash- 
ington. They  had  some  respect  for  state  rights.  They  had 
some  idea  that  their  own  constituents  at  home  were  capable 
of  doing  some  things  for  themselves.  *  *  *  If  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  manage  the  private  business  affairs  of  this  coun- 
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try  as  they  have  managed  the  railroad  affairs.  I  think  the 
people  will  uprise  and  overthrow  this  whole  scheme  of  com- 
mission government  here  in  Washington.  It  will  become  in- 
tolerable. What  activity  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
left    to    the    people?     *  f      If    the    authority    which    this 

bill  proposes  is  ever  given  to  anybody  in  this  country,  we 
shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  free  people.     *  The  bill  sets 

up  five  new  grandees — Federal  Trade  Commissioners — at  ten 
thousand  dollars  apiece  to  begin  with,  irrespective  of  its 
accoutrements,  of  its  attachments,  of  its  vast  army  of  field 
agents,  inspectors,  and  detectives.  The  cost  will  be  tre- 
mendous and  it  will  increase  from  year  to  year  beyond  all 
bounds.  We  know  to  what  extent  the  forestry  service  de- 
veloped under  a  previous   administration. 

These  three  or  four  bills  have  been  tagged  by  a  name 
which  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the  people  who  are  against  the 
trusts.  They  go  out  to  the  country  as  though  they  were  bills 
to  hurt  the  great  trusts.  But  this  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bill    is    no    anti-trust   bill.      The    trusts    can    flourish    under    it. 

*  *  *  To  the  few  business  men  who  favor  this  bill  I  can 
wish  no  greater  calamity  than  to  have  it  imposed  upon  them. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  demand  for  this  bill  in  the  country. 
If  so,  where  is  it?  *  *  *  This  is  manifested  here  by  a 
refusal  even  to  read  the  bill.  I  have  talked  with  several 
senators,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  they  didn't  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  I  had  to  pull  it  out  and  show  it  to 
them  before  they  would  believe  that  what  I  said  about  it  was 
true.  *  *  *  I  am  not  criticizing  the  President  for  having 
his  views  about  this  business,  but  I  do  say  that  a  President 
who  wrill  dragoon  Congress  into  doing  what  the  country  is 
not  demanding,  what  the  business  interests  are  not  demanding, 
but  who  holds  us  here  because  he  is  able  to  prevent  his  party 
from  adjourning  when  it  wants  to  adjourn,  is  exceeding  his 
constitutional  prerogatives,  or  else  the  Congress  are  aban- 
doning theirs — one  of  the  two. 

Again  the  Argonaut  must  apologize  for  presenting 
this  long  extract  from  a  senatorial  discussion.  We  do 
so  because  it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
sentiment  of  Congress  that  the  public  should  have 
some  reflection  of  what  Congress  is  doing  and  say- 
ing: and  our  daily  papers  in  their  fear  of  offending 
some  phase  of  public  sentiment,  or  in  their  devotion 
to  sensationalism,  fail  to  give  us  any  account  worth 
mentioning  of  congressional  proceedings. 

It  is  evident  that  Congress,  against  its  judgment  and 
will,  is  being  held  in  session  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  it  does  not  understand  nor  seek  to  understand, 
and  which  it  knows  the  country  does  not  want.  Even 
those  who  make  up  the  majority  and  who  are  therefore 
responsible  for  what  is  done  do  not  care  to  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  acting  under  orders  from  the  administration — that 
is  the  whole  story. 

The  purposes  of  the  administration  are  purely  polit- 
ical. There  is  no  man  in  it,  least  of  all  the  President, 
who  has  had  any  serious  experience  on  the  constructive 
side  of  business.  But  they  know  something  of  the 
game  of  politics.  They  realize  that  there  is  abroad 
in  the  country  a  sentiment  against  the  trusts.  They 
have  formulated  measures  intended  to  cajole  this  sen- 
timent and  are  pushing  them  through  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress simply  as  a  movement  in  the  general  scheme  of 
popular  politics,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  effects  as 
they  relate  to  constitutional  rights  or  to  the  business 
life  of  the  country.  t 

Pensions  and  the  "War  Charge." 
Mr.  Carnegie's  salaried  pacificists  figure  out  that 
sixty-three  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the  Federal  revenue 
is  expended  for  "war  purposes,"  leaving  only  thirty- 
seven  cents  out  of  every  dollar  to  be  applied  to  the 
general  charges  of  the  government.  This  fiction — for 
it  is  a  fiction — has  been  widely  accepted  and  it  is  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  some  tremendous  homilies  having 
both  financial  and  moral  applications.  Now  the  cost 
of  our  army  and  navy  departments  with  their  number- 
less attachments  and  connections  is  heavy  enough  in 
all  conscience,  running  as  it  does  approximately  to 
$300,000,000  per  year.  But  this  is  far  short  of  the 
sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  Federal  revenue  figured  out 
by  Mr.  Carnegie's  bright  young  men.  The  difference  is 
to  be  found  under  the  head  of  money  paid  out  for  pen- 
sions, which  now  foot  up  the  royal  sum  of  $160,000,000 
per  year,  or  approximately  $1.60  per  capita. 

Pensions  properly  are  not  a  war  charge.  They  rep- 
resent in  part  what  has  been  grandiloquently  called  a 
national  debt  of  honor;  but  broadly  and.  more  ac- 
curately they  represent  a  weak  sentimentality,  a 
colossal  scheme  of  graft  and  an  organized  system  of 
paying  private  political  debts  with  public  funds.  No 
country  on  earth  ever  gave  to  a  certain  privileged 
class  such  direct  bounty  as  this  government  gives  to 
those  who  can  by  hook  or  crook  acquire  the  label  "old 
soldier"    or   "soldier's   widow"   or   "soldier's   orphan." 


Spanish-American  war  "widows"  are  now  pensioned, 
and  this  Congress  is  preparing  to  go  back  to  the  vicious 
old  system  whereby  any  young  girl  who  marries  a  tot- 
tering "war  veteran"  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  may 
draw  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Legis- 
lation now  proposed,  coupled  with  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  Widows'  bill,  will  work  an  increase  of  about 
$7,000,000  per  year  in  the  pension  outlay. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  protest  against  the  measure  now 
proposed,  to  pause  a  moment  and  consider  what  hap- 
pened a  few  years  back  under  the  system  which  is  now 
in  the  way  of  revival.  A  pensioned  "veteran"  became 
an  object  of  high  speculative  value  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  since  the  "widow"  of  such  a  veteran  auto- 
matically became  a  pensioner  upon  his  death,  and  so 
continued  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Old  pensioners  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  very  young  women  of  a  certain 
class  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  the  latter  might 
eventually — the  sooner  the  better — acquire  the  widowed 
status  with  its  obvious  and  direct  advantages.  Around 
every  Soldiers'  Home  there  grew  up  a  colony  of  de- 
signing females,  many  of  them  very  young,  working 
their  wiles  upon  the  imbecilities  of  age.  Many  thou- 
sands of  women  today  are  carried  on  the  pension 
rolls  and  will  so  continue  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  be- 
cause they  were  artful  enough  to  inveigle  weak-minded 
old  "vets"  into  marriage.  In  many  instances  mar- 
riage was  purely  a  form,  very  often  without  any 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  particular  veteran  in  the 
case.  Poor  old  "dodos"  out  from  a  soldiers'  home  for 
an  hour's  sunning,  would  be  drawn  into  roadside  re- 
sorts, plied  with  liquor,  and  then  put  through  cere- 
monies which  had  no  other  value  or  significance  than 
the  creation  of  another  pensioner  with  a  life-long  grip 
upon  the  public  treasury. 

Speculative  matrimony  is  only  one  and  among  the 
very  cheapest  ways  that  the  pension  charge  has  been 
piled  up.  Each  Congress  increases  the  bill  anywhere 
from  $200,000  to  $500,000  per  year,  putting  on  the 
rolls  coffee  coolers,  skulkers,  deserters,  and  others  not 
able  to  meet  even  the  wdde-open  rules  of  the  regular 
laws.  This  is  the  private  pension  bill  graft  which 
President  Cleveland  tried  so  hard  to  kill.  At  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  one  man  seventy-three  years 
old  has  gotten  on  the  roll  as  the  dependent  child  of  a 
Union  veteran.  He  is  old  enough  to  have  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  he  did  not  risk  his  precious  skin.  Now 
he  is  pensioned  because  his  father  either  did  serve  or  is 
alleged  to  have  served.  Any  man  who  served  ninety 
days  in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  is  now  entitled 
under  the  general  laws  to  a  pension.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  who  never  smelled  gunpowder  are  carried 
upon  the  rolls.  Still  by  some  sentimental  quirk  of  the 
public  mind,  the  people  of  the  United  States  stand  for 
paying  to  these  men  pensions  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  our  earlier  pensioners 
went  on  the  rolls  because  it  has  never  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  adequately  to  prepare  for  war. 
When  war  comes  we  herd  into  the  ranks  all  comers,  the 
incompetent,  the  diseased,  the  unfit,  and  above  all  the 
untrained,  who  know  not  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. In  the  attempt  to  improvise  armies  we  fill  hos- 
pitals and  graveyards.  Battles  kill  fewer  men  than 
camp  fever. 

By  some  twisted  logic  this  wholly  unmilitary  pension 
cost  is  held  up  as  a  reason  for  not  spending  mone> 
legitimately  in  preparing  for  war.  Every  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  the  army  is  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  already  we  are  spending  too  much  for  military 
purposes — military  purposes  always  being  made  to  in- 
clude the  half-million  dollars  per  day  which  we  pay 
out  to  pensioners,  probably  half  of  whom  have  no  moral 
title  to  governmental  help. 

Our  pension  roll  is  so  honeycombed  with  graft  that 
to  those  who  know  the  inside  of  things  a  place  on  it 
carries  the  imputation  of  dishonesty.  The  whole 
scheme  is  shameful  in  the  extreme,  but  few  in  public 
life  have  the  courage  to  raise  their  voices  against  the 
system.  The  "old  soldier"  vote  must  be  conserved. 
One  party  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  The  earlier  abuses 
were  fostered  and  promoted  by  Republican  manage- 
ment. But  this  Democratic  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
Sherwood  "dollar-a-day"  bill,  went  a  step  further  than 
anybody  had  dared  go  before.  The  Northern  Demo- 
cratic congressmen  had  to  be  helped  out  in  districts 
where  the  "old  soldier"  vote  is  a  factor.  The  military 
authorities,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  do  what  they  may 
to  keep  out  the  unfit,  but  politics  dominates  the  policy. 


And  every  party  does  its  share  to  expand  and 
the  iniquities  of  the  system. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Easily  excited  persons  in  California  ami  throughout 
the  country  are  giving  themselves  a  lot  of  worry  over 
the  plight  of  some  hundred  thousand  or  more  American 
travelers  now  in  Europe.  In  the  turmoil  and  stress 
of  the  times  banking  arrangements  ordinarily  efficient 
and  convenient  have  broken  down,  and  Americans  with 
ample  letters  of  credit  are  unable  for  the  moment  t" 
provide  themselves  with  pocket  money.  No  doubt  a 
good  many  of  these  travelers,  unaccustomed  to  disturb- 
ing emergencies  of  any  kind,  will  suffer  more  or  less 
in  their  minds.  But  serious  sympathy  will  be  wasted 
upon  them,  since  no  one  of  them  all  is  likely  to  go 
hungry  or  bedless  because  of  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion in  the  machinery  of  business.  All  practically 
are  in  possession  of  evidences  of  credit,  and  thev  are 
in  civilized  countries  where  the  value  of  securities — 
especially  of  American  securities — is  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood. There  will  be  a  disposition  everywhere,  not 
only  for  humane  and  sentimental,  but  for  business  rea- 
sons, to  help  them  out.  Our  official  representatives  are 
in  every  city  and  town,  and  they  have  been  instructed 
by  the  Washington  government  to  use  all  the  resources 
at  their  command  to  promote  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  traveling  compatriots.  All  will  get  home  in  due 
time  none  the  worse  for  the  experience. 

The  only  Americans  in  Europe  likely  to  suffer  seri- 
ous inconvenience  are  teachers  and  students  of  small 
means,  who  have  gone  over  upon  the  basis  of  narrow- 
banking  margins  and  who  may  be  compelled  to  remain 
beyond  the  period  of  their  calculations  and  subjected 
to  expenses  beyond  their  available  means.  All  such  will 
be  helped  out,  if  not  by  the  better  provided  ones,  then 
by  the  agents  of  the  government.  Xo  one  of  them  is 
in  serious  danger  of  lacking  the  means  to  live  or  ulti- 
mately the  chance  of  getting  home.  If  all  ordinary 
means  of  making  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  should 
fail,  then  the  government  will  send  transports  to  bring 
home  all  wdio  may  wish  to  come.  In  the  meantime  all 
Americans  in  Europe  who  have  sufficient  liberality  of 
mind  to  be  interested  in  anything  beyond  their  own 
necessities  are  in  the  thick  of  interesting  events.  And 
what  stories  they  will  have  to  tell  of  anxious  hours  and 
heroic  experiences !  

Xot  all  the  hardship,  let  us  reflect,  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  With  banking  facilities  nil  and  with 
transportation  broken,  there  will  now  be  a  period  in 
which  American  women  may  have  either  to  wear  their 
last  year's  gowns  and  bonnets  or  make  shift  with  such 
poor  substitutes  as  may  be  found  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
Grant  Avenue,  or  elsewhere.  It  will  be  some  time 
probably  before  our  ultra-fashion  element,  the  real  suf- 
ferers and  true  heroines  among  us.  will  be  able  to  find 
out  what  the  demimonde  of  Paris  is  wearing  and  doing. 
They  will  have  to  worry  along  instructed  only  by  their 
own  necessities  and  relieved  only  by  such  resources  as 
our  own  poor  country  can  yield.  This  phase  of  the 
situation  presents  a  very  real  distress,  a  truly  pitiable 
condition  of  things.  But  there  seems  no  way  of  evad- 
ing it.  We  shall  have  to  accept  the  discomfiture  as  best 
we  may.  

The  case  is  one  which  exhibits  conspicuously  the 
inexperience,  the  resourcelessness,  so  to  speak,  of 
our  State  Department.  America  is  now  the  one 
country  in  the  world  in  a  position  to  deal  posi- 
tively with  the  warring  governments  of  Europe, 
all  of  them  together  or  any  one  of  them  singly. 
Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  not  Mr. 
Bryan  demanded,  for  a  limited  period  at  least,  the 
neutralization  of  the  great  transatlantic  passenger 
liners?  The  expedient  seems  as  simple  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  urged 
from  Washington  in  terms  of  some  positiveness  it 
would  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  warring  countries. 
Then  for  a  time  at  least  there  would  have  been  no  in- 
terruption of  ordinary  and  non-belligerent  traffic,  no 
disturbance  of  mail  communication,  no  bother  of  an) 
kind.  The  trouble  with  our  State  Department  as  or- 
ganized at  present  is  that  it  carries  no  weight.  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bryan  it  is  just  a  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  to  which  nobody  listens  and  which  no- 
body heeds.  Under  the  late  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Root  it 
was  different.    The  department  not  only  knew    what  to 
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do,  but  it  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  And  it  had  the 
standing  in  the  foreign  world  which  intelligence  sup- 
ported  b)  -  and  hacked  by  large  powers  is 
certain  to  command.        

It  is  commonly  believed  at  Washington  that  the 
President  intends  u»  appoint  Attorney-General  Mc- 
Reynolds  to  the  associate  justiceship  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Lurton.  The  appointment  would  be 
respectable,  but  hardly  more  than  that.  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds  has  had  no  judicial  experience  and  his  rank  as 
a  lawyer  is  not  notably  high.  Before  he  came  into  the 
service  of  the  government  in  the  anti-trust  cases  a  few 
years  back  he  was  a  professor  in  the  legal  department  of 
a  little  jerk-water  university,  having  been  drawn  into 
that  position  from  a  very  modest  practice  as  a  country 
lawyer.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  had  some  experience  since. 
But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  experience  tending  to  develop 
large  powers  as  a  lawyer  or  the  judicial  attitude  of 
mind.  Mr.  McReynolds  is  temperamentally,  by  pro- 
pensity  and  by  habit,  a  prosecutor  rather  than  a  judge. 
It  would  seem  that  the  President  might  easily  go  far- 
ther and  fare  better.        

Mr.  Garrison,  also  of  the  President's  cabinet,  would 
make  an  admirable  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  the  solidity  of  mind  as  well  as  the  habits  of  mind 
which  make  a  good  judge.  However,  Mr.  Garrison 
would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  cabinet.  He  is  easily 
its  most  clear-headed  and  calmest  member.  He  had 
more  to  do  with  men  and  things  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  official  family.  He  has  a  more 
impressive  professional  background,  and  in  every  rela- 
tionship in  which  his  office  places  him  he  has  exhibited 
poise  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Garrison  would  dis- 
tinctlv  strengthen  the  Supreme  Bench.  Mr.  McRey- 
nolds. without  being  an  absolutely  unfit  man,  would 
bring  nothing  to  the  bench  in  the  way  of  increased 
wisdom  or  public  confidence. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ARENA. 


What  has  happened  to  the  Colonel?  Here  for  some- 
thing like  three  days  the  world  has  been  in  throes 
and  the  Colonel's  voice  does  not  mingle  in  the 
general  uproar.  It  is  the  first  situation  in  fifteen 
years  or  more  in  which  the  Colonel  has  not  appeared 
as  a  noisy  if  not  indeed  as  a  guiding  spirit.  Can  it  be 
that  this  wholly  unaccustomed  reticence  has  its  roots 
in  political  calculation?  Of  course  we  have  a  German 
vote  and  an  English  vote  and  an  Irish  vote  and  a 
French  vote  and  an  Italian  vote  and  a  Slavonic  vote. 
Mayhap  the  Colonel  has  taken  counsel  of  a  fine  political 
instinct  and  has  cramped  the  ardor  of  a  spirited  tem- 
perament to  the  end  that  he  may  tread  on  no  political 
toes  in  the  present  turmoil  of  sentiment  and  sympathy. 
Or,  maybe,  it  may  be  that  pesky  throat,  which  exhibits 
an  interesting  power  in  just  the  right  emergencies  over 
the  Colonel's  natural  tendencies  to  hasty  and  impetuous 
assertion  of  his  view  of  things. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"The  Argonaut"  Concurs. 

Oakland,  August  4,  1914. 
Editor  Argonaut:     In  your  notice  of  Crippen's  "Clay  and 
Fire"  you  quote  him  as  saying  that  our  new  ten  and  five-dollar 
gold   pieces  "were  undoubtedly  the  noblest  coins  produced  in 
any   country    in   two   hundred   years." 

Now   I    may  be  a  Philistine,  but   I  have  failed  to  hear  any 
person    with    artistic    sense    approve   the    St.    Gaudens   designs 
for  our  five,   ten,   and   twenty-dollar  gold  pieces.     They  violate 
every    principle   of    coin   design    as   established    by    Greek    art,  I 
adopted   by   the   Latins,   and    followed   by   the    moderns.      Nor  '■ 
arc    the    d-.-siyn?    consistent    with    themselves.      On    the    ten- 

r  piece  we  have  a  head  in  profile.     So  far  it  is  correct.  , 
Art   requires  the  profile.      But  why  that   head  of  a  white  girl,  j 
with   locks  of  hair  over  the  check  and  ear,   surmounted  by  a  ! 
vast    headdress  of   mutilated   tail    feathers  of   some   impossible1 
liir-l?      It    is    not    art   except    in    caricature.      In    coin    designs  ! 
birds  and  animals  arc  idealized  or  conventionalized.     The  bird  i 
on  the  ten-dollar  piece  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  both,   and  pre-  ! 
>ent   nature.     The   result   is   neither   an   eagle  nor  a   mud-hen. 
ne  ever  saw  an  eagle  in   such   a  position,  nor  with   such 
:ment  of  feathers,  nor  such   feathers  on  the  second 
joint  ]  he  figure  is  utterly  without  dignity,  natural- 

t  nobility. 
The  twenty-dollar  piece  attempts  to  present  a  female  figure, 
full   front,  and   the  result   is  contemptible.     There  is  no  yrace, 
beauty,  poise,  nor  point  in   it,   from   the  ridiculous   little  nose 
ami  frowsy  hair  !•■  the  uninviting  bare  leg,  with  knee  raised 
d    tor    no    purpose    demanded    by    art    or    human    in- 
I   have  passed   over  the  five-dollar  piece,  which  does! 
to  the  level  of  the  art  of  a  beer  slug. 
The  coins  which  these  stl  .  ■  re  justly  regarded  here 

(nd  abroad  as  the  purest  in  heraldic  design  and  beauty  of  any  i 

Dins   in    the  modern    world. 
I   regrel   that   Mi  prs  in  saying  that  the  five  and 

liar  pieces  of  St.  Gaudens;  were  driven  out  of  the  mints 
by  public  disfavor.  They  ought  to  have  been,  but  were  not. 
and  must  remain  to  offend  good  taste  until  Congress  orders 
then    to  the  melting  pot.  Jno.  P.  Ikish. 


What  is  that  mysterious  something  that  is  called  racial 
sympathy?  Is  it  induced  by  a  mere  sentiment  created  by 
contiguity,  language,  religion,  and  tradition,  or  is  it  more 
definite  than  this,  some  actual  distinctive  potency  that  runs 
through  human  veins  and  that  divides  race  from  race,  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  inherited  cell  of  Professor  Weis- 
mann,  which  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son  and  which 
explains  resemblances  and  traits?  When  we  look  at  the  Slav 
peoples  we  are  compelled  by  the  facts  to  incline  toward  the 
latter  theory.  For  the  Slav  races  are  not  now  contiguous. 
They  have  neither  the  same  language  nor  the  same  religion, 
and  surely  a  mere  vague  realization  of  a  common  origin  can 
hardly  account  for  a  certain  unified  passion  that  runs  all 
through  these  people  and  that  is  likely  to  defy  both  frontiers 
and  local  patriotisms.  The  Slavs  number  about  140,000,000 
souls,  a  host  large  enough  to  be  formidable,  and  strong 
enough  to  pull  Europe  out  of  her  bed,  as  indeed  it  threatens 
to  do.  About  100,000,000  of  Slavs  are  in  Russia.  There  are 
15,000,000  Slavs  in  Poland,  and  they  seem  determined  to  re- 
main Slavs  in  spite  of  the  dividing  barriers  between  them 
that  have  been  drawn  by  a  benevolent  Europe  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  them  from  doing  what  they  seem  now  re- 
solved to  do.  The  Czechs  number  5,000,000,  and  the  Slovaks 
2,500,000.  The  remainder  are  made  up  of  Servians,  Bul- 
garians, and  Roumanians.  A  combination  of  evil  statecraft 
and  fate  has  scattered  these  people  broadcast  over  eastern 
Europe.  To  a  great  extent  they  are  divided  by  religion  and 
language.  They  find  themselves  in  many  different  armies, 
and  not  always  indisposed  to  fight  with  each  other.  But  they 
remain  Slavs  at  heart  and  responsive  to  this  strange  and  mys- 
terious call   of  blood.  

As  I  tried  to  show  last  week,  the  movement  toward  a 
Slav  federation  began  several  years  ago,  and  its  history 
shows  many  a  great  name  not  usually  identified  with  the  sub- 
terranean policies  involved.  The  world  has  not  yet  forgotten 
Pobiedonoszeff.  the  late  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  that 
grim  and  implacable  man,  a  sort  of  Russian  John  Knox,  whom 
we  commonly  associate  with  the  destructive  work  of  Jew- 
baiting  rather  than  with  the  constructive  work  of  the  Slav  fed- 
eration. But  the  Slav  federation  was  very  close  to  his  heart. 
With  the  deep  and  cunning  insight  that  belongs  to  the  tem- 
perament of  the  churchman  rather  than  to  that  of  the  patriot, 
Pobiedonoszeff  knew  well  that  religious  unity  was  essential  to 
political  unity,  and  so  he  made  it  his  supreme  object  to  win 
all  erring  Slavs  from  Catholicism  back  to  orthodoxy.  That 
all  Slavs  should  speak  Russian  was  also  important,  but  sec- 
ondarily so.  Pobiedonoszeff  believed  in  the  fighting  force  of 
men  who  say  their  prayers,  and  rather  a  sensible  belief,  too, 
come  to  think  of  it  in  the  light  of  history-  A  cynical  ob- 
server once  said  that  if  the  Japanese  could  only  be  Chris- 
tianized they  would  then  cease  to  say  their  prayers  and  could 
be  easily  conquered.  But  it  is  surprising  how  men  will  fight 
after  a  brief  inner  communion  with  the  God  of  peace. 
Pobiedonoszeff  believed  that  when  all  Slavs  said  their  prayers 
in  the  same  language  there  would  be  "something  doing"  in 
the  Slav  world.  His  was  not  an  ingratiating  figure.  He  was 
one  of  those  lean  men  who  lie  awake  of  nights  against  whom 
it  will  be  remembered  the  world  was  once  warned  by  Csesar. 
He  was  ascetic  and  filled  with  the  quiet,  quenchless  fire  of 
the  fanatic.  It  was  an  ill  day  for  the  Czar  when  Pobiedonos- 
zeff died,  since  his  place  was  at  once  to  be  taken  by  the 
nasty  Sludges,  who  by  their  peepings  and  peerings  into 
spiritualism  raised  the  superstitions  of  their  master  almost 
to  a  mania.  

The  latest  of  these  ill-smelling  creatures  is  Rasputin,  w:hose 
life  was  attempted  a  few  days  ago  by  a  fanatical  adherent 
of  his  equally  malodorous  predecessor,  Iliador.  If  Russia 
should  go  to  war  her  chief  danger  would  be  the  sway  that 
these  necromancers  exercise  over  the  mind  of  the  Czar.  But 
let  us  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  even  to  his  majesty 
the  devil.  It  is  said  that  Rasputin  prevented  war  between 
Russia  and  Austria  eighteen  months  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
Balkan  unpleasantness.  But  Rasputin  has  now  changed  his 
views  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  provoke  hostilities  by  means 
of  his  table-turning  juggleries  and  his  voices  from  the  nether 
world.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  get  his  daughter  into  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
girls'  schools  of  St.  Petersburg.  Evidently  Rasputin  is  not 
wholly  above  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world. 
The  woman  who  tried  to  kill  him  said  that  he  was  anti- 
Christ,  which  shows  her  to  be  a  person  of  some  intelligence 
and  discrimination.  She  knelt  in  the  street  and  handed  him  a 
letter,  and  while  he  was  reading  it  she  stabbed  him.  The 
Czar  is  said  to  have  been  much  grieved  and  to  have  made 
constant  inquiries  as  to  his  friend's  condition,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  seems  good  reason  to  expect  his  recovery.  When 
one  looks  at  Iliador  and  at  Rasputin  one  looks  at  Russia. 


trian  intervention.     The  astuteness  of  the  Russian  diplomacy 
was    never   better    shown,    and    for    its    immediate   motive    we 
have  to  look  to  the  annexation   of   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina. 
Russia  fully  expected  that  the  war  with  Turkey  would  sooner 
or  later  cause  Austrian  interference,  and  it  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  do   so.     The   aggressive  behavior  of   Servia   toward 
Austria  at  that  time  was  a  calculated  move  in  the  game.     It 
.  was   meant   to   provoke  war   with   the  Allies,    but   Austria   did 
j  not    want    war    under    such    conditions.      She    knew    well    the 
:  meaning  of  the  Servian  affronts,  and  she  knew  also  that  if  she 
resented   them,    as    she   was    expected    to    do,    she    would   find 
i  herself  instantly  at  a   disadvantage.     So   she  swallowed  them 
with    Christian   meekness,    but   none    the   less   she   determined 
to  remember  them  until  the  cards  should  be  more  favorable, 
i  that  is  to  say  until  the  Balkan  League  should  quarrel  among 
itself.     That  time  has  now  come,  and  the  assassination  of  the 
crown  prince  gives  her  precisely  the  pretext  that  was  sure  to 
come    sooner   or   later   and   that    Autsria   would    herself   have 
manufactured  in  good  time. 


The   strength   of   the   various   armies   is   already   fairly   well 
,  known,    although    it    may    be    confessed    that    such    figures    as 
I  these  have  very  little  meaning  so  far  as  practical  realization 
I  is  concerned.     They  produce   about  the   same  effect  upon   the 
mind   as  the  astronomer   who   tries   to    explain   to   us  the   im- 
mensities   of    inter-stellar    space.      We    find    further    evidence 
of   Russia's   foresight   and   intention   when   we   remember  that 
she    has   lately   enacted   the   retention   with    the   colors    of   the 
Fourth  Class  for  an  additional  period  of  three  months,  which 
increases  her  peace  establishment  to   1,700,000  men,  or  2,000- 
000    during    the    winter    months.      This    gives   her   a    total    of 
i  3,500,000   fully   trained  men   and   800,000   partly  trained   men. 
:  But  there  is  always  a  mystery  about  the  Russian  army.     Only 
the   initiated   know  just   how   big   it   is.      General    Blume,    the 
German  military  expert,   says  that  Russia  can  place  6,665,000 
trained  men  in  the  field  and  that  she  could  easily  add  another 
million   and  a   half  of  partially  trained   men.      Russia's  army 
bill  in  1914  was  $445,000,000.     Against  this  unthinkable  horde 
;  of   men   Germanj-    could   place    in    the    field   3,530,000   trained 
soldiers   and   Austria-Hungary   2,000,000    trained   soldiers.      If 
France    were    involved   it   would   mean    1,500,000   to    the    Slav 
side.     England's  army  is  only  275,000,  and  therefore  does  not 
count.     But  England's  navy  would  count  heavily  against  what- 
ever  vulnerable   points   she   could   find. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  Count  Tol- 
stoy made  a  curious  prediction  that  seems  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  story  was  told,  I  think,  by  his  niece, 
who  said  that  the  German  Emperor  and  King  Edward  once 
asked  the  Czar  to  obtain  for  them  some  special  communi- 
cation from  Count  Tolstoy,  and  preferably  one  dealing  with 
the  state  of  Europe  and  of  the  nature  of  a  prophecy.  The 
Czar,  not  wishing  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  great 
novelist,  sent  for  his  niece  and  asked  her  to  approach  her 
uncle  and  to  secure  his  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
foreign  monarchs.  The  count,  she  said,  was  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  the  task  set  him,  but  eventually  he  recalled  a  dream 
or  vision  that  had  often  recurred  to  him  and  that  might,  he 
thought,  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  repeat.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  about  the  year  1914  there  would  be  a  great  war  in 
the  Balkans  and  that  this  would  be  followed  by  a  European 
upheaval  that  would  continue  for  about  fifteen  years.  During 
its  progress  a  great  military  genius  would  appear  who  was 
to  be  a  "Slav-Mongolian"  and  that  he  would  dominate  Eu- 
rope by  force  of  arms.  Count  Tolstoy's  niece  said  that  she 
took  down  this  story  from  her  uncle's  dictation,  wrote  it 
out  carefully,  and  carried  it  to  the  Czar,  who  presumably 
transmitted  it  to  King  Edward  and  the  German  Emperor.  I 
am  repeating  the  story  from  memory,  but  it  is  substantially 
correct  and  it  becomes  of  interest  at  the  present  juncture. 
We  all  of  us  hasten  to  disavow  any  sympathy  with  supersti- 
tions, but  few  of  us  are  so  very  superior  as  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  them.  Sidney  Corvn. 


At  a  cost  of  $12,000,000,  requiring  five  years  to  com- 
plete, the  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  been  opened.  It  unites 
Buzzard's  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay  by  a  waterway  of 
a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  minimum 
width  of  100  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  canal's  width  and 
depth  are  greater  than  those  of  the  first  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  tonnage  through  it  probably  will  be  for  many 
years  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
canal  is  thirteen  miles  long  between  thirty-foot  depths 
in  the  two  bays  and  eight  miles  long  from  shore  to 
shore.  In  colonial  days  engineers  examined  the 
grounds  many  times,  and  George  Washington  ordered 
a  report  on  the  cost.  There  were  five  attempts  to  open 
a  canal  before  this  one.  Twenty-five  thousand  vessels 
sail  around  Cape  Cod  every  year,  and  2131  vessels 
have  been  wrecked  on  Pollock's  Rip,  where  there  are 
10S2  hours  of  fog  annuallv. 


Since  1899  it  is  estimated  that  the  wireless  telegraph 
M  ca  has  been  responsible  for  the  saving  of  more  than 
F0 ,v)  lives. 


Since  the  close  of  the  Balkan  war  we  have  been  allowed 
to  peep  behind  the  scenes  and  to  learn  something  of  the  i 
forces  that  brought  that  war  to  pass.  That  the  Balkan  states  [ 
should  have  been  able  to  show  such  entire  and  such  sudden 
agreement  with  one  another  was  evidence  of  carefully  ma- 
tured plans  that  with  an  equal  care  were  kept  out  of  sight. 
But  now  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  was  actually  the 
engineer  standing  behind  the  levers  and  in  full  control  of 
them.  The  intention  of  Russia  was  to  secure  a  Slav  com- 
bination in  southern  Europe  that  must  necessarily  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Panslav  movement,  no  matter  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  None  the  less  Russia  expected  to 
direct  it  against  Austria,  and  the  war  with  Turkey  was 
meant  as  little  more  than  a  provocation  or  as  a  bait  to  Aus- 


The  theory  that  glass  bottles  serve  to  focus  the  sun's 
rays  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  forest  and  brush  fires  is 
current  in  California.  In  the  course  of  seven  years' 
study  of  the  causes  of  fires  in  this  state,  however,  the 
forest  service  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  single  in- 
stance in  verification  of  the  theory.  Furthermore,  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  by  forest  officers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  verifying  it,  but  so  far  without  suc- 
cess. 

The  Philippine  Islands  produce  approximated  10,- 
000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  yearly.  Almost  all  of  this  is 
made  from  the  sap  of  the  nipa  palm  that  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  various  swamps  of  the  country. 


August  8,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  HICKS-BROWN  DIVORCE. 


Also  the  Effective  Results  of  an  Advertisement. 


There  is  always  a  beginning  to  an  end.  What  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know.  What  I  know  most  about  is  the  end  and 
the  appendix.  Of  course  all  the  differences  leading  up 
to  the  last  act  were  thoroughly  aired  in  court  and  in 
the  newspapers,  but  it  was  the  final  act  of  brutality  on 
.Mr.  Hicks-Brown's  part  that  was  especially  dilated 
upon,  and  for  weeks  this  "fiend  in  human  form''  was 


weeks,  in  her  flurried  state  of  mind,  she  did  not  notice 
— but  after  that  time  passed  very  slowly  indeed. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  life  apart  from  Mr.  Hicks- 
Brown  was  very,  very  dull — and  lonely.  Yes,  she 
had  been  hasty — too  hasty — but  there  was  no  turning 
back  now.  She  had  burned  her  bridges,  and,  besides, 
had  ever  a  Lovedale  retraced  a  step  once  taken?  No! 
And  she  held  her  pretty  nose  a  little  higher  and  tried 
to  look  haughtily  don't-care-ish,  all  the  time  feeling 
very  miserable  indeed. 

Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  add  to  her  load  of 
sorrow.  She  was  pointed  out  on  the  street  as  a  "colo- 
nist" ;  men  about  the  hotel  where  she  boarded  tried  to 


tremulous   voice   whispered:     "Mabel,   can'l 
we  make  it  all  up?     Tell  me,  little  girl." 

She  told  him,  right  then  and  there;  and  half  an  hour 
after  that  they  stood  in  the  study  of  the  parsonage  close 
by — Hicks-Brown  would  have  it  so — for  all  the  world 
like  a  pair  of  elopers,  and  what  had  taken  nearly  five 
months  to  untie  was  retied  in  five  minutes. 

And  that  was  the  real  end  of  the  celebrated  Hicks- 
Brown  divorce  case — the  part  that  only  a  small  mi- 
nority  of   the   newspaper-reading  public  knows   about. 

R.  L.  Ketch  dm. 


execrated  by   dames  and   damsels   all  over  this  broad 
land,  and  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown  was  an  object  of  heartfelt    thrust  their  attentions  upon  her;  and  although  she  met, 
commiseration  on  all  sides.  :  through  the  pastor  of  the  church  she  attended,  and  at 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Hicks-Brown  had    the  home  of  her  attorney,  many  of  the  nicest  people 


in  the  city,  she  was  almost  entirely  ignored  in  a  social 
way,  and  it  galled  her  immeasurably.  She,  a  Lovedale 
— yes,  and  a  Hicks-Brown;  for  even  if  the  man  who 
had  bestowed  the  last  name  on  her  did  work  for  a 
living  it  was  a  name  to  be  proud  of — to  be  ostracized 
by  these  insignificant  country  people,  half  the  men 
among  whom  attended  balls  in  Prince  Albert  or  cut- 
away coats  !  The  idea !  As  if  she  cared !  And  yet  she 
did  care  a  great  deal. 

And  Mr.  Hicks-Brown?  He  was  working  away  as 
though  fighting  time.  He  never  gave  himself  a  mo- 
ment, if  he  could  help  it,  for  thought.  Not  a  word  had 
passed  between  him  and  a  member  of  the  Lovedale 
family  since  the  day  his  wife  had  flung  herself  out  of 
the  house  and  returned  to  her  parents.  He  heard  she 
had  gone  West  for  a  divorce,  and  it  made  him  wince, 
but  he  shut  his  mouth  more  tightly  and  went  at  his 


work  still  harder.     There  were  times  when  he  had  to  |  cent  years  considerable  quantities  are  being  exported  to 
think,  and  they  were  not  pleasant  times.     There  was 


been  more  like  the  men  who  are  held  up  as  model  hus- 
bands by  the  knowing  members  of  certain  ladies'  so-  \ 

cieties,  he  and  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown — she  whom  only  two 

short  years  since  he  had  promised  to  love  and  cherish 

— would  be  living  in  peace  and  amity,  to  say  nothing 

of  conjugal  happiness,  even  unto  this  day;  and  if  Mrs. 

Hicks-Brown  had  been  anything  but  the  only  child  of 

a  very  rich  and  foolishly  indulgent  papa,  things  might 

have  been  different.     But  Mr.  Hicks-Brown  was  just 

as  much  used  to  having  his  own  way  as  was  his  pretty 

spouse,  and  the  natural  result  were  family  rows,  more 

or  less  insignificant  in  character.  At  first  Mr.  Hicks- 
Brown  was  inclined  to  give  in,  just  as  all  dutiful  hub- 
bies are;  but  he  saw  the  shoals  of  trouble  on  to  which 

this  course  was  causing  him  to  drift,  and  concluded, 

after   mature   consideration,  that   it   was   his  will   that 

should  dominate   in  the   Hicks-Brown   family,   and   he 

fixed  his  plan  of  procedure  and  governed  his  actions 

accordingly.    Mrs.  Hicks-Brown,  with  feminine  insight, 

perceived  at  an  early  stage  of  the  game  what  her  lord's  |  one  in  particular.    A  few  months  before,  he  had  begun 

to  build,  unknown  to  his  wife,  a  handsome  new  house 
in  her  favorite  suburb — and  the  time  came  for  him  to 
occupy  it,  and  she  was  not  there  to  enjoy  it.  His 
younger  sister,  an  orphan,  who  had  just  finished  school 
and  had  come  to  live  with  him,  was  delighted  with 
everything.  She  ran  all  over  the  house,  fairly  gushing 
with  pleasure,  and  did  not  know  that  her  brother,  sitting 
amid  the  confusion  of  furniture  in  the  front  hall,  was 
thinking  of  how  much  some  one  else  would  have  been 
pleased.  And  there  were  two  big  tears  on  his  cheeks 
when  he  remembered  himself  and  arose  to  superintend 
the  work  of  arranging  furniture. 

Everybody  who  reads  the  papers  remembers  the 
Hicks-Brown  divorce  trial — how  the  defendant  paid  no 
attention  to  the  suit;  how  the  judge,  in  granting  a  de- 
cree without  alimony,  scored  the  fair  plaintiff  for  seek- 
ing a  divorce  on  such  trivial  grounds,  and  assured  her 
that  he  allowed  a  decree  only  because  it  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  it  was  a  case  of  incompatibility;  and  how, 
two  days  after  receiving  her  decree,  the  plaintiff  left 
suddenly  and  everybody  said,  "I  told  you  so — I  knew 
she'd  go  as  soon  as  she  got  it." 

But  everybody  does  not  know  that  the  reason  she 
left  so  suddenly  was  that  she  received  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing her  father's  death,  or  that  when  she  reached 
home  she  found  that  he  had  died  a  bankrupt. 

Hicks-Brown  knew  it,  and  his  heart  ached  with  the 
longing  to  go  to  her  aid — and  then  the  Hicks-Brown 
pride  came  to  the  surface,  and  his  heart  hardened  with 
a  cold  snap,  and  he  bent  himself  to  his  work  harder 
than  ever. 

One  morning,  as  he  rode  into  town,  Henry  Hicks- 
Brown  was  thinking  how  lonely  his  sister  must  be 
sometimes  out  there  in  that  slow  little  suburb,  and  an 
idea  struck  him.  "By  Jove !"  he  thought,  "it's  the  very 
thing.  There  are  lots  of  nice  girls  who  would  jump  at 
the  chance  to  be  companion  to  so  jolly  a  girl  as  Lottie." 
And  he  stopped  at  the  Sol  office  and  left  a  "Want"  ad- 
vertisement, which  stated  that  a  young  lady  desired  a 
companion  who  was  able  to  speak  French  and  pos- 
sessed sundry  other  accomplishments;  must  furnish 
best    references ;    would    receive    liberal    salary,    etc. 

Apply  in  person  at  residence.  No.  Grove  Street." 

Mabel  Hicks-Brown,  discussing  ways  and  means  with 
her  mother  at  their  slimly  furnished  breakfast-table 
next  morning,  saw  this  advertisement.  "It's  the  very 
thing,  mamma,  and  I'm  going  to  see  about  it  today. 
Something  must  be   done,   and   I'm   the  one  to   do   it, 

"But,  Mabel,  it  seems  so — so — why,  the  idea  of " 

"There,  there's  no  use  saying  a  word,  mamma.  We 
can't  be  choosers  any  more."    And  so  it  was  settled. 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Mabel  Hicks-Brown 
rang  the  door  of  the  house  on  Grove  Street  indicated 
in  the  advertisement  and  was  admitted  by  a  trim  maid, 
who  seemed  to  know  her  errand,  and  ushered  her  into  a 
pretty  drawing-room  on  the  right. 

Somehow  the  room  had  a  familiar  look.  At  least 
there  were  things  in  it  that  seemed  familiar.  That  pic- 
ture in  the  dark  corner — she  must  have  seen  it  before. 
She  rose  to  look  at  it,  and  as  she  did  so  some  one  came 
hurriedly  into  the  room.  Turning,  she  stood  face  to 
face  with  Henry  Hicks-Brown. 

For  a  full  half-minute  they  stood  staring  at  each 
other,  stunned.  Then  Mabel,  weak  from  the  strain 
of  the  weeks  and  months  just  passed,  gave  a  shuddering 
sob  and  sank  to  the  floor. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  found  herself  upon  the  divan 
in  the  corner,  with  a  pair  of  strong  arms  about  her 
and  a  very  dear  face  close  to  her  own,  while  a  deep, 


In  South  America,  it  is  estimated,  no  less  than 
10,000,000  mate  drinkers  are  to  be  found,  for  yerba 
mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea — Ilex  paraguayensis — was 
known  and  used  long  before  the  discovery  of  either  of 
the  Americas.  The  mate  plant  is  really  an  evergreen 
tree,  which  grows  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 
is  very  bushy  and  beautiful,  and  resembles  an  orange 
tree.  It  has  no  spines,  the  leaves  are  bright  green,  the 
small  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  the  tiny 
berries  are  purplish  black.  In  gathering  the  natives  go 
out  and  cut  the  branches  from  the  trees  found  in  the 
forests  and  pile  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  haystack. 
After  all  available  material  has  been  gathered  the 
piles  are  then  carried  to  their  villages,  where  they  un- 
dergo a  process  of  torrefaction,  or  smoking,  for  about 
three  days,  and  the  leaves  are  then  broken  up  into  pow- 
der and  are  ready  for  the  market.  Paraguayan  tea 
resembles  our  tea  and  coffee  in  that  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  leaves  shows  that  they  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the'  essential  oils,  chlorophyl,  resins,  and  other 
egetable  ingredients,  both  tannin  and  caffein.     In  re- 


intentions  were;  and  as  she  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  her  way,  she  decided  that  it  was  too  late 
to  begin  knocking  under — and  there  you  have  what 
was  presumably  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

It  was  a  dog — not  only  a  dog,  but  a  young-lady  dog 
that  Mr.  Hicks-Brown  termed  a  "measly,  dodgasted 
pug" — that  caused  the  climax.  This  was  in  the  day 
when  the  pug  was  in  fashion.  If  there  was  any  crea- 
ture on  earth  that  Mr.  Hicks-Brown  loathed  and  de- 
spised it  was  a  pug,  and  his  better  half,  aware  of  this 
antipathy,  had,  with  characteristic  feminine  perversity, 
availed  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  possess  her- 
self of  one  of  those  interesting  animals. 

He  stood  it,  however,  as  long  as  he  could,  but  the 
end  had  to  come. 

Mr.  Hicks-Brown  was  an  architect,  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  been  invited  to  pre- 
pare the  plans  for  a  public  building.  The  plans  were 
drawn  and  accepted  by  the  committee,  which,  however, 
returned  them  to  him  for  certain  important  alterations ; 
and  they  were  laid  on  the  table  in  his  den,  to  be  at- 
tended to  when  he  returned  home  in  the  late  afternoon 
of  a  certain  day. 

Xow  it  so  happened  that  Vic,  the  pug  aforemen- 
tioned, was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  she  chose 
this  very  afternoon  for  an  exploring  tour  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house. 

When  Mr.  Hicks-Brown  entered  his  den,  about  five 
o'clock,  he  saw  at  once  that  portions  of  his  plans  were 
missing,  and,  supposing  that  his  wife  had  taken  them  to 
show  to  some  visitor,  he  hurried  downstairs. 
"Where  are  those  plans?"  he  asked. 
"What  plans,  dear?"  softly  inquired  Mrs.  Hicks- 
Brown,  sliding  her  caramel  into  one  cheek,  and  still 
keeping  one  eye  on  a  particularly  thrilling  page  of  the 
yellow-back  novel  in  her  lap. 

"What — what  plans !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't 
take  those  Calumet  Building  plans  from  my  table?" 
asked  Mr.  Hicks-Brown  in  some  agitation. 

"Oh-h !"  said  his  spouse,  mildly  surprised.  "Why,  it 
must  have  been  those  that  Vic  had." 

"That — Vic— had  !"  howled  Mr.  Hicks-Brown.  "And 
pray,  where  are  they  now?" 

"Don't  get  excited,  dear.  Were  they  anything  in  par- 
ticular? Vic  had  some  old,  soiled  pieces  of  cloth  play- 
ing with  them  awhile  ago;  but  I  supposed  they  were 
some  you  had  thrown  into  the  waste-basket,  so  I  burned 
— Henry!    What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

But  Henry  did  not  answer.  He  strode  over  to  the 
cushion  whereon  the  offending  Vic  was  taking  her 
afternoon  siesta,  gripped  her  firmly  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and,  despite  his  wife's  hysterical  protests,  opened 
the  door  and  kicked  the  howling  animal  into  the  street, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  when  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown 
would  have  rushed  to  rescue  her  pet,  he  took  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  forced  her  into  a  chair,  noting  with 
grim  satisfaction  as  he  did  so  that  a  couple  of  street 
arabs  were  making  off  with  Vic. 

That  day  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown  went  home  to  her 
mother,  and  two  weeks  later  she  was  a  member  of  the 
divorce  colony  in  a  Western  city,  seeking  freedom 
from  matrimonial  bonds  on  the  ground  of  "cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment,"  which  she  expected  the  court, 
when  her  case  was  presented,  to  understand  as  having 
been  applied  to  her,  instead  of  to  Vic. 

In  the  state  where  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown  sought  her  di- 
vorce, it  took  only  three  months  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence, and  the  legal  formalities  consumed  very  little 
time:  but.  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Hicks-Brown  did  not 
find  it  easy  to  pass  the  time.     The  first  three  or  four 


Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  experiments  are  being  made  with  the  view 
of  using  it  in  the  army  supplies  of  these  countries. 


Flour  milling  is  generally  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant industry  in  Hungary.  There  are  21,000  flour  mills 
in  operation,  about  ninety  per  cent  of  which  are  small 
mills  that  supply  only  the  demands  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  situated.  The  remainder  are  steam 
mills  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  and 
prepared  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets.  Hungary 
grows  large  quantities  of  wheat,  and  certain  grades  of 
it  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  At  present  it  some- 
times happens  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  Hungarian 
wheat  is  bought  by  the  Austrian  mills  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Austrian  railways  that  the  Hungarian 
mills  are  forced  to  import  Russian  wheat.  Hungarian 
coal  mines,  operated  by  the  government,  are  unprofit- 
able. Recently  it  was  estimated,  based  on  past  years, 
that  the  net  loss  to  the  government  on  all  the  coal 
mines  it  owns  and  operates  would  be  at  least  $300,000 
for  the  present  year. 

^i» 

Recently  the  largest  electric  lamp  in  the  world  was 
lighted  in  the  New  York  navy  yard.  On  a  clear  night 
the  beams  of  this  giant  searchlight  will  be  visible  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  away.  There  is  no  other  lamp 
like  it  in  existence.  It  is  called  the  Beck  searchlight 
and  is  the  invention  of  Heinrich  Beck,  a  German 
scientist,  who  has  been  conducting  the  tests  of  his 
lamp  for  the  United  States  government.  For  coast  de- 
fense a  sixty-inch  reflector  is  now  in  use.  Such  a  re- 
flector attached  to  the  Beck  searchlight  gives  1.000,- 
000,000  candlepower  as  against  180.000.000  candle- 
power  now  obtainable. 


The  copper-charged  water  from  the  Czar  mine  at 
Bisbee,  Arizona,  is  discharged  into  a  flume  with  a 
gentle  incline,  which  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  metal 
junk.  The  tin  cans  of  the  little  city  are  all  used  this 
way,  and  an  occasional  carload  is  shipped  in  from 
camps  near  by.  The  process  is  known  as  replacement, 
and  consists  of  minute  particles  of  iron  being  removed 
by  the  copper-charged  water,  while  a  particle  of  cop- 
per replaces  it.  The  recovery  of  pure  copper  is  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Built  at  the  almost  prohibitory  cost  of  $20:1.00(1  a 
mile,  the  Sao  Paulo  railroad  in  Brazil  last  year  earned 
on  its  main  line  more  than  $100,000  a  mile,  and  was 
able  to  pay  fourteen  per  cent  on  its  common  stock. 
The  largest  part  of  its  earnings  come  from  coffee.  It 
probably  earns  more  money  per  mile  of  road  than  any 
other  railroad  anywhere  on  either  American  continent. 
It  is  a  little  over  eighty  miles  in  length. 


Next  to  the  United  States  and  Russia.  India  is  the 
largest  wheat-producing  country.  The  Tata  Iron 
Works  in  Bengal,  employing  8000  men,  have  laid  down 
iron  in  San  Francisco  at  less  than  the  price  charged 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  India's  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  stands  easily  fir^t  in  the  world,  being 
far  more  extensive  than  that  of  Egypt  or  America. 

For  the  first  time  since  183'>  has  an  American  crew 
won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  the  English  water 
classic.  This  feat  has  linn  accomplished  by  the  Har- 
vard second  crew,  which  after  defeating  Leandcr  and 
Winnipeg,  recently  won  the  final  race  from  the  Union 
Boat  Club  crew  of  Boston.  The  race  was  rowed  over 
the  famous   Henley -on-the-Thames  com 
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MAETERLINCK  AND  OTHERS. 


The  London  Season  Ends  with  Three  First  Performances. 


This  has  been  a"  busy  week  for  first-nighters,  for  dur- 
l  the  final  days  of  the  "Season"  they  have  had  their 
choice  of  no  fewer  than  three  first  performances,  the 
last  on  the  list  being  the  initial  licensed  production  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna."  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  The  "Belgian  Shakespeare's"  piece  en 
lrois  actes  was  written  twelve  years  ago.  and  while  it 
From  his  workshop  some  of  his  London 
admirers  arranged  for  it*  immediate  performance  on 
But  they  had  reckoned  without  the  lord 
chamberlain.  That  potent  Pooh-Bah  of  the  English 
stage  was  shocked  at  what  he  deemed  the  indecency  of 
"Monna  Vanna";  the  story  goes  that  in  reading  the 
French  original  he  mistook  "mic  sous  son  manteau"  for 
"nue  sons  son  manteau"  and  hence  reached  the  conclu- 
iliat  the  heroine  was  to  appear  in  puris  naturalibus. 
Whatever  Lady  Godiva  may  have  done  in  Coventry  in 
the  good  old  days,  it  would  never  do  to  allow  the  sub- 
jects of  King  George  to  be  corrupted  with  the  vision 
of  a  lady  "nue  sans  son  manteau."  Consequently 
"Monna  Vanna"  was  scored  across  with  a  big  blue 
pencil  and  pigeonholed  in  Mrs.  Grundy's  secret  cabinet. 
I  now  J.  T.  Grein  and  his  Independent  Players 
have  arisen  and  Pooh-Bah  has  relented.  Perhaps  he 
has  learned  a  little  more  French  in  the  interval.  What- 
ever the  explanation.  Mr.  Grein.  who  the  other  day  got 
Ibsen's  "'".hosts"  rescued  from  Mrs.  Grundy's  ban,  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  powers  that  be  that 
"Monna  Vanna"  is  not  so  naked  as  she  looks,  with  the 
result  that  she  appeared  in  all  her  beauty  on  the  stage 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  without  a  single  Londoner 
being  a  penny  the  worse. 

For.  after  all.  "Monna  Vanna"  is  like  the  bulk  of 
Maeterlinck's  other  plays  in  that  it  is  concerned  more 
with  unseen  emotion  than  visible  wickedness.  The 
has  some  kinship  with  the  Godiva  legend.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Pisa  was  besieged  by 
the  Florentine  general.  Prinzivalli,  who.  when  the  city 
was  at  his  mercy  through  failure  of  food,  offers  to 
send  the  citizens  a  new  supply  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion on  condition  that  Monna  Vanna,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  the  Pisan  commander,  shall  visit  him  in  his 
tent  naked  save  for  her  mantle.  With  the  spirit  of 
Lady  Godiva.  Monna  Vanna  accepts  the  proposal,  only 
to  find  that  Prinzivalli  is  an  old  and  devoted  lover  who' 
has  no  thought  of  attempting  her  virtue.  At  this  crisis 
of  the  enemies  of  Prinzivalli  come  upon  the  scene, 
and  to  escape  them  he  flees  to  Pisa  with  Monna  Vanna. 
But  the  heroine's  husband  refuses  to  believe  that  she 
is  as  pure  as  when  she  left  the  city,  and  in  the  end  she 
has  to  affirm  she  has  been  ravished  in  order  that  she 
may  save  Prinzivalli  from  her  husband's  vengeance  by 
professing  her  eagerness  to  become  his  gaoler. 

In  such  a  bald  outline  as  the  foregoing  the  tent 
scene  may  suggest  more  than  the  reality  conveyed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  far  more  restrained  than  some 
of  the  bedroom  scenes  of  modern  plays.  In  short,  the 
anticipation  was  more  excitng  than  the  reality.  During 
the  dialogue  of  the  first  act.  in  which  much  was  made 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  Monna  Vanna  was  to  be 
subjected,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  visit  to  Prinzi-  I 
valli's  tent  was  to  be  a  shocking  affair:  but  when  the 
scene  changed  to  the  tent  no  one  save  Constance  Col- 
lier could  have  told  whether  her  attire  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  her  cloak.  Xo  doubt  Maeterlinck 
intends  us  to  regard  the  incident  as  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing, perhaps  of  the  nakedness  of  truth ;  but  to  make 
it  figure  so  persistently  in  the  plot  is  to  create  doubt  of 
the  disinterested  love  which  Prinzivalli  declares  he  has 
cherished  for  so  many  years.  As  presented  by  Mr. 
Grein's  Independent  Players  "Monna  Vanna"  will  cor- 
rupt no  morals.  And  now  that  it  has  been  performed 
under  official  license  and  morbid  curiosity  has  been 
satisfied  the  probabilities  are  that  its  future  representa- 
tions will  be  confined  to  the  dilettante  rather  than  the 
commercial  stage. 

Another  novelty  of  the  week  was  provided  by  Charles 
Manners  at  his  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  opera  season  j 
in    the    form    of    a    first    English    version    of    Wilhelm 
Kienzl's   "Der   Evangelimann,"   otherwise   "The   Pious 
The    German    version    has    been    given    at 
but  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Manners  to  | 
it   the  opera  in  a  version  understandable  by  the 
In   a  way  the  story  is  suggestive  of  Long- 
fellow's   theme    in    "Evangeline."    although    the    chief 
characters  are  two  brothers.     Mathias,  the  younger,  is 
the  accepted  lover  of  Martha,  who,  however,  is  desired 
by    the    elder.    Johannes.      That    he    may    supplant    his 
brother  in  Martha's  affections  Johannes  causes  Mathias 
a  crime  which  entails  a  twenty  years' 
imprisonment,  a  sentence  which  leads  Martha  to  coin- 
mil  suicide.     When  hi  I  from  prison  Mathias 
riturn*  to  his  native  place  as  an  evangelist,  and  being 
told  of  a  sick  man  who  is  in  dire  need  of  comfort  visits 
him  and  fii                       brother.    '1  he  climax,  of  course, 

With  Mich  a  theme  ii  is  obvious  that  the  sui 
the    opera    depends    largely    upon    whether    the    music 
answers  to  man;  Dr.  Zienzl  survives  tl 

iphantly.     H  is  as  varied  as  the  book  he 

illu-  rates.    That  is  to  say,  there  are  love  passages  and 

-    -  and  religi  jes,  while  humor 


and  the  sterner  emotions  are  as  worthily  portrayed. 
At  several  stages  there  is  a  lack  of  dramatic  interest, 
but  that  flaw-  is  practically  hidden  by  the  resource  and 
melodic  wealth  of  the  score.  One  of  the  most  effective 
scenes    was    that   of   the   bowling-green    incident,    the 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Spelling  Bee  at  Angel's. 
Waltz  in,   waltz  in,  ye  little  kids,  and  gather  round  my  knee, 
And  drop  them  books  and  first  pot-hooks,  and  hear  a  yarn 
from  me. 

swinging  valse  of  which  may  easily  become  a  popular    i  kin  not  sling  a  fairy  tale  of  Jinny's  fierce  and  wild, 
item  for  restaurant  programmes.    The  duet  between  the  |  For  I  hold  it  is  un-Christian  to  deceive  a  simple  child ; 


>,  too,  is  a  graceful  number.  As  a  whole  the 
opera  is  likely  to  render  excellent  service  in  educating 
music  lovers  to  an  appreciation  of  more  ambitious 
works. 

Even  to  appreciate  such  a  more  advanced  opera  as 
Riccardo  Zandonai's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,''  the  third 
novelty  of  the  week  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  a  superb  manner.  Inasmuch  as  the  libretto 
is  a  condensed  version  of  Gabriel  D'Annunzio's  famous 
play  the  real  novelty  of  the  production  was  confined  to 
Signor  Zandonai's  music,  although  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  the  manner  in  which  the  play  was 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  opera.    Save  for  the  promi 


But  as  from  school  yer  driftin'  by.  I  thowt  ye'd  like  to  hear 

Of  a  "Spellin'   Bee"   at  Angel's   that   we   organized   last  year. 

It  warn't  made  up  of  gentle  kids — of  pretty  kids — like  you, 

But  gents  ez  hed  their  reg'lar  growth,  and  some  enough  for 
two. 

There  woz  Lanky  Jim,  of  Sutter's  Fork,  and  Bilson,  of  La- 
grange. 

You  start,  you  little  kids,  you  think  these  are  not  pretty  names. 

But  each  had  a  man  behind  it,  and — my  name  is  Truthful 
James. 

There    was    Poker    Dick    from    Whisky    Flat,    and    Smith,    of 

Shooter's  Bend, 
And  Brown,  of  Calaveras — which  I  want  no  better  friend. 
Three-Fingered    Jack — yes,    pretty    dears — three    fingers — you 

have  five. 
Clapp  cut  off  two — it's  sing'lar,  too,  that  Clapp  aint  now  alive. 


nence   given   to   the   battle    scene,    the   adaptation    was    'Twas  very  wrong,  indeed,  my  dears,  and  Clapp  was  much  to 

workmanlike:  that  so  much  emphasis  had  been  placed 

on   the   struggle  between   the    Guelfs   and   Ghibellines 

tended  to  obscure  the  love  motif  of  the  tragedy.     As 

played  by  Eleanore  Duse  the  text  which  D'Annunzio 

has  elaborated  from  Dante's  concise  version  of  Fran- 

cesca's  moving  story  loses  none  of  its  force  through 

amplification,  but  the  needs  of  opera  are  so  different 

from  those  of  drama  that  some  further  condensation 

will  be  necessary  if  Signor  Zandonai's  work  is  to  take 

its  place  among  the  classics  of  music. 

Much   of   the   success   which   was    achieved   by   the 

present  version  was  due  to  the  rare  beauty  of  the  stage 

pictures.     Of  these  the  most  appropriate  to  the  story 

was    the    boudoir    of    Francesca.    a    richly    decorated 

Florentine  apartment  which  formed  an  ideal  setting  for 

the    famous    reading    scene    between    the    two    lovers. 

High  praise,  too,  is  due  to  the  research  which  had  its 

culmination  in  the  antique  weapons  of  the  battle  scene, 
I  the  fire-buckets,  the  arrows  and  slings,  the  mangonels 

and  other  implements  of  ancient  warfare,  although,  as 

has  been  said,  it  was  that  elaborate  episode  which  de- 
layed the  progress  of  the  story.     When  that  has  been 

toned  down  the  opera  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 

musical    literature,    for    Signor    Zandonai    is    richly 

dowered  with  the  art  of  delicate  charm  and  poetic  ex- 
pression.    Poetry,  indeed,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
j  the  entire  score,  which  from  beginning  to  end  is  suf- 
fused with  the  tender  melancholy  of  Dante's  version  of 

Francesca's  fatal  passion.  Hexry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  July  24,  1914. 

^i^ 


blame : 
Likewise  was  Jack,  in  after  years,  for  shootin'  of  that  same. 

The  nights  was  kinder  lengthenin'  out,  and  the  rains  had  just 

begun. 
And  all  the  camp  came  up  to  Pete's  to  have  their  usual  fun : 
But  we  all  sot  kinder  sad-like  around  the  bar-room  stove 
Till  Smith  got  up,  permisskiss-like,  and  this  remark  he  hove : 
"Thar's  a  new-  game  down  in  Frisco,  thet  ez  far  ez  I  kin  see 
Beats    euchre,    poker,    and    van-toon,    they    calls    the    'Spellin' 

Bee.'  " 

Then  Brown,  of  Calaveras,  simply  hitched  his  chair  and  spake : 
"Poker  is  good  enough  for  me,"  and  Lanky  Jim  sez,  "Shake !" 
And    Bob   allowed   he   warn't   proud,   but   he   "must   say   right 

thar 
That  the   man  who  tackled   euchre  hed  his   education  squar." 
This  brought  up  Lenny  Fairchild,  the  schoolmaster,  who  said 
He   knew   the  game,    and   he   would  give   instructions   on   that 

head. 

"For  instance,  take  some  simple  word,"  sez  he,  "like  'sepa- 
rate.' 

Xow,  who  can  spell  it  ?"  Dog  my  skin,  ef  thar  was  one  in 
eight. 

This  set  the  boys  all  wild  at  once.     The  chairs  was  put  in  row. 

And  at  the  head  was  Lanky  Jim.  and  at  the  foot  was  Joe. 

And  high  upon  the  bar  itself  the  schoolmaster  was  raised. 

And  the  bar-keep  put  his  glasses  down,  and  sat  and  silent 
gazed. 

The  first  word  out  was  "parallel."  and  seven  let  it  be, 
Till  Joe  waltzed   in  his  double  "1"  betwixt  the  "a"   and  "e" ; 
For,  since  he  drilled  them  Mexicans  in  San  Jacinto's  fight, 
Thar    warn't    no    prouder    man    got    up    than    Pistol   Joe    that 

night — 
Till  "rhythm"  came  !     He  tried  to  smile,  then  said,  "they  had 

him  there." 
And   Lanky   Jim,    with   one   long   stride,   got  up   and   took   his 

chair. 


,  Oh.  little  kids,  mv  pretty  kids,  twas  touchin'  to  survey 
In  twenty  years  Buenos  Aires  has  almost  trebled  its  |  These  bearded  men,  with  weppings  on,  like  schoolboys  at  their 


population  and  become  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
south  of  the  equator,  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  city 
in  the  world,  the  second  largest  Latin  city — Paris  alone 
outranking  it — and  the  third  largest  city  in  the  Western 
world.  Immigration  is,  of  course,  largely  responsible 
for  this  rapid  increase,  but  the  city's  birthrate,  34.1  per 
thousand,  has  cut  considerable  figure.  Buenos  Aires 
has  the  finest  jockey  club  in  the  world,  the  most  ex- 
pensive theatre  in  the  Americas,  the  most  remarkable 
newspaper  building  in  the  world,  and  the  most  elabo- 
rately housed  municipal  waterworks  station.  Xot  only 
is  Buenos  Aires  the  greatest  South  American  seaport, 
but  in  point  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  it  is  ahead  of  even  Xew  York, 
while  in  tonnage  and  value  of  foreign  commerce  it 
ranks  next  to  Xew  York  in  all  the  Americas.  It  is  the 
greatest  wool-exporting  port  in  the  world,  late  returns 
showing  that  it  has  crowded  Sydney.  Australia,  out  of 
first  place.  In  exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  Ar- 
gentina leads  the  world:  next  to  Russia  it  exports  more 
wheat  than  any  country  in  the  world :  in  the  production 
and  export  of  linseed  it  leads  the  world ;  while  in  the  ex- 
port of  corn  it  more  than  trebles  the  United  States,  and 


play. 
They'd  laugh  with  glee,  and  shout  to  see  each  other  lead  the 

van, 
And  Bob  sat  up  as  monitor  with  a  cue  for  a  rattan. 
Till  the  chair  gave  out  "incinerate"  ;  and  Brown  said  he'd  be 

durned 
If  any  such  blamed  word  as  that  in  school  was  ever  learned. 

When  "phthisis"  came  they  all  sprang  up,  and  vowed  the  man 

who  rung 
Another  blamed  Greek  word  on  them  be  taken  out  and  hung. 
As  they  sat  down  again,  I  saw  in  Bilson's  eye  a  flash. 
And  Brown,  of  Calaveras,  was  a-twistin'  his  mustache  ; 
And  when  at  last  Brown  slipped  on  "gneiss,"  and  Bilson  took 

his  chair, 
He  dropped  some  casual  words  about  some  folks  who  dyed 

their  hair. 

And  then  the  Chair  grew  very  white,  and  the  Chair  said  he'd 

adjourn ; 
But   Poker   Dick  remarked  that  he  would   wait  and  get  his 

turn  : 
Then,  with  a  tremblin'  voice  and  hand,  and  with  a  wanderin' 

eye. 
The     Chair     next     offered     "eider-duck,"     and     Dick     began 

with  "I." 
And  Bilson  smiled — then  Bilson  shrieked!    Just  how  the  fight 

begun 
I  never  knowed ;  for  Bilson  dropped,  and  Dick  he  moved  up 

one. 

certain  gents  arose  and  said  "they'd  business  down  in 

camp" ; 
And  "ez  the  road  was  rather  dark,  and  ez  the  night  was  damp. 
They'd" here  got  up  Three-Fingered  Jack  and  locked  the 

door  and  yelled : 
"Xo.    not    one   mother's    son   goes    out   till   that    thar   word   is 

spelled  !" 


of  course,  leads  the  world.  Relative  to  the  newspaper  -]-nen 
building  mentioned,  in  a  descriptive  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union.  Edward  Albes  writes:  "The  building  is  on  the 
Avenida  de  Mayo,  not  far  from  the  Plaza,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  over  $3,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  news- 
paper plant  the  owners  of  La  Prensa  (The  Press)  But  while  the  word  were  on  his  lips,  he  groaned  and  sank  in 
maintain  at  their  own  expense  a  free  medical  dispen- 
sary, an  able  physician  and  asssistants,  who  prescribe 
for  and  attend  charity  patients:  a  law  office  where  the 
poor  may  go  for  free  legal  advice :  a  free  library ;  and 
a  free  employment  agency.  A  large  concert  hall,  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  paintings  and  frescoes,  is  main- 
tained lor  its  staff  of  employees,  who  also  have  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  private  restaurant.  Finally  a  suite  of 
rooms  is  maintained,  consisting  of  a  banquet  hall, 
smoking-room,  ladies'  boudoir,  reception-room,  and 
sumptuously   furnished  bedrooms   for  the  accommoda- 


pain. 

And  sank  with  Webster  on  his  chest  and  Worcester  on  his 
brain. 

Below;  the  bar  dodged  Poker  Dick,  and  tried  to  look  ez  he 
Was  huntin'  up  authorities  that  no  one  else  could  see : 
And  Brown  got  down  behind  the  stove,  allowin'  he  "was  cold." 
Till  it  upsot  and  down  his  legs  the  cinders  freely  rolled ; 
And  several  gents  called  "Order!"  till,  in  his  simple  way, 
Poor  Smith  began  with  "O,  R.  or" — and  he  was  dragged  away. 
Oh.  little  kids,  my  pretty  kids,  down  on  your  knees  and  pray ! 
You've  got  your  eddication  in  a  peaceful  sort  of  way; 
And  bear  in  mind  thar  may  be  sharps  ez  slings  their  spellin' 
square. 


tion  of  distinguished  visitors  from  foreign  countries  as    But  likewise  slings  their  bowie-knives  without  a  thought  or 
guests  of  the  nation  in  general  and  of  La  Prensa  in 


particular.  These  apartments  are  not  inferior  in  their 
furnishings  and  artistic  decoration  to  many  of  the  re- 
nowned palaces  of  European  royalty." 


Thet's  all !     In  me 


Private  capital  invested  in  timber  lands,  mills,  logging 
railroads,  and  other  forms  of  equipment  in  this  coun- 
try reach  an  enormous  ggr  g  ..  and  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, which  employs  739.000  persons  and  has  an 
annual  output  valued  at  one  and  one-sixth  billion  dol- 
lars, is  the  third  largest. 


care 
You  wants  to  know  the  rest-  my  dears? 

you  see 
The  only  gent  thet  lived  to  tell  about  thet  Spellin'  Bee ! 

He  ceased  and   passed,   that  truthful  man;   the  children  went 

their  way. 
\\  ith   downcast  heads  and  downcast  hearts — but  not   to  sport 

or  play. 
For  when  at  eve  the  lamps  were  lit.  and  supperless  to  bed 
Each  child  was  sent,  with  tasks  undone  and  lessons  all  unsaid. 
No  man  might  know  the  awful  woe  that  thrilled  their  youthful 

frames, 
As    they    dreamed    of    Angel's    Spelling    Bee    and    thought    of 

Truthful  James.  — Bret  Harte. 


August  8,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  STEPDAUGHTER  OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 


Margaret   Lynn    Describes   the    Growth    of  a    Child's    Mind 
Where  There  Are  No  Artificialities. 


Margaret  Lynn,  perhaps  alone  among  living  writers, 
helps  us  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  prairie  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Upon  those  illimitable  plains  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  rarely  or  never  happens.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  city  child  is  necessarily  directed  upon 
the  things  that  are  beyond  itself,  upon  outside  events 
and  upon  the  happenings  of  the  unforeseen.  But  where 
i  can  the  unknown  lurk  in  the  great  open,  how  can  one 
overtake  romance  upon  the  prairie?  The  mind  of  the 
prairie  child  is  therefore  turned  upon  itself,  turned  in- 
ward. There  were,  of  course,  some  few  books  in  the 
author's  childhood,  books  that  came  more  or  less  by 
chance  and  that  were  parentally  supervised,  and  these, 
too,  seem  to  have  played  a  curious  psychological  part. 
The  realities  of  life,  she  tells  us,  were  those  incidents 
that  had  their  counterpart  in  books,  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  reversal  of  the  usual  process.  Whatever  she  found 
in  reading,  especially  in  poetry,  she  craved  for  her 
own  experience.  Books  were  the  realities,  and  life 
outside  of  books  the  illusions  that  must  be  put  to  the 
test  of  literature. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  prairie  life  was  the 
"stoppers."  Towns  were  far  apart  and  roads  uncer- 
tain, and  it  was  easy  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  hos- 
pitality. The  farm  seemed  to  be  the  right  distance 
from  every  place  to  make  it  convenient  for  travelers 
to  stay  and  the  "stoppers''  were  of  all  sorts : 

There  was  once   an   opportunity   that  we   regarded    as   rare. 

One  sleety  night  an  unkempt   little   old   man   came   driven   in, 

asking,  or  rather  offering  to  accept,  supper  and  a  bed.     Maldy 

had  my  mother  out  to  look  him  over,  and   for  a  moment  she 

stood   doubtful,    divided   between   compassion   and    housewifely 

scrupres.      But    it   was    a    bitter    night,    and    the    sleet    on    the 

i     window    decided    her.      The    old    man    meanwhile    stood    with 

.     an  air  of  indifferent  dignity,  as  if  waiting  to  see  whether  his 

offer  was  to  be  accepted.     It  was  not  until  Maldy  had  set  his 

supper  that  he  made  his  greatness  known.     He   was,  he  said, 

.     appointed    by    the    government    to    inspect    all    cases    of    hog 

,     cholera    in    Iowa,    Missouri,    Kansas,    and    Nebraska ;    and    he 

was.   moreover,   next  to   Fowler,   the   greatest  phrenologist   on 

the  continent.     Then  he  looked  up  under  his  eyebrows  at  the 

little  row  of  youngsters  watching  him  from  behind  the  kitchen 

'     table,  and  made  some  offhand  reference  to  my  too  well-known 

dislike   for  home  duties.     And,   while  I  blushed  and  the  boys 

grinned  and  nudged  me,  the  old  man  mentioned,  with  a  casual 

air,    Henry's    difficulties    with    arithmetic ;    then,    as    we    stood 

appalled,  he  followed  up  these  thrusts  with  other  home  truths 

and  a  side  reference  to   Maldy  that  made  her  glower  at  him 

across  her  dish-pan. 

Of  course  the  preachers  were  ubiquitous.  They  were 
of  every  kind  and  denomination,  but  most  of  them  had 
the  slight  disadvantage  from  the  child's  point  of  view 
of  a  tendency  to  overmuch  praying,  and  just  after 
breakfast  on  a  summer  morning,  when  so  many  things 
were  waiting  to  do,  any  prayer  was  long  enough : 

But  on  the  whole,  to  our  discredit  be  it  said,  we  did  not 
find  much  entertainment  in  the  preachers.  I  am  afraid  the 
only  one  whose  periodical  return  we  hailed  with  delight  was 
the  one  who  made  faces.  He  seemed  to  have  his  facial 
muscles  under  control  so  long  as  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  but 
as  soon  as  he  closed  them,  as  in  prayer,  he  began  to  make  the 
most  amazing  contortions,  as  if  his  face  played  pranks  as 
soon  as  it  was  out  of  sight.  The  elders,  with  their  eyes 
properly  closed,  did  not  see  him.  In  fact,  the  position  directly 
in  front  of  him  was  at  a  premium,  to  be  schemed  or  bar- 
gained for,  and  from  it  we  watched  him  in  awful  delight, 
mingled  with  fear  lest  our  mirth  should  escape  bounds. 

Lpon  one  occasion  there  was  a  visit  to  the  city  under 
the  auspices  of  Uncle  Henry,  who  seemed  to  look  upon 
the  city  as  the  great  educator  and  upon  every  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  city  as  benighted.  Uncle  Henry 
could  not  bring  up  all  the  arrears  of  a  neglected  edu- 
cation in  the  limited  time  of  a  single  trip,  but  he  could 
at  least  show  some  of  the  things  that  were  worth  while, 
like  elevators  and  illuminated  signs.  But  the  educa- 
tional experiment  seems  to  have  been  a  failure.  The 
children  were  not  much  impressed.  They  were  in- 
terested in  the  people,  about  whom  they  could  learn 
nothing,  but  they  had  no  appreciation  for  the  buildings, 
and  as  for  the  '"pathetic  made  park''  they  did  not  think 
much  of  it: 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  day  was  not  a  success.  Uncle  Henry- 
found  us  dull  little  stupids  to  play  the  guide  to.  He,  I  pri- 
vately suspect,  had  seen  himself  in  the  role  of  a  beneficent 
and  well-informed  fairy,  showing  off  the  city  to  us  with  urban 
toleration  of  our  ignorance  and  amusement  at  our  excite- 
ment. But  instead  of  being  entertained — and  indirectly  flat- 
tered— by  our  wondering  and  ecstatic  comment  and  deliciously 
amusing  blunders,  which  he  could  repeat  to  the  people  at 
home  as  illustrations  of  Western  ignorance,  he  found  us  stolid 
and  inarticulate.  We  failed  to  wonder  in  the  right  place  or 
we  admired  in  the  wrong  place,  and  Arthur  said  over  and 
over,  "Well,   you  certainly   are   queer  kids." 

These  country  children  were  amazed  to  find  how  little 
their  city  friends  had  read,  and  wondered  that  their 
parents  were  not  ashamed  of  them.  There  were  noi 
many  books  on  the  farm,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
library  had  been  laid  by  the  austere  taste  of  a  New 
England  great-grandfather  and  his  evidently  like- 
minded  son.  But  from  a  Covenanter  ancestor  came 
various  "Lives"  of  Cameronians  and  Covenanters,  with 
collections  of  sermons  and  Scotch  poetry.  And  of 
course  there  was  always  Sir  Waller: 

Then  from  some  romantic  feminine  source — a  great-aunt, 
I  think — came  volumes  of  early  Victorian  verse,  with  faint 
sentimental  pencil  lines  on  the  margins,  and  an  occasional 
"Sweet !"  or  "True !"  in  a  genteel  hand.  From  her,  too, 
must  have  come  the  "Ladies  Book  of  Anecdotes"  and  certain 
best-sellers  of  another  time,  now  long  past  their  day.  like 
dried-up   and   passe   toasts,    such   as   "Children   of   the   Abbey" 


and  "Alonzo  and  Melissa."  We  didn't  have  to  open  these 
books,  to  know  whose  name  we  should  find  daintily  set  on  ' 
the  fly  leaf.  They  were  usually  small,  with  faded  colored  | 
bindings  and  gold  stamping.  Lady  hands  had  held  them  and 
slender  pencils  had  marked  them,  and  they  had  come  to  us 
unsmudged  and  unthumbed.  There  was  no  likeness  between 
them  and  the  plain,  shaky  brown  books  of  the  Puritan  or  the 
Covenanter. 

There  were  few  books  in  that  library  left  uninvesti- 
gated, but  the  author  tells  us  that  she  smiled  in  more 
sophisticated  years  to  think  that  there  had  been  a  time 
when  she  judged  a  book  by  a  merely  superficial  stand- 
ard, such  as  the  attractiveness  of  its  title  or  the  amount 
of  dialogue  it  contained.  But  the  introductory  mistake 
she  made  as  to  the  probable  relative  value  of  the  solid 
paragraphs  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  and  the  promising 
pages  of  conversation  in  "Sandford  and  Merton"  or  the 
"Rollo  Books,"  for  instance,  taught  her  a  salutary 
lesson : 

The  fact  is,  we  found,  it  is  unwise  to  pass  by  any  book 
without  a  thorough  investigation.  I  shuddered  later  to  think 
that  I  had  made  three  separate  attempts  to  read  "Ivanhoe" 
before  I  could  get  past  its  initial  lesson  in  linguistics  and  poli- 
tics. And  what  if  I  had  not  made  a  fourth  attempt — with 
certain  saltatory  movements  that  took  me  past  his  barrier. 
For  a  long  time  we  ignored  the  golden  "History  of  Granada," 
supposing  it  to  be  an  ordinary  history,  and  the  luscious  "Life 
of  John  Martin,"  bound  in  dull  brown  with  plain  lettering, 
which  we  had  passed  over  as  a  mere  biography.  Such  mis- 
takes as  these  made  us  wary.  Diamonds  might  lurk  any- 
where.    It  behooved  us  to  be  up  and  looking. 

The  discovery  of  imagination  was  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  author's  life.  She  found  that  imagination  could  be 
engaged  in  one  way,  while  the  hands  were  busy  in  an- 
other. Or  she  could  lie  awake  in  bed  and  begin  on  her 
story  where  she  had  left  it  off  last — unless  some  read- 
ing or  happening  of  the  day  had  set  her  off  on  a  new 
trail.    That  was  certainly  a  momentous  find: 

But  on  the  Great  Day  I  learned  something.  In  our  well- 
disciplined  Calvinistic  family  the  working  theory  was  that 
duty  was  the  moral  bread  of  life,  and  that  no  child  was  too 
small  to  have  duties  in  proportion,  and  to  be  required  to  do 
them.  It  was  a  most  irksome  theory.  The  Stern  Lawgiver 
stalked  unwelcome  among  us  younglings  and  hampered  us  at 
undesired  moments.  But  for  me,  I  wore  her  shackles  lightly 
after  this  important  day  when,  called  at  a  most  exciting 
moment  of  a  story  to  finish  some  shirked  towel-hemming,  I 
found  that  I  could  carry  on  my  absorbing  fiction  while  my 
reluctant  hands  were  toiling  prosaically.  What  did  it  matter 
if  my  hands  held  a  dish-towel  and  my  needle  was  sticky,  and 
if  my  thread  knotted  and  became  embarrassingly  grimy?  My 
real  me  was  far  away,  doing  tremendous  things.  No  wonder 
it  was  a  great  day.  From  that  time  on,  neither  the  presence 
of  people  nor  occupation  to  which  I  should  have  given  my 
mind,  hindered  me  from  weaving  my  airy  fabric  of  the  things 
to  be  desired. 

Romance  came  very  slowly.  Marriage  seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  inevitable  but  uninteresting  things  for 
which  some  sort  of  place  had  to  be  found  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme.  Whatever  heroes  and  heroines  wanted 
they  would  naturally  get  at  some  time  or  other,  and  all 
the  books  seemed  to  provide  for  this,  but  why  they 
should  want  such  things  as  husbands  and  wives  seemed 
inexplicable: 

As  for  the  trifling  factor  that  preceded  or  brought  about 
the  married  state,  that,  or  he,  was  quite  negligible.  No  lover 
rode  across  the  mirror  of  my  inventions.  That  was  the  one 
thing  that  belonged  strictly  to  a  book,  though  everything  else 
was  transferable.  I  had  not  seen  one  in  real  life,  nor  yet 
conceived  of  one  outside  of  print.  Indeed  I  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  that  element,  even  in  fiction.  Pure  love- 
stories  were  carefully  excluded  from  our  reading,  so  far  as 
might  be,  and  romantic  affection  I  had  found  a  rather  vague 
feature  in  the  stories  I  had  read.  I  was  used,  of  course,  to 
having  heroes  and  heroines  want  to  get  married,  just  as  they 
wanted  money  or  an  inheritance,  or  the  punishment  of  their 
enemies.  There  were  only  two  objects  in  a  story,  so  far  as 
I  had  observed.  One  was  that  the  hero  should  get  what  he 
wanted,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  the  other  that  the  villain 
should  be  adequately  and  satisfactorily  punished.  If  the  hero 
wanted  to  get  married — as  I  summed  up  the  yearnings  of  the 
lover's  passion — why,  let  him.  I  could  follow  the  story  of 
his  impassioned  strivings  with  faithful  sympathy,  since  it  was 
all  in  the  story;  though  why  Ivanhoe,  for  example,  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  desire  to  settle  down  uneventfully  with  Rowena, 
when  he  could  have  gone  on  and  had  further  exciting  ad- 
ventures, I  really  couldn't  see.  But  the  concrete  reward  of 
love  seemed  to  be  as  definite  an  objective  point  as  taking  a 
castle  or  fighting  in  a  tournament,  and  I  was  for  success  for 
the  right  man,   whatever  he   might  want. 

School  days  receive  some  of  the  attention  that  their 
importance  deserves.  The  author  remembers  the  Fifth 
Reader  with  special  distinctness  because  the  Reader 
that  interested  the  children  was  always  the  one  in  ad- 
vance of  that  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  studying. 
It  was  borrowed  from  the  bigger  girls  for  a  sort  of  un- 
official perusal.  The  Fifth  Reader,  she  says,  was  in 
advance  of  her  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  so  she 
knew  it  best.  She  had  heard  that  there  was  a  Sixth 
Reader,  but  it  was  like  a  digamma  or  an  ideal ;  no  one 
had  ever  really  seen  one.  Even  the  big  girls  never 
reached  it : 

Learning  to  read  meant  learning  to  read  aloud.  It  didn't 
make  any  difference  whether  we  learned  to  get  the  meaning 
from  a  "selection"  by  reading  it  to  ourselves.  The  thing  was 
to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  words  out  loud  and  to  give  the 
definitions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  There  were  two  rules 
for  reading.  One  was  to  let  your  voice  fall  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  and  not  to  read  over  a  comma ;  the  other  was  to 
read  all  the  words  in  italics  very  loud,  those  in  capitals 
fortissimo.  That  was  a  rule  we  could  appreciate.  There 
was  a  result  to  which  definite  measurement  could  be  applied. 
In  the  Fourth  Reader  was  a  soft  little  poem  which  ended 
with  a  tender  epitaph,  printed  in  small  capitals;  we  came  out 
strong  on  that  epitaph.  When  we  read  in  concert,  as  we  were 
fond  of  doing,  for  reasons  which  the  sociologist  and  peda- 
gogist  know,  one  could  have  heard  "Somebody's  Darling  Lies 
Buried  Here"  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

There  were  small  quarrels  among  the  children  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  demon  of  sex  privilege  seems  to  have 


raised    its   head,   but   not   without   well-merited   r 
The  carrying  of  the  lunch-basket  sometimes  pro 
difficulty.      There    were    intricate    issues   of   precedt 
and   succession   and   privilege   and  physical   superioritv 
and  age  and  sex  and  who  did  it  last  and  vigor  of  con- 
science and  proportion  of  appetite  and  some  occasional 
problems  which  no  system  could  foresee: 

Mary  shamelessly  pleaded  privilege  of  sex  and  age.  But  I, 
being  a  suffragist  by  birth,  and  so  prideful  as  to  be  loth  to 
acknowledge  physical  inferiority,  accepted  my  turn  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  only  contended  that  I  should  not  have 
more  than  my  turn.  Having  brothers  is  a  great  quickener  of 
moral  courage.  One  day  Henry,  who  was  at  times  sophistical 
beyond  belief,  proved  by  some  masculine  system  of  logic 
that  if  women  ought  to  vote  I  ought  to  carry  the  bucket  as 
often  as  both  he  and  John;  and  they  set  the  lunch  at  my 
wrath-paralyzed  feet  and  went  racing  off.  The  spirit  of  De- 
borah and  Semarimis  and  all  the  rest  of  them  descended 
upon  me.  I  placed  the  bucket  in  a  fence  corner,  hid  it  with  a 
clot  of  tickle-grass,  and  went  hiyh-mindedly  on.  The  look 
on  the  faces  of  the  boys  when  they  discovered  my  act  sus- 
tained me  in  many  an  hour  afterward  ;  and  they  never  tried 
the  experiment  again.  After  being  generously  supplied  from 
our  neighbors'  buckets  at  noon,  we  resurrected  our  own  lunch 
on  the  way  home  and  ate  it  in  restored  amity,  tinged  with 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  I  was  pleased  to  notice. 
Henry  carried  the  bucket  home. 

The  great  suffrage  question  was  already  looming 
large  on  the  public  horizon  and  news  of  the  war  was 
carried  to  the  farm  by  visitors  and  sometimes  by  the 
itinerant  preachers : 

That  night  when  Maldy  was  putting  us  to  bed — we  were 
tired  for  once  and  willing  to  retire  early  when  the  motion 
was  suggested  to  us — the  voice  of  an  itinerant  Methodist 
preacher,  who  had  timed  his  travels  so  carefully  that  he 
arrived  at  our  house  just  at  suppertime,  kept  rising  to  us 
from  the  porch  below.  The  preacher  had  looked  in  at  the 
convention  on  his  way,  and  his  thoughts  were  on  politics  and 
large  matters  of  statecraft.  He  discoursed  broadly  of 
democracy,  and  then  dropped  to  a  detail — I  missed  the  con- 
nection.    "Woman  is  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the  world," 

he   said  authoritatively,   " er,   that  is.   one  of  the  greatest, 

of  course.  The  Lord  never  intended  her  to  take  part  in 
j  government.  She  has  always  ruled  by  love  and  gentleness, 
j  and  if  she  tries  any  other  way  she  will  lose  her  priceless  in- 
j  fluence." 

The  scrap-book,  of  course,  was  an  honored  feature 
of  the  farm  life.  The  author  tells  us  that  she  was 
|  always  staying  Maldy's  none  too  patient  hand  just  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  taking  a  newspaper  to  start 
a  fire  or  to  cover  a  shelf  in  order  that  she  might  rescue 
some  bit  of  poetry  from  such  unnatural  fate.  One  could 
not  expect  to  find  very  much  in  newspapers,  but  now 
and  then  there  was  a  poem  of  Tennyson,  and  of  course 
one  could  find  "Maud  Muller"  or  a  "Psalm  of  Life"  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  almost  any  newspaper : 
I  didn't  greatly  love  Shakespeare  as  yet,  but  I  thought  it 
«ay  duty  to  preserve  from  dishonorable  neglect  any  stray  bits 
I  found  in  the  newspapers.  That  was  merely  a  duty.  There 
were  other  acts  of  the  same  kind  which  were  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious joy,  as  when  I  found  a  scrap  of  "Lalla  Rookh''  or 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  set,  in  out-of-place  brightness, 
on  the  prosaic  sheet  of  a  farm  paper,  among  lucubrations  of 
veterinary  science  and  discussion  as  to  whether  cows  should 
be  milked  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  These  things  I  rescued 
as  brands  from  a  sacrilegious  burning,  and  saved  them  to 
shed  a  light  from  another  world  on  the  too  modern  pages 
of  my  scrap  book.  A  poem  from  a  book  became  peculiarly 
mine  when  I  found  it  thus  detached  and  gathered  it  into  my 
possessions. 

One  of  the  periodical  visitors  to  the  farm  was  Mrs. 
Harris,  who  seems  to  have  been  worldly,  as  city  people 
sometimes  are.  She  brought  with  her  an  outside  ele- 
ment. Other  visitors  ignored  their  own  circumstances 
for  the  moment  while  they  interested  themselves  in 
those  of  their  hosts.  It  is  true  they  would  sometimes 
institute  comparisons  with  the  East  hinting  at  the  lacks 
or  drawbacks  of  the  West,  but  generally  courtesy 
bridled  their  expression.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Mrs. 
Harris.  She  had  no  impersonal  interests.  To  her  noth- 
ing was  interesting  in  itself — only  as  it  was  interesting 
to  herself: 

There  was  one  thing  in  particular  in  which  Mrs.  Harris 
showed  her  exotic  quality.  If  there  was  any  one  thing  which 
distinguished  prairie  life,  it  was  that  no  one  talked  much 
about  money.  Such  talk  was  simply  not  there  at  all.  I  sup- 
pose there  must  have  been  a  current  of  consideration  of 
costs  and  prices  and  markets  running  along  under  the  more 
important  affairs  of  life.  Certainly  there  were  some  things 
we  could  have  and  some  we  could  not.  But  who  wanted 
luxury,  anyway?  We  did  not  know  what  the  relative  finan- 
cial standing  of  our  visitors  was — or  even  of  our  neighbors, 
for  that  matter,  although  we  guessed  that  some  were  poor 
and  others  were  not. 

With    Mrs.   Harris   it   was  different.     Poor   was   not   a   mys- 
terious, half-romantic  word  with  her.     She  knew  every  man's 
income,  or  had  her  own  shrewd  estimate  of  it.     "He  is  rich," 
often  dropped   from   her  respectful  lips.     She  could  discourse 
'  for  hours — and  did — on  the  furnishings  of  her  friends'  houses 
,  and    their    physical    equipment    for    living.       She    mentioned 
prices    and    values.      Figures   came    aptly    to    her    tongue,    and 
'  she   knew   what  people  paid   for  things  ;   much   seemed   to   de- 
I  pend  on  that.     As  for  us,   we  heard   prices   mentioned,   to   be 
|  sure,   but    as    practical    facts,    not    as    matters    for   admiration. 
Not    even    the    men    who   bought    land    talked    so    much    about 
money  as  Mrs.   Harris  did. 

Here  we  must  leave  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and 
value,  and  leave  it  with  regret.  It  is  one  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  either  by  those  who  read  only  for 
interest  or  by  those  who  read  for  knowledge.  It  throws 
a  light  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  that  we  should  be 
sorry  to  miss,  and  that  is  far  more  illuminating  than 
many  a  learned  treatise  by  those  who  seem  to  have 
Forgotten  that  they  were  once  children  themselves  and 
that  memory  may  sometimes  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
instructors. 

A  Steim)ai_-<;hter  of  the  Prairie,  By  Margaret 
Lynn.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  SI. 25 
net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Grannie. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  grandmother,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  grandmother  who  has  a  whole 
host  of  children  and  grandchildren  and  she 
.  ,,.!.  one  more  than  all  the  others,  as 
is  th«!  holy  practice  of  grandmothers.  Gran- 
nie  says  thai  to  he  completely  happy  "a 
woman  can  be  a  wife,  may  be  a  mother. 
but  must  lie  a  grandmother.  If  she  can  at 
the  same  time  fill  each  capacity  she  may 
count  herself  among  the  immortals."  Stories 
■  always  ingratiating 
at  a  time  when  we  demand  from  our  novelists 
that  hideous  monstrosity  called  a  '"punch," 
but  here  we  have  a  story  that  is  a  work  of 
art.  one  that  is  full  of  delicate  humor,  fine 
characterization,  and  of  all  the  lovely  tints 
of  human  nature.  -Grannie"  is  a  sheer  de- 
light from  cover  to  cover. 

i  .  ?nie.  By  Mrs-  Ceorge  Wemyss.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 


"Where  No  Fear  'Was. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Benson  has 
helped  us  very  largely  toward  the  conquest 
of  fear.  He  says  exquisitely  what  others 
have  said  less  well.  He  polishes  the  common- 
place until  it  shines,  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  real  perception,  any  departure  from  well- 
worn  paths.  He  tells  us  that  anticipation  is 
worse  than  the  reality  and  he  tries  to  give 
some  comfort  to  those  who  fear  death  in  spite 
of  their  religion.  And  it  is  here,  as  in  other 
places,  that  the  author  shows  his  inability 
to  shake  himself  free  from  conventional 
thought.  We  do  not  fear  death  in  spite  of 
our  religion,  but  because  of  it.  Religion  for 
a  thousand  years  has  bent  its  energies  to  a 
magnification  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  not 
to  its  abolition.  It  has  been  compelled  to  do 
this  in  order  to  sell  its  wares.  The  dread  of 
dying  has  been  the  one  supreme  asset  of  dog- 
matic theology.  Another  example  of  conven- 
tional thinking  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ben- 
son's complacent  statement  that  "man  has 
been  enabled  by  organization  to  establish 
communities  in  which  fear  of  disaster  plays 
little  part."  Where  are  these  communities  ? 
We  should  like  to  get  a  corner  lot  in  one  of 
them.  One  might  suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  supremely  dominant  characteristic  of 
civilization  is  fear — not  fear  of  tigers,  or  as- 
sassins, or  cannibals,  but  fear  of  loss  and  dis- 
ease and  unemployment  and  disapprobation. 
The  average  citizen  of  today  is  hag-ridden 
by  fear  and  to  an  extent  possibly  unprece- 
dented. 

Mr.  Benson  could  hardly  write  other  than 
exquisitely,  but  we  hardly  feel  that  he  has 
substantially  helped  us  or  added  anything  to 
a  positive  knowledge  of  fate  and  fortune  that 
is  the  only  remedy  for  fear. 

U  here  No  Fear  Was:  A  Book  About  Fear. 
By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  New  York:  G. 
p.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 


At  the  "World's  Heart. 
A  volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  Cale  Young 
rtice  is  an  event  of  poetic  America,  and  one 
.veil  worthy  of  respectful  attention.  His  pub- 
lishers  recently  produced  a  ten-volume  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  still  be  read  in  ten  years'  time  ' 
— and  how  many  modern  poets  are  there  who 
will  have  such  a  life  span  as  this?  Mr.  Rice 
is  untouched  by  modernity.  He  has  no 
imjtrcd  praise  for  things  that  make  us  sick, 
for  sensuality,  or  quackery,  or  pretense.  He 
does  not  tell  us  that  we  are  about  to  legis- 
late or  reform  ourselves  into  paradise  or 
ask  us  m  ecstasize  over  our  "glorious  age." 
On  the  contrary,  he  seeks  for  the  ideas  that 
are  eternal  and  he  expresses  them  in  fault- 
and  with  a  sincere  dignity  that 

■active   and    compelling.      It    is    true   his 

are    no!    of   a   bold    originality.      He  does 

DQl  cause  the  heart  to  throb  or  the  pulses  to 

beat.      He    says    nothing    that    makes   us    angry 

ultant  or  incredulous.  But  he  does  give 
us  the  impression  of  a  fine  mind  that  is  full 
"i  :i  delicate  imagery  and  that  is  always 
watchful   for  beautiful   things. 

At  -nr;    World's  Mi    n      By  Cale  Young  Rice. 
New    iforl      D<  ubli  lay,    Pag)    S    I  &.;   $1.25   net. 

Ave.     Snlve.    Vale. 
Mr.   George    M-.ore's   trilogy   has   met,   so  we 
are  told,  with  a  ^n  it  success.     Probably  it  is 
true,    but    literary    success    and    literary    value 

to  different  things.     We  are  invited  to 
Mr.   Moore's   Frankness,  bul    frankness 

imply    the    telling    of   dis- 
agrceaM*    thing      iboul   one'i    self  and,  what  is 
I  riends.     It  is  not  im- 
port.mi  ||    ih.it    .i    man    thinks    and 
feels    mi  i     ■    Hi'      thought!     ■  nd     feelings    are 
■  ■I    bcauttl ul,      \\ '     .Hi     not   con- 
upri  ings  into  the  mind  <>!' 

hat  i     mon    to    I  he    human 

II      vare  thai   man  is  akin  to 
the  bruti     but  lions  ol   the  ugly  claims 

proper    place    upon 

white  paper,  it  is  onl  distorted  taste  thai 
welcomes  them.  They  have  no  news  ■  nluc 
an'  they  have  no  art  value.  That  Mr.  Moore 
wndcrcd  what  he  would   have   for  breakfast 


at  the  funeral  of  his  mother  may  be  a  proper 
subject  for  grave  mental  analysis  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  but  as  a  mere  piece  of  auto- 
biography it  becomes  disgusting.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  that  distress  us  and  that  we 
hide.  One^  wonders  why  the  self-revealer 
should  so  often  favor  the  cloaca  maxima  for 
his  explorations. 

Mr.  Moore  is  even  less  felicitous  when  he 
is  dealing  with  his  dear  friends,  who  must 
cordially  hate  him.  Is  there  nothing  worth 
recording  about  the  men  and  women  of 
literary  Ireland  except  their  smallnesses  ? 
Are  Mr.  Moore's  eyes  adjusted  only  to 
trivialities?  Of  course  it  is  all  interesting 
enough.  It  is  audacious,  brilliant,  and  epi- 
grammatic— in  fact  the  sort  of  thing  that  Vol- 
taire and  Thersites  might  have  produced  in 
unison.  But  we  lay  aside  the  volumes  with 
the  feeling  that  Mr.  Moore  has  tried  to  make 
us  think  ill  of  those  of  whom  we  should  like 
to  think  well,  and  of  whom  we  ought  to  think 
well.  For  example,  Mr.  Yeats.  We  feel  that 
the  volumes  are  little  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  a  scintillating  spite. 

Ave.  Salve.  Vale.  A  trilogy.  By  George 
Moore.      New    York:    Erentano's. 


Balzac. 

The  Current  Literature  Publishing  Com- 
pany is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  edition  of 
Balzac,  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  and 
ornamental  addition  to  the  library.  Volume 
IV,  just  to  hand,  contains  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Cesar  Birotteau"  and  "The  Secrets  of 
a  Princess,"  with  an  introduction  by  W.  P. 
Trent.  Mr.  Trent  asks  if  "Cesar- Birotteau" 
was  worthy  of  the  pains  that  Balzac  gave  to 
it,  and  he  believes  that  the  answer  will  be 
almost  unanimously  in  the  negative.  But  he 
does  believe  that  Balzac  succeeded  in  making 
a  great  picture  of  a  modern,  obscure  Socrates 
drinking  his  hemlock,  that  the  novel,  although 
not  a  masterpi-ece,  does  not  represent  time 
and  labor  wasted,  and  that  Cesar,  although 
not  a  Socrates,  is  a  pathetic  and  moving  char- 
acter. The  volumes  of  the  edition  are  hand- 
some in  appearance  and  the  type  of  comfort- 
able  size. 

La  Comedie  Humaine  of  Honore  de  Balzac 
Volume  IV,  "Scenes  from  Parisian  Life."  New 
York:    Current    Literature    Publishing    Company. 


The  Man  Inside. 
Read  the  first  three  chapters  of  a  detective 
story  and  then  turn  to  the  last  page  and  you 
will  find  invariably  that  the  criminal  was  the 
one  person  whose  innocence  seemed  unim- 
peachable. This  rule  holds  good  with  "The 
Man  Inside."  Senator  Carew  is  discovered 
dead  in  his  automobile.  He  has  been  stabbed 
to  the  heart  with  a  sharp-pointed  letter-file, 
and  although  you  may  think  in  the  guileless- 
ness  of  your  heart  that  you  can  identify  the 
black-hearted  scoundrel  you  will  find  that  you 
can  not  and  that  the  fell  deed  was  done  by 
some  one  else.  It  may  be  said  that  the  au- 
thor has  played  the  same  game  on  us  before, 
and  with  much  success. 

The  Man  Inside.     By  Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Nova  Hibernia. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Monahan  will  not  give  much 
pleasure  in  Ireland  by  his  review  of  the  Irish 
poets  and  dramatists  of  today  and  yesterday, 
but  he  will  give  much  pleasure  to  those  who 
love  to  hear  the  truth  from  a  vigorous  and 
seeing  mind.  Ireland,  says  Mr.  Monahan,  is 
extraordinarily  conventional  and  conserva- 
tive. The  stage  figures  must  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  stage  figures  are  those  of 
priestly  creation  and  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  priestly  domination.  Moore  and 
Griffin  and  Banim  suffered  from  this  in- 
tolerance, and  now  Yeats  is  its  victim.  No 
Irishman  must  be  tolerated  but  the  stage 
Irishman,  whose  every  detail  is  governed  by 
custom. 

Mr.  Monahan  selects  some  nine  or  ten 
Irish  poets  and  writers  and  tells  us  exactly 
what  he  thinks  of  them.  He  sets  down  naught 
in  malice,  but  he  is  at  no  pains  to  say  pleas- 
ant things.  And  it  is  just  this  faculty  of 
direct  truth-telling  that  is  his  chief  charm 
and  that  makes  his  essays  distinctive  and  en- 
joyable. Mr.  Monahan  is  one  of  the  chief 
figures  in  American  literature,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  vigorous  candor,  but  because  he 
has  a  vision  that  recognizes  essentials  and 
permanences. 

Nova  Hibernia.  By  Michael  Monahan.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kcnncrley;    $1.50   net. 


Henry  of  Navarre,  Ohio. 
Stories  of  the  love-making  of  boys  are  al- 
ways interesting,  especially  when  the  proces- 
sion of  L'irN  is  sufficiently  long  and  the  last 
one  on  the  list  sufficiently  nice.  This  is  the 
Kin. I  of  story  given  to  us  by  Harold  K.  Porter, 
otherwise  known  as  "Holworthy  Hall."  The 
boy,  Henry  Chalmers,  is  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  a  line  example  of  young  America  at  its 
best,  and  the  girls  are  all  that  girls  ought  to 
be,  especially  the  one  who  figures  so  promi- 
nent 1)    on   the   concluding   pages. 

HENRY    or    Navarre,   Ohio.      By  Harold    E.    Por- 
ter.    New   York:  The  Century   Company;  $1   net. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

In  the  Zoo. 
Exiles,  they  tread  their  narrow  bounds 

Behind  the  iron  bars. 
Wher'er  they  turn  the  hand  of  man 

Their   straining  vision  mars, 
Save  only  when  at  night  they  gaze 

Upon   the  friendly  stars. 

See!     There  a  golden  eagle  broods 

With    glazed,    unseeing    eyes 
That  never  more  will  sweep  the  snows 

Where  blue  Sierras  rise; 
And  there,  sick  for  his  native  hills, 

A  sullen   panther  lies. 

What  dreams  of  silent  polar  nights 
Disturb  the    white   bear's  sleep? 

Roams  he  once  more  unfettered  where 
Eternal  ice  floes  sweep? 

What  memories  of  the  jungle's  ways 
Does  that  gaunt  tiger  keep? 

Such  wistful  eyes  the  hartebeest  turn 
Beyond   their   cramped   domain. 

They  seem  to  see  the  yellowing  leagues 
Of   wind-swept  veldt  again. 

And  look,  a  springbok  lifts  his  head 
As  though    he  smelled   the  plain. 

Exiles,  they  tread  their  narrow  bounds 

Behind   the    iron   bars. 
For   thus  the    ruthless   hand  of  man 

Each   God-made  creature  mars. 
But  oh,   what  hungry  eyes  they  raise 

Up  to  the  friendly  stars! 
-George    T.   Marsh,    in   Scribner's   Magazine. 


Rich  Man,  Poor  Man. 

Highway,   stretched    along  the  sun, 

Highway,    thronged    till    day    is    done; 

Where    the    drifting    Face    replaces 

Wave  on  wave  on  wave  of  faces, 

And  you  count  them,  one  by  one: 

"Rich    man — Poor    man — Beggar-man — Thief; 

Doctor — Lawyer — Merchant — Chief." 

Is   it    soothsay  ? — Is   it    fun  ? 

Young  ones,   like  as  wave  and  wave; 

Old  ones,    like  as  grave  and  grave; 

Tide  on  tide   of  human    faces 

With    what    human    undertow! 

"Rich    man — Poor    man — Beggar-man — Thief!" — 

Tell  me  of  the  eddying  spaces, 

Show  me  where  the  lost  ones  go; 

Like    and    lost,    as    leaf  and   leaf, 

What's    your    secret    grim    refrain 
Back  and  forth  and  back  again. 
Once,   and   now,   and   always  so? 
Three  days  since,   and  who  was  Thief? 
Three   days  more,   and  who'll   be   Chief? 
Oh,  is  that  beyond  belief. 
"Doctor — Lawyer — Merchant — Chief?" 
-From  "The  Siiiging  Man,"  by  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody. 


Song  of  the  Tramps. 
The  eager  hands  will  never  take  us  back, 
The  loving  eyes  will  never  draw  us  home. 
With  the  changing  heaven  o'er  us,   and  the  white 

road  stretched  before  us, 
Sure  the  world  is  ours  to   revel   in  and   roam — 
We   have   padded   it   alone,   afar,    apart, 
We   have   roughed    it   to   the  ultimate   extremes, 
Where   the   blazing  dawn-tints   kindle,    or   the   sun- 
kissed  rivers  dwindle, 
In  a  land  of  fairy  fantasies  and   dreams. 

Oh!  the  dreaming  and  the  fancy  and  the  hope, 

The  wonder  and  the   worry  of  it  all, 

The   gypsy  blood  that's   flowing  through  our  veins 

will    keep   us    going 
On  the  road  while  thrushes  sing  or  sparrows  fall; 
By  meadows  waving  lazily  and  slow, 
By    streamlets    singing   songs    of    wild    desires, 
And   the   eyes  of   heaven  peeping   will   keep    watch 

above    us    sleeping. 
And  the  dawn  will  see  the  ashes  of  our  fires. 
— From   "Children  of  the  Dead  End,"   by  Patrick 

MacGill. 


A  Tulip  Garden. 
Guarded  within  the  old    red  wall's  embrace. 
Marshaled  like  soldiers  in  gay  company, 
The    tulips    stand    arrayed.      Here   infantry 
Wheels  out  into  the  sunlight.     What  hold  grace 
Sets  off  their  tunics,  white  with  crimson  lace! 
Here    are    platoons    of    gold-f rocked    cavalry 
With   scarlet  sabres  tossing   in   the   eye 
Of   purple   batteries,    every   gun    in    place. 

Forward      they      come,      with      flaunting      colors 
spread, 
With  torches  burning,  stepping  out  in  time 

To    some   quick,    unheard   march.      Our    ears   are 
dead, 
We  can    not  catch   the   tune.      In    pantomime 
Parades  that  army.     With  our  utmost  powers 
We    hear    the    wind    stream    through    a    bed    of 
flowers. 

— Amy   Lowell,   in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


When  a  selling  company  buys  a  book  by 
the  dozen  copies  to  place  in  the  hands  of  its 
own  salesmen  on  the  road,  for  their  inspira- 
tion and  benefit,  it  is  a  good  endorsement  of 
the  book.  When  several  such  companies  do 
the  same  thing,  quite  of  their  own  volition, 
it  may  be  considered  remarkable.  "Personal 
Power,"  by  Keith  J.  Thomas,  is  the  volume 
which  has  commanded  this  unusual  recogni- 
tion. It  helps  many  a  man  to  find  himself 
anil  his  work,  and  to  success  in  that.  It 
shows  how  ambition  may  be  a  safe  guide,  and 
slimulates  it.  "Success  is  possible  for  every- 
body" is  the  basis  of  its  thirty-one  chapters, 
the  last  of  which  deals  with  "The  Reward 
of  Power."  And  almost  the  last  words  are, 
"Let  your  motto  be,  T  believe  in  myself.'" 


Books  of  Timely  Interest 

BELL— The  Political  Shame  of  Mexico. .  .$2.00 

GRAHAM— Changing  Russia 2.50 

HASKIN-The  Panama  Canal 1.35 

GOODRICH  —  Russia    in    Europe   and 

Asia 150 

COLLIER— Germany  and  the  Germans  . .  1  50 

TERRY— Japanese  Empire 5.00 

LICHTENBERGER—  Germany    and    Its 

Evolution  in  Modern  Times 2.50 

LEA— 1  he  Day  of  the  Saxon 1.80 

LEA— The  Valor  of  Ignorance 1.80 

ANGELL— Arms  and  Industry L25 

VON    SUT7NER  —  Lay     Down     Your 

Arms 75 

Mail  Orders  Filled 


Brieter  Reviews. 
"The  A  B  C  of  Salesmanship,"  by  Thomas 
D.  Rust  (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.),  is  largely  made 
up  of  quotations  without  any  particular  ar- 
rangement and  in  praise  of  the  ordinary  vir- 
tues that  would  decorate  all  men,  and  not  only 
salesmen.  But  they  are  well  selected  and 
good  to  read,  while  the  author's  own  contri- 
butions  are   sensible   and   stimulating. 

Among  the  many  volumes  intended  to  teach 
sex  hygiene  to  children  is  "Ten  Sex  Talks 
to  Boys,"  by  Irving  David  Steinhart,  M.  D. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1  net).  While 
praising  the  spirit  of  the  book  and  the  di- 
rect nature  of  its  teaching  we  may  still  ques 
tion  the  wisdom  of  this  sort  of  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  idea  that  any  human  being  was 
ever  deterred  from  wrongdoing  by  a  fear  of 
physical  penalties.  As  has  recently  been  well 
said,  medical  students  are  well  equipped  with 
this  sort  of  information,  but  it  seems  to  have 
no    effect   upon   their   behavior. 


New  Books  Received. 
Telling     the     Truth.       By     William     Hewlett. 
New    York:    Duffield  &   Co.;    $1-25    net. 

A    novel. 

The  Rousing  of  Parkside.  By  William  Gan- 
son  Rose.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  50  cents 
net. 

Issued  in  the  Ginger  Series. 

Oscar  Wilde  and  Myself.  By  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas.      New    York:    Duffield    &    Co.;    $2.50    net. 

Stating  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
friendship  between  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  Marquis 
of  Queensberry's  son,  a  relation  about  which  ru- 
mor has  always  been  rife. 

Sunlight   and    Shadow.      By    Louise   W.    Knee- 
land.     Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.;    $1   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Shadow  Babe  and  Others.  By  Jessa- 
mine Kimball  Draper.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&   Co.;   $1    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Mind  and  Spirit.  By  Thomas  Kirby  Davis,  A. 
M.,    D.    D.      Boston:    Sherman,    French   &   Co.;    $1 

net. 

Religious  psychology. 

On  Life  and  Letters.  By  An?tole  France. 
New    York:   John   Lane   Company;    $1.75   net. 

Issued  in  an  English  translation  of  the  works 
of  Anatole  France.      Edited  by  I'rederic  Chapman. 

The    Cavendish    Family.      By    Francis    Bicklcy. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2.50    net. 
A  history. 


The  La  Tremoille  Family. 
phens.        Boston :       Houghton 
$2.50    net. 

A  history. 

-»♦»- 


By  Winifred   Ste- 
Mifflin      Company; 


Recognition  by  the  government  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  railway  mail  car  after  half  a 
century  has  come  in  the  shape  of  permission 
from  the  Postoffice  Department  for  the  erec- 
tion in  the  postoffice  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
of  a  tablet  to  William  A.  Davis,  postmaster 
there  over  fifty  years  ago.  This  honoring  of 
the  man  who  did  as  much  to  advance  the 
service  as  any  other  single  individual  has 
come  only  after  thirty  years  of  strenuous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  relatives,  who  started  the 
fight  for  recognition  in  1884,  ten  years  after 
Davis's  death. 
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THli  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Socialism. 

The  seven  chapters  that  compose  this  vol- 
ume appeared  originally  in  the  pages  of 
Everybody's  Magazine,  and  the  interest  that 
they  aroused  is  sufficient  justification  for 
their  present  issue  in  more  permanent  form. 
Whether  any  one  is  actually  influenced  for  or 
against  socialism  by  public  discussion  is  a 
moot  point.  Socialism,  like  religion,  is  prob- 
ably more  a  matter  of  temperament  than  in- 
tellect, of  emotion  than  reasoning.  But  the 
skilled  movements  of  gladiators  are  always 
fascinating,  and  here  we  have  skill  in  a  very 
high  form  as  well  as  broad-gauge  thinking 
and  courtesy.  Mr.  Hillquit  and  Dr.  Ryan 
have  all  the  equipment  for  the  entertainment 
that  they  furnish,  and  we  may  leave  them  to 
the  certain  applause  of  their  supporters  and 
admirers. 

The  importation  of  religion  into  such  a  dis- 
cussion is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  discussion  should  leave  a 
general  impression  that  the  struggle  is  in  any 
sense  at  all  between  a  religious  system  and 
an  economic  system,  or  that  religion  implies 
a  particular  church.  Ethics  and  morality  are 
of  course  rightly  involved,  since  Socialism 
presumes  to  interfere  with  individual  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  and  to  break  down 
the  barriers  imposed,  not  only  by  economics, 
but  also  by  conscience.  But  religion  and 
morality  are  not  necessarily  based  on  re- 
ligious systems  of  creed.  They  would  exist 
quite  as  strongly  without  any  churches  at  all, 
and  therefore  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
church  as  such  ought  to  be  irrelevant  to  such 
a  discussion.  Nor  can  we  see  what  the  per- 
secution of  Galileo  can  have  to  do  with  the 
matter,  or  the  offenses  of  Bruno.  To  this 
extent  we  may  think  that  the  ring  has  been 
rather  badly  kept  while  applauding  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  combatants. 

Socialism,  Promise  or  Menace.  By  Morris 
Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 


Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man. 
Elsa  Barker,  already  well  known  in  litera- 
ture, tells  us  that  the  communications  upon 
which  this  book  is  based  were  received  by 
her  by  the  process  known  as  automatic 
writing,  and  she  definitely  guarantees  the 
exact  accuracy  of  her  statements.  The  com- 
munications were  received  while  she  was  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  time  she  did  not  know  that 
their  supposed  writer  was  dead.  The  mes- 
sages consist  of  a  minute  description  of  post- 
mortem life,  which  is  represented  as  a  sort 
of  illusive  continuation  of  the  present  exist- 
ence and  the  present  consciousness.  They 
will  of  course  be  judged  by  the  reader  in  the 
light  of  his  own  preconceptions,  as  indeed 
most  things  are  judged,  but  there  are  very 
few  who  will  fail  to  find  them  intensely  in- 
teresting or  who  will  be  unwilling  to  accord 
to  Elsa  Barker  herself — who  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  "author" — the  fullest  credit 
for  sincerity  and  good  intent. 

Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man.  Written 
down  by  Elsa  Barker.  New  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley;    $1.25    net. 

Tarzan  of  the  Apes. 
This  story  succeeds  in  being  wildly,  ridicu- 
lously impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting. It  is  an  account  of  a  white  baby 
that  is  stolen  by  apes  and  reared  in  the 
forest  as  an  ape.  Doubtless  such  things  have 
happened,  but  we  feel  that  our  credulity  is 
strained  when  Tarzan  learns  to  read  from 
some  books  that  he  finds  in  the  old  hut  that 
was  inhabited  by  his  parents,  but  when  at 
last  he  falls  in  love  with  a  white  girl  and 
she  with  him  we  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  sturdy 
skepticism.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  fol- 
lows and  that  the  reader  must  "discover  for 
himself.  He  will  laugh  consumedly,  but  he 
will  probably  persevere  to  the  last  page. 

Tarzan  oe  the  Apes.  By  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  put  to  press 
for  reprintings  the  following  books :  "Shop 
Management,"  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor;  "As- 
tronomy with  the  Naked  Eye,"  by  Garrett  P. 
Serviss ;  "How  to  Know  Architecture,"  by 
Frank  E.  Wallis ;  "Manners  and  Social 
Usages" ;  "Anne,"  by  Constance  F.  Woolson, 
and   "Padre   Ignacio,"   by   Owen   Wister. 

Although  Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  the  au- 
thor of  the  remarkable  new  novel,  "The  Three 
Furlongers,"  which  is  to  be  published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  in  September,  .has 
already  to  her  credit  there  novels  published 
in  London,  she  is  now  making  her  first  bow 
to  American  readers.  "The  Three  Fur- 
longers" appeared  in  England  under  the  name 
of  "Three  Against  the  World"  ?nd  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  literary  circles 
there. 

When  Louise  Kennedy  Mabte  was  gather- 
ing local  color  aboard  a  Great  Lakes  ore- 
boat  for  her  new  story,  "The  Lights  Are 
Bright,"   she   passed    several    days    and   nights 


beneath  the  blanket  of  a  Lake  Superior  fog. 
The  captain  insisted,  as  all  lake  captains  do, 
that  a  woman  on  board  was  a  hoodoo.  If 
either  of  his  two  women  passengers  came  on 
deck  he  began  to  look  for  trouble.  "When 
you're  below  it  begins  to  lighten  up,"  he 
would  say ;  "the  minute  you  appear,  down 
comes  the  gloom."  Though  he  attempted  to 
make  his  words  seem  a  joke,  Mrs.  Mabie 
was  sure  that  he  meant  it  in  the  depths  of 
his  sailor  heart. 

In  1909  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  under  the  title 
of  "Parenthood  and  Race  Culture,"  told  the 
story  of  the  eugenic  movement  up  to  that 
date.  He  now,  on  the  lines  of  his  recent  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
reviews  its  progress  during  the  past  five  years, 
incidentally  showing  how  greatly  its  concep- 
tions have  been  modified  by  Mendelism.  He 
deals  many  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  open  op- 
ponents of  eugenics.  And  he  protests  quite 
as  vigorously  against  those  who  seek  to  iden- 
tify the  science  with  the  theories,  which  he 
regards  as  brutal  in  spirit,  immoral  in  prin- 
ciple, and  impossible  in  practice.  The  work 
is  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, and  is  entitled  "The  Progress  of  Eu- 
genics." 

"Home  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls"  is 
the  latest  from  the  pen  of  Bertha  Johnston. 
"Mother  finds  some  happy  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do"  is  the  thought  Miss  Johnston 
has  had  in  mind  in  preparing  this  volume. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  amusing  and  em- 
ploying children  of  all  ages.  The  great  value 
of  the  ideas  lies  in  their  practicability  and 
their  usefulness.  The  volume  is  published  by 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Among  the  many  men  honored  by  King 
George  of  England  at  his  recent  birthday 
celebration  was  the  famous  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer, Douglas  Mawson.  Dr.  Mawson  was 
made  a  knight  in  recognition  of  his  great 
achievements  in  the  South  Seas.  His  new 
book,  "The  Mawson  Antarctic  Relief  Expedi- 
tion," promises  to  be  by  all  odds  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  autumn  publications  in  the 
field  of  travel  and  exploration.  It  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  taken 
by  Sir  Douglas  Mawson,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  at  an 
early  date. 

"The  Establishment  of  State  Government  in 
California,"  by  Cardinal  Goodwin,  is  a  study 
of  California  history  from  1846  to  1850.  The 
introductory  chapter  traces  the  extension  of 
American  influence  over  the  territory  from  an 
early  date  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest. 
This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  period  of  military  rule  and  the  political 
unrest  resulting  therefrom.  The  work  of  the 
convention  of  1849  and  the  election,  organiza- 
tion, and  important  enactments  of  the  first 
legislature  are  given  due  consideration,  as  is 
also  the  topic  ^f  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  union.  In  the  final  chapter  are  in- 
cluded statistics  on  the  population  and  re- 
sources of  the  new  state  in  1850.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

"Recent  American  Diplomacy"  will  be  the 
title  of  the  book  on  which  W.  Morgan  Shus- 
ter,  former  treasurer-general  of  Persia,  is 
working.  It  will  be  issued  by  the  Century 
Company  this  fall,  and  it  will  cover  affairs  in 
Mexico  up  to  the  minute  of  going  to  press. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  and  more  books  pub- 
lished in  America  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary has  selected  100  best  books  of  1913,  in- 
cluding the  following  four  by  the  John  Lane 
Company :  "Home  Furnishing,"  by  George 
Leland  Hunter;  "Changing  Russia,"  by  Ste- 
phen Graham  ;  "James  Fennimore  Cooper,"  by 
Mary  E.  Phillips,  and  "Japanese  Flower  Ar- 
rangement,"  by   Mary  Averill. 

The  book  of  the  year  in  England  is  Mrs. 
Katherine  O'Shea's  life  of  her  husband, 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  Irish  leader.  It 
romped  through  the  first  edition  of  5000 
copies,  although  the  price  was  a  guinea,  with- 
in a  week  or  so.  This  was  because  it  had 
a  human  and  "compelling  interest,"  which 
brought  in  the  general  reader  and  drove  him 
either  to  buy  or  borrow  the  book. 

Alpheus  Hyatt  Verrill,  author  of  the  re- 
cently published  "Harper's  Book  for  Young 
Gardeners,"  tells  of  a  boy  he  knew  who  made 
a  splendid  profit  from  his  garden  by  raising 
only  unusual  varieties.  As  he  was  always  the 
first  person  in  the  neighborhood  to  try  novel- 
ties he  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
entire  crop  to  the  local  hotel.  By  the  time 
his  competitors  realized  there  was  a  demand 
for  his  variety  of  corn,  saddleback  beans, 
yellow  beets,  okra,  and  other  like  products, 
the  wide-awake  gardener  had  a  new  and  bet- 
ter variety  to   offer. 

Mary  Gaunt,  author  of  "A  Woman  in 
China."  was  the  first  white  woman  who  ever 
crossed  Liberia,  and  she  also  made  a  journey 
of  1400  miles  in  West  Africa,  accompanied 
only  by  negro  servants  and  bearers.  Her 
latest  journey  was  through  the  region  which 
had  been  terrorized  by  the  notorious  brigand. 
White  Wolf,  and   Miss  Gaunt  was  continually 


meeting  with  warnings  of  the  brigand.  She 
saw  many  towns  which  had  been  burned  and 
looted  by  White  Wolf's  band,  but  she  herself 
escaped  all  real  dangers  and  is  now  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  is  lecturing  on  the  country 
through  which  she  has  so  recently  traveled. 
The  success  of  her  earlier  book,  "Alone  in 
West  Africa,"'  will  probably  be  more  than 
duplicated  by  the  recognition  given  to  her 
new  volume,  "A  Woman  in  China,"  which 
will  be  published  this  autumn  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 

Rupert  Hughes,  whose  new  book.  "What 
Will  People  Say?"  (Harper's.)  is  perhaps  the  j 
most-talked-of  novel  of  the  season,  considers 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  as  probably  "the  greatest 
novel  ever  written  in  America,"  and  "no 
novel  in  English  literature,"  he  believes,  "has 
nobler  dignity  than  Hardy's  'Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles.'  "  The  form  of  abuse  with  which 
the  author  of  these  two  masterpieces  were 
assailed  is  likely  to  be  turned  upon  any  writer, 
he  declares,  "who  puts  his  truest  ideas  of  life 
into  a  novel ;  but,"  suggests  the  author  of 
"What  Will  People  Say?"  "how  much  better 
to  build  a  statue  whose  firm,  white  marble 
can  endure  mud  that  the  first  rain  washes  off  ! 
than  to  carve  inane  statuettes  of  candy  which 
the  first  rain  will  destroy." 

It   is   announced   that    Stanton    Coit,    whose  I 
recent    book,     "The    Soul    of    America,"    has 
been  very  favorably  received  here,  is  to  make 
his    fourth    lecture    tour   of   this    country    this 
fall,  continuing  into  the  first  of  next  year. 

May  Sinclair's  "The  Return  of  the  Prodi- 
gal," published  late  in  June,  has  already  gone 
into  its  second  edition.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  success  of  Romain  Rolland's  "Jean 
Christophe"  is  even  surpassing  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  publishers,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  The  first  book  of  the  trilogy  is 
just  being  sent  to  press  for  its  eighth  time, 
while  the  third  is  being  printed  for  its  fourth, 
and  the  intervening  book,  "Jean  Christophe 
in  Paris,"  already  has  four  printings  to  its 
credit.  This  story  of  a  great  musician  is 
largely  based  on  Wagner's  life. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  announce  as  a  new 
feature  of  their  business  the  establishment 
of  a  dramatic  department  for  the  marketing 
of  plays  and  motion-picture  scenarios,  the 
dramatization  of  novels,  and  the  novelizing  of 
plays. 

W.  L.  Cribb,  author  of  ''Greylake  of  Mal- 
lerby,"  one  of  the  two  English  novels  that  will 
be  issued  August  22  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
does  for  Lincolnshire  in  this  hi3  first  novel 
something  of  what  Hardy  has  done  for  Wes- 
sex  and  Philpotts  for  Dartmoor.  The  story 
is  set  among  the  shepherds  and  small  farmers 
on  a  long,  green  lowland  by  the  sea.  Mr. 
Cribb,  as  a  government  official,  has  been  sta- 
tioned for  over  ten  years  at  Louth,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  book  has  been  growing  for  seven 
years. 

The  claim  is  made  by  Frederick  Upham 
Adams  in  his  book,  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Tropics"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  that  the 
founders  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  were 
the  real  pioneers  in  tropical  sanitation,  and 
that  this  work  antedated  that  of  the  United 
States  officials  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 
"It  is  generally  believed  and  understood  that 
not  until  the  United  States  government  as- 
sumed full  charge  and  responsibility  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  were  the 
problems  of  tropical  sanitation  attacked  and 
mastered.     Without  desiring  to  detract  in  any 


way  from  the  merit  which  is  du> 
C.  Gorgas  and  his  staff  of  sanitarj 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  the  companies  which  preceded 
it  in  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  else- 
where antedate  1  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion in  successfully  combating  tropical  disease 
on  a  large  scale." 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce 
the  publication  this  fall  of  a  new  editii 
"Ezekiel"  as  a  companion  volume  to  "Ezekicl 
Expands."  a  remarkable  collection  of  slorie. 
of  a  little  negro  boy,  by  Lucy  Pratt.  <  if 
"Ezekiel  Expands"  and  its  author  the  Boston 
Transcript's  "Listener"  recently  wrote:  "Lucy 
Pratt  is  the  daughter  of  an  old-school  Abo- 
litionist  Republican  editor  of  before  the  war 
up  the  state  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  young- 
est of  three  of  his  literary  and  story-writing 
daughters — with  a  brother  in  missionary  work 
for  the  Unitarians.  It  may  be  easily  under- 
stood how  she  went  to  Hampton  with  eager- 
ness, enthusiasm,  and  a  mission  to  study  the 
race  problem  and  join  in  the  'uplift.'  " 


Among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  East,  An- 
lioch  holds  a  high  place,  for  it  was  here  that 
the  fir^t  Christian  church  was  founded ;  it 
was,  moreover,  the  centre  from  which  St. 
Paul  conducted  his  missionary  campaigns  to 
convert  the  Gentiles.  In  those  days  Antioch 
was  a  prosperous  and  thriving  city,  boasting 
of  a  population  of  half  a  million  souls,  while 
splendid  Roman  palaces  and  villas  dotted  the 
banks  of  the  River  Orontes,  which  flows 
through  the  town.  Today  (says  the  Wide 
World  Magazine)  it  is  a  sleepy,  old-world 
place,  occupying  scarcely  one-tenth  of  its  an- 
cient area,  and  certainly  possessing  none  of 
its  former  glory.  Nevertheless  it  is  in  many 
ways  a  delightfully  quaint  and  picturesque 
Eastern  city,  with  narrow,  tortuous  streets, 
every  other  house  in  which  appears  to  pos- 
sess an   architectural  style  of  ils  own. 


Max  Hirsch,  one  of  the  best-known  men  in 
the  grand  opera  field,  has  been  engaged  by 
Max  Rabinoff  as  manager  with  the  company 
for  the  1914-1915  American  tour  of  Pavlowa 
and  her  troupe  and  orchestra.  Pavlowa's 
third  trip  across  this  country  and  back  again 
starts  with  two  performances  in  New  York 
on  November  3  next-  In  February  the  or- 
ganization returns  to  New  York  to  appear  for 
ten  weeks  at  the  Century  Opera  House  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dippel  Opera  Comique 
Company.  Hirsch  presided  over  the  box- 
office  of  New  York's  Metropolitan  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  first  as  assistant  treasurer,  then 
as  treasurer.  When  Andreas  Dippel  moved  to 
Chicago  to  manage  the  grand  opera  there, 
Hirsch  went  with  him. 
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PRODUCERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  great  theatrical  producers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  looking  things  in  the 

luring    this   last    two   or   three   years   of 
dull  business  and  have  realized  and  virtually 

vledged  that  the  practice  of  having  co- 
and  cosily  productions  has  become 
Frankensteinian  in  its  effects  upon  them- 
The  unwilling  monster  is  alive,  but 
who  wants  ii  ?  Surely  not  the  public,  that 
has  failed  to  patronize  such  favorites  as  John 
Drew  and  Xat  Goodwin  when  they  sought  to 
reen  force  their  normal  drawing  power  with 
massive  productions.  True,  they  gave  sup- 
port to  "Kismet"'  and  "Omar,  the  Tent- 
which  relied  considerably  upon 
scenic  splendor  and  the  minute  realism  of 
costly  accessories  to  attract  public  patronage. 
But  the  failure  of  numerous  attractions  in 
the  thickly  circuited  East  shows  that  there 
has  come  a  pause  in  the  affairs  of  theatrical 
men  that  they  would  do  well  to  heed.  It  is 
quite  common  to  hear  the  head  of  a  house 
count  up  the  cost  of  taking  his  family  to  a 
first-class  theatrical  performance,  shake  his 
head,  and  renounce  the  pleasure.  Prices  in 
both  first  and  second-class  theatres  have  come 
down,  yet  still  they  hesitate,  for  there  are 
the  moving  pictures.  Take  "Cabiria,"  for  in- 
stance. The  original  enormous  expenditure 
was  made,  but  after  that  follows  the  in- 
numerable film  duplications  of  these  mag- 
nificent pictures  all  over  the  world  at  trifling 
expense.  Thousands  upon  thousands  will  go 
to  sec  this  photographed  spectacle,  which  will 
completely  satisfy  their  desire  for  scenic 
splendor,  and  how  can  the  big  producers  com- 
pete  financially   against   such   odds? 

This  is  the  time  for  them  to  get  together 
and  come  to  some  son  of  agreement  which 
would  bind  or  restrict  them  to  a  much  greater 
moderation  in  the  meticulous  detail  and  ex- 
pensive effectiveness  of  their  settings.  More 
particularly  as.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art  standards,  they  err.  Personality,  talent, 
and  the  interplay  of  character  and  motives 
are  what  should  prevail  in  the  actual  drama. 
Within  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  exalt  physical  qualities  unduly 
among  stage  people.  A  beautiful  woman  with 
a  minute  voice,  inconsiderable  talent,  but  a 
natural  turn  for  dress  and  physical  effective- 
ness, when  displayed  against  the  garish  trap- 
pings of  musical -comedy  shows,  can  make  her 
name  known  all  over  the  country,  while  her 
more  gifted  rivals  may  be  looking  for  en- 
gagements. Dress  is  unduly  exalted.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  young  actress  in 
stock,  who.  after  wearing  a  pretty  gown  dur- 
ing a  five-minute  stage  scene,  ventured  to 
appear  in  it  again  a  few  weeks  later  in  an- 
other play.  She  was  immediately  informed  by 
the  manager  that  her  costumes  were  not  sup- 
posed to  reappear  in  successive  plays.  Of 
course  the  proprietor  has  to  pay  a  higher 
Salary   and   the  public  higher  -prices   for  their 

in  consequence. 
The  public,  of  course,  enjoys  these  things, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  convinced  that  they 
prefer  furniture  and  clothing  to  personality* 
and  talent,  and  it  is  not  as  if  the  way  were 
not  made  clear.  Gordon  Craig's  ideas  are 
bound  to  be  recognized,  for  the  suggestions 
offered  by  a  few,  very  few,  details  of  artistic- 

linted  scenery  make  far  more  appeal  to 
the    imagination,     which    is    not    allowed    it  5 
natural   liberty   and   range   when  stifled   by   an 
of  the  obvious.     A  stone-colored  back- 
ground  upon   which    is   painted   an   oriel,   win- 
column,  or  a  lofty  portico. 
convey  the  idea  of  a  castle 
without     adding     antique      furniture,     armor, 
nd    all    the   mass   of   acces- 
sories   which    draw    away    attention    from    the 
humar.  [nil  distract  the  ol 

•11    the    mental    issues    that 

!    claim    their   attention. 

'uncrican  trips 

her     -  intcd     manila 

which   folded   into  .so   small  a  compass 

the    diminution    of 

Yet    I    do    not    bc- 

l  hei  talent  f 

and     imprc^ivrU  -      inexpensive 

. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

ty   have   his    innings 
-  audcville   this   week.     And.    for   that  mat- 


ter, it  is  practically  all  vaudeville  and  moving 
pictures  at  present,  a  summer  idleness  in  the 
matter  of  legitimate  drama  prevailing  at  the 
more    important   theatres. 

There  is.  by  the  way,  a  possibility  in  the 
theatrical  horizon  which  the  big  Eastern  man- 
agers may  be  taking  into  account.  With  prac- 
tically all  Europe  involved  in  the  war-cloud 
what  is  going  to  become  of  the  famous  Euro- 
pean stars  ox  the  stage?  Some  of  the  men, 
1  no  doubt,  will  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom 
of  war.  but  with  the  theatrical  business  of 
their  entire  continent  paralyzed  it  looks  as  if 
some  of  the  celebrities  might  turn  their  eyes 
longingly  toward  prosperous  and  peaceful 
America.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
managers  will  take  the  risk  of  importing  them 
here,  always  provided  they  could  secure 
transportation   at   such   a  time. 

And  what  a  time  it  is!  Why,  the  present 
records  of  this  modern,  matter-of-fact, 
i  jogging  old  earth  have  become  actually  epic. 
With  flames  of  patriotism  leaping  over  oceans 
and  sweeping  the  earth,  with  fleeing  travelers 
held  back  in  strange  lands  by  the  paralysis  of 
shipping,  with  the  mighty  forces  of  war 
mobilized  in  gigantic  array,  with  reports  of 
battles  on  sea  and  marvelous  conflicts  in  the 
clouds,  with  manifestos  from  sovereigns  that 
have  the  martial  appeal  and  religious  tone 
that  recall  ancient  history,  vaudeville  seems 
rather  small  and  trivial.  Our  beating  pulses 
call  for  something  epic,  heroic,  sublime ! 
War,  we  well  know,  is  hell,  but  there  is  in 
the  air  that  strange,  racial  impulse  that  calls 
for  natural  self-preservation.  The  sons  of 
the  different  fatherlands  tremble  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  home  nation  and  pant  for  the 
opportunity  to  help  to  preserve  it.  America 
is  peaceful,  but  every  man  and  woman  with 
a  soul  above  beef  or  millinery  is  surrender- 
ing him  or  herself  to  the  general  excitement 
and  taking  the  side  of  one  or  another  nation 
in  the  general  conflict.  So,  unless  we  go 
and  gasp  and  exclaim  and  thrill  at  "Cabiria" 
all  over  again,  vaudeville  seems  a  little  un- 
effective  during  the  present  crisis.  That  is, 
until  you  are  seated,  listening  to  its  mani- 
festations, and  then  you  find  that  the  habit 
is  strong  on  you,  and  that,  after  all,  as  long 
as  our  nation  is  in  a  state  of  peace  we  can 
not  get   along   without   our  vaudeville. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  is  largely  musical  at 
the  Orpheum  this  week.  The  Chinese  tenor 
still  sweetly  warbles  the  sentimental  ditties 
of  American  or  English  composition,  and  his 
hit   continues. 

Miss  Chrystal  Heme  has  changed  her  rose- 
I  colored  gown,  but  not  her  playlet.  That  will 
come  yet,  however.  Pure,  sentimental  squash, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  hillock  of  comedy,  is 
not  to  the  taste  of  vaudeville  audiences.  I 
don't  doubt  that  Miss  Julie  Heme,  when  she 
perpetrated  "Dora,"  thought  that  she  was 
writing  down  to  a  vaudeville  audience,  where- 
as she  really  went  below  their  level.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  certain  austere  New  England 
charm  about  the  soft  tints  and  carefully 
draped  slenderness  of  Miss  Chrystal  Heme, 
and  one  can  derive  much  innocent  enjoyment 
from  observing  the  District  Attorney  in  the 
throes  of  histrionism  and  registering  pro- 
found sadness,  reawakened  love,  polite  incre- 
dulity, integrity  rebutting  suspicion,  noble 
self-abnegation,   and    haughty   contempt. 

The  Wharry  Lewis  Quintet  made  a  hit  with 
its  vocal  and  instrumental  selections,  the 
vaudeville  custom  of  setting  the  stage  at- 
tractively in  a  dim  light,  with  comely  young 
people  discoursing  sweet  music  therein,  prov- 
ing at  all  times  a  popular  one.  Popular  num- 
bers are  selected,  with  due  heed  to  the  music 
I  being  of  good  class,  and  the  variety  of  in- 
struments— for  they  have  a  pianist,  a  'cellist, 
a  flutist,  and  a  violinist — blending  in  a  de- 
lightful harmony,  above  which  floats  the  rich 
notes  of  their  vocalist,  a  pretty  girl  with  a 
fine   mezzo-soprano   voice. 

The  most  important  number  on  the  bill 
this  week  is  also  of  a  purely  musical  nature. 
Miss  Yinie  Daly  being  the  centre  thereof. 
Miss  Daly  is  an  operatic  star,  it  seems,  having 
sung  with  honor  at  Haramerstein's  London 
Opera  House  and  at  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Bucharest.  Although  Miss  Daly  is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  clearly  entitled  to  an  American 
name,  it  seems  to  me  that  "Yinie"  is  rather 
a  giddy  cognomen  for  a  lady  who  has  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  singing  in  grand 
opera.  However,  the  voice  is  all  right  if  the 
name  is  not.  the  lady  being  the  possessor  of 
a  high,  smooth,  polished  soprano,  which  par- 
partly  of  the  lyric,  partly  of  the  dra- 
matic quality.  She  sang  from  "Madama  But- 
terfly." "La  Rohenic."  and  "Carmen."  and 
;  gave  each  number  with  artistic  finish  and 
!  dramatic  effect,  for  she  gesticulated,  posed, 
and  even  danced  so  well  that  each  one  had 
the  effect  of  a  scene  from  opera,  instead  of 
a  concert  selection.  Miss  Daly  was  hand- 
somely gowned,  and  in  the  "Carmen"  selec- 
l'°n   was  imed  in  character.     She  is 

plump,  good-looking,  ami  temperamental, 
though  rather  materialistic,  and  all  she  wants 
si  a  very  successful  Carmen  is  that 
-  black  as  her  hair. 

Another  so-called  musical  number  belongs 
rather  to  the  freak  variety,  although  the  per- 
former,  a  dapper   Frenchman   named   Rellow, 


"creator  of  the  mentaphone  novelty,"  is  very 
expert  and  clever  and  even  surprising  in  his 
gift  for  striking  musical  notes  merely  by  the 
concussion  of  his  two  hollowed  hands.  In 
fact  he  was  quite  mysteriously  adept  in  the 
production  of  these  strangely  manipulated  yet 
undoubtedly  true  notes,  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  striking  the  bones 
of  his  head  and  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sometimes  by  mingling  the  breath  expelled 
from  his  lips  with  that  produced  by  clapping 
together  his  hollowed  palms.  The  orchestra, 
1  of  course,  supplied  the  body  of  the  music,  but 
his  strange  notes  gave,  in  rapid  staccato,  the 
thread  of  melody  in  what  seemed  a  series  of 
breath  and  bone  detonations.  Altogether  I 
think  Mr.  Rellow  may  plume  himself  upon 
being  quite  unique  in  his  particular  line,  the 
novelty  and  skill  of  his  performance  serving 
to  hold  the  audience  entertained  and  com- 
pletely absorbed. 

Another  novelty  act,  by  the  two  Wards  and 
Adelaide  Bell,  which  is  a  mixture  of  contor- 
tioning  and  acrobatics,  was  also  entertaining, 
the  contortionate  dancing  of  Adelaide  Bell 
being  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  it. 
This  young  lady's  hip  joints  work  with  such 
remarkable  detachment  that  when  her  feet 
toy  with  her  head  we  have  a  curious  sensa- 
tion that  she  has  a  double  allowance  of 
hands. 

"The  Piano  Movers."  made  over  and  rather 
attenuated,  is  now,  I  should  say,  traveling  on 
its  last  circuit  in  vaudeville  land.  It  still 
serves,  for  it  really  has  satire  on  the  time- 
\  consuming  workman  as  its  basis,  but  its 
1  humor  is  not  very  keen,  and  the  laughter  that 
greets  it  is  rather  fainter  than  of  yore. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


The     Pantages     Theatre    is    featuring    two 
numbers   this   week,    one  of  which   appeals  to 
the   sense  of  novelty,   while   the  other  tickles 
,  the  risibles.     The  first  is  a  puppet,  or  manikin 
I  show,    produced    and   presumably   manipulated 
by   Lillie  Jewel,   who   has   broken   away   from 
the  ages-old  conventions  of  the  puppet  plays, 
and    shows    her    various    figures    dancing    the 
tango,    bronco -busting,    and    playing    baseball. 
The  figures,  which  are  possibly  half  life  size, 
.  are  seen   on   a  mimic  stage,   handsomely   cur- 
tained,  with  a   large   loge   on   each   side  filled 
with  manikins,   some   of   which   clap    resound- 
ingly at  each  curtain.     The  performing  mani- 
kins are  suspended  by  strings  and  go  through 
various   spasmodic   movements,   which,   though 
frequently    too    extreme,     are    at    times    sur- 
I  prisingly   life-like.      The    strings   are    attached 
to  their  various  members,  so  that  they  dance, 
I  kick,   run,   wave  their   arms,   and  bat   or  toss 
I  the  ball.     The  amusement  over  the  antics  of 
!  puppets  is   of  course  lessening,  but  still   does 
j  not  seem  to  die  out,  although   Europeans  are 
j  more  constant  to  them  than  Americans.     They 
have  played  an  honorable  part  in  the  pages  of 
literature,  and  we  may  meet  them  in  the  fasci- 
nating  chapters   of   "The    Snowman,"    one   of 
George     Sand's    best    and     most     picturesque 
romances,   and  in  the   classic  pages   of   "Wil- 
helm     Meister"     we     read     of     the     pleasure 
Goethe's  hero  experienced  in  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  conveyed 
by  the  agency  of  little  wax  puppets,  who,  like 
Miss  Jewel's  manikins,   had  their  speech  rep- 
resented by  unseen  assistants. 

The  other  number  featured  this  week  is  the 
Hendricks  and  Belle  Isle  company  in  ""'The 
Schoolmaster,"  a  wild,  hurly-burly  picture  of 
imaginary  life  in  a  schoolroom — the  school- 
room of  comic  tradition,  in  which  the  school- 
master is  a  constitutional  flagellant,  the  girls 
are  all  good,  and  the  boys  all  bad.  It  is  called 
"a  laughing  picture  of  a  school  that  nevei 
was,"  which  sufficiently  conveys  some  idea  of 
the  amusing  absurdities  that  prevail.  There 
is  a  thick  hum  on  the  stage  all  the  time, 
through  which  one  catches  the  automatic  beat 
of  the  schoolmaster's  wooden  whacker,  the 
school  "pieces"  of  the  girls,  the  protestations 
of  the  bad  boy,  the  reportings  of  the  "tattle- 
tale."  and  the  rival  antics  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school  black  sheep,  a  long,  thin,  flex- 
ible being  with  an  expression  so  ridiculously 
like  that  of  a  confirmed  terror  who  passes 
his  life  in  protestations  of  innocence  that  the 
imagination,  affected  by  the  general  school- 
room aspect  of  things,  actually  clothed  him 
with  some  sort  of  reality.  He  and  the  school- 
master, who  alternated  confirmed  suspicion 
and  ferocity  with  a  lively  inquisitiveness  in 
the  vagrant  impulses  that  swept  over  the 
black  sheep,  were  really  very  funny,  and  al- 
though one  felt  almost  ashamed  to  laugh  at 
such  extreme  absurdity,  laughter  was  irre- 
sistible and  had  to  be  succumbed  to. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Marie  Sukloff.  now  living  in  Xew  York,  es- 
caped from  Siberia.  The  narration  of  her 
perilous  and  thrilling  escape,  from  the  time 
of  her  dash  to  freedom  nine  days  after  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  until  she  crossed 
the  frontier  to  Manchuria  and  China,  is  a 
feature  of  the  current  Century  Magazine. 
The  article  was  written  originally,  of  course, 
in  Russian  ;  hut  the  spirit  has  been  caught  ad- 
mirably by  the  translator. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Cooley,  who  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress  in  opposition  to  the  veteran  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  is  a  practicing  physician  of  Dan- 
ville,  Illinois. 

Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza.  recently  crowned 
Shah  of  Persia,  is  only  sixteen  years  old.  He 
acceded  to  the  throne  in  1905  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  but  the  crowning  was  deferred 
until   his   sixteenth   birthday. 

Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph,  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  and  whose"  coumrv  has 
declared  war  against  Servia,  was  born  at  Per- 
senberg  in  1SS7.  The  new  heir  to  the  Aus- 
trian throne  is  popular  with  the  Austrian 
people.  His  wife  was  born  May  9,  1892.  Both 
are  unusually  democratic  and  have  a  dislike 
for  imperial  red  tape  in  family  matters. 

Ira  Xelson  Morris,  the  new  minister  to 
Sweden,  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  formerly  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  packing  house  of  Morris  &  Co. 
He  was  also  an  officer  or  a  director  in  a 
number  of  corporations,  but  withdrew  from 
active  business  in  1906.  He  was  commis- 
sioner to  Italy  last  year  in  behalf  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Dr.  Jacob  P.  Schaeffer,  newly  elected  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  Daniel 
Baugh  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most anatomists  in  this  country,  and  is  recog- 
nized abroad  as  a  leader  in  anatomical  teach- 
ing. He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
received  his  preliminary  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  state.  At  present  he  is 
professor  of  anatomy  at   Yale  University7. 

Miss  M.  A.  Czaplicka,  who  holds  a  traveling 
fellowship  of  Somervill  College,  has  left  Eng- 
land under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  School 
of  Anthropology  for  St.  Petersburg,  en  route 
for  Siberia.  Miss  Czaplicka,  who  is  already 
well  known  for  her  anthropological  studies  of 
the  aborigines  of  Xorthera  Asia,  is  under- 
taking an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing on  the  spot  the  native  tribes  of  the  Yenisei 
Valley,  anthropologically  and  linguistically.  It 
is  Miss  Czaplicka's  intention  to  spend  a  year 
in  the  Y'enisei  region. 

Dr.  Hideyo  Xoguchi,  who  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has 
for  the  last  ten  years  done  important  medi- 
cal research  work  for  the  institute.  Dr. 
Xoguchi  is  a  Japanese  and  has  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  this  country.  He  first  be- 
came connected  with  the  institute  in  1903, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  research  assistant. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  an  associate  mem- 
ber. Among  the  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries have  been  the  germs  of  hydrophobia 
and  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Francisco  CarbajaL  provisional  president  of 
Mexico,  has  never  served  in  the  army.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in 
Mexico.  Previous  to  becoming  minister  of 
foreign  relations  in  the  Huerta  cabinet  he 
was  president  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  a  body 
answering  the  character  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  country*.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  court  un- 
der Diaz.  He  is  of  excellent  Spanish  family, 
a  native  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  aged  forty- 
one  years.  In  boyhood  he  displayed  a  lean- 
ing toward  the  law,  and  once  a  practicing 
attorney,  his  success  was  assured. 

William  Parker  Burton,  who  will  sail 
Shamrock  IV  for  the  America  Cup,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Y'acht  Racing  Council,  and  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  arrange  the  international 
rules  of  yacht  racing.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  yachting.  He 
stands  at  the  front  of  the  yachting  sailors 
of  his  time,  with  a  long  series  of  victories 
over  the  best  professionals  as  evidence  of  his 
superiority  in  handling  a  boat.  He  has  not 
made  the  sport  merely  play,  but  has  followed 
it  with  the  same  serious  concentration  that 
he  gives  to  his  business.  He  has  sailed  in 
618  matches  in  his  own  boats — he  has  sailed 
in  more  than  1000  races  in  all — he  has  taken 
235  first  prizes  and  140  others,  a  total  of  375. 
In  addition  to  being  a  first-class  sailor,  he  is 
also  a  good  huntsmen,  and  since  1912  has 
been  joint  master  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
pack  of  hounds. 


Fairly  large  bats  are  the  vampires  of  Xew 
Guiana,  which  alight  on  any  projecting  part 
of  the  body,  in  preference  the  toes,  into  which 
they  bite  a  small  hole  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed to  suck  the  blood.  They  fan  the  wound 
with  their  wings — to  deaden  the  pain,  the 
natives  say — and  the  victim  seldom  awakens 
before  much  harm  is  done.  These  horrible 
creatures  suck  as  much  blood  as  they  can, 
fly  away  and  disgorge  it,  and  then  return  for 
more. 


Estimates  place  the  amount  of  royalties  re- 
ceived in  thirty  years  by  the  Bayreuth  house 
of  Wagner  at  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  Last 
year  the  sum  of  $93,986  was  received. 


August  8,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Holbrook  Blinn  and  the  Princess  Players. 

Holbrook  Blinn  and  the  members  of  the  , 
Princess  Theatre  company  arrived  in  S#n  | 
Francisco  last  Tuesday,  coming  direct  from  j 
New  York  City  to  fulfill  a  limited  engage-  ] 
ment   at  the   Columbia  Theatre. 

Mr.  Blinn  and  the  Princess  Players  created 
a  sensation   during  their   appearances   for  the 

I  past  two   seasons   in  New   York  at   the   Prin- 

II  cess  Theatre  in  presentations  of  one-act  plays 
1    of  European   and   American   authorship.     The 

•  programme   offered  by   this   company   includes  i 
I  four    complete    one-act    plays    at    every    per-  | 

I  formance,   and  during   the   San    Francisco   en- 

II  gagement,  which  begins  next  Monday  night, 
II  August  10.  the  entire  repertory  will  be  given. 
||  For  the  first  week  Mr.  Blinn  has  selected 
II  four  of  his  biggest  hits,  two  of  them  having 
I    come    from    the    Grand    Guignol,     Paris,     the 

j  theatre  from  which   some   of  the   most  sensa-  ' 
I  tional     one-act     plays     have     been     brought. 

I  "Hari   Kari,"   by  Julian   Johnson,   a  California  I 

II  writer,  created  no  end  of  discussion  when 
|  first  produced.  It  deals  with  diplomatic  life 
li  in  Washington,  and  is  to  be  offered  along 
I  with  "En  Deshabille,"  a  delightful  French  i 
I  farce  ;  "Fear,"  a  strong  dramatic  work  which 
I  received  its  first  production  at  the  Grand 
I;  Guignol,  where  it  proved  the  big  hit  of  the  I 
I    season  ;  and  "The   Bride,"  a  clever  comedy. 

A  splendid  group  of  players  make  up  the 
j  personnel  of  the  Princess  company,  and  it 
I  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  Emelie  Polini, 
||  the  talented  actress  who  won  great  honors 
I  in  many  of  the  principal  feminine  roles  in  the  | 
||  one-act  plays   presented   at  the    Princess   The-  | 

;itre.    will    be   seen    in    San    Francisco ;    Harry 
H  Mestayer,     well     known     here,     also     Vaughn   j 
|j  Trevor,      Jean      Murdoch,      Langdon      Gillett,  j 
■     Lewis   Edgarde,   and   others. 

The   greatest    praise   has   been   bestowed   by 
I    press    and    public    upon    Mr.    Blinn    and    the 
I;  Princess    Players    for   their   remarkable    enter-  | 
>     tainment,     which     is     described     as     creating  ! 
j:  alternately   the   thrill   and   the   blush.      An    in- 
I)  teresting  season  is  in  prospect  at  the   Colum- 
bia  during   the   stay   of  the    Princess   Players.   I 
r  Matinees    will    be    given    on    Wednesdays    and  ■ 
Saturdays.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  presents 
a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  will  have  as 
its  principal  headline  feature  Bertha  Kalich, 
the  emotional  actress,  who  has  selected  for 
•  her  vaudeville  appearance  in  this  city  a  ve- 
hicle worthy  of  her  perfect  art,  the  epilogue 
of  Echegaray's  famous  drama,  "Mariana,"  in 
which  she  achieves  in  the  title-role  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  her  brilliantly  successful 
career  and  thrills  and  holds  her  audiences 
spellbound  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  -- 

James  T.  Duffy  and  Mercedes  Lorenze  will 
appear  in  the  miniature  musical  comedy, 
"Springtime,"  which  consists  of  songs  and 
1  patter  by  Mr.  Duffy.  Both  artists  possess  the 
charm  of  youth  and  personality.  They  sing 
well,  dance  gracefully,  and  indulge  in  bril- 
liant wit  and  repartee. 

The  "Transatlantic  Trio"  will  present  a 
whimsical  act  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  they 
render  vocal,  instrumental,  operatic,  and 
classic  selections.  In  the  second  they  cos- 
tume in  the  fashion  of  fifty  years  ago  and 
sing  and  play  music  of  that  date.  For  en- 
cores they  use  popular  modern  hits  of  to- 
day. 

A  special  added  feature  and  one  which  will 
arouse  particular  interest  in  society  circles  will 
be  the  appearance  of  Mile.  Louise  La  Gai, 
premiere  danseuse  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris, 
and  her  Twelve  Society  Monogram  Girls. 
Mile.  La  Gai  has  been  recently  instructing 
the  co-eds  of  the  University  of  California  in 
dancing,  and  the  girls  who  are  to  assist  her 
are  her  most  successful  pupils.  They  are 
styled  Monogram  Girls  from  the  fact  that 
their  initials  only  are  published,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  parents  object  to  their  full 
names  appearing  in  print.  The  programme 
of  Mile.  La  Gai  and  her  terpsichorean  com- 
pany will  comprise  "La  Masque,  Pierrot  and 
Pierette,"  "La  Gai  Gavotte,"  "Ballet  des 
Roses,"  and  "La   Gai   Varsevienne." 

The  holdovers  will  be  Edmond  Hayes  and 
company  in  "The  Piano  Movers" ;  Ward, 
Bell,  and  Ward;  Rellow,  creator  of  the 
Mentaphone  novelty,  and  the  successful  prima 
donna,  Vinie  Daly,  in  songs  from  the  operas 
she  has  sung.  

Grand  Opera  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
The  highest  salaried  and  most  pretentious 
vaudeville  offering  ever  presented  Pantages 
patrons  is  the  Imperial  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany of  twenty  operatic  vocalists,  which  opens 
at  the  popular  Market  Street  vaudeville  the- 
atre on  Sunday.  Alexander  Pantages  booked 
the  aggregation  direct  from  Milan,  Italy,  and 
the  little  troupe  of  foreigners  has  proven  a 
tremendous  success  over  the  circuit.  Signor 
Ernesto  Gargano  is  the  musical  conductor  of 
the  company,  with  Mile.  Liane  Doree,  a  beau- 
tiful young  French  prima  donna,  and  Signora 
Regina  Sanctis  as  the  principal  sopranos. 
Forty-five   solid   minutes   of  the   old   favorites 


will  be  offered.  The  repertory  consists  of 
excerpts  from  the  following  standard  operas, 
to  be  rendered  in  Italian :  "Carmen." 
"Faust,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana,"  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and  "Rigo- 
letto."  Scenery  and  costuming  will  be  ab- 
solutely correct  in  every  detail.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  little  cast  will  create  a  furor 
in  the  musical  world  of  San  Francisco's  little 
Italy. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  is  high-class  and 
numbers  Maidie  de  Long,  the  irresistible 
young  character  comedienne,  whose  role  of 
the  "baseball  bug"  last  season  was  such  a  hit. 

Godfrey  and  Henderson  in  a  sprightly  skit, 
"All  Aboard  for  Abroad,"  is  another  fea- 
ture. 

Amedio,  the  wizard  of  the  accordeon  ;  Jack 
and  Jessie  Gibson  with  their  original  uni- 
cycles;  Jack  Golden  and  his  wife,  two  great 
local  favorite  funmakers,  and  the  Lewis  Sis- 
ters, premiere  dancers,  will  complete  the  rest 
of  the  show.  

The  Grand  Guignol,  Paris,  the  theatre  of 
blushes  and  thrills,  from  which  Holbrook 
Blinn  secured  his  inspiration  for  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre,  New  York,  is  a  playhouse 
which  is  capable,  through  its  performances,  to 
startle  even  the  gay  Parisiennes.  The  one- 
act  play  of  "Fear,"  which  is  included  in  the 
first  week's  programme  of  four  one-act  plays 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  was  a  Grand 
Guignol    sensation. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  among  the  one-act 
plays  for  the  second  week  of  the  Princess 
Players  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be  the 
amusing  comedy  called  "It  Can  Be  Done," 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  Laurence  Rising, 
a  young  San  Franciscan,  who  has  just  had 
produced  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  New 
York,  a  new  play  called  "Apartment  12-K." 
"It  Can  Be  Done"  is  laid  upon  the  observa- 
tion platform  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited.  

Jean  Murdock,  one  of  the  real  beauties  of 
the  American  stage,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able members  of  Holbrook  Blinn's  Princess 
Theatre  players.  She  made  an  especially 
strong  hit  in  the  very  risque  play  called  "Any 
Night,"  in  which  she  plays  the  role  of  the 
daughter.  

George  Relph,  who  created  the  part  of  Jo- 
seph in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  London  production 
of  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren,"  has  been  en- 
gaged by  George  C.  Tyler,  managing  director 
of  the  Liebler  Company,  for  an  important 
role  in  the  forthcoming  production  of  Edward 
Sheldon's  spectacular  romance,  "The  Garden 
of   Paradise."  

"The  Miracle"  played  to  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  during  its  run  in  London,  and  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  enterprise  in  this  country 
will  be  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its 
magnitude,  the  entire  sum  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  conduct  the  spectacle  for  four 
weeks  being  deposited  in  advance  by  the 
backers   of  the  play. 


When  "Parsifal"  was  released  for  universal 
production,  some  there  were  who  bemoaned 
the  act,  taking  the  narrow  view  that  it  should 
ever  be  reserved  for  Bayreuth.  They  feared 
that  it  would  greatly  lessen  the  attendance 
at  the  annual  Bayreuth  Festival,  which  meant, 
further,  smaller  distribution  of  money  on  the 
part  of  visitors.  That  their  fears  were 
groundless  is  best  testified  to  by  the  opening 
of  the  festival  with  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
followed  by  "Parsifal."  All  the  best  seats  for 
the  performance  were  disposed  of  in  ad- 
vance and  late  comers  were  fortunate  if  they 
could  obtain  a  fairly  good  view  of  the  per- 
formances. Ticket  speculators  did  a  lucra- 
tive business.  The  season  opened  under  the 
general  direction  of  Siegfried  Wagner,  and 
the  two  principal  conductors.  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Michael  Balling,  successor  of  Hans  Richter 
at  Manchester,  have  the  cooperation  of  twelve 
of  the  leading  kapellmeister  of  the  Continent. 
Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  is  the 
"bright  particular  star"  of  the  season.  She 
was  cast  as  Mary  in  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
and  alternates  in  the  part  with  Margarete 
Brunsch.  

In  Great  Britain  an  influential  council  has 
been  formed,  with  the  object  of  maintaining 
a  vigilant  watch  over  the  moral  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  picture  house  and  the  films 
shown  in  it,  and  to  develop  the  better  side  of 
the  cinematograph  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion and  citizenship.  Among  those  who  have 
accepted  office  on  the  council  are  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glas- 
gow, Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  Sir  John  Kirk, 
G.  B.  Shaw.  C.  Bathhurst.  M.  P..  and  the 
headmasters  of  Eton,   Rugby,  and  Winchester. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  for  some  time  had 
under  consideration  the  scope  of  the  festival 
which  will  be  given  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  1916,  in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of 


Shakespeare's  death,  and  has  now  decided  on 
his  plans.  The  festival  will  consist  mainly 
of  a  cycle  of  the  chronicle  plays,  beginning 
with  "King  John"  and  ending  with  "King 
Henry  VIII."  In  this  enterprise  Sir  Herbert 
has  already  received  promises  of  cooperation 
from  many  of  the  leading  actors  of  the  day, 
and  the  festival  will  thus  be  widely  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  stage.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  tribute  to  Shakespeare's  memory  will 
be  a  world-wide  one,  and  that  it  will  include 
representations  of  the  Shakespearean  art  of 
Germany,  France,   Italy,  and  America. 


"Madonna  of  the  Louvre,"  by  Huber  Ben- 
jamin Osborne,  which  won  the  $1000  given  by 
Adelc  Blood  for  the  prize  play  by  a  Canadian 
author,  was  given  its  premiere  at  Shea's,  To- 
ronto. It  was  received  with  much  favor  by  a 
crowded  house.         

An  unusual  step  was  taken  by  Alma  Gluck 
at  her  recital  recently  in  London.  No  com- 
plimentary tickets  were  given  out.  "How  am 
I  going  to  find  out  what  my  standing  in  Lon- 
don really  is,"  Miss  Gluck  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "if  a  portion  of  the  house  is  given 
away?"  

A  surprising  fact  in  connection  with  the 
London  season  was  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  concert  activities  and  the  smallness 
of  audiences.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang  to  a 
house  barely  half  full,  and  many  other  re- 
citalists  of  eminence  were  in  a  similar  plight. 


Henry  W.  Savage  will  send  two  of  his  suc- 
cesses to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  through  the 
Canadian  Northwest  this  season.  They  will 
be  the  operetta  "Sari"  and  the  morality  play 
"Every  woman."  

Canadians  are  very  proud  of  Edmund 
Burke's  achievements,  for  the  Dominion  has 
produced  few  singers  who  have  met  with 
greater  success.  Burke's  tour  of  America 
with  Melba  and  Kubelik,  following  his 
achievements  in  opera  in  England,  Europe, 
and  Australia,  served  to  establish  him,  once 
and  for  all,  among  the  foremost  singers  of  the 
day.  In  England  Burke  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brightly  shining  of  Covent  Gar- 
den's male  stars.  The  baritone  began  his  ope- 
ratic career  in  the  small  houses  of  the  Riviera, 
where  the  pay  is  small  but  experience  good. 
He  soon  received  an  invitation  to  the 
Egyptian  Royal  Opera,  and  after  that  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  admirable  company  of  the 
Brussels    Opera. 

-**■- 

Harold  Bauer  thinks  that  piano  students 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  on  so-called 
"methods."  He  believes  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  such  methods  are  apt  to  be 
long  and  laborious  and  do  not  reach  the  vital 
points  of  piano  playing.  "In  my  own  case," 
said  Bauer  in  a  recent  interview,  "I  was 
forced  by  necessity  to  make  headway  quickly. 
I  went  to  Paris  years  ago  as  a  violinist,  but 
there  seemed  no  opening  for  me  then  in  that 
direction.  There  was  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, for  ensemble  work  with  a  good  vio- 
linist and  'cellist.  So  I  set  to  work  to  ac- 
quire facility  on  the  piano  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  consulted  all  the  pianists  I  knew  as 
to  what  to  do.  They  told  me  I  must  spend 
months  on  pure  technic  first,  before  I  could 
hope  to  play  at  all ;  but  I  told  them  I  had  no 
time  for  that.  So  I  went  to  work  to  study 
the  effects  I  needed.  It  didn't  matter  to  me 
how  my  hand  looked  on  the  keyboard ; 
whether  my  fingers  were  quite  fiat  or  whether 
they  stood  on  end.  I  was  soon  able  to  get  my 
effects  and  to  convince  others  that  they  were 
the  effects  I  wanted.  Later  on,  when  I  had 
more  leisure,  I  took  more  thought  about  the 
position  of  my  hand  and  fingers.  But  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  much  time  is  spent 
uselessly  on  externals,  which  do  not  reach  the 
heart  of  the  matter." 


No  hay  being  raised  in  Cyprus,  the  Cypriote 
refuses  the  government  offer  to  thresh  his 
corn  by  machine  at  nominal  cost,  saying  in 
defense  of  the  ancient  method  still  prevailing 
that  the  qxen  will  not  eat  machine-chaffed 
straw.  As  a  consequence  straw  is  the  chief 
fodder.  The  ancient  Roman  tribulum  is 
largely  used.  It  is  a  board  about  six  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide,  studded  with  sharp- 
edged  flakes  cf  flint.  In  use  it  is  dragged  by 
oxen  or  donkeys  over  the  corn  spread  out  on 
the  hard  earthen  threshing-floor,  separating 
the  grain  and  at  the  same  time  bruising  and 
chopping  up  the  straw.  Threshing-time  is  en- 
joyed alike  by  children  and  animals,  the  for- 
mer riding  on  the  primitive  implement,  and 
the  latter  gorging  themselves  with  a  hearty 
meal,  for  in  Cyprus  the  biblical  command, 
"Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn."  i=  still   faithfully  observed. 


M.  Brunier  of  Lyons,  France,  has  left  $80,- 
000  in  his  will  to  furnish  an  annual  prize  to 
any  Frenchwoman,  wife  of  an  Alpine  guide, 
who  inhabits  a  mountain  village  3281  feet 
above  sea  level  and  who  must  be  the  mother 
of  seven  children  born  at  that  altitude. 


Chinde  a  Quaint  Land. 
Chinde  is  a  tiny  piece  of  land  at  the 
of  the  Zambesi,  under  the  British  flag,  and 
leased  to  the  government  by  the  Portuguese 
as  a  station  for  goods  in  transit  on  their  way 
to  Eritish  Central  Africa.  An  amusing  story 
is  told  in  connection  with  an  enormous  flag- 
staff standing  proudly  in  the  middle  of  the 
so-called  town,  over  which  much  controversy 
occurred  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  Its  chief 
purpose  was  for  signaling  men-of-war  far  out 
at  sea,  Chinde  also  being  the  headquarters  of 
the  naval  river  gunboats.  Consequently,  the 
flag  hoisted  was  the  white  ensign,  which  the 
Portuguese  referred  to  as  the  "war-banner  of 
England"  (says  the  current  issue  of  the  Wide 
World  Magazine).  The  authorities,  being  at 
this  time  by  no  means  friendly,  officially  ob- 
jected to  this  flagstaff  on  account  of  its  "heel" 
being  in  the  ground.  This,  they  asserted,  de- 
noted possession  of  the  land,  which  in  reality 
was  only  leased,  their  laws  only  allowing  a 
flagstaff  of  a  foreign  power  to  be  suspended 
from  the  walls  of  a  building  or  erected  on  a 
roof.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  a  small  cor- 
rugated-iron shed,  not  much  larger  than  a 
pigeon-house,  was  built  round  the  offending 
heel,  giving  it  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
a  fishing-rod  growing  out  of  a  mushroom. 
The  British,  however,  gravely  declared  that  it 
now  complied  with  the  Portuguese  laws,  as  it 
appeared  to  stand  on  a  roof.  So  it  remains, 
a  curious  monument  of  a  piece  of  interna- 
tional "bluff." 


Ruskin's  house  at  the  top  of  Heme  Hill, 
London,  is  no  more.  It  has  recently  been 
torn  down,  for  the  neighborhood  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  It  was  the  house  of  an 
old  merchant  prince.  Ruskin's  father  was 
himself  a  rich  man,  and  he  settled  there 
amidst  a  host  of  London's  business  magnates 
in  1823.  Young  Ruskin  was  then  four  years 
of  age.  When  Ruskin  gave  up  the  house  to 
his  cousin,  Miss  Agnew  (Mrs.  Arthur  Sev- 
ern), he  reserved  the  use  of  the  study  for 
himself,  and  also  the  use  of  the  bedroom  of 
his  boyhood.  His  little  study  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  room  in  which  he  completed 
"The  Stones  of  Venice"  and  wrote  his  work 
on  "Modern  Painters."  The  spacious  gardens 
and  the  rural  atmosphere  of  Denmark  Hill 
and  Heme  Hill  of  Victorian  days  are  gone 
forever.  New  and  smaller  houses  have 
sprung  up,  and  more  are  yet  to  come.  A  few 
of  the  old  capitalists  are  still  left,  but  the 
majority  have  moved  further  into  the  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  old  houses  are  enjoying  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  as  "pensions"  or  boarding- 
houses  for  city  workers,  but  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  district  will  be  wholly 
transformed  into  a  red-bricked  suburb.  Al- 
though the  house  of  John  Ruskin  has  dis- 
appeared, however,  his  association  with  Den- 
mark Hill  and  Heme  Hill  will  be  remembered 
by   Ruskin   Park  and   Ruskin   Walk. 


AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  llliUHl  ia„ta  Slockloo  and  PomD 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
MARVELOUS  VAUDEVILLE 

BERTHA  KALICH  and  Company  in  the 
Epilogue  to  Echegarav's  "MARIANA";  JAS. 
T.  DUFFY  and  MERCEDES  LORENZE 
in  "Springtime";  THE  TRANSATLANTIC 
TRIO,  featuring  Harry  Clark,  World-Famous 
Banjoist;  VINIE  DALY  in  Songs  from  Operas 
She  Has  Sung;  EDMOND  HAYES  and  Com- 
pany: WARD,  BELL,  and  WARD;  RELLOW; 
SPECIAL  ADDED  ATTRACTION— MLLE. 
LA  GAI  and  HER  12  SOCIETY  MONO- 
CRAM  GIRLS  in  DANSES  DE  RENAIS- 
SANCE. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^ L*""" 


COluihdih  innfiii\E     pi«,hou.. 
Geary  and  Mason  Sis.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  August   10 

THE  SEASON  OF  THRILLS 
THE  SEASON  OF  SENSATIONS 

Mr.  HOLBROOK  BLINN 

And  his  Princess  Players,  direct  from  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre,  New  York,  presenting  at  every 
performance  a  programme  of  four  complete 
one-act    plays. 

First  Week— -HARI  KARI,"  -FEAR."  "EN 
DESHABILLE,"  and  "THE  BRIDE." 

Matinees   Wed.   and    Sat. — -Scats   now   ready 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mai  on 


Positively    the    most    pretentious    singing   aggre- 
gation that  has  ever  been  booked  over 
the    Pantages  Circuit  of   Theatres 

Imperial  Grand  Opera  Co.  (Italian) 

Twenty  genuine  operatic  artists  from  Milan, 
Italy,  u  nde  r  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
Signor     Ernesto    Gargano,    musical    conductor. 

Repertoire  "Carmen,"  "Faust,"  "II  Trova- 
tore." "Rigoletto,"  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 
"Cavalleria    Ruslicana,"    etc. 

Each  production  staged  and  costumed  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

IX  CONJUNCTION  WITH   A  GREAT 
EIGHT-ACT  SHOW:! 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  8,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


That    men    are    now    subject    to    a    marital 

supervision    from     which     their    grandfathers 

were   exempt   is   a  matter   of  common   knowl- 

nd  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  bear 

e    with    a    surprising   patience.      Nasty 

creatures   that   they  are,  they   probably   know 

that   it   is  good    for  them   and   that   it   is  only 

the  certainty  of  detection  and  retribution  that 

them  at  all  within  the  straight  and  nar- 

ttb    of    rectitude.      The    dictagraph    al- 

appears    in    the   lists   of  the    furniture 

as     an     article     that    no    well-conducted 

household  can  dispense   with    (SI   down,    $1    a 

ut  now  a  menace  yet  more  portentous 

is    rising   on    the   domestic  landscape,    and   one 

that  seems  likely   to  destroy  the  last  vestiges 

of  pri 

We  read  all  about  it  in  the  Nine 
Century,  a  journal  not  usually  addicted  to 
frivolity.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  who  de- 
5  the  sympathy  that  existed  between 
herself  and  the  man  to  whom  she  was  en- 
.nd  that  enabled  her  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  relationship  a  sort  of  psychic  vision 
that  defied  time  and  space.  But  let  her  speak 
for  herself,  as  she  seems  quite  competent  to 
do.  She  says:  "During  my  marriage  engage- 
ment years  ago  to  a  man  to  whom  I  was 
greatly  attached,  so  close  were  we  in  sym- 
pathy that  we  were  able  to  link  up  our  minds 
by  merely  thinking  of  one  another.  We  be- 
came at  once  conscious,  one  of  the  other,  as 
though  of  an  actual  presence.  With  eyes 
closed,  one  became  aware  of  luminosity,  of 
shifting  color;  felt  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
comradeship,  sometimes  caught  glimpses  of 
features.  I  would  know  whether  it  was  well 
with  him ;  whether  he  was  happy,  unhappy, 
angry,  or  depressed.  And  this  whether  he 
was  in  England  or  abroad.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  no  response.  I  knew  then  that  he 
was  sleeping  or  was  closely  preoccupied.  In 
the  latter  case  if  I  persisted,  concentrating 
my  thought,  I  would  succeed  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  in  engaging  his  attention.  For 
two  years  this  thought  exchange  went  on 
daily,  hourly.  I  would  know  from  a  tele- 
pathic wave  the  moment  at  which  he  received 
a  letter  from  me.  On  entering  a  room,  even 
a  railway  station  in  which  he  had  been  an 
hour  or  two  earlier.  I  was  aware  at  once  of 
magnetic  waves  characteristic  of  his  iden- 
tity, and  always,  of  course,  more  potent  with 
proximity.  So  vivid  sometimes  were  these 
impressions  that  I  have  looked  into  a  station 
waiting-room,   convinced   that  he   was   there." 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  will  have  to  stop. 
Even  the  most  unimaginative  among  us  can 
see  how  easily  it  might  verge  upon  the  im- 
proprieties. There  are  times  and  seasons 
when  the  only  intrusion  that  we  can  tolerate 
is  that  of  Providence,  and  of  course  we  can 
not  help  that  or  we  certainly  would.  We 
have  now  had  about  all  the  supervision  that 
we  can  stand.  The  wife  who  wishes  to  know 
what  her  husband  has  been  doing  has  already 
full  opportunities  to  learn  all  that  is  good 
for  her.  She  can  ask  him,  and  he  will  always 
be  willing  to  communicate  to  her  a  version 
of  the  facts  that  constitutes  an  admirable 
blend  of  accuracy  and  prudence.  He  will 
present  to  her  a  tribute  of  truth  with  such 
modifications  in  the  way  of  emphasis  and  di- 
lution as  a  wise  diplomacy  may  suggest.  But 
this  use  of  magnetic  waves  and  the  like, 
which  seem  able  to  disclose  all  that  we  have 
been  doing  within  the  last  hour  or  so  is 
going  a  little  too  far.  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  against   it. 


Mere  is  a  chance  to  earrf  $20  in  real  money. 
The  Ladies'  World  has  offered  a  cash  prize 
i  amount  for  the  best  letter  in  answer 
to  the  boldly  original  inquiry,  "Shall  Women 
Propose  ?"  We  seem  to  have  heard  that  ques- 
tion before,  but  then  we  can  not  expect  an 
entirely  new  problem  every  day.  even  from 
feminists.  Any  reader  may  compete,  young 
or  old,  male  or  female,  in  the  asylum  or  out 
of   it.      There   are   no  con  age,    sex. 

or   previous   condition   of  servitude. 

The  question,  says  the  ladies'  editor,  is  not 
a    wild    one.       Why.    wc    are    asked,    should    a 
self-supporting    woman,   efficient,    healthy,    ami 
od    mentality,    wait    all    the    years    of    her 
i    a  man  to  ask  her  in  marriage?     Why, 
'      And    then    the    editor    makes    a    slip, 
natural    enough    in    one    who    has    upon    her 
sll"uM'  '  IOUS  a  care.      She  says  that 

the  clinging  vine  is  not  now   so  comn 
so    popular    as    of    old.      ■■The    nineteenth    cen- 
tury     admires      the      poised,      forceful,      deep- 
:    woman."      But    this    is   the   twentieth 
century,   dear  lady,   the  century   of  hopi 
cman.  ,t    not   so? 

We  do  not  propose  to  compete   for   the  $20, 

Feel  toward  it.     We  should 

:         with    it 

unless  the  tailor  gol   it  first,   which   he  would 

probably  do.     Bui   we  can  trd  this 

•i   as   a   living    one.      It    - 
woman    who  nd    it    was    i 

Perhaps   ii  iter  to  say  that  it  is 

iman  who  dii  iage.     She  docs 

not  do  so  in  the  plain  language  of  the  com- 


mon people,  but  she  does  it.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  representation  of  the  old  gladiatorial 
combat  between  the  net  and  sword?  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  victory  was  with  the  net. 
There  was  no  escape  from  its  soft  and  almost 
impalpable  mesh.  And  that  is  how  the  woman 
proposes.  But  if  woman  is  now  to  adopt  the 
more  direct  but  less  effective  methods  of 
speech  then  we  would  suggest  a  twenty-dollar 
cash  prize  for  the  best  form  of  graceful  decli- 
nation. That  is  where  the  rub  would  come  in. 
How  would  you  decline  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  woman  ?  Would  you  decline  it  at  all  ? 
Could  you  do  such  a  thing?  But  perhaps 
women  will  not  necessitate  such  a  step. 
Verbal  proposals  from  women  are  now  di- 
rected to  wife-murderers  and  the  like,  whose 
flower-decked  cells  are  evidence  of  those 
deeper  emotions  that  only  crime  can  call  into 
audible  expression.  But  it  would  surely  be 
better  to  leave  that  kind  of  proposal  to  that 
kind  of  woman. 


We  are  all  a  little  tired  of  definitions  of  a 
gentleman.  We  scan  them  carefully  until  we 
find  some  requirement  that  we  are  conscious 
we  can  not  fulfill  and  then  we  reject  them. 
Most  men's  ideal  of  a  gentleman  is  them- 
selves. 

But  now  and  then  we  find  something  par- 
ticularly good,  and  we  recognize  it  to  be 
good  even  though  we  recognize  at  the  same 
time  our  own  shortcomings.  Such  a  defini- 
tion has  lately  been  printed  by  the  London 
Times,  and  we  are  at  least  grateful  for  its 
condemnation  of  that  disagreeable  cant  that 
identifies  a  gentleman  with  a  Christian.  The 
two  go  well  together,  says  the  Times,  but  it 
is  because  they  are  different.  The  Christian 
has  a  religious  belief  in  the  equality  of  men 
because  they  all  have  immortal  souls.  The 
gentleman  may  not  believe  that  they  have 
immortal  souls  at  all,  and  he  may  have  a  pro- 
found disbelief  in  their  equality. 

"As  a  finished  product,  the  gentleman 
seems  to  do  everything  very  easily  ;  but  that 
ease,  like  the  ease  of  habit,  can  only  come 
by  effort.  He  is  socially  secure ;  but,  what- 
ever his  station,  he  was  not  born  so,  for  no 
man  ever  is  socially  secure  by  birth,  even  if 
he  was  born  to  be  a  king.  The  test  of  a 
gentleman  is  the  pleasure  others  take  in  his 
society,  and  not  in  his  wit  or  his  virtue  or 
his  learning,  but  in  their  ordinary  social 
relations  with  him.  And  this  pleasure  he 
can  not  give  merely  by  being  on  good 
terms  with  himself.  On  this  point  we  in 
England  have  a  heresy  at  which  foreigners 
laugh  and  which  encourages  us  in  our  bad 
manners.  We  think  that  the  complete  gentle- 
man may  be  shy,  and  we  are  indulgent  to 
shyness  even  in  middle  age.  The  French 
are  not ;  they  think  that  it  is  a  man's  social 
duty  to  overcome  shyness,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  be  an  oaf  even  because  he  thinks 
poorly  of  himself.  But  we,  because  it  is 
better  to  be  shy  than  blatant,  make  a  virtue 
of  shyness.  And  yet  the  shy  man  may  be  a 
passive  gentleman,  but  he  is  not  an  active 
one.  You  may  find  him  very  delightful  if  you 
draw  him  out ;  but  the  active  gentleman 
draws  you  out  and  makes  you  feel  that  you 
are  more  of  a  social  success  than  you  had 
ever  suspected.  This  is  a  real  virtue  in  him, 
even  though  it  be  one  that  he  could  not  have 
acquired  without  ease  and  leisure.  You  may 
call  it  a  class  virtue,  therefore ;  but  every 
one  of  his  class  does  not  possess  it,  and  he 
would  not  possess  it  if  he  had  not  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  He  is,  socially, 
an  artist ;  and  he  could  not  be  that  unless  he 
had  the  disinterestedness  of  an  artist,  unless 
he  admired,  for  their  own  sake,  the  qualities 
which  he  has  acquired.  At  any  rate,  no  man 
can  become  a  gentleman  because  he  hopes  to 
get  on  by  doing  so.  He  may  get  on,  but  his 
efforts  to  be  a  gentleman  will  only  make 
people  remark  all  the  more  that  he  is  not  one, 
just  as  they  say  of  the  successful  charlatan 
that  he  is  not  an  artist." 


The  first  annual  report  of  Commissioner 
Ewing  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
states  that  "the  work  has  not  been  more  than 
eighteen  to  twenty  months  behind,  as  a  rule. 
There  was  complaint,  and  very  properly,  of 
many  cases  greatly  delayed.  There  were  4007 
cases  between  live  and  ten  years  old,  sixty- 
nine  of  these  having  been  in  the  office  as  long 
as  fifteen  years,  and  T.SO  being  more  than 
eight  years  old.  While  these  constituted 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of 
the  office,  their  importance,  and  the  work  they 
entail  because  of  their  complicated  nature, 
arc  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  number." 


After  all  the  Russian  operas  have  failed  to 
score  the  really  big  success  of  the  Drury 
Lane   opera    season.      The    surprise   has   been 

i  he  Maj^ic  Flute,"  which  proved  unex- 
pectedly  popular.  ( >ne  criiie  wrote :  "One 
Feel  their  settling  down  before  some 
■■ us  aria,  then  lis*  nin  .  v.  ith  rapf  atten- 
tion, and,  at  tlie  ch.se  of  the  ari;i.  relapsing 
with  a  slight  rustle  and  waiting  till  the  last 
note  in  the  orchestra  died  away  before  break 
ing  out  into  noisy  clapping  of  hands." 


There 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves.' ' 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation . 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  31  GO 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  ISO 
OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth        Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station        Phone  Oakland  7960 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  young  man  carefully  removed  the 
cigars  from  his  vest  pocket  and  placed  them 
on  the  piano.  Then  he  opened  his  arms. 
But  the  young  girl  did  not  flutter  to  them. 
"You,"   she   said   coldly,   "have  loved  before." 


On  a  wet,  miserable,  foggy  day  in  London 
Charles  Lamb  was  accosted  by  a  beggar  with  : 
"Please,  sir,  bestow  a  little  charity  upon  a 
poor,  destitute  woman.  Believe  me,  sir,  I 
have  seen  better  days."  "So  have  I,"  said 
Lamb,  handing  the  poor  creature  a  shilling, 
"so  have  I.  It's  a  miserable  day,  even  for 
London." 


In  an  asylum  two  worthies  named  Sandie 
and  Tam  formed  a  plan  to  make  their  escape. 
Sandie  said  to  Tam :  "Bend  doon  and  I'll 
get  on  yer  back  and  get  on  the  tap  o'  the 
wall  and  haul  ye  up."  Sandie  got  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  slid  down  the  other  side, 
saying:  "Tam,  I  think  ye'll  better  to  bide 
anither    fortnicht,    for    you're    no    near    sane 

yet."  ^ 

At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  a  man  who  had 
suddenly  become  wealthy  from  an  oil-well 
venture  had  left  his  family,  which  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  city,  in  their  rooms 
so  long  that  they  had  become  uneasy  about 
him.  At  last  he  returned  to  the  rooms,  and 
to  thje  anxious  inquiry  of  his  wife,  "Where 
in  the  world  have  you  been  so  long?"  he  re- 
sponded, calmly:  "I've  just  been  in  the  cus- 
pidore,    walking  pro   and   con." 


A  "horny-handed  son  of  toil,"  who  had 
been  married  less  than  a  year,  was  complain- 
ing to  a  friend  of  his  wife's  extravagance. 
"How  is  a  man  going  to  save  anything  for 
old  age?"  he  said.  "I  no  sooner  get  home 
than  it's  'Tom,  give  me  a  dollar,  give  me  fifty 
cents,  give  me  fifteen  cents,'  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing.  I  just  can't  stand  it." 
"Why,  Tom,  what  in  the  world  does  your 
wife  do  with  so  much  money?"  "I  don't 
know — I  aint  give  her  none  yet." 


A  young  practitioner  appeared  before  a 
pompous  old  judge  who  took  offense  at  a  re- 
mark the  lawyer  made  criticizing  his  de- 
cision. "If  you  do  not  instantly  apologize 
for  that  remark,"  said  the  judge,  "I  shall 
commit  you  for  contempt  of  court."  "Upon 
reflection,  your  honor,"  instantly  replied  the 
young  attorney,  "I  find  that  your  honor  was 
right  and  I  was  wrong,  as  your  honor  always 
is."  The  judge  looked  dubious,  but  finally 
said   that   he   would   accept   the   apology. 


A  junior  barrister  was  hurrying  across  to 
the  law  courts  when  he  almost  collided  with 
a  cab.  The  driver,  who  had  pulled  up  with  a 
jerk,  pronounced  his  opinion  in  plain  Eng- 
lish about  absent-minded  people.  "Couldn't 
you  see  the  bloomin*  'oss  ?"  he  asked,  with 
withering  sarcasm.  "See  him !"  gasped  the 
startled  barrister,  looking  contemptuously  at 
the  animal  between  the  shafts.  Then  he 
stepped  on  to  the  curb.  "I  didn't  see  your 
horse  when  I  stood  in  front  of  him,"  he 
added,  "but  I  can  see  something  when  I  look 
at   him    sideways." 


A  gentleman  was  descending  the  ice-cov- 
ered surface  of  a  steep  street  in  Toronto 
when  his  feet  went  from  under  him,  and  he 
slid  down  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  had  not 
gone  more  than  a  few  yards  in  this  position 
when  his  legs  came  in  contact  with  a  lady 
who  was  crossing  the  street,  causing  her  to 
sit  down  hurriedly  on  him.  They  proceeded 
thus  together  at  an  increasing  speed,  and 
shot  out  on  to  the  square  below,  when  the 
gentleman,  coming  to  rest,  said  :  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  madam ;  you  must  get  off  here.  I 
don't   go    any   farther." 


Economy  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its  pleas- 
ures, if  the  experience  of  an  old  Virginia 
darky  counts  for  anything.  One  spring,  for 
some  reason,  old  Mose  was  going  round  town 
with  the  face  of  dissatisfaction.  When  ques- 
tioned, he  poured  forth  a  voluble  tale  of  woe 
in  these  terms  :  "Marse  Tom,  he  come  to  me 
last  fall  an'  he  say,  'Mose,  dey's  gwine  to  be 
a  hahd  winter,  so  yo'  be  keerful  an'  save  yo' 
wages.'  An'  Ah  believe  Marse  Tom,  yassuh. 
Ah  believe  him,  an'  Ah  save,  an'  save,  an' 
when  he  winter  come  it  aint  got  no  hahdship, 
an'  dere  Ah  was  wid  all  dat  money  on  mah 
hands!" 


He  was  a  new  customer  from  the  country, 
and  he  had  given  a  fairly  large  order.  The 
courteous  old  senior  partner  was  conducting 
him  over  the  establishment,  and  the  various 
improvements  caused  Mr.  Giles  boundless  as- 
tonishment. A  table  telephone  interested  him 
as  much  as  anything.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  before.  "It's  a  great 
convenience  to  us,"  explained  the  senior  part- 
ner.    "You  see,    I   can   communicate   with   all 


our  departments  without  moving  from  my 
seat  here.  Wish  to  try  it?"  Replying  in  the 
affirmative,  the  visitor  got  himself  switched 
on  the  packing  room.  "Have  Mr.  Giles's,  of 
Mudlmry,  goods  been  sent  off  yel  ?"  he  in- 
quired. Back  came  the  answer:  "No,  we 
haven't  packed  'em  yet.  We're  waiting  for  a 
telegram  from  his  town  ;  he  looks  like  a  slip- 
pery customer." 


Grabbing  her  handbag,  the  size  of  a  small 
portmanteau,  and  her  Pomeranian  dog,  and 
clutching  a  muff  that  by  its  size  must  have 
once  held  a  young  bear,  the  lady  of  ample 
dimensions  intimated  to  the  passengers  of  the 
car  that  she  wished  to  alight.  "Conductor," 
she  exclaimed  furiously,  "I  thought  I  told  you 
to    put    me    off    at    Granville    road !"      "But, 

madam "     "Don't   start   making  excuses  !" 

she  retorted.     "But  you  asked "  began  the 

conductor.  "Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  your 
not  being  able  to  remember  where  every  one 
wants  to  get  off !  I'll  report  you  for  inso- 
lence if  you  argue  any  further  1"  Gently  as- 
sisting her  to  alight,  and  signaling  the  en- 
gineer, the  conductor  touched  his  cap.  "I'm 
sorry,  madam,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "but  I 
only  wanted  to  say  that  Granville  Road  is 
half   a   mile    further   on." 


He  had  heard  and  read  a  lot  about  Ireland, 
but  had  never  been  in  the  country  before. 
As  he  passed  through  an  almost  uninhabited 
district  he  came  upon  a  cottage.  He  drew 
near,  and,  to  his  horror,  beheld  a  poor  old 
woman  seated  on  a  stone  outside  the  hut, 
with  all  her  humble  belongings  gathered 
around  her.  An  eviction  !  Then  what  he  had 
read  was  true,  after  all.  He  looked  at  the 
resigned  face  of  the  old  dame,  seated  with 
her  household  goods  around  her,  alone  in  that 
desolate  land.  He  must  do  something. 
Walking  up  to  her  he  tenderly  placed  a  five- 
pound  note  in  her  thin  hand.  He  noted  with 
some  pleasure  the  look  of  amazement  that 
grew  in  her  eyes  as  she  realized  this  generosity. 
"Tell  me,  what  is  the  trouble,  mother?"  he 
asked  gently.  "Thank  ye,  koindly,  sir!  It's 
me  old  man  inside  whitewashin'  the  place 
from   top   to   bottom!" 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

The  List. 
A  bat,   a  ball,   a  mask,   a  mitt, 

A  track  suit  and  three  sweaters, 
A  punching  bag,  a  golf  outfit, 

A  sheaf  of  co-eds'  letters; 

A  volume   on    biology, 

A    nose    at    football    broken, 
A  bulldog  and   a  family  tree 

Of  which  we'd  had  no  token; 

Five  suits  to  wear  upon  the  street, 

A  dress  suit,  a  Tuxedo, 
Ten  pairs  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  feet, 

The   fine  nickname  of  "Speedo"; 

A  lordly  air,  a  trace  of  Greek, 

A   look  of  satisfaction, 
A  mode  of  speaking  quite  unique, 

A  breach  of  promise  action; 

A  mackinaw  that  fairly  yelled, 
Of  tangoes  quite,  a  knowledge, 

A  note  explaining  why  expelled — 

These  Jack  brought  home   from  college. 
— Walter  G.  Doty,   in   Judge. 


The  Unromantic  Poet. 
When    daylight    comes    and    birdies    fly, 
And    morning    sips    her    dewy    cup — 
You    know    the    usual    romance — well,    I 
Simply  get  up! 

When    noontide    comes,    and  every    thought, 

Not    vegetarian,    turns    to  meat, 

This   hour  has   its    romance,  we're    taught— 
But  I— I  eat! 

When   evening  comes,  and   sunset's  hue — 
Well,    you    know    what    is    always    said — 

I   take  a  quite  prosaic  view, 
And  go   to   bed! 
— La  Touche  Hancock,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Then  and  Now. 
"Her    feet    beneath    her   petticoat 

Like    little    mice    crept    in    and    out." 
'Twas    thus    John    Suckling    one    time    wrote, 

That  he    was  right   I   have  no  doubt. 

His   figure  was  a  happy   one; 

Skirts  then  were  built  in  such   a  way 
That    little    feet    might    seem    to    run 

Like    mice    about    their    hems,    and    play. 

But  not  today,  oh,    not   today 

Could    poet    use    that    simile! 
Skirts  now  arc  made  in  such  a  way 

That    even   more    than    feet    we    see. 

Compare    them    now    with    little   mice 
And    everybody    grins    and    laughs; 

Today    the    simile    precise 

Would    say   they    look  like   tall    giraffes. 

— Puck. 


Always  Is  It  Thus. 
To    buy    her    presents    his    cash    is   spent, 

And    her    words    of    thanks    were    sweet L-r    than 
honey. 
But   when    he  had   squandered    his   last   red    cent 
She   married   a   youth   who   saved    his   money. 

■ — London  Globe. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
\   chronicle   of   ihc   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   he    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  have  announced 
gagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Hennette 
".landing,  to  Mr.  Chauncey  Goodrich.  Miss 
Blanding  is  a  sister  df  Mr.  Tevis  Blanding  and 
a  niece-  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon.  Mrs.  Ed.th 
Coleman  Hlanding.  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Dr.  Harry 
L,  Tevis  and  Mr.  William  S.  TevtS.  Mr.  Good- 
ricfa  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Good- 
rich and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  James  Whitney.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  September  in  Belve- 
dere. 

Mrs-  Florence  Bland  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter.  Miss  Scrina  Bland,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Preusser  of  Manila.  Miss  Bland  is  a 
.  i  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Parker  and  a  niece  of 
Mrs  Hugo  D.  Keil  and  Mrs.  Charles  Minor 
Goodall.  The  wedding  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
September  S.  at  the  bride's  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Newell  Harmon  of  Bel- 
vedere have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Minnie  Keith  Harmon,  to  Dr.  Al- 
fred Tuckev.  Miss  Harmon  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  late'  Mr.  William  Keith.  Dr.  Tuckev  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Tuckey  of  Bel- 
vedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Mason  of  Sierra  Madre. 
California,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter.  Miss  Kate  Fielding  Mason,  to 
Lieutenant   Alfred   S.    Rockwood,  U.    S.   A. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Stent  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of 
her   house    guest,    Mrs.    T.    Eugene    Freeman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  were  the  complimented  guests  again  Saturday 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mar- 
tin  at  their   home  on    Broadway. 

Miss  Metha  McMahon  was  hostess  Thursday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Goodrich  of 
New  York,  who  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hearst. 

The  Misses  Sophia  and  Elizabeth  Sullivan  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  at  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  their  home  in  Belvedere.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Serina  Bland,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Charles  Preusser  has  recently  been 
announced. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Fran- 
cisca  Club  in  honor  of  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
Marian    and    Kate    Crocker. 

M.ss  Marian  Zeile  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Wednesday  evening 
given  by  Miss  Nina  Jones  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Ralston  White  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Marin  County  Golf 
and  Count ry  Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Metcalfe  Symmes,  who 
was  the  complimented  guest  again  Monday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  given  by  Paymaster  Jonathan 
Brooks,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  at  their  home 
at    Mare    Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  a  dance 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Lagunitas  Club  in  Ross 
in  honor  of  their  daughter  and  son.  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden    and    Mr.    Edward    Schmieden.    Jr. 

Mrs.  Remi  Pierre  Schwerin  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  her   home   in    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  La- 
guna  Street. 

Miss  Elva  De  Puc  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Wednesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  her  house 
guest.    Miss    Lala    Simpson    of    Woodland. 

Miss  Beatrice  Miller  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  on  a  motor  trip  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
San  Diego  in  honor  of  her  house  guest.  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Black. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Powers  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  af- 
fair was  in  honor  of  Lteutenant-Comman-ier  Wal- 
lace Bertholf,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bertholf  and 
Mr*.    Ernest  Set  on -Thompson  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncheon    Monday  at    Pebble    Beach   Lodge. 

Anne  Peters  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  Hotel  Del 
Mn ntc.  Accompanied  by  her  guests,  Miss  Peters 
later  attended  the  hop  at  the  Presidio  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr-  lore   entertained   a   num- 

ber   of    friends    at    a    bridge-luncheon    Saturday    at 

the  Francises  Club,     The  affair  was  in  honor  of 

Mr>.     Charles     Dickey     <  ioldthwaitC     of     L>OS     An- 

Florence     Bravcriuan     was     hostess    at     an 
informal   dance    Saturday    evening    at    her    home   on 
..I    Mis*    Hazel    Bliss 
<.f    New    York. 

entertained      a      number     of 
friends    at    an    informal    bridge    party     \\ 


afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall 
of  Portland,  who  has  been  visiting  her  parents, 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    A.    Stuart    Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  gave  a  matinee  party 
Saturday,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her  hos- 
pitality. 

Miss  Ethel  Bacon  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Monday  given  by  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Macdonald.  Jr.,  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs  Kirby  Crittenden  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Edmund  Playfair  and  Miss 
Dahlis   Plavfair   of   Sydney.    Australia. 

Captain  Frank  Hutton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hutton  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort  McDowell. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Rees,  Jr..   U.    S.    A. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  was  the  complimented  guest  at 
a  bridge  party  Tuesday  afternoon  given  by  her 
cousin,  Miss  Katherine  MacAdam,  at  her  home 
on    Washington    Street. 

Lieutenant  Lester  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  was  host 
at  a  the  dansant  Thursday  afternoon  at  Fort 
Miley.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Margaret  Goodrich  and  Hazel  Bliss  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Funston  entertained  a  number 
of'  friends  at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  her 
home  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Victor  Houston,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Houston  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at^  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  St. 
Louis  at  Y'erba   Buena. 

Paymaster  John  Harman,  U.  S.  N..  was  host 
at  an  informal  tea  Sunday  afternoon  on  board 
the  V.   S.   S.  Jupiter. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Palace  Hotel  Monday,  when  she  enter- 
tained in  honor  of  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs. 
Parker    Syms,   and   Mrs.    Frederick   Freeman. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

Berkeley,  California 
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Certificate    admits    to    Colleges 
Hast  and  West. 

A  new  out-of-door  Schoolhouse. 
For  Primary  Grades. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  have  returned  from  a  visit 
in  the  McCloud  country. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Judge  Charles  Slack  and  Mrs.  Slack  spent  the 
week-end  in  San  Rafael  with  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Judge  Edgar  Zook  and  Mrs.  Zook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Parsons  have  returned 
to  town  from  Fort  Seward,  where  they  expected 
to  spend  the  summer.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
their  little  son  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
plans   for  their  usual    summer  outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  are  again  occu- 
pying their  home  in  Mill  Valley  after  having  spent 
a  month  in  Bolinas  and  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs. 
Sidney  B.  Cushing  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Miss  Leontine 
de  Sabla,  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  arrived 
in   Paris  after  a  visit  in   Lisbon.   Portugal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans  has  returned  from  an  outing 
in  Lake  County,  where  he  has  been  motoring  with 
a   party    of    friends. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  has  returned  from  San 
Rafael,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  aunt, 
Mrs.   Warren   Dearborn  Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  have  given  up 
the  apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue  where  they  have 
resided  since  their  marriage  two  years  ago,  and 
have  moved  into  a  new  home  which  they  have 
recently  purchased  on  Lake  Street. 

Mrs.  John  Stedman  has  come  from  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  in  this  city. 
She  is  at  present  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  in  Belvedere.  Mrs.  Stedman, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  Miss  Birdie  Deming, 
is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Mrs. 
W.    C.    Van    Fleet  and    Mrs.    Fannie   McCreary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  have  moved 
into  their  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  near  Pre- 
sidio  Avenue. 

M  r.  George  H.  Howard  and  his  son,  Master 
Henry  Howard,  have  returned  from  a  visit  with 
Mr.  Harry  Bowie  at  his  camp  in  Mendocino 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Miss  Phyl- 
lis de  Young  have  opened  their  country  home,' 
Mead^wlands.  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  re- 
main until  October.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver 
Tobin  and  their  two  tittle  daughters  will  be  with 
them  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  Van  Bergen  has  arrived  form  Bos- 
ton  and    is   visiting   Mrs.    Nicholas   Van    Bergen. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Aylett   Cotton,  Jr.,   and   Mr.  and 
Mrs.    John    Lewis   arc    spending    the    summer    near   | 
Santa   Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Hanchelt  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Hanchett, 
have  returned  to  their  country  home  at  Capitola 
afler  an  automobile  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Metcalfe  Symmes  hade  a  re- 
luctant good-by  to  her  many  friends  when  she  de- 
parted for  her  home  in  the  East  to  join  her  hus- 
band, who,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany her  to  this  city.  Mrs.  Symmes.  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  has  been  spend- 
ing a  month  with  her  parents,  Dr.  William 
Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke,  and  her  twin  sister, 
Mrs.    Ralston    White,    in    Mill    Valley, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A  Mel  irtrgor  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Katibel  McGregor,  are  established 
in  their  new  home,  which  they  recently  bought 
from    Mr.    Herman    Shainwald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  and  their 
three  little  sons  returned  from  a  month's  outing 
in  the  Tahoc  country,  and  after  a  few  days'  visit 
it  their  home  in  San  Mateo  left  Friday  for  Mira- 
mar,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  month  of 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  their 
family  have  returned  to  Inverness  after  a  few 
days'    visit    in    their    town    house. 

Mi,    Gordon    Tevis    has    returned    from    a    week's 

i  i  shoe. 

Mi  .in.]  Mi  s.  Ettore  Avenoti  and  their  two 
little    daughters    have    returned    to    their    home    on   ' 


Walnut  Street  after  having  spent  the  past  two 
months  in  Woodside  with  Mrs.  Avenali's  parents, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles   Josselyn. 

Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall  and  her  little  daughter 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Portand,  Oregon, 
after  a  month's  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Stewart  Baldwin  at  their  home  in  Presidio  Ter- 
race. Mrs.  Hall  was  formerly  Miss  Mildred  Eald- 
win. 

Mr.  David  Duncan.  Jr.,  has  arrived  from  El 
Centro  to  spend  a  month  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    David   Duncan,   in   San   Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Elva  and  Corennah  De  Pue, 
have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  spend  several  weeks. 
Mrs.  Seton-Thompson  is  vistiing  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Powers, 
at  their  home  in  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  Mrs.  Seton- 
Thompson,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Grace  Gallatin, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  has  returned  from 
a  three  months'  visit  in  Honolulu.  He  will  he 
joined  shortly  by  Mrs.  Dutton,  who  remained  with 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
MacFarlane. 

Mrs.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  wife  of  Governor  Glynn 
of  New  York,  returned  last  Thursday  to  her  East- 
ern home  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Mr.    and     Mrs.    William    G.    Dutton    and    their 

daughter,    Mrs.    Douglas  Waterman,   left   last  week 

for  a  two  weeks'  motor  trip  in  the  Tahoe  country. 

Miss  Cora   de   Marville  is  spending  the  summer 

with    relatives    in    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Schloss  have  returned  to  their  home  after 
spending  the  last  three  months  at  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  Frank  B.  McCoy,  TJ.  S.  A.,  arrived  last 
week  from  Alaska  with  the  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
which  will  be  stationed  at  the  Presidio  until  fur- 
ther orders, 

Captain  Charles  B.  Stone,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  will  spend  two  months  with  relatives  in 
this  city  en  route  from  Georgia  to  their  new 
station    in    the    Orient. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  Las  come  from  Boston 
to  spend  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Judge  T. 
Z.  Blakeman  and  Mrs.  Blakeman.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Millan is  the  wife  of  Captain  Robert  McMillan, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  recently  been  promoted  to 
regimental  adjutant  and  ordered  to  Fort  Totten, 
New   York. 

Mrs.  Robert  Crystal  Humber,  wife  of  Captain 
Humber,  TJ.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  visiting  Major 
Robert  B.  Grubbs,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Grubbs  at 
Fort  Miley,  has  gone  to  Fort  McDowell  to  spend 
the  next  few  weeks  with  Captain  David  P.  Wood, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Robert  Camp- 
bell. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wheaton,  widow  of  General 
Wheaton,  L".  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  Denver  and 
is  visiting  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Colonel 
William  A.  Nichols,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Nichols. 
Major  William  C.  Bennett,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
detailed  to  service  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at 
Fort  Snelling,   Minnesota. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  to  town  after  a  six  days*  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Major  William  T.  Littlebrant,  L".  S.  A.,  super- 
intendent of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  has  been 
relieved  from  duty-  and  ordered  to  the  Presidio, 
Monterey,  to  join  his  regiment.  There  are  to  be 
no  soldiers  on  duty-  at  the  Yosemite,  as  the  care 
of  the  park  will  pass  exclusively  to  the  hands 
of  the  Interior  Department,  which  will  appoint  a 
civilian    superintendent. 

Major  Herman  Hall.  U.  S.  A.,  recently  re- 
lieved from  duty  as  chief  of  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, will  probably  resume  his  duties  as 
chief  in  January. 

Captain  Harry  S.  Howland,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
covered from  his  recent  illness  and  has  been  or- 
dered to  join  his  regiment  at  El  Paso. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Amos  W.   Kimball,  U.   S.  A., 

has    been    ordered    to    Texas    City    for    temporary 

duty  as  quartermaster  of  the   Second    Division. 

Brigadier-General      George      Bell,     Jr.,     recently 

I  promoted     from     colonel     of    the     Sixth     Infantry, 

and    now    in    temporary    command    of    the    border 


patrol  troops  in  Texas,  has  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Vancouver  Barracks  and  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Seventh  Brigade.  General  Bell  is 
expected  to  come  to  San  Francisco  immediately. 
His  family  is  still  at  the  Presidio  and  he  will 
make  a  stop  here  before  proceeding  to  his  new 
station. 

*  Lieutenant-Commander  Alexander  N.  Mitchell, 
l".  S.  N.j  has  reported  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  receiving  ship  at  Mare  Island,  where  fcs  has 
joined  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing her  sisier,  Mrs.  George  E.  Perkins,  in  Oak- 
land. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  for  the  final  trials 
of  the  collier  Jupiter  was  announced  in  a  tele- 
gram received  at  Mare  Island  from  the  Navy 
Department.  The  board  consists  of  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  F.  Pond,  Commander  W.  M.  Crose.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Franklin  D.  Karns.  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Clarence  S.  Kempff.  The  trials 
began    Monday,  August   3. 

Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  LT.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Sebree    were    at    last    accounts   in    London. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wallace  BertholT,  U.  S*a 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Bertholf  moved  yesterday  to  Verba 
Buena,  where  they  will  reside  for  the  next  two 
years. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Fairlie,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Grace  Wilson,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Fraser  Douglass  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  daughter. 


The  home  of  Dr.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding 
and  Mrs.  Spalding  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Judd 
Ryan  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,   OREGON. 

Kesident  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate.  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTER    SUPERIOR , 
St.    Helens    Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  (or  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doers  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


F.  N.  DO WLING 

Decorator  and  Furnisher 

(Late  473  Fifth  Avenue) 
Now  at 

57th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 

PARIS  LONDON  NEW  YORK 

~~ VHE  most  exclusive  studios  in  New  York  for  the  com- 
-*-  plete  furnishing  of  high-class  houses.  French  and  English 
Period  Furniture,  Oak  and  Painted  Panelled  Interiors,  Marble 
and  Wood  Mantels,  Electric  Fixtures,  Tapestry  Panels,  English 
Upholstered  Furniture,  Private  Collection  of  English  Printed 
Linens,  Silks,  Brocades,  etc.  French  and  English  Wall  Papers 
of  Exclusive  Designs  and  Colorings. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
liam H.  Beatty  was  held  on  Thursday  after- 
noon from  Trinity  Church.  Death,  due  to 
heart  trouble,  occurred  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  the  family  home.  2409  Octavia  Street.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  aged  seventy-six  years, 
and  had  planned  to  retire  next  January.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  California  in  1853, 
but  returned  East  to  complete  his  education. 
In  1858  he  returned,  and  in  1861  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Between  1863  and  18S0 
he  lived  in  Nevada,  and  in  1875  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  court  as  associate  justice. 
He  served  as  chief  justice  from  1878  to  1880. 
It  was  during  his  service  on  the  Nevada  bench 
that  his  ability  as  an  analyst  of  the  law  first 
attracted  attention.  He  made  for  himself  a 
splendid  reputation  as  an  authority  on  mining 
law.  He  practiced  law  in  Sacramento  until 
1889,  when  he  was  again  elevated  to  the 
bench,  this  time  to  the  supreme  court  of  this 
state.  

Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan,  principal  of  the  Ber- 
nal  Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  board  of  education 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Kin- 
caid.  Miss  Regan  entered  the  school  depart- 
ment in  1887  and  has  been  a  school  principal 
since  1897.  . 

Fred  Woods,  eighteen  years  old,  has  been 
placed  in  detinue,  suspected  of  breaking  into 
the  home  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Young,  1224 
Leavenworth  Street,  and  stealing  a  number 
of  articles.  He  is  accused  of  writing  a  letter 
later  offering  to  return  the  loot  for  money. 
He  had  a  gold  watch  and  several  other  pieces 
of  jewelry  which  are  said  to  have  been  stolen 
from   the   Young   home. 


day  morning,  indicate  that  during  the  past  six 
months  the  committee  has  expended  $8413  in 
assisting  members  of  166  lodges  or  their  fami- 
lies.   

While  visiting  at  Corte  Madera,  Marin 
County,  George  W.  Shaw,  a  founder  and 
director  of  the  Pioneer  Automobile  Company, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  Friday  of  last 
week.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Shaw,  com- 
missary  of  police. 


Mrs.  William  Allen  Kirkpatrick,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Colonel  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
Palace  and  Fairmont  Hotel  Company,  died 
Thursday  of  last  week  in  her  rooms  in  the 
Fairmont,  after  a  six  weeks'  illness.  She 
has  held  a  prominent  place  in  society  and 
amateur  theatrical  circles.  Interment  was 
made  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery  at  Woodlawn. 


Total  enrollment  in  San  Francisco's  public 
schools  for  the  first  week  of  the  term  shows 
an  increase  over  last  year's  figures  of  ap- 
proximately 3000  pupils.  The  total  in  ninety 
schools  is  44,093,  with  the  figures  from  six- 
teen still  missing.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Alfred  Roncovieri  estimates  the  uncompiled 
figures  at  10,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
54,000   school   children. 

Reports  read  by  the  retiring  officers  at  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-third  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  general  relief  committee  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  held  Sun- 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  for  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  will  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Folsom  Street    -    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  board  of  supervisors  have  adopted  the 
appropriation  of  $3600  out  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities fund  to  pay  the  claim  of  Josephine 
Lynch,  widow,  against  the  city  for  the  death 
of  her  husband.  Lynch,  employed  by  the 
board  of  public  works,  was  asphyxiated  last 
year  in  a  sewer. 

Miles  T.  Baird,  son  of  the  wealthy  pioneer 
family,  was  arrested  the  first  of  the  week 
on  a  bench  warrant  charging  him  with  vio- 
lating his  probation.  A  year  ago  he  was  con- 
victed of  passing  a  worthless  check.  He  is 
now  accused  of  failing  to  report  to  the  pro- 
bation officer.  

The  work  of  asphalting  the  streets  of  the 
exposition  was  begun  Monday.  More  than 
4,000,000  square  feet  of  asphalt  are  to  be 
laid.  An  asphalt  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  square  feet  daily  has  been  installed 
on  the  grounds.         

George  R.  Shreve,  of  the  firm  of  Shreve, 
Treat  &  Eacret,  died  at  his  home  in  San 
Mateo  last  Tuesday.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  business  men  of  San  Francisco  for 
many  years.  Decedent  was  the  husband  of 
Jennie  W.  Shreve,  and  the  father  of  Re- 
becca, Elizabeth,  and  Agnes  Shreve.  The 
funeral  was  held  on  Thursday  from  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Church,  San  Mateo. 


Mrs.  William  B.  Hooper,  widow  of  the  late 
Major  Hooper,  owner  of  the  old  Occidental 
Hotel,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  1906  fire, 
was  found  dead  on  Wednesday  night  in  her 
room  in  the  Manx  Hotel.  Heart  disease  was 
the  cause  of  death.  Since  the  death  of  her 
husband  Mrs.  Hooper  has  divided  her  time 
between  her  home  in  Mountain  View  and  San 
Francisco.  

The  various  members  of  the  staff  employees 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Crocker  Na- 
tional   Bank    assembled   on   Thursday    evening 


ZEROLENE 

ihe  SfanJarJ  Oil /or  Motor  Gtrs 


THE  BEST 
MOTOR  OIL 

the  Standard 
Oil  Company 
CAN  MAKE 


IT  KEEPS 
THE  MOTOR 
COOL 


When  San  F 


rancisco  Was  Young 


As  far  back  as  1852  the  firm  of  D.  Ghirardelli  began 
to  put  the  product  of  the  cocoa  bean  on  the  market. 
Growth  has  been  steady  ever  since,  and  the  reason 
is  quality. 

It  is  quality  which  makes  IMPERIAL  COCOA  such 
a  favorite.  This  is  one  of  the  Ghirardelli  products, 
and  the  finest  cocoa  on  the  market. 

It  was  perfected,  after  many  experiments,  to  fill  a 
growing  demand  for  a  better  cocoa  than  the  market 
then  afforded. 

It  has  succeeded  beyond  expectations,  because  it's 
what  particular  people  want. 

Costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  kinds,  but  is 
stronger  and  goes  farther  than  other  makes.  Has  a 
delicious  flavor  which  causes  it  to  be  relished  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,-  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN- 
STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Consultine  Enztneer  for  J.  F.    Krafft  &  Sow,  Architects 


of  last  week  at  a  dinner  in  a  downtown  res- 
taurant. Various  speeches  were  made,  John 
Clausen,  manager  of  the  foreign  department, 
presiding.  

Allen  I.  Checkering  resigned  on  Wednesday 
as  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Commer- 
cial Club.  Stress  of  personal  business  was 
given  as  his  reason.  He  will  remain  as  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  club.  Philip  S.  Teller 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

Daring 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


For  the  first  time  a  woman  has  become  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  public 
library  trustees,  the  ten  men  on  the  board 
having  chosen  Miss  Laura  McKinstry  of  2988 
Pacific  Avenue  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the   death   of   Sheldon    G.   Kellogg. 


The  funeral  of  Timothy  J.  Moynihan,  late 
president  of  the  T.  J.  Moynihan  Boiler  Works, 
was  held  at  9  :30  o'clock  Friday  morning  from 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  He  was  eighty  years 
old,  came  to  San  Francisco  from  Ireland  in 
1857   and   started   life   here   as   a   boilermaker. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Gray 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Gray  was  formerly  Miss 
Laura  Sherman. 


Jamaica  rum  214  years  old  is  promised  to 
the  directors  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  centenary  of  the  institute  in  1992.  At 
that  time  a  dinner  will  be  arranged  for  the 
directors  for  the  specific  purpose  of  drinking 
the  rum.  A  bottle  of  Jamaica  rum  was  left 
unopened  in  Philadelphia  by  British  officers 
upon  their  evacuation  of  the  city  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  its  history  since  that 
time  is  recited  upon  a  card  tied  to  the  neck. 
The  card  was  written  by  Isaac  Wistar,  founder 
of  the  institute.  Mr.  Wistar  inherited  the 
bottle  from  his  uncle,  Franklin  Jones.  In 
1894,  two  years  after  he  founded  the  institute* 
he  presented  the  bottle  to  the  institute,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  held  for  the  centenary 
celebration.  The  bottle  is  of  green  colored 
glass  and  holds  about  three  pints. 


Arnold  Dolmetsch,  who  tried  in  vain  some 
years  ago  to  convert  American  music  lovers 
to  his  belief  that  the  modern  pianoforte  is 
inferior  to  the  harpischords  and  clavichords 
of  the  days  of  Handel  and  Bach,  still  holds 
forth  in  London,  where,  some  weeks  ago,  he 
gave  another  of  his  unique  concerts  in  which 
these  old-fashioned  instruments  were  ex- 
hibited and  played,  together  with  obsolete 
viols  of  the  seventeenth   century. 


The   famous   old   prison   near   Liverpool    has 
been  converted  into   a   motion-picture  theatre. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Next  Saturday 

Order  out  the  car  and 
come  on  down  to 

SANTA  CRUZ 

The  roads  are  bully 
and  so  is 

CASA  del  REY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 
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Pears5 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Japan  --  China  --  Philippines  -- 
Honolulu 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 

via 

"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Under  Personal  Supervision,  of  Mr.  V  MORONI, 

one  of  the  World  s  Famous  caterers. 

S.  S.  PERSIA S»ils  August  22 

S.  S.  KOREA "    Augmt29 

S.S.SIBERIA "     Sept.  5 

3end  For -Illustrated  Literature. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

General  Offices,  384  Flood  BIdg. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

Fhone  Kearny  3620 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

Cl  IRIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

5.S.  Shtnyo    Maru Saturday,   Aug.    15,1914 

-     -    I         o    Maru    (calls    at    ManilaJ 

Saturday,    Sept.    12,1914 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Saturday,   Oct.    3.1914 

S,  5.  Nippon     Maru     (saloon     accommodations 

at   reduced   rates) Saturday,  Oct.   17,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Hrannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
g  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila. India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
On    day   of   sailing. 

■    tickets   at    reduced    rales. 

and     passage     apply     at     office, 
i . ■!  chants    National    Bank    BIdg., 
:    i   St.  W.    II.    AVERY, 

ant   General   Manager. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  lsoO 

PAI  111'    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

Son  Francisco 

■  MIS    I    SMITH    .    .       Manager 
GUY  FRANCIS isst   Met. 


may    have    the   paper 

heir   out-of-town   address 

the    vacation    season    promptly    on 


Wig 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Why  don't  you  settle  down  and  take 
a  wife?  Wagg— I  don't  know  whose  wife  to 
take. — Club    Fellow. 

Smythe  Jr.— What's  "overhead  expense," 
pop?"  Smythe,  Sr.  (behind  his  paper)— Your 
mother's   millinery.— Puck. 

Hampton— Dinwiddow  told  me  his  family 
is  a 'very  old  one.  They  were  one  of  the  first 
to  come  across.  Rhodes— Not  at  the  gro- 
cer's.  JildgC. 

Ella— Allow  a  horrid  man  to  kiss  me? 
Never!  Stella— Neither  would  I.  But,  thank 
goodness,  there  isn't  one  among  all  my  male 
acquaintances. — Town  Topics. 

Owner  of  Car—  Why  did  you  leave  your 
last  place?  Chauffeur—  The  guy  I  worked  for 
went  crazy.  Started  shingling  his  house  when 
his  car  needed  new  tires. — Puck. 

Silicits— -When  is  the  proper  time  to  con- 
gratulate a  bride  and  groom?  Cy'nictis— After 
they  have  lived  together  for  at  least  a  year 
and  are  still  happy.— Philadelphia  Record. 

Cheery  Passenger  (in  non-stop  express)— 
Well,  I  must  say  it's  quite  a  relief  to  me  to 
'ave  a  gentleman  in  the  carriage.  It's  twice 
now  I've  been  alone  and  'ad  a  fit  in  a  tunnel. 
—Punch. 

The  Serious  Gir! — I  always  work  to  be  en- 
gaged at  a  higher  salary  than  the  year  before. 
The  Frivolous  Girl — And  I  always  try  to  be 
engaged  to  a  higher  salary  than  the  year  be- 
fore.— Judge. 

Interviewer — May  I  ask  why.  you  paint 
nudes  exclusively?  Celebrated  Artist — Cer- 
tainly !  Styles  in  women's  clothing  change  so 
fast  that  a  costume  picture  would  be  out  of 
date  before  the  paint  was  dry ! — New  York 
Times. 

"Fadder,"  said  Isadore,  "our  teacher  read 
us  today  of  two  rich  mens.  Von  made  his 
fortune  py  honest  pusiness,  und  de  odder  von 
made  his  py  fraud.  Vich  vould  you  radder 
pe?"  "Vich  made  de  most?" — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Boy — Bin  'ere  long,  mister?  Angler — About 
an  hour.  Boy — You  aint  caught  anything, 
'ave  yer?     Angler — No,  not  yet,  my  lad.     Boy 

Ah,   I  thought  so,  as  there  wasn't  no  water 

in  that  pond  till  all  that  rain  last  night. — Lon- 
don   Opinion. 

Shop  Forewoman  (to  great  musician,  prac- 
ticing on  the  French  horn) — The  factory 
over  the  way  send  their  compliments,  and  will 
you  switch  off  on  to  another  note  'cos  a  lot 
of  the  'ands  'ave  mistook  it  for  the  dinner 
hour. — Tatler. 

Settlement  Worker  (visiting  tenements) — 
And  your  father  is  working  now  and  getting 
fourteen  dollars  a  week?  That's  splendid! 
And  how  much  does  he  put  away  every  Satur- 
day night,  my  dear  ?  Little  Girl— Never 
more  than  three  quarts,  ma'am. — Puck. 

"Do  you  understand  this  building  loan 
scheme  ?"  asked  the  prospective  investor. 
"Sure  !  They  build  you  a  house  and  you  pay 
so  much  a  month.  By  the  time  you  are  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied  with  the  place  it's  yours," 
replied   the   knowing   one. — New    York    Globe. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Clcsefist's  better  half, 
"I  think  that  I  had  better  see  the  doctor 
about  my  hearing."  "Nonsense,"  retorted  the 
tight  one,  "your  hearing  is  as  acute  as  ever. 
What  put  that  idea  into  your  head?"  "Well," 
was  the  response,  "they  say  that  money  talks, 
but  I  haven't  heard  it  say  a  thing  for  months." 
— Dallas  News. 

"Let  me  plow  this  field."  "Thanks."  "I'm 
canvassing  this  district  for  Congress,"  said 
the  willing  worker,  after  finishing  the  field. 
"Do  you  own  this  fine  farm?"  "Oh,  no,"  re- 
plied the  other  man.  "I'm  the  candidate  on 
the  other  ticket.  The  farmer  has  gone  to 
town,  but  I  assured  him  the  field  would  be 
plowed  by  the  time  he  got  back." — Topeka 
Journal. 
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The  War  and  the  Exposition. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  war  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly if  it  shall  be  long  sustained,  must  have  impor- 
tant effects  in  relation  to  our  exposition.  First  and 
most  obviously  it  will  put  limitations  upon  European 
exhibitors.  None  of  the  countries  involved  in  war  are 
likely  to  invest  much  money  or  energy  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  holiday  enterprise  far  from  the  home 
base.  The  war,  too,  will  give  to  ocean  fleets  other  than 
our  own  abundant  occupation  elsewhere.  But  a  com- 
prehensive and  beautiful  exposition  may  still  be  fur- 
nished forth  by  what  is  surely  pledged  and  by  what 
may  be  supplied  by  our  own  country  and  adjacent 
countries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  best  of  every  fair, 
be  it  great  or  small,  is  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
art  and  industry  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  held. 

Nor  can  we  expect,  if  the  war  shall  last  long,  any 
great  attendance  of  Europeans.  They  will  have  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  disposition  to  go  gallivanting 
about  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope is  likely  to  divert  to  California  multitudes  who  in 


the  ordinary  course  of  their  journeyings  would  go 
elsewhere.  The  "summer  trip''  is  in  this  country  a 
fixed  institution  and  a  habit.  Its  larger  objective  is 
Europe.  With  the  gates  of  Europe  shut  it  will  look 
elsewhere.  Many  thousands  who  under  normal  condi- 
tions would  never  have  thought  of  making  the  trip 
across  the  continent  will  surely  come  to  us  in  1915.  On 
the  whole  we  think  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  our  losses 
will  be  offset  by  our  gains  under  the  limitations  and 

effects  of  the  war. 

» 

Motives  of  Conflict. 

What  is  it  all  about — this  fury  in  Europe  ?  The  ques- 
tion may  well  puzzle  the  wisest,  since  in  this  as  in  all 
wars  there  must  enter  many  covered  and  perhaps  un- 
conscious motives.  After  it  is  explained  that  pri- 
marily it  is  a  war  of  races,  Slav  against  Teuton,  Teuton 
against  Gaul,  there  remains  to  be  added  that  there  are  in 
it  elements  connected  with  the  antagonisms  of  religion, 
of  commerce,  of  colonial  ambition,  of  political  motives, 
of  a  hundred  considerations  legitimate  or  sinister. 
When  there  has  been  recited  the  political  and  com- 
mercial motives  which  have  drawn  England  into  the 
conflict,  there  remain  still  other  considerations  which 
as  they  are  brought  to  light  appear  each  to  be  an 
essential  note  in  the  carnival  of  discord. 

Austria  brought  on  the  war  by  putting  upon  Servia 
demands  which  would  not  be  conceded  with  self- 
respect  and  which  under  the  ultimate  relationships 
of  nations  and  races  were  bound  to  bring  Russia 
and  Germany  into  the  ring.  What  Austria,  re- 
garded apart  from  her  affiliations  with  Germany  and 
under  severe  scrutiny  of  her  individual  interest,  could 
have  expected  from  war  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Already 
the  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  clutter  of  races, 
beset  by  inconsistent,  unmixable,  persistently  antago- 
nistic tendencies  and  purposes.  Possession  of  Servia 
could  but  add  another  to  her  already  over-full  measure 
of  racial,  religious,  and  political  problems.  It  could 
mean  nothing  more  or  better  than  a  permanent  cause 
of  trouble  with  Russia.  It  could  not  bring  an  impor- 
tant element  either  to  the  wealth  of  Austria  or  to  her 
fighting  strength ;  and  since  Servia  has  no  outlet  upon 
the  sea  it  could  yield  nothing  to  the  support  of  her 
commercial  ambitions  in  the  Mediterranean  world,  as- 
suming that  she  cherishes  such.  Apparently  Austria 
has  entered  into  war  without  any  motive  either  ade- 
quate or  worthy.  She  has  much  to  lose  through  war; 
she  has  nothing  to  gain.  We  can  only  reconcile  her 
course  in  stinging  Servia  to  action  by  the  assumption 
that  what  she  did  was  under  the  direction  of  Germany 
and  in  the  interest  of  German  ambitions. 


It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  Germany  might  have 
desired  war,  although  we  must  presuppose  that  her 
plan  included  the  bluffing  of  England  into  a  policy  of 
neutrality.  Since  the  rape  of  Poland,  Germany  has 
gone  on  adding  one  province  or  country  after  another 
to  her  domain.  East,  west,  and  south,  she  has  ex- 
tended her  frontiers  by  drawing  in  regions  more  or  less 
affiliated  with  her  and  more  than  less  connected  with 
her  imperial  projects.  Western  Poland,  Bavaria, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Holstein  tell  their  own 
story.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Germany  should 
like  to  further  extend  her  dominion.  Denmark  is 
openly  within  the  scope  of  her  covetous  eye;  likewise 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  the  independent  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. And  she  has  possible  designs  on  small  countries 
to  the  southeast,  as  illustrated  by  her  friendly  attitude 
toward  Turkey  in  times  past  as  well  as  in  the  recent  war 
in  the  Balkans.  Germany  is  presumptively  in  a  high 
state  of  military  preparedness.  Her  military  and  naval 
organization  is  at  high-water  mark.  This  makes  at  all 
times  an  eager  war  faction  or  party.  Then  Germany 
has  internal  troubles  for  which  war  might  be  a  cure. 


On  top  of  all  she  is  under  the  rule  of  an  able  and  am- 
bitious man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  war.  inspired  by 
inherited  tendencies  and  stimulated  by  military  exer- 
cises, is  an  obvious  passion.  It  is  possible  that  Wil- 
liam of  Germany,  who  in  the  face  of  all  arguments  and 
denials  still  appears  the  initiator  of  this  war,  has 
thought  the  present  a  favorable  time  for  Germany  to 
strike  for  that  larger  dominion  which  has  been  openly 
an  object  of  his  ambitions.  The  calculation,  viewed 
from  afar,  appears  visionary  and  reckless,  destined  to 
suffer  rebuke  and  to  yield  a  harvest  of  disappointments. 
But  both  William  and  his  people  have  in  recent  years 
developed  a  blinding  conceit.  Military  prestige  and 
commercial  success  have  conspired  to  blow  big  the 
bladder  of  Germanic  self-esteem.  Possession  of  an 
army  appraised  by  the  world  as  the  best  fighting  ma- 
chine ever  in  existence,  and  believed  at  home  to  be 
invincible,  has  had  the  effect  of  carrying  high  the  flag 
of  racial  assumption — an  assumption  marked  by  many 
of  the  forms  and  aspects  of  imperial  arrogance. 


The  motives  of  France  lie  on  the  surface  and  may 
easily  be  interpreted.  It  rankles  in  the  breast  of 
every  Gaul  that  his  country  was  beaten,  shorn,  and 
insulted  in  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  in  the  memory  of 
every  French  peasant  that  either  in  his  own  person  or 
that  of  his  parents  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  vast 
indemnity  which  Germany  demanded  and  collected  in 
recompense,  not  merely  of  her  expenditure  in  war,  but 
as  a  mark  of  her  hatred  of  a  conquered  foe.  The  Ger- 
man flag  in  Alsace-Lorraine  has  stood  before  the  eye  of 
every  Frenchman  as  a  mark  of  national  humiliation. 
France  has  been  waiting  her  opportunity,  of  late 
years  with  growing  eagerness  under  the  consciousness 
of  her  increasing  financial  and  military  resource.  Her 
opportunity  has  come  under  circumstances  which  justify 
what  is  really  a  war  of  vengeance  and  reprisal  by  ihe 
appearance  of  a  generous  support  of  a  confederate  and 
ally.  

England  goes  in  this  war  because  in  the  view  of  her 
political  and  military  authorities  the  integrity  of  her 
empire  demands  it.  If  Germany  should,  as  she  plainly 
wishes,  extend  her  empire  by  adding  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  North  Sea  from  Skaggerrack  to  Ostend.  she 
would  then  be  in  geographical  position  to  meet  England 
on  the  sea,  plus  a  prodigious  addition  to  her  financial 
and  military  resources.  The  prospect  is  a  veritable 
bugle  call  to  every  Englishman.  To  the  American  mind 
there  appears  no  reason  why  England  should  take 
fire  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  free  German  access 
to  the  sea.  The  fact  would  seem  to  bear  no  more  seri- 
ous relation  to  the  fortunes  of  England  than  the  pos 
session  by  France  of  a  score  of  ocean  ports.  But 
lish  judgment.  English  sentiment,  will  not  have  it  so. 
From  the  English  point  of  view  Germany  fronting 
ocean  means  loss  of  the  prestige,  loss  of  the  sp>  ial 
power  and  authority  which  gives  assurance  and  security 
to  the  British  Empire.  So  England  goes  into  the  war 
sympathetically  indeed  with  France  and  Russia,  but 
less  in  their  behalf  than  in  her  own,  under  her  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  essential  to  imperial  integrity  and 
national  honor.  She  Ends  a  pretext  in  German  con- 
tempt of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  but  it  is  only  a 
pretext.  The  real  motive  is  fear  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment, the  expansion,  the  arrogance  of  Germany. 


Italy  for  the  moment  stands  neutral.  By  the  letter 
of  her  engagements  she  should  assisi  Austria  and  i  ler- 
manv.  But  this  engagement  was  made  forty  years 
under  motives  which  no  longer  exist.  By  her  affinities, 
by  her  fears,  and  by  her  ambitions,  she  stands  affiliated, 
not  with  her  nominal  allies,  but  with  the  opposing  na- 
tions. Her  Latin  blood,  her  connections  social  and 
commercial,  incline  her  to  sympathy  with  France.  I  er 
ambitions  look  to  expansion  of  her  dominion  to  include 
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Dalmatia,  and  control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
While  today  Italy  stands  neutral,  it  is  in  the  stars  that 
tomorrow  she  will  stand  with  France.  England,  and 
Russia,  thus  practically  completing  the  ring  of  fire 
forming  around  Germany  and  Austria.  Nor  may  Ger- 
many, in  view  of  her  own  course  in  Belgium — a  course 
in  hald  contempt  of  a  formal  engagement— charge  her 
with  false  faith. 

The  attitude  of  Belgium  and  Holland  needs  no  ex- 
planation. These  countries  exist  as  independent  states, 
not  in  consequence  of  their  own  powers,  but  in  respect 
of  that  balance  of  power  compounded  of  the  jealousies, 
fear,  and  hatreds  of  the  great  states.  They  know  that, 
left  to  the  mercy  of  her  unrestrained  ambitions,  Ger- 
many would  swallow  them  precisely  as  she  has  swal- 
lowed Schleswig-Holstein.  She  covets  their  seaboards 
even  more  than  their  wealth.  England's  fear  of  Ger- 
many as  a  potential  sea  power  is  their  defense— hence 
they  stand  with  England.  Sweden,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
fears  Russia:  her  course  will  be  guided  by  her  calcu- 
lations as  to  what  will  best  serve  her  motives  of  self- 
protection.  Turkey,  unless  she  shall  be  restrained  by 
of  Italy,  must  as  the  conflict  develops  side  with 
Germany.  Russia's  eye  is  upon  her  territories  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  upon  Constantinople:  and  she 
can  best  combat  Russian  pretensions  by  joining  her 
forces  to  those  of  Russia's  foes. 


What  the  next  few  weeks  may  bring  forth  nobody 
may  now  prophecy  with  any  confidence.     In  truth,  so 
rigorous  is  the  censorship  that  nobody  knows  what  is 
doing,  and  we  have  only  calculations  on  paper  by  which 
-rimate  the  comparative  powers  of  the  combatant 
countries.     Under  the  circumstances  speculation  natu- 
rally busies   itself  with   what  success  or  failure   may 
bring  forth.    Success,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  could  yield 
nothing  of  real  advantage  to  Austria,  while  failure  is 
likelv  to  lose  to  her  her  southwestern  provinces,  includ- 
ing her  stretch  of  seacoast  on  the  Adriatic.    Success  for 
Germany  has  a  larger  prospect.    It  would  give  her  her 
choice — and  she  would  choose  liberally — of  a  world  of 
rich  possessions.    There  is,  besides  Denmark,  Holland. 
and   Belgium  on  the  west,  Poland  at  the  east.     And 
there  would  be  reprisals  in  a  hundred  forms  from  Eng- 
land— indemnity,  colonies,  what  not.     Success  for  Ger- 
manv  would  not  only  make  her  the  gamecock  of  the 
Continent,  but  it  would  transfer  to  her  much  of  the 
world  prestige  which  now  belongs  to  England.    On  the 
other  hand,  failure  must  cost  Germany  dear.     Alsace- 
Lorraine    would    undoubtedly    be    lost.     Probably  the 
Polish  provinces  would  go.     Schleswig-Holstein  would 
certainly  be  restored  to  their  affiliations  or  established 
as  independent  states.     The  independence  of  Holland 
and    Belgium    would   be    strengthened.      Severe   limits 
would  probably  be  placed  upon  German  armament  on 
land  and  at  sea.    Success  for  Russia  would  mean  much. 
She  would  almost  certainly  take  over  the  provinces  of 
rn   Germany  and  she  would  probably  demand  of 
England  that  she  be  left  free  to  work  her  will  with 
Turkey  and  come  at  last  into  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople.   She  has  long  had  a  covetous  eye  upon  Sweden : 
and  here  again  she  might  put  upon  her  allies  the  de- 
mand that  she  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  march  which 
years  ago  took  in  Finland  and  now  looks  to  absorption 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf.    Failure  would 
mean    little   or  nothing  to   Russia.     Her   security-   lies 
in  her  very  bulk.     She  might,  indeed,  lose  to  Germany 
a  western  province  or  two.  and  she  would  have  for  the 
time   at   least    to  abandon   her   hopes    relative   to   Con- 
will  not  only  vield  to 
her  a  full  measure  of  revenge,  but  it  would  give  her 
her  lost   provinces  and  with  them  possibly  the  Rhine, 
at    li                     r    north    as     Belgium,    as    her    eastern 
dary.     Failure,  on  the  other  hand,  would  weaken 
her  position  by  destruction  of  the  independent   states 
of  Belgium  and  Holland  and  place  her  more  positively 
and  surely  under  the  menace  of  the  hated  conqueror  of 
1870.  

What  style  the  greater  world  inter 

this  conflict  are  two—one  connected  with  the  possible 

the  dominant  power  on  the  ' 
nent,  the  other  with  the  possible  loss  oi  the   British 
fleet.     Ru  the  nations.     She 

has    swall  three  fourths   of   what 

1}  pan  of  Turkey,  more  than 
half  of  Poland.    Nor  is  her  app  en  yet 

we  have  already  said,  she  has  a  covetous  eye  upon 


Sweden  and  her  yearning  for  Constantinople  is  a  his- 
toric passion,  intensified  by  long  waiting.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  in  any  informed  mind  that  Russian  success 
in  the  war  will  be  the  forerunner  of  demands  which, 
if  conceded,  would  make  her  by  all  odds  the  controlling 
factor  in  continental  affairs.  Whoever  in  these  days 
pleads  for  sympathy  in  behalf  of  Germany  fails  not  to 
invite  attention  to  a  Europe  dominated  by  Russia. 
Xor  is  the  suggestion  without  significance — a  very  em- 
phatic significance.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  this 
still  half-savage  colossus  as  the  overlord  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Russia,  swollen  even  to  the  extent  of  her  utmost 
ambition,  would  still  be  no  match  for  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  combination.  And  that  they  would 
combine  against  her  goes  without  saying.  Just  as  Ger- 
man pretensions,  supported  by  the  vast  German  arma- 
ment, now  excites  fear  and  resentment  among  the  na- 
tions, so  a  reinforced  Russia  would  stimulate  the  same 
sentiments.  Curiously  it  is  no  part  of  the  practice  of 
nations,  especially  in  their  conflicts,  seriously  to  regard 
secondary  and  ultimate  effects.  In  their  individual 
ambitions  nations  do,  if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase  from 
billiard  parlance,  play  for  position.  But  in  situations 
like  the  present,  they  deal  with  what  is  before  them, 
with  what  is  immediate  and  obvious,  leaving  remoter 
consequences  for  future  adjustment  and  subject  to  the 
general  rule  which  subjects  the  most  successful  and  the 
most  ambitious  to  the  wing-clipping  process. 


A  tremendously  important,  if  not  indeed  the  para- 
mount, interest  in  this  conflict  lies  in  the  forces  on  the 
water.  English  prestige  rests  upon  the  control  of  the 
sea.  Loss  of  the  British  fleet  would  mean  destruction 
of  the  empire.  Broken  of  her  sea  power,  England 
would  lie  famine-stricken  at  the  mercy  of  her  con- 
queror. She  would  have  to  make  peace  or  starve.  ' 
Anything  might  follow-.  With  what  solicitude,  there- 
fore, must  England  look  upon  the  fleet  which  now-  in 
its  main  strength  is  mobilized  in  the  Xorth  Sea.  On 
paper  England  has  sea  power  sufficient  to  hold  the  i 
blockade  against  the  German  fleet  in  the  Baltic  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  navigation 
essential  to  her  food  supply.  Whether  in  fact  she  can 
do  this — whether  with  her  right  hand  she  can  hold 
the  t.  rrman  fleet  in  check  and  with  her  left  patrol  the 
wide  oceans — remains  to  be  seen.  Here  in  our  judg- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  world  interest,  is  the 
dramatic  crux  of  the  present  situation. 


All  the  countries  involved  in  this  great  struggle 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  America  for  sup- 
plies necessary-  to  their  existence  or  to  sustained 
military  activities.  Russia,  indeed,  can  feed  herself 
and  her  armies.  Austria-Hungary  should  be  able  to 
do  the  same,  unless  the  Adriatic  should  be  closed 
against  her,  as  it  will  be  if  Italy  comes  into  the  con- 
flict. Germany  can  make  shift  to  feed  her  people,  but 
she  will  be  hard  put  to  it  at  the  same  time  to  supply 
her  armies.  France  can  feed  her  people,  but  she  will 
have  to  have  supplies  from  abroad  to  keep  the  war 
mess  full.  England  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  im- 
ports. If  the  war  shall  be  extended  at  the  point  of 
time,  whoever  wins  or  loses  must  look  to  America  for 
food.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other the  sea  must  be  kept  open,  or  that  the  risks  of 
transit  must  be  accepted  by  the  buying  nations. 
America's  market  will  in  many  ways  be  limited.  In 
some  ways  it  may  be  enhanced,  especially  at  the  point 
of  prices.  And  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  there  shall  be  a  large  demand  and  great 
prices  for  American  products  in  Europe  there  must  be 
reflection  in  high  prices  at  home.  If  we  are  to  sell 
food  dear  abroad  we  must  find  food  dear  at  home. 

The  real  opportunity  for  America,  in  so  far  as  war 
may  make  opportunity,  lies  in  those  regions  and  coun- 
tries which  customarily  look  to  Europe  for  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  rising  world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
will  have  many  demands  which  we  alone,  under  the 
contingencies  of  an  extended  war,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  supply.  The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the 
countries  of  South  America.  Here,  we  repeat,  is  our 
opportunity,  not  merely  for  transient  profit,  but  for 
permanent  advantage.  The  situation  is  an  invitation 
to  An  encan  enterprise  in  regions  which  long  ago  we 
should  in  a  commercial  sense  have  made  our  own. 
Our  problem  is  that  of  transportation.  It  can  be 
met   only   by   a   radical   and   immediate   recast  of  our 


i.  ws  with  respect  to  the  ownership  and  operation  cs£  j 
i-ean  commerce.  Unless  we  can  buy  ships  in  rii<- 
world's  markets,  unless  we  can  be  free  to  man 
them  wdierever  labor  offers  and  at  whatever  rates,  we 
may  as  well  dismiss  all  hopes.  We  might  during  the 
period  of  war  extend  our  commerce  under  restrictive 
laws,  but  we  could  not  maintain  it  in  competition  with 
Europe.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  commercial 
fleets  of  Europe  will  again  drive  us  from  the  seas  un- 
less the  bars  which  have  so  long  blocked  ocean  enter- 
prise shall  be  cast  down  and  kept  down.  It  is  indeed 
a  time  for  constructive  statecraft,  for  liberal  enact- 
ments under  the  dictates  of  expert  intelligence.  We 
have  not  always  acted  wisely  in  the  face  of  such  op- 
portunities. The  fear  is  that  we  may  not  do  so  now. 
Common  sense  points  the  way,  but  the  prejudices,  the  j 
timidities,  the  blighting  traditions  of  politics  may  block  ' 
the  path. 

Mexico. 

We  are  reminded  from  day  to  day  by  the  news 
dispatches  (now  in  respect  of  larger  events  rele- 
gated to  supplementary  pages)  that  things  are  going 
on  in  Mexico  pretty  much  after  the  usual  fashion. 
The  Federal  party  appears  to  have  faded  away. 
The  Constitutionalists  are  practically  in  possession 
of  the  country — indeed  they  seem  to  be  master  of 
pretty  much  everything  excepting  themselves.  Success 
has  had  its  common  effect  upon  men  of  their  kind. 
It  is  destroying  whatever  there  was  of  real  or  j 
apparent  unity  in  their  purposes.  General  Carranza 
still  bears  the  style  of  "Constitutionalist"  chief. 
But  the  constitution  to  which  he  is"  devoted  is  not  I 
that  in  formal  existence,  but  one  which  he  proposes 
to  create.  True  to  savage  standards,  he  declines  to 
enter  into  engagements  called  for  alike  by-  humanity 
and  policy.  He  will  enter  the  City  of  Mexico,  not  as 
a  deliverer,  but  as  a  conqueror.  He  will  probably  em- 
ploy policies  softer  than  his  threats  of  three  months 
ago,  but  he  will  give  no  assurances  to  that  effect. 

General  Villa,  erstwhile  subordinate  of  Carranza  and 
still  nominally  a  secondary  figure  in  the  Constitu- 
tionalist party,  exhibits  a  significant  reluctance  to  bring 
his  forces  into  union  with  those  of  Carranza.  He  con- 
tinues to  find  excuses  for  delay.  The  motive  is  plain 
enough.  Villa  does  not  intend  to  contribute  in  the 
character  of  a  secondary  character  to  Carranaz's  tri- 
umph. He  has  views  of  his  own — no  doubt  well- 
developed  purposes  of  his  own.  He  is  now  in  military 
possession  of  the  north,  wdience  apparently  come  all 
triumphant  forces.  With  Carranza  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  Villa  will  be  in  the  position  Carranza  was  in 
when  Huerta  was  in  the  capital.  But  he  will  be 
stronger  than  Carranza  ever  was  in  that  he  is  indi- 
vidually an  abler  soldier  and  has  a  stronger  personal 
hold  upon  the  men  and  the  material  resources  of  the 
north.  If  we  read  the  indications  of  his  course  aright. 
his  plan  is  the  creation  of  a  northern  republic  to  be 
made  up  of  the  tier  of  states  adjoining  the  American 
border. 

The  situation  tends  to  justify  the  arguments  of  the 
Argonaut  presented  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
year  to  the  effect  that  peace  in  Mexico  can  not  come 
out  of  the  conflicts  of  warring  native  elements;  that 
peace  when  it  does  come  will  come,  not  from  within, 
but  from  without.  Carranza,  now  established  in  revo- 
lutionary authority,  would  no  doubt  be  glad  of  peace. 
He  would  like  to  have  Villa  and  the  rest  of  the  revo- 
lutionary crew  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  authority.  But  the  normal  element  of 
these  fiery  factionists  is  not  peace,  but  war.  They  are 
essentially  men  of  war.  Their  individual  importance, 
their  chances  of  aggrandizement,  lie  in  continuance  of 
war.  And  so  unless  outside  pressure  shall  be  applied  in 
Mexico  there  will  be  no  peace — there  will  simply  be  a 
change  in  the  deal,  but  no  modification  in  the  game. 

In  the  meantime  the  position  of  the  United  States 
tends  to  embarrassment.  Practically  it  was  the  Wash- 
ington government  which  unhorsed  Huerta  and  drove 
him  from  the  country.  The.  Constitutionalists  did  not 
of  themselves  triumph ;  they  triumphed  under  the  coun- 
sels and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States.  But  now 
that  Huerta  is  gone  the  Washington  government  has 
apparently  no  authority  and  small  influence  with  the 
men  whose  success  it  promoted.  Carranza  replies  to  all 
suggestions  with  courtesy,  but  he  makes  no  compliance. 
Villa  listens  in  sullen  and  savage  silence.  What  has 
been   won   they  regard  as  won   by  themselves.     They 
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acknowledge  no  obligations  and  accept  no  restrictions 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  helped  them.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Neither  President  Wilson 
nor  Secretary  Bryan  apparently  knows  any  more  about 
it  than  he  did  six  months  ago. 

Our  armies  are  still  in  camp — one  at  Vera  Cruz,  the 
other  on  the  northern  Mexican  border.  They  are  still 
watchfully  waiting,  busy  only  in  fighting  mosquitoes  and 
rubbing  sand  out  of  their  eyes.  From  top  to  bottom 
— for  commanders-in-chief  to  mule-drivers — they  are 
disgusted,  worn,  unhappy.  They  see  no  prospect  either 
of  going  forward  or  of  being  recalled.  And  to  a  man 
they  know  that  ultimately,  if  peace  is  to  come  in 
Mexico,  it  will  have  to  be  fought  for.  They  resent 
delay.  So,  we  believe,  do  intelligent  men  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  ___^_^ 

Judge  Beatty. 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Beatty,  coming  as  it  does 
upon  a  period  of  political  confusion  and  at  a  time 
when  men  of  the  first  class  are  more  disposed  to  pri- 
vate than  to  public  life,  is  a  circumstance  of  depressing 
emphasis.  Here  was  a  man  whose  whole  life  prac- 
tically was  given  to  public  service.  The  instinct  of 
leadership  in  things  intellectual  and  moral  was  born 
in  him,  schooled  in  him — so  developed  in  him,  in  truth, 
that  it  dominated  and  characterized  the  man.  Oppor- 
tunities for  self-aggrandizement  in  a  material  sense 
were  many  in  Judge  Beatty's  youth.  But  they  made 
small  appeal  to  one  whose  mind  turned  always  from 
considerations  of  private  to  those  of  public  welfare. 
While  others  of  his  day  and  age  were  absorbed  in  the 
strifes  and  excitements  of  the  pioneer  era.  Judge  Beatty 
gave  himself  calmly  to  studies  which  made  him  a  mas- 
ter of  the  scholarship  of  the  law.  When  fortune 
beckoned  to  him  as  a  young  practitioner  in  Nevada 
he  calmly  passed  her  by  and  took  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  judicial  life.  Later  returning  to  California, 
he  hearkened  again  to  the  voice  which  appealed  to  him 
in  the  name  of  public  responsibility.  So  it  was  with 
Judge  Beatty  throughout  his  life.  He  passed  by  natural 
stages  from  one  post  of  duty  to  another  until  he  came 
finally  to  the  position  which  he  held  with  distinction 
and  honor  to  his  death. 

By  nature  and  by  training  Judge  Beatty  was  a 
magistrate.  He  had  the  solidity,  the  mental  poise,  the 
integrity  which  go  to  the  making  of  an  ideal  judge. 
Yet  there  was  that  in  his  nature  which  oftentimes 
made  the  enforcements  of  the  law  painful  to  him.  His 
sympathies  were  acute;  he  instinctively  sought  for  the 
best  in  men  and  things;  and  though  he  saw  clearly 
the  line  of  legality,  the  severities  of  justice  were  in  him 
always  tempered  by  a  certain  tenderness  of  spirit.  In- 
trepidity of  mind  he  had.  But  there  was  in  him  nothing 
of  that  fierce  exhilaration  which  oftentimes  gives  men 
— even  judges — a  kind  of  delight  in  the  severities  of 
justice. 

Wide  reading  within  and  without  the  sphere  of  the 
law,  close  and  sane  observation  of  men  and  things, 
gave  to  Judge  Beatty  a  profound  sense  of  the  value  of 
fixed  institutions.  He  appreciated  as  few  men  do  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  judicial  establishment 
of  the  country  above  the  whims,  the  emotions,  and  the 
rancors  of  changing  times.  He  saw  clearly  the  dangers 
embodied  in  movements  tending  to  bring  the  judicial 
character  under  the  direction  of  popular  and  transient 
feeling. 

Always  a  man  of  high  moral  courage,  Judge  Beatty 
made  no  diplomatic  concealments  of  his  opinions.  He 
practiced  no  evasions  in  his  expressions,  public  or  pri- 
vate. In  brief.  Judge  Beatty  was  among  the  few  men 
of  his  day,  standing  apart  alike  from  the  interests  of 
business  and  the  passions  of  politics,  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon  at  all  times  for  acute  and  honest  judg- 
ments. The  loss  of  such  a  man  anywhere  at  any  time 
is  a  public  misfortune — indeed  a  public  bereavement. 
Especially  at  this  time,  when  intelligence,  candor,  and 
authority  are  qualities  singularly  lacking  in  public  life, 
the  passing  of  a  man  like  Judge  Beatty  is  truly  a  public 
misfortune.  . 

Armies  and  Navies. 
A  glance  at  the  actual  military  and  naval  strength  of 
the  European  allies  shows  how  relatively  small  are  the 
forces  that  have  so  far  been  engaged.  The  various 
fights  at  Liege  and  along  the  Franco-German  frontier 
are  interesting  enough  and  doubtless  important  enough 
from  the  strategical  point  of  view,  but  so  far  as  mere 
numbers  are  concerned   they   can   be   nothing  but   the 


prelude  to  the  colossal  struggles  that  are  in  preparation 
behind  them  and  that  can  not  long  be  delayed.  It  is 
not  easy  always  to  determine  the  actual  war  footing  of 
the  powers  engaged,  especially  in  view  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  to  call  every  available  man  to  the  colors.  The 
official  figures  are  therefore  likely  to  be  an  understate- 
ment rather  than  an  overstatement  of  the  case,  but 
the  official  figures  alone  are  almost  inconceivable  in 
their  magnitude.  The  most  reliable  of  these  estimates 
of  the  number  of  available  men  presents  a  tabulation 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Germany 4.000.000 

France   3,000.000 

Russia 6,665,000 

Austria-Hungary   2,000,000 

Great   Britain    1,000.000 

Belgium   180,000 

Servia 230,000 

But  these  figures  must  be  regarded  as  inadequate  to 
represent  the  probable  population  of  the  war  arena. 
Italy  will  almost  certainly  join  the  struggle,  and  hei 
war  strength  is  1,200,000.  Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
have  500,000  men  between  them,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  Balkan  States  go  to  war  en  masse. 
Xor  does  the  above  tabulation  include  the  extraordi- 
nary levies  that  are  ahvays  more  or  less  available,  such 
as  the  German  Landstrum,  which  has  now  actually 
been  summoned.  It  is  evident  that  the  total  number 
of  land  combatants  can  hardly  fall  much  short  of 
20,000,000  men,  and  it  may  easily  exceed  that  figure. 

The  naval  strength  of  the  allies  is  hardly  less  im- 
pressive, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation: 


England  . 
Germany- 
France   . 
Russia   . 
Italy  .    .. 
Austria  . 
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tion  was  one  to  destroy  the  poise  of  a  light 
intimidate  deficiency  of  character,  to  exhilarate 
tion.  Mrs.  Wilson  exhibited  male  of  these  weaknessi  5. 
The  character,  the  breeding,  the  kindliness  which  had 
served  her  as  the  wife  of  a  young  professor,  later  as 
wife  of  the  president  of  a  great  university,  again  as 
ivife  of  the  Governor  of  Xew  Jersey,  served  her  in  the 
new  and  larger  sphere.  She  developed  no  vanities,  no 
fads,  no  phases  of  individual  willfulness.  She  at- 
tempted no  schemes  of  social  or  sumptuary  reform. 
She  accepted  her  place  as  she  found  it,  carried  herself 
in  it  with  both  positiveness  and  modesty,  and  filled 
it  with  dignity,  to  the  approval  of  the  country,  to 
the  credit  of  her  husband,  to  her  own  honor. 

In  a  word  Mrs.  Wilson  as  mistress  of  the  White 
House  was  conspicuously  successful,  and  the  secret 
of  her  success  lay  in  a  whole-hearted  subordination  of 
private  to  public  motives.  Her  character  was  com- 
pounded in  eminent  degree  of  the  pure  gold  of  common 
sense — a  common  sense  which  expressed  itself  in  uni- 
versal courtesy,  in  just  the  right  measure  of  womanly 
assertion,  in  a  delicate  and  tactful  reserve,  and  in  the 
atmosphere  of  well-bred  concession  which  gives  charm 
to  social  life,  be  its  obligations  large  or  small. 

In  Mrs.  Wilson's  death  the  nation  suffers  the  loss  of 
a  fine  example  of  representative  American  womanhood. 
It  suffers,  too,  in  its  sympathy  with  a  President  already 
burdened  beyond  his  strength,  and  who  must  now  bear 
the  heavy  load  of  a  personal  sorrow.  Mere  words  are 
impotent,  truly,  in  the  presence  of  vital  bereavement ; 
yet  there  should  be  a  measure  of  comfort  for  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  the  knowledge  that  the  heart  of  the  whole 
country-  is  moved  by  sentiments  in  accord  with  his  own. 


SMALLER     FIGHTING     UNITS. 

Light     Torpedo  Sub- 

cruisers,     boats.  Destroyers,  marines. 

Great  Britain   125  109  209  72 

Germany 54  80  133  24 

France 14  166  73  73 

But  here,  too,  we  are  in  danger  of  under  rather  than 
of  overestimates.  For  example,  there  are  many  war 
craft  of  all  kinds  that  are  nearing  completion  and  that 
are  not  here  included.  Certainly  some  of  them  will  be 
ready  for  use  long  before  a  declaration  of  peace.  Then 
again  Great  Britain  has  already  seized  for  her  own 
use  various  warships  building  in  her  private  yards  for 
other  powers.  Nor  has  any  allowance  been  made  for 
the  navy  of  Japan,  which  will  certainly  be  used  in 
Asiatic  waters  if  there  should  be  a  call  for  it  in  com- 
pliance with  treaty  obligations. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 

The  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United'  States  has 
a  role  of  singular  delicacy.  Without  official  status, 
she  has  yet  definite  obligations  of  an  official  kind. 
She  is  the  hostess  of  the  house  wherein  are  dis- 
pensed the  hospitalities  of  the  nation.  Upon  her  tact 
and  grace  of  character  rest  considerations  of  the  high- 
est importance.  The  White  House  is  not  a  domestic  es- 
tablishment, but  a  public  institution.  In  its  organiza- 
tion and  administration  there  lie  responsibilities  the 
very  reverse  of  domestic.  Not  every  mistress  of  the 
White  House  has  understood  this,  and  failure  to  under- 
stand it  has  been  the  rock  upon  which  more  than  one 
well-meaning  woman  has  foundered.  Success  on  the 
part  of  a  mistress  of  the  White  House  calls  first  of  alt 
for  renunciation  of  pretty  much  all  the  motives  of 
ordinary  social  life.  It  is  required  that  she  shall  sur- 
render the  privacy  of  her  home,  that  she  shall  not  in- 
trude individual  preferences  as  to  the  objects  of 
its  hospitality,  and  on  top  of  that  she  shall  carry  into 
formal  and  perfunctory  activities  the  atmosphere  of 
gracious  womanhood.  In  brief,  to  be  a  successful 
mistress  of  the  White  House  a  woman  must  put  aside 
pretty  much  every  motive  excepting  her  sense  of  duty 
to  her  husband  and  to  his  position — a  fair  receipt,  by 
the  way,  for  successful  wifehood  in  any  sphere. 

Under  the  tests  of  character  and  temperament  which 
the  mistress-ship  of  the  White  House  imposes  Mrs.  Wil- 
son bore  herself  with  an  admirable  sufficiency.  She 
came  to  Washington  from  conditions  bearing  small  re- 
lation to  the  ceremonialism  of  official  life.  A  woman 
of  excellent  standards  and  of  what  we  may  style 
\  trained  refinement,  she  was  yet  practically  without  ex- 
perience in  those  phases  of  social  usage  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  household  of  a  President.     The  posi- 


Announcement. 

Mr.  Sidney  Coryn's  article  on  the  "Theatre  of  War." 
on  the  fourth  page  of  this  number  of  the  Argonaut. 
is  the  first  of  a  series  which  from  neck  to  week  will 
deal  uith  the  physical  and  military  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict in  Europe.  No  man  in  California,  ice  think — no 
man  anywhere — is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Coryn  to 
interpret  the  events  of  the  tear  as  they  sliall  unfold 
themselves.  He  knows  Europe  as  'well  as  he  knous 
San  Francisco;  he  is  free  as  any  positive  man  can  be 
from  prejudice  or  bias;  and  ire  hardly  need  to  add  that 
he  has  the  uriting  gift.  He  will  take  the  reports  as 
they  come,  sift  and  compare  them,  measure  them  by  Ids 
personal  knowledge  of  the  countries  involved  and  his 
acquaintance  itith  their  histories,  and  appraise  them 
carefully.  Readers  of  Mr.  Coryn's  articles  as  they  ap- 
pear from  week  to  week  may  have  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  they  are  getting  as  nearly  as  is  possible 
the  kernels  of  unfolding  events  without  the  over- 
abundant cliaff  with  which  the  news  sheets  are  filled. 

As  the  progress  of  events  shall  make  them  necessary 
or  desirable,  outline  maps  uill  be  employed  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Coryn's  articles. 


As  an  indication  of  the  ultimate  outcome  in  the  great 
delta  of  Egypt,  where  1.500,000  acres  of  wash  salt  land 
awaits  development,  towards  the  end  of  1912  about  800 
acres  of  absolutely  waste  land  at  Biala  were  taken  in 
hand.  The  land  was  so  heavily  impregnated  with  salt 
that  for  ages  nothing  had  grown  on  it.  A  scientific 
system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  was  laid  out,  under 
direction  of  Lord  Kitchener,  at  a  cost  of  $50  an  acre, 
and  it  was  then  handed  over  to  the  fellaheen  in  five-acre 
plots  for  cultivation.  Last  year  the  land  was  washed, 
and  a  crop  of  rice  was  grown,  giving  a  satisfactory 
yield.  After  the  rice  crop  the  salt  distribution  was 
measured,  and  the  percentage  was  considerably  reduced. 
To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  fellaheen  cultiva 
a  permanent  result  had  been  achieved  in  one  year, 
which  under  the  ordinary  system  prevailing  in  the 
country  would  have  taken  three  or  four  years  to  ac- 
complish. Cotton  is  now,  therefore,  being  satisfactorily 
grown  on  a  fair  proportion  of  this  area,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  bring  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre. 

mtw 

When  the  main  drainage  of  Lond  in  was  undertaken, 
about  1856,  careful  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  most 
suitable  bricks  to  use,  and  those  made  from  the  gault, 
a  tenacious  blue  clay  lying  between  the  upper  and 
lower  green  sands  under  the  chalk,  were  selected. 
Nearly  "the  whole  of  the  original  main  drainage  works 
of  London  were  built  of  these  bricks,  which  are  strong 
and  durable,  with  smooth  surface  and  regular  shape. 
The  sewers  have  now  been  in  use  about  fifty  years 
and   are   in   excellent   condition,   though   slightly   worn 

on  the  invert. 

■■» 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  population  live  in 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  Under  British  rule  alone 
are  over  325.000,000  tropical  natives. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A    Dritish   premier  said   once  that  one  of  the  great   advan- 
e   impetus   (bat   it   save   to   the 

rid  is  poring 

that    hitherto    have    been    little 

have    become    suddenly    lurid    with    impor- 

st.      Frontier   lines   that    have   seemed   to   be- 

ie    permanences    of    the    world    are    shifting    and 

wavering   before   our   eyes.      When   this   present   conflagration 

xtinguished    it    may    be   that   the    map-makers    will 

have  a  busy   time  of  it  and  that  we  shall  all   have  to   go   to 

I  once  more  to  study  the  new  geography  of  Europe  and 

the   new  apportionment  of  that   war-wracked  continent. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  write  intelligibly  of  the  state  of 
the  war  arena  in  the  Old  World.  We  read  of  fierce  fighting  in 
Belgium,  of  fighting  that  is  probably  still  fiercer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mulhausen  in  Southern  Germany,  of  German  raids 
into  Russia,  and  of  Austrian  attacks  upon  Servia.  We  can 
dismiss  the  combats  in  Russia  and  in  Servia  as  of  relatively 
little  importance  so  far  as  the  main  drama  of  the  war  is 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  the  fighting  in  Servia  has  been 
but  the  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  far  to  the  west 
since  the  first  drawing  of  the  sword  in  eastern  Europe.  None 
the  less  the  situation  in  the 
st  will  bear  watching.  If 
Austria  succeeds  in  quickly 
submerging  Servia  she  will  be 
able  to  liberate  her  armies 
for  her  own  defense  against 
Russia  on  the  north,  and  she 
will  need  them  there  soon, 
and  also  for  the  aid  of  Ger- 
many against  France,  and  to 
this  end  she  has  already  dis- 
patched several  train  loads  of 
troops  into  Germany.  More- 
over, we  do  not  yet  know 
what  Bulgaria  and  Roumania 
will  do,  while  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  Mohammedan 
Turkey  may  decide  to  follow 
the  Chri  stian  example  and 
make  a  little  war  on  her  own 
account.  In  that  event  the 
whole  of  the  Balkans  would 
be  once  more  ablaze,  with 
unforeseeable  consequences. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  can 
dismiss  this  particular  phase 
of  the  situation  as  dwarfed 
almost  to  the  point  of  dis- 
appearance by  the  move- 
ments of  the  Titans  in 
the  west.  The  fighting  on 
the  Russian  frontier  is  prob- 
ably equally  unimportant  and 
more  in  the  nature  of  spo- 
radic raids  than  anything 
else.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  there  are  any  con- 
siderable Russian  forces  near 
the  German  line  nor  likely  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come. 
a  colossus  and 
moves  with  a  colossal  slow- 
Hcr  railroads  are  few 
and  far  between  and  her  dis- 
are  immense.  We 
may  possibly  see  the  spring 
upon  us  before  the  Russian 
millions  are  ready  to  make 
their  weight  a  factor  in  the 
great  game.  If  the  gods  are 
attentive  to  German  prayers 
the  Kaiser  will  be  able  to 
crush  France  and  still  find  leisure  to  turn  around  and  deal 
with  Russia.  But  the  gods  arc  sometimes  secretive  about 
ihcir  preferences.  

But  when  we  have  read  all  that  there  is  to  read  about 
Liege  and  Namur  in  the  north,  and  Longwy  and  Mulhausen  in 
.11  still  have  an  uneasy  feeling  of  being 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  going  on.  In  point  of  fact 
the  war  has  not  yet  begun.  What  we  actually  see  arc  no 
more   than   the   opening   moves  of  the  pawns   skirmishing   for 

We  are  not   yet  looking  at  th< 
lnjt  !    up   in    front   of   the   true   actualities. 

lUatit  defense 
arc  undeniably  interesting,  but  it  would  be  far  more  interest- 
inn    t"    knuw    what    is    going    on    behind    the    scenes.       Probably 
have  been  engaged  at   Liege,  but   when   we 
with  the  unihinkably  vast  masses  of 
■:-.e where    in    the    mysterious    background    we 
Of    the    location    of    the    real 
Jly    no    idea,    and    it    is    not    a    little 
o    many    millions    of   men   should   be  able    to 
ire  moving.     There  need   be  no 
nd   relentlessly    thi 

'•iher    from    both    sides    of    the    frontier,    and 
whci     the   veil    i«-   finally    lifted    it    must    be    upon    a    veritable 

becoming  almost  unbear- 
is  it  likely  that  anything  has  been   left   to  the  de- 
ci«-    -n  en  Von  Moltl 

■    war  had  been  declared  in   1870  he  pointed  to  the 


drawer  containing  the  necessary  orders  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  Germany  is  known  to  have  elaborated  her  plans  for 
a  war  against  three  simultaneous  enemies,  and  whatever  she 
is  now   doing    is   prearranged. 


But  why  are  the  Germans  so  anxious  to  take  Liege?  Their 
ns  for  the  invasion  of  Belgium  are  clear  enough.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  Belgium  as  intervening  between  Ger- 
many and  the  northeast  frontier  of  France,  and  that  Belgium 
might  so  intervene  and  thus  act  as  a  sort  of  buffer  was  the 
reason  for  her  creation  and  for  the  international  guaranty  of 
her  inviolability.  But  since  Belgium  was  to  be  used  by  the 
Germans  only  as  a  sort  of  bridge  into  France  we  may  won- 
der why  General  von  Eramich  did  not  simply  pass  to  one 
side  of  Liege  and  Xamur,  leaving  behind  him  a  containing 
force,  and  so  push  on  to  his  main  objective.  Why  did  he 
arouse  the  Belgians  to  an  unnecessary  fury  by  assaulting 
Liege — and  apparently  doing  it  none  too  well — when  he  might 
have  avoided  a  fight  without  injury'  to  his  chief  purpose? 
Did  he  think  that  the  walls  of  the  city,  like  those  of  Jericho, 
would  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  military  trumpets?  If  so,  he 
is  now  undeceived.  The  Belgian  official  reports  say  that  the 
Germans  have  already  lost  35,000  men.  including  9000  pris- 
oners, and  that  all  the  larger  forts  are  still  intact.  Probably 
the  official  reports  are  exaggerated  so  far  as  the  German  losses 

OUTLINE  MAP  OF  "WESTERN  EUROPE. 


of  excavations  just  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  gun  mount  and  its  supplies,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
steel  cupola  which  rises  about  three  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  and  from  its 
small  size  nearly  invisible.  Captain  Garden  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Cutter  Service  says  that  these  cupolas  can 
not  be  demolished  by  the  heaviest  gun  fire  ordinarily  avail- 
able to  armies  in  the  field.  They  contain  a  single  opening 
for  the  gun,  and  the  whole  structure  revolves  so  as  to  gi' 
an  all-round  fire.  The  Germans  have  a  somewhat  similar 
contrivance  for  home  defense  known  as  the  Grason  turret. 
This  turret  is  from  four  to  five  feet  thick  and  is  impregnable 
to  shots  from  110-ton  guns.  The  Belgian  cupolas  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  Gruson  turrets,  but  smaller,  and  they 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  command  most  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Meuse  as  well  as  all  the  main  road  approaches  to  the 
city  itself.  The  Germans  must,  of  course,  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  ingenious  defenses  to  which  the 
Belgians  undoubtedly  owe  their  continued  success.  Whether 
the  forts  will  be  able  to  resist  indefinitely  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  their  object  is  to  delay  the  in- 
vader rather  than  either  to  destroy  him  or  to  turn  him  back. 
And  they  have  certainly  delayed  him. 


To  attempt  to  forecast  either  the  date  or  the  scene  of  the 
first  great  battle  is  little  more 
than  guesswork.  As  has  al- 
ready been  said,  we  do  not 
know  where  the  armies  are. 
We  do  not  even  know  to  what 
extent  their  mobilization  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  believes  that 
the  armies  can  not  come  into 
contact  before  about  August 
17,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
battle  before  August  22.  Xor 
does  he  profess  to  have  any 
clear  idea  of  where  the  fight 
will  take  place.  The  French 
commander-in-chief  is  said  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mulhausen,  where  the  French 
are  reported  to  have  had 
some  success,  although  with 
"serious  loss."  So  great 
the  secrecy  preserved  that  the 
relatives  of  the  wounded  are 
net  told  where  their  friends 
received  their  hurts.  They 
are  allowed  to  know  only  the 
fact  that  their  names  appear 
on  the  casualty  lists.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  French  defenders  are 
moving  in  several  armies  to 
cover  the  frontier  between 
Sedan  in  the  north  and  Bel- 
fort  in  the  south,  and  that 
the  first  great  battle  may  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mul- 
hausen and  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  Belfort. 


are  concerned,  but  those  losses  must  be  large.  When  Yon 
Moltke  was  leading  his  army  into  France  in  1S70  he  passed 
by  Metz.  leaving  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  to  take  it  at  his 
leisure.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  that  an  invading  army 
should  sweep  up  all  the  fortresses  on  its  way.  If  Liege  had 
been  left  to  the  care  of  a  containing  force  it  would  have 
been  rendered  harmless,  it  would  have  been  isolated  from 
Brussels,  and  the  Germans  might  now  have  been  well  on  their 
way  through  Belgium,  their  heavy  losses  would  have  been 
saved  as  well  as  their  prestige,  and  they  would  not  have 
created  the  fearful  rancors  which  will  now  make  the  guarding 
of  their  communications  a  serious  and  difficult  matter.  Pos- 
sibly the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Von  Emmich  underrated 
the  resources  of  the  Belgians  in  his  determination  to  teach 
them  a  salutary  lesson.  It  seems  now  certain  that  the  main 
forts  have  not  been  taken,  that  the  possession  of  the  town 
itself  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  the  whole  Bel- 
gian nation  has  been  aroused  to  a  fury  that  must  measurably 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  German  advance.  It  may  be 
said,  too.  that  e\ery  day's  delay  in  front  of  Liege  is  a  day 
gained  in  the  preparations  of  the  French  army  that  is  some- 
where massing  itself  to  defend  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier. 
Von  Emmich  may,  of  course,  have  had  good  reasons  for 
what  he  has  done.  The  reduction  of  Liege  and  also  of 
Xamur  may  be  an  essential  part  of  the  German  plan,  but 
it   is  hard  to  guess  what  those  reasons  or  that  plan  could  be. 


The    fortifications   of    Liege    are    of   a    peculiar   nature,    and 
unlike  anything  to  be  seen  in  America.     They  consist  largely 


Belfort  is  one  of  a  range 
of  forts  that  are  supposed  to 
guard  the  French  frontier. 
The  four  largest  are  at  Ver- 
dun, Toul,  Epinal,  and  Bel- 
fort, but  we  may  doubt  if 
the  authorities  are  placing 
any  great  reliance  upon 
these  grim  structures.  At- 
tention has  already  been 
drawn  to  the  policy  of 
Von  Moltke  in  the  war  of 
1S70.  He  did  not  allow  the  forts  to  interrupt  his  ad- 
vance for  a  moment.  He  simply  detached  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  invest  them,  and  passed  on  with  his 
main  army  toward  Paris.  He  said  that  the  taking  of 
Paris  was  the  one  thing  that  mattered.  The  forts  fell  one  by 
one,  but  it  would  not  have  mattered  whether  they  had  fallen 
or  not.  With  Paris  in  German  hands  the  end  of  the  war  was 
in  sight.  With  so  triumphant  an  object  lesson  before  them 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Germans  will  now  try  to  repeat 
that  miraculous  success  and  by  the  same  tactics.  They  will 
regard  the  French  army  as  their  only  obstacle,  and  if  they 
can  crush  the  opposition  in  the  field  they  will  press  on  to 
Paris  and  leave  the  forts  to  investing  forces.  Therefore 
everything  seems  to  depend  upon  the  first  battle  which  will 
either  open  or  close  the  road  to  Paris.  But  this  at  least  is 
certain.  The  French  armies  of  today  are  not  like  the  French 
armies  of  1S70.  At  the  moment  when  the  French  emperor 
was  giving  credulous  heed  to  the  official  assurances  that  the 
army  was  ready  to  the  last  button  on  the  last  tunic  there 
were  masses  of  his  soldiers  without  shoes  and  who  were 
actually  allowed  to  march  away  to  battle  with  their  feet 
tied  up  in  towels.  There  will  be  no  such  scandals  today. 
There  will  be  neither  inefficiency  nor  poltroonery-  The  blight 
of  empire  has  been  taken  from  the  French  armies  and  their 
bravery  will  be  discounted  neither  by  official  incapacity  nor 
by  offtciaL  corruption. 


A    concluding    word    may    be    said    on    the    position    of    the 
navies,  and  here  our  ground  is  still  more  uncertain,  since  the 
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ocean  is  usually  willing  to  keep  a  secret  and  always  prone  to 
obliterate  a  footstep.  The  French  navy  seems  to  have  evapo- 
rated. Xot  a  whisper  reveals  its  whereabouts.  Among  the 
European  ocean  forces  the  French  navy  ranks  third,  con- 
sisting of  four  dreadnoughts,  eighteen  battleships,  twenty 
armored  cruisers,  and  the  usual  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  But 
France  has  more  submarines  than  any  other  navy  in  the  world, 
possessing  seventy-three  of  these  pests  as  against  Great 
Britain's  seventy-two  and  Germany's  twenty-four.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  recent  assertion  of 
Sir  Percy  Scott  that  the  day  of  the  dreadnought  has  passed 
and  that  future  naval  battles  will  be  decided  by  the  smaller 
craft.  As  to  this,  nous  versons,  but  if  Sir  Percy  Scott  should 
be  right  we  may  expect  to  find  France  playing  a  large  role 
on  the  water,  or  rather  under  the  water.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  guess  to  our  heart's  content  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of   France's  navy.  

To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  British 
navy  so  far  as  its  home  force  is  concerned.  Certainly  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  Xorth  Sea  and  intent  upon  the  doings  of 
the  German  fleet,  which  is  safely  ensconced  on  the  inside 
of  the  Kiel  Canal.  England's  eastern  coast  must  be  protected 
at  all  costs,  not  only  against  the  chances  of  German  attack, 
but  also  that  the  Atlantic  food  passages  may  be  kept  open. 
In  spite  of  a  generally  confident  expectation  of  a  great  naval 
battle  in  the  Xorth  Sea  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
such  a  conflict  should  be  inevitable.  The  German  ships  arc 
safe  where  they  are.  They  are  numerically  inferior  to  their 
British  enemies.  The  alternatives  of  a  battle  would  be 
success  or  complete  destruction,  and  the  ships  might  be  of 
much  greater  eventual  service  to  the  east  than  to  the  west. 
They  can  not  be  attacked  where  they  are  now,  while  to  send 
them  through  the  canal  might  be  a  very  hazardous  operation. 
That  the  English  government  has  given  permission  to  her 
trading  ships  to  enter  the  Xorth  Sea  is  evidence  that  the 
German  ships  are  not  considered  to  be  a  menace,  while  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  that  permission  a  few  days  ago 
probably  meant  no  more  than  that  some  small  German  craft 
had  slipped  through  the  cordon  and  was  suspected  of  prowl- 
ing about   in   search   of  unconsidered   trifles. 


TO  THE  DEEP. 

The  Picture  That  Changed  Hogan's  Decision. 


How  far  will  the  experience  of  the  common  soldier  count 
in  the  present  conflict.  If  experientia  does  actually  docet, 
then  the  enemies  of  Germany  have  a  considerable  advantage. 
The  Austrian  soldiers  have  had  practically  no  experience  at 
all.  Germany  has  done  a  little  fighting  in  Africa  and  in 
China,  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  to  count.  France 
has  had  her  armies  in  Morocco,  but  the  conditions  here,  too, 
are  different  from  those  in  Europe.  Russia  is  still  saturated 
with  the  experiences  of  the  Japanese  war,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  Russian  soldier  distinguished  himself  in 
that  war  and  that  the  Russian  army  suffered  from  its  officers, 
and  not  from  its  men.  The  Russian  soldier  has  the  kind  of 
stolidity  that  counts,  and  it  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  Russian 
soldier  has  a  virtue  and  usually  a  piety  that  are  mighty  mili- 
tary assets.  So  far  as  the  British  army  is  concerned,  it  has 
the  bitter  experiences  of  the  Boer  war,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing salutary  about  adversity  the  profits  from  South  Africa 
should  be  of  a  substantial  kind.  Here  again  the  common 
soldier  won  renown.  He  was  the  victim  of  his  officers.  Von 
Moltke  never  said  a  truer  word  than  when  he  described  the 
British  army  in  South  Africa  as  an  army  of  lions  led  by 
asses.  If  England  has  succeeded  in  impounding  the  asses 
where  they  can  do  no  harm  it  will  be  well  for  him.  But  has 
she  ?  Probably  the  best  soldiers  now  in  the  field  are  the 
Servians.  They  have  been  fighting  for  two  years  and  have 
not  yet  washed  the  blood  from  their  many  wounds.  More- 
over, they  are  not  rotten  with  commercialism,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  bigger  things  are  pending  elsewhere  we  should  have 
time  to  see  and  to  admire  some  of  their  splendid  fighting 
against  the  Austrian.  Sidxey  Coryn. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  Sweden  has  enormous  peat 
deposits,  many  attempts  have  been  made  during-  the 
last  tew  years  to  invent  and  develop  devices  for  utiliz- 
ing these  deposits.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
in  stoking  stationary  engines,  and  the  results  have 
apparently  been  satisfactory.  Quite  recently  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  stoking  railway  engines,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  these  efforts  have  also  been  crowned 
with  success.  The  heating  power  of  Swedish  peat  is 
such  that  one  and  eight-tenths  tons  of  clod  peat  are 
equivalent  to  one  ton  of  English  steam  coal.  A  young 
Swedish  engineer  has  been  conducting  the  experiments 
with  railway  engines  under  official  control.  With  a 
device  invented  by  himself  he  has  made  trial  stokings 
with  pulverized  peat  on  one  of  the  state  railway  engines 
with  coal  and  peat  simultaneously,  and  has  even  made 
one  and  three-tenths  tons  of  peat  do  the  work  of 
:-:n  of  coal.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  peat-powder 
stoking  has  been  introduced  on  the  Halmstad-Xassjo 
Railroad  and  the  Kalmar  Railroad,  besides  which  the 
Swedish  state  railways  have  procured  a  trial  railway 
engine  for  peat-powder  stoking.  The  Finnish  govern- 
ment railways  are  now  constructing  four  railway  en- 
gines to  be  stoked  in  this  manner. 


The  number  of  rare  minerals  found  to  exist  in  Tas- 
mania is  constantly  being  added  to,  and  the  latest  ad- 
dition is  molybdenite,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  "molybdenum  steel,"  to  which  it  gives  a  special  hard- 
ness and  toughness  that  makes  it  suitable  for  use  in 
lier  shafts,  guns,  and  boilers.  It  is  also  used,  to 
lesser  extent,  in  the  making  of  pottery  glass  and  other 
things.  The  price  of  molybdenite  is  now  $2500  a  ton. 
or  nearly  four  times  the  present  price  of  tin. 


A  mountain  of  gray-green  water  slipped  greasily  out 
of  the  white  fog.  It  careened  the  crude  raft  perilously, 
so  that  the  two  men  clung  desperately  to  the  loose  ends 
of  the  lashings  that  sprawded  untidily  about  the  tiny 
deck.  The  small  tin  box  that  held  their  slender  store 
of  food  evaded  Hogan's  convulsive  grab  for  it,  and  slid 
gently  over  the  side.  A  few  bubbles  broke  the  oily  sur- 
face of  the  water,  where  presently  a  saturated  card- 
board box  appeared,  floating  almost  submerged.  Hogan 
scrambled  weakly  across  the  uneven  floor  and  snatched 
it  with  a  tremulous  paw.  He  peered  eagerly  into  the 
water,  but  nothing  else  came  up.  The  enveloping  fog 
drew  its  folds  closer  about  the  heaving  little  platform. 

Clutching  his  treasure.  Hogan  crawled  to  the  centre 
of  the  raft,  and  claw  ing  open  the  dripping  box.  dumped 
a  pitiful  handful  of  sodden  crackers  on  the  planks.  He 
poked  an  inquiring  finger  into  the  mess,  and  spread  it 
apart  to  dry  the  better.  Then,  after  a  long,  contem  - 
plative  stare,  he  turned  a  dispirited  look  upon  his  com- 
panion. He,  huddled  in  a  heap  on  the  water-soaked 
floor,  gazed  listlessly  into  the  blank  wall  of  fog. 

"Aint  that  hell !"  began  Hogan,  apathetically.  Then, 
stimulated  by  the  thought  of  the  catastrophe,  his  voice  ! 
rose  to  shrill  volley  of  vituperation  that  sunk  as  sud-  | 
denely  into  a  whining  monotone  and  presently  died  j 
away.  After  an  interval  of  silence  he  turned  to  the  I 
other  man.  He  spoke  in  a  curiously  monotonous  under- 
tone. 

"Fleming."  There  was  no  response.  Again  the  al- 
most lifeless  whisper.  "Fleming!  Damn  ye,  quit 
starin'  like  that!"  Rolling  over,  he  laid  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  silent  figure.  The  man  started, 
then  turned  a  pair  of  dull  blue  eyes  on  his  disturber. 
"D'ye  see  what's  happened?    The  grub's  gone!" 

"Gone?"  echoed  Fleming. 

"Yes,  gone — plumb  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  bloody 
ocean !"  Hogan  spat  disgustedly  into  the  water. 
"That's  what's  got  to  feed  me  and  you  till  we're  picked 
up — if  we  are  picked  up,"  he  added,  after  a  hopeless 
stare  into  the  enveloping  mist. 

Into  Fleming's  vacuous  face  there  slowly  crept  a  look 
of  comprehension,  which  gave  place  to  one  of  terror, 
as  he  eyed  the  mess  of  dripping  dough.  The  dullness 
left  the  blue  eyes.  Into  them  leaped  the  spirit  of 
primitive  man,  fighting  for  life  against  the  elemental 
forces  of  the  universe.  An  animal  cry  came  from  his 
parched  throat.  He  stretched  out  a  dirty  claw  towards 
the  little  heap. 

"Xaw  ye  don't!"  growled  Hogan.  snatching  at  his 
wrist.  "Me  'n  you's  on  starvation  rations  now.  We 
eats  half  a  cracker  apiece — at  dark !"  He  loosed  the 
wrist  with  a  final  wrench  which  made  the  victim  wrince. 
even  while  there  smoldered  in  his  eyes  the  impotent 
wrath  of  the  cave-man  against  his  stronger  adversary. 
The  raft  slipped  sluggishly  over  the  diminishing  waves. 
Gradually  the  fire  in  Fleming's  eyes  died  to  a  dull  glassy- 
stare.  Fie  crouched,  picking  idly  at  a  splinter  in  the 
rough  plank,  sunk  in  apathy. 

Hogan's  bloodshot  eyes  roved  from  his  companion  to 
the  little  heap  of  pulpy  dough,  then  to  the  tiny  cask  of 
water.  He  reached  out  a  tentative  hand  and  shook  the 
vessel.  His  eyes  came  back  to  the  other  man.  sprawled 
out  on  the  planks.  They  contracted.  An  evil  glint 
shone  in  their  depths.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  lifted 
in  an  ugly  snarl,  that  showed  the  yellow  fangs. 

"Six  days,  I  figger,  till  we  hit  the  steamer  lane,"  he 
muttered.  "This  grub  may  keep  one  of  us  alive  till 
then.     Hell!     It's  me  or  him!" 

His  fingers  closed  about  a  heavy  iron  bar  that  lay  in  a 
tangle  of  cordage  on  the  deck.  His  eye  measured  the 
distance  to  his  companion's  head.  He  hunched  himself 
a  little  closer,  tentatively  fingering  the  weapon,  as  if  to 
test  its  weight.  Apparently  satisfied,  he  raised  it 
slowly. 

Fleming  stirred  languidly,  then  rose  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, staring  eyes  burning  into  Hogan's.  The  latter 
hastily  dropped  his  bar  to  the  deck,  but  Fleming  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  movement.  His  gaze  left  his  com- 
panion and  wandered  past  him  into  the  fog.  He  slowly 
rose  to  his  knees,  stretching  out  his  arms.  As  Hogan 
watched  him,  spellbound,  the  fire  in  his  eyes  faded,  the 
dullness  returned.  With  a  gasp,  he  sank  back  upon  the 
boards. 

"Wot's  gettin'  inter  ye?"  growled  Hogan.  with  relief 
at  the  other's  return  to  sanity.  Fleming  passed  a  trem- 
bling hand  across  his  brow.  "I  thought  1  saw  them."  he 
gasped.  He  fumbled  a  moment  in  the  pocket  of  his 
tattered  coat,  unconscious  of  the  sailor's  presence.  He 
produced  a  stained  and  broken  photograph,  over  which 
he  pored  a  moment.  Then  the  nerveless  fingers  relaxed 
their  grasp,  the  figure  sprawled  upon  the  boards  again, 
and  the  dull  eyes  stared  into  the  drifting  pall  of  mist. 

Hogan  studied  the  recumbent  figure  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, then  he  reached  forward  and  took  from  the  un- 
resisting fingers  the  bit  of  cardboard,  which  he  stared 
at  with  curious  eye. 

"Why.  Loril  lumme,  it's  a  babby — and  a  woman 
holdin'  it!  Aint  that  a  pitchure."  he  meditated,  softly, 
to  himself.  The  wildness  died  out  of  the  heavy  fea- 
tures, something  almost  like  a  smile  appeared  in  the 
puckered  corners  of  the  bloodshot  eyes.  He  turned  the 
picture  in  his  great  paws,  haltingly  spelling  out  the  in- 


scription on  the  back.     "A   wife  and  babby — 
muttered,   throwing  another   glance   at   his   com 
He  stared  a  long  moment  into  the  close-wrapped  mantle 
of  the  mist.     "They  need  ye,  I  reckon."     He  took  an- 
other look  at  the  tattered  photograph,  then  pushed  it 
slowly  back  towards  Fleming. 

His  eye  turned  to  the  shroud  of  fog  and  the  dark 
waters  that  worried  the  raft.  A  dash  oi  spray  soaked 
him  to  the  knees.  He  shrank  from  the  chilling  contact 
with  a  shuddering  gasp.  "It's  hell !"  He  turned  to  his 
companion,  crouching  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  aim- 
less fingers  toying  with  the  photograph.  Again  his  gaze 
sought  the  heaving  waste  about  them.  "A  wife  and 
babby !"  he  muttered  in  a  scarcely  audible  undertone. 
Balancing  with  the  motion  of  the  raft,  a  chance-flung 
hand  fell  upon  the  iron  bar  that  lay  upon  the  deck, 
fingers  closed  around  it.  He  handled  it  a  moment,  lash- 
ing it  with  a  bit  of  cord  about  his  wrist.  He  cast  an- 
other glance  at  the  crouching  father,  then,  with  a  chok- 
ing gasp,  swung  the  weighted  hand  swiftly  overboard. 
The  body  followed  in  a  twisting  dive.  The  dark  waters 
parted,  bubbled  a  moment,  then  a  hurrying  billow- 
smoothed  away  all  trace.  The  pall  of  mist  drew  its 
folds  about  the  tossing  bit  of  wreckage. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1914.  H.  B.  Swope. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Carl  Schurz  Vrooman,  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  succeeding  Beverly  T.  Galloway,  is  a 
writer  on  public  questions.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Co- 
Workers'  Fraternity  of  Boston.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  University. 

General  Luigi  Cadorna  has  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Italian  army  to  succeed  General 
Pollio.  General  Cadorna  has  commanded  an  army 
corps  in  Rome  and  has  taken  a  brilliant  though  short 
part  in  the  Lybian  campaign.  His  appointment  is 
favorably  received  in  military  circles. 

Dr.  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  president  of  the  Constanti- 
nople College  for  Women,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Sultan,  who  has  conferred  on  her  the  Order  of  the 
Shefakah.  The  order  is  in  recognition  of  her  services 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education  for  women  in  the 
Xear  East.     Mrs.  Patrick  is  an  American. 

Count  Shigenobu  Okuma,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed premier  of  Japan,  is  seventy-six  years  old.  The 
count  has  been  the  head  of  the  treasury  department, 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  He  is  the  founder  and  president  of  Japan's 
largest  private  university,  and  a  renowned  horticulturist 
and  cultivator  of  orchids. 

Charles  Summer  Hamlin,  whom  President  Wilson  has 
appointed  as  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
is  a  Boston  attorney  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  1893-7,  and  was  again  ap- 
pointed last  year.  He  was  a  commissioner  at  the  con- 
vention between  Russia,  Japan,  and  this  country  in 
1897.  He  also  served  at  the  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  determine  the  fur-seal 
controversy.  For  a  year  he  lectured  on  government  at 
Harvard.  He  is  the  author  of  "Index  Digest  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Laws"  and  other  publications. 

General  Joseph  Joffre,  who  has  been  placed  in  su- 
preme command  of  the  French  army,  was  trained  as 
an  engineer,  and  while  on  duty  in  Madagascar  con- 
structed the  harbor  of  Diego  Suarez.  the  principal  one 
in  the  island.  The  mobilization  plans  for  the  French 
army  were  drawn  up  by  General  Joffre  last  April. 
General  Joffre  is  sixty-two  years  old.  He  has  been 
married  ten  years,  but  is  childless.  He  is  of  medium 
height  and  stout,  with  a  massive  head,  very  fair  hair, 
and  thick,  drooping  moustache.  He  is  noted  for  his  ex- 
cellent horsemanship.  French  military  men  express 
full  confidence  in  his  skill. 

General  Suckomlinoff,  the  Russian  minister  of  war. 
unlike  most  of  his  predecessors  at  the  war  department. 
is  a  Slav  and  a  Russian  Nationalist,  and  was  formerly 
military  governor  of  Kieff.  His  work,  until  sumn- 
to  assume  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  military  foro  - 
of  Russia  as  minister  of  war.  was  entirely  with  the 
strategic  problems  of  Russia's  western  frontiers.  He 
took  part  neither  in  the  Chinese  nor  Japanese  wars,  nor 
in  any  of  the  Asiatic  campaigns.  But  he  fought  bril- 
liantly in  the  Turkish  war  under  the  celebrated  General 
Dragomiroff.  He  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  ablest  strategist,  the  most  clever  >r- 
ganizer,  and  the  most  brilliant  commander  of  the  en- 
tire army.     By  profession  lie  i-  a  cavalryman. 

Sir  John  Jellicoc,  admiral  of  the  British  navy, 
has  long  been  marked  out  as  the  man  to  command  the 
fleet  in  time  of  war.  He  is  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
eight  years  younger  than  Sir  George  Callahan,  whom 
he  succeeds,  and  has  profound  knowledge  oi  the  naval 
seaman's  art.  large  experience  in  handling  fleets,  and 
possesses  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  officers 
men  afloat.  Since  1912  he  lias  been  Sea  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1S72.  For  services 
in  the  Egyptian  war  he  received  the  Khedive's  bronze 
star.  From  1892  to  1901  lie  served  in  Chinese  waters. 
He  acted  as  chief  of  staff  to  Vice-Admiral  Seymour 
during  the  attempted  relief  of  the  Peking  legations. 
The  German  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  Onl 
the  Red  Eagle  for  services  in  China. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  15.  1914. 


THE  SAILING  OF  "LA  LORRAINE." 

'Flaneur"  Describes  ihe  Scene  When  the  French  Reservists 
Went  Home  to  Battle. 


Those  who  witnessed  the  sailing  of  La  Lorraine  are 
not  likely  henceforth  to  indulge  in  the  usual  cant  about 
peaceful  citizens  sent  unwillingly  to  war  at  the  bidding 
nbitious  rulers.  These  twelve  hundred  French  sol- 
diers might  have  been  judged  from  their  demeanor  to 
have  been  going  to  a  wedding  or  a  fete  rather  than  to 
a  battlefield.  They  were  joyful  and  exultant.  They 
were  as  men  who  had  been  living  for  that  very  day 
and  who  now  saw  their  heart's  desire  unfolding  before 
them.  Certainly  they  were  under  no  compulsion  except 
the  compulsion  of  honor  and  of  patriotism.  They 
might  have  remained  in  America,  and  their  only  cen- 
wouid  have  been  their  consciences.  Probably  the 
ship  could  have  been  filled  twice  over  but  for  the  for- 
malities in  which  the  French  official  heart  rejoices. 
No  man  was  allowed  to  sail  until  he  had  satisfied  the 
French  consul  that  he  was  actually  a  reservist,  and  this 
was  done  bv  the  production  of  mysterious  little  books  of 
a  biographical  kind  and  covered  with  stampings  and 
initialings  that  were  doubtless  eloquent  of  good  be- 
havior and  of  satisfactory  military  record.  The  visitor 
on  a  casual  search  for  tragedy  might  easily  have  been 
misled.  For  example,  there  was  a  little  man  who 
turned  up  at  the  last  moment  and  who  seemed  to  be 
supplying  tragedy  enough  for  the  whole  company.  He 
had  come  straight  from  Philadelphia  and  he  shouldered 
his  baggage  and  proceeded  to  march  up  the  gangway 
with  the  full  assurance  in  his  brave  little  heart  that  ht 
was  a  man  of  the  kind  that  his  country  needed.  But 
alas !  the  formalities  had  not  been  complied  with.  He 
had  not  been  to  the  consul.  His  little  biographical  book 
lacked  the  all-essential  signatures,  and  so  the  tragedy 
broke  forth.  For  the  moment  he  was  stunned  by  the 
realization  that  he  could  not  go.  and  then  came  the 
tears.  But  there  was  Gallic  sympathy  in  abundance 
for  him  and  many  exhortations  to  courage.  They  called 
him  "mon  enfant."  and  assured  him  that  there  were 
other  ships  and  that  all  would  be  well.  He,  too.  should 
surely  fight  for  his  country,  but  there  must  be  patience. 
But  in  the  real  tragedies  there  were  no  tears.  The 
French  are  said  to  be  an  emotional  race,  but  they  seem 
to  confine  their  emotions  to  the  things  that  do  not  very 
much  matter.  There  were  no  tears  here  except  from 
the  little  man  from  Philadelphia  who  was  not  allowed 
to  go.  There  were  mothers  who  came  to  say  good-by 
to  their  sons,  and  wives  who  came  to  say  good-by  to 
their  husbands.  But  these  did  not  cry.  They  said  an 
revoir  with  tightening  lips  that  tried  to  smile  and  that 
did  actually  smile.  And  then  these  women  sang  the 
"Marseillaise"  with  steady  voices  while  they  strained 
their  eyes  for  a  last  glimpse  of  son  or  husband  or 
brother  on  the  crowded  decks  of  La  Lorraine.  There 
were  five  thousand  people  on  the  pier,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  tears.  The  prevailing  note  was  one  of  stern 
exultation. 

There  was  every  prospect  that  the  voyage  itself 
might  be  an  eventful  one.  Captain  Maurras  was  by 
no  means  loquacious,  but  he  had  the  air  of  being  able 
to  say  many  things  if  the  spirit  should  move  him. 
which  it  did  not.  The  Olympic  had  just  come  in,  and 
Captain  Maurras  went  over  to  talk  with  her  captain  and 
to  learn  what  he  could  about  possible  hawks  in  the 
chicken  yard.  There  were  stories  of  German  cruisers 
waiting  outside,  and  especially  of  the  Dresden,  Strass- 
bttrg,  and  Karlsruhe,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
there  can  be  German  cruisers  in  these  waters  unless 
they  have  discovered  some  way  to  cruise  without  coal. 
The  results  of  the  confabulation  were  not  apparent, 
but  Captain  Maurras  had  a  debonair  face,  and  when 
he  did  speak  at  all  it  was.  to  comment  on  the  twenty- 
one  knots  an  hour  of  which  his  ship  was  capable.  The 
ten  was  the  only  German  ship  with  a  nominal 
s|K-cd  equal  to  his  own.  and  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  Dresden  had  something  wrong  with  her  engine- 
and  could  not  be  relied  on  for  more  than  thirteen 
knots.  Then.  too.  there  was  an  impression  that  either  a  ! 
French  or  an  English  warship  was  in  attendance  some-  ! 
where  out  at  sea  and  that  he  would  be  convoyed,  but 
on  this  point  Captain  Maurras  would  say  nothing. 
Perhaps  he  knew  nothing,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a 
reputation  for  sagacity  may  be  acquired  by  an  adroit 
and  timely  silence.  But  however  that  may  be.  La 
Lorraine  sailed  away  confidently  and  as  though  she  \ 
had  not  a  care  in  the  world,  and  her  progress  down 
the  ri  triumphal  march.     The  five  thousand 

whom  she  Kit  on  the  pier  were  evidently  deter- 
mined   that    the    strains    of    the    "Marseillaise"    should 
carry  as  far  as  the  human  voice  could  hear  them,  and 
then   there   were   the  other   ships   that    were  passed  on 
the  way  and  who  did  what  they  could,  at  least  to  pro- 
vide an   inspiring  noise.     There   were   no   cheers   from 
Hamburg-American  dork*  over  at  Hoboken,  but  if 
La   Lorraine   had   been   a    German   ship   with    German 
on  board  there  would  have  been  a  crowd  "i 
equal  size  on  the  pier  with  just  the  same  enthusiasm. 
although  the  cheers  and  the  sinking  would  have  been 
.hat   more  guttural   in  tone.     Close  t"   l.n  Lor- 
raine  was   the   Minnehaha   of   the    Atlantic   Trans 

and    French    are    now    knit    to- 

gt  her  for  the  first  lime  in  their  history.  <  r  nearly  the 

■me.  in  a  real  entente  of  red  blood  the  crew  of  the 


for  cheer.  They  even  tried  to  sing  the  "Marseillaise," 
1  and  at  least  produced  a  colorable  imitation  of  the  air, 
although  the  pronunciation  doubtless  left  much  to  be 
desired.  But  the  will  was  taken  for  the  deed  and  there 
were  no  critics. 

La  Lorraine  was  not  the  only  ship  that  sailed  that 
day  and  that  braved  the  terrors  of  the  German  cruisers. 
The  Cunarder  Lusitania  followed  her  French  sister 
within  a  few  hours,  but  she  waited  until  midnight  and 
then  slipped  quietly  away  like  a  dark  ghost  with  all  her 
lights  out.  Passengers  were  told  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  have  light  in  their  staterooms  for  exactly 
half  an  hour  after  the  pier  ropes  had  been  thrown  off. 
so  that  unless  they  were  willing  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  put  that  half-hour  to  the 
best  use.  There  were  only  about  a  hundred  passengers 
on  board.  It  was  freely  said  that  there  were  two 
British  cruisers  outside  waiting  to  convoy  the  Lusitania 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  nothing  definite  could  be 
learned  on  this  head.  The  Lusitania  herself  is  a  fast 
boat  and  she  could  probably  show  a  clean  pair  of 
heels  to  anything  except  the  swiftest  warships.  There 
will  of  course  be  plenty  of  other  steamers  who  will 
risk  the  Atlantic  passage,  but  their  number  will  de- 
pend upon  eventualities.  A  very  few  gladiator  war- 
ships known  to  be  wandering  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
lanes  will  have  a  disheartening  effect  upon  the  traffic, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  easily  be  that  the  course 
will  be  kept  open,  and  in  that  event  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  crossing  to  Europe.  But  of  course 
there  will  be  no  pleasure  travel.  Europe  is  not  exactly 
a  pleasure  resort  at  the  moment,  nor  likely  to  be  for 
months  or  years  to  come,  and  the  great  piers  at  Xew 
York  will  miss  the  hum  and  bustle  to  which  they  have 
been  used  for  so  many  years.  Will  they  ever  come 
back  ?  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  August  7,  1914. 

In  the  interior  of  Yenezuela  and  Colombia  toro 
coleado  is  a  feature  of  fiesta  days.  A  principal  street 
of  the  town  is  roped  off  and  a  wild  bull  is  liberated. 
From  eight  to  ten  mounted  horsemen  enter  the  impro- 
vised arena,  their  only  defense  against  attacks  of  the 
bull  being  their  superb  horsemanship  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  twist  the  bull's  tail  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  him  to  tumble  over.  While  the  attention  of  the 
bull  is  attracted  by  some  of  the  party,  a  horseman 
dashes  from  the  rear  at  full  speed,  gives  a  dextrous 
twist,  and  over  rolls  the  bull.  This  sport  is  not  with- 
out its  danger,  and  almost  every  coleado  festival  adds 
to  the  hospital  list.  The  honor  of  being  champion  bull- 
tail  twister  develops  keen  competition,  for  the  winner 
is  crowned  with  flowers  by  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
village.  Some  performers  become  so  expert  as  to  be 
sure  of  their  twist  at  a  specified  point,  the  great  achieve- 
ment being  to  bring  the  animal  to  the  dust  just  in  front 
of  the  balconv  of  one's  ladvlove. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  ancient  Berbers  who  still  live  in  the  mountain 
territory  of  Kabylia  were  never  conquered  bv  Roman, 
Goth,  Yandal,  Arab,  or  Turk.  They  made  their  first 
obeisance  before  the  firearms  of  the  French  under  the 
Second  Empire.  Through  all  these  millenniums  they 
have  lived  in  their  populous  villages  perched  high  on 
the  tops  of  steep  hills.  Around  them  in  all  directions 
is  a  zone  of  trees,  with  pasture  above,  beginning  at 
about  three  thousand  feet,  and  the  oft-conquered  open 
valleys  below.  Here  for  unknown  ages  the  Berber  has 
lived  among  and  from  his  trees.  There  are  four  staples 
of  life  in  Kabylia — dried  figs,  olives,  bread,  and  meat. 
For  miles  there  is  one  unending  succession  of  villages 
set  in  this  open  forest  of  figs  and  olives. 


More  recent  investigations  indicate  that  the  graphite 
deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Passau.  Bavaria,  mav  be  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  country,  and  also  one  of 
the  main  graphite  supplies  of  the  world.  Passau  is  a 
picturesque  town,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn  rivers. 
It  lies  near  the  Austrian  border  and  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  Danube  navigation.  Passau  graphite  has 
been  utilized  for  several  centuries  and  crucibles  made 
of  it  were  used  by  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  price  is  constantly  rising,  not  by  reason  of  specu- 
lation, but  because  the  more  available  supplv  is  being 
gradually  exhausted. 

The  most  important  producer  of  quicksilver  in  the 
United  States  is  the  famous  Xew  Almaden  mine  of 
Santa  Clara  County.  California,  which  contains  over 
one  hundred  miles  of  underground  workings  and  which 
has  produced  steadily  since  1850.  California  produced 
quicksilver  to  the  value  of  J627.228  last  year,  leading 
every  other  state,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  a  de- 
crease from  the  output  of  1912  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  quicksilver  industrv  of  the  entire 
country,  however,  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  that  with 
the  exception  of  1908.  the  production  last  vear  was  the 
lowest  since  I860. 

■■»   

A   new    Greek   law    forbids   the   emigration   of   boys 
over    fourteen,    except    on    deposit   of    a    sum    var 
from  841)  to  $400,  according  to  age.  the  deposit  being 
recoverable  if  the  subject  returns  and  perform*  his  mili- 
tary service. 


"  God  Save  the  King." 
God  save  our  gracious  King. 
Long  live  our  noble   King, 

God  save  the  King  ! 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King ! 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies. 

And  make  them   fall. 
Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate   their   knavish    tricks ; 
On  Thee  our  hearts  we  fix, 

God  save  us  all ! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in   store. 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour. 

Long  may   he  reign. 
May  he  defend  our  laws. 
And  ever  give  us  cause. 
To   sing  with  heart  and  voice. 

God  save  the  King!  — Henry  Carey. 


The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 

A  voice  resounds  like  thunder-peal. 
'Mid  clashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel : — 
"The   Rhine,   the   Rhine,   the   German    Rhine ! 
Who  guards  today  my  stream  divine  ?*' 

Chorus — Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine  : 

Firm   stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine.' 

They   stand  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong  : 
With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell. 
They'll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well ! 

The  dead  of  a  heroic  race 

From  heaven  look  down  and  meet  their  gaze  ; 
They  swear  with  dauntless  heart.  "O  Rhine. 
Be  German  as  this  breast  of  mine  ! 

"While  flows  one  drop   of   German   blood. 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood, 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand, — 
Xo  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand ! 

"Our  oath  resounds,  the  river  flows. 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows  : 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine : 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German   Rhine  !" 

— After  the  German  of  Max  Schneckenburger. 


Russian  National  Anthem. 
God.    the    all-terrible,"  Thou    who    ordainist. 

Thunder  Thy  clarion  and  lightning  Thy  sword. 
Show  forth  Thy  "pity  on  high  where  Thou  reignest. 

Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time.   O  Lord. 

God,   the   all-merciful,   earth   hath   forsaken 
Thy  holy  ways  and  slighted  Thy  word  ; 

Let  not  Thy  wrath  in   its  terror  awaken, 
Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

God.  the  omnipotent.   Mighty  Avenger. 

Watching  invisible,  judging  unheard  ; 
Save  us  in  mercy  and  save  us  in  danger. 

Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 


The  Marseillaise, 
Ye  sons  of  freedom,  wake  to  glory ! 

Hark !  hark  !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise ! 
Your   children,    wives,    and   grandsires   hoary, 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 
Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischief  breeding. 
With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band. 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 
To  arms !  to  arms,  ye  brave ! 

The  avenging  sword  unsheathe : 
March  on  !  march  on  !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 

Xow.  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 

Which  treacherous  kings,  confederate,  raise ; 
The  dogs  of  war.  let  loose,  are  howling. 

And  lo  !  our  fields  and  cities  blaze ; 
And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin. 

While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride, 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide. 
With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  imbruing? 

With   luxury  and  pride  surrounded. 

The  vile,  insatiate  despots  dare. 
Their  thirst  of  power  and  gold  unbounded, 

To  meet  and  vend  the  light  and   air ; 
Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us. 

Like  gods  would  bid  their  slaves  adore: 

But  man  is  man,  and  who  is  more  ? 
Then,  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us  ? 

O  Liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee. 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame? 
Can  dungeons,  bolts,  or  bars  confine  thee? 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame? 
Too  long  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing 

That  falsehood's   dagger  tyrants  wield. 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 
And  all   their  arts  are  unavailing. 
To  arms!  to  arms,  ye  brave  1 

The  avenging  sword  unsheathe ; 
March  on  !  march  on  !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 
— Adapted  from  the  French  of  Rouget  dc  Lisle. 


-Most  famous  and  costly  of  all  Hungarian  vine 
products  is  Tokay  wine,  from  the  vineyards  covering 
tie  slopes  of  the  Hegyalja  range  of  hills!  near  the  town 
of  Tokay  in  northern  Hungary.  The  best  grade,  known 
--one-,  is  rarely  found  outside  the  royal  cellars. 
The  small  half-pint  bottles  of  Essence  Tokav.  fifty 
years  old.  sell  for  from  85  to  815  apiece.  Essence  To- 
kay has  long  been  considered  peculiarly  the  wine  of 
crowned  heads  and  princes  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  for 
sale. 


August  15,   1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  HAPPY  IRISH. 


Harold  Begbie  Tells  Us  of  a  Trip  Through  Ireland  in  Quest 
of  Political  Knowledge. 


Mr.  Harold  Begbie  has  done  well  to  produce  in  vol- 
ume  form   the   series   of   letters   about   Ireland   written 
by  him   for   the   London   Daily    Chronicle.     Thev   are 
more  valuable  than   a   hundred  parliamentary   debates. 
From  the  literary  point  of  view  they  are  sparkling  and 
terse,   while   their   impartiality   is   evident   upon   every  I 
page.     Mr.  Begbie  went  to  Ireland  not  in  support  of  a 
political  cause  nor  to  plead  for  a  measure  or  a  party.  ' 
He  went  to  look  at  the  people  for  himself  and  to  re- 
port  facts   and  not   theories.     Theories,   he   says,   can  | 
practically  be  made  to  order.     An  honest  man,  going  i 
to   Ireland   with   no  prejudgments   in   his   mind,   might  \ 
easily   return   from   his   study   with   inspiration,   argu- 
ments, citations,  and  economical  data  for  two  distinct 
books.     One   book   would   persuade   the   world   to   call 
for  Home  Rule.     The  other  book  would  convince  the 
world  to  maintain  the  Union.     "I  can-conceive,"  says 
Mr.   Begbie,   "of  a   perfectly  just   and   righteous   man 
writing  both  these  books." 

But  his  own  book  is  a  decided  plea  for  Home  Rule. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  some  of  the  forebodings  that  have  been  so 
rife,  Mr.  Begbie  certainly  succeeds  in  striking  a  note 
that  will  seem  novel  to  the  average  reader.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  Home-  Rule  parliament,  so  far  from  being 
radical,  would  be  intensely  conservative,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  death  blow  to  Socialism  in  Ireland: 

One  night  I  sat  in  my  hotel  at  Belfast  with  a  singularly 
enlightened  member  of  the  working-class,  a  local  leader  of 
the  Socialist  party.  We  discussed  for  some  time  the  wages 
paid  in  Belfast  factories,  the  conditions  of  labor,  housing, 
and  the  Insurance  Act,  of  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter. Then  we  turned  to -the  general  question  of  Socialism. 
Towards  the  end  of  our  colloquy  I  said  to  him,  "Are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  will  get  all  the  social  reforms  you  require 
in  Belfast  out  of  an   Irish  parliament?" 

His  eyes  expressed  surprise,  he  regarded  me  for  a  moment 
with  astonishment,  then,  laughing  as  one  who  sees  his  way 
out  of  perplexity,  he  demanded  with  amusement,  "You  don't 
think  I'm  a  Home  Ruler,  do  you?" 

The  incredulity  of  his  tone  surprised  me,  for  it  expressed 
a  far  greater  contempt  of  Home  Rule  than  ever  I  had  heard 
on   the  lips   of  perfervid   Orangemen. 

"Are  you  not?"  I  inquired. 

He  replied,  with  decision  :  "I  should  think  not !  No  ;  I'm 
a  Unionist,  out  and  out.  England  is  absolutely  essential  to 
us.  An  Irish  parliament  would  be  entirely  Tory.  It  would 
do  nothing  in  the  direction  of  Socialism,  quite  the  reverse; 
it  would  be  the  most  Conservative  government  in  the  world. 
But  we  can  screw  out  of  England  all  we  want,  bit  by  bit,  and 
she  can  help  us  to  pay  the  bill!" 

We  are  told  of  a  conversation  between  an  Irish 
bishop  and  an  old  man  who  remembered  the  great 
famine  of  "47  and  '48.  The  people  disputed  with  the 
starving  sheep  for  the  ends  of  the  turnip  roots  in  the 
ground,  and  "then  it  came  to  chewing  nettles  and  docks 
and  even  grass.  I've  seen  people  nearly  mad  for  food 
chewing  a  handful  of  rank  grass" : 

"And  the  people  died?" 

"Like  flies,  me  lord ;  and  particular  the  little  children. 
They  died  so  fast  there  was  no  time  for  decent  burial.  A 
big  box  was  made ;  it  was  driven  round  on  a  car ;  the  poor 
dead  bodies  were  picked  up  in  the  road  or  taken  out  of  the 
houses,  put  in  the  box,  and  then  carted  to  the  burying-ground. 
A  great  pit  was  dug  there,  and  into  that  pit  the  dead  bodies 
were  tumbled  out  of  the  box,  one  atop  of  the  other.  Terrible 
times  !  It  was  wonderful,  me  lord,  how  people  died  in  them 
times.  They  died  standing,  died  leaning  against  doors, 
dropped  down  sudden  in  the  road.  I  remember  me  father 
coming  on  a  man  who  was  resting  against  a  wall.  Me  father 
was  a  terrible  man  for  his  pipe,  and  he  offers  his  pipe  to  that 
poor  fellow,  and  ses  he,  'Take  a  pull,  man,  it  will  warm  you,' 
he  ses.  Then  he  went  off  to  get  a  car  for  the  man  ;  but  when 
he  got  back  the  poor  fellow  was  leaning  in  the  same  position, 
dead  as  dead." 

The  bishop  talked  freely  about  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  dreary  catalogue  of  her  blunders  in  her  govern- 
ment, blunders  that  seemed  mainly  due  to  a  rank  stu- 
pidity rather  than  to  a  want  of  heart,  to  a  lack  of 
imagination  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  benevolence.  Ire- 
land, he  hoped,  might  be  saved  from  the  curse  of 
commercialism  and  so  become  a  sort  of  harbor  of 
refuge,  a  retreat,  an  oasis: 

"I  love  to  dream  that  Ireland  may  live  isolated  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  those  tumultuous  nations  who  are  abandoned  to 
commercialism,  a  place  where  men  may  come  from  other 
lands,  as  it  were  to  a  retreat — a  place  where  they  may  refresh 
themselves  with  faith  and  establish  in  quiet  the  central  touch 
of  the  soul  with  God.  I  love  to  think  of  Ireland  peopled  by  a 
humble  and  satisfied  humanity,  the  villages  extending  through 
the  valleys,  the  towns  never  out  of  contact  with  the  fields, 
the  cities  famous  for  learning  and  piety,  the  whole  nation 
using  life  for  its  greatest  end,  its  ultimate  and  eternal  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  surely  a  good  thing  for  the  British  Empire 
to  have  such  a  sanctuary  at  its  heart.  Might  not  such  an 
Ireland  be  of  service  to  England,  if  only  in  reminding  your 
democracy  that  no  wages  can  buy  happiness?  Are  you  not 
in  some  danger  in  this  respect?" 

The  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  bugbear 
of  religious  intolerance,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  just  a  bugbear  and  nothing  more.  Intolerance  is  the 
specialty  of  the  North  rather  than  of  the  South,  of 
the  Protestant  rather  than  of  the  Catholic,  a  view  with 
which  we  are  inclined  heartily  to  agree.  Discussing 
the  matter  of  religion  with  the  bishop  we  find  a  re- 
iterated plea  that  it  is  hard  to  controvert: 

"You  have  seen  something  of  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
priest.  You  are  not  a  Catholic,  but  do  you  see  anything  in 
that  influence  which  is  evil  or  dangerous  ?  Does  not  the 
parish  priest,  whatever  be  his  dogmas,  teach  virtue  and  the 
love  of  God  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  country  in  the  world 
where    the    priest    is    more    closely    and    intimately    associated 


with  the  family  life  of  the  nation,  where  his  influence  is  more 
powerful  for  beauty,  kindness,  and  chastity?  Again,  do  you 
know  of  any  clergy  in  the  world  with  fewer  black  sheep 
among  them  than  the  clergy  of  Ireland? 

"I  am  not  afraid.  Time  will  bring  changes,  life  will  ad- 
vance, knowledge  will  modify  even  those  opinions  which  seem 
to  us  now  of  primary  importance;  but  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  nature  will  endure,  and  that  charac- 
teristic is  the  religious  sense.      Ireland  will  never  be  infidel." 

Religious  difficulties  are  far  less  emphasized  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  than  we  have  been  taught  to  believe. 
Mr.  Begbie  tells  us  of  a  bank  official  in  an  exclusivelv 
Catholic  town  who  aspired  to  the  managership,  but 
who  feared  that  his  Protestantism  would  prove  an  in- 
superable obstacle.  But  he  took  courage,  knowing  the 
kindness  of  his  clients,  and  went  among  the  chief 
people  of  the  town  asking  if  they  would  support  his 
application.  He  met  with  not  a  single  refusal.  Every- 
body he  asked  signed  his  application : 

Two  Catholics  in  the  town,  speaking  to  me  of  this  bank 
manager,    used    almost    identical    words.      One    of   them    said: 

"Mr.  is  a  gentleman,  a  real  gentleman  ;  there's  nothing 

I    wouldn't   do   to   oblige   him."      The   other :      "We   would    all 

do   anything  for  Mr.  ,  because  he's  a  true  gentleman." 

Neither  of  them  could  tell  me  whether  he  was  a  Home  Ruler 
or  Unionist. 

The  bank  manager  himself  said  to  me  :  "It  is  quite  certain 
I  should  never  have  got  the  post  if  I  had  been  a  Unionist 
politician  ;  but  my  religion  made  no  difficulty  at  all.  My  ex- 
perience of  Catholics  is  this:  they  do  not  ask  what  a  man 
believes  in  religion,  but  they  object  to  a  man.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  who  is  opposed  to  the  national  demand  for  Home 
Rule.  I  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience, 
come  across  one  single  instance  of  Catholic  intolerance." 

Mr.  Begbie  accompanies  the  bishop  on  his  inspection 
of  the  local  school  and  finds  that  his  counsel  to  the 
pupils  includes  secular  as  well  as  religious  matters, 
and  that  domestic  hygiene  comes  well  within  the  scope 
of  his  clerical  ministrations: 

And  in  the  next  room  the  bishop  demands :  "And  how 
many  girls  had  stirabout  for  breakfast  this  morning?"  Titters 
and  confusion  from  this  elegant  class  of  young  ladies  almost 
marriageable  !  "What,  only  one  !  Shameful !  Dreadful !  Well, 
now  let  us  see:  how  many  had  tea?"  A  general  uprising  of 
elegant  hands  and  slender  arms.  "Apalling!"  cries  the  bishop; 
"oh,  shocking,  shocking  !"  Laughter,  simpering,  and  naughty 
whispering  among  the  fillies.  "Well,"  says  the  bishop,  "al- 
though tea  can  not  compare  with  good  porridge  it  is  a  par- 
donable sin — but  remember,  only  pardonable  when  it  is  freshly 
made.  Now,  who  can  tell  me  why  stewed  tea  is  bad?"  A 
blushing  maid  volunteers :  "Because  tea  contains  tannin." 
"And  what  is  tannin  used  for?"  "For  hardening  leather." 
"Quite  right ;  so  if  you  don't  want  to  have  stomachs  as  tough 
as  leather  you  won't  drink  stewed  tea,  will  you?"  Then  he 
explains,  smiling  and  gracious,  that  poor  people  in  Ireland  lose 
their  teeth  and  their  appetites,  become  wretched  and  feeble, 
because  they  destroy  their  digestions  with  horrid  black 
stewed  tea. 

But  it  was  not  the  bishop  alone  who  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  religious  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
majority.  Mr.  Begbie  tells  us  of  a  country  doctor  who 
took  him  with  him  on  his  rounds  and  who  answered 
his  questions  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  derived  from  his  intimate  contact 
with  the  people: 

Another  story  the  doctor  told  me.  One  of  his  patients, 
brought  to  death's  door,  had  a  long  talk  with  the  priest.  On 
the  following  day  he  said  to  the  doctor  with  extraordinary 
animation,  "Doctor  dear,  that  Father  Murphy's  a  very  strange 
man;  I'm  thinking  he's  out  of  his  mind  altogether!"  "Out 
of  his  mind !"  exclaimed  the  doctor ;  "not  at  all !  Father 
Murphy    is    a   most   able    and    sensible    man.      Why,    whatever 

makes  you  think "     "Wait  now,  till  I  tell  you,  doctor  dear. 

I  was  asking  him,  do  you  see,  about  the  Protestants,  asking 
him  what  would  happen  to  them  at  the  Judgment  Day  ;  and  I 
said,  said  I,  that  it  was  a  terrible  lot  of  people  to  go  all  at 
once  into  hell.  And  what  think  you  he  said,  doctor  dear — 
this  Father  Murphy?  Can  you  imagine  it?  Will  you  believe 
it  ?  He  said  to  me,  and  it's  God's  truth  I'm  telling  you, 
doctor,  that  maybe  Protestants  wouldn't  go  to  hell  at  all, 
at  all,  that  many  of  them,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  stood  just 
as  fine  a  chance  of  getting  into  heaven  as  Catholics  !  That's 
what  he  said,  doctor.  He  said  that.  He  did,  doctor  dear. 
If  it's  the  last  word  I  speak,  that's  what  Father  Murphy  said 
to  me.  Doctor  dear,  the  man's  mad.  To  tell  me  that,  and  me 
a  dying  man  !  I  said  to  him,  'Father  Murphy,'  says  I,  'if  it  is 
possible  for  Protestants  to  go  to  heaven,  can  you  tell  me  then, 
I  says,  why  should  I  have  been  a  Catholic  all  my  life?'  Och, 
but  sure  the  man's  out  of  his  mind!" 

Mr.  Begbie  presents  us  with  a  very  considerable 
volume  of  testimony  to  the  same  effect  and  from  a  va- 
riety of  people  in  various  walks  of  life.  He  tells  us 
of  a  conversation  with  a  Protestant  man  of  business 
in  a  town  in  the  South  of  Ireland  who  "laughed  away 
the  suggestion  that  under  Home  Rule  Ireland  would 
become  a  difficult  country  for  Protestants."  The  in- 
tolerance was  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  and  not  of 
the  Catholics,  said  his  informant,  and  quoted  many 
examples  in  support  of  his  contention: 

"It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  Protestant  intolerance  when 
I  tell  you.  a  man  in  my  position,  that  I  dare  not,  dare  not, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  declare  myself  a  Home  Ruler. 
If  I  did  so  I  should  certainly  lose  three-fourths  of  my  Protes- 
tant clients.  The  Catholics  come  to  me,  knowing  that  I  am  a 
Protestant,  and  ignorant  that  I  give  my  vote  at  every  election 
for  Home  Rule.  Now,  does  not  this  alone  convince  you  that 
bigotry  and  intolerance   are  on   the  side  of  Protestants?" 

Finally  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Quaker,  who 
could  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  Catholic  sympa- 
thies. Mr.  Begbie  asked  the  Quaker  if  he  had  no  mis- 
giving on  the  head  of  Catholic  intolerance.  "There 
is  no  such  thing."  he  answered,  "except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Orangemen" : 

"You  think  that  Catholics  would  he  fair  and  just  ?" 
"They  are   fair  and  just  now,  why  should  they  be  anything  , 
else    under    Home    Rule?      They   could    boycott    us    now,    they 
could  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  live,   without  breaking   the 
law  in   any  way  they  could  drive  every  one  of  us  out   of   the 
south  of  Ireland.     Our  bread  and  butter,  do  you  not  see,   de- 
pends upon  them.     We  are  only  a  handful,  they  are  a  multi-  i 
tude.      But    they    trade    with    us,    they    show   us   consideration,  j 


and  they  manifest  no  resentment  against  our  pros] 
find  them  in  business  singularly  straightforward 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  thing  of  all  the  Protestants. 
Now,  why  should  people  who  for  centuries  have  lived  with  us 
on  the  most  amicable  terms,  who  might  have  ostracized  us, 
who  might  have  boycotted  and  ruined  us  without  incurring 
the  smallest  danger,  and  who,  by  our  ruin,  might  have  gained 
our  prosperity — why  should  they  suddenly,  just  because  Ire- 
land manages  her  own  affairs,  put  us  to  the  sword?  The  idea 
is  preposterous!  In  spite  of  the  contempt  shown  them  by 
certain  Protestants,  they  have  always  manifested  to  us  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  and  friendliness.  I  have  a  great  admiration 
for  the  virtue  and  honesty  of  Irish  Catholics." 

The  author  tells  us  of  a  conversation  with  an  old 
Fenian,  who  predicted  that  any  betrayal  on  the  part  of 
the  government  at  this  stage  would  assurcdlv  call  out 
the  old  spirit  of  violence  and  thai  Ireland  would  be 
thrown  back  once  more  on  the  bitter  memories  of  her 
tragic  history.  And  he  tells  us  what  some  of  those 
memories  were: 

"Ah,  if  I  could  tell  you  all  I  have  seen  and  known  in  this 
very  neighborhood,"  cried  the  Fenian.  "I  rememlier  old  men 
being  flogged  and  hanged,  I  remember  the  most  resectable 
men  in  this  town  being  thrown  into  prison  for  a  speech  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  on  the  glory  of  liberty  and  patriotism. 
Those  things  made  a  very  great  impression  on  my  mind,  but 
they  did  not  assume  a  political  significance;  they  simply  made 
me  hate  the  police  and  loathe  the  law  of  the  land.  But  one 
day,  when  I  was  still  a  boy,  I  went  with  my  father  for  a  drive, 
and  I  saw  a  sight  that  made  me  from  that  moment  a  poli- 
tician. It  was  a  wet  day,  and  as  we  drove  up  to  the  house 
of  a  land  agent  we  saw  the  tenants,  who  had  called  to  pay 
their  rents,  taking  off  their  boots  outside  the  house  before 
they  entered.  I  asked  my  father  why  they  did  so.  He  laughed 
bitterly  and  said  that  it  was  always  done — it  was  a  part  of  a 
tenant's  duty  to  his  landlord.  At  that  moment  there  came  to 
me  not  only  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  but  a  feeling  of  man- 
hood." He  flung  back  his  head,  squared  his  great  shoulders, 
opened  wide  his  eyes,  and,  half  smiling  and  half  threatening, 
exclaimed.  "I  felt  myself  to  be  no  serf!  I  would  have  felled 
that  man  to  the  earth — whoever  he  was — who  ordered  me  to 
take  my  boots  off  at  his  door!  And  from  that  day  I  dreamed 
of  giving  my  life  for  Ireland,  dreamed  of  rescuing  my  land 
from  the  humiliation  and  debasement  of  a  foreign  tyranny ; 
there  was  nothing  I  would  not  then  have  done  to  win  my 
country's  freedom.  And  there's  not  an  Englishman  worth  the 
name  who  in  like  conditions  would  not  have  the  same  pas- 
sions smouldering  fn  his  breast.  I  assure  you  that  spirit  of 
nationality  was  like  an  agony  gnawing  at  our  hearts.  I  met 
an  old  poor  man  the  other  day,  a  little  farmer  not  many  mile.' 
from  here,  who  recognized  me,  greeted  me  by  name,  and 
shook  my  hand  ;  then  he  said  to  me  in  a  whisper,  smiling  with 
a  hundred  memories  in  his  eyes,  'I've  still  got  her.'  That  wa- 
enough.  It  was  like  a  Freemason's  sign  between  us.  He 
meant  that  he  still  kept  his  old  Fenian's  musket !" 

The  incessant  appeals  to  a  rather  blatant  patriotism, 
thinks  Mr.  Begbie.  are  not  only  childish,  but  positively 
mischievous.  The  mere  repetition  of  parrot  phrases 
are  supposed  to  be  an  effective  bulwark  against  dis- 
loyalty, whereas  their  only  effect  is  to  make  of  patriot- 
ism something  mean,  provincial,  second-rate,  and  of- 
fensive : 

In  England  there  are  people  who  think  that  the  best  way 
to  resist  the  democratic  movement  is  to  encourage  what  they 
call  "patriotism."  One  is  continually  meeting  in  the  country 
some  earnest  soul  who  believes  that  by  the  singing  of  "God 
Save  the  King"  as  often  as  possible,  by  teaching  children  to 
salute  the  flag,  and  by  organizing  parades  and  pageants  on  the 
occasion  of  national  anniversaries — never  mind  how  many 
slums  there  may  be,  how  much  sweating,  how  much  inequality 
and  discontent — they  will  effectually  slay  the  dragon  of  So- 
cialism. One  finds  the  same  fatuity  in  Ireland.  People  make 
one  almost  hate  the  tune  of  the  national  anthem  by  the  in- 
appropriate occasions  on  which  they  rise  to  sing  that  rather 
un-Christian  prayer,  almost  make  one  loathe  the  flag  by  the 
affectionate,  cloying  terms  in  which  they  speak  of  it,  and  al- 
most make  one  wish  that  England  had  never  won  a  battle  or 
founded  an  empire  by  the  boastfulness  and  triumphant  Cssar- 
ism  with  which  they  drag  these  attainments  into  contempo- 
rary politics.  They  not  only  do  nothing  to  hinder  Socialism 
but  they  tend  to  make  of  patriotism  something  mean,  provin- 
cial, second-rate,  and  offensive. 

Mr.  Begbie  devotes  the  latter  part  of  his  book  to 
Ulster,  and  it  is  certainly  a  hideous  picture  that  he 
draws  of  industrial  conditions  and  of  the  degradation 
— but  not  moral  degradation — that  they  have  wrought 
among  the  workers.  Industrialism,  he  is  inclined  to 
think,  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  while  it 
would  be  interesting  to  reproduce  many  of  his  sil- 
houettes, space  will  permit  of  one  only : 

Some  of  the  houses  are  like  the  ancient  cabins  which  once 
disgraced  rural  Ireland,  and  are  now  only  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally. But  here  in  these  courts  and  alleys  of  Belfast  they 
are  joined  together,  they  are  grimy  with  the  dirt  of  a  manu- 
facturing city,  and  they  smell  with  the  acrid  bitterness  of 
beggary  and  want.  I  was  so  stifled  in  some  of  these  dens 
i  hat  I  could  scarcely  breathe.     The  damp,  the  foul  smells,  the 

1    beds,   the   dirty   clothes   of   the   poor  wretches   hui 
together   in  these  dark  interiors   assailed   me   with   a    sense   of 
such    substantial    loathing    that    I    felt    physically    sick.      The 
faces  of  the  children  literally  hurt  my 

I  find  that  Miss  Margaret  Irwin,  secrctar 
Council  for  Women's  Trades,  experience:!  this  same  fei 
of  repugnance  and  nausea.  She  declares  'hat  the  Belfast 
worker  is  worse  housed  than  the  Scotch.  "In  one  particular 
instance."  she  says,  "I  encountered  such  filthy  conditions  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  of  experience  in  this  \\<-rk  1 
found  myself  unable  to  enter  the  house,  and  had  to  conduct 
the  interview  from  the  doorway.  The  house  was  quite  unlit 
for  human  habitation.1' 

Mr.  Begbie's  book  will  not  rank  with  the  profound 
treatises  that  the  Irish  problem  has  called  so  multi- 
tudinous ly  into  existence,  and  with  which  we  could  so 
cheerfully  dispense,  but  il  will  probably  have  a  far 
more  profound  effect  upon  the  average  reader,  who 
hardly  fail  t>>  he  profoundly  impressed  with  the  direct- 
ness of  its  evidence  and  with  the  excellent  taste  and 
skill  with  which  that  evidence  is  presented.  Certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  l><><>ks  to  be  read  and.  being  n  d 
remembered. 

The  Happy  Irish.  By  Harold  Begbie.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
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THfc.  LATEST  BOOKS. 
A  Lad  of  Kent. 

Xhis  j  .     .-.  ry  of  England  of 

the    last     century,"    when    smuggling     was     a 

le     and     almost     an     honorable     pursuit 
hen    men   were    hanged    tor   sheep-steal- 
ing.     But   i:  g    more  than  a   story. 
](    is    3    faithful    picture    of   the    days    of   the 
ich  and  of  [he  highwayman,  the  days 
Trench    wars,    when  the  press  gang  re- 
cruited for  the  king's  navy  by   the  simple   ex- 
pedient  of   taking   by    force   every  able-bodied 
ithin  reach.     The  hero  is  a  young  boy 
ge   who   is   living   with  his 
guardian    and  "  -    except 
difficulties    of   getting 
i    to  cat.     Then   the  coils  of  fate  begin, 
around    Philip.      He    seems    to    be    so 
far  a   person    of   importance  that   attempts  are 
made     to     murder     him.     and     so     he     passes 
through   endless  adventures   among   smugglers 
-peradoes   until    at    last    the  problem    is 
and  a  good   many   unpleasant  persons 
meet    their    deserts.      The    story    itself    is    well 
worth  telling,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  told 
is    evidence    01"    careful    workmanship    and    a 
skill  beyond   the  ordinary. 

A    Lad   of    Kent.      By   Herbert  Harrison.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25   net. 


country,  which  is  a  stock  source  of  wonder 
to  Europeans,  began  with  the  rise  of  large 
fortunes  in  the  last  generation.  About  the 
same  time  that  the  American  got  hold  of 
'big  money'  he  discovered  sex  in  a  finer 
hedonistic    sense    than    it    was    known    to    his 

j  fathers.  It  suited  his  vanity  also  to  discover 
higher   intellectual    qualities    in    the   weak   be- 

!  ings  who  were  to  show  off  his  wealth.  So 
his  pride  and  his  pleasure  went  together,  and 
by  dint  of  both  he  set  up  the  grotesque  adora- 
tion of  women — that  is  to  say,  of  mental  and 
physical  inferiority — which  excites  the  de- 
rision of  Europe.  That  is  a  strictly  true  but 
unpoetical  statement  of  the  genesis  of  the 
American  goddess  whom  Gibson  has  crayoned 
and  the  magazines  have  'featured'  into  a  sea- 
son of  popularity.  She  was  always  a  sham 
and  an  unreality,  but  to  pretend  to  belief  in 
her  is  still  a  badge  of  the  social  elect  and  a 
stigma  of  the  class  conscious." 

At  the   Sign  of  the  Van.     By  Michael   Mona- 
han.     New  York;  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $2  net. 


The  Great  Society. 

There  could  be  no  more  fascinating  study 
than  an  analysis  of  the  general  social  or- 
ganization o£  5  large  modern  state,  and  per- 
haps no  study  could  be  more  important.  We 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  may  reason- 
ably ask  ourselves  if  that  organization  is 
likely  to  cohere  and.  if  so,  what  are  the  co- 
in 'she  forces  and  what  the  disruptive  forces? 
We  all  belong  to  the  great  society,  but  what 
are  the  links  that  attach  us  to  it  ?  Are  those 
links  intellectual,  or  instinctual,  or  what? 
Are  we  aware  of  being  parts  of  a  society  or 
do  we  look  upon  our  social  environment  as 
something  in  the  nature  of  fate  and  a  fate 
that  we  distrust  and  dislike?  In  other  words 
do  we  regard  the  great  society  as  a  friend  or 
an  enemy?     Or  are  we  indifferent  to  it? 

It  is  a  large  inquiry,  and  the  author  ex- 
amines with  some  critical  care  the  theories 
that  have  occupied  the  field.  Social  psycholo- 
gists 1  ave  usually  taken  one  disposition  to  ex- 
plain all  social  phenomena.  Thus  we  have 
the  Habit-Philosophers,  the  Philosophy  of 
Fear,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Pleasure.  There 
is  the  collective  consciousness  or  the  psy- 
chology of  the  crowd  which  seems  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  contagion,  and  there  are  also 
conceptions  of  imitation,  sympathy,  suggestion, 
love,  and  hate.  AH  these  are  forces  that  hold 
us  in  sociological  relations,  but  no  one  of 
them  can  do  so  alone,  and  if  society  is  to  con- 
tinue it  becomes  necessary  to  identify  the 
forces  that  make  for  cohesion  and  intelli- 
gently to  strengthen  them.  The  mechanism  of 
the  great  society  should  be  so  devised  as  to 
e  as  many  points  of  contact  as  possible 
between  the  society  and  the  individual  so  as 
him  the  fullest  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  and  so  to  increase  his  interest  in 
and  his  loyalty  to  a  social  organization  that 
makes  for  his  happiness.  And  in  seeking  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
human  consciousness  is  not  simple,  but  highly 
complex,  that  it  is  instinctual  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual, and  that  the  summary  of  human 
needy  requires  a  careful  analysis  rather  than 
a  rapid  generalization.  The  one  thing  for 
which  humanity  is  looking  is  happiness,  but  as 
-  we  hecin  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  is 
that  makes  men  happy  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  a  question  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  The  object  "f  the  author  seems  not 
so  much  to  find  the  answer  as  to  show  the 
in  which  it  must  he  looked  for.  and  he 
;.i-.  with  an  infill  and  a  clarity  that 
are  admirable. 

'       Graham     Wallas. 

New    York:   The    Macmillan    Company;    %2   net. 


The  Hour  oi  Conflict. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gibbs  tells  an  ingenious  story 
and  one  that  seems  to  suggest  the  workings 
of  a  higher  law  in  human  affairs  that  rectifies 
all  things  if  we  have  but  the  patience  to  wait. 
When  Everard  Fortescue  Leyden  gets  into 
trouble  at  the  university  and  is  sent  down  he 
betakes  himself  to  France,  ostensibly  to  study, 
but  actually  to  play  golf  and  to  have  a  good 
time.  Incidentally  he  makes  love  to  a  village 
girl,  and  when  he  tells  her  that  he  must  leave 
her  with  the  usual  vague  promises  to  return  she 
throws  herself  into  the  sea  and  he  .believes 
that  she  has  been  drowned  and  that  he  is 
practically  her  murderer.  Then  come  the 
years  of  remorse  and  a  peculiar  poignancy  of 
grief  as  he  realizes  that  he  actually  loved 
Toinette.  Eventually  he  attempts  suicide,  and 
in  the  vagaries  of  approaching  insanity  he 
wanders  once  more  to  the  little  French  vil- 
lage with  the  vague  idea  that  Toinette  is 
waiting  for  him  in  the  sea  and  that  he  must 
join  her  there.  He  does  actually  attempt  sui- 
cide for  the  second  time,  and  by  drowning, 
but  he  is  rescued,  and  then  the  clouds  sud- 
denly lift  and  he  recognizes  the  workings  of 
a  beneficent  fate.  The  idea  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  it  is  admirably  carried  out  in  a 
novel  that  is  distinctly  above  the  average. 

The    Hour    of    Conflict.      By   Hamilton    Gibbs. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


At  the  Sien  of  the  Van. 

It  is  not  easy  t"  comment  upon  Mr.  Mona- 
nrritings,  because  he  writes  about  every- 
thing, like  a  dictionary,  and  with  that  delight- 
ful    it'  that     enmes     of     a     pliable 
mind.       Nor    is    there    any    need    |,,    praise     Mr. 

ti  \r  read  the 
and   all   discriminating 

pari    of   this   Look    is 
from      that      admirable 
lad    t"    have    them    in 
nt    form.     The    rest    con 
■lr.  Monahan  pi  les,  and  it  is 

tinctly  hu- 
i  i  lent  from 
him    independence    of    Judg- 
■ 
r.       In    ihis 

■ 
good  plan   io  i  nt    until 

■ 

il  find  it   in  the  index,     h  will 

I  no  insinceri- 

■   ■  ■    ■ 
tra       from   thi  ..Inch  the  book   hap- 

pen       '  I  ;■>         '■■..ti  v.  oi  ihip   in  this 


Education. 
Dr.  Edward  Lyttelton  is  headmaster  of 
Eton  and  may  therefore  be  credited  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  subject  when  he 
writes  on  the  character  of  the  modern  boy. 
Dr.  Lyttelton  is  unwilling  that  the  school 
should  be  saddled  with  a  responsibility  that 
does  not  rightly  belong  to  it.  The  school,  he 
says  in  effect,  can  only  build  on  the  founda- 
tions that  have  been  laid  in  the  home.  In 
other  words  the  good  boy  can  be  expected 
only  from  the  good  home,  and  without  the 
daily  example  of  virtue  furnished  by  the 
parents  the  school  can  do  no  more  than  im- 
part facts,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  his  meaning  he  tells  us  that 
"good  home  training  means  bringing  up  chil- 
dren in  surroundings  which  quietly  and  per- 
sistently illustrate  the  principles  taught  by 
word  of  mouth ;  where  unselfishness  is  not 
only  heard  of,  but  seen  every  day.''  Parents 
must  see  to  it  that  they  order  their  own  lives 
on  the  same  model  that  they  would  see 
adopted  by  their  children.  The  author's  con- 
ception of  religious  teaching  may  not  find 
favor  everywhere,  but  at  least  we  all  know 
and  approve  of  the  instrution  in  unselfishness 
that  he  advocates.  And  here,  of  course,  is 
the  main  difficulty.  Unselfishness  is  not  a 
popular  virtue  except  in  theory.  It  is  nega- 
tived by  the  materialism  upon  which  our 
civilization  is  now  based,  and  it  seems  to  be 
incompatible  with  what  we  have  generally 
agrecd  to  call  progress.  Dr.  Lyttelton  sees 
the  difficulty,  and  he  combats  it  with  energy 
and  with  a  certain  irony  that  shows  him  to 
be  no  mere  theorist.  His  book  is  one  that 
should  certainly  be  read  by  parents  who  are 
willing  to  assume  their  responsibilities,  even 
though  it  may  mean  a  re-ordering  of  their 
own  lives. 

Im      '  i   Stone   of   Education.      By   Edward 

Lyttelton,     l>.     D.        New     York:     G.     P.  "Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.5(1    net. 

Karl  Witte. 

Ii    v.  Ml    he    remembered   that  some   time  ago 

Dr.    Bon~    Sidis    astonished    the    educational 

w or li|    b\    .i    description    of   the   methods   fol- 

■    in    Hi-     tr. lining    of    his   son    and    that 

to    lie    productive    of  an   extraordinary 

ot  mental  growth.     Ii  is  true  that  in 

this    case    we    have    to    await    for    nduliship    to 

confirm    thi    success   <>f   the  plan   adopted   and 

thai   has  now    been   so   much   discussed  as  to 

I     reference.       But     that     a 

youthful    precocity    is   not    inconsistent    with    an 

old  age  of  undiminished  mental  vigor  is  now 

shown  li>   an  important  volume  that  has  been 

translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  Leo 

to  the  education  of  Karl 
Witte  by  practically  the  same  methods  that 
were   employed   in    the  case   of  young   Sidis. 


Karl  Witte  was  born  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  When  he  was  nine  he  was  familiar  with 
five  languages  besides  his  native  German,  and 
had  read  Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Os- 
sian,  Fenelon,  and  Metastasio.  Before  he  was 
ten  he  had  matriculated  at  Leipsic  Uni- 
versity, at  fourteen  he  had  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.t  and  at  sixteen  he  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  and  was  appointed  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Karl  Witte  lived  to  be  eighty-three  and  he 
preserved  his  remarkable  faculties  until  the 
end.  The  story  of  his  life  is  well  told  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  educational  problem. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  conclusive 
contribution.  Nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever 
be  conclusive  until  we  shall  be  able  to  meas- 
ure the  congenital  capacities  upon  which  the 
educational  structure  is  to  be  reared.  For 
example,  Witte's  father  was  a  clergyman  of 
simple  habits  who  is  described  as  "of  un- 
commonly original  and  forceful  ways  of 
thinking."  How  far  was  the  mind  of  the  son 
rendered  exceptionally  receptive  by  inherited 
capabilities  and  tastes?  In  what  way  shall 
we  apportion  the  success  of  the  training  be- 
tween inherited  traits  and  the  methods  that 
used  those  traits  as  a  base  ?  Would  the 
average  child  of  average  heredity  and  parental 
influence  show  similarly  happy  results? 
Would  it  be  likely  to  show  any  results  that 
would  compensate  for  what  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  the  loss  of  childhood  ?  We 
might  also  ask  ourselves  if  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  intellectual  knowledge  may  not  be 
rated  at  too  high  a  value.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  book  ought  to  be  read  as  a  valuable 
psychological  study  and  irrespective  of  our 
adhesion  to  its  main  contentions. 

The  Education  of  Karl  Witte.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Leo  Wiener.  New 
York:   Thomas   Y.   Crowell   Company;   $1.50   net. 


The  Primal  Lure. 

Stories  of  the  great  frozen  north  and  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  forts  should  always  have  an 
audience  among  those  who  are  surfeited  with 
the  sickly  artificialities  of  the  conventional 
novel.  For  here  even  sin  and  violence  be- 
come relatively  wholesome  by  comparison 
with  their  urban  varieties,  and  nature  herself 
seems  to  put  a  certain  cleansing  touch  upon 
iniquity.  But  not  ail  such  stories  are  so  well 
written  as  this,  with  its  surprising  picture  of 
Lois  Le  Moyne,  accused  by  the  factor  of 
stealing  the  post  register  and  imprisoned  and 
persecuted  by  him  until  the  great  sickness 
comes,  and  then  the  Indian  raid,  and  Lois 
rises  to  the  heights  of  a  sublime  self-sacrifice. 
The  author  has  an  equal  skill  in  the  narration 
of  stirring  events  and  in  the  depiction  of  un- 
usual character.  The  description  of  life  at 
Fort  Lu  Cerne  is  vivid  and  convincing,  and 
the  story  as  a  whole  is  one  to  be  remembered. 
But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Indian  medicine 
women  practiced  transfusion  of  blood?  The 
method  was  crude  and  even  horrible,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  effective. 

The  Primal  Lure.  By  V.  E.  Roe.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1-30  net. 


Brieier  Reviews. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men 
when  we  are  all  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  hair  or  in  repairing 
the  ravages  of  anno  do  mini.  To  this  end  Dr. 
Richard  W.  Muller  has  written  a  volume  en- 
titled "Hair,"  and  he  tells  us  of  "its  nature, 
growth,  and  most  common  affections  with  hy- 
gienic rules  for  its  preservation."  It  seems 
to  be  the  only  book  of  its  kind  written  from 
the  strictly  scientific  standpoint  and  illus- 
trated with  cuts  that  make  us  delightfully 
and  thrillingly  sick.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
determine  of  which  particular  form  of  hair 
disease  we  are  the  proud  possessors.  The 
volume  is  published  by  the  William  R.  Jen- 
kins Company,  Sixth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
Eighth    Street,   New   York. 

The  detective  story  is  not  usually  a  decora- 
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tion  to  the  fiction  of  the  day,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  supplied  so  long  as  the  demand  re- 
mains, a  demand  that  results  from  an  un- 
healthy appetite.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hanshew  is  al- 
ready known  as  the  author  of  "Cleek,  the 
Man  of  the  Forty  Faces,"  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  so  successful  that  we  now  have 
the  record  of  the  further  life  and  adventures 
of  that  remarkable  detective  genius  under  the 
title  of  "Cleek  of  Scotland  Yard."  If  the  de- 
tective story  is  to  be  written  at  all  it  should 
be  well  written,  and  Mr.  Hanshew  has  cer- 
tainly produced  a  most  readable  yarn.  It  is 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25    net. 


The  most  picturesque  figure  in  the  annals 
of  Italian  librarianship  is  undoubtedly  An- 
tonio Magliabecchi.  While  his  official  posi- 
tion as  librarian  to  Cosmo  III,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  gave  him  considerable  promi- 
nence, he  is  remembered  more  especially  for 
his  personal  characteristics  and  his  vast  store 
of  self-acquired  learning.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  literary  glutton,  and  the  most 
rational  of  bibliomaniacs,  inasmuch  as  he  read 
everything  he  bought.  His  own  library  con- 
sisted of  40,000  books  and  10,000  manuscripts. 
His  house  literally  overflowed  with  books ; 
the  stairways  were  lined  with  them,  and  they 
even  filled  the  front  porch.  In  worldly  mat- 
ters Magliabecchi  was  extremely  negligent. 
He  even  forgot  to  draw  his  salary  for  over 
a  year  (says  the  current  North  American  Re- 
view). He  wore  his  clothes  until  they  fell 
from  him,  and  thought  it  a  great  waste  of 
time  to  undress  at  night,  "life  being  so  short 
and  books  so  plentiful."  He  welcomed  all  in- 
quiring scholars,  provided  they  did  not  disturb 
him  while  at  work.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  librarianship  was  that  enjoyed 
by  Diderot,  who  about  1765  decided  to  sell 
his  library  in  order  to  provide  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter.  The  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  heard  through  Grimm  of  the  straits  to 
which  Diderot  had  been  reduced,  and  in- 
structed her  agent  to  buy  in  the  library  at  the 
owner's  valuation.  In  this  way  Diderot  re- 
ceived not  only  sixteen  thousand  livres,  but 
he  was  graciously  requested  to  consider  him- 
self the  librarian  of  the  new  purchase  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  livres  a  year.  More- 
over— and  this  begins  to  sound  like  a  fairy- 
tale— Diderot  was  paid  the  salary  for  fifty 
years  in   advance. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Within  Prison  Walls. 

The  author,  who  is  chairman  of  the  New 
York  stale  prison  reform  commission,  recently 
determined  to  get  at  conditions  from  the  in- 
side. Therefore  he  had  himself  committed  as 
an  ordinary  prisoner  and  spent  some  days  in 
Auburn  prison.  Now  he  tells  us  all  about  it, 
but  we  are  frankly  unable  to  see  any  particu- 
lar value  in  the  experiment.  Voluntary  im- 
prisonment is  not  imprisonment  at  all.  since 
the  necessary  state  of  mind  must  be  wholly 
lacking.  Moreover,  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  men  who  have  been  sent  to  prison  in  the 
usual  way  and  whose  testimony  is  available. 
Many  of  these  men  are  able  to  give  that  testi- 
mony quite  as  intelligently  as  Mr.  Osborne 
himself,  and  surely  we  are  not  now  quite 
such  idiots  as  to  assume  that  a  convict  is  pre- 
sumably untruthful. 

Of  course  the  book  is  interesting.  Any 
such  book  must  be  interesting,  but  it  leaves  the 
general  impression  that  a  prison  is  not  quite 
such  a  home  of  horrors  as  it  is  usually  rep- 
resented. Possibly  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Osborne  was  not  a  real  prisoner,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  had  not  to  face  the  possibility 
of  his  wife  dying  while  he  was  confined  nor 
the  certainty  that  the  police  would  refuse  to 
allow  him  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  his 
liberation. 

Within  Prison  Walls.  By  Thomas  Matt  Os- 
borne.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  the  "man  behind  the 
Entente,"  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject, 
(taking  up  the  time  between  1S76  and  1906. 
The  inside  story  of  his  tremendous  achieve- 
'  ment  is  intensely  fascinating  and  throws  full 
and  fresh  light  upon  the  attitudes  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  present  complications  be- 
tween Austria  and  Servia.  The  book  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  will  pub- 
lish a  large  number  of  interesting  books  in 
the  fall  months.  Among  the  important  issues 
for  September  will  be  the  following:  "Bul- 
finch's  Mythology" ;  "Hints  for  Young 
Writers''  and  "I  Had  a  Friend,"  by  Orison 
Sweit  Marden ;  "The  Man  Napoleon,"  by 
William  Henry  Hudson ;  "Women  of  the 
•  Classics,"  by  Mary  C.  Sturgeon ;  "Stories 
from  Browning,"  by  Rumey  C.  Turnbull  ; 
"Stories  from  Wagner,"  by  J.  Walker  Mc- 
S pad den. 

Angel  de  Cora  and  Lone  Star  are  the 
names  of  two  real  American  Indian  artists 
whose  illustrations  are  to  appear  in  "The 
Little  Buffalo  Robe,"  a  juvenile  of  Indian 
life,  to  be  issued  October  17  by  Henry  Holt 
I  &  Co.  Practically  all  the  illustrations  are 
by  students  in  the  art  department  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian   School. 

"On  Life  and  Letters,"  a  book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Anatole  France's  "La  Vie  Lit- 
teraire,"  the  famous  series  of  articles  con- 
tributed to  Le  Temps.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  this  second  series  contains 
some  of  the  master's  best  critical   work. 

There  is  soon  to  appear  a  memoir  of  one 
of  Ireland's  great  fighters,  "Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,"  which  will  be  published  September 
19  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  It  is  by  his  brother, 
John  Howard  Parnell,  and  naturally  gives  full 
details  of  the  statesman's  early  years,  home 
life,  education,  and  the  circumstances  that 
gave  the  bent  to  his  fighting  career.  John 
Parnell  spent  much  of  his  life  in  America, 
living  for  many  years  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  book  is  full  of  details  of  the 
activities  of  the  American  branches  of  the 
Irish   Land  League,   etc. 

Herman  Whitaker's  new  novel,  "Cross 
Trails."  which  Harper  &  Brothers  recently 
published,  is  another  of  those  clear-cut 
dramas  of  human  emotion  set  against  the 
background  of  man's  unending  struggle  with 
nature,  such  as  the  author  gave  us  in  "The 
Planter."  "The  Settler,"  and  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Barranca."  In  "Cross  Trails"  the 
scene  is  a  lumber  camp  in  far-off  Manitoba, 
and  the  time  is  the  winter  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Canadian  Pacific  first  crossed  the 
plains. 

Willi  the  great  sale  in  Canada  of  cheap  im- 
portations it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Locke,  who  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  kind- 
■  liest  spirit  in  English  letters  since  Lamb," 
that  his  "Fortunate  Youth,"  according  to  the 
last  monthly  report,  heads  the  list  of  best 
sellers  in  the  entire  country.  "The  Titan," 
by  Theodore  Dreiser,  is  next  on  the  indi- 
vidual publishers'   list. 

Elinor  Pruitt  Stewart,  author  of  "Letters 
of  a  Woman  Homesteader,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
some  years  ago  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  two- 
year-old  daughter  and  no  means  of  support. 
After  a  period  of  "going  out  by  the  day"  she 
became  housekeeper  to  a  Wyoming  home- 
steader.     The    letters    of    which    the    book    is 


composed  were  written  to  a  former  employer 
in  Denver.  They  tell  a  connected  story  of 
pioneer  life,  full  of  buoyancy  and  pluck  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure. 

The  late  Theodore  Watts- Dunton,  one  of 
the  great  modern  critics,  whose  last  work  will 
appear  in  the  fall  in  an  introduction  to  "The 
Keats  Letters,"  is  widely  known  for  an  essay 
on  poetry  for  the  Encyclopedic.  Britannica, 
It  rises  from  science  to  literature  and  its  defi- 
nitions have  become  common  property. 

Blast,  the  new  quarterly  published  in  New 
York  and  London  by  the  John  Lane  Company, 
has  just  issued  its  first  number,  under  the 
editorship  of  Wyndham  Lewis.  It  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  most  progressive  English  artists 
and  writers.  What  the  Yellow  Boob,  copies 
of  which  now  command  fancy  prices,  did  for 
its  generation  Blast  has  undertaken  to  do  for 
this. 

To  the  many  people  who  annually  visit 
Southern  California  P.  J.  Cooney's  love  story, 
"Dona  of  the  Old  Pueblo"  (Rand,  McNally  & 
Comany),  should  have  a  large  element 
of  interest.  The  story  deals  with  the  an- 
nexation of  California,  and  hundreds  of  men 
are  still  living  in  Los  Angeles  and  thereabouts 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  took  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  still  more  who  are  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  characters.  All 
of  the  scenes  are  located  in  and  around  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena.  The  book  will  appear 
this  fall. 

"At  the  Shrine  and  Other  Poems,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company,  is 
from  the  pen  of  George  Herbert  Clarke,  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. He  has  contributed  frequently  to  many 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  magazines,  has 
written  several  critical  monographs,  edited 
Bacon's  essays,  and  also  has  edited  a  volume 
of  selections  from  Shelley.  The  poems  con- 
tained in  this  volume  have  appeared  for  the 
most  part  during  the  last  decade.  Mr.  Clarke 
is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a  Canadian  by 
education,  and  an  American  by  long  resi- 
dence. 

In  his  new  book,  "Memorials  of  Eminent 
Yale  Men,"  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  in- 
cludes the  biography  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  who  was  for  three  years  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  Yale,  1806,  until  his  expul- 
sion from  college  for  some  boisterous  prank. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Yale  Press. 

"Nathan  Hale,"  writes  Secretary  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  in  his  "Memorials  of  Eminent 
Y'ale  Men,"  "is  the  hero  of  the  campus.  No 
graduate  so  symbolizes  to  the  undergraduate 
of  today  the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
Yale  spirit  as  this  able  student  and  manly 
youth  who  gladly  gave  up  his  life  in  his 
country's  service."  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  Yale  University  Press  to  publish 
a  life  of  Nathan  Hale,  with  many  original 
letters  and  portions  of  the  diary  of  that  hero. 
Professor  H.  P.  Johnston  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  an  authority  on 
that  period  of  American  history.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  career  of  Nathan 
Hale,  and  his  new  life  of  him  will  be  issued 
among  the  earliest  fall  publications. 

"War  and  Waste,"  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, is  attracting  renewed  attention  in  view 
of  the  European  conflict.  It  is  published  by 
Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 

"The  Art  of  the  Book"  will  be  the  next  per- 
manent volume  special  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Studio  (John  Lane  Company).  A 
large  review  of  the  best  modern  artistic  book 
production  in  America,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Sweden. 
Pages  of  text  have  been  specially  set  up  in 
the  finest  modern  types.  William  Dana  Or- 
cutt,  perhaps  the  best-known  authority,  edits 
the  American  portion.  The  numerous  illus- 
trations include  examples  of  typography,  title 
pages,  decorations  and  ornaments,  tooled  bind- 
ings, paper  covers,  end  papers,  and  illustra- 
tions in  line.  The  editors  have  undertaken 
this  task  after  several  years  of  constant  re- 
quests. 

*•*■ 

What  is  really  the  most  historic  Bible  con- 
nected with  the  government  is  in  the  care  of 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  the  Bible  on  which  every  Chief  Justice 
has  taken  his  pledge  of  allegiance  since 
Washington  became  the  seat  of  government  in 
1800.  And.  more  than  that,  every  attorney 
who  has  practiced  before  the  Supreme  Court 
since  that  date  has  taken  his  oath  also  on  this 
small  book,  five  and  one-half  inches  long  and 
three  and  one-half  wide.  It  is  a  little  red 
morocco  volume,  with  the  words  "Holy  Bible" 
printed  in  tiny  gold  letters  on  its  back,  but  it 
wears  a  black  leather  slip  to  protect  it  from 
the  stress  of  time.     It  was  printed  in   1799. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Some  Sidelights  on  the  Poet,  Who  Wished  to  Pre- 
vent His  Memoirs  Being  Written. 

Writing  out  of  the  depths  of  his  storehouse 
of  knowledge,  his  words  carrying  a  rare  per- 
sonal charm,  Sir  Henry  Luce  discusses  Alfred 
Tennyson   in   the  Nation: 

A  friend  who  visited  him  a  year  before  his 
death  was  surprised  to  find  how  shriveled, 
withered,  and  frail  he  seemed  to  be.  A  feu- 
scanty  locks  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
abundant  hair  once  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  his  appearance.  His  face  was  brown 
and  wrinkled.  One  touched  tenderly  the  thin 
nervous  hand  he  stretched  forth,  lest  perad- 
venture  it  might  be  crushed  in  the  grasp. 
Although  it  was  early  autumn  and  there  was 
a  fire  in  the  room,  Tennyson  sat  on  a  couch 
with  a  rug  over  his  knees,  and  round  his 
shoulders  the  familiar  old  cloak  fastened  at 
the  neck  with  a  brass  frog. 

The  only  time  I  saw  him  in  London  he  was 
walking  in  the  park.  ...  A  notably  tall 
man  in  spite  of  his  stoop,  growing  somewhat 
stout,  still  walking  with  long  strides,  he  car- 
ried a  stout  stick,  but  did  not  seem  to  feel 
the  necessity  for  its  assistance.  A  long  un- 
kempt beard  obscured  the  lines  of  his  face. 
It  was  further  disguised  by  a  pair  of  uncom- 
promisingly large  spectacles.  In  supplement 
of  these  there  dangled  over  his  closely  but- 
toned cloak  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  pince-nez, 
probably  used  for  reading,  while  the  spec- 
tacles served  for  distant  sight.  He  wore  a 
broad-brimmed,  time-and-  weather-  worn  felt 
hat,  slightly  slouched,  trousers  guiltless  of 
gloss  or  fashionable  cut.    .    .    . 

An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  him  some 
provision  that  should  enable  him  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  genius  free 
from  sordid  cares.  Carlyle,  rarely  enthusiastic 
about  his  contemporaries,  warmly  championed 
the  cause,  besetting  Monckton  Milnes  with 
entreaty  to  see  the  thing  done.  Wemyss 
Reid  had  a  story  related  to  him  by  Monckton 
Milnes  of  a  conversation  between  Carlyle  and 
Milnes  that  throws  a  flood  of  cheerful  light 
on  the  men  and  the  times  as  far  as  the  latter 
affected  Tennyson. 

"Richard  Milnes,"  said  Carlyle  one  day, 
withdrawing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  as  they 
were  seated  together  in  the  little  house  in 
Cheyne  Row,  "when  are  you  going  to  get  that 
pension    for   Alfred   Tennyson  ?" 

"My  dear  Carlyle,"  responded  Milnes,  "the 
thing  is  not  so  easy  as  you  suppose.  What 
will  my  constituents  say  if  I  do  get  a  pension 
for  Tennyson  ?  They  know  nothing  about 
him  or  his  poetry,  and  they  will  probably 
think  he  is  some  poor  relation  of  my  own  and 
that   the   whole   affair  is   a  job." 

Solemn  and  emphatic  was  Carlyle's  re- 
sponse : 

"Richard  Milnes,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  the  Lord  asks  you  why  you  didn't  get 
that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson,  it  will  not 
do  to  lay  the  blame  on  your  constituents.  It 
is  you  that  will  be  damned." 

When  Milnes  at  last  corn-eyed  the  request 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  found  the  premier  as 
ignorant  of  the  works  of  Tennyson  as  at  a 
later  period  Lord  Palmerston  confessed  him- 
self to  be  of  those  of  the  poet  Close.  Milnes 
sent  him  a  copy  of  "Locksley  Hall"  and 
"Ulysses,"  with  the  result  that  Tennyson  got 
his  pension  of  £200  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed 
to  the  end. 

Shortly  before  Tennyson  died  there  came 
upon  the  market  the  manuscript  of  portions 
of  his  earlier  work,  and  some  original  editions 
containing  interlineations  by  his  pen.     He  was 


exceedingly  wroth  at  this  incursion  up 
privacy,  the  more  so  as  he  was  pov 
prevent  it.  What  made  it  the  more  painful 
to  him  was  the  recollection  that  the  manu- 
scripts and  volumes  had  been  given  to  inti- 
mate friends.  That  they  should  now  be  of- 
fered for  sale,  like  old  chairs  r  tables,  was 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  calculated  to  vex 
the  poet's  soul. 

He  took  the  best  possible  means  of  pre- 
venting his  memoirs  being  written,  keeping 
no  record  of  his  correspondence,  much  less 
building  up  a  diary. 

"I  will  take  good  care,"  he  said  to  a  friend 
permitted  to  join  him  in  the  companionship 
of  a  pipe,  "they  shall  not,  when  1  am  dead, 
rip  me  up  like  a  pig." 

Rarest  among  the  treasures  of  book  col- 
lectors is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Tenny- 
son's "Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical."  This  is  the 
first  work  to  which  Tennyson  put  his  name, 
and  it  bears  the  date  1830.  The  peculiarity 
about  it  is  that  it  includes  a  number  of  poems 
by  Arthur  Hallam,  whose  name  will  live  for- 
ever, since  it  is  written  between  the  lines  of 
"In  Memoriam."  When  Tennyson  and  Hal- 
lam were  young  men  they  projected  a  joint 
publication  of  their  verse.  It  was  actually 
carried  out,  as  this  volume  testifies,  but  only 
a  few  copies  seem  to  have  been  printed. 
In  a  note  to  one  of  his  verses  Hallam 
writes  of  "my  friend  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed with  mine  to  this  volume."  Oddly 
enough,  Arthur  Hallam's  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  imprint,  but  some  one  has 
written  with  pen  and  ink  after  Tenny- 
son's name  "and  Arthur  Hallam."  The  same 
hand  writes  at  the  head  of  the  second 
part  of  the  little  volume,  "Poems  by  Arthur 
Hallam,  Esquire."  Many  of  Hallam's  poems, 
like  Tennyson's,  were  addressed  to  anony- 
mous persons  or  to  friends,  whose  names  are 
indicated  by  initials.  The  touch  of  a  van- 
ished hand,  doubtless  that  of  Arthur  Hallam 
himself,  the  original  owner  of  the  volume, 
fills  up  in  one  or  two  places  the  initials, 
spelling  out  the  names — Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  J. 
Milnes,  Gaskell,  and  Richard  Milnes. 

While  Tennyson  was  habitually  resentful, 
even  to  rudeness,  of  the  approach  of  strangers, 
he  made  surprising  exceptions.  Mr.  Phelps, 
sometime  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  told  me  of  one  : 

A  gentleman  of  Omaha  called  upon  him 
with  the  modest  request  that  he  would  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  number  of  autographs  of 
eminent  Englishmen.  This  visitor  was,  in- 
deed, not  insistent  upon  exclusion  of  eminent 
Englishwomen,  and  if  Mr.  Phelps  could  ob- 
tain for  him  a  few  friendly  lines  from  the 
queen  they  should  have  an  honored  place  in 
his  native  town  hall,  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
undertaken  the  commission.  Mr.  Phelps  was 
struck  with  the  quiet  pertinacity  of  the  man, 
and  helped  him  to  a  good  many  valuable  auto- 
graphs. 

Appetite  growing  with  what  it  fed  upon, 
the  gentleman  from  Omaha  declared  he  could 
not  go  back  without  obtaining  a  specimen  of 
the  poet  laureate's  handwriting.  Mr.  Phelps 
said  he  did  not  kiiow  Lord  Tennyson  per- 
sonally, and  from  what  he  had  heard  of  him 
thought  he  was  not  approachable  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  write  to  him  yourself 
in  your  own  way  ;  tell  him  your  business  here, 
and  what  you  want  from  him." 

The  gentleman  from  Omaha  obeyed  the  in- 
struction, and  after  a  few  posts  there  reached 
him  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  first  page  of 
"In  Memoriam"  in  Tennyson's  own  hand- 
writing, signed  by  his  name. 


H.  G-  Wells  has  a  new  novel,  which  is  soon 
to  be  run  as  a  serial  before  publication  in 
book  form.  The  title  is  "Bealby,"  and  the 
story  is  a  return  to  the  manner  of  "Mr. 
Pnlly."  It  deals  with  a  servant  who  runs 
away  from  his  situation  and  wanders  through 
England  with  tramps  and  caravan  folk.  It 
seems  likely  that  it  will  lead  to  a  sequel. 
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THE  BLINNiPRINCESS  PLAYERS. 

What   is   the   instrument   of  that  mysterious 
prescience   which   runs   from   city   to  city,   en- 
lightening people  in  advance  as  to  whether  or 
not    they    wish    to   patronize   approaching   the- 
atrical   attractions  ?      The    press,    you    would 
,,i  quite  right.     But  why  is  it  that  they 
select  so  unerringly?     Unerringly,  that  is.  ac- 
ig    to    their    preferences.      For     theatre- 
tre    rarely    caught.      When    they    decide 
tnce  that  they  are  going  to  take  in  some 
attraction    they   generally   know    what  they  are 
Where    they    do    err   is   in    sometimes 
overlooking  good  things,  as.  for  instance,  the 
recent    stock    season    at    the    Columbia.      But 
there,  again,  they  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Although   Eastern  theatre-goers  had  been  lib- 
erally     patronizing     theatrical     revivals,      San 
Franciscans,  in  spite  of  the  fine  quality  of  the 
All-Star    Players,    decided    that    revivals    were 
not    what    they    wanted.      When    the    All-Star 
Players    produced    a    new    play    there    was    an 
immediate  and  marked  accession  of  patronage. 
A    nerve-wearing    business   it    is   for   the    pro- 
ducers, very. 

This  week  the  first-nighters,  the  well-to-do 
and  confirmed  patrons,  the  regulars,  in  fact, 
who  may  be  said  to  exemplify  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  tastes  of  the  general  runs  of  theatre- 
goers, turned  out  in  overwhelming  numbers 
on  the  first  night  of  Holbrook  Blinn's  Prin- 
cess Players.  The  house,  in  fact,  was  prac- 
tically sold  out.  and  an  absorbed  and  delighted 
audience  testified  to  the  correctness  of  its  in- 
sight. 

However,   if   you   have   an    uncle    who    is   a 
deacon,    and    an    aunt    who    conducts    a    Bible 
they   had  better  be   steered   in   another 
direction. 

The  management  is  quite  right  in  terming 
this  first  week's  bill  a  collection  of  shockers. 
But  the  merit  of  it  is  that  it  hits  off  a  di- 
versity of  tastes,  and  as  the  subject  is 
changed,  and  radically  changed,  four  times, 
there    is    no    chance    for    monotony. 

"Hari  Kari"  is  high-olass  melodrama;  "En 
Deshabille"  is  epigrammatic,  confessedly  arti- 
ficial, but  very  sparkling  drawing-room — or 
bed-room — comedy ;  "Fear"  is  intense, 
realistic  drama,  and  "The  Bride"  is  auda- 
cious, fugacious,  almost  salacious,  French- 
flavored,  and  also  bedroom  comedy.  I  call 
it  almost  salacious  because — although  it  is 
by  William  Hurlburt — it  skates  with  Gallic 
lightness  on  the  dizzy  verge  of  forbidden 
things,  and  recovering  itself  with  marvelous 
grace  and  dexterity,  contrives  to  amuse  with- 
out offending.  Although  ;t  is  plain  that  the 
prndc  will  have  ample  ground  for  offense. 

"Hari    Kari"    is    written    for    the    Princess 
Players    by    Julian    Johnson.      In    fact    all    of 
the    lour    plays    of    this    week    except    "Fear" 
are  written  for  this  exceptionally  strong  body 
of  players,   and   that   remarkable  and   unusual 
;>ted    from    the    French    by    Hol- 
Blinn  himself.     "Hari'Kari"  deals  with 
the  infatuation   of  an   American   navy  girl   foi 
;    I    shows    the    impossi- 
bility  of   reconciling   Occidental   and   Oriental 
sentiment   or   the   passion 
of  I 

In  the  case  of  "Hari  Kari"  Madeine  Ban- 
croft suffering    from    an    excess 

tl  sentiment  . 

up    to    a    murderous    frenzy    by    the   discovery 

that    her    cool,    calm,    calculating,    inscrutable 

hsolutely  devoid  of  either; 

I  in  hbj  attitude  toward  her.     Why,  the 

reader     may     prefer     to    discover     for     himself. 

The  play,  as  i   ha\e  said,  is  high-class  melo- 
,    the    lines    are    telling,    the    Japanese 
riking  histrionic  figure  in  his  cool, 
crate,    unruffled    acceptance    of    the    for- 
tunes of  war.     Until  the  blow  from  a  woman's 
hand  Stil  change. 

Then   that    pale,   cool    lli;i<i    that   flows  through 
.    the    craft}  I  akes    on 

heat.  nily,     his     masculine 

pride,  i  and    by   a   member   of   the 

This    is    the    moment    that 
hears     a     few     low  toned, 
■  I  liing.   wounding,    dis- 
mixing    truths ;    truths    thai    the    undis- 
clplinei  the  petted  American  beauty 

can    not    stand.      Hence    the    climax.      In    spite 
artificially  emo- 
in  the  general  scenes  of  the  play, 
ih-.-rc    was    an    ap]  reality    to    the 

f  urc  of  the  ttachc— which,  by  the 

remarkably    well    portrayed    by     Mr. 


Harry    Mestayer — and    to    the    peculiar    situa- 
tion into  which  the  girl's  infatuation  had  led 
her.      There   have   been   enough    cases   of   the 
kind    among  less   gently   bred    American    girls 
to  make  this  one  entirely  plausible,  and  after 
all    human    nature    is    much    the    same    in    all 
ranks,  and  Madeine  Bancroft  showed  a  great 
deal    of    raw    human    nature.       She    did    not 
shine,    in    consequence,    beside    her    Japanese 
lover,  who  is  represented  as  being  in  a  state 
of  high  polish,   a  highly  artificialized  product 
resulting   from   Oriental   caft,   coldly   steeling 
itself    against    Western    ideals.      Miss    Emilie 
Polini,  the  leading  lady  of  the  company,  is  a  j 
versatile    and    gifted    actress    who    shines    in 
both  comedy  and  tense  drama,  and  who  pre-  , 
sented  a  highly  effective  picture  of  a  woman 
of   breeding  coming  down   to   the   bedrock   of  j 
human   nature   in   that   savage    hour   of   disil-  i 
lusionment. 

"En  Deshabille,"  written  by  Edward  Good-  I 
man,  is  a  two-role  comedy,  the  action  of 
which  transpires  in  the  bedroom  of  a  country 
house  into  which  Gregory,  impersonated  by 
Holbrook  Blinn,  has  retired  into  pajamaed 
solitude,  until  he  is  surprised  by  the  charming 
apparition  of  a  pretty  young  woman,  laboring  i 
under  the  belief  that  she  is  in  her  own  room. 
An  exceedingly  audacious  and  entirely  im-  I 
probable  conversation  ensues.  Gregory  and 
Claire,  both  of  whom  seem  to  be  in  search 
of  adventure,  rather  alarm  the  Puritan  in  us 
by  showing  a  tendency  to  drift  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gratifying  a  caprice  of  a  decidedly  Al- 
fred de  Musset  flavor.  The  coolness  of  the 
two  protagonists,  their  calm  indifference  to 
violated  conventions,  and  the  epigrammatic 
flavor  of  their  conversation  are  all  equally 
matched.  However,  by  a  tour  de  souplcsse 
decorum  is  duly  preserved,  even  while  those 
who  delight  in  the  risque  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  having  seen  perilous  skating  on  very  thin 
ice ;  although  ice  would  not  find  a  healthy 
climate,  mentally  or  physically,  in  any  of  the 
four  Princess  plays  on  this  week's  bill.  Miss 
Jean  Murdoch,  a  handsome  blonde,  played 
very  smartly  against  Mr.  Blinn  in  "En  Desha- 
bille," and  looked  very  cool  and  ravishing  ex- 
tended on  the  lace-edged  pillows  of  the  bed 
so  gallantly  evacuated  by  Gregory.  As  to 
her  deshabille,  it  was  a  curious  combination 
of  audacity  and  reserve.  Turkish  trousers 
are  certainly  not  very  revealing,  but  seen  on 
an  American  woman  as  bedroom  deshabille, 
deliberately  in  view  of  the  tact  that  they  are 
going  to  be  viewed  by  a  man,  they  are  quite 
startling  enough  to  please  the  aforesaid  ap- 
preciator  of  thin  ice. 

"Fear,"  which  is  really  a  nvo-act  playlet, 
is  a  remarkable  and  very  realistic  picture  of 
decidedly  Kiplingesque  flavor,  of  the  life  lived 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  civil  service  sta- 
tions of  torrid  India.  It  depicts  the  dreadful 
deterioration  wrought  on  an  emotional  and 
imaginative  nature  by  the  mental  and  physical 
aridity  of  life  in  remote  India.  Beverley,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  Kipling's  short-story 
English  male  characters,  may  remind  us  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  theory,  as  set  forth 
in  "John  Bull's  Other  Island,"  concerning  the 
activity  of  English  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion. The  English  stolidity,  reticence,  and 
locked-up  powers  of  expression  are  supposed 
by  Shaw  to  belie  these  rosy,  beef-eating,  ap- 
parently purely  physical  beings  whose  reti- 
cence drives  them  to  prey  upon  themselves. 
Beverley  is  a  brave  man  reduced  to  cowardice 
by  loneliness,  the  wasting  effects  of  tropical 
fevers,  and  by  bizarre,  distasteful,  alien  sur- 
roundings. Forced  introspection  has  turned 
him  queer,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of 
duty,  so  faithfully  adhered  to  by  his  com- 
i  rades,  have  been  slain  by  fever-diseased 
imagination.  The  whole  play  is  permeated 
with  the  sense  of  tropical  heat,  languor,  the 
hopelessness  of  unrelieved  exile,  and  the 
pressure  of  near  and  hideous  peril.  For  the 
camp  of  four  hundred  natives  is  menaced 
with  the  cholera.  The  bungalow  looks  out  on 
the  blistering  glare  of  the  bare  Indian  soil. 
Natives  are  seen,  Mr.  Vaughan  Trevor  giving 
a  briefly  outlined  but  striking  impersonation 
of  the  Indian  overseer  that  stamps  itself  in 
the  memory.  The  only  relief  to  the  painful 
effect  of  the  picture,  aside  from  the  intensity 
with  which  its  admirably  constructed  drama 
j  holds  the  interest,  is  the  sense  it  conveys  of 
the  fidelity  and  the  persistent  pluck  of  the 
English  blood,  as  shown  by  Beverley's  com- 
rades, who  must  dislike  him  in  his  altered  and 
deteriorated  condition,  but  who  understand, 
pity,  and   forgive. 

"Fear,"  short,  two-act  play  though  it  is, 
contains  in  its  essence  a  something  which 
of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  conquest 
over  alien  peoples  and  distant  lands;  a  warn- 
ing, by  the  way.  which  no  one  will  heed,  for 
Kipling's  stories  contain  plenty  of  similar 
instances,  and,  famous  though  they  are.  the 
lust  for  territorial  aggrandizement  by  the 
of  temperate  zones  over  lands  in  the 
tropics  remains  unaffected.  The  deep  dislike 
that  is  engendered  between  Beverley  and 
Skipton  is  curiously  realistic  in  its  effect,  re- 
minding us  of  how  nature  takes  its  revenge 
when  ununited  man  goes  far  in  the  wilder- 
ad,  deprived  of  normal  domestic  and 
social  life,    turns  against    the  very  companions 


that  one  would  have  thought  might  have 
saved  him  from  loneliness  and  despair.  Mr. 
Holbrook  Blinn  as  Beverley  and  Mr.  Harry 
Mestayer  as  Skipton  strengthened  and  in- 
creased the  impression  already  made  of  au- 
thoritative and  distinguished  art  of  a  high 
order,  while  Messrs.  Trevor,  Gillett,  Edgard, 
and  Mather  contributed  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  reality  of  things  by  the  quiet  natural- 
ism  of  their  acting. 

"The  Bride,"  with  its  harmless,  innocent 
title,  may  have  surprised  some  few  by  its 
pronouncedly  French  flavor,  but  from  all  in- 
dications that  sophisticated  Monday  night  au- 
dience was  in  a  very  anticipatory  mood. 
"The  Bride"  might  have  come  straight  from 
Paris,  but  not  from  those  grossly  inclined 
theatres  haunted  by  the  coarser-minded  for- 
eigner. "The  Bride"  is  quite  shocking,  but  the 
shocks  are  delicately  administered  and  evanes- 
cent, while  the  wit  and  humor  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  American  author  has 
contrived  a  French  atmosphere  and  French 
situations,  and  even  bestowed  upon  his  male 
characters  a  certain  Gallic  efflorescence  ot 
gallantry,  causes  one  to  regard  the  piece  as 
a  work  of  art  creditable  to  the  pen  of  a 
Continental  author.  The  period  of  "The 
Bride"  is  1840,  and  the  costumes,  therefore, 
are  in  chronological  keeping,  while  the  bridal 
chamber  in  which  Mme.  d'Aubiac's  numerous 
admirers  bestow  themselves  in  hiding  is  as  I 
suggestively  French  as  a  Flameng  picture. 
"The  Bride"  is  lightly,  gayly  cynical,  and  all  | 
of  the  characters  except  the  husband  partici- 
pate freely  in  this  pervasive  state.  The  cli- 
max is  as  clever  as  the  rest  of  it,  and  also 
thoroughly  in  tone  with  the  cynicism  of  the 
piece.  The  acting  of  the  five  characters  in- 
volved is  also  adroitly  seasoned  with  the 
same  Gallic  suggestion  as  the  general  trend 
and  atmosphere  of  the  piece,  and  provided 
further  testimonial  to  the  versatility  and  fine 
ability  generally  of  the  company.  Miss  Eme- 
lie  Polini,  in  a  totally  different  role  from 
that  of  the  first  piece,  showed  herself  a  mis- 
tress of  the  resources  of  light  comedy,  ad- 
mirably sustaining  the  prolonged  tension  of 
farcical  uneasiness  which  that  mistress  of 
amorous  intrigue,  Mme.  d'Aubiac,  had 
brought  upon  herself  by  the  multiplicity  of 
her  gain-inspired  amours.  Holbrook  Blinn, 
magnificently  made  up  as  rather  an  elderly 
gallant  of  dashing  demeanor,  was  the  only 
lover  in  evidence  to  the  audience,  when  the 
husband  returned,  and  during  the  periodic 
openings  of  the  closet-door  which  hid  him 
afforded  an  extremely  clever  and  amusing  j 
representation  of  gallantry  in  rueful  eclipse.  ' 
Every  time  the  door  opened  Mons,  d'Eauville 
grew  more  grim  and  saturnine,  and  con-  j 
tributed  more  and  more  occasion  for  the  pro-  I 
gressive  hilarity  of  the  audience,  for  Mr. 
Hurlbert's  comedy  has  the  merit  of  gradually  ' 
but  surely  increasing  in  humor  as  the  plot  j 
develops.  Messrs.  Mestayer,  Trevor,  Edgard, 
and  Mather  also  reappeared  in  this  piece, 
each  one  ably  sustaining  the  general  tone  of 
light,    yet   polished   comedy. 

This  experiment  of  Mr.  Blinn's,  which  fol- 
lows the  initiative  of  the  Grand  Guignol  of 
Paris,  has  succeeded  so  well  at  New  York 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  success.  At  any 
rate,  while  it  can  not  be  said  that  pro- 
grammes of  one-act  plays  are  going  to  sup- 
plant those  containing  the  plays  of  normal 
length,  it  offers  not  only  the  pleasure  of 
novelty,  but  also  the  interest  of  seeing,  in 
one  evening,  the  histrionic  versatility  of  in- 
teresting  players   in   diverse  roles. 


small,  twinkling  feet.  It  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent, however,  dainty  and  pleasing  though 
she  is,  that  she  is  like  some  piano  players 
whose  technic  exceeds  the  charm  of  their  tem- 
perament. 

The  singer  gave  a  post  of  prominence  to  a 
promising  young  solo  dancer,  a  graceful, 
pretty  girl  in  Greek  pastoral  draperies,  with 
wreathed  and  floating  hair,  who  danced  after 
the  Maud  Allan  style,  a  joyous,  presumably 
interpretative  dance,  which  seemed  an  ex- 
pression of  the  effervescent  spirits  of  youth 
and   springtime. 

The  whole  group  of  twelve  also  figured  in  a 
charming  conceit  called  the  "Ballet  des 
Roses,"  in  which  the  fair  performers,  while 
not  showing  the  practiced  perfection  of  pro- 
fessionals, were  able  to  bestow  a  large  meas- 
ure of  pleasure  on  the  spectators  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  youth,  prettily  set  off 
by  their  filmy,  garlanded  draperies,  their 
rhythmic  grace,  their  happy,  unprofessional 
smiles,  and  the  soulful  enjoyment  with  which 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  congenial  art  which  had  allured  them, 
even  if  only  temporarily,  to  the  footlights. 


TABLOID  OPERA  AT  PANTAGES. 

Some  one,  perhaps  Mme.  Doree  herself, 
who  presents  the  Imperial  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Pantages  this  week,  has  hit  upoi* 
a  perfectly  magnificent  idea.  The  world  is 
always  in  a  hurry,  but  the  world  is  greedy  for 
pleasure,  and  the  }rounger  generation  is  gen- 
erally anxious  for  instruction,  even  though  it 
prefers  to  bolt  it  hastily,  and  in  an  undi- 
gested form.  Eleanor  Gates,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  de- 
clares that  moving  pictures  are  so  crammed 
with  action  that  the  present  generation  is  im- 
patient of  anything  else  when  it  patronizes 
the  drama,  and  that  this  will  strongly  in- 
fluence the  drama  of  the  future. 

At  any  rate,  curtailment  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  since  there  is  so  much  to  take  in  of 
the  present,  the  works  of  the  past,  some 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  our  men- 
tal culture,  can  only  be  glanced  at  by  the 
skimmer  and  gobbled  hastily.  Hence  the  suc- 
cessful appeal  made  by  Mme.  Doree's  enter- 
prise. It  consists  in  presenting,  after  a  con- 
cise and  well -expressed  resume  of  the  opera 
concerned,  given  verbally  by  Mme.  Doree  her- 
self, the  climactic  or  culminating  scene  of 
three  operas  in  about  half  an  hour ;  possibly 
less. 

I  thus  heard  the  quartet  from  "Rigoletto," 
the  "Miserere"  from  "II  Trovatore,"  and  the 
scene  preceding  the  intermezzo  from  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  and  heartily  enjoyed  each 
one.  "Carmen"  is  also  announced  as  one  of 
the  operas  from  which  an  excerpt  is  given. 

The  singers  are  all  young,  fresh-voiced,  and 
well  trained,  quite  evidently  the  products  of 
European  conservatories  of  music.  They 
probably  made  a  much  better  impression  in 
opera  than  they  would  have  done  in  concert, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  their  work  ran 
on  lines  made  perfectly  familiar  to  them  by 
their  training.  Judging  from  the  names  and 
varying  aspects  of  the  singers  they  are  of 
different  nationalities,  some  of  them  French, 
some  Italian,  and  some  American.  The  pre- 
liminary announcement,  however,  states  that 
they  are  all  from  the  Milan  Opera  House, 
Italy,  and  the  performance  was  fully  in  ac- 
cord   with    Italian   standards. 

Tosephixe   Hart   Phelps. 


MLLE.   LA  GAL 


This  year  the  Summer  School  authorities 
of  the  University  of  California  made  a  radi- 
cal innovation  by  engaging  Mile.  La  Gai,  the 
professional  French  danseuse,  to  give  lessons 
in  dancing  to  the  co-eds.  It  was  a  great  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  art  of  dancing  as  es- 
tablished by  European  standards,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  petite  ■  Frenchwoman  success- 
fully handled  some  fifteen  hundred  pupils. 
Mile.  La  Gai  selected  a  dozen  of  them  to 
(  assist  her  in  a  dancing  act  which  was  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  added  to  this  week's 
programme  at  the  Orpheum,  and  which  has 
;  greatly  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  local  people 
I  on  account  of  the  incognito  of  the  young 
amateurs  who  took  part. 

Mile.  La  Gai  has  worked  up  a  very  pretty 
five-part  act,  called  'Danse  de  Renaissance," 
in  which  she  herself,  figuring  as  the  "pre- 
miere danseuse,"  is  charmingly  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  fresh-faced  girls  who  serve  as 
the  ballet. 

Mile.    La  Gai  also  gives  a   solo  dance,    "La 
Camargo,"    in    which,    daintily    garbed    in    a 
seventeenth-century    costume,    all    puffed    and 
panniered,    and    flowered    and    garlanded,    she 
looked  like  a  dainty  bisque  statuette  come  to 
life.      The   little    Frenchwoman    shows   herself 
J  the    mistress    of    her    graceful    art,    and    her 
:   technic    is    so    highly    finished    that    it    is    ap- 
parent   at   a    glance    that    she   is   an    European 
product,    as    she    whirls    and    pirouettes    around 
the   stage,   dancing   on   her  toes  in   the   Conti- 
;  nental    style,    and    joining    graceful    gestures 
1  and    postures    to    the    skilled    passes    of    her 


The  library  of  the  British  Museum  contains 
upward  of  600.000  playbills,  bound  in  340 
volumes. 


After  a  Hot  Day 
on  the  Beach 

There  is  nothing  more 
grateful  than  to  wash  or 
bathe  in  water  to  which 
has  been  added  a  liberal 
dash  of  the  genuine 

Murray©:  Lanman's 

l,The  Original,  Century-old) 

Florida  Water 


It  soothes  the 
skin,  cools  the 
smart  of  sunburn,  and  leaves 
a  most  enjoyable  sense  of 
comfort.  After  the  bath  its 
fragrance,  clinging  to  the  per- 
son lends  it  an  added  charm. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DRUGGISTS 
AND    PERFUMERS 
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Booklet  "Beauty  mid  UwilUi" 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  next  week  a 
great  new  show.  Mile.  Natalie  and  M.  Fer- 
rari, the  latest  European  terpsichorcan  sen- 
sation, will  head  the  hill,  presenting  the  classic 
and  modern  dances  which  have  made  them 
famous.  They  are  said  to  eclipse  all  their 
predecessors  and  to  furnish  one  of  the  most 
delightful    acts    ever    presented    in    vaudeville. 

The  Hayward  Stafford  Company,  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  which  are  Harry  R.  Hay- 
ward  and  Frances  Stafford,  will  appear  in 
Mr.  Hayward's  new  sketch,  "The  Devil  Out- 
witted," which  contains  a  complete  story  and 
holds   attention    from   the    outset. 

Miss  Josephine  Dun  fee,  the  gifted  young 
prima  donna,  will  prove  a  pleasant  feature  of 
the  programme.  The  concert  and  operatic 
stages  have  known  her  for  several  years. 
Miss  Dunfee's  first  appearance  on  the  ope- 
ratic stage  was  as  prima  donna  for  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  Opera  Company,  in  which 
she  sang  a  large  repertory.  In  vaudeville 
Miss  Dunfee  has  arranged  a  programme 
which  includes  one  operatic  number,  but  is 
composei  principally  of  lighter  music. 

Will  Rogers,  "the  Oklahoma  Cowboy,"  will 
exhibit  his  skill  with  the  lariat.  He  does  not, 
however,  rely  entirely  on  his  wonderful 
ability  with  the  rope  for  his  success,  for  he 
is  the  possessor  of  a  sly  and  quaint  humor 
which  is  extremely  effective  and  greatly  in- 
creases   his    popularity. 

Britt  Wood,  "the  Juvenile  Jester,"  who  in 
the  guise  of  a  "boob"  recently  made  an  im- 
mense hit  by  the  manner  in  which  he  played 
upon  a  harmonica,  will  return  for  next  week 
only,  in  compliance  with  a  generally  ex- 
pressed wish. 

Marie  and  Billy  Hart  will  display  their 
ability  and  versatility  in  their  own  novel 
comedy  skit,  "The  Circus  Girl,"  which  proved 
an  immense  hit  both  in  London  and  New 
York. 

With  this  bill  the  Transatlantic  Trio  and 
the  eminent  actress,  Bertha  Kalich,  will  con- 
clude  their  engagements. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre, 

George  E.  Delmore  and  William  de  Graff 
Lee,  two  of  America's  foremost  athletic  gym- 
nasts, are  the  main  box-office  attraction  on 
the  billboard  of  eight  brand  new  acts  which 
opens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  Both  men 
enjoy  the  distinction  among  vaudeville  per- 
formers of  being  the  most  artistic  athletic 
poseurs  before  the  footlights.  They  work  on 
swaying  trapezes  and  aerial  ladders  pitched 
at  an  angle  that  almost  defies  the  law  of 
gravity,  and  offer  a  routine  of  stunts  that 
are    genuine    "thrillers." 

Another  big  feature  on  the  bill  is  the  spe- 
cial tour  of  dainty  Olive  Briscoe,  the  fetching 
singing  comedienne.  Miss  Briscoe  has  an 
exclusive  routine  of  patter  and  songs  written 
for  her  by  Junie  McCree,  and  her  mimicry 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  entertaining 
in  vaudeville. 

Charlie  Reilly,  the  handsome  young  Irish 
tenor,  with  his  own  company,  is  returning 
with  a  new  playlet  of  the  Emerald  Isle  by 
Walter  Montague,  entitled  "Irish  Hearts." 
The  sketch  abounds  in  pretty  love  situations 
and    Reilly   sings   several    Irish   ballads. 

Bombay  Deerfoot,  who  lays  claim  to  being 
a  genuine  Sioux  Indian,  has  a  real  novelty  in 
rope  lassoing  and  juggling. 

Belle  and  Jones  have  a  neat  singing  act 
with  clever  repartee. 

A  beautiful  posing  offering,  featuring  Esma 
Kartoff,  premiere  danseuse,  assisted  by  eight 
dancing  girls,  will  show  "A  Grecian  Idyll." 

A  long,  lanky  comedian  is  Peg,  who  with 
his  cute  little  partner,  has  one  of  the  fastest 
fun-making  skits  on  the  bill.  Comedy  movies 
will   round  out  the  show. 


The  Jew  in  Music. 
Nearly  every  great  composer  has  been 
called  a  Jew  some  time  in  his  career.  Mo- 
zart (whose  real  name  was  Ozart,  without 
the  M  i  had  Jewish  features.  When  he  was 
brought  before  Maria  Theresa  at  Vienna  that 
great  empress  sharply  asked:  "Has  the  child 
been  baptized  ?"  On  being  told  he  had,  she 
said ;  "A  genius  must  not  be  a  Jew." 
Apochrphal  or  not,  this  is  an  interesting 
story,  though  not  so  much  so  as  Rossini's 
witty  request :  "Don't  bury  me  in  a  Jewish 
cemetery."  Rossini  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  Hebraic  origin.  Verdi  looked  Jewish. 
So  did  Weber — the  latter  "suspiciously"  so. 
A.  E.  Keeton  in  an  article  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  London  Contemporary  Review  "The 
Jew  in  Music")  didn't  hesitate  to  suspect 
Chopin — Szopen  was  the  real  Polish  name,  a 
Jewish  one.  Chopin's  father  hailed  from 
Nancy,  France,  a  city  of  many  Jewish  in- 
habitants. Even  Beethoven  does  not  escape. 
Saint-Saens  had  Jewish  blood  in  him,  as  had 
Berlioz,  Borodine,  Arthur  Sullivan  (Selig- 
man),  and  Bizet,  the  composer  of  "Carmen" 
(says  Puck).  Bach  was  more  Jewish  look- 
ing than  Wagner,  but  was  of  Hungarian  ori- 
gin. Wagner's  mother's  name,  Bertz,  is 
Jewish.     She  was  as  Jewish  in  appearance  as 


Geyer.  Schumann's  name  is  Jewish-German, 
but  he  was  pure  Saxon.  Schubert  was  Aus- 
trian. Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer  and  Gold- 
mark,  of  course,  are  Jewish.  Richard  Strauss 
is  a  puzzle.  His  name  is  unqualifiedly  Jewish, 
his  father  looked  like  one  (he  was  first 
hornist  in  the  Munich  Opera),  but  Richard 
is  an  out  and  out  Bavarian.  His  mother  was 
a  Pschorr,  daughter  of  the  Munich  brewer. 
The  music  of  Wagner,  Strauss,  and  Goldmark 
is  notably  Oriental  in  color  and  intensity.  All 
the  celebrated  singers  and  virtuosi  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  Jewish  origin:  Thalberg, 
Rubinstein,  Paganini  (who  looked  as  Jewish 
as  the  "Kol  Nidrei"),  Joachim,  Wieniawski, 
Karl  Tausig,  Joseffy,  Rosenthal,  D'Albert, 
Busoni,  Godowski,  Pachmann,  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Milka  Ternina,  the  Garcia  family — Spanish 
Jews;  Patti,  on  the  Patti,  not  the  Barili  side; 
Josef  Hofmann,  Mischa  Elman ;  the  list  is 
as  long  as  from  here  to  Jericho.  No  one  need 
be  ashamed  to  be  musician  or  virtuoso  of 
Jewish  origin,  though  I  know  some  that  are; 
they  even  change  their  names  to  fool  them- 
selves,  but  do   not   fool  the   world. 


Tina  Lerner  and  "Willy  Burmester  Coming. 
The  ."assisting  artists"  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  element  in  the  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  forthcoming  season.  The 
instrumentalist  or  singer  securing  an  en- 
gagement must  be  of  great  and  matured 
ability.  Two  "assisting  artists"  of  the  first 
rank  secured  for  the  coming  season  are  Tina 
Lerner,  the  beautiful  and  talented  Russian 
pianist,  and  Willy  Burmester,  the  eminent 
German  violinist.  Miss  Lerner,  whose  beauty 
and  personality  are  a  combination  of  win- 
some charm  and  forceful  magnetism,  has  suc- 
cessfully appeared  with  practically  all  the 
great  symphony  orchestras  of  Europe,  and 
her  tour  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  tri- 
umphs. Willy  Burmester's  appearances  are 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  idol  of  Berlin, 
the  musical  centre  of  the  world,  Burmester 
is  declared,  by  all  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
heard  him,  to  be  a  truly  great  player.  For 
years  he  has  concertized  in  every  European 
art  centre  with  success,  his  drawing  power  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  being  equaled 
only  by  Ysaye.  Miss  Lerner's  and  Mr.  Bur- 
mester's appearances  are  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  W.  Healy,  and  will  be  confined  to 
two  recitals  at  the  Cort  Theatre  and  two  ap- 
pearances  as   soloist  with   the  orchestra. 


Sulgrave,  quaint  old  England  village,  at- 
tired herself  in  holiday  raiment  recently, 
when  historic  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of 
the  ancestors  of  George  Washington,  was 
formally  handed  over  to  members  of  the  cen- 
tenary committee  as  a  gift  to  the  American 
people.  The  sum  of  $42,500  was  subscribed 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty. At  the  ancient  doorway  of  the  manor 
the  Duke  of  Teck  handed  the  keys  to  Am- 
bassador Page.  At  Queen  Eleanor's  cross, 
erected  by  Edward  I,  and  which  now  stands 
in  a  new  portion  of  the  city  of  Northampton, 
the  spot  where  the  emigrating  Washingtons 
took  leave  of  the  family,  the  centenary  party 
was  received  by  the  mayor  and  local  officials 
of  Northampton,  also  in  robes.  A  reception 
and  luncheon  followed  in  the  Guildhall.  The 
mayor  and  committee  members  then  visited 
the  country  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  whose  an- 
cestors were  related  to  the  Washingtons,  and 
viewed  other  Washingtonian  shrines. 


Recently  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
6500  school  children  played  the  fiddle,  3500 
being  heard  in  the  afternoon,  the  others  in 
the  evening.  The  children  ranged  in  age 
from  eight  to  sixteen.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  players,  the  conductor-in-chief  had 
to  be  helped  simultaneously  by  two  sub-con- 
ductors. One  would  suppose  the  results  must 
have  been  excruciating,  but  one  of  the  leading 
critics  avers  that  "the  performances  were 
most   stimulating." 


The  Prix  de  Rome  of  music  has  been 
awarded  this  year  to  Marcel  Dupre.  The 
subject  of  the  cantata  this  year  was  "Eros 
and  Psyche,"  containing,  as  usual,  the  three 
roles  which  are  written  for  soprano,  tenor, 
and  bass.  The  artists  who  executed  M.  Du- 
pre's  composition  were  Mile.  Montjovet,  MM. 
Foix  and  Dupre,  of  the  Opera  Comique,  ac- 
companied at  the  piano  by  that  very  accom- 
plished player,  Jean   Verd. 


Applause  is  never  accorded  the  artists  at 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  Curtain  calls  are 
never  allowed.  Realism  and  naturalness, 
above  everything  else,  are  striven  for. 
Priests  are  not  allowed  to  witness  theatrical 
performances  in  Russia,  but  several  of  the 
leading  churchmen  in  Moscow  never  fail  to 
see  all  the  productions  at  the  Art  Theatre — 
from   behind   the   scenes. 


"Sari,"  the  operetta  which  Henry  W. 
Savage  is  putting  on  tour,  is  pronounced 
Shar-ee,  neither  syllable  being  accented. 
Mizzi  Hajos,  who  is  Sari,  is  Mitzie  Hy-os 
when  her  name  is  correctly  spoken. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


The  Wayside  Spring. 
The  essence  of  the  dew. 

Brewed     i">     hush    o'    night 
And    stored    by    fairies    in 

Alembics    silver    bright. 

This  is  what  is  found 
Ruhbling   brightly    ii[i 

Where   a    rocky    heart 

Is    fashioned    like    a    cup. 

Tli is  is  what  the  gods 
In    the    ancient    days 

Drank,  and  after  gave 
The  glory  of  their  praise. 

Never    drink    was    brewed 

In   a  secret   cell 
Ey    a    chemist    skilled 

In    magic    and    in    spell 

That    with    this    clear    brew 
Ever    can    compare, 

Or   in    such   degree 

Perfect    pureness    share. 

Here    it    bubbles    up 
In    bountiful    supply, 

Offered    freely   to 
Any  passerby! 
-Arthur    Wallace   Peach,    in    New    Yot 


Recontre. 
Sometimes  in   these  alien   streets, 

Here  in  this  strange  time  and  place, 
Almost,  I  stop  to  speak  to  you — 

Thinking   I    see   your    face; 

Your    Very-Self,    your    eyes, 

Your  poised  and  perfect  head; 
Almost  I  start  and  say  your  name — 
Forgetting    you    are    dead. 
-Arthur   Ketchum,    in    International    Magazine, 


Summer's  Sleep. 
Summer's   asleep   on  the   hill. 

Lying  under  the  trees, 

Rippled  o'er  by  the  breeze, 
Her  limbs  are  stretched,   rosy  and  still. 

The    cattle   have    eaten    their    fill. 

The    heat    is    ashimmer; 

The    fields    are    aglimmer ; 

The    plowman   goes  plodding; 

Corn  tassels  are   nodding; 

The  catbird   is  panting 

Just  where  the  twig's  slanting; 
Through    the    meadow    goes   sparkling    the    rill. 

With  tired    lids,   listless   and   still, 

Cheeks    redder    than    cherries, 

Lips  stained  by   wild   berries, 

Lies  Summer  asleep  on  the  hill. 

—From     "Driftwood     and     Foam,"     by     Cary     F. 

Jacobs. 


As  Days  Go  Down  the  West. 
As  days  go   down   the  west,    and   tender  stars 

All  rimmed  about  with  heavens  blue  come  forth 
And    set   their   light-ships    in   the   trackless   sea 

Whose    highways    stretch    away    from    south    to 
north, 
I   think   how  days   have   risen   in   the   east 

And  flashed  like  meteors  from  hill  to  hill. 
Set  full  of  sunny  hours,  till  evening  came 

To  close  them  like   rose-petals  soft  and  still. 

And  that  my  work  but   poorly   hath  been   done, 

And   that   my  day   in    idleness   hath  set. 
With  saddened  eyes  I   look  into  the   west 

And   watch   it  pass  away   with  keen   regret. 
Those    precious    moments    lost    in    dreaming    mood, 

Those  perfect   hours    forever  past   me  by! — 
Small    wonder    that    new    stars    are    blurred    with 
tears. 

And  old  days  wafted  heavenward  with  a  sigh. 

— Marion   Manville,    in    Lippincott's  Magazine. 


In  Crypts  Uncandled. 

I   think  they  wear  a  mask  of  apathy 

Who  have  for  long  been  dead:  the  kind  of  pride 
They  knew  in  life  meseems  moves  each  to  hide, 

As  best  he  may,  the  yearning  none  might  see 

In  crypts  uncandled,   where,   eternally, 

They  weave  their  dreams:    the  tide  death   failed 

to   stem, 
Of  gentle  self-respect,   still  pledges  them 

To   feign   indifference  to    what   may   be. 

Yea,  in  that  Winter,  where  no  seeds  are  sown, 
Save  those  of  loneliness,   who   loiter  there, 
As    in   an    antechamber,    veil    despair, 

Meseems,    beneath    a   hebetude    of  stone: 

So  many  Springs  gone  by,  while  yet  they  grope 

For   the    lost   latch,    haply    have   smothered    hope. 

— Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher,   in   the  Forum. 


"Peace  Be  with  You." 
"Peace   be    with    you!"      Where    is    there    peace,    I 
cry. 
And   where  can   freedom    find  a  safe   retreat? 
In  storm  and  strife  one  century  goes  by, 
Another  comes  with  gory  hands  and  feet. 

The   Prince  of    Peace  again    is  crucified, 

For  Justice   from  her  high   estate  is  burled; 

The  ancient  metes  and  bounds  are  thrust  aside 
By  Ca:sars  who  would  have  and  hold  the  world. 

The  hosts  go   forth  as  in   the  days  of  Saul, 
And    Gog  and    Magog  gather    for  the   fight; 

And   lo!  the  Celt,  the  Saxon  and   the  Gaul 
Divide    IHs    raiment    with    the    Muscovite. 

The    Mongol    hordes  are  on   the  inarch   once  more, 
Their    Dragon    banners    flaunt    the    eastern    sky ; 

From    Manchu    battlements    we   hear    the    roar, 
And    faint    and    far   the    Macedonian   cry. 

"Vengeance    is    mine.''    He    satlli;    "I    will    repay." 
What   He   hath    promised    that    will    lie   perform: 

And    if,    unmindful   of  His   sovran    sway. 

We  sow  the  whirlwind,   we  shall  reap  the  storm. 

—From     ■■The     Wooing     of     the    Rose    and     Other 
Poems,"    by   Lucius   Ilarwood   Foote. 


Display  of  Guerin  Orieinals 
Commencing  Auyust  15  there-  is  to 
interesting  display  of  the  reproductions  of 
Jules  Guerin's  originals  at  Paul  Elder's,  last- 
ing through  the  following  week.  Most  note- 
worthy are  his  gems  of  Egypt.  One  that 
stands  out  in  dignified  grandeur  as  a  memory 
is  a  ruined  portion  of  the  "Columns  of  the 
Sun"  in  Baalbeo.  "The  Great  Colonade  of 
the  Temple  of  Luxor."  with  its  reflection  in 
the  ripples  that  wash  its  base,  is  but  another 
example  of  a  study  in  blue.  One  more  of 
moment  is  the  "Mount  of  Olives"  as  seen 
from  Jerusalem,  marked  by  its  low  domes 
and  turrets  in  colorful  effect.  Others  are 
"The  Market  Place  of  Damascus,"  "The 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Delia  Salute"  in 
Venice,  and  the  notable  "Doge's  Palace." 


Koshroma,  where  the  first  Czar  of  Russia 
was  crowned,  is  a  pretty  town  of  45,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  also  known  for  its  beautiful 
monastery  of  Ipatiev.  founded  in  1330,  but 
the  town  itself  is  much  older.  It  was  in  this 
old  monastery  that  Mikhael  Feodorovitch 
Romanow,  who  later  became  Czar,  was  hidden 
when  pursued  by  the  Poles.  He  was  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanows  and  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Czar.  Before  him  the 
house  of  Rurik  had  ruled  over  Russia  for 
seven   centuries. 


Electricity  and  Crops. 

Some  of  the  Yolo  farmers,  finding  that 
with  pumps  driven  by  electric  power  they 
can  obtain  an  abundant  flow  of  water  just 
when  they  need  it,  are  raising  at  least  two 
or  three  crops  a  year,  one  of  grain  and 
one  of  corn  or  pumpkins,  all  on  the  same 
tract  of  land ;  which,  clearly  shows  that 
diversified  farming  has  taken  a  foothold 
in  Yolo  County.  <Ji  alfalfa  from  five  to 
six  crops  are  harvested  each  year,  yielding 
from   eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre. 

In  installing  a  pumping  plant  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  water-bearing 
stratum  of  gravel  by  boring  a  small  test- 
well.  After  finding  the  distance  to  gravel, 
the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  stratum, 
a  series  of  wells,  usually  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  are  bored  and  cased  up  with 
a  casing  properly  perforated.  By  testing 
each  well  with  a  small  six-inch  centrifu- 
gal pump,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  pump  that  may  be  con- 
nected to  two  or  more  wells  to  give  a 
certain  volume  of  water.  Any  reputable 
pump  firm  can  tell  the  power  required  to 
lift  that  volume  of  water.  The  farmer  is 
then  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  to  furnish  the  required  horse- 
power for  a  term  of  years.  The  com- 
pany, which  now  supplies  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  California  with  "Pacific  Serv- 
ice," so  thoroughly  covers  its  great  terri- 
tory that  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  it  to 
string  a  wire  to  the  farm  and  so  give  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  the  required  power  with- 
out delay. 

Now  that  irrigation  has  so  far  devel- 
oped the  farmer  is  looking  to  additional 
uses  for  electric  power.  The  dairyman, 
especially,  finds  that  by  installing  motors 
to  chop  feed  or  to  fill  silos  he  obtains  an 
economic  advantage.  Another  feature  is 
the  introduction  of  refrigerating  plants 
for  cooling  milk  and  cream  before  ship- 
ment to  the  larger  centres  of  distribution, 
such  as  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 

All  this,  including  pumping,  refrige- 
rating, and  economic  fodder-handling,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  electric  light  in  the 
dairy,  tends  to  closer  knit  the  farm  life 
with  the  business  life  of  the  metropolis. 
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RPHF11M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

M  ULUlil  Btbl«n  Stockton  and  Pmdl 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  7  heatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

MLLE.  NATALIE  and  M.  FERRARI,  Pre- 
miere Classic  and  Modern  Dancers;  HAY- 
WARD-STAFFORD  Company  in  "The  Devil 
Outwitted,"  a  semi-classic  bv  Harry  Hayward; 
JOSEPHINE  DUNFEE,  Late  Prima  Donna  of 
tin.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera  Company; 
WILL  ROGERS,  "the  Oklahoma  Cowboy"; 
BRITT  WOOD,  ■the  Juvenile  Jester";  MA- 
RIE and  BILLY  HART,  presenting  "The  Cir- 
cus Cirl";  THE  TRANSATLANTIC  TRIO; 
Last  Week.  BERTHA  KALICH  ami  Her  Com- 
pany in  the  Epilogue  to  Echegaray's  "Mariana." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays).    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


GEORGE  DELMORE  and  WM.  de  GRAFF 
LEE,  America's  l-'nremost  and  Artistic  Gym- 
nasts, in  a  Study  in  Klack  and  White; 
CHARLIE    REILLY   and   Company    in   "IRISH 

HEARTS,"  ;i  Tale  of  limerick  Town,  by 
Walter  Montague;  BELLE  and  JONES, 
Smart  Patter  and  Songs;  BOMBAY  DEER- 
FOOT,  Si.,n>;  Indian  Juggler;  "A  GRECIAN 
IDYLL."  8  Dancing  and  Posing  Girls,  with 
Esma  Kartoff,  Premiere  Danseuse;  PEG  and 
THE      LIMIT,      n      Real      Vaudeville      Novelty; 

COMEDY   MOVIES. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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VANITY  FAIR. 
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then,  should  the  wife 

it   her  husband  shall 

take  her  to  business  with 

The     French     have    always    been    sensitive 
about    the    intrusion    of    women    into    gi 
mental    matte:-  re    supposed    to   be    a 

sentimental  people,  but  actually  they  are  in- 
tensely bust:  ssli  Far  more  businesslike 
than  we  are.  They  look  upon  their  president 
official  position  in  just  the 
same  r  liceman,  and 
they  have  strong  objections  to  anything  with 
.out  it  or  with  the  sugges- 
iamily  caste.  But  then  of  course 
the  French  have  had  some  experience  of  the 
official  woman,  and  the  memory  of  her  smarts. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  the  cause  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  ensuing 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  Empress  Josephine 
was  by  no  means  a  heroine,  and  Marie  Louise 
was  even  less  so.  while  the  Empress  Eugenie 
maj  fairly  be  described  as  the  evil  genius  of 
the  French  people  and  one  of  the  substantial 
oity  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  It  would  have  been  better  for  their 
country  if  these  ladies  had  been  less  con- 
spicuous and  if  their  influence  upon  state 
affairs  had  been  less  pronounced. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  President  Loubet  and 
also  of  President  Fallieres  to  entertain 
(jueens.  but  tiuse  gentlemen  looked  upon  their 
duties  as  of  an  official  kind  and  to  be  carried 
out  without  the  intervention  of  their  wives. 
If  the  queens  wished  to  go  for  a  drive  it  was 
the  function  of  the  presidents  to  accompany 
them,  and  they  did  so  without  any  fuss  or 
feather-  just  as  my  other  official  would  have 
performed  the  functions  for  which  he  was 
paid.  There  was  no  common-sense  reason 
why  the  president's  wife  should  intervene  any 
's  mother  or  the  presi- 
dent's maiden  aunt.  The  captain  of  the  war- 
ship that  ace  royal  yacht  did  not 
think  it  necess  e  his  wife  with  him 
on  the  bridge.  Why  should  the  president 
think  it  ne<-  -  »  his  wife  with  him 
in  the  carriage?  The  French  people  elected 
M.  Poincare  as  their  presi  ;  did  not 
elect  Mme.  Poincar  whatever. 
They  i  whether  or  not  there  was 
.  1'i.incare.  They  -  that  it 
matter     that    concerned     M.     ' 
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that  the  adult  pioneers  who  follow  it  will 
|y  have  a  rough  time  from  an  undis- 
.  Certainly  chiliren  will  never 
be  injured  by  anything  that  they  are  taught 
^  normal  and  commonplace.  But 
that  is  just  where  we  find  the  confusion  in 
such  matters  as  this.  We  confuse  what  is 
primarily  wrong  with  what  is  only  secondarily 
wrong,  that  is  to  say  with  what  is  wrong 
merely  because  we  think  it  to  be  wrong.  Let 
us  remember  carefully  that  thinking  a  thing 
to  be  wrong  does  actually  make  it  wrong. 
We  do  not  excuse  an  act  by  pointing  out  that 
only  a  convention  has  been  broken  and  that 
the  act  itself  is  not  essentially  or  primarily 
wrong.  It  is  not  primarily  wrong  for  a 
woman  to  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  open  street. 
Morally  there  is  no  difference  between  smok- 
ing and  gum-chewing,  but  to  smoke  a  cigar 
on  the  open  street  is  actually  wrong  because 
those  who  see  a  woman  doing  this  will  as- 
sume her  to  be  a  woman  of  loose  morals  and 
will  therefore  become  victims  of  undesirable 
-  _.  -in.  In  some  countries  it  is  the  height 
of  indelicacy  for  a  woman  to  show  her  face. 
She  may  show  nearly  everything  else,  but  not 
her  face.  If  she  does  show  her  face  she  will 
be  considered  as  a  wanton,  and  therefore  she 
will  be  doing  wrong — not  because  she  shows 
her  face,  but  because  she  offends  a  conven- 
tion and  therefore  excites  thoughts  in  others 
that  they  would  be  better  without.  An  ab- 
stract right  and  wrong  is  by  no  means  the 
test  of  action.  By  all  means  let  us  change 
our  conventions  by  the  more  rational  train- 
ing of  children  or  otherwise,  but  an  open 
defiance  of  convention  is  neither  wise  nor 
right.  Adults  might  bathe  and  dress  to- 
gether in  perfect  propriety  and  purity.  It  is 
not  the  nude  "that  is  offensive,  but  the  nude 
that  shows  a  guilty  consciousness  by  par- 
tially hiding  itself.  But  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  others  who  knew  them  to  be  doing 
so  or  saw  them  doing  so  ?  Conventions  may 
be  slowly  dissolved,  but  their  sudden  destruc- 
tion is   usually   calamitous. 
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The  other  paragraph,  from  the  London 
Times,  is  to  the  effect  that  ''Prebendary  Web- 
ster, rector  of  All  Souls.  Langham  Place, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alliance  of 
Honor  last  week,  said  he  would  to  God  that 
we  might  have  an  alteration  in  the  dress  of 
our  present  day.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
sometimes  when  he  found  himself  in  an  om- 
nibus opposite  some  lady  who  had  got  an 
open  dress.  It  was  most  disturbing,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  passion  in  men.  It  was 
not  right  that  walking  through  the  public 
streets  or  ridnig  in  public  conveyances  we 
should  be  exposed  to  these  unseemly  ex 
posures  of  our  cities.  He  also  attacked  cer- 
tain theatrical  plays,  and  said  he  had  found 
very  quickly  and  very'  clearly  that  if  he 
wanted  to  remain  pure  he  must  stop  away 
from   the   theatre." 

Prebendary  Webster  is  evidently  a  man  of 
some  courage,  but  we  may  doubt  his  discre- 
tion in  thus  saying  things,  presumably  to  a 
mixed  audience,  that  most  women  are  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  understanding.  The 
usual  reply  of  the  averagely  good  woman  to 
a  complaint  of  feminine  undress  is  that  male 
morals  must  be  at  a  very-  low  ebb  to  be  af- 
fected by  such  things.  But  male  morals  are 
not  lower  than  those  of  women.  They  are 
simply  different,  and  it  may  be  said  that  if 
women  were  to  make  efforts  toward  a  general 
self-restraint  one-half  as  strenuous  as  those 
habitually  made  by  decent  men  toward  a  par- 
ticular self-restraint  the  moral  status  of 
women  would  be  higher  than  it  is.  Virtue  is 
not  a  passive  quality.  It  is  the  successful 
resistance  to  temptation,  and  where  there  is 
no  temptation  there  is  no  resistance,  and 
therefore  no  virtue.  A  mysterious  nature, 
for  reasons  of  her  own.  has  given  to  men 
certain  inclinations  that  are  tempestuous  and 
cyclonic.  The  normal  woman  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  these.  Prebendary  Webster  prob- 
ably spoke  the  exact  truth,  a  very  foolish 
thing  to  do  when  talking  to  women,  an  indis- 
rarely  committed  by  men  who  know- 
that  they  must  perpetually  hold  up  a  mask 
and  spe;  it  when  in  the  presence  of 

the  other  sex. 

•*»*• 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-uie-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service   from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 


Paso  Robles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.     Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt.  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station       Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  ISO 
OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth        Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station        Phone  Oakland  7960 


August  15,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


ung  couple  were  sitting  in  the  concert 

cafe  and  listening  attentively  to  the  orches- 
tra. "What's  that  they're  playing  ?"  he  asked. 
"Aren't  you  ashamed,"  she  answered,  "not 
to  recognize  that!  Why,  that's  Handel's 
Tango  !" 


A  Scot  of  Peebles  said  to  his  friend  Mac- 
Andrew:  'Mac,  I  hear  ye  have  fallen  in 
love  wi"  bonny  Kate  McAllister."  "Weel, 
Sanders.''  Mac  replied,  "I  wis  near — verra 
near — daein'  it  ;  but  the  bit  lassie  had  nae 
siller,  so  I  said  to  maself,  'Mac,  be  a  mon.' 
And  I  wis  a  mon,  and  noo  I  jist  pass  her 
by."  | 

Two  business  men  were  lunching  in  Fifth 
Avenue  when  an  old  graybeard  stumped  by. 
"That's  Brown.  He  works  for  me,"  said  the 
first  business  man.  "He's  an  honest-looking 
chap.  Has  he  got  staying  powers?"  asked  the 
second  business  man.  "He  has  that,"  said  the 
first.  "He  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
76,  and  he's  stayed  there  ever  since." 


The  hostess  asked  the  solid  man  of  her 
guest  list  to  take  a  talkative  young  woman 
in  to  dinner.  The  girl  did  her  best  to  keep 
up  the  conversation,  ranging  from  Wall  Street 
to  the  Mexican  War  and  back.  Only  once  did 
lid  man  desert  the  unfailing  affirmative. 
and  that  was  when  she  asked:  "Do  you  like 
Beethoven's  works  ?"  "Never  visited  them." 
he  replied.     "What  does  he  manufacture?" 


While  admitting  the  general  usefulness  of 
the  genus  "flapper"  as  correspondence  clerks 
a  broker  tells  of  a  terrible  happening,  caused 
by  his  signing  a  letter  in  a  hurry.  The  letter 
was  duly  dispatched,  but  was  speedily  re- 
turned by  the  client  with  some  rather  sar- 
castic remarks.  On  looking  at  the  concluding 
sentence    he    found    the    typist    had    written, 

'business  here  has  been  on  a  more  moral 
basis    today."      Of   course    what    he   said    was 

'normal." 


This  is  a  story  of  a  gunboat  in  Belfast 
Lough  a  short  time  ago.  The  nearest  Ulster 
volunteers  heliographed  a  message  to  her  com- 
mander on  a  Sunday  morning  asking  if  any 
men   were  coming  ashore  to  church,   as,  if  so, 

ithey  wanted  to  form  a  guard  of  honor.  The 
commander  signaled  back,  "Fifty  men  com- 
ing ashore  to  church."  The  guard  of  honor 
was  formed  and  lined  up  to  receive  the  men 
as  ihey  came  ashore.  "Which  church  ?" 
asked  the  commander  of  'he  guard  of  honor. 
"All  to  St.  to  mass,"  was  the  startling 

'  answer.  The  guard  of  honor  disbanded  at 
once. 


Much   over  a  hundred  years   ago,   when  de- 
grees   were    more    in    demand    than    at    the 
•present  time,    Pitcairn,  then   at   Edinburgh,   in 
(order  to  affront  a  Dutch  university,  where  he 
himself  had  graduated  and  where  degrees  had 
been  much  prostituted,  sent  for  a  diploma  for 
his    valet,    which    being   granted,    he    sent    for 
another   for   his  horse,   to   which   last   request 
the  rector  replied   that   with   a  view  to   oblige 
him    they    had   consulted    their   records    for    a 
precedent,   but   that   they   could   not  find   one, 
thouyh,    under    the    name    of    Pitcairn,    it    ap- 
that  the  university  had  once  conferred 
honorary  degree  upon  an  ass. 


The  pompous  man  drove  up  to  the  station, 
sprang  down  from  the  seat  of  his  vehicle,  and 
looked    around    inquiringly.      It    was    evident 
.   wanted  somebody  to  watch  his  horse. 
Then  he  spied  a  simple-minded  lad  and  said, 
"Boy.    watch    my    horse    till    I    come    back." 
"Sure."   said   the  boy.  taking   the   reins.     Just 
then    the   locomotive  whistled   and   the   horse, 
:   suddenly,  started  at  full  speed  up  the 
The   boy   stared    after   the   fleeing   ani- 
mal,   and,    as   the    owner   appeared,    exclaimed 
.lief:     "It's  a  good  thing  you  came  now, 
sir.    for    I    couldn't    have    watched    him    much 
•  longer.     He's  most  out  of  sight  now." 


say  that  I  have  seen  about  all  worth  seeing  in 
the  civilized  world.  I  have  visited  the  Holy 
Land  :  1  have  been  to  Jerusalem.  Rome, 
Athens,  Paris.  Vienna.  I  have  seen  the  finest 
pictures,  the  grandest  natural  views,  the 
greatest  sculptures,  the "  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  voice  broke  in:  "Say,  mister,  have 
you  ever  had  the  D.  T.'s  ?"  "No,  sir.  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  have  not."  he  answered  in  a 
shocked  voice.  "But  why?"  "Well,  then,  all 
I   can  say   is.  you  have  seen   nowt." 


Dante       Gabriel       Rossetti       once       showed 
Whistler   a   sketch    and   asked   his   opinion   of 
its    merits.      "It    has    good    points,    Rossetti,"  ' 
said    Whistler.       "Go    ahead    with    it    by    all  i 
means,"     Later  he  inquired  how  it  was  getting 
along.     "All  right,"  answered  Rossetti,  cheer-  ' 
fully.     "I've  ordered  a  stunning  frame  for  it." 
In  due  time  the  canvas  appeared  at  Rossetti's 
house    in    Cheyne    Walk,    beautifully    framed,   i 
"You've    done   nothing    to    it    since    I    saw    it. 
have    you  ?"    said    Whistler.      "Xo-o,"    replied 
Rossetti,    "but    I've    written    a    sonnet    on    the 
subject,    if    you'd    like    to    hear    it."      He    re- 
cited    some     lines     of     peculiar     tenderness. 
"Rossetti."    said    Whistler,    as    the    recitation 
ended,    "take    out   the   picture   and    frame    the 
sonnet." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Gone  Glimmering. 
Where  is  the  what-not,  the  old-fashioned  what-not 

That  stood   in  the  parlor  corner, 
With    its    jumble    of    junk    that    would    trouble    a 
trunk? 
i  Welt,   where  is  poor  little  Jack  Horner?) 

Where  is  the  gallery,   the   old   tin-type  gallery 
Where  we   all   had   our  pictures  taken 

While  we  sat  on  a  chair  or  a  sofa  of  hair? 
(Well,  where  is  the  theory  Bacon?) 

Where  is  the  cycle,  the  old   high  bicycle, 

That    we  knew   as   "the  ordinary," 
On     which     we    took     headers     that     left    us     like 
deaders  ? 

(Well,   where  are  the  lamb  and   Miss   Mary?) 

Where  is  the  album,  the  autograph  album, 

That   used    to  repose  on   the  table, 
Writ  full  of  bad  rhyming  and   lovey-dove  chiming? 

(Well,   where  is  the  Tower  of   Eabel?) 

Where    is    the   agent,    the    lightning-rod   agent, 
Who    used   to    invade   'Possum    Hollow 

And   scare    into    buying   the    farmer's    wife    crying? 
(Well,  where  is  the  ancient  Apollo?) 

Where  is  the  suitlet,  the  seersucker  suitlet, 

We  used  to  adore  with  its  crinkle, 
Until  it  was  rained  on  and  it  we  then  gained  on? 

(Well,  where  is  old   Rip  Van  Winkle?) 

— Robertus  Love,  in  St.  Louis  Republic. 


In  the  old  days,  when  oral  examinations 
were  still  the  thing,  a  California  examining 
board  was  pummeling  an  applicant  with 
questions  from  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  other 
legal  lights.  "I  didn't  study  anything  about 
■  these  fellows,"  complained  the  applicant. 
"What  did  you  study?"  asked  one  of  the 
judges.  "I  studied  the  statutes  of  the  state," 
he  replied.  "I  studied  them  hard.  Ask  me  a 
question  about  them  and  I'll  show  you.  That 
is  where  I  got  my  legal  knowledge."  "My 
young  friend,"  said  one  austere  judge  on  the 
examining  board,  "you  would  better  be  very 
careful,  for  some  day  the  legislature  might 
meet  and   repeal   everything  you  know." 


It  all  happened  in  the  smokeroom  of  one 
of  the  liners  as  she  was  approaching  Liver- 
pool. He  had  during  the  voyage  freely  given 
evidences  of  his  immense  importance,  but  on 
this  ' . ccasion  he  even  triumphed  over  his  for- 
'  mer  exploits.     "Yes,   gentlemen,   I   may   fairly 


The  South  Is  Going  Dry. 
Lay  the  jest  about  the  julep  in  the  camphor  balls 

at  last, 
For  the  miracle  has  happened,  and  the  olden  days 

are    past ! 
That    which    made     Milwaukee     famous    does     not 

foam   in  Tennessee, 
And  the  lid  in  old   Missouri   is  as  tight  locked   as 

can  be: 
And  the  comic-paper  Colonel  and    his  cronies  well 

may  sigh, 
For   the   mint   is   waving  gayly,   and    the    South    is 

going  dry. 

By    the    stillside    on    the    hillside    in    Kentucky    all 

is  still, 
And    the   only  damp    refreshment    must    be   dipped 

up  from  the  rill. 
Nawth    Ca'lina's  stately    ruler   gives   his  soda   glass 

a  shove. 
And   discusses  local   option  with   the    So'th    Ca'lina 

guy- 
It  is  useless  at  the  fountain  to  be  winkful  of  the 

eye. 
For   the  cocktail   glass   is   dusty,    and  the   South    is 

going   dry! 

It  is  "water,  water,  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink!" 

We  no  longer  hear  the  music  of  the  mellow  crys- 
tal clink; 

When  the  Colonel,  and  the  Major,  and  the 
GenVal,  and  the  Jedge 

Meet  to  have  a  little  nip,  to  give  their  appetites 
an  edge; 

For  the  egg-nog  now  is  nogless,  and  the  rye  has 
gone  awry, 

And  the  punch-bowl  holds  carnations,  for  the 
South   is  going  dry! 

All   the   nightcaps  now  have  tassels,  and  are   worn  ! 

upon  the  head! 
Not    the    nightcaps    that    were    taken    when    nobody 

went  to  bed; 
And   the  breeze  above  the  blue-grass   is  as  solemn  1 

as  is  death, 
For  it  bears  no  pungent  clove-tang  on   its  odontic  I 

breath; 
And    each    man  can   walk   the   chalk-line    when    the 

stars  are  in  the  sky. 
For    the    fizz-glass    now    is    fizzless    and    the    South 

is  going  dry! 

Lay  the  jest  about  the  julep  'neath  the  chestnut 
tree  at  last, 

For  there's  but  one  kind  of  moonshine,  and  the 
older  days  are  past, 

The  water  wagon  rumbles  through  the  Southland 
on    its  trip. 

And  it  helps  no  one  to  drop  off  to  pick  up  the 
driver's  whip; 

For  the  mint  beds  now  are  pastures,  and  the  cork- 
screw hangeth  high; 

All  is  still  along  the  stillside,  and  the  South  is 
going  dry!  — The  Times  of  L 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle  ol  she  social  happening! 
ing  the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 

the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  ar..l  Mrs.  George  Winter  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Helen  George  Winter,  to  Mr. 
Charles   Stetson   Wheeler,   Jr.      Mr. 

-     tson  Wheeler  ot 

Mrs.     Dradwav 

Head     and     the  -  ^-     Olive,    and    Jean 

Wheeler.      The   wedding  will   be    an    event    of   the 

near  future. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.  John    T.    Mason   have  announced 
the   engagement   of  their  daughter.    Miss   Katherine 
Fielding.      to      Lieutenant 
Twelfth    Infantry,     U.    S. 
been   set   for    the   wedding. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Chevalier  of  Alameda  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  her  sister,  Miss  Wioi- 
Sara  Gertrude  Holleran,  to  Mr.  Ambrose 
Francis  Gcgan.  Mr.  Gegan  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Ambrose  Francis  Gegan,  a  pioneer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anita  Kertheau  and  Mr. 
John  Fulton  will  take  place  Thursday,  August  19, 
at  the  home  on  Vallejo  Street  of  Miss  Bertheau's 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caesar  Bertheau.  Miss 
Helen  Bertheau  will  be  her  sister's  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  chosen  bridesmaids  are  the  Misses  Helen 
and  Margaret  Fulton.  Mr.  William  Devereaux 
will  attend  Mr.  Fulton  as  best  man  and  the 
,  ill  be  the  Messrs.  Rudolph  and  Richard 
Bertheau. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank    Powers   gave   a    reception  , 
recently    at    the  Arts   and   Crafts   Club  at    Carmel.  | 
The  affair  was  in   honor  of  Mrs.    Powers*  s   sister. 
Mrs.     Emesi    Seton -Thompson,    wife    of    the    well- 
known 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Sunday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Ca- 
sino  at  Tallac. 

-  -  Dorothy  Churchill  entertained  a  coterie 
of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home 
at  X aria- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  their 
niece.  Miss  Dora  Winn,  and  her  fiance,  Dr. 
Lovell    Langstroth. 

Mrs.  Norman  Livennore  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  her  home  in  Ross  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Charles    Goldtbwaite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark  gave  a  picnic  Mon- 
day at  Camp  Abwahnee  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
where  they  are  spending  several  weeks. 

Miss  Leslie  Brown  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  an  informat  tea  given  by  Mrs.  William  Ro- 
maine  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Baron  von  Schroeder,  who  left  a  few  days  later 
for  Germany. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Lynch  was  host  at  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye.  who  left  the  following  day  for  Russia- 
Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  a  moonlight  picnic  Monday  evening  at 
El  Campo. 

Miss  Marian  Zcile  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Miss  Florence  Henshaw  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  home  in  Santa  Barbara  of 
her   parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William   Henshaw. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  the  the  dansant  Monday  afternoon  at 
the   Potter  Hotel    in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Matson  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncheon  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Anna  Van 
Winkle,  who  will  leave  shortly  for  the  East  to  take 
a  post-graduate  course  at   Vassar  College, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham  entertained 
a  number  of  children  at  a  masquerade  dance  Tues- 
day evening  at  their  country  home  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains.  The  affair  was  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  their  son.  Master  Sylvanus  Farn- 
ham. Jr. 

Anita  Bertheau  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  given  by  Miss  Johanna 
Volkmann  at   her  borne  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  luncheon  recently  "given  by  Mrs.  T. 
K.  Tully  at  the  Santa   Barbara  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  at  an  informal  dance  Tues- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael.  The 
affair  was  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  birthday 
of    their    *on,    Mr.    Robert    Rathbone. 

<ieorge  P.  Tallant  wa  ..  bridge- 

tea  recently  at  her  home  on  Upper  Garden   Street 
nta    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Allen  West  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon  recently  at  their 
home   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  d    Moore   gave   a  dinner    re- 

cently   at    their    home    in    K<»s    in    honor    of    Mr*. 
Leslie    Metcalfe    SjflU 

Mr.  and  Mrv  William  Chase  were  the  guests 
•  r  at  a  tea  recently  given  by  Miss  Isabclle 
it   her   home  at   Carmel. 

Captain    Franklin    Button,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 


Hutton    entertained    a    number    of    friends    at    a 
evening    at     their    home    at     Fort 
McDowell. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Rcmi  P.  Schwerin  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Freeman. 

Paymaster  Tohn  Harman.  O.  S.  X-.  gave  a 
tea  on  board  the  V.  S.  S.  /ufJfrr  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality-. 

Mrs.  Roland  Schuman  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  of  her  parents.  Judge  Jeremiah 
Sullivan   and    Mrs.    Sullivan. 

The  wives  of  the  officers  at  the  Presidio  gave 
a  the  dansant  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Officers" 
Club  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the  Thirtieth  In- 
fantry".   wfao   have   recently   returned    from   Alaska. 

Colonel  John  W.  Joyes,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
.-.lertained  a  number  of  friends  over  the 
1   at  their  home  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

Berkeley,  California 
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A  new  oul-of-door  Schoolhouse. 
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Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  sailed  last  Saturday 
for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  indefinitely. 
Mr.  Dosch  has  accepted  a  contract  to  act  as  war 
correspondent,  Mrs.  Dosch,  who  was  formerly 
MJss  Elsie  Sperry,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Sperry  of  Woodside. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  a  party  of  friends 
have  returned  from  an  automobile  trip  to  Crater 
Lake   and    Klamath    Falls. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  and  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Crocker  left  last  week  for  Lake  Tahoe.  Accom- 
panying them  were  the  Misses  Elva  and  Corennah 
De  Pue,  Marion,  Kate,  and  Julia  Crocker,  Beatrice 
Nickel,  Leslie  Miller,  and  Flora  Miller.  They 
have  been  joined  by  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  who  has 
been  visiting  friends  in  the  East- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Josephine  and  Edith  Grant,  re- 
turned recently  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  after 
an  outing  at  their  ranch  near  Mount  Hamilton. 
Miss  Josephine  Grant  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  in  Capitola  with  the  Misses  Lucy  and  Alice 
Hanchett. 

Sir  Ralph  Spencer  Paget  aud  Lady  Paget  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Richard  Chidester  are  en  route  to 
England,  having  been  called  home  by  cable.  They 
spent  a  day  in  this  city  en  route  from  Bishop  to 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  GailHard  Stoney  have  returned 
from  Cisco,  where  they  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
T.   H.   Robertson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Greer  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  to  town  after  a  month's 
visit  in   Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Vandevender  Stott  has  come 
from  New  York  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tirey    L.    Ford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  were  at  last 
accounts  in  London,  where  they  are  making  every 
effort  to  return  to  America. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Jane  Hotaling,  are  in  London  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  home.  They  had  anticipated  re- 
maining abroad  until  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  is  again  occupying 
her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  after  a  four 
months"  visit  in  Europe.  Mr.  Smith  remained  in 
New  York,  but  is  expected  home  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  left  last  week 
for  a  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  Misses  Ernestine  McXear  and  Ysabel  Chase 
have  returned  from  Montecito,  where  they  spent 
two  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feltor>  B.  Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  X.  Felton  have  returned 
from  a  month's  visit  in  the  East.  They  are  occu- 
pying the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Felton's  mother, 
Mrs.    William    R.    Smedberg. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Goldthwaite  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  visit  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fennimore  have  been  spending  the  past  week  at 
Castle  Crags. 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  returned  Sunday  to 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  is  established  with  her 
children  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Moffitt  spent  a 
week  in  town  superintending  the  remodeling  of 
her  home  on  Broadway.  Dr.  Moffitt's  sister.  Mrs. 
John  Lynch,  with  her  children  and  little  Mar- 
guerite Doubleday.  have  come  from  the  East  to 
spend  several  weeks  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.    Moffitt. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  have  returned 
from   Santa  Barbara. 

M;ss  Helen  Chesebrough  has  been  spending  the 
past  two  weeks  with  Miss  Kate  Brigham  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  have  gone  to 
Lake  Tahoe  to  spend  two  weeks. 

Miss  Frances  Jojliffe  has  arrived  safely  in  New 
York  from  Europe,  where  she  has  been  spending 
the    past    six    months. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Harry     Horsley     Scott     have    ar- 
rived   in    Mcilford.    Oregon,    where    they    are    the 
';    brother    and    sister-in-law, 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Frank  Preston. 

Mr.     Murray     Sargent     has    arrived     from     New 

Haven  and  has  joined  his  wife  and  young  son  in 

,    where    they    have    been    spending    the 

summer    with    Mrs.    Sargent's    mother    and    sisters. 

iningham  and  the  Misses  Sara  and 

Cunningham. 

Mrs.    B.    J.    Iloffackcr    is    contemplating    leaving 
shortly   for  her  annual   trip  to  New   York  to   visit 
Mr.  John   HoiFackcr,   and   her  sister.   Mrs. 
Philip  Woostcr. 

rncs    S.    Whitney   and    Mrs.    Whitney,    who 

Europe    on    their    wedding    trip,    were    at 

tints   in    Berlin.      Mrs.    Whitney,    who    was 

formerly    Miss    Elizabeth    Goodrich,    is   a    sister   of 

Mr.    Chauncey  Goodrich,   fiance  of   Miss  Hcnrictte 

Bland  ing, 

Mrs.    R.    P.    Schwerin.    Hiss    Arabella    Schwcrin, 

ler     Richard     Schwcrin     arc     planning     to 

K-mhcr    15    f.>r    New    York.      They   will   be 

accompanied    by    Masters    K-.:-  and    Os- 

'kcr,    who    with    young    Schwcrin    will    re- 


turn to  the  Pomfret  Preparatory  School  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  has  returned  from  San 
Mateo,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Templeton   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Ozro  W.  Childs  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Emmeline  Childs,  are  established  at  the  Hotel  Pot- 
ter, having  given  up  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  William 
A.  Brackenridge,  who  has  returned  from  Pasa- 
dena to  Montecito.  Miss  Childs  is  receiving  con- 
gratulations upon  her  exhibition  dances  at  a  the 
dansant  which  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
i  Cottage  Hospital.  During  her  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  last  winter  Miss  Childs 
made  many  friends  in  this  city. 

Miss  Alicia  Morgan  left  last  week  for  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  she  will  spend  two  weeks  with 
friends  enjoying  an  outing  in  the  Tahoe  country- 
Miss  Lily  O'Connor  left  last  week  with  Mrs. 
William  Holmes  McKittrick  for  Santa  Barbara. 
Mrs.  McKittrick  is  rapidly  recovering  from  her 
recent    illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Finnell  of  Chico  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Helen  Finnell,  have  joined 
a  coterie  of  friends  who  are  spending  the  summer 
in    Inverness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  and  their  four  little 
sons  are  home  again  after  an  outing  on  Bolinas 
Bay. 

Major  John  C.  Giimore,  Jr..  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  V.  S.  A.,  adjutant  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
i  Artillery  District,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Fort 
Miley.  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Worden  to 
act  as  umpire  in  the  field  exercises  to  be  held  by 
the  companies  of  the  Coast  Artillery'  Corps  sta- 
tioned at  the  Puget  Sound  coast  defense  between 
August  15  and  28,  returning  here  upon  completion 
\  of    such    duties. 

Captain  William  R.  Piatt,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  inspector-instructor  of  militia  for  this 
state,  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  camp  of  in- 
struction of  the  Coast  Artillery  Reserves  to  be 
held  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  between  August  15  and 
29.  He  will  have  general  supervision  over  the 
work  of  the  reserves  while  in  camp. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Dudley  Pierce,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Pierce,  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting 
her  brother,  Major  Samuel  Bottoms,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
his  apartments  on  Van  Xess  Avenue. 

Lieutenant  Howard  Granville  Sharpe,  L .  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Sharpe  are  visiting  the  latter's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Steinhart,  in  Santa  Clara. 
!  Lieutenant  Lester  Baker,  L".  S.  A.,  has  returned 
to  Fort  Miley  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hogan  and  Miss  Dorothy  Hogan  in  San 
■  Mateo. 

Brigadier-Genera!  Charles  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  commander  of 
the  artillery  district  of  New  York  and  Xew  Eng- 
1  land,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Totten,  Xew  York, 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Barry,  L".  S.  A.,  to  command  a  station  in  the 
Philippines. 

Lieutenant  George  H.  Wright  has  arrived  from 
the  Philippines  for  a  brief  visit- 
Major  Haldimand  Putnam  Young,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Young  have  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Nevada  City  and  will  soon  move  into  their  new 
apartment  on  Webster  Street  near  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan;  formerly  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  is  visiting  her  parents,  Judge  T.  Z. 
Blakeman  and  Mrs.  Blakeman,  at  their  ranch  in 
Sonoma  County.  Since  her  arrival  her  husband. 
Captain  McMillan,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted 
to  regimental  adj  utant  and  ordered  from  Boston 
to  Fort  Totten.  New  York. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  sailed  July  30  for  Europe  after  a  visit  in 
Crawford,  New  Jersey,  with  General  Leon  A. 
Matile,  U.   S.  A.,  and 'Mrs.    Matile. 

Mrs.  Henry'  Kent  Hewitt  left  Wednesday  for 
the  East  to  meet  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Hewitt, 
U.  S.  X.,  who  is  en  route  home  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Xebraska.  Mrs.  Hewitt,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Floride  Hunt,  has  been  spending  the  past  two 
months  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Randell  Hunt. 
Since  their  marriage  a  year  ago  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.    Hewitt    have   resided  at   Annapolis. 

Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove,  U-  S.  X..  left  last 
week  for  Coronado,  where  he  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Kirkwood  Donavin  aud  her  little  son  have 


gone    East   to  join   her  husband,   Lieutenant    Dona- 
vin.   U.    S.    X.,    at    Annapolis. 

Mrs.    Roland    W.    Schumann    has  gone   to    Coro-  1 
nado    to  join   her   husband.    Paymaster    Schumann, 
I".    S.    N.j    who    arrived    Monday   on   the    U.    S.    >. 
California   from   Mexican  waters.      Mrs.   Schumann 
was   accompanied   by    Miss   Edith    Rucker. 


The  home  in  Oakland  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Van  Sicklen  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Van  Sicklen  was  for- 
merly Miss  Susan  Harold  of  Fruitvale. 

•*m+- 

The  home  of  Dr.  Alfred  Baker  Spaulding 
and  Mrs.  Spaulding  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Spaulding  was 
formerly   Miss   Mary   Polhemus. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son.  I 
Mrs.    Brownell    was    formerly    Miss    Sophia 
Pierce. 


Organized  and  managed  by  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com-* 
pany,  a  great  corn  show  will  be  held  at  Walla 
Walla,  Xovember  25-28.  It  will  call  the  at-  . 
tention  of  the  world  to  Washington  and  Idaho 
as  corn-producing  states,  and  results  of  the 
widespread  publicity  which  this  unusual  event 
will  receive  will  in  the  end  redound  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  states  mentioned.  A  corn 
show  is  something  of  a  novelty  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  where  fruit  exhibits  generally 
hold  public  attention.  In  this  instance  com- 
petition is  open  to  every  one  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company's  lines  in  Oregon. 
Washington,  or  Idaho.  All  prize-winning  ex- 
hibits are  to  become  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany for  exhibition  and  seed  purposes. 


Forced  to  sell  my  home  in  beautiful  Clare- 
mont  district,  Berkeley.  Cost  $11,000;  will 
sell  for  $8500.     Box  45.  the  Argonaut, 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTXA2TD,   ORZGOH. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate.  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTEB.    BTTFERIOB, 
St.    Helens    Hull. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  ot 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doers  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catal^s ue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Decorator  and  Furnisher 

(Late  473  Fifth  Avenue) 
Now  at 

57th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 

PARIS  LONDON  NEW  YORK 

I~" VHE  most  exclusive  studios  in  New  York  for  the  com- 
-*■  plete  furnishing  of  high-class  houses.  French  and  English 
Period  Furniture,  Oak  and  Painted  Panelled  Interiors,  Marble 
and  Wood  Mantels,  Electric  Fixtures,  Tapestry  Panels,  English 
Upholstered  Furniture,  Private  Collection  of  English  Printed 
Linens,  Silks,  Brocades,  etc.  French  and  English  Wall  Papers 
of  Exclusive  Designs  and  Colorings. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Auditor  Thomas  F.  Boyle  has  filed  with 
the  supervisors  a  statement  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  for  the  past  fiscal  year, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $19,159,934.97. 
Of  this  sum  $4,283,106.42  was  for  general 
salaries,  $2,200,782.67  for  salaries  and  main- 
tenance in  the  board  of  works,  $1,879,1S7.76 
for   the   common-school   fund. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Beatty,  widow  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Wil- 
liam H.  Beatty,  is  bequeathed  his  entire  es- 
tate in  his  will,  which  has  been  filed  for  pro- 
bate by  his  son,  Henry  Oscar  Beatty,  who  is 
named  as  executor.  Justice  Beatty's  only  spe- 
cific bequest  was  of  his  law  library,  which 
he  devised  to  his  son. 


Lieutenant-Commander  George  C.  Sweet. 
United  States  Navy,  has  been  appointed  cen- 
sor of  the  Pacific  Coast  wireless  stations,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Sunday 
to  take  up  his  new  duties,  which  will  continue 
as   long  as   the   European   war. 


A  large  force  of  men  and  teams  is  at  wort 
grading  Corbett  Road — hereafter  to  be  known 
as  Portola  Boulevard — along  the  line  of  St. 
Francis  Wood.  Under  the  agreement  with 
the  city,  Portola  Boulevard  is  to  be  graded, 
widened,  and  realigned  from  the  intersection 
of  Sloat  Boulevard  over  the  hills  toward  the 
city  for  a  distance  of  6000  feet. 


On  Friday  of  last  week  Mayor  Rolph  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Henry  U.  Branden- 
stein  from  the  board  of  fire  commissioners. 
Brandenstein,  in  resigning,  explained  that  he 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  administration. 
He  has  been  long  in  the  city  service,  was  a 
member  of  the  Taylor  board  of  supervisors, 
and  a  park  commissioner  in  1909. 


The  board  of  supervisors,  by  a  vote  of 
twelve  to  four,  on  Monday  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  grant  permission  to  cafes  other 
than  those  on  the  Barbary  Coast  and  in  the 
residence  districts  to  conduct  dancing  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  liquor. 


Public  memorial  services  were  held  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  wife 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  toi  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  will  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Folsom  Street     -    -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
custom-house  closed  at  two  o'clock.  Busi- 
ness after  that  hour  was  confined  to  the  en- 
trance and  clearance  of  vessels. 

The  zoo  at  Golden  Gate  Park  has  been 
temporarily  increased  by  the  loan  of  twenty 
ostriches.  The  birds  are  the  property  of  a 
farm  at  Forty-Seventh  Avenue  and  Cabrillo 
Street,  recently  disbanded.  The  collection 
has  been  placed  in  an  enclosure  near  the  ten- 
nis courts,  between  the  main  and  south 
drives.  

David  I.  Mackey  has  filed  suit  in  the  su- 
perior court  against  H.  S.,  Carrie,  May  E., 
and  Arthur  F.  Bridge,  administrators  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Frederick  W.  Bridge,  to  re- 
cover $50,000  damages  for  alleged  fraud  and 
conspiracy.  Mackey  alleges  that  he  was  a 
partner  of  Bridge  in  the  sale  of  Alameda 
County  real  estate  and  that  Bridge  at  his 
death  in  April,  1913,  had  $60,000  belonging 
to   this   partnership. 


A  requisition  was  sent  Monday  to  the  civil 
service  commission  for  forty  motormen  and 
forty  conductors  for  the  municipal  railway 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which  will  be  put  in 
operation  today — Saturday — writh  twenty-five 
new   cars.  

The  works  hoard  has  begun  proceedings  for 
improving  Holly  Park  Circle  between  Apple- 
ton  and  Park  Streets.  Church  Street  between 
Twenty-First  and  Twenty-Second,  and  Twen- 
tieth Street  between  Kansas  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  has  ordered  sewers  built  in 
Thirty-Eighth  Avenue  between  Balboa  and 
Cabrillo  Streets,  Irving  Street  between  Forty- 
Seventh  and  Forty-Eighth  Avenues,  and  Sev- 
enth Avenue  between  Kirkham  and  Lawton 
Streets.  

William  H.  Avery,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  Steamship 
Company,  has  received  cable  instructions  to 
visit  the  home  office  at  Tokyo  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  He  states  that  there  is  no  spe- 
cial significance  in  the  instructions,  as  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  past  sixteen  years  for 
him  to  report  to  the  home  office  every  two 
years.  

Anthony  Curtin.  an  "honor  man"  released 
last  December  from  San  Quentin,  is  again 
under  arrest,  and  the  police  declare  that  he 
has  taken  part  in  at  least  twelve  hold-ups  in 
the  past   few  weeks. 


The  building  committee  of  the  supervisors 
has  been  notified  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Western  Pacific,  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  that 
its  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rate 
on  the  interior  stone  for  the  new  City  Hall 
can  not   be   granted.      The  regular  rate  is   63 


RED  CROWN 

— a  product  of  selected  grades  of 
California  crude   oil,    distilled   and    re- 
distilled, treated  for  the  elimination  of  all 
foreign  matter  and  by  means  of  exhaustive 
laboratory  tests,   maintained  at  the  most  rigid 
standards   of   uniformity   and   high   quality — in 
short,  the  best  gasoline  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
can  make. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all  dealers 
handling    Red   Crown    Gasoline.       Watch  for 
the    sign  or  ask    our    nearest    agency    about 
delivery    in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(California  ) 


Advantages  of 
Ghirardelli's 
Imperial  Cocoa 

Flavor  delicious,  therefore 
tempting  at  any  hour. 

Thorough  digestibility  —  can 
be  assimilated  by  the  weakest 
stomach. 

Possesses  all  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  cocoa  bean. 

It  is  economical — being  of 
superior  strength,  at  a  moderate 
price  ;  it  is  cheapest,  as  it  goes 
farther  than  other  cocoas. 

Most  easily  and  quickly  pre- 
pared— the  ideal  beverage  for 
every  occasion. 

Made  for  people  of  discrim- 
inating taste,  and  costs  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  makes  of 
cocoa. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  sends  IMPERIAL. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN- 
STEEL.  REINFORCED   CONCRETE.  MASONRY 
OR  TIMBER 
Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendent-* . 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

^Consulting  Enzinttr  for  J.  F.    Krafft  &  Sons,  Architects 


cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  supervisors 
asked  for  a  rate  of  50  cents.  The  freight  will 
amount  to  about  $48,000,  it  is  estimated. 
The  stone  will  be  brought  from  Bedford,  In- 
diana.   

Postmaster  Fay  has  received  instructions 
from  the  Postmaster-General  to  limit  the  is- 
suance of  money  orders  on  European  coun- 
tries to  $100  and  less,  and  as  far  as  possible 
only  in  favor  of  stranded  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  For  some  time  no  orders  have 
been   issued   for   amounts   over   $200. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
put  in  a  claim  for  $5000  for  lighting  furnished 
the  city  in  June,  July,  and  August  last  year, 
deductions  amounting  to  that  sum  having  been 
made  in  those  months  on  account  of  outages. 
The  company  had  labor  troubles  at  that  time, 
and  a  number  of  its  lights  went  out  every 
night,  for  which  the  supervisors  refused  to 
pay.  

At  almost  the  same  hour  Wednesday  after- 
noon two  men  met  death  by  falls  from  build- 
ings. Fred  E.  Woods,  a  window-cleaner,  was 
instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  window 
of  the  top  floor  of  the  Hearst  Building.  Jo- 
seph Regley,  eighty-one  years  old,  living  at 
2336  Greenwich  Street,  fell  from  the  roof  of 
a  building  owned  by  him  near  the  corner  of 
Pierce    and    Lombard    Streets. 


City  Treasurer  McDougald  has  notified  the 
municipal  department  that  he  will  refuse 
hereafter  to  cash  pay  checks  unless  identi- 
fication signatures  are  written  on  them  be- 
fore they  are  sent  to  the  auditor's  office.  A 
space  is  provided  for  the  identification  sig- 
nature on  each  check,  and  the  treasurer  says 
that  he  is  taking  a  risk  in  paying  a  check 
unless  the  signature  of  the  employee  to 
whom   it   is   issued    is   written   on   it. 


The  immigration  authorities  received  noti- 
fication on  Wednesday  of  the  order  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  regard  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  deportation  of  aliens  during  the 
European  war.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
steamers,  foreigners  will  be  held  at  Angel 
Island  until  such  time  as  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number. 

Max  Bruch's  famous  choral  composition, 
''Frithjof,"  for  male  chorus,  has  been  a  fa- 
.  vorite  with  choral  societies  now  for  half  a 
century.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  first 
performance,  which  occurred  at  Mannheim 
in  1864,  will  be  celebrated  on  November  20 
next,  when  "Frithjof"  will  be  sung  by  the 
male  chorus.  Concordia,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
under  the  personal  leadership  of  the  aged 
composer. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

Dorms 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Next  Saturday 

Order  out  the  car  and 
come  on  down  to 

SANTA  CRUZ 

The  roads  are  bully 
and  so  is 

CASA  del  REY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

.—F.i,  what  is  a  "cafe  de  luxe"?     Pa 

-  ten  per  cent  cafe  and  ninety  per  cent 

. 

Little    Girl— Please,    Mrs.    Murphy,    niuvver 

-      .         its  line  tumorrer  will  you  go  beggin' 

with  'cr? — Punch. 

tox    thinks    toil    of    any    kind    vulgar, 
he?"     "Yes;  why  even  his  liver  won't 
u  n    Topics. 
"I  understand.  Mrs.  Xurich.  that  your  son- 
in-law    is    a    very    prominent    metallurgist." 
Id  hardly  say  that,  but  I  guess  at  one 


Pears5 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  on  breeding  thoronghh  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 


Sales  Stable : 
PARK  BIDING  ACADEMY    - 


2931  Fulton  St. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    3.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru   

"....Monday.  Aug.   17.   1914   (3  p.  m.) 

S.  S.  Chivo  Maru   (calls  at  Manila) 

' Saturday.    Sept.    12,1914 

S.  S.Tenyo  Maru Tuesday.  Oct.  6.1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  Xo.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
a  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
rliogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     appiy     at    office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625    Mark       -  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Franciico 

BENJAMIN  .1.  SMITH    -    -       Manager 

GOT  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Romeike's   Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 

ir    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 

subject  on  vant   to  be   "up  to  date." 

force   in  my   New    York  office  reads 

6S0   daily    papers   and    over  2000    weeklies   and 

fact,    every   paper   of    importance 

!    States,    for    5000  sub- 

-]<1,    through    the    European    Bureaus, 

all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

1    for    subscribers    and    pasted 
giving   name   and    date   of   paper,   and 

te  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

tfa   Avenue,   New   York   City 
branch,-  Berlin,    Sydney. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108110   Sutter    St  French    Bank   Bldg. 


time  he  did  advocate  free  silver." — Buffalo 
Express. 

"Did  your  barber  shut  up  Sunday:"  "Xo. 
He  merely  closed  his  shop." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Cltolly— Is  it  a  sin  to  steal  a  kiss?  Dolly 
—Certainly  !  But  you  know  there  are  sins  of 
omission,   too  ! — Puck. 

"Pa.  what  is  an  accomplished  vocalist  ?"' 
"One  who  sings  songs  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Chauffeur— Did  yo*  say  fo'  to  stop  in  dis 
village,  sah?  Owner — No,  go  ahead  now. 
You've  hit  the  man   I   intended  to  see. — Life. 

Lawyer  <  fiercely— Are  you  telling  the 
truth?  Badgered  Witness  (wearily) — As 
much  of  it  as  you  will  let  me. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

First  Guest — Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Jones 
looks  superb  in  evening  dress?  Second  Guest 
Well,  I  never  cared  for  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton.— Town  Topics. 

First  M.  D. — Greatman  has  appendicitis. 
Second  M.  D. — Any  complications?  First  U. 
D. — Yes.  one  member  of  the  family  is  a 
Christian  Scientist. — Life. 

Tim  (a  tenant  in  Ireland) — Well,  Patsy, 
are  ye  afther  building  an  addition  to  yer 
house?  Patsy — Shure  and  the  hins  likes  a 
place  to  thimsilves. — Punch. 

"Who's  been  tampering  with  my  umbrella 
cover?"  peevishly  inquired  Mr.  Smith.  "Um- 
brella cover  nothing!"  retorted  Mrs.  Smith. 
"That's  my  new  skirt!" — Puck. 

Dr.  Busier — How  is  your  practice?  Dr. 
Grassier — First  rate:  it  couldn't  be  better.  I 
had  more  than  1200  patients  last  year  and 
didn't  lose  a  single  cent. — Toledo  Blade. 

"It  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  fathers  of  the 
nation  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  a  native."  "Why?"  "Well,  it  re- 
served one  office  for  those  born  in  this  coun- 
try."— Judge. 

"I'd  like  to  rent  your  hall,  please."  "What 
for?"  "Well,  you  see.  we're  organizing  a  fra- 
ternal society  called  the  Sons  of  Moving- 
Picture  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War." — 
Musical    Courier. 

"Your  daughter  plays  some  very  robust 
pieces."  "She's  got  a  beau  in  the  parlor," 
growled  Pa  Wombat,  "and  that  loud  music  is 
to  drown  the  sound  of  her  mother  washing 
the   dishes." — Pittsburgh  Post. 

The  Yankee — If  some  one  were  so  ill  ad- 
vised as  to  call  you  a  liar,  colonel,  in  what 
light  would  you  regard  the  act?  The  Ken- 
lucky  Colonel — I  would  regard  it  simply  as 
a   form   of  suicide,   sah. — Dallas  News. 

Museum  Attendant — The  bill  of  this  pre 
historic  bird  had  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  little  holes  all  over  it.  Congressman  (en- 
thusiastically)— Magnificent !  What  an  ideal 
one   to  introduce  in   Congress! — Judge. 

Suburban  Resident — It's  simply  fine  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  hear  the  leaves 
whispering  outside  your  window.  City  Man — 
It's  all  right  to  hear  the  leaves  whisper,  but  I 
never  could  stand  hearing  the  grass  mown. — 
Tit-Bits. 

'"You  sometimes  disagree  with  these  scien- 
tific experts?"  "Not  at  all,"  replied  the  se- 
rene egoist.  "Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  have  thought  a  matter  out  to  a  sound  con- 
clusion, they  frequently  insist  on  disagreeing 
with  me." — Washington  Star. 

"But  she  says  she  has  never  given  you  any 
encouragement."  "Did  she  say  that?"  "She 
certainly  did."  "She  told  me  that  her  uncle 
was  going  to  leave  her  a  fortune  and  that  he 
had  one  foot  in  the  grave.  If  that  is  not 
encouragement  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  call 
it." — Houston    Post. 

"No,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  sternly.  "I 
will  not  do  it.  Never  have  I  sold  anything 
by  false  representations,  and  I  will  not  begin 
now.  It  is  an  inferior  grade  of  shoe  and  I 
will  never  pass  it  off  as  anything  better. 
Mark  ii  'A  Shoe  Fit  for  a  Queen'  and  put  it 
in  the  window.  A  queen  does  not  have  to  do 
much   walking."- — New   York  Globe. 

"Now  see  phat  yez  have  done!"  howled 
as  Hogan  accidentally  upset  a  hod  of 
bricks,  sending  them  crashing  to  the  ground, 
four  stories  below.  "Well,  the  boss  has  or- 
dered wurrk  stopped,  an'  ye  c'udn't  have 
used  thim  annyhow."  replied  Hogan.  "Little 
yez  know  about  it.  There's  an  Orangeman's 
parade  comin'  by  here  in  tin  minutes."  re- 
torted  Casey. — Livingston   Lance. 

"What  do  you  want  with  r.U  those  ham- 
in  1  phonograph  records  and  fancy 
groceries?"  asked  the  storekeeper.  "Going 
to  have  summer  boarders  ?"  "No,"  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel.  "I  wouldn't  waste  all 
then  on  summer  boarders.  I'm  tryin'  to 
make  the  place  attractive  enough  to  persuade 
a  few  Farm  hands  to  linger  around  an'  help 
me  "lit  with  the  wheat  crop." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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The  War  and  the  United  States. 
Those  among  us  who  have  imagined  that  we  of 
this  land  of  the  more-or-less  free  and  home  of  the 
more-or-less  brave,  are  to  escape  all  consequences  of 
the  war  in  Europe  (excepting  perhaps  some  commer- 
cial advantages)  are  in  the  way  of  learning  a  thing  or 
two.  They  are  to  learn  that  under  the  modern  or- 
ganization of  the  world  nothing  economically  de- 
structive can  happen  anywhere  without  having  its 
reactions  everywhere.  A  catastrophe,  a  serious  loss, 
in  any  part  of  the  world  is  in  measure  great  or  small 
shared  by  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Take  our 
smash-up  of  1906  to  illustrate  the  principle:  San  Fran- 
cisco lost  directly  through  earthquake  and  fire  some- 
where between  five  hundred  millions  and  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  this  total  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  was  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  in- 
surance, thus  drawing  directly  upon  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world.  Then  there  was  stoppage  of 
trade  for  many  months  involving  loss  to  those  through- 


out the  world  from  whom  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
buying,  those  to  whom  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling,  and  those  who  by  land  or  sea  carried  on  the 
business  of  transportation.  In  one  way  or  another 
the  whole  world  shared  in  our  misfortune  and  helped 
to  bear  the  burden  of  our  losses. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  all  the  forces  available  in 
the  countries  now  at  war  shall  get  under  marching  or- 
ders the  belligerent  hosts  will  aggregate  twenty  millions 
of  men.  The  maintenance  and  active  operation  of  these 
forces  can  not  cost  less  than  five  dollars  per  day  per 
man — probably  nearer  double  that  sum.  This  means  a 
daily  expenditure,  a  daily  loss,  of  at  least  sixty  millions 
of  dollars.  If  the  war  should  last  only  ninety  days  the 
aggregate  loss  under  this  calculation  would  foot  up  the 
prodigious  sum  of  five  to  six  billions  of  dollars.  If 
it  should  last  a  year  the  cost  would  be  too  vast  for 
conception.  Incidentally  it  would  mean  the  inability  of 
Europe  to  supply  the  things  which  we  buy  from  her  to 
our  profit;  likewise  the  inability  of  Europe  to  pay  for 
the  things  which  we  sell  to  her  to  our  profit.  In  the 
final  account  we  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
contribute  to  the  making  up  of  the  financial  deficits  of 
the  war.  We  can  no  more  escape  by  declarations  of 
neutrality  than  we  could  evade  the  devastations  of  a 
universal  holocaust  by  trying  to  whistle  it  down. 

One  sharp  shock  to  our  national  complacency  as  a 
happy  neutral  in  a  world  of  warring  peoples  must  come 
— and  pretty  soon — in  the  form  of  emergency  or  war 
taxes  to  make  up  the  loss  in  our  revenue  from  imports. 
The  import  business  has  practically  ceased  and  with  it 
the  revenues  upon  which  we  depend  in  large  part  to 
keep  the  operations  of  government  going.  Emergency 
taxes  must  come,  of  course;  and  must  come  in  meas- 
ure sufficient  to  make  up  losses  on  tariff  account  esti- 
mated by  so  careful  a  man  as  Senator  Oscar  Under- 
wood between  $100,000,000  and  $150,000,000  per  year. 
We  have  as  yet  no  open  indication  of  it  from  Washing- 
ton, but  we  may  well  believe  that  those  who  have  any 
hand  in  the  business  of  raising  revenue  are  figuring 
on  the  forms  the  emergency  tax  is  to  take.  Possible 
devices  are  many.  There  is  the  stamp  tax,  still  hateful 
in  the  public  memory  in  connection  with  the  Civil  and 
the  Spanish-American  wars.  Then  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  internal  revenue  taxes.  Some- 
thing, too,  might  be  done  with  the  income  tax,  both  at 
the  points  of  increasing  the  percentage  and  eliminating 
the  exemptions.  Then  there  is  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea, 
which  present  inviting  objects  to  the  tax  gatherer;  not 
to  mention  a  hundred  other  possibilities.  In  one  way 
or  another  we  shall  get  it,  and  nobody  who  is  closely 
following  the  courses  of  this  extravagant  administra- 
tion— for  despite  promises  and  professions  and  good  in- 
tentions the  cost  of  government  soars  steadily  skyward 
—doubts  that  we  shall  get  it  aplenty.  Make  up  youf 
minds,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  thing  is  coming.  Con- 
sult Christian  Science  or  some  other  stiffener  of  the 
moral  fibre  and  find  the  resolution  to  grin  and  bear  it. 


Loss  of  tariff  revenue  is  only  one  of  many  conse- 
quences of  the  war  which  directly  affect  the  United 
States.  Far  more  serious  is  the  failure  of  the  ocean 
transport  service.  The  commercial  fleets  of  the  coun- 
tries at  war  are  out  of  commission  and  there  is  small 
likelihood  that  they  will  in  any  general  and  efficient 
sense  get  back  into  business  while  the  war  lasts.  Ger- 
many and  France,  if  they  have  any  luck  at  all.  will 
hold  open  the  great  sea  routes  between  America  and 
Europe.  But  the  conditions  of  navigation  for  ships 
of  heavy  traffic  will  be  hazardous  and  costly.  Facilities 
will  be  relatively  limited,  freight  rates  will  be  very 
high,  and  insurance  charges  will  call  for  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  all  values  in  transit— all  this  if  dependence 
is  to  be  upon  ships  of  the  countries  now  belligerent  and 


upon  which  we  usually  depend  for  the  getting  of  our 
goods  to  the  European  markets.  Practically  the  war 
condition  leaves  us  without  means  of  getting  our 
products  to  the  countries  where  they  are  in  demand. 
At  this  moment  there  is  not  a  centre  in  the  United 
States  at  which  products  for  export  are  not  piling  up. 
Warehouses  are  rapidly  filling  and  must  soon  be  gorged 
with  goods  wanted  by  the  world,  but  which  in  the  dis- 
organized condition  of  ocean  transportation  there  is  no 
means  of  getting  to  market. 


This  fact  brings  into  view  the  tremendous  handi- 
cap imposed  by  our  merchant  marine  laws.  First  of 
these  is  the  onerous  restrictions  upon  our  merchant 
marine  at  the  dictation  of  the  labor  element  for  the  so- 
called  protection  of  crews.  Even  more  drastic  limita- 
tions are  imposed  in  the  Alexander  merchant  marine 
bill  (a  redraft  and  working  over  of  the  La  Follette  bill 
of  two  years  ago  now  pending  in  the  house  J.  We  pile 
so  many  forms  of  expense,  all  unnecessary,  on  the 
American  shipowner  by  legislation  of  this  sort  that 
he  is  beaten  from  the  start  in  the  race  for  the 
world's  carrying  trade.  A  further  handicap  is  that 
while  we  protect  the  American  shipbuilder,  by  pro- 
hibiting foreign  competition,  we  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  protect  the  shipowner.  He  must  build  his  ship 
in  the  dearest  labor  market  in  the  world,  likewise  he 
must  man  it  in  the  dearest  labor  market  in  the  world. 
His  competitors  get  ships  wherever  they  may  be  got 
the  cheapest;  they  find  sailors  wherever  they  may  be 
hired  on  the  best  terms.  Under  these  conditions  the 
American  shipowner  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage 
in  foreign  trade.  In  truth  he  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  There  are  now  almost  no  American  ships  in 
foreign  trade,  only  the  few  Pacific  Mail  liners  and  two 
or  three  liners  on  the  Atlantic  fly  the  American  flag. 
Our  carrying  trade  goes  almost  exclusively  in  foreign 
ships.  

Here  steps  in  another  condition  tending  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  American  shipping  enterprise.  All 
other  maritime  nations  grant  their  vessels  subventions 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Suez  Canal  tolls  are  remitted, 
for  example,  by  their  respective  home  governments  to 
the  ships  that  pay  them.  Subsidies  are  granted  for 
military  purposes.  The  Canadian-Pacific  transpacific 
liners  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  speedily 
converted  to  the  uses  of  war.  It  is  provided  that  in 
time  of  war  they  may  be  turned  over  to  the  admiralty. 
In  return  an  annual  subvention  is  granted  to  each  ship. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  is  done  by  us.  When  the  demands 
of  war  come  we  are  caught  without  carriers ;  and  even 
in  times  of  peace  when  we  want  any  special  job  done 
we  have  to  get  foreign  ships  to  do  it.  When  our  battle- 
ship fleet  was  sent  to  parade  the  seven  seas  some  five 
or  six  years  ago  our  government  had  to  charter  foreign 
ships  to  keep  them  supplied  with  coal.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  our  government  had  to  go  out 
and  buy  foreign  bottoms  at  inflated  prices  for  service 
as  transports;  and  when  we  came  to  sell  these  ships 
at  the  end  of  the  war  we  got  back  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  investment.  Thus,  when  the  Vera 
Cruz  campaign  came  on  the  War  Department  was 
compelled  to  charter  twelve  ships  for  use  as  transports. 
These  ships  have  been  lying  idle  at  Galveston  ever 
since  April,  and  for  them  the  government  has  been 
and  is  still  paying  charter  money  at  rates  in  excess  of 
some  $10,000  a  day.  Now  comes  our  need  for  over- 
sea carriers,  to  get  our  products  to  market.  And  we 
haven't  got  them. 

The  necessity  is  great  and  immediate  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  hatful  of  visionary  propnsaK  not  one 
of  which  is  more  than  a  palliative  and  each  of  which 
contains  the  socialistic  germ.  The  Adamson  bill,  which 
has  just  been  passed  and  which  now  awaits  the  execu- 
tive signature,  is  perhaps  the  best — in  the  sense  that  it 
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is  the  least  harmful— although  its  limitations  are  so 
many  and  serious  that  there  is  probably  not  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  that  it  will  do  any  good.  It  proposes  to 
admit  foreign  bottoms  to  American  registry,  the  idea 
being  to  bring  into  existence  a  merchant  fleet  of  our 
own  by  taking  over  the  idle  ships  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  President  Wilson,  if  not  the  originator  of  this 
measure,  has  been  at  least  its  most  effective  sponsor. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  not,  we  think,  studied  the  matter  from 
other  than  the  domestic  point  of  view.  He  reckons 
apparently  upon  acquiescence  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries under  the  pressure  of  their  need  of  American 
products.  Xow  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
statecraft  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can  succeed.  The 
transfer  of  registry  proposed,  should  it  go  into  effect, 
will  surely  be  a  matter  of  offense.  The  countries  at 
war  will  assert,  and  with  the  backing  of  an  over- 
whelming logic,  that  a  foreign  ship  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  a  ship  flying  false  colors.  The  belligerents 
will  not  consent  that  we  re-create  our  merchant  marine 
after  a  method  which  from  their  point  of  view  falls  but 
one  degree  short  of  piracy.  The  only  way  to  get  for- 
eign ships  legitimately  and  bring  them  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  permanently  is  to  buy  them  openly  and  pay 
down  the  purchase  price.  Nobody  will  do  this  unless 
as  a  preliminary  there  shall  be  abrogation  of  the  laws 
which  in  the  past  have  imposed  onerous  obligations 
upon  the  operation  as  well  as  upon  the  ownership  of 
American  ships.  If,  indeed,  Americans  might  buy 
ships  in  the  open  market  and  man  them  free  from 
costly  restrictions,  then  the  thing  might  be  done.  But 
not  until  then.  The  Adamson  bill,  for  all  the  prac- 
tical good  it  may  do,  might  just  as  well  be  thrown  into 
the  fire;  indeed  better,  for  it  will  only  make  delay  by 
giving  the  impression  that  relief  has  been  provided 
when  in  fact  there  is  no  relief. 


Further  measures  intended  to  relieve  the  situation 
are  still  pending,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  get  much 
attention  from  Congress  until  it  shall  be  found  out 
whether  or  not  the  Adamson  bill  just  passed  is  an 
effective  measure.  One  of  these  bills,  known  by  the 
name  of  its  author,  Representative  Weeks,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  establish  with  ships  of 
the  navy  one  or  more  lines  to  South  America  from 
either  coast.  Secretary  Daniels,  who  regards  this 
measure  favorably,  says  he  can  use  twenty-two  cruisers, 
colliers,  and  other  craft  in  this  service,  the  lines  to 
carry  mail,  freight,  and  passengers.  Men  who  know 
anything  about  shipping  declare  that  when  compared 
with  the  possible  money  returns  the  cost  would  be 
fabulous.  The  ships  are  built  for  military  uses,  not 
for  merchant  purposes,  and  their  carrying  capacity  is 
ridiculously  small  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage. 
Lines  to  South  America  so  established  would  be  in  the 
dearest  ships,  operated  in  the  costliest  -manner  under 
the  least  possible  businesslike  administration.  The 
scheme  is  simply  one  for  commercial  transportation  to 
South  America  by  the  American  navy  at  the  cost  of 
the  government.  As  a  business  proposition  it  is  un- 
thinkable. Its  tendency  would  be  to  establish  the  sub- 
sidy system  in  its  worst  possible  form.  It  would  be 
unnatural  and  artificial  and  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
a  mischievous  influence  without  really  giving  the  coun- 
try what  it  needs,  namely,  a  normal  and  permanent 
system  of  transportation  between  the  two  Americas. 
Yet  the  wish  and  the  necessity  for  immediate  facili- 
ties for  South  American  trade  will  tend  to  support  this 
plan,  despite  its  faults.      

Still  another  measure,  known  as  the  Williams  bill, 
is  now  in  committee  of  the  Senate.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  outright  any  ships 
belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  belligerent  powers 
now  in  American  ports  or  which  may  subsequently  be 
brought  to  this  country.  It  further  provides  for  the 
->i  these  carriers  til  public  auction  or  private  sale 
four  mouths  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
frank  government-ownership  proposal  to  provide  car- 
riers in  this  time  of  stress,  letting  the  government  pay 
for  it  all.  It  should  he  remembered  that  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  owns  the  carrier  does  not  by  any 
means  change  tin  character  oi  the  cargo  or  lessen  the 
hazard  of  seizure  if  that  cargo  is  held  to  he  contra- 
band. Such  a  seizure,  though  fully  justified  by  the 
lavs  of  war,  would  of  course  bring  about  a  jingoistic 
cry  for  war  in  this  country.  The  proposal,  besides  be- 
rg unbnsnii      hi,     |     f,,]|  ,,f  danger. 

tor  Newlands  has  which  he  has  been 


trying  to  have  engrafted  upon  the  Adamson  bill.  Prob- 
ably now,  the  Adamson  bill  having  gotten  through  in 
unamended  form,  he  will  endeavor  to  have  it  adopted 
either  as  an  amendment  to  that  act  or  as  an  independent 
measure.  It  is  certain  to  make  powerful  appeal  to  the 
socialistically  inclined,  for  it,  too,  contains  the  principle 
of  government  ownership,  though  slightly  masked.  It 
provides  for  the  purchase  or  construction  in  public  or 
private  yards  of  thirty  vessels  for  the  navy  suitable  for 
use  as  auxiliary  vessels,  such  as  transports,  colliers, 
scouts,  dispatch  boats,  and  the  like,  to  be  used  as  com- 
mercial carriers  in  time  of  peace.  The  bill  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000,000  to  be  expended  at  the 
rate  of  $6,000,000  per  year.  It  is  perhaps  the  soundest 
proposal  yet  made.  But  the  relief  which  it  promises 
would  be  at  back-breaking  cost  for  the  small  returns 
to  be  secured. 

Review  of  these  several  proposals,  with  one  or  two 
others  not  related  to  the  emergency  of  war  and  there- 
fore not  within  the  scope  of  this  writing,  exhibits  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  getting  down  to  the  question 
whether  the  government  shall  or  shall  not  subsidize 
merchant  sea  carriers.  Private  ownership  is  impos- 
sible so  long  as  the  American  marine  is  subject  to  im- 
position imposed  by  laws  enacted  at  the  behest  of  the 
labor-union  element.  It  is  believed  that  the  unions 
are  too  strong  to  make  it  practicable  to  relax  our  labor 
laws  as  they  affect  the  sea.  Therefore,  as  the  next 
thing  in  sight,  it  is  proposed  by  one  method  or  another 
to  involve  the  government  in  the  business  of  ocean 
carriage.  

In  the  meantime,  under  the  stress  of  this  war,  a  hys- 
terical demand  goes  up  from  the  cotton  South  and  the 
wdieat  West  that  the  government  do  something  to  avert 
the  loss  due  to  lack  of  transports.  These  demands  illus- 
trate the  tendency  of  the  day.  "Let  the  government  do 
it" — that  is  the  cry  of  the  modern  American.  No  one 
seems  to  reckon  the  cost  or  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences. Nobody  seems  to  realize  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment operations  are  always  more  expensive  than  pri- 
vate operations.  The  South  wants  to  distribute  its 
possible  loss  incident  to  the  war  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  West  wants  to  do  the  same.  In  times  past 
the  South  and  the  West  have  stood  steadfastly  against 
any  and  all  efforts  to  build  up  a  merchant  fleet  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  grant  a  subsidy.  Now 
frankly  and  openly  they  clamor  for  a  government  sub- 
sidy, and  clamor  for  it  as  a  right. 

It  seems  certain  that  in  the  emergency  now  upon  us 
we  are  going  into  some  scheme  of  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  sea  carriers  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  interests.  Socialistic  influences, 
open  and  disguised,  are  of  course  for  it.  The  time  and 
conditions  are  happily  chosen  for  saddling  upon  the 
government  a  huge  expense  under  a  ruinous  principle. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  plain.  We  should  abrogate  the 
laws  which  restrict  the  purchase  of  ships  in  the  open 
market ;  and  we  should  further  abrogate  the  various  laws 
which  add  to  the  expense  of  operating  American  ships. 
In  other  words  we  should  free  the  merchant  marine 
and  so  invite  private  enterprise  and  capital  to  take  up 
the  business  of  sea  carriage.  The  trick  might  easily 
be  turned  if  we  would  do  this  under  a  pledge  to  leave 
the  condition  thus  established  undisturbed  for  a  term 
of  years.  But  we  shall  not  do  it,  because  Congress, 
while  intelligent  enough,  lacks  the  courage  to  face  the 
wrath  of  a  labor  unionism  which,  considering  only  a 
selfish  and  narrow  interest,  declines  to  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  one  condition  under  which  the 
American  flag  might  again  be  made  to  go  about  the 
world  at  the  mastheads  of  a  free  American  marine. 


In  what  is  above  written  we  have  only  touched  two 
or  three  points  of  that  multitudinous  volume  of  effects 
through  which  the  war  in  Europe  is  likely  to  impress 
itself,  not  merely  upon  the  consciousness,  but  upon  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Already  it  has  affected 
many  lines  of  business  with  something  approaching 
paralysis.  The  closing  of  the  stock  markets,  entirely 
proper  and  even  a  necessary  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances, has  not  destroyed  actual  values,  but  it  has  for 
the  moment  affected  the  salability  of  a  vast  sum  of 
normally  sound  assets.  It  has  naturally  thrown  the 
factor  of  doubt  into  ten  thousand  situations  and  tied 
up.  probably  for  an  extended  period,  a  vast  aggregate 
of  values.  The  stoppage  of  the  import  trade  has  had 
the  effect  of  taking  many  commodities  from  the  list 
of   staples   and   moving  them   over   to   the   speculative 


account.  Nobody  knows  what  foreign  goods  now  in 
the  United  States  are  really  worth  and  each  holder  is 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  possible  contingencies. 
This  has  the  effect  of  unsettling  prices  all  along  the 
line,  from  champagne  to  ipecac.  With  the  shutting  off 
of  the  foreign  supply  of  sugar  the  value  of  that  com- 
modity is  dependent  upon  purely  speculative  considera- 
tions. Rising  prices  bring  the  indirect  war  tax  di- 
rectly home  to  every  household  in  the  land.  And 
already  there  a  clamor  of  protest.  A  curious  incidental 
effect  is  a  fresh  boom  in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  situation, 
where  depression  has  reigned  since  the  tariff  legisla- 
tion of  last  year. 

First  or  last,  if  the  war  continues  long,  its  hardships 
on  the  financial  side  will  surely  be  borne  in  upon  every 
home  in  this  country.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  land  separate  and  apart.  Its  interests  are  interwoven 
with  those  of  Europe  along  unnumbered  lines.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  suffering  the  more  cruel 
hardships  wdiich  afflict  the  countries  actually  at  war. 
But  under  influences  of  reflection  and  reaction  we  are 
seriously  participants  in  what  is  going  on  beyond  the 
oceans. 

Opening  of  the  Canal. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  Isthmian  Canal  has 
been  in  prospect,  and  more  particularly  in  recent  years 
since  its  achievement  became  an  assurance,  the  whole 
world  has  been  speculating  with  respect  to  the  conse 
quences  to  proceed  from  it.  Beginning  with  the  late 
Coin's  P.  Huntington,  who  was  assumed  to  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  the  tendencies  and  effects  of  trans- 
portation, pretty  much  every  expert  in  the  world  has 
had  his  say  about  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  have 
had  a  hundred  theories  backed  by  as  many  names  of 
high  potentiality.  But  to  this  hour  nobody  knows  what 
effects,  commercial,  social,  and  other,  the  Canal  is  going 
to  produce.  One  theory  holds  that  by  facilitating  ocean 
commerce  it  will  largely  increase  ocean  tonnage ;  an- 
other that  its  effect  will  be  to  regulate  rail  rates,  still 
leaving  the  railroads  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
One  theory  has  it  that  it  will  make  a  direct  line  between 
the  Orient  and  Europe,  cutting  out  America  altogether ; 
another  that  by  stimulating  commerce  in  a  general  way 
it  will  promote  America's  interest  in  the  east-and-west 
trade.  One  theory  holds  that  the  Canal  will  advance 
prices  to  producers  of  Pacific  Coast  products  and  at 
the  same  time  lower  prices  of  imported  merchandise 
to  consumers;  others  that  it  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  prices  one  way  or  the  other. 

Time  will  tell  the  story.  It  is  so  with  every  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  material  facilities  of  the  world. 
The  steam  engine,  the  utilization  of  electric  power,  the 
Suez  Canal,  not  to  mention  gunpowder  and  printing, 
have  had  effects  which  no  contemporary  observer  had 
any  thought  of.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  so  with  this 
Canal.  It  will  take  time — probably  a  long  time — to 
demonstrate  first  its  practical  uses  in  relation  to  the 
material  life  of  the  world,  and  second,  its  moral  effects, 
bound  to  be  important,  although  no  man  may  now  have 
a  hint  of  the  forms  they  may  assume. 

Illustration  of  the  uncertainty  connected  with  the 
Canal  in  the  way  of  influences  and  effects  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  steamship  managers  are  not  able  to 
determine  with  any  assurance  to  what  extent  it  may 
attract  passenger  traffic.  It  has  been  assumed  by  the 
public  that  the  passage  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts  will  be  a  delightful  excursion,  and  the  opinion 
has  been  well  nigh  universal  that  the  route  would  be 
provided  with  luxurious  boats  carrying  multitudes  of 
passengers.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  practically  limited 
preparations  have  been  made  in  this  connection.  It 
appears  that  the  managers  of  the  steamship  lines  who 
are  preparing  to  use  the  Canal  largely  as  a  freight 
route  have  small  faith  in  its  future  as  a  passenger 
route.  Many,  they  think,  may  make  the  trip  once  out 
of  curiosity.  But  the  bulk  of  the  travel  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  continent,  it  is  believed,  will  continue 
to  go  by  rail. 

The  effects  of  the  Canal  as  they  may  be  related  to 
the  interests  of  California  and  San  Francisco  are 
naturally  a  subject  of  interested  speculation  here. 
Probably  the  first  effect  will  be  the  loss  to  us  of  a 
share  of  our  Oriental  trade  in  transit.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  likely  to  gain  in  the  volume  of  our  direct 
commerce  with  Europe  and  the  eastern  side  of  our  own 
continent.  Rates  on  certain  classes  cf  freight  must  cer- 
tainly be  lowered  by  the  facility  which  the  Canal  af- 
fords, though  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  salvage  will  be 
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individually  appreciable.  But  speaking  broadly,  the 
Canal  can  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  activities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Again  broadly  speaking,  whatever  makes 
more  activity  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  advantage  to  the  principal  port  of  that  ocean.  Un- 
der any  calculation  we  think  San  Francisco  stands  to 
gain  in  consequence  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Formal  opening  of  the  Canal  within  the  week  was 
achieved  under  circumstances  admirable  for  simplicity 
and  for  the  lack  of  melodramatic  ceremonial.  The 
arrangements  were  under  the  hand  of  Colonel  Goethals, 
now  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  who  after  the  habit 
of  men  of  real  power  and  achievement,  wastes  little 
upon  gauds  and  frills.  It  is  commonly  your  man  of 
small  calibre  who  attempts  to  give  significance  to  every 
occasion  by  decorating  himself  with  feathers  and  gold 
lace  and  projecting  himself  in  the  forefront  of  holiday 
spectacles.  The  opening  of  the  Canal,  marking  a  great 
achievement  in  the  world's  history,  was  a  none-the-less 
impressive  event  for  the  lack  of  brass-banding  and 
fireworks.  , 

Washington  Topics. 
Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  has  found  occasion  to  de- 
clare publicly  that  the  hand  of  God  was  clearly  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  Congress  was  in  session  when  the 
storm  of  war  broke  upon  Europe.  Proceeding  to  de- 
tail, he  added  a  little  weakly  that  it  had  enabled  us  to 
promptly  carry  through  "certain  necessary  emergency 
legislation."  This  has  the  familiar  ring  of  emo- 
tional grandiloquence  after  the  Southern  model.  The 
emergency  legislation  thus  far  enacted  is  a  trivial 
amendment  to  the  currency  bill,  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  relief  of  Americans  in  Europe,  and  a 
bill  permitting  the  passing  of  foreign  ships  to  Ameri- 
can registry.  As  for  the  emergency  currency  law,  it 
ought  to  have  been  passed  before,  and  there  is  no 
reason  under  the  shining  sun  why  it  was  not  done.  We 
have  currency  laws  and  emergency  currency  laws,  but 
when  emergency  comes  it  appears  we  have  to  have 
some  more  laws.  The  necessity  does  not  speak  highly 
for  American  statesmanship.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
|  that  Americans  in  Europe  need  $2,500,000  or  that  the 
Department  of  State  knows  how  to  spend  that  sum  for 
their  benefit.  In  the  opinion  of  practical  men  the 
shipping  bill  will  hinder  rather  than  help  the  dilemma 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  through  the  lack  of  a  mer- 
chant marine.  Senator  Smith  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  is  not  demonstrated  that  the  country  has 
profited  or  is  in  the  way  of  profiting  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  in  session  at  this  time.  The  emergency 
legislation  simply  turns  out  to  be  something  to  pro- 
mote delay  in  consideration  of  the  anti-trust  legislation 
which  the  President  insists  we  must  have. 


The  State  Department  has  been  pitifully  ineffective 
in  connection  with  the  special  demands  put  upon 
it  by  the  sudden  coming-on  of  war.  Something 
like  paralysis  has  seized  upon  it.  Now  for  two  weeks 
it  has  been  deluged  with  inquiries  from  anxious  per- 
sons all  over  the  country  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Americans  in  Europe  and  their  financial  condition. 
Definite  addresses  have  been  given  to  the  department, 
which  undertook  to  pursue  inquiries  through  diplo- 
matic and  consular  offices  abroad.  But  the  department 
has  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  results.  In  truth, 
private  inquiry  has  far  outrun  the  government  in  the 
matter  of  hunting  up  Americans  in  Europe.  A  case  in 
point  has  come  to  the  Argonaut's  notice.  On  August 
4th  the  department  was  asked  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
and  circumstances  of  certain  San  Francisco  women 
traveling  unattended  and  believed  to  be  at  Rome,  Genoa, 
or  Montreaux.  The  department  glibly  promised  to 
cable  immediately.  A  California  senator  and  repre- 
sentative have  called  repeatedly  at  the  department 
and  have  been  assured  that  it  was  busy  through 
its  European  agents.  Losing  faith  in  department 
methods,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies  in  San 
Francisco  got  himself  diligently  to  work  at  this 
end  of  the  cable  and  in  three  days  managed  to 
locate  them.  Still  nothing  has  come  out  of  the 
department.  Parallel  instances  are  many.  Private 
energy  beats  the  Department  of  State  with  its  elabo- 

I  rate  system  of  European  representation  at  every  turn. 

'■  The  trouble  is  that  the  minor  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment are  inexpert  men  practically  unfamiliar  with  Eu- 
ropean conditions.  They  were  given  their  places  by 
Secretary  Bryan,  not  because  they  were  fit  for  their 
jobs,   but  because   it   suited  his   ideas  of   political   ex- 


pediency. Incidentally  it  is  noted  that  the  service  of 
the  American  embassy  in  London  was  so  demoralized 
by  the  demands  put  upon  it  by  the  war  that  it  had 
figuratively  speaking  to  throw  up  its  hands.  In  the 
emergency  Representative  Gardner  of  Massachusetts, 
who  happened  to  be  in  London,  a  man  of  experience 
in  diplomatic  matters,  has  practically  taken  charge  of 
the  detail  work  of  the  embassy  and  is  bringing  order 
and  efficiency  out  of  confusion  and  panic.  One  won- 
ders why  Mr.  Gardner  should  not  be  in  London  instead 
of  Mr.  Page.  

On  the  day  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  funeral  a  large  concourse 
of  the  idly  curious  crowded  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Lafayette  Park  opposite  the  White  House  to  observe  the 
cortege — a  very  modest  one.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
funeral,  knowing  the  President's  dislike  for  publicity  in 
private  matters,  undertook  to  circumvent  the  crowd. 
The  hearse  and  carriage  left  the  White  House,  not  by 
the  familiar  entrance  facing  the  avenue,  but  by  way  of 
the  White  Lot  on  the  south  side.  The  result  was  that 
the  mob  of  several  thousand  persons,  led  by  moving- 
picture  operators,  engaged  in  a  mad  race  for  several 
blocks  down  the  avenue,  around  the  Treasury  into  Fif- 
teenth Street,  thence  south  to  intercept  the  procession. 
It  was  a  disorderly  and  unseemly  exhibition.  Fortu- 
nately the  flanking  movement  was  not  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  come  to  the  personal  notice  of  the  President 
and  his  family. 

A  Washington  paper  of  five  days  ago,  writing  ap- 
parently by  authority,  recites  the  fact  that  wild  stories 
have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated  as  to  the 
President's  health.  He  has  been  represented  at  dif- 
ferent times  as  having  half  a  dozen  different  diseases. 
The  truth  is  that  the  President  has  no  vital  trouble  of 
any  kind,  if  there  may  be  excepted  the  aberrant  per- 
formances of  a  more  or  less  torpid  liver  and  a  tendency 
to  catch  cold.  He  is  not  a  robust  man  and  he  is  easily 
fatigued.  He  needs  constant  refreshment  in  the  open 
air  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get  it  under  the  multifarious 
pressures  of  official  life.  He  is  constantly  attended  by 
Dr.  Grayson,  who  insists  upon  daily  outings  under  any 
and  all  conditions  of  official  business  and  of  weather. 

It  is  assumed  at  Washington  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  family  affairs  of  the  Wilsons  that  Miss  Mar- 
garet, the  only  unmarried  daughter,  will  now  abandon 
certain  semi-public  activities  which  have  absorbed 
much  of  her  time  and  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
fall  to  the  mistress  of  the  White  House.  She  is  well 
equipped  for  it  and  will  when  the  normal  life  of  the 
executive  mansion  shall  be  resumed  make  a  gracious 
and  in  all  ways  an  admirable  hostess. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Without  swerving  from  the  obligations  of  a  strict 
neutrality  between  candidates  in  the  pending  pri- 
mary campaign,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  man  who 
seeks  a  public  office  upon  pretensions  of  principle  can 
with  consistency  or  logic  ask  to  be  nominated  upon 
more  than  a  single  party  ticket.  It  follows  that  those 
candidates  who  are  seeking  nomination  by  more  than 
one  party  group  are  mere  selfish  grabbers  after  office 
for  personal  advantage.  Voters  in  the  primary  election 
of  next  week  will  do  well  to  bear  this  consideration  in 
mind.  A  policy  at  once  worthy  and  safe  will  be  to 
vote  against  any  and  every  man  who  seeks  nomination 
on  more  than  one  party. 

■!■     

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  the  German  Point  of  View. 

Berkeley,   August   17,    1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Permit  an  old  friend  of  the  Argonaut 
a  few  words  supplementary  to  your  article  in  the  last  edition 
of  August    15th,   headed   "Motives   of   Conflict." 

It  does  not  seem  just  to  hold  Austria  primarily  responsible 
for  the  war.  The  Servian  government  has  for  years  been 
carrying  on  an  agitation  against  the  dual  monarchy  ;  reports 
of  responsible  and  neutral  parties  have  invariably  pointed  to 
Russia  as  financing  this  agitation.  The  murder  of  the  arch- 
duke, successor  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife  recalls  to  mind 
the  murder  of  King  Alexander  of  Servia  and  his  consort. 
The  present  king  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  ;  the  parties  con- 
nected with  that  murder  have  not  been  punished. 

It  is  charged,  and  not  without  sufficient  cause,  that  the 
conspiracy  against  the  reigning  Austrian  dynasty,  which  has 
been  traced  to  Sofia,  pointing  to  highly  prominent  persons  as 
participants,  would  not  find  in  Servian  courts  a  verdict  uf 
adequate  weight  to  put  a  final  stop  to  Servian  attacks  on  the 
integrity    of   the   territory    of   Austria-Hungary. 

If  the  government  of  the  latter  has  put  a  demand  on 
Servia  which  "could  not  be  conceded  with  self-respect"  it 
does  not  follow  that  Russia  would  have  to  mobilize  her  entire 
army.  A  gentle  reminder  of  Lord  Grey  would  have  sufficed 
to  maintain  the  peaceful  relations  of  two  neighboring  states. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  Russian  military  party  thought  a 
movement  ostentatiously  for  the  Panslavic  cause  the  best 
means    of    suppressing    the    revolutionary    general    strike,    of 


which  the  papers  reported  a  few  days  before  the  or 
the   Russian   mobilization. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  ought  to  be  charged  to  Russ 
for  the  enormous  area  involved  by  it  Great  Britain  must  be 
held  responsible.  She  had  as  little  business  to  actively  inter- 
fere with  continental  European  affairs  as  our  country.  To 
allege  that  the  occupation  by  Germany  of  a  neutral  state  is 
the  reason  for  reluctant  England  going  to  war  may  be  re- 
futed ;  the  German  government  asserts  that  England  refused 
to  issue  a  categorical  declaration  of  her  attitude  towards  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium. 

For  years,  however,  there  has  developed  in  England  a 
feeling  regarding  Germany's  industrial,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial rise  which  seems  to  have  its  cause  in  the  unwillingness 
of  the  average  Briton  to  change  cherished  methods  by  which 
England  is  handicapped  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  competi- 
tion of  the  Germans.  The  protest  of  the  English  government 
against  the  creation  of  a  German  navy  adequate  to  protect 
Germany's  commerce,  alleging  that  navy  to  be  designed  against 
England,  was  particularly  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  a  similar 
charge  might  as  easily  have  been  made  against  us,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  creating  a  navy  as  powerful  as  Germany's. 
The  mistake  which  England  has  made  was  that  she  hesitated 
to  destroy  the  German  navy  when  it  was  easily  possible  for 
her  to  do  so,  a  procedure  for  which  England's  past  history 
furnishes  sufficient  material. 

The  English  fleet  is  said  to  be  of  twice  the  size  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet ;  whether  the  former  is  twice  as  efficient  as  the 
latter  the  public  have  no  means  to  know.  Yet  friends  of 
England  have  serious  misgivings  that  English  conservatism 
may  have  prevented  a  change  in  the  accustomed  tactics  to 
meet   modern   conditions. 

From  a  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  German  affairs  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  German  government  does  not  think  of 
the  acquisition  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  more  Poland,  even 
if  William  II  has  not  hesitated  to  assume  the  onus  of  the 
aggressor.  But  the  great  Frederick  did  likewise  when  he  did 
not  allow  the  enemy  surrounding  him  on  all  sides  to  choose 
their  time. 

With  every  able-bodied  man  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  country — not  even  excluding  the  citizens  voting  the  Social- 
Democratic  ticket — Germany  fights  for  her  existence,  which 
France,  a  bad  loser  in  a  former  war,  has  but  grudgingly 
respected.  Germany's  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  indis- 
pensable to  an  efficient  guard  of  her  western  frontier,  merely 
intensified  French  objection  to  the  rise  of  Germany.  In- 
variably educated  Frenchmen  declared  to  me  that  the  hostile 
French  feeling  would  have  been  the  same  even  without  a 
diminution  of  the  French  territory ;  France  could  not  for- 
get Sedan. 

But  does  England  think  that  France  has  forgotten  Fashoda, 
that  Russia  may  change  her  policy  in  Asia,  that  Japan  will 
abandon   her   slogan,   Asia  to   the   Asiatics? 

J.  Henry  Senger. 

The  German   Empire. 

San  Francisco,  August  15,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Your  edition  of  August  15th  brings  an 
editorial  on  the  European  war  which  contains  some  mis- 
statements a  publication  like  the  Argonaut  should  not  indulge 
in.  It  is  certainly  bad  enough  that  our  daily  papers  bristle 
with  misinformation,  not  onlv  bv  Dri.itina  daily  silly  stories 
about  the  war,  but  also  by  showing  a  deplorable  lack  of  exact- 
ness as  to  geography  and  historical  events,  but  such  slips 
should  not  happen  to  the  Argonaut. 

■I  refer  especially  to  the  different  allusions  made  to  Bavaria 
and  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  create  the  impression  as  if 
these  countries  were  swallowed  up  by  Germany  against  their 
will  and  wishes  and  were  not  an  integral  part  of  Germany. 
The  German  Empire  is  a  federation  of  states.  Bavaria  was 
never  swallowed  by  anybody,  is  today  an  independent  king- 
dom and  the  largest  state  next  to  Prussia  in  the  federation 
called  the  German  Empire.  Schleswig-Holstein  was  never  a 
Danish  country,  was  only  under  Danish  rule  against  the  will 
and  wish  of  her  people.  The  population  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  parishes  in  the  most  northern 
part  adjoining  Juetland,  is  thoroughly  German,  speaks  Ger- 
man and  feels  German.  For  years  this  fair  country  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  Denmark.  As  the  hour  of  liberation  struck. 
some  people  hoped  it  would  become  an  independent  little  prin- 
cipality under  the  house  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg. 
This  did  not  happen,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  it!  Germany 
has  too  many  such  little  principalities  as  it  is. 

Schleswig-Holstein  became  a  province  of  Prussia,  and  in 
this  way  a  part  of  Germany,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it  that  everybody  in  Schleswig-Holstein  has  long 
since  seen  the  good  resulting  from  it,  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  it,  including  the  ducal  family  of  Augustenburg.  Nobody 
wants  a  change.  They  all  wanted  to  be  Germans,  and  they 
are  Germans,  not  a  conquered  people,  but  a  people  freed  from 
Danish  rule. 

This  for  correction.  Your  article  gives  the  impression  as 
if  Bavaria,  as  well  as  Schleswig-Holstein,  had  to  tell  a  tale 
of  woe,  a  tale  of  shameful  treatment  by  Germany.  The  oppo- 
site is  the  fact,  they  are  full-fledged  and  proud  members  and 
part   of  the  empire. 

The  rape  of  Poland  is  a  pathetic  historical  fact.  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  took  part  in  it  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Russia  got  the  lion's  share.  The  population 
of  the  original  Poland  is  still  Polish,  and  still  feels  as  one 
nation,  although  they  have  been  parceled  out  to  three  coun- 
tries. They  are  troublesome  for  all  three,  and  if  the  fortunes 
of  war  should  make  it  possible  to  again  erect  an  independent 
Poland,  it  might  be  better  for  all  three  countries  involved. 
It  certainly  would  do  justice  to  an  intensely  national-feeling 
race. 

Alsace-Lorraine  is  peopled  in  the  majority,  and  always  has 
been,  by  a  German  race,  the  very  names  of  the  towns  furnish 
ample  proof  of  it  to  this  day.  France  held  it  precisely  as 
Russia  holds  Poland.  France  lost  is  again  in  war,  and,  of 
course,  is  chagrined,  but  has  no  real  cause  for  complaint.  It 
merely  had  to  give  up  what  was  not   it s  own. 

That  Germany  desires  to  gobble  up  indiscriminately  pieces 
of  land  from  everywhere,  with  a  foreign  population,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  history.  It  was  split  up  for  cen- 
turies in  small  principalities,  needlessly  envious  of  each  other, 
and  was  the  toy  of  its  neighbors  who  sooner  had  found  them- 
selves together  in  compact  nationalities.  The  erection  of  the 
German  Empire  has  changed  this  and  Germany  has  only  the 
desire  of  feeling  as  a  nation  as  France  does,  and  as  F.ngland 
does.  The  dream  of  all  Germans  is  to  unite  ultimately  in  one 
nation  what  should  be  united  in  one  nation — that  is,  all  those 
ninety  million  people  who  speak  German,  feel  German,  and 
are  German.  May  it  please  God  to  have  this  dream  come 
true!  It  would  be  the  strongest  factor  in  giving  peace  to 
Europe  and  a  distinct  gain  in  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race  as  against  the  retrogression  of  necessity  following  an 
increased  preponderance  of  the  half-barbaric  civilization  of 
Russia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  highly  cultured  France  and 
England  are  on   the  wrong  side  of  the   fence   in   the  struggle. 

Ernst  Loe h 
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August  22,  1914. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Writing  a  week  ago,  I  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  military 
expert  of  the  London  Times  to  the  effect  that  no  important 
gust  17  and  that  probably 
there  would  be  no  general  engagement  before  August  22. 
The  earlier  date  has  already  passed  and  the  later  date  is 
e  upon  us,  and  although  the  newsboys  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  story  of  Armageddon  may  already  be  bought 
for  a  penny,  we  are  still  awaiting  the  announcement  of  its 
ln-ginning.  Many  things  have  been  done  during  the  last 
week,  but  not  the  thing  for  which  we  are  all  holding  our 
th.  There  have  been  raids  back  and  forth  along  the 
whole  line  of  operations.  Strategic  points  have  been  taken 
and  retaken.  Those  vultures  of  war,  the  aeroplanes  and  the 
airships,  have  hovered  through  the  air,  seeming  to  do  a 
great  deal,  but  actually  doing  very  little,  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions there  has  been  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
battle  as  battles  are  expected  to  go  in  this  particular  year 
of  Christian  grace.  We  must  remember  that  every  war  office 
in  Europe  is  eager  to  publish  whatever  scraps  of  news  may 
serve  to  enhearten  and  encourage  its  own  people,  and  to  sup- 
press everything  likely  to  have  a  contrary  effect.  When  we 
hear  of  an  "engagement"  or  a  "victory"  or  a  "defeat,"  it  is 
necessary  to  discount  the  news  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  number  of  men  engaged  and  the  seat  of  the  fight. 
Nor  can  we  expect  that  war  offices  will  display  the  virtues  of 
impartiality  or  that  they  will  minimize  their  own  successes  or 
magnify  their  reverses.  Something  of  enormous  importance 
may  happen  within  a  few  days,  but  it  has  not  happened  yet. 


Even  when  it  does  happen  we  must  be  prepared  to  exercise 
the  critical  faculty  and  to  look  only  at  such  cold  facts  as 
may  be  evident.  There  will  be  no  war  news  in  the  old- 
fashioned  acceptation  of  the  term.  France  and  England  have 
resolved  to  exclude  all  war  correspondents  from  the  field, 
and  we  may  believe  that  Germany  has  already  done  the  same. 
The  London  Times  had  some  eighty  men  scattered  through- 
out Europe  'on  this  particular  mission,  and  presumably  most 
of  them  will  now  go  home  again.  The  part  of  wisdom  will 
be  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  claims  of  victory  and  defeat,  but 
to  note  upon  the  map  the  recorded  position  of  the  forces 
engaged  with  a  general  view  to  the  various  objectives  aimed 
at.  since  victories  are  not  always  important  nor  defeats  ca- 
lamitous. Either,  or  both,  may  be  insignificant  For  ex- 
ample, if  German  troops  are  at  Huy  in  Belgium,  which  is 
exactly  where  they  are,  it  is  of  no  use  to  "point  with  pride" 
to  the  fact  that  Liege  still  holds  out,  since  Huy  is  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Liege,  that  is  to  say  eighteen  miles  nearer  to 
France,  which  is  the  objective.  In  other  words,  the  German 
forces  have  measurably  advanced  in  spite  of  Belgian  resist- 
ance, and  their  advance  seems  to  be  slow  but  continuous. 


Let  us  glance  again  at  the  map  that  was  published  last 
week  in  this  column.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  France  faces  upon  four  other  countries  and,  roughly 
speaking,  in  equal  mileage.  The  most  northerly  frontier  is 
that  of  Belgium.  South  of  the  Belgian  frontier  is  the  German, 
and  below  the  German  line  is  that  of  Switzerland  and  then 
that  of  Italy.  The  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers  may  practically 
be  left  out  of  account  for  present  purposes,  and  it  then  be- 
comes evident  that  Germany  can  reach  her  enemy  directly 
over  her  own  frontier  line  and  also  through  Belgium.  Thus 
there  are  two  centres  of  overwhelming  interest.  The  first  is 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  northeast 
France,  and  the  second  is  the  direct  attack  upon  France  from 
Germany.  The  apparent  emphasis  of  operations  at'  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  in  Belgium,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
supreme  gravity  is  not  there  at  all,  but  on  the  Franco-German 
frontier.  Both  the  emperor  and  General  Von  Moltke  are  said 
to  be  at  Mainz,  which  is  a  long  way  from  Belgium.  There 
is  no  report  that  the  French  commander-in-chief  has  been  in 
Belgium  at  all,  and  the  English  army,  which  could  easily  have 
been  thrown  into  Belgium,  has  now  been  landed  in  France 
and  its  commander  is  in  Paris.  However  spectacular  may  be 
the  forthcoming  fighting  in  "Belgium,  we  must  accept  the  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  and  of  the  map,  and  believe  that  the  most 
vital  of  the  issues  will  be  determined  elsewhere.  Let  us  look 
at  the  Belgian  situation  first  of  all. 


Last  week  I   ventured  to   indicate   the  general  surprise  felt 
by  military  experts  at  the  German  concentration  upon  Liege. 
It   is  a   matter  upon   which  the  layman   has  no  right  to  hold 
any  opinion  at  all,  but  the  experts,  strangely  enough,  seemed 
to   be  of  one  mind   in  this  matter,   and   it  is  now   seen  to  be 
justified.     The  German  army,  they  said,  should  have  besieged 
with    a   small    force   and    then   passed   rapidly   upon   its 
through    Belgium.      That    is    precisely    what    it    is    now 
successfully,    but     after    a    grave    loss    of    time. 
>ne    knows    if     the     Liege     forts    are     still     intact.      At 
lea.»»t     they    are     isolated,     and     it     is    now     seen     that     their 
fate   actually    matters   very    little.      The    German    forces    have 
now    spread    northwest    and    southwest    in    a    great    h?lf-moon 
from    Liege.     The   arms   of   this   half-moon    arc   each   about 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  the  terminus  of  each   is  about 
thirty  miles  from  Brussels.     Facing  this  crescent,  and  in  con- 
tact   with    each    of    its    extremities,    is    another    crescent    con- 
ng    of    the    Belgian    army    with    its    contributions    from 
France.      No    one   knows    just    how    large    these   contributions 
may    be.    but    it    is    evident,    once    more    from    the    map,    that 
whatever  the  result  of  the  forthcoming  battle  in  Belgium  may 
lv  ,  the  'lerman  army  will  still  be  outside  of  France,  and  with 
tnc    main    French    resistance   still   ahead   of   it.      It   will    have 
fvercome    the    Bel  nee,   and    nothing    more.      Even 

he  taking  of   Brussels  can  have  no   real  importance  at   all, 
xcept  perhaps  a  moral   one.     It   may  be   repeated  that   the 


Belgians  are  fighting  for  time,  and  not  for  military  victory. 
The  whole  intent  of  the  German  attack  upon  Belgium  was 
'.  to  make  a  rapid  invasion  of  northern  France  simultaneously 
with  an  invasion  of  the  east  over  the  Franco-German  fron- 
;  tier.  Every  day's  delay  in  Belgium  has  meant  a  shifting  of 
j  great  French  forces  to  the  north  to  meet  the  attack,  and  the 
mistake  that  was  made  at  Liege  has  therefore  been  a  serious 
injury  to  that  plan.  The  suicide  of  General  Von  Emmich  is 
the  keenest  possible  commentary  upon  that  mistake,  which 
must  have  been  terribly  evident  to  him,  knowing  the  supreme 
need  of  speed  in  crossing  Belgium.  A  great  German  victory 
in  Belgium  with  the  fall  of  Brussels  would  leave  France  still 
uninvaded  and  with  her  powers  of  resistance  still  intact. 
Belgium,  from  the  military  point  of  new,  is  no  more  than 
a  French  outpost.  

There   was   another   need   of   haste,    and   that   also   is   made 
evident  by  a  glance  at  the  map.     Germany  lies  exactly  between 
France    and    Russia,    both    enemies.      France    was    absolutely 
ready    for   fight   and   therefore   must   be   dealt   with   first   and 
quickly.     Russia   could  wait,   since  it  was   obviously  a   matter 
of  weeks  or  months  before  she  could  become  actually  formid- 
able  on   her   western   frontier.      However   colossal    Germany's 
forces  might  be,  and  however  valorous,  it  was  evidently  the 
part  of  prudence  to   meet   her  two  great  foes  one  at   a  time 
rather   than    together.      If   it   had    been    possible    to    strike    a 
deathblow  at  France  the  main  German  armies  could  then  have 
been    hurried    back    to    the    Russian    frontier    to    repeat    the 
1  achievement  there.     But  now  we  see  the  results  of  the  delay 
in   Belgium.      A   bulletin   issued    by   the    French    authorities — 
'  and   therefore   to  be   taken   cum   grano   salts — points   out   that 
the   Russian   mobilization  has  been   extraordinarily  rapid   and 
that   her   mighty   armies   are    about   to   make   themselves    felt. 
Even  though  this  bulletin  be  rose  colored,   as  it  probably  is, 
it   must  be   substantially   true.      The   Russian   hordes   can   not 
now  be  very  far  away.     They  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Austrian   armies   to   the   south,    and   there    is    no    reason   why 
they   should   not  now   be  becoming  a   danger  to   the    German 
|  garrisons    on    their   west.      Eighteen    days    have    already    been 
expended    in    Belgium    and    in    covering    a    distance    of    some 
forty  miles,   and  it  is   quite  certain  that  this  was  not  in  the 
i  German    estimate.      The    Germans    may    have    reasonably    be- 
j  lieved  that  by  this  time  the  invasion  of  France  would  be  in 
;  sight   of  a   successful   issue   and   that  they  could  be   thinking 
about   their    eastern    frontier   and   the    clipping   of   the   bear's 
claws.  

Of  the  fighting  on  the  Franco-German  frontier  there  is 
nothing  to  report,  in  spite  of  Jhe  daily  bulletins  of  victories 
and  defeats.  There  have  been  raids  in  both  directions,  the 
capturing  of  convoys,  and  assaults  upon  villages,  but  there  has 
;  been  no  battle  nor  anything  like  a  battle.  The  French  claims 
|  to  victories  and  successes  have  been  numerous,  but  they 
amount  to  nothing  and  they  have  no  significance.  The  forces 
engaged  are  no  more  than  a  screen,  and  behind  this  screen 
the  main  armies  are  assembling,  or  awaiting  their  commis- 
sariats. Some  great  soldier  said  once  that  an  army  marches 
upon  its  stomach,  and  all  perplexity  at  delays  disappears  with 
even  the  most  rudimentary  conception  of  the  vast  stores  of 
food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  materials  of  every  kind  that 
must  be  in  readiness  before  a  million  men  can  be  launched 
into  a  hostile  country.  But  if  there  is  any  one  battle  of  the 
war  that  will  be  decisive  it  will  probably  be  fought  here, 
somewhere  on  the  Franco-German  frontier  between  Metz  and 
Belfort.  

What  about  the  navies?  Here  once  more  we  are  in  dark- 
ness, but  since  there  has  been  no  battle,  and  since  the  British 
merchant  lines  have  been  permitted  and  even  ordered  to  re- 
sume their  regular  Atlantic  schedules,  we  may  assume  that 
the  German  navy  is  still  sheltered  by  the  Kiel  fortifications 
and  its  enemies  are  still  somewhere  outside  and  defending  the 
ocean  lanes.  Two  weeks  ago  every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive 
for  some  mighty  ocean  struggle.  Today  its  probabilities 
seem  sinking  into  the  background.  The  issues  of  such  a  con- 
flict are  too  great  lightly  to  be  invoked.  The  British  ships 
are  of  course  in  the  preponderance,  and  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  very  stupid  and  discredited  method  of  counting  heads  a 
British  victory  on  the  sea  would  seem  to  be  certain.  One 
of  the  few  inept  sayings  ever  credited  to  Napoleon  was  that 
Providence  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions. 
Providence,  on  the  contrary,  often  shows  a  partiality  for 
minorities,  and  he  would  indeed  be  either  bold  or  silly  who 
would  predict  the  outcome  of  a  battle  between  the  German 
and  British  navies.  But  it  may  easily  happen  that  there  will 
be  no  such  battle.  If  the  British  were  seriously  worsted  in 
such  an  engagement  the  results  would  certainly  be  grave, 
and  they  might  even  be  fatal  to  the  empire.  If  the  German 
navy  were  worsted  it  would  probably  mean  its  annihilation. 
The  German  ships  in  their  present  position  are  not  only  safe 
from  attack,  but  on  an  emergency  they  can  issue  either  into 
the  North  Sea  or  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  once  more  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  extraordinary  value  that 
these  ships  might  have  in  an  attack  on  St.  Petersburg  and  on 
the  Russian  coast  in  general.  With  every  intention  to  avoid 
the  unbecoming  mantle  of  the  prophet,  it  may  well  be  that 
'  there  will  be  no  great  naval  battle  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
I  land,  and  that  the  issue  will  be  decided  by  the  land  and  not 
by  the  sea  forces  of  the  many  combatants. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  mines,  and  our  feelings 
'  have  been  harrowed  by  the  picture  of  an  ocean  strewn  with 
these  frightful  engines  to  the  menace  of  the  peaceful  shipping 
of  neutrals  or  after  the  establishment  of  peace.  It  is  remem- 
bered that  these  mines  were  strewn  about  the  Pacific  almost 
indiscriminately  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  that  they 
did  actually  inflict  unintended  injuries.  But  times  have 
'  changed    since    the    Russo-Japanese    War   and    there    are    now 


certain  regulations  in  force  to  guard  against  needless  danger. 
There   is   no    reason    to    suppose   that   these    regulations    have 
been    disregarded    by    Germany,    or    that    any    wanton    risk   is 
being  inflicted  upon  neutral  ships  or  such  ships  of  belligerents 
as   may  survive  the  war.      It  has   now  been   agreed   to   place 
no    mines    without    anchors    "unless    they    are    constructed    in 
'  such  a  way  as  to  become  inoffensive  within,  at  most,  one  hour 
t  after  the  party  which  places  them  has  lost  control  over  them." 
.  It   was   also    agreed   to   place   no    anchored   mines    "which    do 
not   become    inoffensive   as   soon    as   their   anchoring    connec- 
tions  are   broken."      A    further    agreement   was    to    the    effect 
j  that    no    mines   should   be    laid   for   the   exclusive   purpose    of 
injuring    merchant    ships,    even    those    of    an    enemy.      Other 
points  of  agreement  deal  with  the  removal  of  mines  as  soon 
\  as  possible,  and  with  the  prohibition  of  torpedoes  save  those 
j  that  automatically  sink  after  missing  their  mark   or   exhaust- 
ing their  propulsive  energy.     There  is  no  cause  to  believe  that 
the    mine    that    sank    the   Amphion    was    illegitimate,    and    we 
may  certainly  suppose  that  the  British  authorities  would  have 
had  something  to  say  about  the  matter  if  this  were  so.     We 
all    know   that   even  the   best   of   regulations    are   not    always   B 
observed,   and   that   Turkey   was   by   no    means    scrupulous   in   I 
this  respect  in  her  wars  with  Italy  and  Greece,  but  then  one    ' 
:  does  not  expect  a   great   deal  in  the  way   of  amenities   from 
Turkey.     The  laying  of  mines  is  a  horrible  proceeding  at  its 
best,    and  there   must   certainly  be   dangers   to   peaceful    ships 
,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  but  The  Hague  has  at  least 
j  done    something    to    minimize    this    abomination,    and    so    far 
there  have  been  no  complaints  that  the  limits  have  been  ex- 
ceeded.   


Nothing  but  unverified  stories  reach  us  from  Servia,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  is  much  interested  in 
Servia.  These  "gallant  little  peoples"  of  the  Balkans  have 
not  quite  the  same  halo  of  romance  that  once  they  had  before 
they  began  to  gouge  out  human  eyes,  and  to  do  all  sorts  of 
unprintable  things  to  their  enemies.  But  none  the  less  the 
Servian  resistance  to  Austria  is  a  distinct  factor  in  the  larger 
situation.  In  the  first  place  Servia  is  absorbing  the  energies 
of  Austria  and  preventing  her  from  giving  all  the  help  to 
Germany  that  she  might  otherwise  be  giving.  In  the  second 
place  Russia  has  to  think  about  her  attack  on  Austria  and  her 
defense  of  Servia  as  well  as  her  aggressions  against  Ger- 
many. From  Austria  comes  practically  no  war  news  at  all, 
but  Servia  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  her  victories  over  the 
would-be  invaders,  and  here  once  more  we  had  better  use  the 
proverbial  pinch  of  salt.  None  the  less  the  Servians  are  great 
fighters.  They  have  proved  that  a  dozen  times.  They  go  to 
war  en  masse,  and  they  are  defending  their  native  land. 
Montenegro  is  also  fighting  on  the  side  of  Servia,  while  Bul- 
garia is  doing  nothing,  but  is  quite  likely  to  resume  her  attack 
upon  her  old  enemy,  Servia.  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  be  moving  troops  in  the  direction  of  Greece,  and 
Greece  has  politehy  intimated  that  if  this  continue  she  will 
be  compelled  to  "take  the  necessary  measures."  But  we  are 
now  so  war-sated  that  a  few  nations  more  or  less  in  the  gen- 
eral melee  seem  to  make  no  difference.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
a  relief  to  find  that  there  is  any  people  anywhere  that  is  not 
at  war.  It  seems  certain  now  that  Japan  will  begin,  and  by 
way  of  second  fiddle  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  domestic 
troubles  in  some  of  the  countries  involved.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  rumors  of  riots  in  Berlin,  while  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know,  or  who  think  that  they  are,  are  busily 
assuring  us  that  the  people  of  India  will  not  be  adverse  to 
making  a  little  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 


In  the  meantime  it  might  be  well  for  us  all  to  realize  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  carnival  does  not  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  individuals.  To  talk  about  Servian  im- 
pudence, Austrian  arrogance,  or  German  militarism  is  beside 
the  mark.  At  least  these  things  are  but  secondary  and  not 
primary  causes.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  hits  the  nail  fairly 
on  the  head  when  it  says  that  in  this  case  war  is  the  cure 
rather  than  the  disease.  For  forty  years  the  whole  of  Euro] 
has  been  expanding  in  a  military  way,  and  things  that 
pand  too  far  are  certain  to  burst.  If  some  earthly  Pro' 
dence  were  at  this  moment  to  decree  peace  such  a  dei 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  reformers  and  the  bene 
lent  everywhere,  but  actually  it  would  leave  the  disease  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  before.  Inflation  is  always  followed  by 
deflation,  and  the  process  of  deflation  is  now  going  on,  and  it 
will  be  a  salutary  one.  Europe  has  earned  precisely  what 
she  is  now  receiving.  She  has  sown  winds  and  she  is  reaping 
whirlwinds.  It  is  mere  folly  to  talk  of  a  "bolt  from  the  blue" 
and  all  the  other  inanities  with  which  we  confess  our  lack 
of  prescience.  Twenty  years  ago  this  war  was  as  inevitable 
as  the  sunrise.  Nations  living  side  by  side  in  intense  com- 
mercial rivalry  and  taught  to  regard  an  alien  speech  as  the 
mark  of  a  potential  enemy  are  certain  to  fight  at  some  time 
or  another.  Xo  one  can  decree  that  enmities  shall  be  pa- 
triotic virtues  up  to  a  certain  point  and  that  they  shall  never 
pass  that  point  into  the  domain  of  war.  They  are  certain 
to  pass  that  point.  The  modern  version  of  patriotism,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  is  the  certain—prelude  to  the  battlefield. 

August   19,   1914.  Sidney   Coryn. 


Geologists  estimate  that  the  coal  fields  of  Shansi 
province,  China,  are  great  enough  to  meet  the  world's 
demands  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Iron  ore  has 
also  been  found  in  large  deposits  in  central  China,  and 
of  the  finest  quality. 


There  are  now  1,248.427  acres  of  land  in  various 
counties  of  California  open  for  entry.  Much  valuable 
land  is  included  in  this  territory.  Only  53,587  of  the 
total  number  of  acres  have  not  been  surveyed. 


August  22,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AN  UNSHRIVED  GHOST. 


No  Priest  Shall  Live  and  Confess  One  Already  Dead. 


In  the  City  of  Mexico,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  j 
1731,  Friar  Lorenzo,  of  the  Monastery  of  Los  Suspiros 
de  Jesus,  was  making  his  way  homeward  to  that  estab- 
lishment in  the  chilly  hours  of  very  early  morning.  He  | 
had  been  keeping  a  vigil,  imposed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  order,  that  had  taken  him  to  a  chapel  in  the  Parish 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad,  away  out  beyond  the 
Zocalo,  that  lay  about  equi-distant  between  his  two 
terminals.  A  very  old  man  was  Friar  Lorenzo,  and  his 
pace  was  far  from  rapid,  so  that  he  had  been  long  on 
the  way.  By  this  time,  he  was  so  fatigued  that  his 
limbs  almost  refused  longer  to  uphold  the  spare  weight 
of  his  trembling,  aged  body.  Yet  he  nerved  himself 
to  renewed  effort  as  he  heard  the  second  hour  boomed 
out  from  the  big  time-piece  of  the  cathedral,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Calle  de 
Olmedo ;  for  the  great  fatigue  he  felt  was  yet  exceeded 
and  partly  neutralized  by  a  more  potent  impulse — the 
spurring  thrills  of  terror. 

Perhaps  it  were  unfair  to  say  that  Friar  Lorenzo 
was  a  coward;  the  kinder  view  were  to  consider  that 
the  sequestered  conventual  life  had  developed  abnor- 
mally an  extreme  constitutional  timidity. 

But  in  the  active  functions  of  his  office — in  aught 
that  led  him  without  the  convent  walls,  to  intercourse 
with  his  kind  and  encounter  with  the  issues  of  worldly 
existence — to  all  such  effort  and  contact  the  holy  man 
was  most  reluctant,  being  ready  to  purchase  exemption 
from  such  movement  at  any  cost  of  penance. 

The  superior  of  the  order  had  struggled  long  against 
this  infirmity,  and  the  mission  on  which  he  had  tonight 
sent  Friar  Lorenzo  was  in  the  direct  way  of  endeavor 
to  correct  the  weakness.  But  alas !  tonight  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  friar  w_as  greater  than  ever — so  great,  in- 
deed, as  to  be  almost  unbearable.  The  hour,  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  deserted  streets,  with  their  houses  that 
appeared  sealed  and  lifeless,  and  other  like  forces,  had 
wrought  him  up  to  a  very  panic  of  abject  nervous 
dread — a  fear  of  something,  he  knew  not  what.  It  was 
not  long  since  all  Mexico  had  been  stirred  to  horror 
and  dismay  by  the  disappearance  of  the  noble  priest, 
Juan  de  Nava,  whose  fate  was  not  made  clear  till  many 
long  years  after,  and  many  grisly  rumors  were  still 
rife  concerning  this  matter.  At  that  period  robbers 
abounded  in  Mexico,  audacious  and  unpunished — rob- 
bers who  would  murder  a  man  for  the  garments  he 
wore.  Stories,  too,  were  related  of  men  who  killed  for 
the  ghastly  delight  of  killing — whose  crimes  were  in- 
explicable and  seemingly  causeless,  like  those  murders 
committed  in  the  dreary  street  of  Don  Juan  Manuel, 

Therefore,  it  was  no  marvel  that  poor  old  Friar  Lo- 
renzo was  full  of  terrors  in  his  night  walk. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Calle  de  Olmedo  he  halted;  for 
its  intensity  of  gloom  and  silence  was  even  more  ter- 
rible than  the  way  he  had  just  traversed.  But  this 
route  meant  a  saving  of  many  blocks  of  circuit,  and 
after  a  brief  hesitation,  crossing  himself  and  kissing 
his  crucifix,  which  he  firmly  believed  contained  a  splin- 
ter of  the  true  cross,  the  old  man  entered  the  dark  thor- 
oughfare, murmuring  as  he  went  his  prayers.  He  had 
scarcely  passed  the  corner  when  he  started  so  vio- 
lently as  to  stagger  and  almost  lose  his  footing,  for  his 
gown  brushed  and  caused  to  rattle  slightly  the  sword 
of  a  man  standing  silent  and  motionless  in  the  em- 
brasure of  a  doorway.  Friar  Lorenzo  shuddered  as  he 
felt  the  eyes  of  the  unknown  bent  piercingly  upon  him, 
and  he  quickened  his  steps  to  hurry  onward.  He  had 
traversed  half  the  block,  and  was  beginning  to  breathe 
more  freely,  when  he  heard  behind  him  the  dull  fall  of 
footsteps  following  after — not  in  haste,  but  with  the 
assured,  deliberate  measure  that  told  of  the  pursuer's 
conviction  that  he  could  overtake  this  object  of  his 
pursuit  without  undue  exertion.  And,  in  truth,  it  was 
but  a  moment  before  the  echo  of  that  firm,  determined 
tread  sounded  close  beside  the  shuffling,  uncertain  feet 
of  the  friar,  who  commended  himself  to  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God,  as  he  felt  the  presence  of  his  pursuer. 
For  some  paces  the  two  walked  side  by  side  in  un- 
broken silence,  and  the  monk  was  conscious  of  the  side- 
long, scrutinizing  looks  of  the  other. 

Presently,  "Delay  thee,  holy  friar,"  spoke  the  object 
of  his  terror;  "I  have  need  of  thy  ministrations." 

But  Friar  Lorenzo  answered,  trembling:  "Spare  me, 
I  pray,  your  worship.  I  am  old  and  feeble ;  since  noon 
of  yesterday  I  have  kept  vigil,  and  flesh  and  spirit 
alike  are  fainting.  Your  worship  knows  that  to  call 
at  the  wicket  of  any  of  the  abounding  monasteries  will 
bring  you  succor,  temporal  or  spiritual — aid  far  better 
than  my  poor,  weak  service.  I  pray  you,  sefior,  think 
no  harm,  but  I  beg  to  decline  the  office." 

The  man  at  his  side  laughed  shortly — a  crisp,  crude 
laugh,  that  made  the  monk  feel  as  if  he  were  shriveling 
up  as  he  heard  it. 

"God's  death !  these  friars  are  presumptuous !  The 
ministers  of  God — the  servants  of  heaven — so  their 
creeds  profess,  yet  they  give  themselves  the  airs  of 
statesmen,  and  'beg  to  decline'  the  offices  of  their  pro- 
fession!  Have  you  forgotten  your  vows,  sirrah? 
Have  you  forgotten  to  what  service  you  are  conse- 
crated? Nay,  then,  I  will  have  you — you  and  none 
other.  See  that  you  move  on  before  me."  He  made 
as  if  to  impel  the  monk  by  grasping  his  arm ;  but  the 
touch  of  that  hard  hand  so  affected  Friar  Lorenzo  that 


he  reeled  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  man  re- 
leased him. 

"What — what  would  your  worship  have  of  me?"  he 
stammered,  faintly. 

"You  go  to  shrive  a  sinner,"  and  with  that  answer 
his  guide  halted  before  a  lofty  mansion  whose  over- 
hanging balconies  shadowed  the  street.  The  sombre 
cavalier  pushed  open  the  great  zaguan,  or  entrance- 
door,  without  knocking,  although,  as  Friar  Lorenzo 
marked,  there  was  a  knocker  of  peculiar  design,  quite 
distinct  from  the  conventional  clenched  hand,  or  lion's 
head — for  this  was  a  battle-axe,  falling  upon  a  buckler, 
and  the  two  glimmered  quite  strangely  clear  in  the 
gloom.  The  tunnel-like  arch  of  the  zaguan  was  all  in 
densest  darkness,  save  where  a  dim  ray  of  light  filtered 
out  from  the  crack  of  a  door  on  the  left  hand,  whither 
the  way  was  led  by  the  man  who  had  captured  the 
friar.  This  was  the  apartment  usually  assigned  as  a 
door-porter's  lodge  in  great  houses,  but  here  it  seemed 
of  dimensions  more  spacious  than  was  common.  The 
dark  walls  seemed  to  absorb,  rather  than  reflect,  the 
pale  rays  of  the  candle,  yet  enough  of  brilliance  fell 
to  flash  gleams  of  keen  color  from  the  jewels  of  one 
who  lay  on  a  rough  cot  in  a  corner,  draped  over  with 
a  coverlet  of  rich  brocade,  glinting  back  the  candle- 
light from  the  golden  threads  of  its  embroideries. 

The  stern  man  pointed  to  the  outstretched  figure : 
"Do  thou  confess  her  quickly." 

The  friar  drew  back  with  a  start  and  a  shiver  when 
he  had  bent  over  the  woman;  for  she  was  fast  bound 
to  the  rude  bed,  made  moveless  by  harsh  cords  that 
held  her  beautiful  naked  arms  outstretched  by  her  sides, 
and  lashed  her  feet,  too,  closely.  An  observer  of  more 
worldly  knowledge  than  Friar  Lorenzo  would  have 
guessed  that  she  had  been  borne  hither  from  some  scene 
of  gala  and  rejoicing,  for  on  her  delicate  wrists,  and 
on  her  exquisite  neck,  and  in  the  soft  masses  of  her 
dark  hair,  blazed  splendid  jewels;  and  the  zone  of  her 
corsage,  showing  above  the  coverlet,  roughly  wrapped 
around  her,  showed  that  the  stuff  of  her  garb  was  of 
exceeding  richness. 

"Wouldst  thou  confess,  my  daughter?"  stammered 
Friar  Lorenzo,  drawn  back  to  her,  despite  his  fear, 
less  by  his  sense  of  duty  than  by  the  appeal  in  her  eyes, 
full  of  a  great  despair  and  a  mighty  terror.  He  turned, 
when  she  made  a  sign  of  assent,  toward  his  captor,  in 
intimation  of  the  privacy  due  to  a  confession,  but  that 
sombre  figure  only  laughed,  albeit  most  harshly,  and 
drew  aside  toward  the  doorway.  Then  Friar  Lorenzo, 
bending  low  above  the  woman,  shaken  between  his  fears 
and  his  pity,  listened  to  her  confession.  But  she  had 
not  yet  finished  when  the  grim  watcher  strode  forward, 
caught  the  friar  by  his  lean,  trembling  arms,  and  cried, 
"Have  done !  thou  art  making  pretexts  !  Too  long  this 
wretched  woman  has  lived  already!"  and  so,  against 
her  wild  entreaties  and  the  friar's  protests,  he  dragged 
the  minister  away  and  thrust  him  forth  into  the  street. 
The  friar,  half-stunned,  yet  half-desperate  with  the 
thoughts  awakened  by  his  forebodings,  and  the  tale 
heard  from  the  woman,  called,  prayed,  and  knocked, 
beating  his  frail  hands  on  the  heavy  bronze-bossed 
portal  in  a  very  frenzy.  But  the  massive  wood  gave 
back  only  the  sound  of  his  blows,  and  that  but  dully. 
At  last,  despairing,  he  hastened  from  the  spot  with  so 
hurried  and  uncertain  a  step  that  the  few  wayfarers 
who  now  began  to  appear  in  the  street  shrunk  aside 
from  him  with  more  of  awe  than  reverence,  and  mur- 
mured :  "Oh  !  the  poor  padre !  his  many  penances  have 
made  him  mad." 

Friar  Lorenzo  was  half-distracted,  most  of  all  with 
I  doubts  as  to  his  divided  duty.    Did  his  priestly  vows  as 
to  the  inviolability  of  the  confession  exact  silence  as 
to  what  had  happened?     Did  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  justice  demand  that  he  give  up  to  investigation  and 
punishment  the  doer  or  would-be  doer  of  what,  he  was 
convinced,  was  a  foul  crime?    And  so,  seeking  to  tem- 
porize for   guidance,  he  would   fain  tell   his  beads  to 
I  temporize  and  calm  his  giddied  senses.     But  his  rosary 
!  swung  not  at  his  side !  and  a  flash  of  thought  reminded 
I  him   that   he   had   laid   it   upon   the   couch   beside   the 
doomed  woman.     That  decided  him. 

Thus  Friar  Lorenzo  set  off  with  eager  though  trem- 
bling speed  for  the  Palace  of  Justice,  that  stood  then, 
as  it  stands  now,  fronting  on  the  great  square  Zocalo, 
or  main  plaza,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  cathedral  and 
sagrario.  On  the  bridge  spanning  the  canal  before  the 
palacio,  he  met  a  patrol  just  setting  out  on  the  last 
round  before  sunrise.  The  friar  halted  before  them, 
and  with  knotted  tongue  and  parched,  stammering  lips 
gasped  forth  his  story.  The  officer  of  the  patrol  sped 
1  back  to  the  guard-room  to  summon  the  alcalde,  and  a 
moment  later  the  squad  was  rattling  along  at  a  swing- 
ing pace,  the  friar,  whose  exhaustion  was  evident, 
borne  on  the  clasped  hands  of  two  stout  soldiers.  Fol- 
|  lowing  his  directions,  they  paused  at  last  before  the 
wide  zaguan  of  a  house  in  the  Calle  de  Olmedo.  "It 
i  was  here,"  the  priest  said,  shivering. 

The  officer  raised  the  brazen  battle-axe  of  the 
j  knocker  and  clashed  it  against  its  buckler ;  but  no  chal- 
|  lenging  voice  nor  sound  of  shuffling,  sandaled  tread 
j  came  back  in  answer.  Again  he  knocked,  more  loudly, 
!  and  no  sound  arose  within  but  hollow  echoes.  Then 
!  the  alcalde  rapped  with  his  sword,  and  summoned : 
"Open  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  justice!"  and  still 
no  key  rattled  in  the  lock,  no  clink  of  bar  or  chain  gave 
promise  of  ingress. 


By  this  a  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  place— : 
the  most  part  Indian  hucksters,  driving  their  heavy- 
laden  donkeys  into  the  city  to  market,  or  household 
servants  thus  early  out  of  doors  for  the  daily  sweeping 
of  the  streets.  One  of  these  drew  near  from  a  house 
across  the  way — a  woman  of  more  than  middle  age, 
bearing  the  bundle  of  long,  jointless  straws,  tied  up 
with  a  string  that  make  the  short,  handleless  brooms 
of  Mexico. 

"Senors,  your  worships  summon  in  vain."  she  said, 
with  somewhat  of  wonder  breaking  through  the  com- 
posure of  her  bearing;  "this  house  has  long  been  va- 
cant." 

Friar  Lorenzo  turned  in  a  sort  of  rage  upon  her,  his 
weakness  overborne  by  his  distress  of  body  and  his 
soul's  solicitude.  "Wouldst  say  I  lie.  impious  one?  Shall 
a  priest  not  know  where  he  has  heard  confession  ?  But 
it  was  here,  I  tell  ye !  Open !  open !  nor  tarry  for  her 
prating,  lest  the  crime  be  done  within  our  very 
hearing." 

The  woman's  dark  face  flushed.  She  seemed  a  de- 
cent body,  and  her  countenance  was  full  of  intelligence 
beyond  the  common,  as  she  replied,  with  protest  as 
positive  as  respectful : 

"Nay,  his  reverence,  she  were,  indeed,  a  bold  and 
irreverent  woman  who  would  dispute  the  word  of  Friar 
Lorenzo — aye !  I  know  his  fame  for  holiness,  as  who 
does  not  among  the  humble  ones  of  Mexico?  But  his 
reverence  is  less  young  than  he  once  was,  and  these 
daybreak  lights  are  uncertain,  so  that  to  mistake  one 
house  for  another  is  easy.  Humbly  do  I  assure  ye  that 
never  once  has  this  door  been  opened  in  the  fifty  years 
that  I  have  lived  across  there,  and  my  mother,  who  was 
portress  before  me,  has  often  said  that  never  in  her 
time  had  the  house  a  tenant." 

"But  open!  open!"  Friar  Lorenzo  shouted.  Then  the 
officer,  impressed  in  spite  of  himself  by  this  strange  ex- 
citement and  insistence,  bade  his  men  take  up  a  mas- 
i  sive  viga,  or  roof-beam  of  cedar,  that  lay  where  some 
workmen  had  been  repairing  an  azotea,  and,  poising  it 
among  them,  the  patrolmen  again  and  again  dashed 
the  heavy  timber,  in  the  guise  of  a  battering-ram, 
against  the  door-leaves,  whose  heavy  planks  crashed 
loudly  at  the  impact ;  then  the  bolts  sprung  open,  and 
j  into  the  zaguan  poured  the  gathered  gazers.  No  sight 
I  or  sound  of  life  greeted  the  incursion.  Once  inside 
the  zaguan,  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  shatter  the  heavy, 
antiquated  padlock  that  held  the  door  giving  to  the 
side  room ;  that  clumsy  defense  was.  indeed,  half  eaten 
away  with  rust  and  verdigris,  and  down  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  doorhead  swung  veritable  curtains  of  ven- 
erable cobwebs,  thick  and  velvety,  like  ancient  tapestry. 
The  door  fell  inward  with  a  crash  of  rotten,  honey- 
combed wood,  and  every  soul  there  but  one  retreated 
a  step  or  two  from  the  unknownness  before  them. 
Only  Friar  Lorenzo  pushed  forward,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  vanquished  his  decrepitude,  and  then,  from 
the  further  corner,  came  his  voice: 

"Said  I  not  so?  And  will  ye  doubt  me  longer,  unbe- 
lievers? This  was  the  place,  indeed!  They  have  taken 
away  the  hapless  lady;  ye  must  seek  her,  but  the  proof 
of  the  place  I  show  ye !  Here  it  is,  among  a  pile  of 
rubbish,  mine  own  dear  rosary,  made  of  olive-stones 
from  Gethsemane,"  and  he  came  forth,  as  the  chief  of 
the  patrol  caught  a  cresset  from  the  hand  of  a  huckster, 
and  blew  into  a  pungent  blaze  its  slumbering  bit  of 
ocotl  (Mexican  pitch-pine  or  light-wood),  and  went 
forward  to  rake  curiously  with  his  short  sword  among 
the  shapeless  heap  that  the  friar  had  abandoned. 

"This  rubbish — why!  lads!  albricias!  Here  is  a 
wristlet,  rings,  a  great  breadth  of  brocade  incrusted 
with  gold  and  gems — a  collet  of  major  diamonds — aye  ! 
we  have  found  bonanza!  and — what  is  this?"  He. 
clapped  his  hand  upon  a  long  mass,  black  as  jet  in  the 
red  light,  and  with  one  swift  sweep  held  it  aloft,  as 
high  as  his  head,  whence  it  fell  to  the  knees  of  him. 
Then  he  dropped  it  with  a  gasping  cry  of  terror.  "  'Tis 
hair !  a  woman's  hair.  And — gracious  God!  See  that ! 
the  hair  of  a  dead  woman!"  For.  as  he  stirred  that 
dense  black  veil  from  the  coils  and  couchings  where  it 
had  lain  for  unknown  years,  a  smallish  skull,  long  kept 
I  in  position  by  its  once  crown  of  glory,  rolled  forward 
and  touched  his  russet  boot.  And  from  the  dread  crum- 
bling relics  now  arose  a  dire  odor  of  mortality,  whose 
warning  of  dissolution  and  decay  sent  the  stout  soldiers 
and  their  commander  rushing,  with  one  accord,  away 
from  the  bones  and  the  diamonds,  hustling  the  peeping 
mob  before  them. 

"Aye.  Padre  Friar  Lorenzo!"  called  the  alcalde; 
"now,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  we  have  a  holy  man 
among  us!  Father,  en  el  uoinbrc  dc  Jesus,  Maria,  y 
Jose"  (in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Mary,  and  Joseph),  "purge 
and  purify  us  of  this  vile  contact !"  And  he  would  have 
knelt  before  Friar  Lorenzo.  But  a  sturdy  artisan,  who 
had  just  sent  his  great  red  copper  kettle  rolling  across 
the  dankly  mossed  stones  of  the  court,  as  he  dropped 
it  in  the  effort  to  catch  the  sinking  figure — this  gi 
Christian  called  out:  "Stand  back!  give  him  the  good 
God's  air,  ye  doughty  soldiers!  Ah.  no,  it  helps  imi  ! 
his  eye  is  fixed,  his  face  is  ashen — his  body  grows  a 
dead  weight.  Aye.  senors.  sec  ye  not  that  this  sainted 
Friar  Lorenzo  is  dying,  for  never  yet  lived  through  the 
day  a  priest  who  confessed  one  already  dead — and  how 
many  years  think  ye  have  lain  yonder,  whither  he  led 
us,  the  mortal  parts  of  the  poor  lady  ye  cried  out  that 
ye  had  found  there?"  Y.  H.  Addis. 
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A  SCENE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


'Piccadilly"    Describes  How    Sir   Edward    Grey    Launched 
the  Thunderbolts  of  War. 


ion  as  we  enter  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs 
we  are  reminded  that  an  actual  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment is  still  very  much  an  affair  of  the  future,  some- 
thing that  is  good  to  look  at  and  to  talk  about,  but 
that  must  on  no  account  be  touched.  Here  in  London, 
in  the  British  Parliament,  we  have  just  witnessed  a 
_:,  man  arise  in  his  seat  in  order  to  tell  a  waiting 
nation  whether  it  must  go  to  war  or  remain  at  peace. 
Until  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  finished  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  no  one  knew  whether  the  doors 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  to  be  opened  or  shut. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke,  of  course,  with  the  authority 
of  the  cabinet  behind  him.  but  he  was  something  more 
than  the  mouthpiece  of  the  cabinet.  He  was  foreign 
secretary,  and  therefore  immediately  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  the  country.  Practically  it  was  his  hand 
alone  that  held  the  thunderbolts,  and  the  awed  assembly 
waited  in  portentous  silence  for  their  disposition.  Even 
a  god  might  have  shrunk  in  dismay  from  such  a  task 
as  his. 

Certainly  it  was  a  tremendous  occasion.  Nothing 
like  it  was  ever  seen  in  Parliament  before.  Every  seat 
was  taken,  the  gangways  were  packed,  the  peers'  gal- 
lery was  full,  and  in  the  ambassadors'  gallery  the  white, 
tense  face  of  the  Russian  minister  seemed  to  add  to 
the  sense  of  foreboding  tragedy.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appeared  to  be  praying — fruitlessly. 

There  is  no  need  to  sketch  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
Grev.  With  his  opening  words  every  one  of  his 
hearers  knew  that  war  had  come.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  England  to  watch  with  equanimity  the  coast 
of  France  being  "bombarded  and  battered"  by  German 
guns?  A  sort  of  electric  thrill  ran  through  the 
crowded  House.  Would  it  be  possible  for  England  to 
barter  away  her  pledge  to  defend  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium?  If  small  nations  had  neither  rights  nor 
friends  what  must  the  end  of  it  all  be,  and  how  could 
there  be  assent  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple? Then  came  the  cheers.  Suspense  at  least  was 
at  an  end.     It  was  to  be  war. 

There  were  two  other  dramatic  events  before  the 
sitting  closed.  The  moment  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
taken  his  seat  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  leader  of  the 
Unionist  party,  was  on  his  feet.  Henceforth  and  until 
the  end  of  the  crisis  there  were  to  be  no  political 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  hatchet  of 
party  conflict  was  to  be  buried.  All  questions  of  do- 
mestic government  were  to  disappear  before  the  su- 
preme threat  to  the  national  existence.  Whatever  steps 
the  government  might  think  it  right  to  take  would  re- 
ceive the  unquestioning  support  of  the  opposition. 

But  it  was  Ireland,  as  always,  that  was  to  furnish 
the  sensation  of  the  day.  How  often  has  it  been  said 
that  "England's  need  is  Ireland's  opportunity"?  How 
often  have  we  been  told  in  solemn  and  throbbing  tones 
that  a  self-governing  Ireland  would  be  an  open  door 
for  the  empire's  enemies?  What  would  Ireland  do 
now  in  this  supreme  crisis?  Already  there  had  been 
indications  of  her  sympathies.  Every  reference  to  the 
needs  of  France  had  called  forth  stern  cheers  from  the 
Irishmen?  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  entente 
cordiale  with  France  was  no  new  thing  to  Ireland,  as 
England  had  formerly  learned  to  her  cost.  Irishmen 
and  Frenchmen  have  been  blood  brothers  and  brothers 
in  faith  for  centuries.  And  now  here  was  Mr.  Red- 
mond ready  to  sign  and  seal  the  pact  anew.  There  had 
been  occasions,  he  said,  when  the  sympathies  of  Ire- 
land had  been  estranged  from  England  in  moments  of 
emergency.  But  those  times  had  passed.  A  new  era 
Hilarity  had  begun.  At  that  moment  there  were 
two  great  armed  forces  in  Ireland,  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Let  the  government  draw  every  soldier 
away  from  Ireland.  They  were  not  needed  there. 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  he  spoke  for  both,  would 
I  their  animosities  and  unite  in  national  defense. 
Then  came  a  veritable  hurricane  of  cheers  from  every 
quarter  of  the  House,  and  when  quiet  was  once  more 
restored  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  his  concluding  words: 
"I  say  the  coast  of  Ireland  will  be  defended  from  for- 
eign invasion  by  her  own  sons.  Every  armed  Nation- 
alist Catholic  in  the  south  will  lie  only  too  glad  to  join 
hand-    with    his   brother   armed    Protestant    in   Ulster." 

To   say   that   Mr.   Redmond's  speech   was  a  triumph 
of  Irish  statecraft  would  suggest  that  it  was  only  state- 
craft and  nothing  more.     But  it  was  very  much  more, 
is  vibrant  with  sincerity,  palpitant  with  a  certain 
on    that    is   always   near   the   surface  of   Mr.   Red- 
mond's  mind.     It  was  obvious  that  he  spoke  from  the 
'    and  that  hi-  speech   was   also  a   supremely   wise 
econdary  truth.     Ireland  was 
aire.-  i    lb, me    Rule,   lint   it    would   have   been 

Home  Rule  at  the  point  of  the  n  to  speak. 

But  that  any  party  in  British  politics  should  now  op- 
pose the  measure,  that  there  should  be  any  more  talk 
of  civil   war.   i-  nearly   unthinkable. 

The  cabinet  loses  two  of  ii-  members  a-  a  result  of 
the  war.  Viscount  Morley  and  Mr.  John  Burns  be- 
lit  vc  that  the  country  should  have  remained  neutral, 
ami  in  order  to  mark  their  position  they  retire  into 
private  life.     There  is  a  general  [or  both  of 

lent,  but  notably   for   Mr.   Burn-,  who  lias  no  private 
-sources  whatever  and  who  surrenders  his  pay  as  a 


cabinet  minister.  When  Mr.  Burns  belonged  to  the 
I  rank  and  file  of  the  parliamentary  labor  party  his  sole 
income  was  $15  a  week  from  his  labor  organization. 
I  The  recent  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament  gave  him  an  income  of  $1500  a  year  in 
common  with  all  members,  and  if  he  retains  his  seat 
this  will  now  be  his  total  emolument.  His  salary  as  a 
cabinet  minister  was  $10,000  a  year,  and  as  his  official 
expenses  were  very  small  the  loss  is  a  considerable  one. 
To  a  great  extent  Mr.  Burns  had  lost  caste  with  the 
labor  party  on  his  acceptance  of  a  portfolio,  but  doubt- 
less his  present  renunciation  will  go  far  toward  his 
rehabilitation.  At  least  he  remains  "honest  John"  to 
the  end.  Piccadilly. 

Loxdox,  August  5,  1914. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Julius  L.  Powell,  the  only  re- 
maining officer  of  the  army  who  served  in  the  Confede- 
rate ranks,  has  just  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  as 
a  brigadier-general.  He  was  taken  into  the  army  as 
an  assistant  surgeon  by  special  act  of  Congress  in  1879. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  who  wrote  "Curfew 
Must  Not  Ring  Tonight"  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
is  now  living  at  San  Diego,  California.  She  has  re- 
turned to  her  literary  work  and  has  recently  published  a 
book  of  poems.  It  is  said  she  never  profited  by  so  much 
as  a  penny  until  this  year  from  the  verses  which  made 
her  famous.  Within  the  last  few  months  a  little  spe- 
cial volume  containing  the  poem  has  netted  her  quite  a 
substantial  reward. 

Sir  William  Watson  Cheyne,  C.  B.,  who  has  beeit 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  is 
an  honorary  surgeon  to  the  king,  professor  of  clinical 
surgery.  King's  College,  and  was  Hunterian  professor 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  from  1S8S-90.  For 
his  distinguished  work  during  the  South  African  war 
as  consulting  surgeon  to  the  forces  he  was  mentioned 
in  dispatches  and  received  the  C.  B.  He  holds  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
(Territorials). 

Dr.  H.  T.  Summersgill,  who  has  arrived  to  take 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  to  help  in  completing  plans  for  the  new  fireproof 
hospital  buildings,  comes  from  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, where  until  now  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Xew  Haven  Hospital,  in  which  the  Yale  medical  stu- 
dents do  their  clinical  work.  Educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Summersgill  has  had 
varied  hospital  experience,  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  elsewhere. 

Professor  Alfred  Forke,  who  is  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  teach  "Kuan-hua,"  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  officials  of  China  and  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  that  country,  is  a  distinguished 
European  scholar,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  will  also  teach  advanced  courses 
in  Confucian  analects  and  the  Chinese  poets  of  the 
Tang  and  Sung  periods.  This  professorship  is  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  of  $100,000  left  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Thompson.  Graduates  from  this  department  hold 
important  positions  in  the  government  consular  and 
diplomatic  service. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Denton  Pinkstone  French, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  field  army,  and  now- 
directing  the  English  forces  on  the  Continent,  joined 
the  navy  in  1866  and  served  as  a  cadet  for  four  years. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1874.  and  served  in  the  Soudan 
campaign.  During  the  Boer  war  he  commanded  a 
cavalry  division  and  saw  hard  service.  His  command 
took  active  part  in  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  in  the 
capture  of  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria.  In  the  battles 
east  of  Pretoria.  June  10  and  12,  1900,  he  commanded 
the  cavalry  division  of  Lord  Roberts's  forces,  and  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  dispatches.  He  was  made  a 
field  marshal  in  1913. 

General  Radko  Dimitrieff.  Bulgarian  Minister  to 
Russia,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bulgarian 
army  in  the  war  against  Turkey,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation in  order  that  he  might  volunteer  his  services  to 
the  Russian  army.  General  Radko  Dimitrieff  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  most  able  leader  of  troops.  The  Bul- 
garian army  gave  him  the  name  of  "Little  Napoleon." 
He  commanded  the  Bulgarian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Lule  Burgas  and  afterward  before  the  Tchataldja 
lines.  After  the  first  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
second  Balkan  war  General  Dimitrieff  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  that  army.  He  was  able  to  save  it  from  dis- 
aster and  make  an  orderly  retreat. 

General  Paul  Mary  C:esar  Gerald  Pau,  who  has  been 
placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  French  armies,  was 
born  at  Montelimar.  in  France,  and  is  now  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  trained  at  Saint-Cyr,  the 
West  Point  of  France,  and  was  graduated  in  1867. 
ral  Pau  fought  through  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870.  I[L-  i,,st  an  arm  al  Froeschviller.  On  account 
of  his  gallantry  in  this  battle-  he  has  been  popularly 
known  ever  since  as  "the  hero  of  Froeschviller."  He 
was  made-  a  general  of  brigade  in  1897.  and  a  division 
i  uiiler  in  1903.  He  was  formerly  commander  of 
the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  when  a  general  of 
division  commanded  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 


Killarney. 
By  Killarney 's  lakes  and  fells, 

Em'rald  isles  and  winding  bays, 
Mountain  paths  and  woodland  dells, 

Mem'ry  ever  fondly  strays. 
Bounteous  nature  loves  all  lands. 

Beauty   wanders    ev'rywhere. 
Footprints  leaves  on  many  strands, 
•    But  her  home  is  surely  there ! 
Angels  fold  their  wings  and  rest, 
In  that  Eden  of  the  West, 

Beauty's  home,  Killarney, 

Ever  fair,  Killarney. 
Innisfallen's   ruin'd   shrine, 

May  suggest  a  passing  sigh. 
But  man's  faith  can  ne'er  decline. 

Such   God's  wonders  floating  by, 
Castle  Lough,   and  Glena  Bay, 

Mountains  Tore  and  Eagles'  Nest, 
Still  at  Mucross  you  must  pray, 

Though  the  monks  are  now  at  rest. 
Angels  wonder  not  that  man. 
There  would  find  a  long  life's  span, 

Beauty's   home.   Killarney, 

Ever  fair,  Killarney. 
Xo  place  else  can  charm  the  eye. 

With  such  bright  and  varied  tints, 
Ev'ry  rock  that  you  pass  by. 

Verdure  borders  or  besprints. 
Virgin  there  the  green  grass  grows, 

Ev'ry  morn  Spring's  natal  day, 
Bright-hued   berries   daft'  the   snows. 

Smiling  Winter's  frown  away. 
Angels  often  pausing  there. 
Doubt  if  Eden  were  more  fair. 

Beauty's  home,   Killarney, 

Ever  fair,  Killarney. 
Music  there  for  Echo  dwells. 

Makes  each  sound  a  harmony, 
Many  voie'd  the  chorus  swells, 

'Till  it  faints  in  ecstasy. 
With    the   charmful   tints   below, 

Seems  the  Heav'n  above  to  vie. 
All   rich  colors  that  we  know. 

Tinge  the  cloud  wreaths  in  the  sky. 
Wings  of  angels  so  might  shine. 
Glancing  back  soft  light  divine, 

Beauty's   home,   Killarney, 

Ever  fair,   Killarney.       — Michael   W.  Balfe. 


Love's  Immortality. 
They  sin  who   tell  us  Love   can   die ! 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly ; 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  Heaven  ambition  can  not  dwell, 
Xo  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 
Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth ; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 
Its  holy  flame   forever  burneth. 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth : 
For  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppressed, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
And  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest. 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 
Oh  !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe   she  lost  in  infancy, 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 
The  day  of  woe,  the  anxious  night. 
For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears. 
An  overpayment  of  delight?     — Robert  Southey. 


Douglas  !  Tender  and  True. 
Could  ye  come  back  to  me.    Douglas  !   Douglas  ! 

In  the  old  likeness  that   I  knew. 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas ! 

Douglas  !   Douglas  !   tender  and  true. 
Never  a  scornful  word   should  pain  you, 

I'd  smile  as  sweet  as  angels  do  ; 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 

Douglas  !  Douglas  !  tender  and  true. 

0  !  To  call  back  the  days  that  are  not, 
Mine  eyes  were  blinded. 

Your   words   are    few :      Do   you   know   the    truth    no 
up  in  Heav'n, 
Douglas  1   Douglas  !   tender  and   true  ? 

1  was  not  half  worthy  of  you,  Douglas, 
Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you. 

Now  all  men  besides  are  to  me  like  shadows, 

Douglas  !  Douglas  !  tender  and  true. 
Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas !  Douglas ! 

Drop  forgiveness  from  Heaven  like  dew  ; 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas ; 

Douglas  !   Douglas  !   tender  and   true. 

— Maria  Mutock  Craik. 


' 


The  Cyprus  Vase. 
A    twilight    breeze,    of    honeyed    scent    impassioned, 

Shakes  gently  to  and  fro 
Red  roses,  in  a  jar  of-  Cyprus  fashioned 

Three  thousand  years  ago. 
So  long  earth  hid  secure  in  her  dark  bosom 

The  fragile,  molded  clay : 
Unburied  now,   it  holds  the  fleeting  blossom 

Of  a  brief  summer's  day. 
And  breathes  out  visions  to  the  dusk,  that  hover 

Flame-like,  upon  the  wall, — 
Beauty   and   old-time   gladness,   passing  over, 

While  the  red  roses^  fall. 
Rose  leaves  which  patter  like  the  rhythmic  feet 

Of  dancing  girls,  who  glide 
Through  sunlit  halls,  where  kings  and  chieftains  meet, 

When  spears  are  laid  aside. 
Peace   crowned    the   girls   with   roses,    brimmed    with    wine 

The  lovely  curves  of  you, 
Fair  ancient  vase!   and  raised,  with  touch   divine. 

Dead  brotherhood  anew. 
Forgotten  peace  !  and  long  forgotten  war ! 

Peoples  and  kings  are  gone: 
Dust  from  the  wheel  of  Time's  unresting  car  ; 

Only  the  vase  lives  on. 
Perfect   as  when,   within   the   shady   portal. 

It   cooled   from   summer's   glow  : 
Who  would  have  deemed  the  frail  thing  half  immortal, 

Three   thousand    years    ago. — Rosalind    Trovers. 


August  22,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


NORTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  DESERT. 


George  E.  Woodberry  Describes  His  Journey  Through  a  Land 
of  Magic  and  Mystery. 


There  are  many  travelers  who  have  been  through 
northern  Africa,  but  there  are  surprisingly  few  who 
have  shown  any  capacity  to  describe  it,  or  to  interpret 
its  spirit.  For  something  more  than  sympathy  is  needed 
for  such  scenes  as  these.  There  must  be  a  certain 
power  to  insert  one's  self  into  the  picture  and  to  become 
one  with  it  in  sentiment,  to  forget  one's  own  land  with 
its  heredities  and  traditions  and  to  enter  into  those 
of  another.  Mr.  George  Woodberry  is  able  to  do  all 
these  things,  and  to  an  unusual  extent.  He  writes  with 
a  certain  reverence  and  enthusiasm  which  are  singu- 
larly consonant  with  his  topic,  and  as  a  result  he  helps 
us  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  feel.  For  example, 
what  could  be  more  intimate  or  more  discerning  than 
his  general  impression  of  Tunis: 

The  senses  are  constantly  appealed  to  ;  they  are  kept  awake, 
alert,  attentive,  and  they  are  fed  ;  they  have  their  joys.  We 
do  not  habitually  use  our  senses  for  joy  ;  and  this  is  a  part 
of  the  spell  of  Tunis,  that  there,  under  a  Southern  sky,  the 
senses  come  into  their  own  again.  It  is  not  merely  the  in- 
stinct of  curiosity  that  is  kept  active  by  an  ensemble  so 
variously  novel  and  insistent — for  example,  these  pavilioned 
minarets,  square  with  a  cube  above,  ending  in  a  green  pyra- 
mid, or  else  octagonal  in  shape  with  the  gallery  and  its 
awning,  tipped  by  the  three  gold  balls  and  crescent — haunting 
one  like  a  strange  sky  ;  or  the  same  instinct  crudely  excited 
by  the  ensemble  of  a  population  so  foreign  in  physiognomy, 
garb,  and  physical  behavior  as  the  Arab  in  its  multifarious 
aspects,  its  color  and  movement,  all  the  unaccustomed  surface 
of  life.  A  street  in  old  Tunis  is  truly  seen  only  when  there  is 
no  one  in  it ;  it  is  then  that  it  is  most  impressive  and  yields 
up  its  spirit.  What  privacy !  those  blank  walls !  those  rare 
high  windows  beautifully  set !  those  discreet  hanging  bal- 
conies of  latticed  wood  and  iron  !  those  nail-studded  doors  in 
exquisite  patterns,  that  seem  to  have  been  rarely  opened !  An 
old  house,  set  in  some  deep   forest,  is  not  more   retired. 

But  Mr.  Woodberry  tells  us  that  he  always  had  the 
feeling  of  the  alien,  as  of  one  who  intruded,  but  "it  is 
sweet  to  be  here,  to  have  peace,  and  gentleness  and 
courtesy,  young  trust  and  brave  respect,  and  breeding; 
it  is  balm."  And  then  as  he  passes  the  Gate  of  France 
into  the  lights  of  the  brilliant  avenue  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  ubiquitous  presence  of  Europe  by  the 
clatter  of  cavalry  and  the  glitter  of  French  uniforms: 

Quick  music  comes  down  the  evening  street — the  clatter  of 
cavalry — the  beautiful  rhythm  of  horses'  backs — flash  of 
French  uniforms  so  harmonized  with  the  African  setting — 
spahis,  tirailleurs,  guns — a  gallant  and  lively  scene  in  the 
massed  avenue  !  I  love  the  French  soldiers  in  Africa  ;  but  it  is 
with  a  deeper  feeling  than  mere  martial  exhilaration  that  one 
sees  them  tonight,  for  this  is  an  annual  fete-day,  and  their 
march  commemorates  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into 
Tunis.  One  involuntarily  looks  at  the  faces  of  the  natives  in 
the  crowds — impassible.  But  the  old  European  can  not  but  feel 
a  thrill  at  the  sight  of  France,  the  leader  of  our  civilization, 
again  taking  charge  of  the  untamed  and  reluctant  land  and 
its  intractable  people  to  which  every  mastering  empire  of  the 
north,  from  the  dawn  of  our  history,  has  brought  in  vain  the 
force  of  its  arms  and  the  light  of  its  intelligence.  The  hour 
has  come  again,  and  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  Na- 
poleonic idea,  clad,  as  of  old,  in  the  French  arms  ;  for  it  is 
from  Napoleon,  that  star  of  enlightenment — Napoleon  as  he 
was  in  his  Egyptian  campaigns — that  the  French  empire  in 
Africa  derives ;  and  if,  as  the  heir  of  the  Crusades,  France 
was  through  centuries  the  protector  of  Christians  in  the  East, 
and  that  role  is  now  done,  it  is  a  greater  role  that  she  inherits 
from  Napoleon  as  the  friend  of  Islam,  with  the  centuries  be- 
fore her.  Force,  demonstrated  in  the  army,  is  the  basis  of 
order  in  all  civilized  lands  ;  that  is  why  the  presence  of  the 
French  uniform  delights  me;  but  it  is  not  by  brute  force 
that  France  moves  in  the  essential  conquest,  nor  is  it  military 
lust  that  her  empire  in  Africa  represents  and  embodies.  It 
is,  rather,  a  striking  instance  of  fatality  in  human  events 
that  her  advancing  career  in  North  Africa  presents  to  the 
historical  mind ;  a  slight  incident — a  bey  struck  one  of  her 
ambassadors  with  a  fan — forced  on  her  the  occupation  of  Al- 
giers, and  in  the  course  of  years  she  found  herself  saddled 
with  a  burden  of  colonial  empire  as  awkwardly  and  reluc- 
tantly as  was  the  case  with  us  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Foreign  Legion  is  always  a  feature  of  African 
life,  and  the  author  tells  us  of  his  meeting  with  the 
only  American  in  that  strange  company  of  adventurers 
that  probably  contains  more  homesickness  and  more  of 
the  memories  that  are  not  spoken  of  than  any  other 
body  of  men  in  the  world: 

There  was  a  knock  at  my  door  :  "Monsieur,  some  one  to 
see  you."  It  came  with  a  shock,  for  the  solitude  had  begun 
to  seize  me.  I  went  toward  the  office.  A  young  soldier  of  the 
Legion  approached  me,  full  of  French  grace,  with  a  look  of 
expectancy  on  his  fine  face.  "I  heard  there  was  an  American 
here."  he  said  in  English  ;  "I  did  not  believe  it,"  he  added  ; 
"I  came  to  see."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "I  am  an  American."  "There 
hasn't  been  one  here  in  two  years — not  since  I  came,"  he  spoke 
slowly — keen,  soft  tones.  "South  American  ?"  he  ventured. 
"No,"  I  said,  melting.  "Truly  from  the  United  States — 
where?"  His  look  hung  on  my  face.  "I  was  born  near  Bos- 
ton," I  replied,  interested.  "I  was  born  in  Boston."  I  shall 
never  forget  the  gladness  of  his  voice,  the  light  that  swept  his 
eyes.  A  quick,  soldierly  friending  seized  us — the  warmth  that 
does  not  wait,  the  trust  that  does  not  question.  In  ten 
minutes  he  was  caring  for  me  like  a  younger  brother,  intro- 
ducing me  with  my  letters  at  the  Bureau  Arab,  doing  every- 
thing till  he  went  to  his  service.  In  the  evening  we  met 
again,  and  so  the  lonely  journey  of  the  day  ended  in  an  Afri- 
can sunset,  as  it  were,  of  gay  and  brilliant  spirits,  for  I  know 
of  no  greater  joy  than  the  making  of  friends.  He  was  of 
French  parentage,  and  the  only  American  in  the  Legion ;  at 
least,  he  had  never  seen  nor  known  of  another.  And  I  went 
to  bed  thinking  of  the  strange  irony  of  life,  and  how  the 
first  thing  that  the  terre  perdue  gave  me  was  the  last  thing 
I  expected  in  the  wide  world — a  friend. 

Mr.  Woodberry  tells  us  that  he  will  never  forget  his 
introduction  to  the  Legion.  Never  before  had  he  seen 
such  faces — mature,  grave,  settled,  with  the  look  of 
habitual  self-possession  of  men  who  command  and 
obey;  resolute  mouths,  immobile  features.  The  Legion 
is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  broken  men  who  have 


been  thrown  out  of  society  or  left  out  or  gone  out  of 
I  their  own  will: 

Among  the  thousands  of  the  Legion  there  must  be,  of 
course,  every  color  of  the  human  past ;  the  losers  in  life  fail 
for  many  reasons,  and  in  their  defeat  become,  it  may  be, 
incidentally  or  temporarily,  anti-social,  or  even  habitually  so, 
as  fate  hardens  round  them  with  years  ;  but  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  I  believe,  society  has  defaulted  in  its  moral  obliga- 
tions to  them  before  they  defaulted  in  their  moral  obligations 
to  their  neighbors  ;  and,  holding  such  views,  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that,  so  far  from  finding  the  Legion  a  band  of  out- 
cast adventurers  and  derelicts,  I  found  them  very  human.  I 
did  not  read  romance  or  virtue  into  them.  I  know  the  hard 
conditions  of  their  lives.  If  there  be  an  inch  of  hero  in  a 
man,  he  is  hero  enough  for  me.  The  story  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Algeria  is  largely  the  story  of  the  Legion,  For 
almost  a  century  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  units 
of  the  French  army  all  over  the  world  ;  and  here  in  Algeria 
it  has  been  not  only  a  fighting  force  of  the  first  order,  but 
also  a  pioneer  force  of  civilization.  The  legionaries  have 
built  the  roads,  established  the  military  and  civil  stations, 
accomplished  the  first  public  works,  drained  and  planted  ;  they 
have  laid  the  material  foundations  of  the  new  order ;  they 
have  not  only  conquered,  but  civilized  in  the  material  sense, 
and  the  labor  in  that  land  and  climate  has  been  an  enor- 
mous toil.  The  reclamation  of  Africa  is  a  great  work,  sure 
to  be  looked  on  hereafter  as  one  of  the  glories  of  France  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and  I  thought,  as  I 
turned  and  the  band  began  the  overture,  what  a  comment  it 
was  on  society  that  in  this  great  work  of  the  reclamation  of 
Africa  from  barbarism  and  blood  and  sodden  misery  so  large 
a  share  was  borne  by  this  bodv  of  friendless  men  for  whom 
our  civilization  could  find  no  use  and  cared  not  for  their 
fate. 

The  author  is  equally  felicitous  in  his  descriptions  of 
nature.  It  seems  to  be  men  that  attract  him  more,  but 
every  now  and  then  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  scenes 
that  perhaps  can  not  be  pictured  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
adequately.  Traversing  the  desert  toward  Tougourt, 
he  tells  us  of  a  celestial  phenomenon,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  him  because  he  does  not  spoil  it  with  an  ex- 
planation: 

Then,  in  the  last  half-hour,  I  witnessed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon. The  whole  sky  was  powdered  with  stars ;  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  myriad  glimmer  and  glow,  thickening,  filling 
the  heavenly  spaces,  innumerable  ;  and  all  at  once  they  seemed 
to  interlink,  great  and  small,  with  rays  passing  between  them, 
and  while  they  shone  in  their  places,  infinite  in  multitude, 
light  fell  from  them  in  long  lines,  like  falling  rain,  down  the 
whole  concave  of  night  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  on 
every  side.  It  was  a  Niagara  of  stars.  The  celestial  dome 
without  a  break  was  sheeted  with  the  starry  rain,  pouring 
down  the  hollow  sphere  of  darkness,  from  the  apex  to  the 
desert  rims.  No  words  can  describe  that  sight,  as  a  mere 
vision;  still  less  can  they  tell  its  mystical  effect  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  was  like  beholding  a  miracle.  And  it  was  not 
momentary ;  for  half  an  hour,  as  we  drove  over  the  dark 
level,  obscure,  silent,  lonely,  I  was  arched  in  and  shadowed 
by  that  ceaseless,  starry  rain  on  all  sides  round ;  and  as  we 
passed  the  great  twin  lights  of  the  gates,  and  entered  Tou- 
gourt, and  drew  up  in  the  dim  and  solitary  square,  it  was 
still   falling. 

We  have  a  curious  description  of  the  dancing  women 
of  the  Sahara.  They  belong  to  some  far  away  tribe 
and  thence  they  are  dispersed  through  the  desert,  adept 
dancing  girls  who  perform  in  cafes.  No  reproach  at- 
taches to  their  mode  of  life,  which  yields  them  a  dowry 
and  brings  them  at  last  a  husband.  Mr.  Woodberry 
tells  us  of  his  visit  to  the  Cafe  Maure  in  Tougourt 
and  of  the  first  dance  by  a  large  and  heavy  woman: 

She  finished,  and  I  beckoned  to  a  young  slip  of  a  girl 
standing  near.  She  came,  leaning  her  dark  hands  on  the  table, 
with  those  unthinking  eyes  that  are  so  wandering  and  uncon- 
cerned until  they  fill  with  that  liquid,  superficial  light  which  in 
the  south  is  so  like  a  caress.  I  offered  her  my  cigarettes, 
and  she  smiled,  and  permitted  me  to  examine  the  bracelets  on 
her  arms  and  the  silver  ornaments  that  hung  from  her  few 
necklaces ;  she  was  simply  dressed  and  not  overornamented ; 
she  was  probably  poor  in  such  riches  ;  there  was  no  necklace 
of  golden  louis  that  one  sometimes  sees ;  but  there  were 
bracelets  on  her  ankles,  and  she  wore  the  head-dress,  with 
heavy,  twisted  braids  of  hair.  A  blue  star  was  tattooed  on 
her  forehead,  and  her  features  were  small  but  fine,  with  firm 
lines  and  rounded  cheek  and  chin  ;  she  was  too  young  to  be 
handsome,  but  she  was  pretty  for  her  type  and  she  had  the 
pleasant  charm  that  youth  gives  to  the  children  of  every  tint 
and  race.  She  stood  by  us  a  while  with  a  little  talk,  and  as  the 
music  began  she  drew  back  and  danced  before  us ;  and  if 
she  had  less  muscular  power  and  vivacity  than  the  previous 
dancer,  she  had  more  grace  in  her  slighter  motions.  She 
used  her  handkerchief  as  a  background  to  pose  her  head  and 
profile  her  features  and  form  ;  and  all  through  the  dance  she 
shot  her  vivid  glances,  that  had  an  elasticity  and  verve  of 
steel,  at  me.  She  came  back  to  take  our  applause  and  thanks, 
and  talked  with  Hamet,  for  her  simple  French  phrases  were 
exhausted  ;  there  was  nothing  meretricious  in  her  demeanor, 
rather  an  extraordinary  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  be- 
havior; she  seemed  a  thing  of  nature.  The  room  began  to 
fill  now;  three  women  were  dancing;  and  she  went  over  to 
the  bench  by  the  wall  opposite,  and  I  noticed  a  young  boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years  ran  to  sit  bv  her  and  made  up  to  her 
like  a  little  brother.  There  were  three  or  four  such  young 
boys  there. 

For  the  manners  of  these  desert  people  the  author  can 
never  express  enough  admiration,  and  one  feels  that 
one  would  barter  away  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called 
civilization  for  a  little  of  this  native  good  behavior 
and  courtesy.  "Even  the  children  illustrate  it: 

But  it  was  not  the  blue  desert  that  made  the  dunes  a  leaf 
in  my  book  of  memory ;  it  was  a  brown  little  Bedouin  boy 
on  a  sand-hillock  whom  I  observed  on  my  way  home.  I 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  was  about  ten  years  old ;  his 
ragged,  earth-colored  garment  blew  round  his  sturdy  bare 
legs ;  he  was  capped  with  black  hair,  and  his  small  herd  of 
goats  fed  beside  him.  He  was  shy,  and  his  stolid,  great  eyes 
looked  up  at  me — those  young  Arab  eyes,  expressionless,  but 
which  a  touch  of  joy  irradiates,  seeming  to  liquefy  their  shal- 
low light,  making  them  soft  like  a  caress.  He  was  willing 
to  be  acquainted.  I  fed  him  a  chocolate,  and  extracted  from 
him  the  four  French  words  he  knew;  but.  notwithstanding 
the  good  offices  of  Cherif.  whom  I  had  with  me,  the  best  edu- 
cated of  the  guides,  and  now  the  master  of  the  French-Arab 
school  there,  our  conversation  was  mostly  confined  to  mutual 
kind  looks.  I  left  him  after  a  while,  and  a  few  moments  later, 
as  I  was  walking  toward  the  carriage,  he  began  to  sing.  I 
turned.      There   he    stood,    erect    on    the    hillock    against    the  I 


desert  slope  and  the  low  sky,   with  unloosed  voice.     The 
treble  rose  with  a  certain  breadth  and  volume;  but    i 
was  its  intensity.      I   would  not  have  believed  the  sileni 
fellow  had  so  much  voice  in  him.     "What  is  it?'"  I  said.     "It 
is    for    you."    said    the    polite    Cherif;    "it    is    to    thank    you." 
"What  does  he  sing?"  I  asked.     "Un  chant  d' amour"  replied 
Cherif;  and  I  could  get  no  more  from  him  except  "blue  eyes" 
and   "I'amour"     I   looked  up  at   the  boy's  earnest  face,   as  he 
sang  bravely  on.  and  listened  ;  and  when   he  had   stopped  we 
drove  away,  and  the  high  treble  began   again   on   the   hillside. 

Africa  seems  to  furnish  some  material  for  the  psy- 
1  chical  researchers,  since  the  author  himself  evidently 
I  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  produced  by 
j  the  dervishes.    He  give  us  a  surprising  account  of  these 
!  strange  doings,  which  ended  in  the  following  incident: 
I  stayed  on,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  little  fel- 
low of  eight  or  ten  years,  a  bright  street  boy,  who  was  wan- 
j  dering   about    among   the   others.      He  got   some   sort    of    per- 
mission  from  the  chief,  and  they  passed  a  knife  through   his 
right  cheek — clear  through.      He  was  very  proud  of  the  feat, 
and  walked  up  and  down,  shaking  his  head  to  make  the  knife 
waggle    on   its   outer   hilted   side ;    but   he   was   not   at   all   ex- 
cited.     I    remained   perhaps    an    hour,    and    then    shook    hands 
with   the   chief,    who    was   gravely   courteous,   and    I    went   out 
under  the  stars  ;  and  the  din  died  away  in  the  distance. 

The  Arabs  are  a  believing  race,  says  Mr.  Woodberry. 
Their  religion  is  not  an  affair  of  formalism.  It  satu- 
rates them.  It  is  the  one  ever-present  reality  to  their 
minds,  and  he  suggests  that  religious  devotion  in  races 
is  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  the  blessings  that  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  gives  to  His  wandering  crea- 
tures : 

I  remember  when  the  reality  of  their  belief  first  struck 
home  to  me.  I  was  driving  on  the  high  plains  below  the 
peaks  of  the  range  on  their  northern  side,  returning  from 
Timgad,  that  magnificent  ruin  of  a  Roman  city  of  high  civiliza- 
tion which  still  lifts  erect  its  vistas  of  columns  over  the 
strewn  ground  of  the  abandoned  plain,  and  in  its  vacant 
desolation  brings  back  to  me  more  vividly  than  Pompeii, 
with  a  greater  nobility  and  dignity,  with  a  finer  imperialism, 
the  great  Roman  world.  I  had  seen  it  diminish  and  sink  in 
the  low  sunlight,  and  drop  behind.  Night  had  long  fallen  over 
the  uninhabited,  long,  Colorado-like,  starlit  slopes  where  we 
drove.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  I  had  just  drawn  another 
sweater  over  the  head  of  my  Arab  boy  beside  me.  Sud- 
denly he  said  with  quick  and  earnest  tones  :  "Le  bon  Dieu 
will  take  care  of  you."  I  was  startled  by  the  intensity  of 
the  unexpected  voice.  "Le  bon  Dieu,"  I  said  :  "what  do  you 
mean  ?"  The  boy  gazed  at  me  steadily.  I  could  see  the 
gleam  of  his  deep  eyes  in  the  starlight.  "Le  bon  Dieu"  he 
said,  and  nodded  up  to  the  sky.  That  nod  was  the  most  con- 
vincing act  of  faith  I  ever  saw.  It  was  plain  that  he  believed 
in  God  as  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  own  body.  I  fell 
silent,  thinking  in  how  marvelous  ways  we  are  taught ;  for 
the  boy  taught  me  something.  And  as  the  earthen  room  with 
its  texts  is  a  symbol  to  me  of  Arab  piety,  the  boy's  gesture 
is  my  symbol  of  Arab  faith — la  foi. 

The  faith  of  Mohammed  is  not  only  one  of  intense 
convictions,  but  by  its  very  simplicity  it  lends  itself  to 
the  making  of  converts.  The  practical  leaders  of  Afri- 
can Mohammedans  are  the  Snoussiya,  who  are  prac- 
tically the  centre  of  Panislamism.  The  desert  round 
about  the  Snoussi  state  owns  its  sovereignty  from 
Egypt  to  Tunis,  and  it  is  buttressed  on  the  south  by  the 
negro  states,  which  it  has  joined  in  proselytizing,  con- 
verting them  from  their  savage  fetichism: 

The  spirit  of  proselytism  has  always  been  active  in  North 
Africa.  The  story  of  its  saints  from  early  days  contains  a 
missionary  element,  acting  at  first  on  the  indigenous  bar- 
barism of  the  desert  and  mountains  and  extending  at  a  later 
period  to  the  negro  populations  of  the  Soudan.  The  Snous- 
siya, together  with  other  Mohammedan  agents,  has  conducted 
a  proselytism  to  the  south  which  has  been  astonishing  in  its 
I  success  and  has  long  arrested  European  attention.  Islam  is, 
j  indeed,  well  adapted  to  convert  inferior  peoples,  and  adopts 
.  an  intelligent  policy  in  practice.  The  simplicity  of  the  faith. 
|  the  absence  of  any  elaborate  dogma  or  ritual,  its  slight  de- 
!  mand  on  the  intellect,  together  with  its  avoidance  of  any- 
I  thing  ascetic  in  its  rule  of  life,  made  it  easily  acceptable  in 
[  itself ;  and  its  tolerant  advance,  without  pressure,  on  the 
I  imitative  instincts,  the  ambitions  and  interests  of  the  savage 
|  populations  with  which  it  is  in  political  and  commercial  con- 
I  tact,  secures    its   spread   without   irritation   or   disturbance. 

The  author  tells  us  of  the  fierce  Touaregs,  whose  cer- 
:  emonial  dancing  made  him  feel  as  though  he  were  as- 
sisting at  a  worship  of  the  Evil  One  in  a  remote  and 
barbarous  past : 

Their  heads  were  closely  covered  with  white,  except  the 
mouth  and  eyes — not  merely  covered,  but  wrapped.  I  turned 
to  Absalom,  and  said,  "Touaregs."  He  looked  at  them,  as  I 
picked  them  out  for  him,  and  said,  "Si,  stgttor,"  for  he  al- 
ways spoke  to  me  in  Italian.  I  had  wished  much  to  see  some 
Touaregs,  and,  though  I  had  seen  men  with  covered  faces,  I 
had  never  been  quite  sure.  They  are  the  finest  race  of  the 
desert,  first  in  all  manly  savage  traits,  bandits  of  the  sands, 
complete  and  natural  robbers,  fierce  fanatics,  death-dealers — 
the  most  feared  of  all  the  tribes.  They  cover  their  faces 
thus  to  protect  them  from  the  sand,  for  they  are  pure  desert 
men.  I  smiled  to  think  that  at  my  first  meeting  with  the  ter- 
rible Touaregs  I  found  three  of  them  dancing  for  my  amuse- 
ment;  but  I  looked  at  them  with  the  keenest  interest.  They 
were  certainly  superb  in  muscular  strength.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  they  showed  no  weariness  :  and  there  was  a  vigor  in 
their  motions,  an  elasticity  and  endurance  that  easily  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  others.  I  watched  them  long.  They 
were  perfectly  tireless,  and  the  dance  called  for  constant  vio- 
lent muscular  effort.  I  shall  never  forget  that  group,  whose 
garb  itself,  thin  and  open,  had  a  riding  look,  and  especially 
the  man  in  the  blue  garment,  with  long,  gaunt  arms  and  legs, 
who  fell  forward  and  rebounded  with  a  spring  of  iron. 

In  leaving  Africa  Mr.  Woodberry  'realized  almost 
sorrowfully  how  much  there  was  that  must  be  left  for 
"another  time."  He  describes  for  us  a  vision  that  he 
saw  in  the  skies,  and  that  was  a  real  vision  and  not  a 
dream,  "and  it  seemed  to  me  that  night  as  if  the  spirit 
of  the  land  were  bidding  me,  who  had  so  loved  it.  fare- 
well." Let  us  hope  that  the  other  time  will  speedily 
come  and  that  it  may  result  in  another  such  book  as 
this. 

North  Africa  and  the  Desert.  By  George  E. 
Woodberry.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 
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THE  MAJOR'S  HAND. 

> 

A  Question  of  Life  Existing  After  Death. 


"Ah!  that  is  just  like  Hans,  with  his  theories!" 

This  opinion  was,  like  a  discordant  chorus,  expressed 
by  ten  or  fifteen  students,  with  their  porcelain  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and  in  front  of  them,  upon  the  oaken 
table  of  the  tavern,  immense  mugs  full  of  bock  beer. 

The  student  thus  interrupted  was  a  tall  young  man, 
with  a  full  beard  and  plenty  of  hair  under  his  velvet  j  too  late.    The  major  was  dead.    I  looked  at  the  bottle 
cap :  his  pale  face  and  frank  expression  denoted  a  su-    from  which  the  hand  had  poured  the  liquid,  and  found 
pcrior  mind  and  soul.  ,  that  it  contained  a  deadly  poison,  destined  for  a  prepa- 

"Do   not   laugh."   he   said;   "and   in  support   of  my    ration  to  be  used  externally,  and  which  had  been  left 
thesis — which  is  the  affirmation  of  a  solidarity  existing,    among  the  other  bottles. 


cup  of  herb  tea.  Then,  creeping  up  to  the  sleeper,  it 
pinched  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  woke  up.  and  imme- 
diately it  jumped  down  to  the  floor,  where  I  no  longer 
followed  it  with  my  eyes,  my  attention  being  centered 
upon  the  sick  man.  The  major  said:  T  am  thirsty,' 
and,  while  I  was  unable  to  rise  from  my  chair,  where  I 
was  retained  by  some  diabolical  force,  he  seized  the 
cup  of  herb  tea  and  drank  it. 

"At  this  instant  I   felt  released  from  my  imprison- 
ment, so  to  speak,  and  rushed  to  the  bedside ;  but  it  was 


BELGRADE. 


First  City  to  Feel  the  Shock  of  War  Now  Raging. 


even  after  a  violent  separation,  between  the  members 
of  a  body  and  the  body  itself — I  will  tell  you  a  little 
- 

"We  will  listen;  but  try  to  be  amusing!"'  shouted  his 
skeptical  comrades. 


I  was  overwhelmed,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  and  it 
was  some  minutes  before  I  recovered  my  senses.  As 
soon  as  I  could  I  notified  the  major's  friends;  but  be- 
fore leaving  the  room  I  instinctively  threw  a  glance 
at  the  table  where  the  hand  usually  lay.     It  was  there, 


to  go  more  than  once  to  Muller's  house  for  various 
reasons.  I  never  failed  to  observe  the  hand,  which 
remained  in  the  chamber,  unoccupied  since  the  major's 


I    was   very   intimate   with   Major   Muller,"   began  ,  under  the  glass,  as  it  had  been  for  years  and  years 
Hans,  "who  was,  in  his  day,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  .      "Death  was  ascribed  to  normal  causes.    The  funeral 
heaviest  players  at  our  summer  resorts.     I  had  known    took  place,  and  a  few  days  passed  by.     I  was  obliged 
him  since  my  childhood;  he  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
family,  and  ever)'  time  he  came  to  the  house  he  never 
forgot  to  bring  me  a  lot  of  sweetmeats.     Then,  later 

on,  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  gun.  I  had,  therefore,  death,  and  I  noticed  with  astonishment  a  remarkable 
an  affectionate  respect  for  him,  and  so,  when  I  was  no  I  deliquescence  in  the  tissues  and  muscles  that  had  for 
longer  a  beardless  boy,  I  became  his  intimate  friend.      |  years  resisted  decay.    The  bones  alone  remained  sound, 

"He  was  a  charming  man,  but  very  fond  of  play,  and    and  showed  more  and  more.    Then  came  the  symptoms 
it  was  a  quarrel  over  cards  that  led  to  his  famous  duel,    of  decomposition. 

in  which  he  killed  his  adversary ;  at  the  same  time  he  !  "Gentlemen,"  Hans  concluded,  "I  think  my  story  sup- 
received  such  a  severe  wound  in  his  wrist  that  the  doc-  ports  my  thesis — the  affirmation  of  a  solidarity  existing, 
tor  was  soon  afterward  obliged  to  amputate  his  right  :  even  after  violent  separation,  between  the  members  of 
hand.  By  a  strange  whim  the  major  would  not  be  a  body  and  the  body  itself." — Translated  from  the 
separated  from  his  hand,  which  was  one  of  remarkable    French  of  Paul  Verlaine. 

beauty.     So  he  had  it  saturated  with  aromatics,   and  |  «■—  

injected  with  strong  balsams,  and  preserved  it  in  a  The  one  countrv  ;n  the  wor]d  wnich  in  times  of  peace 
crystal  globe  in  his  chamber.  supplies  the  greatest  agent  to  increase  the  productive- 

"I  can  still  see  this  dried  hand  of  the  old  soldier;  I  ness  of  the  earth  wi]1  now  be  called  upon  for  identically 
still  see  those  fingers,  febrile  in  their  immobility,  re-  the  same  agent  t0  supp]y  the  means  0f  destruction. 
posing  upon  the  red  and  green  velvet  cushion,  with  its  That  countrv  is  the  Republic  of  Chile,  and  the  product 
golden  tassels.  The  flesh— if  that  fantastically  strange  which  has  now  assumed  suci  tremendous  importance  is 
material  can  be  called  such,  so  much  it  looked  like  ice  the  nitrate  of  soda  wmch  it  supplies  to  the  world.  To- 
under  the  brownish  parchment  that  had  once  been  skin  day  Ch;le  enj-ovs  practically  a  world  monopoly  in  the 
—made  me  shudder.  Upon  the  forefinger  was  an  enor-  production  of  njtrate,  and  its  use  is  constantly  growing, 
mous  gold  ring  with  a  large  ruby;  the  nails,  cut  The  revenue  derived  from  the  export  duty  on  nitrate, 
squarely  in  military  fashion,  had  grown  but  little  since 
the  fatal  amputation.  And  wide,  thick,  and  nervous, 
the  hand  had  remained  there  for  years. 

"The  hand,  I  say,  had  lain  there  for  years  when  the 


if  equally  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  would  give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  no 
less  than  $10  annually.  This  great  revenue  is  being 
used  to  build  railroads,  improve  harbors,  foster  educa- 
major  took  to  his  bed  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness  ^  and  to  build  up  the  nation  generally;  and,  taking 
that  was  to  carry  him  off,  according  to  the  prediction    int0  consjderation  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  makes 


of  our  illustrious  master. 

"I  was  called  to  Muller's  house  as  an  intimate  friend, 
and  was  to  watch  over  him  every  second  night. 

"I  pass  over  the  major's  last  days,  which  were  one 
long  agony.  The  extraordinary  strength  of  the  dying 
man  made  him  suffer  all  imaginable  pangs :  fever,  shud- 
derings,  cramps,  delirium. 


Chile  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The 
Chilean  nitrate  beds  are  found  in  a  strip  of  country 
about  500  miles  long,  at  a  distance  varying  from  fifteen 
to  ninety  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  deposits 
lie  in  great  beds,  or  strata,  and  the  product  is  easily 
mined.  The  overlying  strata  are  penetrated  by  small 
shafts  or  drills  on  through  the  natural  nitrate  beds  to 


"These  alarming  symptoms  suddenly  ceased,  and  it    the  underlving  bed-rock  or  substratum  of  clay  or  gravel 


was  thought  that  the  sick  man  had  entered  into  a  coma- 
tose state;  but  this  was  a  mistake.  A  rapid  reaction 
began,  and  an  astonishing  improvement  followed. 
Every  one  concluded  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  con- 
valescence.   Xow,  one  evening  as  I  had  just  begun  my 


At  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  charges  of  powder  or  dyna- 
mite are  placed,  which,  when  exploded,  break  up  and 
scatter  the  surface  layers  and  the  nitrate.  The  frag- 
ments of  nitrate  are  then  gathered  from  the  debris  and 
carried  in  carts  or  small  cars  to  the  oficinas,  or  fac 


watch.  Muller  grew  drowsy,  and  presently  fell  into  a    torieS]  which  convert  the  natural  product  into  the  white 
profound  and  healthy  sleep.  crystals  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sack  them,  and  then  trans- 

"I  was  reading,  and  little  by  little  began  to  feel  port  them  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment.  Just  now. 
drowsy.  However,  in  order  not  to  lose  myself  entirely,  however,  the  greatest  demand  for  nitrate  will  be  to 
I  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  bed.  The  major's  make  powder  and  other  explosives.  Xitric  acid  is 
is  regular  and  his  sleep  as  calm  as  that  of  ,  needed     to     manufacture     nitro-glvcerine,     dynamite. 


smokeless  powder,  and  the  various  kinds  of  high  ex- 
plosives used  in  these  modern  times. 


Twenty  years  ago  an  American  missionary  resident 
in  Shantung,  China,  brought  to  his  mission  station, 
when  returning  from  his  furlough  in  the  United  States, 
a  quart  of  California  peanuts,  which  he  gave  to  a  na- 
tive convert  as  seed  to  replace  the  poor  shriveled  native 
peanut  which  possessed  little  or  no  marketing  quali- 
fications. Today  this  quart  of  peanuts  has  spread  all 
over  Shantung  province,  resulting  in  giving  to  these 
people  an  export  trade  in  this  article  of  150,000  tons  a 
year.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914.  ending  Tune  30,  the  value 
of  peanuts  imported  to  the  United  States  was  $1,- 
899,237. 


a  child.  I  returned  to  my  place,  and  my  eyes  turned 
by  chance  toward  the  comer  where  the  hand  reposed 
upon  a  table.  The  chamber  was  lighted  only  by  a 
hanging  night-lamp.  The  hand  seemed  to  me  to  move. 
"  Curious  effect  of  the  desire  to  sleep,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, and  smiling  I  went  up  to  the  table. 

"The  hand  still  moved,  or  appeared  to  me  to  move, 
the  fingers  rose  and  fell,  one  by  one  or  all  together,  in 
a  different  and  intelligent  way,  as  though  unbending 
themselves  after  their  long  numbness. 

"This   time   I    was   so   surprised  that   I   stood  as   if 

nailed  to  the  floor.    The  hand  continued  to  move  more 

and  more,  as  though  gathering  its  strength.    Xo  longer 

introl  myself,  I  raised  the  crystal  globe  that 

range  relic,  and  thus  exposed  the  hand 

air.    It  immediately  turned  round  upon  its  stump, 

!  with  a  lace  wrist-band,  and  its  other        There  is  hardly  a  workman  in  Liege  who  is  not  era- 

index,  signified  to  me  to  return  to    ployed  in  gun  work>  ^d  it  is  in  this  city  that  is  found 

it    The  movement  of  the  hand  was  as  imperious    the  practice  of  women  and  children  working  in  the 

as    hat  of  a  military  chief  designating  a  point  to  be  ;  home  on  gun  parts.     Children  carry  to  the  homes  bags 

captured  without  delay  and  without  explanation.  of  |ocks  and  gun  fittings,  and  in  th'e  evening  the  work- 

V\  ithout  believing  in   it  the  least  in   the  world,  in    man   and   his   family   will   polish   up   and   prepare   the 

I  was  astounded,  and,  I  may  as  well    spare  parts  for  assembling.     Owing  to  the  introduction 

.now  it,  terrified;  so  much  so  that  I  staggered  back  to    of  American  machine  tools  much  of  this  hand  work  is 

My  chair  and  sank  down,  my  eyes,  so  to  speak,  riveted 

upon  the  frightful  object,  which  now  moved  its  fingers 

as  though  in  the  act  of  magnetizing  some  one. 

"Suddenly  the  hand  rose  upon  its  middle  finger  and 
balanced  backward  and  forward,  as  though  gathering 
itv  If  for  a  Mail;  then  it  jumped  down  as  noiselessly 
as  a  cat.  (  hue  upon  the  carpet,  it  bounded  lightly  along 
ui  til  it  reached  the  table  beside  the  bed  ;  with  a'  spring 
i;  mounted  on  top,  and.  seeking  among  the  bottles,  un- 
e.'ked  one,  and  poured  from  it  a  few  drops  into  the 


ceasing. 


A  table  grape  of  unusual  qualities,  in  that  it  ripens 
practically  the  year  round,  is  grown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pinon,  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  purple,  good 
size,  and  grows  in  clusters  weighing  three  to  four 
pounds. 

At  the  University  of  California  8000  students  are 
taking  the  free  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture. 


Belgrade,  Servia's  late  capital:  and  first  city  to  feel  the 
shock  of  war  in  the  conflagration  now  seething  in  Eu- 
rope, is  noted  chiefly  for  its  historic  traditions.  The 
great  limestone  hill  which  juts  up  at  the  junction  of 
the  Save  and  the  Danube,  behind  and  around  which 
the  city  lies,  has  been  an  important  fort  for  more  than 
2000  years. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  have  disappeared  since 
1862.  Much  of  the  original  Roman  masonry  still  re- 
mains, while  the  dilapidated  buildings  occupied  by  a 
Turkish  garrison  as  late  as  1867  are  now  used  as  a 
military  museum.  Year  by  year  the  town  is  losing  its 
Turkish  aspect  and  becoming  more  modern.  Its  position 
has  made  it  the  chief  point  of  communication  between 
Constantinople  and  Vienna,  and  the  key  to  Hungary-  on 
the  southeast.  The  Greeks  held  it  until  1073,  after 
which  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Hungarians, 
Greeks  again,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Servians,  who 
sold  it  in  1426  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  In  1440"  it 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  when 
stormed  in  1456  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
heroism  of  Hunyadi  and  Capistrano.  Between  1522  and 
1789  it  experienced  seven  more  sieges,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  however,  taking  place  in  1717,  when  the  citadel 
surrendered  to  Prince  Eugene,  after  he  had  defeated 
200,000  Turks. 

The  city  was  not  molested  either  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  or  the  Bulgarian  war,  and  escaped  entirely  un- 
scathed in  the  last  wars.  It  was  more  important  in  a 
military  sense  to  the  Turks  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 

Belgrade  is,  roughly  speaking,  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  older  part,  built  during  the  Turkish  domination, 
lying  low  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  new,  mod- 
ern part,  of  which  not  only  all  Servians,  but  all  Serbs 
as  well,  are  intensely  proud,  lying  on  the  hill  back  of  the 
fortress. 

The  new  part  is  laid  out  in  broad,  well-paved  streets, 
lined  with  fine  buildings,  six  and  seven  stories  high, 
which,  since  the  new  spirit  of  development  has  seized 
on  the  country-,  have  replaced  the  small  low  buildings 
that  were  first  erected.  The  public  buildings  are  not 
imposing. 

Though  there  are  no  yen-  wealthy  residents  of  Bel- 
grade, it  is  also  said  there  are  no  very  poor  persons 
in  the  city.  Until  the  war  began  life  was  very  pleasant 
for  the  townspeople,  as  the  following  pen-picture  indi- 
cates: "Shops  are  bright  and  filled  with  new  and  at- 
tractive goods.  The  people  are  gay  and  light-hearted 
and  are  great  frequenters  of  the  street-corner  cafes, 
each  one  of  which  has  a  gypsy  band.  The  midday  siesta 
is  an  iron-clad  rule  in  Belgrade,  and  everything  from 
the  biggest  bank  to  the  smallest  shop  shuts  up  between 
twelve  and  two.-  The  business  of  the  day  is  over  at  five 
o'clock,  and  the  entire  town  turns  out  to  promenade 
and  take  the  air.  They  stroll  up  and  down  the  two 
principal  streets,  filling  sidewalks  and  pavement  alike, 
lingering  at  the  cafes  for  Turkish  coffee,  and  for  tall 
glasses  of  water,  which  seems  a  more  popular  drink 
than  anything  else. 

"By  the  sunset  hour  every  one  has  reached  the 
alemegdah,  a  park  built  on  the  hill  right  back  of  the 
old  fortress.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  trees, 
flowers,  and  statues  of  Servian  poets  and  painters,  and 
commands  from  its  fine  terrace,  still  called  by  its  old 
Turkish  name,  the  Slope  of  Dreams,  a  splendid  view 
over  the  gray  waters  of  the  joined  rivers  to  the  distant 
white  towers  and  green  trees  of  Semlin  and  the  great 
Hungarian  plains." 

Perhaps  no  city  has  ever  been  preserved  in  more 
curious  verse,  and  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  old 
poem  is  its  present  applicability.  "The  Siege  of  Bel- 
grade" might  well  be  better  known : 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed. 

Boldly,  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade. 

Cossack  commanders,   cannonading  come. 

Dealing    destruction's    devastating    doom. 

Every    endeavor    engineers    essay. 

For  fame,  for  fortune  fighting,  furious  fray ! 

Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple — gracious  God  ! 

How   honors   Heaven   heroic   hardihood ! 

Infuriate,    indiscriminate  in   ill. 

Kindred  kill  kinsmen,  kinsmen  kindred  kill. 

Labor  low  levels  longest,  loftiest  lines : 

Men  march  mid  mounds,  mid  moles,  mid  murderous  mines ; 

Xow   noxious,  noisy  numbers   nothing,   naught 

Of  outward   obstacles,   opposing  ought  ; 

Poor  patriots,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed. 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  "Quarter!  Quarter!"  quest. 

Reason   returns,   religious   right  redounds. 

Suwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 

Truce  to  thee.  Turkey!     Triumph  to  thy  train, 

Unwise,   unjust,   unmerciful    Ukraine! 

Vanish,  vain  victory" !     Vanish.,  victory  vain  ! 

Why  wish  we  warfare  ?     Wherefore  welcome  were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthus.  Xavier? 

Yield,  yield,  ye  youths !     Ye  yeomen,  yield  your  yell ! 

Zeus's,  Zarpater's,  Zoroaster's  zeal. 

Attracting  all,  arms  against  acts  appeal ! 

This  famous — among  scholars — example  of  allitera- 
tive poetry,  in  which  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  are 
those  of  the  alphabet  in  proper  sequence,  is  unfortu- 
nately fatherless.  It  is  most  strongly  claimed  for  Alaric 
A.  Watts,  the  Englishman  who  founded  the  United 
Service  Gazette  in  1833,  and  whose  annual,  the  "Liter- 
ary Souvenir,"  published  1824-37,  was  a  great  success 
during  its  interesting  life.  Others  have  also  claimed 
the  honor. 


August  22,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  HOOKS. 

The  Crime  Doctor. 
How  interested  we  all  are  in  crime  nowa- 
days, perhaps  not  unreasonably  so,  since  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  seems  intent  on  descending 
en  masse  to  criminal  levels.  Mr.  Hornung's 
crime  doctor  is  not  a  detective  except  inci- 
dentally, but  rather  a  physician  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  medical  study  of  crime  and 
criminals.  A  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  many  stories  that  make  up  the  volume  is 
the  curious  adventure  that  befalls  Lady  Vera 
Movie,  who  is  a  militant  suffragette.  A  po- 
liceman is  killed  during  one  of  the  usual 
street  scrimmages  and  the  crime  is  fixed  upon 
a  ruffian  who  has  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  of  the  fog,  and  of  the  broken 
window  of  a  jewelry  store  in  order  to  help 
himself  to  the  precious  contents  of  the  show- 
cases. But  Lady  Vera  is  satisfied  that  it  was 
she  herself  who  inflicted  the  fatal  wound  with 
a  small  antique  club  bearing  a  hidden  dagger, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  unjustly  convicted  ruffian  she 
enlists  the  aid  of  the  crime  doctor.  To  say 
that  the  stones  are  clever  and  amusing  is  to 
give  them  the  highest  praise  that  they  deserve. 

The  Crime  Doctor.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

The  Coming  Hawaii. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  World  To- 
day Series,  now  numbering  six  volumes,  all 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  King  Goodrich.  It 
may  be  said  at  once  that  the  work  is  as  good 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Professor  Good- 
rich never  conceives  of  his  duty  as  identical 
with  that  of  the  promoter.  He  makes  no  spe- 
cialty of  smooth  sayings  or  of  ecstatic  and 
undiscriminating  predictions,  contenting  him- 
self rather  with  a  statement  of  conditions  and 
facts,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable.  In 
this  case  he  tells  us  that  he  has  little  to  say 
that  is  not  praise,  simply  because  the  Ha- 
waiian archipelago  is  attractive  in  almost 
every  way  and  its  charms  are  of  the  kind 
which  grow  in  number  and   degree. 

The  author  deals  with  his  topic  in  a  com- 
prehensive way.  He  gives  us  some  useful 
chapters  on  history  and  the  passage  of  the 
Islands  to  American  control,  and  he  follows 
this  with  some  general  descriptive  matter  that 
includes  the  natives,  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese, native  and  foreign  literature  and  lan- 
guages, sports  and  pastimes,  and  social  life. 
The  coming  Hawaii,  he  says,  will  be  agri- 
cultural. The  territory  is  entirely  without 
minerals,  and  therefore  its  value  lies  in  its 
capacity  for  contributing  to  the  world's  supply 
of  agricultural  products.  Immigration  of  the 
right  kind  is  the  supreme  need,  and  so  we 
are  furnished  with  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  conditions  under  which  land  can  be  ac- 
quired and  settlements  founded.  The  picture 
is  an  alluring  one,  and  it  ought  to  attract  the 
careful  attention  of  those  who  are  anxious 
for  new  agricultural  worlds  to  conquer.  In 
any  case  the  book  is  well  worth  reading  for 
its  general  sketch  of  territories  of  which 
knowledge  ought  to  be  more  widespread. 

The  Coming  Hawaii.  By  Joseph  King  Good- 
rich.     Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    $1.50   net. 


ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  dispossess  the 
people  of  lower  grades  of  culture  in  the 
West — Libyans.  Iberians,  Celts,  Germans — by 
means  of  its  settlers;  just  as  England  with 
equal  right  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  subjection 
a  civilization  of  rival  standing  but  politically 
impotent,  and  in  America  and  Australia  has 
marked  and  ennobled,  and  still  continues  to 
mark  and  ennobl?,  extensive  barbarian  coun- 
tries  with   the  impress   of  its  nationality. 

Mr.  Adams,  says  the  author,  clearly  had  the 
essence  of  this  in  mind  when  he  penned  the 
"Doctrine"  incorporated  in  the  message  of 
1823. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  50 
cents  net. 


The  Ministry  ot  Art. 

The  voice  of  the  author  is  as  that  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  believes  that 
art  is  an  essential  part  of  the  true  life,  as  of 
course  it  is,  and  he  deplores  the  fact  of  our 
apparent  determination  to  live  without  art,  or 
at  best  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  superfluous 
luxuries  of  life.  Art,  he  says,  should  have 
an  honored  place  in  education.  It  should  be- 
long to  the  equipment  of  the  craftsman,  it 
should  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  re- 
ligion. Without  such  a  renaissance  as  this 
the  world  must  suffer  seriously  from  the  loss 
of  a  great  and  vital  power.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  indictment  is  a  true  one.  We  may 
even  believe  that  we  have  not  only  ceased  to 
admire  the  beautiful.  We  have  to  regard  it 
with  a  scarcely  veiled  hostility. 

But  Mr.  Cram's  work  is  not  a  diatribe  nor 
wholly  a  lament.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  con- 
structive and  appreciative  work.  His  chapter 
on  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Gothic  Restora- 
tion" is  a  piece  of  penetrating  interpretation. 
So,  too,  is  his  section  on  "American  Uni- 
versity Architecture."  Other  chapters  relate 
to  education,  craftsmanship,  and  religion.  All 
alike  are  saturated  with  a  fine  ferver  and 
with  a  conviction  that  art  will  once  more 
become  a  language  of  the  beautiful  and  a  lan- 
guage  that   shall   be   generally   comprehended. 

The  Ministry  of  Art.  Bv  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
Litt.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company;   $1.50  net. 


nology  and  a  bibliography.  There  are  few 
books  of  its  kind  so  satisfactory  or  of  such 
practical  value  to  the   lay  student. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  modern 
writer  if  we  do  not  all  know  how  to  behave. 
The  books  on  etiquette  are  endless,  and  now 
comes  another  from  Florence  Howe  Hall,  en- 
titled "Good  Form  for  All  Occasions,"  and 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ($1  net). 
We  are  told  about  the  country  house,  after- 
noon teas,  dinners,  weddings,  receptions, 
dances,  automobiles,  bridge  parties,  and 
operas.  There  seems  no  social  emergency  un- 
cared  for,  and  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of  , 
encountering  the  perils  here  outlined  we 
could  find  no  better  book  as  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend. 

It  seems — as  indeed  is  obvious  enough — 
that  the  back  yard  can  easily  be  made  the 
source  of  much  pleasure  as  well  as  of  much 
profit.  Vegetables  and  chickens  flourish  there- 
in, many  kinds  of  berries  may  be  grown,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  small  boy  can  install 
a  rabbit  hutch  and  so  add  measurably  to  the 
sum  of  his  innocuous  happiness.  How  all 
these  many  admirable  things  may  be  done  to 
the  best  advantage  is  cleverly  described  by 
J.  Willard  Bolte  in  his  "The  Back  Yard 
Farmer,"  just  published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago (price  $1).  If  we  possessed  a  back  yard 
we  should  certainly  make  a  friend  and  con- 
fidant  of   this   entertaining   volume. 

Emil  Rath,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Nor- 
mal College,  North  American  Gymnastic 
Union  of  Indianapolis,  explains  in  the  fore- 
word to  his  book  on  "--Esthetic  Dancing," 
just  published  by  the  A.  S.  Barnes  Company 
of  New  York,  that  his  object  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  of  physical  education  a 
book  which  may  assist  them  in  presenting 
to  girls'  and  women's  classes  the  fascinating 
and  graceful  rhythmic  movements  of  classic 
and  aesthetic  dancing.  The  work  itself  must 
be  judged  by  experts,  but  even  the  most  sum- 
mary examination  shows  it  to  be  compiled 
with  extraordinary  care  and  from  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  while  the  numerous  illus- 
trations are  of  the  most  helpful  and  practical 
kind. 


FOUR  TIMELY  BOOKS 

PAN-GERMANISM $1-75 

By  Prof.Tt.G.  Osher.    A  study  of  the 
man  scheme  fortheConqucstofthe  world, 
with  an  estimate  of.  the  strength  of  the 
nations. 

THIRTY  YEARS $3.50 

By  ^ir  Thomas  Barclay.    Anglo-French 

reminiscences.  The  Entente"  brdiale  Ir 

within,  by  the  man  who  made  it  possible. 

THE  POLITICAL  SHAME  OF  MEXICO    52.00 

By  Bell.    A  careful  study  of  the  whole 

situation. 
GERMANY  AND  THE  GERMANS $1.50 

By  ('oilier.    A  calm,  dispassionate  volume 

by  a  master  band. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


The  White  Sapphire. 
This  may  be  described  as  a  detective  novel, 
although  we  are  spared  the  grewsomeness  of 
the  usual  murder,  and  indeed  the  detective 
element  is  little  more  than  a  screen  for  a 
very  pretty  love  affair.  The  supposed  crime 
centres  around  a  ruby  stolen  from  a  collec- 
tion of  gems  given  to  Evelyn  Winthrop  by 
her  uncle  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and  as 
Evelyn's  brother  Jack  is  very  hard  up  and  as, 
moreover,  the  ruby  is  found  in  his  pocket,  it 
may  be  said  that  appearances  are  against  him. 
But  we  are  more  interested  in  the  detective 
and   in   Evelyn  than   in   her  ruby. 

The    White    Sapphire.      By    Lee    Foster    Hart- 
man.      New   York:   Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.25   net. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 


Unios  Square 


San  Francisco 


The  Iron  Year. 

This  story  may  derive  a  certain  added  in- 
terest from  events  now  transpiring  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  based  on  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany  in  1870,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
emperor  read  it  aloud  to  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  It  is  a  story  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  interest,  as  much  from  the  mili- 
tary as  from  the  romantic  point  of  view. 
There  is  of  course  a  love  incident,  and, 
equally  of  course,  it  is  international — that  is 
to  say  between  a  French  officer  and  a  Ger- 
man girl.  Stella  Bloch  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  skill  of  her  translation. 

The  Iron  Year.  By  Walter  Bloem.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Stella  Bloch.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;   $1.25  net. 


Murder  in  Any  Degree. 
There  are  very  few  short  stories  worthy  of 
the  collected  edition,  but  the  collected  edition 
continues  to  appear,  and  so  we  may  suppose 
that  there  is  some  demand  for  it.  In  this 
case  we  have  nine  short  stories  by  Owen 
Johnson"  all  of  them  light,  clever,  and  effer- 
vescent, admirable  companions  for  an  idle 
hour  and  therefore  with  the  passport  of  value, 
as  literary  value  goes  nowadays.  The  volume 
takes  its  name  from  the  opening  story. 

Murder    in    Any    Degree.      By    Owen    Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30  net. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Students  of  the  larger  politics  should  not 
fail  to  note  a  little  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  relationship  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  principle  of  hegemony,  and 
Mommsen's  Law.  Hegemony  is  defined  as 
"leadership  among  states"  or  that  force 
developed  or  naturally  possessed  by  one 
state  that  causes  it  to  assume  the  position  of 
"Big  Brother"  to  the  lesser  states  with  which 
it  is  in  contact.  Mommsen's  Law  was  not  laid 
down  until  J.  Q.  Adams  had  been  in  his  grave 
for  ten  years,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  principles  were  clearly  in  his  mind  when 
he  framed  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mommsen's 
Law  is  stated  as  follows  : 

By  virtue  of  the  law,  that  a  people  which 
has  grown  into  a  state  absorbs  its  neighbors 
who  are  in  political  nonage,  and  a  civilized 
people  absorbs  its  neighbors  who  are  in  intel- 
lectual nonage — by  virtue  of  this  law,  which 
is  as  universally  valid  and  as  much  a  law  of 
nature  as  the  law  of  gravity — the  Italian  na- 
tion .  .  .  was  entitled  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion the  Greek  states  of  the  East,  which  were 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  young  mechanic  interested  in  gas  en- 
gines will  find  a  book  after  his  own  heart  in 
"Harper's  Gasoline  Engine  Book,"  by  A. 
Hyatt  Verrill  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net). 
The  book  describes  how  the  engine  is  made, 
how  to  use  it  at  home,  in  boats  and  vehicles 
and  elsewhere,  and  how  to  keep  it  in  order. 
It  seems  to  be  of  the  most  practical  kind, 
while  its  numerous  illustrations  are  clear  and 
precise. 

The  admirable  series  of  pocket  art  books 
now  being  issued  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
under  the  title  of  New  Guides  to  Old  Masters 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  volumes 
on  "Madrid"  and  "Vienna,  Budapest."  The 
author  is  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  and  while  the 
European  art  galleries  are  likely  to  be  some- 
what deserted  in  the  immediate  future  this 
should  give  all  the  greater  value  to  descrip- 
tions that  are  so  competent  and  so  clear. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1  each,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  useful  little  library  al- 
ready  contains   about   a   dozen   works. 

Among  recent  commendable  books  on  popu- 
lar science  a  place  of  honor  should  be  found 
for  "The  Essence  of  Astronomy,"  by  Edward 
W.  Price  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  $1  net). 
The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  written 
an  original  work,  but  merely  to  state  the 
facts  that  every  one  ought  to  know  about  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  He  gives  us  chapters 
on  the  Sun,  on  each  of  the  Planets,  and  on  the 
Asteroids,  Comets,  Meteors,  Eclipses,  the 
Fixed  Stars,  the  Nebula,  and  on  Astronom- 
ical   Instruments,    concluding    with    a    chro- 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Vanished  Messenger.     By  E.   Phillips  Op- 
penheim.     Boston;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

That    Affair    at    Portstead    Manor.       Boston: 
Sherman,    French  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Along  Mediterranean  Shores.  By  Mary  Fran- 
ces Willard.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  50 
cents  net. 

A  travel  book  for  children. 

At  the  Shrine  and  Other  Poems.  By  George 
Herbert  Clarke.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Corn- 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Oh!    James.  By    H.     M.     Edginton.       Boston: 

Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 

The    story    of  a    man    who    tried    to    prove    the 

goodness  of  the  world. 

The  Philosophy  of  Radio-  Activity  or  Se- 
lective Involution.  By  Eugene  Coleman  Savidge. 
New   York:    William    R.  Jenkins  Company. 

Written  from   the  medical  point  of  view. 

Suetonius.  In  two  volumes.  With  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  J.  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 

Issued  in  the  Loeh   Classical  Library. 

California,  Romantic  and  Resourceful.  By 
John  F.  Davis.  San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robert- 
son;   $1.25  net. 

A  plea  for  the  collection,  preservation,  and  dif- 
fusion of  information  relating  to  Pacific  Coast 
history. 


Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living.  By  Scott  Near- 
ing.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.; 
$1.25    net. 

A  discussion  of  some  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Cicero,  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum. 
With  an  English  translation  by  H.  Rackham,  M. 
A.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Elfin  Songs  of  Sunland.  By  Charles  Keeler. 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Songs  of  a  California  poet.  A  third  edition, 
enlarged,    with   decorations   by    Louise   Keeler. 

Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington:   Government    Printing  Office. 

Investigation  of  the  fur-seal  industry'  of  Alaska. 

Xevophon  Cyrop^dia.  In  two  volumes.  \\  ith 
an  English  translation  by  Walter  Miller.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.50   net. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

The  Establishment  of  State  Government  in 
California.  By  Cardinal  Goodwin,  M.  A.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan    Company;    $2    net. 

A   political   history. 

The  Story  of  Duciehurst.     By  Charles  Egbert 

Craddock.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.35   net. 

A    tale    of   the  Mississippi. 

The  Great  Amulet.  By  Maud  Diver.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;   $1.35    net. 

A  second  edition,  revised,  and  in  part  re- 
written. 

Captain  Desmond,  V.  C.  By  Maud  Diver. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:   $1.35  net. 

A  second  edition,  revised,  and  in  large  part  re- 
written. 

John    Knox    McLean.      By   John    Wright    Buck- 
ham.      Oakland,    California:    Smith    Brothers. 
A    biography. 

An  Unfinished  Song.  By  Mrs.  Ghosal  (Srimati 
Kumari  Devi).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50   net. 

A  story  of  life  among  the  Reformed  Party  of 
Bengal. 

The    Greenstone    Door.      By    William    Satchell. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  novel  of  New  Zealand. 


New  Tort  i  -  M08.50 
Oiicago  I  -  72.50 
Kansas  City  -  60.00 
Oiiuiha  [[  -  60.00 
Council  Bluffed  -60.00 
St.  Paul     -     -     75.70 

\U'\  and  others 

i      On  sale  certain   days  in 
jj  August  and  September. 

Ninety  days  return  limit. 

Not  to  exceeds  Oa.  31,  1914. 

/Santa  Fe  City  Offices: 
Sail  Francisco,  673  Market  Street 
7   "NgPtione  Kearny  W 
klandMiiS'Bdy.  -BEStf/Lakeside 425 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Torch  Bearer. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  wife  with  a 
decided  talent  for  the  writing  of  fiction,  but 
who  finds  that  she  must  choose  between  the 
proper  care  of  her  baby  and  the  shining  paths 
of  literature.  When  the  baby  nearly  dies  as 
the  result  of  her  neglect  she  puts  her  manu- 
scripts away  in  a  drawer  where  they  can  do 
no  harm  to  any  one  and  devotes  herself 
whole-heartedly  to  her  maternal  responsibili- 
ties. And,  mirabile  dicta,  when  the  baby 
grows  big  he  shows  that  he  has  inherited  his 
mother's  abilities  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
great  story  writer,  although  we  may  regret- 
fully note  that  he  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
field.  On  the  last  page  we  read  of  her  exulta- 
tion os  she  realizes  the  gift  that  she  has  trans- 
mitted   to    her    son: 

Her  gift  would  have  its  fruition  in  Eric — 
and  perhaps  in  Eric's  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons. 
She  was  granted  a  vision  of  a  torch  passed 
on  from  one  trustworthy  hand  to  another 
throughout  the  years ;  and  beholding  that 
vision,  she  was  aware  that  nothing  she  had 
suffered  mattered  at  all.  She  could  face  the 
stars  now  with  a  heart  at  peace.  She  could 
watch  the  earth's  miracles,  feeling  herself  a 
part  of  them.  From  the  earth  sprang  flowers  ; 
from  her  flesh  had  sprung  her  son— her  son 
who  had  been  born  to  carry  on  the  torch. 
She  had  created  beauty  indeed—beauty  that 
would  outlive  her  life  in  her  son's  art. 

We  shall  watch  out  for  Eric.  There  are  no 
signs  of  him  yet. 

The  Torch  Bearer.  By  Reina  Melcher  Mar- 
quis.    New    York:    D.   Appleton    &   Co.;    $1.30  net. 


best  editions  of  the  works  of  the  famous 
bard,  has  been  appointed  exchange  professor 
at  the  Sorborne.  "The  Tudor  Shakespeare" 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Century  Company  will  open  its  1914 
fall  publishing  season  with  the  issue  of  three 
books:  "Canadian  Nights,"  a  book  of  short 
stories,  by  Albert  Hickman ;  "Living  Up  to 
Letchwood,"  a  satire  on  monthly  magazines 
and  some  of  their  tendencies,  by  Julian 
Street ;  and  "The  Rise  of  the  Working  Class," 
an  effort  to  present  compellingly  the  point  of 
view  of  the  working  class,  by  Algernon  Sid- 
ney Crappy,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Rochester,  and  now  pastor  of  the 
Brotherhood,  Rochester. 

The  Yale  University  Press  will  publish  in 
the  early  fall  a  volume  of  the  poems  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  lived  from  1592  to 
1669.  Dr.  Lawrence  Mason  of  the  English 
department  of  Yale  College  has  collected 
these  poems  from  various  sources  into  the 
first  and  only  complete  edition  of  the  poems 
of  this  interesting  poet.  Bishop  Henry  King 
was  chaplain  to  two  kings,  and  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  history  as  proposed  preserver 


of   the   jeopardized    episcopal    succession. 


In 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  his  new  novel,  "The  Vanished  Mes- 
senger," E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  treats  once 
more  of  international  intrigue.  The  story  is 
centred  around  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  a  secret  agent  from  the  United  States,  on 
his  way  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  powers 
upon  the  Continent.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  own  County  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
whole  environment  of  the  little  drama,  which 
takes  place  in  the  great  house  fronting  the 
German  Ocean,  is  extremely  closely  drawn 
and,  notwithstanding  its  amazing  sequel,  ex- 
traordinarily convincing.  There  are  several 
new  types  in  this  story,  and  an  unexpected 
love  affair.  "The  Vanished  Messenger"  was 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  August  15. 
The  assertion  is  made  in  "The  Conquest  of 
the  Tropics,"  by  Frederick  Upham  Adams 
iDoubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  that  the  banana 
and  sugar  plantations  operated  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company  are  of  an  extent  and  value 
without  precedent.  "The  banana  and  sugar 
plantations  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
cover  a  combined  area  of  209,430  acres,  or 
327   square  miles." 

"On  the  Cosmic  Relations,"  Henry  Holt's 
study  of  psychic  phenomena  as  a  basis  for 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  be 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
in  October  instead  of  next  spring,  as  pre- 
viously announced. 

"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  report  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  demand  for  copies  of  the 
recently  published  Visitors'  Edition  of  "The 
House  of  Seven  Gables,"  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity  given  to  the  famous  landmark  by 
its  narrow  escape  from  destruction  in  the 
great  Salem  fire. 

With  "The  Return  of  the  Prodigal"  May 
Sinclair  has  achieved  a  double  success.  It 
has  not  only  been  heartily  praised  by  the 
critics  but  has  been  no  less  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  reading  public  of  both  England  and 
America,  In  Miss  Sinclair's  native  land  the 
book  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition  ;  here  it  is 
in  its  second.  It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Announcement  was  made  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  School  Peace  League 
that  the  gold  medal  awarded  annually  by  the 
!■  m  to  the  person  who  has  performed  dur- 
ing the  year  the  most  signal  service  for  the 
peace  movement  on  the  educational  side  will 
he  given  this  year  to  Katrina  Trask  in  recogni- 
tion  of  her  Famous  play,  "In  the  Vanguard." 
This  is  but  the  latest  of  many  honors  that 
"ine  to  Mrs.  Trask  since  "In  the  Van- 
guard" was  published.  This  great  peace 
I:  ■  lieen  read  throughout  the  country 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Foundation  as  r  part  of  that  society's  propa- 
ganda only  three  days  prior   to  the  action   of 

■ 

A  thrilling  incident  of  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  is  recalled  by  the  recent  publication 
of  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Commodore 
Geoi  i  H  ■■  ilton  Per]  ins,  U.  S.  N."  |  1 1  ough 
1  *!  fter  the  Union  fleet 
had  run  past  the  Confederate  forts  and  an- 
chored -■■  th  i  "'  agul  ordered  <  laptain 
Baile]  and  Lieutcnnnl  Perkins  ashore  to  dc- 
m  .o.!   the  surrender  of   the   city. 

William  Allan  Ncilson,  who,  with   P i 

Ashley    11.    Thorndike    edited    "The    Tudor 

Hakespcarc,"    now    regarded    as   one   of    the 


literature  he  is  important  as  the  friend  of 
Walton,  Hooker,  and  Donne,  as  well  as  on 
his  own  merits.  His  poetry  is  valuable  as 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  work  of  the 
puzzling  transitional  period  between  Shake- 
speare's  death    and    the    Restoration. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  put  to  press 
for  reprintings  the  following  books  :  "Sketches 
Old  and  New,"  "The  $30,000  Bequest,"  "Tht 
Adventures  of  Tern  Sawyer,"  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper,"'  by  Mark  Twain ;  "A  Brave 
Lady,"  by  Miss  Mulock ;  "The  Children  of 
the  Ghetto"  and  "The  Master,"  by  I.  Zang- 
will. 

Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts,  author  ot 
"The  Wasp"  and  "Jess  of  the  River,"  writes 
his  publishers  (the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Com- 
pany) that  he  may  have  to  gird  up  his  loins 
and  do  something  for  Old  England.  He  is 
one  of  the  reserve  officers  in  the  Canadian 
Active  Militia,  having  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant (qualified)  in  the  Eighth  Princess 
Louise  Hussars  and  later  in  the  Seventy-First 
York  Regiment   (infantry). 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  connection  with 
the  effect  the  present  crisis  in  Europe  is 
exerting  on  the  financial  world,  to  note  what 
the  author  of  "The  Principles  of  Money  and 
Banking"— Charles  A.  Conant— has  to  say 
about  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars.  The  managers  of  the  hank 
had  notified  the  prime  minister  that  further 
loans  such  as  he  was  demanding  "would  go 
nigh  to  ruin  the  country."  A  rumor  of  the 
landing  of  a  French  frigate  in  one  of  the 
Welsh  harbors  caused  a  run  upon  the  bank 
for  specie  which  brought  the  expected  result 
— suspension  of  cash  payments.  The  bank 
had  reduced  its  issues  from  £10,550,830  on 
January  21,  1797,  to  £8,640,250  on  February 
25,  but  its  cash  had  run  down  to  £1,272,000. 
The  cabinet  met  on  Sunday,  February  26, 
1797,  and  issued  an  order  in  council  to  the 
effect  "that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land shall  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
ment until  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be 
taken."  The  book  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

With  the  war  occupying  so  much  of  every 
one's  attention,  two  timely  publications  are 
announced  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  for  early 
publication:  "Famous  War  Correspondents," 
by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  and  "Famous  Land 
Fights,"  by  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge.  The  latter 
book  is  a  companion  work  to  "Famous  Sea 
Fights"  and  gives  a  popular  account  of  land 
warfare  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  and 
including  the  war  in  the  Balkans. 

"Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain"  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  potters'  art  in  China  from  primi- 
tive times  to  the  present  day  written  by  R. 
L.  Hobson,  B.  A.,  assistant  in  the  department 
of  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities  and  eth- 
nography, British  Museum.  It  is  published  by 
the   Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company. 

English  letters  are  being  enriched  by  Patrick 
McGill,  a  navvy,  whose  novel,  "The  Children 
of  the  Dead  End,"  was  written  at  twenty- 
four  ;  and  by  Robert  Tressall,  a  sign  painter 
and  decorator,  whose  posthumous  novel, 
"Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropists,"  was  re- 
cently published. 

The  Century  Company's  list  of  juvenile 
books  this  fall  will  include  "Phyllis,"  a  story 
of  young  life  in  the  South,  by  Maria  Thomp- 
-"II  Daviess,  author  of  "The  Melting  of 
Molly,"  "The  Tinder  Box,"  etc.;  a  book  of 
"Babj  Bears."  by  Grace  Drayton,  creator  of 
the  Campbell  Kids;  "The  Book  of  Friendly 
1  Hants,"  a  collection  of  the  best  giant  legends 
retold  from  the  original  sources  by  Eunice 
Fuller  and  illustrated  by  Pamela  Colman 
Smith;  "More  Than  Conquerors,'  by  Ariadne 
I  .ill.,  ii  :  "l  he  Bubble  Ballads,"  by  Melville 
Charter  ;  Allen  French's  "The  Kunaway"  ; 
and  Abbie  Farwell  Brown's  "The  Lucky 
Stone," 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Too  Many  Cooks"  at  the  Cort. 
"Too  Many  Cooks,"  described  as  a  hilari- 
ously funny  comedy,  comes  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday 
night.  Frank  Craven,  so  well  and  favorably 
known  in  San  Francisco  for  his  matchless 
impersonation  of  Jimmy  Gilley  in  "Bought 
and  Paid  For,"  will  be  with  "Too  Many 
Cooks,"  and  returns  to  town  not  only  as  the 
leading  player  of  the  comedy,  but  its  author 
as  well.  "Too  Many  Cooks"  has  a  record  of 
one  solid  year  in  New  York. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  foundations  of  a 
small  surburban  home.  Albert  Bennett,  an 
ordinary  young  slave  in  a  downtown  office,  is 
building  it.  He  is  going  to  be  married,  and 
this  has  been  his  dream — a  place  actually  his 
own — "a  place  you  can  do  anything  you  want 
to  with  and  nobody  to  stop  you."  As  he 
tells  his  bachelor  friend,  Frank  Andrews, 
about  it,  the  audience  learns  in  a  perfectly 
simple  and  always  humorous  way  how  much 
it  means  to  him. 

Presently  we  meet  Alice  Cook,  Bennett's 
fiancee,  and  her  rather  chilly,  cynical,  sharp- 
tongued  friend,  Ella  Mayer,  and  then  comes 
the  dreadful  family.  The  young  man  had 
gene  thus  far  without  knowing  or  thinking 
much  about  Alice's  family.  There  are  nine 
of  the  Cooks  besides  Alice,  and  they  are 
a  terrifying  lot.  They  all  arrive  on  the  scene 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  act,  to  look  the 
young  man  over  and  tell  him  and  Alice  just 
how  to  plan  and  build,  and  arrange  and  fur- 
nish their  house.  Little  clouds  gather  and 
thicken,  thanks  to  the  interference,  well 
meant  or  not,  of  one  outsider  and  another, 
and  end  finally  in  separating  the  young 
lovers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  third  act  to 
bring  them  together. 

The  company  assembled  by  William  A, 
Brady  to  assist  Mr.  Craven  in  telling  the 
story  of  "Too  Many  Cooks"  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced seen  here  in  a  long  time.  Mr.  Craven 
will  appear  in  a  part  which  he  wrote  spe- 
cially for  himself.  Others  of  the  cast  are 
Roy  Gordon,  Harry  Sleight,  C.  W.  Goodrich, 
John  C.  Leach,  Hall  Bern,  Hudson  Liston, 
Philip  Hillman,  Thomas  J.  Hayes,  Georgie 
OIp,  Mary  Blyth,  Camilla  Crume,  Alice  Bra- 
ham,  Lettie  Ford,  Dorothy  Millette,  Kathleen 
Hammond,    and   Alma   Braham. 


The  Hess  Sisters,  exceedingly  handsome, 
graceful,  and  dainty  girls,,  will  introduce  rep- 
resentative dances  of  various  nations. 

A  lively  and  strenuous  acrobatic  dance  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  act  pre- 
sented by  the  Hickey  Brothers.  They  open 
with  clever  songs  and  amusing  dialogue, 
which  they  follow  with  good  straight  dancing 
and  acrobatics. 

Horace  Wright  and  Rene  Dietrich,  the 
somewhat  different  singers,  have  a  very  en- 
joyable act  which  consists  of  a  happy  com- 
bination of  operatic  and  popular  melodies. 

With  this  bill  the  Hayward- Stafford  Com- 
pany, Marie  and  Billy  Hart,  and  Mile.  Natalie 
and  M.  Ferrari,  the  famous  classic  and  mod- 
ern dancers,  will  close  their  engagements. 


New  Programme  at  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  third  week  of  the   Princess  Players  at 
the    Columbia    Theatre    will    have    an    entire 
change   of  programme  and  there  will  be   four 
distinct  novelties  on  the  bill. 

The  week  which  commences  with  Monday 
night,  August  24,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  Holbrook  Blinn  sea- 
son, for  a  selection  of  plays  has  been  made 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  those  who  seek  the  sensa- 
tion and  thrill  so  well  furnished  during  the 
prevailing  season  at  the  Columbia.  San 
Francisco  has  been  awaiting  the  presentation 
by  Mr.  Blinn  and  his  players  of  the  sensa- 
tional playlet  in  three  parts  called  "Any 
Night."  It  is  a  thriller  of  the  most  modern 
type  and  has  been  written  by  Edward  Ellis. 
It  holds  the  record  of  an  entire  season  at 
the  Princess  Theatre,  New  York.  The  char- 
acters of  the  play  are  a  young  girl,  a  young 
man,  a  street  walker,  a  policeman,  an  old 
man,  a  hotel  clerk,   a  hotel  porter. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  plays  to  be  accom- 
panied on  the  programme  by  a  satirical  com- 
edy entitled  "Phipps,"  from  the  pen  of  Stan- 
ley Houghton.  It  is  a  delicious  comedy 
which  is  sure  to  find  favor  for  the  brilliancy 
of  its  lines  and  the  clever  acting  of  Mr. 
Blinn,   Mr.  Trevor,   and  Miss  Murdoch. 

In  ''lb  and  Little  Christina,"  a  delightful 
playlet  by  Basil  Hood,  Emelie  Polini,  Jean 
Murdoch,  Mr.  Blinn,  Mr.  Trevor,  and  others 
will  be  seen,  and  another  strong  cast  will 
appear  in  the  laughter-provoking  farce,  en- 
titled "Food,"  written  for  the  Princess  Play- 
ers by  William  C.  De  Mille.  The  last-named 
piece  is  a  satire  on  the  high  cost  of  living, 
with  its  story  laid  at  a  time  in  the  distant 
future. 

Matinees  are  given  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  fine  new 
show  for  next  week.  Gus  Edwards's  Matinee 
Girls,  a  musical  production  a  la  Broadway  in 
capsule  form,  with  Charles  Olcott  as  its  stel- 
lar feature,  will  be  the  headline  attraction. 
Irene  Martin  and  a  bouquet  of  American 
Beauties,  including  Gene  Ford  and  Margaret 
Dana,  will  also  participate  in  the  production, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  yet  presented  in  vaudeville.  The 
lyrics  are  the  work  of  Jean  Havez,  Will  D. 
Cobb,  and  Edward  Madden,  and  the  libretto 
is  by  Gus  Edwards,  who  also  stages  the 
presentation.  Beautiful  scenery  and  costumes 
lend   enchantment   to   the  view. 

Aileen  Stanley,  described  as  "the  girl  with 
the  personality,"  and  an  exceptionally  clever 
character  singer,  will  be  heard  in  new  and 
original  songs. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Frank  Atkins,  a  well-known  theatrical  man, 
is  sponsor  for  "The  Dream,"  a  product  of 
Edwin  Flagg's  studio,  claimed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  gorgeously  mounted  and  elaborately 
costumed  fantasies  in  vaudeville.  "The 
Dream"  is  in  eight  parts,  with  electrical  ef- 
fects that  are  carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
There  are  fifteen  pretty  showgirls  in  the  cast, 
with  Reese  Gardener,  Jean  Hathaway,  and 
"Babe"  Lewis,  all  clever  and  likable  musical- 
comedy  favorites,  taking  the  principal  roles. 
Genevieve  Hansen,  a  talented  musician,  will 
direct  the  musical  numbers  of  the  produc- 
tion. 

Julie  Ring,  sister  of  Blanche  Ring,  the 
musical-comedy  star,  will  present  her  spark- 
ling little  playlet,  entitled  "The  Man  She 
Met."  Miss  Ring's  vehicle  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sketches  that  has  played  the  Pan- 
tages  circuit. 

Ruth  Gibson,  a  strikingly  handsome  young 
actress,  will  star  in  William  Edwards's  dra- 
matic incident  of  the  West  called  "There's 
Always  a  Way." 

The  comedy  part  of  the  new  show  will  be 
a  bucolic  travesty,  "A  Limb  of  the  Law,"  with 
May  and   Kilduff,  clever  character  comedians. 

Alia  Zandoff,  the  promising  young  concert 
violiniste  who  created  a  big  success  here  last 
month,   returns   for   a   special    engagement. 

The  Flying  Kays  in  a  daring  aerial  per- 
formance, and  Louise  Defoggi  in  a  comic 
opera  episode,  will  complete  the  bill. 


The  cast  of  'Tb  and  Little  Christina"  will 
be  especially  strong,  as  it  calls  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  both  Emelie  Polini  and  Jean 
Murdoch,  the  two  splendid  leading  women  of 
the  company  now  on  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


"The  Hard  Man"  will  be  one  of  the  plays 
presented  by  Holbrook  Blinn  during  the 
fourth  week  of  his  engagement  at  the  Co- 
lumbia. "The  Kiss  in  the  Dark"  will  also 
be  played.  These  are  two  tremendous  dramas 
and  will  be  played  on  a  programme  including 
other  successes   from  the   Princess  Theatre. 


A  volume  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
occupations  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  recorded  by  the  census  of  1911,  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  Though  tardy,  in- 
terest is  found  in-  the  statement  that  between 
1901  and  1911  the  number  of  actors  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  increased  from  6044  to  9076, 
and  the  number  of  actresses  from  6433  to 
9171.  Musicians,  music-masters,  and  singers 
increased  in  the  ten  years  from  43,249  to 
47,116.  In  the  subordinate  services  connected 
with  art,  music,  and  theatres  the  numbers 
shown  in  the  table  have  risen  from  6S40  to 
17,078,  a  good  proportion  of  this  large  in- 
crease being  due  to  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  motion-picture  theatres.  In  all 
14,989  males  and  9312  females  were  employed 
in  theatres  in  1911,  5S63  of  the  former  and 
6726  of  the  latter  being  classed  as  "actors." 
In  music  halls  6497  males  and  3271  females 
were  employed,  including  3213  actors  and 
2445  actresses. 


When  Paganini  died  he  bequeathed  his 
violin,  a  superb  Guarnerius,  to  his  native 
town  of  Genoa,  with  instructions  that  it  was 
to  be  "preserved  perpetually."  In  1907  fears 
were  entertained  that  a  wood-worm  was  work- 
ing damage  to  the  instrument,  and  a  special 
commission  of  experts  was  appointed  by  the 
municipality  of  Genoa  to  examine  and  report 
on  its  condition.  The  commission  decided 
that  the  wood-worm  was  non-existent.  The 
presence  of  the  worm  is  now  fully  established, 
and  the  Genoese  are  greatly  excited  lest  this 
memento  of  one  of  Genoa's  most  illustrious 
sons  should  be  ruined.  It  is  stated  by  experts 
that  the  worm  *will  not  make  inroads  in  a 
violin  which  is  regularly  played,  as  it  is  ex- 
pelled  by  the   constant  vibration. 


Hardy  Williamson,  the  English  tenor,  re- 
cently engaged  by  Milton  Aborn  for  the  Cen- 
tury Opera  Company,  was  for  many  years  a 
miner  in  Wales.  Later  he  became  a  stone- 
mason, and  it  was  while  at  this  trade  that  he 
was  discovered  by  Daniel  Mayer,  the  London 
impresario,  who  was  also  responsible  for 
bringing  to  notice  the  Welsh  tenor,  Morgan 
Kingston.  Mr.  Williamson  will  make  his 
debut  early  in  the  fall  in  one  of  the  chief 
tenor  roles  at  the  Century, 


August  22,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE   COLUMBIA. 


Five  one-act  plays  of  varying  motives  con- 
stitute this  week's  programme  at  the  Colum- 
bia, and  there  are  no  breaches  of  stage  de- 
corum in  a  single  one.  Anybody  this  week 
whose  sense  of  propriety  is  shocked  is  hunting 
for  the  sensation.  "'The  Black  Mask"  is  a 
shocker,  to  be  sure,  but  the  shock  is  of  an- 
other kind,  venal  and  criminal  as  are  the 
deeds  of  its  three  characters.  It  is  a  play 
of  the  primitive  passions  and  revenges  of 
primitive  people  who  dwell  and  toil  in  one  of 
the  mining  districts  of  northern  England, 
although  it  is  patent  that  the  passions,  when 
they  are  fully  aroused,  bear  a  strong  family 
resemblance  whether  they  rage  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  simple  or  the  sophisticated. 

The  terrible  thing  in  "The  Black  Mask," 
which  in  spite  of  its  melodramatic,  Dumas- 
esque  title  is  a  play  of  searing  realism,  is 
the  conviction  that  is  forced  home  of  how 
unrelieved  and  unsoftened  misfortune  and  ca- 
lamity are  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor. 
Vashti  Glasson  lives  night  and  day  in  sight 
of  the  black  head-covering  that  conceals  from 
her  gaze  the  ravaged  and  disfigured  counte- 
nance of  her  unloved  husband.  For  Jim  Glas- 
son, victim  of  a  mine  accident,  has  been  so 
frightfully  disfigured  that  even  the  blunted 
sensibilities  of  toiling  peasants  can  not  en- 
dure the  spectacle.  Night  and  day  the  wife's 
sick  imagination  plays  around  the  thought  of 
the  dreadful  visage  under  the  mask,  and  her 
sustained  horror  at  last  drives  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  preferred  suitor  of  her  girlhood, 
from  whom  Jim's  rougher  and  ruder  determi- 
nation had  wrested  her.  Tragedy  follows,  but 
it  is  savage  and  terrible  tragedy,  unrelieved 
by  spiritual  or  poetical  beauty,  and  full  of 
horror. 

The  piece  is  finely  acted  by  Emelie  Polini 
as  the  wife,  and  by  Holbrook  Blinn,  who 
takes  the  dual  role  of  the  two  men  and  dif- 
ferentiates the  gloomy  deliberation  of  the  one 
and  the  eager,  impulsive  clan  of  the  other 
with  such  nicety  that  one  remains  completely 
oblivious  of  the  double  assumption.  Miss 
Polini  is  also  excellent,  in  that  the  handsome 
girl  who  stirs  up  the  passions  of  the  two 
rough  men  is  a  peasant  with  the  thick  burr 
on  her  tongue  and  the  clumsiness  resting  like 
a  clog  on  her  motions,  of  one  whose  toiling 
life  has  been  ungraced  by  beauty  and  pleas- 
antness. 

This  piece,  with  a  companion  one  of  serious 
purport,  is  sandwiched  in  between  two  light- 
some farces,  which  show  to  great  advantage 
the  gayer  and  laughter-inspiring  talents  of 
the  company. 

If  people  will  persist  in  leading  the  com- 
plete outlines  of  the  plays  we  see  on  the 
stage  they  lose  many  of  the  effects  that  are 
so  carefully  planned  by  the  dramatists.  I 
was  puzzled,  in  "The  Neglected  Lady,"  when 
the  husband,  waving  a  comprehensive  hand 
which  took  in  all  of  the  shabby  and  broken- 
down  interior,  commiserated  himself  and  his 
wife  over  the  financial  ruin  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  "beautiful  home."  It  is 
annoying  to  be  puzzled  when  witnessing  a 
play,  but  the  flood  of  light,  when  it  came,  was 
generous  and  all-revealing,  and  made  the 
spectator  realize  that  that  be-puzzled  state 
was  part  of  the  game  ;  and  a  very  good  game 
it  was.  Miss  Polini  was  also  gratifyingly  in 
evidence  in  this  piece,  while  the  three  male 
roles  were  cleverly  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Mestayer,  Mather,  and  Edgard,  the  former 
giving  a  particularly  varied  and  amusing  im- 
personation of  the  impatiently  patient  hus- 
band of  the  fiery  actress. 

"Fancy  Free"  is  a  light  and  witty  trifle  of 
the  calibre  of  "En  Deshabille"  of  last  week, 
although  the  breaches  against  conventions 
made  by  its  two  couples  are  of  so  farcically 
expressed  a  character  as  to  fail  to  alarm  the 
most    prudish. 

In  this  play  pretty  Miss  Murdoch  again 
comes  to  the  fore,  this  time  as  the  placidly 
eloping  wife  of  a  faithless  husband.  Miss 
Murdoch's  histrionic  art  is  not  of  such  fine 
and  finished  quality  as  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  company,  but  her  blonde  beauty  ren- 
ders her  a  highly  decorative  element  in  any 
scene  in  which  she  figures.  In  "Fancy  Free" 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  repartee,  and  some 
verbal  reprisals,  very  neatly  and  expressively 
carried  on  by  the  men.  Miss  Murdoch  and 
Miss  Benson,  the  latter  making  her  first  ap- 
pearance this  week,  are  not  able  to  sustain 
their  share  in  the  verbal  give  and  take  with 


just  that  exact  sense  of  values  which  sheds 
brilliancy  upon  what  might  otherwise  be  only 
bright.  The  men,  however,  are  all  that  one 
could  ask,  both  Holbrook  Blinn  and  Vaughan 
Trevor  being  gifted  with  that  quick  intelli- 
gence, that  instinctive  comedy  sense,  and  that 
acquired  technic  which  enable  them  to  skim 
with  light  and  airy  facility  over  situations 
which  are  made  or  marred  according  to  the 
grace  and  dexterity  with  which  they  are  met. 

The  second  serious  piece  is  "War."  a  dra- 
matic allegory  by  Rounceville  which  comes 
with  peculiar  aptness  during  this  period  of 
almost  universal  warfare  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  which  is  a  dramatic  expression  of 
the  new  knowledge  which  is  enlightening  the 
people.  Its  characters,  consisting  of  a  king, 
a  general,  a  financier,  a  sentry,  and  a  woman, 
are  all  symbolic.  The  financier  and  the  gen- 
eral control  events,  the  soldier,  who  stands 
for  "the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,"  embraces  the  prospect  of  war- 
fare with  an  ardor  which  takes  no  heed  what- 
ever of  the  prospective  loss  of  human  life. 
The  king  is  merely  a  shape  from  which  issues 
a  sonorous  voice,  which,  like  those  Egyptian 
idols  worshiped  in  ancient  religions,  utters 
the  right  sayings  automatically,  prompted  by 
a  wicked  and  all-controlling  intelligence. 
The  king  in  the  play  serves  the  purpose  of 
those  monarchs  who  are  now,  in  Europe, 
uttering  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  of 
exalted  tone  and  eloquence,  but  who  are  in 
the  same  position  as  a  group  of  bad  boys 
who  are  all  trying  to  hide  behind  each  other 
as  they  cry  in  chorus :  "It  was  the  other 
fellow  that  did  it."  The  conversation  pre- 
ceding the  denouement  takes  place  in  a  dimly 
lighted  chamber,  but  the  spectator  sees  the 
sentry  pacing  to  and  fro,  the  light  of  the  fat 
financier's  cigar,  and  the  white  uniform  and 
martial  bearing  of  the  general.  The  details 
are  settled  by  the  financier  and  the  general, 
the  king  supplicating  for  peace — automatically. 
A  black-robed  woman  pleads  with  all  three 
for  peace,  and  is  answered  in  well-known 
platitudes.  Light,  which  is  prohibited  during 
the  wicked  council  of  the  three,  is  finally 
called  for,  and  a  curtain  of  thick,  black  dark- 
ness instantly  falls,  which  is  all  the  light  that 
will  be  shed  after  all  is  over.  Then  a  faint, 
greenish  glimmer  comes  slowly,  and  by  its 
dim,  reluctant  gleams  the  gallant  general  is 
revealed  as  a  grinning  death's  head,  the  mon- 
arch is  a  motionless  dummy  with  a  crown  of 
straw,  and  the  swollen  financier  is  seen 
methodically  counting  his  gold.  A  striking 
allegory,  very  ;  and  a  haunting  one  ;  may  such 
enlightenment  as  it  bestows  spread  far  and 
wide  ! 

This  piece  is  performed  by  Messrs.  Edgard, 
Mestayer,  Trevor,  Gillet,  and  by  Miss  Benson, 
who,  if  an  item  announced  by  the  press  is 
correct,  is  Mrs.  Holbrook  Blinn,  and  is  mak- 
ing  her   histrionic   debut. 

"The  Fountain"  is  a  charmingly  conceived 
piece  which  embodies  in  concrete  form  the 
wistful  dreams  which  haunt  poor,  faltering, 
stumbling  humanity,  when  life  has  been  a 
failure  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  dreams. 
It  is  by  C.  M.  S.  McClellan,  the  author  of 
"Leah  Kleschna,"  and,  like  the  other  pieces 
of  both  of  these  programmes  of  the  past  two 
weeks,  shows  that  the  one-act  piece  can  point 
some  truths  or  present  some  ideas  better  than 
the  full-sized  play  of  several  hours'  length. 
"The  Chorus  Lady,"  for  example,  was 
originally  a  one-act  sketch.  In  its  enlarged 
form  it  was  watered  and  weakened,  and  it  re- 
quired an  actress  of  Rose  Stahl's  talent  and 
humor  to  persuade  people  that  the  entire  play 
was  a  meritorious  work. 

If  Mr.  Blinn  continues  the  present  enter- 
prise, and,  judging  by  the  support  being  of- 
fered by  the  public,  he  will  have  gocd  reason 
to,  the  writer  of  one-act  plays  will  find  a 
paying  market  for  his  wares. 

That  wistful  bit  of  sentiment  embodied  in 
"The  Fountain"  could  never  hare  been  pieced 
out  to  the  length  of  the  ordinary  play,  and 
yet  it  made  as  complete  an  effect  and  a  deeper 
impression  than  many  full-length  plays.  In 
it  Holbrook  Blinn  represents  an  old  rag- 
picker of  Paris  who  is  seen  by  a  police 
sergeant  casting  into  the  waters  of  a  foun- 
tain votive  flowers  that  he  has  picked  up  in  his 
rounds.  His  curiosity  aroused,  the  sergeant 
woos  the  old  man's  story  from  him.  The 
statue  of  the  marble  figure  on  the  fountain 
was  modeled  after  his  sweetheart,  who  was 
stolen  from  him  forty  years  back  by  the 
sculptor  who  designed  the  fountain.  Subdued 
and  pitiful,  the  sergeant  goes,  leaving  the  old 
rag-picker  to  slumber  on  the  marble  bench  of 
the  park.  And  he  dreams  his  dream.  For  a 
light  of  faint  rose,  the  long  dead  light  of 
youth,  plays  around  the  figure  of  the  statue  ; 
it  moves,  is  alive,  and  lovely  with  the  loveli- 
ness of  youth  and  life.  It  is  his  Therese  of 
long  ago  who  speaks.  She  loves  him,  longs 
for  him.  He  is  not  old  and  ugly  to  her.  Let 
him  but  lave  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
and  youth  and  comeliness  will  return  to  him 
and  they  will  be  together  again.  The  dawn 
brightens,  and  the  dream  fades.  Awakening 
has  come.  Automatically  the  old  man  picks 
up  his  load,  and  with  a  parting  look  at  the 
marble  imzge  of  his  dead  love  moves  off  to 
enter    into    the    daily    struggle    for    existence. 


Mr.  Blinn,  who  knows  how  to  assume  a  new 
personality  with  almost  every  fresh  charac- 
ter, and  who  is  especially  successful  in 
changes  of  individuality  indicated  by  the 
voice,  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  weary,  dis- 
heartened old  man.  wrapped  in  memories  of 
the  past  to  escape  the  sordid  and  joyless 
present.  Miss  Polini  invested  the  mien  and 
utterances  of  the  woman  moved  into  passing 
life  by  the  dreamer's  fidelity  with  a  tender  and 
ideal  beauty.  And  the  listeners  felt  that  the 
closing  play  provided  them  with  a  last  im- 
pression of  touching  and  charming  sentiment. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


Although  Bertha  Kalich,  the  Yiddish  trage- 
dienne, is  continuing  to  attract  outsiders  to 
the  Orpheum,  this  is  a  joyous  week  for  the 
regulars,  as  on  the  whole  it  is  a  programme 
that  makes  to  laugh.  Not  the  art  of  Kalich, 
though.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  sort  of  past-era 
gloom  about  her  offering,  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  "Mariana"  is  so  condensed  as  to 
allow  no  play  whatever  for  the  psychology  of 
which  Echegaray  was  a  past  master.  It  took, 
if  I  remember  aright,  when  Margaret  Anglin 
some  few  years  ago  made  the  play  known  to 
us,  some  five  acts  for  the  famous  Spanish 
dramatist  to  develop  the  state  of  mind  which 
caused  Mariana,  with  hideously  uncomfortable 
ingenuity,  to  marry  the  man  she  disliked  and 
feared  so  as  to  prevent  herself  from  mating 
with  the  son  of  that  other  who  had  betrayed 
and  made  miserable  her  mother.  To  condense 
this  sort  of  drama  to  one  act  is  to  cheapen 
and  weaken  it.  The  culmination  reaches  us 
in  a  big,  uneffective  splash,  instead  of  a  strik- 
ing climax  to  a  carefully  graduated  situation. 
Bertha  Kalich  is  an  actress  of  good  stage 
presence  and  fine  appearance  ;  that  is,  if  she 
would  remove  a  few  square  inches  of  tragedy 
soot  from  her  large,  fine  eyes.  But,  thus 
handicapped,  she  has  not  yet  made  her  art 
known  to  us,  but  merely  gratified  our 
curiosity.  Judging  from  the  little  we  saw,  she 
is  a  good  player  of  tragic  roles. 

The  pet  of  the  programme  this  week  is 
undoubtedly  Will  Rogers,  the  "Oklahoma  cow- 
boy." This  taking  individual  is  an  expert 
with  the  lariat,  and  gives  a  brilliant  exhibition 
of  his  skill  in  manipulating  the  rope.  But 
what  tickles  his  audience  is  the  stage  de- 
meanor that  he  assumes  while  exhibiting  it. 
He  comes  on  with  a  good-natured,  gum-chew- 
ing grin,  and  while  partly  thinking  aloud  and 
partly  throwing  out  casual  comments  to  his 
audience  performs  a  great  many  dextrous 
tricks  with  the  rope  with  the  same  casual, 
semi-detached  way  with  which  he  talks.  As 
he  is  roughly  dressed  and  either  not  made 
up  or  made  up  to  look  sunburned  and  natural, 
his  clever  pose  gives  the  turn  a  natural,  un- 
studied air  which  greatly  adds  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  his  audience  receives  it.  And,  be- 
sides, they  keep  their  ears  well  cocked,  because 
his  running,  half-preoccupied,  gum-punctuated 
talk  is  worth  listening  to.  It  it  shrewd  and 
humorous,  and  entertains  us  quite  as  much  as 
his  remarkable  dexterity  with  the  rope.  It 
is  all  the  more  enjoyable  because  of  his 
shrewdly  assumed  air  of  half  fumbling  at  it 
and  doing  nothing  really  clever.  He  talks, 
and  chews,  and  grins  openly  at  the  friendly, 
admiring  house,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  with  a 
careless  flirt  of  one  hand,  he  has  shaken  the 
end  of  his  magic  rope  into  a  loose  but  com- 
plicated knot,  or  he  is  whirling  it  into  huge 
circles  that  mysteriously  grow  larger  as  he  in- 
visibly pays  it  out ;  or,  as  he  weaves  other 
double  circles,  one  with  each  hand,  he  jumps 
rhythmically  from  one  to  the  other,  progress- 
ing across  the  stage  in  time  to  the  music. 

Another  pet  of  the  public  is  Britt  Wood, 
a  boyish  blonde  youth,  who  also  wears  a  well- 
assumed  grin  of  a  somewhat  rustic  flavor  and 
does  rather  taking  stunts  with  his  harmonica 
in  conjunction  with  his  nimble  legs  that  have 
a  sort  of  comedy  talent  of  their  own. 

"The  Circus  Girl"  is  an  act  composed  of 
the  doing  of  the  "circus  girl"  and  her  spieler, 
and  is  really  built  around  the  ability  of  Marie 
Hart,  an  over-plump — considering  her  trade — 
but  pretty  and  expert  tight-rope  walker,  who 
can  simultaneously  do  tight-rope  work  and 
sing.  Her  partner,  Billy  Hart,  weaves  a  great 
lot  of  rather  thin  but  undoubtedly  popular 
spieling  stuff  about  her  performance,  and  the 
act  pleases  the  vaudeville  audience  that  so 
loves  a  combination  of  skill  and  fun. 

In  spite  of  the  limping  doggerel  in  which 
"The  Devil  Outwitted"  is  couched,  there  is 
enough  popular  appeal  in  some  of  its  home- 
truths  to  please,  and  the  surprise  involved  in 
the  identity  of  the  maid  pleases.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  material  of  the  act  is 
very  thin  and  the  people  are  rather  better 
than  their  material. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Transatlantic  Trio  and  by  Jose- 
phine Dunfee.  Two  of  the  trio  are  crack 
banjo  players  of  unusual  skill,  who  are  able  to 
introduce  with  their  playing  an  extraordinarily 
human  tone,  a  something  'which  sounds  like 
the  remote,  shadowy  ghost  of  a  voice  or 
voices;  for  sometimes  it  seemed  to  approxi- 
mate the  echo  of  a  ghost  of  a  chorus  of  voices. 
The  effect  thus  introduced  in  the  "Lucia"  sex- 


tet and  the  "Miserere"  from  "1 
thought  quite  remarkable  and  almost  n 
at  one  time,  indeed,  I  almost  suspected  the 
performers  of  ventriloquism.  The  third  of  the 
trio  has  a  soprano  voice  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  a  young  girl's,  and,  shrined  in  the  swaying 
crinoline  of  fifty  years  ago,  pleased  the  au- 
dience by  her  rendition  of  old-time  airs.  Jose- 
phine Dunfee,  judging  from  the  explanatory 
note  on  the  programme,  has  made  her  mark 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.  A  "Pinafore" 
or  •'Patience"  heroine  ought,  however,  to  pos- 
sess a  greater  sense  of  humor  than  is  apparent 
in  Miss  Dunfee's  wide  and  literal  gaze.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  singer  humorously  inclined 
would  select  a  song  in  which  occurs  the  senti- 
ment. "Don't  worry,  acushla,  I'll  love  you 
fore'er" — or  something  to  that  effect.  How- 
ever, the  lady  hos  a  fine,  expansive  voice,  high 
and  clear,  save  for  an  occasional  husky  note, 
and  gratified  the  audience  by  setting  off  her 
plump  and  white-skinned  charms  with  numer- 
ous costume  changes. 

Mile.  Natalie  and  M.  Ferrari  gave  the  now 
regularly  recurring  dancing  act,  and  proved 
themselves  first-class  performers.  The  steps 
they  introduced  were  exceedingly  complicated 
and  seemed  to  make  some  demand  upon  the 
possession  of  a  well-defined  mathematical 
sense.  However,  dancing  has  now  reached  the 
staye  that  the  devotees  of  tango  are  either 
giving  it  up  and  returning  to  bridge  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  with  doctor's  bills  for  heart 
treatment  sticking  out  of  their  pockets,  or  else 
pining  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  The  couple 
at  the  Orpheum  are  kindly  supplying  them  with 
these  new  worlds,  and  very  difficult  worlds 
they  look  to  be.  The  dancing  pair  provided 
quite  a  variety  of  steps,  giving  the  inevitable 
Apache  flings,  during  which  the  legs  of  the 
female  of  the  species  had  their  usual  appear- 
ance of  pointing  to  widely  variant  points  in 
the  ether.  Mile.  Natalie  provides  a  small 
sensation  by  being  spectacularly  uncovered 
about  her  northern  territory,  and  seems  to 
be  very  much  in  need  of  a  light  fall  of  lace 
snow  on  those  bare  tracts,  the  which  would 
be  much  more  becoming  to  her  girlish  pretti- 
ness  than  her  present  half-denuded  state. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificenlTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez'erv  Dav 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

CHARLES  OLCOTT,  with  GUS  ED- 
WARDS'S MATINEE  GIRLS,  in  a  Musical 
Production  with  Irene  Martin  and  a  Bouquet 
of  American  Beauties;  AILEF.N  STANLEY, 
"the  Girl  with  the  Personality":  THE  HESS 
SISTERS,  Melody  and  Motion;  HICKEY 
BROTHERS,  Acrobatic  Dancers;  HOR  \CE 
WRIGHT  and  RENE  DIETRICH  in  a  Happy 
Combination  of  Operatic  and  Popular  Melo- 
dies; HAYWARD-STAFFORD  COMPANY: 
MARIE  and  BILLY  HART;  Last  Week, 
MLLE.  NATALIE  and  M.  FERRARI,  New 
Programme  of   Dances. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  51.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  T,5J^r 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Mon.    Night,    Aug.    24    (Reg.    of    Third    Week) 
Matinees   U'cdticsday   and   Saturday 

HOLBROOK  BLINN 

and  the  PRINCESS  PLAYERS 
A  Great  Repertoire  of  Four  Complete  One- 
Act  Plays— "PHIPPS,"  a  comedy  by  Stanley 
Houghton:  "ANY  NIGHT,"  a  modern  thriller 
by  Edward  Ellis;  "FOOD."  a  satirical  comc.lv 
by  William  C.  De  Mille:  "11!  AND  LITTLE 
CHRISTINA,"  a  charming  plavlct  bv  Basil 
Hood. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Saturday    night — "Spartacus" 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    August    23 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

William     A.     Brady,     Lid.,     presents     the 

hilariously     funny    comedy 

"TOO  MANY   COOKS" 

By   (and  with) 
FRANK  CRAVEN 

The  famous  "limmv"  of  '"Bought  and  Paid  Fur" 
Nights,    -;"<-    to    $2;    "POP"   SI    mat.   Wed. 
Com.    Sun..    Sept.    6— De    Wolf    Hopper   ami 

the  Gilbert   and    Sullivan    Opera   Comedy. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 

One  of  the  most  gorgeously  mounted  and  elabo- 
rately   costumed    fantasies    in    vaudeville 
"THE  DREAM" 
In    eight     parts,     with     wonderful    electrical    ef- 
fifteen  pretty  showgirls  in  the  cast 
— all  musical-comedy  fa  v.. rites 
fULIE   RING.   Sister  or   Blanche   Ring,  in   Her 
"Sparkling     Playlet,     "The     Man     She     Met"; 
RUTH      '  <l  BSl  'V      Starring     in     William      K.I- 
wards's    Dramatic    Incident,  "There's   Always  a 
Way";   MAY  and  KTLDUFP,  in  the  Ti  i 
"A  Limb    of    the    Uw";    ALLA    ZANDORF1 
Concert   Violinist*   (returning);   THE  FLYING 
KAYS.      Aerial      Performers:      LOUISE     DE- 
FOGGI    in   a  Comic  Opera   Episode. 
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August  22,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Paris  fashions  !  The  words  as  they  appear 
at  the  head  of  a  newspaper  column  two  weeks 
old  have  a  certain  ironic  sound  about  them. 
A  month  ago  Paris  was  glad  and  glittering 
and  debonair,  almost  without  suspicion  of  the 
shadow  of  the  sword  then  hardly  heavy 
enough  to  shut  out  the  sunlight.  But  today 
there  are  no  Paris  fashions.  The  marts  are 
empty,  and  the  tiring  rooms  deserted. 
Mighty  realities  have  driven  all  the  pretty 
pretenses  from  the  field,  and  the  hand  of  the 
soldier  lies  crushingly  alike  upon  folly  and 
upon  fashion.  Truly  the  Paris  fashions  have 
changed,  as  they  were  ever  wont  to  do.  Red 
is  now   the  prevailing  color. 

Paris  has  always  dearly  loved  her  foolish- 
nesses. This  is  not  the  first  time  in  her  his- 
tory that  they  have  been  hustled  from  sight 
only  to  reappear  in  full  vigor  as  soon  as  the 
returning  political  sunshine  had  once  more 
put  heart  of  grace  into  their  votaries.  Paris 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  the  most  un- 
fashionable, the  most  sombre  spot  on  earth. 
But  how  the  butterflies  flocked  forth  into  the 
warmth  as  soon  as  the  guillotine  had  ceased 
to  drip  with  blood,  and  when  Napoleon's 
threatened  "whiff  of  grapeshot"  had  warned 
the  Terrorists  back  again  into  their  proper 
shadows.  Paris  began  to  glitter  and  shine 
once  more.  To  be  hilariously  merry  was  an 
indication  alike  of  patriotism  and  of  breed- 
ing, and  as  for  the  losses  to  the  population — 
well,  the  women  of  France  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  do  their  duty,  of  course 
with  an  adequate  cooperation,  and  so  it  was 
quite  the  correct  thing  to  offer  visible,  if  un- 
real, evidence  that  reinforcements  were  on 
the  way.  Paris  had  still  to  pass  through 
other  valleys  of  death,  but  her  gayety  never 
quite  deserted  her.  Even  the  Prussian  of- 
ficers are  said  to  have  left  wounded  hearts 
as  well  as  wounded  bodies  behind  them  when 
they  evacuated  Paris,  while  the  following 
Commune  was  no  more  than  a  brief  and 
hideous  interlude.  Paris  can  always  awake 
from  her  calamities  and  shine  more  bril- 
liantly than  ever. 

But  what  shall  we  say  now  ?  Will  the  fash- 
ions of  Paris  ever  again  ride  laughingly  over 
the  common  sense  of  the  world?  Is  this  an- 
other interlude,  or  is  it  the  end  ?  At  the 
risk  of  pessimism  we  may  remind  ourselves 
that  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  that 
the  Eastern  potentate  had  wisdom  upon  his 
side  when  he  chose  as  his  motto  the  fateful 
words,  "Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Though  we  may  all  hate  each  other  as  good 
Christians  have  ever  done  it  is  evident  that 
the  world  has  now  become  very  small  and 
that  we  are  all  knit  together  by  bonds  that  we 
can  not  escape.  The  momentary  extinction 
of  the  Paris  fashions  must  have  a  certain 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  women  of 
America.  On  what  will  they  now  model  their 
attire?  Whom  will  they  imitate?  What  will 
now  be  the  alternative,  the  compulsory  alter- 
native, to  the  proud  display  of  the  Paris 
importation,  and  to  the  sartorial  label  that 
was  almost  a  passport  to  the  realm  of  Ameri- 
can fashion?  For  there  will  now  be  no  more 
importations  of  French  fluffinesses.  There 
will  be  no  imperious  dictations  from  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  French  fashions.  There  will  be. 
none  of  those  intoxicating  visits  to  the  French 
capital,  nor  the  triumphant  returns  with  the 
spoils  that  of  old  made  the  heart  of  the  cus- 
toms officer  to  beat  with  anticipation  of 
profits.  Will  the  American  woman  set  to 
work  to  develop  a  style  of  her  o*wn?  Will 
she  now  bedeck  herself  in  distinctive  Ameri- 
can modes?  Can  she  do  so,  she  whose 
highest  ambition  has  been  to  adopt  and  to  imi- 
tate? For  a  time  it  must  go  hard  with  her. 
She  has  never  been  trained  to  distinctiveness 
nor  to  an  independent  thought.  Her  one  long 
suit  has  been  a  sartorial  obedience.  She  has 
shown  a  discipline  and  an  uniformity  that 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a  German 
drill  sergeant.  Can  she  now  learn  to  be  dif- 
ferent? Can  she  now  possess  her  own  soul? 
Wc  shall  see. 


$1,779,137.  Since  that  time  the  receipts 
have  not  fallen  below  $2,000,000  for  any 
month.  In  February  the  total  was  $2,355,428; 
in  March,  $2,995,996;  in  April,  $2,188,303, 
and  in  May  $2,024,755,  which  are  the  average 
figures  for  these  months  during  normal  years. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff 
law  the  cut  gems  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent 
and  the  uncut  stones  are  taxed  10  per  cent. 
Miners'  and  glaziers'  diamonds,  etc.,  used  in 
the  arts  and  crafts,  are  free  of  duty.  Under 
the  old  tariff  the  duty  on  cut  gems  was  10 
per  cent  and  uncut  stones  were  given  free 
entry. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30, 
1913,  the  importation  of  gems  to  New  York 
amounted  to  $48,788,997,  of  which  amount 
the  cut  precious  stones  and  pearls  were  re- 
ported by  Jewelry  Examiner  William  B.  Tread- 
well  as  $36,762,021,  and  the  uncut  stones, 
principally  diamonds,  at  $12,026,976.  In  the 
previous  year  the  total  was  $39,445,285,  of 
which  the  cut  gems  were  valued  at  $29,261,- 
794,  and  the  uncut  at  $10,183,491.  In  1911 
the  total  reached  $38,374,891,  and  in  1910  the 
highest  previous  record  was  made,  when  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $41,885,057.  The  im- 
ports in  1907  were  $41,112,371,  and  in  1906, 
$40,217,542. 


We  were  inclined  for  the  moment  to  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Baxter, 
who  has  lost  his  church  in  Fresno  because 
of  his  addiction  to  tobacco.  But  the  abject 
tone  of  the  Rev.  Baxter  shows  him  to  be  un- 
worthy of  sympathy.  He  says  in  his  own  de- 
fense :  "I  smoke  but  very  little.  I  have 
had  stomach  trouble  for  several  years,  and 
many  have  advised  that  I  try  smoking.  I 
did,  and  found  it  beneficial  to  my  ailment. 
I  smoke  occasionally  in  the  evening  at  rpy 
home.  The  money  required  to  keep  me  in 
smoking  tobacco  for  a  year  would  not  exceed 
$2.  I  hoped  the  board  would  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  matter,  as  the  question  is  really 
of   trivial   importance." 

Now  the  Rev.  Baxter  should  have  adopted 
a  quite  different  tone  to  the  tabby  cats,  male 
and  female,  who  assailed  him.  He  should 
have  invited  them  to  go  to  that  sulphurous 
locality  about  which  it  was  doubtless  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  preach,  and  to  go  there  with  all 
the  celerity  at  their  command.  And  yet  we 
wonder  that  the  churches  have  become  ob- 
jects of  derision. 


The  apparised  value  of  the  diamonds  and 
Other  precious  stones  that  have  already  passed 
through  the  New  York  Custom  House  is 
$31,347,926  (says  the  New  York  Sun). 
Jewelry  Examiner  William  B.  Treadwell  esti- 
t'ie  total  imports  to  the  United 
for  the  year  will  fall  below  $35,000,000. 
An  '■vcrstocking  to  avoid  higher  rates  of  duty 
under  the  new  tariff  law.  general  business 
conditions  and  increased  smuggling  arc 
ascribed  in  Maiden  Lane  as  the  reasons  for 
the  decrease   in   the   imports   of  gems. 

Fear  that  they  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
duty  caused  the  big  New  York  importers  to 
rush  in  large  quantities  of  gems  ahead  of  the 
new  tariff,  which  became  effective  last  Oc- 
tober. In  July.  1913.  the  receipts  were  $5,- 
670.727,  and  in  August  $3,781,975  worth  of 
precious  stones  reached  New  York.  In  Sep- 
tember the  G  -  w|,;ch 
"I  breaking  month.  In  October 
the  receipts  dropped  to  £1,2]  I  903,  and  in 
November  to  $932,593.  December  .showed  a 
I  ght  improvement  with  imports  of  $1,877.- 
!rf)2,    and    in    January,    1914,    the    total    was 


Will  there  be  any  Vanity  Fair  existing  in 
Europe  when  this  war  is  over  ?  Indeed  we 
may  doubt  it.  Even  though  war  be  not 
followed  by  social  revolutions  and  by  reigns 
of  terror — and  such  things  have  happened  be- 
fore and  will  again — it  will  be  followed  by 
the  payment  of  war  indemnities  on  a  scale 
so  colossal  as  to  put  into  the  shade  all  pre- 
vious efforts  of  the  kind.  The  war  indemnity 
of  the  future  will  be  based  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  tax  lists.  It  will  be  a  case 
of  "all  that  the  traffic  will  bear."  There  will 
be  no  money  left  for  frivolities,  for  fash- 
ions, and  for  the  prancings  of  an  idle  aris- 
tocracy. For  twenty  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war  the  one  supreme  problem  for  all 
classes  of  Europeans  will  be  the  compara- 
tively simple  one  of  getting  something  to  eat, 
and  there  will  be  very  few  scruples  as  to 
what  it  is.  The  problem  of  dressing  will  be 
much  less  important  than  that  of  nourish- 
ment. While  the  war  lasts  there  will  be  noth- 
ing produced  anywhere  in  Europe  except  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  and  of  death.  The 
whole  mechanism  of  luxury  will  rot  or  be  de- 
stroyed. And  when  the  time  comes  for  re- 
sumption there  will  be  no  hands  for  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  and  there  will  be  no  de- 
mand for  the  products  because  there  will  be 
no  money  to  pay  for  them,  and  perhaps  no 
heart  to  enjoy  them.  We  shall  see  a  whole 
continent  and  all  its  social  classes  reduced  to 
the  one  primitive  need  of  finding  something 
to  put  into  its  stomach.  Europe  will  undergo 
a  salutary  and  a  prolonged  fast  which  may 
be  not  without  its  wholesome  effects  alike 
upon  body  and  soul. 

And  think  of  all  the  social  fads  that  have 
now  been  exterminated  or  that  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  that  most  admirable  end.  Think  of 
the  women's  clubs,  with  their  eugenism,  their 
occultism,  their  white  slavery,  their  food  re- 
form, and  all  their  amazing  chorus  of  cackle 
about  things  that  do  not  matter  in  the  least. 
They  will  all  disappear  in  the  absorbing  quest 
for  something  to  eat.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
giddy  people  who  have  never  even  conceived 
of  a  difficulty  in  satisfying  their  most  primi- 
tive needs  will  now  find  that  they  are  "up 
against  it"  for  a  mere  meal  and  that  at  last 
they  have  something  to  think  about  that  does 
matter.  And  there  will  be  no  time  to  think  of 
anything  else.  It  will  be  a  terribly  drastic 
remedy  for  idiocy,  but  it  will  be  effective. 
There  will  be  no  more  mischief  for  idle  hands 
to  do,  because  there  will  be  no  more  idle 
hands  to  do  it  There  will  be  no  sillinesses 
for  idle  tongues  to  talk  of,  because  there  will 
be  something  else  to  talk  of,  or,  better  still, 
to  keep  silence  about.  We  shall  see  Europe 
reduced  to  frugality  and  industry,  and  who 
shall  say  that  even  war  is  too  great  a  price 
for  that? 


There 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves.' ' 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service   from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.  Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Banding      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Sir  George  Rose,  once  turning  a  corner, 
came  suddenly  upon  some  young  barristers 
who  were  in  the  act  of  aping  his  walk  and 
gestures.  "You  mistake,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
good-natured  wit,  accosting  them.  "That  is 
not  the  air  of  the  Rose ;  it  is  only  the  stalk." 


A  fish  peddler  was  whipping  his  slow  but 
patient  horse  in  a  residential  street  the  other 
day,  and  crying  his  wares  at  intervals : 
"Fresh  mackerel !  Fresh  mackerel !"  A 
woman,  seeing  his  acts  of  cruelty,  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window  and  called  to  him : 
"Have  you  no  mercy?"  "No,  mum,"  he  re- 
plied ;   "nothin'  but  mackerel.     That  is  all." 


A  preacher  was  describing  the  Bad  Place 
to  a  congregation  of  shellbacks.  "Ship- 
mates," he  said,  "you've  seen  the  molten  iron 
come  running  out  of  the  furnace,  haven't  you? 
It  comes  out  while  hot,  sizzling,  and  hissing, 
like    some    kind    of    snaky,    horrible    monster. 

Well,    shipmates "      The   preacher   pointed 

his  forefinger  at  the  awed  shellbacks.  "Well, 
shipmates,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "they  use  that 
stuff  for  ice-cream   in  hell." 


In  a  case  tried  in  a  Philadelphia  court  the 
prosecuting  attorney  had  a  good  deal  of  fun 
at  the  expense  of  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, each  of  whom  seemed  as  stupid  as  the 
other.  "Ignorance  of  the  law,"  interposed  the 
judge  at  a  certain  juncture,  "is  no  excuse  for 
violation  of  law."  "May  I  inquire  of  your 
honor,"  asked  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
"whether  your  honor's  remarks  are  directed 
at  the  defendant  or  his  counsel?" 


The  new  clergyman  was  sent  for  by  an  el- 
derly lady.  "Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  asking  you  to  call,  but  when  I 
heard  you  preach  and  pray  last  Sunday  you 
did  so  remind  me  of  my  poor  brother,  who 
was  took  from  me  that  I  felt  I  must  speak 
with  you."  "And  how  long  ago  did  your  poor 
brother  die?"  asked  the  clergyman,  sympa- 
thetically. "Oh,  sir,  he  isn't  dead,"  was  the 
reply;  "he  was  took  to  the  asylum." 


An  old  miser  in  Athens,  Georgia,  hated  to 
part  with  money,  and  to  the  physician  who 
was  just  bringing  him  around  from  a  long  ill- 
ness he  said  one  day:  "Ah,  doctor,  we  have 
known  each  other  such  a  long  time  I  don't 
intend  to  insult  you  by  settling  your  account 
in  cash ;  but  I  have  put  you  down  for  a  hand- 
some legacy  in  my  will."  The  doctor  looked 
thoughtful.  "Allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  look  at 
that  prescription  again.  I  wish  to  make  a 
slight  alteration   in   it." 


A  Scottish  landlord,  meeting  one  o£  his 
veteran  tenants,  stopped  for  a  chat.  "How 
are  you  today?"  he  asked.  "Verra  weel,  sir, 
verra  weel,"  answered  John  in  his  usual  way, 
"gin  it  wasna  for  the  rheumatism  in  my  richt 
leg."  "Ah,  well,  John,  be  thankful,  for  there 
is  no  mistake  you  are  getting  old  like  the  rest 
of  us,  and  old  age  does  not  come  alone." 
"Auld  age,  sir,"  replied  John.  "I  won'er  to 
hear  ye.  Auld  age  hae  naething  to  dae  wi't. 
Here's  my  ither  leg  jest  as  auld,  an*  it  is 
quite  sound  and  soople  yet." 


Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  was  walking  across  the  cam- 
pus one  day  with  the  dean  of  one  of  the 
colleges,  when  the  chimes  in  the  library  tower 
began  to  ring.  "Dean,"  said  he,  "the  music 
of  those  chimes  is  so  beautiful  that  it  always 
sets  me   dreaming   of  the   past.      My  boyhood 

days "      "What   do   you   say?"   interrupted 

the     venerable     dean.      "I     say     the     chimes 
are    very,    very    beauti  ful.     They    make    me 

think "     "What?"  yelled  the  dignified  old 

dean  again.     "The  chimes — the  chimes — how 

beautiful "      "Speak     louder !"     cried    the 

dean  once  more.     "I  can't  hear  you  for  the 
devilish  bells." 


Mr.  Holcombe  lived  called  at  the  house  and 
asked  if  he  might  see  the  hog  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much.  Ebenczer  proudly  led  the 
way  to  the  hog-house,  but  at  the  door  he 
turned.  "Cost  you  ten  cents,"  he  drawled. 
The  visitor  took  a  dime  from  his  pocket, 
passed  it  to  the  farmer,  and  turned  back. 
"Why,  you  aint  seen  the  prize  hog!"  called 
Ebenezer.  "Yes,  I  have,"  retorted  the  travel- 
ing-man. "I've  seen  him,"  and  continued  his 
walk  back  to   the  country   store. 


As  Sandy  holed  out  on  the  first  green  his 
friend  from  over  the  border  asked :  "And 
how  many  strokes  did  you  take?"  "Eight," 
replied  the  Scot.  "Ah,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"I  took  seven ;  so  that's  my  hole."  The  Scots- 
man ventured  no  reply;  but  when  on  the  sec- 
ond green  the  Englishman  repeated  his  for- 
mer question,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  of  strokes  taken  by  his  opponent,  the 
latter  nodded  his  head,  and,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  infinite  wisdom  on  his  face,  gently 
murmured:  "Nay,  nay,  my  mannie;  this  time 
it's  my  turrn  to  ask  first." 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

From  Bad  to  Worse. 
He   wearied    his    friends    with    his  jibes    and   jokes 

At  golf  and   the   people  who    play. 
But  now  he  describes  the  phenomenal  strokes 

He's   made    since   he    learned    to   play! — Judge. 


At  the  end  of  a  South  Carolina  negro  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  take  up  a  collection  for 
charity.  The  chairman  passed  the  hat  him- 
self. He  dropped  a  dime  in  it  for  a  nest 
egg.  Well,  every  right  hand  there  entered 
that  hat — and  yet,  at  the  end,  when  the  chair- 
man turned  the  hat  over  and  shook  it,  not  so 
much  as  his  own  contribution  dropped  out. 
"Fo'  de  lan's  sake !"  he  cried.  "Ah's  eben 
los*  de  dime  Ah  stahted  wiv !"  All  the  rows 
of  faces  looked  puzzled.  Who  was  the  lucky 
man  ?  That  was  the  question  which  tor- 
mented all.  Finally  the  venerable  Calhoun 
White  summed  up  the  situation.  "Breddern," 
he  said  solemnly,  rising  from  his  seat,  "dar 
'pears  ter  be  a  great  moral  lesson  roun'  heah 
somewhar." 


Ebenezer  Holcombe  had  a  twelve-hundred- 
pound  hog  which  he  had  exhibited  in  a  tent 
at  the  fairs  for  three  years,  charging  ten 
cents  admission.  One  day  a  traveling  man 
who  was  passing  through  the  town  in  which 


The  Wild  Wood. 
The   wind    blows    free   and    hovering  mist 

Gives  way  to  the  sun's  bright  glow. 
The  sighing  oak  by  the  zephyr  kissed 

Has  a  song  that  is  sweet   and   low. 
Afar    in    the   valley    the    stream    extends 

Like  a  ribbon  of  silver  bright. 
And   the  birds   that  build   where   the  willow  bends 

Are  happy  from  morn  till  night. 
Along   come   people   who    bring    their    lunch, 

And  they  scarcely  regard  the  scene. 
The  chipmunk  sits   and  observes  them  munch 

A  pickle  or  a  sardine. 
Oh,    Nature,   with  all    her  sple?riid   plans, 

Resent  must  surely  feel 
As   we   strew    the    landscape    with    old    tin   cans 

And  paper  and  orange  peel! 

— Washington   Star. 


The  Layman, 
I    am    no    mere    illiterate,    I    read    and    write    with 

ease; 
Nay,    I    can    boast    (I    never    do)    of    one    or    two 

degrees. 
An    educated   man   I    should    have  -been   considered 

once; 
Today,    as    will    appear,    I'm    little    better    than    a 

dunce. 

A     scientific     kindergarten     "trains"     my     luckless 

son; 
His    habits    are    detestable,    his    knowledge    minus 

none. 
But  when  I  try  to  interfere,  a  cold  young  woman 

stares, 
And  say  that  I,  a  layman,  ought  to  mind  my  own 

affairs. 

My    wife    is    now    in    thraldom    to    the    suffragistic 

spell — 
Connubial    felicity,    farewell — a    long   farewell  I 
My  angel  never  speaks  to  me  but  scorn  is  in  her 

tone, 
Because,    although   a  layman,    I've   opinions  of   my 

own. 

I  argued  once   (I  was  a  fool)   with   Mrs.    Blare  of 

Maine; 
I'm  not  a  Prohibitionist — I  told  her  why  in  vain; 
The  highly  moral  lady,  neither  patient  nor  polite, 
Implied    that,    as    a    layman,    I    am    fuddled    every 

night. 

"Uplift"  is  well-intentioned,  present  evils  I  de- 
plore; 

But  if  it  settles  problems,  it  creates  as  many  more. 

I  dared  to  intimate  the  fact;  a  "social  worker" 
rose, 

And  denounced  me  as  a  layman  till  we  nearly 
came   to   blows. 

I  visited  a  servant  of  the  people  to   protest 
Against  "collection  at  the  source."     In  no  degree 

impressed, 
The   statesman   and    economist    held   up   a    warning 

hand; 
He    said,    "You    are    a    layman,    and    you    do    not 

understand." 

Of  punishment  the  murderer  is  little  wont  to  reck, 
For  rarely  is  a  murderer  suspended  by  the  neck. 
I  asked  a  great  penologist  if  this  is  wholly  wise; 
"The  layman  is  incompetent,"  he  said,  "to  criti- 
cise." 

My   neighbor   Jones,    a   eugenist,    can    regulate    our 

lives, 
Can    choose   with  erudition   our   husbands   and   our 

wives. 
"It  seems  to   me  a   sacrilegious    tyranny,"    said    I; 
"You   laymen  have  a  thing  or  two  to   learn,"  was 

his  reply. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  abused  and  bullied  and  defied, 
I  will  cease  to  be  a  layman,  I  will  join  the  winning 

side; 
I'll    "investigate"    conditions    that    are    older    than 

the  hills, 
And  invent  a  panacea  for  the  sum  of  human   ills. 

Then — then  I  shall  be  eminent  and  privileged  and 

free; 
The    layman    will    exhibit   proper   deference   to    me. 
Throw    overboard    his    common    sense,    experience 

ignore, 
And    be    thoroughly    bamboozled    by    one    charlatan 

the    more.  — Andrew   Arnold,    in   Life. 
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The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Saving's  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California   St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  o(  Sin  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Uaight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haight  aid  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1914: 

Assets $'>.s,fi.r)r,.r,;;r..i:i 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash  ....     l.OOO.uou.OQ 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,857,717  65 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177.m'^.71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  l'J14,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 
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Reduced  Rates 

via 

PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  2940 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concession  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.30 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic  Monthly   and   Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   6.45 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4.15 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.85 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.30 

fudge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's   Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Lttlell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing    and    Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Reviezu  and  Argonaut..    6.90 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Review's  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

5"*.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.1D 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's   Companion   and   Argonaut 5.50 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   fhe   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
(he  following  department : 

Mr.   and    Mrs.  J.    S.    Wilbur   liave  announced   the 
men!    of    their   daughter,    Miss    Muriel   Wil- 
.   Mr    S.  G.  Gearhart  of  Pennsylvania, 
wedding  of   Miss  Virginia   Beatty.  daughter 
of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   T.   D.    Beatty  of  Sail    Lake  City, 
and     Mr.    John     Selfridge    of    this    city    will    take 
place   Saturday.    September    12,   in   the   First    Con- 
gregational   Church   of  Salt   Lake.      Mrs.    Frederick 
ECellond,     Sister    of     Mr.     Selfridge.     will     be     Miss 
Beatty's   matron    of   honor,   and    Mr.    Selfridge   will 
be   attended    hy    his   twin    brother,    Mr.    Samuel    W. 
Selfridge.      Mr.    Selfridge    is    the    son    of    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    Edward    A.    Selfridge   and    a    brother   of    the 
Messrs.    Russell    Selfridge    and    Edward    Selfridge. 
Jr. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  George  Winter  and 
Mr.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  took  place  Mon- 
day, August  10,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
aunt  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Winter  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  of  this 
city  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Bradway  Head  and 
the  Misses  Lillias,  Olive,  and  Jean  Wheeler.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
at  the  country  home  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  parents  on 
the  McCloud  River.  They  will  come  to  town 
next  month  lo  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Lillias 
Wheeler  and  Mr.  Matt  Savage  Walton  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anita  Bertheau  and  Mr. 
John  Fulton  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  home  on  Vallejo  Street  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caesar  Bertheau.  It  was  a  quiet 
affair,  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends 
having  been  present.  Miss  Helen  Bertheau  was 
her  sister's  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  the  groom's  sisters,  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Margaret  Fulton.  Mr.  William  Devereaux  attended 
Mr.  Fulton  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  the 
5.  John  Gayle  Anderton  and  Rudolph  Ber- 
theau. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  will  reside  at  Angels 
Camp.  California,  where  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr. 
Devereaux  are  associated  in  business. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  in  Ross. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  dance  Tuesday  evening,  September  1, 
at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  their  son, 
Mr.    Osgood    Hooker,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry-  Both  in  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Monday  in  honor  of  her  step-daughter,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Both  in,  who  was  the  complimented  guest 
again  Friday  evening,  August  21,  at  a  dance  given 
by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin,  at 
their  home  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  William  Penn  Humphreys  entertained  a 
coterie  of  friends  at  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Palace    Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  recently  entertained  at 
Pebble  Beach  Lodge,  Monterey,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Rollo  Peters.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo 
Peters,  Mrs,  Leonard  Chenery,  Mrs.  Norris  K. 
Davis.  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  and  the  Misses  Pat- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Merrill  Brown  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Miss  Anita  Bertheau  and  her  fiance, 
Mr.  John  Fulton,  whose  wedding  took  place 
Wednesday   evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
recently  during  their  brief  visit  in  town. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Queen  was  hostess  at  a  picnic 
at  Lake  Tahoe  in  honor  of  Miss  Corennah  De 
Puc,  who  is  spending  the  summer  there  with  her. 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edgar   J.    De    Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Timson  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  dance  Saturday  evening,  August  29, 
at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Miss     Alhen      Edoff     entertained     a     coterie     of 
friends  at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  in 
Piedmont.      The  affair   was   in    honor  of  Miss  Ber- 
nicc   Bromwell,    whose  wedding  to    Mr.    John    Mar- 
tin, Jr..    will   take  place   Wednesday,   September  2. 
Miss   Florence   Henshaw  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
•  ntly    at     her    home    in   "Santa    Barbara    in 
(ine  McNcar. 
Mrs.      Eleanor     Martin     was     the     complimented 
guest   at   a   luncheon    Friday   given   by    Mrs.    Henry 
T.    Scott   at   bet   home  in    Burlingame. 

Edith  Rawles  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  an  informal  tea  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the     home    "ii     Green     Street    of    her    grandfather. 

.:  J.   B.  Rawles,  U,  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  weekend  at  her  borne  at  ClovCrdale  in  honor 
0<  her  daughters,  the  Mi&SCfl  M.iri.m  and  Kate 
Crocker. 

Mrs.    Frank    Wheaton    was    the    complimented 

a  -'.r.  ■  n  bj    Mrs. 

Olii   Wheeler    Pollock   and   her  daughter.   Mrs.    Ig- 
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tained  a  number  of  young  people  at  dinner  at  their 
home    preceding    the    affair. 

Colonel  Thomas  Rccs,  I".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees 
entertained  a  number  of  young  people  on  a  yacht 
parly  Monday  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Helen  Rees.  Dinner  was  served 
on  board  and  followed  by  a  dance  in  the  evening. 

Captain  Arthur  Owen.  LT.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Owen 
gave  a  dance  recently  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
Richard  T.  Keiran,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Keiran, 
and  Naval  Constructor  Lauman,  U.  S.  X.,  and 
Mrs.    Lauman. 

Miss  Dorothy  Bennett  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  ilinner  given  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
Clarence  KemprT,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  KempfT  at 
their  home  at  Mare  Island.  Miss  Bennett,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Frank  Bennett,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Bennett,  will  make  her  debut  this  winter. 

Lieutenant  Connors,  U.  S.  N.,  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
on  board  the  U.   S.   S.  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Lewis  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Five  Hundred  Club  Thursday  afternoon  at 
her  home  at  the  Presidio. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  is  in  Montecito,  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Bain  of  New 
York,  who  go  to  Southern  California  every  sum- 
mer. They  have  rented  the  Sargent  home  this 
year.  Mrs.  Bain's  daughter,  Miss  Beatrice  Mil- 
ler, has  recently  been  entertaining  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Black  of  this  city.  Mrs.  Crockett  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mr.  and  Mr3, 
George  Cadwalader,  who  left  last  Saturday  for  a 
visit   at   the   Potter  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Hanchett  entertained 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  P.  Scheld  and  Miss  Margaret  Scheld 
over  the  week-end  at  their  country  home  in  Capi- 
tola. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cheever  Cowdin  returned 
Monday  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  after  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  and  Miss  Louise 
Boyd  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  have  returned  from  an  auto- 
mobile   trip    to    Lake    Tahoe. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Van  Sicklen,  the 
Messrs.  Frederick  and  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  and 
Mr.  Willis  Davis  have  been  spending  the  past 
month  at  Klamath  Falls,  where  they  went  in  their 
automobile.  En  route  home  they  spent  several 
days  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  have  returned 
from   an    outing  at   Miramar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  and  their  chil- 
dren have  returned  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Adam  Magee  at  their  ranch  in 
Fruitvale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  Mrs.  James  Coffin, 
Miss  Sara  Coffin,  and  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  have 
returned  to  San  Rafael  after  a  week's  visit  in 
Monterey. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  George  W. 
Gibbs  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  (formerly  Mrs. 
Laura  Roe)  have  come  from  Chicago  to  spend 
two    weeks    in    the    Yosemite    Park. 

M  r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Deering  have  re- 
turned to  their  country  home,  Hidden  Villa,  in 
Los  Altos,   after  a   week's  visit  in    Montana. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  is  visiting  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Covington    Pringle. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Hager  Kellogg  and  the  Misses  Maud 
O'Connor,  Beatrice  Nickel,  and  Helen  Garritt 
spent  the  week-end  in  San  Rafael  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oliver   Tobin. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  returned  Monday  from 
Woodside,  where  she  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    George  H.    Lent. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Van  Yorst  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Lillian  Van  Yorst,  have  returned  from  the  Yel- 
lowstone  Park. 

Miss  Ruth  Ziele  is  home  from  New  York, 
having  arrived  last  week  at  Tahoe,  where  she 
joined  the  Misses  Elva  and  Corennah  De  Pue  and 
Miss    Marion    Crocker. 

Mr.  Piatt  Kent  has  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fclton    Elkins. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  returned  Saturday  from  an  automobile 
trip  to  Webber  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe,  where  the 
latter    has   been    spending   the   past   month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  have  returned 
from  a  month's  visit  in  the  East  and  are  estab- 
lished   in    their    apartment    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

No  recent  news  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  who  have  been  touring 
Germany. 

Mrs.  Berry  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Dorothy 
Berry,  who  are  in  Berlin,  have  been  unable  to 
communicate  with   their    relatives  in  this  city. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Van  Eck  arrived  in  New 
York  Sunday  from  Europe.  They  will  return 
immediately  to  this  city  and  will  reside  on  Pa- 
cific  Avenue  near   Devisadero   Street. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara   t<>    spend    a    few    weeks   with    friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Rawlings  returned  to 
their  home  in  Linda  Vista  after  an  extended  visit 
in    this   city    with    Dr.   Alexander   Warner   and    Mrs. 

Warner. 

''■■     Ubcrl    Houston,    Mrs,    Houston,    and   their 

children   were  at    last    accounts   in    London,   as   also 

'■         M        \      Huntington     ami     her    daughter. 

Miss     Mary     Huntington.     wh->     are     contemplating 

visiting   friends   in   Scotland. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Marcus   Koshland  and   their  chil- 

New  York  from    Europe. 
Mr,    Malcolm    Douglas  Whitman  has  sufficiently 
pen  lion   for  appendicitis  to  re- 
turn to  hit  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.     Mountford     S,     Wilson    and     her    sons,    the 
tford    and    Russell    Wilson,    have    re- 
turned   from   Webber   Lake,   where  thev  have  been 


enjoying    a    month's    outing    at    the    Webber    Lake 
Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Pease  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
a    trip    through    Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Allen  and  their  children 
are  spending  the  summer  in  Palo  Alto.  They 
will  return  to  town  September  1,  when  they  will 
again  occupy  their  home  on   Washington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore,  who  have  resided 
in  Paris  since  their  marriage  two  years  ago,  were 
at  last  accounts  in  Brittany,  where  they  will  re- 
main indefinitely.  Willi  them  is  Mrs.  Moore's 
sister.  Miss  Lucy  Page-Brown  of  New  York,  who 
went  to  Europe  last  month  with  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  is  home  again  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  have  recently 
been  visiting  Mrs.  Cameron's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  at  their  country  home, 
Meadowlands,    in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  left  a  few 
days  ago   for  a  trip  through  Oregon. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Small,  Miss  Marian  Small,  and 
Master  Herriot  Small  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  Berkeley  after  having  spent  the  summer  at  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Gardner  Williams  of  Washington,  D.  C-, 
is  visiting  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Eyre   Pinckard. 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  has  returend  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past 
two   weeks   with    Miss  Kate   Brigham. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Ncwhall  and  their 
two  little  sons  have  returned  from  an  outing  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Curtis  has  returned  from  Mon- 
rovia and  is  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael.  Miss 
Gertrude  Curtis  has  recently  been  entertaining 
her  cousin,  Miss  Helen  Cowles,  who  returned  to 
town    Tuesday. 

Mr.  George  M.  Pinckard  has  recovered  from  a 
serious  illness,  which  has  confined  him  to  his 
country  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  past  two 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Harry  Durbrow  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with    Mrs.    Alfred    Holman    in  Los   Gatos. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  at  the  Charles 
Dickman   cottage  at   Monterey. 

Mrs.  Amelia  MacGavin  will  leave  Monday  for 
Pasadena,  where  she  will  spend  several  weeks  with 
Miss  Julia  Holmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  their  chil- 
dren have  returned  to  Burlingame  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
month. 

Colonel  Robert  D.  Read  of  the  cavalry  has 
been  retired  by  a  presidential  order.  Colonel 
Read  is  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  in 
the  class  of  1877  and  attained  his  present  rank 
August  24,  1912,  and  is  high  up  on  the  list  of 
colonels   of   cavalry. 

Major  Laurence  C.  Brown,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at 
Fort  Winfield  Scott  and  is  ordered  to  Fort  Barry, 
where  he  becomes  fort  commander.  Major  Henry 
H.  Whitney  relieved  Major  Brown  at  Fort  Scott. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Hammond,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  the   Military  Academy. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Pearson  Davis 
will  remain  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  entire 
fall    and    winter. 

Captain  Louis  H.  Bash,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the 
Presidio  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment, 
which  is  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Colonel  Lloyd  S.  McCormick,  TJ.  S.  A.,  will  be 
retired    September    1. 

Colonel  Henry  P.  McCain  returned  from  Manila 
on  the  TJ.  S.  A.  transport  Logan,  which  arrived 
last   Saturday. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Frederick  Newton  Free- 
man, the  executive  officer  of  the  South  Dakota, 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  are  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Captain  N.  A.  McCully,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is  to  be  naval 
attache. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Foote  and  their 
two  daughters  will  soon  arrive  at  Fort  Scott, 
where  Colonel  Foote  is  to  be  in  command. 

Captain  Douglass  McArthur,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to   Washington,  D.    C. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Cranston 
Chamberlin  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son.  Mrs.  Chamberlin,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Innes  Keeney,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  Keeney. 


The  home  of  Lieutenant  Fitzhugh  Lee 
Simpson,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Simpson  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent   of  a  son. 


Although  the  famous  Scottish  reformer, 
John  Knox,  "had  a  fervent  thirst"  for  He- 
brew, it  was  not  he,  but  one  of  his  associates, 
John  Row,  called  "Row  primus,"  who  first 
brought  the  Hebrew  letters  to  Scotland,  and 
amongst  his  most  eager  pupils  was  his  own 
son.  Row  secundus,  afterwards  the  historian 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  first  Hebrew 
book  printed  and  published  in  Scotland,  1644, 
was  a  short  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  He- 
brew by  Row  tertius,  the  grandson  of  Row 
primus.  In  1642.  two  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  tiny  but  epoch-making  book, 
a  professorship  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  was  founded  in  Scotland, 
the  Hebrew  chair  in  Toon's  College  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Semitic  scholarship,  Scotland  was  at 
this  period  far  behind  England,  for  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  produced  in  England  a 
galaxy  of  Semitic  scholars,  nt  whose  feet  the 
foremost  students  of  the  continent  -  were 
proud  to  sit,  and  the  works  of  Selden,  Light- 
foot,  Pococke,  Usher,  and  the  Polyglot  Bible 
of  Brian  Walton,  remain  to  this  day  unsur- 
passed  as    monuments    of   Semitic    learning. 


Aborn  on  American  Teachers. 
That  thousands  of  American  students  of 
music  who  have  been  abroad  could  be  edu- 
cated as  well  in  this  country,  and  at  less  ex- 
pense, is  the  opinion  of  Milton  Aborn.  Re- 
cently he  made  this  statement:  "There  are 
many  fine  teachers  in  Europe,  but  there  are 
enough  teachers  and  just  as  good  in  America 
to  give  these  students  the  training  they  need. 
In  Milan  alone  there  are  hundreds  of  ope- 
ratic aspirants,  many  of  whom  will  never 
reach  the  grand  opera  stage,  and  those  who 
do  will  have  years  of  hard  work  and  heavy 
expense  before  they  will  become  self-support- 
ing. It  is  true  that  beginners  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  actual  stage  experience  in  this 
country  because  of  the  scarcity  of  small  pro- 
vincial opera  companies  here.  There  are 
many  such  companies  in  Europe  which  employ 
talented  but  inexperienced  singers,  paying 
them  little  for  their  services,  but  giving  them 
opportunities  to  establish  a  reputation  by  ap- 
pearance in  regular  public  performances.  The 
lack  of  these  opportunities  in  America  has 
prompted  us  to  establish  a  school  for  young 
students  of  grand  opera  in  connection  with 
the  Century  Opera  House.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  half-dozen  classes  which  will  form 
complete  casts  of  as  many  operas.  These 
will  be  so  formed  that  all  vocal  teachers  in 
New  York  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
Century  Opera  School,  and  all  selections  of 
applicants  will  be  made  by  a  disinterested 
committee.  Each  class  will  constitute  a  com- 
plete cast  of  one  opera,  and  the  members  will 
be  given  a  debut  at  the  end  of  their  term  in 
a  complete  performance  of  that  opera  in 
which  they  will  be  supported  by  the  Century 
chorus,   ballet,  orchestra,   and  staff." 


James  Montgomery  Flagg,  whose  illustra- 
tions are  classic,  has  suddenly  shown  himself, 
in  the  midtide  of  his  artistic  success,  quite  as 
clever  an  author  as  he  is  an  artist.  In  "I 
Should  Say  So !"  a  lively  volume  of  satires 
on  contemporary  foibles,  from  over-sexed  fic- 
tion to  the  sins  of  second-hand  automobiles, 
Mr.  Flagg  appears  as  an  author  of  piquant 
phrase  and  observation  of  the  fool  way  in 
which  we  all  say  things  and  do  things. 


The  romantic  and  significant  story  of 
California's  past  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  as  a  full  separate  course.  Charles  E. 
Chapman,  for  several  years  past  in  Europe, 
exploring  in  the  Spanish  archives  for  lost 
treasures  of  California  history,  has  returned 
to   Berkeley  to  offer  this  new  instruction. 


A  well-educated  person  who  has  been  at 
high  school  and  university  uses  from  3000  to 
4000  words,  but  the  average  individual  can  get 
along  with  1000.  Shakespeare  made  use  of 
15,000,  and  in  Milton's  works  8000  are  used. 
By  actual  count  the  Hebrew  Testament  says 
all  that  it  has  to  say  with  5642  words. 


Forced  to  sell  my  home  in  beautiful  Clare- 
mont  district,  Berkeley.  Cost  $11,000;  will 
sell   for  $8500.     Box  45,  the  Argonaut. 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

POETLAND,   OREGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for   Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate.  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTEB    SUPERIOR, 
St.    Helens    Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr.  , 


At  the  HOME,  CLUB,  CAFE  or  HOTEL 

CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

Please  write  us  foi  our  Samples  and  prices,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  blend  that  v,  ill  suit  you  per- 
fectly.   Address 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

530-534  Folsom  Street    -   -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  suspension  of  J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.  was 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs.  A  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  was  the  purchase  of  stocks 
for  dealers  or  speculators  under  the  margin 
rule.  At  a  time  when  the  exchanges  are  in- 
definitely closed  and  when  bank  funds  are 
not  available,  there  was  no  recourse  under 
the  circumstances  but  to  shut  up  shop  and 
wait  until  the  clouds  roll  by.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  public  acknowledges,  did  the  right  thing 
in  protecting  his  clients  by  the  only  means 
possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end 
nobody  will  be  loser.  With  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Co. 
will    no    doubt   be    able    to    resume    its    opera- 


Lubrication! 
Logic 


Your  motor 
car  needs  just 
two  things  — 
reasonable 
attention  and 
Zerolene. 


7ER0LENF 

The  Standard  Oil 

for 

Motor  Cars. 


Zerolene  is  the 
best  motor  oil  the 
Standard  Oil 
Company  can 
make.  It  keeps 
the  motor  cool  so 
the  engine  can  do 
its  work  efficient- 

ly- 

Dealers  every- 
where. Ask  our 
nearest  agency 
about  delivery  in 
bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 
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tions    none    the    less    strong    for    the    incident 
which    time    and    conditions   imposed   upon    it. 


On  instructions  from  Attorney-General  Mc- 
Reynolds  to  name  a  suitable  man  for  the 
place,  United  States  Attorney  John  L.  Pres- 
ton on  Monday  appointed  M.  A.  Thomas  to 
act  as  United  States  Attorney  at  Honolulu 
to  succeed  Jeff  McCarn,  who  was  recently  re- 
called to  Washington.  Thomas  left  for  Hon- 
olulu on  Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  liner  Sierra 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  His 
appointment  is  only  for  sixty  days,  but  it  is 
reported  that  it  is  likely  his  permanent  ap- 
pointment will  follow  in  a  few  days. 


The  Bohemian  Club's  annual  concert  was 
given  in  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  yesterday — 
Friday — afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  when  the 
fair  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  first  production  of  J.  Wilson 
Shiels's  forest  play,  "Nec-Natama,"  at  Bo- 
hemian Grove  recently,  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  music  written  for  the  sylvan  drama 
by   Uda   Waldrop. 


The  future  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  according  to  General  Manager  R. 
P.  Schwerin,  is  involved  in  its  application  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
the  Panama  Canal  act  to  continue  in  its 
coastal  business  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexi- 
can ports  reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  owner  of  the  steamship  company. 
The  application  was  heard  Monday  by  Com- 
missioner Henry  C.  Hall  of  Denver,  assisted 
by  Special  Examiner  A.  J.  Gutheim.  Un- 
less the  company  can  continue  its  business 
to  the  southern  coast,  said  Schwerin,  it  can 
not  maintain  itself  as  a  transpacific  carrier 
and  must  pass  out  of  existence.  The  point 
at  issue  is  the  trailic  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  port  of  Mazatlan,  which  the  Southern 
Pacific    reaches   through   Nogales. 


Matthew  Ignatius  Sullivan  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Johnson  chief  justice  of 
the  California  supreme  court  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam H.  Beatty,  who  died  a  short  time  ago. 
He  will  serve  as  chief  justice  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  ranking  justice — till 
January  1,  1915.  Justice  Sullivan  has  been 
an  attorney  of  this  city  for  years.  He  began 
practicing  law  in  San  Francisco  thirty-six 
years  ago,  when  but  twenty-two  years  old. 
The  new  official  has  been  especially  close  to 
Governor  Johnson   for   many   years. 

The  board  of  works  has  allowed  Edward 
Malley  to  transfer  his  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  Mile  Rock  tunnel  to  R.  C. 
Storrie  &  Co.,  who  will  prosecute  the  work. 
Malley  took  the  contract  at  a  low  price,  and 
said  at  the  start  that  he  would  lose  money  on 
it.  He  stopped  work  some  weeks  ago,  and 
the  board  notified  him  and  his  surety  to  re- 
sume.   

Appropriations  aggregating  $99,901.29  were 
made  by  the  board  of  supervisors  Monday  in 
connection  with  work  that  has  been  started 
in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley.  City  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  is  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  at  the 
present  time  in  connection  with  work  that 
the   city  is   doing. 


In  the  interest  of  harmony  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position the  board  of  supervisors  adopted  a 
resolution  Monday  by  which  the  consolida- 
tion act  opposed  by   Oakland  is  abandoned. 
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The  Rumely  Products  Company,  a  $12,000,- 
000  corporation  of  New  York,  has  begun  suit 
for  $125,000  damages  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  against  the  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works  and  John  H.  Hendy,  president, 
and  F.  J.  Behnemann,  vice-president  of  the 
company.  The  action  is  based  upon  the  levy 
of  an  attachment  for  $215,000  in  a  recent  suit 
of  the  Hendy  people  against  the  Eastern  cor- 
poration for  $25, 204. SI,  which,  it  was  as- 
serted, was  due  for  certain  traction  engines. 
The  complaint  in  the  suit  sets  forth  that  the 
attachment  was  excessive  and  constitutes  a 
malicious   abuse   of   legal  process. 


The  body  of  Major-General  William  S. 
McCaskey,  United  States  Army,  retired,  was 
buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  in  the  Pre- 
sidio on  Friday  of  last  week  with  full  mili- 
tary honors.  

The  Municipal  Railway  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue began  operating  at  noon  last  Saturday. 
The  exchange  of  transfers  between  the  Polk 
Street  cars  of  the  United  Railroads  and  the 
city's  Union  Street  line  ceased.  Seventeen 
cars  are  in  operation  on  the  two  routes  of 
the   Van   Ness   Avenue  line. 


The  health  department  has  notified  the 
board  of  public  works  that  the  well  which 
was  lately  sunk  under  the  board's  direction 
on  a  lot  on  Leland  Avenue  near  San  Bruno 
Avenue,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  the  municipal  water  works,  has 
been  found  polluted.  The  health  officer  has 
requested    the   board    to    disconnect   this   well. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,"  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

IcvestiEations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Consulting  Enginttr  for  J.  E.  Krafft  &  Sons ,  Architects 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

England,  Peacemaker. 
Thou,    Careless,    awake ! 

Thou,    peacemaker,    fight ! 
Stand,  England,  for  honor. 

And  God  guard  the  right. 
The   monarch   Ambition 

Hath    harnessed    slaves, 
But  the  folk  of  the  ocean 

Are  free  as  the  waves. 
Up,   Careless,  awake! 

Ye  peacemakers,  fight! 
England,   stand  for  henor; 

God   defend  the  right. 

— Robert  Bridges. 


Waste  Firelight. 
I   lit  the  fire    for  you  alone, 

And   then   you  never  came. 
The    Others    sat    here,    while   the   blown 

Red    rapture   of    the    flame 

Swept  up  the  chimney  to  the  night. 

They  sat  and   looked  at  me. 
They  found  me  fair  by  that  firelight 

You    never  came  to   see. 

The  Others  love  me  more  than  you; 

Yet    I    was    angry.      I 
Knelt  down  beside  the  hearth   and  blew 

The  bands  to   make  them  die. 

Love   is  a  foolish,  jealous  thing. 

I   would   not  have  them  share 
The  flame  that  I  set  glorying 

For  you,  who  do  not  care! 

— Fannie   Steams   Davis,    in    Smart   Set. 


On  Hearing  "The  Magic  Flute." 
I    have    seen    wonders.      I    have    freely    gone 

In    search    of    marvels    and    have    found 
More  than   I  sought,   and  ever  hastened  on 

After    the    treasures    that    abound 
In    Eldorado.      I    have    even    gained 

The    room    between    this    life    and    dreams. 
And    I   have  dreamed  of  purity  unstained 

By  wonders  of  this  earth,  which   teems 
With   beauty  blossoming   in    mud,    and    life 

Dying  of  its  living,   and   tears 
Shaken  out  of  hardness,    and   all   the  rife 

Thick    pestilential     plagues    our     fears 
Beget   upon    our   souls.      Oh!    I   have   dreamed 

Such    beauty    as    would    almost    turn 
My    eyes    away    from    earth,    so    rich    it    seemed, 

But    that    in    human    love    I    learn 
The    use    of   dreams,    how    there    is   no    escape 

But,    as   a    flying   music,    sing 
To    life   of  hope  and   courage   proud    to   shape 

Unwieldy    loves.      And    they    do    bring 
A    singing    into    thoughts.      They    fructify 

The    seeds    of    feeling,    blessings    pour 
Upon    the    thought    and    felt    in    their    most    high 

Union   in    poetry.      They   soar 
Like    bees    upon    their    marriage    flight;    up.    up 

Into  the  eager  air.     All  this 
I   fiercely  sought.     And  here  I  blithely  sup 

In    art    as   gracious  as  a  kiss 
My  meed  of  truth,  dreamed,  felt  and  thought  until 

The  gift  is  there,   the  perfect   fruit 
Of   love    and   art;    through    the   creating    will, 

Life   conquered    by   the    Magic    Flute. 

— London   Saturday   RevitW. 


Makes  Cheeks 
Bloom  with  Health 

Does  Ghirardelli's  Imperial 
Cocoa,  the  most  nutritious 
beverage  that  money  can 
buy.  The  delicious  flavor, 
so  unlike  that  of  most 
cocoas,  makes  it  unusually 
palatable,  while  the  food 
values  it  contains  meet 
every  requisite  of  the  body. 

Costs  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  is  worth 
it,  being  much  superior — 
goes  farther. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  For  IMPERIAL. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same   management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Next  Saturday 

Order  out  the  car  and 
come  on  down  to 

SANTA  CRUZ 

The  roads  are  bully 
and  so  is 

CASA  del  REY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Robinson— Say,  but  you're  looking  fine,  old 
man!     Robertson — Yes;   I   don't   feel  as  if  I'd 
v  vacation*  at  all. — Puck. 

Groom — The  first  lime  you  deceive  me  I'll 
kit!    in;  -And    what     will    you    do 

the  second  time? — The  Club  Fellow. 

Mrs.  Houck — I  can  read  you  like  a  book, 
e.  Houck — Then  I  wish  you'd  do  more 
>    and    less   questioning.— TWa    Topics. 

"Truth   is  stranger  than   fiction."     "I  don't 

know,"  replied   Miss  Cayenne,  "whether  it  is 

cr  or  only  scarcer.'' — Washington  Star. 

"You  are  so  "clever,  Mr.  Jean,  you  talk  so 
well — you  really  ought  to  write."  "Willingly. 
Will  you  give  me  your  address?" — Frou 
Frou. 

K nicker — Does    your    wife    understand    the 
leftovers?     Bocker — Yes;   she  is  con- 
stantly pointing  out  to  me  how  she  might  have 
married  them. — Judge. 

Young  Blood  (wishing  to  purchase  a  pine- 
apple)— I  sye, — aw — have  you  got  a  pine  ? 
Stout  Woman  (enjoying  very  good  health) — 
Pine?      Lor'    bless    yer,    guv'ner,    do    I    look 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

5.  S.  Chiyo   Maru    (calls  at   Manila) 

Saturday,    Sept.    12,1914 

S.S.Tcnyo   Maru Tuesday,  Oct.   6,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
1  ■•"'":  (Hiogo),  .Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
■  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila. India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day  "f  sailing. 

trip  tickets  at   reduced   rales. 
1  ■' ight     atid     passage     apply     at     office, 

fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 

625  Market  St.  w.  II.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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like   it?      Never   'ad   no   illness   in   me   life! — 
Printer's  Pie. 

Friendly  Adviser — My  boy,  lazy  men's 
names  arc  not  written  on  the  sands  of  Time. 
Languid  Youth — Oh,  1  don't  know.  Look  at 
Rip    Van    Winkle. — Puck. 

Jobson  (pocketing  his  pay  envelope) — Now 
for  good  baseball  luck.  Jones — What  do  you 
mean  ?  Jobson — To  reach  home  without  be- 
ing  touched. — Washington   Star. 

"Mary  were  you  entertaining  a  man  in  the 
kitchen  last  night?"  "That's  for  him  to  say, 
mum.  I  was  doing  my  best  with  the  materials 
I  could  rind." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Manner — In  a  way  having  a  wife  is  much 
similar  to  owning  an  automobile.  D tinner — 
How  so?  Munner — It  isn't  the  first  cost  of 
either.     It's  the  upkeep. — New  York  Sun. 

Judge — Did  you  last  night  really  call  this 
man  imbecile  and  idiot?  The  Accused  (gath- 
ering his  ivits) — I  have  some  doubt  of  it ; 
but  the  more  I  look  at  him,  the  more  I  think 
it  possible. — Le  Rire. 

friend — Did  you  see  the  place  where  the 
Magna  Charta  was  made?  Mrs.  Richquicke 
(just  returned  from  abroad) — Yes,  and  if  you 
could  see  how  it  is  made  you'd  never  eat  an- 
other bite  of  it. — Town   Topics. 

"I  say,  old  chap,  I'm  in  shocking  luck.  I 
want  money  badly,  and  haven't  the  least  idea 
where  I  can  get  it."  "Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
that.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  an  idea  you 
could  borrow   from  me  !" — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"War  is  hell !"  cried  Mr.  Casey,  repeating 
the  famous  saying.  "It  is  not,"  declared  Mr. 
Grogan.  "Did  annybudy  iver  hear  av  a  sojer 
comin'  back  from  hell  an'  drawin'  a  pinsion 
for  sivinty  years?" — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Visitor  to  the  Salon — How  many  pictures 
are  there?  Attendant — More  than  six  thou- 
sand, sir.  Visitor — How  fatiguing,  and  I  have 
only  half  an  hour  to  spend.  Why  don't  they 
hang  them  end  to  end  all  along  the  subway 
tracks  ? — L' Illustration. 

Her  Father — Young  man,  young  man,  would 
you  take  my  daughter  from  me?  You  don't 
know  a  father's  feelings  at  such  a  time  I  I 
must  suppress  them !  Her  Lover — Oh,  that's 
all  right.  If  you  want  to  give  three  cheers, 
go   ahead. — Topeka  Journal. 

Mistress — Haven't  you  any  references? 
Maid — I  have,  but  they're  like  my  photo- 
graphs— none  of  them  do  me  justice. — Judge. 

"And  now  I  suppose  you  tell  her  every- 
thing?" "Yes,  everything  there's  any  danger 
of  her  finding  out." — London   Opinion. 

Mrs.  Diggs — At  our  club  meeting  this  after- 
noon Mrs.  Brayton  read  one  of  her  unpub- 
lished poems.  Mr.  Diggs — And  what  did  you 
do?  Mrs.  Diggs — Just  to  take  her  down  a 
peg  I  read  one  of  my  untried  recipes  for 
Hungarian  goulash  ! — New  York  Herald. 

"He  disappeared  one  day  and  stayed  away 
five  years.  Recently  he  reappeared,  and  his 
wife  took  him  back."  "Are  they  happy  now?" 
"No  ;  he  says  she's  unreasonable  about  trifles." 
"How  so?"  "She  wants  to  know  where  he 
was  during  those  five  years." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"My  husband  was  a  confirmed  smoker  with 
a  tobacco  heart  when  I  married  him  a  year 
ago,  but  today  he  never  touches  the  weed.'" 
"Good,"  said  one  of  the  group.  "To  break 
off  a  lifetime  habit  like  that  requires  a  pretty 
strong  will."  "Well,  that's  what  I've  got." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Here  in  my  poet's  hovel  is  beating  my 
wounded  heart — My  trembling  fingers  are 
writing  a  song  of  my  sufferings'  smart — Got 
that,  young  lady? — To  the  desert  I  fain  would 
wander;  and  there  would  languish  and  die — 
Oh,  thunder,"  said  the  great  poet,  "I've  done 
enough  work  for  today  ;  tell  John  to  crank  my 
machine,  and  get  me  my  automobile  coat." — 
Man   Lacht. 


Extracts  from  a  Manuscript. 

The  short-story  writer  dictates  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  his  novel,  "Loony  with 
Love,"  to  a  new  stenographer,  and  this  is  the 
result  : 

"Sylvia  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Armand, 
A-r-m-a-n-d,  comma,  the  wild  cry  of  a  primi- 
tive woman  issuing  from  her  warm,  comma, 
red   lips,   period. 

"New  paragraph.  Clinging  to  his  stout, 
comma,  manly  shoulder  dash — in  an  ecstasy 
of  relief  dash — she  sobbed  out  her  pitiful 
story  period.  New  sentence,  quotes,  'Ar- 
mand !'  exclamation  point!'  she  cried  in  a 
convulsive  sob.  comma,  quotes  again,  'I  ruined 
three  men  and  a  roue  with  an  acute  accent 
over  the  e.  In  giving  one  of  them  his  conge, 
always  underline  foreign  words,  Miss  Smith- 
ers,  si.  the  typesetter  will  put  them  in  italics, 
I  spoke  to  him  of  you  and  all  that  you  had 
meant  to  me,  period.  He  said  you  were  a 
capital  II,  and  G,  Human  Gorilla  and  I  had 
he  i  be  on  my  guard  semi-colon;  but  now  I 
know  the  true  man  behind  your  mask,  comma, 
Armand,  and  don't  forget  to  capitalize  it.*" — 
Puck. 


Yes,  Mr.  Reader,  you  can  be  the  owner 
of  a  key,  also,  to  a  safe  deposit  box  which 
offers  you  safety  for  your  valuable  papers 
that  you  no  doubt  have  now  at  your  home 
or  your  office. 

Better  be  Safe  than  Sorry. 

Boxes  $4  a  year. 
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The  Primary  Election. 
As  we  write  on  Wednesday  returns  from  Tuesday's 
primary  election  are  not  yet  complete  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  results  are  still  in  question.  It  appears  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Captain  Fredericks  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  came  into  public  notice  as  the  successful  prose- 
cutor of  the  McNamaras,  is  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  governorship  as  against  Governor  Hiram  John- 
son, nominated  by  the  Progressives,  and  Edward  White 
by  the  Democrats.  As  a  candidate  White  is  not  impres- 
sive. The  fight  will  be  between  Fredericks  and  John- 
son. Probably  it  will  be  closely  contested.  Fredericks 
as  tlie  Republican  nominee  has  an  obvious  advantage  in 
the  figures  of  registration.  But  Johnson  has  possession 
of  the  state  government  with  its  large  power  in  one  form 
or  another  to  influence  voters.  It  is  claimed  by  him, 
and  with  some  assurance,  that  he  will  get  the  votes  of 
a  great  many  who  have  registered  through  force  of 
habit  or  sentiment  or  other  motive  as  Republicans,  but 


who  arc  really  in  sympathy  witli  the  Progressive  move- 
ment. 

This  claim  finds  a  certain  support  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Johnson's  running  mate  and  a  Progres- 
sive, by  the  Republicans  as  their  candidate  for  the 
lieutenant-governorship.  The  number  of  Republican 
votes — more  than  half — cast  for  Eshleman  in  the  pri- 
mary is  declared  to  be  the  measure  of  Progressive  senti- 
ment within  the  Republican  party  of  the  state.  This 
claim  is  more  specious  than  convincing.  Mr.  Eshle- 
man, no  matter  what  his  beginnings  in  politics,  is  not 
now  a  mere  echo  or  reflection  of  Governor  Johnson. 
As  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  distinct  repute,  and  he  has  elements  of 
support  which  will  not  be  behind  Johnson.  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  Eshleman  represents  the  rational  and  practical 
phase  of  the  Progressive  movement  in  California,  just 
as  Johnson  does  its  extravagance  and  its  passion. 

The  success  of  Heney  over  Rowell  gives  emphasis 
to  the  theory  that  the  hot-headed  and  extreme  element 
is  still  in  control  of  the  Progressive  party.  There  is  no 
comparison  at  all  between  the  men.  Rowell,  albeit  a 
man  of  whimsical  political  notions,  has  sense,  breeding, 
scholarship,  respectability.  No  man  in  the  country 
could  better  have  represented  Progressivism  in  its  best 
aspects.  In  the  Senate  he  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  California — probably,  indeed,  the  ablest  man  in  a 
purely  intellectual  sense  we  have  sent  to  Washing- 
ton in  many  a  day.  Many  Republicans  would  have 
given  their  votes  to  Mr.  Rowell  in  the  final  elec- 
tion because  of  his  eminent  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties. With  the  chance  of  having  Mr.  Rowell  as 
their  standard-bearer  the  Progressives  of  California 
have  passed  him  by  to  select  Frank  Heney.  Plainly  the 
Progressive  party  of  California  prefers  the  qualities  of 
extravagance  and  passion  allied  with  vulgar  personality 
to  the  finer  traits  of  character  representd  by  Mr. 
Rowell. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  at  this  writing  the  minor 
nominations  have  been  fairly  well  bestowed.  Yet  it  is 
not  demonstrated  that  all  the  pother  and  expense  of 
the  new  primary  system  gives  us  more  worthy  nominees 
than  the  convention  system.  We  have  an  impression 
that  the  contrary  is  true — that  selection  of  nominees 
by  party  convention  yields  better  men  than  the  sys- 
tem of  self-nomination.  Certainly  it  is  less  costly 
both  to  individual  candidates  and  to  the  public,  and 
less  burdensome  as  a  political  obligation.  The  public, 
we  believe,  would  be  glad  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  nomination  by  representative  conventions  in 
place  of  the  new  system  with  its  many  disadvantages. 
It  was  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  provided  a 
way  under  which  the  people  might  rule.  But  it  is  dis- 
covered that  in  every  instance  it  is  not  the  majority, 
but  a  minority,  that  nominates;  likewise  not  the  ma- 
jority, but  a  minority,  that  elects.  Rule  of  the  people 
as  a  political  ideal  finds  no  better  exemplification  un- 
der the  new  system  than  under  the  old.  And  much 
has  been  lost  in  the  exchange. 

Now  after  many  months  of  primary  campaigning 
there  begins  another  campaign  for  the  final  election 
fixed  for  the  second  Tuesday  in  November.  Thus  un- 
der the  new  system  one  popular  campaign  simply  leads 
up  to  and  introduces  another,  making  our  election 
system  practically  a  continuous  performance.  To  most 
of  us  the  outlook  for  the  next  two  months  and  a  half 
is  one  of  weariness  not  unmixed  with  disgust.  But 
the  situation  is  what  it  is,  and  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  there  must  be  endured  a  season  of  furious  drum- 
beating,  barn-storming,  and  bon-firing. 


The  Emergency  Shipping  Bill. 

President  Wilson's  effort  to  promote  ways  and  means 

for    sustaining    American    over-sea    commerce    in    the 

emergency  produced  by  the  European   war  lias  borne 

the   dubious   fruit   of  an   "Emergency    Shipping   Bill," 


passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  assured  of  execu- 
tive approval.  It  is  a  measure  of  limited  concessions 
and  of  doubtful  advantage.  In  its  full  text  the  bill  is 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  words  "not  more  than  five  years 
old  at  the  time  they  apply  for  registry,"  in  Section  5  of  the 
act  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide  tor  the  opening,  maintenance, 
protection,  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  sani- 
tation and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,"  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Section  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  discretion  the  needs  of 
foreign  commerce  require,  to  suspend  by  order,  so  far  and  for 
such  length  of  time  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  the  provisions 
of  law  prescribing  that  all  the  watch  officers  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  registered  for  foreign  trade  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  like  conditions,  in  like  manner,  and  to  like  extent, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  also  hereby  authorized 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  survey,  inspec- 
tion, and  measurement  by  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  under  this 
act. 

We  repeat  that  this  is  a  measure  of  limited  conces- 
sions and  of  doubtful  advantage.  Its  fault  is  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  does,  by  permitting  foreign 
bottoms  to  American  registry,  enable  Americans  to  buy 
ships  in  cheaper  markets.  It  does,  too,  remove  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  manning  and  operating  American 
ships.  But  with  all  this  said  and  done  there  remains 
a  multitude  of  restrictions,  petty  and  large,  which  taken 
in  their  volume  leave  American  ships  at  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  foreign  ships.  Now,  while  all  the 
European  countries  are  at  war,  we  might  be  able  under 
the  bill  just  enacted  to  do  something  on  the  seas.  But 
it  could  only  be  under  the  special  conditions  imposed 
by  the  war.  With  return  of  peace  and  revival  of 
European  industry  and  commerce  our  ships  would  again 
be  driven  from  the  ocean.  And  for  this  reason  private 
enterprise  will  not  venture.  Nobody  with  a  grain  of 
business  judgment  will  buy  and  attempt  to  operate 
ships  under  the  temporary  assurances  of  the  European 
war.  Before  private  capital  will  venture  our  shipping 
laws  must  be  more  drastically  purged  of  their  restric- 
tions; and  assurances  must  be  given  that  privileges 
once  granted*  shall  not  be  nullified  by  new  impositions. 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  President  Wil- 
son, who  is  obviously  in  earnest  in  the  matter  of 
providing  facilities  for  ocean  commerce  during  the  war 
period,  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  more  liberal 
measure  of  relief  from  old  restrictions.  He  has  implied, 
■as  much  without  going  to  the  length  of  a  positive 
recommendation  that  would  surely  antagonize  the  labor 
element.  The  hope  is  that  the  bill  above  quoted  will 
encourage  shippers  and  investors.  This  hope,  we  think, 
is  vain.  We  shall  have  to  go  further  if  we  are  to  entice 
private  capital  into  the  field  of  marine  enterprise. 


More  Radical  Proposals. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  administration  ap- 
preciates the  insufficiency  of  the  Emergency  Shipping 
Bill,  just  now  enacted,  and  that  it  is  getting  into  form 
a  really  constructive  plan  for  building  up  a  merchant 
marine.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  there  as- 
sembled at  Washington  last  week,  upon  invitation  of 
Secretary  McAdoo,  a  conference  of  some  sixty  or  more 
representative  men  engaged  in  shipping  and  in  foreign 
exchange  banking.  Among  the  recommendations  of 
this  conference  was  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  our 
navigation  laws;  and  there  was  appointed  a  sub- 
committee under  instruction  to  prepare  a  draft  of  mer- 
chant marine  legislation.  It  is  a  strong  committee, 
having  among  its  members  Robert  Dollar  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Bernard  I..  Baker  of  Baltimore,  J.  A.  Farrell  of 
Xew  York,  and  P.  A.  S.  Franklin  of  New  York.  Pri- 
vate advices  from  Washington  state  that  this  com- 
mittee has  gone  promptly  to  work  and  that  it  has 
already  suggested  certain  fundamental  reforms  in  our 
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shipping  laws.  These  reforms  relate  I  1  i  to  the  man- 
ning of  ships:  (2)  to  measurement  and  inspection,  ami 
(3)  i"  construction  in  American  yards. 

The  general  idea  is  to  so  amend  our  laws  as  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  mure  liberal  systems  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  which  are  largely  repre- 
sented on  the  sea.  A  few  citations  will  illustrate  the 
points  at  which  we  now  stand  at  a  disadvantage:  In 
the  matter  of  manning  ships  the  American  laws  require 
more  engineers,  oilers,  water  tenders,  and  quartermas- 
ters than  the  British  laws.-  Again,  the  British  laws,  in 
the  matter  of  measurements,  allow  deductions  for  pro- 
pelling power,  open  spaces,  crew  quarters,  etc.,  which 
make  British  net  register  tonnage  about  thirty-five  per 
cent  less  than  American.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
trast lies  in  the  fact  that  port  charges,  pilotage,  paint- 
ing, and  many  other  fixed  charges  are  based  on  regis- 
tered tonnage.  If  a  British  ship  of  equal  size  with  an 
American  registers  say  thirty  per  cent  less  tonnage,  it 
has  a  proportional  advantage  in  a  multitude  of  usages 
and  charges.  Still  again  the  British  inspection  laws 
are  sufficiently  anil  reasonably  elastic,  while  ours  are 
scrupulously  strict  and  fixedly  rigid. 

The  committee  suggests  that  it  be  made  permissible 
to  admit  foreign  officers  into  service  of  American  ships 
upon  declaration  of  intention  on  the  part  of  such  of- 
ficers to  become  citizens.  At  present  only  full  citizens 
arc  admitted,  which  means  that  the  available  supply 
,f  -hips  officers  is  limited,  with  the  effects  upon  wage 
and  other  conditions  which  go  with  a  restricted  market. 
Also  the  committee  would  make  it  unlawful  for  labor 
agitators  to  board  ships,  and  they  propose  to  allow 
apprentices  in  both  the  deck  and  engine-room  depart- 
ments, as  in  British  ships.  The  committeee  proposes 
to  reduce  the  requirement  to  a  single  wireless  operator, 
whereas  the  laws  now  require  two  if  the  number  of  the 
crew  exceeds  fifty.     The  British  rule  requires  but  one. 

These  proposed  amendments  are  sound,  as  all  ship- 
ping men  know.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  would 
remove  or  nullify  the  handicap  which  now  rests 
upon  the  American  merchant  marine.  But  they  strike 
at  the  very  laws  which  the  labor-union  element  has 
caused  to  be  placed  on  our  statute  books.  Further,  they 
are  in  direct  antagonism  to  other  proposals  which  union 
labor  has  long  been  and  is  now  urging  upon  Congress. 
Xot  satisfied  with  what  it  has  achieved,  union  labor  is 
now  campaigning  for  more  rigid  instead  of  more  liberal 
shipping  laws.  The  La  Follette  bill,  written  at  the  dic- 
tation of  Andrew  Furuseth  of  San  Francisco,  and 
which  failed  last  year,  has  been  rewritten  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  has  been  on  the 
House  calendar  for  several  weeks.  This  revived  meas- 
ure, which  might  properly  be  called  the  Furuseth  bill, 
makes  the  law  more  exacting  at  the  very  points  where 
the  shipping  men's  committee  proposes  to  liberalize  it. 

What  course  the  President  may  take-wfrh  respect  to 
these  proposals  and  counter  proposals  may  only  be 
conjectured.  If  he  shall  accept  the  plans  of  the  ship- 
ping men  and  seriously  endeavor  to  get  their  liberaliz- 
ing proposals  enacted  into  law,  he  will  have  to  fight 
Gompers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  agitators.  And  truth 
to  tell,  he  has  not  thus  far  shown  much  courage  in  this, 
direction,  as  witness  his' approval  of  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  bill  of  last  year  with  its  provision  ex- 
empting labor  organizations;  and  as  further  witness  his 
attitude  towartls  labor  legislation  in  connection  with 
more  recent  measures.  Plainly  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
avoring  to  conciliate  the  organized  labor  element. 
But  now  comes  a  matter  of  supreme  importance — 
nothing  less  than  the  life  or  death  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Will  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  emergency 
support  the  policies  of  expert  judgment  or  will  he 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  agitator?  Will  he  surren- 
der hi-  sense  of  what  is  tight  and  necessary  to  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency?  The  matter  pro- 
vides what  is  probably  the  severest  n  -!  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
character  which  has  ycl  come  to  him  since  he  entered 
the  presidential  ol 

This  much  is  an  assurance:  the  restrictive  system 
keeps  and  will  keep  American-  from  any  general  and 
effective  participation  in  foreign  commerce.  We  have 
now  les-  than  twenty  ships  all  told  in  foreign  tratle. 
and  preparations  are  making  for  retirement  of  more 
than  half  of  them,  Americans  can  not  operate  vessels 
it  ider  costly  forms  of  restriction,  as  against  other 
countries  who-,  methods  of  encouragement  amount 
■■radically  to  a  Subsidy.     We  must  either  share  in    for- 

ign  commerce  under  the  term-  and  conditions  common 


to  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  we  must  keep  out.  We 
can  not  put  upon  the  American  shipowner  a  dozen 
forms  of  relatively  heavy  expense  and  then  expect  him 
to  compete  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  our  policy 
is  to  be  a  restrictive  one  it  must  speedily  drive  the  last 
American  ship  from  the  foreign  trade  and  ultimately 
limit  our  energies  on  the  sea  to  a  purely  domestic  com- 
merce heavily  protected  in  that  limited  trade  by  prohi- 
bitions against  foreign  ships. 


The  Problem  of  National  Finance. 

The  committee  of  shippers  and  financiers  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  article,  among  other  counsels  to  the 
administration,  proposed  a  plan  for  government  marine 
insurance.  The  project  is  purely  paternalistic,  which 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  nobody  has  objected 
to  it.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  will  be  necessary 
to  start  the  scheme  going,  and  Congress  will  be  asked 
by  the  administration  to  appropriate  that  amount.  A 
bill  creating  this  new  arm  of  the  government  was  in- 
troduced late  last  week. 

An  incidental  but  none  the  less  important  question  is, 
Where  is  the  money  for  this  and  a  hundred  other  things 
to  come  from?  What,  with  its  various  enlargements 
of  the  public  expenditure,  and  with  the  sudden  fall-off 
in  public  revenue  due  to  the  European  war,  is  to  be 
done?  Mr.  McAdoo  figures  out  that  current  revenue 
has  run  a  hundred  million  below'  the  requirements  of 
the  government.  It  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  lay 
on  new  taxes,  but  new  taxes  will  hurt  the  Democratic 
congressional  campaigns,  as  the  congressmen  see  it, 
and  they  want  to  wait  until  the  storm  is  over.  Con- 
gress would  much  rather  put  over  a  scheme  of  en- 
larged taxation  next  December  than  before  November. 
The  President,  however,  either  more  courageous  or 
more  fatuous,  has  indicated  his  purpose  to  hold  Con- 
gress up  to  the  scratch  and  to  insist  upon  wdiatever  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  national  income  up  to  the 
point  wdiere  it  will  match  the  national  outgo.  He 
looks  upon  a  deficit  with  the  same  kind  of  terror  that 
Congress  regards  a  new  scheme  of  taxation. 

Increased  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  have 
been  suggested.  But  this  plan  is  likely  to  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  stamp  taxes.  Mr.  Underwood  declares  that 
liquor  and  tobacco  taxes  are  now  at  the  maximum, 
that  increase  would  work  a  reduction  in  the  revenue,  as 
the  business  will  not  stand  increased  demands.  Of 
course  this  means  that  the  South,  producer  of  distilled 
liquor  and  tobacco,  is  using  its  powers  to  stand  off 
increased  taxation.  Hence  an  alternative  proposal  that 
the  tax  on  beer  only  be  advanced,  and  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  needed  money  be  raised  by  stamp  taxation. 
In  this  connection  critics  of  the  recent  free  sugar  legis- 
lation are  having  an  inning.  They  are  singing  in 
chorus  the  familiar  refrain,  "I  told  you  so!"  We  have 
lost  the  $60,000,000  a  year  import  taxes  on  sugar,  and 
sugar,  instead  of  going  down,  has  gone  up.  What  for- 
merly went  for  import  taxes,  and  something  more,  now 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  sugar  men.  Furthermore 
the  free  sugar  legislation  has  seriously  limited  if  not 
indeed  destroyed  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States,  so  we  have  no  means  of  holding  the  importers 
of  sugar  down  to  a  reasonable  price. 


conflict  has  served  to  throw  an  illuminating  side  light 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  Western  world  towards  Japan 
in  the  more  aggressive  phase  of  her  modern  ambitions. 
Undeniably  it  has  lost  England,  in  this  country  and  ' 
elsewhere,  something  at  the  point  of  sympathy.  With 
reason  or  without  it,  England  is  criticized  for  bringing 
a  yellow  race  into  conflict  with  white  races.  Appar- 
ently it  is  forgotten  that  the  thing  is  as  old  as  human 
history.  None  the  less  it  gives  a  handle  to  criticism 
and  it  has  made  or  helped  to  make  in  certain  quarters 
an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  for  Germany. 

The  idea  that  England  has  brought  Japan  into  the 
war  is,  we  think,  a  bit  strained.  The  truth  is  that 
Japan  thrust  herself  into  the  war.  Her  main  purpose 
we  may  easily  believe,  was  that  of  driving  the  Ger- 
mans from  Shantung.  But  undoubtedly  she  had  a  sec- 
ondary motive  in  the  wish  to  put  England  under  obli- 
gations to  her,  to  the  end  that  she  might  have  a  claim 
for  reciprocal  favors  in  the  event  of  getting  into  war  on 
her  own  account.  Having  helped  England  now  she 
will  be  in  a  strong  position  if  ever  she  should  want 
help  for  herself. 

It  is  inside  history  that  Great  Britain  has  been  more 
or  less  nervous  under  her  alliance  with  Japan  and  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  avoid  any  consequences  which  might 
grow  out  of  it,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  might  relate 
to  the  United  States.  The  Argonaut  happens  to  know 
that  last  year  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  and  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Brice,  were  very  much  annoyed  when  Secretary 
Bryan,  through  sheer  negligence,  allowed  to  drag  along 
for  several  weeks  the  matter  of  renewing  our  five-years 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  They  were  un- 
willing that  the  treaty  should  lapse  even  for  a  few  days. 
At  the  time  the  talk  in  diplomatic  circles  was  that  the 
reason  lay  in  possible  Japanese  complications  with  the 
United  States.  Britain  wanted  and  must  still  want  ex- 
emption from  the  possibility  of  being  drawn  into  a 
quarrel  with  this  country. 


Japan  and  the  War. 
The  entrance  of  Japan  into  the  European  quarrel, 
nominally  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  though  prac- 
tically, and  we  think  primarily,  in  promotion  of  her 
own  national  purposes,  is  one  of  the  developments  of 
the  war  situation  within  the  week.  Japan  will  un- 
doubtedly support  the  British  interest  wherever  it  may 
be  done  conveniently,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
as  a  preliminary  to  her  ultimatum  to  Germany  she 
made  official  declaration  that  her  activities  as  an  ally 
of  Britain  would  be  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  limitation,  taken  with  what  has  followed,  lends 
color  to  the  theory  that  while  she  is  nominally  sup- 
porting Great  Britain  she  is  in  reality  turning  a  trick 
on  her  own  account.  And  in  truth  Japan  has  a  legiti- 
mate grudge  against  Germany,  which  under  her  profes- 
sions if  not  her  engagements  had  no  right  to  intrude 
upon  the  Shantung  Peninsula.  Her  presence  there  is  a 
distinct  menace  to  the  integrity  of  China  and  quite  as 
distinctly  an  offense  to  Japan.  The  last-named  country 
therefore  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  wish  to  eliminate 
i  iermany,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  has  seized 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Ih,    incident  of  Japanese  intrusion  into  the  European 


Death  of  the  Pope. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Pope  Pius  was  a 
victim  of  the  war  as  actually  as  any  of  the  uncounted 
thousands  of  dead  men  now  littering  the  frontiers  of 
Europe.     His  religion  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  the 
intellectual  and  conventional  acceptance  of  alleged  facts. 
It  saturated  his  whole  nature.     For  him  its  teachings 
were  the  one  eternal  and  evident  truth  in  a  world  of 
impermanence   and   change.     That   the   civilization   of 
Europe  after  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity  should 
suddenly    and    unhesitatingly    revert    to    the    crudest 
savagery  and  barbarism  must  have  seemed  to  him  like 
the  veritable  triumph  of  Satan,  as  indeed  it  is.    It  must 
have  pictured  itself  to  him  as  a  continental  defiance  of 
God,  as  the  coming  of  anti-Christ.     That  his  protest: 
should  be  politely,  and  even  impolitely,  ignored,  and  b' 
avowedly7  Catholic  countries,  must  have  caused  him  t, 
despair    of    religion    and    of    the    human    race.     Un 
doubtedly  it  broke  his  heart,  and  that  his  heart  couli 
be  broken  by  the  -wickedness  of  men  is  evidence  of  th 
wisdom  of  the  choice  that  placed  him  at  the  head  o 
the  Catholic  church. 

The  Pope  was  not  a  man  of  commanding  intellect, 
as  intellect  is  measured  nowadays.  He  was  neither  a 
statesman  nor  a  diplomat.  If  he  had  been  either  the 
one  or  the  other  he  might  have  avoided  more  than  one 
action  that  now  seem  to  be  errors.  For  example,  he 
might  have  conciliated  France  and  he  might  have 
healed  the  schism  caused  by  what  he  called  modernism. 
But  for  the  Pope  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  human 
action — the  right  and  the  wrong.  He  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  for  that  other  category  of  expediency, 
and  therefore  his  errors  may  easily  be  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  real  calamities  into  which  a  domi- 
nant intellect  is  so  prone  to  fall,  and  especially  when 
intellect  becomes  a  substitute  for  goodness  or  tries  to 
do  the  work  of  goodness.  And  perhaps  we  may  now 
appropriately  wonder  if  as  a  race  we  have  not  been 
placing  intellect  upon  too  high  a  pedestal,  and  good- 
ness upon  one  that  is  too  low.  Intellect  has  not  saved 
Europe  from  its  present  descent  into  hell.  It  seems 
hardly  to  have  tried.  No  conceivable  errors  of  a  benev- 
olent intellectual  incapacity  could  have  been  more 
calamitous  than  the  deliberate  crimes  of  an  intellectual 
superiority.  Intellectual  power,  erudition,  the  graces 
of  the  mind,  have  now-  been  tried  in  the  balances  for, 
many  generations,  and  who  shall  say  that  in  a  govern-; 
mental  sense  they  have  not  been  found  grievously 
wanting,  that  they  have  not  failed  utterly  to  advance 
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human  happiness  or  even  to  save  humanity  from  the 
pit  of  perdition.  But  goodness  would  not  have  failed, 
and  so  perhaps  we  may  now  ask  ourselves  somewhat 
soberly  if  goodness  may  not  actually  he  that  "unto 
which  all  other  things  are  added."  Certainly  intellect 
has  here  done  nothing  for  us. 

It  says  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  pliability 
of  the  Catholic  church  that  such  a  man  as  this  in- 
conspicuous priest  should  be  elevated  to  the  place  of 
Supreme  Pontiff,  and  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
ambition  on  his  part.  In  what  other  institution  would 
such  a  choice  have  been  possible?  Indeed  it  is  here 
that  we  may  discern  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
church's  strength.  It  allows  nothing  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  gravitation  of 
human  values.  It  permits  nothing  to  interpose  between 
capacity  and  its  effective  use.  Doubtless  there  are 
ecclesiastical  politics  and  diplomacies.  We  know  that 
there  are  and  that  there  must  be,  and  that  time,  here 
as  elsewhere,  has  had  its  hardening  and  materializing 
effect.  But  it  is  none  the  less  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
church  intends  and  wishes  to  employ  all  the  human 
competence  and  capacity  at  its  command,  and  that  it  is 
wise  enough  to  recognize  the  supreme  practical  values 
of  goodness  and  benevolence.  These  are  the  only  forces 
that  reach  the  human  heart,  and  the  secular  world  has 
yet  to  learn  that  while  the  intellect  may  drive  and  com- 
pel it  is  the  heart  that  leads  and  that  ultimately  controls. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  Pius  X  must  be  a  pe- 
culiarly difficult  one.  Probably  it  would  be  an  Italian 
in  any  case,  but  it  seems  now  as  though  it  must  be  an 
Italian.  Nearly  all  the  foreign  cardinals  belong  to  na- 
tions that  are  at  war  and  a  choice  among  them  would  be 
practically  out  of  the  question.  And  even  Italy  herself 
may  be  at  war  by  the  time  the  conclave  is  ready  to 
meet.  Already  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
conclave  be  postponed  in  order  that  French  and  Ger- 
man and  English  cardinals  may  meet  without  the  shadow 
of  a  reddened  sword  between  them.  We  hear,  too,  that 
the  choice  must  fall  upon  some  strong  and  intellectual 
statesman  who  can  supply  a  leadership  now  so  sorely 
needed.  Probably  the  cradinals  will  feel  themselves  to 
be  in  no  need  of  advice  upon  this  point,  but  we  may 
none  the  less  express  a  hope  that  they  will  choose  a 
good  and  a  benevolent  man,  with  a  commanding  mind 
if  possible,  but  without  one  if  necessary.  Very  much 
may  depend  upon  the  next  Pope  and  we  seem  to  have 
lost  some  of  our  confidence  in  what  is  called  ability. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Newspapers  which  speak  for  the  administration  claim 
with  eager  insistence  that  after  all  the  policy  of  watch- 
ful waiting  has  produced  exactly  the  right  result  in 
Mexico.  All  is  well,  they  say,  in  Mexico;  we  have 
been  saved  from  a  bloody  war,  and  the  fact  is  a  triumph 
for  President  Wilson.  This  would  be  more  impressive 
if  it  were  true.  It  is  true  we  have  not  gone  to  war, 
unless  the  Vera  Cruz  incident  may  be  called  war.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  we  have  made  no  progress  toward 
correcting  the  conditions  in  Mexico  which  press  upon 
American  interests  there.  Many  American  lives,  much 
American  property  in  Mexico,  have  been  lost.  Nor,  in 
view  of  our  responsibilities,  moral  and  other,  may  we 
with  entirely  easy  conscience  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
through  the  past  year  there  has  been  tremendous 
slaughter  among  the  native  and  foreign  populations  of 
Mexico,  a  consequence  which  we  might  have  pre- 
vented. Then  there  are  other  elements  in  the  record. 
What  of  the  great  claims  to  be  presented  when  some 
sort  of  government  is  established  in  Mexico  ?  And  what 
is  the  measure  of  our  responsibility,  material  and  moral, 
to  other  nations?  

After  all  what  is  there  in  the  situation  in  Mexico 
justifying  felicitations  upon  attained  results?  Huerta 
the  "murderer"  it  is  true  is  gone,  and  Carranza  is  in 
his  place.  But  is  Carranza  less  a  "murderer"? 
At  what  point  is  his  authority  more  "regular"  than 
that  of  Huerta?  Wherein  is  his  rule  better  than 
that  of  Huerta?  What  is  Carranza  doing  or  what 
does  he  promise  to  do  that  gives  assurance  or  comfort 
to  anybody  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  Mexican 
men  and  manners?  Out  of  consideration  for  the  senti- 
ments of  the  outside  world  Carranza  has  not — as  yet — 
undertaken  to  carry  out  his  originally  announced  policy 
of  bloody  reprisal.  But  does  anybody  believe  for  one- 
half  moment  that  his  heart  has  softened  or  that  he 
has  given  over  his  fondly  cherished  purposes  of  re- 
venge and  reprisal?     Has  anybody  discovered  any  dis- 


position on  Carranza's  part  to  establish  :t  really  consti- 
tutional government  or  to  find  fur  his  nun  authority 
any  higher  mandate  than  his  sword? 


Then  there  is  Villa.  What  about  this  child  of  all  the 
virtues  and  all  the  graces?  He  talks,  indeed,  after  the 
style  of  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  peace.  But  talk  is 
cheap.  Acts  are  vastly  more  important.  And  Villa's 
acts  make  him  now  as  certainly  and  obviously  an 
enemy  of  the  government  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
as  all  the  other  rebels  have  been  before  him.  We  can 
only  repeat  what  the  Argonaut  has  said  before,  that 
while  the  deal  has  changed,  the  game  is  precisely  what 
it  has  been  all  along.  In  the  meantime  one  American 
army  stands  in  hostile  array  upon  the  soil  of  a  country 
with  which  we  are  presumably  and  pretentiously  at 
peace,  while  another  American  army  broils  in  the  sun, 
rubs  the  sand  out  of  its  eyes,  and  fights  mosquitoes  on 
the  northern  border.  Watchful  waiting,  with  the  things 
that  have  gone  with  it,  have  carried  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion along.  It  has  protracted  the  uncertainties  and  con- 
fusions of  war,  but  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  in 
any  where  or  in  any  wise  it  has  bettered  anything. 


There  were  those  even  so  late  as  thiee  months  ago 
openly  critical  of  the  pretensions  and  the  politics  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  who  nevertheless  thought  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  he  instead  of  Mr.  Wilson  had  to  deal  with 
the  Mexican  situation.  "Oh,  yes,  Teddy  would  have 
been  doing  things  before  now" — remarks  like  this  were 
common  just  the  other  day.  But  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  world  strife  we  suspect  that  these  same  eager 
souls  are  more  than  pleased  that  the  hot-foot  precipi- 
tancy of  this  same  "Teddy"  is  not  now  in  a  position 
where  it  might  involve  us  in  the  troubles  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  real  likelihood  that  we  shall  be  brought 
to  mix  in  the  conflict.  Yet  vexatious  and  hazardous 
occasions  may  arise.  And  in  view  of  the  possibilities 
it  is  by  no  means  unfortunate  that  American  policy  is 
in  hands  committed  to  peace,  hands  over-patient  under 
provocation.  The  pacific  disposition  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  timidity  of  Secretary  Bryan  are  well  calcu- 
lated in  view  of  the  European  situation  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country. 


Complaints  multiply  respecting  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  obtaining  information  about 
Americans  now  in  the  various  war  zones  of  Europe.  A 
Californian  in  Washington  filed  an  inquiry  with  the 
State  Department  on  the  4th  of  August,  but  did  not 
even  receive  a  note  of  acknowledgment  until  August 
17th.  So  with  all  business  in  the  department.  Desks 
are  piled  high  with  papers  relating  to  matters  neg- 
lected or  forgotten.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  turned  out  a  corps  of 
trained  and  expert  departmental  men  to  make  room  for 
a  lot  of  political  roustabouts,  in  large  number  from 
Nebraska.  The  incompetency  of  these  new  men  in 
connection  with  the  incompetency  of  our  embassies  and 
legations  abroad,  also  filled  up  with  inexpert  politicians, 
renders  the  whole  department  ineffective  and  ridicu- 
lous. It  spends  money  in  vast  sums,  but  it  gets  no 
results.  

Extract  from  a  note  to  the  State  Department  from 
the  Argonaut  of  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Mr.  Bryan  :  Speaking  for  itself  alone  the  Argonaut 
has  had  all  the  assurance  it  requires  at  this  time  concerning 
the  whereabouts,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archer  Huntington.  We  don't  care  whether  they  are 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Timbuctoo.  We  don't  care  whether  it 
was  their  automobile  or  somebody's  else,  or  none  at  all.  that 
was  commandeered.  We  don't  give  one  dang  hang  whether 
they  stay  awhile  longer  or  come  home. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Control  of  the  Baltic. 

San  Francisco,  August  24,    1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Argonaut  gave  a  sane  and  reasonable  review  of  the 
present  condition  in  Europe.  But  when  he  left  the  recording 
of  facts  or  probable  facts  and  ventured  on  the  opinion  that 
there  might  be  no  great  naval  engagement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  left  out  of  con- 
sideration some  points  of  great  importance  which  would  in- 
dicate that  such  a  struggle  is  on  the  contrary  rather  likely. 

The  command  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  essential  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  north  coast  of  Germany.  With  a  victorious 
English  fleet  in  that  sea  Russian,  French,  and  English  troops 
could  be  landed  within  a  striking  distance  of  Berlin.  Such 
a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Germany  would  surely  be  decisive. 
This  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  waste  of  men  and 
money  would  seem  to  be  too  obvious  to  be  neglected. 

When  the  Mediterranean  has  been  cleared,  the  French  fleet 
could  join   the   English,  and   while  the  North    Sea  end   of  the 


Kiel  Canal  was  strongly  blockaded,  the  remaindei 
Meets  would  force  their  way  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Baltic  fleet  would  have  to  concentrate,  and  a  decisive  engage- 
ment would  be  fought.  If  the  Germans  were  beaten  they 
would  retire  into  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Germany  would  be  defenseless.  Speculations  about  the  fleets 
are  profitless,  but  if  we  are  to  have  them,  it  would  seem  that 
this  possibility   should   be   borne   in   mind. 

Yours  very  truly,  T.  Addis. 


Alsace-Lorraine. 

Berkeley,  August  22,   1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  French  are  again  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine !  The  "red  trousers"  are  once  more  swarming  along 
the  highways  and  into  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  strategic  strip  of  territory  in  all  Europe  ; 
the  blue  Alsatian  Mountains  are  reechoing  with  the  stirring 
cadenzas  of  the  "Marseillaise."  In  Paris  a  million  frenzied 
Frenchmen  are  gibbering  nightly  in  front  of  the  newspaper 
offices,  where  bulletins  are  posted  describing  the  advance  of 
the  tri-color  toward  Strasburg.  Whatever  the  war  may  mean 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  France  it  means,  above  all  other 
considerations,  the  recovery  of  her  two  lost  provinces  and  the 
redemption  of  her  national  honor,  sullied  by  that  loss.  I  >n 
these  altars  France  is  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  men  anil 
millions  in  almost  inconceivable  numbers.  "  lake  what  else 
you  will,"  she  is  saying  to  her  allies;  "I  fight  only  to  regain 
my  lost  children  !" 

Nor  is  it  difficult  of  comprehension,  this  all-but-maniacal 
desire  on  the  part  of  France  to  hold  again  the  beloved 
boundary  country  which  separates  her  from  the  German 
Empire  ;  especially  when  one  considers  the  ignominious  terms 
under  which  she  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  the  implacable  Bismarck  in  1S70.  Crushed  and  broken  by 
the  great  German  war-prince,  the  "temperamental  empire" — 
changed  overnight  into  a  republic — was  starved  into  submis- 
sion by  Prussia  and  forced  to  cede  the  two  provinces,  besides 
engaging  to  pay  five  billions  of  francs  to  her  conquerors  as 
a  war  indemnity  and  the  price  of  peace. 

Shortly  after  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  nations 
had  been  restored,  and  the  respective  ambassadors  had  re- 
turned to  their  posts  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  the  German  princes 
arranged  a  great  banquet  in  honor  of  the  French  diplomats, 
who  had  sadly  reopened  their  embassy  in  the  Freiderieh- 
wilhelmstrasse.  During  the  course  of  the  dinner  the  various 
German  speakers  made  rude  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
conquered,  pointing  out  that  France  was  "too  polite  for  the 
battlefield"  and  "too  elegant  for  the  campfire" ;  withal  she 
was  "a  generous  neighbor"  and  gave  liberally  of  her  riches. 
"when   properly   persuaded." 

When  his  time  came  to  reply  to  these  ill-considered  re- 
marks, the  French  ambassador  surprised  his  hosts  and  asso- 
ciates alike  by  admitting  that  the  French  were  "probably 
more  or  less  unsuited  for  war." 

"We  may  not  be  the  greatest  soldiers  in  the  world,"  he 
said,  "but  we  remain  the  greatest  artisans  in  the  world  !  In 
fact,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  you 
could  place  in  the  hands  of  a  French  artisan  that  he  could 
not  convert  into   something  artistic   and   remarkable!" 

Whereupon  the  practical  Bismarck,  possessing  an  enormous 
pair  of  mustachios,  plucked  a  hair  of  one  of  them,  tossed  it 
in   front   of   the  ambassador,   and   demanded : 

"Let  them  make  something  out  of  that !" 

Amidst  the  confusion  and  laughter  which  followed  the 
Frenchman  sat  down;  first,  however,  carefully  placing  the 
single  hair  in  his  card-case,  unseen  by  the  diners. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  a  package,  directed  to  "His  Ex- 
cellency, Prince  Leopold  von  Bismarck-Schdnhausen,"  was  de- 
livered at  the  War  Office  in  Berlin.  Outside  it  bore  the  seal 
of  a  prominent  firm  of  Parisian  goldsmiths.  Inside,  in  a 
velvet  case,  was  a  solid  gold  ink-stand,  elaborately  carved. 
Above  the  reservoir  intended  for  ink  hovered  a  Prussian 
eagle,  wings  outstretched. 

Clutched  in  the  beak  of  the  eagle  was  the  hair  from  Bis- 
marck's mustache  ! 

On  one  end  of  the  hair  was  suspended  a  little  golden  ball ; 
whereon  was  carved,  in  letters  scarcely  decipherable  with  the 
naked  eye,   the  single  word : 

"Alsace." 

Upon  the  other  end  was  a  second  golden  ball ;  whereon  was 
carved  the  single  word : 

"Lorraine." 

Signifying,  to  the  French  mind  at  least,  that  Prussia  held 
Alsace-Lorraine  but  by  a  hair  of  Bismarck's  mustachios ' 

So! 

Well,  Bismarck  has  passed  to  his  great  reward  these  many 
years ;  France  has  reorganized  and  rehabilitated  her  armies : 
and  the  ambassadors  to  Berlin  and  Paris  have  again  been 
recalled,  in  order  that  another  dispute  over  the  possession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  may  be  settled !  Will  the  hair,  from  which 
the  golden  balls  have  hung  suspended  for  a  matter  of  forty 
years,  continue  to  hold  its  precious  burdens — or  will  it  snap 
in  twain,  precipitating  the  baubles  into  the  yawning  reser- 
voir below;  viz.  France?  Qnicn  sabef  as  the  Spaniards 
have  it ! 

Whoever  wins,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  poor  old  Stras- 
burg, capital  city  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  will  again  experience 
the  rigors  and  horrors  of  war  and  siege.  In  fact  the  inter- 
esting old  metropolis  of  the  upper  Rhine  may  be  fitly  desig- 
nated as  the  "war  capital"  of  Europe  ;  for  there  has  been 
practically  no  disturbance  of  moment  in  the  Old  World 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  in  which  the  home  of  the 
stork  and  the  pate  de  foie  gras  goose  has  not  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  Strasburg  escaped  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler,  or  ceased  to  echo  with  the  clank  of  the 
military. 

When  we  were  in  Strasburg  last  summer  we  visited  several 
of  the  old,  and  one  of  the  new.  fortifications.  The  city  is 
naturally  capable  of  great  resistance  to  any  force  of  in- 
vaders ;  while  the  successive  occupants — Franks.  Spanish, 
French,  and  German — have  constructed  breastwork  upon 
breastwork,  until  one  is  scarcely  ever,  when  wandering  about 
the  city,  out  of  sight  of  a  military  barricade.  Soldiers  were 
everywhere,  marching  and  countermarching,  just  as  though  the 
war  was  only  a  question  of  hours.  And  perhaps  it  was,  even 
then  ! 

La.  la!  The  French  will  have  no  easy  time  subduing  these 
stolid,  imperturbable  Germans:  or  forcing  them  to  abandon 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  its  owners  of  forty  years  agone  !  Mnv- 
hap  they  will  even  fail.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Parisians 
have  stripped  all  of  the  mourning  from  the  statue  of  Stras- 
burg, standing  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  are  cele- 
brating as  though  the  lost  provinces  had  already  "come 
home !" 

And  who  can  deny  that  it  is  sometimes  well  to  celebrate 
and  be  glad  while  the  opportunity  endures?  We  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see  !  In  the  meantime  what  is  tin's  chorus  we 
hear  above  the  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  dull  booming  of 
cannon  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Mctz  and  Miilhausen  ? 

"Ye   sons   of   France   awake   to   glory " 

E.   P. 
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ice  more  we  must  look  carefully  at  the  map  before  we 
can  begin  to  understand  what  has  happened  in  the  theatre 
r.  Even  then  we  shall  not  learn  very  much,  since  both 
the  French  and  British  official  announcements  are  models  oi 
reticence.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  allies  have  suf- 
fered a  check,  although  it  seems  now  not  to  be  a  very  serious 
check.  They  attacked  the  German  position  and  the  attack 
failed.  The  French  and  British  announcements  say  that  the 
armies  fell  back  in  good  order,  that  discipline  was  unbroken, 
and  lhat  operations  will  be  resumed  from  the  new  position. 
The  German  reports  claim  a  great  victory,  and  go  so  far  as 
to  describe  the  French  army  as  routed  and  broken,  incapable 
of  further  direction,  and  as  having  become  practically  a  negli- 
factor.  This  is  an  obvious  exaggeration,  since  the  battle 
still  continues  and  the  issue  is  still  in  doubt.  The  moral 
effects  of  such  a  reverse  as  this  may  easily  prove  to  be  more 
serious  than  the  physical,  and  of  this  we  shall  be  able  speedily 
to  judge.  If  the  German  forces  continue  to  advance  into 
France  it  will  be  evident  that  they  are  driving  the  French 
before  them.  But  if  there  is  now  a  pause  in  the  actual  large 
scale  fighting  we  may  believe  that  both  sides  are  in  a  position 
to  continue  the  struggle  on  more  or  less  equal  terms.  The 
series  of  battles  between  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  show 
how  formidable  a  beaten  army  may  be,  and  what  a  costly  thing 
a  victory  may  be.  The  net  result  of  the  engagement  to  date 
seems  to  be  that  the  allies  have  fallen  back  to  the  French 
frontier  and  that  they  are  now  on  the  defensive  in  entrenched 


j  forces  and  perhaps  as  full  of  fight  as  ever.     Everything  now 

!  depends  upon  the  morale  of  the  French  and  English   armies. 

If   they   have   merely   fallen    back   in   good   order,    if   they    are 

'  undemoralized,   as   appears   to  be   the   case,   then   we   may    say 

that    the   real    war   is   about  to   begin   and   that   we   shall   now 

witness  the  defense  of  France  proper.     But  who  knows? 


positions.  

And  here  a  word  may  perhaps  be  said  advantageously  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  military  policy  that  caused  General 
Joffre  to  attack  the  German  position  rather  than  awaiting  the 
ssault.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  opinion  of 
the  layman  is  valueless,  but  it  may  be  said  that  military  ex- 
perts both  in  America  and  in  England  believe  that  Joffre 
would  have  done  better  to  defend  rather  than  to  attack.  But 
this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  French 
military  tactics,  which  demands  an  invariable  offensive  when- 
ever there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  success.  The  advan- 
tage is  assumed  always  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  assault;  and 
we  may  suppose  that  this  tradition  was  strong  enough  to  dic- 
tate the  movement  against  the  German  forces,  which  seems 
to  have  failed  and  to  have  compelled  the  falling  back  upon 
defensive  positions  on  the   frontier. 


We  are  told  that  the  battle  line  was  somewhere  about  three 
hundred  miles  long,  and  this  means  that  it  extended  along  the 
whole  Franco-Belgian  frontier  and  the  whole  Franco-German 
frontier.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  deal  with  such  a  com- 
bat as  this  as  a  unit.  It  must  have  been  a  whole  series  of 
units,  all  in  sympathetic  touch  with  one  another,  and  each 
part  reflecting  the  fortunes  of  the  whole.  Evidently  the 
most  severe  and  crucial  fighting  took  place  in  Belgium.  The 
German  armies  had  passed  Liege  with  its  forts  still  untaken, 
had  flooded  on  to  Brussels,  and  had  then  turned  south  and 
southwest  toward  the  territory  lying  between  Roubaix  and 
Xamur.  Why  they  went  to  Brussels  at  all  is  still  unex- 
plained unless  it  was  for  the  moral  advantage  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  The  French  and  Belgian  forces  must 
have  been  between  Roubaix  and  Lille,  or  rather  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  those  points,  and  it  must  have  been  here  that 
they  encountered  the  brunt  of  the  reverse  that  must  have 
driven  them  back  to  the  French  frontier  and  even  beyond. 
But  although  this  was  doubtless  the  crux  of  the  whole  fight 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  concerted  movement  forward 
l>y  the  German  armies  in  Luxembourg  and  south  as  far  as 
Belfort  and  that  the  French  forces  had  been  weakened 
by  the  concentration  in  Belgium.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  official  announcement  from  Paris  that  the  situa- 
tion requires  the  temporary  abandonment  of  portions 
6f  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  that  "certain  parts  of 
the  national  territory  will  suffer  from  events  of  which 
they  will  be  the  theatre."  This  means  that  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  invasion  of  France 
can  not  now  be  wholly  prevented.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  keep  the  line  intact  either  on  the  Belgian  or  German 
frontiers.  Belgium  has  done  her  part  in  the  work  of  delay, 
and  wherever  our  sympathies  may  be  we  must  agree  that  she 
has  done  it  with  remarkable  valor.  The  French  will  now 
have  to  fight  upon  their  own  territory  at  any  or  all  points 
on  the  three  hundred  miles  of  frontier  involved.  The  French 
admits  that  isolated  cavalry  companies  were  ope- 
rating in  the  neighborhood  of  Roubaix  in  Belgium,  which  is 
only  six  miles  from  Lille  in  France,  while  other  reports  say 
that  Lille  itself  has  been  taken  in  the  north  and  Nancy  in 
the  south.  Neither  town  is  fortified,  and  neither  has  any 
military  importance,  but  if  German  troops  are  actually  in 
'r<-m  cither  place  it  means  that  the  invasion  of  France 
i>  an  accomplished  fact  and  that  Belgium  henceforth  ceases 
to  be  vitally  interesting  except  as  an  open  bridge  into  France. 
Antwerp,  of  course,  remains  untouched,  but  then  Antwerp  is 
far  to  the  north.  Moreover,  Antwerp  is  said  to  be  impreg- 
nable, but  henceforth  stories  of  impregnability  may  well  be 
taken  with  a  grain  Of  salt.  Namur  was  said  to  be  impreg- 
nable, but  two  of  the  NamUr  forts  seem  to  have  fallen  after 
fighting,  although  the  remainder  were  still 
holding  out   al   thi  Probably  there  is  a  story 

hidden    away    In  i  ice    Xamur    was    certainly 
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A  line  of  battle  three  hundred  miles  long  is  vast  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  west 
we  run  the  risk  of  missing  the  real  cream  of  the  whole  conti- 
nental situation.  General  Joffre  says  that  practically  the 
whole  German  army  is  now  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  he 
is  probably  right.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  what  about  Ger- 
many's eastern  frontier,  now  menaced  by  the  Russians? 
General  Joffre  makes  the  significant  remark  that  "our  opera- 
tions have  enabled  the  Russians  to  come  into  action  and 
penetrate  the  heart  of  west  Prussia."  If  this  is  so,  and 
there  are  voluminous  reports  in  confirmation,  then  we  see 
at  once  the  true  value  of  the  Belgian  resistance.  We  see 
the  enormous  importance  of  time  to  the  German  operations 
and  we  understand  the  desperate  efforts  to  overwhelm  Bel- 
gium and  to  strike  a  quick  blow  at  the  heart  of  France. 
Obviously  the  German  hope  was  to  wage  a  campaign  of  light- 
ning rapidity  in  France,  to  crush  all  resistance  at  a  single 
blow,  and  then  to  turn  round  and  cope  with  the  Russian  in- 
vader on  the  other  side  of  Europe.  This  is  not  a  mere 
plausible  theory,  but  the  only  possible  theory.  Although  pre- 
cise figures  are  of  course  unavailable  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  German  armies  in  and  about  France  are  of  the  highest 
available  strength  and  efficiency  and  that  they  represent  prac- 
tically the  whole  military  power  of  the  country.  But  how 
long  can  they  remain  in  and  about  France  ?  How  long  can 
they  be  spared  from  the  defense  against  Russia?  It  has  taken 
them  over  two  weeks  to  overwhelm  Belgium,  and  from  the 
earlier  and  futile  attempts  against  Liege  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  expected  to  spend  only  about  that  number  of  days 
over  the  task.  General  von  Emmich  committed  suicide  be- 
cause he  failed  to  take  these  redoubtable  forts  by  his  mere 
summons,  and  we  know  that  his  force  was  a  small  one  and 
that  it  was  launched  almost  without  a  commissariat.  It  was 
no  fault  of  his  that  he  failed,  but  that  he  did  fail  shows 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  German  expectations  that  are  now 
falsified.  And  what  would  not  the  Germans  give  to  re- 
cover some  of  that  two  weeks  of  lost  time,  seeing  that 
they  have  still  the  invasion  of  France  ahead  of  them 
and  the  taking  of  Paris,  where  the  fortifications-  are 
enormously  stronger  than  ever  before !  In  that  two  weeks 
they  might  conceivably  have  crushed  the  French  and 
English  armies  and  be  in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace  and  to  send  their  armies  hurrying  back  across  Europe 
to  mete  out  similar  ruin  to  the  Russian  forces.  But  time 
does  not  return,  and  whatever  good  fortune  now  awaits  the 
Germans  in  France  it  seems  humanly  impossible  that  they 
can  present  the  military  front  to  Russia  that  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion  demands.         

The  Russian  situation  is  by  no  means  clear,  since  the  obli- 
gations of  an  exact  truth  can  hardly  be  said  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  official  reporter.  The  wish  is  always  the  father  to 
the  thought,  and  it  would  seem  that  whatever  situation  is 
considered  to  be  desirable  is  also  considered  to  have  been 
attained.  But  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  something  colossal 
is  going  on  upon  the  Russo-German  frontier,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  there  can  be  many  German  troops  there  to 
meet  it.  Detailed  stories  of  fighting  between  Russians 
and  Germans  are  arriving  day  after  day  with  the  usual 
extravagant  claims  upon  both  sides,  but  it  is  evident 
that  continuous  fighting  is  in  progress  and  that  a 
considerable  German  area  is  in  Russian  occupation.  A 
report  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  therefore  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution,  says  that  two  great  Russian  armies  are 
now  advancing  over  a  front  extending  for  seventy  miles  and 
that  they  are  actually  occupying  territory  in  Germany  fifty 
miles  wide.  The  first  of  these  armies  now  said  to  be  actually 
i  in  touch  with  the  German  defenses  is  reported  as  consisting 
of  four  million  men,  and  the  second  army  close  behind  it  is 
supposed  to  be  of  equal  strength.  These  armies  will  menace 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  and  German  frontiers,  and  if  these 
reports  are  even  approximately  true  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
enormous  diversion  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  French 
situation.  

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  approximately  true. 
The  reports  are  detailed  and  precise.  The  Russians  have 
captured  Gumbinnen  and  Instersburg,  and  are  therefore 
actually  upon  German  territory  and  rapidly  investing  the 
great  fortresses  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  In  point  of  fact 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Germany  is  quite  as  real  and  pos- 
sibly far  more  dangerous  than  the  German  invasion  of  France, 
although  we  have  always  to  remember  that  Russian  soldiers 
are  lacking  in  initiative  and  intelligence.  But  we  need  not 
rely  wholly  upon  reports  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  Austrians 
themselves  admit  the  danger  from  Russia,  and  that  it  is  an 
imminent  danger,  seeing  that  they  have  resolved  to  discon- 
tinue all  their  operations  against  Servia  and  to  concentrate 
their  attentions  upon  the  new  danger  to  the  north.  And  in 
point  of  fact  the  Servians  are  now  on  the  aggressive.  If 
\nstria  intends  to  leave  them  alone  they  have  no  intention 
to  leave  Austria  alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  won 
an  enormous  victory  over  their  enemies  a  week  ago,  and 
doubtless  tins  helped  to  determine  the  Austrian  action,  but  it 
is  said  now  that  the  Servians  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
invasion  of  Austria.  The  situation  is  still  further  compli- 
cated by  the  dubious  action  of  Italy,  who  could  prove  herself 
extremely  dangerous  to  Austria  if  she  should  be  so  minded. 
But  Italy  seems  to  find  it  hard  to  come  to  a  decision.  Os- 
tensibly  sin-  was  bound  t"  Germany  and  Austria  by  her  treaty 


engagements,  but  she  has  evaded  them  on  the  plea  that  the 
war  of  Germany  and  Austria  is  an  aggressive  one  that  she 
is  not  bound  to  support.  Now  we  find  that  she  has  been 
visited  by  Count  Witte  on  behalf  of  Russia  and  by  M.  Del- 
casse  on  behalf  of  France,  and  that  she  is  being  offered  the 
most  powerful  inducements  alternating  between  threats  and 
bribes  to  join  the  allies.  Italy  is  evidently  mobilizing,  and 
that  Austria  is  strongly  suspicious  of  her  intentions  is  shown 
by  the  massing  of  Austrian  troops  on  her  frontier.  Public 
opinion  in  Italy  would  make  an  alliance  with  Austria  almost 
impossible,  and  if  she  should  finally  decide  to  join  the  allies 
— and  neutrality  is  not  now  popular  in  Europe — she  could 
prove  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  Austria,  who  already 
has  her  hands  over  full  with  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Russia. 
Italy  has  a  strong  navy  and  it  could  do  immense  damage  to 
Austria  on  the  Adriatic,  while  her  soldiers  are  among  the  few 
in  Europe  that  have  seen  service. 


One  of  Austria's  chief  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a  Slav 
enemy  is  the  fact  that  her  own  army  consists  largely  of  Slavs 
whose  loyalty  is  always  questionable  against  the  claims  of  a 
common  race.  Slav  solidarity  is  far  from  complete,  as  wit- 
ness the  war  in  the  Balkans,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
whose  population  is  almost  wholly  Slav,  should  feel  any 
strong  loyalty  to  Austria  as  against  Servia  and  Russia.  At 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  war  it  was  said  that  Austria's  Slav 
regiments  were  proving  a  grave  perplexity  and  that  they  could 
not  be  trusted  in  positions  of  military  responsibility,  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  their  restiveness  must  increase  as 
the  Russian  hordes  draw  near  and  as  they  note  the  extraordi- 
nary successes  of  the  Servian  forces. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  this  is  the  first  war  when 
the  supply  of  artillery  has  been  almost  unlimited.  There  are 
twenty  other  particulars  in  which  the  present  struggle  is  un- 
precedented, but  the  matter  of  artillery  is  particularly  inter- 
esting. At  the  battle  of  Mukden  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand guns  engaged,  but  there  can  not  be  less  than  ten 
thousand  now  belching  flame  and  steel  across  the  French  fron- 
tier. For  j-ears  the  artillery  arm  has  been  a  matter  of  in- 
tense pride  to  the  French  and  German  officers,  who  have 
engaged  in  a  fierce  rivalry  for  perfection,  and  when  the  war 
is  over  and  military  histories  are  being  written  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  a  good  deal  about  the  merits  of  the  different 
weapons  that  have  been  tested  in  the  struggle.  The  artillery 
is  certainlj'  responsible  for  a  slaughter  so  extraordinary  as 
to  fill  the  streets  of  Charleroi  with  dead  men  who  remain 
standing  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  fall  down. 


Another  modern  and  wholly  untried  weapon  is  the  air- 
ship, and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  the  airship, 
and  particularly  the  Zeppelin,  is  a  failure.  We  hear  of  a 
few  bombs  being  dropped  upon  Antwerp,  and  a  little  recon- 
noitering  work  appears  to  have  been  done  during  the  recent 
battle  in  Belgium,  but  certainly  war  has  not  been  revolu- 
tionized, or  anything  like  it,  by  the  so-called  conquest  of  the 
air.  Almost  the  first  blood  drawn  in  the  war  was  that  of  the 
crew  of  a  Zeppelin  which  appeared  on  the  French  frontier 
and  that  was  instantly  attacked  by  a  monoplanist,  who  flew 
right  through  the  balloon  and  brought  it  to  the  ground,  of 
course  giving  his  own  life  in  the  feat.  And  there  will  always 
be  men  willing  and  proud  to  do  this  very  thing.  A  Zeppelin 
is  about  as  vulnerable  a  thing  as  exists,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
marksman  on  the  ground  and  to  the  monoplanist  in  the  air. 
The  French  aviator  who  destroyed  the  first  Zeppelin  is  de- 
scribed as  rising  until  he  was  close  to  the  big  gas  bag.  Then 
he  pointed  his  machine  straight  at  the  invader  and  his  power- 
ful engine  drove  the  aeroplane  into  the  bag.  There  was  an 
instant  explosion  and  the  two  machines  crumpled  up.  The 
aeroplane  went  right  through  the  gas  tag  and  came  out  on 
the  other  side.  The  Zeppelin  staggered  for  a  moment  and 
then  came  straight  to  the  ground,  and  every  one  of  the 
twenty-five  men  of  her  crew  were  dashed  to  death,  as  well 
as  the  occupant  of  the  aeroplane.  Several  other  Zeppelins 
seem  already  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  there  is  not  a 
single   report   of   any   benefit   conferred   by   them. 

August  26,  1914.  Sidney  Coryn. 


The  first  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  United  States 
was  erected  in  Philadelphia  in  1830.  It  did  not  prove 
a  success  and  was  dismantled.  The  first  successful 
beet-sugar  factory  was  built  in  1S70  at  Alvarado,  Cali- 
fornia. This  factory  was  in  operation  until  1913,  when 
it  closed  down.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,000,000  is 
now  invested  in  the  sugar  beet  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. The  sugar  supply  of  the  American  people  is  drawn 
from  three  main  sources.  These  are:  Domestic  beet 
sugar  produced  in  seventeen  states  from  Ohio  in  the 
East  to  California  in  the  West;  domestic  cane  sugar 
produced  in  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines;  imported  cane  sugar  produced  in  Cuba. 

The  first  British  dreadnought  to  carry  six-inch  guns 
behind  armor  for  repelling  torpedo  craft  is  the  Iron 
Duke,  the  fleet  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Calla- 
han. These  weapons  throw  a  hundred-pound  projectile, 
and  are  the  largest  man-handled  guns  in  the  navy. 
Precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  vessel 
against  overhead  attack  from  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes. 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  crop  of 
China.  There  is  ho  section  which  does  not  raise  them, 
and  they  are  a  substantial  part  of  the  diet  of  a  greater 
part  of  the  Chinese  people. 


August  29,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  BENEDICT'S  FRIEND. 


Captain  Boucoiran  Meets  the  Little  Siren. 


A  few  days  after  the  Grand  Prix,  as  everybody  was 
getting  ready  to  go  into  the  country,  or  pretending  to 
do  so,  Henri  de  Saint  Armel  met  his  old  friend  Captain 
Boucoiran  at  the  gate  of  the  Bois.  The  two  horsemen 
fell  in  together  and  began  to  chat. 

"That's  a  pretty  mare  you're  riding,"  said  Saint 
Armel. 

"She  is  that,  and  as  gentle  as  a  kitten.  I  have  been 
training  her  for  the  past  three  months.  She  obeys  me 
like  a  trick  pony,  and  follows  me  like  a  dog.  Don't 
you,  Betsy?" 

The  mare  pricked  up  her  ears  and  whinnied  gently, 
as  if  she  agreed  perfectly  with  her  master's  state- 
ment. 

"She  would  make  an  excellent  saddle-horse  for  a 
lady."  remarked  Saint  Armel. 

"Perfect;  it  is  a  pity  she  was  ever  ridden  by  a  man. 
But  perhaps  you  have  some  fair  rider  in  your  mind's 
eye  with  whom  you  could  place  her?" 

"Perhaps  I  have,  if  you  do  not  want  too  much  for 
her.  I  have  promised  a  certain  young  woman — you 
know  her,  perhaps,  Lucie  Bataille?" 

"By  name  only.  She  sings  somewhere — does  she 
not? — at  the  Renaissance  or  the  Bouffes?  But  I  do 
not  care  for  music,  as  you  know,  and  I  never  set  foot 
in  a  theatre  for  fear  I  should  come  in  on  a  lot  of  cater- 
wauling. And  so  Mile.  Lucie  Bataille  has  inspired  a 
certain   interest  in  you?" 

"Well,  yes.  Haven't  you  heard  of  it?" 
"I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  that  my  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  military  academy  leaves  me  much  time  to 
look  after  other  men's  little  affairs?  But  you  have 
promised  this  girl  a  horse,  eh?  Well,  you  are  in  for  a 
rather  serious  present." 

"It  is  a  farewell  gift.  Certain  circumstances,  which 
you  will  presently  learn,  compel  me  to  break  with  her. 
Poor  Lucie !  She's  a  charming  woman.  Not  very- 
pretty,  but  distinguished,  possessed  of  good  manners, 
and  not  a  caterwauler,  as  you  put  it.  I  must  present 
you  to  her.  If  that  little  woman  had  any  luck  she 
would  be  at  the  Opera,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  glasses 
in  the  orchestra  seldom  centre  on  a  prettier  page  than 
she  makes.  If  you  could  see  her  in  burlesque !  But,  to 
come  back  to  business,  how  much  do  you  want  for 
your  mare  ?" 

The  bargain  was  made,  and  the  two  friends  sepa- 
rated, promising  to  meet  the  next  winter.  Two  months 
later  the  Count  de  Saint  Armel  married  a  charming 
American,  as  pretty  as  she  was  rich — which  explained 
the  "circumstances"  that  had  led  to  the  acquisition  of 
Betsy  as  a  farewell  gift  to  Lucie  Bataille. 

Autumn  passed,  and  the  winter  came.  Boucoiran  had 
resumed  his  lectures  and  bought  him  another  horse. 
Every  morning  regularly  he  took  his  turn  in  the  Bois. 
One  morning,  as  he  was  passing  near  the  circular  shel- 
ter of  Ermenonville,  what  should  the  captain  see  but 
Betsy,  his  old  mare,  a  side-saddle  on  her  back,  being 
held  by  an  ancient  servitor,  got  up  in  the  most  correct 
style  and  himself  mounted  on  a  splendid  horse?  Evi- 
dently Betsy,  the  side-saddle,  and  the  ancient  servitor 
were  w-aiting  for  some  fair  amazon.  But  it  was  not 
solely  through  curiosity  to  see  the  woman  that  Bou- 
coiran stopped.  What  he  wished  to  determine  was 
whether  the  mare  still  knew  him.  He  dismounted, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  approached 
the  animal,  which  had  already  scented  him.  Poor 
Betsy,  did  she  still  remember  her  old  master?  He 
had  only  to  look  at  her,  to  see  her  prick  up  her  ears, 
nod  her  head,  and  whinny  plaintively,  almost  ten- 
derly. 

Boucoiran,  delighted,  caressed  the  animal,  and  made 
her  give  him  her  foot,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
servant. 
"The  mare  is  looking  well,"  Boucoiran  said. 
"Oh,  yes,  captain,"  replied  the  groom.  "We  take 
good  care  of  her.  But  she  don't  seem  to  have  forgotten 
her  old  master." 

"Why.  how  do  you  recognize  me?"  demanded  Bou- 
coiran, surprised  at  being  addressed  by  his  rank  though 
he  was  in  civilian  garb. 

"I  have  had  charge  of  the  mare,  sir,  ever  since  she 
was  given  to  my  mistress,  and  if  it's  once,  it's  twenty 
times  I've  heard  the  count  speak  of  his  friend,  the  cap- 
tain, and  say  how  well  he  had  trained  Betsy." 

"Well,"  thought  Boucoiran,  "Lucie  Bataille  has  a 
very  stylish  man  to  look  after  her  horse.  I  must  try 
to  meet  this  little   siren." 

Pie  had  scarcely  formed  the  project  in  his  mind, 
when  a  coupe  drove  up  from  the  Dauphin  Gate.  In 
it  were  two  women;  one  of  respectable  age  and  excel- 
lent appearance;  the  other,  very  pretty  and  in  riding- 
habit.  The  latter  got  out,  after  kissing  her  companion, 
and  said  to  her : 

"By-by,  mamma.  I  shall  be  here  at  eleven  pre- 
cisely." 

"Decidedly,"  thought  Boucoiran,  "she  does  things  in 
the  most  proper  style.  Mare,  groom,  and  coupe,  all 
are  irreproachable — and  the  mother  more  than  all.  By 
Jove !  to  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  a  mother  like  that, 
she  must  find  comic  opera  very  remunerative." 

He  lifted  his  hat  to  Lucie  Bataille,  who  seemed  sur- 
prised at  first  to  find  Betsy  coquetting  with  a  stranger. 
But,  after  a  few  words  in  English  from  the  groom,  she 


returned  the  captain's  how  cordially,  and  said  to  him, 
with  a  smile: 

"I  ought  to  be  jealous  of  the  interest  Betsy  takes  in 
you.  But  I  prefer  to  thank  you  for  having  trained  her 
so  admirably.  And,  thanks  to  her,  we  are  already  on 
friendly  terms." 

She  turned  toward  the  old  lady,  who  was  watching 
this  scene  through  the  carriage-window. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "let  me  present  you  to  Captain 
Boucoiran — the  friend  of  whom  M.  de  Saint  Armel 
speaks  so  often." 

Boucoiran  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  surprise  at 
hearing  Lucie  Bataille  speak  thus  ingenuously  of  Saint 
Armel.  Perhaps  the  marriage  had  fallen  through,  and 
affairs  had  remained  in  slain  quod  erat,  with  Betsy 
thrown  in. 

The  young  woman  proved  charmingly  amiable,  and 
had  a  delicious  figure,  as  her  well-cut  riding-habit 
made  manifest.  They  chatted  for  five  minutes  about 
Betsy,  her  points,  her  habits,  and  her  feed.  Boucoiran 
gave  much  advice,  and  finally  asked  permission  to  help 
the  pretty  horsewoman  to  her  saddle,  which  was 
granted.  He  had  not  dared  to  let  the  conversation 
touch  upon  Saint  Armel ;  but,  as  he  was  leaving  her, 
Lucie  Bataille  said,  point-blank : 

"You  haven't  asked  me  a  word  about  your  friend." 
Boucoiran  turned  all  colors.  This  was  incompre- 
hensible. The  idea  of  trying  to  defer  anything  to  the 
finer  feelings  of  such  a  woman !  Speaking  as  if  by 
chance  and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  behind  the  times, 
he  replied: 

"Well — er — certain  events — er — change  things.  Since 
poor  Henri  married — for  he  is  married,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken." 

"Pshaw!"  interrupted  the  young  woman,  laughing  as 
if  at  an  excellent  jest;  "I  assure  you  he  hasn't  changed 
so  much  as  that.  But  you  shall  judge  for  yourself — 
come  and  lunch  with  us  presently,  sans  ceremonie." 

"Lunch!"  stammered  the  dumfounded  officer;  "why 
— where  ?" 

"Forty-five  Rue  Murillo,"  cried  Lucie  Bataille,  as 
she  set  off  at  a  gallop,  prettily  saluting  him  with  her 
crop.  And  the  groom  followed  after  her  at  a  little 
distance. 

The  coupe  rattling  off  in  the  other  direction,  Bou- 
coiran was  left  alone,  filled  with  wonder  and  misgiv- 
ings. So  Saint  Armel  continued  to  see  Lucie  Bataille. 
To  see  her — why,  he  lunched  at  her  house.  True,  this 
little  diva  was  pretty  enough  to  lure  a  man  from  the 
narrow  path.  But  why  the  deuce  had  Henri  married?  To 
get  his  hand  into  some  old  oil  king's  coffers,  probably, 
and  heaven  knows  where  the  girl's  dot  was  going — 
though  it  needed  no  omniscience  to  make  a  close  guess. 
Well,  a  soldier  need  not  be  a  saint,  and  Boucoiran's 
lectures  at  the  military  academy  were  not  on  morals. 
A  pretty  woman  had  invited  him  to  lunch,  and  he 
would  go. 

At  the  stroke  of  noon  Boucoiran  dismounted  before 
the  door  of  a  cozy  little  house  in  the  Rue  Murillo. 
Lucie  had  come  in,  for  in  the  court  Betsy's  toilet  was 
being  made. 

The  entrance-hall  and  the  first  salon  were  in  ad- 
mirable taste.  In  a  more  intimate  room,  Lucie,  in  a 
very  simple  gown  of  white  laine,  received  her  guest. 

"Henri  is  keeping  us  waiting."  she  said ;  "you  shall 
see  how  astonished  he  will  be  when  he  sees  you.  Do 
you  know,  Captain  Boucoiran,  that  I  am  quite  angry 
with  you  for  not  having  presented  yourself  earlier!" 
"I  am  very  busy  with  my  professional  work,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  go  out  in  what  is  called  the  real  society — 
though  it  is  not  the  most  amusing — and  I  detest  music. 
You  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I  have 
never  heard  you  sing." 

"You  have  not  missed  much,  then.  I  have  a  very 
poor  voice,  and  only  sing  when  I  have  to." 

"But  you  sing  every  evening,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 
"I !     It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  I  have  sung  a 
note." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  the  ears  of  Paris.  If  I  were 
in  Henri's  place.  I  would  send  you  on  in  your  art;  for 
our  friend" — with  a  fine  smile — "seems  to  me  to  have 
retained  some  influence  over  you." 

"If  you  only  knew  how  unsympathetic  he  is!  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  always  discouraging  me." 

"Then  it  is  through  jealousy.  But  when  he  spoke  to 
me  of  you — it  was  the  very  day  I  sold  Betsy  to  him — 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  you  at  the  Opera." 

"You  must  be  joking.     And  what  more  did  he  say? 
— it  interests  me  extremely  to  hear  these  confidences." 
"Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  go  into  details." 
"Oh.    pray    go   on,    captain.      It    seems    we   are    old 
friends." 

"Well,  Henri  said  to  me :    'She  is  simply  perfect  in  a 

page's  part.     With  a  figure  like  hers 

"What!  he  spoke  to  you  of  my " 

"And  to  think  that  I  have  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
judge  for  myself!  I  am  quite  laid  away  on  the  shelf, 
am  I  not?  But,  really,  I  am  so  busy.  Besides,  I  do 
n.  .t  share  Henri's  tastes.  We  are  quite  dissimilar.  Be- 
tween ourselves.  I  am  always  asking  myself  what  the 
deuce  he  wanted  to  marry  for." 

Lucie  Bataille  opened  her  eyes  as  large  as  saucers, 
hut  did  not  deem  it  best  to  make  any  response. 

"When  he  announced."  continued  Boucoiran.  "or, 
rather,  let  me  infer  the  impending  catastrophe,  I 
thought  to  myself:  'My  boy,  if  your  fair  American  is 
not  absolutely  faultless,  you  will  have  given  her  many 


a  gray  day  inside  of  six  months."     You  must  c 
knew  Saint  Armel  pretty  well.    And,  besides,  1  had  not 
seen  you  then.     Now  I  can  understand  why  he  was  not 
long  in  coming  back  to  you." 

The  young  woman's  face  wore  so  singular  an  ex- 
pression that  Boucoiran  stopped  there. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "that  you  do  not  altogether  approve 
of  my  freedom  of  speech,  and  I  must  confess  I  think 
your  reserve  in  excellent  taste.  But  I  hear  our  friend 
coming." 

A  moment  later  the  two  friends  were  shaking  each 
other  cordially  by  the  hand.  The  story  of  the  morn- 
ing's meeting  was  told,  and  there  was  much  talk  about 
the  wonderful  Betsy.  Boucoiran  apologized  for  having 
let  himself  be  invited  so  cavalierly. 

"It  was  a  case  that  called  for  cavalier  treatment," 
responded  Henri,  "for  you  had  been  presented  by 
Betsy."  and  they  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  best  of 
humor. 

"Come,  old  man,"  said  the  count,  "you  must  confess 
that  marriage  has  not  changed  me." 

"I  should  say  'not  enough.'  but  that  I  am  not  here  to 
preach  you  a  sermon.  And  at  sight  of  the  deity  that 
presides  here,  one  must  excuse  everything.  And  to 
think,  you  wretch,  that  you  spoke  to  me  of  her  as  a 
woman  of  ordinarv  beauty !  But  what  is  this  I  hear, 
the  nightingale  is  dumb?  True,  it  is  winter,  but  that 
is  the  very  season  when  the  nightingales  of  the  stage 
show  their  most  gorgeous  plumage  and  trill  their  most 
brilliant  roulades." 

Never  did  flowery  speech  so  miss  its  mark.  Henri 
and  the  young  woman  glanced  at  each  other  with  a  sort 
of  anxiety. 

"Have  I  been  putting  my  foot  in  it?"  inquired  Bou- 
coiran. growing  more  and  more  gay;  "then  let  us  talk 
of  something  else.  Do  you  know,  fair  lady,  that  you 
are  very  prettily  housed  here?  What  taste,  what  com- 
fort, what  a  cook !     I  can  understand  that  Henri  likes 

to  dine  here,  for  I  suspect  the  conjugal  board " 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  supposed  Lucie  Bataille,  who 
began  to  show  signs  of  anger,  "you  are  provoked  by 

my  husband,  and " 

"Your  husband!"  interrupted  Boucoiran,  springing 
from  his  chair.  "Your  husband! — you  are  his  wife?" 
"Come,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  count,  who  was 
pale  with  vexation,  "Mme.  de  Saint  Armel  will  think 
you  are  crazy.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  finish  our  luncheon 
in  peace  and  quiet.  I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  pro- 
moted?" 

But  Boucoiran  had  dropped  his  napkin,  and,  before 
any  one  could  prevent  him,  he  had  fled,  tearing  his  hair. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  he  has  never  again  set 
foot  in  the  Saint  Armels'  house.  But  he  did  eventually 
get  light  on  the  'causes  of  his  horrible  mistake.  It 
seems  that,  the  very  day  that  Betsy  was  to  be  given  to 
Lucie  Bataille.  the  capricious  diva  had  levanted  with 
a  Russian  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  Saint  Armel,  prac- 
tical fellow  that  he  was,  had  kept  the  mare  to  make  her 
later  a  saddle-horse  for  his  wife.  But  the  captain  had 
not  heard  these  details. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Leon  de  Tinseau. 


Mercur,  Utah,  where  the  first  cyanide  plant  in  this 
country  was  installed,  working  a  revolution  in  gold 
mining,  has  been  abandoned  again,  and  this  time  it  may 
be  for  good,  despite  its  wonderful  history  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  Enormous  dumps  of  so-called  waste 
ore  attest  the  activity  which  prevailed  for  years,  and 
the  interesting  feature  of  these  huge  mounds  of  broken 
rock  is  that  assays  have  been  made  in  many  places, 
through  the  medium  of  adits  driven  into  them,  resulting 
in  returns  which,  so  it  is  said,  indicate  that  they  are 
deposits  of  great  riches  and  may  some  day  be  worked 
with  profit.  In  the  early  'fifties  Mercur  was  discovered, 
though  it  was  not  always  known  by  that  name.  In 
fact  it  had  several  names  before  Mercur  came  to  stay. 
First  operated  as  a  silver  camp,  it  enriched  a  number 
of  mining  men.  Deserted  after  a  long  period  of 
activity,  it  finally  revived  as  a  producer  of  gold,  the 
precious  metal  being  found  in  cinnabar  ore.  which  de- 
fied usual  milling  methods,  but  yielded  to  the  cyanide 
treatment.  Since  it  came  into  being  as  a  gold-mining 
centre  Mercur  has  yielded  net  profits  of  nearly  $25,- 
000.000.  Once  a  flourishing  town  of  5000  people,  it  is 
now  deserted,  save  perhaps  for  a  few  prospectors,  and 
the  costly  and  ponderous  machinery  used  in  deep  mining 
has  been  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  virtually  scrapped. 
«■■    

What  is  undoubtedly  the  most  novel  automobile  race- 
course in  the  world  is  found  at  Salduro,  Utah,  where 
natural  salt  beds  furnish  the  roadway.  The  beds  are 
on  the  line  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and  arc 
sixty-five  miles  in  length  and  eight  miles  in  width, 
furnishing  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface,  level  as  a  table. 
and  are  from  two  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  salt  is 
crystallized,  ninety-eight  per  cent  pure,  and  white  as 
snow.    The  surface  is  hard  and  dry. 


Visitors  to  the  Shaho  district.  China,  at  any  time  ex- 
cept when  the  wheat  is  being  harvested,  find  the  entire 
population  engaged  in  stripping,  cutting,  or  plaiting 
straw  for  straw  braid.  Only  that  part  of  the  straw 
above  a  foot  from  the  root  and  below  about  a  foot  from 
the  head  .-an  be  used  for  braid.  Pieces  five  and  six 
inches  in  length  are  thus  secured,  cut  lengthwise  into  a 
number  of  strips,  and  then  dampened  and  pla 
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THE  DAVIS  TENNIS  CUP. 


Brookes  Beats  Williams  and  So   the   Historic   Trophy   Goes 
Back  to  the  Antipodes. 


By  this  time  there  will  be  no  need  to  announce  that 
America  has  lost  the  Davis  tennis  cup  and  that  the  his- 
toric trophy  will  soon  be  on  its  way  back  to  Australia. 
How  long  it  will  stay  there  is  a  matter  upon  which  we 
need  not  speculate  except  to  suggest  that  the  cup  is 
likely  to  become  quite  an  experienced  traveler  before 
it  shall  have  finished  its  earthly  career.  Certainly  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  challengers  in  the  times  to  come. 
Australia  is  said  to  have  only  two  champion  tennis 
players  of  a  rank  sufficiently  high  to  aspire  to  the 
Davis  contest  with  any  hope  of  success,  whereas 
America  lias  a  dozen  or  more  young  men  of  whom  we 
may  reasonably  hope  great  things.  In  times  like  this 
it  would  be  unwise  to  venture  upon  predictions,  even 
of  the  possibilities  of  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
in  the  popular  parlance  of  the  moment  it  may  be  said 
that  the  American  tennis  players  are  likely  to  mobilize 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  that  whatever  ultimatum 
they  may  eventually  send  will  be  of  the  most  positive 
and  peremptory  kind. 

The  final  battle  between  Brookes  and  Williams  gave 
Australasia  the  three  out  of  five  matches  necessary  for 
victory.  First  Wilding  beat  Williams,  and  then 
Brookes  and  Wilding  beat  McLoughlin  and  Bundy.  It 
is  true  that  McLoughlin  eventually  beat  Wilding  6-2, 
6-3,  2-6.  6-2.  but  this  had  no  significance  from  the 
international  point  of  view,  although  it  raised  Mc- 
Loughlin to  the  giddy  summit  of  tennis  achievement  as 
a  singles  player. 

Williams  probably  lost  his  match  through  nervous- 
ness, which  is  a  pity,  since  nervousness  obscures  what- 
ever real  skill  is  behind  it.  And  certainly  it  was  a 
nervous  position  for  a  young  man  to  hold.  Practically 
.-peaking,  he  represented  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sibly he  felt  that  he  could  hear  a  groan  from  a  hundred 
million  people  every  time  he  missed  his  stroke  or  made 
a  double  fault.  And  it  may  be  said  that  double  faults 
were  his  particular  weakness,  and  it  may  be  said  also 
that  there  can  be  no  defense — except  nervousness — of 
the  double  fault.  Williams  seemed  to  make  no  particu- 
lar effort  with  his  second  ball.  He  served  it  with  the 
same  speed  as  the  first,  and  the  effect  upon  the  spec- 
tators of  what  seemed  to  be  recklessness  was  distress- 
ing. Indeed  we  may  doubt  if  anything  is  so  irritating 
to  the  friends  of  the  player  as  a  double  fault,  and  here 
these  calamities  seemed  to  follow  each  other  with  a 
heart-breaking  rapidity.  Williams  was  defeated,  not 
so  much  by  the  skill  of  his  opponent  as  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  his  own  play.  Ball  after  ball  went  out  or 
into  the  net  that  ought  to  have  scored  and  that  cer- 
tainly would  have  scored  if  the  young  Philadelphia!! 
had  been  playing  a  mere  practice  match  and  away  from 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  spectators.  But  in  the  third 
set  Williams  did  magnificently,  taking  the  set  by  some 
really  superb  placing  which  in  a  way  was  tantalizing. 
for  it  showed  what  he  could  really  do.  But  he  rapidly 
reverted  to  his  old  faults,  sending  the  ball  out  or  into 
the  net  time  after  time  until  his  less  of  the  fourth  set 
gave  the  victory  to  his  opponent.  And  so  the  cup  was 
lost — until  next  time.  Decidedly  this  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can year  at  athletics,  and  who  shall  say  when  inter- 
national sports  shall  become  once  more  a  possibility? 
Brookes  is  a  fine  tennis  player,  but  withal  a  some- 
what petulant  one.  In  point  of  fact  he  made  a  rather 
absurd  display  of  himself  in  his  effort  to  show  his  re- 
sentment at  the  applause  given  to  his  opponent.  Cer- 
tainly the  applause  was  distinctly  audible,  to  put  it 
mildly — audible,  I  mean,  about  as  far  away  as  Coney 
Island.  But  it  was  a  kindly  applause,  and  it  was  given 
not  so  much  to  Williams's,  play  as  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  him  and  helping  him  to  rid  himself  of 
what  was  evidently  a  fatal  nervousness.  But  Brookes 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  He  threw  down  his  racket  in 
evident  anger  and  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  which 
naturally  accentuated  the  noise.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  set.  which  was  the  one  set  won  by  Williams, 
there  was  naturally  an  outburst  of  cheering,  and  al- 
though both  players  were  entitled  to  rest  in  the  club 
house  P.mokcs  remained  in  the  court,  sat  down  on 
the  sand  box  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  It 
seemed  for  the  moment  that  he  was  grieving  over  the 
loss  '■:"  the  set  in  the  manner  of  childhood,  but  it  was 
actually  a  demonstration  against  the  applause.  After 
a  while  he  went  to  the  club  house,  and  when  he  re- 
appeared he  was  generously  greeted  with  some  of  the 
same  cheering  that  had  been  given  to  his  opponent. 
This  o   do   him   good,   and   his   cheerfulness 

finally  returned  after  he  had  won  the  match  and  re- 
ceived the  ovation  that  is  always  given  to  fine  play. 
whether  of  friend  or  for.  Then  he  went  over  to  the 
cup  anil  stroked  il  lovingly  as  though  greeting  an  old 
friend,  and  when  the  crowd  attempted  to  give  the 
tralasian  yell  he  waved  his  hand  with  a  quite  boyish 
cheerfulness  and  laughed  aloud. 

Ughlin's  play  against  Wilding  was  perhaps  the 
I  piece  of  tennis  ever  seen.  McLoughlin  seemed 
io  '.,  thoroughly  enjoying  himself,  changing  hi-  play 
tin.-  after  time  as  though  to  sho«  whal  he  could  do 
wb  n  he  was  |„it  to  it.  h,  the  third  set  McLoughlin 
scFnicl  to  lose  hold  of  himself  somewhat  and  was  con- 
se.,,iently  worsted,  but   after  the  rest   he   returned  and 


finished  his  contract  in  the  most  brilliant  possible  man- 
ner. It  was  warm  work  for  both  the  players,  as  warm 
as  it  could  possibly  be,  but  we  know  now.  what  indeed 
we  knew  before,  that  McLoughlin  is  the  finest  singles 
tennis  player  alive,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  continue  to  hold  that  place  for  years  to 
come.  Flaneur. 

Xew  York.  August  17.  1914. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Frank  E.  Mallett,  American  vice  consul  at  Buda- 
pest, speaks  Hungarian  fluently,  as  well  as  several 
other  languages,  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  Hun- 
gary, where  he  has  been  stationed  since  1906. 

Sigurdur  Eggerz,  just  appointed  minister  to  Iceland 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  has  been  for  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Alting,  and  has  always  voted  with  the 
home  rule  party.  He  is  a  jurist,  and  for  some  years  has 
been  the  judge  and  revenue  officer  of  the  district  of 
Skaptafell,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland. 

Captain  Moriyama  of  the  Japanese  warship  Idsumo, 
which  recently  visited  San  Francisco,  is  a  noted  figure 
in  the  Japanese  navy.  He  was  on  the  Takachiho  as 
sub-lieutenant  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war  and  was 
senior  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  LTriu  during  the  war 
with  Russia.  He  was  three  years  naval  attache  at 
Paris  and  two  years  chief  of  cabinet  of  the  Japanese 
minister  of  the  navy. 

Dr.  Louise  Pearce,  of  the  department  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has  been 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  fellow  to  that  of  assistant. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  an  appointment  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Simon  Flexner.  Before  going  to  New- 
York  she  was  the  only  woman  on  the  staff  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  the  first  woman  to  be  named  for 
membership  on  the  psychiatry  staff  of  the  Phipps  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Right  Honorable  John  Burns,  president  of  the 
British  local  government  board,  who  has  resigned  out 
of  disagreement  with  England's  war  policy,  entered 
Parliament  as  a  labor  representative  in  1S92,  and  he 
has  represented  Battersea  ever  since.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  cabinet  rank  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  in  1905.  and  has  been  continued  in  the  cabinet 
during  the  entire  term  of  the  Asquith  regime.  He  is  a 
noted  advocate  of  peace. 

General  Helmuth  von  Moltke.  chief  of  the  German 
general  staff  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Ger- 
man forces,  was  born  in  184S,  in  Gersdorf,  Mecklen- 
burg. He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Rendsberg  and 
became  a  cornet  on  April  1,  1869.  In  1870  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant  and  took  part  with  distinction 
in  the  war  against  France,  being  decorated  with  the 
Iron  Cross  of  the  second  class.  On  the  death  of  Field 
Marshal  von  Moltke,  his  uncle,  in  1891,  he  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Kaiser.  In  1896  he  became  major- 
general  and  commandant  at  Potsdam.  He  has  been 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  since  Februarv 
16,  1904. 

Jules  Joets,  the  young  artist  who  has  been  awarded 
the  national  art  prize  and  traveling  scholarship  by  the 
French  Council  of  Fine  Arts,  has  had  a  romantic  rise 
from  unfavorable  surroundings.  He  is  twenty-nine 
years  old  and  the  son  of  a  house  painter.  He  began 
life  by  working  with  his  father,  but  as  a  child  the  sight 
of  a  Rubens  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Omer  stirred  with- 
in him  the  desire  to  become  an  artist.  At  twenty,  how- 
ever, he  was  still  employed  as  a  house  decorator,  when 
an  artist  named  Guay  passing  through  the  Flemish  vil- 
lage of  Clairmarais,  where  Joets  lived,  was  struck  by 
the  young  man's  work  and  invited  him  to  spend  six 
weeks  at  his  studio. 

Arthur  Bailly-Blanchard,  recently  appointed  United 
States  minister  to  Haiti,  is  an  experienced  diplomat, 
and  Haitians  welcomed  him  from  the  first  as  being  able 
to  help  straighten  out  their  internal  difficulties.  Mr. 
Bailly-Blanchard  was  secretary  of  the  embassy  at 
Tokyo.  Japan,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  to  Haiti.  He  entered  the  government 
service  as  secretary  to  the  United  States  minister  to 
France  in  1885.  He  was  attache  to  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  Paris,  1898:  secretary  to  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference.  1907;  third  secretary  of  the  embassv 
at  Paris,  1900 :  afterward  rising  to  the  position  of  first 
secretary  of  that  embassy. 

Sir  Edward  Grey.  England's  man  of  the  hour,  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  caused  John  Morley  to  say 
twenty  years  ago.  "That  young  man  will  go  far — he 
will  be  prime  minister  some  day."  He  is  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  and  curiously  enough,  despite  the  position 
he  holds,  his  only  book  is  not  a  work  on  international 
diplomacy,  but  an  authoritative  treatise  on  flv  fishing. 
Sir  Edward  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  at  twenty  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy.  As  a  very 
young  man  he  was  as  fond  of  tennis  as  of  angling,  and 
won  the  amateur  championship  of  England.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907  is  regarded  as  the 
cornerstone  of  his  foreign  policy.  He  arranged  the 
meeting  of  the  King  and  the  Czar  at  Reval  and  the 
Czar  was  received  in  state  at  Cowes.  In  1911  he  gave 
hearty  support  to  President  Taft's  arbitration  proposal. 


The  Song  of  the  Camp. 
"Give  us  a  song!"  the  soldiers  cried. 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 

Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark   Redan,  in  silent  scoff. 
Lay,   grim  and  threatening,   under ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.     A  guardsman  said, 

"We   storm   the    forts    tomorrow ; 
Sing  while  we  may.  another  day 

Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon : 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And   from   the  banks   of    Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,   and   not  of  fame ; 

Forgot  was   Britain's  glory : 
Each   heart  recalled   a  different   name. 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song. 

Until   its  tender  passion 
Rose   like   an   anthem,   rich   and   strong, — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak. 

But,   as  the  song  grew  louder. 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond    the   darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers, 
While    the    Crimean    valleys    learned 

How    English    love   remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters. 
With  scream   of  shot,   and  burst  of  shell. 

And  bellowing  of  the   mortars  ! 

And   Irish   Nora's  eyes   are   dim 

For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory  ; 
And    English    Mary   mourns   for   him 

Who   sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers !  still  in  honored  rest 

Your  truth  and  valor  wearing: 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 

The  loving  are  the  daring.      — Bayard  Taylor. 


The  Fishing  Boy. 
My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach. 

As  near  the  ocean's  edge  as  I   can  go  ; 
My    tardy    steps    its    waves    sometimes    o'erreach. 

Sometimes    I   stay   to   let   them    overflow. 

My  sole  employment  is,   and  scrupulous  care. 

To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides. 
Each   smoother  pebble,  and  each   shell   more  rare, 

Which    ocean   kindly   to    my   hand   confides. 

I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore : 

They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea; 

Yet   oft  I   think  the   ocean   they've  sailed   o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  me. 

The   middle   sea    contains    no    crimson    dulse. 
Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view ; 

Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse, 

And    I    converse    with    many    a    shipwrecked    crew. 

And  since   in  life   I   loved  them  well, 
Let  me  in  death  lie  down  with  them, 

And  let  the  pines  and  tempests  swell 
Around   me   their  great   requiem. 

— Henry  David   Thoreait. 


Disarmament. 
"Put  up  the  sword  !"     The  voice  of  Christ  once  more 
Speaks,   in   the  pauses  of  the  cannon's  roar, 
O'er  fields  of  corn  by  fiery  sickles  reaped 
And  left  dry  ashes  :   over  trenches  heaped 
With   nameless   dead ;   o'er   cities  starving  slow 
Under  a  rain  of  fire  :  through  wards  of  woe 
Down  which  a  groaning  diapason  runs 
From   tortured    brothers,   husbands,  lovers,   sons 
Of  desolate  women  in  their  far-off  homes. 
Waiting  to  hear  the  step  that  never  comes  ! 
O.  men  and  brothers  !  let  that  voice  be  heard, 
War  fails,   try  peace ;  put  up   the  useless  sword ! 

Fear  not  the  end.    There  is  a  story  told 

In    Eastern    tents,    when    autumn    nights    grow    cold. 

And   round   the  fire   the   Mongol   shepherds  sit 

With    grave   responses   listening  unto   it : 

Once,  on  the  errands  of  his  mercy  bent, 

Buddha,  the  holy  and  benevolent. 

Met   a   fell   monster,   huge  and  fierce  of  look, 

Whose  awful  voice  the  hills  and  forests  shook. 

"O,   son  of  peace!"  the  giant  cried,  "thy  fate 

Is  sealed  at  last,  and  love  shall  yield  to  hate." 

The   unarmed   Buddha   looking,   with   no   trace 

Of  fear  or  anger,  in  the  monster's  face. 

In   pity   said :      "Poor  friend,   even  thee   I  love." 

Lo  !   as  he  spake  the  sky-tall   terror   sank 

To  hand-breadth  size :  the  huge  abhorrence  shrank 

Into   the    form    and   fashion    of   a   dove : 

And  where  the  thunder  of  its  rage  was  heard. 

Circling   above  him   sweetly  sang  the  bird  : 

"Hate  hath  no  harm  for  love,"  so  ran  the  song : 

"And  peace  unweaponed  conquers  every  wrong." 

— John    Greenleaf    IVhitticr. 


Two  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland, which  constitute  the  Connellsville  coking  dis- 
trict, had  a  combined  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
1913  of  over  65.850,000  short  tons,  within  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  West  Virginia,  the  second 
coal-producing  state  in  the  Union. 


California  is  unique  among  the  salt-producing  states 
in  that  the  great  bulk  of  her  salt  comes  from  sea  water, 
being  obtained  by  solar  evaporation  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  near  Long  Beach,  and  near  San  Diego. 


August  29,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  VANISHED  MESSENGER. 


E.  Phillips    Oppenheim    Tells    a    Story    of   Love    and    Inter- 
national Diplomacy. 


First  let  us  congratulate  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  , 
on   his    return   to    the   novel    of    political    intrigue    and  i 
diplomacy  after  his  incursion  into  other  and  less  fruit-  I 
ful  fields.     A  second  word  of  congratulation  is  due  to  I 
a  forecast  of  the  present  situation  in  Europe   that  is 
accurate  enough  to  arrest  the  attention,  but  not  accurate  | 
enough  to  belong  to  the  predictions  that  are  made  after  I 
the  event.     Mr.  Oppenheim  suggests  a  European  coali-  | 
tion  against  England  and  a  meeting  at  The  Hague  of  j 
all  the  European  powers  with  the  exception  of  Great  ' 
Britain.     The  situation,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
is  to  be  saved  by  a  message  brought  from  Washington 
by  an  American  diplomat,  and  it  is  upon  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  this  diplomat,  Mr.  John  P.  Dunster. 
that  the  story  turns.     If  Mr.  Dunster's  journey  can  be 
frustrated   or   interrupted   it  must  go   hard   with    Eng- 
land.    If  he  succeeds  in  reaching  his  goal  the  enemies 
of  England  will  be  baffled.     It  is  an  idea  exactly  con- 
sonant with  the  author's  genius,  which  has  always  been 
somewhat  of  the  prescient  order. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  Englishman  named 
Hamel,  who  has  just  returned  from  foreign  travel  and 
who  is  about  to  visit  Norfolk  in  order  to  inspect  a 
small  property  left  to  him  by  his  father.  Meeting  his 
friend  Kinsley  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Hamel  learns 
that  he  can  be  of  some  service  in  Norfolk  by  observing 
the  movements  of  the  mysterious  Miles  Fentolin,  who  is 
suspected  of  illicit  activities  of  the  espionage  kind. 
Kinsley  explains  to  his  friend  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  coalition  against  England  that  is  being  hatched 
at  The  Hague: 

"We  know,"  he  repliedj  "that  a  very  great  man  from 
Russia,  a  greater  still  from  France,  a  minister  from  Austria, 
a  statesman  from  Italy,  and  an  envoy  from  Japan,  have  been 
invited  to  meet  a  German  minister  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention,  even  to  you.  The  subject  of  their  proposed  discus- 
sion has  never  been  breathed.  One  can  only  suspect.  When 
I  tell  you  that  no  one  from  this  country  was  invited  to  the 
conference,  I  think  you  will  be  able,  broadly  speaking,  to 
divine  its  purpose.  The  clouds  have  been  gathering  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  we  have  only  buried  our  heads  a  little 
deeper  in  the  sands.  We  have  had  our  chances  and  wilfully 
chucked  them  away.  National  Service  or  three  more  army 
corps  four  years  ago  would  have  brought  us  an  alliance 
which  would  have  meant  absolute  safety  for  twenty-one  years. 
You  know  what  happened.  We  have  lived  through  many 
rumors  and  escaped,  more  narrowly  than  most  people  realize, 
a  great  many  dangers,  but  there  is  every  indication  this  time 
that  the  end  is  really  coming." 

Information  with  regard  to  the  crisis  is  of  the  scan- 
tiest kind,  the  only  available  facts  having  come  through 
this  very  man  Fentolin,  who  is  thus  suspected  of  play- 
ing a  double  role  and  of  misleading  his  own  country 
as  to  the  diplomatic  situation: 

"Our  information  is  miserably  scanty,"  Kinsley  admitted. 
"Curiously  enough,  the  man  who  must  know  most  about  the 
whole  thing  is  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  most  curious  mor- 
tals in  the  British  Empire.  A  spy  of  his  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing more  than  any  of  our  people,  and  without  being  arrested, 
too." 

"And  who  is  this  singular  person?"  Hamel  asked. 

"A  man  of  whom  you,  I  suppose,  never  heard,"  Kinsley 
replied.  "His  name  is  Fentolin — Miles  Fentolin — and  he  lives 
somewhere  down  in  Norfolk.  He  is  one  of  the  strangest 
characters  that  ever  lived,  stranger  than  any  effort  of  fiction 
I  ever  met  with.  He  was  in  the  Foreign  Office  once,  and 
every  one  was  predicting  for  him  a  brilliant  career.  Then 
there  was  an  accident — let  me  see,  it  must  have  been  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago — and  he  had  to  have  both  his  legs 
amputated.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of  mystery 
connected  with  it.  Since  then  he  has  buried  himself  in  the 
country.  I  don't  think,  in  fact,  that  he  ever  moves  outside 
his  place ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  has  managed  to  keep 
in  touch   with    all   the  political   movements   of   the   day." 

Fentolin's  plan  is  at  all  costs  to  prevent  Mr.  Dunster 
from  reaching  The  Hague  with  the  mysterious  message 
from  Washington  which  is  to  upset  the  plans  of  the 
coalition.  In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  he  sends  his 
nephew  to  intercept  the  emissary  and  purloin  his  papers, 
and  fate  favors  him  to  an  unforeseen  extent.  Gerald 
Fentolin  not  only  ingratiates  himself  with  his  victim 
and  secures  an  invitation  to  share  the  special  train  that 
is  taking  him  across  England,  but  as  the  result  of  a  rail- 
road accident  in  which  Mr.  Dunster  is  injured  the  un- 
lucky American  finds  himself  an  inmate  of  Fentolin's 
house  in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  has  been  taken  on  an 
assumedly  benevolent  motive.  Dunster  then  finds  that 
he  is  practically  a  prisoner  in  Fentolin's  hands  and  that 
his  plea  of  the  urgency  of  his  errand  is  disregarded,  at 
first   politely,    and   then   peremptorily: 

"Look  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
force  me  to  give  myself  away  like  this,  but,  after  all,  you  are 
an  Englishman,  with  a  stake  in  your  country,  and  I  presume 
you  don't  want  her  to  take  a  back  seat  for  the  next  few 
generations.  Listen  here.  It's  to  save  your  country  that  I 
want  to  get  to  The  Hague  without  a  second's  delay.  I  tell 
you  that  if  I  don't  get  there,  if  the  message  I  convey  doesn't 
reach  its  destination,  you  may  find  an  agreement  signed 
between  certain  powers  which  will  mean  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic humiliation  which  Great  Britain  has  ever  known.  Aye, 
and  more  than  that !"  Mr.  Dunster  continued.  "It  may  be 
that  the  bogey  you've  been  setting  before  yourself  for  all 
these  years  may  trot  out  into  life,  and  you  may  find  St. 
David's  Hall  a  barrack  for  German  soldiers  before  many 
months  have  passed." 

Mr.    Fentolin   shook   his  head   in   gentle   disbelief. 

"You  are  speaking  to  one,"  he  declared,  "who  knows  more 
of  the  political  situation  than  you  imagine.  In  my  younger 
days  I  was  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Since  my  unfortunate  ac- 
cident I  have  preserved  the  keenest  interest  in  politics.  I 
tell  you   frankly  that  I  do  not  believe  you.     As  the  powers 


are  grouped  at  present   I   do  not  believe  in   the  possibility   of 
a  successful  invasion  of  this  country." 

"Perhaps  not,"  Mr.  Dunster  replied  eagerly,  "but  the  group- 
ing of  the  powers  as  it  has  existed  during  the  last  few  years 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change.  I  can  not  take  you  wholly 
into  my  confidence.  I  can  only  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
as  a  friend  to  your  country  that  the  message  I  carry  is  her 
only  salvation.  Having  told  you  as  much  as  that,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  asking  too  much  if  I  ask  you  for  my  clothes 
and  dressing-case,  and  for  the  fastest  motor-car  you  can 
furnish  me  with.  I  guess  I  can  get  from  here  to  Yarmouth, 
and  from  there  I  can  charter  something  which  will  take  mc 
to  the  other  side." 

The  kernel  of  Dunster's  message  to  The  Hague  is  in 
the  form  of  a  single  code  word,  and  Fentolin  is  resolved 
to  secure  this  word  at  all  costs.  Throwing  off  all  pre- 
tense of  benevolence,  Fentolin  threatens  him  with  con- 
finement until  he  shall  have  divulged  his  secret.  "I 
am  not  a  betting  man,"  he  says,  "but  I  am  prepared  to 
bet  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  one  that  you  have  made 
your  last  communication  with  the  outside  world  until 
I  say  the  word" : 

Mr.  Fentolin  sat  very  quietly  in  his  chair. 

"You  mean,  then,"  he  asked,  "that  you  do  not  intend  to 
humor  me  in  this  little  matter?" 

"I  do  not  intend,"  Mr.  Dunster  assured  him,  "to  part  with 
that  word  to  you  or  to  any  one  else  in  the  world.  When  my 
message  has  been  presented  to  the  person  to  whom  it  has 
been  addressed,  when  my  trust  is  discharged,  then  and  then 
only  shall  I  send  that  cablegram.  That  moment  can  only 
arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey." 

Mr.  Fentolin  leaned  now  a  little  forward  in  his  chair. 
His  face  was  still  smooth  and  expressionless,  but  there  was 
a  queer  sort  of  meaning  in  his  words. 

"The  end  of  your  journey,"  he  said  grimly,  "may  be 
nearer   than   you   think." 

"If  I  am  not  heard  of  in  The  Hague  tomorrow  at  the 
latest,"  Mr.  Dunster  pointed  out,  "remember  that  before 
many  more  hours  have  passed,  I  shall  be  searched  for,  even 
to   the   far   corners   of  the   earth." 

"Let  me  assure  you,"  Mr.  Fentolin  promised  serenely, 
"that  though  your  friends  search'  for  you  up  in  the  skies  or 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  will  not  find  you.  My 
hiding-places  are  not  as  other  people's." 

Mr.  Dunster  beat  lightly  with  his  square,  blunt  forefinger 
upon  the  table  which  stood  by  his  side. 

"That's  not  the  sort  of  talk  I  understand,"  he  declared 
curtly.  "Let  us  understand  one  another,  if  we  can.  What  is 
to  happen  to  me,  if   I  refuse  to  give  you  that  word?" 

Mr.  Fentolin  held  his  hand  in  front  of  his  eyes,  as  though 
to   shut   out   some  unwelcome  vision. 

"Dear  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "how  unpleasant?  Why  should 
you  force  me  to  disclose  my  plans?  Be  content,  dear  Mr. 
Dunster,  with  the  knowledge  of  this  one  fact :  we  can  not 
part  with  you.  I  have  thought  it  over  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion  ;  always  presuming," 
he  went  on,  "that  the  knowledge  of  that  little  word  of  which 
we  have  spoken  of  remains  in  its  secret  chamber  of  your 
memory." 

Murder  is  an  insignificant  incident  to  the  surprising 
Fentolin  in  the  pursuit  of  his  plans.  He  has  resolved 
that  Dunster  shall  not  deliver  his  message  and  that  he 
himself  by  the  use  of  the  code  word  shall  be  empowered 
to  manipulate  the  fate  of  nations  according  to  his  own 
malign  will.  Is  it  likely,  he  asks  his  victim,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  to  take  such  enormous  risks  and  be 
yet  unprepared  to  run  the  final  risks  of  life  and  death 

Mr.  Dunster  had  forgotten  his  extinct  cigar.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  remove  his  eyes  from  Mr.  Fentolin's  face.  He 
was  half  fascinated,  half  stirred  with  a  vague,  mysterious 
fear.  Underneath  these  wild  words  ran  always  that  hard 
note   of  truth. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  earnest,"  he  muttered. 

"I  am,"  Mr.  Fentolin  assured  him  quietly.  "I  have  more 
than  once  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  death  of 
those  who  have  crossed  my  purposes.  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
weakness  of  Nero.  Suffering  and  death  are  things  of  joy  to 
me.     There !" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  Mr.  Dunster  said  slowly,  "that  I  ought 
not  to   wring  your   neck." 

Mr.  Fentolin  smiled.  His  chair  receded  an  inch  or  two. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  his  expression  had  seemed  more 
seraphic. 

"There  is  no  emergency  of  that  sort,"  he  remarked,  "for 
which  I  am  not  prepared." 

His  little  revolver  gleamed  for  a  minute  beneath  his  cuff. 
He  backed  his  chair  slowly  and  with  wonderful  skill  towards 
the   door. 

"We  will  fix  the  period  of  your  probation,  Mr.  Dunster,  at 
— say,  twenty-four  hours,"  he  decided.  "Please  make  your 
self  until  then  entirely  at  home.  My  cook,  my  cellar,  my 
cigar  cabinets,  are  at  your  disposal.  If  some  happy  impulse," 
he  concluded,  "should  show  you  the  only  reasonable  course 
by  dinnertime,  it  would  give  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  have 
you  join  us  at  that  meal.  I  can  promise  you  a  cheque  be- 
neath your  plate  which  even  you  might  think  worth  con- 
sidering, wine  in  your  glass  which  kings  might  sigh  for, 
cigars  by  your  side  which  even  your  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
could  not  buy.     Au  revoir  !" 

The  door  opened  and  closed.  Mr.  Dunster  sat  staring  into 
the  open  space  like  a  man  still  a   little  dazed. 

Fentolin's  nephew,  Gerald,  has  been  a  reluctant  and 
unwilling  participant  in  his  uncle's  nefarious  schemes 
that  he  only  partially  understands,  and  the  worm  turns 
when  he  accidentally  intercepts  a  wireless  message  that 
is  clearly  traitorous: 

On  the  knoll,  two  of  the  wireless  operators  were  already 
at  work.  Mr.  Fentolin  sat  in  his  chair  below,  watching, 
The  blue  sparks  were  flashing.  A  message  was  just  being 
delivered.  Presently  Mr.  Fentolin  turned  his  chair,  and  with 
Meekins  by  his  side,  made  his  way  back  to  the  house.  He 
passed  along  the  hall  and  into  his  study.  Gerald,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  the  dining-room,  heard  the  ring  of  the  tele- 
phone bell  and  the  call  for  the  trunk  special  line.  He  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment.  Then  he  made  his  way  slowly  down 
towards  the  study  and  stood  outside  the  door,  listening.  In 
a  moment  he  heard  Mr.  Fentolin's  clear  voice,  very  low  yet 
very   penetrating. 

"The  Mediterranean  Fleet  will  be  forty-seven  hours  be- 
fore it  comes  together,"  was  the  message  he  heard.  "The 
Channel  Fleet  will  manoeuvre  off  Sheerness,  waiting  for  it. 
The  North  Sea  Fleet  is  seventeen  units  under  nominal 
strength." 

Gerald  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  slowly  and  entered. 
Mr.  Fentolin  was  just  replacing  the  receiver  on  its  stand. 
He  looked  up  at  his  nephew,  and  his  eyebrows  came  to- 
gether. 


"What  do  you  mean  by  this?"  he  demanded.     "Don 
know  that  I  allow  no  one  in  here  when  I  am  telephoning  on 
the   private   wire?" 

Gerald  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  summoned  up  all 
his  courage. 

"It  is  because  I  have  heard  what  you  were  saying  over 
the  telephone  that  I  am  here,"  he  declared.  "I  want  to  know 
to  whom  you  were  sending  that  message  which  you  have 
intercepted   outside." 

In  the  meantime  Hamel  has  been  a  puzzled  and  in- 
credulous spectator  of  the  events  carried  out  before  his 
eyes  -and  it  may  be  admitted  that  Hamel  is  rather  a 
stupid  young  man,  although  his  sudden  infatuation  for 
Fentolin's  niece  may  account  for  much.  But  at  last 
Hamel  discovers  that  Dunster  is  actually  imprisoned 
in  a  sort  of  underground  room  in  connection  with  his 
own  property,  a  room  that  he  had  allowed  Fentolin  to 
use  for  some  supposedly  scientific  experiments.  This 
room  is  reached  through  a  trap  door  and  by  means  of 
a  ladder,  and  when  Hamel  watches  a  terrible  midnight 
scene  between  Fentolin  and  his  victim  he  secures  a  de- 
cidedly neat  coup  by  withdrawing  the  ladder  and  so 
trapping  the  unspeakable  Fentolin  and  his  criminal  as- 
sistants: 

Mr.  Fentolin's  speech  came  to  an  abrupt  termination.  A 
convulsive  movement  of  Meekins',  an  expression  of  blank 
amazement  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Sarson,  had  suddenly 
checked  the  words  upon  his  lips.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
in  the  direction  towards  which  they  had  been  gazing,  towards 
which  in  fact,  at  that  moment,  Meekins,  with  a  low  cry,  had 
made  a  fruitless  spring.  The  ladder  down  which  they  had 
descended  was  slowly  disappearing.  Meekins,  with  a  jump, 
missed  the  last  rung  by  only  a  few  inches.  Some  unseen 
hand  was  drawing  it  up.  Already  the  last  few  feet  were 
vanishing  in  mid-air.  Mr.  Fentolin  sat  quite  quiet  and  still. 
He  looked  through  the  trap-door  and   saw  Hamel. 

"Most  ingenious  and,  I  must  confess,  most  successful,  my 
young  friend !"  he  exclaimed  pleasantly.  "When  you  have 
made  the  ladder  quite  secure,  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  discuss  this  little  matter  with  us?" 

There  was  no  immediate  reply.  The  eyes  of  all  four  men 
were  turned  now  upon  that  empty  space  through  which  the 
ladder  had  finally  disappeared.  Mr.  Fentolin's  fingers  dis- 
appeared within  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  Something  very 
bright  was  glistening  in  his  hand  when   he   withdrew  it. 

"Come  and  parley  with  us,  Mr.  Hamel,"  he  begged.  "You 
will    not   find    us   unreasonable." 

Hamel's  voice  came  back  in  reply,  but  Hamel  himself  kept 
well   away  from  the  opening. 

"The  conditions,"  he  said,  "are  unpropitious.  A  little  time 
for  reflection  will  do  you  no  harm." 

The  trap-doors  were  suddenly  closed.  Mr.  Fentolin's  face, 
as  he  looked  up,  became  diabolic. 

"We  are  trapped !"  he  muttered ;  "caught  like  rats  in  a 
hole!" 

Fentolin's  end  is  as  dramatic  as  his  life,  although 
we  may  confess  that  we  would  rather  have  seen  the 
end  attained  in  more  legitimate  ways.  Evidently  the 
man  is  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  blood  lust,  not  only  com- 
mitting murder  in  support  of  his  political  schemes,  but 
also  for  a  mere  love  of  killing.  Escaping  from  the 
prison  to  which  Hamel's  somewhat  belated  enterprise 
has  confined  him,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a 
number  of  the  Norfolk  fisher  folk,  who  have  discovered 
that  by  means  of  a  movable  beacon  he  has  deliberately 
lured  some  of  the  local  boatmen  to  their  death  upon 
the  rocks.  Hannah  Cox,  who  has  thus  lost  her  three 
sons  and  who  becomes  partially  demented  by  grief,  is 
the  one  to  make  the  fateful  discovery,  and  she  now 
seizes  the  wretched  Fentolin,  throws  him  into  her 
boat,  and  rapidly  rows  to  the  spot  where  the  fatal  rocks 
just  show  their  teeth  beneath   the   waves: 

Then  they  saw  her  stoop  down,  and  once  more  with  that 
almost  superhuman  strength  which  seemed  to  belong  to  her 
for  those  few  moments,  she  lifted  the  strange  object  who 
lay  cowering  there,  high  above  her  head.  From  the  shore 
they  realized  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  a  great  shout 
arose.  She  stood  on  the  side  of  the  boat  and  jumped,  holding 
her  burden  tightly  in  her  arms.  So  they  went  down  and 
disappeared. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  younger  fishermen  were  in  the  water 
even  before  the  grim  spectacle  was  ended  ;  another  ran  for 
a  boat  that  was  moored  a  little  way  down  the  beach.  But 
from  the  first  the  search  was  useless.  Only  Jacob,  who  was 
a  person  afflicted  with  many  superstitions,  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead  as  he  leaned  over  the  bow  of  his  boat  and 
looked   down    into    that    fathomless   space. 

"I  heard  her  singing,  her  or  her  wraith,"  he  swore  after- 
wards. "I'll  never  forget  the  moment  I  looked  down  and 
down,  and  the  water  seemed  to  grow  clearer,  and  I  saw  her 
walking  there  at  the  bottom  among  the  rocks,  with  him  over 
her  back,  singing  as  she  went,  looking  everywhere  for  George 
and  the   boys  !" 

But  if  indeed  his  eyes  were  touched  with  fire  at  thai  mo- 
ment, no  one  else  in  the  world  saw  anything  more  of  Miles 
Fentolin. 

Probably  Mr.  Oppenheim  would  be  the  last  to  main- 
tain that  his  novels  constitute  great  fiction  or  that  they 
serve  other  than  the  end  of  temporary  amusement, 
with  a  glimpse  that  is  not  wholly  imaginary  into  the 
depths  of  European  diplomacies.  None  the  less  they 
are  capital  pieces  of  work,  invariably  robust  and  whole- 
some, and  marked  by  a  constructive  skill  that  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended.  At  the  time  when  the  novel 
shows  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent  tin;  disease 
of  morbidity  and  introspection  it  is  well  that  we  should 
have  such  stories  as  this  of  the  grvul  game,  stories 
wherein  men  and  women  do  great  things,  if  not  credit- 
able ones,  and  where  life  and  death  are  the  stakes  at 
hazard.  And  we  may  surmise  that  the  great  game  of 
international  diplomacy  is  not  always  wholly  unlike  the 
vivid  pictures  drawn   for  us  by  Mr.  Oppenheim. 

The  Vanished  Messenger.  By  E.  Phillips  '  Ippen- 
heim.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


The  first  warship  to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal 
was  the  Peruvian  destroyer,   Teniente  Rodrigucs. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Two  in  the  Wilderness. 
The    way    of   a-  man    with    a    maid    on    the 
-n  prairies,  where  there  are  no  particu- 
lar laws,  always  makes  good  reading.     In  this 
story    Mr.    Stanley    Washburn,    already    well 
known  for  good  yarns  of  this  kind,  introduces 
the  plight  of  a  young  girl  who  finds  her. 
pendent  for  guidance  and  protection  on 
a  man   whom  she  has  treated  insolently,   and 
who  now  proceeds  to  show  her  that  he  intends 
to    be    master    in    everything    relating    to    the 
craft   of  the  woods,   where  social  distinctions 
are    apt    to    lose    some   of    their    weight.      Of 
course  we  know  exactly  what  will  happen  to 
this   interesting  couple.     Any   sort   of  novelty 
in   this  respect  would  be  rightly  resented,  but 
while  we  see  their  destination  we  like  to  ob- 
sen  e     the     successive    steps    by    which    they 
reach  it. 

Two  in  the  WlLDEKNBSS.  By  Stanley  Wash- 
burn. Philadelphia:  I.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

Immigration. 

It  is  natural  and  even  fitting  that  Mary 
Antin  should  make  so  impassioned  a  plea  for 
an  unrestricted  immigration.  If  all  immi- 
grants were  like  Mary  Antin  there  would  be 
no  immigration  laws  at  all.  We  should  be 
sending  emissaries  into  the  lanes  and  fields  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  come  in. 

The  author  at  least  is  frank.  She  takes 
her  stand  upon  the  general  principles  of  na- 
tional benevolence  as  laid  down  in  the  great 
national  documents,  and  she  says :  "I  should 
not  hesitate  to  insist  on  a  generous  attitude 
toward  the  foreigner,  even  if  it  imposed  on 
our  own  people  all  the  hardships  which  are 
alleged  to  be  the  result  of  immigration.  We 
may  therefore  put  upon  one  side  her  conten- 
tion that  such  hardships  are  largely  illusion- 
ary  and  regard  her  book  as  a  plea  for  ad- 
hesion to  the  principle  of  unrestricted  admis- 
sion without  reference  to  its  results  on  Ameri- 
can  economic  conditions. 

As  such  the  book  must  speak  for  itself.  It 
asks  us  to  choose  between  a  hard  necessi- 
tarianism and  an  altruism  that  disregards 
material  results.  It  will  not  be  without  its 
effect  upon  the  reader,  although  we  ma> 
doubt  it  the  present  epoch  of  commercialism 
and  industrialism  will  prove  sensitive  to  any 
influences  save  those  of  a  visible  and  ma- 
terial self-interest. 

They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.  By  Mary 
Antin.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1 
net. 


_rded  as  non-existent  except  as  an  in- 
spiring memory'-  Once  more  all  this  may  be 
very  good  and  wise — although  personally  we 
think  it  to  be  very  bad  and  foolish — but  why  is 
all  this  put  forward  as  a  prospectus  for  the 
America  of  the  future,  and  why  is  it  called 
Christianity?  Is  it  really  inevitable  that  the 
American  nation  must  one  day  agree  with 
Dr.  Coit,  that  it  must  one  day  accept  Coitism 
as  its  collective  faith?  Now  if  Dr.  Coit  had 
put  all  this  forward  as  a  sort  of  personal 
apologia  or  confession  we  should  read  it  with 
respect  and  interest,  but  the  tranquil  assump- 
tion by  an  individual  that  his  own  particular 
religious  opinions  must  constitute  a  sort  of 
national  model,  a  sort  of  national  beacon,  is 
a  little  repugnant.  Does  Dr.  Coit  see  any 
signs  that  humanity,  or  American  humanity. 
is  receding  from  the  superhumanism  that  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Christianity  and  of 
all  other  religions?  On  the  contrary  super- 
humanism  seems  to  be  gaining  on  every  hand. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  least  evidence  that  Dr. 
Coit's  "prospectus'*  is  likely  to  be  accepted. 
There  is  less  support  of  this  sort  of  spiritual 
utilitarianism  now  than  there  was  ten  years 
ago.  Superhumanism  is  advancing,  not  re- 
ceding. There  may  be  a  little  company  of  the 
elect  surrounding  Dr.  Coit  and  persuading  him 
that  they  are  pioneers  of  public  opinion,  but 
if  he  were  to  acquaint  himself  better  with  the 
recent  conclusions  of  scientific  leaders,  with 
the  recent  trend  away  from  materialism,  he 
would  certainly  find  scant  consolation  for  the 
future  of  this  strange  new  "spirituality"  of 
which  he  offers  us  the  "prospectus."  But  none 
the  less  these  extraordinary  demerits  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Coit's  gen- 
eral survey  of  ethical  conditions  in  America  , 
is  of  the  highest  value  and  expressed  with 
the  energy,  the  erudition,  and  the  literary 
grace  with  which  his  writings  have  familiar-  j 
ized  us. 

The  Soul  of  America.     By  Stanton  Coit.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  §2  net 


The  Soul  of  America. 
We  have  grown  so  used  to  the  religious 
and  social  writer  who  confidently  predicts  that 
the  national  religion  will  presently  be  exactly 
modeled  upon  his  own  individual  faith — must 
indeed  be  so  modeled — that  we  can  easily 
view  with  tolerance  and  even  amusement  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit's  "constructive  essay  in  the  so- 
ciology of  religion."  But  his  book,  he  tells 
us,  is  not  a  Forecast.  It  is  a  Prospectus.  It 
is  a  scheme  for  "conserving  and  developing 
the  Spiritual  Resources  of  America,"  and  this 
scheme  appears  to  consist  of  a  general  adop- 
tion of  Dr.  Coit's  own  personal  religion,  if 
indeed  his  somewhat  materialistic  philosophy" 
can  at  all  be  called  by  the  name  of  religion. 
What  he  would  do  with  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  just  what  he  believes  is  not  made 
clear.  Possibly  he  relies  upon  a  dawning  and 
redemptive  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  dis- 
agreement. 

But  why  does  Dr.  Coit  talk  so  much  of 
anity?  Why  not  find  some  new  name 
for  a  new  religion  that  does  not  bear  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  Christianity?  Thus 
told  that  the  new  religion  involves 
"the  elimination  of  every  trace  of  trust  in 
"moral  intelligences  who  are  not  members  of 
human  society."  that  is  to  say  who  are  not 
now  living  men.  Now  this  may  be  a  very- 
good  thing,  but  why  call  it  Christianity,  seeing 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  a  trust  in 
"moral  intelligences  who  arc  not  members  of 
human  society"?  Why  not  call  it  Coitism, 
and  establish  it  by  law  with  pains  and  penal- 
r  heresy,  since  w.e  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  other  way  in  which  hum.tti 

pcrsuailcd    to   abandon    their    faith    in 
i    intelligences   who   arc   not    member  of 
■;. ."      Certainly    there    is    no    evi- 
dence that  they  are  likely  to  do  so.     More- 
ma    that    the    elimination    recom- 
I   l>y    l>r.  Coit   includes  the   elimination 
i -t    himself    from    this    stt 

■    may  continue  to  believe  in  the 

cal    Christ    and    gain    such    comfort    as 

may    be    from    that    belief,    but    "for    the    very 

r   that   sublime   heritage   it   will    refuse 

■j.eration    or    render 

him   gratitude   for   any   benefit   which   he   may 

be   conferring    upon    society   since   his   death." 

does    not    deny    the    continued    indi- 

vidualized    existence    cither   of   Christ   or   of 

Imt  since  thi 

te   after   death    or   inherit    property    w« 

refuse  to  them  any  part  or  lot   in 

t'  ■  ROvcrnracnt  of  the  world.     They  are   rc- 

n  wed  from  the  "political  and  biological   fel 

■•-hip  of  human  society."  and  must  therefore 


The  Forest  Maiden. 
This  rather  silly  story  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  a  hunter  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of 
British  Columbia  who  finds  a  secluded  do- 
;  main  with  three  inhabitants  who  introduce 
;  themselves  as  Adam,  and  Eve,  and  Lilith, 
miraculously  preserved  since  early  days  and 
waiting  to  replenish  the  world  with  a  new 
humanity.  After  all  sorts  of  extraordinary' 
adventures  Kenmore  discovers  that  the  two 
women  have  been  hypnotized  into  an  identi- 
fication with  their  strange  parts  by  the  gloomy 
fanatic  who  calls  himself  Adam,  and  then  of 
course  there  is  a  rescue,  a  restoration  to  the 
world,  and  the  inevitable  marriage  with  Lilith. 
The  story  has  the  merit  of  a  certain  wild 
fancy,  but  even  this  merit  is  obscured  by  its 
preposterous  absurdity. 

Thj:    Forest    Maiden.      Ey    Lee    Robinet.      Chi- 
cago: Browne  &  Howell  Company;  $1.25  net. 


sension  to  labor  conclaves  in  the  past  and  it 
is  these  forces  that  are  still  in  our  midst. 

The  author's  work  is  a  history  rather  than 
a  plea.  He  shows  the  outbreaks  of  violence 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and 
the  causes  that  gave  them  "birth.  He  de- 
scribes the  struggle  between  Bakounin  and 
Marx,  the  differences  between  the  new  and 
the  old  Anarchism,  and  the  events  that  have 
marked  the  rival  propagandas  in  America. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success 
of  Socialism.  He  sees  the  Socialists  of  the 
world,  resolved  to  win  by  peace  and  therefore 
indifferent  to  insult  and  repression,  simply 
moving  on  and  on  "with  the  patience  and  the 
meekness  of  a  people  with  the  vision  that  they 
are  soon  to  inherit  the  earth."  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  book  is  written  with  clarity, 
intensity,  and  fervor,  and  however  heartily 
we  may  disagree  with  its  spirit  and  intention 
it  is  none  the  less  one  to  read  and  to  keep. 

Violence  and  the  Labor  Movement.  Ey 
Robert  Hunter.  New  York;  The  Macmilfan  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net 

The  Deaf. 
This  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Harry  Best  is 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  already  set  by 
Cro well's  Library  of  Economics,  a  now  sub- 
stantial shelf  that  the  economist  and  sociolo- 
gist can  not  afford  to  overlook.  Mr.  Best 
thinks  that  the  deaf  have  not  yet  received 
their  full  share  of  kindly  attention,  perhaps 
because  their  deprivation  is  less  evident  and 
also  because  it  removes  them  from  the  usual 
avenues  of  intercourse.  He  divides  his  book 
into  two  parts.  First  ascertaining  who  are 
meant  by  the  ''deaf"  and  how  many  of  them 
there  are,  he  asks  whether  the  deaf  are  to 
be  considered  a  permanent  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  whether  society  may  have  means  at 
hand  to  eliminate  or  prevent  deafness.  And 
here  it  may  be  said  to  the  author's  credit  that 
he  does  not  suggest  that  we  "pass  a  law." 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  provision  that  has  been  made  for 
the  instruction  of  deaf  children.  The  au- 
thor's conclusions  are  strictly  conservative 
and  rational  and  his  facts  are  liberally  fur- 
nished and  unimpeachable. 

The  Deaf:  Their  Position  in  Society.  By 
Harry  Best.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    $2  net. 


Confederate  Portraits. 
When    Mr.    Gamaliel    Bradford    wrote    his 
"Lee  the  American"  he  showed  his  thorough 
equipment   for  the  biographical  task,   and   his 
unusual   ability   not   only  to   record   facts,   but 
to  translate   character.     A   further  volume  of 
I  the  same  kind   from  his  pen  is  therefore  pe- 
culiarly  welcome  in   that   it   deals,    not   with 
one  man  only,  but  with  the  group  that  repre- 
sented    the     Southern     military     spirit     and  ! 
genius.     The  men  studied  here  are  Johnston, 
Stuart,     Longstreet,      Beauregard,     Benjamin, 
Stephens,    Tombs,   and    Semmes.      A    conclud- 
ing chapter  is  devoted  to  the  battle  of  Gettys-  ■ 
burg,  the  final  struggle  which  united  the  great  ; 
careers  of  so  many  men  in  a  climax  of  glori- 
ous tragedy. 

Confederate  Portraits.     By  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Jr.       Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Company;     $2.50 


Violence  and  Labor. 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter  has  written  a  book  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  estimate 
the  forces  that  make  respectively  for  peace 
and  war  in  the  labor  movements  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  advocacy  of  law-breaking,  we  are 
reminded,  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
first    ureal    international    parliament   of   labor, 

i  and  "the  Socialist  party  of  every  country  in 
the  civilized  world  has  since  uniformly  and 
emphatically  rejected  that  policy."  At  the 
same  time  the  author  by  no  means  excludes 
violence  from  the  armory  of  the  Socialist 
party.  Its  use  will  be  determined  by  events, 
and  conditions  may  arise  at  the  bidding  of 
i  he  dominant  class  "where  no  organization. 
however   powerful,    could   prevent   the   masses 

!  from  breaking  into  an  open  and  bloody  con- 
flict." None  the  less  it  may  be  said  truly 
that  Socialism  repudiates  violence  while  An- 
archism advocates  it,  and  it  must  be  so,  since 
Socialism  looks  upon  all  social  evils  as  in  the 
main  the  result  of  economic  and  social  laws, 
and  the  attack  must  therefore  be  directed 
against  laws  and  not  against  individuals. 
But  the  Anarchist  looks  upon  all  social  evils 
as  the  result  of  individual  wrongdoing  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  left  but  hatred  of 

j  those  individuals  and  a  desire  to  remove 
them.      It    is    these   two    opposing   forces   that 

I  have   contributed   so   much   passion    and   dis- 


Learningr  and  Doing. 
Our  own  conviction  is  that  the  child  is 
getting  a  good  deal  more  educational  and 
other  attention  than  is  good  for  him  and  that 
the  general  product  is  rather  poor  stuff.  And 
now  here  is  another  volume  by  Professor 
Swift  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
that  seems  at  first  to  be  of  the  usual  order, 
but  that  proves  to  be  of  an  unusual  order. 
Professor  Swift  writes  with  virility  and  with- 
out the  mawkish  sentiment  that  seems  now 
to  be  so  popular.  Recognizing  that  the  child 
goes  to  school  in  order  to  learn  intellectually, 
he  has  a  no  less  clear  recognition  of  the  value 
of  compulsion  and  discipline  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  habits  of  thoroughness,  even  of 
an  aptitude  for  drudgery,  is  of  even  more 
importance  than  the  acquisition  of  facts.  But 
the  author's  main  theme  is  the  phenomenon 
of  irregularity  in  the  speed  of  a  child's 
progress.  The  pupil  proceeds  rapidly  at  one 
period  and  slowly  at  another,  the  variations 
obviously  corresponding  with  internal  changes 
that  are  worthy  of  just  such  study  and  analy- 
sis as  the  author  gives  to  them.  Professor 
Swift  is  not  merely  writing  a  book.  He  is 
also  saying  something,  and  he  says  it  tersely, 
vivaciously,  and  with  a  wealth  of  pertinent 
anecdote  and  illustration.  The  volume  ap- 
pears in  the  Childhood  and  Youth  Series. 

Learning   axd   Doing.      By   Edgar  James   Swift. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Every  known  variety  of  candy  seems  to  be 
included  in  "  'Dame  Curtsey's'  Book  of 
Candy-Making,"  by  Ellye  Howell  Glover,  just 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  (50  cents 
net).     The  recipes  are  both  simple  and  elabo- 
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rate    and    equally    adapted    to    domestic    and 
commercial  purposes. 

"Mind  and  Spirit,"  by  Thomas  Kirby  Davis, 
D.  D.  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a 
plea  for  the  dominance  of  spirit  over  mind, 
but  we  can  hardly  congratulate  the  author 
upon  the  definition  of  his  terms.  Dr.  Davis  is  • 
confident  that  the  world  will  witness  a  return 
to  Christianity,  and  argues  for  his  faith  with 
sincerity.  But  when  he  tells  us  that  Eucken 
and  Bergson  are  infidels  he  becomes  merely 
puerile.  Men  are  not  now  condemned  by 
names.  And  the  puerility  increases  when  the 
author  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  "found 
life  too  short  to  spend  much  of  it  in  reading 
what  unbelievers  have  to  say  about  our  holy 
religion."  None  the  less  he  tells  us  that  he 
has  been  reading  one  of  Eucken's  books  "to 
see  what  he  thinks."  Regretfully  we  must 
confess  that  Dr.  Davis  has  not  helped  us 
much. 


Australian  readers  seem  to  keep  their  in- 
terest in  our  books  of  Western  fiction.  An 
order  to  a  New  York  publisher  shows  that 
Zane  Grey's  books  are  especially  popular. 
'  'Desert  Gold,"  "The  Light  o  f  Western 
Stars,"  ''Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,"  and 
"The  Heritage  of  the  Desert"  were  ordered 
in  large  quantities.  Other  books  called  for 
were  ''The  Forester's  Daughter,"  by  Hamlin 
Garland;  "Under  Handicap,"  by  Jackson 
Gregory,  and  "Storm,"  by  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele.  "What  Will  People  Say?"  by  Rupert 
Hughes;  "The  Marry  ers,"  by  Irving  Eachel- 
ler,  and  "Our  Mr.  Wrenn,"  by  Sinclair  Lewis, 
may  help  round  out  the  Australian  picture  of 
American  life. 


BURTON'S  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 
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16  Volumes,  Cloth 
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For  particulars  address  Box  20,  Argo- 
naut Pub.  Co.,  207  Powell  Street,  San 
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GOSSIP   OF  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  issued  on  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 22,  five  books  in  very  different  fields: 
Alice  Johnstone  Walker's  "Little  Plays  from 
American  History,"  which  have  been  tested 
1  by  actual  school  performance ;  G.  H.  Mair's 
"Modern  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to 
the  Present,"  an  enlargement  of  his  little 
book  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library,  which  has  been  gotten  out  on 
account  of  the  many  requests  for  it.  He 
leaves  out  most  of  the  beginnings  of  Eng- 
lish literature  which  are  "dead"  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  is  so  up  to  date  as  to  in- 
clude Synge,  Shaw,  and  Kipling  among 
others ;  a  new  pocket  edition  of  William 
James's  "Habit,"  uniform  with  his  "On  Some 
of  Life's  Ideals,"  which  was  so  popular  last 
season.  The  remaining  two  books  are  a  novel 
by  W.  L.  Cribb,  "Grey lake  of  Mallerby,"  and 
G.  H.  Perris's  "Industrial  History  of  Eng- 
land," which  have  already  been  announced. 

In  his  new  novel,  "The  Victim,"  Thomas 
Dixon,  author  of  "The  Southerner,"  throws 
some  interesting  light  on  the  fascinating  ca- 
reer of  Jefferson  Davis,  describes  that  young 
man's  experience  with  some  Western  miners 
and  tells  how  he  handled  an  uprising  in  a 
masterly  manner  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  entire  life.  The  book  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  original  preface  to  Conrad's  "The 
Xigger  of  the  Narcissus,"  reappears  in  that 
volume,  which  has  just  been  republished  un- 
der the  old  title  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  As 
a  little  essay  of  moment  for  writers  and  stu- 
dents of  literature,  the  publishers  have  re- 
issued the  preface  in  pamphlet  form  for  free 
distribution. 

A  new  volume  of  essays  on  "Personal 
Power,"  by  Keith  J.  Thomas,  just  from  the 
Funk  &  W agnails  Company's  press,  has  in  it 
a  rich  wealth  of  practical  suggestion,  wherein 
every  reader  may  share  to  his  gain.  One  of 
its  chapters  is  entitled  "Every  Man  His  Own 
Mind-Maker,"  and  the  directions  therein 
given  for  the  use  of  words,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  can  be  followed  practically  and 
profitably. 

"Faith  Tresilion,"  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  is  a 
tale  of  swinging  adventure  laid  in  a  remote 
village  of  Cornwall  in  the  nineteenth  century 
just  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  There  is  no 
problem  here;  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  arguing  for 
no  "school"  ;  he  has,  rather,  turned  his  skill 
to  the  fashioning  of  a  romance  the  purpose 
of  which  shall  be  to  entertain.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company  is  the  publisher. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  for  ten  years  was 
a  reporter  in  New  York.  His  latest  book, 
"The  Clarion,"  is  a  newspaper  story  in  which 
the  leading  characters  are  a  successful  maker 
of  patent  medicine  and  his  son.  The  son, 
brought  up  and  educated  without  regard  to 
expense,  free  from  the  taint  of  commercial- 
ism, innocent  of  patent  medicine  secrets,  be- 
comes the  editor  of  the  local  paper.  The 
pressure  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  insert 
misleading  advertising,  on  the  part  of  the  girl 
he  loves  to  withhold  news  about  her  society 
friends,  on  the  part  of  business  associates  to 
hide  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  town,  on 
the  part  of  advertisers  to  control  the  paper — 
all  pressures  against  the  publication  of  the 
truth — he  withstands  in  the  face  of  financial 
disaster  and  bodily  injury"-  The  book  is  to 
be  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany in  October. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  the  publica- 
tion this  week  of  "The  Letter  of  the  Con- 
tract." a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Inner   Shrine" — Basil   King. 

"The  Street  of  Seven  Stars,"  which  was 
published  serially  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  has  now  been  put  into  book  form  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  It  is  an  un- 
usual love  story  of  two  young  Americans — 
a  violinist  and  a  doctor — in  Vienna,  by  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart.  It  will  be  put  out  next 
month. 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present  moment  to 
note  what  Bismarck  in  his  "Autobiography" — 
an  English  translation  of  which  is  published 
by  the  Harpers — has  to  say  about  the  Aus- 
trian alliance  he  brought  about:  "The  treaty 
which  we  concluded  with  Austria  for  com- 
mon defense  against  a  Russian  attack  is  pub- 
lici  juris.  An  analogous  treaty  between  the 
two  powers  for  defense  against  France  has 
not  been  published.  The  German-Austrian 
alliance  does  not  afford  the  same  protection 
against  a  French  war,  by  which  Germany  is 
primarily  threatened,  as  against  a  Russian 
war,  which  is  to  be  apprehended  rather  by 
Austria  than  by  Germany.  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia have  no  divergences  of  interest  pregnant 
with  such  disputes  as  lead  to  unavoidable  rup- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  coincident  with 
aims  in  regard  to  Poland,  and  in  a  secondary- 
degree  the  ancient  solidarity  which  unites 
their  destinies  in  opposition  to  subversive  ef- 
forts, afford  both  cabinets  the  bases  for  a 
common  policy.     They  have  been  impaired  by 


the  false  bias  given  now  for  ten  years  past 
to  public  opinion  by  the  Russian  press.  This 
has  assiduously  planted  and  fostered  in  the 
mind  of  the  reading  part  of  the  population 
an  antipathy  to  everything  German,  with 
which  the  dynasty  will  have  to  reckon,  even 
though  the  Czar  may  wish  to  cultivate  Ger- 
man  friendship." 

The  intense  interest  in  the  war  felt 
throughout  this  country  has  shown  itself  in 
the  increased  demand  for  "The  Human 
Slaughter-House,"  by  Wilhelm  Lamszus.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  announces  that 
it  has  gone  into  the  fourth  edition. 

"Perch  of  the  Devil,"  by  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  fic- 
tion on  the  Stokes  list,  was  published  yester- 
day, August  28.  It  is  a  study  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  an  American  woman — a  theme 
long  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  mind.  "Clay  and 
Rainbows,"  another  whimsical  novel  from  the 
pen  of  Dion  C.  Calthrop,  will  appear  in  Sep- 
tember, together  with  a  new  Edna  Ferber 
book,  "Personality  Plus,"  which  deals  with 
the  further  adventures  of  Emma  McChesney 
and  her  son  Jock.  "The  Man  of  Iron,"  a 
novel  by  Richard  Dehan.  author  of  "Between 
Two  Thieves,"  is  promised  for  October  by 
the  Stokes  Company.  The  scene  is  laid  dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  The 
hero  is  a  war  correspondent,  but  the  dominant 
figure  is  Bismarck,  from  whom  the  book  takes 
its  name. 

War — what  it  really  means  to  the  private 
soldier — not  to  the  high-bred  observer  politely 
hobnobbing  with  the  officers*  mess.  Such  is 
one  of  the  chief  themes  in  "Midstream,"  by 
Will  Levington  Comfort,  who  was  a  plain 
rookie  in  the  trenches  before  he  was  a  war 
correspondent  and  novelist.  Here  is  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  at  army  life  from  a  cavalryman 
enlisted  for  the  Cuban  war,  and  tethered  in 
a  badly  chosen  camp  at  Tampa:  "The  cook- 
house was  in  a  cloud  ;  men  tortured  to  mad- 
ness fought  with  one  another  in  the  mess- 
line.  You  could  not  carry  your  meat  from 
the  bench  to  the  picket-line  without  living 
flakes,  from  the  black  bank  of  flies,  falling 
thick  upon  it ;  you  could  not  fight  them  from 
the  morsel  that  you  lifted  to  your  lips.  Flies 
were  there  to  rush  into  the  mouth  with  it ; 
they  were  at  your  eyes  and  nostril-linings. 
We  sat  down  at  the  heels  of  our  mounts,  as 
close  as  we  could  to  the  orbit  of  the  tortured 
beast's  tail.  And  the  breeding  sunlight  came 
down  like  a  curse."  "Midstream"  is  from  the 
press  of  the  George  H.   Doran   Company. 

The  following  list  of  recent  books  dealing 
with  the  European  situation  is  unusually  in- 
teresting :  "Children  of  Alsace,"  by  the 
French  novelist,  Rene  Bazin,  shows  the  deep 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  France  opposed  to  Ger- 
man rule  in  the  conquered  district ;  "Red 
Wrath,"  by  John  Oxenham,  is  a  story  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  dealing  with  many 
places  now  again  the  scene  of  war;  "The 
Iron  Year,"  a  novel  with  a  similar  subject, 
by  Walter  Bloem,  recently  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Germany ;  "When  William 
Came,"  by  H.  H.  Munroe,  is  a  startling  ac- 
count of  England  supposedly  under  the  rule 
of  the  Germans.  The  John  Lane  Company  is 
the   publisher   of   these   volumes. 


BILL   NYE'S   FOREST. 


Magazine  Making  in  WarTime, 
The  publication  of  the  big  War  Manual  of 
the  World's  Work  as  the  September  issue  of 
that  magazine  brings  to  light  the  remarkable 
story  of  a  magazine  remade  overnight  to 
meet  a  great  emergency.  The  editors  had 
finished  with  the  September  number  and  the 
sheets  were  flying  off  the  presses  when  the 
great  war  broke.  At  once  the  fact  stood  out 
that  in  three  days  the  matter  which  was 
fresh  and  new  on  the  31st  of  July  seemed  flat 
and  uninteresting  under  the  unprecedented 
outlook  of  August  3.  There  was  little  of  news 
about  the  war  that  the  newspapers  would  not 
print  before  a  war  number  could  be  pub- 
lished, but  it  was  realized  that  there  was  one 
thing  suddenly  demanded — a  real  compendium 
of  all  the  facts  that  every  one  in  reading  the 
newspapers  wanted  to  know :  information 
which  involved  much  research  in  books  and 
maps  to  secure.  Here,  said  the  editors  of  the 
World's  Work,  is  a  chance  to  serve  if  it  can 
be  done  quickly ;  give  the  readers  a  real  War 
Manual.  On  Monday,  August  3,  the  plans 
were  drawn  up,  and  before  night  all  of  the 
magazine  staff  and  many  outsiders  were 
working  gathering  material,  getting  pictures, 
drawing  maps.  The  very  difficult  task  of 
putting  a  whole  magazine,  including  adver- 
tisements, to  press  at  one  time — 248  pages — 
was  successfully  accomplished,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  hundred  delicate  pictures 
and  maps  in  black  and  red  ink  had  to  be 
made  ready  on  the  jump.  On  Monday,  Au- 
gust 17,  complete  copies  started  to  come  from 
the  press  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  day.  On 
Tuesday  they  were  in  the  bindery,  which  al- 
though busy  with  three  or  four  other  maga- 
zines, turned  them  out  ready  for  the  postal 
car  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  tons  a  day. 
As  a  result  subscribers  will  get  the  War 
Manual  on  the  same  day  that  their  regular 
September  number  falls  due. 


Some  years  ago  we  had  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  we  were  not  using,  and  as  it  lay 
idly  in  our  coffers,  we  decided  to  purchase  a 
fine  building  site  in  northeast  Laramie,  im- 
prove it,  and  sell  it  at  a  large  profit.  Being 
considerably  struck  with  the  primeval  beauty 
and  solemn  magnificence  of  the  evergreen,  we 
decided  at  first  to  secure  some  spruces,  and 
make  that  corner  a  kind  of  spruce-gum  or- 
chard, which  would  naturally  be  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  West.  Acting  upon  this 
impulse,  we  purchased  a  load  of  this  vege- 
table, setting  out  the  trees  on  two  sides  of  the 
plantation,  and  digging  an  irrigation  ditch 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  long,  by 
which  to  water  them.  For  two  weeks  the  ir- 
rigation ditch  failed  to  connect  with  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  we  carried  water  to  the  trees 
through  the  agency  of  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment known  as  the  patent  pail. 

All  these  trees  died  of  pinkeye  but  one. 

We  then  sent  East  and  purchased  one  hun- 
dred seedlings  of  the  Norway  spruce  variety, 
and  fringed  the  ditch  with  them,  protecting 
them  from  the  hot  sun  by  means  of  wide 
shingles  placed  on  the  south  side.  These 
trees  staggered  along  through  the  summer, 
and  when  winter  set  in  were  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, but  cheerful  and  hopeful  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  winter  was  an  unusually  severe 
one,  and  toward  spring  a  large,  lonely  cow, 
known  throughout  the  West  as  Dr.  Tanner, 
in  an  unguarded  moment  got  over  into  the 
inclosure,  and  ate  the  entire  forest. 

We  had  almost  decided  at  that  time  to 
abandon  timber  culture  in  Wyoming,  but 
when  vernal  spring  opened  we  decided  to  get 
some  choice  trees  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  make  one  grand  final  effort.  One 
pleasant  day  we  consented  to  make  a  picnic 
excursion  into  the  Black  Hills  with  a  small 
party  of  friends,  and  while  others  packed  the 
large  lunch-baskets,  we  put  into  the  barouche 
a  spade  and  some  other  burglars'  tools.  The 
picnic  was  not  a  financial  or  social  success. 
Picnics   very   rarely   are. 

A  bottle  of  glycerine,  that  had  been  brought 
by  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  protect  her 
hands  from  the  rigorous  climate,  got  broken, 
and  worked  itself  into  the  sponge-cake,  and 
a  pint  of  camphor  got  mixed  up  with  the  pie. 
A  rainstorm  came  up  also,  and  created  a 
lunch-basket  full  of  chaos,  which  we  poured 
out  under  a  tree. 

While  the  rest  of  the  party  gathered  wood 
violets  and  a  rare  exogenous  plant  unknown 
to  them  as  poison  oak,  we  skirmished  around 
and  gathered  small  spruce  trees. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  for  all.  The  sun 
came  out  just  long  enough  to  peel  the  noses 
of  the  party,  and  then  went  under  a  cloud, 
followed  by  a  cold  rain  and  hail.  All  that 
had  been  brought  along  to  eat  was  spoiled  ex- 
cept some  candy  with  mottoes  on  the  side. 
When  you  have  been  riding  all  day  in  the 
vigorous  air  of  the  mountains,  and  have  to 
fill  yourself  up  with  a  drink  of  warm  water 
and  a  lozenge  on  which  is  printed  "I  can 
never  be  thine,"  it  tends  to  hush  the  vigorous 
laughter  of  the  giddy  throng,  and  make  people 
get  acquainted  with  each  other  in  a  way  that 
is  not  pleasant.  The  mountain  picnic  has 
broken  up  more  engagements  and  shattered 
more  loving  hearts  than  grim-visaged  war  and 
the  angry  parent  combined. 

There  are  two  prolific  causes  of  crime  in 
this  country.  One  is  rum,  and  the  other  is 
the  picnic. 

But  we  deflect  from  the  original  line  of 
thought. 

Our  trees  were   brought  home,  and  planted 


in   the  same   old   hole   where   we   had    i 
the  habit   of  killing  evergreens. 

By  this  time  unemployed  men  had  learned 
to  look  to  us  for  steady  work.  One  man 
wanted  us  to   hire  him  at  a  salary  to  replace 

I  trees,  and  haul  away  the  deceased. 

The  new  forest  thrived  during  the  summer, 
until  August,  when  we  were  called  away  from 
town   to   put   up   a   political  job   for   the   good 

I  of  the  country.  We  were  absent  two  weeks, 
and  while  away  a  neighbor,  who  was  erecting 
a  croquet  lawn,  composed  of  wild  buffalo 
grass  and  a  velvety  sweep  of  red  sand,  turned 
the  humid  contents  of  our  ditch  into  his 
luxuriant  gravel  patch,  where  he  was  trying 
to  promote  the  guileless  game  of  croquet. 

On  our  return,  the  sombre  green  of  our 
little  wilderness  had  changed  to  a  dazzling 
sorrel  color,  that  looked  like  the  big  Michi- 
gan fire. 

People  sometimes  ask  us  this  season  why 
we  do  not  go  into  the  tree  business  with  our 
old  enthusiasm,  but  we  answer  them  rudely 
and  harshly,  for  who  can  chat  gayly  of  that 
which  tears  out  his  heart  and  grinds  it  into 
the  grave  of  buried  hopes? — Boomerang. 


War  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Timely  Books. 
The  attention  of  librarians  and  book- 
dealers  is  directed  to  the  following  timely 
works  of  direct  and  related  interest  on  the 
Balkan  situation.  These  books  probably  are 
on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  principal  li- 
braries. They  are  carried  by  leading  dealers : 
"The  Balkan  Peninsula,"  by  Lionel  M.  Lyde ; 
"History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolu- 
tion, and  Bosnia,"  by  Leopold  von  Ranke ; 
"History  of  the  House  of  Austria,"  by  W. 
Coxe ;  "Hungary :  Its  History  and  Revolu- 
tions, with  Memoir  of  Kossuth"  ;  "Hungary's 
Fight  for  National  Existence,"  by  Baron 
Ladislas  Hengelmuller,  with  introductions  by 
the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt ;  "Russo-Turkish  War — 
1877,"  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice ;  "With  the 
Bulgarian  Staff,"  by  Noel  Buxton ;  "Home 
Life  in  Russia,"  by  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappaport ; 
"Home  Life  in  Turkey,"  by  Lucy  M.  J.  Gar- 
nett;  "Home  Life  in  Germany," -by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Sidgwick;  "William  of  Germany,"  by 
Stanley  Shaw;  "Principles  of  Prussian  Ad- 
ministration," by  Herman  Gerlach  James ; 
"The  Continent  of  Europe,"  by  Lionel  W. 
Lyde ;  "The  Governments  of  Europe,"  by 
Frederick  A.  Ogg ;  "Social  Progress  in  Con- 
temporary Europe,"  by  Frederick  A.  Ogg ; 
"The  Government  of  England,"  by  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell ;  "England  Invaded."  by  Ed- 
ward Ford  and  Gordon  Home ;  "The  Essen- 
tials  of   International   Public  Law,"  by  Amos 

S.  Hershey. 

■*•— 

Special  Features  of  September  "Century." 
The  September  Century  Magazine  will  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  "Songs  for  the  New  Age" 
— six  pages  in  all — by  James  Oppenheim. 
Other  modern  poets  represented  in  this  num- 
ber will  be  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  Louis 
Untermeyer,  author  of  "Challenge" ;  Arthur 
Davison  Ficke,  author  of  "Mr.  Faust,"  and 
Margaret  Cobb,  a  mountain  woman  of  Cali- 
fornia with  no  schooling,  bound  to  a  life  of 
peculiar  hardship,  whose  poetical  gift  was 
first  discovered  by  Jack  London,  who  lent 
her  some  books  of  verse.  Professor  Edward 
Alsworth  Ross's  latest  article  on  immigra- 
tion, dealing  with  "The  Hebrews  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  America,"  will  also  be  a  feature 
of  this  number  of  the  Century,  following 
a  diagnosis  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Irish 
races  in  their  relationship  toward  the  country 
of  their  adoption. 
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»    THE  BLINNiPLAYS^SCORING. 

The  third  week's  programme  of  the  Prin 
cess  Players  finds  the  public  still  avid  to  see 
Mr.  Blinn  and  his  company  in  their  one-act 
plays.  The  policy  of  the  Princess  actor- 
manager  to  alternate  farce,  or  the  lightest 
of  farcical  comedy,  with  plays  that  are  either 
sensationally  dramatic  or  emotionally  sympa- 
thetic continues  this  week,  the  last  act  of 
"Any  Night"  providing  thrills  enough  for  the 
most  phlegmatic:  while  "lb  and  Little  Chris- 
tina" corresponds  to  the  place  occupied  by 
"The    Fountain"   on    last   week's   bill. 

"Phipps"  and  "Food"  are  both  of  the 
farcical  order,  or  perhaps  "Food"  is  more 
correctly  a  burlesque.  "Phipps,"  by  Stanley 
Houghton,  is  of  such  very  light  calibre  that 
it  only  just  carries  over.  However,  its  cen- 
tral idea  is  one  that  always  appeals  not  only 
to  the  public  that  keeps  servants,  but  the  pub- 
lic that  doesn't.  As  in  Barrie's  "Admirable 
Crichton"  in  its  main  character  is  depicted 
the  English  footman  of  impassive  exterior 
and  concealed  strength  and  individuality. 
Phipps  is  a  real  man.  Lady  Fanny  is  an  imita- 
tion woman,  and  Sir  Gerard  is  a  fool.  The 
circumstances  and  subsequent  conversation 
that  develop  between  the  three  is  precisely 
as  gravely,  farcically  absurd  as  in  "Fancy 
Free."  That  a  steady  ripple  of  laughter  fol- 
lows it  is  evidence  that  it  has  its  value,  al- 
though it  serves  more  particularly  to  put  a 
keener  edge  on  the  waiting  appetite  for  what 
comes  later.  "Phipps."  in  fact,  serves  as  a 
sort  of  appetizer.  Holbrook  Blinn,  imposing 
in  black  satin  Livery  and  flashingly  substan- 
tial white  calves,  plays  the  role  of  Phipps 
stiffly,  with  the  idea  of  showing  that  long  sub- 
servience to  the  will  of  his  betters  has  ban- 
ished from  the  footman's  demeanor,  even 
while  he  dominates  the  situation,  any  possi- 
bility of  emerging  from  the  rigidity  of  his 
servant's  mould  and  conducting  himself  as  a 
natural  human  being.  I  am  puzzled,  however, 
to  know  why  Mr.  Blinn  as  Phipps  speaks 
with  such  extreme  rapidity,  as  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic that  doesn't  seem  to  conform  with 
the  life  of  repression  to  which  Phipps  has 
been  obliged  to  submit.  The  talking  ma- 
chinery of  an  English  footman  would  seem  to 
rust  more  for  lack  of  practice.  Miss  Jean 
Murdoch  in  the  character  of  her  ladyship,  is, 
as  always,  very  pretty,  elegant,  and  rather  too 
monotonously  sweet,  and  Mr.  Vaughan 
Trevor,  with  his  pliable  and  amusing  comedy, 
is  a  valuable  element  in  the  success  of  this 
diverting  trifle. 

"Food."  the  second  of  the  two  farcical 
pieces,  is  called  by  the  author,  William  de. 
Mille,  "a  tragedy  of  the  future."  It  treats — 
without  explantion,  however — of  a  period 
fifty  years  ahead  of  us.  when  food  will  be  so 
scarce  as  to  be  kept  in  combination-locked 
safes,  and  only  a  multimillionaire  will  be  able 
to  afford  the  fruit  of  the  at  present  humble 
and  unobtrusive  hen.  Perhaps  the  presump- 
tion Is  that  at  that  epoch  of  1963  and  there- 
all  of  the  laborer.-;  will  have  become  a 
boiled-shirt  brigade,  working  at  clerkships  and 
the  professions,  so  that  there  will  be  none 
left  so  poor  as  to  do  reverence  to  the  wheat 
field,  the  lowly  truck  farm,  or  the  odorous 
but  lucrative  chicken  ranch.  "Food"  begins 
well,  and  the  humor  of  the  Barmecide  feast 
and  i he  attack  of  indigestion  that  follows 
tickles  the  audience  greatly,  hut  the  author 
doesn't  keep  up  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
crete witticisms  in  the  latter  part  of  his  play- 
let, and  thus  we  are  provided  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  competent  ing  through  a 
lot  of  lively  burlesque  acting  without  being 
sufficiently  provided  with  the  humor  to  make 
it  carry ;  which  has  the  effect  of  making  it 
twi,i  sister  to  serious  histrionics.  Mr.  Blinn, 
an  actor  who  is  fortunately  richly  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  ability  to  con- 
vey it.  was  able  to  stand  this  test,  but  it  bore 
rather  more  severely  on  the  two  younger 
players.   Miss   Polini   and    Mr.   Edgard. 

"Any  Night,"  a  piece  by  Edward  Ellis,  is 
rather  I  in  flavor,  although  the  au- 

not  to  have  any  deep  ethical  or 
I  purpose  in  view.  Apparently  he 
only  aims,  judging  from  his  title,  at  present- 
ing a  truthful  picture,  dramatically  developed, 
of  what  might  take  place  any  night,  at  any 
of  the  rooming-houses,  in  any  of 

the  "ity  shuns.      What    is  more  to  the  purpose 
is   t'.at    he   li  his   theme    with   pro- 

e     force     through     each     of     the     three 
secies   in  which   it    is   worked   out.      The   cul- 


mination is  led  up  to  so  well  and  is  so  in- 
tensely exciting  when  it  comes  that  the  spec- 
tator has  a  whole  series  of  thrills,  and,  in- 
deed, has  much  ado  to  keep  his  seat.  Just 
in  the  matter  of  the  mere  mechanics  of  the 
thing  I  never  saw  a  fire-scene  better  worked 
out.  In  this  piece  the  company  makes  an  ad- 
mirable showing  ;  Mr.  Blinn  as  the  policeman 
and  Mr.  Mather  as  the  hotel  clerk  nicely  dis- 
criminated in  showing  the  different  points  of 
view  of  the  two  men ;  they  give  us  some 
choice  bits  of  slum  slang,  and,  reinforced  by 
the  ductile  Mr.  Trevor  as  a  tough  hotel  por- 
ter, furnish  an  element  of  slum  comedy  which 
is  valuable  as  an  offset  to  the  serious  dra- 
matic, almost  tragic,  note  which  is  to  follow. 
The  action  of  the  whole  piece,  however,  cen- 
tres around  the  figures  of  the  consumptive 
street-walker  and  her  elderly  quarry,  the 
young  girl  and  her  seducing  lover  being 
merely  contributory  to  the  tragic  realization 
which  awaits  the  sobered  drunkard  in  the 
final  scene.  Mr.  Mestayer.  with  unfailing 
versatility,  depicts  the  old  man  made  good- 
naturedly  uproarious  by  drink  so  success- 
fully that  he  becomes  as  integral  a  factor 
of  the  slum  life  as  the  street  lamps  and 
the  rooming-house  sign.  We  accept  him 
as  a  bit  of  reality,  almost  forgetting  that  he 
is  acting,  in  spite  of  the  amusement  created 
by  his  clever  assumption  during  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  scenes.  The  street-walker, 
a  poor  weed  of  humanity  using  the  elliptic 
and  perverted  speech  of  her  kind%  and  with 
hopeless  voice  and  dejected  mien,  is  appro- 
priately represented  by  Miss  Avis  Manor,  who. 
dramatic  fledging  though  she  is.  has  enough 
imagination  to  give  her  an  aspect  of  reality: 
and  Miss  Murdoch  and  Mr.  Edgard  are  cast 
in  the  roles  of  the  young  couple  that  fate, 
for  its  own  purposes,  brings  together  like  two 
floating  wisps  of  straw  into  the  disreputable 
precincts  of  the  doomed  hotel.  This  sum- 
mary of  the  characters  may  serve  to  show  that 
"Any  Night"  is  the  piece  on  this  week's  bill 
that  serves  as  a  "shocker,"  although  the 
moralist  may  well  discover  the  theme  for  a 
homily  in  the  spectacle  of  the  sobered  old 
man,  clasping  in  his  arras  the  girl  too  weak 
to  say  "no"  ;  the  pure  and  idealized  daughter 
who  had  stifled  her  conscience  for  the  sake  of 
a  ruffian  who  was  all  for  self  in  the  hour  of 
deadly  peril. 

"lb  and  Little  Christina"  is  the  final  piece 
of  the  programme,  the  evident  intention  being 
that  the  audience  shall  go  off  carrying  with  it 
a  taste  of  sweetness  and  purity  of  sentiment 
that  shall  for  the  moment  overmaster  the  im- 
pression left  by  the  final  tragedy  of  "Any 
Night."  "lb  and  Little  Christina"  is  a  pic- 
ture "in  the  panels,"  by  Basil  Hood,  although 
it  is  suggested  by  one  of  Hans  Andersen's 
tales.  It  was  produced  in  London  fourteen 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Blinn  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre,  and  therefore  shows  much  vi- 
tality. It  is  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  sketch 
which  depicts  the  humble  and  uncomplaining 
destiny  of  lb.  who  lives  for  others,  and  there- 
fore gets  nothing  for  himself,  for  a  long  time 
at  any  rate,  for  the  action  of  the  play  covers 
twenty-seven  years.  As  humanity  in  general 
always  shows  great  enterprise  in  dumping  its 
burdens  on  willing  shoulders,  lb  has  to  re- 
nounce his  own  happiness  and  bend  his  strong 
peasant's  back  to  bear  the  weight  of  other's 
sorrows.  In  the  three  panels  we  see  lb  grown 
from  gentle  boyhood  to  unselfish  manhood, 
and  the  black-clad  "wanderer"  changed  from 
young  womanhood  to  beautiful  old  age,  while 
little  Christina  develops  from  an  adored  child 
to  a  golden-haired  maiden  wooed  humbly  by 
Ib,  and  confidently  by  the  triumphant  suitor 
who  carries  her  away.  With  the  care  that 
Mr.  Blinn  regularly  employs  in  his  stage  pic- 
tures, he  has  seen  to  it  that  the  peasant  in- 
terior of  Ib's  home  has  the  harmonious  yet 
humble  beauty  appropriate  to  the  setting  for 
this  poetic  little  piece.  All  of  the  company 
proper  appear  in  it  except  Messrs.  Mather  and 
Edgard.  But  there  is  a  but.  It  is  always 
rather  difficult  to  play  these  idealized  poetic 
plays  in  a  manner  that  will  help  to  make  the 
people  real.  The  picture  part  of  "lb  and 
Little  Christina"  is  perfect.  The  gentle  old 
father  with  his  saintly  face,  the  dreamy  boy 
in  his  grotesque  peasant's  garb,  seeing  pictures 
in  the  red  coals,  the  tiny  child  and  her  hale 
grandfather,  the  pale,  beautiful  wanderer,  the 
rosy  maiden  and  her  handsome  swain,  all  pass 
before  us  in  the  three  panels,  as  component 
elements  of  a  well-arranged  picture.  But  the 
company  plays  it  in  a  sort  of  monotone,  not 
even  excepting  Mr.  Blinn  himself,  who  is 
vigorously  real  and  human  in  everything  else. 
Thus  "lb  and  Little  Christina"  passes  by  like 
a  sort  of  dreamy  fantasy,  and  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  a  dimly  colored,  one- toned  "sketch. 
This  may  be  intention,  but  if  it  is  it  does  not 
fulfill  the  intention  of  drama.  Mr.  Blinn 
doesn't  at  all  fit  into  the  r61e  of  lb.  Nature 
is  too  much  for  him.  for  he  is  a  cheerful,  en- 
ergetic materialist,  while  lb  is  a  self-sacri- 
ficing dreamer.  As  the  curtain  went  down 
on  him  Monday  night,  showing  lb  happy  and 
hospitable  with  the  two  waifs  under  his  roof, 
and  ladling  hot  soup  for  his  quests,  there  was 
a  faint,  involuntary  wave  of  telepathy  from 
him  which  spelled  humor.  Miss  Polini  is  a 
charming,  beautiful,  talented  girl  who  has  the 


equipment  of  her  art  to  the  ends  of  her 
fingers,  but  the  soul  of  it  is  not  as  yet  wholly 
developed,  and  it  is  only  the  exterior  of  the 
sad,  beautiful  wanderer  that  speaks  in  her 
calm,  level,  musically  read  lines.  I  should 
like  to  see  Miss  Polini  ten  years  hence  and 
discover  what  effect  those  years  will  have  had 
upon  her.  Of  course  the  popular  assumption 
is  that  it  is  love,  marriage,  maternity,  and 
life  generally  that  deepens  an  actress's  powers 
of  expression.  Yet,  sometimes,  with  the  evap- 
oration of  the  spirit  of  early  youth  goes 
imagination  and  that  spiritual,  uncapturable 
essence  of  a  player's  work  which  penetrates 
from  soul  to  soul,  and  sometimes  bestows 
fame   on  the  giver. 


•TOO   MANY   COOKS." 


Frank  Craven  has  had  no  illusions  about 
his  comedy.  "Too  Many  Cooks."  From  the 
very  first  he  announced  that  it  was  very  light, 
and  so  it  is — as  light  as  a  toy  balloon.  But 
still,  as  we  cry  "ah!"  as  we  see  the  balloon 
go  up,  so  we  do  as  we  witness  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  new  house  on  its  modest  founda- 
tion. For  he  had  an  Idea,  when  he  wrote  his 
first  play,  a  real  Idea,  and  enough  of  one  to 
build  a  play  on.  Undoubtedly,  too,  Mr. 
Craven's  experience  as  a  comedian  has  en- 
lightened him  as  to  many  practical  points  in 
the  matter  of  stagecraft,  in  that  respect  giv- 
ing him  an  advantage  over  many  more 
talented  men.  Along  with  the  advantages  go 
the  disadvantages  of  being  an  actor  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  actor-playwright  is  generally  extra 
superficial,  even  in  plays  of  admitted  super- 
ficiality, as  a  result  of  continual  observation 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  public  can  be 
tricked  into  admiring,  or  applauding,  or  ac- 
cepting superficiality.  It  is  a  stage  conven- 
tion, for  instance,  to  pair  off  any  unattached 
young  people  of  opposite  sexes  wandering 
around,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Ella,  the  girl  chum  of  the  future  bride,  is 
conspicuously  lacking  in  the  power  to  charm, 
she  captures  a  marriage-hater,  merely  because 
she's  a  she  and  he's  a  he.  Mr.  Craven,  know- 
ing well  that  the  facile  public  will  accept  that 
reason,  feels  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
looking  up  another  and  more  interesting  one. 

Frank  Andrew's  conversion  to  matrimony  is 
all  the  more  sudden  from  the  fact  that  the 
brand-new  author  had  given  to  the  marriage- 
phobe  quite  a  lot  of  cutting  repartee  on  the 
subject ;  as,  for  instance,  says  the  future 
bridegroom  during  a  slight  verbal  scrap  with 
his  friend  concerning  his  coming  dignities : 
"Well,  we're  just  as  good  as  married,  aren't 
we?  We're  engaged."  To  which  the  cynical 
Andrews  replies :  "Better,  if  you  will  only 
stay  so."  The  quick  subjugation  of  his 
mother-in-law  by  the  hitherto  badgered, 
baited,  and  oppressed  "fiancay"  is  also  a  regu- 
lar footHght  trick,  and  in  fact  the  humor  of 
the  play  generally  is,  as  has  been  said,  quite 
admittedly  superficial.  But  still  it  is  humor, 
and  of  a  kind  to  tickle  the  American  public, 
which,  like  Albert  Bennett,  is  wont  to  marry 
hastily,  with  a  very  incomplete  knowledge  of 
its  sweetheart's  "folks,"  and  is  also  greatly 
given  to  building  homes. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Albert  put  his 
newly  built  dwelling  on  the  market  also  re- 
flects another  tendency  of  our  fellow-country- 
men and  countrywomen.  Look  around  you 
and  note  that  nearly  every  one  you  know  that 
possesses  a  house,  home  or  otherwise,  either 
has  put  it  up  for  sale,  or  did  last  week,  or 
will   next  month. 

In  that  respect  Mr.  Craven,  playwright,  has 
accurately  laid  his  finger  on  another  national 
tendency.  However,  the  author  is  not  in  the 
least  troubling  himself  to  embody  national 
tendencies  in  his  amusing  little  comedy.  They 
just  oozed  in.  coincident  with  his  Idea.  In- 
volved with  the  Idea  is  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  actual  representation,  and  thus  we 
see  the  foundation  of  the  house  in  the  first 
act.  its  partially  sheathed  skeleton  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  its  completed  presentment  in  the 
third,  thus  presenting  the  unfolding  of  the 
Idea  in  logical  and  progressive  sequence. 
The  pasteboard  and  canvas  part  of  the  house 
is  so  well  done  that  it  looks  like  the  real 
thing,  and  part  of  the  gable  is  made  of  wood, 
so  that  the  carpenters  can  occasionally  make 
a  grandstand  play  of  one-second  by-the-clock 
hammering. 

The  completed  house  is  a  stage  carpenter's 
dream.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  life  and  quite 
as  natural.  You  can  walk  in  the  front  door, 
and  sit  on  the  front  porch,  but  I'm  afraid 
the  aesthetes  and  their  following  would  utterly 
reject  it,  for — oh,  horror  ! — it  has  Notting- 
ham lace  curtains,  added  to  its  other  disquali- 
fications. These  consist  in  large  part  of  its 
architectural  scheme  following  that  usually 
employed  in  laborer's  cottages;  but  neverthe- 
less this  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  great  Idea,  except  in  the 
scene  in  which  Andrews,  a  moneyed  man, 
offers  to  buy  the  cottage  for  his  bonny  bride; 
for  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  average 
female  of  the  species  looking  on  from  the 
front  would  warmly  side  with  Ella  in  choosing 
a  European  trip — under  normal  conditions — 
to  living  in  the  Nottingbamed  cottage. 

Still,   the   finishing  and   fencing  of  the  neat 


little  home,  its  white  paint  and  green  shutters, 
and  its  lawned  and  rose-planted  garden  ap- 
peals to  that  something  childlike  in  us  which 
impels  us.  like  the  great  Herbert  G.  Wells, 
to  join  the  tots  in  their  play  at  times,  and 
with  their  wooden  toys  to  lay  out  streets  and 
villages,  and  set  up  toy  trees  to  make  a  toy 
forest.  In  fact  the  great  Idea  has  made  good, 
and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Craven  is  a  contented 
man.  He  has  not  taken  advantage  of  his  au- 
thorship to  give  himself  a  very  meaty  role, 
having  turned  over  to  Andrews,  the  misogy- 
mist,  all  of  the  best  lines  in  the  play.  Frank- 
Craven  himself  plays  the  role  of  the  proud 
and  expectant  owner  of  the  birdie  and  the 
nest,  and  is  represented  as  a  rather  amiable, 
nervous,  and  insignificant  young  man,  who 
plays  a  sort  of  Belgian  role  in  the  family  war 
that  shortly  developes  with  the  over-numerous 
Cooks. 

The  dramatic  work  of  "Too  Many  Cooks' 
is  so  light  that  there  is  no  special  need  of  a 
strong  personnel  in  the  acting  troupe.  The 
names  are,  generally,  of  players  unknown  to 
us.  They  have,  however,  been  selected  for 
physical  fitness,  and  the  family  group  of 
Cooks  are  sufficiently  comic,  in  the  general 
effect,  to  blend  in  amusingly  with  the  scheme 
of  the  play.  The  principal  roles,  besides  that 
of  the  prospective  bridegroom,  are  taken  by 
Messrs.  Ray  Gordon  and  Harry  Sleight,  who 
impersonate  respectively  the  chum  and  the 
uncle  of  the  owner  of  the  nest,  and  by  Misses 
Georgie  Olp  and  Mary  Blyth,  who  appear  as 
the  prospective  bride  and  her  closest  girl 
friend.  All  these  characters  are  satisfactorily 
represented,  and  the  collective  army  of  Cooks, 
and  the  friendly  contractor  and  his  carpen- 
ters,   also    make    a    satisfactory    showing. 

The  new  author  almosf  fell  into  a  tone  of 
earnestness  during  one  or  two  moments  in 
his  play.  One  of  them  was  when  the  uncle 
was  regretting  his  mistaken  celibacy  and  the 
need  of  resorting  to  the  subterfuge  which  so 
many  old  bachelors  are  put  to  of  hiring  an- 
other family  to  admit  him  to  their  home, 
and  for  a  consideration  try  to  hypnotize  him 
into  the  belief  that  it  is  his  own.  This  scene 
and  the  dismay  testified  to  by  the  young 
couple  when  they  saw  an  unwelcome  uncle 
added  to  their  household  shows  that  Frank 
Craven  has  made  a  few  correct  observations 
about  domestic   life. 

I  thought,  by  the  way,  comedian  though 
he  is,  that  Mr.  Craven  was  almost  at  his  fun- 
niest when  he  was  not  consciously  trying  to 
be.  That  was  during  his  stage  embraces  of 
the  prospective  bride.  They  were  very  hasty, 
sketchy,  perfunctory  embraces,  and  mani- 
festly gotten  rid  of  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
Somehow,  through  his  stage  characterization 
and  aside  from  it,  the  comedian  makes  his 
likableness  and  a  sort  of  American  gentle- 
ness and  clean-mindedness  felt.  And  I  think 
his  public  are  much  tickled  over  his  newly 
won    laurels   as   an    author. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


Pol  Plancon,  the  opera  singer,  who  had  a 
great  popularity  in  the  United  States  a  few 
years  ago,  died  recently  in  Paris.  He  had 
been  ill  since  June.  M.  Plancon,  a  basso  of 
brilliant  technic  and  possessed  of  a  most 
pleasing  stage  presence,  first  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City 
in  1903,  singing  with  Mmes.  Eames,  Melba, 
Calve,  and  Nordica  and  the  Messrs.  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke.  Even  in  this  remarkable 
company  he  soon  made  a  distinct  impression 
upon  the  audiences,  and  at  the  opening  of  the_ 
season  was  acclaimed  as  a  popular  favorite. 
Soon  he  had  a  large  following,  and  his  singing 
of  ballads  was  greatly  admired.  The  next 
year  he  embarked  on  a  business  venture  in 
comic  opera,  in  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
appear  himself.  He  purchased  the  French 
rights  of  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,"  with  the 
intention  of  producing  it  in  Paris  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiennes  the  following  summer. 
When  at  the  height  of  his  career,  in  the  way 
of  popularity  and  vocal  achievement,  in  this 
country.  M.  Plancon  sang  his  farewell  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  190S.  He  was 
born  in  Fumay,  Ardennes,  France,  on  June  12. 
1854.  His  first  part  of  operatic  importance 
was  in  a  production  in  Lyons,  in  1S77.  He 
first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1 SS3  as  Mephis- 
topheles.  and  with  that  role  his  name  was 
closely  associated  throughout  his  career,  and 
in  it  his  dramatic  ability  was  apparent.  M. 
Plancon  was  often  heard,  Lhrough  a  period 
of  many  years,  at  Covent  Garden,  London. 
-***- 

The  weekly  laundry  bill  for  the  "Neptune's 
Garden  of  Living  Statues"  at  Keith's  Theatre, 
New  York.  foots"up  a  snug  sum.  The  cos- 
tumes worn  by  the  water  nymphs,  who  plunge, 
fully  clad,  into  the  tank  and  emerge  in  a  few 
seconds  costumed  to  tights,  have  to  be  washed, 
dried,  cleansed,  and  laundered  after  each  per- 
formance. This  takes  considerable  time,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  set  of  six  dresses 
for  each  girl,  so  she  will  have  a  clean  gown 
every  day.  The  white  fleshings  and  wigs  worn 
by  the  living  marble  statues  are  wet  twice 
daily,  and  they  also  have  to  be  cleansed  after 
every  performance.  Two  men  and  a  seam- 
stress are  kept  busy  looking  after  this  ward- 
robe all  the  time. 
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Final  Week  of  Blinn's  Princess  Players. 

Holbrook  Blinn  has  reserved  an  especially 
strong  programme  of  one-act  plays  for  the 
fourth  and  final  week  of  his  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
supported  by  his  Princess  Players,  a  group 
of  able  people  who  lend  distinction  to  every 
one  of  the  plays   in   which   they  appear. 

The  programme  for  the  week  will  be  an 
enormous  one,  containing  six  one-act  plays 
with  three  new  offerings  and  three  revivals. 
The  performance  will  open  with  the  tele- 
phone fantasy  called  "At  the  Switchboard," 
,  a  unique  and  very  clever  idea  by  Edgar  Wal- 
lace. This  will  be  followed  by  the  delightful 
playlet,  "The  Fountain,"  after  which  will 
come  a  new  production,  "The  Hard  Man,"  a 
dramatic  episode  of  the  Soudan  war.  Fol- 
lowing this  will  be  seen  the  very  amusing 
"Food,"  of  the  present  week's  programme, 
and  then  Mr.  Blinn  will  stage  for  the  first 
time  here  the  sensational  drama  called,  "The 
Kiss  in  the  Dark,"  which  is  accounted  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Blinn  hits. 
The  programme  will  close  with  a  revival  of 
the    delicious    French    comedy,    "The    Bride." 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  

"Too  Many  Cooks"  Continues  at  the  Cort. 
Had  there  been  only  Alice  Cook,  the  course 
of  true  love  would  have  run  smoothly,  but 
then  there  would  not  have  been  "Too  Many 
Cooks,"  and  enthusiastic  audiences  would 
have  missed  the  fine  new  comedy  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  which  on  Sunday  begins  the  second 
and  last  week  of  its  successful  engagement. 
j  But  as  it  is,  besides  Alice  there  are  Mother 
Cook  and  Father  Cook,  and  seven  other 
Cooks  in  her  family,  not  to  mention  her 
friend,  Ella.  Then  on  his  side — meaning  Al- 
bert's— there  are  more  friends  and  an  uncle. 
Between  them  all  they  make  a  sorry  mess  of 
it,  which  requires  three  acts  to  straighten 
out. 
)  "Too  Many  Cooks"  is  a  twofold  triumph 
of  Frank  Craven,  author  and  actor.  He  has 
written  a  sprightly  and  wholesome  comedy 
along  entirely  original  lines.  The  centre  of 
the  stage  is  occupied  throughout  the  play  with 
a  suburban  home  in  process  of  construction. 
In  the  first  act  the  house  has  not  progressed 
beyond  the  foundation  ;  in  the  second  act  it 
is  half  completed,  and  in  the  third  act  it  is 
wholly  finished  and  only  awaits  the  occu- 
pancy of  the   loving  pair. 

There  is  much  good  acting  besides  that  of 
Mr.  Craven,  but  none  better,  for  he  could 
not  be  more  natural  and  effective.  Georgie 
Olp  plays  Alice  with  great  charm.  Mary 
Blyth  as  Alice's  friend  is  a  distinct  success. 
Roy  Gordon  as  Albert's  chum,  and  Harry 
Sleight  as  Albert's  uncle  are  convincing  in 
their  roles.  Of  the  large  supporting  com- 
pany special  mention  goes  to  Camilla  Crume 
as  Mrs.  Cook,  Charles  W.  Goodrich  as  Simp- 
son, and  John  C.  Leech  as  Mr.  Cook. 


Features  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Three  of  the  biggest  features  that  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre  has  booked  in  many  months  top 
the  new  bill  opening  on  Sunday  at  the  local 
vaudeville  house.  "The  Lion's  Bride,"  a 
spectacular  and  genuine  sensational  produc- 
tion, wherein  a  full-grown  and  ferocious  lion 
is  utilized ;  Carter,  the  "Man  of  Mystery," 
and  the  original  "New  Orleans  Creole  Band" 
are  the  trio  of  headliners  which  have  been 
smashing  box-office  records  for  the  past  few 
months  on  the  circuit. 

"The  Lion's  Bride"  is  a  production  taken 
from  a  legend  of  India  dealing  with  the  pun- 
ishment meted  to  a  beautiful  native  girl  wha 
refuses  to  marry  a  Rajah.  The  potentate,  for 
her  refusal,  has  the  maiden  cast  into  a  den 
of  lions.  It  is  an  act  that  carries  a  thrill 
from   the   rise   of   the   curtain. 

Carter  has  a  bouquet  of  mysteries  running 
the  gamut  from  whisking  coins  into  space  to 
grabbing  rabbits  and  other  trifles  from  the 
pockets   of   small   boys. 

Ragtime  melodies  will  make  up  the  best 
part  of  the  repertory  of  the  Creole   Band. 

Bob  Albright,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best- 
liked  singing  entertainers  in  vaudeville,  and 
known  as  the  "Male  Melba,"  returns  for  his 
fifth  tour  of  the  circuit  in  two   seasons. 

"Those  Were  the  Happy  Days,"  one  of  the 
most  delightful  comedy  skits  and  for  many 
years  a  feature  on  the  big  circuits,  will  be 
offered  by  Eddie  Howard  and  company. 

Nadje,  the  athletic  Vassar  girl,  makes  her 
first  tour  of  the  Coast  with  a  daring  and 
entertaining    gymnastic    novelty. 

Sunnen  and  Ross,  known  as  the  "boy  Ca- 
ruso and  the  dainty  violiniste,"  in  operatic 
melodies,  will  complete  the  bill. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Frank  McGinn,  who  scored  a  hit  as  "Of- 
ficer 666"  in  the  farce  of  that  name,  and 
who  gave  such  a  perfect  interpretation  of  a 
police  officer,  will  head  the  programme  next 
week,  presenting  "The  Cop,"  a  comedy  of 
The  System,  which  was  written  to  his  order 
by  Tom  Barry  and  supplies  him  with  a  simi- 


lar type  of  character  to  "Officer  666."  The 
play  deals  with  The  System,  but  in  such  a 
different  way  that  it  would  detract  from  its 
interest  to  describe  it  in  advance. 

Lola  Merrill  and  Frank  Otto  will  appear 
in  their  dainty  little  playlet,  "Her  Daddy's 
Friend,"  which  furnishes  a  most  enjoyable 
quarter    of    an    hour's    entertainment. 

Waldemar  Young  and  William  Jacobs,  with 
the  assistance  of  Ethyl  McFarland,  will  pre- 
sent their  original  travesty,  "When  Caesar  Ran 
a  Paper."  Mr.  Jacobs  will  impersonate  the 
role  of  Julius  Ca?sar,  the  editor ;  Mr.  Young 
that  of  Marc  Antony,  the  press  agent ;  and 
Miss  McFarland  will  exercise  her  terpsi- 
chorean  ability  as  Cleopatra.  Mr.  Young  has 
for  a  considerable  period  been  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  also 
widely  known  in  newspaper  circles,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  able,  interesting,  and  versa- 
tile writer.  "When  C<*esar  Ran  a  Paper"  was 
written  by  them  for  a  charitable  entertain- 
ment, where  it  met  with  such  success  that  it 
was  immediately  booked  for  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit, where  it  has  already  been  performed  suc- 
cessfully in  several  of  its  important  theatres. 

Walter  de  Leon  and  "Muggins"  Davies,  al- 
ways welcome  visitors,  will  present  for  their 
return  engagement  a  novelty  in  the  form  of 
a  burlesque   moving-picture   drama. 

Miller  and  Lyles  are  a  team  of  colored 
comedians  who  bring  their  lively  act  to  a  big 
finish  with  a  burlesque  boxing  bout  that  is 
very  funny. 

Next  week  will  conclude  the  engagements 
of  Aileen  Stanley,  the  Hickey  Brothers,  and 
Charles  Olcott  with  Gus  Edwards's  Matinee 
Girls.  

De  "Wolf  Hopper  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  forthcoming 
engagement  of  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  Opera  Company  at  the  Cort 
Theatre.  The  engagement  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin Sunday  night,  September  6.  The  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  first  season  of  re- 
vivals at  the  Cort  two  years  ago  is  well 
remembered. 

The  present  organization,  a  standard  and 
permanent  one.  grew  out  of  the  company  that 
appeared  in  the  revivals  of  "The  Mikado" 
and  "Pinafore"  made  at  the  New  York  Ca- 
sino. This  season's  cast,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Hopper,  consists  of  the  following :  Idelle 
Patterson,  Gladys  Caldwell,  Jayne  Herbert, 
Anabel  Jourdan,  Paul  Hyde  Davies,  Arthur 
Cunningham,  Herbert  Waterous,  John  Wil- 
lard,   Herbert  Cripps,  and  a  chorus  of  fifty. 

During  the  engagement  at  the  Cort  "The 
Mikado."  "Pinafore."  "The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance," "Iolanthe,"  and  "The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard"  will  be  given. 


Arthur  Cunningham,  whom  all  San  Fran- 
cisco theatre-goers  remember  affectionately, 
will  be  seen  with  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera  Company  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  beginning  Sunday  night,  Sep- 
tember 6.  Cunningham  was  at  the  Tivoli 
for  years  and  was  also  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Princess  Theatre  stock  company 
shortly  after  the  fire.  He  has  won  high  praise 
for  his  work  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas.  

"Milestones,"  the  delightful  comedy  suc- 
cess of  last  season,  is  to  be  an  early  autumn 
attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  "The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  will  play  a  re- 
turn engagement  at  the  Columbia  next  month. 


None  of  the  near-by  cities  are  to  see  Hol- 
brook Blinn  and  the  Princess  Players  in  their 
one-act  plays  this  season,  as  they  are  to  re- 
turn direct  to  New  York  for  the  opening  of 
the  season  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 


William  H.  Crane  is  now  in  London,  but 
will  be  back  in  ample  time  to  begin  his 
scheduled  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  Brooks,  with  Thomas 
W.  Ross  and  a  special  cast,  including  Miss 
Amelia  Bingham,  in  "The  New  Henrietta," 
a  modern  treatment  by  Winchell  Smith  and 
Victor  Mapes  of  the  late  Bronson  Howard's 
"The  Henrietta."  Mr.  Crane  will  be  seen  in 
his  original  role.  Old  Nick  of  the  Street,  and 
Mr.  Ross  will  appear  as  Bertie,  the  Lamb, 
the  part  originated  by  the  late  Stuart  Robson. 


Hall  Caine  is  adding  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  dramatization  of  his  novel,  "The 
Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me,"  which  Klaw  &  Er- 
langer  and  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks  are  to  present 
in  January.  "The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 
will  be  one  of  the  most  pretentious  produc- 
tions since  "Ben-Hur."  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Mr.  Caine  will  come  over  for  the  premiere. 


The    late    Lillian     Nordica    left    an    estate 
valued   at  between   $1,000,000   and   $2,000,000. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  left  to  her  three  sisters. 
—  >» 

Mme.  Giacoma  Minkowski,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  composer  and  vocal  teacher  of  Dres- 
den, Germany,  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
her  family  in  San  Francisco,  will  open  her 
vocal  studio  here  September  1.  at  Kohler  & 
Chase's. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Ballad  of  Lost  Ships. 

Riven   and   battered, 

Beaten    and    scattered. 
Vessels  that   star'cd  so  valiantly   forth — 

Ancient  and  weary. 

Ragged    and    dreary, 
Driven    by   whirlwinds  to   south    and    to    north. 

All   your  devotion 

To   the  great  ocean 
Given   and    granted   in    pure   heritage — 

What  has  it  brought  you; 

What  has  it  taught  you? 
Only  the  might  of  the  sea's  deadly  rage! 

Gallant   and  daring, 
Braving  and    faring, 

With   your  own   ship-bells   a-ringing   your   knell- 
On    to    your    fruiting. 
We  stand   saluting, 

Heroes    and    victims,    all    hail   and    farewell! 

— Leolyn   Louise   Everett,    in   Life. 


A  Song  of  the  Evanescent. 
Where  is  the  dew  of  the  morning 

That  jeweled   the  leaf  and  the  flower? 
Exhaled  on  the  air  without   warning — 

Gone    in   one   sunlighted    hour! 
Yes,    but    there   comes   a    new    morning. 

New  gems  for  the  grass  and  the  bower. 

Where  is  the  sweet  of  the  lily — 
The  lure  of  the  gauzy   winged   fly? 

Winnowed    away,    willy-nilly. 

The   flower  all   withered   and  dry! 

But,    tomorrow,    will    bloom    a    new    lily, 
Lifting   its   cup   to   the   sky. 

Where  is  the  song  of  the   veery— 
Song  of  a   nest   in    the  boughs? 

Is  Love   in   his  bosom  grown    weary, 
With   leaves   in   midsummer  adrowse? 

There  will  come  a  new  Spring  with  its  veery. 
Waking  new   amorous   vows. 

And    where    is    that    heart-of-a-lover, 

With  the  joy,  with  the  rapture,  it  shed  ? 

Buried,    where    none    can    discover. 
Its  grave  hath  no  stone  at  the  head! 

Tomorrow  there  comes  a  new  lover — 
But    wakes    not   the   heart    that   is  dead. 
-Edith    M.    Thomas,    in    Lippincott's   Magazine. 


The  Cloak  of  Dreams. 
They  bade  me    follow  fleet 

Where  my  brothers  work  and  play, 
But  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blew  over   my   feet, 

Tangling  them  from  the  way: 

They  bade  me  watch  the  skies 

For   a  signal — dark  or  light, 
But   the   Cloak  of   Dreams  blew  over   my  eyes 

Shutting  them    fast   from  sight: 

I    have   nor   pain    nor   mirth, 

Wonderment    nor  desire, 
The   Cloak  of   Dreams    'twixt  me  and    earth 

Wavers    its    drowsy    fire: 

I   dream  in   dusk  apart, 

Hearing  a  strange  bird  sing, 
And  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blows  over  my  heart, 

Blinding  and    sheltering! 

— Margaret   Widdemer,   in   the   Craftsman. 


The  Old  Armadas  Sing. 

Three  thousand  fathoms  deep  we  lie;  above  us 
swings  the  night; 

Below  us  nothing  lives  or  moves,  and  we  are 
lost   to   light; 

The  tendrils  of  the  seaweed  curl  their  fingers  in 
our    frames. 

And  where  our  belted  guns  once  boomed  the  sea- 
fish  play  their  games; 

But  through  our  heartless  hulks  once  more  the 
leaping   lightnings   play 

When  down  to  us  the  sinking  ships  of  steel  and 
thunder   sway. 

We    lacked    their    depth    and    lacked    their    length 

and  wooden   ribs  were  ours, 
But    what    great    captains    walked    our    decks    they 

knew,    the    warring    powers ; 
And    when    your    submarines    now    dart    above    us 

where  we  lie 
We  watch  them  as  in  heaven  the  stars  are  watched 

by  some  true   eye; 
And    wink    to    them    and    send    huzza — for    in    the 

self -same  game 
Upon  the  dewy  deeps  of  time  we  sniffed  the  foam 

and   flame. 

What   Nelson  sent  us  here  to  sleep  we  know  not, 

neither  care; 
The    gnarled    sharks    flurry    'twixt    our    ribs    that 

stand  out  stark  and   bare; 
But  where  your  navies  meet  and  clash  and  tremble 

and  plunge  through 
These    slant    leagues    of    the    under-deep,    we   cheer 

the  dying  crew; 
From  out  our  ghosts  of  lusty  lungs  «c  cheer  them 

as  we  may — 
We   old  Armadas   of  the   line    in  Trafalgar's  great 

day.  — Baltimore  Sun. 


"The  Whip,"  a  melodramatic  spectacle,  is 
due  at  the  Cort  soon.  "The  Whip"  is  a 
London-built  entertainment  and  is  said  to 
contain  the  most  elaborate  scenic  effects  of 
any  play  of  recent  years.  It  will  be  pro- 
duced   here    with    a    strong    cast. 

"Too  Many  Sixes,"  a  farce-comedy  that  is 
guaranteed  to  inspire  three  hours  of  continu- 
ous laughter,  will  be  an  early  Cort  attrac- 
tion. "Kitty  Mackay."  another  comedy,  but 
of  a  subtler  sort,  is  also  on  its  way  to  the 
Cort. 


Arranging  Pavlowa  Tour. 
Despite  the  European  war  and 
turbed  transatlantic  shipping.  Mile.  Ann 
Iowa  and  her  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  and  Or- 
chestra will  positively  come  to  America  in 
October  for  an  extended  tour.  Max  Rabinoff, 
managing  director  of  the  Pavlowa  Ballet, 
Inc.,  now  in  London,  announces  he  has  com- 
pleted all  arrangements  for  the  tour  as  origi- 
nally planned.  He  has  arranged  for  a  ship 
to  bring  Mile.  Pavlowa,  her  company,  and  the 
great  mass  of  scenery  necessary  for  the  tour. 
to  America.  The  tour  will  open  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  November,  and  will 
embrace  the  entire  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mile.  Pavlowa's  company  this  season  will 
number  about  one  hundred  artists  and  mu- 
sicians, and  her  programme  will  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  ever.  After  a  most  hazardous 
and  trying  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
England,  Pavlowa  and  most  of  her  company 
are  now  quartered  in  her  summer  home.  Ivy 
House,   just   outside   of   London. 


Oliver  Morosco's  first  new  production  for 
the  season  of  1914-15  will  be  the  prize  play. 
"Lady  Eileen,"  which  won  the  competition  in 
the  contest  recently  announced.  It  is  a  modern 
comedy  by  Geraldine  Bonner  and  Hucheson 
Boyd,  and  was  chosen  by  the  committee  out  of 
3200  manuscripts  that  had  been  submitted. 
Mr.  Morosco  says  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  appealing  plays  he  has  ever  read,  and  is 
quite  enthusiastic  regarding  its  prospects  on 
the  stage.  By  the  terms  of  the  contest  the 
successful  authors  receive  a  prize  of  $1000 
and  in  addition  are  advanced  $1000  in  royal- 
ties to  assure  the  immediate  production  and  a 
further  advance  of  $500  on  the  foreign  rights 
of  the  play.  The  story  will  have  its  premiere 
at  the  Burbank  Theatre,  Los  Angeles,  within 
the  next  six  weeks,  and  will  subsequently  be 
offered  at  a  New  York  theatre  by  October  15. 


"The  Bride."  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  hits  thus  far  offered  by 
Holbrook  Blinn  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  is 
to  be  revived  as  one  of  the  plays  for  the 
fourth  week's  repertory.  It  is  deliciously 
acted  by  Blinn,  Miss  Polini,  Mestayer,  Tre- 
vor,   and    Edgarde. 

AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

lit  IlliU  111  ttlma  Siocklon  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentThealre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matiticc  Every  Day 

A  VAUDEVILLE  REVELATION 

FRANCIS  McGINN,  the  Original  "Of- 
ficer 666,"  in  Tom  Barry's  Comedy,  "The 
Cop";  LOLA  MERRILL  and  FRANK  OTTO 
in  "Her  Daddy's  Friend";  WALDEMAR 
YOUNG  and  WILLIAM  JACOBS,  assisted  by 
Ethyl  McFarland,  in  Their  Original  Travesty. 
"When  Cesar  Ran  a  Paper":  WALTER  DE 
LEON  and  "MUGGINS"  DAVIES,  in  Their 
Own  Songs  and  Ideas;  MILLER  and  LYLES, 
Colored  Comedians;  AILEEN  STANLEY: 
HICKEY  BROTHERS;  Last  Week.  CHAS. 
OLCOTTwith  GUS  EDWARDS'S  MATINEE 
GIRLS,    including    Irene    Martin. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c.    50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  Thti%£: 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 
Beg.    Mon.    Aug.    31 — Fourth    and    Last    Week 

HOLBROOK  BLINN 

and  his  PRIN'CESS   PLAYERS 
In    the    season's    greatest    programme    of    one- 
act   plays — "At   the    Switchboard,"    "The    Foun- 
tain,"   "The    Hard    Man,"    "Food,"    "The    Kiss 
in  the    Dark,"   "The    Bride." 

.l/jliiii'iM     Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night 

Matinees     Wednesday     and    Saturday 

William   A.   TJrady,  Ltd.,  presents  the  rollicking, 

jovial   comedy 

"TOO  MANY  COOKS" 

By     (And     With) 
FRANK  CRAVEN 

Nights  and   Sat.   mat..  50c  to  $2.      Best 
$1  at  Wed.  mat. 

Com.  Sun.  Night,  Sept.  6— UK  WOLF 
HOPPER  and  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera 
Company.  


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  MaaoD 


"THE  LION'S  BRIDE."  Positively  One  of 
the  Greatest  Spectacular  Productions  in  \ 
villc,  Utilizing  a  Full-Grown  Lion;  I  VKlT'u. 
the  Ma.i  of  Mystery;  THE  ORIGINAL  NEW 
ORLEANS  RAGTIME  BAND;  BOB  AL- 
BRIGHT, the  Male  Melba;  NADJE,  the  \  i- 
sar  Athletic  Girl;  EDDIE  NORTH  and  <'..,„- 
pany  in  "Those  Were  the  Happy  Days";  SUN- 
NEN    and     ROSS,     the     Boy     Caruso     and     the 

Dainty   Violiniste;  (  OMEDY   MOVIES. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  cafeteria  has  never  been  popular  in 
London,  but  it  is  likely  to  become  so  if  the 
war  should  continue.  It  seems  that  nearly 
all  the  waiters  in  the  English  metropolis  be- 
long to  her  hated  enemies,  and  it  is  evident 
that  John  Bull  could  not  eat  his  soup  in  tran- 
quillity if  it  had  been  handed  to  him  by  an 
Austrian  or  a  German,  who  might  so  easily 
and  so  surreptitiously  insert  some  ingredient 
not  to  be  found  in  the  cook-book.  Moreover, 
the  Austrian  and  the  German  waiters  have  re- 
ceived pressing  and  flattering  invitations  to 
return  to  the  proud  lands  of  their  birth,  and 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol maj'  delay  their  return.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  French  waiters,  and  although 
there  are  a  great  many  Italian  waiters  left 
one  never  knows  how  soon  they,  too,  will  be 
engaged  upon  duties  where  there  are  no  tips 
and  where  politeness  ceases  to  be  first  among 
the  duties.  For  some  unexplained  reason  the 
Englishman  does  not  make  a  good  waiter. 
He  is  not  quite  nimble  enough  nor  quite 
cheerful  enough.  Moreover,  he,  too,  has  felt 
the  stirring  call  of  war's  alarms  and  is  under 
patriotic  obligations  to  go  and  be  killed. 
There  seems  nothing  for  it  but  the  cafeteria, 
since  women  have  never  been  much  of  a  suc- 
cess as  restaurant  attendants.  They  are  all 
very  well  for  the  glass  of  milk  and  bun  order 
of  establishment,  but  a  woman  can  never  be 
expected  to  take  the  warm  and  affectionate  in- 
terest in  one's  gastronomic  needs  that  the 
good  male  waiter  can  always  simulate  even 
if  he  does  not  feel. 

Well,  the  cafeteria  has  its  advantages,  so  it 
is  said.  Personally  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  displaying  ourselves  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  when  carrying  a  tray.  Upon  the 
few  occasions  when  we  have  thus  tempted 
fortune  we  have  glanced  furtively  at  the 
various  tables  while  passing  them  on  our  tri- 
umphal progress,  in  the  hope  that  we  should 
not  encounter  a  lady  acquaintance.  For  what 
would  one  do  under  such  circumstances?  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  remove  one's  hat 
while  carrying  a  tray,  and  even  the  conven- 
tional bow  would  be  a  task  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty. The  gods  be  praised,  we  have  never 
yet  met  a  lady  acquaintance  at  a  cafeteria, 
but  that  dark  day  is  certain  to  come  with  a 
persistence  in  the  cafeteria  habit.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  avoid  the  cafeteria. 


either  continue  to  flourish  and  to  get  them- 
selves legislated  about  or  some  other  remedy 
will  be  found  for  them.  And  a  remed\'  will 
be  found.  There  need  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  In  Europe  the  remedy  happens  to  be 
war. 


Wall  Street  may  become  excited  over  the 
mere  prospect  of  hostilities  ( says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post),  but  to  people  in  general 
the  real  horror  of  war  has  just  been  brought 

I  home.  No  less  than  three  plays  are  to  have 
their  openings  postponed  because  the  author 
of  one  and  a  star  in  each  of  the  others  are 
in  London  and  unable  to  get  bookings  for  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  with  this  dis- 
tressing announcement  comes  the  news  that 
plans  for  another  polo  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  America  have  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  virtually  all  of  the  players  have  been 
or  will  soon  be  ordered  to  the  colors.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  supply  this  loss,  with 
the  ponies  returned  to  the  service,  too,  all 
hope  vanishes.  The  men  and  their  mounts, 
that  have  rather  given  us  the  idea  that  their 
real  occupation  was  to  fight  for  the  cup,  and, 

j  having  won  it,  to  defend  it,  are  recalled  to  a 
grimmer    struggle,    at    once    less    spectacular 

I  and  for  larger  stakes.  We  may  speak  lightly 
of   having   to   give  up    a  trip   to    Europe;   we 

j  might  even  jest  a  little  at  a  not  too  serious 
shortage  of  foodstuffs.  But  when  first-nights 
are  postponed,  and  international  sporting  con- 
tests canceled ;  in  a  word,  when  our  very" 
amusements  are  threatened,  then  we  appre- 
ciate the  plight  of  the  unfortunate  peoples  of 
the   belligerent   Old   World. 


A  valued  correspondent  who  does  not  wish 
his  letter  to  be  published  is  very  angry  be- 
cause of  some  remarks  made  in  this  column 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  in  Europe  would 
put  an  end  to  the  pestilential  follies  of  the 
idle  classes  and  to  the  activities  of  the  swarms 
of  women  of  both  sexes  who  fill  the  air  with 
their  cacklings  of  reform.  The  sillinesses  of 
eugenism,  white  slavery,  social  hygiene,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  would  necessarily  disappear 
before  the  stern  realities  of  militarism,  and 
in  this  way  even  the  curse  of  armed  con- 
flicts might  be  expected  to  have  a  certain 
salutary  effect  in  purging  and  purifying  the 
social  system  of  the  poisons,  mainly  of  the 
reform  kind,   that   now  afflict  it. 

And  now  we  are  taken  to  task  for  com- 
menting on  the  idiocies  of  idle  Europe 
while  the  idiocies  of  idle  America  are  so 
much  worse.  It  is  a  thing  of  mirth,  we  are 
told,  that  an  American  paper  should  act  as 
monitor  to  Europe — "America  with  its  boasted 
democracy  that  falls  on  its  knees  to  a  title, 
whose  women  sell  their  bodies  for  title  and 
position  .  .  .  this  America  with  its  leisure 
classes,  famous  for  wanton  extravagance, 
freak  dinners,  etc.,  its  crazy  and  sensually 
dressed  women,  stands  in  lofty  superiority 
and  points  the  pharasaical  finger  at  Europe, 
the  poor  sinner." 

Now  with  every  desire  to  welcome  a  de- 
served chastisement  and  to  profit  by  it.  we 
feel  that  we  are  here  suffering  unjustly.  For 
no  comparison  was  made  or  intended  between 
America  and  Europe.  Comparisons  are  al- 
ways odorous,  and  there  is  so  much  of  hu- 
man nature  about  everywhere  that  in  this 
case  they  would  be  particularly  ill-smelling. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  piping  days  of 
peace  in  Europe — and  in  America — have  pro- 
duced the  usual  crop  of  leisurely  persons  who 
either  give  up  their  lives  to  sillinesses,  which 
is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  or  who  are 
persuaded  that  they  must  "do  something"  for 
humanity,  and  so  embark  upon  all  sorts  of 
crazy  reforms  like  eugenism  or  white  slavery. 
L*pcn  the  approach  of  war  all  these  nasty 
things  are  withered  up  by  the  first  fiery  breath, 
and  by  the  time  war  is  over  it  is  so  hard  to 
get  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  that  for 
a  while  we  are  likely  to  have  a  respite  for 
the  reformer  and  the  faddist.  Now  this  is 
simply  a  statement  of  fact  so  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned.  There  may  be  just  as  many 
reformers  and  faddists  in  America  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Probably  there  are  more.  Certainly 
the  reformers  and  the  faddists  have  more 
I>n  i-r  in  America  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth,  as  witness  our  crazy  laws.  But  there 
happens  to  be  war  in  Europe,  and  it  will 
s*eep  all  these  foolish  and  ugly  things  out 
'  ■_  sight,  and  there  is  no  war  in  America,  so 
t    „t  these  same  foolish   and  ugly  things  will 


An  amusing  writer  in  the  London  Chronicle 
says  that  an  invitation  to  breakfast  was,  in 
Macaulay's  opinion,  one  of  the  supreme  tests 
of  friendship.  "You  invite  a  man  to  dinner," 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  "be- 
cause you  must  invite  him,  because  you  are 
acquainted  with  his  grandfather,  or  because  it 
is  proper  that  you  should;  but  you  invite  a 
man  to  breakfast  because  you  wish  to  see 
him.  You  may  be  sure  if  you  are  invited  to 
breakfast  that  there  is  something  agreeable 
about  you." 

Nobody  has  ever  complained  of  the  Scot- 
tish breakfast  as  dull.  "It  is  the  pleasantest 
meal  we  have,"  says  Bosvell.  "Dr.  Johnson 
has  allowed  the  peculiar  merit  of  breakfast  in 
Scotland."  These  remarks  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  saying  grace  at 
breakfast,  which  appears  t0  have  been  cus- 
tomary in  Scotland,  but  not  in  England.  Bos- 
well  thought  grace  "as  proper  at  breakfast  as 
at  any  other  meal."  Johnson  hedged.  "It  is 
enough  if  we  have  stated  seasons  of  prayer  : 
no  matter  when.  A  man  may  as  well  pray 
when  he  mounts  his  horse,  or  a  woman  when 
she  milks  her  cow  (which  Mr.  Grant  told  us 
is  done  in  the  Highlands),  as  at  meals;  and 
custom  is   to  be  followed." 


An  almost  certain  rise  in  the  price  of  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  is  foreseen 
as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  European  struggle, 
which,  the  jewelry  trade  feels  certain,  will 
put  a  stop  to  all  importation  of  such  luxuries. 
Michael  Dreicer,  one  of  the  leading  jewelers 
of  New  York  and  a  heavy  importer,  said  to 
an  Evening  Post  representative  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  any  jewelry  from  abroad, 
and  so  far  as  the  diamond  market  is  con- 
cerned it  will  certainly  be  crippled. 

"The  South  African  diamond  mines  will  be 
shut  down,"  said  Mr.  Dreicer,  "as  England 
will  have  need  for  all  her  men,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, diamonds  will  be  scarcer  and  higher 
in  price.  The  demand  for  such  luxuries,  of 
course,  will  be  curtailed,  but  no  matter  what 
conditions  prevails  abroad,  there  will  always 
be  people  in  this  country  who  will  want 
jewels.  The  price  of  diamonds  will  surely 
rise,  and  other  precious  stones  will  doubt- 
less grow  more  in  value,  as  their  importation 
will  cease  until  the  end  of  the  European  con- 
flict." 


Death  having  called  the  founder  of  the 
Hetzel  publishing  firm  of  Paris,  the  house  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  Hachette  Company. 
Hetzel's  chief  claim  to  interest  is  his  dis- 
covery and  appropriation  of  Jules  Yerne. 
He  began  with  him  by  a  life  contract,  guaran- 
teeing an  annual  sum  of  $4000 — which  seemed 
immense  riches  to  the  unknown  writer.  It 
was  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  rapid  suc- 
cess and  sale  of  his  books  throughout  the 
known  world.  Jules  Verne  was  content  with 
his  bargain,  and  for  many,  many  years  fur- 
nished dutifully  his  two  volumes  a  year.  At 
his  death  he  left  several  more  finished,  or 
nearly  so,  which  explains  the  continued  ap- 
pearance of  new  works  bearing  his  name. 
Hetzel  took  pains  to  provide  the  writer  who 
was  laying  golden  eggs  for  him  with  a  yacht 
and  all  other  appurtenances  necessary  or  use- 
ful  to  stimulate  his  inventive  powers. 


Maude  Adams  plans  to  make  an  illustration 
of  the  history  of  English  comedy  in  present- 
ing a  miracle  comedy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  comedy  of  the  restoration  period,  a  comedy 
S!    ridan,  and  a  comedy  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 


There 
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of 
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few 
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on 
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of 

Southern 

Pacific 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from   Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation . 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 


Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 

Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A    guide    was    expatiating    on    the    Egyptian 
Pyramids    to    a    party    of    tourists.      "It    took 

hundreds    of   years    to    build    them,    and " 

"It  must  have  been  a  government  job  !"   said 
lone  of  the  tourists,  sotto  voce. 


A  Glasgow  merchant,  famous  for  his  stingi- 
ness, came  into  his  office  one  morning  and 
found  a  young  clerk  writing  a  letter  in  rather 
a  flourishing  hand.  "My  man."  he  observed, 
■'dinna  mak'  the  tails  o*  yer  g's  and  y's  quite 
sae  lang.  I  want  the  ink  tae  last  the  quarter 
oot." 


It  was  a  soiree  musical.  A  singer  had 
just  finished  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  The 
hostess,  seeing  one  of  her  guests  weeping  in 
a  remote  corner,  went  to  him  and  inquired  in 
a  sympathetic  voice :  "Are  you  a  Ken- 
tuckian  ?"  And  the  answer  quickly  came : 
"No,   madarae,   I   am   a   musician." 


The  tailor's  sign  in  a  little  inland  town  was 
an  apple — simply  an  apple.  The  people  were 
amazed  at  it.  They  came  in  crowds  to  the 
tailor,  asking  him  what  on  earth  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  was.  The  tailor,  with  a  compla- 
cent smile,  replied:  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  an 
nple,  where  would  the  clothing  business  be 
today  ?" 


!  An  exceptionally  voluble  golfer  was  vainly 
.endeavoring  to  move  a  ball  with  his  driver, 
using  in  his  efforts,  he  espied,  watching 
him,  a  small  girl,  holding  by  the  hand  a  still 
smaller  boy.  Immediately  visions  of  flying 
'golf  balls  flashed  across  his  mind.  "You 
'ought  not  to  bring  your  little  brother  here," 
:he  cautioned  the  girl.  "Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir," 
(came  the  reply.     "He's  stone  deaf." 


Sir  Donald  Mann  has  no  time  to  spare,  as 
a  reporter,  who  went  to  see  him,  found  to  his 
•cost.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  line  to  run 
north  from  Toronto  to  a  junction  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  North  Bay.  After  Sir  Donald 
had  been  talking  for  some  little  time  the  re- 
porter said,  "By  the  by.  Sir  Donald,  where  is 
North  Bay?"  Sir  Donald  looked  at  the  news- 
paper man.  Then  he  looked  toward  the  door. 
"I'm  not  here  to  teach  reporters  geography," 
•he  said. 


the  attendant.  "What  is  the  trouble?  Haven't 
the  guests  tipped  you  well  tonight?"  The  at- 
tendant answered  in  an  excited  voice:  "It's 
not  only,  sir,  that  they  haven't  tipped  me,  but 
they've  taken  the  quarter-dollar  that  I  put 
on  the  tray  for  a  decoy." 


A  city  man  who  owing  to  a  business  deal 
was  obliged  to  live  for  some  time  in  a  small 
railroad  town  frequently  felt  the  need  of  ex- 
citement. Once,  when  he  was  really  depressed 
with  the  monotony  of  his  life,  he  saw  a  wildly 
excited  crowd  gathered  on  a  vacant  lot. 
Prominent  citizens  were  there  hopping  up  and 
down,  gesticulating  and  shouting;  and  he  felt 
that  the  unexpected  had  happened  and  some- 
thing was  doing.  He  rushed  to  the  lot  and 
gasped  out :  "What's  the  matter  ?"  "Mat- 
ter !"  shouted  a  rampant  citizen.  "Matter  ? 
Why,  we  are  going  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees." 


I  Levy  approached  a  Gentile  friend  with  a 
partnership  proposition,  asking  the  latter  to 
furnish   the  finances.     "I   know   all   about  this 

particular  line,"  urged  Levy,  "but  I  haffent  the 
money  vat  is  needed."  The  friend,  admitting 
that   it   looked   like   a   good   thing,    expressed 

isome  reluctance  owing  to  the  danger  of  fire. 

-"But  there  shouldn't  be  no  fire,"  declared 
Levy.  "Besides,"  he  continued,  emphatically, 
"dis  iss  a  profitable  pusiness." 


A  thrifty  Brooklyn  grocer,  who  began  his 
career  of  success  driving  a  delivery  wagon, 
became  ambitious  after  he  had  bought  out  his 
former  employer  and  for  two  or  three  years 
was  doing  far  better  than  ever  and  thought 
he  would  make  a  European  trip  as  others 
were  doing  who  hadn't  as  much  money  as  he 
had.  He  arranged  his  business  for  a  three 
months'  absence  and  sailed  away  on  a  big 
ship.  In  due  course  he  returned  and  his 
foreign  experiences  had  puffed  him  up 
amazingly.  He  stuck  to  his  grocery,  but  he 
looked  down  upon  it  with  disdain  and  never 
lent  a  hand  to  his  clerks  as  once  he  did. 
One  day  he  was  standing  in  front  looking 
over  the  arrangement  of  the  various  articles 
usually  displayed  in  front  of  groceries  and  a 
lady  came  by  who  was  one  of  his  old  cus- 
tomers. She  looked  around  a  minute  or  so 
for  what  she  wanted  and  found  it.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Blank,"  she  said,  "what  are  the  potatoes 
worth  ?"  But  he  made  no  reply.  Not  he. 
"John,"  he  called  to  a  clerk  inside ;  "John, 
come  out  here  and  tell  the  lady  what  potatoes 
are   worth." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


This 
When 


The  Gaits. 
Thisisthewayhespeededalong, 
Atfortymilesanhour — 
the      pace      he      walked      back      home, 
busted  was  his  power. 

— Judge. 


At    a    dinner   party    De    Wolf    Hopper    had 
finished    his    speech,    and    as    he    sat    down    a   \ 
lawyer    arose,    shoved    his    hands    deep    into 
his  trousers   pockets — as   was   his  habit — and   [ 
laughingly   inquired :      "Doesn't   it    strike   this 
company    as    a    little    unusual    that    a    profes- 
sional   comedian    should   be    funny?"      When 
the  laughter  that  greeted  this  sally  had   sub-    \ 
sided.  De  Wolf  Hopper  drawled  out :  "Doesn't 
I   it  strike  this  company  as  a  little  unusual  that 
a   lawyer   should    have   his   hands   in    his   own 
pockets?" 

Tn  Denver  they  tell  of  a  young  Britisher 
who  will  some  day  inherit  a  title,  and  who 
not  long  ago  married  the  daughter  of  a  sup- 
posedly wealthy  mining  operator  of  that  town. 
A  month  or  so  after  the  marriage  the  father- 
in-law  took  the  husband  aside.  "I  am 
ruined!"  he  exclaimed.  "Practically  every 
cent  is  gone !"  The  Briton  was  a  good  loser, 
however,  for  he  gave  vent  to  a  long,  low 
whistle,  and  exclaimed  with  a  little  laugh : 
.  "By  George !  Then  I  did  marry  for  love, 
after  all!" 


The  Automania. 
One   lung  used   to   do  the  work 

When    Pa    broke    into    the    game; 
We    could    hear    his    chug-chug   car 

Half  an  hour  before  he  came. 
Then    two    cylinders    he    thought 

Would  provide  him  all  the  tricks; 
After   that    he    bought   a    four, 

Now  he's  longing  for  a  six. 

Pa  was  always  satisfied 

With    two    cylinders   before 
He    beheld    his    neighbors    ride 

Past  him  in  a  car  with  four. 
Now    bis   four   he  thinks  he'll   sell. 

In  his  throat  the  dust  still  sticks 
Some  one  made  him  take  last  week. 

Pa   is   crazy    for    a    six. 

Ma's  quit  thinkin'  that  we  might 

Take  an  ocean  trip  this   year; 
Two  weeks  at  some  inland  lake 

Is   the   best   we'll   get,    we    fear. 
Ma's    quit    thinkin'    anything 

That's   expensive.      Here's  our    fix: 
There's  no  coin  in  sight  for  us 

While    Pa's  thinkin'  of  a  six. 

— Detroit   Free    Press. 


■Warning. 
When    she    letteth    thee    recklessly    spend, 

And  laugheth  to  see  thee  go  broke. 
Thou   mayst   jolly   her   on   without   end, 

For  she  taketh  thee  but  as  a  joke. 

But  when   she  deraurreth   at  price, 

And  chideth  for  what  thou  hath  spent, 

Thou    art    treading  on    treacherous    ice, 
For   the    maiden    hath    solemn    intent. 

— Puck. 


Einstein,  wishing  to  buy  a  motor-car,  con 
suited  a  friend  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent makes  of  machines.  "There  are,"  said 
his  counselor,   "three   first-class  makes.     Buy 

'  a  Peerless,  a  Packard,  or  a  Pierce  Arrow. 
Any  one  of  them  is  first-class.  Just  remem- 
ber the  three  p's  and  you  can't  go  wrong." 
A  few  days  later  Einstein  appeared  in  that 
exhilarated   condition   always   observable   in   a 

'  man  who  has  hought  his  first  motor-car  or 
a  woman  who  has  achieved  the  purchase  of 
a  hat.  "It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "I  took  your 
adwice.  I  remembered  the  t'ree  p's.  I  got 
a  Puick." 


On  the  occasion  of  a  mayoral  banquet  in  a 
small  provincial  town  one  of  the  last  guests 
to  leave  went  to  the  cloakroom  for  his  coat 
and  hat.  He  couldn't  help  noticing  the  woe- 
begone look  on  the  attendant's  face.  The 
poor  man  appeared  worried  and  sad,  and 
even-  little  while  he  sighed  and  muttered  to 
himself.  "You  seem  upset,"  remarked  the 
guest  sympathetically.     "I  am  upset,  sir,"  said 


The  Summer  Echo. 
Now     what     is     this     setting     me     worrying     and 
doubting? 

(Outing!) 
Pshaw!     what's     the     first     requisite     for     taking 
pleasure? 

(Leisure!) 
But   what,   alas!  is  my  lovely  wife's  notion? 

(Ocean!) 
M'yes!  but  what's  the  second  slave  to  matrimony? 

(Money!) 
-Vnd    what   do    I  feel   when   she  begins  to  blubber? 

(Lubber!) 
And  what's  the  end  of  my  halting  and  misgiving? 

(Giving!) 
And  what's  man's  share   in  this  annual  yearning? 

(Earning!) 
And  what's  the  final  clause  in  this  seashore  going? 

(Owing!) 
—La  Totiche  Hancock,  it:  New  York  Sun. 


Mr.  Foghorn — Take  out  your  debt  in  sing-  j 
'  ing  lessons  !     You're  crazy  !     What  kind  of  a 
1  voice     do     you     think     I     have?      Professor 

Squeale — Like    a    steam    whistle,    only    worse. 

But    when    you've    taken    one    lesson    in    your  I 
.  home  the  neighbors  will  raise  the  money  and 
|  pay  the  debt. — Boston  Globe. 
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The  East  is 
calling  you 

Now 

Reduced  Rates 

via 

PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  186S       Commercial 

526  California    St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Auorialcd  Saringi  Banks  oi  Sin  Frasrisco 
The  following  Branches  (or  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Dement  and  7th  ATe. 
Haight  Street  Branch.  S.  W.  cor.  Hugh!  ud  Behedere 

JUNE  30th.  1914: 

Assets 958,656.635.13 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash 1  .OOU.uOO.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds l,Sr»7.717.G5 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177.86S.71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  0  months  ending  June  30th.  1914.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concession  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.30 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut......   4.65 

Argosy    and   Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackivood's  Magazine   and   Argonaut...    6.45 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.85 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's    Weekly   and   Argonaut 7.85 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.15 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Mnnsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nitteteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing    and    Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.90 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut   6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart   Set   and   Argonaut 5.60 

St.    .Xicholas   and   Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's   Companion   and   Argonaut 5.50 


STERN  DACIPIC 


I 

THE   SCENIC    ROUTE   TO    THE    EAST 

trough  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas — 

PASSENGEBS   AJBKIVE    AND    DEPART 

Leave      UNION    rEEEY    DEPOT,    POOT    OP    MARKET   STBEET      Arrive 
f  Stockton,    Sacramento,    Marysville     OrovtUe.    Por- 
9:10  a.m.         tola,    Doyle,    Winnemucca,    Elko,    Salt    take    City,    [    »••*"«■"• 
_  -    oeden,  Provo,  Grand  Junction,  Glenwood  Springs,    ,-  — 

7:30  p.m.     [  f^s^O^a,  "<«  £5"t£  ^^.^  J  q  6f  P"- 

w    BUELINGTON  MISSOTJBI   PACIFIC  BOCK  ISLAND 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter.  Miss  Otilla  Laine,  to  Mr. 
Clinton  La  Montagne.  the  son  of  Mr;,  Charles  E. 
Maud.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Gara  L.  Dar- 
ling of  this  city  and  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hastings.  Xo  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Towle  of  Denver  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Towle,  to  Mr.  James  Willard  Sperry,  son 
of  Mrs.  James  W.  Sperry  of  Sausalito.  Mr. 
S perry  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan, 
who  is  residing  in  Grenoble,  France,  where  her 
husband    is   American    consul. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Logan  Stone  of  St.  Louis 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Reba  Athey  Stone,  to  Mr.  Bode  K.  Smith 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Carroll   Cook. 

M  rs.  A.  E.  Taylor  of  Pacific  Grove  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Dorothy  Taylor,  to  Lieutenant  Casey  Hewitt 
Hayes,  L".  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  at  the  Presidio. 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Connick  of  Eureka  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Alice  Henrietta  Connick,  to  Mr.  Hugh  King  Mc- 
Junkin.  Miss  Connick  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Harry 
Connick   of  this   city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Henriette  Clanding  and 
Mr.  Chauncey  Goodrich  took  place  at  high  noon 
Thursday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  It  was  a  quiet 
affair,  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends 
having  been  present.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Gordon  lilanding  of  Belvedere 
and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon.  Dr.  Harry 
Tevis,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Edith 
Coleman,  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding.  Mr.  Good- 
rich is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Good- 
rich. Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodrich  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Winifred  Bridge  and  Mr. 
Harry  Beckwith  Allen  will  take  place  Saturday, 
^eptt-mber  5,  at  the  family  residence  in  Belvedere. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Doris  Wilshire  and  Mr. 
Harold  Plummer  will  take  place  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  at  the  home  on  Yallejo  Street  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire.  Miss  Wilshire's  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Polhemus.  and  Mr.  Otis  Johnson  will 
be   the   only   attendants. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dora  Winn  and  Dr.  Lovell 
Langstroth  will  take  place  October  24  at  St. 
Luke's    Episcopal    Church. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    C.     Raas    have    issued    invita- 
■  tions  to  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Joelle 
Raas,  and   Mr.  Howard  Allen,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
September   1,  at  their  home  at  San  Anselmo. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marian  Long  and  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  K.  Nulsen,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take 
place  Tuesday,  September  15,  at  the  home  on 
Washington  Street  of  Miss  Long's  cousins,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Frederick   Spencer  Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Lagunitas  Club 
in  Ross  complimentary  to  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin. 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  entertained  twenty 
young  friends  of  her  son,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson, 
at  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Marin  County 
Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  will  give  a  "calico 
dance"  this  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Cad- 
walader  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith 
at  the  Potter  Hotel  in   Santa   Barbara. 

M  iss  H  elen  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  dance 
Thursday  evening  at  the  home  on  California  Street 
of  her  parents,  Dr.  James  H.  Ward  and  Mrs. 
W'r-rd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  at  their  home 
on    Washington    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  entertained  a 
numher  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
Pastori's.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  their  bouse 
guests,    Mr.   and   Mrs.   J.    Cheever   Cowdin. 

Mrs.  John  Spreckels.  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street    in    honor  of    Miss  Loie   Fuller. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  box 
party  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
concert. 

Miss  Mary  Armshy  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  spoon  shower  Monday  afternoon  at 
the  home  in  Ross  of  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  K.  Armsby.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss 
Joelle  Raas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stringham,  who  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Castle  Crag,  gave  a  picnic 
Monday    at    the    McCloud    River. 

Tin.-  Misses  Harriet  and  Marian  Stone  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at 
their   home  on   the   Russian    River. 

i  Bland  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  James  Ed- 
wards at  her  home  in  Belvedere. 
Mr^.  Alexander  Keyes  ua-s  hostess  al  a  lunch- 
'  nday  in  honor  ot  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan, 
who  is  spending  the  summer  with  her  parents. 
Judge    T.    '/-.    Blakeman    and    Mrs.    Blakeman. 

Mivs  Alberta  Biggins  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Carmen  Ghirardelli. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mil,,  Potter  entertained  a  num- 
I'cr  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Monday  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Potter  in  S;.ntn  Barbara.  The  affair 
•  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rcdington 
of   San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Dargie  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  her 
horr  in  Oakland.  The  affair  was  in  In. nor  ..f 
Setior  ll..r.td  i  Anasagasti,  the  commissioner-gen- 
eral of  Argentina  t.j  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna 
ti<-    al    ExiNisition. 

..Irs.  Arthur  Alcxand*  r  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
ei       Thursday   at    her    home    at    Santa    Barbara    in 


honor  of  Mrs.  James  A.   Robinson  and  her  daugh- 
ter,   Mrs.    James    Goodwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  recently  at  a  house  party  at 
their  ranch,  Corona  del  Mar,  near  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  preceding 
the  masquerade  ball  at  Tallac.  Among  others 
who  gave  dinners  were  Miss  Jessaline  Horton, 
Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   S.   H.   Boardman. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  given  by  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Bane  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Monday  3t  her  home  at  Santa  Barbara  in  honor 
of  her  house  guests,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  and 
Mrs.    Russell    J.    Wilson. 

The  Members  of  the  Pacific  Motor  Boat  Club 
entertained  their  friends  at  a  dance  Saturday 
evening   at   the   club   house    in    Belvedere. 

Miss  Beatrice  Xickel  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  the  ranch  near  Gil- 
roy  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Miller.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Miss  Ernestine  McNear. 

Miss  Corennah  De  Pue  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Sacra- 
mento Street. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Moffitt  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at 
her  home  in  Piedmont.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  John  Lynch,  who  has  recently  returned 
from    Lake  Tahoe. 

M.  and  Mme.  Jules  Guerin  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  a  house  party  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  over  the  week-end  at  their 
home  in  San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  Friday  afternoon  at  Pebble  Beach 
Lodge.  Sixteen  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 
Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Lilley  and  Mrs.  William 
Horn  entertained  a  number  of  young  people  at  a 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Marin  County 
Golf   and    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  who  was 
formerly   Miss   Floride  Hunt. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  who  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  luncheons  given  by  Mrs. 
Frank  West,  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Doe. 

Lieutenant  Halsey  Dunwoodie,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Dunwoodie  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Fort  Scott  Bridge  Club  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Captain  William  Peek,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Peek 
gave  a  dance  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  McDowell  in  honor  of  Colonel  C.  M. 
Truitt,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Truitt,  who  have  been 
ordered  from  Alcatraz  to  an  Eastern  post. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Wolven,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Wolven  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
the  dansant  Thursday  afternoon  at  Angel  Island. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Anne  Browne, 
who  is  visiting  her  cousins.  Major  William  H. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  at  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell. 

The  officers  of  the  army  aviation  squad  at  San 
Diego  gave  an  informal  dance  and  supper  party 
Saturday  evening  at  Hotel  del    Coronado. 

Lieutenant  F.  Cook,  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  recendy  returned  from  Honolulu,  was 
the  complimented  guest  at  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer 
Palmer  at   their  home   on   Washington    Street. 

The  officers  of  the  Thirtieth  Infantry  and  their 
wives  will  give  several  the  dansants  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. The  first  of  the  series  took  place  Friday 
afternoon. 

Major  Peter  E.  Marquart,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Marquart  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  recently  by  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Hooper  at  her 
home   at   the    Presidio. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments   to    and    from    this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Cheever  Cowdin  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  Miss  Mary 
Armsby,  and  their  guests.  Miss  Mary  Chase  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Miller  of  Chicago,  re- 
turned  Monday  from  a  trip  to   Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding  are  home  again 
after  a    few  weeks'  visit    in   Monterey. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  has  been   since  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mrs.  George 
W.  McXear,  Sr..  and  Mrs.  John  McNear  arrived 
Saturday  from  Europe,  having  started  immediately 
for  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  in 
Europe. 

Dr.  James  Eaves,  Mrs.  Eaves,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford Leavitt  have  returned  from  Woodside,  where 
they  have  been   spending  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  spent  the  week- 
end with    friends  in   Sonoma   County. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe,  who  has  recently  under- 
gone an  operation  for  appendicitis,  has  returned 
to  her  home  on  Broadway,  where  she  is  rapidly 
recovering. 

Miss  Florence  Bandmann  spent  the  week-end 
in  San  Rafael  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Enid  Foster. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee  is  visiting  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  at 
their  country  home.  Hidden  Villa,  near  Los  Altos. 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  spent  a  few  days 
in    town   en   route   from    Monterey   to   Shasta. 

Mi--    Margaret    Nichols    has    returned    from    Bel- 
where    she    has    heen     visiting    the     Misses 
Cora  and    Fredericka  Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  and  their 
children  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Wood- 
siile  after  an  outing  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  spent  the  early 
part  of  the  week  in  town  and  have  returned  to 
Sobra  Vista,  where  they  will  remain  until  the 
second    week    in    September. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Warren     Dearborn     Clark    have 


opened  their  town  house  on  Clay  Street  after 
having  spent  several  months  in  San  Rafael.  Mrs. 
Clark  will  leave  shortly  for  the  East  to  place  her 
daughter  and  son,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark  and  Mas- 
ter Dearborn  Clark,  in  schools. 

Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Brodie  departed  last  week  for 
the  East.  Mrs.  Brodie  and  her  son.  Master  Tal- 
lant  Tubbs,  accompanied  Dr.  Brodie  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  remained  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  sev- 
eral days. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  Keeney  and  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Willard  Chamberlin,  have  been  spending 
the  past  ten  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  so  as 
to  be  near  Mrs.  Chamberlin  and  little  Willard 
Chamberlin,  Jr..  who  are  at  the  Adler  Sana 
torium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  B.  Stone  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Harriet,  Marian,  and  Dorothy 
Stone,  are  again  occupying  their  home  on  Broad- 
way after  having  spent  the  summer  at  their  camp 
on  the  Russian  River. 

Miss  Louise  Whitelaw  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael  after  a  visit  in  Piedmont, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson 
Adams. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Dorothy  and  Jean  Ward,  are  at  present  in 
London,  from  where  they  will  sail  September  16 
for  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Elva  and  Corennah  De  Pue,  have 
returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  settled  in  their 
residence   on  Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Guerin  spent  the  week-end 
in  San  Mateo  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  have  returned  from  a 
month's  outing  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  and  their  chil- 
dren, who  reside  on  their  ranch  in  Merced,  are 
spending  the  summer  in   San   Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett  and  their  children 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  after 
an  outing  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  to  Medford,  Ore- 
gon, and  are  establishing  themselves  in  their  new- 
home   on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Jane  Hotaling,  have  arrived  from  Europe,  having 
sailed    from    London    August    14. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  has  returned  from  Sobra 
Vista,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  week 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels. 

At  last  accounts  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  her 
son,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  were  in  Paris  making  ar- 
rangements to  sail  for  home  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Foote  and  the  Misses 
Foote  arrived  last  week  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  Foote  has  taken  command  at  Fort  Scott. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  will  not  de- 
part on  September  1,  as  originally  planned,  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Cloman's  recent  illness.  Major 
Cloman  will  rejoin  his  regiment,  now  in  Manila. 
Mrs.  Nielson,  wife  of  Ensign  Joseph  Leroy  Niel- 
son,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave  for  Honolulu  the  first  of 
September,  where  she  will  join  Ensign  Nielson, 
who   is  on   duty  aboard    the  South   Dakota. 

Mrs.  Albert  Rees,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Albert 
Rees,  U.  S.  N„,  left  last  week  for  Boston,  where 
she  will  join  Lieutenant  Rees,  who  has  recently 
been  ordered  to  the  Atlantic  coast 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray  and  his  aide. 
Captain  Brees,  left  Monday  to  visit  Fort  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Montana,  and  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah,  for  an  inspection  of  these  posts,  returning 
here  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  such  in- 
spections. 

Captain  Frank  A.  Barton,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take 
command  of  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth,   Kansas. 

Captain  Charles  R.  Howland,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
taken  command  of  the  military  prison  at  Alcatraz. 
Colonel  John  L.  Chamberlain  will  leave  Sep- 
tember 1  for  Governor's  Island  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  inspector-general  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wallace  fterthoif,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Bertholf  are  at  Yerba  Buena,  where 
they  will  be  stationed  for  two  years. 

During  the  absence  of  Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt, 
who  is  at  the  Mexican  border,  Mrs.  Pratt  is  with 
her  parents.  General  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Murray, 
at  Fort  Mason. 


The  home  in  Berlin  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hurtgen  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  son.  Mrs.  Hurtgen,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Mattie  Livermore,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  of  this  city. 
— »»- 

"The  Evolution  of  Sex  in  Plants"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  volume  now  being  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  and  to  be 
ready  shortly.  The  author  is  John  Merle 
Coulter,  head  of  the  department  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  volume  is 
the  first  that  will  be  issued  in  the  important 
University  of  Chicago  Science  Series,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  investigators  to  present 
the  results  of  their  special  researches  both 
to  their  scientific  colleagues  and  to  a  wider 
public  in  an  attractive  and  accessible  form. 
Professor  Coulter  is  also  one  of  the  authors 
of  another  important  work  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity Press  under  the  title  of  "Heredity 
and   Eugenics." 


John  Philip  Sousa  has  been  unusually  busy 
this  summer  at  his  new  home  on  Manhasset 
Bay.  He  has  nearly  completed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Joseph  Herbert,  a  new  opera,  the 
title  of  which  is  "The  Irish  Dragoon."  He 
has  written  a  new  march,  "The  Lambs," 
which  is  dedicated  to  his  fellow-members  of 
the  Lambs'  Club,  and  has  also  arranged  a 
number  of  pieces  for  his  band. 


Relics  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
What  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  of  relics  associated  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  by  its 
owners,  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Louis  Clark  Vanuxem.  and  Wil- 
liam Potter,  ex-ambassador  to  Italy.  There 
are  twenty-two  autograph  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  Lincoln.  These  mainly  are  legal 
papers  or  notes,  referring  to  legal  matters 
that  came  in  the  way  of  business  to  the  firm 
of  Lincoln  Sl  Herndon,  when  they  had  their 
law  office  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  One  of  the 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
now  framed,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  placed  on  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous 
office  papers  in  Lincoln's  office.  It  does  not 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  modern  office  man- 
agement, but  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
emancipator.  The  paper  is  indorsed :  ''If 
you  can't  find  it  anywhere  else  look  into  this." 
Rather  more  interesting  than  any  of  these, 
however,  is  the  wicker  chair,  which  shows 
evidence  of  having  been  heroically  saved  by 
the  not  too  timely  use  of  copper  wire,  upon 
which  Lincoln  was  sitting  when  a  telegram 
brought  to  him  the  announcement  that  he  had 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  The  chair  is  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition and  is  of  great  historic  interest.  From 
his  law  office  there  is  a  bookcase  and  a 
double-door  cupboard,  evidently  used  for 
books  and  papers.  But  of  even  greater  in- 
terest are  the  twenty-one  volumes  of  law 
books  that  were  in  use  by  Lincoln  and  his 
partner  Herndon  in  their  office.  These  all  bear 
the  names  of  the  firm,  one  of  the  inscriptions 
in  Lincoln's  hand  consisting  of  Chitty  on 
Pleading,  Stephen's  Commentaries,  Greenle.it 
on  Evidence,  Revised  Statutes  of  Illi: 
1 1844 1,  Kent's  Commentaries,  Smith 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Story's  Commentarii 
Parsons  on  Contracts,  Wharton's  Crimii 
Law,  Redfield's  Law  of  Railways,  and  Si 
phen's  Principles  of  Pleading.  There 
eleven  works  in  all,  but  some  of  them  are 
two  or  more  volumes.  In  addition  to  thi 
relics  there  is  a  large  life-sized  portrait  of 
Lincoln  painted  in  Springfield  by  A.  E. 
Darling  just  after  Lincoln's  election  in  1860. 
This  painting  formerly  was  the  property  of 
Mason  Brayman,  one  of  Lincoln's  Springfield 
neighbors. 


Forum  Club  Lectures. 
Mrs.  Morris  C.  James  announces  her  au- 
tumn course  of  lectures  on  "The  History  and 
the  Art  of  Rome."  The  first  lecture  will  be 
given  Thursday,  September  3,  at  9 :45  a.  m. 
at  the  Forum  Club  Hall,  525  Sutter  Street. 
The  lectures  on  Florence  will  start  September 
8  at  the  same  hour  and  place.  The  course 
this  autumn  is  on  "The  Kingdom  of  Rome," 
and  will   be   illustrated  by  the  stereoptican. 


The  portrait  of  Edward  VII,  by  Bastien 
Lepage,  which  has  just  been  presented  to  the.  . 
Louvre,  has  a  rather  curious  story  surround- 
ing it,  which  explains  why  the  portrait  is  not 
in  Windsor  instead  of  the  Louvre.  When  it 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  prince 
the  artist  demanded  a  price  so  high  that  his 
royal  sitter  demurred.  Thereupon  the  artist, 
pretending  that  the  portrait  needed  some  final1 
touches,  got  it  back  from  the  prince  and  never 
would   let   it  leave   France   again. 


Mme.  Giacoma  Minkowski  of  the  Von 
Schuch  Minkowski  School  of  Opera,  Dres- 
den, will  take  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
during  her  stay.  Studio,  room  1004,  Kohler 
&  Chase  Bldg.     Tuesday  and  Friday,   9  to   12. 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,   OREGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music,  Art,  Elocntlon,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SISTER     SUPERIOR, 
St.    Helens    Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  trie  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doers  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


On  Monday  the  board  of  supervisors  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  aqueduct  borings  in  connection  with 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  system,  authorizing 
the  board  of  public  works  to  enter  into  con- 
tract for  the  borings  and  permitting  progres- 
sive payment  to  be  made  during  the  progress 
of  said  work.  In  addition  the  board  finally 
voted  to  expend,  out  of  the  water  construc- 
tion fund  authorized  by  the  bond  issue  of 
3910,  nearly  $95,000  for  various  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  system,  in- 
cluding hydrography,  inspection  and  engineer- 
ing, telephone  lines,  camps  and  sundry  ex- 
penditures previously  authorized. 


The  will  of  George  R.  Shreve,  who  died 
recently  at  Eurlingame,  has  been  filed  for  pro- 
bate. Personal  property,  the  most  of  which  is 
stocks  and  bonds,  in  excess  of  $1 0,000,  is 
named.     His  widow  is  the  beneficiary. 


The  finance  committee  of  the  supervisors 
has  concluded  to  allow  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  $1000  as  a  compromise  on 
its  claim  for  lighting  last  year  during  the 
period  when  it  was  involved  in  labor  troubles 
and  its  lights  frequently  went  out  in  some 
districts  of  the  city.  The  supervisors  at  that 
time  deducted  from  the  company's  bills  more 
than  $5000.  

One  of  the  most  valuable  donations  yet 
given  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Memorial  Mu- 
seum has  been  received  from  the  heirs  of 
General  John  A.  Sutter,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  California's  ~arly  pioneers.  The 
collection .  includes,  besides  oil  paintings  of 
the  Sutter  family,  a  valuable  silver  service 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pieces,  albums 
of  noted  Californians  of  the  early  'fifties, 
and  important  manuscript  documents  relating 
to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
subsequent  events  of  much  historical  impor- 
tance.   

The  board  of  works  on  Monday  granted  C. 
E.  Bade,  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel  con- 
tractor, on  his  request,  an  extension  of  sixty 
days  after  September  23,  when  the  first  ex- 
tension of  150  days  will  expire,  which  ad- 
vances the  date  for  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel  into  November.  The  contract  was 
awarded  in  April,  1913,  at  which  time  it  was 
estimated  that  the  work  would  be  finished  in 
one  year.  The  contractor  promises  that  all 
work  on  the  tunnel  proper  will  be  completed 
in  two  months,  but  declares  himself  unable  to 
set  a  definite  date  for  the  completion  of  the 
surface  work  and  pavement  of  Stockton 
Street  above   the   tunnel. 


The  censorship  of  wireless  messages  in  this 
port  was  taken  over  Monday  by  the  United 
States   Navy,   when   Boarding   Officer   William 


McBride.  representing  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, removed  the  seals  of  the  customs  di- 
vision which  had  been  placed  on  wireless  ap- 
paratus of  vessels  of  belligerent  nations.  As 
soon  as  these  were  removed  the  navy  seals 
took  their  place  and  the  navy  assumed  cen- 
sorship of  the   wireless. 


French  reservists  numbering  about  200  will 
leave  this  city  today  for  New  York,  where 
they  will  embark  for  France.  The  French 
consul-general,  Raphael  Monnet ;  the  consul, 
Charles  de  Cazotte,  and  their  entire  office 
force  are  busy  this  week  arranging  for  the 
passage  of  the  2000  or  more  reservists  who 
will  leave  here  within  the  next  few  weeks  for 
France.  

At  the  meeting  of  the  police  commission 
Monday  night  negative  action  was  taken  in 
the  matter  of  raising  the  bar  against  dancing 
in  the  cafes,  when  the  proprietor  of  a  Market 
Street  cafe  and  several  others  from  North 
Beach  asked  permission  to  have  dancing  in 
their  places  two  nights  during  the  week.  The 
commission   did   not    discuss    its   refusal. 


The  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change resumed  operations  on  a  limited  scale 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  having  been  closed 
since  July  30.  The  Mining  Exchange  opened 
again  the  day  before. 


The  "war  price"  investigation  by  the  gov- 
ernment was  resumed  Thursday.  United 
States  District  Attorney  Preston  said  that  his 
special  agents,  who  are  making  investiga- 
tions, are  reporting  their  labors,  which  show 
that  unlawful  combinations  were  formed  in 
this  city.  

With  his  life  hanging  in  the  balance  pend- 
ing the  crisis  in  his  illness,  Nicholas  Covar- 
rubias,  known  by  sight  to  thousands  as  San 
Francisco's  impersonator  of  Don  Gaspar  de 
Portola,  is  making  a  brave  fight  against 
double  pneumonia  at  the  French  Hospital. 
He  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  both  Portola 
festivals.  

Headed  by  a  band  and  bearing  banners 
setting  forth  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
universal  eight-hour  law,  a  delegation  of  175 
representative  farmers  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  members  of  the  Farmers'  Protective 
League,  paraded  the  principal  streets  here 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  distributed  literature. 
They  will  continue  the  crusade  until  the  No- 
vember  election.       

Walter  G.  Smith,  well-known  newspaper 
man  of  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  died  at 
the  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  San  Mateo  of  apo- 
plexy on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  after  an 
illness  of  several  days.  The  body  was  taken 
to  Smith's  old  home  at  Sherburne,  New  York, 
by  his  son,  Ernest  H.  Smith.  For  many 
years  Smith  was  editor  of  the  Hawaiian  Star 


For  lieliab/Irfif 

"There's no  holes  in  it"  That's  what  Lincoln  Beachey, 
the  loop  the  loop  aviator,  says  about  Red  Crown.  That 
means  there's  power  in  every  drop — itneverfails  him.  It  is 
these  same  qualities  that  make  Red  Crown  a  good  gasoline 
for  your  automobile. 

RED  CROWN 

The  Gasoline  of  C|ualitij 

is  the  old  reliable  kind,  that  gets  you  there  and  back.  It 
is  quick  acting — starts  easily — and  burns  up  clean.  It 
may  cost  you  a  bit  more  per  gallon  but  it  costs  you  less 
per  mile.  Red  Crown  is  not  a  mixture,  but  a  straight 
distilled,  refinery  gasoline— the  best  we  can  produce. 
Make  it  a  practice  to  ask  for  Red  Crown. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all  dealers  handling 
Red  Crown  Gasoline.  Watch  for  the  sign  or  ask  our 
nearest  agency  regarding  delivery  in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


GHIRARDELLI'S, 

The  House  of  Honor  Since  1  852 
Will  Not  Tolerate  War  Prices 

And  as  the  result  the  thousands  of  people  who  use 
Imperial  Cocoa  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  one  cent 
more  for  it  than  heretofore. 

Imperial  Cocoa  is  richer  than  other  makes,  goes 
farther,  is  digested  by  the  weakest  stomachs,  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  food  values. 

It  possesses  a  delicate  aroma,  a  delicious  flavor,  and 
is  relished  by  people  who  have  hitherto  expressed  a 
dislike  of  cocoa.     The  cocoa  for  particular  people. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
.     CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 
OR  TIMBER 


■R  eports — Plan- — Speci  f  icaiioos- 
ates — Super  in  ten  deuce. 


Investigation: 
Est 
1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F..  CAL. 

*  Cuntultinc  EnEtnitr  for  J.  K.  Krafft  &  Sam,  ArchittCU 


and   Pacific   Commercial  Advertiser  in   Hono- 
lulu.   

The  condition  of  Achille  Roos,.one  of  the 
founders  of  the  firm  of  Roos  Brothers,  who 
was  stricken  with  a  hemorrhage  Monday,  was 
reported  last  night  as  much  improved. 
He  became  ill  while  at  Del  Monte  and  was 
brought  on  a  special  train  to  a  sanatorium 
here.  

Since  last  week  the  local  banks  have  been 
passing  out  greenbacks  in  preference  to  gold. 
The  European  war  has  caused  this  unfamiliar 
— to    California — state    of    affairs. 


A  Progressive  Indian  Ruler. 
Since  the  age  of  eighteen  the  Gaekwar  of 
Boroda,  India,  has  administered  the  affairs 
of  his  territory,  almost  as  though  he  were 
an  independent  monarch,  and  his  rule  has 
ben  wise  and  progressive.  He  has  organized 
a  government  along  modern  lines,  in  which 
the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  func- 
tions are  separated  one  from  the  other,  and 
in  which  university  graduates,  properly 
trained  for  their  work,  hold  the  higher  ap- 
pointments, while  men  of  education  and  char- 
acter man  the  lowest  grades.  Liberal  salary, 
permanent  tenure,  promotion,  and  pension 
are  guaranteed  to  all  employees  who  work 
zealously  and  honestly.  Practically  all  the 
land  has  been  scientifically  surveyed,  the  rich 
have  been  taxed,  the  poor  relieved  of  their 
burdens,  trade  is  unhampered,  and  all  petty 
imposts  but  one  have  been  wiped  out.  Civil 
and  criminal  codes  have  been  prepared  in 
conformity  with  established  custom,  including 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law,  and  legislation 
based  on  the  legal  principles  ot"  the  West. 
Now  well-built  offices,  many  of  them  costly 
in  design,  are  dotted  all  over  Baroda  state.. 
Large  irrigation  tanks  and  hundreds  of  wells 
have  been  constructed  by  the  state  to  pro- 
tect the  agriculturists  against  the  moods  of 
the  monsoon.  Great  waterworks  have  been 
built,  more  than  250  miles  of  railway,  thou- 
sansd  of  miles  of  roads,  hundreds  of  bridges 
and  telephone  lines  make  communication  easy. 
The  Maharaja  has  organized  departments, 
manned  by  experts  obtained  abroad,  to  foster 
agriculture,  forestry,  cottage  Industries,  hand 
and  power  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  has  done  much  to  revive  art  industries 
and   traditional  arts. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

Daring 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same   management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable, 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


In    Japan    the    god    of    thunder    is    fond    of 

music,  for  instead  of  a  hammer,  he  is  said  to 

have  a   drum,   which   he   beats,   running  about 

the   heavens. 

—  •* 

Eastern    Sicily    is   one   of   the   world's   most 
distinctly    agricultural    regions.      The    popula- 
|  tion  is  chiefly  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil. 


Next  Saturday 

Order  out  the   car   and 
come  on  down  to 

SANTA  CRUZ 

The  roads  are  bully 
and  so  is 

CASA  del  REY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Pa,  what  do  they  put  water  in  stocks  for?" 
"To  soak  the  investors  with,  my  son." — Bos- 
ton   Transcript. 

"Are  the  running  expenses  of  an  automo- 
bile very  high  ?"  "Not  if  the  motorcycle  cop 
fails  to  get  your  number." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Madge — Would  you  marry  a  spendthrift, 
my  dear?  Marjorie — It  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
if  he  were  just  starting  out  on  his  career. — 
Stray   Stories. 

Mrs.  Crawford — Do  you  tell  your  neighbor 
all  your  family  affairs?  Mrs.  Crabshazc — It 
isn't  necessary.  She's  on  the  same  party  line. 
— Dallas  News. 

Motorist  (held  up  by  load  of  hay) — I  say, 
there,  pull  out  and  let  me  pass.  Farmer — 
Oh.  I  dunno  ez  I'm  in  any  hurry.  Motorist 
(angrily) — You  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  let  that 
other    fellow's    carriage    get    past.      Farmer — 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thorough!}"  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    29M  Fulton  St. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru   (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,    Sept.    12,  1914 

S.S.Tenyo  Maru Tuesday,  Oct.  6,1914 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru   (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,    Oct.    31,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
62S   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -       Manager 

GUY  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Romeike's   Press   Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers,  and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
al!  ihc  leading  nrtpcrs  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  lips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
;irt_'  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write   for  circular   and   terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

06-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York   City. 
^ranches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


That's  'cause  his  horse  wuz  eatin'  my  hay. 
There  aint  no  danger  o*  yew  eatin'  it,  I 
reckon. — Topeka  Journal. 

"I  wonder  if  the  Babbleys  run  any  risk  of 
ostracism  if  they  go  to  that  fashionable  re- 
sort?" "Oh.  no;  they've  all  been  vaccinated." 
— Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Gram  mercy — I  suppose  you  feel  the 
business  depression.  Mrs.  Park — It's  just  ter- 
rible, my  dear !  We're  still  using  our  last 
year's  car. — Judge. 

"Your  former  husband  must  still  love  you." 
"Why  so?"  "He  tells  me  that  he  owes  a 
great  deal   to   you?"      "He's   referring  to   the 

back    alimony." — Pittsburgh    Post. 

Bellboy — Did  you  ring  for  water,  sir  ? 
Kentucky  Colonel — Ring  for  water,  sah  !  No, 
sah !  Why  should  I  ring  for  water?  This 
room  isn't  on  fire,  is  it  ? — Dallas  News. 

Teacher  (to  new  pupil) — Why  did  Hanni- 
bal cross  the  Alps,  my  little  man?  Little  Man 
— For  the  same  reason  as  the  hen  crossed  the 
road.  Yer  don't  catch  me  with  no  puzzles. — 
Suburban  Life. 

"I  wonder  why  some  people  don't  mind 
their  own  business?"  "There  are  two  reasons 
why.  One  is  that  they  haven't  any  mind, 
the  other  that  they  haven't  any  business." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Dobbs — No,  sir,  I  never  yet  felt  the  craving 
for  liquor.  ATobbs — You're  a  mighty  lucky 
man.  How  do  you  account  for  it?  Dobbs — 
Why.  I  always  take  a  drink  when  I  want  one. 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"De  man  dat  thinks  he  knows  more  dan 
anybody  else,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "seems  so 
happy  dat  he  gits  by  wif  a  lot  o'  nonsense 
'cause   people    ain'    got   de   heart   to    spoil    his 

pleasure." — Washington   Star. 

"Feyther,"  said  little  Mickey,  "wasn't  it 
Pathrick  Hinry  that  said,  'Let  us  have 
peace'  ?"  "Niver !"  said  old  Mickey.  "No- 
body be  th'  name  of  Pathrick  iver  said  anny- 
thing  loike  thot." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"Shure  'tis  a  great  joke  we  have  on  Casey." 
"Phst  is  ut?"  "He  decided  t'  c'mmit  suicide 
be  goin'  over  th'  falls  in  a  small  boat.  Jist 
as  th'  boat  was  about  to  go  over,  Casey  sez, 
'Hould  on !  Oi've  changed  me  moind.' " — 
Life. 

"There  is  a  machine  that  can  be  graduated 
to  measure  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch." 
"I  know,"  said  the  railway  passenger.  "They 
use  'em  in  the  refreshment  rooms  on  this  line 
when  making  ham  sandwiches." — New  York 
Globe. 

Dolly — At  last  I  have  met  my  ideal !  Kind- 
hearted,  modest,  patient,  self-denying !  But, 
alas,  married !  Daisy — Don't  worry !  No 
woman  will  live  long  with  such  a  freak ! 
You'll  get  a  chance  at  him. — New  York 
Globe. 

"Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
me  out  of  jail?"  he  asked  after  he  had  made 
a  full  confession  to  his  lawyer.  "I  may  not 
be  able  to  do  that,  but  I  can  make  the  state 
spend  a  lot  of  money  in  putting  you  there." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Put  on  your  helmet  an'  your  red  shirt, 
Silas.  There's  a  big  fire  down  the  road  a 
piece."  "Shucks !  I  can't  go.  My  shirt's  in 
the  washtub  an'  the  old  woman's  out  in  the 
garden  fillin'  my  helmet  with  a  mess  of 
beans." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

"Brudder  Perkins,  yo*  been  fightin',  I 
heah,"  said  the  colored  minister.  "Yaas,  Ah 
wuz."  "Doan*  yo'  'membeh  whut  de  good 
book  sez  'bout  turnin'  de  odder  cheek  ?" 
"Yaas,  pahson,  but  he  hit  me  on  mah  nose, 
an'  I'se  only  got  one." — Livingston  Lance. 


No  Need  to  Go  to  the  Philippines. 

Louis  Francis  Brown,  manager  of  the  Bur- 
ton Holmes  travelogues,  tells  this  one  on 
himself : 

"Mr.  Holmes,  upon  his  return  from  the 
Philippines,  brought  a  few  samples  of  Fili- 
pino money  with  him.  and  thinking  I  might 
make  some  use  of  it  in  advertising,  I  had  a 
card  lettered,  'You  can  make  money  in  the 
Philippines.'  Under  this  line  I  pasted  sev- 
eral Philippine  greenbacks,  a  $20  bill,  a  $10, 
a  $5,  and  a  $2,  with  sundry  silver  and  copper 
coins  of  various  denominations,  bringing  the 
amount  up  to  about  $38  Mexican  or  $19  in 
United  States  money.  Under  the  money  the 
sign  further  read :  'For  further  information 
attend  the  Burton  Holmes  travelogues,'  and 
so   on,  giving  dates,    etc. 

"This  sign,  displayed  in  front  of  the  hall 
where  our  season  opened  in  Chicago,  proved 
attractive.  There  was  always  a  crowd  and  I 
was  congratulating  myself  that  it  was  a  fine 
ad  when  one  morning  my  'phone  bell  rang 
wildly  and  a  voice  from  the  box-office  of  the 
hall  said:  'Say,  you'd  better  come  down 
here ;   your   money's  gone.' 

"Needless  to  say,  I  went ;  it  was  gone,  but 
the  polite  person  who  took  it  had  left  this 
note  just  where  the  $20  bill  had  been,  which 
read:  'Why  go  to  the  Philippines?  What's 
the  mai'er  with   Chicago?'" 


When  our  ancestors  went  to  war  they  placed 
their  valuable  papers,  etc.,  in  old  chests  and  trunks, 
and  some  even  buried  them  in  tin  boxes.  There 
was  no  safety  in  such  methods. 

Today  absolute  safety  is  offered  by  the  safe  de- 
posit box,  and  your  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  which  with- 
stood ths  San  Francisco  fire.  Not  a  paper  was 
scorched — everything  came  out  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  it  went  in. 

If  you  have  any  papers  or  articles  of  value  that 
you  wish  safe-guarded,  store  them  in  these  vaults. 
Open  for  inspection  during  business  hours.  Call 
and  see  them  at  your  convenience. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Prophecy. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  President  and 
charged  with  the  business  of  investigating  labor  condi- 
tions everywhere  or  anywhere  is  holding  sessions  this 
week  in  San  Francisco — in  a  parlor  of  the  Palace 
Hotel,  to  be  precise.  The  method  of  its  activities  is  to 
summon  persons  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  mat- 
ters affecting  labor  and  to  subject  them  to  a  quizzing 
process.  The  contest  between  the  champions  of  the 
open  and  the  closed  shop  now  on  at  Stockton  is  a  spe- 
cial subject  of  inquiry.  After  filling  itself  up  with  tes- 
timony from  various  sources,  the  commission  will  make 
a  report  to  the  government. 

We  suspect  that  the  purpose  under  which  this  com- 
mission has  been  sent  forth  is  not  fully  understood  by 
all  of  its  members,  perhaps  by  none  of  them.  Never- 
theless it  is  entirely  plain  to  those  who  sit  apart  and 
view  the  inter-relations  of  labor  and  politics,  in  all  their 
bearings.  This  national  administration  obviously  lies 
tinder  a  more  or  less  definite  obligation  to  organized 
labor.    Evidences  of  it  are  many  and  significant.     First 


there  was  acceptance  by  the  President  a  year  ago  of  a 
Sundry  Civil  Service  Appropriation  bill  carrying  a 
rider  to  the  effect  that  organized  labor  (with  "agri- 
culturists" thrown  in  to  give  the  provision  a  fairer 
look)  should  be  exempt  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  President  signed  the  bill  with  apparent 
reluctance,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  statement  in- 
tended to  soften  the  political  effect  of  his  act.  But — he 
signed  it,  and  thus  made  a  precedent  of  large  effective- 
ness. Now  in  line  with  this  act,  though  out  of  line  with 
the  apology  accompanying  it,  the  President  is  pro- 
moting a  measure  before  Congress  which  practically 
exempts  organized  labor  from  penalties  for  acts  penal 
when  done  by  other  groups  or  bodies  of  men.  These 
things  taken  together  signify  just  one  thing,  namely, 
that  the  administration — possibly  under  a  preelection 
arrangement — is  committed  to  a  course  harmonious 
with  the  wishes  of  organized  labor  as  illustrated  in 
the  demands  upon  the  President  and  Congress  by  its 
generalissimo,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  commission  now  operating  in  San  Francisco  no 
doubt  regards  itself  as  an  independent  and  judicial 
body.  But  its  true  character,  under  motives  developed 
before  its  organization,  is  that  of  a  support  to  execu- 
tive policy.  Its  membership  is  made  up  with  a  definite 
object  in  view — none  other  than  the  getting  of  an 
official  report  that  will  lend  the  color  of  justification 
to  courses  favorable  to  organized  labor  and  in  con- 
formity with  a  probable  political  bargain.  Its  make- 
up assumes  to  be  representative  of  all  shades  of  indus- 
trial sentiment,  but  it  is  in  fact  made  up  of  persons  for 
the  most  part  pledged  by  their  affiliations,  their  preju- 
dices, or  their  sympathies  to  what  Mr.  Gompers  would 
style  "the  cause."  The  only  representative  of  the  em- 
ploying class  in  the  group  of  commissioners  conducting 
the  immediate  inquiry  is  a  citizen  of  California  well 
known  for  the  generosity  of  his  views  as  they  relate  to 
the  interests  of  organized  labor. 

The  report  to  be  made  by  this  commission  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  the  future.  But  the  Argonaut,  in- 
dulging the  spirit  of  prophecy,  dares  venture  a  guess  as 
to  what  it  will  be.  It  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Gompers,  and  it  will  give  the  administration  a  basis  for 
doing  what  it  obviously  wishes  to  do  in  line  with  its 
sympathies — and  its  quite  possible  engagements — with 
Mr.  Gompers.  This  is  assured  first  of  all  by  the  make- 
up of  the  commission.  It  is  further  suggested  by  the 
men  summoned  to  give  testimony  and  by  the  methods 
under  which  the  inquiry  is  pursued. 

We  have  spoken  in  prophecy  of  the  outcome,  but  it 
is  a  prophecy  which  rests  upon  conditions  implying 
nothing  short  of  assurance.  Given  a  packed  commis- 
sion, and  you  have  inevitably  a  foreordained  result. 


The  Cost  of  War. 

In  a  discussion  closely  precedent  to  the  outbreak  in 
Europe  Professor  Richet  of  Paris  figured  out  that  a 
general  European  war  would  drag  in  no  fewer  than 
21,400,000  men.  He  divided  the  principal  contributions 
probable  to  be  made  by  the  different  nations  as  follows: 
Austria,  2,600,000;  England,  1,500,000;  France,  3,400,- 
000;  Germany,  3,600,000;  Italy,  2,800,000,  and  Russia, 
7,500,000.  If  we  may  believe  current  reports  these 
figures  are  likely  to  be  exceeded.  Italy,  due  under  Pro- 
fessor Richet's  estimate  to  contribute  2,800,000  men,  is 
not  yet  in  the  ring,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
she  will  be.  And  if  Italy  takes  a  hand  then  Turkey  is 
bound  to  come  in  with  a  quarter-million  or  more  men. 
Professor  Richet's  estimate  takes  no  account  of  Servia, 
which  is  doing  a  brilliant  part  in  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
test with  Austria,  nor  of  Belgium,  which  is  already  in 
the  fight,  nor  of  Sweden,  which  is  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  it.  On  the  whole  the  estimate  of  21,400,000  men 
is  likely  to  fall  below  the  actual  total  of  combatant 
forces. 

Various   estimates   from    more   or   less   authoritative 


sources  have  been  made  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  prodigious  levies  in  the  field.  Dr.  Jordan  in  his 
book  on  "War  and  Waste"  recently  estimated  that  a  gen- 
eral European  war  could  not  cost  in  the  aggregate  less 
than  $50,000,000  a  day.  This  estimate  is  low,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  cost  of  modern  engines 
of  war  and  the  prodigious  destruction  involved  in  their 
operation.  But  accepting  Dr.  Jordan's  figures,  the 
cost  of  a  prolonged  war  staggers  human  powers  of 
conception.  At  $50,000,000  per  day  the  cost  for  one 
month  is  $1,500,000,000;  for  ninety  days,  $4,500,000,000; 
for' a  year,  $18,000,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  these 
sums  is  impossible  to  grasp.  The  financial  problem 
involved  in  the  war  becomes  one  of  colossal  propor- 
tions when  we  reflect  that  all  the  money  in  the  banks 
and  vaults  in  Europe  aggregates  only  between  $7,000,- 
000,000  and  $8,000,000,000. 

There  are  three  ways  of  financing  a  national  war. 
The  first  looks  wholly  to  new  taxes.  The  second  looks 
to  borrowing  through  issues  of  bonds,  calling  for  new 
taxes  equal  at  least  to  the  interest  to  be  paid  for  the 
sums  borrowed.  The  third — and  this  is  the  ordinary 
way — looks  to  a  combination  of  taxes  and  borrowing. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  any  of  the  countries  in 
conflict  may  in  the  present  status  of  affairs  borrow 
money.  All  the  countries  of  the  world  having  large 
financial  resources,  save  only  the  United  States,  are  in- 
volved in  the  war  and  have  need  for  every  dollar  of 
public  or  private  capital.  President  Wilson  stands  op- 
posed to  loans  by  Americans  to  the  warring  nations 
and  probably  will  be  able  to  prevent  any  very  consider- 
able contributions  to  the  struggle  from  this  country. 

The  history  of  wars  in  other  times  affords  little  aid 
in  studying  the  economic  side  of  the  present  war,  due 
to  the  vastly  increased  expense  of  modern  means  and 
methods  of  providing,  transporting,  feeding,  and  fight- 
ing armies.  It  is  roughly  calculated  that  the  wars  of 
the  century  between  1790  and  1860  cost  the  countries 
which  participated  in  them  $9,243,000,000,  and  those 
from  1860  to  1910  $14,080,000,000,  a  total  cost  of  $23,- 
323,000,000  for  a  century  of  warfare.  A  financial  au- 
thority tabulates  the  approximate  cost  of  the  principal 
conflicts  between  nations  during  the  century  in  ques- 
tion as  follows: 

1793-1815— England  and  France $6,250,000,000 

1812-1815— France  and    Russia 450,000,000 

1828 — Russia  and  Turkey 100,000,000 

1830-1840 — Spain    and    Portugal,   civil..  250,000.000 

1830-1847 — France    and   Algeria 190,000,000 

1854-1856— England 371,000,000 

France 332,000.000 

Sardinia 128,000,000 

Austria  68,000,000 

Russia 800,000,000 

1859— France 75.000,000 

Austria 127,000,000 

Italy 51,000,000 

1861 — United  States,  civil  war 5,000,000,000 

1864 — Denmark,   Prussia,  Austria.  36,000,000 

1866— Prussia    and   Austria 333,000,000 

1870-1871— France   and    Germany 1,580,000,000 

1876-1877— Russia   and   Turkey 1,209,000,1 

1898— Spain  and   United   States...  1,165,000,000 

1900-1901— Boer-Great    Britain 1,100,000,000 

1904-1905— Russia   and  Japan 2,500,1100,000 

Only  one  war  of  magnitude  in  recent  limes — that  of 
Germany  against  France  in  1870 — was  brought  to  ii> 
conclusion  with  a  profit  to  anybody  ami  this  profit  is 
only  a  constructive  one,  since  the  larger  element  in  it 
must  be  accredited  to  the  account  of  captured  provinces. 
That  war  cost  France  directly  $2,750,000,000,  including 
the  indemnity  of  $1,000,000,000  wrung  by  the  victors 
from  the  vanquished.  Adding  the  estimated  value  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  war  cost  France  $3,600,- 
000,000.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  Germany 
was  able  lo  pay  every  bill  contracted  on  the  war  account 
and  still  show  a  cash  profit.  Germany's  own  cost  ac- 
count in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  the  compara- 
tively  modest    figure   of  $387,750,000,   not    reckonii 
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very  considerable  provision  for  widows'  pensions  and 
other  incidental  and  resultant  expenses. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  of  1904-5  cost 
in  th<  aggregate  about  $2,500,000,000,  Japan's  share 
being  directly  $1,000,000,000  and  indirectly  about  $175,- 
litn.il  HI.  Japan  financed  this  war  largely  through  loans 
drawn  from  the  United  States.  England,  and  else- 
where. Only  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  was  paid  out  of  current  revenues,  leaving  seventy- 
nine  per  cent  as  an  addition  to  the  national  debt.  Rus- 
sia's financing  was  practically  done  at  home,  although 
she  floated  several  loans  immediately  thereafter  on  na- 
tional account  in  France. 

Of  all  modern  wars  the  conflict  between  the  Ameri- 
can states  was  the  most  costly,  the  total  running  in 
excess  of  S5.000.000.000.  The  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  beginning  was  high,  but  it  rapidly  declined 
as  the  struggle  wore  on  until  government  paper  prac- 
lieallv  went  at  three  dollars  paper  for  one  dollar  in 
specie.  The  source  of  revenue  during  the  six  years 
included  in  the  war  period  are  shown  in  the  following 

ta"'e :                                             From  Customs  From 

and  Taxes.  Loans. 

1861 $  41.500.000  $  23,700,000 

1862 51,900.000  433,600,000 

1863 112,600.000  595,600,000 

1864 264,600.000  696,000,000 

1865 333.700.000  S64.800.000 

1866 558.000.000  92.600.000 

These  several  citations  have  little  more  than  an  aca- 
demic interest,  since  they  afford  no  basis  for  estimating 
the  costs  of  the  fearful  war  now  just  begun.  Germany 
has  already  appropriated  $1,250,000,000.  Great  Britain 
has  made  a  series  of  appropriations  on  war  account  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,000.  The  French  government  is 
meeting  the  charges  of  war  through  sale  of  government 
notes  to  the  bank  of  France,  which  distributes  them 
among  French  bankers,  who  in  turn  sell  them  to  the 
people.  Just  before  the  war  a  German  economist  in 
the  service  of  the  government  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  mobilization  alone  would  be  $300,000,000,  with  $250,- 
000.000  in  addition  for  supplies.  England's  peace  es- 
tablishment in  1912  called  for  $140,000,000  on  army 
account  and  $220,000,000  for  the  navy— $360,000,000  per 
vear  in  time  of  peace.  Doubts  which  have  been  de- 
clared in  relation  to  Dr.  Jordan's  estimate  of  $50.- 
000,000  per  day  as  the  probable  cost  of  a  general 
European  war  seem  not  unreasonable.  We  question  if 
$50,000,000  will  pay  the  daily  bill. 

This  raises  a  significant  question:  How  long  can 
the  war  be  maintained?  Xot  very  long,  we  think,  at 
the  present  rates  of  cost  in  men  and  money.  The  very 
desperation  with  which  the  movement  on  Paris  is  being 
forced  is  Germany's  confession  that  she  must  succeed 
quickly  or  not  at  all.  With  both  sea  and  land  routes 
closed  against  her.  and  with  no  means  of  borrowing, 
there  is  an  obvious  limit  to  her  resources.  France  has 
open  routes  for  importing  food  and  her  people  can 
supply  vast  sums  of  money :  but  her  industries  have 
practically  stopped,  and  the  drain  upon  her  is  severe. 
England  has  money  in  plenty,  but  she  is  shy  of  trained 
soldiers;  and  money  can  not  improvise  military  forces. 
Russia  has  vast  resources  of  men,  money,  and  food. 
but  she  is  short  of  military  supplies  and  can  not  im- 
port them.  All  this  illustrates  a  situation  bristling  with 
uncertainties.  It  may  signify  anything:  but  our  guess 
is  that  the  war  will  not  be  a  long  one. 


Congress  at  Play. 
In  these  days  of  watchful  waiting — days  when  Con- 
gress is  wearily  marking  time — we  know  of  no  more 
interesting  reading  than  that  to  be  found  in  that  light 
airy  journal  published  by  the  government,  the  Con- 
grcssional  Record.  The  special  interest  of  the  week, 
i>  duly  reported  in  the  Record,  relates  to  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  to  make  warehouse 
■  oti. mi  receipts  a  basis  for  currency  to  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Hanks.  Besides  the  sanction  given  to 
it  by  it -.  distinguished  author,  this  bill  bail  the  approval 
iretaries  McAdoo  and  I  louston.  with,  inferentially, 
the  consent  and  good-will  of  the  President  himself.  The 
bill  hail  in.  soon  r  gotten  fairly  before  the  Senate  than 
there  was  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of  senators  repre- 
-  nting  ii  gions  which  produce  other  staples  than  cotton. 
The  argument  was  tn  the  effect  that  if  cotton  is  entitled 
o  the  friendly  aid  of  the  government,  why  not  other 
-taple  products?  By  way  of  emphasizing  this  logic 
:  enator  Fletcher  of  Florida  moved  in  have  tobacco  and 
naval    stores    ( lar.    pilch,   and    turpentine)    added.      By 


general  consent  they  were  put  on  the  list.  Then  Sena- 
tor McCumber  of  North  Dakota  wanted  wheat  and  flax 
seed  placed  under  the  government's  protecting  wing. 
They,  too,  were  added. 

At  this  stage  of  the  procedure,  when  full  half  the 
senators  were  preparing  to  get  the  productive  special- 
ties of  their  several  states  into  the  favored  list,  Mr. 
Lane  of  Oregon  got  the  floor  and  made  a  strong  plea 
for  canned  salmon.  "Inasmuch."  he  said,  "as  we  are 
going  into  the  business  of  paternalism  and  extending 
the  wing  of  the  government  over  all  this  land,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  leading  product  of  my  state  should  be 
left  out."  Then  gravely  he  suggested  canned  salmon 
as  a  proper  basis  for  circulation  and  insisted  that  it 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  warehouse  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  who  for  the  moment 
stood  for  conservatism,  rose  and  lent  the  aid  of  his 
eloquence  to  the  appeal  for  canned  salmon.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

Fish  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and  supply  the  brain.  If  I  be- 
lieved one-tenth  part  or  one-hundredth  part  of  what  our  Re- 
publicans have  been  telling  me  for  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  God  knows  we  need  brains,  for  the  Republican 
party  arrogates  to  itself  all  the  brains.  They  said  they  had 
all  the  brains  and  hence  we  are  in  a  miserable  dilemma  just 
now  with  a  great  demand  for  brains  and  all  the  problems 
arising  from  the  war  on  our  hands  and  all  the  questions  con- 
fronting our  administration.  I  know  they  never  would  say 
anything  they  did  not  believe,  for  they  are  not  that  kind. 

I  feel  that  salmon  is  all  right.  I  would  like  to  add  some 
things:  Speer's  Grape  Juice.  HinchclilTe's  Beer,  and  Apple- 
jack. These  are  all  products  of  the  little  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  it  does  seem  to  me  utterly   cruel  to  leave  them   out. 

Just  now  the  question  of  salmon  brings  to  my  mind  the 
question  that  was  asked  by  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Iowa.  He  asked  the  senator  from  Oregon  how  he  would 
know  the  grade  of  salmon  in  order  to  properly  classify  it. 
If  the  senator  had  thought  for  a  moment,  with  just  one  of 
the  five  senses  that  God  has  given  us  you  can  easily  detect 
whether  salmon  is  first  class  or  last  class,  or  no   class  at  all. 

With  this  as  a  beginning  the  discussion  over  canned 
salmon  ran  through  the  better  part  of  two  days,  filling 
many  pages  of  the  Record  with  a  grandiloquent  discus- 
sion, more  or  less  humorous,  more  or  less  refined.  We 
shall  not  summarize  this  protracted  burlesque  further 
than  to  report  the  fact  that  canned  salmon  was  finally 
included  in  the  bill,  after  its  fate,  under  this  serio- 
comic fanfarade,  had  been  sealed. 

Senator  Smith's  bill,  which  was  designed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  cotton-growers,  has  practically  been  with- 
drawn. Eut  the  motive  which  led  to  its  introduction 
survives.  The  cotton-growers  of  the  South  are  de- 
manding special  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, very  much  after  the  pattern  of  organized  labor 
at  the  North.  They  have  an  effective  support  in  Con- 
gress and  the  good-will  of  the  administration,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  the  cotton  interest  will  be  taken 
care  of.  The  probable  plan  is  for  such  re-writing  of 
Senator  Smith's  original  bill  as  will  make  it  practically 
a  new  measure,  leaving  it  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  determine  what  products  shall  form  the  basis  of 
"approved  warehouse  receipts,"  such  receipts  in  turn  to 
be  the  basis  of  new  currency.  In  one  way  or  another 
the  trick  will  be  turned — cotton  will  get  what  it  wants. 

Long  memories  will  easily  recall  the  shock  given  to 
the  country  in  1896  by  the  proposal  of  the  Populist 
party  to  make  warehouse  receipts  a  basis  for  the  issues 
of  currency.  Conservatism  in  all  forms  and  of  all 
parties  held  up  its  hands  in  holy  horror  at  a  proposal 
so  reckless  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  principle 
and  approved  practice.  But  times  are  altered.  Here 
we  have  the  same  idea  without  even  the  grace  of  a  fig 
leaf,  backed  by  a  Democratic  administration  and  sup- 
ported by  every  representative  of  the  South  and  by  a 
respectable  contingent  from  the  North.  The  incident 
marks  a  tremendous  progressive  movement,  and  time 
will  tell  whether  it  be  progress  to  the  good  or  progress 

tu  the  bad. 

» 

A  Domestic  War. 
We  read  the  reports  from  Butte,  Montana,  and  for 
the  moment  we  imagine  ourselves  upon  the  battlefields 
of  Europe,  but  a  glance  at  the  date  line  reassures  us. 
The  National  Guard,  we  are  told,  has  been  "mobilized'' 
at  Helena  and  the  miners  at  Butte  threaten  to  "lav  the 
town  in  ashes"  if  either  stale  or  federal  troops  attempt 
in  enter  the  city.  The  miners  say  that  they  have  dyna- 
mite ami  nil  in  abundance  and  that  the  soldiers  will 
find  only  ruins  upon  their  arrival,  if  they  should  be 
so  rash  as  to  arrive  at  all.  Public  buildings  are  guarded 
by  armed  nun,  and  outposts  and  sentries  have  been  sta- 
tioned to  watch   the  railroads  and  to  give  due  notice 


of  the  movements  of  the  "enemy'" — that  is  to  say.  the 
soldiers.  The  employment  building  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company  has  been  blown  up  with  dyna- 
mite, the  force  and  effect  of  the  explosion  showing  that 
a  very  large  amount  was  used.  The  streets  of  the  city 
have  been  "mined"  as  a  war  measure  against  the  troops, 
while  residents  have  been  warned  to  stay  within  their 
houses  after  dark  and  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  neu- 
trality. Once  more  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  these 
news  items  do  not  emanate  from  Belgium,  nor  from 
France,  nor  from  Russia,  but  from  Montana,  and  they 
are  relegated  to  a  back  page  of  the  same  newspaper 
that  invites  us  to  rejoice  at  our  geographical  distance 
from  "war  wracked  Europe"  and  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  our  peaceful  isolation. 

The  trouble  in  Montana  is  of  an  exceptional  kind, 
since  the  struggle  is  not  between  employers  and  labor 
unions,  but  between  one  labor  organization  and  an- 
other. The  Mine  Workers'  Union  has  declared  war 
upon  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners — no  doubt 
after  a  correct  ultimatum — and  the  whole  arsenal  of 
villainies  usually  employed  against  the  wicked  capi- 
talist who  foolishly  imagines  that  he  owns  something 
is  now  being  turned  by  one  union  upon  the  other. 
Members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are 
dared  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  to  go  to  work,  and  we 
may  readily  believe  that  the  threats  of  vengeance  are 
valid  and  substantial,  since  both  sides  are  well  versed 
in  terrorism  and  admirably  drilled  in  the  Gompers 
tactics  of   civil   war. 

The  abomination  of  this  whole  business  is  not  so 
much  that  it  should  exist  at  all  as  that  we  should  have 
learned  to  view  it  with  complacence  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  A  few  months 
ago  we  were  reading  of  pitched  battles  in  Colorado  and 
of  long  casualty  lists  that  included  the  names  of  women 
and  children.  Now  the  area  of  civil  war  is  to  be 
found  in  Montana,  but  wherever  these  shameful  battles 
are  being  fought  the  forces  of  government  are  con- 
spicuous either  by  their  indifference  or  by  their  cautious 
absence.  We  are  now  busily  reminding  ourselves  that 
the  war  in  Europe  was  inevitable.  We  are  all  surpris- 
ingly wise  after  the  event ;  but  how  long  will  it  be 
before  we  are  in  the  midst  of  some  national  calamity 
in  America  and  with  the  same  tardy  recognition  that 
it  had  become  inevitable  by  the  present  paralysis  of 
elementary  executive  functions  and  by  the  intolerable 
assumption  that  hostile  organizations  are  at  liberty  to 
wage  actual  war  upon  one  another  without  let  or 
hindrance.  . 


Issues  and  Candidates. 

The  primary  election  has  cleared  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  California.  It  exhibits  in  relief  the  lines  of 
the  coming  contest.  The  main  issue  is  at  stake  in  the 
governorship,  and  the  fight  is  to  be  between  John- 
sonism,  represented  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  and  re- 
organized Republicanism,  represented  by  Captain  Fred- 
ericks. Mr.  Curtin,  who  appears  to  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  party,  is  practically  a  lay  figure.  Ex- 
cellent man  that  he  is.  he  is  not  likely  to  poll  the  full 
party  strength.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  and 
Progressives  will  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  vital  issue  and  may  be  expected  in  considerable 
numbers  to  give  their  votes  either  to  Johnson  or  to 
Fredericks. 

The  claim  will  be  made  for  Johnson  that  he  personi- 
fies a  movement  which  has  moralized  the  politics  of 
California.  The  many  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  our  constitutional  system  during  the  past  four  years 
will  be  represented  as  having  advanced  the  standard? 
of  political  morality,  as  having  established  "rule  of  the 
people"  as  against  the  rule  of  political  bosses,  as  having 
purified  administrative  practice,  as  having  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  safeguarded  and  blessed  California. 

The  opposing  argument  will  deny  and  undertake  t< 
refute  these  claims.  It  will  undertake  to  prove  that 
California  politics  was  never  more  in  need  of  reform 
than  now.  It  will  assert  that  the  standards  of  politics 
in  California  were  never  less  worthy  than  under  the 
Johnson  regime,  and  in  proof  it  will  cite  multitudinous 
instances  of  favoritism,  of  extravagance  and  arbitrary 
practice.  It  will  maintain  that  "rule  of  the  people"  ir 
practice  implies  rule  of  demagogues  wdio  by  one  means 
or  another  have  contrived  to  gain  popular  support.  De- 
nying that  administrative  practice  has  been  purified,  ii 
will  seek  to  sustain  the  charge  by  citations  to  acts  in 
the  political  life  of  the  state  during  the  past  four  years. 
It  will  assert  that  the  administration  of  Governor  John- 
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son  has  been  faithless,  arbitrary,  destructive  of  essen- 
tial safeguards  in  government,  and  ruinously  extrava- 
gant. 

The  candidates  are  fairly  well  matched.  Johnson  is 
a  good  campaigner  of  the  rough-riding  type.  His  pro- 
fessional character  was  formed  as  a  defender  of 
criminals,  and  he  has  transferred  to  the  political 
arena  the  powers  and  arts  which  once  served  him  as 
a  hard-hitting  fighter  in  the  criminal  courts.  Mr.  John- 
son is  personally  ambitious;  all  his  hopes  hang  upon 
this  contest.  He  may  therefore  be  expected  to  put  into 
the  campaign  his  very  best  powers.  Captain  Fredericks 
is  a  newer  figure  in  the  political  sphere,  but  he  comes 
into  this  campaign  under  large  inspirations.  He  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  speaker,  at  once  less  unctuous 
and  more  refined  than  his  rival,  but  engaging  and  ef- 
fective in  method.  He  can  but  know  that  great  hopes 
are  placed  upon  his  efforts,  and  it  is  among  the  cer- 
tainties that  he  will  make  an  energetic  campaign. 

The  contest  for  the  senatorship  will  probably  lie  be- 
tween Mr.  Knowland  and  Mr.  Phelan.  Mr.  Heney,  the 
Progressive  candidate,  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  sober-minded  and  re- 
sponsible element  of  our  citizenship.  He  will  fill  the 
air  with  noise  and  fury,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  make 
much  impression  upon  the  sober  judgment  of  the  state. 
His  candidacy  is  merely  an  echo  of  a  discredited  cham- 
pionship of  a  dead  cause. 

The  issue,  we  repeat, Will  be  between  Knowland  and 
Phelan.  Neither  is  a  strictly  first-class  figure.  Mr. 
Knowland  is  a  highly  respectable  young  man  of 
experience  in  Congress,  but  of  moderate  native  gifts. 
He  commands  respect,  but  he  lacks  the  qualities 
which  inspire  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Phelan  has  two  ad- 
vantages as  a  candidate — he  has  abundant  means 
and  is  reputed  to  be  a  cheerful  spender,  and  he  has  the 
support  and  favor  of  the  national  administration.  He 
has  long  been  in  public  life,  having  served  three  terms 
as  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  But  he  somehow  has 
missed  the  character  of  a  universally-respected  citi- 
zen. Yet  it  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Phelan  that  he  is  a 
man  of  very  considerable  culture  and  of  very  consider- 
able individual  force  of  character.  As  Mr.  Knowland 
is  a  strict  party  man,  so  is  Mr.  Phelan.  As  public 
speakers  both  are  respectable,  but  neither  has  ex- 
traordinary gifts.  In  its  personal  aspects  the  campaign 
between  them  will  be  a  dull  one. 

If  we  could  accredit  fully  the  figures  of  registration 
the  Republican  candidates  would  be  assured  of  election, 
since  the  number  of  nominal  Republicans  on  the  Great 
Register  is  more  than  that  of  all  the  other  parties  com- 
bined. But  party  allegiance  sits  lightly  these  days. 
While  men  are  loath  to  abandon  old  names  and  asso- 
ciations, they  make  free  to  vote  pretty  much  as  the 
spirit  moves  them.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Johnsonians 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  regis- 
tered as  Republicans  will  vote  for  Johnson.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  basis  for  this  belief.  Many  nominal  Re- 
publicans are  more  or  less  sympathetic  with  the  pro- 
fessions and  pretensions  of  Johnsonism.  But  that  there 
will  be  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  nominal  Pro- 
gressives, to  elect  him,  is  not  easily  believable. 

It  looks  like  a  Republican  year,  though  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  there  are  no  certainties  in  politics. 
As  yet  we  have  not  even  the  complete  returns  of  the 
primary  election  as  a  basis  for  speculation. 


Minor  Matters  at  Washington. 
These  be  dull  times  at  Washington.  What  with 
Congress  worn  to  the  point  of  dejection,  with  the  White 
House  in  mourning,  with  the  President  painfully  if 
not  alarmingly  indisposed,  with  summer  heat  at  the 
boiling  point,  and  with  the  Potomac  mosquitoes  keeping 
up  a  monotonous  chorus,  life  at  the  capital  lacks  zest. 
However,  every  now  and  then  something  happens  to 
make  a  general  smile,  and  this  saves  the  situation  from 
utter  and  complete  stagnation.  Dr.  Harry  Lane,  sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  grandson  of  old  Joe  Lane,  is  an 
almost  daily  contributor  to  the  lighter  interests  of  con- 
gressional life.  As  a  statesman  he  is  a  bit  of  a  fakir 
and  very  much  of  a  demagogue,  but  always  likable  and 
frequently  interesting.  Pie  is  what  is  known  as  a  cheer- 
ful faultfinder — always  on  the  job.  never  pleased,  yet 
never  by  any  chance  offering  anything  in  the  way  of 
constructive  criticism.  Senator  Lane's  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  the  pleasantries  of  midsummer  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  be  well  to  import  a  consignment  of 
Gila  monsters  and  turn  them  loose  in  the  Senate.  His 
explanation  is  that  the  bite  of  the  Gila  monster  causes 


total  paralysis  of  the  vocal  chords  for  a  year.  Senator 
Lane  says  that  since  making  this  suggestion  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  Senate  have  privately  come  to 
him  with  offers  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  one  or  more  Gila 
monsters  on  condition  that  they  be  permitted  to  pick  out 
the  men  to  be  bitten.  Vice-President  Marshall,  he  says, 
was  the  very  first  to  tender  a  subscription  with  the  con- 
fidential statement  that  he  had  selected  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  of  North  Dakota  as  his  special  victim.  Lane 
himself  has  picked  out  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa. 

President  Wilson's  fondness  for  special  and  con- 
fidential advice  has  again  been  illustrated  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  Mexico.  Recently  he  sent  Mr.  Paul 
Fuller,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  to  confer  with 
General  Villa,  with  results  as  yet  unannounced  beyond 
the  statement  that  the  interview  was  "satisfactory." 
The  President  still  places  high  hopes  upon  Carranza, 
and  it  is  expected  any  day  at  Washington  that  he  will 
grant  to  the  new  government  established  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  the  recognition  which  it  withheld  from  Huerta. 
This  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  Carranza's  hands, 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  it  would  bring  Villa  into 
cordial  cooperation.  The  gossip  is  that  Villa  is  defi- 
nitely and  determinedly  at  outs  with  his  former  chief 
and  that  he  is  hesitating  between  open  rebellion  all 
along  the  line,  and  a  limited  or  special  rebellion  under 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  independent  republic  out  of 
the  northern  tier  of  Mexican  states.  In  the  latter 
plan  it  is  presumed  that  he  would  have  powerful  sup- 
port from  certain  American  capitalists  interested  in 
mines  and  lands  who  seek  first  the  advantages  which 
a  new  government  under  obligations  to  themselves 
would  yield ;  second,  and  ultimately,  to  bring  the  regions 
thus  torn  from  Mexico  under  American  authority  pre- 
cisely as  Texas  came  in  seventy-five  years  ago. 


Gossip  in  Washington  further  has  it  that  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  President's  special  investigator,  is  to  be  sent  to 
Mexico  as  ambassador  concurrently  with  recognition 
of  the  Carranza  government.  This  talk  is  extremely 
painful  to  Mr.  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  who  though  a 
Republican  (despite  his  interesting  and  suggestive 
name)  has  cherished  hopes  that  he  would  be  selected 
for  this  post.  The  talk  of  Fuller  for  ambassador  to 
Mexico  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only  circumstance  an- 
noying to  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  in  spite  of  all  the 
fair  words  that  have  been  given  him  is  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  he  is  being  double-crossed,  as  the  politicians 
say.  A  particularly  annoying  circumstance  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  pay  accounts  have  been  handled.  Un- 
der immemorial  custom  a  secretary  who  becomes  charge 
d'affaires  of  an  embassy  or  legation  draws  the  pay  of 
the  ambassador.  This  is  only  fair,  since  a  charge  is 
required  to  maintain  relationships  which  imply  a  con- 
siderable expense  normally  falling  upon  the  ambassa- 
dor. O'Shaughnessy  acted  as  charge  from  the  time 
Henry  Lane  Wilson  left  Mexico,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
until  he  came  himself,  some  two  months  back.  But  the 
department  only  paid  him  his  old  salary  as  First  Sec- 
retary. He  protested  and  drew  upon  the  department 
for  the  difference,  but  the  drafts  were  not  honored. 
When  he  got  back  he  was  assured  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take. But  if  it  was  a  mistake  nobody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  correct  it,  and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  he  will  never  get  the  money. 


The  selection  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gregory  of  Austin. 
Texas,  for  the  Attorney-Generalship  tends  still  further 
to  augment  the  prestige  of  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  like- 
wise of  Austin,  Texas,  who  appears  constantly  as  the 
President's  closest  friend  and  most  trusted  adviser. 
Gregory  is  the  third  member  of  the  cabinet  closely 
connected  with  Colonel  House's  home  town  and  with 
the  University  of  Texas.  First  there  was  Burleson,  an 
alumnus  of  the  university  and  always  actively  interested 
in  it.  Then  there  is  Houston,  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  later  president  for  several  years, 
prior  to  his  removal  to  St.  Louis  in  1908.  Finally 
there  is  Gregory,  for  many  years  a  regent  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  Burleson,  Houston,  and  Gregory  families 
lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  were  upon  terms 
of  social  intimacy.  The  nearest  parallel  to  this  was  in 
the  Taft  administration,  when  we  had  MacVeagh, 
Dickinson,  and  Fisher,  all  from  the  Twenty-Third 
Ward  of  Chicago,  all  in  one  cabinet.  But  Austin, 
Texas,  is  not  Chicago.  Great  and  mysterious,  verily. 
are  the  powers  of  Colonel  House. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The   Causes  of  the  European  War. 

San  Francisco,  September  2,  [914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  efforts  icj  explain  the  terrible  and 
overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  European  war  arc  not  idle 
speculations  or  vain  divertissements  of  interested  on-lookers, 
but  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis 
of  this  disease,  this  pandemonium  of  murder  and  destruction, 
in  order  to  arrive,  in  the  end,  at  a  proper  cure  and  prevention 
of    recurrence. 

As  to  England  and  France,  their  motives  are  plain  and 
evident:  Revanche  for  Sadova  and  Sedan  on  the  French  and 
hatred  against  the  increasing  industrial  competition  of  a 
young  and  expanding  country  on  the  English  side. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  a  defeat  of  Germany  these  two 
most  advanced  representatives  of  Western  civilization  dill 
not  hesitate  to  array  themselves  with  and  to  lend  their  hard- 
earned  francs  and  pounds  to  the  most  autocratic,  cruel, 
barbaric  government  on  earth.  Russia ;  and  the  German  at- 
tack has  been  the  consequence  of  this  unnatural  union. 

The  result  can.  in  the  eyes  of  all  clear-thinking  observers, 
be  only  one  :  the  ultimate  union  of  civilized  Western  Europe 
against  the  half-Asiatic  Russian  Colossus  under  German  and 
English    leadership. 

So  far  the  blame  rightly  belongs  to  France  and  England, 
where  Mr.  Shaw,  clever  as  he  always  is,  did  not  fail  to 
put  it. 

But,  being  a  native  of  Germany,  I  think  the  clear-thinking 
and  cool-headed  Germans  who  are  not  blinded  by  national 
prejudices  and  the  dust  and  smoke  of  cannon  powder  should 
ask  themselves  very  thoroughly  and  conscientiously :  Are 
not  WE  also  to  be  blamed  ?  Is  it  not  our  own  fault  just  as 
well? 

We  certainly  should  have  the  same  courage  and  the  same 
spirit  of  self-criticism  for  Germany  which  Mr.  Shaw  so 
brilliantly  manifested  on  his  side.  But  there  are,  so  far. 
only  a  few  voices  in  the  wilderness.  In  an  article  published 
in  last  week's  Outhok  a  German-American  is  trying  to  blame 
it  all  on  the  bad  German  table  manners,  and  a  few  other 
imponderabilia  for  which  he  finds  that  the  Germans  are  suf- 
fering aversion  and  enmity  from  all  sides.  He  has  been 
scolded  and  even  beaten  as  a  "Dutchman"  when  he  was  a 
boy  in  Brooklyn.  Does  he  really  think  this  was  due  to  his 
or  other  German  people's  bad  manners  ?  If  he  would  have 
been  of  Italian  descent  they  would  have  called  him  down 
for  being  a  "Dago,"  or,  for  that  matter,  as  an  Irishman,  or 
Frenchman.  Children  (small  and  even  big)  are  without  pity 
and  like  to  tease.  And  as  far  as  manners  go,  most  Americans 
should  throw  no  stones  from  their  glass  houses.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  so  much  chewing  and  spitting  on  the  floors,  even 
by  the  well  to  do  and  the  men  with  college  education,  so 
much  lack  of  reverence  of  the  young  against  the  old,  as  here. 

Intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra!  If  wars  could  originate 
from  mere  table  manners  and  conventionalities,  then  we 
would  have,  I  am  afraid,  to  fight  enough  to  keep  us  busy  for 
fifty  years. 

And  the  Russian  allies?  The  Cossacks?  The  Asiatics? 
They  are  still  a  terror  to  the  memory  of  all  the  German 
people  since  they  came  as  their  "allies"  a  hundred  years  ago. 

No.  All  these  things  do  not  make  history,  do  not  make 
war.  The  mistake  not  only,  but  the  serious  defect  on  the 
German    side   is   their   diplomacy. 

The  object  of  enlightened  diplomacy  always  has  been  and 
will  be  more  so  in  the  future  to  prevent  war  by  peaceful 
arrangements  and  negotiations,  to  understand  the  trend  of 
the  times,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  without 
resorting  to   the   ultima  ratio,   war. 

And  here  is  where  Germany  has  utterly  failed.  Bismarck, 
after  the  war  of  1870,  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  Romanic 
races  had  played  their  part  and  were  fast  disappearing  from 
the  stage.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  retrogressing,  not  only 
at  home,  but  all  over  the  world — in  Mexico,  in  Brazil,  every- 
where ;  France,  defeated  and  down,  was  losing  a  new  war  every 
year  by  race  suicide  :  Italy,  though  recently  united,  could  not  be 
considered  a  first-class  power.  So  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
was  on  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Teutons :  Russia  and  the 
Slavic  Balkan  States  on  one,  England,  Greater  Germany  in- 
cluding Austria,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  New  World  on  the 
other  side — there  was  the  issue.  But  instead  of  preparing 
for  such  a  glorious  future  and  putting  his  tremendous  per- 
sonal power  to  such  a  task.  Bismarck  confined  himself  to 
an  alliance  with  Italy,  a  Romanic  nation,  separated  from 
the  Germans  not  only  by  the  gigantic  barriers  of  the  Alps, 
but  by  the  traditional  hatred  against  Austria,  who  was  also 
included  in  this  unnatural  alliance.  By  the  so-called  back 
insurance  treaty  with  Russia  he  was  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  protect  the  back  of  the  German  Empire  from  the  East,  but 
all  these  arrangements  were  too  unnatural  to  be  of  lasting 
value. 

Bismarck  in  all  his  greatness  did  not  see  the  plain  and 
simple  truth  that  an  alliance  between  England,  the  greatest 
sea  power,  and  Germany,  the  greatest  land  power,  would 
have  ruled  the  world,  entirely  outbalancing  any  other  com- 
bination  of    European   nations. 

The  true  German  Junker  and  aristocrat,  he  was  all  his 
life  long  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  that  looked  like  par- 
hamentary  regime,  liberal  policy,  free  trade,  partv  rule, 
limited  constitutional  monarchy — in  short,  like  English.  With 
the  wild  temper  of  his  heart  he  hated  anything  that  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  known  all  over  Ger- 
many that  when  William  II  was  born,  the  grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria,  with  one  arm  too  short.  Bismarck  blurted  out: 
"That  is  the  result  of  the  damned  English  marriage."  So 
he  went  on  up  to  his  very  end. 

Even  after  his  death  William,  who  was  his  own  chancellor, 
and  all  his  leading  statesmen,  except  perhaps  the  refined  and 
liberal-minded  Von  Bulow,  blew  the  same  horn  up  to  his 
very  historical  moment.  Now,  not  Germany  alone,  but  you 
and  I,  and  all  the  world  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  it. 

The  whole  undertaking  of  this  cruel  war  is  unnatural. 
Nobody  has  anything  to  gain  by  it  but  Russia  alone,  and  all 
the  Western  Europeans  will  have  in  the  end  to  unite  against 
the   overwhelming   influence   of   this   semi-Asiatic   power. 

We  all  are,  as  the  poet  says,  "von  Tantalus'  Geschlechl." 
and  have  to  go  through  streams  of  blood  to  go  onward.  But 
it  seems  unthinkable  that  this  should  continue.  In  the  end 
we  will  learn  from  our  past  mistakes.  Indications  already 
are  pointing  that  way  :  a  more  liberal  policy  will  surely  have 
to  be  adopted  by  the  German  government  against  the  opposing 
parties,   who   so   willingly   have   borne   the   weight    of   the    war. 

And   one  can  not  be  liberal   in   his  own  country  and   at    the 
same  time  reactionary  in  his  international  policy.     Tht 
of    all    the    civilized    nations    under    Germanic    fnol     ' 
hegemony    should    be    and    I    sincerely    hope    will    1" 
outcome   of   the   most    unhappy    event. 

Ferdi  N  \  m 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


During  the  last  week  the  principal  fighting  has  been  in 
the  north  of  France  and  along  a  front  that  we  may  suppose 
to  reach  somewhere  from  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mezieres.  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 
This  marks  a  considerable  retreat  of  the  French  and  English 
armies,  a  retreat  that  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  map, 
and  that  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  French  war  office.  The 
Germans  are  said  to  have  appeared  at  La  Fere,  which  is 
exactly  half  way  between  Amiens  and  Mezieres  and  a  little 
to  the  south.  If  this  report  should  be  confirmed  it  would 
mean  that  the  retreat  has  gone  even  further  than  is  above 
indicated  and  that  the  Germans  are  within  about  sixty  miles  of 
Paris.  On  the  Franco-German  frontier  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  desultory  fighting,  but  nothing  of  a  decisive 
kind,  although  here,  too,  the  general  French  movement  has 
been  backward  toward  the  shelter  of  the  Nancy  hills.  Upon 
this  frontier  there  has  been  a  back  and  forth  movement  with 
a  general  advantage  in  favor  of  Germany.  A  distinct  Ger- 
many victory  in  the  north  would  of  course  mean  the  at- 
tempted advance  of  the  whole  line  from  the  north  and  east, 
which  would  then  be  continuous.  But  the  north  of  France 
is  still  the  centre  of  interest  and   importance. 


But  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  rout  of  the  Allies.  There 
has  been  nothing  that  the  military  expert  would  call  a  defeat. 
There  have  been  reverses,  and  serious  ones,  and  as  a  result 
the  armies  have  fallen  backward,  but  in  perfect  order  and 
without  loss  of  discipline.  They  are  now  trying  to  rectify 
the  double  mistake,  first  of  taking  the  offensive  in  obedience 
to  a  French  tradition,  and  second  of  invading  Lorraine  in 
obedience  to  a  French  sentiment.  The  reports  seem  to  show 
that  they  are  now  strongly  entrenched  upon  their  new  line 
and  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  resistance.  The  re- 
spective losses  are  largely  problematical,  but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  they  are  enormous,  and  that  the  Germans  have 
suffered  far  more  heavily  than  the  Allies.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  that  the  net  result  of  the  week's  operations  is  a 
measurable  approach  of  the  Germans  to  Paris,  but  without  any 
serious  impairment  of  the  French  powers  of  resistance  or  the 
French  confidence.  Large  reinforcements  are  being  hurried 
from  the  south  of  France  and  also  from  England,  and  there 
is  a  story  of  a  new  English  army  that  has  landed  in  France 
and  that  is  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  German  rear  and 
communications.  We  may  hear  more  of  this,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  may  recall  some  curious  reports  from  Belgian 
officers  as  to  a  German  impetuosity  of  advance  that  has  left 
the  lines  of  communication  improperly  guarded,  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  to  cut  the  lines  of  communications  is  very 
much   like  severing  the  air  tubes   of  a   diver. 


But  let  us  suppose  that  the  French  army  is  forced  still 
further  back  and  that  an  attack  upon  Paris  is  actually  immi- 
nent. We  may  then  remember  that  the  French  capital  is  the 
most  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  world.  Paris  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  rings  of  forts,  the  outermost  being  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  the  walls,  and  the  inner  nineteen  miles  from 
the  walls.  These  forts  are  all  defended  by  cupolas  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  those  that  furnished  such  an  extraordinary 
resistance  at  Liege  and  Namur,  although  they  are  made  of 
cement  instead  of  steel.  Each  cupola  houses  a  long-range  gun, 
and  the  whole  structure  revolves  in  any  direction  so  as  to 
cover  a  complete  circle.  The  defense  of  Paris  was  entirely 
reorganized  after  the  war  of  1870,  and  it  is"  now  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  military  defensive  skill  in  the 
world.  How  long  these  forts  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
German  attack  is  of  course  a  matter  of  opinion,  one  might 
almost  say  a  matter  of  guesswork,  like  everything  else  in 
modern  war,  but  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  regard  the 
investment  of  Paris  as  the  end  of  the  fight  or  even  an  ap- 
proach to  the  end.  It  is  easily  on  the  cards  that  these  forts 
could  resist  for  six  months,  •  and  according  to  military  ex- 
perts they  ought  to  be  able  to  resist  for  six  months,  and  to 
occupy  the  whole  German  army  and  all  its  resources.  And 
now  this  brings  us  to  another  section  of  the  great  struggle, 
and  one  that  has  not  received  sufficient  attention. 


In  a  previous  article  I  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  ne- 
cessity for  speed  under  which  the  German  army  was  laboring. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  German  authorities  ex- 
pected to  traverse  Belgium  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
deliver  a  series  of  crushing  blows  at  France  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days  more,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  turn  their 
armies  right  round  and  meet  Russia  in  the  east.  This  was 
so  obvious  that  it  needed  no  argument  or  proof,  but  it  is  now 
fully  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  conversation  between  the 
British  ambassador  at  Berlin  and  the  German  chancellor  of 
slate  immediately  precedent  to  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
chancellor  explained  to  the  ambassador  the  necessity  for  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  against  which  Great  Britain  was  pro- 
t<  ting,  and  the  loss  of  time  that  would  be  involved  by  any 
other  route  into  France.  "This  loss  of  time,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor, "would  mean  time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  the 
bringing  up  of  their  troops  to  the  German  frontier.  Rapidity 
of  action  was  the  ^rcat  German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia 
was  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops."  There  we  have  the 
whole  situation  in  a  nutshell,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  that  state- 
menl  by  tin  chancellor  steadily  in  mind  when  we  hear  of 
victcvies  and  defeats  in  France.  There  we  see  the  actual 
disaster  to  the  German  plans  that  was  involved  in  the  Bel- 
gian resistance.  The  Germans  began  to  attack  Liege  on 
August  4,  and  it  was  not  until  seventeen  days  later  that  they 
nt  :ed  I'.russrls  and  were  in  sight  of  the  actual  invasion  of 
nee.      They     were    nearly    two    weeks    behind    their    pro- 

amme.     At   ihe  very   moment   when   they   first  set   foot  on 


French  soil  they  should  already  have  conquered  France,  or 
nearly  so,  and  been  on  their  way  back  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
For  just  one  day  before  they  entered  Brussels  the  Russians 
occupied  Gumbinnen  and  Lyck  on  Prussian  territory,  and  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Germany  was  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
calamitous  results  of  delay  foreseen  by  the  German  chancellor 
had    actually    accomplished    themselves. 


It  is  thus  evident  that  the  double  situation  in  France  and 
in  East  Germany  must  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  If  Germany 
were  at  war  only  with  France  she  could  afford  to  pound 
away  at  her  leisure,  to  reach  Paris  and  then  to  invest  it  with 
all  proper  military  deliberation.  But  in  this  case  time  is  a 
far  more  important  consideration  than  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish guns.  With  the  passing  of  each  day  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves,   not   whether   the    German   army   is    a    mile   or   two 
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nearer  Paris  nor  whether  the  French  have  again  retired  or 
fallen  back,  but  what  effect  the  passing  of  that  day  has  had 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  army,  whether  it  is  nearer 
to  Danzig  than  it  was  the  day  before.  The  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  are  naturally  making  immense  efforts  to  avoid 
defeat,  but  their  supreme  aim  is  to  hold  the  German  armies 
in  France,  to  exhaust  them  by  incessant  fighting,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  hurrying  to  the  defense  of  Germany  against 
the  Russian  attack.  Once  more,  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
war  is  on  the   Russo-German   frontier. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  map  of  the  Russo-German  frontier. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Gumbinnen,  thus  taken  by  the  Russians 
on  August  19,  is  twenty  miles  inside  of  Prussian  territory 
and  seventy  miles  from  Konigsberg.  On  August  31  came  the 
report  of  fierce  fighting  around  Konigsberg,  and  Russian 
troops   entered  the  city.     The  story  of  the  fighting  says  that 
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the  garrison  troops  from  Thorn  and  Graudenz  participated, 
and  that  they  brought  artillery  from  their  fortresses,  and  this 
means  that  the  regular  German  forces  must  have  been  sadly 
deficient.  On  August  27  we  read  of  a  German  plan  to  aban- 
don the  whole  of  east  and  west  Prussia  and  Pomerania  and 
to  retire  to  the  river  Oder  until  the  armies  should  be  liberated 
from  France  for  the  recapture  of  the  abandoned  territory. 
We  hear  also  of  an  exodus  of  wealthy  Germans  from  Berlin 
in  view  of  the  Russian  advance.  On  the  same  day  the  Rus- 
sians were  reported  as  far  west  as  Marianburg,  twenty-seven 
miles  southeast  of  Danzig,  and  in  the  north  the  First  German 
Army  Corps  was  falling  back  upon  Danzig  and  the  shelter 
of  its  fortifications.  Simultaneously  with  these  northern 
movements  we  hear  of  a  southern  army  entering  Galicia  and 
occupying  Tarnopol,  which  is  eighty  miles  southeast  of  Lem- 
berg,  and  now  we  hear  that  Lemberg  itself  is  invested 
and  that  it  is  to  be  abandoned.  If  this  should  be  so 
it    will     mean    that    the    campaign    against    Austria    is    prac- 


tically finished  and  that  both  divisions  of  the  Russian 
forces  will  be  able  to  converge  on  the  western  attack.  The 
German  emperor  himself  has  now  left  France  and  has  hurried 
to  his  eastern  frontier,  presumably  in  the  hope  of  staying 
the  Russian  flood  which  is  thus  pitilessly  pouring  over  the 
boundaries  of  his  country.  Stories  of  Russian  victories  and 
defeats  may  be  taken  alike  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  always 
with  the  recollection  that  the  Russian  forces  are  practically 
innumerable  and  that  even  the  most  colossal  casualty  list 
means  nothing  to  them.  The  strength  of  the  German  de- 
fensive force  is  unknown,  but  it  must  be  very  small,  since  it 
is  admitted  that  the  situation  in  France  has  called  for  prac- 
tically the  entire  German  strength,  and  already  we  are  reading 
that  bodies  of  men  are  being  detached  from  the  armies  in 
France  and  hurried  back  to  the  defense  of  the  east.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  estimate  some  of  the  importance  that  must  be 
attached  to  the  delay  caused  to  the  German  armies  by  the 
Belgian  resistance  and  to  understand  the  emphasis  placed  by 
the  German  chancellor  upon  the  paramount  need  for  speed 
in  the  initial   operations   against   France. 


Austria  has  probably  proved  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
German  expectations.  Germany  might  reasonably  have  be- 
lieved that  Austria  was  quite  competent  to  settle  her  little 
bill  with  Servia  and  then  to  do  at  least  something  to  hold  the 
Russians  in  check.  But  Austria  has  done  little  or  nothing. 
First  denying  the  great  Servian  victory  on  the  Drina,  she 
now  admits  it,  and  decides  to  withdraw  from  her  Servian 
"punitive  expedition"  in  order  to  concentrate  against  Russia. 
She  says  :  "The  considerable  losses  sustained  by  Austria  on 
the  banks  of  the  Drina  are  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
superiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  fighting  for  their  national  existence."  Doubtless 
there  have  been  some  Austrian  successes  against  Russia,  but 
the  test  of  such  fighting  as  this  is  the  map.  A  "victory"  is 
of  no  value  if  it  is  followed  at  once  by  a  further  advance 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  map  shows  us  a  quite  steady  Russian 
advance,  not  only  direct  into  Germany,  but  also  into  Austria. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  supreme  Austrian  dif- 
ficulty is  the  presence  of  Slavs  in  her  army,  and  Slavs  can 
not  be  expected  to  look  with  any  great  resentment  upon  the 
advance  of  their  brothers  from  the  north.  It  is  possibly  true 
that  the  Germans  have  beaten  a  Russian  army  near  Allen- 
stein,  taking  70,000  prisoners  who  must  now  be  fed.  On  the 
other  hand  we  read  of  a  defeat  of  the  Austrians  upon  a  like 
scale  described  as  colossal,  but  the  actual  and  only  test  of 
values  is  the  map,  and  the  map  shows  steady  Russian  ad- 
vances into  the  heart  of  Prussia. 


The  naval  fight  in  the  North  Sea  has  no  great  significance. 
A  few  German  ships  were  persuaded  by  a  ruse  to  leave  their 
stations  and  to  pursue  some  intruding  gunboats  who  led  them 
within  range  of  a  strong  force  of  British  cruisers.  It  was 
a  clever  manoeuvre,  but  it  is  probably  one  of  the  things  that 
can  not  be  done  more  than  once.  The  son  of  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
that  a  message  was  promptly  sent  to  the  admiral  from  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Washington  that  his  son  was  safe  and  un- 
wounded.  But  the  naval  situation  has  none  the  less  a  real 
significance.  So  long  as  it  continues  as  it  is  now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  supplies  of  any  kind  can  be  entering  Germany 
in  any  useful  quantities.  Moreover,  the  Russian  advance  into 
east  Germany  means  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  area 
from  which  Germany  can  draw  her  food  supplies.  Holland 
is,  of  course,  still  open  to  food  ships  which  could  not  be 
touched  so  long  as  they  were  not  under  the  German  flag. 
Their  cargoes  could  be  transshipped  into  lighters  and  sent 
down  the  Rhine.  But  then  there  are  very  few  ships  available 
for  such  a  purpose.  Theoretically  a  certain  amount  of  food 
could  be  received  from  Italy,  but  probably  Italy  has  a  heedful 
eye  to  her  own  needs   and  to   the   possibilities   of  the   future. 


A  concluding  word  may  be  said  on  the  probability  that 
Turkey  will  throw  her  weight  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  Her  motives  for  so  doing  are  of  course  obvious 
inasmuch  as  her  European  empire  has  been  steadily  whittled 
away  and  she  now  sees  a  chance  in  the  general  confusion 
to  recover  some  of  her  lost  property.  But  if  the  intervention 
of  Turkey  should  result  in  Italy  throwing  the  weight  of  her 
sword  upon  the  other  side  of  the  scales  the  net  advantage 
would  be  with  the  Allies.  Italy  has  a  great  navy.  She  faces 
Austria  on  the  Adriatic  and  could  sweep  up  the  archipelago 
of  Austrian  islands  as  though  with  a  broom.  She  could  also 
throw  an  army  into  southern  France  and  prove  of  immeas- 
urable use  should  the  French  resistance  be  forced  south  of 
Paris.  Moreover,  Turkish  intervention  would  probably  result 
in  a  reunion  of  all  the  Balkan  States  against  her  with  the 
addition  of  Greece  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bul- 
garia.    But  all  this  is  still  in  the  future  and  may  stay  there. 

September  2,  1914.  Sidney  Coryn. 
m  urn 

£>ut  of  the  280,000  farms  in  Missouri  approximately 
3753  are  owned  by  negroes.  They  range  in  size  from 
three  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  are  worth, 
land,  buildings,  livestock,  and  everything  else  on  them, 
$27,768,750,  using  the  average  value  of  a  Missouri  farm 
as  the  basis  for  computation.  The  negro  population  of 
Missouri  is  157,452. 


Platinum  has  advanced  to  $50  an  ounce,  comparing 
with  a  normal  price  of  $45.  Russia  furnishes  the  world 
with  platinum.  The  principal  trade  centres,  however, 
have  been  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  The  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  Russia  contain  the  largest  platinum  deposits  in 
the  world.     It  comes  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 


September  5,  1914. 
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MISS  FYDGET'S  MISTAKE. 


She  Makes  the  Acquaintance  of  the  Bishop  of  Chirita. 


a  drink  of 


"If  you  please,  ma'am,  won't  you  giv 
milk?" 

Miss  Fydget  had  just  come  in  from  a  long  and  boot- 
less search  through  the  pasture  for  a  wandering  brood 
of  young  turkeys,  which  had  been  missing  since  morn- 
ing. 

She  was  warm  and  tired;  one  boot  was  burst  open 
on  the  side,  her  sunbonnet  hung  limp  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  her  gray  curls  were  in  true  artistic  confusion, 
and  a  vicious  blackberry  briar  had  torn  her  hands,  until 
she  looked  as  if  she  might  have  been  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Zulus. 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  minded  all  that,"  was  Miss 
Fydget's  melancholy  comment  to  herself,  "if  only  I 
could  have  found  my  young  turkeys.  They  do  say  that 
there  is  a  company  of  tramps  loafing  about  the  country, 

and " 

Just  then  the  mild  voice  of  an  old  man,  sitting  on  the 
well-curb,  broke  in  upon  the  thread  of  her  reflections 
— an  old  man,  in  a  shabby  gray  coat,  buttoned  closely 
across  his  chest,  shoes  thickly  coated  with  dust,  and  a 
rude  cane,  cut  from  the  woods,  upon  which  he  rested 
his  folded  hands. 

Miss  Fydget  stared  at  the  old  man;  the  old  man  re- 
turned her  gaze,  deprecatingly. 

"Perhaps  you're  deaf,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger,  ele- 
vating his  voice  a  semitone  or  so  higher. 

"No  more  than  yourself!"  said  Miss  Fydget,  naturally 
somewhat  irritated. 

Miss  Fydget  bethought  herself  of  the  floating  rumor 
she  had  heard.  Perhaps  this  venerable  vagrant  was 
one  of  the  very  band  now  marauding  through  the  vales 
and  glens  of  Rochemont;  perhaps  even  now  he  had  a 
corps  of  bloody-minded  coadjutors  hidden  behind  the 
stone  wall,  or  under  the  moss-roof  of  the  ancient 
smoke-house.  And  Miss  Fydget  was  possessed  of  sev- 
eral pieces  of  antique  silver,  and  had  forty  dollars  in 
an  old  teapot,  on  the  uppermost  closet  shelf ! 
"Who  are  you?"  curtly  questioned  she. 
"A  man  and  a  brother,"  the  old  man  answered,  not 
without  a  covert  smile. 

"No,  you're  not,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  incensed  at  what 
she  deemed  a  piece  of  unnecessary  insolence.  "You're 
a  tramp." 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"Is  a  tramp,  then,  destitute  of  all  the  privileges  of 
humanity  ?"  he  asked. 
"Eh?"  said  Miss  Fydget. 

"Tramps  must  live  as  well  as  other  people,"  pleaded 
the  old  man.     "Now,  look  at  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  "I'm  looking  at  you ;  and  a 
dusty,  shabby-looking  figure  you  are,  I  must  say." 

"I've  walked  fifteen  miles  since  morning,  with  noth- 
ing to  eat  or  drink." 

"That's  what  they  all  say,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  in- 
credulously. 

"Would  it  be  any  great  stretch  of  your  hospitality  to 
give  me  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  cool  milk?"  he 
replied. 

Miss  Fydget  stood  for  a  moment,  pondering  the  peti- 
tion in  her  mind. 

"Look  here,  old  man !"  she  said  at  last,  "I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  you're  a  tramp;  but  I  suppose  that 
you're  human,  after  all.  There's  a  pile  of  knotty  pine 
stumps  under  the  shed;  you  may  split  a  few  for  my 
cooking-stove." 

"But,  ma'am " 

"I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  shrilly  interrupted  Miss 
Fydget.  "You're  a  deal  too  lazy  to  work;  you'd  rather 
starve  than  do  an  honest  day's  work,  any  time." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly.     "It 
is  a  good  many  years  since  I  split  a  pile  of  wood." 
"I'll  go  bail  it  is,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  satirically. 
"But  if  you  will  get  me  the  axe,  I  will  try  and  do  my 
best,"  he  added,  meekly. 

"The  axe  is  hanging  up  in  the  wood-shed,  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  door,"  said  Miss  Fydget. 

And  she  went  into  the  house,  leaving  her  venerable 
visitor  to  do  as  he  pleased  about  accepting  her  offer. 

After  she  was  within  the  four  yellow-washed  walls 
of  her  own  kitchen,  however,  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  had  done  rather  a  foolish  thing. 

"I  suppose  he'd  as  soon  split  my  head  open  as  the 
sticks  of  wood,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "And  of  course 
he  knows  that  I'm  alone  in  the  world — I  mean  in  the 
house.  But  it's  pretty  much  the  same  thing,"  with  a 
deep  sigh.  "And  who  knows  but  I  may  be  murdered 
within  the  next  five  minutes?" 

"Thud,  thud !"  came  the  sound  of  the  axe,  descend- 
ing with  slow,  regular  strokes  upon  the  knotty  stumps 
of  yellow  pine;  and  Miss  Fydget  listened  with  a  sort 
of  terrible  fascination,  wondering  as  she  did  so,  what 
sort  of  relation,  in  the  matter  of  sound,  the  human 
tympanum  might  bear  to  the  pine  stumps. 
"What  a  fool  I  was!"  said  she  to  herself. 
And,  with  noiseless  movements,  she  went  across  the 
kitchen  floor  and  took  down  a  rusty  musket,  which  had 
hung  suspended  over  the  old  brick  chimney  ever  since 
she  was  a  little  child. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  could  fire  it  off,"  said  she ;  "but 
I'll  try,  if  I  see  any  signs  of  mischief." 

It  was  unnecessary,  however.  She  poured  out  a  bowl 
of  milk,  first  thriftily  pausing  to  skim  it,  and  then  cut  a 


good  thick  slice  of  rye  bread,  taking  care  to  secrete  the 
bread-knife  when  she  was  through.  And  then,  seating 
herself  by  the  window,  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
the  question  of  the  missing  brood  of  turkeys. 

"He  knows  where  they  are,  I'll  bet  anything,"  solilo- 
quized Miss  Fydget.  "And  he  shall  tell  me.  Old  man 
— old  man,  I  say!" 

The  venerable  wood-splitter  paused  at  the  sound  of 
her  summons. 

"Come  here !"  she  called. 
The  old  man  obeyed. 

"You've  done  enough,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  inwardly 
rejoiced  that  he  had  left  the  axe  sticking  in  the  last 
pine-knot  instead  of  coming  toward  her  brandishing  it 
in  the  air,  Powhattan  fashion. 

"That  is  what  I  was  just  thinking  myself,"  observed 
the  old  man,  wiping  his  streaming  forehead. 

"And  now,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  sharply  and  suddenly, 
as  if  she  fain  would  take  him  by  surprise,  "where  are 
my  turkeys?" 

"Eh  ?"  uttered  the  old  man. 

"My  turkeys!''  shrilly  enunciated  Miss  Fydget.  "My 
brood  of  sixteen  white  turkey-chicks." 

"I  am  sure  I  can  not  say,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
puzzled  countenance. 

"That's  false!"  said  Miss  Fydget,  imperially.  "If 
you  don't  know,  your  gang  does ;  and  I  insist  on  having 
my  turkeys  back  again." 

The  old  man  looked  bewildered.  Miss  Fydget  eyed 
him  with  a  gaze  calculated  to  strike  dismay  into  the 
most  obdurate  heart. 

"Madam,"  he  began,  but  Miss  Fydget  interrupted 
him. 

"There's  your  milk,"  said  she,  "and  your  bread.  If 
you  can  eat  and  drink  with  a  good  conscience,  knowing 
my  turkeys  are  gone,  do  so." 

Apparently  Miss  Fydget's  turkey-chicks  rested  but 
lightly  upon  the  conscience  of  the  wayfarer,  for  he  ate 
and  drank  to  the  last  mouthful. 

"Madam,"    he    said,    as   he   placed   the   empty    bowl 
within  the  window-sill — Miss  Fydget  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  bolt  and  bar  the  door. 
"Go,"  said  the  lady,  curtly. 

"But  I  wished  to  say  to  you " 

By  way  of  answer  Miss  Fydget  took  up  the  rusty 
gun,  placed  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  pointed  the  barrel 
full  at  her  guest. 

"If  you  don't  take  yourself  off  I'll  fire,"  said  Miss 
Fydget,  resolutely. 

And  upon  this  unmistakable  hint  the  old  man  took 
up  his  cap  and  trudged  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"The  woman  must  be  a  maniac !"  said  he  to  him- 
self. 

While  Miss  Fydget  made  haste  to  take  a  dose  of 
valerian  to  settle  her  "perturbed  senses." 

"I've  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,"  said  she.  "But  I 
must  get  rested  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  go  to  La- 
vina  Thorpe's  to  tea.  The  bishop  is  to  be  there,  and  I 
wouldn't  miss  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  for  a 
thousand  dollars !" 

And  between  the  stimulus  of  the  valerian  and  the 
calm  afforded  by  a  half-hour's  nap  Miss  Fydget  man- 
aged to  array  herself  in  a  stiff  black  silk  dress,  with 
a  white  ribbon  cap,  and  set  out  for  Lavina  Thorpe's 
at  a  few  moments  past  four. 

As  she  crossed  her  door-yard  a  slowly  winding  pro- 
cession met  her  eye,  returning  down  the  rocky  slopes 
of  the  pasture-meadow — the  sixteen  young  turkeys ! 

"There  they  come  now,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  with  a 
momentary  twinge  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  tramp. 
"However,  it's  all  over  and  gone  now,  and  what's  done 
can't  be  undone!" 

The  company  was  all  gathered  at  Lavina  Thorpe's ; 
the  best  china  and  silver  were  out,  and  great  bunches 
of  cabbage  roses  decked  the  mantel  in  gilt  vases  that 
were  at  least  a  century  old. 

"Is  he  here?"  nervously  whispered  Miss  Fydget,  as 
she  removed  her  hat  in  the  front  chamber  upstairs. 

"The  dear  man — yes !"  said  Miss  Thorpe,  enthusi- 
astically clasping  her  hands.  "Walked  all  the  way  from 
Simstown  Station,  and  met  with  all  sorts  of  interesting 
adventures.     What   do   you   think   of  his   being   taken 

for  a " 

But  here  she  was  called  away. 

When  Miss  Fydget  descended,  serene  and  smiling, 
she  was  led  up  to  a  pleasant  old  man,  with  gray  hair 
and  a  cordial  blue  eye. 

"Miss  Fydget,"  said  Miss  Thorpe,  fussily,  "let  me 
make  you  acquainted  with  Bishop  Playfair  of  Chirita 
Territory." 

"Bless  my  soul!"   cried  Miss   Fydget,   dropping  her 
fan  and  smelling-bottle,  "it's  the  tramp!" 
The  bishop  smiled  serenely. 

"Miss  Fydget,"  said  he,  "you  never  can  guess  how 
deliciously  cool  that  milk  tasted  to  me.  And,  by  the 
way,  I  met  a  brood  of  young  turkeys  in  a  stubble-field 
as  I  crossed  from  the  highway,  which  I  concluded  must 
be  yours." 

Both  joined  in  irresistible  laughter,  and  in  five 
minutes  Miss  Fydget,  set  at  her  ease  by  the  bishop's 
tact  and  kindness,  was  chatting  cheerfully  away  re- 
garding the  Chirita  missions. 

"But  to  think,"  said  Miss  Lavina  Thorpe  afterward, 
"that  you  mistook  the  Bishop  of  Chirita  Territory  for 
a  tramp !" 

"And  set  him  to  splitting  wood  and  pointed  a  rusty 
musket  at  him,"  said  Miss  Fydget. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  a  young  Denver  musician  and 
teacher  of  the  piano,  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
world  of  music,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
blind  from  babyhood.  Despite  this  handicap  she  has 
mastered  the  piano  and  has  a  class  of  pupils. 

General  Helmuth  von  Moltke,  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  German  army,  is  a  nephew  of  the  great 
Field  Marshal  von  Moltke.  He  is  a  man  of  huge  pro- 
portions, taciturn  to  the  extreme,  and  carries  an  air  of 
profound  gloom.  He  has  been  in  his  present  position 
for  seven  years,  and  is  acknowledged  to  he  a  superb 
leader  and  a  profound  strategist. 

P.  Stewart  Heintzleman,  who  goes  to  Mukden,  China, 
as  consul-general,  has  been  assistant  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in  the  State  Department. 
He  entered  the  department  when  Mr.  Root  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  assist  in  the  division  of  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  He  has  been  in  the  department  since  then  ex- 
cept for  two  details  in  China,  one  year  attached  to  the 
consulate-general  at  Shanghai  and  in  1911  as  charge 
d'affaires  at  Peking. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  the  new  American  consul-gen- 
eral at  London,  is  a  native  of  Ohio  who  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  in  1897  as  consul  at  Marseilles, 
France.  Since  then  he  has  served  at  Hamburg  and 
Berlin.  He  was  given  the  special  detail  of  adjusting 
the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  The  Nether- 
lands in  1912.  As  an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his 
book,  "Abyssinia  of  Today." 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  of  New  York,  famous  for  his  suc- 
cess in  suturing  blood  vessels  and  transplantation  of 
human  organs,  is  now  in  charge  of  a  large  hospital  in 
Paris  where  the  French  wounded  are  treated.  He  was 
in  Paris  when  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  can- 
celed his  return  passage.  He  was  born  in  Lyon, 
France,  in  1873,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1905.  In 
1912  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  surgical 
work. 

Congressman  William  G.  Sharp,  who  has  sailed  for 
Paris  to  succeed  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick,  comes 
from  Elyria,  Ohio.  He  is  a  retired  manufacturer  of 
pig-iron  and  chemicals.  He  was  chosen  at  one  time  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  Russia  is  said  to 
have  objected  because  he  had  voted  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  that  country.  Mr.  Sharp 
was  born  in  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  March  14,  1S59.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium,  whose  country  astonished 
the  world  by  its  late  martial  feats,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Philippe  de  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  of 
Flanders,  and  of  the  Princess  Marie  de  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Leopold  II  of  Bel- 
gium, whom  he  succeeded.  He  married  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  The  Princess  Henriette,  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  and  the  Princess  Josephine, 
wife  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  are  his  sis- 
ters.   He  has  three  children. 

General  Rennekamp,  who  is  leading  the  Russian 
army  into  East  Prussia,  was  a  cavalry  general  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  battle  of  Mukden  and  in  other  great  conflicts  and 
came  out  of  the  war  with  a  great  reputation,  although 
he  was  charged  with  needlessly  sacrificing  large  bodies 
of  troops  in  order  to  achieve  brilliant  exploits.  He  is 
noted  as  a  severe  disciplinarian.  During  the  war 
General  Rennekamp  disgraced  and  sent  to  the  rear 
thirty-five  officers  for  lying.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  assigned  to  suppress  the  revolution  against  Russia 
in  the  transbaikal  province. 

Premier  M.  Viviani,  who  gave  out  the  answer  of 
France  to  the  German  ultimatum,  is  essentially  an 
artist.  He  knows  the  line  and  the  works  of  every 
living  French  painter  of  prominence.  It  is  said  that 
no  poet  has  gained  renown  in  France  in  the  last  gen- 
eration without  a  gracious  word  from  him,  uttered  at 
a  time  when  the  poet  was  still  striving  for  recognition. 
His  judgment  of  a  picture  is  accepted  without  quibble, 
and  the  writer  who  receives  his  praise  immediately  at- 
tains fame.  Lately  he  has  attracted,  perhaps,  more  at- 
tention than  any  statesman  in  France,  because  of  his 
rich  mental  gifts  and  the  extraordinary  progress  which 
he  has  made  in  recent  years  as  an  orator. 

Count  Leopold  Berchtold.  who  may  be  credited  with 
having  put  the  match  to  the  train  which  has  set  Eu- 
rope ablaze,  controls  the  foreign  relations  of  Austria- 
Hungary  as  minister  and  as  chancellor.  Me,  it  is  said, 
declared  war  against  Servia  over  bis  own  name. 
Count  Berchtold  has  one  hobby — racing.  He  has  for 
years  maintained  a  large  racing  stable  and  stud  farm 
at  Arpadhalom,  and  his  colors  are  well  known  on  most 
of  the  Continental  race-courses.  On  the  turf  he  has 
been  a  large  winner.  While  in  London  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  study- 
ing biographies,  the  correspondence,  letters,  and  remi- 
niscences of  English  and  foreign  statesmen  and 
mats  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  c<  i 
For  a  number  of  years  he  served  his  country  a: 
sador  to  Russia. 
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WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  OUT   OF  WORK. 


Changed  Conditions  for  the  Journalists  Who  Used  to  Go  to 
"  the  Front." 


Even  as  the  superannuated  war  horse,  when  turned 
out  to  grass,  is  eredited  with  executing  a  cavalry  charge 
across  his  meadow  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  so  these 
alarums  and  excursions  of  battle  have  quickened  my 
recollections  of  the  days  when,  during  the  Boer  war, 
it  was  ray  lot  to  be  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  war  corre- 
spondents. Lying  before  me  as  I  write  is  the  begrimed 
piece  of  cardboard  which  was  my  "license"  to  "act  as 
correspondent  with  the  army  in  South  Africa,"  and 
on  the  back  of  that  document  may  still  be  read  the 
generous  endorsement  of  Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  as  the  press  censor  for  the  commander- 
in-chief  announced  to  all  and  sundry  that  "this  corre- 
spondent has  leave  to  go  anywhere  with  the  forces 
under  Lord  Roberts's  command."  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  Lord  Roberts  the  lot  of  the  war  correspondent  was 
far  from  enviable;  his  cables  were  censored,  of  course, 
and  rightly  so,  but  his  mail  dispatches  also  had  to  secure 
official  approval  before  the  army  postoffice  would  accept 
them  for  transmission.  And  his  liberty  of  movement 
was  restricted  by  the  yards  of  red  tape  which  tied  him 
to  the  radius  of  a  single  camp.  To  give  him  leave  to 
"go  anywhere''  never  entered  the  mind  of  officialdom 
until  Lord  Roberts  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Of  course  the  veteran  field  marshal  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  older  conditions ;  he  remembered  the 
days  when  Archibald  Forbes  had  followed  his  cam- 
paigns and  been  allowed  the  freedom  of  a  British  of- 
ficer: and  in  his  view  the  war  correspondent  still  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  prestige  which  had  been  won  for 
his  vocation  by  the  distinguished  services  of  William 
Howard  Russell.  So  when  he  arrived  at  the  front  he 
called  us  together  for  a  little  informal  conference ; 
asked  us  to  be  kind  enough  to  present  our  cable  message 
for  the  consideration  of  his  press  censor,  lest  there 
should  be  any  leakage  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
enemy ;  but  assured  us  that  he  had  no  wish  to  control 
our  mail  dispatches,  adding,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
that  when  he  saw  them  in  print  he  would  lay  to  heart 
all  their  wisdom  and  admonitions ! 

But  now  everything  is  different.  The  example  set  by 
Japan  is  being  copied  by  all  the  belligerents.  .And  for 
one  thing  that  flattering  imitation  has  spared  the  read- 
ing public  any  repetition  of  the  flood  of  articles  con- 
cerning war  correspondents  and  their  doings  which  has 
hitherto  accompanied  any  declaration  of  hostilities. 
Gone,  too.  is  that  outburst  of  hero  worship  of  which 
the  war  correspondent  was  the  object  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  the  front.  During  the  forty-eight 
hours  which  were  all  that  were  allowed  me  to  prepare 
for  departure  I  could  have  eaten  as  many  dinners 
and  luncheons,  while  the  gifts  of  revolvers  and  other 
outfit  items  which  were  pressed  upon  my  acceptance 
would  have  filled  a  cart.  That  phase  has  passed;  for 
the  war  correspondent  has  become  nothing  more  than 
a  reporter  of  base  operations.  He  will  not,  like  Sir 
\Y.  H.  Russell,  be  hoisted  into  his  saddle  by  one  king, 
have  his  horse's  head  held  by  another,  or  enjoy  the 
services  of  a  crown  prince  as  the  groom  of  his  stirrups. 
Something  of  that  change  was  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion during  the  South  African  campaign.  Representa- 
tives of  individual  newspapers  received  less  considera- 
tion and  a  smaller  supply  of  official  information  than 
the  news  agency  correspondent.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious; as  the  news  agency  man  catered  for  a  group  of 
papers  his  cable  would  address  a  far  larger  audience 
than  the  dispatch  of  the  correspondent  who  represented 
only  a  single  organ.  Besides,  as  the  use  of  the  field 
telegraph  by  correspondents  had  necessarily  to  be  re- 
stricted, it  was  natural  for  the  officials  to  favor  the 
man  whose  message  would  have  the  widest  circulation. 
Hence  the  "scoops"  of  individual  correspondents  such 
as  those  by  which  Archibald  Forbes  won  his  renown 
became  impossible. 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  a  rigid  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  conditions,  but.  roughly  speaking,  they 
resolve  themselves  into  the  difference  between  a  pass- 
port and  a  war-office  license.  Neither  with  the  Russian 
or  French  or  P>riti-,h  army  will  the  war  correspondent 
of  today  have  permission  to  "go  anywhere."  Many  of 
my  whilom  colleagues  have  set  out  gayly  for  "the 
front."  but  they  will  never  reach  that  objective.  One 
in  confesses  that  he  has  eleven  passports  on  his 
person,  each  adorned  with  a  photograph  of  his  linea- 
ments to  insure  identification;  but  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  member  of  the  corps  who  has  secured  a  license  to 
accompany  an  army  on  the  frontier.  As  a  matter  of 
fact   all   tli  •   printed   up  to  the   present   have 

of  operation,  notably  from  Brussels, 
which  is  a  safe  distance  from  the  redoubtable  Liege. 
And  tin-  same  conditions  will  probably  prevail  through- 
out the  war.  Russia  was  fir-t  in  the  field  with  an  an- 
nouncement thai  no  correspondents  would  be  allowed  to 
mpany  the  army  when  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
an'  France  Ins  followed  suit  with  an  intimation  that 
not  a  single  permit  will  It  issued  to  journalists  so  far 
g  is  concerned.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
a     correspo  to  be  kept  twenty-five  miles  dis 

from  the  frontier,  and  that  even  under  these  con- 
ins    an    unusually    strict    censorship   will    be    main- 
ained.     This  is  a  wise  precaution,  for  it   was  the  pub- 
lication by  Lc  Peuple  Francois  of  Marshal  Mac.Mahon's 


plans  which  contributed  to  that  soldier's  defeat  at  Metz. 
All  the  combatants,  in  short,  have  learned  that  Japan 
was  fully  justified  in  her  determination  to  wage  war  as 
anonymously  as  possible. 

And  the  same  policy  is  being  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  navy.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  admiralty  to  solicit  the  presence  of  news- 
paper men  on  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  but  for  the  last 
seven  autumns  no  journalists  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  fleet,  and  now  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
the  only  information  which  can  come  to  the  public 
from  the  North  Sea  must  be  via  an  official  channel, 
there  not  being  a  single  correspondent  on  board  the 
British  vessels.  Of  course  the  admiralty  is  in  constant 
wireless  communication  with  the  fleet,  and,  incredible 
though  it  may  seem,  the  jack  tars  and  officers  on  board 
are  receiving  and  dispatching  their  mail  almost  as 
regularly  as  in  times  of  peace. 

If  the  war  correspondents  have  nothing  more  ex- 
citing to  do  than  pen  picturesque  descriptions  of  base 
cities  and  camps,  mingled  with  interviews  of  prisoners, 
the  lot  of  the  war  photographer  is  even  more  pitiable. 
The  sight  of  a  camera  is  creating  more  official  per- 
turbation than  the  vision  of  a  bomb  or  a  siege  gun,  and 
already  several  photographers  who  were  dispatched 
across  the  Channel  in  hot  haste  have  been  sent  back 
with  equal  speed.  To  the  war  artist  of  the  usual  type 
these  novel  conditions  make  no  difference.  Secure  in 
his  Fleet  Street  or  Chelsea  studio,  with  a  huge  port- 
folio of  photographs  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
imagination,  he  can  turn  out  his  battle  pictures,  "drawn 
under  fire,"  with  that  zest  and  enterprise  that  have 
never  failed  him  yet. 

There  is  one  use,  however,  to  which  the  military 
authorities  can  put  the  war  correspondents'  corps. 
When  the  British  army  entered  Bloemfontein  for  an 
enforced  halt  the  correspondents  banded  themselves 
together  as  a  temporary  newspaper  staff,  and  as  a  print- 
ing outfit  was  ready  to  their  hands  in  the  presses  and 
type  of  a  suppressed  Boer  daily  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce that  unique  paper  known  as  the  Friend.  The 
prime  object  was  to  provide  Tommy  Atkins  with  some- 
thing to  read,  with  a  dash  of  cable  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  As  all  correspondents  gave  their  services, 
and  as  Rudyard  Kipling  was  one  of  the  most  generous 
contributors,  the  experiment  was  a  great  financial  suc- 
cess; but  even  more  important  was  the  service  the 
Friend  rendered  by  saving  the  army  from  the  boredom 
inevitable  during  a  long  halt.  The  experiment  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  note  of  by  the  French  authorities, 
for  I  see  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  supply 
all  the  troops  with  copies  of  a  specially  prepared  news- 
letter by  wdiich  they  will  be  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  the  various  provisions  made 
for  the  comfort  of  their  wives  and  children.  If,  then, 
the  war  correspondent  of  today'  can  not  hope  to  rival 
the  feats  and  "scoops"  of  Archibald  Forbes,  he  may- 
yet  render  excellent  service  in  writing  campaign  news- 
papers. Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Loxdon,  August  20,  1914. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


By  a  process  not  fully  made  public  investigators  have 
turned  the  sudd  of  the  River  Nile  into  a  fuel  which, 
it  is  said,  is  equal  to  coal,  and  owing  to  the  inex- 
haustible supply  may  replace  coal  in  steamers  plying 
the  great  African  stream.  It  is  composed  of  the  pe- 
culiar under-water  growrth  of  weeds  of  the  Nile,  which 
reappears  in  a  few  weeks  even  if  absolutely  removed 
from  any  spot.  At  Khartoum  a  factory  has  been  es- 
tablished, where  tests  were  recently  made.  Quantities 
of  the  Nile  sudd  were  evaporated,  dried,  compressed, 
and  chopped.  Treated  with  a  salt,  known  at  present 
only  to  the  military  scientist,  it  is  again  dried  and 
placed  into  molds.  The  bricks  thus  made  are  commer- 
cial suddite  fuel,  available  for  various  valuable  pur- 
poses. The  Soudan  government  has  determined  to 
make  rigid  tests  of  suddite.  its  method  of  manufacture, 
and  its  actual  fuel  value.  A  steamer  was  run  up  the 
Nile  sixty-five  miles  on  a  certain  dav  with  American 
coal.  Another  day  exactly  like  it  Welsh  coal  was 
used,  then  a  third  day  only  the  new  material,  suddite. 
was  used.     Suddite.  it  is  said,  won  on  its  merits.. 


All  of  the  European  nations  have  the  means  of 
financing  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  conflict,  but  none 
other  than  Germany  has  an  imperial  war  treasure  set 
aside  for  the  single  purpose  of  providing  for  any  war- 
like emergency.  Germany's  hoarded  war  chest  a  year 
ago  was  $30,000,000;  it  is' now  $60,000,000.  The  Julius 
tower  in  the  citadel  of  Spandau  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  water ;  it  is  here  the  gold  is  stored.  Up  to  the  spring 
of  1913  there  was  no  change  in  the  treasure  from  the 
S.iii.iiOO.OOO  reserved  from  the  indemnity  paid  by  France 
after  the  war  of  1870.  But  beginning  earlv  last  vear 
steps  were  taken  to  add  another  $30,000,000,  and' the 
Reichsbank  sought,  without  disturbing  the  money  mar- 
ket, to  draw  gold  into  itself  for  that  purpose. 


Many  of  the  Arabian  peasant  population  of  Palestine 
have  recently  emigrated  to  North  and  South  America. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Christian  population  in 
previous  years,  which  emigrated  chiefly  from  the  town 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Bedshala. 
the  Mohammedan  population  from  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem  is  beginning  to  emigrate.  The  lack  of  suit- 
able employment  is  the  cause  of  this  exodus. 


The  Eve  of  Waterloo. 
[juxe   18,  1815.] 
There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And   Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her   Beauty  and   her  Chivalry,   and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  ; — 
But  hush  !   hark !   a  deep  sound  strikes   like  a   rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the   car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street  ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  : 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To   chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echoe  would  repeat ; 
And   nearer,  clearer,   deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is — it  is — the   cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  wall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;   he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the   festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with   Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He   rushed   into   the   field,    and,   foremost   fighting,   fell. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and   fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings   of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :  who  could  guess 
If  ever   more   should   meet   those   mutual   eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet   such   awful  morn  could  rise! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,   and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And   swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "The  foe !   they  come !  they 
come !" 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering"  rose  ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their   mountain-pipe,    so   fill   the   mountaineers 
With   the   fierce  native   daring   which   instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And    Evan's,    Donald's    fame    rings    in    each    clansman's   ears ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,    if   aught    inanimate   e'er   grieves, 
Over    the    unreturning    brave, — alas  ! 
Ere   evening  to   be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the   signal-sound   of  strife, 
The   morn   the   marshaling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern   array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,   which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with   other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 

— George   Cordon   Bxron. 
* 

Home,  Sweet  Home ! 
'Mid   pleasures  and   palaces   though  we   may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ; 
A   charm   from   the  sky   seems  to   hallow   us   there, 
Which,   seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home  !  there's  no  place  like  Home  ! 

An  exile   from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  ; 

O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ! 

The  birds  singing  gayly,   that  came  at  my  call, — 

Give   me  them, — and   the  peace   of  mind,   dearer  than   all ! 

Home,   Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home  !   there's  no  place  like  Home  ! 

How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile, 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile ! 
Let  others  delight  mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 
But  give  -me,  oh,  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home  ! 

Home.    Home,   sweet,   sweet   Home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home  !  there's  no  place  like   Home  ! 

To  thee  I'll  return,  overburdened  with   care ; 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there ; 
Xo  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam  : 
Be   it   ever   so    humble,    there's   no    place    like   home. 

Home,   Home,   sweet,   sweet   Home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

— John    Howard   Payne. 
• 

From  "  Locksley  Hall." 
For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw   the  vision   of  the  world,   and  all   the   wonder  that  would 
be; 

Saw   the   heavens  fill   with   commerce,   argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard    the    heavens    fill    with    shouting,    and    there    rain'd    a 

ghastly  dew 
From   the  nations'   airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central   blue  ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing 

warm. 
With     the     standards    of    the    people    plunging    through     the 

thunderstorm  ; 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battleflags  are 

furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

— Alfred    Tennyson. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


Senator  Williams  Describes  Jefferson's   Permanent   Influence 
on  American  Institutions. 


Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  in  the  introduction  to 
his  work  on  Thomas  Jefferson  reminds  us  of  an  esti- 
mate of  Jefferson  once  made  by  Andrew  D.  White  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  There  were  three  men,  says  Mr. 
White,  who  did  most  to  found  the  republic,  and  these 
three  were  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson.  There 
were  two  men  who  did  most  to  build  the  republic,  and 
these  were  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  And  finally  there 
were  three  men  who  did  most  to  brace  the  republic,  and 
these  three  were  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Channing. 
Jefferson  thus  appears  in  all  three  groups,  the  real  se- 
cret of  his  power  being  that  he  saw  infinitely  deeper  into 
the  principles  of  the  rising  democracy  and  infinitely 
further  into  its  future  working  than  any  other  man  of 
his  lime.  Those  who  read  him,  says  Mr.  White,  will 
often  halt,  astounded  at  proofs  of  a  foresight  in  him 
almost  miraculous. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  says  the  author, 
was  drawn  by  Jefferson  when  he  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  its  genius  being  due  not  at  all  to  French  theo- 
rists, but  to  the  spirit  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
which  did  not  follow  but  preceded  France.  But  even  if 
English  sources  had  not  existed  these  convictions  would 
have  developed  themselves  from  American  conditions : 

The  Declaration  accomplished  its  end.  It  went  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  average  man  with  overwhelming  force.  It 
was  full  of  "keynote  phrases."  It  was  "quotable" — began  at 
once  to  be  quoted  and  has  been  ever  since.  Every  American 
became  a  Dick  Swiveller  of  its  phrases.  It  gave  unity  of  ex- 
pression to  the  American  people.  It  was  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm;  ordered  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
forces  ;  people,  after  hearing  it.  tore  down  statues  and  pictures 
of  the  king  and  of  colonial  governors.  They  also  welcomed 
it  in   churches   with   prayers   and   sermons. 

The  influence  of  Jefferson  upon  the  French  revolu- 
tion receives  brief  but  adequate  treatment  in  these 
pages.  His  advice  to  the  French  authorities  was 
strictly  conservative  and  restrained,  realizing  as  he  did 
that  the  best  attainable  in  France  was  far  behind  the 
best  attainable  in  America.  Thus  he  advised  the  Brit- 
ish model  for  France  while  denouncing  it  as  wholly 
inadequate  for  his  own  country.  At  the  time  when  Jef- 
ferson left  France  there  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  revolution,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  "convinced"  of  such  an  issue,  as  has  been 
charged : 

Hazen  concludes  that  Jefferson  "sailed  for  home  with  the 
conviction  that  within  a  year  one  of  the  greatest  of  recorded 
revolutions  would  have  been  effected  without  bloodshed." 
This  is  inaccurate.  Had  he  said,  "with  the  hope,"  instead 
of  "with  the  conviction,"  he  would  have  been  right,  for 
Jefferson's  letters  from  France  are  full  of  expressions  of  un- 
easiness and  apprehension.  Hazen  adds :  "And  when  the 
bloodshed  began  in  grim  earnest,  he  refused  to  see  its  sig- 
nificance, minimized  its  importance,  and  was  reluctant  to 
believe  that  a  beautiful  dream  might  become  a  hideous,  re- 
pulsive monstrosity."  If  this  were  all  true,  it  would  not  be 
to  Jefferson's  discredit.  But  it  is  not  true.  He  did  see  its 
significance;  he  did  regret  its  necessary  bearing;  he  did  see 
the  present  "hideous,  repulsive  monstrosity,"  but  he.  saw 
something  behind  it,  or  rather  ahead  of  it.  He  saw  the  ulti- 
mate issue — liberty  and  a  new  era — not  only  for  France,  but 
for  the  European  race.  He  minimized  the  "present  hideous- 
ness"  only  in  the  sense  that  he  thought  the  ultimate  result 
was  worth  purchasing,  even  at  the  cost  of  such  days  of  terror, 
as  seemed  in  the  providence  of  God  necessary  to  be  endured, 
in  order  to  topple  over  despotism,  special  privilege,  priest- 
craft, and  all  forms  of  rule  by  the  "booted  and  spurred," 
trained  to  believe  that  the  masses  of  mankind  are  "bridled 
and  saddled."  Most  of  us  see  now  what  Jefferson  saw  then, 
and  what  Burke  did  not,  and  Adams  did  not,  and  Hamilton 
did  not  see.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  well-bo'rn,  wealthy 
and  respected  men  in  America  to  see  it  then.  Not  as  many 
lives  were  lost  by  the  guillotine  as  in  many  a  single  battle, 
fought  about  next  to  nothing  and  in  some  few  battles  fought 
to  maintain  the  amour  propre  of  a  king's  mistress.  Nor  were 
there  as  many  lives  lost  by  the  guillotine,  probably,  as  many 
a  single  generation  of  kings  and  nobles  and  priests  had 
snuffed  out,  in  an  equal  length  of  time,  as  the  result  of 
poverty,  neglect,  insanitation,  and  overtaxation,  caused  by 
general   misgovernment. 

Jefferson  was  consistently  and  persistently  opposed 
to  slavery.  His  assertions  to  that  effect  in  the  Declara- 
tion escaped  contemporaneous  opposition  only  because 
they  were  regarded  as  "glittering  generalities,'"  al- 
though Lincoln  used  the  Declaration  with  crushing 
force  in  his  fight  for  personal  freedom: 

Lincoln  said  :  "All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in 
the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence 
by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to 
introduce  into  a  mere  revolutionary  document  an  abstract 
truth,  applicable  to  all  men  in  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it 
there  that  today  and  in  all  days  to  come  it  shall  be  a  rebuke 
and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  very  harbinger  of  reappearing 
tyranny    and    oppression." 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  Jefferson  was  not  alto- 
gether consistent  because  he  did  not  emancipate  his  own 
slaves.  Jefferson  was  in  debt — the  debt  had  come  to  him  with 
his  wife's  estate — and  neither  in  his  lifetime,  nor  afterwards, 
could  he  have  freed  his  or  her  slaves  from  the  claims  of  his 
creditors.  He  did  set  free,  by  will,  his  household  servants 
— three  or  four  or  five  of  them.  I  have  forgotten — and  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  beg  in  his  testament  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  the  ratification  of  the  act. 

Jefferson  in  one  of  his  letters  said;  "The  laws  do  not 
permit  us  to  turn  them  loose,  .  .  .  and  to  commute 
them  for  other  property  [that  is,  plainly  to  sell  them]  is  to 
commit  them  to  those  whose  usaqe  of  them  we  can  not  con- 
trol." 

Jefferson's  residence  in  France  was  not  of  signal  im- 
port to  America.  There  was  not  much  there  for  him 
to  do,  although  he  did  obtain  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can   products    on    advantageous    terms    and    gave    a 


sensible  stimulus  to  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  He 
writes  to  the  French  premier  that  France  "could  not 
expect  America  to  come  to  her  to  purchase  when  she 
did  not  take  American  commodities  in  return,"  thus  im- 
pressing the  great  economic  truth  that  commodities  are 
somehow,  somewhere,  paid  for  with  other  commodi- 
ties: 

Finally,  before  he  left  he  had  a  battle  royal  with  the  pro- 
tective system,  which  was  shutting  the  ports  of  France 
against  food  when  Frenchmen  were  dying  for  the  lack  of  it; 
"and  spent  his  last  days,  even  his  last  hours,  in  Paris,  in 
trying  to  persuade  the  ministry  to  permit  the  importation  of 
salted  provisions  from  the  United  States,"  and  failed  !  Parton 
epitomizes  the  interview  delightfully.  "Salt  beef,"  objected 
the  Count  de  Montmorin,  "will  give  the  people  scurvy." 
"No,"  replied  Jefferson,  "we  eat  it  in  America  and  we 
don't  have  the  scurvy."  "The  salt  tax  will  fall  off."  said  the 
minister.  Jefferson  could  not  deny  that  it  might  a  little  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  "it  would  relieve  the  government  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  price  of  bread  below  its  value." 
"But,"  resumed  the  count,  "the  people  of  France  will  not 
buy  salt  meat."  "Then,"  replied  Jefferson,  "the  merchants 
won't  import  it,  and  no  harm  will  be  done."  "And  you  can 
not  make  a  good  soup  out  of  it."  urced  the  count.  "True," 
said  Jefferson,  "but  it  gives  a  delightful  flavor  to  vegetables. 
Besides  it  will  cost  only  half  the  price  of  fresh  meat." 

Ridiculous,  isn't  it  ?  But  this  last  year  our  people  were 
paying  three  prices  for  Irish  potatoes,  and  yet  Congress  could 
not   be   prevailed   upon   to   suspend   the   import   duty  ! 

The  author  gives  to  Jefferson  the  credit  for  the  first 
distinct  statement  of  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. On  October  29,  1808,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Louisiana.  Speaking  of  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
he  says:'  "We  consider  their  interests  and  ours  as  the 
same,  and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude 
European  influence  from  this  hemisphere."  But  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  foreshadowed  by  him  many 
years  before  that: 

In  April,  1794,  in  this  same  letter  to  Madison,  to  which  I 
have  once  referred,  appears  the  first  inkling  of  the  central 
idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  expresses  the  view  that 
"we  ought  at  the  proper  time  to  declare  to  both  France  and 
to  England,  that  the  French  West  India  Islands  were  to  rest 
with  France,  and  that  we  should  make  a  common  cause  with 
her  for  that  object."  This  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
France's  voluntarily  transferring,  as  well  as  of  England's 
forcibly  acquiring  them,  and  this  is  virtually  our  present  atti- 
tude towards  the  West  India  Islands:  "those  who  have,  can 
keep  ;  those  who  have  not  may  not  acquire,"  whether  by  war 
or  purchase. 

The  author  has  something  apposite  to  say  about  the 
third  presidential  term,  quoting  Jefferson,  who  de- 
clared in  his  letter  to  John  Taylor  of  Carolina  that 
"General  Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  re- 
tirement after  eight  years.  I  shall  follow  it.  And  a 
few  more  precedents  will  oppose  the  obstacle  of  habit 
to  any  one  who  after  a  while  shall  endeavor  to  extend 
his  term" : 

An  indefinitely  self-successive  executive,  easily  turned  into 
a  dictatorship,  has  been  the  rock  upon  which  the  so-called 
South  and  Central  American  "republics"  have  split,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  in  taking  the  advice  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  has  saved  our  institutions  from  a 
like  death  of  the  spirit.  They  will  never  be  safe  until  a 
constitutional  amendment  shall  be  passed,  confining  the  presi- 
dential term  preferably  to  a  term  of  eight  years,  with  the  right 
of  recall  by  the  people  in  the  middle  of  the  period;  that  is, 
two  four-year  terms,  or  else  to  one  term  of  six  or  seven  years. 
Thus  far  the  people  have  said :  "Washington  would  not, 
Jefferson  would  not.  Grant  could  not,  and  nobody  else  shall," 
but  the  danger  is  ever  present,  as  long  as  there  are  adven- 
turous and  ambitious  and  able  men,  conjoining  to  their 
courage  and  ambition  and  ability  great  popularity,  in  a  word 
"men  of  the  hour" — dangerous  in  a  "crisis."  Unpopular  men. 
of  course,  have  never  been  dangerous  to  free  institutions 
anywhere. 

Institutions  are  what  practice  makes  them.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  never  performed  a  greater  service  for  the  per- 
manency of  American  institutions  than  this.  In  Jefferson's 
time  our  institutions  were  still  subject  to  this  danger.  The 
people  seemed  not  fully  awakened  to  it.  Eight  state  legis- 
latures had  passed  resolutions  endorsing  Jefferson  for  a  third 
term.  More  would  have  followed,  if  Jefferson  had  not  dis- 
couraged it.  Even  Senator  Lodge  says  there  is  no  doubt  he 
could  have  had  it.  Washington's  precedent  and  Jefferson's 
ratification  of  it  have  constituted  what  has  frequently  been 
called  a  part  of  "the  unwritten  constitution  of  the  republic," 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

When  Jefferson  reached  New  York  on  March  21, 
1790,  he  may  have  been  a  little  surprised  to  read  in  the 
Gazette  a  defense  of  the  "artificial  splendor  and  dig- 
nity" that  were  supposed  to  play  a  useful  part  in  high 
government  circles: 

When  this  same  paper  gave  an  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Washington  in  New  York  on  May  30,  1789,  the  attempt 
to  imitate  "British  Court  society"  entries  was  almost  child- 
like  in  its  simplicity.  There  were  noticed  as  present  "Lady 
Sterling,"  "Lady  Mary  Watts,"  "Lady  Kitty  Duer,"  besides 
Lady  Washington,  etc.  When  the  President  attended  his 
birthday  balls — themselves  imitations  of  the  Court  of  St. 
James — "a  platform  was  reared  at  one  end  of  the  ballroom, 
a  sort  of  dais,  and  upon  this  was  a  sofa,"  where  dear,  plain 
old  George  Washington  of  Mount  Vernon  plantation  was  per- 
suaded  to  sit   "reclined"   with   his   "consort"  ! 

This  foolish  movement — looking  towards  the  establishment 
of  pomps  and  ceremonies,  cavalcadings,  forms  and'  frills  of 
office  in  America,  meant  under  the  surface  much  more  then 
than  we  are  inclined  to  think  now.  The  Senate  wanted  to 
call  the  President :  "His  Highness,  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Protector  of  their  liber- 
ties." The  House  very  wisely  resolved  that  he  should  be 
called  simply  "George  Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States,"  and  Jefferson  very  keenly  sympathized  with  the  action 
of  the  House.  This,  in  the  view  of  his  enemies,  is  his  first 
display  of  "disloyalty"  to  George  Washington,  and  a  betrayal 
of  "French  influence" ;  but  the  Presidents  have  ever  since 
then  been  called  plainly,  "Mr.  President,"  and  no  harm  has 
come  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  enjoys  the  rare  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  generally  called  simply  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  announced  in  substance  that  when  he  be- 
came President  he  would  receive  people  at  the  White 
House  just  as  he  would  receive  them  at  Monticello. 
He  attempted  to  introduce  republican  simplicity  into  the 


official  life  at  Washington,  and  he  set  a  precedent  that 
is  still  valid: 

No  administration  since  Jefferson  came  in  has  dared  to 
depart  from  the  precedent  of  simplicity,  which  he  set  in 
sending  a  written  message  to  Congress,  to  which  no  reply 
was  expected.  None  has  ever  dared  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  "speeches  from  the  throne"  made  by  Washington  and 
Adams.  Presidents  now  shake  hands  at  receptions  with  their 
guests,  as  Jefferson  did,  and  do  not  stand  up  "girded  with 
the  sword  of  state,"  with  cocked  hats  under  their  arms,  as 
snobs  persuaded,  honest,  modest,  noble  George  Washington 
to  do.  Presidents  now,  with  their  wives,  "stand  upon  the 
level"  at  White  House  receptions,  and  not  on  "a  raised  dais." 
"Sassiety"  did  not  conquer  as  long  as  Jefferson  himself  was 
at  the  helm.  It  made  up  its  mind  that  he  should  not  do 
away  with  levees,  so  its  pretty  and  fashionable  women  gath- 
ered themselves  together — and  went,  upon  one  of  the  regular 
levee  days,  to  the  White  House,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the 
President's  hand — he  being  known  to  be  a  polite  man,  and 
especially  polite  to  the  ladies.  They  found,  however,  lhat 
the  wise  old  fox  had  gone  horseback  riding.  They  deter- 
mined to  await  his  return.  The  Master  of  Monticello  came 
back,  riding  boots  on,  somewhat  soiled  with  dust,  and  politely 
desirous  "not  to  keep  litem  waiting,"  came  in  just  as  he  icas. 
He  fulsomely  expressed  his  delight  and  surprise  to  find  them 
there — his  happiness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  "coinci- 
dence" of  their  presence  and  his  return  !  He  greeted  every- 
body kindly,  and  as  each  made  motion  to  go,  he  urged  each 
further  to  remain.  The  women  could  not  help  heartily 
laughing  at  themselves,  and  never  attempted  to  repeat  the 
performance.  They  came  to  capture  or  to  ridicule.  They 
left  captured  or  feeling  ridiculed. 

The  author  defends  his  hero  against  the  charge  of 
carrying  simplicity  to  the  point  of  offensiveness,  al- 
though he  may  have  intended  to  rebuke  the  Federalist 
"Upper  Ten,"  which  had  grown  to  imagine  that  it  ruled 
the  roost  in  Washington : 

Some  of  these  criticisms  were  brought  to  Jefferson's  ears, 
and  had  the  effect  only  of  making  him  emphasize  what  he 
was  already  doing,  and  maybe  sometimes  over-emphasize  it. 
Under  his  administration,  the  White  House  was  open  to  all 
comers  under  the  same  conditions  as  his  house  on .  "Little 
Mountain"  had  been  and  would  be  later — subject  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  not  being  engaged  and  the  guest  behaving 
decently.  Although  his  receiving  a  British  ambassador  "in 
slippers  run  down  at  the  heels"  was  certainly  too  careless, 
it  was,  after  all,  a  small  matter,  and  I  don't  see  yet  why  so 
much  noise  was  made  about  it.  Jefferson  was  Jefferson  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  was  in  boots, 
shoes,  or  slippers,  and  provided  he  was  polite  and  courteous 
to  the  ambassador,  it  was  none  of  the  ambassador's  business 
how  he  was  dressed — if  only  within  statutory  limits,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  state  affair. 

As  President,  he  himself  at  public  functions  asserted  no 
precedence  over  governors  of  states,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
over  anybody  else  who  happened  to  be  present.  A  governor 
having  once  written  him  to  know  what  the  etiquette  would 
be  when  they  should  meet,  he  replied:  "My  dear  sir,  there 
will  be  no  etiquette."  The  President's  residence  was  no  longer 
called  "The    Palace." 

The  aid  given  by  Jefferson  to  Tom  Paine  and  the 
general  suspicion  that  he  was  tainted  with  free  thought 
naturally  made  him  unpopular  among  the  clergy.  We 
are  told  that  they  hated  him  and  that  he  cordially  re- 
turned their  hate  with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  measure 
of  contempt : 

John  Fiske  says  that  he  "has  heard  his  grandmother  tell 
how  old  ladies  in  Connecticut,  at  the  news  of  his  election, 
hid  their  family  Bibles,  because  it  was  supposed  that  his 
very'  first  official  act — perhaps  even  before  announcing  his 
cabinet — would  be  to  issue  a  ukase  ordering  all  copies  of  the 
sacred  volume  throughout  the  country  to  be  seized  and 
burned."  And  this  simply  because  Jefferson  was  a  conspicu- 
ous advocate  of  freedom  of  religion,  or  perhaps  still  more 
because  he  had  disconnected  parsons  from  glebes  and  state 
support — much  to  the  improvement  of  true  religion.  He  was, 
as  it  was  the  habit  to  call  men  in  that  day,  a  "freethinker." 
It  is  wonderful  how  many  good,  honest  folk  think  they  are 
thinking  when  they  think  they  think  that  thinking  freely  is 
a  sin,  and  ought  to  be  made  a  crime.  Fiske  well  adds  that 
"when  people  get  into  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  only  thing 
that  can  cure  them  is  an  object  lesson." 

The  author  explains  that  the  lectures  upon  which  this 
book  is  founded  were  prepared  and  delivered  in  great 
haste  and  under  great  pressure  and  that  it  may,  and 
probably  does,  contain  errors.  Possibly  such  would  be 
disclosed  by  a  minute  examination  and  analysis,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is  a  thor- 
oughly readable  one  and  with  all  the  graces  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

Thomas  Jeffersox  :  His  Permanent  Influence  on- 
American  Institutions.  By  John  Sharp  Williams. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press. 


Xatural  dyes,  made  mostly  from  vegetables,  plants, 
and  wood,  were  practically  the  only  dyes  known  for 
centuries.  Their  gradual  disuse  in  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  due  to  the  discovery  that  dyes  could  be 
made  from  coal  tar.  Largely  through  the  experiments 
of  European  chemists,  coal-tar  dyes  were  made  sr>  satis- 
factory a  substitute  for  the  natural  dyes  that  the  busi- 
ness in  artificial  articles  soon  took  on  enormous  pro- 
portions. Little  attempt  was  made  in  America  to  man- 
ufacture coal-tar  dyes  because  the  Europeans  pos- 
sessed patents  which  practically  gave  them  control  of 
the  trade.  Germany  has  long  controlled  the  world's 
trade  in  this  business.  One  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  the  artificial  dyes  has  been  the  wide  range  of  bril- 
liant colors  in  which  they  could  be  had. 


Contrary    to    general    belief,    China    not    only    raises 
cattle    in    large    numbers,    but    exports    frozen    beef    in 
quantities  which  have  now  assumed  a  commercial  mag- 
nitude   of   sufficient    size   that    world-wide   possibilities 
may  he  observed  in  time  to  come.     Upward  of  20 
cowhides  are  annually  exported   from  Shantung, 
supplies  the  Russian  army  in  the  Far  East  with  a 
m  oi"  its  beef.    Chinese,  other  than  Mohanm 
eat  no  beef,  considering  the  cow  a  farm  animal. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Happy  Woman. 

The  author  of  this  autobiography  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous,  but  we  are  assured  that 
she  is  a  woman  well  known  as  a  writer — 
quite  easy  to  believe  after  the  perusal  of  a 
page  or  two  of  her  work.  Ostensibly  the 
book  belongs  to  the  woman's  movement,  but 
it  has  an  individuality  all  its  own.  The  au- 
thor makes  neither  complaint  nor  defiance. 
She  has  neither  grievance  nor  ill-will.  She 
recognizes  that  the  great  social  forces  of  the 
day  have  pushed  women  into  the  economic 
arena  and  that  they  must  play  their  part  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  If  they  have  weaknesses, 
physical  or  otherwise,  they  must  be  con- 
quered. There  can  be  no  concessions  to  tem- 
perament or  frailty,  nor  can  their  sex  be 
protected  by  special  legislation.  Minimum 
wage  laws  are  cruel  evils  because  they  cause 
the  dispossession  of  those  not  worth  the  mini- 
mum wage.  State  aid  and  old  age  pensions 
are  an  unjust  tax  upon  prudence  and  industry. 
But  compulsory  state  insurance  stands  upon 
a  different  footing  because  it  compels  econ- 
omy and  foresight.  But  neither  law  nor  cus- 
tom must  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  woman 
in  business. 

The  book  itself  is  the  story  of  the  author's 
life,  a  story  undecorated  and  complete.  Her 
lot  was  far  harder  than  the  average,  but  she 
tells  us  precisely  how  she  faced  it  and  won 
through  by  sheer  grit  and  perseverance.  We 
may  not  agree  with  all  she  says,  but  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  a  resourceful  and  dominant 
character  and  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
that  compel  admiration  and  that  merit  imita- 
tion. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Happy  Woman. 
Anonymous.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.; 
$1.50    net. 

The  Garden. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Stebbins  of  the  Chico  State  Nor- 
mal School  has  written  a  book  that  should  be 
welcomed  by  every  one  with  a  garden  and  a 
desire  to  understand  its  capacities.  But  gar- 
dening is  nothing  more  than  agriculture  on  a 
small  scale,  and  agriculture  is  the  one  essen- 
tial basis  upon  which  all  community  life  must 
stand.  The  child  who  is  taught  something 
about  the  garden  is  therefore  brought  into 
sympathetic  relationship  with  the  life  of  the 
state,  and  to  do  this  seems  to  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  book,  rather  than  merely  to  com- 
municate facts  about  gardens. 

But  whether  we  wish  merely  to  know  about 
gardens  and  to  know  it  intelligently,  or 
whether  we  wish  to  encourage  the  communal 
spirit  in  the  child,  there  could  be  no  better 
book  for  either  purpose  than  this.  It  is  an 
admirable  mixture  of  theory  and  practice,  a 
skilled  attempt  to  unveil  the  processes  of  na- 
ture so  that  the  gardener  may  cooperate  with 
them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  We  are 
told  why  things  grow  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  grow,  the  component  parts  of 
plant  life  and  their  meaning,  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  soil  and  weather  and  of  the  animal 
life  that  may  be  either  friend  or  foe.  The 
book  is  capitally  illustrated,  and  while  it  is 
primarily  intended  for  school  use  it  should  be 
equally  valuable  to  all  who  wish  to  use  their 
gardens  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture  Through  the 
School  and  the  Home  Garden.  By  C.  A.  Steb- 
bins. M.  S.  New  York:  The  Macraillan  Company; 
$1    net. 

A  Detective  Story. 
By  way  of  giving  us  full  value  for  our 
money  the  author  provides  us  with  two 
crimes,  a  robbery  and  a  murder,  and  with  no 
less  than  three  detectives.  One  of  the  de- 
tectives is  an  amateur,  and  we  can  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  the  courage  that  has  created 
an  amateur  detective  with  only  five  senses 
and  without  any  of  the  superhuman  powers 
of  deduction  usually  considered  appropriate 
to  persons  of  this  kind.  But  otherwise  the 
story  is  of  the  usual  kind.  The  true  villain  is 
the  last  one  whom  we  should  ever  suspect, 
while  all  the  other  characters,  who  ought  to 
be  trying  to  help  justice,  seem  to  be  doing  all 
that  they  can  to  defeat  it. 

I  >!    r    Affair   at  Portstead  Manor.     By   Gladys 
Locke.      Boston:   Sherman,   French  &  Co- 


Optimism. 
Mr.  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole's  optimism  seems 
to  consist  in  a  sturdy  belief  that  the  world  is 
moving  toward  the  good  and  has  never  moved 
in  .my  other  direction  in  spite  of  occasional 
ks  and  discouragements,  such  as  the 
present  little  flurry  in  Europe.  But  the  au> 
thor  does  not  wish  lo  see  any  labels  attached 
ii>  litis  ideal  Good.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Christianity  or  any  other  codified  creed. 
and  he  has  no  use  for  socialism,  anarchy,  or 
syndicalism,  although  of  the  three  he  prefers 
an  rchy.  The  Good,  he  says,  is  represented 
b>      Advancement,      Love,      Mercy,     Kindness, 

Protection,  and  all  such  forces  that  seem  to 
h-  long  to  an  ideal  yet  undisclosed.  Every 
),.otion  of  nature  from  the  beginning  is  a 
;  ,.uggle  toward  that  goal,  and  the  present 
high-water  mark  is  man's  dawning  capacity  to 
think  collectively  instead  of  individually.     In 

•  tlicr  words,  he  sees  the  universe  and  its  every 


part  moving  intelligently  toward  some  definite 
end.  It  is  moving,  he  says,  under  "sealed 
orders,  which  man  may  not  open  till  he  is  fit 
to  read  them,"  but  the  compass  is  virtue,  and 
under  its  direction  we  began  with  "Advance- 
ment" as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  ideal  which 
gradually  gave  place  to  hitherto  invisible  di- 
rections till  "Love"  stands  out,  and  "Mercy," 
and  all  those  other  words  that  form  the  basis 
of  Progress.  The  author's  optimism  is  a  good 
one,  and  one  to  which  we  can  hold  even  in 
spite  of  present  conditions  if  we  will  try  not 
only  to  think  collectively,  but  also  to  think- 
in  centuries  and  epochs  instead  of  in  decades. 
The  New  Optimism.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole.      New   York:   John   Lane   Company;    $1    net. 


Greek  Art. 

When  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  published  "A 
Grammar  of  Greek  Art"  in  1905  it  was  re- 
ceived with  an  applause  that  promised  to  it  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  art.  Now 
after  nine  years  we  have  a  new  edition  that 
is  about  one-third  larger  than  the  original 
issue  and  with  many  of  its  chapters  re- 
written, corrected,  and  elaborated.  The  two 
chapters  that  are  entirely  new  are  devoted  to 
"The  House  and  the  Tomb"  and  "Portrait 
Sculpture,"  the  latter  being  of  special  value. 
In  the  archaic  age  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  figures  of  gods  and  men.  In  the 
first  great  age  of  mature  sculpture  we  find  an 
approach  between  gods  and  men,  but  with  a 
distinctive  difference.  The  gods  are  nobly 
human  and  the  men  are  divine.  The  age  of 
the  genuine  portrait  came  later,  but  always 
with  a  preservation  of  the  divine  ideal,  with 
the  effort  to  recognize  and  to  express  the 
potentialities  of  the  god  in  man. 

Upon  the  general  scope  and  treatment  of 
this  fine  work  there  is  no  need  to  comment. 
If  Dr.  Gardner's  "Grammar"  was  received 
as  a  masterly  piece  of  interpretation  there 
should  be  an  even  warmer  welcome  for  this 
larger  and  improved  work  with  its  competent 
knowledge,  its  clear  diction  and  sympathetic 
comprehension,  not  only  of  what  the  Greeks 
did,  but  of  the  spirit  underlying  their  work. 
The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  very 
numerous. 

The  Principles  of  Greek  Art.  By  Percy  Gard- 
ner, Litt.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2.25   net. 

Dreams. 

M.  Bergson's  theory  of  dreams  is  based 
upon  the  subconsciousness,  the  storehouse  of 
all  that  we  have  ever  felt,  perceived,  thought, 
or  willed  from  the  first  awakening  to  life. 
Ordinarily  these  memories  are  below  the 
trap-door  of  the  mind,  but  during  sleep  this 
trap-door  may  be  raised  and  the  contents  of 
the  subconscious  may  be  released  in  the  form 
of   dreams. 

But  M.  Bergson  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
favorite  method  of  the  psychic  researcher, 
who  first  formulates  his  theory  and  then  se- 
lects such  facts  as  may  be  friendly  to  the 
theory  and  rejects  the  remainder.  How  about 
the  dreams  that  may  reasonably  be  called 
prophetic  and  the  very  numerous  recorded 
dreams  that  seem  to  be  wholly  beyond  the 
domain  of  past  experience  ?  M.  Bergson's 
theories  certainly  mark  a  stage  in  psychic 
research,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  they  will  soon  become  untenable  in 
the  light  of  further  knowledge  or  even  of  an 
inclusive  examination  of  the  facts  that  we 
have. 

Dreams.  By  Henri  Bergson.  New  York:  B. 
W.  Huebsch;    60  cents  net. 


The  Mob. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  may  be  credited  with  a 
certain  amount  of  prevision,  since  he  chooses 
as  the  hero  of  his  play  an  under  secretary 
of  a  British  cabinet  who  disapproves  of  a  for- 
eign war  and  who  excites  the  enmity  of  his 
family  and  of  the  mob  by  saying  so.  There 
have  been  many  such  martyrs  to  conviction 
and  perhaps  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  than  it  is  had  there  been  more  of  them. 
Possibly  Mr.  Galsworthy  had  in  mind  the 
Boer  war,  when  resistance  to  the  mob  spirit 
sometimes  had  real  pains  and  penalties  at- 
tached to   it. 

The  play  is  practically  melodrama,  and  with 
a  good  many  of  the  faults  of  melodrama. 
Its  strong  point  is  its  depiction  of  the  mob, 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  things  under 
heaven  so   horrible  as   a  mob. 

TnE  Mob.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons;  60  cents  net. 


It  would  ill  become  the  layman  to  comment 
critically  upon  an  art  work  that  is  described 
as  i lie  "almost  inevitable  outcome  of  Post- 
Impressionist  tendencies."  Indeed  the  trained 
artist  might  well  hesitate  to  judge  a  theory 
that  seems  so  far  beyond  the  area  of  all  ac- 
cepted ideas  of  painting  and  that  refuses  to 
the  representation  of  natural  form  the  place 
that  has  been  universally  conceded  to  it  in 
the  composition  of  the  picture.  And  yet  a 
certain  theoretical  plausibility  can  not  be  de- 
nied to  Kandinsky's  theories.  If  sound  and 
beat  constitute  a  language  in  themselves,  if 
they   can   be   so    combined    as   to    correspond 


with  and  evoke  certain  states  of  conscious- 
ness not  otherwise  expressible,  why  may  we 
not  make  a  similar  demand  upon  color  and 
line  ?  Why  may  we  not  go  direct  to  the 
worlds  of  form  and  light  and  there  select 
the  exact  correspondences  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  so  break  down  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  demands  of  a  natural  imita- 
tiveness?  Possibly  Kandinsky  would  disown 
such  a  statement  of  his  aims,  and  so  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  this  remarkable 
book,  of  which  the  first  part  is  devoted  to 
general  aesthetic  and  the  second  to  the  psy- 
chological correspondences  of  color  and  form. 
At  least  it  is  sincere,  while  the  clarity  of  its 
expression  is  largely  aided  by  its  many  well- 
chosen   illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Spiritual  Harmony.  By  Wassily 
Kandinsky.  Translated  with  an  introduction  by 
M.  T.  H.  Sadler.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1.75    net. 

Adventures  of  a  Play. 
This  book  may  be  confidently  recommended 
to  aspirants  for  the  fame  of  dramatic  author- 
ship. It  may  even  effect  a  cure  in  the  less 
aggravated  cases.  Its  author,  Louis  Evan 
Shipman,  was  the  author  also  of  "D'Arcy  of 
the  Guards,"  the  play  in  which  Henry  Miller 
made  so  great  a  success.  In  this  book  he 
tells  the  whole  story  of  production  from  the 
moment  when  the  manuscript  left  his  hands. 
He  tells  of  hopes,  fears,  rejections,  and  dis- 
appointments, and  he  tells  also  of  what  he 
had  to  do  to  his  play  after  its  final  accept- 
ance. Letters,  contracts,  and  telegrams  are 
given  in  full,  as  well  as  a  report  of  inter- 
views, and  there  are  also  some  capital  illus- 
trations in  color  of  costume  designs.  We  are 
allowed  a  veritable  glimpse  behind  the  scenes 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  while  Mr.  Ship- 
man  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  his  play  we  should  hardly  blame 
him   had   he   decided   never   to   write   another. 

The  True  Adventures  of  a  Play.  By  Louis 
Evan  Shipman.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerlcy; 
$1.50   net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  American  Book  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished "Business  Arithmetic,"  by  C.  M.  Book- 
man (65  cents).  That  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ference between  school  arithmetic  and  busi- 
ness arithmetic  is  a  sad  comment  on  our 
educational  methods,  but  the  author  has  done 
at  least  something  to  remedy  a  serious  mis- 
chief. 

We  shall  save  up  the  volumes  in  the  New 
Guides  to  Old  Masters  Series  now  in  course 
of  issue  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  until  bet- 
ter days,  or  read  them  sadly  in  memory  of 
the  days  that  were.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  extend  a  deserved  welcome  to  "Munich, 
Frankfort,  Cassel,"  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke, 
with  critical  notes  on  the  Old  Pinacothek,  the 
Staedel  Institute,  and  the  Cassel  Royal  Gal- 
lery. The  volume  is  as  good  as  its  prede- 
cessors, which   is  to  say  a  great  deal. 

A  book  of  peculiar  value  to  the  advertiser 
has  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany under  the  title  of  "News,  Ads,  and 
Sales."  The  author  is  Mr.  John  Baker  Op- 
dycke,  and  his  object  is  to  study  the  news- 
paper as  an  advertising  medium  and  as  a 
compendium  of  the  records  of  buying  and 
selling.  Magazines  and  salesmanship  are  also 
considered  from  the  most  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  the  whole  being  arranged  in  a 
series  of  lessons  intended  for  consecutive  and 
systematic  study.     The  price  is   $1.25   net. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Pillsbury  explains  that  his 
"Figures  Famed  in  Fiction,"  just  published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  ($1.25  net),  is  intended 
"to  present  with  few  but  vivid  strokes  a  num- 
ber of  graphic  delineations  of  noted  figures 
in  fiction."  This  is  done  by  selected  quota- 
tions from  the  novels  in  which  these  figures 
appear,  and  among  the  characters  chosen  are 
Jean  Valjean,  John  Halifax,  Tom  Brown, 
Sydney  Carton,  Lorna  Doone,  and  Robert  Fal- 
coner. It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  have  the 
colors  of  our  memory  pictures  thus  refreshed 
and  brightened. 

W.  T.  Young  in  his  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  English  Literature,"  just  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (75  cents  net),  has 
given  us  a  volume  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  service  to  those  who  need  a  competent 
guide  to  the  world  of  books.  Mr.  Young  does 
not  attempt  to  do  our  reading  for  us  nor  to 
shape  our  opinions.  In  his  own  words  his 
intention  is  "to  prospect  in  company  with  the 
reader,  to  unearth  and  investigate  clues  with 
him,  to  lure  his  curiosity,  and  to  challenge 
him  to  thought."  No  book  could  better  fulfill 
so  laudable  an  object. 

Game  protection,  as  the  term  is  understood 
in  this  country,  consists  largely  in  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  statutes  regulating 
the  time  when,  the  manner  and  means  by 
which,  and  the  amount  of,  game  that  may  be 
killed  or  taken  by  the  public.  Hence  most 
of  the  questions  and  problems  involved  in 
game  protection  are  matters  of  law.  In 
his  "Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in 
America,"  just  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott    Company    ($1.25    net),    the    author,    Mr, 
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Henry  Chase,  discusses  these  questions  an(, 
points  out  such  as  have  been  settled  by  thtj 
authorities,  both  legal  and  scientific.  Mr 
Chase  sub-titles  his  work  "a  handbook  o 
practical  information  for  officials  and  other; 
interested  in  the  cause  of  conservation  o: 
wild  life." 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  Maut 
Diver  and  her  stories  of  military  life  in  Indi; 
that  there  should  be  a  new,  revised,  and  re 
written  edition  of  "The  Great  Amulet"  ant 
"Captain  Desmond,  V.  C."  The  success  o: 
these  stories  is  well  deserved.  Not  only  havt 
they  exceptional  value  as  fiction  and  excepj 
tional  charm  as  romance,  but  they  present  v, 
picture  of  Anglo-Indian  life  that  strikes  u;1 
as  being  on  a  much  broader  canvas  and  fron: 
a  much  wider  angle  than  anything  that  ha*] 
been  written  by  Kipling.  They  can  be  conj 
fidently  recommended  to  those  who  are  at 
tracted  by  the  glittering  pageant  of  Indiar 
life  and  who  would  study  it  in  something  like 
its  full  breadth  and  variety.  This  new  edi 
tion  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sonsj 
Price,   $1.35   net  each. 


E.  V.  Lucas  comes  forward  in  a  new  guise 
this  fall  as  the  editor  of  an  annual,  "Lucas':. 
Annual."  Among  the  writers  represented  iq 
it  are  Sir  James  Barrie,  Arnold  Bennett,  Aus 
tin  Dobson,  John  Galsworthy,  Maurice  Hew 
lett,   and  Hugh   Walpole. 

*-•*. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  announce  a  thirc 
printing  of  Edgar  Rice  Burrough's  jungle  ro- 
mance, "Tarsan  of  the  Apes." 


Service  First 


Gas  companies  were  among  the  first  pub- 
lic servants  to  adopt  as  their  guide  the  idea 
of   Service. 

They  recognize  that  the  same  principles 
apply  to  the  sale  of  gas  as  apply  to  the  sale  [ 
of  any  other  commodity ;  that  it  is  to  their 
own   advantage   to   supply  gas   of   the  best  i 
quality  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

They  early  realized  that  their  best  asset  I 
is    a    satisfied    customer,    because    satisfac- 
tion  to  the  public  means  more  gas  used. 

Upon  these  principles  "Pacific  Service" 
was  formed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company.  "Pacific  Service"  means 
service  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  Every  day  sees  efforts  in  the  way  of 
improvement. 

Remember  your  gas  troubles  are  also 
"Pacific  Service"  troubles,  and  the  com- 
pany wants  to  know  about  them.  If  your 
gas  doesn't  work  just  right,  notify  the  com- 
pany at  once.  It  will  be  glad  to  send  an 
expert  to  remedy  the  matter.  Better 
service,  you  see,  means  pleased  customers, 
more  business  and  more  employees  on  the 
gas  company's  pay-roll. 

See  how  it  works  ? 

"Pacific  Service"  wants  to  bring  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  into  closer 
touch  with  You ;  to  tell  you  of  the  many 
valuable  and  attractive  qualities  of  gas, 
of  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

Each  year  the  use  of  gas  increases. 
Each  year  the  quality  of  Service  improves. 
Each  year  the  public  better  understands 
that  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  composed  of  business  men — mer- 
chants— whose  success  depends  upon  hon- 
est, modern  business  methods,  who  desire 
to  serve  and  who  ask,  in  all  good  faith, 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  public  in 
their  endeavors. 

A  thriving  gas  company  is  evidence 
of  a  thriving  community — both  prosper 
through  cooperation  and  an  intelligent  use 
of  gas. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Owl  and  Bobolink. 
The  writers  of  verse  for  children  are  nu- 
merous and  prolific  and  their  work  is  usually 
sad  and  dreary  stuff.  But  in  Emma  C.  Dowd 
we  have  a  writer  with  something  like  the 
genuine  poetic  gift  and  also  with  a  sympa- 
thetic recognition  of  childish  needs  in  the  way 
of  literature.  Turning  over  her  pages  per- 
functorily we  are  speedily  arrested  by  one 
spritely  fancy  after  another,  delicately  and 
poetically  expressed  and  yet  with  the  jingle 
that  captivates  the  juvenile  ear.  Those  in 
search  of  something  far  better  than  usual 
would  do  well  to  look  at  this  book  with  its 
admirable  illustrations  by   Emma  Troth. 

The  Owl  and  the  Bobolink.  By  Emma  C. 
Dowd.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.10 
net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh's  "Fremont  and 
'49,"  which  the  Putnams  are  about  to  publish, 
is  a  comprehensive,  dispassionate  review  of 
the  main  facts  of  his  remarkable  life,  and  is 
the  first  and  only  single  volume  to  present  his 
career  complete.  The  actual  experiences 
among  new  and  old  trails  of  the  country 
Fremont  traversed,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  entire  field  render  the  author  emi- 
nently qualified  to  estimate  and  balance  the 
exploits   of   this   energetic  American. 

A  novel  published  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  which  gains  new 
significance  through  the  present  European  dis- 
turbances is  Mark  Lee  Luther's  "The  Sover- 
eign Power."  Though  the  hero  is  a  young 
American  and  the  heroine  an  American  girl, 
one  of  the  principal  characters  is  a  prince 
who  is  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the 
Servian  throne.  The  politics  of  Austria, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Montenegro  as  well  as  the 
question  of  Servian  freedom  all  have  a  part 
in  the  theme. 

On  the  Century  Company's  fall  lists  is  "The 
Story-Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Wayne  Whipple, 
author  of  "The  Story  of  the  American  Flag," 
"The  Story-Life  of  Lincoln,"  "The  Story- 
Life  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  etc.  The  book 
weaves  into  a  complete  and  continuous  biog- 
raphy hundreds  of  short  stories  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  Putnams  will  make 
publication  of  a  third  edition  of  "Elfin  Songs 
of  Sunland,"  a  collection  of  merry  poems  of 
child  life  and  nature,  by  Charles  Keeler.  The 
new  edition  contains  not  a  few  additional 
poems  in  Mr.  Keeler's  best  vein,  and  has  been 
completely  reset. 

The  first  novel  to  be  issued  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  for  the  autumn  season  is  a  Civil 
War  story  called  "Marmaduke  of  Tennessee." 

The  Putnams  will  early  this  month  make 
publication  of  an  interesting  and  well  illus- 
trated work  on  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Cleo- 
patra," by  Arthur  E.  P.  E.  Weigall,  inspector- 
general  of  antiquities,  government  of  Egypt, 
author  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton, 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,"  "The  Treasury  of  Ancient 
Egypt,"  etc.  Mr.  Weigall  is  eminently  well 
qualified  through  a  residence  in  Egypt  of 
many  years,  a  close  association  with  Alexan- 
dria, Cleopatria's  capital,  and  a  daily  fa- 
miliarity with  Greek  and  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties,  to  write  this  biography. 

An  important  travel  book  for  September 
is  Stephen  Graham's  "With  Poor  Immigrants 
to  America,"  describing  the  author's  own  ex- 
periences with  a  band  of  immigrants.  It  is 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photographs 
and  is  announced  for  September  16  by  the 
Macmillan   Company. 

"Soul-Spur,"  to  be  published  this  fall  by 
the  Century  Company,  is  the  title  of  the  new 
book  by  Richard  Wightman,  author  of  "The 
Things  He  Wrote  to  Her." 

His  Satanic  majesty  does  not  play  the 
stellar  role  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  new  novel, 
"Perch  of  the  Devil,"  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.  Various  religious 
publishing  houses  who  have  expressed  their 
fear  that  the  book  might  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  not  offer  it  to  their  customers 
have  had  their  fears  allayed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  title  is  only  the  name  of  the 
mine  owned  by  the  hero,  who  took  it  in  turn 
from  the  old  slang  name  applied  to  Butte, 
where  most  of  the  action  takes  place. 

The  Home  University  Library  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.)  will  reach  its  nintieth  volume  on  Sep- 
tember 12  with  the  following  five  books : 
"The  Exploration  of  the  Alps,"  by  Arnold 
Lunn,  M.  A.  The  author  is  said  to  be  a 
scholar  in  the  literature  of  Alpine  explora- 
tion, as  well  as  an  experienced  climber  and 
a  lively  writer.  ''The  Renaissance,''  by  Edith 
Sichel.  The  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  brilliant 
period  as  exemplified  in  its  startling  personali- 
ties both  good  and  bad.  "Between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,"  by  R.  H.  Charles, 
D.  Litt.,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  who 
shows,  it  is  said,  that  the  interval  between 
the  Testaments  was  not,  as  is  usually  believed, 


a  period  barren  of  thought  and  aspiration. 
"Elizabethan  Literature,"  by  J-  M.  Robertson, 
who,  veteran  though  he  is,  writes  an  enthusi- 
astic story  of  the  golden  age  in  English  litera- 
ture;  and  "Chemistry,"  by  Raphael  Meldola, 
D.  Sc,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  brief  survey  of 
this  increasingly  popular  branch  of  science. 

"The  Russian  People,"  by  the  Honorable 
Maurice  Baring,  is  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company  and  is  timely.  What  the 
"bear  of  the  north"  is  going  to  do,  whether 
the  Russians  will  prove  barbarians  or  civilized, 
is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  war.  Their 
history  is  magnificently  romantic  and  largely 
unknown.  But  here  the  Honorable  Maurice 
Baring,  son  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  former  diplo- 
mat in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Denmark,  war  cor- 
respondent in  Russia  and  Manchuria  and  the 
Balkans,  tells  the  history  of  the  Russian 
people,  their  progress  toward  revolution  and 
civilization,  their  attitude  toward  war  and 
toward  their  rulers. 

Since  the  publication,  thirty  years  ago,  of 
his  "Essentials  of  Botany,"  which  was  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  American  Science 
Series,  Professor  Charles  E.  Bessey  has 
trained  up  a  son  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  announcing  for  publi- 
cation on  September  19  the  eighth  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  of  that  standard  text,  this 
time  done  in  collaboration  by  father  and  son. 
The  elder  Bessey  is  still  actively  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska;  the  son,  Ernst 
A.  Bessey,  is  professor  of  botany  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Baroness  Orczy,  author  of  "The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,"  "Unto  Caesar,"  etc.,  is  in  private 
life  Mrs.  Montagu  Barstow,  the  wife  of  an 
English  gentleman,  with  a  beautiful  estate, 
but  is  by  birth  a  sympathizer  with  Austria- 
Hungary.  Her  father  was  Baron  Felix  Orczy, 
one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  Hungary, 
and  from  her  uncle,  Baron  Cherubin  Orczy, 
the  baroness  inherited  great  holdings  in  Hun- 
gary. This  fall  the  baroness  is  to  have  out 
a  new  novel  of  swords  and  hot  riding,  "The 
Laughing   Cavalier." 

A  book  of  particular  interest  at  present, 
owing  to  Italy's  stand  on  the  war  question,  is 
"United  Italy,"  by  F.  M.  Underwood,  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  Italy  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change  in  nearly  every  re- 
spect, and  what  the  Italians  of  today  are 
really  like,  and  what  they  want,  is  here  told. 


New  Books  Received. 
Our    Villa,    in    Italy.      By    J.    Lucas.      New 
York:    Duffield   &   Co.;    $1.50    net. 
A  description  of  an  Italian  home. 

Egypt.  By  Pierre  Loti.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.;   $1.50   net. 

Conveying  vivid  pictures  of  the  charm  of  Egypt 
and  the  marvels  of  its  antiquity. 

A  Plea  for  Shakespeare  and  Whitman.  By 
William  Timothy  Call.  669  East  Thirty-Second 
Street,  Brooklyn:   W.  T.  Call. 

"Some  findings  for  persons  who  like  to  do  their 
own  thinking." 

Greylake  of  Mallerby.      By  William  L.    Cribb. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Saturday's    Child.      By   Kathleen    Norris.      New 
York:    The  Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 
A  novel. 

The    Gilded    Chrysalis.      By    Gertrude    Pahlow. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  House.  By  Henry  Bordeaux.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


The    Little    Red    Chimney.      By    Mary    Finley 
Leonard.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1    net. 
A  story. 

Canadian    Nights.      By    Albert   Hickman.      New 
York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.30   net. 
A  collection  of  short   stories. 

Under    Cover.      By    Roi    Cooper    Megrue.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Religion  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Life. 
By  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 

An  interpretation  of  religion  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  inner  experience. 

Demosthenes,  and  the  Last  Days  of  Greek 
Freedom.  By  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge.  New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

Issued  in  Heroes  of  the  Nations. 

The  Ki  ng  of  Alsander.  By  James  Elroy 
Flecker.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

A   novel. 

The   Lay    Anthony.      By   Joseph    Hergesheiincr. 
New  York:   Mitchell  Kenncrley;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Mary  Jane's  Pa.  By  Edith  Ellis.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1    net. 

A  play.     Issued  in  the  Modern  Drama  Series. 

The  Spirit  ok  Life.     By  Mowry  Saben.     New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50    net. 
A  book   of  essays. 

The  Rise  of  the  Working-Class.  By  Algernon 
Sidney  Crapsey.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;  $1.30  net. 

A  consideration  of  some  phases  of  the  socio- 
logical and  industrial   future. 


BURDETTE'S  ORCHARD. 


While  the  Jester  was  traveling  recently  a 
nursery  man  got  on  the  train.  Why  he 
should  have  selected  the  Jester  as  a  man 
pining  away  for  a  Norwegian  stock  pear-tree 
or  an  assortment  of  early  green  Lombardy 
apple  scions  no  one  can  tell ;  but  he  did,  and 
he  talked  tree  to  that  patient  child  of  sor- 
row  for   fifty-two    miles. 

"I  have  tried  this  pear,"  the  Jester  said, 
his  sad  face  lighting  up  with  a  gleam  of 
pleased  recognition  as  the  tree  man  showed 
him  a  colored  lithograph  of  a  pear  as  big 
as  a  football,  with  a  neck  like  a  champagne 
bottle,  golden-yellow  on  one  side,  scarlet- 
streaked  on  the  other.  "I  have  tried  this 
pear.  I  planted  four  of  these  Hibernian 
Dutch-cheeked  mongolia  tricolors  ten  years 
ago." 

"She's  the  daisy,"  the  tree  man  said  ;  "didn't 
they  do  splendidly?" 

"Beautifully,"  said  the  Jester.  'All  died 
the  first  year,  and  I  never  had  a  particle  of 
trouble  with  them." 

Then  the  tree  man  showed  him  a  picture 
of  an  Oliver  Gilsey  open-stone  hybrid  peach 
(Amerxcanus  brand  ificarius).  It  was  larger — 
in  the  lithograph — than  a  turnip,  with  down 
on  it  like  the  mustache  of  a  college  boy  in 
the  junior  year,  and  it  was  rose-tinted  like  the 
deep-set  heart  of  a  sad-sounding  curled  sea- 
shell.  On  the  opposite  page  a  picture  of  the 
tree  showed  up  like  a  century-old  oak, 
gnarled,  and  rugged,  and  hardy  as  the  granite 
cliff  that  from  the  mountainside  frowned  on 
the  shadowy  vale  below. 

[Loud  cheers  from  the  man  on  the  wood- 
box,  and  cries  from  the  passengers  of  "Go 
on !"  and  "More."] 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  Jester  said,  "I  know  that 
fruit.  I  have  tried  that  brand  of  peach.  It 
would  have  done  well,  no  doubt,  had  we  not 
planted  the  trees  in  the  onion  bed.  The 
onions  came  up  and  choked  all  the  trees  out 
but  one.  It  came  up,  and  bore  peaches,  two 
of  them.  Not  just  exactly  like  that  picture. 
One  of  them  looked  like  a  wart  on  a  gum 
log,  only  it  was  harder,  and  the  hair  stuck 
out  like  bristles  and  quills.  The  other  would 
have  been  a  peach  just  like  this,  I  suppose, 
only  the  stone  grew  on  the  outside.  I  don't 
want  any  fruit  trees  this  spring,  anyhow." 

"But "  began  the  nursery  man. 

"I  never  see  a  beautiful  lithograph  of  a 
fruit  tree,  crowned  and  gemmed  with  luscious 
fruit,"  the  Jester  went  on,  "without  being  re- 
minded of  an  eminent  success  I  made  with 
plums.  I  owned  a  beautiful  home  surrounded 
with  charming  grounds,  and  fruit  trees  were 
one  of  my  pastimes.  A  tree  man  came  along 
one  year,  and  sold  me  a  plum  tree.  I  had  had 
little  success  with  plum  trees,  on  account  of 
the  rapacious  and  never  satisfied  curculio. 
But  the  tree  man  assured  me  the  curculio 
would  never  touch  this  particularly  beautiful 
variety  ;  the  Alonzo  du  Belvidere,  or  Light  of 
the  Harem-scarum.  I  bought  the  tree.  It 
grew  as  never  plum  tree  grew  before ;  a  great 
swelling  mass  of  foliage  that  wooed  the  sun- 
beams to  play  with  its  dancing  shadows.  And 
fruit!  Everybody  that  went  by  the  homestead 
swore  to  himself  there  weren't  enough  dogs  in 
the  commonwealth  to  keep  him  on  the  road- 
way side  of  that  fence  a  week  longer.  It 
never  failed,  not  one  single  year.  Season 
after  season  it  put  forth  blooms  until  it  looked 
like  a  springtime  snowbank,  and  then  in  the 
season  of  its  fruit  it  shone  and  gloried  like  a 
royal  purple  sunset  in  the  back  garden.  One 
day  Smith  praised  the  tree,  and  I  gave  him 
of  its  fruit.  He  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  plum, 
and  then  started  home  for  his  gun.  It  was 
only  a  few  steps,  but  twice  before  he  got  there 


he  forgot  what  he  had  started  after.  He 
climbed  over  into  the  foundations  of  a  new 
house  and  tried  to  die.  Then  he  stopped  in 
a  vacant  lot,  and  ate  the  tops  off  the  tar- 
weeds,  to  take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth. 
When  he  got  home  he  sent  for  Dr.  Miller, 
and  told  him  the  Jester  had  poisoned  him  to 
get  some  money  he  owed  him,  and  he  wanted 
him  to  take  down  his  ante-mortem   statement. 

"But  he  lived,  and  forgave  the  man  who 
had  filled  his  young  life  with  bitterness,  and 
one  day,  standing  under  the  swaying  boughs 
of  this  deadly  upas  plum  tree,  I  told  him 
all  its  woeful  history.  How  at  night  the  long- 
drawn  howls  and  wails  of  terror-stricken  boys, 
lying  in  the  dew-sprinkled  grass  of  the  cow 
pasture,  had  filled  the  night  with  a  weird,  un- 
canny horror,  and  scared  all  of  the  neighbors' 
dogs,  or  so  many  of  them  as  the  wails  would 
go  round,  under  the  barn  in  the  tree-bordered 
hollow.  How  thievish  and  road-weary  tramps 
had  eaten  of  this  fruit,  and  had  gone  off 
down  street  shouting  "fire !"  and  had  never 
been  seen  again.  How  one  day  a  sandy  pig, 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  had  eaten  a  couple 
of  these  plums  that  somebody  had  thrown 
over  the  fence,  and  then  sat  down  in  the 
dust  of  the  street,  and  cried  and  sobbed  with 
pain  and  mortification,  until  the  golden  sun 
went  down  in  a  sea  of  roseate  splendor  in  the 
distant  west.  How  visitors,  friends  of  the 
family,  and  guests  of  the  home,  had  plucked 
and  bitten  a  plum  before  they  could  be 
warned,  and  then,  with  ghastly  countenances, 
tried  to  look  as  though  they  liked  it.  The 
robins  shunned  that  tree.  The  curculio  never 
went  near  it.  The  wandering  crows  of  the 
air  wouldn't  look  at  it.  Nothing  ever  touched 
it  except  the  English  sparrows.  They  liked  it, 
and  grew  fat  upon  it.  Nothing,"  added  the 
Jester,  "nothing  that  ever  grew  can  kill  the 
English   sparrow." 

But  the  passengers  knew  that  if  he  wan- 
dered off  on  that  topic  he  could  never  be 
silenced,  and  the  man  on  the  wood-box  be- 
sought him  to  tell  the  rest  about  the  plum 
tree,  while  the  tree  man  gathered  his  litho- 
graphs, and  got  off  at  a  crossroad. — Burling- 
ton Hazvkeye. 

<+* 

Because  he  couldn't — or  wouldn't — get 
through  his  courses  in  mathematics  Frank 
Norris,  the  novelist,  never  won  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  California.  After 
four  years  at  Berkeley  he  went  away  in  1894 
and  began  to  write  those  great  novels  of 
his,  "McTeague,"  "Blix,"  "The  Octopus," 
"The  Pit,"  and  the  rest  of  them.  Then  in 
1902,  within  eight  years  after  leaving  col- 
lege, a  famous  novelist,  he  came  back  to 
Berkeley  one  day  at  President  Wheeler's  in- 
vitation and  Before  the  assembled  students 
read  with  rare  unction  and  charm  one  of  his 
wonderful  tales.  Now  a  group  of  his  college 
comrades  have  set  up  in  the  Greek  Theatre  a 
memorial  to  the  brilliant  California  novelist, 
a  massive  chair,  carved  in  Italy  in  Carrara 
marble,  from  designs  which  the  Florentine 
sculptor  modeled  on  an  ancient  Roman 
original,  and  on  the  white  stone  these  words 
have  been  incised :  "The  Honesty,  the 
Bravery,  the  Faith  of  Frank  Norris  All  Live 
in   His  Work." 

*•*■ 

The  will  of  Baron  Basile  der  Schlichting. 
one  of  the  notable  Russian  residents  of  Paris, 
who  died  recently,  leaves  his  magnificent  col- 
lection of  paintings,  bronzes,  and  sculptures, 
valued  at  $20,000,000,  to  the  Louvre.  Among 
his  objects  of  art  are  114  snuff  boxes  for 
which  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  said  to 
have  offered  $2,000,000.  One  of  these  boxes, 
painted   by   Fragonard.   is   valued   at   $100,000. 
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THE,- COLUMBIA. 


Six  playlets  are  programmed  this  week  for 
the  Holbrook  Blinn  players,  and  the  bill  goes 
through  on  schedule  time.  Three  are  repeti- 
tions, two  of  these  probably  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  playlets  offered  so  far.  They  are 
"The  Bride"  and  McLellan's  "The  Foun- 
tain." the  sad  and  tender  sentiment  of  the 
latter  piece  starting  a  whole  flood  of  impres- 
sions to  life,  for  the  background  of  this  beau- 
tiful little  play  is  richly  compounded  of  that 
atmosphere  which  hundreds  of  great  writers 
have  agreed  is  the  essential  breathing  medium 
of  Paris's  literary  and  artistic  Bohemia. 

"Food"  is  only  a  merry  trifle,  but  it  plays 
its  part  in  bestowing  the  balm  of  laughter 
between  two  plays  of  severe,  even  terrible, 
tension.  "The  Kiss  in  the  Dark"  contains, 
indeed,  the  most  horrific  situation  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of.  There  is  in  it  no  pos- 
sible relief  in  the  way  of  kindly  sentiment, 
pity,  or  love.  It  includes  a  dreadful  view  of 
human  nature  at  its  worst,  the  drear  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  made  demoniac  by  a  peculiarly 
frightful  misfortune.  Those  who  love  to  sup 
on  horrors  may  eat  their  fill  in  "The  Kiss 
in  the  Dark,"  for  the  play  is  of  the  kind 
that  will  reach  the  sensibilities  of  the  most 
literal  and  unimaginative.  In  it  Jean  Mur- 
doch enacts  the  character  of  a  girl  who  is 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  most  hideous  peril,  and  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  the  engagement  this  refined 
and  attractive,  but  usually  colorless  actress 
lost  herself  entirely.  Her  imagination  was 
so  powerfully  affected  that  she  ceased  to  be 
Jean  Murdoch  acting.  Her  physignomy 
changed  markedly,  her  soft  blonde  prettiness 
was  masked  by  terror,  and  to  us  in  front,  our 
brows  and  members  contracted  by  the  sheer 
horror  of  it,  she  was  actually  the  French 
light  o*  love,  appalled  and  screaming  in  the 
grip  of  her  sometimes  lover's  deadly  re- 
venge. 

Harry  Mestayer  plays  the  part  of  the  man 
who  is  suffering  from  the  horribly  primitive 
reprisal  of  a  woman  scorned  with  such  a  cal- 
culated progression  of  eagerness  and  longing 
that  after  the  terrible  drama  is  completed  the 
shuddering  memory  reverts  involuntarily  to 
the  advancing  phases  by  which  the  quiet, 
weary,  almost  resigned  invalid  sitting  in  his 
chair  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  fiend 
incarnate. 

"The  Hard  Man"  is  not  so  much  a  terrible 
as  a  strong  and  realistic  drama-in-brief,  with 
its  moments  of  tension  and  great  solemnity. 
The  locale  of  "The  Hard  Man"  is  the  Sou- 
dan, the  action  takes  place  in  the  headquar- 
ters tent  of  the  British  army,  and,  short 
though  the  play  is,  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  a 
clear  etching  of  one  of  the  brief  phases  of 
military  life.  A  group  of  war  correspondents 
is  seen  engaged  in  half  idle  talk :  there  en- 
sues a  capture  of  one  of  the  natives,  for  so 
the  black,  bearded,  silent  prisoner,  wrapped 
in  his  Egyptian  burnous,  seems  to  be  until 
with  a  quick  motion  the  flowing  garment  is 
plucked  aside  and  the  naked  torso  revealed 
is  white.  The  war  correspondents  have  been 
summoned  to  view  an  act  of  solemn  expiation, 
and  the  audience  surrenders  itself  to  the 
hi^h-keyed  yet  mannishly  restrained  emotion 
of  the  moment  until  the  last  two  words  are 
spoken  by  "the  hard  man,"  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces.  Now,  while 
one  must  admit  the  force  of  the  dramatic 
denouement  made  by  those  two  words,  yet  for 
s-muc  i-L-nson  they  suddenly  made  one  feel  that 
it  was  a  melodramatic  denouement,  perhaps 
because  such  a  situation  is  an  old  one  in  ro- 
mantic literature.  One  must  admit  »hal  Gen- 
eral Allison  could  not  very  well  say  "my 
uncle,"  '"my  father."  or  even  "my  brother." 
Perhaps  he  could  have  said  "He  was  my 
friend."  But  all  of  these  sound  diluted,  com- 
paratively feeble,  beside  those  two  brief 
he  uttered,  and  yet — they  broke  the 
Heavens,  but  how  terribly  sophisti- 
cated we  are  getting  to  he.  and  what  a  dull 
it  will  become  when  all  the  story- 
situations  have  become  too  well  known  ! 

Mr.  Blinn  was  the  commander-in-chief,  au- 
thorita.ive  and  curt:  Mr.  Mestayer,  the 
Ameri<  ndent,     more     genial     than 

the  >>tliers,  and  with  the  easier  stand- 
ards Df  a  young  country  whose  prosperity 
sentiment  more  attainable,  and  Messrs. 
Mather,  Gillet,  and  Edward  con- 
the  usual  effect  of  reality  by  the 
1   naturalism   of  their   acting. 


"The  Bride"  has  proved  so  popular  that  it 
is  again  used  as  the  wind-up,  and  sends 
evenbody  forth  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 
It  shows  Miss  Polini  to  advantage  in  the  best 
comedy  work  she  has  done  during  the  season. 
The  finest  and  strongest  piece  of  work  done 
by  Mr.  Blinn  during  this  engagement  is  in 
the  role  of  Beverly  in  "Fear,"  but  next  to 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  sheer  delight 
in  artistry  comes  his  rag-picker  in  "The 
Fountain"  and  his  elderly  and  damaged  gal- 
ant  in  "The  Bride."  Mr.  Blinn.  however, 
plays  another  role  that  the  public  does  not 
see,  that  of  helpful  coach  to  the  less  ex- 
perienced members  of  his  company,  of  stage 
director  generally,  and  of  expert  critic  and 
co-worker  with  his  staff  with  every  set  that  is 
placed  upon  the  stage,  and  with  every  effect 
of  light  or  shade  that  is  given,  as  in  "The 
Fountain,"  to  emphasize  or  beautify  or  ad- 
vance  the   scenes   represented   in   the  play. 

Four  weeks  of  the  Princess  Players,  with 
a  fifth  announced,  proves  that  the  public 
takes  kindly  to  the  one-act  plays.  They  give 
ample  opportunity  for  pleasing  all  tastes,  and 
the  steady  nuisance  who  is  determined  that 
levity  is  the  only  desirable  element  in  stage- 
land  may  always  go  home  with  the  taste  of 
laughter  in  his  mouth. 

Only  one  play  has  not  made  good :  and 
that  one  of  their  most,  interesting.  "Any 
Night"  has  offended  the  tastes  of  the  people 
who  will  allow  the  special  sin  to  lift  its 
dramatic  head  in  palaces,  but  not  in  slums. 
For  my  part  I  see  no  difference  in  the  ugli- 
ness of — well,  say  Hichens's  Belladonna's  of- 
fense— and  that  of  Mary  the  submerged,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  Belladonna's,  while  pos- 
sibly more  picturesque,  is  undoubtedly  more 
heinous.  The  curious  thing  about  the 
theatre-going  public  is  that  music,  laughter, 
and  comedy  wilT  cause  it  to  tolerantly  accept 
immorality  as  the  motive  of  plays,  the  pres- 
ence of  mirth  seeming,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  to  make  it  excusable.  "Madame 
Sherry,"  for  instance,  "The  Pink  Lady." 
"Adele,"  and  "The  Merry  Widow"  are  all 
delightfully  entertaining,  but  they  are  one 
and  all  subtly  sensuous  and  voluptuously 
conducive  to  immorality.  More  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  "Madame  Sherry,"  which 
practically  all  the  theatre-going  youth  of  the 
country'  has  seen. 

"Any  Night,"  I  certainly  consider,  is,  dra- 
matically speaking,  more  acceptable  than 
"The  Kiss  in  the  Dark"  or  "The  Black 
Mask,"  for  the  reason  that  there  are  gentle 
emotions  brought  to  life  in  the  first-men- 
tioned play-  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  two,  which  rely  upon  the  element  of 
undiluted  horror  for  their  effect.  "Any 
Night"  is  just  a  drama  of  the  slums,  and  it 
smells  of  sordid  sins  and  whisky.  But  Mary 
Jone5-Smith-or-Brown  has  her  small  assort- 
ment of  virtues,  redolent  of  poverty  and 
disease,  and  therefore  not  picturesque  like 
the  splendidly  clad  Belladonna.  The  old  man 
turns  out  to  be  a  kindly  being  whom  drunken- 
ness has  only  temporarily  deprived  of  his 
domestic  virtues,  and  who  is  enabled  through 
self-shame  and  horror  of  his  daughter's  sin 
to  make  a  solemn  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  for- 
giving gods.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 
that  "Any  Night"  makes  sin  dismal,  uglyT 
and  repugnant,  while  it  is  actually  made  easy 
and  alluring  in  the  great  mass  of  musical 
comedies  borrowed  from  Europe,  so  much  so 
that  we  are  thoroughly  used  to  it,  are,  indeed, 
scarcely  conscious  of  it,  and  expose  our  young 
people  to  its  subtly  permeating  influence  with- 
out a  thought :  and  all  because  the  inference 
is  conveyed  with  a  laugh  and  a  song. 

In   the   matter   of  a   bill   composed   entirely 
of   one-act   plays   we    have   discovered   that    it 
offers  opportunities  to  enshrine  ideas  that  are 
too    slight    for    the    full-length    play,    and   yet 
are  worthy  of  a  dramatic  setting.     Thus,  while 
usage  is  apt  to  make  us  regard  the  full-length 
play  as  more  artistically  correct,  yet  we  have 
found   that  "The  Fountain"   and  "The   Bride" 
are    in    their    different    ways    works    of    art.  | 
That   is,    when   properly   presented.     And   fur- 
thermore, we  are  not  obliged  in  one-act  plays  t 
to   live  through   the  padding  that   is  so   often  ■ 
employed  to  piece  out  comedies  to  the  conven- 
tional  length. 

A  piece  like  "At  the  Switchboard"  is  really  i 
not  a  play  at  all ;  just  a  bit  of  dramatic  ■ 
freakery,  which,  however,  we  find  thoroughly 
entertaining.  In  this  Jean  Murdoch,  as  Cen- 
tral, sits  at  the  switchboard,  and  sometimes 
reading,  sometimes  listening  with  a  fine,  sar- 
donic smile,  hears  humanity  give  itself  away 
in  its  converse  through  the  telephone.  The 
invisible  speakers  gradually  unfold  a  story, 
to  which  methodic  Central  tacks  on  the  de- 
nouement by  matter-of-factly  playing,  in  about 
one  second  by  the  clock,  a  role  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  telephone  girt  in  "The 
Woman."  I  amused  myself  by  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  identity  of  the  invisible  speakers 
by  their  tones,  and.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
can  add  further  testimony  as  to  the  clever- 
I  the  company  by  pronouncing  Miss 
Benson  to  be  both  the  suspected  wife  and  the 
dog-owner  with  the  scratchy  voice,  while  Mr. 
Mestayer  contributed  a  diversity  of  tones  to 
the  roles  of  the  husband,  the  lover,  and  the 
lawyer. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


In  vaudeville  this  week  local  pride  has 
reason  to  inflate  itself  somewhat,  as  Walde- 
mar  Young's  and  William  Jacobs's  travesty, 
"When  Ca:sar  Ran  a  Paper,"  has  soared  at 
once  and  unmistakably  to  the  top-line  attrac- 
tion at  the  Orpheum.  No  doubt  the  local 
prominence  of  the  people  concerned  in  this 
capital  burlesque  has  contributed  to  the 
general  interest  felt  in  it,  but  the  vaudeville 
audiences  go  primarily  to  be  amused,  not  to  be 
benevolent,  and  "When  Caesar  Ran  a  Paper" 
amuses  them.  The  playlet  struck  me  as  an 
unusually  successful  specimen  of  pure  bur- 
lesque, which  is  not  so  easy  to  find.  Ross 
and  Fenton,  for  instance,  whom  we  have  all 
seen,  were  only  loo  frequently  provided  with 
insufficiently  amusing  vehicles.  The  lines  of 
the  Young-Jacobs  piece  are  highly  humorous, 
being  couched  in  a  very  clever  blend  of  up- 
to-date  slang  and  antique  grandiloquence. 
The  situations  provide  ample  occasion  for 
amusing  action,  the  presence  of  a  lovely 
Cleopatra  gratifies  the  general  desire  to  see 
charming  femininity  in  a  cast,  and  the  de- 
nouement is  extremely  funny.  Although  the 
performers  face  the  front  with  the  aplomb 
of  professionals  they  show  palpable  differ- 
ences which,  on  the  whole,  add  a  certain 
freshness  and  elan  to  the  general  effect.  As 
yet  it  seems  not  to  have  become  routine  to 
them,  but  remains  great  fun.  But  putting  all 
that  part  of  it  aside,  ?nd  viewing  their  feat 
from  a  strictly  business  point  of  view,  the 
creators  of  the  burlesque  have  evolved  a 
valuable  asset,  which  will  undoubtedly  make 
good  on  the  Orpheum  circuit.  The  audiences 
regard  the  piece  with  delighted  grins  which 
rise  to  a  cumulative  roar  when  Mrs.  Caesar 
declines  to  remain  "above  suspicion."  Both 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Jacobs  are  at  ease  in 
the  toga,  and  enter  with  entire  abandon  into 
the  burlesque  spirit  which  animates  the  piece, 
proving  once  more  that  promising  amateurs 
are  frequently  far  ahead  of  second-class  pro- 
fessionals. Miss  Ethyl  McFarland  is  quite  a 
find  for  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  as  she  is  a 
very  handsome  girl,  with  what,  at  least,  we 
call  the  Egyptian  type  of  countenance,  and 
is  a  supple  and  graceful  dancer.  Her  speak- 
ing voice,  with  its  full  contralto  tone,  beats 
that  of  the  average  vaudeville  performer  all 
hollow,  the  only  blur  on  the  effulgence  of 
her  charms  being  a  Western  liberality  about 
her  r's,  which  professionalism  generally  trains 
out  of  stage  performers,  and  which  so  at- 
tractive an  actress  would  do  well  to  shed  as 
soon  as  may  be.  The  two  men  are  really 
capital,  and  are  so  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  real  burlesque  that  they  are  sure  to  con- 
tinue in  their  double  role  of  actor-playwrights 
and  win  more  laurels  for  themselves  in  the 
rich   and  lucrative  field   of  vaudeville. 

Of  the  new  numbers  there  are  three  which 
hit  the  popular  fancy.  One  of  them  is  "The 
Cop,"  another  "Her  Daddy's  Friend,",  and  the 
third  Walter  de  Leon  and  "Muggins"  Davies, 
who  have  resumed  their  former  popularity 
in  their  former  line,  and  are  adding  this  week 
a  new  venture,  an  imitation  and  burlesque  of 
the  "movies,"  which  has  tickled  audiences  and 
is  making  good. 

—  "The  Cop"  is  practically  a  two-role  piece 
played  by  Francis  McGinn  and  Joseph  Green, 
each  of  whom  does  a  neat  bit  of  acting,  al- 
though Mr.  McGinn  ought  to  go  into  training 
to  give  some  Iifelikeness  to  the  physical  as- 
pect of  the  frugal  and  abstinent  Officer 
O'Reilly.  The  author,  Tom  Barry,  struck  a 
sympathetic  vein  in  his  piece  and  has  the  public 
with  him,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  overwork 
the  "dear  old  mother"  line  of  sentiment. 
However,  the  genuineness  of  tone  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginn's acting,  and  a  sly  touch  of  Irish  humor 
invested  the  burly  figure  of  Officer  O'Reilly 
with  a  sympathetic  halo,  and  the  author's 
use  of  the  unexpected  at  the  close,  and  Of- 
ficer O'Reilly's  final  joke,  completed  the  con- 
quest already  begun  by  "The  Cop." 

Lola  Merrill  and  Frank  Otto  in  "My 
Daddy's  Friend"  give  a  very  genuinely  acted 
representation  of  a  laughing  flirtation  between 
a  young  couple,  each  of  the  pair  of  players, 
who  sing  and  dance  also,  showing  themselves 
possessed  of  the  ability  to  put  into  their  mood 
the  careless,  happy  essence  of  the  moment's 
pleasure. 

Aileen  Stanley,  "the  girl  with  the  per- 
sonality," has  too  much  self-confidence  and 
too  "little  distinctness  of  personality  to  war- 
rant the  descriptive  phrase,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed as  a  weak  imitation  of  a  stronger  and 
more  gifted  sister  in  vaudeville. 

Miller  and  Lyles  in  "a  syncopated  argu- 
ment" are  clever  and  entertaining  as  black- 
face comedians,  and  amuse  their  public  by 
their  representation  of  boxing  in  time  to 
music.  The  bill,  however,  in  toto,  is  rather 
lighter  than  usual,  and  the  placing  of  the 
"Matinee  Girls"  act  at  the  end,  with  its  at- 
tenuated and  distastef-d  comedy  business, 
does  not   tend   to   restore  the  balance. 


enthrones  his  brute  majesty.  In  this  com- 
petitive age  anybody  on  a  vaudeville  circuit 
who  has  an  idea  must  look  out  for  imitators. 
"The  Lion's  Bride"  is  an  imitation,  and  a 
very  good  one,  although  on  less  elaborate 
lines,  of  Horace  Golden's  tiger  play  presented 
not  so  very  long  ago  at  the  Oipheum.  "The 
Lion's  Bride"  is  supposed  to  transpire  in 
India,  and  the  action  is  expressed  altogether 
by  pantomime.  Where  the  tiger  dominated 
the  scene  in  Horace  Golden's  play  the  lion  at 
the  Pantages  is  very  much  in  evidence ;  an 
extremely  histrionic  lion,  a  sort  of  Johnny- 
on-the-spot,  who  paws  the  floor  of  his 
cage  actively,  bares  his  fangs  spectacularly, 
and  gives  fearful  bounds  and  roars  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  the  cruel  ruler 
threatens  with  imprisonment  in  the  lion's 
cage  the  pretty  dancer  who  rejects  his  amor- 
ous overtures.  We  have  the  same  thrill  at 
the  end  when  the  contumacious  fair  one  is 
thrust  into  the  lion's  cage,  and,  similarly,  a 
mysterious  reversal  of  things  when  the  lion, 
the  rip-roaring,  frantically  pacing,  dangerous 
beast  disappears,  visibly,  or  invisibly,  as  you 
please,  right  before  our  eyes,  as  it  were. 
How,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  that  very  real 
looking  brute  was  only  the  reflection  of  a 
Hon  off  stage,  but  the  trick,  whatever  it  is, 
is   cleverly  done. 

So  were  other  tricks  by  Magician  Carter, 
an  extra  on  this  week's  bill,  who,  with  a  lot 
of  handsome  accessories  in  the  way  of  triple 
velvet  curtains,  embroidered  Oriental  cos- 
tumes, and  gilded  chests  and  cabinets,  revives 
the  always  effective  trick  of  "the  vanishing 
lady,"  and  shows  us  some  deft  juggling  be- 
sides. 

Nadje,  "the  Vassar  athletic  girl,"  walks, 
and  later  jumps,  on  her  hands  up  and  down 
a  flight  of  stairs,  looking  wonderfully  un- 
human  in  the  process,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
assuring smiles  and  chirps,  and  a  couple  ol 
talented  lads  give  a  musical  act  in  which  one, 
as  a  violinist,  impersonates  a  flaxen-curled 
bread-and-butter  miss,  and  the  other  sings 
operatic  arias.  The  revelation  of  the  vio- 
linist's sex  to  the  audience  merely  by  remov- 
ing his  wig  again  shows  how  generally  vaude- 
ville ideas  travel,  the  surprise  and  comment 
that  follows  being  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
give  prestige  to  the  act.  Sunnen,  the  young 
violinist,  plays  the  Thais  "Meditation"  with 
great  feeling  and  sweetness  of  tone,  but  Ross, 
the  vocalist,  is  going  to  destroy  a  naturally 
fine  voice  if  he  doesn't  look  out.  He  is  too 
young  and  untrained,  as  yet,  to  press  that 
naturally  full  and  musical  baritone  so  hard, 
and  if  he  continues  it,  present  gain  will  prove 
future  loss.  However,  young  Ross  has  more 
instinctive  music  in  his  little  finger  than 
"the  male  Melba"  has  in  his  whole  system ; 
poor,  honest,  well-meaning,  mistaken  boy, 
twisting  and  distorting  his  big,  strong,  mas- 
culine tone  with  all  sorts  of  queer  feminine 
perversions  of  nature,  so  that  they  may  call 
him    "the    male    Melba." 

In  spite  of  some  distressing  effects  pre- 
sented by  the  "New  Orleans  Creole  Orches- 
tra," that  body  of  freak  musicians,  in  con- 
junction with  their  vocalist,  gave  a  very  sweet 
and  what  seemed  appropriately  Southern  ren- 
dition of  "Ole  Black  Joe"  and  "My  Old  Ken 
tucky  Home,"  and  the  Pantages  bill  generally 
may  be  pronounced  as  considerably  above  its 
average  merit. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Acts  His  Own  Plays. 
Sacha  Guitry,  the  French  dramatist  who 
acts  in  his  plays,  is  the  son  of  Lucien  Guitry, 
universally  recognized  as  the  foremost  actor 
on  the-  French  stage.  It  was  Lucien  Guitry 
who  enacted  the  title-role  in  "Chantecler" 
when  Coquelin  died.  But  in  personal  popu- 
larity Sacha  leads  his  famous  sire  (says  the 
Theatre  Magazine).  Last  winter,  for  in- 
stance, Sacha  was  playing  to  packed  houses 
at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  one  of  the  smartest 
playhouses  in  the  French  capital,  while  Lucien 
Guitry  was  hardly  able  to  draw  a  corporal's 
guard  at  the  Gymnase  in  Henri  Lavedan's 
"Petard."  In  fact  Guitry  pere  appeared  in 
four  plays  last  winter,  while  his  son  played 
in  one.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Lucien 
Guitry  is  the  exponent  of  the  old-fashioned 
declamatory  style  of  acting.  Sacha  is  as 
natural  as  any  one  in  your  own  home.  Then, 
too,  a  play  with  Sacha  Guitry  in  it  is  a  family 
affair.  For  the  younger  Guitry  not  only 
writes  the  plays  in  which  he  appears,  but  en- 
trusts the  leading  feminine  roles  to  his  wife, 
Mile.  Charlotte  Lyses.  He  designs  his  own 
scenery,  and  while  he  does  not  actually  paint 
it  the  walls  are  hung  with  his  paintings. 
For  he  is  an  artist  of  some  reputation,  as  well 
as  a  player. 


THE   PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


They  have  a  real  live  lion  at  the  Pantages 
Theatre  tliis  week,  and  patrons  there  are 
tumbling  over  themselves  to  see  the  act  which 


Not  long  after  the  recent  publication  of  a 
book  on  singing  methods,  which  appeared  with 
Caruso's  name  affixed,  a  singing  teacher 
named  Meyerheim,  living  in  London,  accused 
the  Italian  tenor  of  having  appropriated  en- 
tire pages  from  her  writings  for  the  book. 
Now  in  the  Corricre  della  Sera  Caruso  makes 
reply  to  the  charge  by  disclaiming  all  connec- 
tion with  the  book  published  as  his  and  pro- 
tests against  the  use  of  his  name  in  associa- 
tion with  it. 


September  5,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Comic  Opera  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

What  should  prove  to  be  not  only  the  most 
important  but  the  most  interesting  attraction 
offered  to  lovers  of  real  comic  opera  this  sea- 
son is  the  fortnight's  engagement  of  De  Wolf 
Hopper  and  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera 
Company,  which  will  begin  Sunday  night, 
September  6,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

William  A.  Brady,  the  producer,  promises 
as  great  a  light  opera  ensemble  and  chorus 
as  has  ever  been  heard  in  America,  a  number 
of  noted  instrumentalists  for  the  augmented 
orchestra,  and  productions  that  in  every  way 
live  up  to  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  traditions. 
The  true  lover  of  these  operas  will  find  the 
most  adequate  presentations  in  these  revivals. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Hopper,  the  cast  includes: 
Idellc  Patterson,  Gladys  Caldwell,  Jayne  Her- 
bert, Anabel  Jourdan.  Maude  Mordaunt,  Una 
Brooks,  Arthur  Aldridge,  Herbert  Waterous, 
Arthur  Cunningham,  John  Willard,  Herbert 
Cripps,  Henry  Smith,  and  others. 

The  repertory  for  the  first  week  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Saturday  nights 
and  Labor  Day  and  Saturday  matinees.  "The 
Mikado" ;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  nights  and  Wednesday  matinee, 
"Iolanthe."  Neither  of  these  operas  will  be 
repeated  during  the  second  and  final  week  of 
the  engagement,  which  begins  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  The  first  half  of  the  latter  week 
will  be  devoted  to  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance," 
and  from  Thursday  night  on  a  double"  bill  will 
be  given,  consisting  of  ''Trial  by  Jury"  and 
"Pinafore." 

This  system  of  reviving  the  works  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  began  three  years  ago,  when 
"The  Mikado"  was  restored.  The  great  suc- 
cess attained  by  this  comic  opera  was  so 
pronounced  that  its  producer  was  encouraged 
to  further  endeavor,  so  that  now  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera  Com- 
pany, in  addition  to  "The  Mikado,"  includes 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "Pinafore,"  "Io- 
lanthe," and  "Trial  by  Jury." 

The  average  theatre-goer  of  today  may  not 
be  quite  as  familiar  with  these  charming 
operas  as  those  of  the  last  generation,  but  to 
most  people  they  are  still  a  fixed  quantity  in 
musical  values,  and  to  the  majority  they  are 
fraught  with  tender  memories.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ex- 
pect only  to  find  amusement  in  much  of  the 
so-called  musical  comedy  of  the  period,  that 
in  sheer  musicianly  technic  and  in  almost  per- 
fect adroitness  of  libretto  few  compositions 
can  be  compared  with  these  thirty-year-old 
favorites.  

Final  "Week  of  the  Blinn  Players. 

The  Holbrook  Blinn  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  four  weeks  past  has  been  a  bril- 
liant success,  and  the  fifth  and  final  week, 
commencing  with  next  Monday  night,  Sep- 
tember 7,  promises  to  see  the  players  enjoyed 
by  immense  audiences  at  every  performance 
of  the  "request  programme."  Hundreds  of 
letters  asking  for  the  presentation  of  this  or 
that  success  of  the  Blinn  repertory  have  been 
received  at  the  box-office  of  the  theatre,  and 
a  careful  selection  has  led  the  management  to 
make  up  the  programme  as  follows: 

"Hari  Kari,"  the  startling  story  of  the 
white  woman  and  the  Japanese  diplomatic  at- 
tache :  the  Frenchy  "En  Deshabille";  the  ter- 
rific and  overpowering  playlet  in  two  parts, 
"Fear."  and  the  first  production  on  any  stage 
of  a  new  piece  entitled  "Little  Face."  This 
play  deals  with  primitive  life,  and  from  all 
accounts  makes  a  very  unique  stage  produc- 
tion. 

In  "Little  Face"  and  the  other  plays  on 
the  programme  the  various  members  of  the 
company  will  have  ample  opportunity  for  ex- 
cellent work  during  the  farewell  week  of  the 
season.  Holbrook  Blinn,  Emelie  Polini,  Jean 
Murdoch.  Lewis  Edgard,  Vaughn  Trevor, 
Harry  Mestayer,  Charles  Mather,  and  the 
other  players  have  become  established  fa- 
vorites with  theatre-goers  of  this  city.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given   Wednesday   and   Saturday. 


Vaudeville  at  Pantages. 

The  West  admires  pluck,  daring,  and  nerve, 
and  Lucille'  Mulhall,  champion  horsewoman 
of  America,  who  is  the  big  feature  on  a  crack- 
ing good  bill  at  the  Pantages,  combines  all 
of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  cowboy  of  the 
ranges.  Miss  Mulhall  won  her  spurs  at  the 
Winnipeg  stampede  last  year  in  competition 
against  a  dozen  noted  horsewomen  and  steer 
ropers.  The  act  which  she  has  arranged  for 
vaudeville  is  filled  with  dashing  novelty  and 
excitement.  There  are  eight  cowboys  and 
four  cowgirls  with  Miss  Mulhall,  and  a  thirty- 
minute  miniature  stampede  is  presented  by 
the  troupe  of  cow  rustlers,  in  which  roping, 
steer-throwing,  expert  lariat  tossing,  finishing 
with  Mi?s  Mulhall  "bulling"  a  big,  long- 
horned,   genuine  Texas  steer. 

"The  Tinkling  Tale  of  a  Toy  Shop"  is  the 
catchy  title  of  the  "Dolly  Dolls,"  which  em- 
braces eight  dashing  maids.  A  wild  capering 
jack-in-the-box  is  the  comedian  of  the  cast, 
while  the  pretty  girls  enact  characters  from 
Mother   Goose   rhymes. 

Paris  Green,   who  mixes  sparkling   repartee 


with  a  green  suit,  does  "The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew"  a  bit  better  than  the  average 
vaudevillian. 

The  Reid  Sisters  are  acrobatic  dancers  with 
some  new  ideas  in  whirlwind  steps. 

Dave  Vanfield  opens  the  bill  with  clever 
tossing  of  cumbersome  objects.  Le  Roy  and 
Cahill,  entertainers  de  luxe,  and  the  Musical 
Bentleys,  balance  the  rest  of  the  show. 

An  extra  added  offering  to  the  Pan- 
tages bill  is  the  daily  war  slide  service  which 
is  shown  at  every  performance.  This  the- 
atre has  the  exclusive  privilege  for  this  city 
from  the  Underwood  Photo  Company. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  offers  for  next  week  a  pro- 
gramme of  exceptional  merit,  interest,  and 
variety.  Arnold  Daly,  the  famous  American 
actor,  who  for  several  years  past  has  suc- 
cessfully starred  in  the  plays  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  is  making  his  first  tour  over  the 
Orpheum  Circuit  and  will  make  his  vaude- 
ville debut  in  this  city.  Mr.  Daly  will  ap- 
pear in  the  comedietta,  "How  He  Lied  to 
Her  Husband,"  which  was  especially  written 
for  him  by  Mr.  Shaw.  He  brings  with  him 
his  own  company,  which  includes  Doris 
Mitchell,    an   actress    of   exceptional   merit. 

The  Charles  McGoods  Company,  three  in 
number,  will  present  a  novel  act  which  be- 
gins with  some  astounding  billiard  shots  and 
terminates  with  a  series  of  wonderful  and 
novel  athletic  acts  in  which  the  girl  member 
of  the  trio  particularly  distinguishes  her- 
self. 

"Sayings  and  Songs"  is  the  title  Henry 
Hines  and  George  Fox  give  to  their  act. 
These  clever  young  men  are  the  authors  of 
most  of  the  songs  they  sing,  and  one  of  them 
excels   as  a  ragtime  pianist. 

George  Jones  and  Harry  Sylvester  will  ex- 
hibit their  ability  and  versatility  in  a  comedy 
skit  by  Leo  Carillo,  entitled  "The  Two  Drum- 
mers," which  affords  them  abundant  scope  for 
good  singing  and  clever  and  enjoyable 
comedy. 

Frank  Wilson  appropriately  styles  himself 
"The  Cycling  Genius."  His  control  over  the 
wheel  is  marvelous,  and  the  sensational  fea- 
ture of  his  act  is  the  number  of  daring  feats 
he  performs  while  riding  backward  with  his 
hands    off   the   bar. 

Byrd  Crowell,  the  gifted  and  handsome 
young  soprano,  will  display  her  beautiful 
voice  in  high-class  songs,  which  she  sings 
with  a  pathos  that  never  fails  to  deeply  move 
her  audiences. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Lola  Merrill 
and  Frank  Otto,  Waldemar  Young  and  Wil- 
liam Jacobs,  assisted  by  Ethyl  McFarland,  in 
"When  Ca;sar  Ran  a  Paper,"  and  Francis  Mc- 
Ginn and  company  in  "The  Cop." 


Testimonial  Benefit  for  Treasurer  David. 
The  opening  performance  of  the  farewell 
week  of  the  Holbrook  Blinn  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  Septem- 
ber 7,  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  testimonial 
benefit  tendered  to  Charles  David,  treasurer 
of  the  theatre.  It  is  expected  that  the  house 
will  be  filled  to  its  utter  capacity,  as  Mr. 
David's  popularity  with  the  theatre-going  pub- 
lic of  this  city  is  extreme. 


During  the  fifth  and  final  week  of  the  Hol- 
brook Blinn  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
there  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  a  one-act  play  entitled  "Little  Face." 
Mr.  Blinn  is  putting  the  playlet  on  in  San 
Francisco  on  an  elaborate  scale.  "Little 
Face"  will  be  one  of  the  featured  offerings 
of  the  fourth  season  of  the  Princess  Players 
at  their  own  theatre  in  New  York,  which  be- 
gins immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  sojourn  in  California. 


One  of  the  early  attractions  for  the  fall 
and  winter  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  be  David  Warfield,  who  will  bring  a 
revival  of  his  great  success,  "The  Auc- 
tioneer." All  the  living  members  of  the 
original  cast  will  again  be  seen  in  the  roles 
they   created   thirteen   years   ago. 


"Hari  Kari,"  the  one-act  Blinn  production 
with  its  story  of  the  white  girl  and  the  Jap- 
anese spy-lover,  will  attract  special  attention 
on  the  occasion  of  its  revival  as  one  of  the 
"request  programme"  next  week  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre.         

A  story  is  in  circulation  in  London  (says 
Musical  Nezvs)  that  Caruso  when  dining  at  a 
private  house  in  that  city  not  long  ago  was 
so  much  impressed  with  a  dish  of  macaroni 
that  the  cook  had  sent  up  that  he  insisted 
upon  going  down  to  the  kitchen  to  offer  his 
thanks  in  person.  Not  only  did  he  thank  the 
lady,  but  he  also  offered  her  the  choice  of  a 
ticket  to  hear  him  sing  at  Covent  Garden  or 
the  privilege  of  hearing  him  sing  on  the  spot. 
The  cook,  somewhat  apprehensive  as  to  the 
remembering  capacity  of  famous  tenors,  de- 
cided that  she  would  take  the  song  on  the 
spot,  whereupon  Caruso  favored  her  with  "La 
donna  e  mobile,"  sung  in  his  most  ingratiating 


manner.  Inasmuch  as  Caruso  never  sings 
either  publicly  or  privately  for  a  fee  of  less 
than  $2500,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  cook's 
macaroni  was  probably  the  most  expensive 
dish  ever  eaten. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

If! 
Suppose  'twere  done! 

The   lanyard   pulled  on  every  shotted   gun; 
Into    the    wheeling    death-clutch    sent 
Each   milHoned    armament, 
To    grapple    there 

On   land,   on   sea  and    under,    and    in   air! 
Suppose   at  last   'twere  come — 
Now,   while  each  bourse  and  shop  and  mill    is 

dumb. 
And    arsenals    and    dockyards    hum — 
Now   all   complete,    supreme, 
That    vast,    Satanic    dream! — 

Each    field    were   trampled,    soaked, 

£acli    stream    dyed,    choked, 

Each    leaguered   city   and   blockaded    port 

Made    famine's    sport ; 

The   empty   wave 

Made   reeling  dreadnought's  grave; 

Cathedral,    castle,    gallery,    smoking    fell 

'Neath   bomb   and   shell: 

In    deathlike    trance 

Lay  industry,  finance; 

Two  thousand  years' 

Bequest,   achievement,    saving,   disappears 

In   blood   and  tears, 

In  widowed  woe 

That   slum  and  palace  equal  know, 

In    civilization's    suicide — 

What   served   thereby,   what  satisfied? 

For  justice,   freedom,  right,  what  wrought? 

Naught! — 

Save,    after   the    great   cataclysm,    perhap 

On   the  world's  shaken   map 

New  lines,  more  near  or  far. 

Binding  to  King  or  Czar 

In    festering  hate 

Some   newly    vassaled    state ; 

And  passion,  lust,  and  pride,  made  satiate; 

And  just  a  trace 

Of  lingering  smile  on  Satan's  face! 

— Bartholomew  F.   Griffin,    in   Boston   Globe. 


My  Gifts. 
I  ask  not  less 

Of  you,    love,  than   the  whole — 
Your   beauty    and   your   tenderness, 

The    lights    and    shadows    of   your    soul. 

Since    give    I    must, 

What  give  I  in  return? 
— Not  wisdom;  all  my  wit  is  just 

To    look    into    your    eyes    and    learn. 

No   grace  nor  gift 

To   furnish   you  delight 
— No   talent   pure  enough    to  lift 

Into   the  sanction    of  your   sight. 

Nor  joys,    for   they 

Are   merely  sprung    from  you; 
Nor  fading  sorrows  laid  away 

Forever  out   of   reach   and   view. 

Yet,    O,    my    dear! 

One  gift  is  mine,  indeed 
One    passion    fit    for   you    to    hear, 

One  virtue  fit  for  me  to  plead! 

From   you   to    me 

Come    earth    and    heav'n    afire; 
I    bring    you    my    humility. 

My   need,   my  worship,   my  desire. 

— From  "Poems,"  by  Gerald  Gould. 


The  Call  of  the  "Wild. 
I    know   a   place  where   the    fern    is   deep, 

And   the   giant   fir  waves  high, 
And   a    rocky   ledge   hangs   dark  and   steep, 

And    a    laughing  brook   leaps  by. 
And   it's  there  to  be   with  a  soul   that's   free 

From    the   street's    discordant    jar. 
With    a   blanket   spread    on    a   cedar    bed, 

And    the   voice  of   the    world    afar. 

I   know   of  a  pool   in  a   leafy  dell 

That   the    wary    trout   love  best. 
And   a   timid    trail    to    the   chaparral 

Where   the    red    deer   lie   at    rest. 
A   night  bird's  call   when   the   shadows  fall 

And    a    cougar's    eerie    cry, 
A    silence   deep,    and    a    dreamless    sleep 

Under   the  open  sky.      — Leslie's   Weekly. 


Gipsies. 
Oh,    for  the  summer  again  and  the  bliss  of  it! 

Back   to    the    road,    love,    and  just    you    and    nn-; 
Night  and  its  breath   and   the  joy  and   the  kiss  of 
it- 
Gipsies    and    lovers   and    dreamers   are    we ! 

All  of  the  cares  of  the  home  and  the  fret  of  it 
Left  with  the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  street; 

Out  on  the  road,  and  the  joy  that  we  get  of  it 
Beckons  and  strengthens  the  wings  of  our   feet! 

Glow  of  the  fire  in  the  dusk  and  the  gleam  of  it; 

Scent  of  the  pines  and  the  runes  of  the  night; 
Musk  of  the  bloom  by  the  roads  and  the  dream 
of  it 

Tangles  the  sense  with  its  witching  delight. 

Mansions   are  prisons!     Oh,   what  do    we  care   for 
them? 

Night,  with   the  whispering  winds  at  our  tent! 
Never   a   day   nor   an    hour   can    we   spare    for   them 

Under    the    stars   and    the   broad    firmament! 

Chill     of     the     autumn!       Ah.     then     we'll     return 
again — 
Bees   to   the   hive  when    the    flowers  are   dead; 
Bright   in  our  home  then  the  fires  will  hum  again. 
Watch   fires  of  love  till  the  winter  be   fled! 

--Will   Lisettbce,    in  Ainslcc's   Magazine. 


An  Artistic  State  Fair  Poster. 
Far  removed  from  the  stereotyped  style  is 
the  very  attractive  poster  issued  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  relative  to  the 
California  State  Fair,  which  opens  at  Sacra- 
mento September  12.  The  railroad  company 
will  make  reduced  round-trip  rates  from  all 
California  points.  The  poster  is  out  of  the 
usual  in  every  way,  and  will  attract  attention 
anywhere,  carrying  as  it  does  a  fine  hint  of 
home  life  and  the  farm.  The  idea  for  the 
artistic  production  originated  with  Mr.  R.  F. 
W'ilson,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  publicity  de- 
partment. 

-•*•- 

When  Oscar  Hammerstcin's  new  opera 
house  opened  recently  in  New  York  every 
seat  was  taken.  Scenes  from  "Aida"  in 
French  and  "Faust"  in  Italian,  with  accom- 
paniment of  an  orchestra  of  fifty  pieces  and 
a  great  organ,  were  received  with  tumultuous 
enthusiasm.  The  two  scenes  quite  over- 
shadowed the  moving-picture  features,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  exceedingly  good. 
Hammerstein  himself  was  never  more  enter- 
taining than  when  he  sat  on  a  bench  in  one 
of  the  private  rooms  of  the  theatre  before 
the  performance  and  told  of  his  plans. 
"Whether  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
can  stop  me  from  presenting  operatic  scenes 
at  this  house  remains  to  be  seen,"  he  said. 
"It  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  money,  this  house, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  it  used,  partially  at 
least,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built 
— grand  opera.  I  thought  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  popular-priced  opera  in  Eng- 
lish ;  I  was  assured  so  and  I  went  ahead  and 
spent  a  million  and  a  quarter.  I  have  my 
regular  operatic  orchestra  and  some  real 
stars ;  we  shall  attempt  two  acts  from  dif- 
ferent operas  every  week.  Of  course  this 
house  can  not  pay  at  the  prices  charged  :  it 
will  keep  it  running,  I  expect,  until  we  can 
have  grand  opera  here.  In  the  meantime  I 
am  waiting  to  see  if  they  will  try  to  stop 
me  from  presenting  sections  of  grand  opera." 

AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockloo  and  Powell 
Safest  and  Most  Magnificent!  heatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

SUPERB  VAUDEVILLE 

ARNOLD  DALY,  assisted  by  Doris  Mitchell 
and  Company  in  GEORGE  BERNARD 
SHAW'S  Comedy.  "HOW  HE  LIED  TO  HER 
HUSBAND";  CHAS.  McGOODS  COMPANY. 
Pastime  in  a  Billiard  Parlor;  HARRY  HINES 
and  GEORGE  FOX,  Sayings  and  Songs; 
GEORGE  TONES  and  HARRY  SYLYESTER. 
"the  Two  Drummers";  FRANK  WILSON,  the 
Cycling  Genius;  BYRD  CROWELL,  Soprano 
Soloist;  LOLA  MERRILL  and  FRANK 
OTTO:  WALDEMAR  YOUNG  and  WIL- 
LIAM JACOBS,  assisted  by  Ethyl  McFarland, 
in  "When  Ctesar  Ran  a  Paper";  Last  Week, 
FRANCIS  McGINN  in  "The  Cop." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas   70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  T^V±\° 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Monday    Night,    September   7 
FIFTH    AND    FAREWELL    WEEK 

HOLBROOK  BLINN 

and  his  PRINCESS  PLAYERS 
Program  of  four  complete  one-act  plays  pre- 
sented at  every  performance.  First  time  on 
any  stage  of  the  unique  playlet,  "LITTLE 
FACE,"  a  story  of  primitive  life.  Revivals  by 
requests  of  "HARI  KARL"  "EN  DESHA- 
BILLE"   and    "FEAR." 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time     Sat.     Night — "Too     Many     < 

Starting  Sun.   Night,    Sept.   6— Two  Weeks 

Regular     Matinees     Wednesday     and     Saturday 

Special    Holiday    Matinee    Labor    Day 

Mr.    William    A.    Bra-ly   announces 

DE  WOLF  HOPPER 

and    the 

GILBERT   &  SULLIVAN   OPERA  CO. 

In    Revivals  of   the   Greatest   Light   Operas 
Ever    Written 

First  Week — Sun..  Mon.,  Sat.  nichts,  Labor 
Day  mat.  and  Sat.  mat.,  "THE  MIKADO"; 
Tucs.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  and  Fri.  Nights  and  Wed. 
mat.,    "IOLANTHE." 

Second  Week— Sun.,  Mon..  Tues.,  Wed. 
nights  and  Wed.  mat.,  "PIRATES  OF  PEN- 
ZANCE"; Thurs..  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights  and 
Sat.  mil.  (double  bill),  "TRIAL  BY  JURY" 
and    ■■PINAFORE." 

Nights,    Sat.    mat.    ami    Labor    Day    mat.,    50c 
Wed.    mat.    "Pop"   prices. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


"STAMPEDE  WEEK" 

LUCILLE    MULHALL    AND    HER    COW- 
-   ANIi  COWGIRLS,  One  of  the  '. 
Vaudeville    Novelties    on    the    Stage,    Genuine 
Bucking     Bronchos    and     Texas     Long-Horned 
Steers     Roped    and     "Bulled"    nt     Ever;     Per- 
formance;   "DOLLY'S    DOLLS,"    the    Tinkling 
Tale  '■!"  a  Toy  simp,  with  8   Dash 
PARIS    GREEN,    a    Monologisl    with    I 
I,lea<:    REID    SISTERS.    Acrobatic     I 
LE   K'i"i'  and  CAHILL,  Entertain.    ■ 
DAVE    VANFIELD,    Novelty    Ecei 
gler:   WAD   SLIDES   FROM  THE 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


There  is  a  notable  waning  of  interest  in 
dancers  and  their  dancing.  Two  months  ago 
one  might  have  supposed  from  the  general 
trend  of  conversation  that  God  created  the 
earth  as  a  vast  dance  hall  and  that  there  was 
even  a  suggestion  of  impiety  in  its  neglect. 
But  the  fever  seems  to  have  passed.  We 
hear  little  or  nothing  about  the  professionals. 
The  idiotic  Sunday  supplement,  carefully  feel- 
ing the  pulses  of  the  idiots  who  read  it,  has 
decided  that  the  time  has  come  to  talk  about 
other  things,  such  as  cabbages  and  kings,  and 
even  the  dance  halls  are  by  no  means  over- 
crowded. Possibly  the  war  may  be  respon- 
sible for  a  certain  sobering  of  sentiment,  but 
this  seems  scarcely  likely.  The  feeble  minds 
who  created  the  dancing  craze  are  far  beneath 
the  reach  of  genuine  human  sympathies  and 
quite  incapable  of  self-denial.  It  is  merely 
the  passing  of  a  cycle,  just  as  cycles  used  to 
pass  in  our  childhood  when  we  suddenly 
abandoned  marbles  and  began  to  play  with 
tops.  The  mind  of  the  craze-monger  is  in- 
deed much  like  the  mind  of  the  child,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  certain  viciousness 
which  helps  toward  an  ugly  combination. 

In  New  York  they  attribute  the  slump  in 
dancing  to  the  influence  of  the  professional. 
For  a  time  the  professional  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  He  was  a  novelty  and  he  found  it 
quite  easy  for  a  time  to  persuade  people  that 
he  could  do  something  that  they  could  not 
do  or  even  expect  to  do,  like  jugglery  or  ven- 
triloquism. The  dance  hall  became  a  sort  of 
stage  for  the  professional,  and  people  who 
went  there  to  dance  found  themselves  lining 
the  walls  and  watching.  The  summer  hotels 
in  the  East  found  it  necessary  to  engage  pro- 
fessionals, who  competed  against  one  another 
for  a  popularity  that  meant  high  fees.  In- 
deed the  fees  became  so  high  that  it  was 
necessary  to  charge  admission,  and  then  the 
bubble  burst.  People  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  a  little  dancing  as  among  the  nor- 
mal attractions  of  the  summer  hotel  were  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  not  only  was  their  own 
dancing  discouraged,  but  that  they  were 
actually  expected  to  pay  extra  in  order  to 
see  some  one  else  dance.  It  was  something 
like  going  for  a  day's  fishing  and  then  finding 
that  you  were  expected  to  pay  a  fee  in  order 
to  watch  some  one  else  fish.  Then,  too,  the 
professional  was  found  out.  He  was  seen  to 
be  a  mere  grafter  who  could  do  no  more 
than  any  one  could  do  with  a  little  practice. 
He  invented  new  steps  and  pretended  that 
they  came  from  South  America  or  Timbuctoo, 
and  at  last  there  were  so  many  new  dances 
ousting  one  another  so  quickly  that  the  whole 
thing  grew  wearisome.  It  was  easy  to  find 
a  roomful  of  good  tango  dancers,  for  example, 
who  were  unable  to  pair  off  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  their  steps,  and  these  differences 
had  been  invented  by  professionals  who 
wanted  to  be  unique.  There  was  certain  to 
be  a  revolt  against  the  professional,  and  it 
has  come.  People  who  want  to  dance  refuse 
to  go  where  they  will  be  abashed  by  a  few 
agile  young  people  who  were  behind  ribbon 
counters  and  typewriters  a  year  ago  and  who 
now  call  themselves  professionals  on  the 
ground  of  a  few  weeks'  special  practice  in 
a  back  bedroom.  The  New  York  Sun  tells  us 
of  a  tea-room  opened  at  one  of  the  most 
popular  resorts  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were 
scores  of  patronesses  from  Newport,  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  and  other  neighboring  places. 
Two  well-known  professional  ballroom  dancers 
were  to  dance  for  a  dollar  admission,  and  a 
cup  of  tea  was  included.  The  dancers  danced 
away  quite  merrily  for  three  afternoons,  but 
virtue  in  this  case  was  its  own  reward.  The 
highest  attendance  was  six  persons,  and  they 
came  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  dancers 
were  so  discouraged  that  they  refused  to 
appear. 


Mr.  Marion  Reedy,  the  ever-delightful 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Mirror,  has  chosen  an 
inauspicious  time  for  a  vacation  in  Europe, 
but  at  least  we  are  likely  to  get  some  enter- 
taining letters  while  he  is  in  that  smitten 
continent.  Mr.  Reedy  tells  us  something 
about  the  flight  of  the  millionaires,  and  this 
musl  indeed  have  been  an  amusing  spectacle, 
since  there  is  nothing  on  earth  quite  so  ludi- 
crously and  pathetically  helpless  as  a  penni- 
less millionaire.  Observing  his  antics  under 
circumstances  where  letters  of  credit  have 
about  as  much  value  as  scraps  of  yesterday's 
newspaper,  we  begin  to  see  how  much  of  his 
manhood  and  his  virility  the  average  million- 
aire has  transferred  to  his  money-bags  and 
how  invertebrate  he  becomes  the  moment  he 
is  deprived  of  their  support.  He  is  much  like 
a  man  whose  legs  have  been  suddenly  cut  off 
below  the  knees.  Most  other  men,  says  Mr. 
Reedy,  are  used  to  being  broke,  and  when 
such  tribulation  comes  to  them  they  act 
nal  rally  and  to  the  manner  born.  They  have 
been  there  before.  But  imagine  the  poor 
millionaire  who  finds  for  the  first  time  in  his 
lif  :  that  he  can  write  anything  he  pleases  upon 
a  piece  of  paper,  decorate  it  with  signatures' 
■  .:  ..  endorsements  to  his  heart's  content  and 
it  u-mains  a  piece  of  paper,  and  nothing 
Like    Goliath    when    David   slung   the 


stone  into  his  forehead  such  a  thing  had  never 
entered  his  head  before,  and  so  we  may  pic- 
ture the  poor  millionaires  wandering  around 
like  damned  souls  and  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  a  world  that  paid  no  attention  to 
checks  or  promissory  notes. 


"Like  all  women  in  governing  positions  the 
queen  is  priest-ridden."  These  words  are 
quoted  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  who  is  said  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  Whether 
Queen  Mary  is  actually  priest-ridden  can  be 
a  matter  of  no  more  than  academic  interest 
to  Americans,  but  is  it  true  that  "all  women 
in  governing  positions"  are  afflicted  in  this 
way?  And  what  is  meant  by  a  governing  po- 
sition? Does  the  writer  refer  only  to  queens 
and  empresses,  or  does  he  include  wives, 
who  also  are  notoriously  in  governing  po- 
sitions ? 

That  Queen  Mary  is  priest-ridden  is  evi- 
dent enough.  Moreover,  she  thinks  that  every 
one  else  is,  too.  When  she  discovered  that 
the  music-hall  stage  fell  somewhat  short  of 
her  own  pattern  of  the  proprieties  she 
promptly  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  requested  him  to  rectify  that  little 
matter.  Probably  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  about 
as  much  power  over  the  music-hall  stage  as 
he  had  over  the  moon,  and  that  the  great 
masses  of  people  would  view  his  interference 
with  contemptuous  amusement.  The  English 
church  dignitary  is  almost  invariably  a  Tory, 
and  as  such  is  regarded  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  a  sort  of  innocuous  public  enemy 
who  is  allowed  to  exist  as  an  interesting 
historical   survival   like   Temple   Bar. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  sort  of  alliance 
between  women  and  clergymen,  and  this  is 
much  more  pronounced  in  Europe  than  it  is 
here.  Probably  it  accounts  for  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  suffrage  that  is  found  in  the 
Old  World,  where  there  is  a  general  disin- 
clination to  fortify  church  influence  by  giving 
political  power  to  women  who  would  cer- 
tainly be  victims  of  clerical  influence.  That 
there  is  now  an  almost  universal  hatred  of 
clericalism  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  not 
usually  said,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  fact, 
and  this  hatred  is  strong  among  the  demo- 
cratic masses  of  Europe,  who  rightly  look 
upon  clericalism,  and  especially  upon  the 
clerical  caste,  as  their  enemy. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  tells  us  something 
about  manners  in  the  early  Victorian  days, 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  were  very 
bad.  In  1810  a  young  woman  in  New  York's 
best  society  refused  to  spend  the  winter  in 
New  York  because,  being  lately  betrothed, 
she  must  wear  a  large  miniature  of  the  young 
gentleman  around  her  neck  and  endure  coarse 
and  embarrassing  jokes  whenever  she  ap- 
peared. 

General  Washington  may  be  seen,  in  the 
pencil  sketches  by  John  Trumbull,  comfortably 
sitting  in  church  with  his  arm  around  a  young 
woman's  waist,  nor  was  she  kith  or  kin  to 
him.  Read  the  familiar  memoirs  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV,  infer  carefully  what  the  man- 
ners and  conversation  must  then  have  been, 
and  ask  yourself  seriously  how  comfortable 
you  would  have  felt  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  early  Victorians  thought  these  man- 
ners unfit  for  the  presence  of  a  young  girl, 
They  adjusted  their  demeanor  to  shield  her. 
In  consequence  there  arose  from  the  court  of 
Victoria  an  expectation  of  decorum,  serene 
and  assured,  for  every  man  or  woman  of  sen- 
sitive fibre.  A  winnowing  wind,  with  quiet, 
gleaning  hand  of  selection  and  rejection, 
passed  over  all  England  and  America,  through 
every  drawing-room,  across  every  printing 
press,  gently  up  and  down  the  thorough- 
fare. 

No  one  even  smoked  on  the  streets.  With- 
out outcry  or  indignation  the  change  was 
wrought,  and  decent  people  could  go  about 
unabashed.  Of  course  indecency  and  cruelty, 
barbarism  and  selfishness  did  not  suddenly  die. 
They  lived,  and  thought  the  change  an  awful 
bore.  Delicacy,  sympathy,  civilization,  and 
generosity  were  the  accepted  standard,  and 
those  who  by  nature  had  them  or  longed  to 
have  them  found  encouragement  all  about. 
So  the  early  Victorians  impressed  propriety 
upon   the  rising  generation  of  mid-Victorians. 

Do  the  surviving  late- Victorians,  the  pres- 
ent still  young  generation  of  grandparents, 
realize  that  around  them  moves  and  works  a 
whole  generation  which  does  not  know  Emer- 
son, never  read  Tennyson,  has  not  heard  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  despises  George  Eliot  ? 
Every  book  which  inspired  the  mid-Victorians 
is  "outworn,"  it  is  "a  back  number"  to  the 
post- Victorians.  What  have  they  read?  They 
may  have  read  Trollope,  George  Meredith, 
and  Thomas  Hardy,  those  doubting  late-Vic- 
torians. Many  of  them  have  read  nothing 
published  before  1890,  and  practically  none 
go  back  of  1870.  This  means  that  they  have 
read  chiefly  what  is  expounded  by  Wells, 
Shaw,  Chesterton,  Galsworthy,  and  Masefield, 
not  to  mention  Robert  W.  Chambers.  .  .  . 
How  will  Wells,  Shaw,  and  Galsworthy  do  for 
rulers  of  life?  What  laws  do  they  expound? 
What   inspirations   do   they  offer? 


There 


are 

attractive 

Places 

of 

Resort 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation . 
Golf.     Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt.  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


One  Oxford  boy  handed  in  the  following 
in  an  examination  paper  in  United  States  his- 
tory: ''General  Braddock  was  killed  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  had  three  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  a  fourth  went  through 
his  clothes." 


Sir  George  Warrender,  who  was  once 
obliged  to  put  off  a  dinner  party  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  sat 
down  to  a  haunch  of  venison  by  himself,  said 
to  the  butler  while  eating:  "John,  this  will 
make  capital  hash  tomorrow."  "Yes,  Sir 
George."  replied  the  servant,  "if  you  leave 
off  now." 


Examined  on  history  at  West  Point, 
Whistler  failed  to  recall  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  "Suppose,"  said  the 
exasperated  instructor,  "you  were  to  go  out  to 
dinner  and  the  company  began  to  talk  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  you,  a  West  Point  man, 
were  asked  the  date  of  the  battle ;  what 
would  you  do?"  "Do?"  was  the  reply. 
"Why,  I  should  refuse  to  associate  with 
people  who  could  talk  of  such  things  at  din- 
ner !" 


With  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  his  kind 
the  food  faddist  harangued  the  mob  on  the 
marvelous  results  to  be  obtained  from  chew- 
ing soap  and  eating  nut  butter.  "Friends," 
he  cried,  swelling  visibly  and  clapping  his 
chest,  "two  years  ago  I  was  a  walking  skele- 
ton— a  haggard,  miserable  wreck.  What  do 
you  suppose  brought  about  this  great  change 
in  me?"  He  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words.  Then  a  voice  rose  from  among  his 
listeners  :      "Wot    change  ?" 


The  prisoner  had  been  called  to  the  bar 
and  had  informed  the  judge  that  owing  to 
lack  of  funds  he  was  not  represented  by 
counsel.  "In  that  case,"  said  the  judge,  "the 
state  will  provide  a  counsel  for  you.  Sitting 
over  there  on  the  first  bench  are  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Tompkins,  and  Mr.  White,  and  there  is 
another  lawyer  out  in  the  hall.  Whom  do 
you  want  to  represent  you?"  The  prisoner 
looked  the  three  lawyers  over  very  carefully 
and  turning  to  the  judge  said  :  "If  it  is  all 
the  same  to  you,  your  honor,  I  think  I'll  take 
a  chance  on  the  fellow  in  the  hall." 


Ex-President  Taft,  at  a  luncheon  in  Prince- 
ton, described  the  diet  whereby  he  had  re- 
duced his  weight  seventy-five  pounds.  "It  has 
been  an  easy  diet,"  he  ended;  "just  green 
vegetables,  non-fat  meats,  and  acid  fruits. 
An  easy  diet,  and  it  makes  me  feel  as  light 
and  airy  as  the  little  man  in  the  trolley  car. 
A  little  wisp  of  a  man  jumped  up  in  a 
crowded  car  and  gallantly  offered  his  seat  to 
a  large,  stout,  comely  woman.  She  acknowl- 
edged with  a  pleasant  smile  his  low  bow  and 
polite  offer.  Then  she  said :  'Thanks,  so 
very  much — but  where  did  you  get  up  from?"  " 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk  Braxfield  was  a 
man  of  few  words  and  of  strong  business 
habits,  and,  consequently,  when  he  courted 
his  second  wife,  he  said  to  her:  "Lizzie,  I'm 
looking  out  for  a  wife,  and  I  thought  you  just 
the  person  to  suit  me.  Let  me  have  your  an- 
swer on  or  off  tomorrow,  and  nae  mair  aboot 
it."  The  lady  next  day  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Shortly  after  the  marriage  Lord  Brax- 
field's  butler  came  to  him  to  give  up  his  situa- 
tion because  he  could  not  bear  her  ladyship's 
continual  scolding.  "Man,"  Braxfield  ex- 
claimed, "ye've  little  to  complain  of ;  ye  may 
be  thankfu'  ye're  no  married  to  her." 


M.  Rouzier  Dorcieres  of  Paris,  who  has 
fought  many  duels  and  directed  over  200 
others,     enjoys    telling    the     following    story : 

i    Two   gentlemen   who   had   decided   to   settle   a 

I  quarrel  on  the  field  of  honor  betook  them- 
selves with  their  seconds  to  a  quiet  country 
spot,  where  they  would  be  free  from  re- 
porters, photographers,  and  spectators,  and 
where  the  only  witnesses  would  be  some  cows 
peaceably  grazing  in  the  field.  While  the 
necessary    preliminaries    were    being    carried 

•  out  the  farmer  on  whose  land  they  were 
rushed  up.     "Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 

1  "hut  is  it  a  sword  or  pistol  duel?"  "Sword. 
But  what  difference  can  that  make  to  you?" 
"Well,  you  see,  if  it  was  with  pistols,  I'd  want 
to  take  the  cows  in  first." 


Many  years  ago,  when  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Bealty  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Sacramento,  a 
client  came  in  for  advice.  He  said  he  had 
hired  a  horse  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town, 
for  a  dollar,  but  when  he  had  returned  the 
liveryman  asked  for  a  dollar  more.  "What 
for?"  the  client  had  asked.  "For  the  ride 
back."  The  young  lawyer  gave  some  instruc- 
tions, which  the  client  followed.  A  little  later 
I  he  went  to  the  liveryman  and  asked  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  hire  a  horse  to  go 
to  Woodland.  "Five  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 
The  client  hired  the  team  and  went  to  Wood- 


land. When  he  returned  he  rode  home  with 
a  friend.  He  went  to  the  stable  and  paid 
the  keeper  five  dollars.  "Where  is  my  horse 
and  carriage?"  asked  the  owner.  "In  Wood- 
land,"   was    the    unconcerned    reply. 


Admiral  Sir  Hedworth  Meux,  still  fa- 
miliarly known  in  the  British  service  as 
"Lucky  Lambton,"  for  two  years  commanded 
the  royal  yacht,  and  once  had  occasion  to  re- 
veal to  King  Edward  how  little  thought  of 
in  the  services  was  the  lavishly  awarded  Vic- 
torian Order.  A  yachtsman  had  forced  him- 
self on  the  late  king's  attention  at  Cowes. 
"Do  you  know  that  man?"  his  majesty  asked. 
"I'm  afraid  I  do,"  said  Admiral  Lambton. 
"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  "Not  much, 
sir  ;  in  fact,  he's  a  bounder."  "I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that,"  the  king  replied,  "because  I  have 
just  made  him  a  member  of  the  Victorian 
Order."  "Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  the  admiral 
chuckled.     "It  serves  him  right !" 


When  Bob  Ingersoll  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
law  practice  in  Peoria  the  colonel  happened 
to  have  as  his  client  a  young  and  buxom 
widow.  The  opposing  counsel  was  the  late 
Jonathan  K.  Cooper,  as  stanch  a  Presbyterian 
as  he  was  an  able  lawyer.  At  the  close  of 
the  evidence  Mr.  Cooper  arose  and  made  a 
splendid  argument  on  his  side  of  the  case, 
closing  by  saying  that  his  legal  opponent  was 
prejudiced  when  it  came  to  defending  beauti- 
ful women.  After  the  venerable  Presbyterian 
closed.  Colonel  Ingersoll  arose  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  slowly  and  solemnly  com- 
menced as  follows:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  is  correct.  I 
do  have  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of  beautiful 
women.  I  love  the  fireside  about  which  play 
beautiful  children,  presided  over  by  a  smiling, 
beautiful  mother.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  would  rather — much  rather 
— if  I  had  my  choice,  be  in  hell  fifteen 
minutes,  sitting  on  a  hard  wooden  bench  be- 
side a  woman  as  beautiful  as  Cleopatra,  than 
to  reside  a  lifetime  in  heaven  singing  psalms 
with  Jonathan  K.  Cooper."  Ingersoll  won  the 
suit. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Mary's  Animal  Show. 
Mary    had    a   little    lamb — 

'Twas  Persian — on  her  coat; 
She  also   had  a  mink  or  two 

About    her    dainty   throat; 
A   hird    of   paradise,    a  tern, 

And   ermine  made  the   hat 
That    perched    at    jaunty    angle 

On  her  coiffure,  largely  "rat." 
Her  tiny  boots  were  sable  topped, 

Her  gloves  were  muskrat,   too, 
Her  muff  had  heads  and  tails  of  half 

The  "critters"   in  the  Zoo, 
And  when  she  walked  abroad,  I  ween, 

She    feared    no    wintry   wind ; 
At  keeping  warm,  'twas  plain  to  see, 

She    had    all    Nature    "skinned." 

— National   Humane  Review. 


•What  Next. 
What  of  the    styles    for  next  season? 

What  sort  of  hats  shall  we  wear? 
What  modes  will  show  signs  of  reason? 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  hair? 
What  startling  dance  will  enthrall  us? 

What  game  of  cards  shall  we  play? 
What  new  disease   must  befall   us? 

What  sort  of  clubs  will  hold  sway? 
What  brand-new  microbes  will  hurt  us? 

What  former  faiths  go  adrift? 
What  new    reforms   will  divert   us? 

What  shall   we  try  to   uplift? 

— The   Club-Fellow. 


War  Horrors  on  Broadway. 
There  is  gloom  in  the  gilded   rathskeller; 

There  is  woe  in  the  lobsterine  lane, 
And   the   swell    caravansary    dweller 
Daily   sobs,    "Am   I  living  in  vain? 
Life's  a  horrible   fraud 
If  this  war  that's  abroad 
Should  cut  off  the  supply  of  champagne!" 

In  those  delicate   little  night   parties 

Where  they  serve  you  poulet  a  la  reine 
And    the   state  of  your   appetite   hearty's 
And  you  thirst  like  an  African  plain, 
Persons    dreadfully    dry 
Simply  suffer  and  sigh 
As  the  waiter  remarks,   "No  champagne!" 

I  met  Lottie  and  Dottie  and  Tottie 

Of  the  chorus    (and  none  of  'em   plain) 
And    their    faces   were    horribly    spotty 

And  they  said,  "Why,  it's  dryer  than  Maine!" 
War  is  worse   than  it's   said 
When   a    lady   unfed 
Hears    the  chilling   remark,    "No   champagne!" 

Call  a  halt  on  the  abstinent  Kaiser! 

Call  a  halt  on  this  war  on  the  Main! 
Shall  we  suffer  the  loss  of  the  geyser 
That   bedewed    us   with   stimulant    rain? 
Shall  embargoes  and  sich 
Make  the  poor  and  the  rich 
Daily  die  for  the  lack  of  champagne? 

Mr.  Wilson!      This  crisis   is  serious 
(As  most  crises  are,  I  maintain). 
For  the  hosts  of  the  White  Way  imperious 
Will  not  bear  a  tyrannical  chain. 
Tell   the   nations,    O    friend! 
All    embargoes    must   end 
When    the    cargoes   concerned    are   champagne! 
— New    York   World. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Isobcl  Strong  and  Mr. 
Edward  Salisbury  Field  took  place  Saturday  at  the 
home  in  Los  GatOS  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Cool. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Os- 
borne. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field  will  reside  in  Monte- 
cito. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Brooks  was  hostess  at  bridge-tea 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 
Street. 

Lieutenant  Irving  Hall  Mayfiekl.  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Mayfield  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mrs.  Charles  Humphreys  and  Mrs.  Milton  El- 
liott gave  a  dance  Thursday  evening  at  the  Officers' 
(  lul>  at  the  Presidio.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
Of  Mrs.  Humphreys's  parents.  Judge  Selden 
Kingsbury    and    Mrs.    Kingsbury,   of   Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Frank  McCoy  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  the  dansant  Monday  afternoon  at  her 
home  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Woodward,  U.  S.  N., 
was  host  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  recently, 
when  a  dozen    friends  enjoyed   his  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Ansel  Robinson  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  given  by  Mrs. 
Clara    Darling  at  her   home  on   Clay   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Friday  even- 
ing at  their  home   in    P>urlingame. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolff  was  host  at  a  stag  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  his  home  on  Jackson  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Dr.  Herbert  Allen, 
whose  wedding  to  Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  will  take 
place  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McNab  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Broadway.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Sefior  Horatio  Anasagasti,  commissioner 
from  Argentina  "to  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional   Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a  din- 
ner at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club  Tuesday 
evening,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  dance  Saturday  evening,  September  7, 
at   their    home   in  Montecito. 

Miss  Enid  Foster  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  home  on  Jackson  Street 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.   Eldridge  Green. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
their  son,   Mr.    Osgood   Hooker,  Jr. 

Miss  Evelyn  Palmer  was  hostess  at  a  dance 
Friday  evening  at  the  home  on  Devisadero  Street 
of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister.  Lieutenant  George 
Alexander  Spcer,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Speer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  an  informal  tea  Saturday  afternoon 
at    the    Palace    Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  party  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  at  Menlo  Park.  The  affair  was 
to   celebrate    the   birthday   of   her  little   son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  gave  a  dance  at 
their  home  in  Piedmont  Friday  evening,  when 
they  entertained  the  young  friends  of  their  daugh- 
ter,   Miss    Elizabeth    Adams. 

Mrs.  George  Haney  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  Tuesday,  given  by  Mrs.  Ernest  L. 
Heuter  at  her  home  in   Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  Harold  Mann  gave  an  informal  tea  at  her 
home  on    Lake  Street   Thursday  afternoon. 

Miss  Ethel  Bacon  of  Kentucky  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  bridge-tea  given  Wednesday  after- 
noon by    her  sister,    Mrs    Graeme  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  J  esse  Dent  Grant  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Monday  afternoon  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
W.    S.    Chapman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  entertained  a  num- 
ber  <>f  younjj  people  at  a  dance  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Iliggins  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  John  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Ross  in  honor  of  Miss  Bernice 
Bromwcll,  wIkisl-  wedding  to  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Jr..  will  take  place  some  time  this  month. 

Mi-  Ethel  Palmanteer  has  issued  invitations  to 
n    reception   Wednesday  afternoon,   September   10, 

at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  ..f  Mrs.  William 
May  dock    Fillmore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  entertained  a  num- 
i  Friends  .11  dinnet  Monday  evening  at  Shasta 
Springs,    where   they   are   spending  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hcimann,  Jr..  was  hostess  at  an 
informal  bridge-luncheon  Tuesday  :a  her  home  on 
Gougft  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
nnd  bridge  partj  rhursday  evening  at  their  home 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Jam  was  the  complimented  k"<-"^ 

at    :'    ' neon     rhursday    given    by    her    daughter, 

Mis.  Talbol  Walker,  al  the  Santa  Rarhara  Coun- 
try <  lub. 

Mr.  Grattan  Phillips  was  hosl  at  an  informal 
dance    Friday    evening    at     his    home    on     Vallejo 

1  i  c   affah    wa     in    1 i    Miss    Marian 

1   "  '■    ■'■  ho         edding    to    I  i<  ut<  nanl    I  lharles    K. 
11     I  V,     will    take    place    s.imc   time    this 

II.    Hltll. 

Mrs.    John    Bakci    was    the    complimented    guest 

a'    »  "1al  nl   tea    Wednesday    aft n 

■.■  n   bj    Ml  ■■.  Joseph   Desmond. 
Miss    Helen    Johnson    entertained    a    number    ■•( 
i    ends  at  a  dance  Thursday  evening  at   the  home 

Calif i.i    Street    ■•!'    her    parents,    Dr.    lames 

i    and     Mrs.    Ward. 

■I:-.    William   G,    Henshau    and    Miss    Florence 


Henshaw  gave   a   reception    Saturday   afternoon    at 
their    home    in    Santa    Barbara. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Ethel  Mary  Crocker  and  Mr.  William  W. 
Crocker  have  returned  from  Europe  and  have 
joined  their  father,  Air.  William  H.  Crocker,  in 
Burlingame.  Mrs.  Crocker  was  detained  in  Lon- 
don by  the  illness  of  her  younger  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  who  is  now  convalescent  and  able 
to  return  home  as  soon  as  reservations  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  spent  the  week- 
end at  their  country  home  in  Yolo  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  will  soon  give 
up    their    home   in    Oakland    to    reside    in   this   city. 

Mrs.  William  Wallace  Mein  has  joined  her 
father,    Mr.    Gardner  Williams,   in    Monterey. 

Miss  Edith  Treanor  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William    Sproule. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Jorgensen  have  decided 
to  reside  in  the  East,  as  Mr.  Jorgensen  will  con- 
tinue his  architectural  studies  at  the  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Technology.  The  war  in  Europe 
has  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  original  plan 
of  residing  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Jorgensen  ex- 
pected to   attend   the   Beaux  Arts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Hanchett  and  their 
family  have  returned  from  their  seaside  home  at 
Capitola  and  are  again  occupying  their  residence 
on  Washington  Street.  The  Misses  Lucy  and 
Alice  Hanchett  will  resume  their  studies  at  Miss 
Ransom's  school  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  with  Miss  Ruby  Bond  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Watkyns  arrived  last  week  from 
Pasadena  and  has  since  been  visiting  her  father, 
Mr.    Albert    P.    Redding. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Hoffacker  and  Mis.  E.  G.  Rodolph 
left  last  week  for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend 
several  months  with   relatives. 

A  large  number  of  people  from  this  city  and 
the  peninsula  are  in  Monterey,  where  they  will 
remain  over  the  holidays.  Among  them  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Douglas  Whitman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs.  William  D.  Neilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  and  Miss  Laura  Bates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  D.  Baldwin  and  their 
grandchildren.  Miss  Evelyn  McGaw  and  Master 
Baldwin  McGaw,  sailed  Tuesday  on  the  Laconic 
for  home  after  a  brief  visit  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Percival  Macdonald  and 
their  children  have  moved  from  Oakland  to  this 
city  and  are  established  in  a  house  on  Clay 
Street,    where  they  will   reside  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Pigott  and  their  little 
daughter  returned  Monday  to  their  home  in  Sac- 
ramento after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  G.  F.  Ashton  and 
Miss   Helen   Ashton. 

Mr.  Matt  Savage  Walton  has  arrived  from  his 
home  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  has  joined 
his  fiance,  Miss  Lillias  Wheeler,  at  the  country 
home  on  the  McCloud  River  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  will  sail  September 
8  from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  spending 
the  past  five  months.  Mr.  Dutton,  who  returned 
a  few  weeks  ago,  has  recently  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.    Pope    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Glass  and  their  children 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Berkeley  after 
having    spent    the    summer   at    Napa    Soda    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Morse  will  soon  close  their 
home  in  San  Jose  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
this  city.  They  have  rented  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Robert   Bentley. 

Miss  Mattie  Neilson  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Idaho  after  a  visit  with  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Joseph    Leroy    Neilson. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
an   operation    for  appendicitis. 

Captain  Charles  Minor  Goodall,  Mrs.  Goodall, 
and  Miss  Helen  Goodall  arrived  on  the  Celtic  from 
London,  and  have  returned  home  after  a  few 
months'    travel    in    Europe. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Allen  and  Miss  Dorothy  Allen  have 
returned  from  New  York  and  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Raas  at  their  home  in  San  An- 
SL'lmo. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope after  an  absence  of  several  months.  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  Sanborn  spent  a  few  days  recently  in 
Pleasanton  as  the  guests  of   Mrs.   Hearst. 

Miss  Lillian  Bacon  is  en  route  to  her  home  in 
Louisville  after  an  extended  visit  with  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme 
Macdonald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Hutchinson  have  re- 
turned   from    an    automobile    trip. 

Mr  Francis  Carolan  left  lasl  week  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Paris,  where  lie  expected  to 
join  Mrs.  Carolan,  who  has  since  cabled  that  she 
lias  reached  London.  She  will  leave  shortly  for 
this  country,  so  Mr.  Carolan  may  abandon  his 
plan  and  await  the  arrival  of  his  wife  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Lane-Leonard  and  her  little  daughter  have 
returned  from  Wyntoon,  on  the  McCloud  River, 
where  they  spent  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Breckenridge  has  rented  the  home 
of    Mrs.   James   A.    Robinson    in    Woodside,    where 

it  is  hoped  Master  John  C.  Breckcnridge  may 
soon  recover  from  a  serious  illness  which  has  con- 
fined him  to  the  Adler  Sanatorium  during  the  past 
month. 

Mr.  Rnli.it  Hayes  Smith  returned  lasl  week 
from  New  Y.irk,  where  he  lias  been  since  his  ar- 
rival   from    Europe.      lie    joined    Mrs.    Smith    and 


their  little  son  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  spent 
the    week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Cranston  Chambcrlin 
and  their  infant  son  have  returned  to  their  home 
in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  Fuller  are  on  a  trip 
through  Southern  California.  They  will  stop  en 
route  at  Del  Monte,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  after  a 
summer    spent    in    Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  with 
Mrs.  John  H.  Robinson  at  Oro  Cobre  Lodge,  in 
the    Yuba    River   region. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have  rented  the 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker 
and    will  spend    the  winter  months  in   town, 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nut- 
tall  have  returned  from  Monterey,  where  they 
have   been   spending  the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  with  their  son, 
Edward,  Jr.,  and  daughter,  Miss  Helen,  have  re- 
turned from  a  month's  outing  on  the  McCloud 
River    and    are   at   the   Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  Gardner  will  leave  today  for  her 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  a  two  months' 
visit  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Findley. 
Mrs.  Gardner  will  stop  en  route  at  Fort  Flagler, 
Washington,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  sister 
Mrs.  Harold  Cloke,  wife  of  Captain  Cloke,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  accompanied  her  to  this  city  in  June, 
when    Mrs.    Findley    was    seriously    ill. 

Captain  William  F.  Hase,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
has  left  for  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  will 
assume  the  duties  of  assistant  to  the  chief  of 
the    Coast   Artillery    Corps. 

Major  George  H.  R.  Gosman,  Medical  Corps,  is 
in  command  of  the  hospital  on  Alcatraz  Island. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  R.  Day  will  sail 
on  the  transport  leaving  October  5  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Bowen,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  made  a  junior  aviator  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant. 

Captain  Albin  B.  Barber,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
will  relieve  Captain  Herbert  J.  Brees,  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  as  recorder  for  the  Army  Retiring  Board. 

Captain  E.  R.  Tilton,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  is 
again    on   duty   at    Fort   Win  field   Scott. 

Mrs.  Frank  Freyer  (formerly  Miss  Engrassia 
Critcher)  has  taken  an  apartment  in  San  Diego, 
where  she  will  be  joined  shortly  by  her  husband. 
Lieutenant  Frank  Freyer,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  on 
duty   in    Mexican   waters. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  and  Major 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Wales  are  planning  to  leave  in  a 
few   days    for   Del    Monte. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Francis  Pryor  are  again 
at  their  home  on  Yerba  Buena  Island  after  a 
month's   outing   in    the   Yuba    River   country. 

Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills  has  been  de- 
tailed as  a  member  and  Major  William  R.  Smith 
as  recorder  of  the  Retiring  Board  at  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Lamoureux  are 
leaving  this  week  for  Fort  Casey,  Washington. 
Major  Lamoureux  has  been  transferred  from  Fort 
Baker   to   command    Fort    Casey. 

Major  Frank  Ferguson  will  sail  for  Manila  on 
the  transport  leaving  October  5. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Clark  are  sailing  on 
October  5   for  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Omar  Bundy  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  given 
the    command  of   the    Sixteenth    Infantry. 

Captain  Louis  R.  Ball,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
on  leave  of  absence,  is  at  the  Letterman  General 
Hospital. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  formerly  Miss 
Grace   Spreckels. 

-»*»- 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  Vin- 
cent (formerly  Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman)  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 

—+f~ 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Mc- 
Nab (formerly  Miss  Jane  Wickersham)  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


The  home  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Dunlop  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son. 


Kesai,  one  of  the  most  famous  caricaturists 
of  Japan  during  the  reign  of  the  print  artists, 
is  better  known  and  appreciated  in  Paris  to- 
day than  he  is  in  Tokyo.  Kesai  was  born  in 
1761  and  died  in  1810.  One  of  his  famous 
prints,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Yedo  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Myonin  in  Kanda  can  still 
be  seen  at  this  temple.  He  was  extremely 
versatile,  producing  many  volumes  of  por- 
traits of  famous  men  and  battles,  fish  and 
insects,  grasses  and  trees,  but  his  sketch 
books  depicting  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  times  are  among  the  treasures  he  has  left, 
full  of  motion  and  humor.  Later  on  in  life 
he  gave  up  the  work  of  a  print  artist  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Daimyo  of  Fukui, 
Matsudaira,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  painting,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  far  above  the  work  of  the  vulgar 
print  artists.  But  il  is  as  a  sketch  artist  that 
he  is  now  known  and  appreciated. 


David  Bispham  will  sing  as  a  free  lance 
during  the  approaching  season  in  concerts 
and    all-English    lecture   recitals. 


A  young  lady  of  education  and  refinement, 
speaking  French,  German,  and  English,  would 
like  to  be  a  companion  to  a  young  or  elderly 
lady.  Traveling  preferred.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.    "E.   Z.   G.,"  care  of  Argonaut. 


"Why  the  Pope  Opposed  Gas. 
Gas  and  electric  lights  in  Rome  were  a 
long  time  in  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
Vatican,  and  it  was  due  to  the  untiring  ef-i 
forts  of  an  English  engineer  that  the  Pontifl1 
finally  gave  the  former  method  of  illumina- 
tion the  seal  of  his  approval.  In  1S44  the 
Englishman  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  society.  After  a  time  he 
asked  for  an  audience  of  the  Pope — Gregory 
XVI — in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  set  up 
gas  works  in  the  Eternal  City.  His  reception 
at  the  Vatican  was  not  flattering  to  his  hopes 
"I  don't  understand,"  said  the  Pontiff,  "how 
you  can  submit  to  me  a  proposal  so  inimica 
to  the  interests  of  the  church."  The  en- 
gineer was  taken  back  (says  the  Londor 
Standard),  but  replied  that  he  really  coulc 
not  see  what  bearing  gas  lighting  coulc 
have  on  Catholicism.  "It  has  a  very  direct 
bearing,"  said  the  Pope.  "The  faithful  are 
in  the  habit  of  burning  wax  candles  before 
the  image  of  the  Madonna.  What  do  yov. 
think  would  become  of  the  custom  when  the> 
saw  far  more  brilliant  lights  in  their  home; 
and  in  the  streets  !"  So  the  introduction  ol 
gas  came  to  a  standstill.  But  Popes  are  nol 
immortal,  and  Gregory  XVI  was  succeedec 
by  Pius  IX,  who  brought  more  modern  idea; 
into  the  Vatican,  and  the  discussion  of  th( 
gas  question  would  have  been  forthwith  taker 
up  again  had  not  the  Revolution  given  hin 
something  far  more  serious  to  think  about 
However,  after  his  return  to  Rome  in  1852 
he  reopened  the  question,  and  two  years  lat; 
gas  lighting  was  inaugurated  in  Rome 
Prince  Doria  Pamphiti  gave  a  soiree  in  hi; 
palace  on  the  Corso,  when  his  winter  gardei 
was  turned  into  a  fairyland  by  lighting  200( 
gas  jets.  But  another  struggle  was  destine! 
to  arise  between  the  gas  company  and  th> 
Vatican.  This  time  it  was  no  longer  a  (pies 
tion  of  using  gas  in  the  Roman  churches,  bu 
electricity.  Several  parishes  asked  to  havi 
it,  and  several  families  who  had  undertake! 
to  keep  lamps  perpetually  burning.  The  vica 
of  Rome,  Cardinal  Parocchi,  proved  to  be  a 
hostile  to  progress  as  Gregory  XVI  had  been 
and  the  affair  hung  fire  till  his  death.  Tin 
first  act  of  his  successor  was  to  remove  th< 
embargo,  and  along  with  it  the  other  unde 
which  the  older  system  of  gas  lighting  ha< 
always  labored. 


Beginning  with  the  present  season,  Chaun 
cey  Olcott  will  be  under  the  direct  manage 
ment  of  Henry  Miller  and  Klaw  &  Erlangei 
This  year  Mr.  Olcott  is  to  appear  in  "Th 
Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  a  new  play  writtei 
especially  for  him  by   Rachel   Crothers. 


Young  lady  of  culture  and  refinement  de 
sires  position  as  visiling  companion  to  semi 
invalid  or  elderly  lady.  Or  act  as  chaperon 
and  companion  to  motherless  young  gir' 
References  exchanged.  Address  "S.  M.,"  Ar 
gonaut  office. 


Mme.  Giacoma  Minkowski  of  the  Vo 
Schuch  Minkowski  School  of  Opera,  Dres 
den,  will  take  a  limited  number  of  pupil 
during  her  stay.  Studio,  room  1004,  Kohle 
&  Chase  Bldg.     Tuesday  and  Friday,   9  to   1. 


For  Sale — A  Grand  Piano,  mahogany, 
case,  almost  new,  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Phone  West  3683,  or  call  at  3127 
Washington  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BR1ARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,   OREGON. 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Gymnasium.  For  cat- 
alogue address 

THE    SD3TER    BTTPERIOE, 
Bt.    Helena    Hall. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Secretary  of  State  Jordan  has  refused  to 
place  proposed  San  Francisco  legislation  on 
the  November  state  election  ballot  and  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  issue  a  writ 
directing  how  this  legislation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  to  be  submitted  on  a  separate  bal- 
lot, in  which  case  it  will  necessitate  ■  two 
ballot-boxes  in  each  booth. 


Properly  occupied  by  apartment  houses  at 
Castro  and  Market  Streets  was  acquired  for 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel  purposes  Tuesday,  the 
first  purchase  of  any  considerable  moment. 
It  was  bought  of  H.  Peters  for  $72,000. 
Other  property-owners  have  expressed  satis- 
faction at  the  appraisements  made  of  their 
property,  and  say  they  are  willing  to  sell 
rather  than  go  through  the  cost  of  condemna- 
tion  proceedings.       

Following  a  conference  on  Tuesday  with 
Ferdinand  Daneo,  consul-general  for  Italy  at 
this  port,  and  with  four  representatives  of  in- 
dependent fish  concerns,  United  States  Attor- 
ney John  W.  Preston  announced  that  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  investigation  would  be  con- 
ducted into  all  the  alleged  illegal  acts  of  the 
local   fish    trusi.  

James  S.  Hogue,  convicted  Southern  Pa- 
cific train  bandit,  has  been  denied  probation 
;and  will  serve  ten  years  in  San  Quentin 
■Prison.  William  Nichols,  probation  officer, 
said  in  court  that  he  could  not  find  that 
'Hogue  deserved  probation,  on  account  of 
violence  he  used  during  the  hold-up  and  be- 
cause of  a  previous  crime  of  which  he  is 
believed  guilty.  He  recommended  leniency  to 
Judge  Dunne.  Hogue  held  up  the  Southern 
Pacific  Coast  Limited  on  May  14  at  tunnel  5 
as   it    was   heading    for   this    city. 


Work  was  started  Saturday  on  the  beauti- 
fication  of  the  Civic  Centre.  Loam  is  being 
spread  over  the  grounds  along  McAllister,  be- 
tween Larkin  and  Polk  Streets,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  plants 
will  begin.  As  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  Civic 
Centre  grounds  are  cleared  of  litter  and 
debris  they  will  receive  the  same  treatment. 
It  is  expected  that  by  January  1  the  entire 
space  between  the  Auditorium  and  McAllister 
Street   will   be   cleared  and   planted. 


The  American-Hawaiian  freighter  Ari- 
zonan.  the  first  vessel  to  arrive  at  the  Golden 
Gate  from  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  steamed  into  port  at  noon  last  Satur- 
day. The  Arizonan  made  the  trip  from  Nor- 
folk to  San   Francisco  in  twenty-five  days. 


More  than  $101,000  has  been  taken  in  by 
the  ticket  office  at  the  Exposition  grounds 
since   less  than    a   year   ago,   when   it   was   de- 


cided that  an  admission  fee  should  be  charged 
to  the  grounds.  The  average  is  $350  daily. 
The  largest  attendance  of  the  special  event 
days  was  on  May  2,  when  18,000  persons 
passed  through  the  entrance  gates  for  the 
Ball  of  All  Nations. 


Another  stockholders'  liability  suit  against 
owners  of  stock  in  the  Ocean  Shore  Rail- 
road has  been  filed  in  the  superior  court,  the 
plaintiff  being  Clara  E.  L.  Folger,  who  sues 
as  the  holder  of  500  Ocean  Shore  bonds,  of 
a  face  value  of  $1000  each.  The  plaintiff 
names  forty-five  Ocean  Shore  stockholders  as 
defendants,  and  places  their  liability  for  her 
bonds,  which  she  says  have  defaulted,  at 
$47S,480.  

The  contract  for  constructing  the  Munici- 
pal Railway  through  the  Stockton  Street  tun- 
nel has  been  awarded  by  the  board  of  works 
to  Eaton  &  Smith  for  $9775.  This  part  of 
the  road  extends  from  Sutter  to  Sacramento 
Street.  J.  P.  Holland,  who  is  removing  the 
core  from  the  tunnel,  has  been  authorized  to 
dump  the  debris  on  Kentucky  Street  at 
Fourth,  where  a  till  is  being  made,  the  board 
agreeing  to  pay  him  twenty-five  cents  per 
cubic   yard    for   the   material. 


William  J.  McGee.  sub-treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  announces  that  $6,000,000  of 
the  $20,000,000  emergency  currency  offered 
by  the  government  to  banks  of  California  and 
Oregon  has   been  issued. 


The  time  for  filing  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  has  been  ex- 
tended on  the  city  engineer's  recommenda- 
tion to  September  30,  so  that  Eastern  con- 
tracting firms  may  have  a  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  figure  on  the  work.  The  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  the  bond  required  under 
the  state  law  to  $200,000  will  encourage 
bidding,  it  is  thought.  The  specifications  al- 
low  600  days   for  the  work. 


To  make  loans  to  its  employees  at  a  yearly 
interest  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent  in 
order  to  relieve  the  men  of  financial  worries 
and  thereby  gain  better  service  and  bring 
employer  and  employee  closer  together  is  the 
plan  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  president  of  the 
United  Railroads,  will  put  into  operation  soon. 
The   company   employs   over   3000   men. 


Ten  thousands  letters  were  received  at  the 
local  postoffice  from  Europe  on  Wednesday. 
This  is  the  second  large  batch  since  the  war 
began    in    Europe. 


Six  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for  electric  en- 
ergy furnished  in  San  Francisco  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  was  declared  on 
Wednesday  by  H.  M.  Wright,  master  in  chan- 


Real  Lubncaitor 

Mil 


OLE  HE 

ihe  Standard  Oil '/or  Moior  Cars 


It  keeps  the  motor  cool  by 
perfect  lubrication.  Dealers 
everywhere.  Ask  our  nearest 
agency  about  delivery  in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil 

Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


YOU,  MADAM,  AND  YOU,  SIR, 

ARE  CONSUMERS  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 

And  the  best  in  cocoa  is  the  justly  famous 
Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  brand. 

IMPERIAL  is  a  quality  article,  the  result  of 
a  demand  from  people  who  wanted  a  little 
better  article  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

Made  by  Ghirardelli's  own  process.  Result, 
a  rich,  delicious  product  of  the  finest  cocoa 
beans. 

Is  quickly  and  simply  made.  Highly  nutri- 
tious, easily  digested,  and  makes  an  ideal  bever- 
age morning,  noon,  and  night. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers.  Yours  will 
be  glad  to  order  it  if  he  doesn't  happen 
to  have   it   in    stock.     Say   IMPERIAL. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT.*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

In  vesications — Reports — Plans— Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG-,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  K.  Kraffl  &  Sons,  Architects 


eery,  to  be  an  unfair  rate.  He  recommended 
that  the  United  States  court  issue  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  board  of  supervisors  from 
enforcing  this  rate  until  the  matter  is  settled 
in   a  hearing  before  Judge  Van  Fleet. 


The  laundry  ordinance  enacted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  last  March  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  ousting  every  Chinese 
laundry  in  this  city  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  Judge  Seawell  on  Wednesday.  If 
the  law  had  been  constitutional  150  Chinese 
laundries  would  have  had  to  close  perma- 
nently.   

Frederick  B.  Van  Vorst,  who  has  been  in 
California  for  the  last  two  months  for  the 
Eastern  owners  of  the  United  Railroads,  will 
recommend  that  the  best  portions  of  the  So- 
lano Farms  be  taken  in  hand  and  developed. 
The  development  will  be  handled  so  that  the 
United  Railroads  will  eventually  be  able  to 
realize  on  the  $1,096,000  put  into  the  farms 
by   Patrick   Calhoun. 


Ruled  by  a  great  enchantress  and  having  no 
form  of  money,  the  Panggangs,  a  rather  re- 
cently discovered  tribe  in  a  mountainous 
jungle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  is  one  of  the  queerest  known  to 
white  men.  The  tribesmen  are  of  a  negroid 
type,  whose  social  organization  is  that  of  a 
simple  form  of  commonwealth,  and  who  are 
nomadic,  wandering  about  from  place  to  place 
in  their  dense  jungles  and  forests.  Among 
them  dwells  a  woman  whose  strange  charac- 
teristics are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Hag- 
gard's famous  "She."  The  woman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  great  enchantress.  She  is  held 
in  dread  by  the  Panggangs.  She  lives  alone 
in  a  bamboo  hut,  shaded  by  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  Ubang  tree.  Food  is  brought  her 
daily  by  the  oldest  man  or  woman  of  the 
tribe.  The  Panggangs  are  said  to  be  a  peace- 
able and  honest  people,  and  do  not,  among 
themselves,  either  fight  or  steal.  They  liter- 
ally have  no  use  for  money  for  trading  pur- 
poses, but  if  by  chance  they  get  money  they 
bury  it,  so  that  they  may  use  it  in  trading 
after  death.  After  getting  a  supply  of  food, 
they  do  no  work  whatever  until  the  supply 
is  ended.  They  eat  any  wild  creature.  These 
people  do  not  seem  to  have  any  religion,  but 
(hey  have  a  queer  belief  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  In  their  country  tigers  are 
numerous,  and  they  believe  that  sometimes 
their  relatives,  when  they  die,  become 
changed    into    tigers. 


First  Stenographer — Out  of  a  job,  are  you? 
Did  the  boss  catch  you  flirting?  Second 
Ditto — No,  I  caught  the  boss  that  way.  You 
must  come  to  our  wedding,  dear. — Boston 
Transcript. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same   management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable  : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88  First   Street 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Vplifter — I  can  see  good  in  all  things.  Pat 
— Can  you  see  good  in  a  fog? — Judge. 

"So  you  have  a  garden.  What  do  you  ex- 
pect to  raise?"  "Muscle,  my  boy." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Mr.  Wilgus  tried  to  kiss  me  last  evening." 
"How  dared  he?"  "He  didn't — I  dared  him." 
—Pittsburgh    Press. 

She — Am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  kissed? 
He— Why — er — I  don't  know.  Your  face 
seems  familiar. — Life. 

Bess — Jack  seems  perfectly  devoted  to  you. 
Why  don't  you  marry  him?  Betty — Oh,  I 
like  to  have  him  devoted  to  me; — New  York 
Sun. 

"So  you  are  taking  summer  boarders  this 
year  ?"  'Yep ;  we  didn't  have  to,  but  my 
wife  loves  to  hear  'em  talk  that  city  dialect." 
— Judge. 

"You  are  not  the  boy  who  usually  caddies 
for  me?"  "No,  sir.  I  tossed  up  wif  *im  for 
yer."  "And  you  won?"  "No!  I  lost." — 
London   Mail. 

Harry — Marry  me  and  your  smallest  wishes 
will  always  be  fulfilled.  Carrie — I  am  able  to 
do  that  myself.  What  I  want  is  a  man  who 
will  gratify  my  biggest  wishes. — Town  Topics. 

Lawyer  (in  equal  suffrage  state) — Don't 
worry,  the  jury  is  sure  to  disagree.  Prisoner 
— But     are     you     certain  ?      Lazcyer — It's     in- 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 

MaDUJ'a'turers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SEtf-PROPHJJNG  TRICYCLE  CBA1RS 
FOR  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholtsale 
and  retail  and  for  iL-nt. 
1714  Marka  Street  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2&40 
1202  S.  Main     •     -     LOS  ANGELES 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


RTSHO 

'    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "  Improved 

requlie*    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

rlenature  on  genuine: 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE-INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  istO 

PACIFIC  DEI'ARTMKNT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

TKNJAMIN*  J.  SMITH     -    -       Manager 
'J'Y  FRANCIS Asm    MgT 


iIlt_s    who    appreciate    thi.s    paper    may    give 

.r    friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 

number    f.f    the    Argonaut    will    be 

a<lf!rcss   in    any    part   of   the    world 

ipplication    to    the    Puhlishers,    207    Powell 

,     S  a  n     F ra n c i ?co,    Cal. 


evitable  ;  two  of  the  jurors  are  man  and  wife. 
— Puck. 

Hocus — It  must  be  a  terrible  thing  for  an 
opera  singer  to  realize  he  is  losing  his  voice. 
Pocits — It's  more  terrible  when  he  doesn't 
realize   it. — Judge. 

"Don't  keep  pestering  me."  "Then  you 
won't  marry  me?"  "I  wouldn't  even  be  en- 
gaged to  you  at  a  summer  resort." — Lou  is- 
ville   Courier-Journal. 

First  Financier — They  tell  me  Highflier's 
wrecking  of  that  bank  was  grand  larceny. 
Second  Financier — Grand?  Ah,  it  was  mag- 
nificent!— Tonti   Topics. 

"I  wonder  how  many  men  will  be  made 
unhappy  when  I  marry,"  said  the  flirt.  "How 
many  do  you  expect  to  marry?"  answered  her 
dearest  friend. — Man  Lacht. 

"This  pianist  has  wonderful  power.  He  can 
make  you  feel  hot  or  cold,  happy  or  morose, 
at  will."  "That's  nothing  new.  So  can  our 
janitor." — Canadian   Courier. 

Pat — So  ye  don't  expect  Miss  Mulligan  will 
accept  ye?  And  why  not?  Mike — So  that 
she  will-  It  is  always  the  unexpected  that 
happens,    Pat. — Brooklyn    Eagle. 

Mr.  Bingham — Why  did  that  woman  keep 
you  standing  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour? 
His  Talkative  Wife — She  said  she  hadn't  time 
to  come  in. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Father — What !  You  want  to  marry  my 
daughter?  Why,  sir,  you  can't  support  her! 
I  can  hardly  do  it  myself.  Suitor  (blankly) 
— C-can't  we  chip  in  together? — London 
Opinion. 

"So  your  husband  kept  house  and  cooked 
his  own  meals-  while  you  were  away.  Did 
he  enjoy  it?"  "He  says  he  did;  but  I  notice 
that  the  parrot  has  learned  to  swear  during 
my    absence." — Boston    Globe. 

Mrs.  Golightly — What  do  you  think,  my 
dear  ?  Such  luck !  We  leave  for  Paris  in  an 
hour.  Chappie — Really?  Mrs.  Golightly — 
Yes,  we're  going  to  Pasteur's.  My  husband 
has  just  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. — The  Club- 
Fellow. 

"A  great  many  of  the  people  out  our  way 
think  that  you  ought  to  come  out  and  say 
something."  said  the  adviser.  "Yes,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum,  "and  if  I  do  say  something 
just  as  many  people  will  say  that  I  ought  to 
have  kept  still." — Washington  Star. 

"Swearing  doesn't  help  to  play  the  game," 
said  the  young  minister  on  the  golf  links. 
"Besides,  it's  very  wicked."  "It  may  be  verra 
wicked,  an'  it  may  no  help  the  playin',  but 
it's  a  gr-reat  aid  to  conversation,"  replied  the 
sophisticated  caddy. — Livingston  Lance. 

He — At  last  we  are  alone.  I've  been  hoping 
for  this  chance.  She — So  have  I.  He 
(pleased) — Ah !  You  knew,  then,  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife?  She — 
Yes,  and  I  wanted  to  say  "No"  emphatically 
and  get  it  over  with. — Boston  Transcript. 

"It  is  thought  that  the  pyramids  were  built 
for  the  sake  of  giving  employment  to  a  largt 
number  of  people."  "Of  course,"  replied  the 
vivaciously  positive  girl.  "Anybody  could 
guess  that.  Look  at  all  the  guides  who  de- 
pend on  them  for  a  living." — Washington 
Star. 

Oculist  (pointing  to  his  test-card) — Can  you 
read  these  letters?  Patient — No,  doctor. 
OcuHst — Well,  then,  these?  Patient — No, 
doctor.  Oculist  (impatiently  pointing  to  the 
largest  letters) — Well,  these,  then?  Patient 
— No,  doctor.  Oculist — Why,  hang  it  all, 
how  is  that  possible?  Patient — Because  I 
never  learned  to  read. — Man  Lacht. 

Proprietor  of  a  Concert  Party  (engaging  a 
soprano) — Now  I  want  you  to  understand. 
Miss  Deerly,  that  I  like  my  boys  and  girls  to 
be  like  one  big  family — no  quarreling,  no 
jealousy.  Miss  Deerly — Oh,  that's  quite  all 
right.  I've  never  heard  anything  in  the  work 
of  any  other  singer  to  give  me  the  slightest 
cause  for  jealousy. — Musical  America. 

S'odd — I  hear  that  several  hundred  clergy- 
men have  been  marooned  in  Europe  and  that 
their  congregations  in  this  country  can  find 
no  substitutes.  Todd — Um  !  That  will  not 
make  so  much  difference  at  this  time.  Nodd 
— Why  not?  Todd — Well,  we  are  all  so  busy 
reading  the  sanguinary  details  of  the  leading 
Christian  nations  of  the  world  murdering  and 
robbing  each  other  that  there  is  really  no 
lime  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 
— Life. 

«•» 

A  Missouri  farmer  whose  son  was  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  position  under  the  government. 
but  who  had  been  repeatedly  turned  down, 
said :  "Well,  it's  hard  luck,  but  Joe-  has 
missed  tli3t  civil  service  again.  It  looks  like 
they  just  won't  have  him."  "What  was  the 
trouble?"  "Oh,  he  was  short  on  spellin'  and 
geography  and  missed  a  good  deal  in  arith- 
metic." "What's  he  going  to  do  about  it?" 
"I  dunno,"  said  the  farmer.  "Times  is 
mighty  hard,  an*  I  reckon  he'll  have  to  go 
back  to  teaching  school   for  a  livin'." 
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The  Political  Outlook  in  California. 

It  will  take  further  detailed  reports  and  more  figuring 
to  make  complete  and  final  the  record  of  the  pri- 
mary election  of  two  weeks  ago.  Small  correc- 
tions are  to  be  made  in  some  of  the  larger  counties, 
while  several  of  the  smaller  and  more  remote  have  not 
yet  turned  in  the  official  figures.  Out  of  4463  precincts 
in  the  state  4033  have  reported.  Reports  when  they 
shall  finally  come  from  the  missing  precincts  will  not 
materially  alter  the  figures. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  returns  as  they  stand,  subject 
as  has  already  been  explained  to  slight  additions  and 
corrections,  four  Republican  candidates  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  (Belshaw,  Fredericks,  Keesling, 
and  Ralston)  received  in  the  aggregate  223,588  votes. 
Two  Republican  senatorial  candidates  (Knowland  and 
Shortridge)  received  221,082  votes.  Five  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  governorship  (Curtin,  Hall,  King, 
Van  Wyck,  and  White)  received  in  the  aggregate  108,- 
934   votes.      Two    senatorial    candidates    (Griffin    and 


Phelan)  received  108,500  votes.  The  one  gubernatorial 
candidate  on  the  Progressive  ticket  (Johnson)  received 
114.304  votes.  Two  Progressive  candidates  for  the 
senatorship  (Heney  and  Rowell)  received  101,191 
votes. 

There  are  several  interesting  implications  in  these 
totals.  For  one  thing  there  is  in  their  relative  even- 
ness a  suggestion  of  definite  party  alignment.  For  ex- 
ample, we  see  that  223,588  Republican  votes  were  cast 
for  the  governorship  and  221,082  for  the  senatorship. 
This  indicates  already  that  the  party  lines  are  being 
closely  adhered  to  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 
The  same  suggestion  is  supplied  both  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Progressive  votes.  For  the  governor- 
ship the  Democrats  cast  108,934  votes  and  for  the 
senatorship  108,500.  The  Progressive  vote  for  gov- 
ernor (114,304)  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  vote 
for  the  senatorship  (101,192)  indicates  that  Governor 
Johnson  is  some  thirteen  thousand-and-odd  votes  ahead 
of  his  fellow  Progressives  on  the  senatorial  ticket. 

The  declared  hope  of  the  Progressive  prophets  is 
that  Governor  Johnson  will  draw  a  very  large  propoi- 
tion  of  the  votes  which  were  cast  for  Belshaw,  Kees- 
ling, and  Ralston,  the  Republican  minority  candi- 
dates in  the  primary.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  he  may 
draw  some  votes  from  this  source.  Still  the  situation 
does  not  spell  success  for  Johnson  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  margin  of  Fredericks's  advantage  is  too 
great  to  be  overcome  by  anything  short  of  a  landslide 
to  Johnson,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to 
suggest  such  a  movement.  The  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  the  three  Republican  minority  candidates  was 
123,479.  Even  if  one-third  of  these  votes  should  go 
to  Johnson — a  violent  assumption — Fredericks  would 
still  have  a  plurality. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  tending  to  en- 
courage Progressive  hopes  excepting  an  arrogant  con- 
ceit. Mr.  Johnson  is  indeed  an  effective  campaigner. 
But  no  amount  of  unctuous  spieling  is  likely  to  turn 
the  tide  of  popular  sentiment  away  from  Republicanism 
and  toward  Progressivism  in  the  face  of  the  open  scan- 
dals of  the  Johnson  administration  and  the  rising  tide 
of  sentiment  against  increased  and  increasing  taxa- 
tion. Progressivism  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  is  a 
declining  rather  than  an  expanding  quantity.  It  is 
now  seen  by  many — many  not  easily  convinced — that 
the  Progressive  movement,  so  called,  is  not  a  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  government 
or  in  society,  but  a  movement  which  uses  pretensions 
and  assumptions  of  moral  reform  for  no  better  purpose 
than  to  advance  the  personal  fortunes  of  groups  of 
ambitious  and  scheming  politicians. 

It  is  assumed  in  many  quarters  that  "labor"  will  go 
en  masse  for  Johnson.  Those  who  thus  found  their 
hopes  would  do  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  "labor"  and  labor  unionism.  It  is 
true  that  the  professional  leaders  and  whippers-in  of 
organized  labor,  in  pursuance  of  a  low  political  bar- 
gain, are  seeking  to  drive  the  forces  of  organized  labor 
to  Johnson's  support.  This  was  openly  declared  in  the 
Labor  Day  exercises  at  San  Francisco,  when  Boss 
Gallagher  presented  Mr.  Johnson  to  a  Labor  Day  au- 
dience as  "their"  candidate.  But  not  all  unionists  are 
subject  to  orders,  and  not  all  labor,  nor  any  great  part 
of  it  indeed,  is  in  the  ranks  of  unionism.  Labor  in  the 
mass  is  as  independent  of  coercion  in  politics  as  is  agri- 
culture or  any  other  of  the  classifications  attempted  to 
be  placed  upon  groups  and  bodies  of  voters. 

All  conditions,  concrete  and  sentimental,  point  to  the 
success  of  Captain  Fredericks  in  November.  He  has 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  own  party  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  over  his  nearest  rival  in  either 
of  the  other  parties.  And  when  in  addition  to  this  ad- 
vantage there  is  reckoned  the  very  general  disappoint- 
ment at  the  results  of  the  Johnson  administration  and 


the    manifest    popular    tendency    away    from    Progres- 
sivism, the  outcome  seems  all  but  an  assurance. 


Congress. 

The  United  States  of  America,  alone  among  the 
greater  nations  of  the  earth,  is  at  peace.  None  the 
less  we  have  our  troubles,  and  at  some  points  they 
press  heavily — notably  in  connection  with  the  long- 
drawn-out  session  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Congress  has  been  in  continuous  session 
since  Apirl  15,  1913.  Practically  it  has  been  in  session 
since  December,  1912,  the  brief  intermission  between 
March  and  April  being  formal  rather  than  actual. 
Congress  itself  is  tired,  disgruntled,  disgusted.  It  is 
in  session,  not  because  it  wants  to  be,  or  because 
it  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  but  because  the  Executive  has 
decreed  that  it  must  stay  in  session  until  certain  things 
are  done.  Yet  there  appears  no  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests,  to 
do  the  things  demanded.  It  was  easy  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  to  Congress:  Pass  measures  to  "destroy 
monopoly  and  injustice  without  injuring  or  disturbing 
business  or  interfering  with  small  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness." It  was  easy  to  say:  "Write  a  constitution  of 
peace."  These  be  glib  phrases.  To  declare  them  is 
one  thing.  To  translate  them  into  laws  is  another. 
The  Executive  has  not  suggested  to  Congress  how, 
constructivewise,  it  is  to  go  about  it.  Congress  has 
not  been  able  unaided  to  work  out  the  details. 

When  the  tariff  and  currency  bills  were  passed,  Con- 
gress should  have  gone  at  once  to  consideration  of  the 
great  appropriation  bills  with  a  view  to  cutting  down 
expense  and  providing  for  the  actual  needs  of  the 
government.  The  Executive  should  have  done  its  share 
by  putting  the  currency  system  promptly  into  opera- 
tion. The  bill  passed  in  January,  and  the  board  was 
not  established  until  August,  not  even  then  until  the 
pressure  of  conditions  growing  out  of  the  European 
war  enforced  action.  After  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
and  currency  acts  Congress  was  instructed — instructed 
is  the  right  word — to  take  up  anti-trust  legislation. 
But  before  it  had  time  to  get  fairly  started  there  came 
a  new  order  from  the  White  House  to  repeal  the 
Panama  exemption  bill.  It  took  nearly  three  months 
to  do  this.  Everything  else  was  laid  aside  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose  foreordained  and  which  under  a  prompt 
and  capable  organization  of  the  majority  in  Congress 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  three  weeks  or  less  time. 
In  the  meantime  appropriation  measures  were  pressing. 
The  tariff  wasn't  working  right.  All  over  the  country 
business  was  depressed.  Labor  was  out  of  employment 
and  in  distress.  Foreign  goods  were  coming  in  and 
taking  the  place  of  our  own.  Sales  abroad  were  dimin- 
ishing. The  cost  of  living  was  not  coming  down. 
Finally  the  purpose  of  the  administration  as  to  the 
exemption  act  was  achieved,  but  at  the  cost  of  putting 
over  and  confusing  everything  else. 

Then  there  remained  the  appropriation  bills.  These 
measures  should  have  been  easily  framed  and  quickly 
passed.  Congress  should  have  been  permitted  to  go 
home  and  give  the  country  a  breathing  spell.  But  the 
committees  worked  hesitatingly.  Committees  did  not 
meet.  Quorums  could  not  be  secured  to  consider  de- 
tails. What  was  agreed  to  one  day  was  undone  the 
next.  Days  and  weeks  ran  on  and  no  reports.  Pro- 
vision for  the  expenses  of  the  government  had  to  be 
made  by  resolution.  The  whole  governmental  ma- 
chinery was  disarranged,  and  it  was  not  until  August 
that  the  last  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills,  pro- 
viding for  the  absolutely  necessary  running  expenses  of 
the  government,  was  passed. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  received  further  in- 
structions.    It  was  told  to  pass  a  series  of  measures 
under  what  was  called  an  "anti-trust  programme." 
lot  of  half-baked  bills  were  hurriedly  pulled  togi 
but  not  without  a  world  of  muttering  and  grun  ' 
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Illconsidered  as  they  were,  these  bills  were  rushed 
through  the  House  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  gag 
rules.  Then  the  Senate  got  reluctantly  to  work.  But 
there  was  no  effective  organization  of  forces. 
no  definite  leadership,  no  demonstration  of  construc- 
tive capacity.  Excuse  for  delay  was  found  in  the 
necessity  for  dealing  with  the  postponed  appropriation 
hills.  Finally  a  trust  bill  was  reported,  a  bill  which 
gives  no  assurance  of  equity  or  efficiency,  a  bill  which 
nobody  can  be  sure  will  not  paralyze  the  business  of 
the  country,  a  bill  which  really  satisfies  nobody.  Con- 
gre-s  has  been  floundering  along  with  it  for  weeks,  try- 
ing to  do  what  the  President  wants,  in  fact  attempting 
to  put  through  a  measure  which  nobody  understands 
and  of  which  all  are  afraid.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Upon  the  situation  as  we  have  here  described  it  came 
the  so-called  emergency  bills  under  necessities  imposed 
by  the  European  war.  In  the  academic  calm  of  the 
White  House  the  job  no  doubt  seemed  easy  enough. 
But  Congress  really  knows  not  what  to  do.  The  mere 
statement  of  a  need  falls  far  short  of  supplying  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  involved  in  answering  it.  Changed 
conditions  are  inevitable  from  the  European  situation. 
But  nobody  knows  precisely  what  they  are  to  be,  and 
of  course  nobody  can  provide  remedies  in  advance. 
There  are  limits  to  solution  of  problems  by  legislative 
enactment.  Conditions  can  not  always  or  often  be 
known  in  advance.  They  must  work  themselves  out; 
and  the  problems  involved  in  them  must  largely  be 
solved,  not  by  legislative  declarations,  but  by  the  genius, 
the  energy,  the  ability  of  our  people.  A  greater  aid  in 
working  out  and  meeting  these  conditions,  a  greater 
good  to  the  country,  would  be  done  if  Congress  would 
quit,  go  home,  and  relieve  business  of  the  uncertainties 
of  half-considered,  ill-considered,  threatening  proposals. 
What  the  country  needs  now  is  not  theoretical  and 
hurried  legislation,  but  permission  to  address  its  con- 
fidence, its  energy,  its  ability,  its  powers  to  the  emerg- 
ency problems  that  now  confront  us.  Our  wants  will 
not  be  solved  by  restrictive  legislation.  The  country 
needs  rather  to  be  unhampered,  unembarrassed.  The 
very  first  of  all  needs  is  removal  of  the  menace  which 
abides  in  the  continued  session  of  Congress  under  the 
inspiration  of  theoretical,  academic,  and  nervous 
counsels. 

The  conditions  under  which  Congress  has  been  ope- 
rating during  the  past  half-year  are  illustrated  by  a 
statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Jones  of  Washington  September  1st.  The  membership 
of  the  Senate  is  96  and  the  presence  of  49  senators 
constitutes  a  quorum.  Now  for  the  record:  On  July 
25th  at  5  o'clock  there  were  18  senators  present;  at 
3:30.  20;  at  4  o'clock,  19;  at  4:30,  30;  at  5  o'clock, 
26;  at  5:30,  28.  On  the  following  day  at  12  o'clock 
there  were  36  senators  present;  at  2:30  there  were  29; 
at  1:3).  16;  at  2  o'clock,  22:  at  2:30.  19;  at  3  o'clock, 
2":  at  3:30.  26;  at  4  o'clock,  33;  at  4:30,  27;  at  5 
o'clock,  2^.  On  the  day  following  at  12  o'clock  there 
were  26  senators  present;  at  12:30.  27 :  at  1  o'clock,  24; 
at  2  o'clock.  15 :  at  2 :30,  23 ;  at  3  o'clock,  39 ;  at  3  :30, 
31 ;  at  4  o'cli  ick,  32 ;  at  4 :30,  32 ;  at  5 :30,  31.  And  so  on 
the  record  runs  week  after  week. 

On  Tuesday,  August  18th,  after  the  Senate  had  re- 
voked   the    rule    under    which    committees   might    meet 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  at  12:30  there   were 
25   senators  present;  at   1:10,  20;  at  2  o'clock,  18;  at 
2:30,  21  :  at  3:30,  19;  at  4  o'clock,  27;  at  4:30,  32;  at 
lock.  33.     On  Friday.  August  21st,  at  2:15,  there 
were  18  senators  present;  at  2:30,  19.     At  4  o'clock  a 
quorum  was  called  and  at  4:05  the  quorum  was  com- 
pleted; that  is.  49  senators  had  answered  to  their  names. 
A;  4:07,  or  two  minutes  afterwards,  22  senators  were 
nt  on  the  floor;  at  4:30,  20;  at  5:03,  23;  at  5:05,29. 
i  )n  Monday.  August  24th,  a  quorum  was  called  at  11 :45 
ick.     At   12:15  36  senators  were  present.     Another 
roll  call   occurred   in   the   meantime.     At    12:45    there- 
were  19  senators  present;  at  1  o'clock,  16;  at  1:15,  16. 
•  hi    August   25th   at    1    o'clock   there   were    14  senators 
nt;  at    1:27  there  was  a  roll-call  and  50  senators 
answered;  at  1:30,  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  there 
were   19  senators  on  the  floor:  at  2  o'clock  there  were 
enators  on   the   floor;  at   2:.iil  there  was  a   roll-call 
aid   49  senators  answered  to  their  names;  at  2:32,  or 
two    minutes    afterwards,    there    were    23    senators    on 
'  1C  floor;  at  i:in.   19;  at  4  o'clock.  20,  and  at  4:30.  IS. 
These  records  exhibit  the  conditions  under  which  im- 
p<  riant,  intricate,  and  problematical  legislation  has  been 
under  consideration.      .Nobody  blames  the  senators  for 


being  away.  Congress  has  been  in  continuous  and 
futile  session  for  nearly  two  years,  many  members  are 
worn  out.  all  are  disgruntled  and  disgusted.  It  would 
seem  that  under  these  conditions  even  so  stubborn  a 
man  as  the  President  would  see  that  a  grotesque  farce 
is  being  enacted  at  the  national  capital.  Verily  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  quit  and  go  home. 


Theory  and  Practice. 

The  administration  at  Washington  is  finding  out  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  declare  emergencies,  and  to  invent 
rhetorical  formula;  for  solving  the  problems  which  they 
impose,  than  to  work  out  a  constructive  scheme  of 
governmental  practice  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Comes  the  European  war,  with  our  foreign  commerce 
paralyzed  because  there  are  no  ships  to  carry  our 
products  to  market.  Bankruptcy  threatens  the  South 
and  other  productive  sections  of  the  country.  An  ob- 
vious need  is  ships  under  the  neutral  American  flag  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  what- 
not to  Europe.  It  looked  easy  to  the  President,  as 
things  always  look  easy  to  the  man  whose  horizon  ends 
in  the  sphere  of  ideas  and  sentiments  and  who  recks 
little  of  working  plans.  The  problem,  the  President 
thought,  might  be  solved  by  granting  American  regis- 
tration to  foreign  ships.  When  the  impracticability' 
of  this  proposal,  regarded  as  an  evasive  devise,  was 
made  plain,  the  President  proposed  that  Americans  he  ] 
permitted  actually  to  buy  foreign  ships  in  our  ports 
and  elsewhere,  tied  up  by  the  war.  Both  England  and 
France  have  protested  in  positive  terms  against  the  pur- 
chase of  German  ships  on  the  theory  that  money  paid 
for  such  ships  would  be  a  practical  contribution  to  the 
German  war  resource.  Germany  has  not  yet  been 
heard  from,  but  her  protest  no  doubt  will  be  equally 
positive  under  the  self-same  theory  as  applied  to  Eng- 
lish and  French  ships. 

Then  the  President  thought  again.  If  he  were 
authorized  to  suspend  the  navigation  laws,  then  it 
would  be  easy  to  meet  any  condition  which  might 
arise.  A  willing  Congress  promptly  granted  the 
desired  dispensation.  The  President  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  at  his  pleasure  suspend  any  or  all  the  laws 
affecting  commerce.  But  no  suspensions  have  been 
made.  For  in  addition  to  the  European  protests  there 
comes  the  protest  of  organized  labor  at  home  under 
the  logical  theory  that  a  concession  made  to  for- 
eign commerce  must  of  necessity  lead  to  corresponding 
concessions  in  our  domestic  trade  and  thus  alter  the 
conditions  which  labor  unionism  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  that  particular  branch  of  home  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
suspend  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
government  ought  to  provide  a  system  of  war-risk  in- 
surance, although  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
A  bill  to  this  effect  was  duly  passed  through  Congress 
in  hot  haste  under  gag  rule.  Still  nothing  has  been 
done  practically  for  reasons  which  though  not  declared 
are  fairly  well  understood. 

The  truth  is  that  the  government  is  afraid  of  its 
own  measures — the  very  measures  it  has  caused  to  be 
rushed  through  Congress.  First,  there  is  the  fear  of 
foreign  resentment  in  case  of  foreign  ships  brought 
by  purchase  under  American  registry.  Second,  there 
is  fear  of  political  reprisals  if  labor  unionism  is  not 
coddled.  Administrative  paralysis  is  the  result.  Con- 
gress, acting  under  orders  from  the  White  House,  has 
done  wdiat  was  required  of  it,  but  the  administration 
has  not  the  resolution  to  follow  up  this  action  by  doing 
what  it  wishes  and  had  planned  to  do. 

It  is  now  expected  any  day  that  the  President,  under 
the  authority  provided  by  Congress,  will  suspend  the 
shipping  laws.  His  anxiety,  under  pressure  from  the 
South  and  West,  to  get  our  products  to  market  may 
lead  him  for  once  to  brave  the  anger  of  organized  labor. 
Probably  a  few  foreign  bottoms  now  in  American  ports 
will  be  brought  under  American  registry.  But  they 
will  be  few,  for  not  many  men  of  capital  will  venture 
their  money  in  a  species  of  enterprise  calling  for  heavy 
investment  unless  they  can  be  assured  that  the  condi- 
tions will  not  be  changed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
should  be  able  to  buy  ships  at  the  world  price;  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  operate  them  on 
the  world  basis — not  only  this  year,  but  next  year 
and  in  still  other  years  to  come.  Congress  has  given 
no  assurance  of  permanent  relaxation  of  the  laws  on 
this  point  and  certainly  the  President  can  give  none. 
The  only  ships  of  foreign  registry  likely  to  be  brought 


under  the  American  flag  by  this  wonderful  emergency 
legislation  are  those  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil.  the 
Steel  Trust,  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  other 
American  trusts  which  have  been  flying  foreign  flags 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying cheap  labor  and  enjoying  the  other  advantages 
which  attach  to  foreign  as  compared  from  American 
registry.  Now  when  war  threatens  them  under  their 
bogus  foreign  registration,  and  when  our  law's  are  sus- 
pended to  their  advantage,  and  when  they  have  been 
insured  by  the  government,  they  will  come  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  go  on  with  the  business  they 
have  hitherto  been  doing. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  grievous  need  for  something 
to  be  done  to  get  our  products  to  market.  The  prob- 
lem can  not  be  solved  by  mere  emergency  tricks.  It 
must  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  a  radical  readjustment 
of  our  navigation  laws,  with  complete  removal  of  all 
restrictions  and  with  guaranties  that  they  will  not  be 
reimposed  when  the  pending  war  is  over.  An)-  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  American  marine  in  any  other  way 
is  visionarv  and  foolish. 


Concerning  Fraudulent  Candidacies. 

Honesty  in  politics  finds  itself  in  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  movement  now  preparing  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  with  demands  for  elimination  from  party  tickets, 
in  the  coming  election,  of  candidates  who  by  a 
species  of  trickery  allowable  under  a  faulty  law  con- 
trived to  "capture"  nomination  from  parties  other  than 
their  own.  Theoretically  and  nominally  a  man  seeking 
office  represents  the  principles  of  the  party  whose  nomi- 
nation he  bears.  No  man  can  consistently  or  legiti- 
mately be  the  candidate  of  parties  representing  oppos- 
ing and  conflicting  principles.  Those  who  sought 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  other  than  their  own  party 
were  simply  eager  graspers  after  office.  No  other  view 
of  the  case  is  reasonable  or  possible. 

What  the  courts  may  determine  no  man  may  now 
do  more  than  guess.  The  common  sense  and  the  funda- 
mental morality  of  the  case  are  plain.  But  the  law  is 
confused  and  possibly  inadequate.  It  may  be  that 
under  the  law  this  kind  of  fraud  is  permissible.  But 
the  moral  delinquency  ought  to  be  manifest  to  the 
simplest  understanding.  Five  pronounced  Progressives, 
standing  upon  the  Progressive  platform,  and  aiming, 
not  to  promote,  to  but  to  defeat  the  Republican  party 
in  its  fundamental  motives  and  aims,  contrived  to  get 
themselves  placed  as  candidates  of  the  Republican  party. 
They  are  John  M.  Eshleman  for  lieutenant-governor, 
F.  J.  O'Brien  for  secretary  of  state,  U.  S.  Webb  for! 
attorney-general,  John  S.  Chambers  for  state  controller' 
and  W.  S.  Kingsbury  for  surveyor-general.  Each  of | 
these  men,  in  seeking  nomination  at  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  which  he  is  an  avowed  enemy,  is  in  a  moral 
sense  guilty  of  fraud.  No  one  of  them  ought  in  com-| 
mon  morality  to  have  the  support  of  any  Republican.! 
They  hope  to  sneak  into  election  at  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans  precisely  as  they  sneaked  into  nomination 
— through  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  careless  voters. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  interest  of  clean-cut  and 
decent  politics  that  the  courts  may  cancel  these  names 
as  they  stand  falsely  placed  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  law  does  not  provide  a  way.  It 
may  be  left  to  the  individual  voter  to  rebuke  the  trick 
by  which  these  enemies  of  Republicanism  got  their: 
names  on  the  Republican  state  ticket. 


The  War  Tax. 

Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  provide  a  scheme 
of  special  taxation  to  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the 
government  incidentally  resulting  from  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope. Receipts  from  duties  on  imports  are  shy  at  a 
rate  which  will  make  a  deficit  in  the  calculated  revenues 
of  the  government  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  or  more.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  screw  higher  old  forms  of  taxation  or  find  new  ob- 
jects to  tax.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  under  instructions  from  the  White  House,  is 
already  at  work  on  a  measure  of  war  taxation.  But  it 
does  not  find  the  job  an  easy  one. 

It  would  be  in  character  both  poetic  and  righteous 
if  ways  might  be  found  to  centre  the  new  demands  upon 
articles  which  through  the  agency  of  selfish  exploiters 
have  been  advanced  in  price  under  war  conditions. 
Most  notable  is  sugar.  The  problem,  we  suspect,  would 
be  found  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducer or  dealer  without  hitting  the  consumer.     There 
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is  danger,  under  an  attempt  to  do  this,  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  would  be  to  provide  the  sugar  exploiters 
with  a  plausible  pretext,  and  give  their  operations  tht. 
appearance  of  moral  justification,  rather  than  to  mulct 
them  in  proper  penalties.  It  is  a  usual  consequence  of 
legislation,  devised  in  a  spirit  of  reprisal,  to  work  out 
effects  directly  opposite  to  those  desired.  Proper  sub- 
jects for  taxation  are  whisky,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and 
other  widely  used  articles  not  essential  to  normal  and 
comfortable  life  and  therefore  in  a  sense  to  be  regarded 
as  luxuries.  But  here  comes  a  practical  difficulty  from 
the  political  standpoint.  Whisky  is  chiefly  produced  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  the  South  which  gives  to 
the  present  national  administration  the  backbone  of  its 
support.  Under  these  conditions  we  venture  the  guess 
that  while  wines  and  malt  liquors  will  be  duly  recog- 
nized by  the  tax  assessors,  whisky  will  be  given  a  polite 
go-by. 

If  there  were  time  in  plenty  to  adjust  the  new  taxes, 
incomes  would  no  doubt  come  in  for  a  new  measure  of 
attention.  The  general  exemption  limit,  also  the  list 
of  special  exemptions,  would  be  greatly  reduced  and 
possibly  the  rate  would  be  increased.  Something  like 
this,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  administra- 

■  tion  before  the  war  began.  But  the  occasion  is  urgent 
and  there  will  be  little  time  and  perhaps  less  disposi- 
tion to  deal  with  questionable  and  uncertain  quantities. 
The  disposition  will  be  to  clap  on  special  taxes  in  rela- 

I  tion  to  sources  of  known  productivity  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  which  the  machinery  is  already  in  operation 
under  the  internal  revenue  system. 

How  urgent  the  necessity  is  may  be  inferred  from 

l  the  fact  that  the  administration  has  found  it  necessary 
to  act  prior  to  the  November  elections.     The  political 

I  considerations  from  the  administrative  point  of  view 
would  have  been  better  sustained  by  waiting  until  No- 
vember. But  the  fall-off  in  revenue  has  been  so  con- 
siderable, and  the  promise  of  future  loss  is  so  certain, 
the  government  could  not  afford  to  wait.  Unpleasant 
as  was  the  expedient,  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  re- 
sorted to  without  delay. 


Editorial  Notes. 

"God  of  our  fatherland." — Nicholas.  "God  of  our 
dear  fatherland." — Wilhelm.  "God  of  all  French." — 
Poincare.  "God  our  defense  and  bulwark." — Franz 
Josef.  "God  of  our  race." — George.  "God  our  right 
arm." — Albert.  And  from  the  cockpit  of  Europe  comes 
the  fighting  slogan  of  Servia,  "We  can  take  care  of  our- 
selves." Bully  for  Servia !  There  is  at  once  more 
self-respect,  more  pluck,  even  more  piety,  in  its  acclaim 
than  in  the  puerile  blasphemies  of  its  neighbors. 


In  the  furious  campaign  for  "peace"  inaugurated  by 
the  Hearst  newspapers  we  have  fresh  illustration  of 
the  willingness  of  a  considerable  element  to  be  hum- 
bugged. The  "movement"  in  itself  is  an  absurdity. 
The  insincerity  of  it  is  open  and  manifest.  It  is  de- 
signed as  a  new  development  in  the  business  of  thrilling 
an  emotional  and  gullible  public.  It  properly  follows 
the  Joe  Knowles  fake  and  the  thousand  other  fakes  with 
which  the  Hearst  circus  contrives  to  amuse  the  public. 
As  to  the  honesty  of  this  wondrous  and  sudden  enthusi- 
asm for  peace,  we  have  only  to  remember  similar  en- 
thusiasms for  war  manifested  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  and  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
case  of  Mexico. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  German  Reserve  Strength. 

San  Francisco,  September  7,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  With  the  greatest  interest  I  have  been 
reading  the  weekly  resumes  of  the  European  war  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Coryn.  The  tenor  of  these  articles  makes  it  appear 
that  Germany  is  doomed  to  final  defeat.  The  arguments  are 
forcible  and  may  prove  correct. 

The  delay  in  Belgium  was  serious  and  very  likely  not  ex- 
pected by  the  German  leaders  ;  that,  however,  they  could  have 
hoped  to  practically  defeat  France  and  have  the  German 
armies  free  again  before  Russia  got  well  started  is  hardly 
believable.  France  has  too  large  and  efficient  an  army  to  be 
overrun  in  so  short  a  time.  The  German  general  staff  would 
not   make    such    a   grievous    blunder    and   miscalculation. 

Russia  apparently  was  prepared  for  attack,  had  been  mo- 
bilizing its  frontier  corps  for  some  time,  and  had  been  prac- 
tically on  a  war  footing  ever  since  the  Balkan  wars.  It  was 
continuing  this  mobilization,  and  this  proves  conclusively  that 
Emperor  William  was  forced  for  self-protection  to  call  a  halt 
and  demand  playing  with  open  cards,  otherwise  the  advan- 
tage of  Russia  would  have  been  much  larger  with  every  pass- 
ing day.  The  war  had  to  come  some  day.  The  partial 
mobilization  of  Russia  and  the  delay  in  Belgium  appear  to  be 
the  two  extra  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  Germany.  Both 
will  cost  dearly,  but  while  difficult,  both  may  be  overcome. 
That  the  German  reserve  strength  is  entirely  underestimated 
is  shown  by  the  statement  in  issue  of  Argonaut,  Septem- 
ber  5th: 

The    strength    of    the    German    defensive    force    is    unknown,    but 


must  be  very  small,  since  it  is  admitted  that  the  situation  in  France 
has    called    for    practically    the    entire    German    strength. 

Far    from   the    truth  !      These   are   statements    of   the    Allies  , 
which   they  would   like  to  believe,   but,  if  they  should  rely  on 
them,  they  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment.     Look  at  the 
following   figures : 

Germany  has  a  yearly  supply  of  young  men  fit  for  military  i 
duty  of  over  500,000  (after  weeding  out  the  weak  ones 
through  the  most  rigid  physical  examination).  If  French 
methods  of  examination  were  employed,  the  figure  would  be 
at  least  150,000  higher.  Germany  has  never  been  able  to  [ 
make  use  of  its  young  men  for  military  duty.  It  has  suf- 
fered from  an  over-supply,  and  although  nominally  every  Ger- 
man must  serve  under  the  colors,  in  reality  about  one-half  of 
them  do  not  serve  ;   there  are  too  many  of  them. 

The  new  law,  only  lately  in  force,  draws  something  over 
400,000  of  the  500,000  picked  men  for  military  duty.  Before 
that,  only  about  320,000  have  been  taken  yearly.  A  simple 
multiplication  will  give  now  the  possible  war  strength  of  the 
empire.  The  two  years'  actual  service,  five  years'  reserve, 
and  five  years'  Landwehr,  or  in  other  words  the  men  from 
twenty  to  thirty-two,  constitute  the  regular  German  army  on 
war  footing,  that  means  twelve  years,  or  12x320,000 — 3,840,000 
men.  That  is  about  as  many  men  as  can  profitably  be  em- 
ployed on  any  theatre  of  war  without  being  encumbered  by 
their  very   members.      In  fact,   they  are  too   many   for   action. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  more  than  this  number  of  men 
is  under  the  colors  at  this  time. 

Our  daily  papers  talk  about  the  Landsturm  having  been 
called  out.  They  are  surely  mixing  up  Landwehr  with  Land- 
sturm. The  Landsturm  for  the  years  from  thirty-two  to 
forty-five  would  add  13x320,000  or  4,160,000.  All  of  these 
would  still  be  men  who  had  seen  full  regular  service  and 
had  been  through  successive  encampments  at  different  times. 
There  would  remain  the  supply  of  180,000  men  a  year  who 
were  physically  up  to  the  top-notch  standard  but  did  not 
serve  because  the  ranks  were  full.  This  second  Landsturm 
would  give  men  from  twenty  to  forty-five,  or  twenty-five  years, 
or  25x180,000 — 1,500,000.  And  if  it  came  to  the  last  ditch, 
Germany  could  still  muster  all  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
and  forty-five  to  fifty,  eight  years,  or  8x500.000 — 4,000,000  ad- 
ditional men. 

Add  those  figures  and  you  get  a  grand  total  of  16,500,000 
men,  of  which  8,000,000  have  seen  full  actual  service  and  a 
large  part  of  the  remaining  S,500,000  have  seen  short  service 
also  as  "Ersatz  Reserve,"  a  special  training  not  necessary  to 
enlarge   upon   here. 

This  is  the  German  war  machine  "ein  Volk  in  WafTen" 
something  stupendous,  almost  beyond  belief  but  true  and 
actually  in  existence  when  needed.  Can  this  army,  led  by 
superior  officers,  be  beaten  in  the  long  run?  By  hunger — yes. 
By  bullets — not  likely. 

The  strongest  factor  in  the  combination  of  the  Allies  is 
England,  not  on  account  of  its  strong  navy  and  certainly  not 
on  account  of  its  rather  insignificant  army  or  any  support  this 
army  may  be  able  to  give  on  the  Continent,  but  merely  on 
account  of  its  happy  geographical  location.  England  is  safe 
and  very  brave,  because  it  can  not  be  reached.  I  f  a  few 
German  army  corps  could  ever  cross  the  channel  it  would  be 
all  over  with  England  in  two  weeks  and  the  war  would  come 
to  an  end.  Ernst  Luehning. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


An  Arraignment  of  Germany. 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  September  2,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  read  with  interest  the  letters  of  J. 
Henry  Senger  and  Ernst  Luehning  in  your  issue  of  August 
22d  on  the  present  war  in  Europe  from  the  standpoint  of 
German  sympathizers.  One  can  readily  understand,  after 
reading  these  letters,  how  easily  national  and  racial  preju- 
dice can  blind  men  to  the  real  facts  when  cne's  own  country 
is  involved  in  a  question  at  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  Prussia,  which  is  the  brains,  the  heart, 
and  the  right  arm  of  the  German  Empire,  does  not  come 
into  court  with  very  clean  hands.  In  1864  she  and  Austria 
warred  with  little  Denmark  and  filched  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Two  years  later  these  two  thieves  quarreled  and  the  Six 
Weeks'  War  gave  Prussia  the  Elbe  provinces  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  German  peoples.  Four  years  later,  Prussia  desired 
military  supremacy  in  Europe  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles attained  it  with  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
a  war  indemnity  of  one  thousand  millions.  Straws  show 
which  way  the  stream  runs,  and  the  convicting  proofs  of  the 
Pan-German  party's  attitude  towards  Britain  are  easily  ad- 
vanced. Have  you  heard  of  Professor  Treischke?  Professor 
Treischke  is  not  a  mere  babbler  of  vain  words.  His  is  one  of 
those  calm,  clear,  logical,  and  judicial  intellects  that  sift  the 
evidence  carefully  before  passing  judgment.  Four  years  ago 
Professor  Treischke  said  :  "If  the  German  Empire  only  has 
the  courage  to  pursue  an  independent  colonial  policy  with 
determination,  then  a  conflict  between  British  and  German  in- 
terests is  inevitable.  It  was  inevitable  that  Germany,  the  new 
great  power  of  central  Europe,  should  settle  her  accounts  with 
the  older  great  powers.  Germany  settled  her  account  with 
Austria  and  Hungary  at  Sadowa  in  1866  ;  she  settled  her  ac- 
count with  France  at  Versailles  in  1871 ;  she  settled  her 
account  with  Russia  in  1909.  Only  one  great  power  remains 
to  be  settled  with  and  that  is  Great  Britain,  and  that  will  be 
the  lengthiest  and  the  most  difficult  of  all."  General  von 
der  Goltz,  the  greatest  of  the  German  strategists,  said,  some 
four  years  ago :  "The  foundations  of  German  power  are 
laid  so  deep  that  we  are  warranted  in  hoping  to  dispute  suc- 
cessfully with  Great  Britain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world, 
and  Germany  must  lose  no  time  in  making  her  preparations." 
And  what  about  that  toast  which  is  drunk  on  board  each 
German  warship,  "To  the  Day"?  What  day?  It  is  to  the 
day  that  shall  see  the  German  fleets  sweep  the  flag  of  Britain 
from  the  seven  seas  of  the  world  ;  to  the  day  that  these  men 
hope  will  see  Great  Britain  pass  from  the  great  powers  and 
become   the   conscript   appanage   of  the   German    Empire. 

Prussia  has  been  our  ally  in  years  gone  by.  We  had  never 
warred  with  Prussia.  British  gold  and  her  own  valor  saved 
Prussia  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Prussia  was  a  good 
friend  to  Britain  on  that  memorable  June  Sunday  in  1815. 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  now  warring  against  Russia,  owed 
his  preservation  at  the  time  of  his  accession  in  1S4S  to 
Russia.  But  what  of  these  things?  He  who  pins  his  faith 
on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  nations  is  more  foolish  than  he  who 
builds  his  house  on  the  shifting  sands,  or  he  who  puts  out 
in  an  oarless,  sailless,  rudderless,  and  leaky  boat  to  face  the 
perils  of  an  unknown  sea. 

Germany  taunts  Great  Britain  with  having  elected  to  ally 
herself  with  the  semi-barbarism  of  Russia  in  preference  to 
the  science,  the  humaneness,  and  the  culture  of  Germany. 
The  burning  of  Louvain,  the  burnt-out  homesteads  of  Bel- 
gium, the  killing  of  wounded  prisoners,  the  mounting  of 
machine  guns  on  Red  Cross  wagons,  and  the  dropping  of 
murderous  bombs  from  Zeppelin  dirigibles  in  the  silence  of 
the  night  are  sufficient  answers  to  the  culture  and  humane- 
ness of  that  Pan-German  party  which  so  unhappily  dominates 
the  real  German  character.  Count  Zeppelin  was  embraced 
by  the  emperor  three  years  ago  as  the  greatest  mind  in  the 
empire.  And  the  motto  of  each  Zeppelin  dirigible  is  "The 
women  and  the  children  first."  Eustace  H.  K.  Cockin. 


With  every  desire  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  scene 
of  military  operations  in  Europe  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  dozen  men  on  earth  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  such  a  thing.  Every  now  and  then  a  corner  of  the  veil 
is  lifted  and  we  are  allowed  a  momentary  glimpse  of  some 
small  area  packed  with  struggling  gladiators  and  then  the 
veil  is  dropped  again  and  there  is  darkness  and  silence. 
Wounded  men  brought  to  Paris  are  unable  to  say  where  they 
were  fighting.  Letters  from  the  front  are  so  carefully  cen- 
sored that  there  is  no  indication  of  their  origin.  We  hear 
of  the  great  commanders  at  every  point  of  the  compass,  but 
it  is  always  at  some  place  where  they  were  not  supposed  to 
be.  General  Joffre,  naturally  assumed  to  be  with  the  army 
before  Paris,  is  suddenly  reported  to  be  in  Belgium.  The 
German  crown  prince  is  reported  as  being  in  danger  of 
capture  at  Precy-sur-Oise,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  with 
an  army  near  Nancy.  Who  would  have  believed  it  possible 
that  the  movements  of  several  millions  of  men  could  be  so 
effectually  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  world? 


It  is  certain  that  a  battle  is  now  being  waged  to  the  north- 
east and  the  east  of  Paris.  The  line  must  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long  and  it  probably  stretches  in  a 
great  semicircle  from  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Lille 
southward  to  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Paris  and  thence 
eastward  to  Verdun,  but  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  is  along 
a  line  curving  south  from  Precy-sur-Oise  to  Verdun. 
This  would  give  a  concave  form  to  the  forces  of  the 
Allies  and  a  convex  form  to  the  armies  of  Germany. 
The  longer  line  passes  through  Precy-sur-Oise,  where  the 
British  force  is  said  to  have  routed  the  German  Imperial 
Guard,  through  Compiegne,  where  there  has  been  very  fierce 
fighting,  and  on  to  Verdun.  The  reports,  coming  mainly 
from  French  and  English  sources,  indicate  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  have  on  the  whole  been  favorable  to  the  Allies.  The 
English  holding  the  left  wing  are  said  to  have  turned  the 
German  flank  and  forced  the  invaders  back  toward  St.  Quen- 
tin.  There  were  other  successes  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
line  near  Verdun,  where  the  Germans  are  reported  as  falling 
slowly  backward.  Still  another  success  is  signaled  from 
Lille,  where  General  Joffre  is  said  to  have  forced  back  the 
Germans  toward  Brussels.  If  these  reports  should  be  true, 
and  if  the  French  should  be  generally  successful  along  the 
line,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  investment  of  Paris  is  still  a 
matter  for  the  future  and  that  it  remains  in  fact  impossible 
so  long  as  the  Allies  can  keep  their  forces  intact  in  their 
present  area.  It  will  mean  that  the  main  French  army  is 
between  Paris  and  its  foes,  and  that  the  retiring  German 
forces   have  their  backs  to   the   French  metropolis. 


But  what  are  the  Germans  doing  so  far  to  the  east  of 
Paris?  Last  week  their  armies  were  headed  direct  for  the 
city,  and  we  were  expecting  to  hear  every  hour  that  the 
assault  on  the  Paris  forts  had  actually  begun.  But  suddenly 
there  was  a  change  in  direction,  whether  preconcerted  or  not 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  may  assume  so.  Instead  of  driving 
straight  forward  to  Paris  the  German  armies  swerved  to 
their  left,  leaving  Paris  on  their  right,  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Verdun  and  Sezanne.  The  change  is  said  to 
have  been  detected  instantly  by  the  French  aeroplanes  and 
the  defending  forces  at  once  took  up  fresh  positions  to  resist 
the  advance  in  the  new  direction.  There  are  various  explana- 
tions of  the  apparent  change  of  plan,  and  either  of  them,  or 
all  of  them  in  combination  may  explain  the  move.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  mere  taking  of  Paris  would  have  no 
strategical  value  whatever,  although  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
its  moral  effect.  The  effort  to  take  the  capital  would  involve 
a  large  number  of  men  for  a  period  of  probably  many  months, 
and  this  would  be  highly  dangerous  while  the  armies  of  the' 
Allies  were  still  in  the  field,  vigorous  and  intact.  Even 
though  the  Allies  were  driven  south  to  the  Loire  their  exist- 
ence would  make  the  siege  of  Paris  an  extremely  difficult 
and  hazardous  enterprise.  It  was  the  great  German  victory 
at  Sedan  over  MacMahon's  army  that  made  the  siege  of 
Paris  possible  in  the  war  of  1870,  and  even  then  the  siege 
might  have  been  unsuccessful  but  for  the  surrender  of 
Bazaine  at  Metz,  which  released  a  large  German  force  for 
the  project.  Again,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  probable,  that 
the  Germans  never  intended  to  besiege  Paris  before  they  had 
destroyed  the  Allied  armies,  which  they  calculated  upon  doing 
before  now,  that  their  move  direct  on  the  capital  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  feint,  and  that  they  intended  all  along  to  push 
south  and  east  and  so  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  other 
German  army  that  was  on  its  way  south  from  Luxembourg. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  rapidity  of  the  French  change 
of  front  must  have  been  disconcerting,  since  the  German 
path  southward  is  barred.  If  the  bailie  now  being  waged 
should  go  definitely  against  the  Germans  their  position  would 
be  a  very  difficult  one.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  Germans 
should  ultimately  be  successful  the  position  of  the  Allies  will 
be  no  worse  than  it  was  before,  seeing  that  they  will  then 
fall  back  upon  Paris  and  be  once  more  in  a  position  to  put 
up  a  stiff  and  concentrated  fight.  But  it  may  be  fully  a  week 
before  we  can  begin  to  speak  of  victory  or  defeat  upon  either 
side.  So  far  there  has  been  no  definite  victory  or  defeat  upon 
either  side  since  the  war  began  in  France.  There  have  been 
many  retirements  to  prepared  posit  inns,  but  nothing  any 
where  in   the  nature  of  a   rout. 


But  lei  us  suppose  that  the  Germans  had  invested  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  it,  and  then  a  glance  at  the 
facts  will  show  us  the  desperate  nature  of  such  an  enierpri«< 
while  a  hostile  army  remained  in   the  field.     And  her.-  i 

helped   largely   by   a   consideration    of   the   siege   of    I 
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the  reports  that  were  subsequently  furnished  by  Yon  Moltke. 
According  to  these  reports  the  armaments  of  the  Paris  forts 
consisted  of  2627  pieces,  and  among  them  over  two  hundred 
of  the  largest  size  and  the  latest  design.  Ammunition  had 
been  stored  to  the  extent  of  500  rounds  for  each  gun  and 
there  was  enormous  reserves  of  powder.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Yon  Moltke  refrained  from  the  early  bombard- 
ment of  Paris,  and  he  gives  us  his  reasons.  He  says  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  so.  Before  an  actual  assault  could  be 
made  he  had  to  be  in  control  of  all  the  railroads  and  canals 
by  which  he  could  bring  up  his  heavy  siege  artillery,  and  he 
would  have  needed  three  hundred  heavy  guns  with  500 
rounds  for  each  gun.  The  transportation  of  these  guns  would 
have  required  4500  heavy  wagons  and  10,000  horses,  and 
therefore  the  project  was  impossible  so  long  as  a  hostile  army 
remained  anywhere  in  the  field  to  interfere  with  his  com- 
munications or  to  divert  energy  from  the  attack.  It  is  true 
that  Yon  Moltke  did  eventually  bombard  Paris,  but  not  until 
the  above-mentioned  conditions  had  been  complied  with. 
MacMahon  and  Bazaine  were  both  disposed  of,  and  therefore 
the  communications  were  safe.  He  was  able  to  direct  the 
whole  of  his  energies  to  the  assault,  but  although  that  assault 
was  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  Paris  was  able  to  repel  it  for 
132  days.  These  statements  by  the  great  German  strategist 
help  us  to  understand  why  the  Germans  in  the  present  war 
are  showing  no  precipitancy  in  the  attack  upon  Paris,  and 
why  they  are  so  anxious  to  clear  the  field  of  enemies  before 
undertaking  a  task  so  colossal.  They  could  hardly  hope  to 
succeed  in  a  task  that  Moltke  had  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible and  with  conditions  so  much  more  favorable  to  a  French 
defense.  

For  if  it  was  a  colossal  task  in  the  time  of  Moltke,  forty- 
five  years  ago,  what  must  it  be  now?  We  saw  what  the  forts 
of  Liege  were  able  to  do,  and  we  may  yet  be  staggered  when 
we  learn  the  price  in  human  life  that  they  exacted  from  their 
enemies.  Maubeuge  is  still  holding  out  against  an  enormous 
German  force,  while  there  are  other  fortifications  that  have 
merely  been  invested  and  that  are  still  untaken.  The  forti- 
fications of  Paris  that  were  faced  by  Yon  Moltke  were  mere 
toys  in  comparison  with  those  that  now  frown  over  the  city. 
Of  the  actual  furnishing  of  these  forts  of  course  we  know 
very  little,  but  their  number  and  position  can  not  be  hidden. 
The  map  that  appears  upon  this  page  shows  their  general 
arrangement,  and  also  that  of  all  the  other  forts,  most  of 
which  were  erected  since  the  last  war  and  in  direct  prepara- 
tion for  this  one.  There  are  three  distinct  lines  of  defenses 
around  Paris.  First  there  is  the  wall  of  masonry,  which  did 
good  service  during  the  last  siege,  but  that  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  Then  comes  a  circle  of  seventeen  forts  two  miles 
from  the  walls,  or  thirty-two  miles  in  extent,  and  beyond 
these  there  is  still  another  circle  seventy-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  occupying  the  heights  around  the  city.  These 
forts  are  all  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  cooperate  with  each 
other.  Each  is  within  the  range  of  fire  of  those  upon  each 
side,  and  they  are  to  be  found  dotted  among  the  suburbs  ot 
Keuilly,  Versailles,  and  Yincennes.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated among  them  is  Mont  Yalerien,  which  withstood  the 
brunt  of  the  German  attack  in  1S70,  but  it  is  now  strengthened 
by  other  subsidiary  forts.  The  forts  to  the  south  of  the 
city  are  at  Ivry,  Bicetre,  Yanves,  Mont  Rouge,  and  Issy.  To 
the  north  and  east  are  the  forts  of  St.  Denis,  Aubervilliers, 
and  Charenton.  The  outer  forts  are  known  to  mount  from 
twenty  to  sixty  heavy  guns  of  the  most  modern  make,  and 
the  whole  system  has  a  garrison  of  170,000  men.  No  force 
of  less  than  half  a  million  men  could  expect  the  least  success 
against  these  defenses,  while  the  experts  of  the  world  agree 
thai  it  might  easily  require  six  months  of  hard  work  to  over- 
come their  resistance.  Once  more  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Germans  should  show  circumspection  in  their  attack 
upon  Paris  and  should  be  reluctant  to  undertake  such  a  feat 
so  long  as  an  aggressive  army  remained  in  the  field. 


been  lacking  in  prudence,  we  may  well  wonder  at  so  marked 
a  departure  from  precedent.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  here 
one  more  result  of  the  wreck  to  the  German  plans  that  was 
involved  in  the  resistance  of  Belgium  and  the  consequent 
collapse  of  the  time-table.  An  army  that  expected  confi- 
dently to  beat  France  into  submission  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  would  naturally  be  indifferent  to  its  supplies,  but  bow- 
ever  that  may  be.  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  vast  Ger- 
man army  seems  to  be  handled  as  a  flying  column  which  is 
intended  to  "get  there"  in  a  single  forced  march.  That  the 
Germans  should  be  able  to  live  on  the  country  and  thus  be  in- 
dependent of  food  supplies  is  possible  enough,  but  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  can  be  carrying  with  them   enough  am- 


munition to  see  them  through.  Ammunition  is  enormously 
heavy,  as  we  have  seen  from  Von  Moltke's  report  of  the 
first  siege  of  Paris,  and  it  w?ould  seem  that  a  steady  supply 
from  the  base  must  be  essential.  If  the  communications  have 
actually-  been  neglected — and  this  seems  certain,  since  un- 
taken fortresses  have  been  left  in  the  rear — wre  can  only 
suppose  that  the  Germans  calculated  upon  a  lightning  cam- 
paign which  would  minimize  their  importance.  And  if  this 
is  so  we  can  easily  foresee  the  intention  of  their  enemies, 
first  to  weaken  them  b\r  continuous  fighting  far  from  their 
base,  and  then  to  cut  through  the  life  line  of  their  communi- 
cations. But  of  this  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more  later  on, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  may  surrender  to  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  of  the  plan  of  campaign  is  not  indicated  in  official 
statements  and  that  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  most  vital  move- 
ments that   are   the   most   invisible. 


vance  into  Germany  from  the  most  westerly  point  of  Russian 
Poland,  since  this  would  leave  the  ground  open  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Poland  to  their  rear  from  Prussia  in  the  north 
and  Austria  in  the  south.  The  invasion  was  therefore  begun 
from  the  extreme  east  of  Prussia  and  from  the  extreme  east 
of  Austria.  At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  attempted  the 
very  move  foreseen  of  them  and  invaded  Poland  northward 
in  the  direction  of  Lublin.  There  are  therefore  at  least  three 
centres  of  activities,  indeed  we  may  say  four,  since  the  Rus- 
sians directed  another  army  toward  Breslau.  In  the  north 
the  Russians  have  gained  great  successes  and  are  already  far 
advanced  into  Prussian  territory.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  heavily  defeated  at  Allenstein,  a  defeat  that  they  freely 
admit  and  that  they  attribute  to  the  arrival  of  heavy  artillery 
from  the  fortresses  in  the  German  rear.  This  may  hinder 
their  advance  for  a  short  time,  although  we  have  to  remem-  J 
ber  that  the  mere  losses  of  men  have  no  significance  where 
the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  By  this  time  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Russian  forces  are  once  more  preparing  to 
move  forward  into  northern  Prussia.  In  the  south  the  Rus- 
sian successes  have  been  almost  unbroken.  Lemberg  has 
been  evacuated  and  there  are  stories  of  important  Russian 
victories  to  the  west  of  Lemberg  and  in  the  direction  of 
Yienna.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  resistance  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians  to  make,  but  the  Rus- 
sians assert  that  the  road  to  Yienna  is  practically  open  to 
them.  The  Russians  also  report  successes  for  their  Galician 
army.  The  Austrian  reports  are  vague,  and  where  they  claim 
successes  they  are  not  large  ones,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
the  Austrian  action  in  crossing  the  Vistula  and  entering 
Russian  territory  was  a  hazardous  one,  although  the  aim  was 
great,  being  no  less  than  to  prevent  a  direct  Russian  advance  ' 
against  Vienna  and  Berlin  from  the  middle  front.  This  they 
have  possibly  succeeded  in  doing,  but  if  the  northern  Russian 
armies  continue  to  be  successful  the  relief  will  not  be  a  long 
one.  The  frank  Russian  admission  of  a  severe  repulse  at| 
Allenstein  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Russian  promise  to  I 
tell  the  exact  truth  in  official  reports  may  have  some  justi-j 
fication.  and  this  is  certainly  a  virtue  that  no  other  war  office » 
is  even  trying  to  emulate.  And  the  Russian  official  state- 
ments claim  a  large  preponderance  of  successes,  and  a  rela-| 
lively  open  road  into  the  heart  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  [ 
Russia  is  therefore  making  herself  decidedly  felt,  and  her  j 
advance  may  well  have  the  strongest  possible  influence  upon 
the  struggle  in  France.  Moreover,  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
south  seem  to  be  marching  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity, 
the  reports  speaking  of  an  advance  of  thirty-eight  miles  a 
day  and  a  sleep  allotment  of  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four. 


Events  in  the  west  of  Europe  are  of  so  dramatic  a  nature 
as  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  east,  although  the  hap- 
penings   on    the    Russian    frontier    are    perhaps    equally    spec- 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 


And  now  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  struggle  that 
at  any  moment  may  loom  up  largely.  Last  week  this  column 
contained  a  reference  to  a  new  English  force  that  had  been 
landed  at  Ostend  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the 
German  line  of  communications  when  the  time  should  be 
considered  ripe  for  such  a  stroke.  At  about  the  same  time 
there  were  numerous  stories  of  a  Russian  force  that  had 
actually  been  landed  in  France  and  with  the  same  objective. 
This  Russian  force  was  variously  described  as  numbering 
from  85,000  men  to  250,000  men  and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Arcangel  in  Finland,  around  the  northern 
coast  of  Norway,  landed  at  Leith  or  Edinburgh  and  so  through 
Great  Britain  to  Ostend.  These  stories  were  not  official,  and 
of  course  they  were  not  confirmed  from  any  official  source, 
but  various  travelers  arriving  in  New  York  from  England 
.said  that  they  had  seen  the  Russians,  and  now  there  is  a 
fresfa  crop  of  references  and  stories  to  the  same  effect. 
ling  that  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  ihc-re  must  be 
some  fire,  we  may  ask  ourselves  where  these  Russians  have 
been  stationed.  The  reports  from  the  front  contain  con- 
stant references  to  French,  English,  and  Belgians,  but  not  a 
word  about  Russians.  May  we  suppose  that  they  are  some- 
where in  the  north  of   France   waiting   for  the  psycholi  igical 

moment    to    push  ium    into    Germany    and    so    cut 

the    German    communications?      Moreover,    there    seems    to    be 

something  curiously  unusual  about  these  <  ierman  communi- 
cations. It  is  almost  .'in  axiom  of  war  that  an  invading 
ar-  iy  must  leave  large  forces  behind  it  at  regular  inten  a1s 
upon  its  path  in  order  thai  it  may  insure  the  steady  arrival  of 
a-imunition    and    pi  sand    and    one    kinds 

«  ,   supplies   essential    to   an   army   on    the   march.     But   there 
great   main    stories  t<-  the  effect  that  the  Germans  are 
guarding    their    communications,    and    while    it    would    be 
i  ■  assume  that  so  successful  an  it  a  force  has 


A   word   may   advantageously  be   said   about  the   mines  thatlj 
are    now    causing    the    ships    of    all    belligerent    nations — and* 
non-belligerents,    too,    for   the    matter    of   that — to    go    warily  M 
in  strange  waters.     Mines  are  of  two  chief  kinds,   those  that  I  j 
are  exploded  from  the  land  or  from  another  ship  as  soon  asll 
the   enemy   is   seen   to  be  in   an   exposed   position,    and   mines! 
that  are  fired  automatically  by  contact.     The  contact  mine  isfl 
a  metal   case  holding  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  (J 
and   the   mechanism   that  produces  the    explosion.      The   mine   < 
is    lowered    to   a   depth    of   about   ten    feet   in   the   water    and  j 
there    anchored,    and   they    are   usually    thus   sown   in   groups. , 
The    charge    is    rarely    more    than    the    quantity    stated,    as    it 
has  been   found  that  if  it  is  in  excess  of  this  the  detonation 
is    likely    to    explode    other    mines    in    the    vicinity.      But    ob- 
servation   mines    often   hold    as    much    as    500   pounds    of   ex-H 
plosive,   since  they  are  sunk  to  a  greater  depth  and  they   are 
not    usually    placed    in    such    numbers,    being    most    useful    in 
narrow    water-ways,    where    the    exact    position    of    a    hostile; 
ship    can    more    easily    be    foreseen.      These    mines    are    con-H 
nected   electrically   with   the  shore  and  the   observer  has  only 
to    wait   until   his  victim   has  reached  the    fatal   spot   and   the 

1  pressing  of  a  button  will  do  the  rest.  The  use  of  drifting' 
mines  has  been   forbidden  by   international  law,   but  this   has  I 

i  been  done  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  the  Russians! 
were  charged  with  throwing  mines  promiscuously  into  the' 
water.  Hundreds  of  them  were  carried  in  all  directions  by 
wind  and  water  and  sufficed  to  enliven  peaceful  ships  for 
months  after  the  struggle  was  over. 


The  following  time-table  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those 
watching  the  course   of   events: 

June  28.  The  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand. 

July  23. 

July  28. 

August  1. 

August  2. 

August  4. 

August  6. 

August  S. 


Austria. 


tacular,  although  not  so  closely  reported.  On  September  3 
came  simultaneous  reports  from  Paris  and  from  Rotterdam 
of  the  movements  eastward  of  large  bodies  of  German  sol- 
diers, who  were  being  hurriedly  withdrawn  from  the  western 
field  for  service  against  Russia  in  the  east.  There  were  no 
indications  of  the  strength  of  these  withdrawals,  although  it 
was  said  that  their  places  would  lie  taken  l.\  the  Landsturm 
reservists  recently  summoned  to  the  German  colors.  And 
indeed  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  the  situation  in  the 
east  had  become  so  grave  as  to  demand  instant  attention. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  Russian  Poland  projecting  east- 
ward with  Prussia  to  its  north  and  Austria  to  its  south. 
It    was    obviously    impossible    for    the    Russian   armies    to    ad- 


Austria's   ultimatum   to    Servia. 
Austrian   declaration   of  war  on   Servia. 
German    declaration    of   war    on    Russia 
Germany   invades   Luxembourg. 
German  attack   on   Liege. 
Austrian   declaration   of  war   on   Russia 
Montenegrin     declaration    of    war    on 
Portugal    declares   her   alliance   with    England. 
August  10.     France   declares   war   on   Austria. 
England   declarer  war  on  Austria. 
Japan   sends   ultimatum    to   Germany. 
Battle    of   Lorraine. 
Russians  enter  Prussia  at  Gumbinnen. 
Germans    take    Namur. 
Austria    declares   war    on    Japan. 
Russians  take  Tilsit. 
.     Air  raid  on  Paris.     Allies   fall   back  steadily 


August   13. 

August   15. 

Agust   17. 

August  20. 

August  23. 

August  25. 

August  27. 

September  2. 
toward    capital. 

September  4. 
Paris. 

September   S. 


Germans    announced    within    thirty    miles    of 

Germans   reported   to   be  retreating. 

Sidney  Corvn. 


After   October    1    wooden    roofs   can   not  be   laid   in 
Boston  owing  to  danger  from  fire. 


September  12,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


li 


STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Private  Van  Doozle  Makes  a  Surprising  Discovery. 


[Long  before  he  became  known  to  fame,  Bret  Harte  wrote 
many  stories  for  Californian  publications.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Golden  Era  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Northern  Californian.  These  immature  contributions 
have  finally  been  collected  by  Charles  Meeker  Kozlar,  who 
has  put  them,  unrevised,  into  a  book  just  issued  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  through  whose  courtesy  the  Argo- 
naut is  enabled  to  publish  this  story,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Golden  Era,  July  8,  1860.1 

He  was  a  Van  Doozle.  As  a  descendant  o£  that  an- 
cient family  I  may  assert,  without  unbecoming  pride, 
that  to  be  a  Van  Doozle  signified,  in  the  days  of  which 
I  write,  something  and  somebody.  The  Van  Doozles 
in  1779  were  a  Dutch  family,  residing  somewhere  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  on  the  Hudson,  and  my 
great-granduncle  was  an  only  son. 
.  Every  American  has  heard  of  the  Legion.  Scouting 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  they  were  a  formidable 
check  upon  the  ravages  of  ''cowboys"  and  "rangers" 
over  that  country  lying  between  White  Plains  and 
New  York  City,  known  as  the  "Neutral  Ground."  The 
insecurity  of  property,  through  the  boldness  of  some 
of  these  predatory  excursions,  extending  into  the  little 
Dutch  settlements,  rendered  the  presence  of  an  armed 
force  particularly  desirable,  and  the  fame  of  these 
dashing  dragoons  quite  won  over  the  hearts  of  the 
honest  Dutch  farmers,  and  tended  materially  to  open 
their  larders  to  the  wants  of  a  sympathizing  ally,  in 
preference  to  the  claims  of  an  insulting  foe. 

My  ancestor  was  stationed  with  his  company  in  a 
certain  quiet,  dreary,  gable-ended,  weathercock-crowned 
village,  abutting  on  a  swelling  bay  of  the  Hudson, 
which  may  still  be  seen,  but,  alas  for  modern  innova- 
tion, hardly  recognized. 

On  the  principal  street  the  principal  mansion  in  the 
good  old  days  was  occupied  by  one  Jacob   Bogardus, 
better  known  as  "Yop"  Bogardus.     He  was  a  man  of 
strictly   neutral   politics.     When   the   cowboys   favored  | 
him  with  their  attentions  and  pressed  his  hospitality  he  I 
was  known  to  declaim  loudly  against  the  ragamuffins 
of  the  Tory  king ;  when  cavalry  scouts  from  above  re-  j 
cruited   themselves   at   his   expense   he   was   much   in- 
censed  against   the   Yankees,   whom   he   consigned   to 
"der  tuyful,"  and  implored  the  protection  of  St.  Nicho- 
las against  friends  who  lacked  that  all  essential  requi- 
site, disinterestedness.     But  he  was  possessed  of  two 
redeeming   peculiarites   which    rendered   his    acquaint- 
ance profitable  to  the  old  and  desirable  to  the  young — 
he  was  rich  and  had  a  pretty  daughter. 

Katrina  Bogardus  was  a  horrible  coquette.  In  all 
their  confidential  intercourse  she  had  never  made  my 
great-uncle  any  definite  encouragement,  not  even  the 
tip  of  her  rosy  finger  to  kiss.  He  caught  occasional 
glances,  very  expressive,  but  not  capable  of  perpetua- 
tion. She  flirted  easily  with  others  and  took  particular 
pains  to  do  so  in  my  great-uncle's  presence. 

A  fierce  gallop  tends  to  relieve  a  man's  mind.  My 
great-uncle  experienced  some  solace  in  driving  his 
spurs  into  his  mare's  side  by  way  of  revenge  for  the 
gaping  wounds  in  his  own.  He  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  leave  her — leave  his  corps  if  he  had  to  desert — 
he  would  join  Sumter  in  the  South — he  would  forever 
banish  all  remembrance  of  the  fatal  witchery  and  would 
seek,  yes,  seek  a  soldier's  grave.  He  looked  out  upon 
the  swelling  river  that  rolled  placidly  below  him. 

A  sound  of  oars  "cheeping"  in  rowlocks  caught  his 
ear.  He  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  any  occur- 
rence to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was  a  re- 
prieve and  he  listened  eagerly.  Then  as  the  sound 
became  more  sensible  he  saw  a  boat  approaching  the 
shore  below  him.  He  remembered  a  bridle-path  some- 
what circuitous  and  steep,  that  led  from  the  river 
below  to  where  he  had  unconsciously  halted.  There 
were  two  men  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  wrapped 
in  military  cloaks.  A  third  was  pulling.  They  reached 
the  embankment.  My  ancestor  looked  at  the  flints  of 
his  pistols  and  returned  them  cocked  to  his  holsters. 
All  this  in  a  state  of  mechanical  expectancy  he  could 
not  account  for. 

He  did  not  wait  long,  for  presently  two  figures  ap- 
peared slowly  mounting  the  bank,  which  he  at  once 
recognized  as  the  strangers  of  the  boat.  They  were 
conversing  earnestly.  My  great-uncle  was  not  remark- 
ably bright,  but  it  struck  him  that  the  two  strangers 
had  important  business,  to  have  crossed  the  river  at 
that  hour ;  that  they  were  strangers  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  as  sergeant  in  Lee's  Legion  to  inquire  their  busi- 
ness. So  spurring  his  mare  forward,  as  they  reached 
the  level  of  the  cliff,  he  interposed  his  somewhat  ath- 
letic figure  and  called  on  them  to  "halt." 

They  did  so,  but  more  in  astonishment  than  fear.  It 
gave  my  redoubtable  ancestor  a  chance  to  examine 
them  keenly.  Hem !  A  tall,  dark  young  man,  black- 
eyed  and  aristocratic  looking — a  gentleman.  A  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  face  rather  old,  but  massive  and 
energetic ;  a  dignified  chap — some  white  ruffles  on  his 
sleeve  and  a  semi-military  style — a  gentleman  also. 
My  great-uncle  felt  a  strong  desire  to  pitch  into  the 
slim  young  man  by  virtue  of  his  personal  appearance, 
but  wasn't  quite  so  certain  about  the  other. 

The  younger  stepped  promptly  forward  and  with  a 
supercilious  air,  which  annoyed  my  ancestor  exces- 
sively, demanded : 

"Who  are  you  that  stay  travelers  on  the  open  road? 


What  authority  have  you  to  address  strangers?  Fall 
back,  sir!" 

My  ancestral  relative  kept  his  eye  on  the  spokesman 
and  replied,  simply: 

"My  name  is  Yont  Van  Doozle.  I  am  a  sergeant 
in  Colonel  Lee's  cavalry.  Here  is  my  authority."  And 
he  produced  the  shining  barrel  of  a  pistol  from  his 
holster. 

The  young  stranger  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sword 
and  stopped  impulsively,  his  dark  face  grew  darker  and 
his  thin  cheek  lay  close  against  his  clenched  teeth;  but 
the  elder  laid  his  ruffled  hand  gravely  upon  the  young 
man's  arm  and  turned  to  my  great-uncle: 

"Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  this  is  neutral  ground?" 

"Aye,  I  do,"  said  my  great-uncle,  "but  the  times  are 
troublous :  it  behooves  all  friends  of  the  cause  I  pro- 
fess to  be  wary.  You  are  strangers  and  your  attire 
shows  you  are  not  of  us.  You  can  not  pass  until  you 
have  given  me  your  name,  your  rank,  and  your  busi- 
ness." 

The  elder  one  again  interrupted  and  conversed  for  a 
moment  earnestly  with  his  companion,  who  once  more 
turned  to  my  great-uncle: 

"We  are  two  to  your  one.  If  we  choose  your  oppo- 
sition would  be  a  slight  barrier.  If  we  see  fit  to  comply 
with  your  demand  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  your 
rank,  your  name?  You  may  be  a  ranger,  a  cowboy. 
Your  manners,"  added  the  young  man  in  his  disagree- 
able way,  "rather  indicate  the  latter!" 

"I  am  rough,"  said  he,  with  a  voice  a  little  tremu- 
lous, but  a  steady,  kindling  eye;  "I  am  rough,  I  know, 
but  if  I  lie  at  such  a  moment  I  am  the  first  of  my 
family  who  have  disgraced  their  name.  If  I  am  willing 
to  believe  you,  a  stranger,  you  should  be  as  mindful  of 
me,  who  dwell  here  upon  the  ground  you  trespass  on." 

The  elder  stranger  stepped  forward  and  holding  out 
his  hand  said  in  a  stately,  dignified  way:  "Your  hand, 
friend;  we  have  wronged  you.  I  believe  you,  as  does 
my  friend.  Your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied,  and 
Colonel  Lee  shall  know  the  worth  of  his  honest 
sergeant." 

He  again  held  converse  with  his  young  companion, 
who  again  turned  to  my  great-uncle : 

"You  have  asked  our  names,  rank  and  business.  I 
am  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  to  the  Continental 
Congress."  My  uncle  started.  "Hamilton,  the  aide- 
de-camp  of " 

He  could  only  stammer  out,  "And  your  friend?" 

"Your  general — George  Washington." 

Colonel  Hamilton  resumed :  "Our  business  must  be 
kept  secret.  The  general,  however,  has  seen  fit  to 
partly  confide  its  execution  to  you,  as  the  lesson  you 
have  taught  us  has  convinced  us  of  the  indiscretion  of 
pursuing  it  further  in  person.  You  will  wait  here  for 
an  hour.  A  young  lad  will  come  to  this  spot  by  that 
time  and  you  will  inform  him  that  you  are  commis- 
sioned by  me  to  see  him  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore. 
A  boat  will  be  in  readiness.  He  will  return  in  an  hour, 
and  you  will  guard  him  in  safety  back.  Remember  that 
you  are  to  press  him  with  no  questions.  Keep  your 
own  counsel  and  you  shall  be  suitably  rewarded.  Good- 
night, Sergeant  Van  Doozle."  And  with  a  military 
salute  the  young  man  and  his  leader  retraced  their 
steps  toward  the  river. 

My  uncle  again  revived  his  wonted  energies.  He 
dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and 
seating  himself  by  the  roadside  waited  the  termination 
of  his  adventure.  And  when  at  the  end  of  the  hour  he 
saw  some  one  approaching  he  almost  started  forward 
with  the  name  of  Katrina  upon  his  lips.  It  was  only 
the  boy — a  chubby  young  fellow  of  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  with  an  awkard,  constrained  air  and  a  face 
completely  muffled  in  a  large  scarf.  He  briefly  and 
almost  surlily  repeated  his  commission,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  roadside.  He  was  so  occupied  with  his 
previous  thoughts  that  he  did  not  notice  the  startled 
gesture  of  the  boy  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  the 
faint  sigh  that  escaped  him  as  he  passively  followed 
my  sturdy  ancestor. 

The  hour  passed  quickly  on  the  opposite  side;  on 
their  return  a  similar  silence  ensued.  My  great-uncle 
conducted  the  young  lad  up  the  river  bank  and  for  the 
first  time  during  this  strange  interview  the  silence  was 
broken. 

"You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  said  the  lad  timidly, 
but  in  a  pleasant,  musical  voice.  "You  have  been  kind 
to  me  and  you  have  fulfilled  your  duty  of  guardian 
well.  Let  me  know  your  name  that  I  may  know  whom 
to  remember  in  my  prayers." 

There  was  a  slight  dash  of  wickedness  in  the  speech, 
which  my  uncle — who  was  conscious  of  having  behaved 
like  a  great  brute — could  not  help  noticing. 

He  colored  slightly  and  answered  in  a  desponding 
tone: 

"It's  no  matter,  no  matter ;  we  shall  in  all  prob- 
ability never  meet  again.  I  leave  here  tomorrow. 
Farewell,  young  sir;  I  have  done  but  my  duty.  If  I 
have  done  it  poorly  or  rudely,  pardon  me ;  I  meant  no 
harm."     And  the  poor  fellow  extended  his  hand. 

But  the  lad  fell  back  a  step  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  which  trembled  with  its  burden.  A 
slight  spasm  seemed  to  agitate  him,  and  when  it  passed 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  asked:  "But  why,  are  you 
not  in  the  Legion?" 

"I  shall  be  no  longer;  I  leave  here  tomorrow.  Good- 
night !"     And  he  turned  away. 

"Stay,"  interrupted  the  lad,  "one  moment.     You  re- 


fuse to  give  me  your  name !  I  know  it !  I  shall  never 
forget  it!  Good-by,  Yont  Van  Doozle,  and  God  bless 
you !" 

My  great-uncle  turned.  As  he  did  so,  I  am  sure  I 
can  not  tell  why,  but  the  scarf  fell  off  from  the  young 
lad's  neck  and  face,  and  a  multitude  of  glossy  curls 
somehow  shook  out  of  his  cap,  which  fell  off  in  the 
general  confusion  and  disarrangement  of  his  toilet. 

My  great-uncle  jumped  six  feet  forward,  exclaiming: 

"Katrina  !" 

"Yont !" 

I  should  feel  myself  impertinent  to  describe  the  rest 
of  that  interview.  I  should  do  violence  to  the  reader's 
judgment  and  penetration  if  I  stopped  to  say  how  it 
was  that  Katrina  had  been  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
American  leader,  and  how,  from  her  father's  neutrality 
and  her  own  popularity,  she  had  gained  the  most  valu- 
able information  from  all  sources — Cowboy  and  Ranger 
— and  how  in  her  odd  disguise  she  had  faithfully  kept 
the  American  chief  informed  of  the  movements  of  hos- 
tile parties  below;  how,  in  short,  she  was  the  most 
charming  and  complete  spy  in  petticoats  the  world  had 
ever  known,  and  how  her  innocence  and  purity  were 
acknowledged  by  the  great  general  who  guarded  her 
on  these  interviews  with  a  father's  care,  and  how  she 
informed  my  great-uncle  of  this  with  many  blushes, 
pouts,  and  prettinesses  till  the  poor  fellow  was  half 
crazy. 

■■■ 

In  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece  lies  hidden  the 
record  of  an  ancient  method  of  the  Tibareni,  the  sons 
of  Tubal,  for  the  collection  of  gold.  The  north  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  produced  large  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  copper  and  iron.  Gold  was  found  in 
the  gravel,  as  often  happens  still  in  streams  draining 
from  copper  regions.  The  gold  in  copper  ores,  origi- 
nally containing  insignificant  amounts  of  the  precious 
metal,  accumulates  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  sometimes 
forms  placers  of  astonishing  richness.  The  ancient 
Tibareni  washed  the  gold-bearing  gravel,  first  by  boom- 
ing, which  concentrated  the  gold  into  relatively  small 
amounts  of  sand.  This  was  then  collected  and  washed 
through  sluices  having  the  bottoms  lined  with  sheep- 
skins. The  gold  would  sink  into  the  wool,  while  the 
sand  would  be  washed  away  in  the  swift  current 
(writes  Courtenay  de  Kalb  in  the  Mining  Age).  The 
skins  were  removed  from  the  sluices,  the  coarser  gold 
shaken  out,  and  the  fleeces,  still  glittering  with  the 
yellow  metal,  were  hung  upon  boughs  to  dry  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  gold  might  be  beaten  from  them  and 
saved.  The  early  Greek  mariners,  witnessing  this 
process,  carried  home  tales  of  the  wonderful  riches  of 
a  land  where  a  warlike  race  of  miners  hung  golden 
fleeces  upon  the  trees  in  the  grove  of  Ares.  After  so 
many  millenniums  the  metalliferous  country  of  Tubal- 
Cain  is  once  more  coming  into  prominence.  The  na- 
tives still  cull  the  high-grade  copper  ore,  and  break  it 
into  smalls,  which  they  cover  with  wood  and  roast  to 
matte;  they  still  work  the  matte  in  forge-like  furnaces 
to  black  copper,  which  they  ship  to  Alexandretta  and 
to  Euxine  ports.  They  still  make  the  famous  carbon- 
ized iron  that  was  celebrated  as  Damascus  steel  be- 
cause it  was  distributed  through  this  mart  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  after  receiving  a  finish  by  local  Damas- 
cene workmen.  These  decadent  methods,  that  give  a 
hint  of  the  approved  practice  of  the  father  of  metal- 
lurgy, will  soon  become  wholly  extinct,  for  the  modern 
miner  is  studying  the  disseminated  copper  ores  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  and  threatening  to  rekindle  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  the  smouldering  fires  of  Tubal-Cain. 


Rocksand,  the  famous  race-horse  of  a  decade  ago, 
which  died  recently  in  Paris,  was  insured  with  Lloyd's 
for  the  sum  of  $159,000.  He  was  credited  with  winning 
close  to  $250,000  during  his  turf  career  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  stud  fees  in  later  years.  Foaled 
in  1900,  his  greatest  victory  was  the  winning  of  the 
Derby  as  a  three-year-old.  After  his  retirement  he 
was  sold  to  American  breeders  for  $125,000.  Six  years 
later  he  was  purchased  by  a  French  syndicate  for 
about  the  same  figures.  In  view  of  his  winnings,  pur- 
chase prices,  and  stud  fees  he  has  recently  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  million-dollar  equine. 


It  is  estimated  that  at  least  20.000  pilgrims  pass 
through  the  city  of  Damascus  each  year.  They  are 
material  to  the  financial  welfare  of  the  ancient  city, 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000  for  goods  of 
every  kind.  Damascus  is  busy  and  the  people  are  in- 
dustrious. Nearly  everything  actually  needed  by  the 
native  is  made  there,  and  there  is  a  surplus  sufficient 
to  supply  a  large  surrounding  territory  and  the  pil- 
grims and  visitors  who  pass  that  way.  In  this  respect 
Damascus  has  not  changed  in  hundreds  of  years.  It 
has  always  been  a  maker  and  distributer  of  food  and 


Imperial  Valley,  California,  has  this  year  ginned  at 
Calexico  the  earliest  bale  of  cotton  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  cotton  was  grown  as  the  third 
crop  on  the  same  stalks.    The  bale  weighed  535  pounds. 

Africa  is  in  third  place  in  the  amount  of  cotton  grinds 
consumed.     In  some  section*  of  Africa  fifty  per  cent  > 
the  unbleached  cotton  trade  is  with  the  Uniti 
and  only  ten  per  cent  with  England. 
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WAR  TIMES  IN  LONDON. 

"Piccadilly"  Gives  Some  Impressions  of  the  English  Metrop- 
olis Under  the  Pressure  of  Conflict 


There  may  be  a  natural  assumption  among  Argo- 
naut readers  that  a  London  correspondent  should  be 
able  to  give  details  of  the  war  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
clusive kind,  but  that  expectation  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed. It  may  be  that  the  well-informed  American 
knows  more  of  what  is  going  on  than  the  Londoner, 
where  the  censor  sits  supreme,  and  where  the  dispatch 
of  a  telegram  to  one's  wife  announcing  one's  deten- 
tion at  the  office  is  attended  with  difficulties  that  do  not 
emanate  wholly  from  the  conscience.  The  attitude  of 
British  officialism  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  a  polite 
but  a  rigid  and  an  exacting  suspicion.  For  example, 
if  you  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  a  general 
postoffice  you  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  policemen  and 
secret  service  agents  who  will  courteously  demand  to 
know  the  exact  nature  of  your  business  and  who  will 
satisfy  themselves  that  you  are  telling  the  exact  truth. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  nowadays  to  attend  strictly 
to  your  own  affairs,  to  avoid  loitering,  and  to  show 
no  undue  interest  in  public  buildings.  Do  not  write 
letters  that  you  do  not  wish  to  have  read  by  censors, 
and  do  not  assume  too  much  on  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
that  will  cause  the  official  world  to  take  you  to  its 
bosom,  so  to  speak,  and  to  discuss  with  you  con- 
fidentially and  as  man  to  man  the  details  of  the  national 
defense.  If  you  wish  to  know  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  Europe  you  will  find  in  the  daily  newspapers  just 
as  much  as  the  authorities  wish  you  to  know  and  no 
more.  It  will  not  be  a  liberal  allowance,  and  you  may 
have  your  doubts  of  its  thoroughness,  but  it  is  all  that 
you  will  get.  and  it  will  be  wise  to  make  no  private 
inquiries.  Martial  law  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  in 
any  way  oppressive,  but  none  the  less  it  is  not  of  the 
kind  to  encourage  "back  talk." 

Indeed  nothing  is  so  surprising,  at  least  to  the  Ameri- 
can, as  the  compliance  of  the  newspapers  with  the 
requests  for  reticence  that  have  been  issued  by  the 
authorities.  Eut  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  counted  unto 
them  for  righteousness.  Some  of  them  are  merely 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  England,  be  it  remem- 
bered again,  is  under  martial  law.  and  this  means  that 
a  few  highly  placed  soldiers  can  issue  their  orders 
and  enforce  their  instant  obedience  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  There  can  be  no  appeal  against  the  dictates 
of  the  public  safety.  Xewspaper  influence  in  Eng- 
land is  rarely  of  the  terrorist  kind,  and  in  this  case 
there  is  no  one  to  terrorize  unless  it  be  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  an  attempt  to  browbeat  or  threaten  Lord  Kitchener 
would  provide  an  interesting  incident — for  the  by- 
standers. The  Daily  Mail,  the  yellowest  sheet  in  Eng- 
land, did  indeed  try  its  hand  at  the  issue  of  unauthorized 
news,  but  probably  it  will  not  do  so  again  unless  it 
wishes  to  see  its  executive  staff  replaced  by  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  the  detriment  of  the  plant.  The  Daily  Mail 
announced  a  naval  battle  in  the  Xorth  Sea,  and  the 
fact  that  it  awarded  an  overwhelming  victory  to  the 
British  ships  serve  it  not  at  all.  It  was  a  first  offense 
and  it  escaped  with  a  warning,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  there  will  be  no  second  offense  from  this  quarter. 
Then  the  Times  presumed  upon  its  status  and  pub- 
lished some  unauthorized  news  with  the  result  that  it 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  prime  minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  threat  that  it  would 
be  suppressed.  Imagine  suppressing  the  Times!  It  is 
like  suppressing  the  Equator  or  the  Zodiac.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  passengers  from  England  to  America 
will  carry  news  that  has  not  been  allowed  to  appear 
in  English  newspapers  and  that  the  average  English- 
man knows  nothing  of.  Even  so  vast  an  operation 
as  the  transportation  of  the  English  army  to  the  Conti- 
nent was  carried  through  without  the  appearance  of  a 
single  word  in  the  newspapers  and  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  who  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  Xo  word  is  ever  said  about 
movements   of   troops   in   England. 

It  may  now  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  English 
party  in  opposition  to  the  war.  although  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  though  there  would  be.  When  war  first 
appeared  above  the  horizon  there  were  two  powerful 
spapers  that  fiercely  demanded  British  neutrality. 
These  were  the  Daily  Neits  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  They  were  supported  by  a  few  men  of 
large  calibre,  such  as  Lord  Courtney  and  Lord  Bryce, 
but  the  ranks  of  the  neutrality  men  were  thinned  by 
Sir     Edwai  speech     immediately    before    the 

declaration  of  war.  and  they  almost  disappeared  after 
Mr.  Asquith's  speech  when  war  bad  been  decided.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  opinions  are  changed  by  speeches, 
but  there  were  ninny  instances  of  frank  admission  that 
such  hail  been  the  case  and  that  the  prime  minister's 
unanswerable  one.  Even  the  Labor 
party,  which  showed  signs  of  distinct  querulousness. 
threw  its  whole  •.•.eight  in  favor  of  the  war  and  so 
compelled  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
who    -  ns,   if  that   term  may  properlv  be 

pacificist.  The  Socialists, 
both  in  England  and  Germany,  are  as  war-smitten  as 
ar  •.  which,  seems  to  dispose  ,,f  the  loud  "intemation- 
thal  were  heard  everywhere  from  Po- 
sts. The  Home  Rule  Irishmen  came  instantly  into 
Mr.  Redmond's  word,  and  those  who  predicted 
Ity  from  the  south  of  Erin  may  now   ruminate 


on  the  fact  that  the  only  Irishmen  who  have  at  all 
failed  in  enthusiasm  are  the  Ulstermen  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  streets 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  volunteers  to  keep  the  army  in 
France  at  its  proper  strength  and  to  add  to  it  almost 
indefinitely.  Of  course  the  volunteers  are  not  drilled, 
but  the  day  is  past  when  the  undrilled  man  is  looked 
upon  with  scorn.  It  passed  with  the  Boer  war.  when 
undrilled  farmers  showed  what  they  could  do.  It  may 
be  said  without  hesitation  that  practically  every  man 
of  suitable  age  whom  one  meets  is  ready  and  willing 
and  anxious  to  hurry  away  to  Hyde  Park  and  be 
drilled  in  readiness  for  whatever  may  be  required  of 
him.  And  often  the  disappointment  of  those  who  are 
too  old  is  genuine  and  pathetic.  Scores  of  such  men 
in  London  alone  have  petitioned  for  entry  into  the 
police  force,  where  age  does  not  count  so  much,  in 
order  to  release  younger  men.  Many  of  these  volun- 
teers are  merchants  who  lay  down  important  commer- 
cial work  for  four  hours  a  day  in  order  to  do  ordinary 
patrol  work  or  even  to  serve  as  special  firemen.  And 
at  last  the  boy  scout  has  veritably  come  into  his  own. 
He  is  doing  real  work,  and  doing  it  efficiently,  and 
sometimes  with  an  intelligence  that  his  elders  might 
envy.  Scores  of  these  boys  are  stationed  to  watch  the 
telegraph  lines,  and  in  at  least  one  case  they  detected 
an  illicit  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  wires  and  secured 
the  arrest  of  the  offender.  There  are  numberless  ways 
in  which  these  boys  can  be  useful,  and  they  do  their 
work  with  a  pride  that  is  good  to  see.  It  is  said  that 
the  Belgian  boy  scouts  are  even  more  strenuously  em- 
ployed, and  that  many  have  already  given  their  lives 
for  their  country.  Then,  too.  the  women  are  eager  to 
be  of  service,  but  here  the  difficulties  are  greater.  The 
Red  Cross  is  overwdielmed  by  volunteer  nurses,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  volunteer  nurse  is  of  very  little 
value  in  comparison  with  her  trained  sister.  Often 
she  is  a  mere  sentimentalist  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
stern  and  repulsive  work  that  would  be  required  of  her. 
Xor  is  it  desirable  that  women  in  general  should  em- 
ploy themselves  in  making  shirts  for  the  soldiers,  seeing 
that  many  shirt  factories  have  already  suspended  and 
dismissed  their  hands  because  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  in  the  absence  of  foreign  orders.  One  young 
lady  believed  that  she  could  be  of  service  in  carrying 
the  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle  and  she  seemed 
to  be  physically  qualified  for  the  work,  while  another 
would  like  to  join  the  navy,  where  her  skill  as  a  swim- 
mer could  be  utilized  in  rescuing  the  drowning.  Doubt- 
less these  well-intentioned  energies  will  be  duly  or- 
ganized as  time  goes  on. 

But  there  is  little  change  in  the  external  appearance 
of  England.  After  the  first  thrill  of  war  the  nation 
wrent  upon  its  way  pretty  much  as  usual.  There  is 
universal  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
carry  the  thing  through,  and  while  there  are  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contract,  the  absence 
of  flurry  in  military  circles  and  the  tone  of  confidence 
adopted  by  the  authorities  in  general  have  had  a  tran- 
quilizing  effect.  Even  the  seaside  resorts  are  nearly 
as  full  as  usual,  and  the  official  bulletins  are  read  with- 
out impatience  or  incredulitv.  although  there  is  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that  great  movements  are  going  for- 
ward of  which  no  hint  has  been  divulged. 

London.  August  21.   1914.  Piccadilly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  the  central  provinces  of  India 
alone  1,400.000  of  the  native  people  use  the  mahua 
flower  as  a  regular  article  of  food.  Though  found  in 
a  purely  wild  state  in  many  parts  of  India  the  value 
of  the  flowers  and  fruit  has  caused  it  to  be  brought 
under  more  or  less  cultivation.  The  economic  value 
of  the  tree  lies  chiefly  in  its  edible  flowers  and  oil- 
yielding  seeds.  The  flowers  are  eaten  extensively  while 
fresh,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  dried  thoroughly 
and  cooked  with  rice  and  other  grains.  Sometimes 
they  are  completely  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  and 
in  this  condition  are  cooked  in  round  cakes  and  mixed 
with  a  variety  of  foodstuffs.  Mahua  is  extremely 
sweet,  and  the  ability  to  eat  and  digest  it  must  be  ac- 
quired. 1  he  art  of  distilling  these  flowers  is  a 
very  ancient  one.  For  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
the  flowers  when  dried  are  sold  to  village  dis- 
tillers or  to  the  government  distilleries.  The  flowers 
are  immersed  in  water  for  about  four  days ;  they 
are  then  fermented  and  thereafter  distilled.  If  the 
distillation  has  been  carefully  carried  out  the  spirit 
thus  produced  is  not  unlike  good  Irish  whisky.  At 
first  it  has  a  strong,  smoky,  and  rather  foetid  flavor, 
hut  age  remedies  this  and  converts  it  into  a  quite  pala- 
table though  strong  drink.  The  method  of  distillation 
is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  all  other  countries,  save 
that  in   India  it   is  less  scientific  and  correspondingly 

more  wasteful. 

^>^ 

Holland's  safety  in  time  of  war  lies  in  her  ability  to 
flood  great  tracts  of  land.  William  of  Orange  flooded 
the  country  in  1574.  and  by  so  doing  drove  out  the 
Spanish  invaders.  The  same  policy  was  adopted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  French  invasion  of  1672.  The 
movement  of  a  lever  at  Amsterdam  is  sufficient  to 
Open  every  dike  and  dam  in  Holland  simultaneously. 
'  it  is  said,  to  put  under  water  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  the  whole  country  from  Xaarden.  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  by  Utrecht  to  Oertruidenberg.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meuse. 


Takashi  Xakamura,  formerly  consul-general  at  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  and  at  London,  England,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Japanese  consul-general  at  Xew  York. 

Grand  Duchess  Marie  Adelaide,  ruler  of  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Luxemburg,  is  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  Luxemburg  was  recently  invaded  by  the  German 
army. 

Major-General  Liu  Tsching  En,  commandant  of  the 
Han  Yang  arsenal,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh,  China, 
has  just  arrived  in  this  country  to  familiarize  himself 
thoroughly  with  American  manufacturing  methods  in 
munitions  of  war  and  in  the  rifling  and  manufacture  of 
big  guns.  He  will  take  back  to  his  own  country  the 
machinery  to  establish  a  first-class  factory  in  Hupeh. 

David  R.  Francis,  who  has  declined  appointment  as 
the  first  ambassador  of  this  country  to  Argentine,  is 
a  former  governor  of  Missouri.  He  was  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  under  Cleveland,  1896-7.  As  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  he  was  decorated  by  the 
rulers  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  is  extensively  engaged  in  business  and  is  promi- 
nent as  a  banker. 

Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan  has  finished  the  manu- 
script of  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  "George 
III  and  Charles  Fox.''  Sir  George,  who  is  now  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  has  thus  brought  to  completion 
his  great  work  on  "The  American  Revolution"  as  well 
as  the  studies  of  Fox's  career,  whose  first  fruits  were 
"The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  published 
just  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Dr.  George  Hoyt  Whipple,  who  has  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  assume  the  duties  of  director  of  the  Hooper 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  resident  pathologist  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  since  1910.  He  is  a  native  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire and  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  institutions. 

Lieutenant-General  George  von  der  Marwitz,  wdio 
has  succeeded  the  late  General  von  Emmich,  one  of  the 
first  noted  German  officers  to  perish  in  Belgium,  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Prussian  noble  families, 
and  has  been  in  the  service  since  1875.  His  regi- 
mental career  was  passed  in  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guards, 
rising  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Guards,  Uhlan 
Regiment.  He  was  for  some  years  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Eighteenth  Army  Corps  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  was 
promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1911  to  command  the 
Third  Division  at  Stettin.  He  has  since  filled  the 
appointment  of  inspector-general  of  cavalry. 

Giacoma  Dello  Chiesa,  the  newdy  elected  Pope,  was 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  Italy,  and  was  created 
a  cardinal  on  May  25,  1914.  Benedict  XY,  as  he  will 
henceforth  be  known,  was  born  at  Pegli,  in  the  diocese 
of  Genes,  Xovember  21,  1854,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
December  21,  1878.  He  served  as  secretarv  of  the 
nunciature  in  Spain  from  1883  to  1887,  in  which  year 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  late  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla.  He  was  appointed  substitute  secretarv-  of  state 
in  1901,  and  in  1907  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  ad- 
viser to  the  holy  office.  For  seven  years  he  adminis- 
tered the  see  of  Bologna  with  notable  success. 

Dr.  Marion  Dorset,  bichemist  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  is  the  scientist  who  first  isolated 
the  germ  responsible  for  that  farm  scourge,  cholera  in 
the  hog.  That  accomplished,  he  perfected  a  serum  to 
combat  it.  protected  his  processes  by  patents,  and  then 
turned  them  over  to  the  public,  to  be  used  without 
charge.  That  he  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his  work  is 
best  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  although  he  receives  a 
salary  of  only  S3500  a  year,  his  discover)-,  so  freely 
given,  is  saving  the  country  about  $15,000,000  a  year 
in  this  one  branch  of  its  food  supply.  Dr.  Dorset  is 
also  the  inventor  of  a  secret  ink  used  by  the  govern- 
ment in  stamping  meats  that  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Federal  inspectors  in  the  packing-houses.  Prior 
to  Dr.  Dorset's  discovery  the  government  was  paying 
a  private  firm  $60,000  a  year  for  metal  tags  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Lord  Kitchener,  the  war  lord  of  England,  is  sixty- 
five  years  old  and  unmarried.  An  Irishman  by  birth, 
from  County  Kerry,  he  has  the  record  of  having  ac- 
complished even-thing  he  set  his  hand  to.  At  twenty- 
one  he  entered  the  army  from  Woolwich  Military 
School  as  a  second  lieutenant.  Being  attached  to  the 
army  in  Egypt  at  the  very  time  when  that  country  was 
in  process  of  reorganization  under  British  direction, 
he  made  his  way  grade  by  "grade  to  the  top.  always 
working,  seldom  taking  any  part  in  the  social  diver- 
sions, and  always  exacting,  without  apology,  the  maxi- 
mum of  service  from  those  under  him.  In  1892  he 
succeeded  Sir  Francis  (Lord}  Grenfell  as  Sirdar  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  in  1896  made  his  historic  ad- 
vance on  Khartoum.  This  brought  him  his  peerage 
and  a  grant  of  £30.000  with  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 
His  career  in  the  South  African  war  is  recent  his- 
tory. Immediatelv  after  peace  he  went  to  India  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  on  completing  his  work  there  in 
1909  he  was  made  field  marshal,  commander-in-chief, 
and  high  commissioner  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  de- 
clined to  take  up  the  Mediterranean  appointment.  His 
latest  work  has  been  in  Egypt,  where  he  made  his  early 
reputation.    He  was  made  an  earl  in  June  of  this  year. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


DAYS  IN  ATTICA. 


|  hats    which    custom    had    assigned    them.      Hence    the    peculiar  No   Greek   servant   ever   fails   to   arise   to   an   emergency.      He 

;  brimless  hats  still   worn  by  the  Greek  clergy.  loves  emergencies.     It  is  the  daily  round  that  gravels  him. 

Peasants  are  a  familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  Another  wise  rule  is  to  remember  that  a  difference 

I  but   they   are   by   no   means    the   "country    cousins"    of  in   standard  is  no  crime.      We  of  the   higher  morality 

|  European    cities.      They    have    more    the    air    of    local  are  so  apt  to  make  a  tragedy  of  it  when  we  discover 

This  is  not  an  ingratiating  time  for  European  travel,  !  gentry  paying  an  occasional  visit  to  their  county  town.  I  that  what  we  call   "common  honesty'1   is   very  uncom- 

but  Mrs.  Bosanquet  writes  in  so  scholarly  and  attractive    They  know  their  way  about  and  have  their  own  haunts  mon.     It  is  hard  to  maintain  our  own  standard  rigidly 


Mrs.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  Combines  Travel,  Art,  and  Archaeology 
in  a  Delightful  Book. 


boots  polished  at  all  odd  minutes,  but  even  so  I  wondered 
what  could  be  the  special  attraction  that  drew  so  large  a 
proportion  of  youngsters  to  this  not  very  remunerative  trade. 
After  a  time  I  learned  that  this  is  the  outward  sign  of  a  great 
educational  movement.  From  all  parts  of  Greece  boys  with 
any  special  aptitude  for  learning  are  drafted  to  Athens  from 
the  provinces  and  are  given  a  free  education  in  large  night 
schools  started  for  the  purpose.  In  the  daytime  they  earn 
their  living  and  learn  the  practical  wisdom  of  their  trade, 
which  is  generally  that  of  boot-black  and  errand  boy.  In  the 
evening  they  go  to  school,  and  an  ambitious  boy  pushes  him- 
self forward  with  no  barrier  between  himself  and  the  goal 
of  his  ambition,  the  Church,  the  Bar.  or  Parliament.  Even 
in  their  school  life  they  are  a  privileged  class.  It  is  always 
supposed  that  it  is  their  political  weight  which  prevents  any 
attempt  on   the  part  of  the  municipality  to   provide   crossings 


a  way  that  her  book  should  be  as  welcome  at  the  fire 
side  as  in  the  railroad  train.  Greece,  she  tells  us,  is 
still  a  remote  land  and  even  Greeks  consider  themselves 
as  living  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  proper.  A 
century  ago  Athens  possessed  but  one  tavern,  but  there 
are  now  half  a  dozen  first-class  hotels  and  many  smaller 
ones.  To  travel  with  a  dragoman  is  the  most  comfort- 
able way,  but  those  who  are  thus  personally  conducted 
can  not  come  into  real  contact  with  the  country  people, 
and  to  lose  any  opportunity  for  getting  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Greek  peasant  is  a  real  loss,  for  no  man 
is  more  simple  and  courteous  than  he  is  in  his  own 
home.  But  do  not  be  familiar,  says  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
for  familiarity  is  neither  appreciated  nor  understood. 
In  the  country  the  manner  of  the  well-bred  is  a  com- 
bination of  gravity  and  courtesy.  Jocularity  should 
follow  only  at  a  later  stage  of  acquaintance: 

Unfortunately  there  are  now  scattered  through  Greece — 
especially  Laconia — a  class  of  people  of  whom  these  remarks 
do  not  hold  good.  These  are  the  Greeks  who  have  returned 
from  America.  They  have  finished  their  business  cares  as 
fruit-sellers  or  ice-cream  men,  and  have  returned  home  either 
wealthy  or  penniless  to  finish  their  days  in  fame  and  idle- 
ness at  their  native  cafe.  There  is  no  road  so  lonely  that 
we  may  not  suddenly  be  greeted  by  a  jaunty  billycock  and  a 
cheeky  grin :  "Say,  are  you  fellahs  fr'm  Chicago  ?"  or, 
"Good-da,  boss  !  Gimme  a  smoke."  These  encounters  grate 
on  the  nerves,  but  are  often  kindly  meant,  and  at  the  worst 
show  only  a  vain  officiousness.  The  Americanized  Greek  is  a 
great  person  in  his  own  town,  and  he  welcomes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  spreading  his  plumes  before  his  fellow-townsmen. 
It  is  hard  if  we  curtly  turn  aside  and  do  not  allow  him  to 
parade  his  knowledge  of  the  foreigners'  language,  and  if  we 
deny  him  the  pleasure  of  ordering  about  his  neighbors. 

There  are  brigands  in  Greece,  but  the  traveler  need 
not  seriously  consider  them.  They  are  solitary  men 
without  combination  or  concerted  action,  and  they  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  molestation  of  Europeans  or 
Americans  is  sure  of  retribution: 

A  chapter  on  travel  in  Greece  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  brigandage.  Although  the  days  of  brigand- 
age are  over,  there  are  still  brigands  in  Greece ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  are  large  tracts  of  desolate  country  in  which  out- 
laws are  hiding  from  justice.     Where  the   Englishman   drinks 

himself  stupid,  the  Greek  drinks  himself  furious.  The  sud-  j  w0men  are  secluded  and  are  also 
den  flare-up  of  a  vinous  quarrel  usually  ends  in  knives  being 
drawn.  One  man  falls.  His  opponent  flies  to  the  hills,  often 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  has  killed  his  man.  The 
police  pursue  him,  of  course,  but  he  has  had  a  good  start. 
His  neighbors  are  too  sympathetic,  too  conscious  of  their 
own  fallibility  to  reveal  his  whereabouts.  In  half  the  cases 
of  this  kind  the  murderer  gets  clear  away.  Hereafter  he 
has  a  miserable  life,  getting  such  food  as  he  can  by  preying 
on  a  poor  neighborhood.  In  the  end  he  either  dies  of  starva- 
tion, takes  ship  to  America,  or  in  despair  gives  himself  up  to 
justice. 


where    they    are    welcomed.     They    amuse    themselves    and  yet  to  understand  that  the  oilier  folk  have  a  dif- 

with  discretion,  and  when  they  return  home  they  are    ferent  standard,  but  are  not  without  their  own   moral 

not  so  jaded  as  is  usually  the  case  elsewhere:  j  scruples.     It   is  bad  enough  to  be  cheated  or  robbed, 

-,                    .                       ,.  .    .,                     ,          .  ■    ,      .  but  does  it  not  make  matters  better  to  realize  that  the 

there  is  another  way  in  which  the  country  element  is  kept  ,             .    .                                        . 

alive  in  Athens.     I   have  often  been  amazed  at  the   number  |  cheat  or  the  robber  was  perhaps  doing  no  wrong  in  his 

of    bootblacks    thronging    all    the    public    squares.      It    is    true  own  eyes  ? 

that   the   modem   Athenians   seem    to    rejoice   in   having   their  |  Qnce  ,earn  these   rales  and  the  game  gQes  merrUy      Greck 


servants  are  delightful  to  deal  with.  They  are  so  clever,  so 
willing,  so  light-hearted,  enthusiastic  in  their  gratitude,  ab- 
ject in  their  despair,  devoted  to  the  honor  of  their  master's 
house,  shrewd,  humorous,  "quick  in  the  uptake."  Above  all 
things  they  are  very  adaptable.  You  start  your  housekeep- 
ing with,  say,  a  cook,  a  butler,  a  housemaid,  a  nurse,  and  a 
gardener,  but  these  designations  are  mere  sketchy  indica- 
tions of  their  various  spheres.  One  day  perhaps  the  butler 
will  be  nursing  the  baby,  while  the  gardener  is  showing  the 
cook  how  to  make  a  cake.  The  next  day  it  is  the  butler  who 
is  cooking  and  the  housemaid  has  chosen  to  do  a  little  weed- 
ing in  the  garden.  The  Greek  is  no  specialist.  The  old 
Athenian  tradition  survives  and  any  citizen  holds  himself  ca- 
pable of  filling  any  office. 

Mrs.    Bosanquet    sketches    for    us    in    outline    some 


on  the  proverbially  muddy  streets.     Any  private  enterprise  in     Greek  servants,   first   protesting  that   they   are   but   com- 
*his  direction  would  at  once  be  rudely  crushed  by  the  united  |  ;te  pictures.     For  exampiCt  she  tells  US  of  the  butler: 

bootblacks.      In   American   terms   this   mav   be   described   as   a  i  r  l  l      ■ 


"great  democratic  educational  shoe-shine  company."  The 
boys  are  all  known  as  loustri,  literally  "shiners,"  though  not 
every  loustro  follows  the  trade  of  a  bootblack. 

The   loustro   is  an   institution   all   over   the   city.     He   is  the 
universal  errand-boy,  the  trustworthy  messenger,  and  the  gen- 


The  butler  is  the  mainstay  and  prop  of  the  household.  He 
rules  the  other  servants  like  a  housekeeper  ;  he  betrays  their 
weaknesses  to  you ;  skilfully  and  delicately  he  imparts  the 
impression  that  your  peace  and  happiness  depend  on  him. 
He  alone  can  serve  you  faithfully  :  he  alone  know'S  where  to 


eral   domestic   assistant   in   cases  of   emergency.      He   is   ready  ,  keep  your  hats,  your  coats,  your  india-rubber,  and  your  keys. 

to    dig    your    garden,    to    transport    your    furniture,    to    wash  J  He    it    is    that    guards    you    from    intrusive    callers    when    you 

your  carriage,  and  run  for  a  doctor.     More  than  once  I  have  !  are    resting   or    induces    the    honored    guest    to    stay    "another 

little  quarter"  in  the  hope  of  your  return.  He  signals  to 
you  with  his  eyebrows  that  there  is  no  more  cake  for  the  last 
visitors,  and  deftly  he  reads  your  answering  eyebrow  signal 
that  "there  is  a  tin  of  shortbread  in  the  cupboard  and  the 
keys  are  in  the  upper  left-hand  drawer."  He  adorns  your 
table  with  flowers  and  arranges  a  bower  of  roses  to  welcome 
you  after  an  absence  from  home.  He  waits  until  the  last 
.    .  -        .     minute   for  vour  letters   and   then  flies  down  the  road  at  top- 

with   an   actual   independence   which  makes   it  difficult    speed    never  p^t,,;,,,  at  the  long  chase,  never   failing  to 


seen  a  well-dressed  woman  call  a  loustro  to  carry  her  baby, 
and  in  each  case  the  burden  seemed  satisfied  with  its  nurse. 
The  loustro  is  distinguished  by  a  long  blouse  of  tucked  coun- 
try cotton  and  by  a  rather  impish  smile. 

We  are  told  a  good  deal  about  the  status  of  women, 
a  status  that  often   combines  a  conventional  servitude 


to  generalize : 

It  is  easier  to  share  the  life  of  the  peasant  than  the  life 
of  the  townsman.  The  well-to-do  peasant-proprietor  is  hos- 
pitality itself  when  you  visit  him  in  the  country.  Even  in 
towns  the  peasant  class  seems  more  approachable  than  the 
black 
the 


assure  you  that  he  was  "just  in  time  for  the  mail."  He 
knows  a  remedy  for  every  ailment  that  besets  you  and  will 
try  to  right  every  accident  in  the  house.  On  locks  and  elec- 
tric bells  he  will  try  his  skill,  though  he  leaves  them  worse 
than    he    found    them.      He    is   no    mean    cook,    and    in    many 

breakfast. 


.-coated   gentry  living  beside  them.     Among  the  peasants,  households   it  will  fall  to  his   share  to  prepare  the  1 

Turkish   tradition    still    survives    to    a    creat    extent.      The1  *n  an  emergency  he  may  be  called  upon  to  cook  a  dinner  and 

,™ien    are    secluded    and    are    also    in    a    sense    subjugated,  I  he  c?n  alw?>:s  criticize  the  proper  official  over  every  dish      As 

though  this  does  not  imply  disrespect,  much  less  ill-treatment.  I  a  rule  no  joints  are  carved  in  the  dining-room,   so  the  butler 

One  characteristic  family   comes   into   my  mind  and  I   see  the'  mu?   hand   the   portion    ready   cut.    and   he    shows   his   special 

professional  knowledge  by  murmuring  m  your  ear,      Aot  that 
piece — the   next.'" 

Greek  servants  are  not  personally  cleanly,  although 
lavish  with  water  about  the  house,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  men  are  often  preferred  to  women  for  do- 
mestic service: 


Mrs.  Bosanquet  gives  us  a  fascinating  account  of 
Grecian  history  as  it  may  be  read  in  the  treasures  of 
art  and  architecture  now  so  profusely  scattered  over 
the  land  and  that  are  sufficiently  legible  to  erudition 
far  less  than  hers.  We  have  a  valuable  description  of 
the  Dionysiac  Theatre  at  Athens  with  its  innumerable 
seats  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  rank  of  their  occu- 
pants.   The  first  row  of  carved  marble  chairs  was  for 


mother  of  our  host,  cooking  and  serving  the  dinner  and  then 
coming  to  stand  behind  his  chair  and  dominate  the  con- 
versation. No  one  who  has  heard  this  good  lady  contra- 
dicting her  son,  lecturing  her  guests,  and  laying  down  the 
law  on  questions  of  religion  and  philosophy  will  ever  dog- 
matize about  the  subjection  of  women  in  the  East.  Yet  this 
same  woman  would  not  dream  of  sitting  at  table  with  her 
son,  and  was  quite  content  to  spend  her  days  in  the  kitchen 
while  he  entertained  us  in  the  living-room.  This  common 
custom  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of  Turkish  manners.  The  old 
traditions   are   slowly   changing,   and   one   dare   not   generalize. 


Many  households,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  well- 
trained    woman    servant,    prefer    a    "houseman"    to    a    "house- 
maid."     It    must    be    confessed    that    he    performs    his    duties 
with  a  delicate  finish,   superior  to  anything  we  know  in   Eng- 
The  marriage  dowry  is  a  Greek  institution,   and  as  I  land.     He  turns  down  a  bed  at  night  with  a  sprig  of  rose- 


marriage  itself  is  almost  obligatory  the  dowry  becomes 
a  serious  problem  and  one  that  helps  to  keep  the  woman 
in   a  subordinate  position : 

One  important  matter  that  tends  to  keep  a  woman  in  a 
subordinate  position  is  the  necessity  of  providing  her  with 
a  dowry.     To   put  the  matter  bluntly,   a  Turk  buys   his   wife, 


the   Priest   of   Dionysus   and  his   forty   coadjutors,   the  '  hut  a  Christian  woman  must  buy  her  husband.    However  use- 
design  of  the  seats  indicating  the  essentially  religious  ':  tul  a  girl  may  be  at  home,  no  filial  duties  redeem  her  from 


mary  resting  on  the  folded  corner  of  the  sheet ;  night  attire 
is  skilfully  arranged  as  though  its  owner  were  expecting  to 
dive  into  it  from  above  ;  the  morning  cup  of  tea  is  served  with 
a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet  warns  us  that  we  are  liable  to  mis- 
understand the  well-meant  acts  of  the  foreign  servant. 
She  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  her  gardener,  of 
whom    she    stood    rather    in    awe.    strode    across    the 


character  of  these  dramatic  performances:  I  the  necessity  of  marriage      Until  she  is  married  her  parents    garden  and  shouted  at  her.     She  took  no  heed,  but  at 

i  Mn    r.nt   rtip   anH   hfr  hrnthpr  can   not   live,    for   it   is    reckoned  I  i      ,     »  ,  ,    j    ,,        «       j  , 

1  last   he   came   up   to   her.   repeated   the   loud   unknown 


1  can  not  die   and  her  brother 

The  second  rank  of  seats  are  without  backs.  Here  the  I  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  marry  before  his  sisters.  This 
populace  came,  the  whole  theatre  holding,  it  is  estimated,  tradition  dates  no  doubt  from  the  Turkish  denomination  when 
at  least  twenty  thousand  people.  Plato  indeed  makes  an  ;  an  unprotected  maiden  might  soon  find  herself  in  a  Turk's 
estimate  of  thirty  thousand.  When  our  modern  theatres  are  harem.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  husband  resolves  itself 
built  with  a  box  for  the  bishop,  a  row  of  stalls  for  vicars  into  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  dowry.  Once  the  money  is 
and  magistrates,  and  seats  without  backs  for  the  mere  play-  provided  there  are  matchmakers  whese  business  it  is  to  pro- 
goer,  then   we  may  also  hope  for  a  pure  classical  drama.  vide  the  girl  with  a  suitable  parti.     The  poorest  parents  must 

The  seats  are  carefully  planned  with  a  view  to  seating  as  ]  therefore  provide  for  their  daughters  a  sum  of  money — the 
many  people  as  possible.  Thirteen  inches  is  all  the  space  amount  vaying  in  the  different  districts — a  set  of  house 
allowed  to  each  spectator,  but  the  base  of  the  seat  above  is  linen,  a  small  trousseau  for  herself,  one  or  more  suits  of 
gightly  hollowed  out  to  allow  him  to  sit  well  back  in  his  seat.  |  clothes  for  the  bridegroom,  and  an  umbrella.  I  shall  never 
Each  row  thus  acted  as  footstool  to  those  above.  The  lines  I  forget  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  last  three  words  by  one 
defining  the  rightful  province  of  each  spectator  are  carefully  |  anxious  parent.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  everything  else 
marked,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  j  might  be  possible,  but  the  umbrella  presented  insuperable 
shoving    and    grumbling.      Even    in    the    performances    at    the     difficulties.      Spinning    and    weaving,    sewing    and    embroidery 


Roman  circuses  to  which  ladies  were  admitted  Ovid  shows 
that  manners  were  far  from  perfect.  "You  who  sit  to  our 
right  be  considerate  of  this  lady,  you  hurt  her  by  leaning 
up  against  her,  and  you  who  sit  behind  us  draw  back  your 
legs,  and  be  civil  enough  not  to  press  our  backs  with  your 
hard  knees." 

The  Greek  people  have  known  many  vicissitudes  un- 
der their  foreign  rulers,  suffering  perhaps  equally 
under  Venetian  and  Turk.  The  hand  of  the  Turk  was 
perhaps  the  heaviest,  yet  he  maintained  better  internal 
order,  and  his  friendly  attitude  to  the  Greek  church 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  jealousy  shown  towards 
it  by  Venetian  Catholicism: 

The  social  tyrannies  of  the  Turk  were  those  that  counted 
most  heavily  against  him  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came. 
A  family  whose  daughter  had  been  forced  into  a  Turkish 
harem  remembered  the  insult  for  generations.  The  yearly 
tribute  of  Christian  children  taken  from  their  parents  and 
carried  off  to  Constantinople  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Janissaries  was  an  evil  the  memory  of  which  never  cooled, 
though  the  custom  was  discontinued  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gives  instances  of  the  exasperating 
petty  tyrannies  that  were  harder  to  bear  than  cruelty.  A 
Christian  on  horseback  must  dismount  as  soon  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  a  Turk.  He  must  wear  clothes  of  dark  colors,  slip- 
pers of  dark  color,  and  must  paint  his  house  black  or  brown. 
In  pictures  of  this  date  the  broad  red  sash  and  red  boots 
denote  the  Turk  as  unmistakably  as  his  fez.  Bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  broad-brimmed 


could  all  be  managed  at  home.     An  umbrella  must  be  paid  for 
in  hard  cash. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet  gives  some  valuable  rules  for  the 
American  or  the  European  who  takes  up  a  residence 
in  Greece,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  most  of  these 
rules  might  not  be  applied  with  advantage  elsewhere. 
In  Greece,  housekeeping  is  a  game,  and  like  all  other 
games  you  must  know  the  rules  before  you  can  enjoy 
it: 

The  first  rule  is  "Never  take  anything  seriously."  If  your 
cook  bids  you  an  eternal  farewell  two  hours  before  your 
dinner  party  ;  if  your  new  housemaid  scrubs  your  parquet 
floors  ;  if  your  tulip  bulbs  are  cooked  for  onions,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  laugh.  At  home  we  house- 
wives are  inclined  to  feel  that  our  reputation  is  at  stake 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  In  Athens  we  all  know  that  "such 
things  will  occur,"  and  we  all  judge  each  other  kindly  and 
are  willing  to  lend  our  cooks,  or  floor-polish,  or  our  bulbs, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The    second    rule    is    "Live    from    hand    to    mouth."      The 


word  and  then  put  out  his  tongue  and  hissed.  She  fled, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  evening  that  it  was  explained 
to  her  that  the  menacing  proceeding  was  intended  to 
warn  her  of  a  dangerous  snake  that  had  been  seen : 

This,  by  the  way,  is  one  more  illustration  of  a  fact  con- 
stantly brought  home  by  life  in  a  foreign  country,  namely 
that  superfluous  kindness  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
understanding. You  admire  a  peasant  woman's  baby  and  she 
spits  at  it  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  You  try  to  photograph  a 
beautiful  child  and  she  runs  away  in  terror.  You  offer  her 
eggs  or  sandwiches  and  she  throws  them  to  the  .ground  be- 
cause the  church  is  fasting.  On  the  other  hand  also  w.e 
shrink  when  our  muleteer  offers  us  a  titbit  of  smoked  octopus 
which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  sash.  We  are  half-hearted 
about  the  unripe  artichokes  that  some  friendly  peasant  presses 
upon  us  and  we  do  not  care  much  for  the  amateur  guides 
and  interpreters  who  attach  themselves  to  us  in  gratuitous  and 
quite  disinterested  kindness. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  on  the  unfamiliar  ground  :  our  best 
motives  are  misunderstood :  our  kindest  actions  prove  un- 
kindness.  For  a  time  at  least  we  must  be  content  to  stand 
apart  in  a  silent  benevolence.  But  when  this  stage  is  passed, 
when  the  ground  is  no  longer  unfamiliar,  when  we  have 
learned  to  understand  and  to  make  ourselves  understood,  there 
follows  a  rich  reward.  Mutual  distrust  slowly  changes  into 
a  friendship  which  never  quite  loses  its  glamour.  As  for- 
eigners we  are  still  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  romantic  in- 
terest that  assuredly  does  not  belong  to  us  at  home.  Even 
our  oddities  seem  attractive.  And  to  us  our  Greek  friends 
are  jewels  in  a  goodly  setting. 

But  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  book  is  by  no  means  made  up 
of  personal  experiences  or  the  vicissitudes  of  travel. 
It  is  unusually  rich  in  archaeological  lore  set  forth  with 
a  competent  knowledge  and  clarity  that  makes  delight- 
conditions  of  the  climate  make  it  unwise  to  keep  any  store  ful  reading.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the  distressful 
of  provisions  in  the  house.  Be  content  that  your  cook  should  i  state  nf  Europe  will  allow  of  its  practical  use  Upon  the 
bring  you  each  day  your  daily  supply  of  bread  ^J>™£>  road,  hut  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
meat,    and   vegetables.      If   a   party   ot    tnglish    tnends      come  .  ° 

up  with  a  song  from  the  sea"  and  unexpectedly  claim  your  more  attractive  book  for  the  fireside  or  tor  the  student 
hospitality  for  luncheon,  your  servants  will  gladly  make  all  of  Greek  antiquities  and  of  the  history  of  Attica.  The 
the  show  they  can   with   everything  there  may  happen  to  be    illustrations  are  numerous  anil   well   chosen. 

Days  in  Attica.     By  Airs.  R.  C.  Bosanqu  ' 


the  house,  though  they  and  you  must  fast  for  it  this 
night.  Perhaps  your  butler  will  dash  out  to  "borrow"  a  leg 
of  mutton  from  your  neighbor  or  the  roses  from  his  garden. 


York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Political  Patties. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  a  second  edition  of 
Professor  James  Albert  Woodburn's  valuable 
work  on  party  government  in  America  and 
that  it  should  be  revised  and  enlarged  with 
such  competent  care.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared ten  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  ten 
years  filled  with  revolutionary  changes  and 
possibly  bodeful  of  changes  yet  more  revolu- 
tionary. If  the  learned  author  intends  to 
keep  his  work  up  to  date  it  may  be  less  than 
ten  years  before  it  will  need  further  re- 
visions  and    further   enlargements. 

The  scope  of  Professor  Woodburn's  book 
is  defined  by  its  sub-title,  which  describes  the 
work  as  "a  sketch  of  American  party  history 
and  of  the  development  and  operations  of 
party  machinery,  together  with  a  considera- 
tion of  certain  party  problems  in  their  rela- 
tions to  political  morality."  It  is  an  am- 
bitious programme  and  one  that  would  justify 
even  more  than  the  nearly  five  hundred  well- 
written  pages  devoted  to  it.  The  author  de- 
votes his  first  part  to  an  historical  sketch  of 
American  political  parties  occupying  about 
two  hundred  pages.  This  is  followed  by  a 
survey  of  American  party  machinery  and  its 
methods  of  working,  while  the  third  section 
is  devoted  to  the  ethical  problems  in  cur- 
rent politics  with  a  general  statement  of  the 
arguments  pro  and  con,  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall. 

The  author  is  usually  judicial  and  impartial, 
and  shows  an  obvious  desire  to  state  the  case 
in  strict  accord  with  fact.  But  he  seems 
sometimes  to  deviate,  as,  for  example,  where 
he  says  of  the  recall  that  "as  a  rule  those 
who  distrust  the  democracy  and  wish  to 
shackle  it  .  .  .  will  be  found  among  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  proposal,"  thus  inferring  that 
an  enmity  to  democracy  is  the  basis  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  recall.  He  might  as  well  say 
that  the  military  rule  excluding  dwarfs  from 
the  army  shows  an  enmity  to  democracy,  or 
the  naval  rule  that  places  the  calculation  of 
navigation  in  the  hands  of  specially  trained 
men.  To  suggest  that  the  grocer's  young 
man's  young  woman  ought  not  to  vote  on  the 
recall  of  a  judge  for  his  decision  on  a  highly 
technical  point  of  law  does  not  show  any  dis- 
trust of  democracy  any  more  than  the  parallel 
suggestion  that  the  same  young  woman, 
worthy  as  she  may  be,  ought  not  herself  to 
occupy  the  bench.  But  such  deviations  are 
few  and  far  between  and  scarcely  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  valuable  work  that 
should  be  kept  well  within  reach  of  the  study 
table. 

Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 
U  sited  States.  By  James  Albert  Woodburn. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 


Cats. 

Personally  we  do  not  like  cats,  but  not  be- 
ing reformers  we  have  no  wish  to  make  our 
antipathies  obligatory  upon  others.  Indeed 
so  great  is  our  liberality  in  this  matter  that 
we  are  open  to  conviction  and  may  even  con- 
fess that  May  E.  Southworth  has  made  a 
breach  in  our  outer  defenses  and  threatens  to 
turn  our  left  wing,  which  is  quite  a  painful 
position  to  be  in. 

This  delightful  book  introduces  to  us  a 
number  of  cats,  cats  of  varying  deportment 
and  character,  portentous  cats,  frivolous  cats, 
and  cats  of  gravity  and  responsibility.  In  our 
ignorance  we  had  supposed  that  cats  are  cats, 
and  not  otherwise  to  be  specified,  but  now  we 
see  that  cats  are  like  human  beings,  quite 
various,  and  that  to  be  loved  or  hated  they 
must  be  known  individually.  But  we  still  in- 
tend that  our  knowledge  shall  be  theoretical, 
of  the  vicarious  kind,  so  to  speak. 

But  truly  the  book  is  a  delightful  one. 
The  author  knows  her  cats  uncannily.  She 
translates  them  for  us  into  the  vernacular, 
and  when  in  conclusion  she  expresses  the 
hope  that  somewhere  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
cat  paradise  she  wheedles  us  into  compliance, 
but  always  on  the  understanding  that  it  be 
not  on  the  roof,  our  roof,  nor  in  the  back 
yard,  our  back  yard.  The  many-tinted  illus- 
trations are  an  ornament  to  an  attractive 
book  whose  technical  workmanship  equals  its 
contents. 

Great    Small   Cat  and    Others.      By    May 
E.    Southworth.     San  Francisco:   Paul   Elder  &  Co. 


Church  and  People. 

This  substantial  volume  contains  the  opin- 
ions of  105  theologians,  preachers,  teachers, 
writers,  and  scientists  on  the  new  vexed  ques- 
tion of  popular  abstention  from  church.  The 
inquiry  is  condensed  into  the  following  three 
questions :  Why  are  so  many  people  indif- 
ferent to  the  claims  of  the  church?  Should 
membership  in  the  church  be  contingent  upon 
subscription  to  a  creed  which  may 
tro  -ersia!?  What  should  be  the  basic  and 
direction  of  a  theology  fundamental  to  the 
church  ? 

The  replies  to  these  questions  arc  naturally 

r      a    varied    nature    ami    therefore    are    hardly 

*-.ted    to    collective    comment.        The    analysis 

;  ik.  summary  furnished  by  Clarence  Augustine 

ith   is  a  useful    feature,   and  the  contri- 


butions as  a  whole  are  marked  by  earnestness 
and  care.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the 
popular  attitude  toward  the  churches  is  bet- 
ter defined  by  the  word  hostility  than  by  the 
word  indifference,  and  that  this  hostility  is 
mainly  due  to  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
churches  to  advance  a  single  step  toward  the 
institution  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
upon  earth  or  to  produce  any  general  effect 
whatsoever  upon  human  character — as  wit- 
ness the  present  war  in  Europe.  We  seem 
to  be  in  need  of  some  competent  statement  of 
why  people  should  go  to  church  rather  than 
labored  and  often  prejudiced  explanations  of 
why  they  do  not  go. 

The  Church,  the  People,  and  the  Age. 
Edited  by  Robert  Scott  and  George  William  Gil- 
more.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company; 
$3  net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  literary  magazines  and  the  literary 
newspapers  have  had  so  much  to  say  of  the 
noted  French  critic  but  "newly  dead,"  Jules 
Lemaitre.  that  it  comes  as  a  bit  of  surprise 
to  read  in  Clayton  Hamilton's  preface  to 
"Three  Modern  Plays  from  the  French," 
which  the  Holts  publish  today,  September  12, 
that  Lemaitre's  "The  Pardon"  offers  to  the 
reading  public  the  very  first  opportunity  to 
study  his  work  as  a  dramatist;  and  that  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  two  other  plays  in  the 
volume,  Lavedan's  "The  Prince  d'Aurec"  and 
Donnay's  "The  Other  Danger."  The  last  is 
translated  by  Charlotte  Tenney  David,  but  the 
other  two  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  who  sent  the 
publishers  his  interesting  introduction  to  Le- 
maitre's play  before  he  had  learned  of  his 
death. 

Despite  the  loss  of  the  proofs  of  her  new- 
book,  "The  Honorable  Percival,"  Alice  Hegan 
Rice  will  bring  it  out  next  month.  The  novel 
will  be  published  by  the  Century  Company. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  formerly  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  of  New  York  City,  is  at 
work  on  "European  Police  Systems,"  the 
third  in  the  series  of  books  which  the  Cen- 
tury Company  is  publishing  for  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene.  The  book  is  based  upon 
intimate  personal  study  of  the  police  depart- 
ments in  twenty-two  European  cities,  and  will 
present  facts  of  interest  to  all  interested  in 
the  development  of  American  police  forces. 

Homer  Croy,  author  of  "When  to  Lock  the 
Stable,"  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  is  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri. He  began  as  a  country  reporter  and 
has  worked  at  many  things.  Of  his  book  he 
says :  "It  came  easily  enough  for  me  to 
write  'When  to  Lock  the  Stable.'  The  idea 
had  been  buzzing  around  in  my  head  for  some 
time.  The  scene  is  located  in  the  town  I 
was  born  in,  and  I  knew  in  real  life  every 
character  in  the  book.  My  favorite  character 
in  the  book  is  Brassy,  the  hog  cholera  man. 
A  lot  of  people  have  asked  me  why  I  give  so 
much  space  to  a  man  who  sold  cholera  cure, 
and  I  say,  'Because  I  like  him.'  He  started 
out  to  be  a  minor  character,  but  pretty  soon 
he  was  playing  with  the  majors."  The  book 
is  full  of  quaint,  humorous  narrative. 

Lord  Alfred  Douglas's  book,  "Oscar  Wilde 
and  Myself,"  after  considerable  delay  on  ac- 
count of  litigation  in  which  the  author  has 
been  involved,  has  been  issued  in  New  York 
by  Duffield  &  Co.  and  in  London  by  John 
Long.  The  main  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to 
state  the  true  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  famous  friendship  between  Wilde  and 
the  Marquis  of  Queensberry's  son.  There  are 
especially  interesting  passages  on  the  unpub- 
lished portions  of  "De  Profundis,"  which 
Wilde's  executor,  Robert  Ross,  has  given  to 
the  British  Museum,  to  be  opened  about  1960, 
and  which  Lord  Alfred  declares  contain  se- 
vere attacks  upon  his  character. 

Duffield  &  Co.  have  recently  published  "The 
House,"  a  novel  by  Henry  Bordeaux,  the  au- 
thor of  "Footprints  Beneath  the  Snow,"  "The 
Parting  of  the  Ways,"  and  "The  Woolen 
Dress."  This  novel,  a  study  of  French  family 
life  in  the  country,  has  had  a  sale  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  in  France.  That  Bor- 
deaux's increasing  popularity  will  make  him 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  is,  accord- 
ing to  Alvin  H.  Sanborn,  the  well-known 
Parisian   correspondent,   almost   a   certainty. 

Out  of  the  seven  novels  which  will  make 
their  stage  appearances  this  fall,  according 
to  the  reports  coming  from  New  York  pro- 
ducers, four  are  books  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  The 
nn\ds  are  "The  Salamander,"  by  Owen  John- 
son ;  "The  Melting  of  Molly,"  by  Maria 
Thompson  Daviess;  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling," 
the  first  book  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume,  Charles 
Sherman  ;  and  "Fran,"  an  American  romance 
by  John   Brcckenridge  Ellis. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Pan- 
ama:  The  Canal.  The  Country,  and  The 
People."  is  in  be  ready  on  September  16. 
Hitherto  issued  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Albert  Edwards,  this  will  be  brought  out  un- 
der the  author's  own  name,  Arthur  Bullard. 
Mr.    Bullard    has    collected    considerable    new 


material  since  his  Panama  book  was  first  pub- 
lished and  this  he  has  incorporated  in  two 
chapters  which  are  appended  to  the  previous 
text.  The  old  material  has  also  been  revised 
where  necessary.  The  name  of  Albert  Ed- 
wards has  become  very  well  known  both  for 
travel  volumes  and  for  novels.  "The  Bar- 
bary  Coast,"  "Comrade  Yetta,"  and  "A  Man's 
World"  are  among  the  titles  to  which  it  has 
been  affixed.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

A  prophecy  of  the  amazing  unanimity  with 
which  men  known  as  anti-militarists  or  even 
as  Socialists  have  obeyed  the  call  to  the 
colors  in  all  the  European  nations  was  made 
in  fiction  a  year  ago,  when  Maurice  Leblanc, 
author  of  "Arsene  Lupin,"  wrote  his  brilliant 
war  novel,  "The  Frontier."  Here  is  seen  a 
Frenchman,  a  university  professor,  who  hates 
war  and  regards  all  Europe  as  his  fatherland. 
Yet  as  the  Germans,  defiling  through  the 
Vosges,  first  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
France,  he  seizes  a  musket  and  stands  ready. 

Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  one  of  the  few  war 
correspondents  who  was  able  to  go  out  with 
the  Turkish  army  during  the  recent  war  in 
the  Balkans,  in  his  story  of  that  war.  "With 
the  Turks  in  Thrace,"  recently  published  by 
Doran,  strongly  indicates  that  the  Turks  are 
through  with  all  desire  to  participate  in  future 
European  wars. 

A  question  which  has  greatly  puzzled  Amer- 
icans during  the  present  European  war,  the 
question  of  why  Italy  joined  with  Germany 
and  Austria  in  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
France,  has  been  completely  answered  in  the 
recently  issued  "Memoirs  of  Francesco 
Crispi."  Crispi  was  the  king  of  Italian  states- 
men, and  in  his  memoirs  he  gives  frankly  the 
secrets  of  the  diplomacy  and  statesmen  of  his 
time — the  '90s  and  late  '80s.  The  reason 
for  Italy's  union  with  Germany  at  the  time, 
and  her  present  reluctance,  becomes  entirely 
clear  in  the  light  of  Crispi's  remarks. 
"Memoirs  of  Francesco  Crispi"  is  published 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

A  new  play  by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  en- 
titled "The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,"  is 
announced  for  publication  this  month.  This, 
according  to  a  writer  in  Drama,  is  "the  most 
essentially  representative  and  the  most  per- 
fect expression"  of  Tagore's  genius.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  this  same  critic  as  "a  synthetic 
vision  of  the  realization  of  life." 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  American  ambassador  to 
France,  whose  resignation  was  regretfully  ac- 
cepted by  President  Wilson,  has  been  at  work 
upon  a  notable  book  on  "Rural  Credit."  Now 
that  he  has  been  released  from  affairs  of 
state,  he  will  be  able  to  complete  the  manu- 
script, which  is  scheduled  for  publication  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  among  their  early  fall 
books. 

Wilhelm  Lamzsus,  whose  book,  "The  Hu- 
man Slaughter-House,"  describing  the  horror 
and  futility  of  modern  war,  gained  him  the 
censure  of  the  German  authorities  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  may 
now  be  experiencing  what  he  described,  as  all 
able-bodied  Germans  have  been  called  to  the 
colors.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company. 

In  spite  of  Mark  Twain's  horror  of  war  he 
was  inclined,  says  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
author  of  "Mark  Twain  :  A  Biography,"  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  to  speak  un- 
hopefully  of  plans  for  universal  peace.  "The 
gospel  of  peace,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"is  always  making  a  deal  of  noise,  always  re- 
joicing in  its  progress,  but  always  neglecting 
to  furnish  statistics.  There  are  no  peaceful 
nations  now.  All  Christendom  is  a  soldier- 
camp.  The  poor  have  been  taxed  in  some 
nations  to  the  starvation  point  to  support  the 
giant  armaments  which  Christian  governments 
have  built  up,  each  to  protect  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  and  inci- 
dentally   to    snatch    any    scrap    of    real    estate 
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left  exposed  by  the  weaker  owner.  .  .  . 
Within  the  last  generation  each  Christian 
power  has  turned  the  bulk  of  its  attention  to 
finding  out  newer  and  still  newer  and  more 
and  more  effective  ways  of  killing  Christians 
and,  incidentally,  a  pagan  now  and  then ;  ani 
the  surest  way  to  get  rich  quickly  in  Christ'; 
kingdom  is  to  invent  a  kind  of  gun  that  cai 
kill  more  Christians  at  one  shot  th; 
other  existing  kind.  All  the  Christian 
tions  are  at  it.  The  more  advanced  they 
are  the  bigger  and  more  destructive  engines 
of  war  they  create." 

■<•» 

More  or  less  credence  has  always  seemed  to 
be  given  to  the  story  that  Goldsmith's  debts 
disrupted  the  arrangements  made  for  his 
funeral.  His  biographers  have  not  been  above 
dwelling  on  this  unhappy  report.  Now  comes 
Case  and  Comment  with  the  legal  side  of  it, 
and  makes  out  what  appears  to  be  a  clea 
case.  A  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbe; 
was  designed,  the  pall-bearers  had  been  se-| 
lected  from  the  distinguished  circle  to  which  ■ 
Goldsmith  belonged;  and  then  the  rapidly 
maturing  arrangements  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  | 
The  public  funeral  was  given  up  without  ex-  j 
planation.  The  burial  took  place  simply, 
most  secretly,  in  the  ground  of  the  Temple 
Church.  None  of  the  old  literary  friends  j 
were  present.  This  strange  change  in  pro- 
cedure has  been  explained  by  the  statement 
that  friends  feared  that  creditors  would  in- 
terfere with  the  public  funeral  by  seizing  the 
body,  a  right  which  it  is  alleged  the  creditors 
had  under  the  law  at  that  time.  This  ex- 
planation has  been  reiterated  until  it  is  quite 
generally  helieved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
story  is  without  foundation,  because  the  law 
of  England  never  gave  a  right  of  this  na- 
ture to  creditors.  The  story  has  also  beeni 
quite  industriously  circulated  about  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  likewise  died  heavily; 
in  debt.  Whatever  it  was  that  changed  the: 
arrangements  of  a  public  funeral  for  Oliver, 
Goldsmith,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a 
legal  proposition  that  there  was  not  any  like- 
lihood that  the  dead  body  would  be  seized 
by  creditors.  Goldsmith  was  buried  by  his 
lawyer  friends  and  neighbors  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  domain.  He  had 
lived  his  happiest  days  among  them,  and  it 
was  after  all  more  fitting  that  he  should  lie 
down  to  his  long  rest  in  the  midst  of  them, 
rather  than  in  a  garish  and  splendid  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  author  of  this  interesting  book  has  al- 
ready shown  his  competence  for  such  a  task 
by  his  "Star  Lore  of  All  Ages,"  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  wealth  of  material  with  regard  to 
the  sun  in  particular  was  large  enough  to 
justify  the  separate  volume  now  published. 
Certainly  it  is  admirably  prepared,  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  its  erudition  and  its  in- 
terest. We  are  all  sun-worshipers,  although 
our  adoration  has  lost  much  of  the  poetry 
and  imagination  that  decorated  its  earlier 
forms.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  look  down  upon 
a  primitive  humanity  that  found  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  physical  source  of  life 
and  light  and  heat,  and  the  centre  of  spiritual 
force  that  had  called  the  universe  into  being. 

The  author  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
mythology,  folklore,  festivals,  omens,  tradi- 
tions, superstitions,  and  symbology.  His 
thirty  illustrations  are  of  marked  value  and 
beauty,  while  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  workmanship  have  combined 
in  the  production  of  a  volume  that  should  be 
a  delight  to   own. 

Su.v  Lore  of  All  Ages.  By  William  Tyler  01- 
cott,  A.  M.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  has  pub- 
lished one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books  on 
practical  farming  that  has  yet  seen  the  light. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Business  of  Farming,"  and 
its  author  is  William  C.  Smith,  already  well 
and  favorably  known  for  other  books  of  a 
like  kind.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  his  book  is 
based  on  long  experience,  careful  observa- 
tion, and  intense  study,  and  even  the  most 
casual  perusal  of  its  clearly  written  pages 
shows  that  the  claim  is  well  sustained.  So 
far  as  the  layman  can  judge,  it  seems  to  con- 
tain well-nigh  everything  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation conducive  to  successful  agriculture. 

The  Century  Company  has  published  an  im- 
portant volume  on  "Juvenile  Courts  and  Pro- 
bation," by  Bernard  Flexner  and  Roger  N. 
Baldwin.  The  volume  was  submitted  to  the 
National  Probation  Association  as  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  juvenile  courts 
and  their  administration,  and  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  many  eminent  authori- 
ties on  juvenile  criminality.  Not  only  do  the 
authors  outline  the  existing  laws  and  the  pre- 
cise procedure  that  should  be  adopted,  but 
they  advance  many  sagacious  and  benevolent 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  a  work  so  closely  connected  with  the 
success   of  the  coming  civilization. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Europe  is  no  longer 
a  field  for  the  art  student,  nor  likely  to  be 
yet  awhile.  But  when  that  time  shall  come 
again,  if  it  ever  does,  we  shall  remember  with 
appreciation  this  little  book  by  Lorinda  Mun- 
son  Bryant  on  "What  Sculpture  to  See  in 
Europe."  But  the  book  makes  good  reading 
even  for  those  who  must  stay  at  home.  The 
author  has  wisely  selected  the  things  most 
worth  seeing,  and  she  tells  us  why  they  are 
worth  seeing  by  means  of  interpretative  de- 
scriptions often  accompanied  with  a  bit  of 
legend  or  history  that  adds  much  to  the  gen- 
eral interest.  There  are  also  one  hundred 
and  sixty  illustrations.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

The  theory  that  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  Matthew  had  a  common  source  is  used  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  in  the  compilation  of 
this  attractive  combination  of  fiction,  history, 
and  legend,  appropriately  entitled  "The  Story 
of  Phsdrus"  (Macmillan  Company;  $1.25 
net).  Phadrus  is  a  Greek  slave  who  steals 
a  roll,  or  a  piece  of  goatskin  that  held  a  say- 
ing of  Christ.  Transformed  by  reading  the 
roll,  Phaedrus  tries  to  right  the  wrong  he  has 
done  by  going  up  and  down  in  the  world 
bringing  together  the  broken  papyri  that  are 
afterwards  found  in  a  chest  in  the  house  of 
an  old  wheat  merchant  in  Ephesus.  The  story 
is  attractively  told,  while  the  colored  illus- 
trations by  Bardwell  are  fine  pieces  of  work. 


New  Books  Received. 
When  to  Lock  the   Stable.      By  Homer   Croy. 
Indianapolis:     Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Matthew     Hargraves.       By     S.     G.     Tallentyre. 
New  York:   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

A    Mother    in     Exile.      Boston:    Little,    Brown 
&  Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

How  to  Live  Quietly.  By  Annie  Payson  Call. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    $1    net. 

Advice  on  the  preservation  of  health  and  poise. 

The  Light-Bringers.  By  Mary  H.  Wade. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1  net. 

Short  biographies  of  great  people.     For  children. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June,  Midsummer's 
Day.  By  Grace  S.  Richmond.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

Immanuel  Kent.  By  Houston  Stewart  Cham- 
berlain. In  two  volumes.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

A  study  and  a  comparison  with  Goethe,  Leonardo 
da   Vinci,    Bruno,    Plato,    and    Descartes.      Author- 


ized translation  from  the  German  by  Lord  Rcdes- 
dale,  G.  C.  V.  0.,  K.  C.  B.  With  an  introduc- 
tion  by    the    translator. 

The  Sea  Is  Kind.     By  T.  Stunce  Moore.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.50  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Folk  of  Furry   Farm.      By   K.    F.   Purdon. 
New   York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.35  net. 
An   Irish   story  about    Irish   people. 

The  Raft.     By  Coningsby  Dawson.     New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &   Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Richest  Prince. 
All   their  wealth   and   vast  possessions 

Vaunting  high  in  choicest   terms, 
Sat  the  German  princes  feasting 

In    the  knightly  hall  of  Worms. 

"Mighty,"  cried  the  Saxon  ruler, 
"Are  the  wealth  and  power  I  wield: 

In  my  country's  mountain  gorges 
Sparkling  silver  lies  concealed." 

"See  my  land  with  plenty  glowing," 
Quoth  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine; 

"Beauteous  harvests  in  the  valleys, 
On  the  mountains  noble  wine." 

"Spacious  towns  and  wealthy  convents," 

Lewis  spake,    Bavaria's  lord, 
"Make  my  land  to  yield  me  treasures 

Great  as  those  your  field  afford." 

Wurtemburg's  beloved  monarch, 
Eberhard    the    Bearded,   cried: 

"See,  my  land  hath  little  cities, 
'Mong  my  hills  no  metals  bide; 

"Yet  one  treasure  it  hath  borne  me, — 

Sleeping   in   the   woodland    free, 
I  may  lay  my  head  in  safety 

On    my    lowliest   vassal's   knee." 
Then,    as   with  a  single  utterance, 

Cried    aloud    those    princes    three: 
"Bearded  count,  thy  land  hath  jewels! 

Thou  art  wealthier  far  than  we!" 
-1  ran  slated  from  the  German  of  Andreas  J.  Ker- 
ncr  by  H.   W.  Dulcken. 


The  Minstrel-Boy. 
The  Minstrel-Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him; 
His    father's   sword   he   has   girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind   him. 
"Land   of   Song!"  said  the  warrior-bard, 

"Though  all   the  world  betrays  thee, 
One    sword,    at    least,    thy    rights    shall    guard, 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee!" 

The  Minstrel  fell! — but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
The   harp   he  loved   ne'er  spoke   again, 

For   he   tore    its   chords    asunder, 
And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou    soul   of  love  and    bravery! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery!" 

— Thomas    Moore. 


The  "Well  of  St.  Keyne. 
A  well  there  is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one   never  was  seen; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has   heard  of  the  Well  of  St.    Keyne. 

An    oak   and    an    elm    tree    stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash  tree  grow, 
And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 

Droops   to    the   water  below. 

A  traveler  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  traveling, 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 

For   thirsty  and   hot    was   he, 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under   the   willow   tree. 

There    came   a   man    from    the    house    hard    by 

At  the   Well   to    fill    his   pail; 
On    the    Well-side   he   rested    it, 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 

"Now    art   thou    a    bachelor,    Stranger?"    quoth    he, 

"For  an'  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The    happiest    draught    thou    hast    drank    this    day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

"Or  has  thy  good  woman,   if  one  thou  hast, 

Ever   here    in    Cornwall   been? 
For  an'  if  she  have,   I'll  venture  my  life 

She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.   Keyne." 

"I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The    Stranger  he   made   reply, 
"But    that    my    draught    should    be    the    better    for 
that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why?" 

"St.     Keyne,"     quoth    the    Cornishman,     "many    a 
time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  Well, 
And  before  the  Angel  summon'd  her, 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

"If  the   Husband    of  this  gifted    Well 

Shall    drink    before    his   Wife, 
A   happy  man   thenceforth    is  he. 

For   he    shall    be   Master    for    life. 

"But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first, 

God   help   the  Husband  then!" 
The  Stranger  stoopt  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne, 

And   drank  of   the   water    again. 

"You  drank  of  the  Well  I  warrant  betimes?" 

He  to  the  Cornishman  said: 
But  the  Cornishman  smiled  as  the  Stranger  spake, 

And   sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"I  hasten'd  as  soon   as  the  wedding  was  done, 

And   left  my  Wife   in    the   porch; 
But  i'    faith   she   had   been   wiser  than   me, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to   Church." 

— Robert  Soitthey. 


SPOOPENDYKE  SICK. 


His  Touching  Resignation  Under  Affliction. 


"That's  better,"  groaned  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
as  his  wife  arranged  the  cool  pillows  under 
his  head.  "Now  I  can  die  looking  out  upon 
the  trees  and  sky,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  as- 
sumed a  resigned  expression  of  visage,  and 
gazed  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  upon  a 
bare  ailanthus  tree  and  a  half-dozen  telegraph 
wires. 

"Oh !  you  won't  die,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, cheerfully.  "You're  only  a  little  sick, 
and  you'll  get  over  it." 

"That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  snarled 
Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "To  hear  you  talk,  one 
would  think  you  had  only  to  be  fitted  up  with 
little  beds  and  a  bad  smell  to  be  a  government 
hospital.  I'm  down  sick,  I  tell  ye,  and  I 
don't  want  any   fooling  about  it." 

"Well,  well,"  cooed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
"don't  excite  yourself.  Keep  quiet  and  you'll 
get   well." 

"Much  you'd  care,"  muttered  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, turning  on  his  side  and  resting  his 
cheek  on  his  hand — an  attitude  generally  as- 
sumed by  martyred  spirits  on  the  approach  of 
dissolution. 

"Will  you  take  your  drops  again,  dear?" 
asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "It's  time  for 
them." 

"No,  I  won't.  They're  nasty.  I  haven't  had 
anything  but  drops  for  a  week.  From  the 
way  you  administer  drops,  one  would  think 
you  were  the  trap  door  of  a  hanging  machine. 
Gimme  some  figs." 

"But  there  aint  any  figs,  dear.  I'll  go  and 
get   you    some,"    said    Mrs.    Spoopendyke. 

"That's  it,"  growled  her  husband.  "You 
only  want  an  excuse  to  leave  me  to  die  alone. 
Why  haven't  ye  got  some  figs?  You  might 
know   I'd   want   figs.      Got   any   citron  ?" 

"No,  I  haven't  any  citron  ;  but  I  won't  be 
more  than  a  minute  away,  and  I'll  get  you 
any  fruit  you  want." 

"Oh,  yes,  you'd  get  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 
What  you  want  is  a  rail  fence  around,  and  a 
gate  off  the  hinges,  to  be  a  dod-gasted  or- 
chard.    Fetch  me  some  strawberries." 

"Why,  strawberries  are  out  of  season. 
There  aint  any  in  the  market  now." 

"I  supposed  you'd  say  that,"  moaned  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "You've  always  got  some  ex- 
cuse. If  I  should  die,  you'd  have  an  apology 
ready.  Gimme  something  to  take  this  taste 
out  of  my  mouth." 

"What  would  you  like,  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

"Soap,  dod  gast  it!  Gimme  soap  if  you 
can't  think  of  anything  else,"  demanded  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "Mebbe  you  aint  got  any  soap. 
At  least,  you  wouldn't  have  if  I  wanted  it. 
Got  any  cherries  ?" 

"No ;  they  are  out  of  season.  There  are 
some  grapes  in  the  closet." 

"Don't  want  any  measly  grapes.  If  I  can't 
have  what  I  want,  I  don't  want  it.  Where's 
those  drops?  Why  don't  you  give  me  my 
medicine  ?  Going  to  let  me  die  for  want  of 
a  little  attention?  Want  the  life  insurance, 
don't  ye?  Going  to  gimme  those  drops  be- 
for  the  next  election?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  ladled  out  the  dose,  half 
of  which  went  down  Mr.  Spoopendyke's  gullet 
and  half  over  the  front  of  his  nightshirt. 

"That's  it,"  he  howled.  "Spill  'em.  They're 
for  external  application.  Put  'em  anywhere. 
Pour  'em  up  the  chimney,"  and  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke fired  the  spoon  across  the  room. 

"Have  a  piece  of  orange  to  take  the  taste 
away?"    asked    Mrs.    Spoopendyke,   pleasantly. 

"No,  I  won't,"  objected  her  spouse.  "Gim- 
me a  piece  of  muskmelon." 


"I  don't  believe  they  have  muskmelons  in 
December,"  sighed   Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"Of  course  they  don't,"  responded  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "They  don't  have  anything 
when  I'm  sick.  It's  a  wonder  they  have 
houses.  It's  a  miracle  they  have  beds.  I'm 
astonished  to  think  they  have  doctors  and 
drug  stores.  I've  got  to  hurry  up  and  die,  or 
they  won't  have  any  undertakers,  or  coffins, 
or  graves.  Gimme  a  piece  of  orange,  will  ye? 
S'pose  I'm  going  to  lie  here  and  chaw  on  the 
taste  of  them  drops  for  a  month  ?" 

"You'd  like  those  grapes,"  suggested  his 
wife. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  either.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  eat  'em  for?  Got  any  interest  in  the 
grape  trade?  Get  any  commission  on  those 
grapes  ?  Anybody  pay  ye  to  make  me  eat 
'em?  One  would  think  you  only  wanted  an 
iron  arbor  and  four  small  boys  climbing  over 
you  to  be  a  grapevine.     Where's  my  pill?" 

"You  took  your  pill,  dear,"  replied  his 
patient  wife. 

"Oh,  of  course!  A  pill  is  out  of  season 
now.  Can't  even  have  a  pill  when  I  feel  like 
it."  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  groaned  in  spirit 
and  looked  dismal.  "Now,  sit  down  and  don't 
move.  I  want  to  sleep.  Don't  you  make  a 
bit  of  noise,  if  you  want  me  to  live." 

And  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  held  her  breath  and 
never  rustled  a  feather  while  her  husband  lay 
and  glared  out  of  the  window  for  an  hour  and 
a  half. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  Century  Company  will  issue  September 
15  James  Oppenheim's  "Songs  for  the  New 
Age,"  Samuel  Merwin's  "The  Charmed  Life 
of  Miss  Austin,"  and  Eleanor  Hallowell  Ab- 
bott's "Little  Eve  Edgarton." 


Improving  on  Nature 

Nature  does  not  always  do  things  right. 
Often  she  makes  a  poor  job  of  it.  Na- 
ture can't  be  depended  upon,  though  until 
recent  years  good  people  were  forced  to 
let  well  enough  alone  and  take  whatever 
the  capricious  dame   had  to  offer. 

Nobody  who  can  help  it  trusts  to  Na- 
ture nowadays.  People  tired  of  freak  sea- 
sons and  when  the  opportunity  offered  to 
sidetrack  Nature,  they  began  to  take  it 
up.  It  was  slow  work  at  first,  but  now 
none  would  think  of  going  back  to  old 
conditions. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  irrigation. 
Time  was  when  the  farmer,  fruit-grower, 
and  stockman  trusted  to  Nature  for  timely 
rains.  Sometimes  they  came  and  some- 
times they  didn't.  A  few  years'  of  dry 
winters  meant  ruin. 

Then  came  the  electrically  driven  pump. 
It  is  now  one  of  California's  greatest  fac- 
tors in  upbuilding  the  rural  sections.  Just 
for  instance:  In  the  year  1910,  while  elec- 
tric power  was  quite  extensively  employed 
within  the  city  limits  of  Woodland,  Yolo 
County,  there  were  only  two  electric  mo- 
tors in  use  for  irrigating  purposes  without 
the  city  limits  ;  one  of  3  h.  p.  in  a  vege- 
table garden  and  one  of  2  h.  p.  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Since  that  year  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  has  so  far  extended  its 
distributing  lines  in  the  county  that  today 
a  grand  total  of  over  fifty  miles  of  11,000- 
volt  pole-line  has  made  this  wonderful  en- 
ergy available  to  many  farmers  and,  in 
place  of  only  5  h.  p.  2500  h.  p.  has  been 
harnessed  by  the  farmer  to  centrifugal 
pumps  in  units  varying  from  5  to  150  h.  p. 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  grain,  corn,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

The  company  supplies  two-thirds  of  Cali- 
fornia's population  with   "Pacific  Service." 
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THE    GILBERT-SULLIVAN    COMPANY. 


A  very  good  company,  though  less  well 
equipped  than  on  its  former  visit  with  first- 
class  artists  among  the  principals,  opened  at 
the  Con  on  Sunday  night  in  "The  Mikado." 
The  new  generation  has  already  learned  to 
revel  in  both  the  delicious  music  and  the  de- 
licious humor  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas,  and  the  audience  commenced  giving 
encores  immediately.  Not  so  often,  however, 
as  seemed  so  to  the  company,  who  practically 
gave  the  musical  part  of  the  performance 
twice  over,  so  automatically  did  they  respond 
with  an  encore  to  each  and  every  burst  of 
applause. 

Of  the  former  principals  they  now  have 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  comedian,  Arthur  Aldridge, 
tenor,  and  Arthur  Cunningham,  who  was 
utility  man  before,  and  is  now  second  come- 
dian and  first  baritone.  The  incomparable 
George  McFarlane,  whom  we  could  ill  spare, 
is  among  the  missing.  Gladys  Caldwell,  rather 
inexperienced,  but  pretty  and  promising,  and 
with  a  light  but  sweet  and  pleasing  soprano, 
replaces  Blanche  Duffield,  the  exceptionally 
competent  prima  donna  of  two  years  ago,  and 
Annabel  Jourdan  and  Jayne  Herbert  fill  with 
considerably  lessened  distinction  the  places  in 
the  company  formerly  occupied  by  Alice 
Brady  and  Kate  Condon. 

Still  the  personnel  of  the  company,  gen- 
erally speaking,  remains  first-class.  We  have 
with  us  again  the  long  comedian,  who  despite 
his  past  feats  in  fluffier  fields,  is  now  regarded 
as  specializing  in  Gilbertian  comedy.  Her- 
bert Waterous,  both  as  singer  and  player,  is 
distinctly  first-class.  As  Pool,  Bah  he  utters 
the  juicy  Gilbertian  lines  with  that  majestic 
regard  for  their  polysyllabic  humor  which  is 
an  incVspensable  requisite  in  the  player  who 
fills  the  role  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Besides,  Mr.  Waterous  is  a  physically  im- 
posing individual  with  the  massive  gravity  of 
demeanor  which  befits  the  Lord  High  Every- 
thing Else,  and  a  fine,  voluminous  speaking 
and  singing  voice  to  match. 

Arthur  Cunningham,  as  a  player  of  Gil- 
bertian comedy,  demonstrated  that  he  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  elect  during  that  other 
momentous  season.  Xo  one  should  attempt 
the  solemnly  absurd  roles  of  Gilbertian  com- 
edy without  possessing  the  quality  in  con- 
siderable degree  of  labial  agility  in  pro- 
nouncing the  lines  and  a  natural  appreciation 
of  their  humor.  Arthur  Cunningham  has- 
this.  I  remember  that  in  the  role  of  the 
Major- General,  in  "Pirates  of  Penzance."  he 
performed  great  feats  in  this  respect.  As  a 
comedian,  however,  he  must  always  depend 
largely  upon  the  oil  supplied  him  by  a  con- 
genial role.  Mr.  Cunningham  looks  like  a 
bland  idol,  in  his  excellent  make-up  as  the 
Mikado,  speaks  his  lines  with  rich  fluency. 
but  is  not  funny  enough  to  .make  us  in  the 
least  degree  faithless  to  the  memory  of 
rge  McFarlane. 
Dc  Wolf  Hopper  is,  of  course,  extremely 
funny  as  Ko-Ko,  although  I  think  that  he 
works  the  broken-hearted  voice  device  so 
much  that  he  almost  stultifies  himself  with 
it  before  the  evening  is  quite  over.  For  some 
reason,  however.  Mr.  Hopper's  speeches  are 
-  an  untiring  fountain  of  humor.  The 
stream  of  loquacious  absurdities  goes  on,  and 
on.  and  on,  and  no  matter  how  often  we 
have  heard  them,  wc  laugh  cumulatively  to 
ihc  very  end.  He  is  a  past  master  in  wring- 
ing the  last  drop  of  the  juice  of  humor  out 
of  his  lines,  and  the  Ko-Ko  capers  of  his  long 
and  limber  body  and  equally  limber  tongue 
keep  the  audience  in  merry  mood  all  the  time- 
that  he  is  on  the  stage. 

Arthur  Aldridge  repeats  his  gracefully  non- 
chalant performance  of  Nanki-Poo,  with  al- 
most but  n«>t  quite  the  same  agreeable  vocal 
quality.  His  well-trained  tenor  is  singularly 
mellow  and  sweet,  but  occasionally  one  hears 
through  the  velvet  pile,  both  in  his  spoken 
,ind  singing  tones,  that  bedrock  note  which 
spells  overuse.  It  is  curious  that  so  sweet 
and    pleasing  is  not    invariably    true 

to    pitch :     there    is     a     puzzling    incongruity 
about   it.  but   so  it   is.      But  these  bier. 
not    lo  away  with   the   fact  that    Mr.   Aldridge 
more  than  ordinarily  graceful  and  easy 
player     in     any    role    he    undertakes,    always 
p1*ising   to   the   eye.    seldom   other  than   most 
•■■-:    to    the    ear,    and    showing    the    same 
in  speech  that  he  docs  in  attitude  and 
His  conception   of   the   way   to   play 
le   of   Nanki-Poo.  with   its  unruffled  ac- 


ceptance of  every  breeze  of  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune that  blows,  strikes  me  as  just  exactly 
the   right  thing. 

Gladys  Caldwell  is  a  smiling  and  sprightly 
little  Vum-Yum,  both  she  and  Annabel  jour- 
dan, as  Pitti  Sing,  possessing  that  daintiness 
of  size,  shape,  and  feature  that  is  indis- 
pensable in  an  appropriate  representation  of 
the  minute  Japanese  maids  of  tradition,  with 
their    doll-like,    flower-like    prettiness. 

John  Willard,  in  the  role  of  Pish-Tish, 
shows  fine  vocalism  allied  with  only  average 
stage  talent,  and  the  weak  place  in  the  per- 
formance is  in  the  role  of  Katisha.  Not  but 
what  Miss  Jayne  Herbert  had  an  armful  there 
to  manage.  There  is  nothing  easy  about  the 
role  of  Katisha,  who  must  sing  her  first  im- 
posing aria  in  serious  dramatic  style,  and 
later  show  a  decided  ability  in  burlesque. 
This  later  quality  Miss  Herbert  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  possess,  all  the  laughs  during  the 
high  burlesque  of  the  Katisha  scenes  being 
supplied  by  the  other  participant.  Miss  Her- 
bert's voice,  though  decidedly  a  good  one, 
will  probably  show  to  greater  advantage  in 
less  taxing  roles,  as  Katisha  has  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  her  singing  as  the  dramatic 
centre  of  an  excited  mob.  These  scenes 
brought  out  the  chorus  in  great  shape.  Both 
the  male  and  female  chorus  are  excellent,  j 
and  the  production  generally  reaches  the  high- 
water  mark  in  respect  to  costume,  settings. 
and  the  accuracy  in  stage  deployments  which 
can  only  be   attained  by  careful  rehearsal. 

Of  the  five  best  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  in  the 
i  matter    of    melodiousness    and    humor.      But 
when    it    comes    to   beauty    in    the    conception   ! 
and  design  of  the  externals  alone  of  these  en- 
chanting compositions,  "Patience,"  "Iolanthe,"   [ 
,  and    "The    Mikado"    stand    together.      It    was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  wonderful   Gilbert   ] 
■  that    he     could     simultaneously     originate    so   ; 
much   beauty   and   humor  in   the   general   out- 
line as  well  as  in  the  details  of  his  works. 

The  old  guard  that  loved  "H.   M.   S.  Pina-  i 
fore.""   "The    Mikado,"    and   "The    Pirates   of  j 
Penzance"  did  not  have  equal  opportunities  to 
attach    themselves    to    lovely    "Iolanthe,"    as  j 
j  fewer  companies  brought  it  out.     But  neither 
i  the    old    guard    nor    the    younger    generation   '■. 
■■  should  miss   seeing   it,   now   that   it   is  in   our  | 
midst.      During  the   last   visit   of   Brady's   or-   , 
ganization.    "Patience"    occupied   the   place   in   ' 
the    company's    repertory    now    filled    by    'To-  | 
lanthe,"  which  is  a  kind  of  vara  avis  on  the  j 
i  stage.      I    know    no    scene    in    all    five    of   the 
i  operas    more   melodiously    pictorially   effective   ' 
j  than  that  in  this  fairy  opera  when  the  queen 
'  of  the   fairies  and  her  tripping  band   of  fays  i 
!  unite   in   solo,  duo,   and   choral   invocation   to  ! 
.  disgraced  Iolanthe,   in   her  damp  exile   at  the   : 
I  bottom    of  the   brook.      One   who    knows   and 
loves     those     exquisitely     lovely    strains    can 
scarcely   fail   to   feel   chills   and  thrills   of   ec- 
stasy running  up  and  down  one's  appreciative 
;  spine  to   hear  them   so   sweetly  revived.     For  j 
there   are   many   sweet   voices   in   the   present 
company,  including  chorus  and  principals. 

As     in     "The     Mikado,"     the     performance 
shines  more  through  its  collective  merit  than 
,  individual   excellence.      It  is   a  first-class  pro- 
duction,  but  the  personnel  of  the  company  is  ■ 
I  rather  tame.     De  Wolf  Hopper,   with  his  ex- 
uberant personality,   is  far  from  tame,   but  it  , 
seems   to   me   that   this   ardent   appreciator  of  I 
Gilbertian   comedy   is   making   the   mistake   of 
spilling    out    his    personality    too    generously. 
Mr.    Hopper,   in    fact,    is   over-elaborating   the 
comedy  roles  that  he  so  loves,  and  also  mak- 
,  ing  the  mistake  of  repeating  his  effects.     Ko- 

Ko's   broken-hearted   voice   reappeared   as  too   | 
.  similar  an  indication  of  the  Lord  High  Chan-   j 
,  cellor's    senility,    and    as    the   joke    of   it    had   ' 
been    pretty    well    aired   in    "The    Mikado,"    it 
became     slightly     attenuated     in     "Iolanthe." 
Vet   this  criticism   is  not  made  with   the  feel-  i 
ing  that   Mr.   Hopper  must  pin  his  actions  to 
old    standards    and    traditions.      Far    from    it. 
This  is  a  later  epoch  and  another  public,  and 
each    player  must  work  out   his  salvation   ac- 
cording to   his  own  lights.     In   spite  of  much 
I  fine  detail   in  his  Gilbertian   personations  Mr. 
I  Hopper   is   erring   through   excess   of   enthusi- 
■  asm,     and     thus     lessening     the     spontaneous 
]  humor  of  his  comedy. 

Idelle  Patterson,  the  other  first  soprano. 
appeared  as  Phyllis,  discovering  herself  to  be 
a  dainty  brunette  of  attainments  about  equal 
to  those  of  Gladys  Caldwell,  who  was  the 
Iolanthe  of  the  cast. 

Arthur  Aldridge  and  Arthur  Cunningham 
were  the  two  melodious  lords,  and  John  Wil- 
lard appeared  as  a  big-voiced  but  over-sissi- 
ficd  Strephon.  Herbert  Waterous  was  an  im- 
posing Private  Willis,  and  Jayne  Herbert  was 
a  pretty  good  fairy  queen,  in  spite  of  a  com- 
plete absence  in  her  mental  make-up  of  a 
sense  of  burlesque.  However,  Miss  Herbert 
gives  much  pleasure  to  her  listeners,  for  heF 
voice,  while  not  quite  resonant  and  impres- 
sive enough  lor  all  the  demands  of  the 'music, 
still  is  full  and  sweet  and  well  controlled, 
and  in  fact  decidedly  above  that  of  the  usual 
contralto  singer  in  light  opera.  The  train- 
bearer.  Henry  Smith,  was  nimble  and  quick, 
and  the  three  sister  fairies  spoke  and  sang 
their  little  parts  prettily.  In  fact  the  whole 
company,  principals  and   minor   folk,  evidence 


a  tremendous  amount  of  rehearsal  in  the  poly- 
syllabic intricacies  of  the  inimitable  text, 
which  is  too  good  to  lose  a  syllable  of.  The 
tripping  fairies  were  lovely  to  see  in  their 
fluttering  draperies  of  pale-tinted,  shaded 
silks,  and  the  peers  were  overwhelmingly 
splendid  in  velvets  and  furs,  and  stiff  with 
gold  embroideries. 

That  baritone  solo  in  the  second  act  is  a 
glorious  song,  very  spiritedly  sung,  too,  by 
Arthur  Cunningham,  and  in  spite  of  the  bur- 
lesque spirit  of  the  text  the  chorus  is  in- 
spiring with   its  ringing  refrain. 

And    Britain    won    her   proudest   bays 
In  good   King  George's   glorious  days. 

THE   ORPHEUM. 


Good  left-overs  plus  entertaining  new  at- 
tractions stiffen  the  Orpheum  bill  considerably 
this  week,  so  that  the  habitue  who  has  not 
yet  seen  "When  Csesar  Ran  a  Paper"  and 
"The  Cop"  really  can  not  afford  to  leave 
a  visit  out.  Not  only  these  two  acts,  but  "Her 
Daddy's  Friend"  can  be  heard  all  over  again 
with  the  keenest  relish.  At  least  that  was  my 
experience.  Who  does  not  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  engaging  youth  at  the  flirtatious  age,  when 
two  pairs  of  laughing  eyes  meet  each  other 
full  of  provocation,  and  the  bath  into  senti- 
ment has  not  yet  begun  ?  That's  what  Lola 
Merril  and  Frank  Otto  do.  They  are  a  very 
fetching  couple  and  they  give  to  the  full  the 
illusion  of  a  flirtatious  solitude  a  deux  in 
their  taking  act. 

As  for  "The  Cop"' — well.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  it  should  be  seen  twice  to  be 
appreciated,  for  the  second  time  the  listener, 
full  of  benevolent  satisfaction,  is  in  the 
secret,  and  enjoys  the  feeling.  And  besides, 
Francis  McGinn  is  a  real  actor,  a  man  whose 
mellow  voice  and  expressive  and  engaging 
countenance  are  full  of  a  variety  of  little 
shades  of  feeling,  humorous  or  otherwise. 
He  is,  too,  a  man  of  marked  magnetism,  and 
that  little  spice  of  Irish  brogue  and  Irish 
comedy  indicates  that,  given  a  full-length 
play  and  role  as  satisfactory  as  "The  Cop," 
Mr.  McGinn  could  win  laurels  as  a  legiti- 
mate Irish  comedy  star. 

The  Young-Jacobs  burlesque  is  also  so  full 
of  entertaining  humor  that  the  second-time 
laughs  are  just  as  hearty  as  those  at  the  first 
hearing.  The  travesty  begins  even  with  the 
solemn,  music-accompanied  rise  of  the  tragic 
velvet  curtain,  and  the  settings  alone,  with 
their  jumble  of  the  solemn  ancient  and  the 
frisky  modern,  play  a  humorous  part  before 
the  principals  appear.  The  piece  goes  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  steady  ripple  of  laughter, 
for  every  joke  has  its  recognition,  and  the 
two  men  are  charged  to  their  finger-ends  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  burlesque. 

The  head-liner  of  the  week  is,  of  course, 
the  G-  B.  Shaw  piece,  played  with  Arnold 
Daly  as  the  star.  Subsidiary  to  this  are  sev- 
eral of  the  regular  line  of  acts:  "The  Two 
Drummers,"'  a  little  thin  and  given  to  noise, 
but  capturing  the  jovially  inclined  men  never- 
theless ;  the  McGoods  in  a  very  good  acro- 
batic act.  in  which  daring  feats  are  accom- 
panied with  poses  and  attitudes  of  studied 
nonchalence ;  Frank  Wilson,  cycling  genius, 
shows  up  his  line  of  work  skillfully;  Byrd 
Crowell.  soprano,  gives  an  entertaining  sing- 
ing act,  having  a  soft,  sweet  voice ;  and 
Harry  Hines  and  George  Fox,  in  sayings  and 
songs,  captured  the  house  with  their  music 
and  mimicry-  These  are  the  small-fry  of  the 
bill,  as  compared  with  the  attractions  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  yet,  I  dare  swear,  that 
in  spite  of  the  audience's  expectant  and  ap- 
preciative attitude  toward  the  universally 
known  radical  of  English  letters,  these  minoi 
people,  in  many  cases,  gave  more  pleasure 
than  did  G.  B.  Shaw's  wit  and  humor. 

The  fact  is,  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Hus- 
band" is  far  from  being  Shaw  at  his  best. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  by  now  that  there  is 
a  certain  naughty  circuitousness  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  humor,  and  that  he  always  wants  to 
catch  his  public  napping.  And  of  course  he 
succeeds  in  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband," 
as,  indeed,  he  does  in  all  his  pieces.  But 
whenever  he  lays  his  comedy  trap  and  catches 
an  audience  too  neatly,  as.  for  instance,  when 
it  is  really  believed  that  the  husband  was  in- 
censed on  romantically  stereotyped  grounds, 
the  author  is  the  person  that  most  enjoys  the 
joke.  And  on  such  occasions  he  has  his  little 
joke  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  public  is 
always  apt  to  be  puzzled,  and  rather  thrown 
off  the  track.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  Mr. 
Shaw  puts  his  heroine,  Mrs.  Bumpus,  in  too 
monotonously  complaining  an  attitude,  and 
runs  a  dangerous  risk  of  tiring  an  audience 
by  a  certain  nagging  quality  that  the  London 
beauty  seems  to  possess.  Of  course,  the  joke 
lies  in  her  literalness  as  compared  to  the  in- 
sistent soulfulness  of  her  lover:  a  state  of 
mind,  by  the  way.  which  Doris  Mitchell  was 
particularly  clever  in  conveying.  Mr.  Daly 
is.  indeed,  extremely  well  supported,  the  lady 
in  the  case  being  a  highly  intelligent  actress 
of  individuality  both  of  appearance  and  act- 
ing, and  Mr.  Ray  Brown,  as  the  husband, 
marking,  both  in  tone  and  demeanor,  the  in- 
trinsic difference-  which  existed  between  him 
and  Henry  Rabjohn,  the  poet  and  lover.     Mr. 


Daly  has  a  subtler  role  to  fill,  that  of  an 
idealizing  lover  who,  while  still  clinging  to 
his  mountain  peaks  of  sentiment,  has  many 
a  severe  jerk  as  he  strives  to  climb,  from  the 
efforts  of  his  severely  practical  companion  to 
break  the  sentimental  bonds  that  he  had  be- 
!  lieved  would  hold  them  together.  Mr.  Daly 
has  the  delicate  task  of  showing  a  poet,  A 
real  poet,  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  discomfiture 
by  his  lady-love's  fall  from  the  heights  and 
by  the  husband's  indignation  suddenly  becom- 
ing a  travesty  of  the  emotion  experienced  by 
the  usual  matrimonial  partner  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. This  situation  gave  Mr.  Daly  an 
opportunity  to  do  some  very  fine  acting,  but 
in  spite  of  the  overmastering  reputation  of 
the  author  of  the  "comedettina,"  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  actor  could  find  better  ma- 
terial to  star  in,  in  or  out  of  vaudeville,  than 
"How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband."  This,  of, 
course,  from  the  "high-brow"  point  of  view, 
is  high  treason,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Daly  him- 
self would  think  so.  But  I  assert  it  even 
while  realizing  that  Mr.  Daly's  talent  for  deli- 
cacy of  satire,  and  the  finer  whimsicalities  of 
histrionic  expression  have  impelled  him  par- 
I  ticularly  toward  making  a  cult  of  the  Ber- 
nard Shaw  drama.  However,  when  a  legiti- 
mate actor  embarks  in  vaudeville  he  generally 
j  wishes  his  offering  to  be  in  line  with  what 
|  identifies  him  histrionically.  Besides,  "How 
He  Lied  to  Her  Husband"  has  affiliations  with 
.  "Candida,"  so  long  associated  with  Mr.  Daly's 
,  fame.  It  gives  a  travesty-  of  the  husband's 
attitude  in  "Candida,"  and,  besides,  boldly 
includes  in  its  dialogue  a  disrespectful  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  Shaw's  famous 
play. 

THE  PRINCESS  PLAYERS. 


The   programme    during   this   last    week    of 

Holbrook   Blinn's   company   consists   of   a   re- 

1  quest  revival  of  three  plays  already  produced, 

plus    a    cave-man    curio    by    Roland    Oliver, 

:  called  "Little  Face."     Mr.   Oliver's  idea  has 

been  to  present  to  our  notice  the  prehistoric 

!  cave    people   taken   up    with    their   primitively 

I  ordered  concerns,  and  incidentally  showing 
the  same  kind  of  human  nature  that  animates 
us  today.  It  is,  certainly,  an  original  idea, 
and  ought  to  work  out  very  well. 

And,  indeed,  it  did  work  out  rather  well, 
but  only  rather.  It  was  carefully  put  on,  the 
performing  company  was  clothed  in  skins,  the 
hole-in-the-hillside  caves  were  graphically  in- 
dicated by  a  due  mingling  of  skill  from  the 
stage  carpenter  and  the  scene  painter,  there 
are  a  number  of  cleverly  originated  details 
marking  the  difference  in  the  cave-man's 
point  of  view  from  ours,  and  the  dialogue  is 
bright.      Why   it   didn't  go   more  uproariously 

,  I'm  puzzled  to  know.  It  may  be  because  so 
many  deductions  were  uttered,  instead  of 
being  inferred.  True,  there  were  a  goodly 
number  of  bare  legs,  and  arms,  and  breasts, 
and  backs  visible,  but  surely  that  should  not 
be  disconcerting.  The  dying  dance  epoch  has 
hardened  us  to  anything  of  the  kind.  But  it 
looks  as  if  the  cave-man  and  his  brood  doesn't 
interest  our  sophisticated  century.     If  we  had 

j  read  "Little  Face"  in  advance  we  should 
have  been  apt  to  think  it  would  go  extremely 

1  instead   of   only   rather   well. 

Take,  for  instance,  "En  Deshabille."  which 
depicts  two  people  animated  by  feelings  very 
similar  to  those  of  Little  Face  and  her  swain. 
Round  Arm.  But  the  "En  Deshabille"  people, 
artificially  though  they  demean  themselves, 
are  of  our  time,  which  is  an  age  of  artifice. 
Not  but  what  all  the  good  wives  and  sympa- 
thetic men  in  the  audience  chuckled  mightily 
at  the  uprising  of  the  primitive  in  Gregory, 
when,  with  the  well-known  groans  and  grunts 
and  profanity  of  clumsy  man.  he  hoisted  him- 
self into  his  bed,  and  composed  himself  to 
innocent  slumber.  Probably  the  fact  that  in- 
nocence, blushing,  left  the  scene  as  soon  as 
his  slumbers  were  disturbed  may  partially 
account  for  the  ensuing  profound  interest  of 
the  audience.  But  at  any  rate  the  couple  in 
"Hari-Kari"  and  in  "En  Deshabille"  were 
more  intrinsically  interesting  to  us  than  the 
skin-clad   primitives  in   "Little   Face." 

Mr.  Oliver  shows  us  a  family  group,  the 
women  with  their  hair  streaming  over  their 
bare  backs,  and  all  hands  round  having  their 
bodies  partially  covered  with  skins,  while  their 
legs  and  arms  are  guiltless  of  covering. 
Little  Face,  the  mature  daughter  of  Scar 
Cheek  and  Yellow  Tooth,  is  in  a  state  of 
parlous  fear,  having  lived  nineteen  long  win- 
ters without  being  overtaken  during  her  oc- 
casional flights  from  a  cave-man,  and  dreading 
perpetual  spinsterhood.  Pink  Weed,  her 
younger  sister,  is  in  better  shape,  and  means 
to  capture  Round  Arm.  who  is  hanging  around. 
The  awakening  of  her  sire's  economic  in- 
stincts induces  him  to  cast  forth  Little  Face 
into  a  cold  and  caveless  world,  where  we  are 
led    to   believe   that    she   learns    the    value   of 

i  coquetry.      She    shamelessly   covers   her   mod- 

1  estly  bared  body  with  inciting  robes,  accumu- 

I  lates  a  choice  collection  of  admirers,  both 
married  and  mateless,  and  thus  the  oldest  pro- 

|  fession  has  its  first  votary.     And  her  father. 

;  having  made  the  amazing  discovery  that  a 
mateless  woman  will  prey-  upon  the  preserves 

I  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters,  embodies  it  in 
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an  apothegm,  thus   evolving  the   first  philoso- 
pher. 

The  company,  it  goes  without  saying,  had 
been  well  rehearsed  in  their  wearing  of  skins, 
and  in  assuming  the  presumably  sprawling 
and  squatting  attitudes  of  our  primitive  an- 
cestry. All  of  them  except  Mr.  Blinn  appear 
in  the  piece,  and,  save  for  a  few  lapses,  such 
as  Miss  Murdoch's  extremely  shapely  legs 
coyly  attuning  their  gait  from  force  of  habit 
to  the  stylish  modern  standard,  the  company 
seemed  quite  habituated  to  primitive  costumes 
and  attitudes.  Miss  Polini  shinned  up  a 
tree  like  a  squirrel,  and  Mr.  Trevor  allowed 
his  twig  and  limber  body  to  hang  and  slip  pre- 
cariously from  a  projecting  limb  of  the  same 
tree.  They  crawled  into  caves  on  hands  and 
knees,  when  tbe  man-eating  tiger  was  seeking 
an  evening  meal,  and  demonstrations  of  re- 
gard took  the  form  of  a  friendly  rubbing  of 
[v."  shoulders  together. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  refrained  from  any  coarse- 
ness in  his  piny,  his  whole  intention  being 
humorously  to  present  our  ancestors  as  being 
literal  and  primitive,  and  only  unlike  us  in 
the  absence  of  the  disingenuous  conventions 
of  civilization.  The  play  being  originally 
conceived  and  well  written  is  probably 
enough  of  a  novelty  to  preserve  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Princess  Players,  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Elinn's  way  of  doing  business  being 
that  an  audience  has  so  many  diverse  flavors 
offered  to  it  in  one  evening  that  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  depart  unsatisfied. 

Josephine   Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Comic  Opera  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  and  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van Opera  Company  at  the  Cort  Theatre  have 
registered  another  triumph.  The  success  of 
this  organization  at  the  Cort  two  seasons  ago 
has  been  repeated.  Several  of  the  principals 
of  the  company  are  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  the  chorus  is  superior,  vocally  and  in 
looks,  and  the  work  of  the  orchestra  is  finer. 

"The  Mikado"  will  be  given  for  the  last 
lime  tonight,  bringing  the  first  week  of  the 
engagement  to  a  close.  The  second  and  final 
week  will  start  tomorrow  night  with  a  per- 
formance of  "'The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  one 
of  the  happiest  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
masterpieces.  Hopper  will  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
cruciatingly funny  role  of  the  sergeant  of  po- 
lice. "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  will  be  re- 
peated on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
m'ghts  and  a^  the  Wednesday  matinee. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  nights  and 
Saturday  matinee  will  be  devoted  to  the  ever- 
popular  "Pinafore,"  in  which  Hopper  himself 
shines  to  particular  advantage  as  Dick  Dead- 
eye. 

In  addition  to  Hopper,  the  cast  will  in- 
clude Idelle  Patterson,  Gladys  Caldwell,  Jayne 
Herbert,  Anabel  Jourdan,  Maude  Mordaunt, 
Una  Brooks,  Arthur  Aldridge,  Herbert 
Waterous,  Arthur  Cunningham,  John  Willard, 
Herbert  Crippe,  Henry  Smith,  and  the  other 
principals  of  this  distinguish  organization. 
The  production  will  in  every  way  be  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  Producer  William  A.  Brady  in 
the  operas  already  presented. 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio's  stupendous  spectacle, 
"Cabiria,"  comes  to  the  Cort  for  a  single  week, 
beginning   Sunday,    September   20. 


Last  Nights  of  Holbrook  Blinn  Season. 
The  fifth  and  final  week  of  Holbrook  Blinn 
and  h i s  Princess  Players  at  th e  Columbi a 
Theatre  will  come  to  a  close  with  the  perform- 
ance tonight — Saturday — of  the  programme  of 
four  one-act  plays  now  being  offered.  The 
new  playlet  in  two  scenes,  "Little  Face,"  can 
be  recorded  as  a  Blinn  success,  and  is  well 
received  along  with  the  revivals  of  the  ter- 
rific tragedy  "Hari-Kari,"  the  Frenchy  farce 
"En  Deshabille,"  and  the  dramatic  episode  of 
British  India,  "Fear,"  in  which  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  company  appear  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. The  Blinn  season  will  be  recorded 
as  one  of  the  distinctive  hits  of  the  past  year 
or  two,  and  theatre-goers  have  attended  the 
various  plays  in  goodly  numbers. 


demonstrated  the  error  of  his  idea,  for  he 
was  received  with   immense   enthusiasm. 

Alexander  and  Scott,  a  blackface  team,  sing 
coon  songs  and  dance  in  a  clever  and  divert- 
ing manner  which  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
their  audiences.  They  also  excel  as  exponents 
of  darky  wit. 

"Chuck"  Riesner  and  Henrietta  Gores  will 
appear  in  a  humorous  skit  entitled  "It's  Only 
a  Show."  by  Riesner,  who  in  the  role  of  an 
amateur  actor  recounts  his  amusing  experi- 
ences. 

Joseph  Cole  and  Gertrude  Denahy.  who  hail 
from  this  city,  have  just  returned  from  a 
triumphant  tour  of  the  East,  where  they  di- 
vided honors  with  the  Castles  and  other 
famous  ballroom  dancers.  They  will  present 
their  latest  terpsichorean   creations. 

Rita  Boland  and  Lou  Holtz  will  contribute 
a  melange  of  song,  dance,  and  story  in  a  bright 
and  pleasing  manner. 

Xext  week  will  be  the  last  of  Arnold  Daly, 
who  will  present  for  the  first  time  here  the 
one-act  play,  "Ask  Xo  Questions,"  by  the 
Viennese  author,  Arthur  Schnitaler.  It  is  one 
of  the  famous  Anatol  Series.  The  only  other 
holdover  will  be  Harry  Hines  and  George  Fox 
in  their  diverting  songs  and  sayings. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
new  and  splendid  bill  which  includes  seven 
new  acts. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky's  "The  Beauties,"  a  minia- 
ture musical  comedy,  will  be  one  of  the  head- 
line attractions.  It  is  among  the  greatest  hits 
of  the  present  vaudeville  season  and  pos- 
sesses a  witty  libretto  by  William  Le  Baron 
and  sparkling  music,  the  composition  of  Rob- 
ert Hood  Bowers.  Beautiful  girls,  beautifully 
costumed,  and  clever  comedians  compose  the 
cast  of  the  production,  which  is  embellished 
'  by  elaborate   and  picturesque   scenery. 

Musical  circles  will  immediately  realize  the 
importance  of  the  engagement  of  Hans 
Kronold,  who  shares  the  headline  honors.  He 
»s  an  international  'cellist,  recognized  by- 
critics  as  a  master  of  his  instrument.  With 
diffidence  he  accepted  an  engagement  in 
vaudeville,  fearing  that  there  was  a  possibility 
:>f  his  art  being  too  fine  and  subtle.  His  ap- 
pearance  at    the    Palace   Theatre,    New    York, 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Samuel  Bearwitz,  well  known  in  Eastern 
musical-comedy  circles,  is  sending  to  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre  the  first  of  a  series  of  tabloid 
comedies  which  he  will  present  over  the  cir- 
cuit. Stanley's  Seminary  Girls,  with  ten  rol- 
licking college  girls,  is  the  production  which 
will  head  the  new  bill  of  eights  acts  which 
opens  at  the  local  Pantages  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day— tomorrow.  Ruth  Hoyt,  a  bewitching 
young  vocalist,  and  Vincent  Dusey,  a  droll 
comedian,  have  the  principal  roles  in  "College 
Capers."  Several  exclusive  song  numbers, 
written  for  the  act  by  Will  Harris,  the  famous 
song  writer,   are  presented. 

Harry  Antrim  and  Betsy  Vale  in  a  dainty 
conceit  which  they  term  "Filings  of  Fun"  are 
the  laughing  hit  of  the  show.  Antrim  does 
a  number  of  clever  impersonations  and 
whistling  selections.  Miss  Vale  is  a  fetching 
comedienne  with  a  wardrobe  of  stunning 
frocks. 

"A  Leap-Year  Leap"  is  a  breezy  comedy 
playlet,  with  Willard  Hutchinson,  the  legiti- 
mate comedy  star,  and  a  capable  company. 

James  Brockman,  who  achieved  a  big  hit 
on  his  last  tour  of  the  circuit,  is  back  again 
with  his  strains  from  light  opera.  Brockman 
writes  and  sings  his  own  ballads. 

The  Four  Solis  Brothers  are  masters  of  the 
Mexican  marimbaphone. 

Ford  and  Lairs  in  a  comedy  skit  entitled  "A 
Study  in  Black  and  White,"  and  Glorianna,  a 
comely  and  shapely  maiden  in  acrobatics,  will 
round  out  the  show. 

One  of  the  entertaining  features  of  the 
show  will  be  the  newest  war  slides  direct 
from  the  seat  of  war. 


Richard  Strauss  does  not  often  talk  about 
himself,  but  he  made  an  exception  one  day 
in  Paris,  where  he  went  to  superintend  the 
production  of  his  "Joseph  Legend."  He  con- 
fessed to  a  representative  of  the  Comoedia 
that  he  loves  the  orchestra  better  than  any- 
thing else.  "It  my  passion,  my  world,  and 
my  laboratory,"  he  declared.  "If  I  were 
Jupiter  it  would  be  my  splendid  thunder,  and 
I  pity  that  god  for  not  having  had  anything 
but  a  monotonous  and  unvarying  din  to  ex- 
press his  feelings.  Variety  is  necessary — light 
and  shade  and,  if  possible,  colors!  But  that 
is  neither  simple  nor  easy.  I  have  played  the 
piano  ever  since  I  was  six,  and  already  began 
to  compose  at  that  age.  I  was  what  we  call 
an  infant  prodigy.  My  first  orchestral  sym- 
phony was  executed  while  I  was  still  at  school, 
and  all  the  critics  agreed  that  I  was  a  won- 
der master  of  instrumentation.  At  twenty  I 
was  conducting  the  orchestra  at  Meiningen, 
where  Hans  von  Biilow  engaged  me  for  two 
years.  Now  I  am  fifty,  and  certain  critics 
reproach  me  for  complication  and  the  cele- 
brated discords.  This  is  because,  in  spite  of 
my  labor  and  knowledge,  I  have  not  yet  found 
out  how  to  express  myself  more  simply." 


Lydia  Sturtevant.  contralto,  who  was  for  a 
season  understudy  with  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company  and  afterwards  prima  donna 
in  the  Sheehan  Opera  Company,  has  been 
booked  for  a  complete  season  which  will  be 
spent  in  New  York  City.  She  is  engaged  for 
sixteen  weeks  with  the  New  York  Italian 
Grand  Opera  Company  and  will  also  make  a 
number  of  guest  appearances  under  the 
Aborns  with  the  English  opera  company  at 
the   Century   Theatre,   New   York. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that 
opera  singers  and  other  artists  who  come  to 
the  United  States  and  later  return  to  their 
foreign  homes  hereafter  will  have  to  pay  an 
income  tax  in  like  manner  as  American  citi- 
zens. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Autumn  Glory. 
Oh.    the    olden,    golden    glory 

With  the  autumn  pomps  unfurled. 
Mantling    every    hiHtop    hoary. 

Flaming  up  and  down  the  world! 

Scarlet  bough  and  crimson  creeper. 
Burning  branch  and  kindling  spire. 

Dawn  on  dawning  growing  deeper 
With  the  transitory  fire! 

Morn  on  morn  a  radiant  shaping 

Of   a    pageantry    sublime: 
Eve  on   eve  a  rapt   redraping 

Of  the    tapestries  of  time! 

Not  for  one  this  sweeping  wonder, 
Bloom    of  beauty — not    for  one, 

But   for   all   men   dwelling   under 
The  dominion  of  the  sun. 

For  from  some  celestial  portal, 

\\  hence  all  earthly  splendors  be. 
Comes  a  voice  to  every  mortal: 
"Lo,  lift  up  thine  eyes,  and  see!" 
— Clinton   Scollard,   in   Springfield   (Mass.)   Repub- 
lican. 


The  Four  Men. 
I     shall     go     without    companions, 

And    with    nothing    in    my    hand; 
I    shall    pass    through    many    places 

That  I  may  not  understand — 
Until    I   come  to   my   own  country, 

Which   is  a  pleasant    land! 

The  trees  that  grow  in  my  own  country 
Arc  the  beech  trees  and  the  yew; 

Many   stand    together. 
And   some  stand    few, 

In  the  month  of  May  in  my  own  country 
AH  the  woods  are  new. 

When  I  get  to  my  own  country 

I  shall    lie  down   and    sleep; 
I  shall  watch  in  the  valleys 

The    long    flocks    of    sheep. 
And  then  I  shall  dream,  forever  and  all 

A    good    dream    and    deep. 

— Hilaire    Bellac. 


The  Sweet  o'  the  Year. 
Get   your    summer    smocks    on,    ye   little   elves   and 
fairies! 
Put   your    winter   ones  away    in    burrows   under- 
ground— 

Thick  leaves  and  thistledown, 
Rabbit's-fur  and  missel-down. 
Woven    in    your    magic    way    which    no    one    ever 
varies, 
Worn    in    earthy    hidey-holes    till    Spring    comes 
round! 

Get  your  summer  smocks  on!     Be  clad  no  more  in 
russet! 
All  the  flow'rs  are  fashion-plates  and   fabrics  for 
your    wear- 
Gold  and  silver  gossamer, 
Webs  from  every  blossomer, 
Fragrant   and    so   delicate    (with    neither    seam   nor 
gusset), 
Filmily  vou    spin    them,    but   they   will    not   tear ! 
—Punch. 


Aphrodite  at  Leatherhead. 
Then   did    my   lady    from   her  gracious   eyes 

Make  only  answer  for  a  little  space; 
But    dreams    as   old    as    any    paradise 

Were   passing  o'er   the    Eden   of   her    face. 
She    made    as    if    to    speak    me    answer    thrice, 

And  twice  there  was  a  whisper  full   of  nays! 
And  once  there  came  a  whisper  full  of  sighs — 

She  was  a  very  woman  in  her  ways! 
-From    "Aphrodite   and   Other   Poems,"    by   John 

Helston. 


Marcella  Sembrich.  at  present  in  Switzer- 
land, will  sing  in  this  country  next  January 
and  February. 


The  Harvest. 
They    have    just    been    mowing    and    threshing    the 
grain 
In  the  golden   fields  of  the  world,   my  sweet; 
And    home    o'er    the    hills    they    have    driven    the 
wain 
And  off  to  the  vessels  they've  hauled  the  wheat. 
Tbe  corn   is  in  silk  in  the  vales  of  light. 
And  the  pumpkins  are  golden  between. 
And   the  moon  of  the  harvest  looks  down   tonight 
On  a  lovely  and  tender  scene. 

Over  the  waters  there's  harvest,  too. 

They  will  gather  it  soon  on  the  field  of  strife; 
And    there    it    will    lie    in    the   damp    and    the  dew. 

In  the  ranks  as  they  mowed  it  in  all  its  life: 
The  harvest  of  valor  and  courage  and  skill, 

The  harvest  of  those  who  were  young  and  fair. 
Prone   in    the   valleys,    asleep   on   the   hill. 

With  the  dry  blood  clotting  their  ringleted  hair. 

Oh,   what   a  harvest  is  this  that   they  reap 

With  the  guns  of  war  and  the  sabre  and  sword! 
Oh,    what   a    pity  that    these    should   sleep 

Who   have    gone  down   under  the  charge  of  the 
horde ! 
The    grim,    dread    harvest    that   death    has    mown 

With    his  flashing    thunder   and    fiery  spear; 
And  we  so  glad  in  our  hearts  for  our  own. 

For    the    harvests    of    love    we    have    gathered, 
dear!  — Baltimore    Sun. 


Loretta  del  Valle,  a  new  coloratura  so- 
prano, who  has  created  enthusiasm  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  will  be  heard  in  this  country 
this  season,  owing  to  the  war.  Mme.  del 
Valle  made  a  remarkable  impression  in 
Prague,  where  she  sang,  in  the  original  key, 
the    role    of    Queen    of    the    Night    in    "The 

Magic   Flute." 

-*♦»- 

The  effect  of  the  present  unsettled  Euro- 
pean situation  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
productions  which  have  been  postponed.  In 
New  York  fifteen  new  plays  scheduled  for  pro- 
duction during  August  were  postponed. 


The  Industrial  Fair. 
The  Industrial  Fair  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Coliseum  from  October  17  to  October  25 
will  introduce  to  the  visitors  many  novelties. 
At  an  expense  exceeding  $5000  a  gorgeous 
illuminating  fountain  and  cascades  will  be 
installed  in  the  middle  of  the  main  aisle  in 
the  special  exhibits  department.  In  the  avia- 
tion and  automobile  sections,  monarchs  of  the 
air  and  terra  firma  will  be  put  to  tests  that 
will  tax  their  capacities  and  demonstrate  the 
improvements  and  advancements  made  in  the 
motor  world.  In  the  fine  arts  division  mo- 
tion pictures  will  be  shown  in  the  crudeness 
of  first  efforts  in  this  especial  line  and  as 
they  are  shown  in  near  perfection  on  the 
screen  today.  The  music  features  of  the  fair 
will  be  far  ahead  of  any  like  expositions  and 
will  embrace  a  massed  band,  every  member 
of  which  is  a  soloist.  Extraordinary  num- 
bers will  be  rendered  by  talented  vocalists 
and   instrumentalists. 


In  the  good  old  days  of  200  years  ago  or 
so  singers  and  actors  gave  the  world  their 
greatest  efforts  for  what  was  undoubtedly 
considered  excellent  remuneration,  but  which 
in  these  enlightened  times  of  high-priced 
voices  and  talents  would  seem  to  be  pitifully 
small.  And  who  shall  say  the  performers  of 
the  past  were  not  fully  as  capable  as  the  pam- 
pered darlings  of  the  present?  The  highest 
salary  paid  went  to  Chasse,  who  received  3000 
livres,  or  $600  a  year,  as  her  fixed  salary,  1000 
livres  extra  for  perquisites,  1200  livres  for 
Easter  and  200  for  bread,  wine,  and  boots — 
in  those  days  an  extraordinary  allowance. 
Mile.  Antier,  the  first  soprano  of  her  day,  was 
a  close  second  with  4S00  francs,  or  nearly 
$1000  a  year.  Today  the  prima  donna  re- 
ceives more  than  that  for  a  single  evening. 
In  a  year  "La  Camargo,"  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day,  received  in  francs  what 
many  of  the  lesser  singers  of  today  receive 
in  a  week  in  dollars — 2700  francs.  Louis 
XIV  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  gen- 
erous manager  and  dramatic  agent,  since  he 
granted  200  livres  (about  forty  dollars)  for 
the  first  ten  performances  and  about  100 
livres  for  the  following.  The  deviser  of  the 
ballet  received  120  livres  for  the  first  six 
performances  and  sixty  for  later  ones. 


W.  J.  Ferguson  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  company  supporting  Fannie 
Ward  this  season  and  will  play  his  original 
character.  He  is  the  only  living  actor  who 
was  in  the  cast  of  ''Our  American  Cousin" 
on  the  night  President  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington.  He 
was  the  one  to  ring  down  the  curtain  after 
the  tragedy. 
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RPHF1IM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

1\  I  11L  U  HI  Bamo,  si«ktoD  aad  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent!  beatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

JESSE  L.  LASKY  presents  "THE  BEATJ- 
TIEo,"  a  Miniature  Musical  Comedv;  HANS 
KRONOLD,  the  International  •Cellist:  ALEX- 
ANDER and  SCOTT,  "From  Virginia"; 
"CHUCK"  RIESNER  and  HENRIETTA 
GORES.  "It's  Onlv  a  Show";  JOSEPH  COLE 
and  GERTRUDE  DENAHY.  San  Francisco's 
Foremost  Exponents  of  Modern  Dances; 
RITA  BOLAND  and  LOU  HOLTZ.  in  Song:. 
Dance,  and  Storv:  HARRY  HINES  and 
GEORGE  FOX;  Last  Week.  ARNOLD  DALY, 
assisted  by  Doris  Mitchell  and  Company,  pre- 
senting for  the  First  Time  Here,  "ASK  NO 
QUESTIONS,"  by  the  Celebrated  Viennese 
Author,  Arthur  Schnitaler,  Being  One  of  the 
Famous  ANATOL  SERIES. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c.  25c,  50c.  Phone — Douglas  70. 
2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.    Night.  Sept.    13 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Mr.   William  A.    Brady   announces 

DE  WOLF  HOPPER 

and  the 

GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN  OPERA  CO. 

In    Revivals  of  the    Greatest    Light   Operas 

Ever   Written 

Sun.,  Mon.,  Tues..  and  Wed.  nights.  Wed.  mat. 

"THE    PIRATES    OF     PEX2AXCE'" 

Thurs.,  Fri..  and   Sat.   iiiehts.  and  Sat.  mat. 

"PINAFORE" 
Nights     and     Sat.     mat.,     50c     lo     $2;     "Pop*' 
Wed.  mat. 

Com.    Sunday,    Sept.    20— One    Week    Only, 
"CABIRIA." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Majon 


STANLEYS  SEMINARY  GIRLS  in  the 
Rollicking  Musical-Comedy  Revue,  "COLLEGE 
CAPERS";  HARRY  ANTRIM  and  BETSY 
VALE  in  "Filings  of  Fun":  4  SOLIS  BROS.. 
Mexican  Masters  of  the  Marimbaphone; 
JAMES  BROCKMAN,  King  of  Character 
Singers;  WILLARD  HUTCHINSON  and 
Company  in  "A  Lean  for  Leap  Year" 
and  LAIRD.  "A  Study  in  Black  and  Whi 
GLORIANA,  the  <   imedy  Acrobat. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  12,  1914. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Since  no  one  else  is  doing  so,  let  us  talk  for 
a  moment  about  the  war,  which  is  not  wholly 
without  its  elements  of  grim  humor.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  not  allowed  entirely  to  forget 
the  American  millionaires  in  Europe,  whose 
customary  activities  have  been  so  sadly  in- 
terfered with.  It  might  be  thought  that  war 
with  its  solemn  tramp  into  hell  of  millions  of 
armed  men  would  momentarily  eclipse  the 
millionaire  and  even  discourage  the  special 
correspondent,  whose  special  mission  in  life  it 
is  to  wipe  his  magnificent  boots  and  bis  lordly 
nose.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  special  corre- 
spondent has  been  well  drilled  in  his  duties. 
He  knows  that  the  great  throbbing  heart  of 
the  American  public  can  not  continue  to 
throb  for  equality  and  democracy  without  a 
steady  flow  of  information  about  millionaires 
and  their  regal  consorts,  and  if  there  is  noth- 
ing to  record  in  the  way  of  social  activities 
then  perhaps  the  sorrows  of  the  millionaire 
will  do  just  as  well.  And  so  we  have  columns 
— yes,  positively  columns — of  cabled  reports 
about  the  missing  baggage  of  some  American 
Croesus,  compelled  to  leave  some  particular 
danger  point  in  Europe,  and  now  sniveling 
into  his  soup  at  the  nearest  point  of  safety 
and  dictating  information  about  his  rubbishy 
carpet-bags  to  an  obsequious  circle  of  news- 
paper men  who  then  rush  frantically  away  to 
transmit  this  drivel  to  America  at  a  dollar  a 
word,  or  whatever  it  is.  Another  objection- 
able person  has  had  to  abandon  a  piano,  and 
this  also  must  be  cabled,  while  still  a  third 
has  lost  an  automobile,  and  we  are  duly  in- 
formed by  cable  of  its  make,  specifications, 
and  value.  Who  are  the  people  who  want  to 
read  this  nonsense  to  the  exclusion  of  real 
news?  Are  there  such  people,  or  are  they  a 
figment  of  the  average  editorial  mind,  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  public 
taste,  but  actually  knowing  as  little  of  it  as  a 
puppy  dog  knows  about   Confucius? 


But  perhaps  the  cream  of  all  current  war 
absurdities  is  the  women's  peace  procession  in 
New  York.  Do  these  amazing  beings  actually 
suppose  that  the  fact  of  three  thousand  women 
dislocating  the  traffic  of  an  American  city 
can  conceivably  have  any  effect  upon  any- 
thing except  the  temper  of  the  police  and  the 
nerves  of  busy  people  with  something  impor- 
tant to  do  ?  Why  is  it  that  a  woman's  first 
and  only  idea  of  reforming  anything  is  to 
put  on  a  special  costume  and  join  in  a  street 
procession,  and  that  having  done  these  ridicu- 
lous and  futile  things  she  then  "points  with 
pride"  to  her  achievements  and  seems  actually 
to  believe  that  she  has  done  something?  We 
must  be  an  amazingly  polite  people  or  there 
would  have  been  some  stern  rebuke  for  the 
feminine  peace  pretensions  that  now  meet  us 
on  every  side.  After  spending  a  thousand 
years  in  provoking  wars  and  in  applauding 
them,  after  a  thousand  years  of  the  frank 
worship  and  adulation  of  everything  military, 
we  are  now  calmly  invited  to  look  upon 
women  as  the  princesses  of  peace  and  to  find 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  a  handful  of  them 
in  specially  prepared  costumes  have  assembled 
in  New  York  with  one  thought  for  the  war 
and  two  for  the  photographers.  But  of  course 
no  circus  would  be  complete  without  the 
clown. 


And  in  this  connection  we  get  a  gleam  of 
illumination  from  the  columns  of  an  impor- 
tant Eastern  newspaper.  It  emanates  from 
the  page  devoted  to  women,  the  veritable 
home  and  headquarters  of  sillinesses  and  ab- 
surdities. After  recording  various  suffrage 
victories  we  find  the  inevitable  falsehood  that 
"the  European  war  would  never  have  oc- 
curred if  women  had  the  ballot.  They  have 
too  vivid  imaginations  ever  to  endure  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  they  are  too  good  house- 
keepers ever  to  tolerate  its  wastefulness."  In 
the  next  column  to  this  flatulent  folly,  and 
exactly  parallel  with  it,  we  find  a  fashion 
paragraph  headed  "A  Military  Suggestion." 
It  tells  us  that  "Christinne,"  whoever  she  may 
be,  has  designed  a  white  satin  blouse  and 
that  the  "military  suggestion  of  the  model 
seems  very  appropriate."  It  has  "military 
straps  and  bands  of  red  silk  embroidered  with 
gold  thread"  which  are  "most  effective." 
Glancing  through  the  descriptions  of  other 
new  styles  we  find  various  imitations  of  mili- 
tary uniforms,  and  frankly  recommended  as 
such,  and  this  bait  is  held  out  for  the  benefit 
of  a  sex  who  imprudently  advertise  their  vote 
as  the  harbinger  of  peace  on  earth.  What 
would  be  thought  of  men  who  demanded  that 
their  fall  suits  should  include  a  pair  of  sham 
epaulettes  or  a  tin  sword  ?  And  as  for 
women's  influence  upon  peace,  we  may  use- 
full)  remember  that  Colora-h.  ;s  the  pioneer 
■  Mate,  wherein  not  even  a  dog-catcher 
e,  i  1,<  elected  without  the  permission  of 
women,   and   thai    Colorado  is  the  one  state   in 

the  Union  thai  Ins  been  in  a  condition  of  civil 

ar  for  two  years,  and  where  we  read  of  a 
ovcrnor  besieged   through    a   long   night  scs- 

s'  >n  by  women  clamorous  for  the  summons 
1    deral  soldiers.     Let  us  then  predict  that 

the  women's  vote  will   usually  be   found  to  be 


sharply  divided  between  blatant  militarists  and 
sexless  men. 

The  folly  of  this  whole  business  is  in  the 
assumption  that  feminine  influence,  charac- 
teristics, and  tendencies  are  supposed  to  be  a 
wholly  unknown  quantity  and  that  we  are  now 
asked  to  look  upon  women  as  a  sort  of  new 
discovery  or  invention,  like  a  Zeppelin.  The 
precise  way  in  which  women  will  vote  may  be 
a  little  uncertain,  like  all  untried  things,  but 
we  are  not  at  all  in  doubt  as  to  their  tem- 
peraments, their  dispositions,  or  their  predi- 
lections. And  seeing  that  militarism  has 
lived,  moved,  and  had  its  being  by  the  insti- 
gation and  applause  of  women  for  a  thousand 
years,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
militarism  will  still  be  fostered  and  main- 
tained by  the  feminine  vote,  whether  it  be 
cast  in  the  special  costume  of  the  New  York 
paraders  or  the  other  special  costume  in- 
vented as  "a  military  suggestion"  by  the  fair 
Christiane. 


What  has  become  of  our  multi-millionaires? 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  read  with  awe 
and  exultation  that  these  strange  fowl  num- 
ber at  least  450,  but  now  that  the  income-tax 
collector  is  abroad  in  the  land  they  seem  to 
have  taken  to  the  tall  timber  and  to  have 
disappeared.  Taxes  on  incomes  ranging  about 
$500,000  were  expected  to  yield  $23,000,000 
a  year.  Actually  they  have  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  $4,125,420  a  year.  Either  the  multi- 
millionaire is  largely  a  myth  or  else  his  suc- 
cessful pursuit  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  sacrilege  and  he  has  been  allowed  to 
get  away  with  his  unpaid  taxes  where  they 
will  be  best  for  his  particular  malady — in  his 
trousers    pocket. 


Though  the  interruption  of  the  business  of 
the  Paris  dressmakers  is  only  temporary 
(says  the  New  York  Sun),  and  though  some 
of  the  leading  houses  are  planning  to  estab- 
lish large  agencies  in  New  York  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  American  women  who  have 
a  weakness  for  Paris-made  gowns,  it  is  feared 
that  the  war  will  cause  Paris  to  lose  at  least 
a   small  portion  of  its  trade   forever. 

One  customer  who  in  all  probability  has 
placed  her  last  order  with  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  is  the  Crown  Princess  Cecelie  of  Ger- 
many. That  she  preferred  Paris  gowns  to 
the  creations  of  the  Berlin  dressmakers  has 
long  been  an  open  secret.  It  is  believed  that 
in  recent  years  she  has  ordered  fewer  from 
the  French  capital  than  formerly,  the  result, 
probably,  of  her  royal  father-in-law's  oppo- 
sition, for  the  Kaiser  is  not  only  the  political 
head  of  the  German  nation,  but  the  chief 
"drummer"  for  German  trade,  and  he  has  not 
looked  with  favor  on  the  purchase  of  foreign 
clothing  by  members  of  his  own  household. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  a  few  years 
ago  a  letter  reached  the  manager  of  a  large 
Paris  fashion  house,  bidding  her  go  to  Pots- 
dam with  dress  models  to  display  before  the 
crown  princess.  She  took  five  monumental 
trunks  filled  with  dresses  and  several  manni- 
kins — the  animated  fashion  plates  on  which 
the  coutourieres  exhibit  their  wares.  As  a 
result  of  this  visit  the  crown  princess  is  said 
to  have  ordered  twelve  costumes. 

Alexandra,  now  the  Queen  Mother  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  life  of  her  husband  had  her 
ceremonial  gowns  made  in  Paris,  and  they 
were  invariably  of  the  latest  cut  which  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  had  to  offer.  King  Edward, 
loyal  as  he  was  to  British  industries,  is 
thought  to  have  encouraged  his  consort's  se- 
lection of  Paris  for  the  purchase  of  her  cos- 
tumes, for  he  recognized  that,  in  this  field  at 
least,    London    was    outdone. 

Queen  Amelia  of  Portugal,  before  her  be- 
reavement, was  a  regular  annual  visitor  to 
the  Paris  beauty  shows.  She  bought  corsets 
there  by  the  dozen  at  prices  ranging  from 
$40  to  $60  each  and  she  revolutionized  this 
garment,  for  she  is  a  physician  and  has  her 
own  well-defined  ideas  of  the  plan  on  which 
they  should  be  made. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  goes  to  Paris 
for  her  gala  dresses  and  Queen  Elena  of 
Italy  buys  there  every  year  despite  the  fact 
that  Italy  is,  or  was,  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
while  France  has  a  place  in  the  Triple  En- 
tente. Whether  she  will  continue  her  patron- 
age at  the  close  of  the  war  may  depend  on 
the  attitude  which  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
eventually  decides  to  take  in  the  present  con- 
flict. 


The  following  touching  communication  is 
printed   by   the   New   York  Sun  : 

Au  Chef  dt-.s  Redacteurs — Monsieur:  Ce 
n'est  pas  la  guerre  entre  la  France  et  l'Alle- 
magne  qui  me  gene,  e'est  plus  la  question  si 
le  garcon,  au  restaurant  ou  je  dejeune,  frotte 
son  visage  avec  la  meme  serviette  qu'il  polit 
les  cuillicrcs  et  les  autres  instruments.  Je 
demande  le  plus  simple,  mais  propre  service, 
et  je  n'aimc  pas  que  le  garcon  s'en'  sert  du 
drip    pour   essuyer  sa   figure.  Hiram. 


"Why  do  you  think  his  wife  is  going  to 
bring  divorce  proceedings?"  "I  know  it,  my 
dear.  In  the  past  month  she  has  had  at  least 
a  hundred  photographs  taken  of  herself  at 
home  with  the  children."— Puck. 


There 


San  Jose,  Ml  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service   from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.     Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt.  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Judge  Robert  Carey  of  Jersey  City  under- 
took in  his  younger  days  to  prosecute  a  trade- 
mark suit  that  looked  hopeless  for  his  client. 
The  client  went  abroad,  leaving  his  cable  ad- 
dress and  instructions  to  be  notified  in  the 
event  of  a  decision.  Carey  won  the  case  and 
cabled  :  "Justice  has  triumphed."  The  client 
wired  back  :      "Take   immediate  appeal." 


Paddy  Gaffney  was  after  getting  the  old- 
age  pension,  and  wended  his  way  to  the  post- 
office  for  his  first  grant.  Paddy  couldn't  write 
his  name,  but  managed  to  make  a  cross  all 
right.  The  postmaster,  wishing  to  have  a 
joke  with  him,  said :  "Now,  Paddy,  don't 
you  think  'twas  hardly  worth  your  while  to 
come  so  far  to  make  that  cross?"  "Well," 
replied  Paddy,  ''no  cross,  no  crown,  me  boy." 


A  young  woman  with  a  party  of  Americans 
going  through  the  parks  and  gardens  of  War- 
wick Castle.  England,  lingered  behind  to  ad- 
mire the  gorgeous  peacocks.  "Do  those  birds 
ever  drop  any  of  their  tail  feathers  ?"  she 
asked  of  a  gardener  who  stood  by.  He 
looked  around,  lowered  his  voice,  and  replied  : 
"They're  hobstinate  beasts,  miss,  but  they 
drops    'em    heasy    at   the    sight   of    a    shillin'." 


An  American  woman  made  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius  recently  with  a  small  party,  which 
included  Mrs.  Cook,  widow  of  the  famous 
tourist  manager.  The  display  within  the 
crater  was  unusually  fine,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans at  dinner  smilingly  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Cook.  After  several  mo- 
ments of  silence  two  Englishmen  exclaimed 
|  in  one  breath:  "But  how  could  they  manage 
that  ?" 


A  South  Dakota  railroad  is  noted  for  its 
execrable  roadbed.  A  new  brakeman  was 
i  making  his  first  run  over  the  road  at  night 
and  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  car, 
grimly  clutching  the  seats  to  keep  erect. 
Suddenly  the  train  struck  a  smooth  place 
in  the  track  and  slid  along  without  sound. 
Seizing  his  lantern,  the  brakeman  ran  for  the 
door.  "Jump  for  your  lives!"  he  shouted. 
"She  is  off  the  track!" 

Little  Anna's  father  was  a  baseball  en- 
thusiast and  had  taken  her  to  several  games. 
One  Sunday  morning  she  went  with  him  and 
her  mother  to  the  service  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Anna  was  not  much  interested  in 
the  sermon  until  the  minister  warmed  up  to 
his  subject  and  the  older  men  nearer  the  pul- 
pit began  to  shout,  "Amen,"  "Hallelujah," 
etc.  On  the  way  home  she  looked  up  at  her 
father  and  exclaimed,  "Say,  Pop,  who  were 
the  men  up   front  rooting  for  the  preacher?" 


A  young  man  who,  having  run  up  a  lot  of 
bills  which  were  considerably  beyond  his 
means  to  pay,  was  much  pestered  by  col- 
lectors. He,  however,  had  the  disposition  of 
a  true  Micawber  and  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  put  out  by  their  attentions.  One  day 
a  collector  came  to  his  house,  and  in  mount- 
ing the  icy  front  steps  slipped  and  broke  his 
arm.  The  young  spendthrift,  who  was  look- 
ing out  ihe  window  at  the  time,  remarked 
calmly :  "Well,  I  hope  that  will  be  a  lesson 
to  them  to  keep  away  from  me  for  a  while." 


The  man  from  Glasgow  had  suffered  griev- 
ously in  crossing  the  channel,  and  when  he 
next  had  occasion  to  repeat  the  journey  he 
did  not  intend  that  there  should  be  so  much 
acute  physical  discomfort  attached  to  it.  So 
^  he  marched  into  a  chemist's  shop.  "Have  ye 
I  onything  to  stay  the  pangs  of  seasickness?" 
he  asked  in  his  winning  Glasgow  accent. 
"Certainly,  sir;  we  have  the  very  thing,"  said 
the  obliging  druggist.  "Hoo  much  is  it  ?" 
"Half  a  crown,  sir."  The  Glasgow  man  stag- 
gered back  a  pace,  visibly  shaken.  "Losh," 
he  gasped  when  he  recovered  himself,  "I  wad 
sooner  be  seasick." 


The  eminent  physicians  had  been  called  in 
consultation.  They  had  retired  to  another 
room  to  discuss  the  patient's  condition.  In 
the  closet  of  that  room  a  small  boy  had  been 
concealed  by  the  patient's  directions  to  listen 
to  what  the  consultation  decided  and  to  tell 
the  patient,  who  desired  genuine  informa- 
tion. "Well,  Jimmy,"  said  the  patient,  when 
the  boy  came  to  report,  "what  did  they  say?" 
"I  couldn't  tell  you  that,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
listened  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  they  used 
such  big  words  I  couldn't  remember  much  of 
it.  All  1  could  catch  was  when  one  doctor 
said:  'Well,  we'll  find  that  out  at  the  au- 
topsy.' " 


Many  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
mercial panic,  there  was  a  severe  run  on  a 
bank  in  South  Wales  and  the  small  farmers 
jostled  each  other  in  crowds  to  draw  out 
their  money.  Things  were  rapidly  going  from 
bad  to  worse  when  the  bank  manager,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,   suddenly  bethought  him  of 


an  expedient.  By  his  directions  a  clerk, 
having  heated  some  sovereigns  in  a  frying- 
pan,  paid  them  over  the  counter  to  an  anxious 
applicant.  "Why,  they're  quite  hot !"  said  the 
latter  as  he  took  them  up.  "Of  course,"  was 
the  reply.  "What  else  could  you  expect  ? 
They  are  only  just  out  of  the  mould.  We 
are  coining  them  by  hundreds  as  fast  as  we 
can."  "Coining  them  !"  thought  the  simple 
agriculturists ;  "then  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
money  running  short !"  With  this  their  con- 
fidence revived,  the  panic  abated,  and  the 
bank  was  enabled  to  weather  the  storm. 


The  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  the  commodore 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  is  Hereditary 
Chief  Butler  of  Ireland.  One  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  a  tutor  whose  name  was  Joseph. 
The  pupil  promised  that  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  he  would  give  the  tutor,  who 
was  in  holy  orders,  a  living.  In  due  course 
the  pupil  succeeded,  but  time  passed  and 
Joseph  did  not  see  a  living  coming  his  way. 
It  happened,  however,  that  he  was  asked  to 
preach  in  Kilkenny  Cathedral,  and  he  saw 
Lord  Ormonde  among  the  congregation.  Dis- 
carding the  sermon  he  had  prepared,  he 
looked  straight  at  the  marquis,  and  gave  out 
the  text:  "Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  re- 
member Joseph,  but  forgat  him."  lie  got  the 
living. 


A  story  is  told  of  an  old  Puritan  and  his 
encounter  with  Judge  Jefferies  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Jefferies,  hearing  the  case 
against  the  Puritan,  was  trying  to  make  fun 
of  the  old  man,  as  was  his  habit.  "I  honor 
you,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  sneeringly,  "from 
your  head  to  your  feet."  "And  I  honor  you, 
sir,"  said  the  old  Puritan,  "from  the  crown 
of  your  head  to  the  soles  of  your  feet."  "I 
honor  you,"  went  on  the  judge,  "from  Land's 
End  to  John  O'Groat's."  "And  I  honor  you 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Antipodes."  "I 
honor  you,"  said  the  judge  irascibly,  "to  the 
gates  of  Hell."  The  Puritan  didn't  reply  at 
once.  Then  he  said,  "Sir,  there  is  a  passage 
in  Holy  Writ  that  says,  'Answer  a  fool  ac- 
cording to  his  folly.'  I  have  done  so.  But 
there  is  another  passage  that  says,  'Answer 
not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.'  Sir,  I  de- 
cline to  follow  you  to  Hell !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


On  the  Cape. 
We    drove    the    Indians    out    of    the    land, 
Cut   a   dire    revenge   these   redmen    planned ; 
For  they  fastened  a  name  to  every  nook; 
And   every  boy  with  a  spelling  book 
Will   have  to   toil  till   his  hair  turns  gray 
Before  he  can  spell  them  the  proper  way. 

The  islands   in    Buzzard's   Bay  are  these: 
Cuttyhunk,    Penikese, 
Nashawena,    Pasquenese, 
Great    Naushon,    Nonamesset, 
Uncatena  and  Weepecket. 

But  do  not  of  your  memory  boast. 
Take   another  look  along  our   coast. 

Chappaquiddick,    Katama, 

Menemsha   Bight, 

Sippiwisset,    Nobscosset,    Ashumet, 

Waquoit, 

Monomoy,    Siasconset   and    Nobska    Light. 

There's    Quemquamoguisett    and    Monohansett, 
Menanhant,    Cotuit,    Cataumet    and    Gansett, 
Tuckernuck,    Sippican,    then    comes    Cohasset, 
Muskegat,    Nantucket,    Teaticket,    Pocasset, 
There's    Titicut,    Sankaty    Head,    Cotochesett, 
Squibnocket,    Satucket,   and   then   Mattakeset, 
Succanesset,    Namasket,    and    then    Coonemasset, 
Mattapoisett  and  Mashpee  and  last  of  all  Nausett. 

Would     you     walk    upon     sands     with     such     lingo 

strewed, 
Then  take  a  seat  on  the  "Flying  Dude." 
— Eva  March  Tappan,  in  New  Bedford  Standard. 


A  Peaceful  Heart's  Desire. 
I'm    tired    of   seeing    Mars    preempt    the    centre    of 

the  stage, 
I'm    tired    of    seeing    war    news    spread    across    the 

whole   front   page; 
I'm    wearying    of    armies,     forts    and     mines     and 

fighting   crews, 
I    want    to    see    the    old    familiar    headlines    in    the 

news. 

Instead    of    "German    Shell    Fire    Sets    a    Belgian 

Town    Aflame," 
I'd    read   of  "Kansan   Victimized   by    Wire-Tapping 

Game." 
I    see    that    "Thousand     Belgians    Put    a    German 

Corps  to  Flight," 
But    want    to    know    that    "Pankhurst    Vows    She 

Will   Not   Eat  a  Bite." 

I    learn    today  that  "French   and    German    Birdmen 

Clash   in   Air," 
But    miss   the    "Actress,    Jilted,    Sues    a    Pittsburgh 

Millioniare." 
What    boots    it    that    "Italians    Threaten    Now    to 

Join   the   Fray," 
If   I    can't   read    that    "Scientist    Makes   Hens    Lay 

Twice   a    Day"? 

And  though  it's  true  that  "Russia  Captures  Eighty 
German   Spies," 

I  long  to  learn  that  "T.  R.  Stamps  Barnes's  State- 
ments Wilful   Lies." 

I'm  wearying  of  armies,  forts  and  mines  and 
fighting   crews, 

I  want  to  see  th<j  old  familiar  headlines  in  the 
news!  — New    York    Sun. 
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SYSTEM 


The  East  is 
calling  you 

Now 

Reduced  Rates 

via 

PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  (he  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Frudsco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only ; 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haight  Street  Breach,  S.  W.  cor.  Haigbl  .id  Belvedere 

Jlne  30th.  1914: 

Assets $.>*.650/>3o.l3 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash  ....    1 .000.U00.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,857, 717. t'>5 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 177,S*"^.71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1914,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concession  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.30 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's   Magazine   and   Argonaut...    6.45 

Boys'  Life   and   Argonaut 4.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's   Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4.15 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.85 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's    Weekly   and   Argonaut 7.85 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.15 

Litlell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing    and    Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.90 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6.00 

Puck    and    Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's   Magazine   and   Argonaut 6.15 

Smart   Set   and   Argonaut 5.60 

St,  Nicholas   and  Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York   World  (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's   Companion  and  Argonaut 5.50 


STERN PACIFIC 


I 

THE   SCENIC    ROUTE   TO    THE    EAST 

Through  the  Grand  CaiTon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGEES  AEBITE  AND  DEPAST 

Leave     UNION  PERBY  DEPOT,  POOT  OP  MAEXET  STEEET     Arrive 

f  Stockton,    Sacramento,   Marysville,    Oroville,   Por-  1 

9:10  a.m.         tola,    Doyle,    Winnemucca,    Elko,    Salt    lake    City.    I     8.JO  a.m. 

-[    Ogden,  Provo,  Grand  Junction,  Glenwood  Springs,    >-  

■7.in  n  m  Pueblo,    Colorado    Springs,    Denver,    Kansas    City,         6:30  p.m. 

/.ou  p.m.     ^  st    Ii0ni3    oroaha,  Chicago  and  the  East J 

Pullman  Observation  Sleeping  Car  on  9:10  a.m.  train  eastbound 
Throudh  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  in  connection  with 

BTJBLINGTON  MISSOTJBI   PACIFIC  KOCK  ISLAND 

f665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel— Western  Pacific.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Mis- 

souri  Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  .Phone  Sutter  1651 

TICKET  J  6SS  Market  St.—  Burlington    Route    Phone  Kearny  3669 

nPFICES      691   Market  St.— Hearst   Bldg.— Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter    817 

"r  Union  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 

^1326    Broadway,    Oakland Phone  Oakland    132 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  Ihe  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will    he    found    in 
the   following  department: 

News  conies  from  Santa  Barbara  of  the  an- 
nouncement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Florence 
Henshaw  and  Mr.  Charles  Keeney*  at  a  reception 
Saturday  afternoon  given  by  Miss  Henshaw's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  at 
their  country  home,  Mina  Vista.  Miss  Henshaw 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Harry  dickering  and  Mr. 
Griffith  Henshaw.  Mr.  Keeney  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
James  Ward  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Keeney  of  this 
city  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  and 
Miss  Helen  Keeney  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Witlard 
Chamberlin.  No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mrs.  Frank  Howard  Allen  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Allen, 
to  Mr.  William  Furman  Hutchinson  of  New  York. 
Miss  Allen  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Howard  Allen, 
whose  wedding  to  Miss  Joelle  Raas  took  place  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  E.  Stone  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marian 
Stone,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Schmidt.  Miss  Stone  is 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Grayson  Hinckley  and  the  Misses 
Harriet  and  Dorothy  Stone  and  Master  Egbert  B. 
Stone,  Jr.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  II.  K.  Schmidt  of  this  city.  No  date 
has   yet   been   set  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Barbara  Bernice  Brom- 
well  and  Mr.  John  Martin,  Jr.,  took  place  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  home  in  Oakland  of  the 
bride's  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tripler 
Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  the  matron 
of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  the  Misses 
Aileen  Edoff,  Anne  Barbour,  Elva  Ghirardelli, 
Suzctte  Greenwood,  Alice  Palmer,  Katherine 
Bangs,  Doris  Bornemann,  Helen  Breck.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Brom- 
well  of  Oakland  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Allen.  Mr.  Martin  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Martin  of  Ross  and  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Duval  Moore  and  the  Messrs.  Walter, 
Howard,  and  Lewis  Martin.  Upon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  will 
reside   in    Ross. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Doris  Wilshire  and  Mr. 
Harold  Plummer  took  place  Tuesday  evening  at 
nine  o'clock  at  the  heme  on  Jackson  Street  of 
the  bride's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Polhemus.  Mrs.  Polhemus  as 
matron  of  honor  and  Mr.  Otis  Johnson,  who  acted 
as  best  man,  were  the  only  bridal  attendants. 
Mrs.  Plummer  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.    B.    Wilshire  of  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  and  Dr. 
Herbert  Allen  will  take  place  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  at  four  o'clock  at  the  home  on  Broadway 
of  the    Misses  Jolliffe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Maud  entertained  a  large 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner-dance  Tuesday 
evening  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maud's  son,  Mr.  Clinton  La 
Montagne,  and   his  fiancee,   Miss  Otilla  Laine. 

Mr.  Harold  Plummer  was  host  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Bohemian  Club  Friday  evening,  when  he  en- 
tertained a  dozen  friends,  who  made  him  the 
complimented  guest  the  following  evening  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  University   Club. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Deming  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  her  home  in  Pacific  Grove. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Bishop  William  Hall 
Moreland  and   Mrs.    Moreland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  an  informal  dance  recently, 
complimentary  to  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kellond. 

Dr.  Oliver  Dwight  Norton,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Norton  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  cos- 
tume ball  recently  at  their  home  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  affair  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cot- 
tage  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
son, Jr. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  was  hostess  at  a  the 
dansant  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  home  in  Bur- 
lingame of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant. 

Miss  Adcle  Brune  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea   Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  her 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Hilda  Van  StckU-n  gave  a  picnic  Sunday 
at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  George  Aimer  Newhall  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  dinner  Friday 
evening  preceding  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  at  their  hnnic  in  Bur- 
ling, niie. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Templeton    Crocker   gave 

a    picnic    Sunday    in    the    hills    hack    of    their    home 

ngfune. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sidney    V.    Smith    entertained    a 

numbei    of    young   people  at   a  dinner   recently    in 

'     Miss    Otilla    Laine    ami    her    fiance,    Mr. 

l  lintotl    I. a    Montague. 

Mr.    and    Mi-     Wendell    P.    Hammond    gave   a 

dinner    and    bridge    party    Wednesday    evening   at 

ii  ii    on    Washington    Street, 

Miss    Nina    Jones    was    hostess    at    a    dinner    rc- 

r    the    Hotel    Potter  in   Santa   Barbara.     The 

affair    was    in    honor    «S    Miss    Anne    Petei  s    and 

\l  rss   Helen    Kccm  y. 

Mi.  and  Mrs,  Kcuban  Hale  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  ai   a  dance  Saturday   evening 

at    th  rir    home    in    San    Rafael    in    I r    ol    their 

■  r,  Miss  Ruby  1 1  ale, 
TBfT.    Henry    T,    Scotl    entertained    a    number    of 
you' g   people   over    the    week-end    al    the    McCloud 

Co.  ,itry   Club.     The   affair   was   in    hi <>f   the 

Eudoi  d  and    Besl  rici    I  lot  i  r,  the  daughters 
f  A 'miral   Richardson   Clover,   I',   s.   V   (retired), 
Mrs,   Clever,  of  Washington,   It.  (\.  who  are 
nding  the  summer  al    their  ranch    at    Napa. 


Miss  Cora  Smith  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  California 
Street  in  honor  of  the  Messrs  Richard  and  Paul 
Pennoyer,  who  recently  returned    from  Europe. 

The  little  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  was 
christened  Sunday  at  the  home  at  Fort  Mason  of 
Mrs.  Preston's  parents,  General  Arthur  Murray, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Murray.  He  was  named  Ar- 
thur  Murray    Preston   after  his  grandfather. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Clark  and  their  son, 
Mr.  Morris  Clark,  gave  a  dance  Saturday  even- 
ing at  their  home  in  Berkeley.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Clark's  niece,  Miss  Ruth  Wal- 
ters, of  St.   Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Flood  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  recently  at 
their    home   in    Menlo    Park. 

Miss  Marian  Long  was  hostess  at  a  the  dansant 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  home  on  Steiner 
Street  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer 
Palmer, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cox  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Shea  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  William  McLaughlin  was  host  at  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor 
of  Miss  Serena  Bland  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Charles 
Preusser. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allen  and  her  house  guest,  Miss 
Gladys  Schlessinger  of  New  York,  were  the  com- 
plimented guests  at  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon 
given  by    Miss    Evelyn   Van  Winkle. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Miss  Ernestine  McNear  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donahoe  gave  a  tennis-tea  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of 
her  daughters,  the  Misses  Barbara  and  Josephine 
Donahoe. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Lewis  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. Thursday  afternoon  Mrs.  Lewis  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Moseley. 
Mrs.  William  Lassister  gave  a  bridge  party  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pierce  Street  in 
honor  of  her  house  guest,   Mrs.    M.   Bowman. 

Captain  John  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N„  and  Mrs.  Elli- 
colt  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  dinner 
Saturday  evening  preceding  the  dance  given  by 
the  officers   and   their   wives  at   Mare   Island. 

Captain  Daniel  Craig,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Craig 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  at 
the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Miss  Marian  Fillius  of 
Berkeley. 

Captain  Thomas  Magruder,  U.  S.  N,,  and  Mrs. 
Magruder  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Klink. 

Colonel  Stephen  Miller  Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Foote  and  their  daughters,  the  Misses  Esther 
and  Lois  Foote,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a 
reception  Friday  evening  given  by  the  officers 
stationed   at    Fort    Scott   and    their   wives. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Agnew  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 
Lieutenant  Edward  L.  Hooper,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Hooper  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
supper  party  Thursday  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Captain  William  Monroe,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  gave  a  house  party  over  the  week-end 
at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed   will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this    city   and   Coast   and    \ 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Pennoyer  arrived  recently  from  the  ; 
East  with  her  sons,  Mr.  Richard  Pennoyer,  first 
secretary  of  the  American  embassy  in  Peru,  and  ! 
Mr.  Paul  Pennoyer,  who  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  They  have  since  been  joined 
by  Mr.  Sheldon  Pennoyer,  who  was  traveling  in 
Italy  when  war  was  declared.  Mrs.  Pennoyer, 
who  for  several  years  has  resided  in  Paris,  came 
to  California  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  but  it  is 
probable    that    she    will    remain    here    during    the    J 


nter.  Mr.  Richard  Pennoyer  will  return  shortly 
to    his  post  in    South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford  have  rented  their 
home  on  Broadway  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin 
and  are  established  in  a  cottage  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Jr.,  are  enjoying 
a  camping  trip  in  Alpine  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  after  having  spent 
the  summer  in  Woodside.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edwin  Janss, 
in    Los  Angeles 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  arrived  Saturday  from  her 
home  in  San  Diego  and  will  spend  a  month  in 
this  city   as  the  guest  of  Miss   Dorothy   Baker. 

Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Pickering  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive soon  from  Boston,  where  she  has  been  visit- 
ing relatives.  En  route  home  she  will  spend  a 
few  days  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruitschnitt,  at  their  home  in 
Tucson,    Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Edwards  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  after  a  week's 
visit  here.  They  came  to  town  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  their  niece.  Miss  Doris  Wilshire,  who  was 
married  Tuesday  evening  to  Mr.   Harold  Plummer. 

Mr.  Corbet!  I..  Moody  has  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  in  Europe,  where  he  went  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Glee  Club.  Mr.  Moody  re- 
mained   a    few    w;eks   longer   to  visit   relatives. 

Dr.  Guslavus  C.  Simmons  and  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Gustavub  Miller,  of  Sacramento,  have  ar- 
rived in  New  Yr.rk  from  Europe.  Mrs.  Simmons 
and  the  Misses  Edna  anil  Eleanor  Simmons,  who 
departed  in  July  to  remain  a  year  abroad,  de- 
cided  to  remain  in  London. 

Mr.     and     Mis.     Atholl     McBean    and    their    little 

s Peter,     have    been    spending    the    past    week 

in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Augustus  Bray  of  Pied- 
mont have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at 
Castle  (rags. 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Richard     Queen     have    returned 


from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  have  been  spending 
the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson  have  returned 
from  Ross,  where  they  have  been  spending  several 
months,  and  are  established  at  the  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Frank  Mathieu. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Norris    and    their    little 
son    have    arrived    from    Port    Washington,    Long 
Island,   and    will  spend   several  weeks  in   this  city. 
i  Mrs.    Norris  was    formerly   Miss   Kathleen   Thomp- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marian  Walter,  are  again  occupying  their 
home  on  Franklin  Street  after  having  spent  the 
summer    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Weller  have  returned 
;  from  a  recent  visit  at  Noyo  River  Tavern. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Moffitt,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  and  Master  James  Moffitt  returned  Mon- 
day from  a  summer  outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  and  their  little 
son  are  home  from  Belvedere,  where  they  have 
been  during  the  past  few  months. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Follis,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Tompkins  have  returned  from  a 
trip   to   the  high    Sierras. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Johnson  are  established  in 
an  apartment  on  Green  Street,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Bliss  resided  before  moving  into  their 
new  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  left  Monday  for 
the  East  to  place  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrudt 
Clark,  in  Miss  Spence's  school  and  her  son,  Mas- 
ter Warren  Clark,  in  Hill's  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs.  Crawford  W.  Clarke  and  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  and 
her  granddaughter,  Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  today  in  New  York  from  Eu- 
rope. Before  the  war  was  declared  their  imme- 
diate plans  included  a  trip  through  Russia,  where 
they  anticipated  visiting  all   cities  of   interest. 

Mrs.  John  Evelyn  Page  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  after  a  few  days'  visit  in 
this   city. 

The  Misses  Ruth  Zeile,  Marie  Louise  Black, 
and  the  Messrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Raymond 
Ballard,  and  Frederick  Tillmann  were  the  house 
guests  over  the  week-end  of  Miss  Helen  Garritt 
in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Schilling,  Miss  Elsa 
Schilling,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson  are  at  pres- 
ent in  London,  where  they  are  planning  to  remain 
until  September  26,  when  they  expect  to  sail  for 
home. 

Miss  Katherine  Hitchcock  has  arrived  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  Thomas 
White  in    Sausalito. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  has  gone  East 
to  place  her  daughter  and  son,  Miss  Einnim  Mc- 
Near and  Master  George  W.  McNear  III,  in 
schools. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  arrived  last  week 
from  their  home  in  Fort  Bragg,  having  come  down 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding  Tuesday  evening  of 
Miss  Doris  Wilshire  and  Mr.  Harold  Plummer. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Lowe,  sister  of  Mr.  Johnson,  arrived 
last  Wednesday  from  Raymond,  Washington,  and 
is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Johnson. 

Colonel  Eben  Swift,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  on  the  retiring  board  in  this 
city  and  will  relieve  Colonel  John  L.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Lieutenant  Albert  B.  Dockery,  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
will  soon  make  a  special  trip  to  Bakersfield  to  in- 
spect Troop  A  of  the  California  National  Guard. 
Major  J.  L.  Knowlton,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
will  sail  on  the  next  transport  for  his  new  duties 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Lieutenant  L.  W.  Prunty,  Fourth  Cavalry,  is 
en  route  to  his  post  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 
Captain  John  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Ellicott,  and  Miss 
Priscilla  Ellicott  have  returned  to  their  home  at 
Mare  Island.  They  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Butters  in  Piedmont  for  a  number 
of  days. 

Captain  John  Joyes  and  Mrs.  Joyes  were  the 
week-end  guests  of  Captain  William  Monroe  and 
Mrs.    Monroe  at  Fort   Scott. 

Colonel  John  G.  Gresham  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  adjutant-general  of  the  Western  Department 
and  will  remain  in  charge  until  the  War  Depart- 
ment appoints  a  regular  adjutant-general  to  the 
place. 

Captain  S.  P.  Vestal  (retired)  will  act  as  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the  Hitch- 
cock Military  Academy  and  the  Mount  Tamalpais 
Mil  itary    Academy. 

Lieutenant  Muir,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Muir, 
while  awaiting  the  sailing  of  the  next  transport 
for  Lieutenant  Muir's  new  station,  are  the  guests 
of    Captain    Grimes    and    Mrs.    Grimes. 

General  Woodruff  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  have 
moved  in  their  new  home  in  Berkeley. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lloyd  M.  Bret  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  to 
succeed  the  late  Colonel  Daniel  H.    Boughton. 

Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Clover,  and  the  Misses  Eudora  and 
Beatrice  Clover  left  last  week  for  the  McCloud 
River  Country  Club,  and  upon  their  return  will 
leave  for  their   home  in  Washington,   D.   C. 

Captain  Harry  Howland,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
home  from  a  visit  with  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 
Lieutenant-Commander  C.  T.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Hutchins  sailed  Saturday  on 
the  steamer  Siberia  for  China.  Commander 
Hutchins  has  been  detailed  as  naval  attache  to 
China. 

Captain  S.  A.  Smoke,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  has 
been  appointed  commandant  of  the  Exposition 
Guards  and  chief  of  the  Exposition  Military  Bu- 
reau. 

Captain  Charles  Bridges,  U.  S.  A.,  who  re- 
cently married  Mrs.  Sadie  Awl  of  New  York,  will 
soon  bring  his  bride  on  a  visit  to  this  city.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Annette  II.  Cheney  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.   Harriet    Pitman,    reside  at    the    Hotel    Sutter. 

The  home  in  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Bovet  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  n  daughter.  Mrs.  Bovet  was 
formerly   Miss  Alice   Borel. 


The  Late  A.  Chesebrough. 

From  his  youth  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
Mr.  Chesebrough  was  in  love  with  Life.  Life 
gave  richly  to  him  in  return — health,  for- 
tune, domestic  affection,  the  blessings  of 
sympathy,  through  a  career  extending  far  be- 
yond the  normal  span  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Chesebrough's  Gift  of  Grace  was  a 
genius  for  friendship.  His  secret — if  it  was 
a  secret — he  carried  openly  before  the  world. 
It  was  the  impulse  to  give  joy  to  others ; 
and  as  he  gave  so  he  received.  As  he  loved 
others,   so   others   loved   him. 

Mr.  Chesebrough  was  not  among  the 
founders  of  California.  The  pioneer  era  had 
passed  when  he  cast  in  his  fortunes  here. 
Yet  there  was  in  the  man,  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  real,  in  his  contempt  for  the  artificial, 
in  the  liberality  of  his  spirit,  in  the  firmness 
of  his  attachments,  that  which  classified  him 
in  the  thought  of  everybody  with  the  old  and 
generous    days. 

Born  in  New  England,  bred  in  the  South, 
Mr.  Chesebrough  had  something  of  the  spirit 
of  both — the  severe  integrity  of  the  one,  the 
warmth  of  the  other.  Upon  these  qualities 
his  business  career  was  founded  and  sus- 
tained. It  was  in.  a  sense  a  private  career, 
yet  one  of  essential  public  value.  For  many 
years — until  his  retirement  within  recent 
months — he  stood  prominent  and  useful 
among  the  agents  of  California's  wider  com- 
mercial   relationships. 

Truly  it  is  hard  to  say  farewell  to  one  who 
never  seemed  to  grow  old,  who  never  lost 
his  zest  of  life,  who,  even  as  he  stood  amid 
gathering  shadows,  was  ever  considerate  of 
his  friends  and  cheered  by  their  good-will,  and 
— to  the  last — a  lover  of  Life.  A.  H. 


Fifth  Year  Berkeley  Musical  Association. 
The  Berkeley  Musical  Association,  now  en- 
tering on  its  fifth  year,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  hear  the 
best  concerts  given  by  artists  of  international 
reputation,  both  vocalists  and  instrumentalists, 
who  visit  California  from  year  to  year.  Last 
season  the  following  artists  appeared  before 
the  association :  Signor  Emilio  de  Gogorza 
and  his  accompanist,  Mr.  Henri  Giles;  Mme. 
Frances  Alda,  soprano ;  Mr.  Gutia  Casini, 
violoncellist;  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge,  pianist; 
Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist;  Mr.  Charl- 
ton Keith,  accompanist ;  Mr.  Josef  Hofman, 
pianist,  and  the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  This 
coming  season  the  council  is  warranted  in 
promising  a  series  of  unusually  interesting 
concerts.  Since  music  has  taken  its  perma- 
nent and  rightful  place  in  the  university  cur- 
riculum these  concerts  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  educational  factor  in  the  life  of  every 
student.  The  University  of  California  recog- 
nizes this  and  has  again  generously  granted 
the  Berkeley  Musical  Association  the  use  of 
Harmon  Gymnasium  for  the  coming  season's 
concerts,  which  will  comfortably  accommodate 
an  audience  of  approximately  twenty-one  hun- 
dred. 

■«*»- 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Suzanne  Kirkpatrick,  is  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick. 


Martin  Harvey,  the  London  theatre  man- 
ager, has  placed  his  company  on  such  a  basis 
that  each  member  will  share  its  fortunes  dur- 
ing the  troublous  times  ahead. 


TO  RENT 

A  fine  residence  on  southwest  corner  Broadway 
and  Scott  Street,  overlooking  exposition  grounds. 
Fine  marine  view.  Spacious  rooms,  open  log  tire- 
places,  hardwood  floors.  A  real  home,  built  to 
live  in  and  not  for  renting.  Only  responsible  ten- 
ants. Address  B.  F.  Stromberg  (caretaker),  *J601 
Broadway,  giving  address  and  phone,  and  owner 
will  make  appointment  to  show  premises. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city.     Thirty 
miles  from  New  York. 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 
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Major  Henry  L.  Roosevelt  of  the  United 
Slates  Marine  Corps  has  been  detailed  as 
naval  attache  to  the  American  embassy  at 
Paris.  Major  Roosevelt  was  for  several  years 
in  the  Philippine  service,  and  upon  his  return 
to  San  Francisco  a  few  months  ago  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  for  duty  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Later  he  accompanied  the  cruiser  Tennessee 
as  a  member  of  the  relief  expedition  to  assist 
Americans  in  Europe,  and  upon  his  arrival 
there  he  received  his  present  assignment. 
Major  Roosevelt  is  a  son-in-law  of  Judge 
William  W.  Morrow  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

j  The  will  of  the  late  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  filed 
within  the  week,  gives  in  legacies  as  follows: 
To  relatives  and  friends  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, $5S,000 ;  to  160  old  employes  in  the 
service  of  the  company  from  five  to  thirty- 
tight  years,  $18,000 ;  to  the  University  of 
California,  for  assisting  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  their  families,  $5000 ;  Associated 
Charities,  $3000;  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, $1500 ;  German  General  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. $2000;  German  Altenheim,  $1000;  Ger- 
man Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  $500 ;  Mt. 
St.  Joseph  Orphanage  Asylum,  $1000;  Pacific 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  Home,  $1000 ; 
San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Society, 
$1000;  Maria  Kipp  Orphanage  and  Albert, 
$500 ;  San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless 
Children,  $500 ;  Youths'  Directory,  $500 ; 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  California, 
$500 ;  Mary's  Help  Hospital,  $1000 ;  San 
Francisco  Home  for  Incurables,  $500;  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  $500.  In  addition  to  these,  an- 
nuities have  been  provided  to  run  for  ten 
years  amounting  to  $3000  per  year.  Mrs. 
Blanca  W.  Paulsen,  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  F. 
W.  Dohrmann,  is  mentioned  in  the  will,  as 
fdllows:  "As  my  sister,  Mrs.  Blanca  W. 
Paulsen,  is  in  comfortable  financial  circum- 
stances, and  has  been  remembered  by  me  in 
recognition  of  her  services  to  me  and  my 
family  during  my  lifetime,  I  do  not  further 
provide  for  her  at  this  time."  The  balance 
of  the  estate,  share  and  share  alike,  divides 
amongst  the  three  children,  Mrs.  Minna  D. 
Pischel,  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  and  Mr.  F. 
W.   Dohrmann,  Jr. 


on  Saturday,  on  Columbus  Avenue,  on  a 
charge  of  making  bad  fifty-cent  pieces,  waived 
preliminary  examination  Tuesday  morning  and 
were  held  to  answer  before  the  Federal  grand 
jury.  

The  board  of  state  harbor  commissioners 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  pier  thirty-seven  to  the  Healy-Tibbits  Con- 
struction Company,  at  $204,300,  the  lowest 
of  five  bids  received.  Chief  Engineer  New- 
man reported  that  the  Healy-Tibbitts  Con- 
struction Company  had  been  ordered  on  Sep- 
tembed  2  to  begin  at  once  work  on  pier 
thirty-five.  

Andronicus  Chesebrough,  for  many  years 
merchant  and  shipping  man,  who  died  at  his 
home,  3508  Clay  Street,  Sunday  night,  was 
buried  on  Tuesday.  He  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  seventy-six  years  ago,  was 
a  widower  and  leaves  the  following-named 
children :  Misses  Edith  and  Helen  Chese- 
brough and  Arthur  and  Paul  Chesebrough. 


H.  L.  Smith,  after  a  continuous  service  of 
thirty-three  years  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  retired 
from  active  service  at  his  own  request.  G. 
\\ .  Brainard,  assistant  secretary  for  several 
years,  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
secretary.  Smith  will  remain  with  the  board 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 


The  biennial  election  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  of  San  Francisco  took  place  on 
Monday  at  Hibernian  Hall,  454  Valencia 
Street.  The  Rev.  D.  O.  Crowley  was  made 
chaplin ;  P.  B.  Mahoney,  president ;  J.  C. 
O'Brien,  vice-president ;  S.  H.  Malone,  finan- 
cial secretary ;  M.  J.  Giles,  recording  secre- 
tary, and  M.  M.  Toomey,  treasurer. 


The  International  Harvester  Company  has 
been  given  a  judgment  for  $35,000  against 
the  Coast  Theatre  Company  by  Judge 
Crothers.  The  judgment  is  for  money  stolen 
by  Wallace  J.  Poland,  former  cashier  of  the 
local  office  of  the  Harvester  Company,  and 
invested  by  him  in  the  moving-picture  con- 
cern. Poland  is  now  serving  seven  years  in 
San  Quentin.  

At  the  conclusion  of  the  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation of  the  so-called  "fish  trust,"  John 
W.  Preston,  United  States  district  attorney, 
said  the  inquiry,  which  lasted  only  a  day, 
would  be  continued  no  further.  "I  have  de- 
cided that  no  United  States  statute  has  been 
violated,"  he  said,  "and  have  dropped  this  line 
of  the  investigation." 


Pompilio    Cibattari    and    Francisco    Gibelo, 
who  were  taken  into  custody  by  Harry  Moffitt 


The  last  of  the  earth  from  the  Stockton 
Street  tunnel  has  been  removed.  The  tim- 
bering is  fast  coming  out  and  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  roadway  for  the  rails  of  the  mu- 
nicipal street-car  line  will  begin.  Aside  from 
the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  which  has  yet  to  be 
paved,  the  tunnel  is  completed.  It  is  said 
to  have  the  widest  spread  of  arch  of  any 
tunnel  in  the  world,  and  will  not  only  accom- 
modate two  lines  of  street-cars,  but  vehicular 
travel  as  well,  with  sidewalks  on  each  side  for 
foot  passengers.        

Detective    Miles    Jackson    was    shot    in    the 


Costs  Least 
Per  Mile 

We  do  not  manufacture  Red  Crown  to  sell 
at  any  set  price.     We  make  the  best  gasoline 
that  our  experience  and  resources  enable  us  to 
produce.      The  quality  of  the  gasoline  deter- 
mines its  price — not  the  price  it's  quality. 

RED  CROWN 

The  Gasoline  oPCXualitii 

That  is  why  Red  Crown  may  cost  you  a  little  more 
per  gallon — also  why  it  costs  you  less   per   mile.       Red 

Crown  is  a  product  of  the  best  California  crude — distilled 
and  redistilled — a  product  of  straight  refining,  not  a  mixture. 
It's  absolute  uniformity  avoids  readjustments  of  the  carbur- 
etor and  assures  full  power  and  mileage  always.  Make  it  a 
practice  to  ask  for  Red  Crown. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all  dealers  handling 
Red  Crown  Gasoline.  Watch  for  the  sign  or  ask  our 
nearest  agency  about  delivery  in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


(California) 


Pleases 

Particular 

People 


Because  it  is  made  for  particular 
people — like  yourself.  Imperial 
Cocoa  is  a  delicious  product  of 
the  finest  cocoa  beans  made  by 
the  special  Ghirardelli  process, 
which  improves  its  flavor  and 
adds  to  its  nutritive  qualities. 

It  possesses  greater  strength  than 
other  makes,  hence  goes  further. 
Easily  made  anywhere  and  is 
digested  by  the  weakest  s'omach. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ash  For  IMPERIAL. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans— Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F..  CAL. 

'Contulline  Eneinter  for  J.  E.  Krafft  &  Sam,  Architect! 


right  arm  and  Detective  Gallagher  grazed  by 
the  same  bullet  in  a  raid  on  suspected  bur- 
glars, who,  according  to  information  given  the 
police,  had  planned  to  rob  a  Kearny  Street 
jewelry  store.  Five  former  convicts  were  ar- 
rested, two  of  whom  had  been  recently  pa- 
roled. The  arrested  men  are:  John  T.  Smith, 
known  as  "Forty-year"  Smith,  paroled  from 
San  Quentin  April  6 ;  Terrence  Fitts,  re- 
cently paroled  from  San  Quentin  ;  Andrew 
Prescott,  James  P.  Carpmill,  and  Charles 
Mack,  alias  "Bluff  Kid."  Smith  did  the 
shooting.  A  large  quantity  of  loot,  believed 
to  have  been  stolen  from  Mission  and  Po- 
trero  stores,  was  found. 


Before  the  full  membership  of  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  for  their  new  $150,000  temple  at  Six- 
teenth and  Capp  Streets  on  Monday  morning. 


Central  M.  E.  Church,  in  its  week's  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  has  elected  the  following  trustees  : 
Rolla  V.  Watt,  Samuel  Martin,  T.  W.  Nowlin, 
James  A.  Dyer,  J.  H.  McCallum,  C.  C.  Brad- 
ford, A.  B.  Southard,  J.  E.  White,  and  F.  H. 
Fishbeck.  

Jacob  Greenebaum,  prominent  in  insurance 
and  brokerage  circles,  and  brother  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  died  at 
the  Richelieu  Hotel  on  Wednesday  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Temple   Emanu-El. 


The  new  wing  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
was  opened  for  inspection  by  the  public  yes- 
terday. In  addition  to  250  bedrooms,  the 
wing  will  contain  a  lounging-room  for  men, 
reception-rooms  for  women,  and  a  large  ball- 
room. The  new  wing  will  not  be  open  for 
guests  until  every  detail  of  decoration  has 
been  finished,  about  November  1. 

The  Potrero  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street 
municipal  car  line  was  put  in  operation  on 
Monday  with  appropriate  exercises.  This  new 
road  connects  with  Van  Ness  Avenue  at 
Eleventh  Street  and  gives  the  people  of  the 
Mission  district  direct  traffic  to  the  exposi- 
tion with  transfer  at  Geary  Street  and  the 
Union  Street  car  either  east  or  west.  The 
line  starts  at  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  traverses 
Potrero  Avenue  lo  Bryant  Street  as  far  as 
Eleventh  Street,  turns  north  along  Eleventh 
Street  to  Market,  where  it  crosses  at  an 
angle  that  allows  it  to  turn  into  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 


The  three  sons  of  Ysaye  went  to  the  front 
when  war  broke  out.  and  two  are  reported 
slain  fighting  in  the  Belgian  ranks. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Seiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


You  are  cordially  invited 

to  inspect  the  public  rooms  in 

the  new  addition 

lo  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

on  Friday,  the  eleventh 

of  September, 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen 

Day  and  evening. 

James  Woods,  Manager. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  told  you  to  take  the  bill  up  to  room 
twelve."  "Well,  I  did."  "Impossible;  I  hear 
the  gentleman   still  singing." — Man  Lacht, 

"That's  what  I  call  wasted  energy,"  said 
Billson.  "What  is  it?"  asked  Jillson.  "Two 
girls   kissing   each   other." — Livingston    Lance. 

"Why  hasn't  Turkey  mixed  herself  up  in 
this  European  war?"  "Why.  didn't  you  know 
that  Turkev  is  not  a  Christian  nation  ?" — 
Life. 

Financier — That  is  not  the  same  tale  that 
you  told  me  a  few  days  ago.  Beggar — No, 
sir.  But  you  didn't  believe  that  one. — Lon- 
don  Mail. 

Mrs.  Gnaggs — And  just  to  think!  You 
used  to  say  you  would  die  for  me !  Mr. 
Gnaggs — Well,  don't  hurry  me.  my  dear;  don't 
burn-  me. — Judge. 

"Tallanthin  says  he's  going  to  see  a  doctor. 
Needs  something  to  build  him  up."  "A  doc- 
tor is  no  use  in  his  case.  He  ought  to  see  a 
contractor," — Town  Topics. 

"What's  the  trouble,  old  man  ?"  "I'm  in  a 
bad  way.  I  lie  awake  nights  thinking  about 
my  work.  Then  when  I'm  at  work  I  keep 
going'  to   sleep." — Tid-Bits. 

He — Do  you  think  kissing  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  doctors  say  ?  She — Well,  it  has  cer- 
tainly put  an  end  to  a  good  many  bachelors, 
at  any  rate. — New  York  Sun. 

"I  used  to "  be  well  off  before  the  war 
started."  ''Poor  man,  is  that  so?  And  what 
was  your  business?"  ''I  was  a  lecturer  for  in- 
ternational  peace." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Doctor — In  your  present  state  of  health  I 
should  advise  a  month  in  Bermuda.  Lady 
Patient — But,  doctor,  I  could  never  stand  the 
smell    of    the    onions. — Boston    Transcrpit. 

Wife — Oh,  George,  do  order  a  rat-trap  to 
be  sent  home  today.  George — But  you 
bought  one  last  week.  Wife — Yes,  dear,  but 
there's  a   rat  in   that. — Universalis!  Leader. 

Willis — Highflier  had  a  narrow  escape  when 
he  wrecked  that  bank.  GUlis — Yes.  If  he 
had  swiped  only  a  couple  of  thousand  less  it 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

'''Your  cl  leeks  are 
peaches,"  lae  cried. 

''No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


Romeike's   Press   Clipping   Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  read* 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New    York   City. 

Branches :   London,    Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE:  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Kstablished  lsso 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -       Manager 
GITY  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


*e.vk-rs    who    appreciate    this    paper    may    give 

tlds  the  opportunity  of   seeing  a   copy. 

:     cimen    number    of    the    Argun  a  ut    will    be 

any  address  in   any  part  of  the  world 

on    application    to    the    Publishers,    207    Powell 

Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


would  have  been  larceny  instead  of  financier- 
ing.— Puck. 

Slick  Stranger — Excuse  me,  sir,  but  weren't 
you  in  my  class  at  college?  Farmer  Jason — 
Nope ;  I  never  wented  to  college.  I  learned 
to  drink  right  here  in  Moose  Medder  ! — Puck. 

"My  doctor  allows  me  only  one  glass  of 
ale."  "I  have  a  glass,  sir,  that  holds  about 
a  quart.  Not  so  bad,  sir."  murmured  the 
sympathetic  waiter. — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

Mrs.  Hashleigh  (handing  boarder  second 
cup) — You  are  very  fond  of  coffee,  Mr. 
Smart?  Smart — No,  but  the  doctor  ordered 
me  to  take  hot  water  for  my  indigestion. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

"He  was  always  too  proud."  "He  has 
swallowed  his  pride."  "What  has  happened 
to  him  ?"  "He's  busted."  "He  might  have 
known  if  he  ever  swallowed  his  pride  it 
would  bust  him." — Houston  Post. 

"I  see  you  have  been  wearing  my  dresses 
again,  Jane,"  said  her  mistress.  "You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself."  "I  was,  mum. 
Jack  said  if  I  wore  such  clothes  again  he 
would  never  speak  to  me  any  more." — Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

She — Did  you  enjoy  the  opera  last  night, 
Herr  Schwartz?  He — No;  I  couldn't  hear 
anything.  She — Why  not?  He — Two  ladies 
sat  in  front  of  me  and  chatted  the  whole 
evening  about  how  much  they  loved  music. — 
Musical   Courier. 

Farmer  Haystack — I  see  by  these  here 
papers  thet  Cotopaxi  is  stirrin'  things  up 
ag'in.  Mrs.  Haystack — My  gracious,  Hiram, 
aint  they  enough  of  them  European  coun- 
tries warrin*  now  without  another  j'inin'  in? 
— Livingston  Lance. 

"Didn  t  marry  her,  eh  ?  I  suppose  you 
were  afraid  you  could  not  support  her  in  the 
style  to  which  she  had  become  accustomed?" 
"Oh,    no,    I    was   not   at   all    afraid    of   that?" 

"Then  why  didn't "     "It  was  she  that  was 

afraid   I   could   not." — Houston  Post. 

Mrs.  Firth — My  husband  is  a  perfect  brute  ! 
Friend — You  amaze  me  !  Mrs.  Firth — Yes, 
he  is.  Since  the  baby  began  teething  nothing 
will  quiet  the  little  angel  but  pulling  papa's 
beard  ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — yesterday 
he  went  and  had  his  beard  shaved  off ! — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"For  the  making  of  billiard  balls  500  ele- 
phants are  needed  every  year,"  said  the 
famous  big  game  hunter  in  his  lecture  on 
India.  "How  strange,"  whispered  Mrs.  Win- 
some to  the  lady  who  sat  next,  "that  people 
can  teach  such  great  beasts  to  do  such  deli- 
cate  work!" — New   York   Times. 

First  Politician — Say,  Bill,  wot's  this 
blooming  Mortuarium  they  be  tarkin'  so  much 
about?  Second  Politician — Well,  ye  see,  it's 
like  this.  You  don't  pay  nothin'  to  nobody 
and  the  government  pays  it  for  ye.  First 
Politician — Well,  that  sounds  a  bit  of  all 
right,    don't   it? — Liverpool  Mercury. 

First  Egret — If  this  keeps  up  we  may  be 
able  to  raise  a  few  more  families.  I  won- 
der what's  the  matter  with  those  human 
beings?  We  haven't  been  shot  at  or  any  of 
us  killed  now  for  some  weeks.  Second  Egret 
— Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  they  are  busy  now 
shooting    and    killing   each    other. — Life. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  young  husband,  "did 
you  speak  to  the  milkman  about  there  being 
no  cream  on  the  milk?"  "Yes;  I  told  him 
about  it  this  morning,  and  he  explained  it 
satisfactorily.  I  think  it  quite  a  credit  to 
him,  too."  "What  did  he  say?"  "He  said  he 
always  filled  the  jug  so  full  that  there  was 
no  room  on  top  for  cream." — New  York 
Globe. 


In  a  Safe  Place. 

From  some  of  the  small  town  drug  stores 
in  the  stone  quarry  district  of  Indiana  you 
can  buy  anything  from  talcum  powder  to 
blasting  gelatine.  Not  long  ago  a  small 
quarry  operator  drove  up  to  one  of  these 
stores.  The  man  was  in  a  buggy  and  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife.  Calling  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  store,  he  said  :  "Jim,  bring  me 
that  box  I  bought  a  while  ago." 

The  package  was  placed  in  the  buggy  at  the 
feet  of  the  man  and  his  wife.  The  latter 
eyed   the   box   suspiciously. 

"What's  in  that  package?"  she  asked,  with 
some   fervor. 

"Now,  never  mind,"  said  the  husband. 
"That's   not  going  to  hurt  you." 

The  evasion  excited  the  woman's  further 
suspicions.  "Ed  Spivens,"  she  exclaimed, 
"that's  a  package  of  dynamite  !" 

"Well,  what  if  it  is,"  said  Ed  with  some 
emphasis.  "It  won't  do  any  damage  unless  it 
explodes." 

"Ed  Spivens,"  shrilled  the  woman,  "if  you 
think  I  am  going  to  ride  six  miles  in  a  buggy 
with  you  with  fifty  pounds  of  dynamite  at  my 
feet  you  are  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought  you 
were  I  You  have  that  man  take  that  stuff 
right  out  and  put  it  in  the  back  part  of  the 
buggy,    under    the    seat." — Indianapolis    News. 


In  fact,  it  takes  less  than  half  a  minute  to  again 
admonish  Argonaut  readers  the  importance  of 
protecting  their  valuable  papers  against  loss  by 
fire  or  burglary.  You've  never  been  visited  by 
either.  But  if  it  comes  to  pass,  and  your  papers 
are  in  a  steel  vault,  you  can  thank  the  advice 
which  prompted  you  to  act. 
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The  Alternatives  of  Peace. 
More  practically  important  now  than  Who  began  the 
War,  is  the  other  question,  How  is  it  to  End?  Three 
outcomes  are  possible:  (1)  General  exhaustion  of  all 
parties,  rendering  them  amenable  to  compromise;  (2) 
decisive  success  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
combination;  (3)  decisive  success  of  the  Allies,  result- 

1     ing  in  the  crushing  of  the  German  armament. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these  alternatives :  We 
have  seen  a  great  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of 
German  forces  in  Belgium  and  France  sweep  irre- 
sistibly almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.     We  have  seen 

i  this  movement  checked  and  followed  by  a  counter  ag- 
gressive movement  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  with  the 
invading  Germanic  armies  in  slow  retreat,  a  move- 
ment which  may  mean  the  withdrawal  of  these  forces 
from  alien  territory.  The  situation  in  the  French 
sphere  of  conflict  as  we  write  on  Wednesday  appears 
to  be  a  tremendous  struggle  between  well-matched 
powers,  with  neither  strong  enough  to  enforce  a  de- 


cisive result.  In  the  southern  and  southeastern  spheres 
the  forces  in  action  are  those  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Servia  has  sharply 
repelled  the  Austrian,  but  she  does  not  appear  strong 
enough  for  an  offensive  movement.  Her  hope  is  for  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Austria's  Slav  subjects,  no- 
toriously unhappy  under  Hapsburg  rule.  On  the 
northern  frontier  the  Austrian  inroad  into  Poland  has 
conspicuously  failed.  The  movement  was  met  with  un- 
expected promptness  by  Russia,  who  has  had  much  the 
best  of  the  fighting.  In  a  series  of  fierce  battles  the 
fortunes  of  war  have  gone  steadily  against  Austria, 
leaving  Russia  in  possession  of  Lemberg  and  other 
strong  strategic  points.  On  both  frontiers  Austria, 
thus  far  a  heavy  loser,  is  distinctly  on  the  de- 
fensive. In  the  northeastern  sphere  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve, although  reports  are  conflicting,  that  the  direct 
Russian  advance  upon  Germany  through  East  Prussia 
has  not  met  with  success.  The  situation  there  is  in 
its  way  comparable  with  that  in  France  and  Belgium, 
less,  however,  as  a  result  of  contact  of  forces  than  of 
topographical  difficulties.  On  the  sea,  there  appears  to 
be  an  almost  complete  neutralization  of  forces.  The 
advantage  possessed  by  England  in  her  overwhelming 
naval  superiority  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
German  fleet  has  been  kept  intact  and  is  master  of  the 
Baltic — this  through  the  strategic  aid  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 
The  Austrian  Adriatic  fleet,  while  intact,  is  bottled  up 
by  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  in  the  Mediterranean. 


With  these  conditions  before  us  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  continuance  of  the  struggle  along  indecisive 
lines  which  must  before  a  great  lapse  of  time  result  in 
general  exhaustion.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  war 
is  costing  $50,000,000  per  day.  Each  nation  party  to 
it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  umfer  a  tremendous 
financial  strain.  As  yet,  if  we  except  Austria,  no  mur- 
mur of  disaffection  is  heard,  but  there  must  develop,  if 
the  present  situation  shall  continue,  in  each  of  the 
combatant  countries  as  personal  losses  come  home, 
a  desire  for  relief  and  a  sense  of  -resentment  against 
influences  and  powers  responsible  for  the  conflict.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  each  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, excepting  perhaps  Russia,  industry  and  com- 
merce are  paralyzed.  The  burden  of  the  war  is  brought 
to  every  door,  and  to  many  it  comes  with  the  pitiful 
emphasis  of  family  bereavement.  Under  these  condi- 
tions there  must  come  a  reaction  from  the  exhilara- 
tion of  martial  enthusiasm;  and  there  must  be  felt  in 
the  governments  of  the  several  countries  such  popular 
pressure  as  may  render  them  receptive  to  overtures 
looking  to  an  end  of  this  whole  wretched  business 
through  some  adjustment  of  compromise. 

There  is  another  consideration:  Let  us  suppose  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation  that  Germany  is  forced  back 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia  and  into  a  gen- 
erally defensive  position.  So  placed,  her  powers  under 
her  extraordinary  military  organization  and  her  large 
internal  resource  would  be  tremendous.  Would  the 
Allies  wish  to  push  their  forces  upon  a  situation 
bristling  with  difficulties  and  promising  a  sustained  con- 
flict with  the  only  end  in  view  the  destruction  of  a 
state  the  necessity  for  whose  existence,  for  the  balance 
in  Europe,  they  fully  realize?  What  conditions  of 
settlement  may  reasonably  be  considered  by  the  bel- 
ligerents?    ^ 

The  crux  of  this  war  issue  is  militarism,  therefore 
the  paramount  consideration  of  peace  will  be  disarma- 
ment, total  or  proportional.  The  Allies  having  ex- 
pended so  heavily  upon  this  struggle  will  hardly  be 
content  to  abandon  it  without  assurance  that  the  menace 
of  German  militarism  shall  be  eliminated  by  a  drastic 
reduction  of  her  army  and  navy.  In  return  they  should 
be  willing  to  accede  to  a  proportional  reduction  in  their 
several  military  and  naval  establishments.     It  may  be 


remarked  in  passing  that  this  would  meet  with  un- 
qualified approval  on  the  part  of  the  whole  world. 
Questions  of  money  indemnity,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  Belgium,  which  must  be  recompensed  for  her  losses 
in  a  heroic  effort  to  sustain  her  neutrality,  might 
well  be  waived;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  be- 
fore crossing  the  Belgian  frontier  Germany  declared 
her  intention  of  indemnifying  Belgium.  Under  such  an 
adjustment  there  would  probably  be  slight  changes  in 
the  map  of  Europe  or  none  at  all,  excepting  as  the  loss 
might  fall  upon  Austria.  There  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  Balkan  confederation  a  new  Slavic  slate  to  include 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Croatia.  This  would  tend 
towards  the  ultimate  peace  of  Europe.  A  still  fur- 
ther guaranty  of  peace  would  be  an  autonomous 
Poland;  and  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  might  well, 
in  consideration  of  advantages  obviously  to  accrue, 
yield  their  Polish  provinces  under  such  a  project.  The 
promise  of  autonomy  has  already  been  made  by  the 
Russian  emperor  to  his  Polish  subjects.  Germany  un- 
der motives  of  policy  and  Austria  under  compul- 
sion might  well  assist  in  such  an  achievement  of  his- 
toric justice.  

We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  alternative. 
What  would  Germany  and  Austria  demand  as  the  price 
of  decisive  success  of  their  arms  against  the  Allies? 
We  have  two  suggestive  hints  upon  this  point,  one  the 
settlement  with  France  in  1870,  when  there  was  ex- 
acted in  gold  a  sum  double  the  charges  of  the  war, 
plus  the  taking  over  of  territory  claimed  as  German, 
historically,  in  the  provinces.  gL^lsace  and  Lorraine. 


The  other  is  to  be  found  in  The  final  Anglo-German 
negotiations  preceding  the  present  war,  when  the  Ger- 
man chancellor  (von  Bethmann-Hollweg)  assured  the 
British  foreign  secretary  (Sir  Edward  Grey)  that  Ger- 
many had  no  wish  to  violate  the  territorial  integrity 
of  France,  but  declined  to  give  the  same  assurances  as 
to  French  colonial  possessions.  War  alters  the  minds 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  men,  and  the  demands  of  vic- 
tory may  easily  go  beyond  ante-bellum  aims.  Prob- 
ably Germany  would  demand  from  France  a  colossal 
money  indemnity  together  with  the  cession  of  her 
colonies  throughout  the  world.  As  to  Belgium,  the 
demand  of  Germany  would  hardly  fall  short  of 
confiscation.  Not  only  does  Germany  covet  Belgium 
for  herself,  but  more  particularly  for  the  accession 
to  her  sea  power  which  the  Belgian  coast  line  with 
its  ports  on  the  Channel  would  yield.  The  Ger- 
man demand  upon  Russia  is  problematical.  It  would 
naturally  have  its  financial  side,  plus,  probably, 
slight  territorial  readjustments.  The  heaviest  toll  of 
victory  on  the  part  of  Germany  would  fall  upon  Eng- 
land. In  their  ultimate  effects  her  demands  would  be 
nothing  short  of  destruction  of  British  sea  power,  the 
natural  sequence  of  which  would  be  collapse  of  the 
British  Empire.  Somebody  has  said  in  the  course  of 
current  discussion  that  German  success  would  reduce 
England  to  the  status  of  Holland.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve it. 

Victory  for  Austria  would  mean  readjustment  of 
affairs  in  the  Balkan  States,  giving  her  an  outlet  on 
the  /Egean  Sea  with  actual  possession  of  Albania  and 
practical  control  of  the  Adriatic.  Her  main  gain,  how- 
ever, would  come  through  a  greater  solidarity  of  the  di- 
verse nationalities  in  her  present  dominion.  She  could 
not  hope  for  territorial  expansion  in  the  north  and 
would  not  desire  to  complicate  her  internal  problems 
by  accessions  of  Slavic  territory.  Under  motives  of 
prudence  it  is  probable  that  German  policy  would 
swallow  its  resentment  against  Italy  for  her  abandon- 
ment of  the  Triple  Alliance  and,  making  a  virtue  of 
her  neutrality,  leave  her  undisturbed. 

And  what  of  Germany,  thus  triumphant  and  gorged 
of  spoil  ?     We   have  to  consider  not  merely  a   1 
Germany,   richer   in   new  territories   and   will 
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coveted  access  to  the  sea  and  a  look-out  upon  Eng- 
land. We  must  consider  also  a  Germany  exalted 
by  a  supreme  success,  enriched  by  indemnity,  with 
every  ambition  stimulated  by  achievement,  with  the 
doors  of  world  opportunity  wide  to  her  energies 
and  her  enterprise.  We  have  to  consider  a  Ger- 
many with  her  enemies,  real  and  potential,  pros- 
trate before  her  and  with  the  power  to  make  new 
combinations  and  adjustments  suited  to  her  interest  or 
her  ambition.  In  brief  we  have  to  consider  a  world, 
leaving  America  out  of  the  question,  to  which  Germany 
may  give  the  law.  Imagination,  furnished  with  this 
setting,  finds  it  difficult  to  put  bounds  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  Germanic  expansion  military,  territorial,  com- 
mercial, social.  

Xow  let  us  turn  to  the  third  alternative,  namely,  the 
supposed  complete  success  of  the  Allies.  What  if  the 
combined  armies  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
forcing  back  the  Kaiser's  legions,  successfully  invade 
Germany?  What  if  Servia,  stirring  discontent  into 
flame,  divide  the  house  of  Austria  against  itself? 
What  if  by  a  bold  stroke,  for  which  the  memories  of 
Copenhagen  supply  the  inspiration,  the  English  fleet 
shall  move  into  the  Baltic  and  overwhelm  the  German 
navy?  It  is  a  harrowing  picture,  yet  it  is  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  possibility.  What  then  ?  It  will  be  for  Eng- 
land, in  counsel  with  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Servia 
—and  Italy— to  dictate  the  terms.  Can  any  man  doubt 
that  the  knife  will  cut  to  the  bone?  Yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  division  of  spoils  by  allies, 
mutual  ambitions,  jealousies,  fears  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Not  only  today,  but  tomorrow,  with  its  pos- 
sible realignments,  must  be  regarded.  It  will,  we 
think,  be  a  common  agreement  that  the  cause  of  this  war 
was  the  overgrown  military  establishment  of  Germany. 
Therefore  the  first  demand  will  be  for  disarmament.  Na- 
poleon after  Jena  reduced  the  standing  army  of  Prussia 
to  12,000  men.  Times  and  conditions  have  altered,  but 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  precedent  were  re- 
membered. The  next  consideration  will  be  the  reim- 
bursement of  war  expenditures,  with  Belgium  by  com- 
mon consent  a  preferred  creditor.  The  sum  wrung 
from  France  by  Germany  in  1870  will  be  many  times 
multiplied  when  the  final  score  is  presented  to  the 
German  chancellery  by  the  allied  victors.  Each  of  the 
conquering  nations  will  expect  full  recompense  for 
military  expenditures,  with  further  indemnity  in  re- 
prisal for  direct  and  indirect  losses.  Back  of  the  ques- 
tion of  recompense  will  lie  a  common  determination  so 
to  impress  and  cripple  Germany  as  to  render  her  in- 
capable of  further  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  every  age  allies  have  found  it  easier  to  achieve 
victory  than  to  apportion  its  spoils.  Territorial  read- 
justment will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  difficult  problem, 
and  the  rock  upon  which,  without  very  skillful  di- 
plomacy, settlement  may  split.  France  will  be  content 
with  Alsace-Lorraine.  Servia  will  demand  the  addi- 
tion to  her  kingdom  of  the  Servian-speaking  provinces 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  per- 
haps Croatia.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  Russia  would 
look  with  favor  upon  such  a  dislocation  of  the  Balkan 
balance.  And  if  Servia  is  to  be  territorially  compen- 
sated the  aspirations  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  additional  Austro-Hungarian  territory  must 
be  sacrificed  to  their  demands.  A  further  demand  of 
Servia  will  be  for  a  direct  outlet  upon  the  Adriatic. 

The  full  wishes  of  Russia  are  not  likely,  we  think,  to 
be  reflected  in  her  positive  demands.  She  wants  Con- 
stantinople; she  wants  Prussian  Poland  to  be  joined 
to  her  own  Polish  provinces.  She  would  like  a  free 
hand  with  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  end  of 
finding  an  outlet  to  the  open  sea.  But  Russia  will  be 
mindful  both  of  the  jealousy  and  the  power  of  Eng— 
land,  and  she  will  curl)  her  spirit  within  limits  which 
England  may  be  willing  to  concede  as  reasonable.  Be- 
fore  her  mind  there  will  be  the  thought  of  a  possible 
future  Anglo-German  combination,  and  this  considera- 
tion may  make  her  content  with  moderate  terms.  The 
formation  of  a  reconstituted  ami  autonomous  Poland 
niirlrr  Russian  sovereignly,  thus  satisfying  her  racial 
aspirations  and  fulfilling  her  promise  to  the  Poles, 
w  luld  go  far  toward  satisfying  her. 

Italy  we  are  assuming  t.>  have  bad  no  actual  share 
■  i  the   war.      But   iii   recompense   for  her  desertion  of 
be  Triple   Alliance   the    Allies   may    well    apportion    to 
i    -  mie  share  in  the  spoils. 

come   now    to    the    probable   demand    of    Eng- 


land. She  will  have  suffered  less  than  any  of  the 
Allies,  yet  her  demands  will  not  be  rendered  modest 
thereby.  England  is  neither  an  Alphonse  nor  a  Gas- 
ton. "After  you,"  is  a  phrase  not  found  in  her  diplo- 
matic vocabulary.  She  chooses  bold  and  grasps  large. 
She  will  assert  a  special  justification  under  her  obli- 
gation to  include  the  claims  of  her  private  ally  Japan 
with  her  own.  Territorially  there  is  little  that  Eng- 
land wants  which  she  hasn't  got  already.  She  will  of 
course  take  German  East  Africa  and  hold  the  South 
Sea  islands  which  her  Colonials  have  seized.  She 
will  of  course  leave  Japan  in  possession  of  what  she 
has  grasped  in  China.  Wherever  German  enterprise 
has  gained  a  footing  round  the  world  England  will  un- 
dertake to  make  that  footing  her  own.  But  her  greater 
reward  will  be  in  the  crippling  of  Germany  as  an  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  rival  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  in  relief  from  that  hysterical  fear  of  Ger- 
man invasion  which  had  become  her  obsession. 


Now  let  us  ask  is  there  any  danger  to  the  thing  we 
call  civilization  in  any  one  of  the  three  suggested  pos- 
sible settlements  above  outlined.  In  the  first,  certainly 
none.  Ending  of  the  war  through  general  exhaustion 
and  mutual  compromise  would  leave  the  situation  prac- 
tically as  before  from  the  standpoint  of  world  interest, 
save  for  the  inevitable  material  losses  resulting  from 
the  destructions  of  war,  the  moral  deterioration  under 
the  brutalities  of  war,  and  the  social  wreckage  which 
war  leaves  in  its  wake.  The  second  suggested  settle- 
ment— a  great  Germanic  triumph — would  mean  a  Eu- 
rope under  German  domination.  That  it  would  pro- 
mote a  prodigious  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment may  not  reasonably  be  doubted.  But  there  is  a 
seamy  side  to  empire  of  force.  From  Alexander  to 
Napoleon  the  record  and  the  lesson  are  the  same.  Eu- 
rope dominated  by  Germany  would  for  a  time  be 
Europe  quiescent,  but  it  would  not  be  Europe  content. 
National  subjection,  no  matter  how  strong  the  repres- 
sive power,  ultimately  leads  to  struggles  of  liberation. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  setting  up  of  such  an  empire 
would  but  postpone  the  prospect  of  universal  peace. 
With  half  Europe  in  subjection  there  might  be  out- 
ward calm,  but  no  peace. 


There  are  those  who  believe  that  German  defeat 
means  disproportionate  extension  of  the  Slavic  power, 
with  the  overwhelming  and  possible  blotting  out  of  the 
distinctive  civilization  of  western  Europe.  The  terror 
which  this  apparition  takes  in  various  minds  finds  illus- 
tration in  references  to  Russia  in  such  phrases  as  "the 
hordes  of  Tartary,"  "minions  of  the  Czar,"  etc.  Mis- 
conception as  well  as  terror  is  embodied  in  these  char- 
acterizations. Russia  is  not  an  ogre.  In  any  intelli- 
gent view  she  does  not  fit  into  nightmare.  Despite 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  her  system  of 
government  and  its  administration,  it  may  still  be  as- 
serted with  confidence  that  Russia  embodies  no  menace 
to  the  intellectual  and  social  organization  of  Europe. 
Geography,  racial  traits,  economic  conditions,  tradition, 
and  habit  preclude  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Russia 
calculated  even  remotely  to  menace  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Those  who  really  know  Russia  know  that  her 
cue  in  the  interchanges  of  nations  is  that  of  receptivity. 
Yet  those  who  have  observed  the  renaissance  of  litera- 
ture and  art  in  Russia,  those  who  have  been  in  personal 
touch  with  her  intellectual  element  and  as  well  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  her  people,  have  learned  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  power  of  the  Slavic  character,  and  are 
justified  in  expecting  that  Russia  will  contribute  her 
full  share  to  the  progressive  march  of  the  world.  Russia 
is  a  country  of  mighty  potentialities.  But  her  genius 
has  in  it  no  vice  of  gross  aggression.  It  may  surprise 
many  to  know  that  among  the  leading"  forces  of  Russian 
life  there  are  those  who  look  to  the  West,  not  with 
covetous  eyes,  but  rather  askance  and  with  dread  for  its 
example  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  and  ideal- 
ism of  the  Slavic  character. 

If  success  for  England  in  this  great  struggle  should 
augment  the  spirit  of  arrogance  in  a  none-too-modest 
race,  if  it  should  yield  her  no  lesson  of  duty  and  wis- 
dom— we  came  near  adding  humility — the  day  of  tri- 
umph would  be  an  ill  day  for  her.  England  may  prop- 
erly be  characterized  as  the  foremost  national  force  in 
present-day  civilization.  Yet  there  are  spots  on  this 
sun.  England  tends  to  a  gross  materialism.  In  a  hun- 
dred ways  she  sacrifices  the  ideal  to  the  material.     It 


may  be  observed  in  the  selfish  attitude  of  her  privi- 
leged classes.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  indifference  of  the 
prosperous  few  to  the  necessitous  many.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  wanton  waste  of  manly  force  in  idle  sports. 
It  may  be  seen  in  an  all  but  universal  sacrifice  of  senti- 
ment to  interest  in  the  more  intimate  relations  of  life, 
including  marriage.  In  general  it  is  manifest  in  a 
grossly  materialistic  point  of  view  towards  human  in- 
terests and  problems.  England  has  yet  to  learn  that 
leadership  of  the  world  is  not  a  mandate  of  overlord- 
ship,  and  that  peoples  must  not  be  exploited  or  governed 
against  their  will  and  under  selfish  motives.  The  his- 
tory of  England  in  relation  to  her  colonies  has  not 
reacted  in  just  the  right  way  upon  the  national  intelli- 
gence or  the  national  temper.  England  has  yet  to 
translate  from  poetry  into  prose  the  lofty  ideal  of  a 
parliament  of  man,  a  federation  of  the  world. 


"Why  Not  Pray  NOW?" 
With  that  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  true  piety 
that  is  always  a  distinguishing  mark  of  good  citizen 
ship  the  Argonaut  hastens  to  give  the  widest  publicity 
to  a  suggestion  emanating — on  an  economical  postal 
card — from  the  California  Development  Board.  The 
suggestion  relates  approvingly  to  the  "day  of  prayer'" 
conventionally  ordained  by  the  President  for  October 
4.  But  why,  asks  the  California  Development  Board 
should  we  wait  until  October  4?  Why  not  pray  now? 
Assuming,  says  the  postal  card  with  appropriate  sta- 
tistical precision,  that  20,000  men  a  day  are  being  killed 
or  wounded  and  that  some  twenty-four  days  must 
elapse  between  the  mailing  of  the  postal  card  on  Sep 
tember  10  and  the  day  of  prayer  on  October  4  it  is 
evident  that  the  casualty  lists  will  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  280,000  men  before  the  prayers  of  the  as; 
sembled  nation  can  reach  the  Throne  of  Grace.  In 
deed  the  situation  may  be  even  worse  than  this.  With- 
out allowing  for  delays  in  transmision  we  must  remem 
ber  that  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
Christians  in  Europe,  quite  as  devout  as  ourselves,  are 
praying  with  an  edifying  fervor  for  the  destruction  of 
their  Christian  enemies  by  fire  and  steel,  and  that  some 
twenty  millions  of  Christian  soldiers  are  doing  what 
in  them  lies  to  make  those  prayers  effective,  and  with 
a  quite  startling  success.  These  European  supplica 
tions  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  of  a  distinctly  com- 
petitive nature,  and  as  they  will  be  in  an  overwhelming 
majority — a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  these  demo 
cratic  days — it  is  evident  that  we  should  snatch  what 
advantage  may  accrue  from  a  prompt  and  careful  dis 
patch.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  prayers 
of  the  California  Development  Board  will  receive  some 
of  the  preferential  treatment  usually  accorded  to  new 
accounts,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  this  an  ex- 
cuse for  procrastination  or  indifference.  It  would  in- 
deed be  calamitous  if  Providence  should  permit  the 
killing  and  maiming  of  some  quarter  of  a  million  men. 
to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  development  business 
throughout  the  world,  and  all  through  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  commercial  circles  of  California,  led  by 
the  California  Development  Board,  to  intimate  their 
opinions  and  wishes  on  a  matter  so  essential  to  busi- 
ness stability  and  financial  progress.  Therefore  why 
not  pray  now? 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  what  an  appalling  conception 
of  Deity.  Even  the  heathen  in  his  blindness  never 
fashioned  forth  such  a  God  as  this,  a  God  who  sane 
tions  the  daily  destruction  of  twenty  thousand  men 
until  his  intervention  shall  have  been  invoked  bv  the 
postal  cards  of  the  California  Development  Board,  a 
God  who  takes  toll  of  twenty  thousand  lives  a  day  for 
the  lack  of  a  collective  prayer  Ashteroth  and  Moloch 
were  never  quite  so  cruel  as  that.  If  the  present  war 
in  Europe  has  followed  upon  two  thousands  years  of 
prayer,  perhaps  we  had  better  stop  praying  altogether 
lest  some  worse  thing  befall  us. 


•  Folly  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 
As  a  community  we  are  somewhat  prone  to  cheap' 
and  spectacular  futilities,  but  possibly  we  have  never 
before  been  guilty  of  anything  quite  so  silly  or  quite 
so  offensive  as  the  so-called  peace  meeting  at  the 
Berkeley  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday.  Even  sincerity 
would  not  greatly  have  mitigated  either  its  silliness 
or  its  offensiveness,  and  of  sincerity  there  was  not  a 
trace  except  as  it  may  have  been  mingled  with  the 
credulities  of  the  audience.  The  present  fortunes  of 
Europe  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  few 
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dozen  men  who  are  many  thousands  of  miles  away, 
whose  minds  are  burdened  day  and  night  with  incal- 
culable issues,  and  who  are  about  as  likely  to  hear  of 
a  meeting  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  or  to  care  if  they  did 
hear  of  it,  as  is  the  man  in  the  moon.  Doubtless  it  was 
a  profound  gratification  to  the  busybodies  who  prinked 
and  posed  on  the  Berkeley  stage  to  posture  as  the 
Bidders  of  world  destinies.  The  vain  and  the  vacuous 
are  always  quick  to  seize  such  chances,  but  the  fly  on 
the  wheel  felt  the  same  kind  of  gratification,  and  with 
an  equal  right. 

There  was  no  sincerity  in  this  pitiful  performance, 
and  the  actors,  from  President  Wheeler  downward, 
knew  it  well.  They  knew  that  nothing  that  they  could 
say  or  do  could  have  the  faintest  effect  upon  Euro- 
pean affairs.  They  knew  that  they  might  just  as  well 
demonstrate  against  the  volcano.  They  knew  that  they 
were  mere  puppets  in  the  vulgar  vaudeville  furnished 
by  Mr.  Hearst  for  the  delectation  of  feeble  minds  and 
vicious  instincts.  They  allowed  themselves  to  their 
own  discredit  to  figure  on  Mr.  Hearst's  unending  play- 
bill in  company  with  the  "nature  man."  the  popular 
beauties,  and  the  latest  murderer.  At  Mr.  Hearst's 
beck  they  donned  the  sandwich  boards  and  went  forth 
as  advertisement  agents  for  the  Examiner. 

If  the  Greek  Theatre  is  to  be  used  consistently  as 
an  annex  to  the  Examiner  office  it  is  just  as  well  that 
we  should  know  it.  Possibly  there  are  other  news- 
papers in  the  state  that  would  be  willing  enough  to 
make  similar  educational  "benefactions"  for  such  a  re- 
turn, benefactions  henceforth  to  be  sustained  by  public 
funds  and  then  used  for  the  squalid  and  stealthy  pur- 
poses of  gain.  It  may  be  said  frankly  enough  that  this 
is  a  heavy  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Greek  Theatre  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  it.  to  return  it 
whence  it  came,  than  to  incur  the  discredit  of  such  a 
childish  imposture  as  that  of  last  Sunday.  At  a  time 
when  our  educational  taxes  are  heavy  enough  in  all 
conscience  it  may  be  advisable  to  curtail  expenditures 
that  are  thus  flagrantly  used  for  the  profit  of  an  indi- 
vidual, for  the  exploitation  of  egregious  vanities,  and 
for  the  deception  of  an  emotional  and  credulous  public. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


England  and  the  War. 

London,  England,  August  31,   1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  During  recent  years  I  have  read 
with  very  deep  interest  your  admirably  expressed  views  on 
current  events  in  San  Francisco,  Mexico,  and  Ireland,  and 
latterly  on  the  European  holocaust.  I  recognize  the  impartial 
spirit  in  which  "the  motives  of  the  conflict*'  are  analyzed 
in  your  issue  of  15th  August,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  allow 
me  without  offense  to  call  in  question  the  Argonaut's  concep- 
tion of  the  motives  impelling  the  British  nation  to  declare 
war  on  Germany.  You  give  it  as  your  conclusion  that  the 
real  motive  is  fear  of  the  aggrandizement  and  arrogance  of 
Germany.  For  the  same  reason  you  say  that  "Holland  and 
Belgium  stand  with  England."  But  Holland  has  remained 
neutral. 

That  a  very  general  distrust  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  the 
military  party  in  Germany  has  long  been  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land is  common  knowledge,  yet  I  suppose  there  never  was  a 
period  in  this  country's  history  when  the  spirit  of  Jingoism 
was  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We  have  rarely  if  ever 
had  a  government  which  was  more  imbued  with  a  hatred  of 
war,  or  more  assiduous  in  its  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
If  it  was  by  design  that  we  went  into  the  war,  do  you  sup- 
pose we  would  have  done  so  with  an  army  of  only  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  men? 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  all  human  probability  we  would 
not  have  been  at  war  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  ruth- 
less violation  by  Germany  of  the  integrity  of  Belgium,  which 
she  as  well  as  we  are  bound  by  solemn  obligation  to  maintain. 
You  call  that  "only  a  pretext"  on  our  part !  Have  we,  then, 
come  to  this  that  even  among  friends  a  binding  contract  is 
"only  a  scrap  of  paper,"  while  among  the  civilized  nations  the 
recognized  code  of  morals  for  the  future  is  to  be  "to  hell 
with  contracts"?  I  do  not  believe  that  view  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  Argonaut,  still  less  do  I  repent  the  de- 
cision of  my  countrymen  that  come  what  may  their  fixed 
resolve  is  that  that   code  shall   not  prevail. 

The  root  difference  between  the  military  masters  of  Ger- 
many and  the  representative  rulers  of  the  British  nation 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  did  not  credit  that  we  would 
risk  all  to  uphold  the  right,  whereas  the  latter  to  the  last 
refused  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  so  wanton  an  outrage 
as  that  perpetrated  by  Germany  on  a  small  and  neutral  state. 
Hence  came  the  proposal  to  us  from  Germany  which  Mr. 
Asquith,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  master  of  vocabu- 
lary, could  only  describe  as  "infamous."  "Motives"  or  "pre- 
texts" played  no  part  in  our  reply  ;  we  were  left  no  alternative 
save  dishonor.  With  very  kind  regards, 

Alex.  B.  Williamson. 


is  quite  the  fashion  here  for  subscribers  to  write  to  their 
newspapers.  The  precious  space  the  Times  devotes  to  letters 
from  the  people  is  a  most  interesting  study,  presenting  every 
phase  of  human  thought,  from  the  strong  plea  written  by 
Sir  William  Osier  for  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever  for 
the  Jlritish  army  to  the  letter  of  thanks  from  the  full  heart 
of  a  little  French  lad  to  his  friends  in  "Anglelerre"  for  their 
loyal    support   of   his   beloved    country. 

It  is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  nation  in  this,  her  supreme  hour,  and  to  witness 
her  superb  self-control  and  poise.  Each  one  is  doing  his  duty. 
"Steady"  is  the  watchword.  No  wasting  of  precious  power 
in  loud  talk  or  emotional  outbursts.  Each  one  realizes  thai 
the  test  of  the  national  power  is  now  being  made,  and  the 
struggle  for  her  very  existence  is  upon  her. 

Even  though  the  British  Empire  is  in  the  fullness  of  her 
splendid  civilization,  yet  there  are  signs  of  weakness,  evi- 
dence of  decadence  all  around  us.  The  anxious,  hardly-ex-. 
pressed  thought  is,  Can  we  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  another  civilization  against  ours?  Be- 
fore this  reaches  you  the  die  may  be  cast. 

But  in  this  time  of  great  seriousness  there  are  certain 
lessons  that  we  Americans  must  learn.  Europe  has  hitherto 
been  the  playground  or  the  holiday  land  for  the  Americans. 
Not  for  many  years  to  come  will  Europe  be  in  condition  to  be 
visited,  devastated  and  broken  as  her  countries  will  be.  We 
must  make  our  own  holiday  places  in  America,  where  man  can 
add  to  the  wonders  of  nature  the  charm  and  artistic  finish 
that  has  been  done   with   such   success   over  here. 

Then  we  must  create  our  own  art  centres,  glowing .  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  young  and  virile  nation.  We  must  our- 
selves create  for  our  women  the  gowns  that  are  suitable  and 
expressive  of  the  distinctive  and  beautiful  type  of  woman- 
hood that  belongs  to  America.  Then  we  must  make  for  our- 
selves all  those  articles  of  luxury  that  we  have  hitherto  de- 
pended upon  the  skilled  artisans  of  the  Old  World  to  make 
for  us. 

While  contemplating  all  these  new  lines  of  industry  we 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  qualities  that  have  made  these 
nations  great  in  the  doing  of  them — the  deliberate  thought- 
fulness,  the  thoroughness  and  never-ending  patience  and  the 
accuracy  of  execution.  When  these  become  for  us  national 
characteristics,   then  shall  we  become  a  mighty  people. 

Sincerely   yours,  Florence   N.   Ward. 


Socialism  and  War. 

War  is  a  pitiless  destroyer  of  illusions,  and  of  other 
things,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  illusions 
that  have  now  been  shattered  by  the  cannon  was  the 
expectation  that  an  international  Socialism  would  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.  We  were  told  so  con- 
fidently that  the  workers  of  every  country  would  make 
common  cause  against  war  and  we  were  invited  to 
thank  God  for  a  Socialism  that  would  submerge  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  frontiers  under  a  wave  of  proletariat  fra- 
ternity. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  economic 
pacifism  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
Socialists  have  indeed  been  heard  from — we  can  al- 
ways depend  upon  hearing  from  the  Socialists,  but 
their  note  has  been  one  of  the  usual  military  defiance, 
not  of  concord.  They  have  all  shouted  their  respective 
patriotisms  in  the  ancient  and  approved  way,  and  the 
same  men  who  breathed  the  aspirations  of  international 
amity  across  the  convention  rooms  in  the  piping  days 
of  peace  have  hurried  away  to  destroy  each  other  with 
bullet  and  bayonet.  Vendervelde  is  a  member  of  the 
war  cabinet  in  Belgium,  and  Guesde  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity is  giving  his  services  to  France.  Even  Prince 
Kropotkin,  anarchist  and  pacifist,  is  all  aflame  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Slav  armies,  and  so  the  "war 
against  war"  that  was  predicted  so  happily  has  melted 
away  in  the  world  of  dreams  from  which  it  ought 
never  to  have  emerged  in  any  such  guise.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  a  few  incipient  protests  in  Germany 
and  an  abortive  labor  demonstration  in  England,  but 
these  feeble  flames  flickered  out  almost  before  they 
were  kindled.  The  Socialists  throughout  Europe  have 
proved  almost  as  credulous  as  any  one  else.  From  the 
east  of  Russia  to  the  west  of  France  every  mother's 
son  of  them,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  is  persuaded  that 
he  is  defending  his  country  from  the  wicked  rapacities 
of  its  enemies. 

In  common  justice  it  may  be  said  that  Socialism,  as 
such,  is  not  alone  to  blame  for  this  melancholy  gap 
between  preaching  and  practice.  Socialists  are  not  the 
only  reformers  who  have  constructed  dazzling  edifices 
of  social  regeneration  from  which  the  trifling  element 
of  human  nature  has  been  excluded.  And  human  na- 
ture has  such  an  awkward  habit  of  asserting  itself  to 
the  confusion  and  ruin  of  short-sighted  ideals. 


Answer  to  an  Arraignment  of    Germany  in  the    "Argonaut," 
September  12,  1914. 

San  Francisco,  September  15,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  With  the  above  article  of  our  English 
friend  (or  should  I  say  Canadian  ?)  I  heartily  agree,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  main  statement  that  one  can  readily  under- 
stand how  easily  national  and  racial  prejudice  can  blind  men 
to  the  real  facts  when  one's  own  country  is  involved  in  a 
question  at  issue.  No  further  proof  is  needed  for  the  asser- 
tion than  the  article  of  our  English  friend,  giving  as  it  does 
an   absolute   British  view  of  the  world's  happenings. 

The  acquisition  of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  called  "filched 
from  Denmark."  It  was  taken  in  war,  that  is  surely  a  fact 
of  history,  as  my  former  article  also  clearly  stated.  As  a  good 
American,  however,  I  hold  that  "a  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  certainly  very  close  to  100 
per  cent,  give  this  consent  to  Prussia  and  never  gave  it  to 
Denmark,  because  the  people  were  and  are  Germans.  Will 
my  friend  accept  this  proof  as  final? 

The  designation  of  Prussia  and  Austria  as  two  thieves 
is  a  rather  unhappy  slip  of  the  pen  of  our  blame- 
less Briton.  Would  he  like  to  see  a  close  examination 
made  of  Great  Britain's  numberless  possessions  dis- 
tributed all  over  our  globe  and  how  his  shrewd  country 
came  in  possession  of  it  all?  Would  any  Briton  like 
to  see  as  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  Great  Britain's 
rule  over  almost  half  of  the  people  of  this  earth  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  test  made,  viz.,  "the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"? Hardly!  With  indignation  every  true  Englishman 
would  have  a  lot  to  say  about  bringing  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, freedom  of  men  ( by  which  he  means  Englishmen), 
spreading  Christianity  among  people  who  did  not  ask  for  it 
and  do  not  want  it,  etc.  All  of  which  incidentally  is  im- 
mensely profitable  to  this  benefactor.  But  he  would  forget 
to  answer  the  main  question  as  to  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

This  nation  at  one  time  was  also  so  ungrateful  as  not 
to  be  able  to  see  the  eternal  gratitude  it  owed  to  the 
mother  country  ;  it  refused  to  be  held  in  bondage  any  longer 
and,  horrible  to  relate,  it  revolted !  The  men  who  did  so 
and  who  were  leaders,  if  they  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  caught  by  Great  Britain  at  the  right  time,  would  have 
been  shot  or  more  likely  been  hanged  as  common  revolu- 
tionists and  traitors,  while,  since  they  were  successful,  we 
Americans  now  glorify  them,  and  in  our  opinion  justly  so,  as 
national   heroes. 

All  of  which  proves  quite  conclusively  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  get  out  of  one's  own  skin,  since 
it  is  grown  on.  We  all  were  born  with  it  and  have  to  wear 
it,  and  especially  our  English  cousins.  Their  skins  seem  to 
stick  tighter  than  anybody  else's.  It  is  all  right  that  they 
own  the  earth,  how  could  one  dare  to  question  it !  But  if 
anybody  else  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  piece  of  it  also,  up 
goes  the  howl !  They  skimmed  the  cream  off  everywhere 
and  now  can  not  even  see  without  misgivings  and  envy  that 
some  one  else  takes  their  leavings  and  tries  to  make  some- 
thing useful   out  of  it  by  persistent   hard  work  ! 

With  the  best  of  personal  feelings,  respectfully  submitted 
for  the   consideration   of  my   English   critic. 

Ernst  Luehning. 


From  a  California  Refugee. 
Tunbkidge  Wells,  England,  August  31,  1914. 

My  Dear  Argonaut:  Each  week  since  we  have  been  here 
in  England — regardless  of  the  irregularities  and  delays  in  the 
mails — the  Argonaut  has  appeared  and  been  welcomed  by  our 
little  group  of  Americans  with  all  the  joyousness  accorded 
the  comNig  of  an  intimate   friend  of  the  household. 

It  has  been  doubly  welcome  in  these  limes  of  great  tension 
and  anxiety,  and  we  read  with  interest  your  editorials  of  the 
war.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  underlying  pauses  that  have  precipitated  this 
general  European  conflict.  Though  so  far  from  the  storm 
centre,  your  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  this  most  serious 
malady  that  is  sweeping  over  Europe  is  as  correct  as  though 
you  were  here  with  your  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  patient. 
I   can   not   refrain    from   expressing   our   appreciation,   since   it 


A  Jingle  with  a  Punch. 
Santa  Clara  County,  September    16, 
Editor  Argonaut: 

When  war  has  risen  like  a  flood, 
And   vultures    circle   overhead; 
When  there   are  nations  bathed   in   blood 

Who   can  not   count  their  dead  ; 
We  want  no  saffron-colored  dove 

To  tell  us  war  must  cease, 
Or   count   the   gain    in   gold    for   those 
Who    dwell   in   tents   of  peace. 

This  is  no  time  to  wave  our  flag, 

And  greet   our  course  with   cheers  ; 
Our   flag   is   wreathed   with   mourning,   and 

Our   eyes    are    dimmed   with   tears. 
And    men    must   rise   in   anger, 

And   think   of  him   with   shame 
Who    cries   "Peace !"   in   the   market-place 

To  advertise  his  name. 

Let   every   man   search   deep    his   heart 

And  ask  the  reason  why 
He  should   escape,  and  pay  no  toll. 

When   millions   march   to   die. 
Let   every   man   remember,    too, 

The  one,  three  months  ago, 
Who  did  his  yellow  best  to   make 

A  war  with  Mexico. 


D. 


From  One  Jealous  for  His  Prerogative. 

Nordhoff.  Cat,.,  September  14,   1914. 
My   Dear   Editor:     Those  editorial   notes  in   your  paper  of 
12th    instant    anent    the    pious    asservations    of    some    of    the 
nations   of    Europe   provoke   me   to   return    thanks   to   you    for 
your   hit   at   humbug. 

I  miss  the  Great  Republic,  which  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  nation  puts  forth  the  claim  "In  God  we 
trust."  Yours   sincerely,  Habitual   Blasphemer. 


Why  Japan  Joined  England. 

San  Francisco,  September   12,    1914. 

Editor  Argonaut — Sir:  With  the  dispatch  of  the  Mikado's 
ultimatum  to  the  Kaiser  there  seems  to  have  been  started  in 
this  country  a  movement  aimed  at  the  alienation  of  American 
sympathy  for  the  Japanese,  The  contentions  of  those  who 
regard  the  Japanese  move  with  disfavor  resolve  into  these 
three    points : 

First — Japan  thrust  herself  into  the  war  without  England's 
invitation. 

Second — Japan   has   territorial  ambition  in  China. 

Third — Japan  wants  to  "get  even"  with   Germany. 

Sympathy  and  loyalty  for  my  native  country  impels  me  to 
express  myself  on  these  points.  The  first  contention  is  not 
only  unwarranted,  but  false.  Japan  did  not  join  hands  with 
England  without  England's  request.  When  it  became  evident 
that  England  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, the  press  of  Japan,  without  exception,  hoped  that 
Japan  would  not  be  called  upon  to  aid  her  Western  ally.  But 
the  Western  ally  did  call  upon  Japan. 

On  August  3,  that  is,  the  day  before  England  declared  war 
on  Germany,  the  British  ambassador  to  Japan  hurried  back  to 
Tokio  from  his  summer  villa  and  immediately  requested  an 
interview  with  Baron  Kato,  foreign  minister.  At  this  con- 
ference the  British  ambassador  informed  Baron  Kato  that  his 
government  was  compelled  to  open  hostilities  against  Germany 
and  desired  to  ascertain  whether  Japan  would  aid  England 
in  the  event  of  British  interests  in  the  Far  East  being 
jeopardized  by  German  activities.  Baron  Kato  answered  that 
the  question  before  him  was  such  a  serious  one  that  he  could 
not  answer  it  on  his  own   account. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Count  Okuma  convened  a 
meeting  of  all  the  cabinet  members.  Bearing  the  resolution 
of  this  meeting.  Baron  Kato  on  August  4  called  upon  the 
British  ambassador  and  told  the  latter  that  Japan  would  not 
shirk  the  responsibilities  which  the  alliance  with  England 
put    upon    her    shoulders. 

At  this  time  Japan  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  aid 
England  for  at  least  a  feu  months.  But  on  August  7  the 
British  ambassador  suddenly  asked  for  an  interview  with 
Baron  Kato  and  told  the  foreign  minister  that  the  situation 
had  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  England  to 
ask  for  Japan's  assistance  without  delay.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  Premier  Okuma  requested  the  "elder  statesmen' 
and  his  colleagues  to  assemble  at  his  mansion.  The 
fcrence  lasted  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  R 
it   adjourned  Japan's   policy  was   definitely   formulal 

What   caused    Downing  Street  to   invite  Japan's   co 
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so  soon  is  not  clearly  known  to  the  outside  world.  But  the 
Japanese  press  is  in  all  probability  right  when  it  says  that 
Japan  and  England  were  obliged  to  act  promptly  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  German  scheme  to  transfer  Kiau-chow  to  the 
Chinese  government  before  Germany  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Had  Germany  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  this  scheme  she  would  still  have  enjoyed,  in 
virtue  of  Article  5  of  the  Kiau-chow  convention  of  1898,  the 
privilege  of  securing  at  some  future  time  "a  more  suitable 
territory"  in  China.  This  was  exactly  the  condition  which  the 
allies  did  not  want  to  see  established  in  China.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  were  forced  to  abandon  Kiau-chow  by 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  China  would  no  longer  be  under 
obligation  to  "cede  to  Germany  a  more  suitable  place." 

This  was,  I  think,  what  persuaded  Japan  and  England  to 
act  promptly  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  meantime  a  German 
cruiser,  ignoring  the  rights  of  a  neutral  state,  captured  a 
Russian  steamer  within  Japanese  jurisdiction  ;  a  British  gun- 
boat, chased  by  another  German  cruiser,  fled  into  a  port  only 
a  hundred  miles  west  of  Tokio ;  a  number  of  British  mer- 
chant vessels  were  either  captured  or  chased  by  German 
warships ;  while  a  few  Japanese  ships  were  also  intercepted 
by  German  cruisers.  These  activities  of  the  German  squad- 
ron were  interpreted  by  Japan  and  England  as  disturbance 
to  "general  peace"  in  the  Far  East  and  to  the  "special  in- 
terests" of  the  two  countries   in  said  region. 

The  second  point,  that  Japan  has  territorial  ambition,  is 
easily  disposed  of.  In  proposing  to  restore  Kiau-chow  to 
China,  Japan  is  not  actuated  by  altruistic  motives,  but  by 
motives  of  self-interest.  Not  that  she  wants  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  China,  but  because  she  thinks  her  interests  and 
safety  can  be  best  protected  by  preserving  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China. 

Japan's  strength  lies  in  her  isolated  position,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  aggressive  countries  of  the  West.  As  Eng- 
land is  trying  to  avoid  the  brunt  of  German  aggressiveness 
by  upholding  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Nether- 
lands, so  Japan  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China,  making  it  a  sort  of  buffer  state.  This  cher- 
ished aim  of  Japan's  has  been  partly  frustrated  because  of 
German  and  Russian  encroachments  upon  China.  To  pro- 
tect her  existence  and  safety  against  the  designs  of  such 
ambitious  powers  Japan  was  compelled  to  occupy  Korea  and 
Port  Arthur,  thus  making  her  territory  contiguous  to  that  of 
Russia.  Today  Japan  feels  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  such  an  aggressive  nation  as  Russia  as 
her  neighbor,  and  she  does  not  want  to  see  another  am- 
bitious power  establish   itself  upon  Chinese  soil. 

This  is  the  reason  Japan  does  not  wish  to  occupy  Kiau- 
chow  or  any  other  section  of  China.  The  logic  is  clear. 
Should  Japan  occupy  Kiau-chow  permanently,  other  powers 
would  surely  follow  Japan's  suit  and  slice  up  for  themselves 
large  portions  of  Chinese  territory.  Should  this  come  to  pass, 
the  powerful  nations  of  the  West  would  become  Japan's  im- 
mediate neighbors,  thus  inevitably  weakening  her  naturally 
strong  position.  This  means  a  larger  army  and  a  more 
powerful  navy,  with  proportionately  heavier  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion. No  sane  Japanese  can  fail  to  see  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China  that  Japan  can  enjoy  peace  and  devote  her 
energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  third  point,  that  Japan  wants  to  "get  even"  with  Ger- 
many, contains  much  truth.  Obviously,  Japan  has  not  for- 
gotten the  lessons  which  Germany  taught  her,  and  she  thinks 
that  the  present  is  the  opportune  moment  to  return  Ger- 
many's courtesy.  Considering  Germany's  provocative  atti- 
tude towards  Japan  during  the  past  twenty  long  years,  who 
can  blame  the  Japanese?  Japan  sincerely  believes  that  Ger- 
many is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  Far  East  and  a  constant 
menace  to  her  safety. 

Most  Americans  know  how  the  Kaiser  treated  the  Mikado 
at  the  end  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  which  cost  Japan  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  and  a  billion  yen.  Few,  however, 
know  that  Germany's  interference  with  the  Chino-Japanese 
peace  terms  was  only  the  first  of  the  many  unpleasant  ex- 
periences which  Japan  has  had  with  Germany. 

The  Germans  today  are  diligently  telling  the  public  what 
enormous  sums  the  Berlin  government  has  expended  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Kiau-chow.  but  compared  with  the  sacrifice 
Japan  offered  upon  the  altar  of  Port  Arthur,  German  ex- 
penditure on  Kiau-chow  sinks  into  insignificance.  Germany 
ousted  Japan  from  Port  Arthur  because  she  wanted  to  give 
it  to  Russia  so  that  she  might  take  Kiau-chow  without  Rus- 
sia's objection.  It  was  a  game  of  give-and-take  between  the 
Czar  and  Kaiser.  When  the  peace  treaty  was  signed  between 
Japan  and  China  all  Japan  was  celebrating;  the  next  day  the 
nation  was  in  mourning  because  of  the  German  advice  com- 
pelling Japan  to  quit  Port  Arthur.  Never  has  Japan's  pride 
been  so  greatly  outraged  as  on  that  occasion.  An  officer  de- 
stroyed himself  in  protest  against  the  government's  acquies- 
cence in  the  German  advice ;  several  cut  their  fingers  and 
with  their  own  blood  wrote  memorials  urging  the  govern- 
ment not  to  be  bullied  by  the  powers. 

The  German  seizure  of  Kiau-chow,  followed  by  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Port  Arthur,  the  British  occupation  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  and  the  French  occupation  of  Kwan-chow  Bay, 
was  responsible  for  the  Boxer  disturbance  of  1910.  When 
the  Boxers  besieged  the  legations  in  Peking  Japan  imme- 
diately proposed  to  the  powers  that  she  be  permitted  to  rush 
her  troops  to  rescue  the  beleaguered  foreigners.  The  Kaiser 
put  his  foot  upon  the  Japanese  overture  and  insisted  that  un- 
less he  was  satisfied  that  Japan's  action  would  by  no  means 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  other  nations  he  could  not 
consent  to   the  proposal. 

The  historic  picture  of  the  Yellow  Peril  painted  by  the 
Kaiser  was  disagreeable  enough  to  the  Japanese,  but  when 
the  Japanese  found  the  Kaiser  secretly  encouraging  the  Czar 
to  muster  his  troops  in  Manchuria  in  the  wake  of  the  Boxer 
incident,  they  saw  in  him  an  imminent  danger  to  their  country. 
About  this  lime  the  London  Times  published  an  article  re- 
porting the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  by  which  the  Kaiser 
was  to  render  the  Czar  clandestine  assistance  in  the  event  of 
a   Russo-Japanese  war. 

When  Japan  was  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  in 
Manchuria,  German  attitude  towards  Russia  was  the  virtual 
violation  of  neutrality.  The  German  government,  for  ex- 
ample, permitted  a  German  steamship  company  to  sell  a 
number  of  steamships  to  the  Russian  navy  and  to  help 
Rozhestvcnski's  Baltic  squadron  secure  coal  en  route  to  the 
Japan  Sea.  What  was  more  surprising,  a  German  prince  who 
was  by  Japan's  special  courtesy  allowed  to  accompany  the 
army  to  the  front  was  found  secretly  reporting  to  his  govern- 
ment  the  activities  of  the  Mikado's  forces  without  permis- 
sion  of  the  censoring  officers. 

From  such  experiences  the  Japanese  believe  that  the  pres- 
en  .e  on  Chinese  soil  of  a  German  naval  and  military  base  is 
a  constant  menace  to  their  country.  Would  that  China  could 
be  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  her  position  can  be 
p*  lengthened  only  by  cooperating  with  Japan.  The  two  Asian 
rations  should  combine  their  strength  to  check  territorial 
-■!  ..bitions  of  Western  powers.  K.  K.  Kawakami, 

Author  of  "Asia  at   the   Door,"  "American- 
Japanese   Relations,"   etc. 
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If  the  belligerent  forces  would  but  stand  still  for  a  few 
days  it  would  be  possible  to  write  a  statement  of  their 
positions  that  would  still  be  accurate  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion. But  they  do  not  stand  still,  and  however  rapid  may  be 
the  dispatch  and  the  receipt  of  official  reports  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  chessboard  has  changed  somewhat  by  the  time 
those  reports  are  in  print.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  official  reports  exercise  a  sort  of  poetic  license  with 
regard  to  date  lines,  not  only  because  an  excessive  precision 
in  this  respect  is  to  be  deprecated  for  military  reasons,  but 
also  that  the  public  may  enjoy  the  illusion  of  promptness. 
A  commander  who  is  directing  a  million  men  through  a  five- 
day  battle  has  not  much  leisure  for  official  reports,  as  witness 
the  pathetic  remonstrance  of  the  French  war  office  to  the 
effect  that  the  demand  of  the  public  for  two  bulletins  a  day 
is  unreasonable.  When  the  reports  are  received  from  the 
front  they  must  be  summarized  and  edited  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  so  by  the  time  the  authorized  version  appears  in 
print  the  actual  stage  of  operations  will  have  changed.  It 
is  usually  safe  to  assume  that  any  reported  fact  is  already 
some  days  old,  irrespective  of  the  date  line  and  the  deceptive 
words  "yesterday"  and  "today."  And  while  speaking  of  re- 
ports it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  nearly  all  the  published 
accounts  upon  which  we  base  our  conclusions  emanate  from 
French  and  British  sources  and  that  our  views  might  be 
much  modified  if  we  were  in  possession  of  the  German  point 
of  view.  None  the  less  the  map  has  a  certain  eloquence  of 
its    own.  

But  it  is  certain  that  something  almost  like  a  miracle  has 
been  achieved  within  a  week.  The  roles  of  offense  and  de- 
fense have  been  reversed.  Ten  days  ago  the  main  German 
army  in  crescent  formation  lay  stretched  from  Beauvais  to 
Bar-le-Duc  and  eastward  to  St.  Die.  It  had  swerved  to  the 
east   and  south   of  Paris   in   order   to   crush   the   Allies   before 


battle,  which  now  seems  to  be  in  its  last  phases.  The  lower 
line  represents  the  German  forces  ten  days  ago.  The  upper 
line  represents  the  new  position  to  which  they  have  been 
driven.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  German  right  wing 
under  General  von  Kluck  has  suffered  the  most  severely, 
having  been  forced  back  beyond  Amiens  and  St,  Quentin, 
or  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  The  German  centre  at 
Sezanne  has  moved  back  to  a  point  beyond  Reims,  while  the 
German  left  around  Verdun  has  been  nearly  stationary, 
although  the  army  of  the  crown  prince,  which  was  near 
Verdun,  is  said  to  have  been  forced  some  few  miles 
to  the  north  and  to  be  in  danger  of  isolation.  The  Ger- 
mans may  therefore  be  said  to  have  moved  on  the  pivot' 
at  Verdun  and  consequently  their  whole  line  is  now  nearly 
parallel  with  the  French  frontier.  That  they  will  try  to> 
make  a  determined  stand  somewhere  before  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  forced  back  into  Belgium  or  through  Luxem- 
bourg goes  without  saying,  and  it  also  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Allies  will  do  their  best  to  keep  them  on  the  move 
and  to  give  them  no  leisure  either  to  rest  or  to  entrench.  If 
the  Germans  are  unable  to  fortify  they  will  retreat  slowly 
and  fight  a  series  of  rear-guard  actions,  and  these  are  always 
formidable  from  such  an  army  as  theirs.  But  at  the  moment 
it  seems  to  be  their  intention  to  make  a  stand  at 
the  River  Aisnes,  although  they  must  fight  here  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  The  retirement  of  the  German  centre 
at  Sezanne  and  Vitry  Le  Francois  seems  to  have 
been  due  less  to  the  direct  attack  of  the  French  than 
to  the  success  of  the  British  force  immediately  to  the  north 
of  Paris  and  operating  against  the  German  right  wing.  It 
is  evident  that  when  the  wing  of  an  army  has  been  pushed 
back  to  a  certain  point  the  centre  also  must  retire  to  prevent 
an  envelopment  and  also  to  protect  its  communications.  On 
the  other  hand  the  centre  must  fall  back  if  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  pierced,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  the 
army  into  two  pieces.  It  is  said  that  General  von  Kluck  reck- 
lessly exposed   himself  under  the   impression  that  the   British 
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attempting  the  capture  of  the  capital,  since  there  could  be 
no  successful  siege  so  long  as  a  vigorous  and  intact  enemy 
remained  in  existence.  We  need  not  stay  to  ask  if  this 
swerve  to  the  east  had  been  foreseen,  if  it  was  a  part  of  the 
original  German  plan.  Probably  it  had  not  been  foreseen. 
The  German  confidence  seems  to  have  been  so  limitless — 
and  to  an  extent  so  well  justified — as  to  include  the  crushing 
of  the  French  army  somewhere  in  the  north  of  France  and 
an  unhampered  advance  to  Paris.  Nor  need  we  ask  if  the 
persistent  falling  back  of  the  Allies  was  a  part  of  their  plan 
of  campaign  and  intended  to  culminate  in  the  favorable 
ground  where  they  now  find  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  intended  to  do  what  we  are  forced 
to  do  and  perhaps  it  is  not  important  to  the  practical  study 
of  things  as  they  are.  That  the  ground  lying  immediately 
north  and  northeast  of  Paris  was  extraordinarily  favorable  to 
the  Allies  is  evident  enough.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
all  great  capitals  is  a  network  of  railroads  that  cross  and 
intersect  like  the  strings  of  a  fish  net.  This  gives  an  ex- 
traordinary advantage  to  troops  in  possession  of  them  and 
an  extraordinary  disadvantage  to  the  attackers,  since  the  de- 
fensive forces  can  be  moved  with  great  rapidity  from  point 
to  point  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  On  the 
other  hand  the  attacking  force  finds  either  that  the  lines 
in  their  area  have  been  destroyed  or  that  all  rolling  stock 
appliances  have  been  removed.  Then  again  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  area  around  Paris  is  intersected  with  various  rivers 
that  the  defenders  can  cross  with  ease,  but  that  are  veritable 
death  traps  to  the  attackers,  who  find  that  all  bridges  are 
broken  and  that  their  hastily  built  pontoons  are  easily  and 
instantly  destroyed  by  long-range  artillery  fire.  But  putting 
all  considerations  of  .intention  and  foresight  on  one  side, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Allies  around  Paris  were  in  a  situation 
that  must  have  been  after  their  own  hearts  and  that  the 
cards   were   stacked   in   their   favor. 


The   map   that   appears   upon   this   page   shows   the   approxi- 
mate   position    of    the    German    army    before    and    after    the 


force  facing  him  was  so  depleted  by  losses  as  to  be  negli- 
gible. As  soon  as  his  retreat  became  imperative  the  centre 
also  had  to  retire  in  order  to  straighten  the  line  and  to 
guard  the  rear.  The  vital  nature  of  this  particular  struggle 
is  shown  by  the  almost  identical  terms  in  which  the  rival 
commanders  exhorted  their  troops.  General  Joffre  in  a 
general  order  said  that  "a  force  which  can  not  advance  fur- 
ther shall,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  retain  the  conquered 
ground  and  be  killed  on  the  spot  rather  than  fall  back. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  no  weakness  can  be  tole- 
rated." The  German  commander  warned  his  men  that  "the 
whole  forces  of  the  German  army,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
army  corps,  must  be  engaged  all  along  the  line  from  Paris 
to  Verdun,  in  order  to  save  the  welfare  and  the  honor  of 
Germany.  I  expect  that  every  officer  and  soldier,  notwith- 
standing the  battles  and  heroisms  of  the  last  few  days,  will 
do  his  full  duty  until  death.  Everything  depends  on  the  result 
of  the  day  tomorrow."  

Let  us  assume  that  the  Germans  are  forced  to  continue 
their  backward  movement  and  so  ask  ourselves  which  way 
they  will  go.  Their  main  force  entered  France  by  way  of 
Belgium,  but  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  them  to  return — 
a  necessity  not  yet  faced — will  they  return  the  same  way 
that  they  came?  Can  they  do  so?  It  may  be  impossible, 
and  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated.  In  the  meantime 
look  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  note  that  the  French  frontier 
is  divided  into  four  approximately  equal  portions  facing  on 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  But  there  is  still 
another  frontier,  so  insignificant  in  size  that  the  tourist 
hardly  notices  it,  but  that  becomes  anything  but  insignificant 
in  the  lurid  light  of  war.  Just  to  the  south  of  Belgium  is 
the  tiny  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  occupying  a  few  miles  of  the  ' 
French  frontier.  The  integrity  of  Luxembourg  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  powers  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  integrity  of 
Belgium,  and  in  just  the  same  way  it  was  violated,  seeing 
that  the  Germans  sent  one  of  their  invading  armies  through 
its  territory.  It  is  said  that  the  grand  duchess  drew  her 
automobile    across    the    road    and    implored    the    Germans    to 
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turn  back — fruitlessly,  it  need  hardly  be  said.  Now  the 
Italian  and  Swiss  frontiers  are  obviously  out  of  the  question, 
so  far  as  a  German  retreat  is  concerned.  The  German  frontier 
is  also  out  of  the  question  because  it  is  too  far  south  and 
also  because  of  its  fortifications.  There  remain,  then,  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  as  the  two  open  doors  back  to  Ger- 
many.   

But  are  both  of  these  doors  actually  open?  Is  the  door 
through  Belgium  still  open,  or,  if  it  is  still  open,  is  it  liable 
to  be  slammed  shut  at  any  moment?  Belgium  is  supposed 
to  have  been  overrun  by  the  Germans,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  not  quite  overrun.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
country  was  never  occupied  at  all  and  the  northern  portion 
includes  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  and  in  Antwerp  there  is 
an  aggressive  Belgian  army.  When  the  Germans  met  with 
their  recent  reverses  they  were  so  badly  in  need  of  re- 
inforcements that  they  denuded  Belgium  of  the  troops  that 
were  holding  the  country,  and  in  their  place  they  left  a 
weak  force  of  recruits  and  some  sailors,  a  force  so  weak 
that  the  Belgians  at  once  sallied  from  Antwerp  and 
began  to  make  themselves  unpleasant  by  harassing  the  Ger- 
man garrisons  as  well  as  the  southern-bound  regiments.  Now 
it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Belgians,  with  such  foreign 
aid  as  may  be  available,  may  find  themselves  in  a  position 
not  only  to  sweep  their  country  clear  of  what  few  German 
forces  are  still  there,  but  also  to  bar  the  gates  against  the 
return  of  the  main  German  armies.  Much,  of  course,  would 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  German  armies,  for  even  such 
magnificent  discipline  and  magnificent  courage  as  they  have 
displayed  may  not  be  proof  against  incessant  hammering  at 
their  rear  combined  with  roads  soft  under  autumn  rains  and 
with  all  the  discouragements  incidental  to  a  retreat.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  why  the  Belgian  passage  may  prove 
impossible.  


When   the    story   of    a    Russian   army   in    Belgium   was   first 
told  it  was  received  with  incredulity.     It  will  be  remembered 
that    this    army   was    supposed    to    have    been    brought    from 
Archangel    in    Finland,    over   the    northern    coasts    of    Scandi- 
navia to   Leith,   thence   by   rail  to   the  south   of   England  and 
across   the    Channel   to    Belgium.      We   were   told   that   there 
were   no   Russian   soldiers   at   Archangel   and   that   none   could 
be    taken   there    and   therefore    none   taken    from    there.      But 
the   stories   increased   and   multiplied.      Passengers   from    Eng- 
land ariving  in  New  York  said  that  they  had  seen  the  Rus- 
sians  in  England   and  that  they  had   certainly  been   taken   to 
Belgium.     Within  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  half  a 
dozen  references  to  these  Russians  in  cable  reports,   and   one 
correspondent  whose  message   had  been  passed  by  the  censor 
said  that  the  army  was  of  considerable  size,  but  that  it  would 
be  indiscreet  to  state  its  whereabouts.     It  may  be  said,  more- 
over,   that    the   wife    of    a    well-known    San    Francisco    banker 
now    in    London,    writing    to    a    member    of    her    family    in    a 
letter  received  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  states  that  she  saw 
detachments  of  Russian  soldiers  in  London,   of  course  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  their  origin  or  destination,  and  this  is 
but  one  of  many  such  personal  testimonies.      Now  there  has 
been  no  reference  at  any  time  to  the  presence  of  Russians  at 
the  front,  and  there  would  have  been  references  had  they  been 
at  the  front  and  participating  in  the  fighting.     Assuming  that 
these  stories  have  some  foundation,  and  they  must  have,  we 
may  ask  ourselves  what  has  been  done  with  this  force  and 
for  what  purpose  is  it  being  reserved?     Is  it  possible  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp   or   of   Ostend 
and   that   its   purpose    is    to    cut   the    German    communications 
or    to    bar    the    Belgian    frontiers    to    the    returning    Germans 
just    at   the    moment   of   the   greatest    German    weakness?      In 
this   case    Germany   would   be   forced   to   use   the   Luxembourg 
door,   and   this    also    might   be   shut   at   the  critical   moment. 
That   the    German    communications    are    extraordinarily    weak 
has  already  been   noted  and   explained  on  the   ground   of  the 
expected  rapidity  of  the  German  advance,  a  rapidity  so  great 
as  to  minimize  the  necessity  for  the  usual  safeguards.     Indeed 
the   line    of    communications    through    Belgium    seems    already 
to  have  been  attacked  more  than  once  if  we  can  believe  the 
many    reports    of    a    shortage    in   the    ammunition    and    other 
supplies.      It  will   be   readily   seen   that  an   army   of   a   million 
men  needs  the  constant   support   of   another   and   ever-moving 
army    of   supply    wagons,    and    that    these    supplies    must   be 
guarded  by   strong   forces   through   every  yard   of   hostile   ter- 
ritory.    The   Germans   may   have   expected  to   live  to   a  great 
extent   upon    the    country    traversed,    but    they    could    not   get 
their  ammunition   from   the  country,  and  for  this  they  would 
have  to   depend   upon   their   communications.      And   it   is   just 
in  the  ammunition  supplies  that  the  pinch  seems  to  have  been 
felt.      It    may   be    that    the    communications    through    Belgium 
have  already  become  so  insecure  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to    establish    a    fresh    route    through    Luxembourg,    and    that 
this  may  account  for  delay  and  a  temporary  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies.     Certain    eastern   military   strategists    have    pointed    out 
that    the    effort    finally    to    cut    the    German    communications 
would  properly  be  postponed   until   the   extension   of   the   line 
and  natural  exhaustion  and  retreat  had  done  their   full  work 
in  depleting  the  strength  of  the  invaders.     It  is  quite  on  the 
cards   that   we   may   presently   hear   something   startling   about 
these   Russian  troops  and  so  realize  that  the  most  critical  of 
all   operations  has  been  successfully  hidden. 


Quentin  80  miles.     Belgium  occupies  a  little  more  than  eleven 
thousand   square   miles.         

A   recent   report   from   General   Joffre   speaks   highly    of   the 
service   rendered   to    the   intelligence   department   of   his   army 
by  the  aeroplane  service,  and  while  the  Zeppelin  seems  to  have 
been  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  the  aeroplane  has  evidently 
gone  far  to  justify  its  military  existence.     Indeed  it  must  be 
so    when   we    remember   that   the    aeroplane   can    easily    travel 
a   thousand   miles   a   day,   and   in   relative   safety    from   attack 
except   from   its   own   kind,   while   an   army   is   doing  wonders 
if   it   covers   twenty   miles  a   day.     Nothing   can  be   concealed 
from  the   aeroplane,   and  it   is   certainly  to   this   arm  that  the 
credit  must  be  given  for  the  instant  detection  of  the  position 
of    the    German    armies    after    they    were    expected    to    attack 
Paris   and   failed   to   do   so.     General   Bonneau   of  the    French 
army  during  some  recent  manoeuvres  expressed  his  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  aeroplane  when  he  said,   "With  the  aero- 
planes everything  is  seen  by  the  eye  ;  nothing  is  left  to  guess." 
Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse,  writing  for  the  Springfield  Republican, 
gives    some   surprising   figures    of    the    numbers    of   aeroplanes 
that  are  probably  now   in   operation  by   the  European  armies. 
He  tells  us  that  France  has   1200  military  aeroplanes,  as  well 
as    500    machines    that    were    privately    owned.      Germany   has 
600  military  machines  and  400   added   by  acquisition.      Russia 
has    800    military    aeroplanes    and    150    of    private    ownership. 
England  has  200  sea  planes,   300  military  aeroplanes,  and   300 
others    that    have    been    recently    acquired.      Austria    has    100 
military   aeroplanes   and   250    that    have   been    acquired,    while 
Belgium  has  a  total  of  80,   and   Servia  of   40.     Of  dirigibles, 
including  Zeppelins,    France   has   31,   Germany    35,    Russia    16, 
England   15,  Austria   10,  and  Belgium  2.     The  dirigibles  vary, 
of  course,  very  much  in  size,  ranging  from  490  feet  in  length 
to    250    feet.      These    totals    are    certainly    surprising,    but    it 
may  be  said  in  mitigation  that   a  considerable  number  of  the 
machines   are   inefficient  for  lack  of  aviators  and  also   of  the 
necessary  equipment  and  rolling  stock.     Mr.   Woodhouse   tells 
us  that  for  the  last  two  years  the   German   and  French   fron- 
tiers have  been  patrolled  at  night  by  dirigibles.     On  the  night 
of   October   15,    1912,    he   says,   the   French    military   dirigible, 
Adjutant    Vincenot,    which    recently    made    a    record    of    over 
thirty-five  hours'  cruising  without  stopping  and  was  then  sta- 
tioned  at   the   military   camp   of   Toul,   while  making  a  recon- 
naissance along  the  German  frontier,   met  a   German  military 
Zeppelin   dirigible,    stationed   at   Metz,    which   was    also    recon- 
noitering  along  the  German  frontier.     This  was  the  first  time 
that    dirigibles    had    met    one    another    on    actual    duty.      The 
two    dirigibles   ignored    each    other,    but   the    German    dirigible 
remained   in   the   neighborhood   until   the   French   had    started 
back  for  Nancy.  


THE  DREAM  OF  YOUTH. 


The  Old  Lovers  Meet,   to  Know  a  Great  Peace. 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  taking  of  forts,  and 
it  is  not  always  understood  why  some  of  these  places  are 
taken  almost  at  once,  while  others  make  a  prolonged  re- 
sistance. In  the  first  place  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  a 
fort  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  valuable  work  by  holding  out 
it  is  practically  surrendered  by  the  removal  of  most  of  its 
garrison  and  its  guns.  In  the  second  place  the  taking  of  a 
fort  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  calibre  of  the  guns 
brought  against  it  and  of  the  guns  that  defend  it.  The  Ger- 
mans are  in  possession  of  siege  guns  that  would  reduce  any 
fortress  in  the  world,  that  would  hammer  it  to  pieces  by 
explosive  shocks.  But  such  guns  are  very  difficult  to  trans- 
port. If  the  German  siege  guns  were  kept  steadily  in  action 
they  would  consume  5000  tons  of  ammunition  a  day,  and  in 
many  cases  this  would  be  an  almost  impossible  burden  on 
the  communications.  The  German  siege  guns  are  drawn  by 
traction  engines,  and  the  difficulties  over  soft  ground  are 
therefore  obvious.  Of  course  such  guns  may  be  silenced  by 
equally  impressive  defense  guns,  and  perhaps  there  are  such 
guns  in  the  Paris  forts.  An  attack  on"  Paris  would  be  an 
artillery  duel,  but  the  forts  could  certainly  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  garrisons  to 
silence  the  attacking  guns.  The  new  Krupp  guns  can  throw 
a  484-pound  projectile  six  miles,  and  a  759-pound  projectile 
four  miles,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  have  nothing  so 
powerful  as  this.  It  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
confirmation  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  of  the  taking  of  the 
fortress  of  Maubeuge  announced  from  Berlin  about  ten  days 
ago.  Even  if  it  were  true  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Maubeuge  contained  40,000  men  or  anything  approaching  that 
number.  To  shut  up  and  render  useless  so  large  a  force 
as  this  would  be  folly  at  a  time  when  every  available  man 
was  needed  at  the  front.  Sidney  Coryn. 

September  19,  1914. 


Americans  accustomed  to  geographical  vastnesses  are  apt 
to  forget  how  small  is  the  actual  field  of  hostilities  in  Eu- 
rope, at  least  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Imagine  a  strip  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  wide  and  stretching  from  San 
Francisco  to  Fresno  and  you  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  in  which  these  millions  of  men  are 
struggling  and  dying.  From  Paris  to  Lille  is  110  miles,  to 
Amiens  70  miles,  to  Liege  200  miles,  to  Verdun  120  miles, 
to    Bar-le-Duc    130    miles,    to    Metz    180    miles,    and    to    San 


The  African  possessions  and  protectorates  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  now  at  war  are  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  Continental  United  States.  They  are  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  all  of  Europe  now  plunged 
in  war,  and  are  eleven  times  larger  than  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  which  control  them. 
The  largest  individual  holder  of  African  territory  is 
France,  with  3,812,000  square  miles,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  which  is  the  Sahara  Desert.  Eng- 
land controls  3,61S,245  square  miles;  Belgium,  with  Bel- 
gian Congo  as  its  sole  possession,  802,000  square  miles, 
and  Germany  1,035,086  square  miles. 
^>^ 

Originally  there  were  no  fish  in  Crater-  Lake,  one  of 
nature's  wonders  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Range 
in  southern  Oregon.  Rainbow  trout  were  planted,  and 
now  they  swarm  the  waters,  ranging  up  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight.  The  lake  itself  has  an  area  of  twenty  and 
one- fourth  square  miles  (water  surface),  which  is 
situated  in  the  caldera  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  unbroken  cliffs  which  range  from  500  to 
nearly  2000  feet  in  height. 


A  bent  old  woman  on  whose  face  life  had  set  the 
most  terrible  mask  of  suffering  and  disappointment 
stood  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  begging.  It  was  a  clouded 
day  in  Paris  with  an  atmosphere  that  draped  the  pass- 
ing throngs  in  chill.  In  spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it,  the  beggars  were  not  doing  well.  The 
populace  was  excited  over  the  news  of  war  having 
been  declared  against  France.  The  old  woman,  who 
mumbled  with  a  German  accent,  at  length  withdrew, 
stumbling  along  the  boulevard  by  means  of  a  cane. 
Avoiding  the  crush  of  the  thoroughfare,  she  turned 
into  the  first  cross  street.  A  dirty  child  with  pathetic, 
peaked  face  and  upturned  nose  sat  crying  in  a  door- 
way.    "Ma  mere,  ma  mere!"  it  repeated  shrilly. 

With  a.  few  soothing  words  the  old  beggar  woman 
took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  led  it  along.  A  fat, 
slovenly  female  who  appeared  around  a  corner  proved 
to  be  its  mother.  "So  it  is  going  to  be  war  again,"  she 
said,  after  amenities.  "Well,  it  might  as  well  be  some- 
thing." 

"War  is  awful,"  returned  the  old  woman,  her  tones 
grown  suddenly  strong.  "It  was  war  that  ruined  me, 
the  war  of  seventy.  I  come  from  the  Rhine.  It  was 
when  I  visited  my  uncle  in  Alsace  that  I  met  Adrien. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  France,  a  cuirassier.  We  loved 
each  other.  Then  the  war  broke  out.  Adrien  went  to 
a  German  prison.  I  was  disgraced  for  trying  to  help 
him  escape.  He  did  escape  later  and  went  to  fight.  I 
heard  he  was  killed.  I  came  to  Paris  and  became  as 
you  see — nothing." 

"It  is  a  sad  story,"  remarked  the  other.  "There  are 
many  sad  stories  in  the  world — it  is  too  true." 

The  old  beggar  woman  continued  on  her  way.  After 
long  and  weary  blocks  she  reached  the  corner  of  Rue 
de  la  Beure.  She  sat  down  on  an  empty  box  to  rest. 
Twilight  had  come  with  a  ghost  of  a  moon.  The  din 
of  Paris  heightened  by  the  stir  of  war  cut  it  with  a 
clamorous  note  even  in  this  remote  and  mouldy  quar- 
ter. Around  the  figure  of  the  old  woman  the  gabled, 
green-shuttered  houses  gathered  like  poor  spectres 
struck  numb.  Voices  from  a  casement  or  slouching 
couples  gave  a  lair  touch  to  the  picture. 

An  old  man  with  a  crutch  on  the  side  of  a  limp  hip 
and  an  extremely  faded  face  and  pointed  chin  ap- 
proached gradually.  He  paused  for  breath  by  the  side 
of  the  old  lady.  She  looked  up  at  him  and  he  looked 
down  at  her.  Their  look  grew,  it  became  hawklike, 
it  melted. 

"Adrien,"  she  breathed,  with  something  like  youth 
in  the  word,  "Adrien !  After  all  these  wasted  years !" 
She  rose  unsteadily.    There  was  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"Marie!  Ma  Marie!  La  petite  Marie!"  he  ex- 
claimed, comprehending  slowly.  His  hands  made  a 
motion  to  clasp  her  and  fell  under  the  burden  of  his 
years. 

For  long  minutes  they  stood  with  clinging  fingers  re- 
garding each  other  and  with  murmurs  of  youth  on 
their  lips.  The  call  of  a  new  war  "extra"  smote  their 
ears — the  ears  of  a  soldier  and  the  woman  who  in  her 
rose-fleshed  springtime  had  lost  most  everything  for 
the  love  of  a  soldier. 

He  pushed  her  gently  forward.  "You  will  come  with 
me,"  he  said. 

Slowly  and  with  gnarled  hands  still  caught  together 
they  moved  slowly  up  the  Rue  de  la  Beure.  Their 
few  sentences  seemed  to  have  exhausted  everything. 
It  brought  them  to  the  point  of  speaking  of  what  they, 
had  become,  and  that  was  to  be  avoided.  Strangely 
silent,  strangely  glad,  and  with  a  monosyllable  here 
and  there  like  those  occasional  flowers  which  denote 
a  meadow,  they  arrived  at  length  at  a  flung-open  door 
where  the  old  man  entered,  and  reached  an  attic  after 
a  weary  climb  in  which  they  assisted  each  other. 

The  moon  floated  through  a  small  window.  The  old 
man  lit  a  gas-jet,  which  flared  miserably.  From  a 
dark  corner  in  the  room  he  produced  a  bottle  of 
liqueur.  He  poured  it  into  stained  glasses  and  carried 
one  to  his  companion,  who  sat  smiling  on  the  edge  of 
the  pallet.  They  drank  together.  At  that  moment 
came  the  sound  of  a  band  playing  the  "Marseillaise" 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  soldiers.     It  passed  slowly. 

Something  beautiful  drifted  in  the  face  of  the  old 
woman.  "Oh,  Adrien,"  she  sighed,  plucking  him  with 
her  hands,  "it  is  just  like  our  youth,  like  the  days  in 
seventy.  Oh,  Adrien,  Adrien!"  Tears  choked  her 
voice. 

As  the  "Marseillaise"  came  again  they  clasped  each 
other. 

Then  he  shuffled  over  and  blew  out  the  gas.  They 
crept  together  on  the  pallet,  their  arms  about  one  an- 
other, and  wanly  smiling  into  each  other's  face  in  the 
half  darkness. 

In  that  very  position  and  still  smiling  the  concierge 
found  them  next  day.  The  room  was  full  of  gas  and 
the  sleepers  lay  very  still.  Billee  Glynn. 

San   Francisco,   September,   1914. 

The  University  of  California  now  has  a  large  number 
of  university  extension  classes,  over  1500  students  being 
enrolled  for  correspondence  instruction  in  a  wid< 
riety   of    university   subjects,    besides    10,000    in 
culture. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  19,  1914. 


SOME  ENGLISH  HAPPENINGS. 


"Piccadilly"    Laments    the    Absence    of  News   and   Writes 
About  Alien  Enemies  in  England. 

The  American  reader  is  apt  to  think  that  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  write  an  informing  and  illumi- 
nating letter  from  London  that  shall  picture  some  as-  [ 
pects  of  England  under  the  war  cloud  that  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  can 
be  more  difficult.  In  my  last  letter  I  touched  upon  the 
newspaper  censorship  that  prevents  the  publication  of 
even  the  smallest  hint  of  undesirable  news.  There 
may  be  something  of  extraordinary  interest  going  on 
in  the  east  of  London  and  if  the  news  ever  reaches 
the  west  at  all  it  will  be  only  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
average  Londoner  knows  nothing  at  all  of  what  is 
transpiring  around  him  unless  he  happens  to  see  it  him- 
self— and  he  will  probably  be  told  in  about  a  minute  to 
"move  on" — or  unless  he  speaks  with  some  one  who  j 
has  seen  it.  The  American  with  a  good  American 
newspaper  is  much  better  informed  than  the  Londoner. 

Aliens,  and  particularly  hostile  aliens,  are  having  a 
rather   unpleasant    time    in   England    just    at    present. 
Probably  hostile  aliens  are  having  an  unpleasant  time  , 
all  over  Europe.     Perhaps  most  of  them  would  have  a  | 
still  more  unpleasant  time  in  their  own  countries,  and 
this  may  account  for  their  fidelity  to  the  lands  of  their 
adoption.     Mr.  Raphael  Roche,  who  has  just  reached  j 
England  from  Germany,  says  that  the  following  notice  j 
was   posted   on   the   walls   of   Dresden   when   he   left: 
"All  foreigners  are  no  longer  the  guests  of  Germany, 
but  its  enemies,  kept  here  by  stress  of  circumstances. 
If  they  are  allowed  out  on  the  streets  they  must  bear 
themselves   with  a   modest  demeanor  and  must  be   in 
bed  by  eight  in  the  evening."     Fortunately  there  was  ■ 
no  stipulation  as  to  the  hour  of  rising,  but  one  wonders 
why  even  an  alien  enemy  should  be  required  to  go  to 
bed  by  daylight. 

England  does  not  put  her  alien  enemies  to  bed,  but 
she  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  them  just  the  same.  They 
must  register  themselves  with  the  police,  and  any  one 
giving  hospitality  to  an  alien  enemy  must  do  the  same. 
Even-  change  of  address,  and  even  every  journey, 
must  be  duly  reported,  and  the  least  omission  in  these 
formalities  will  have  unpleasant  results.  Curiously 
enough,  you  may  become  an  object  of  suspicion  if  you 
keep  pigeons,  since  every  one  knows  that  pigeons  are  j 
more  or  less  reliable  messengers,  and  as  a  matter  of  I 
fact  pigeons  were  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  Paris  and  the  outside  world  during  the  siege  of 
forty  years  ago.  More  than  one  eminently  respectable 
Englishman  has  already  been  asked  to  give  evidence 
that  his  pigeons  do  not  fly  away  to  Germany  with  little 
missives  tucked  under  their  wings  when  they  are  re- 
leased from  their  cotes.  On  the  whole  it  is  better  not 
to  keep  pigeons  or  to  do  anything  else  that  may  bring 
upon  you  the  dubious  eye  of  authority  which  may  not 
always  be  intelligent.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  a  for-  l 
eigner  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  ' 
pigeons,  unless  they  are  in  pies.  Xo  one  at  all  is 
exempt  from  these  regulations.  If  you  happen  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  German  or  an  Austrian  baby  about 
the  house  or  in  your  baggage  you  had  better  go  to  the 
police  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Age  and  sex  do 
not  count  here.  For  example.  Miss  Gertrude  Sinclair 
happened  to  have  a  maid  in  her  service  who  was  an  I 
Austrian.  The  maid,  somewhat  tardily,  went  to  the 
police  to  register,  and  she  was  arrested  for  not  having 
registered  earlier.  Then  Miss  Sinclair  was  arrested 
for  not  having  done  her  part  and  was  remanded  on  | 
SI  Of)  bail,  although  the  girl  had  been  in  her  service 
only  three  weeks  and  had  assured  her  mistress  that 
she  had  complied  with  the  regulations.  But  the  girl 
herself  went  to  prison,  although  not.  probably,  a  very 
rigorous  prison.  An  Austrian  hop-picker  was  arrested 
in  Kent  for  traveling  without  a  permit,  and  he  must 
have  been  a  very  desperate  and  dangerous  alien  enemy, 
seeing  that  he  had  a  map  of  the  county  in  his  pocket, 
bought  for  six  cents  at  the  stationery  store.  More- 
over, he  was  an  impenitent  alien  enemy,  for  he  told 
the  policeman  that  he  would  soon  be  released  by  the 
German  army,  which  he  seemed  to  be  expecting  mo- 
mentarily. A  German  was  arrested  at  Mitcham  for  the 
same  offense  of  traveling  without  a  permit.  But  this 
particular  German  might  have  gone  on  his  nefarious 
way  unchecked  but  for  his  pleasant  little  habit,  pos- 
sibly inspired  by  his  native  lager,  of  calling  passers-by 
"dirty  English  dogs"  and  assuring  them  that  they  had 
just  two  weeks  to  live.  The  detective  who  arrested 
this  valiant  alien  is  now  a  marked  one  and  will  be  spe- 
cially reported  by  his  victim  to  the  German  officials 
when  they  presently  assume  their  new  duties  in  Eng- 
land. 

a   substantial   capture  was  made   a;   Teddinglon. 

Mien  enemies  are  not  allowed  to  use  motor-cars  of 
their  own.  and  naturally  they  are  forbidden  to  have 
firearms.  And  here  was  F.mile  Medinger.  actually  an 
officer  in  the  Austrian  army  and  found  in  possession  of 
two  motor-cars,  three  guns,  four  revolvers,  five  pistols. 
and  327  cartridges.  What  this  alien  enemy  intended  to 
.  ith  this  amazing  arsenal  was  not  apparent,  but  he 
ex  iressed  extreme  regret  and  the  most  cordial  senti- 
m  tits  and  sed  on  paying  a  fill 

■    referred    just    now    to    Mr.    Roche,    who    has    just 
England  from  Dresden,  to  which  place  he  went 

- -availingly — for    the    benefit    of    his    health    imme- 


diately before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Mr.  Roche  says 
that  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was  German  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  is  now  in  permanent  disgrace  with  the 
emperor,  who  declined  to  receive  him  on  his  return. 
It  seems  that  the  prince  gave  the  emperor  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  trouble  in  LTster,  assuring  him 
that  England's  hands  were  too  full  with  the  threat  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland  to  pay  much  attention  to  conti- 
nental doings.  Civil  war,  said  the  prince,  was  quite 
certain,  and  that  under  no  circumstance  would  Eng- 
land embroil  herself  with  Germany.  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky and  his  wife  were  greatly  liked  in  England,  and 
there  was  profound  regret  at  the  circumstances  of  their 
departure.  But  the  incident  shows  the  fatal  ease  with 
which  the  situation  in  Lister  could  be  misinterpreted, 
and  by  one  who  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion for  many  years.  Piccadilly. 
Loxdox.  September  2.  1914. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Stephan  Painarstoff,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
Bulgarian  minister  to  this  country,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  professor  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

Alfred  P.  T.  von  Tirpitz,  chief  of  the  admiralty  of 
the  German  navy,  is  second  in  command  only  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Kaiser's  brother.  He  is  an 
officer  of  great  experience  in  sea  duty. 

Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  imperial  Ger- 
man chancellor,  was  a  lawyer  in  his  earlier  life.  He  is 
now  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He  studied  law  at  Got- 
tingen  and  practiced  for  six  years,  after  which,  in  1879, 
he  was  made  a  judge  at  Potsdam.  There  he  became 
intimate  with  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  present 
emperor,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  fellow- 
student  at  Bonn, 


PRODUCTION   OF   CALIFORNIA  MINES  IN   1913. 


vitch,      the 


Largest  Output  of  Gold  in  Thirty-One  Years. 


The  value  of  the  recoverable  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  produced  at  mines  in  California  in  1913, 
according  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was 
326,812.489,  compared  with  S26.3S3.946  in  1912.'  Ex- 
cept in  zinc  there  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of  all 
these  metals,  although  the  tonnage  from  deep  mines 
showed  a  decline  and  there  were  fewer  mines  reporting 
production  than  in  1912. 

The  mine  production  of  gold  in  1913  was  320,406,958 
— S693.4S0  more  than  in  1912.  The  deep  mines  of  the 
state  produced  311,570.781,  an  increase  over  the  year 
previous  of  half  a  million  dollars.  The  placer  mines 
produced  38,836,177  in  gold,  an  increase  of  3190,514. 
This  output  of  gold  in  California  was  the  largest  in 
thirty-one  vears.  Only  three  times  in  forty-nine  years 
has  the  gold  output  exceeded  S20.000.000,  and  if  the 
vear  1SS3  is  excluded,  the  gold  output  in  1913  was 
higher  than  it  has  been  since  1864.  The  gold  is  now 
derived  from  extensive  operations  rather  than  from  ef- 
forts of  individuals  or  numerous  small  enterprises. 
Some  of  the  deeper  quartz  mines  are  working  as  good 
ore  at  vertical  depths  of  3000  to  nearly  4000  feet  as 
was  found  near  the  surface.  The  dredgers  are  now 
producing  91.56  per  cent  of  the  placer  gold  from 
ground  which  was  formerly  considered  worthless  for 
mining,  as  being  too  poor  in  gold,  having  no  ''fall"  or 
no  drainage,  and  on  which  water  could  not  be  used 
advantageously  on  any  scale  under  the  old  systems  of 
gravel  mining.  There  are  now  sixty-three  dredgers 
in  operation  in  California,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
operations  with  these  machines  in  the  state  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  dredge  gold  output  has  reached  a  total 
of  S65. 505,485.  There  were  410  deep  mines  reporting 
production  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  122  compared  with 
1912. 

The  production  of  silver  at  mines  in  California  in 
1913  was  1.37S.399  fine  ounces,  valued  at  3832.553,  an 
increase  of  78,263  fine  ounces.  Shasta  County,  as  usual, 
was  the  largest  producer  of  silver,  making  an  output 
valued  at  3426.203.  The  recoverable  copper  obtained 
from  California  ores  in  1913  amounted  to  34,575,007 
pounds,  valued  at  S5.359.126.  a  decrease  of  3160,400  in 
value  compared  with  1912.  The  decrease  in  value  is 
due  to  the  lower  price  of  copper  in  1913.  The  largest 
production  came  from  Shasta  County,  which  produced 
ore  valued  at  S4.191.S66.  The  two  largest  deep-mine 
gold  camps  are  Grass  Valley  (including  Nevada  City  i. 
in  Nevada  County,  and  Jackson  (including  Sutter 
Creek),  in  Amador  County,  and  it  is  due  to  these  two 
camps  that  the  counties  of  Nevada  and  Amador  ranked 
first  and  second  respectively  in  1913  in  gold  production. 
The  Jackson  district  yielded  52.117.962  in  gold.  The 
Grass  Valley  district  yielded  $2,830,661  in  gold.  Three 
other  counties  had  a  production  of  more  than  32,000.000 
in  gold — Sacramento,  $2,503,633:  Yuba.  32.491.505; 
and  Butte.  32,269,849.  These  three  counties  owe  their 
large  production  of  gold  to  the  dredging  industry,  from 
which  the  bulk  of  their  gold  is  derived.  The  most  pro- 
ductive metal  camp  in  the  state  in  1913  was  Kennett,  in 
Shasta  County,  where  the  largest  smelter  in  California 
is  situated.  The  total  output  at  Kennett  was  2S0.657 
tons  of  ore  containing  recoverable  values  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper  amounting  to  33.716.430,  or  313.24  a 

ton. 

■■■  

No  brushes  are  ever  made  of  camel's  hair,  yet  they 
are  asked  for  daily  and  sold  as  such.  There  are  very 
many  kinds  of  hair  used  in  the  making  of  "camel's- 
hair"  brushes,  such  as  bear.  fox.  rabbit,  squirrel,  etc.. 
and.  indeed,  one  authority  states  that  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sorts  of  brushes  are  known  as  "camels-hair" 
brushes,  but  there  is  only  one  definition  accepted  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade — "camels-hair"  brushes 
made  from  squirrel  tails,  these  being  the  best  and  most 
expensive.  Real  camel's  hair  is  absolutely  useless  for 
making  brushes,  and  resembles  soft  tow  of  a  yellow- 
brownish  color:  the  mane  of  a  camel  is  the  only  part 
which  could  be  used,  and  possibly  a  dozen  brushes  could 
be  made  from  one  mane.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  only  two  specimens  of  brushes  made  from  the 
actual  hair  of  a  camel  in  existence.  The  reason  for 
the  term  "camel's  hair"  is  the  fact  that  a  man  named 
"Camel"  was  the  first  one  to  make  these  finer  kinds  of 
brushes. 


Lieutenant-General  Nicholas  Yanushkevi 
newly  appointed  Russian  chief  of  the  general  staff,  was 
formerly  director  of  the  staff  college,  and  is  credited 
with  great  administrative  qualities.  Born  in  1868,  he 
is  one  of  the  youngest  generals  in  the  Russian  army. 
He  has  yet  to  gain  a  reputation  in  the  field,  but  his 
position  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  makes  him  the 
brain  of  the  Russian  army. 

Count  Mensdoff,  late  Austrian  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  England,  was  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
foreign  diplomat  in  that  country.  He  made  his  ac- 
quaintance with  London  and  its  multiform  society  in 
1889.  when  he  joined  the  ambassadorial  staff  as  an  at- 
tache. Ten  years  ago  he  became  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary. He  enjoyed  in  special  degree  the  personal  favor 
of  King  Edward,  with  whom  he  was  related  by  distant 
familv  ties. 


; 


H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  who  has  just  returned  from 
long  stay  abroad,  has  probably  more  decorations  than 
any  other  American  author.  His  latest  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
the  Orders  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  and  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  bring 
Goldoni  to  the  attention  of  Americans.  This  last  dis- 
tinction corresponds  to  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  received  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Chatfield- 
Taylor  from  the  French  government  in  recognition  of 
his  biography  of  Moliere. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bruen,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Belvidere.  New  Jersey,  who  has  taught 
Sunday-school  for  eighty  years,  holds  the  world's  rec- 
ord, so  far  as  known,  for  continuous  service  in  this 
field.  She  began  the  work  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  is 
at  her  post  every  Sunday.  Since  public  schools  were 
not  numerous  in  her  youth,  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
had  to  begin  usually  with  the  alphabet.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Chautauqua  institution  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  she  has  been  almost  every  year  a  keenly  inter- 
ested attendant  on  lectures  there. 

William  C.  de  Lanoy.  just  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  position  of  director  of  the  new  bureau  of  war 
risk  insurance,  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  De 
Lanoy  &  De  Lanov.  New  York,  and  his  name  has  been 
known  in  insurance  circles  for  thirty-  years.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  new  head  of  the  bureau  to  devise  wit] 
the  aid  of  the  advisory  board  a  form  of  government 
policy  for  war  risks,  fix  the  rates,  and  provide  a  busi- 
,  ness  method.  The  bureau  will  have  to  be  built  fron 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Mr.  de  Lanoy  is  independent 
in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  several  insurance  asso- 
ciations. 

General  Joseph  Gallieni,  in  whose  hands  the  defense 
of  Paris  has  been  placed,  may  be  called  the  Kitchener 
of  France.     He  is  reticent  and  reserved  to  the  poir 
of  taciturnity.     Although  little  known  in  this  countr 
General  Gallieni  bears  a  reputation  in  Europe  equale 
by  few  military  leaders.    General  Gallieni  is  now  sixtj 
five  years  old.     His  parents  were  Italians  and  his  wif 
is  an  Italian.     He  is,  like  Joffre  and  Pau,  a  veterar 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.     In  recent  years,   how- 
ever, his  work  as  a  soldier  has  been  done  in  the  French 
colonies.    His  great  achievement  was  the  conquest  and 
pacification  of  Madagascar,  though  before  that  he  cam- 
paigned for  nearly  twenty  years  in  Cochin  China.    Ten 
years   of    his    life    were    given   by    Gallieni    conquering 
Madagascar  and  transforming  the  formerly  barbarous 
island  kingdom  into  a  civilized  and  rich  self-supporting 
dependency  of  France. 

Marquis  di  San  Giuliano.  Italian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  credited  with  some  writers  with  having  pre- 
vented Italy  from  taking  parfin  the  European  war.  is 
a  Sicilian  nobleman  of  Norman  descent,  with  a  con- 
sistent hatred  of  Austria,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Italy  was  supposedly  Austria's  friend.  He  has  lived 
sixtv-one  vears.  more  than  half  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  public  life.  First,  under  secretary  in  the 
ministry  of  agriculture,  he  was  transferred  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity  to  the  foreign  office.  In  1899  he  was 
made  postmaster-general,  a  position  that  seems  to  have 
been  little  to  his  liking.  In  1905.  however,  he  gained 
the  post  be  long  had  sought  and  became  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  spent  much  time  in  the  LTnited 
States  in  1904.  attending  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  St.  Louis  as  president  of  the  Italian  delegation.  As 
a  result  of  the  Italian-Turkish  war  the  King  of  Italy 
created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Annunciation. 
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TEA  FROM   CHINA. 


Its  Growth    and  Preparation 
Plant. 


the  Home  of  the 


From  A.  D.  350  to  1838,  China  tea,  and 
China  tea  alone,  was  recognized  as  the  article 
of  commerce  known  as  tea  and  China  has 
been  the  fountain  head  whence  the  tea  culture 
has  spread  to  other  countries.  Even  at  the 
present  day  by  far  the  most  highly  prized 
and  the  highest  priced  teas  from  India  and 
Ceylon  are  produced  from  plants  of  Chinese 
origin    (says    the   National   Record   of  China). 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  about  it, 
a  large  majority  of  people  are  still  posssessed 
of  the  idea  that  black  and  green  teas  come 
from  distinct  varieties  of  plants.  For  a  time 
there  may  have  been  some  reason  for  enter- 
taining this  view  because  originally  black  tea 
alone  was  exported,  grown  in  Kwangtung  and 
the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  province  of 
Fukien,  and  shipped  from  the  one  port  of 
Canton.  Subsequently,  when  green  tea  be- 
came an  article  of  foreign  trade,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  new  departure  was  grown 
and     manufactured     in     the     more     northern 


provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Anhwei.  To  the 
black  teas  botanists  gave  the  scientific  name 
of  Thea  bohea  because  largely  grown  on  the 
range  of  hills  of  that  name  in  Fukien.  The 
latter  was  designated  Thea  vividis  from  the 
comparative  greenness  of  its  leaf.  But  the 
plants  have  now  long  been  known  to  be  of 
one  and  the  same  description,  though  Chi- 
nese rarely  make  both  kinds  of  tea,  black 
and  green,  in  the  same  district.  An  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  may  be  found  in  the 
province   of   Chekiang. 

The  Chinese,  as  is  well  known,  do  not 
drink  colored  green  teas,  but  only  the  sun- 
dried  article,  and  are  said  to  express  sur- 
prise that  civilized  nations  should  so  unneces- 
sarily go  out  of  their  way  to  take  the  faked 
when  the  pure,  genuine,  and  unadulterated 
article  is  at  their  disposal,  and  as  often  as 
not  at   a  lower  price. 

Tea  is  grown  in  China  in  an  absolutely 
different  way  from  that  which  obtains  in  the 
other  great  producing  countries — India,  Cey- 
lon, or  Java.  In  these  countries  large  planta- 
tions are  to  be  seen  covering  many  acres  of 
carefully  tended  cultivated  plants,  under  one 
management.     The  produce  of  each   estate  is 


manufactured  into  the  trade  article  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  busy  work  goes  on  uninter- 
ruptedly for  ten  or  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
In  China  there  are  few  plantations  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  plant  is  grown  for  the  most 
part  on  the  slopes  or  at  the  bases  of  low  hills. 
at  nothing  like  the  mountain  heights  of  Assam 
or  Darjiling  in  India  or  Ceylon,  where  tea 
is  cultivated  at  elevations  of  1000  to  7000 
feet;  but  very  largely  in  small  patches 
around  and  often  actually  in  the  gardens  of 
the  endless  farmsteads,  where  the  drainage  is 
quick  and  the  necessary  moisture  unfailing. 
The  small  tea  patch  is  the  farmer's  heritage. 
In  some  few  districts,  where  population  is 
sparse,  labor  is  imported  from  a  distance,  but 
as  the  picking  lasts  little  over  a  fortnight 
that  distance  can  not  be  great.  As  a  rule  the 
picking  is  confined  to  members  of  the  farmer's 
entourage,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  sun- 
drying  of  the  leaf  is  performed  in  the  imme- 
diate  neighborhood   of  the  hamlet. 

The  young  leaves  gathered  early  in  the 
spring  are  white  or  very  light  yellow  velvety 
tipped  teas  with  no  fragrance,  little  or  no 
flavor  except  what  one  would  imagine  a  de- 
coction of  straw  to  taste  like,  and  are  unfer- 


mented.  These  teas  are  made  from  the 
earliest  buds  in  the  Packlum,  Chingtoo,  and 
Panyong  districts  of  Fukien,  and  the  annual 
yield  varies  between  6000  and  10,000  chests, 
Persia  being  the  chief  purchaser.  These  teas 
are  picked  at  least  a  month  before  general 
picking  commences,  command  what  are  none 
other  than  fancy  prices.  $200  to  $400  per 
picul,  and  are  usually  made  to  order. 

This  picking  over,  the  general  picking  com- 
mences, and  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  car- 
ried on  with  any  reasonable  regard  to  future 
supplies.  The  aim  of  the  native  would  seem 
to  be  to  get,  and  to  get  immediately,  as  much 
leaf  off  the  tea  shrub  as  he  can.  There  is 
none  of  the  science  of  picking  which  obtains 
in  India.  In  China  the  leaves  are  stripped 
off  wholesale  with  any  amount  of  stalk  at- 
tached. In  India  due  regard  is  taken  that 
the  lowest  leaf  in  a  "flush"  or  shoot  should  be 
so  nipped  off  as  to  leave  the  bud  in  its  axil 
uninjured  on  the  branch,  as  from  it  the  next 
flush  will  then  develop  and  the  supply  so  be 
continued. 

China  teas  for  foreign  consumption  are  pre- 
pared entirely  by  hand,  and  not  by  machinery, 
as   in   India  and   Ceylon. 


$100,000,000 

NEW  YORK  CITY  6  PER  CENT  REVENUE  BONDS 
AND  CORPORATE  STOCK  NOTES 


$57,000,000  6 
$18,000,000  6 
$25,000,000  6 


Maturing  as  follows : 

per  cent  corporate  stock  notes  due  September  1,  1915 
per  cent  revenue  bonds  due  September  1,  1916 
per  cent  revenue  bonds  due  September  1,  1917 

Price  100  and  accrued  interest 


These  three  issues  are  direct  obligations  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Exempt  from  all  taxation  in  New  York  State  except  for  State  purposes 


Interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on 
March  1st  and  September  1st 


Principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 

present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness  at  the  office  of  the 

Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Coupon  form  in  denominations  of  $500,  $1000,  $5000  and  $10,000 
Registered  form  in  denominations  of  $500  and  multiples  thereof  as  desired 
Coupon  and  registered  forms  interchangeble 


We  are  advised  that  these  bonds  and  notes  are  available  for  the  following  purposes : 

1— As    part    collateral    for    circulation,    under    the  Aldrich-Vreeland  act  of  May  30,  1908. 

2 — As  security  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  New  York  State. 

3 — As  an  investment  for  savings  banks  and  trustees  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere. 

A  syndicate  of  banks  and  trust  companies  of  New  York  City  has  purchased  these  bonds  from  the  city  at  par  and  accrued  interest.  A  large  part 
of  the  bonds  havin°-  been  withdrawn  from  sale  by  the  subscribing  banks  and  trust  companies,  we  offer  the  remainder,  on  their  behalf,  for  public  sub- 
scription at  the  cost  price. 

Subscription  books  will  be  closed  at  12  o'clock  noon,  Tuesday,  September  22,  1914,  or  earlier,  in  our  discretion,  without  notice.  The  right  is 
reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  applications,  and  also,  in  any  case,  to  award  a  smaller  amount  than  applied  for. 

Applications  for  bonds  should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  in  New  York  funds  of  $50  for  each  $1000  bond  applied  for.  The  balance  will  be 
payable  at  the  offices  of  the  undersigned.  Monday.  September  28th.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  amount  applied  for  be  allotted,  the  balance  of  the  deposit 
will   be   applied   toward   the   amount   remaining   to   be  paid. 


KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

New    York,    September    17,    1914. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

My  Love  and  I. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and — marry  the  wrong  woman, 
which  perhaps  is  only  a  variant  of  the  loss 
of  the  soul?  Alice  Brown  in  her  latest  novel 
tells  the  story  of  a  mesalliance,  and  inci- 
dentally reduces  material  success  to  the  dross 
that  it  is  in  comparison  with  domestic  for- 
tune. 

Her  novel  is  in  the  autobiographical  form. 
Martin  Redfield,  stable  boy  in  Trinidad,  meets 
a  cultivated  Englishman  who  adopts  him  and 
teaches  him.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  Mar- 
tin takes  up  newspaper  work  and  discovers  a 
prolific  vein  in  his  ability  to  write  stories 
of  Italian  life  in  America.  Then  he  meets 
Mildred,  who  is  lovely,  calm,  and  cool,  and  in 
the  passion  of  his  infatuation  he  marries  her. 

It  takes  Martin  a  long  time  to  explore  Mil- 
dred, to  discover  that  she  is  utterly  heartless, 
calculating,  and  selfish,  bent  upon  nothing  but 
ease  and  social  advantages,  and  wholly  un- 
scrupulous in  her  methods  to  obtain  them. 
She  has  the  invincible  virginity  of  mind  that 
comes  only  from  self-absorption.  She  has  nei- 
ther passions  nor  impulses.  Martin's  income, 
large  as  it  is,  is  poured  into  the  bottomless 
ocean  of  her  worldly  ambitions. 

The  autobiographical  novel  is  hard  to  write, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  steer  wisely  be- 
tween reticence  and  revelation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  succeed  in  self-portraiture.  But 
here  the  success  is  nearly  perfect  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  loses  nothing  from  the 
fact  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  a  man  and 
that  the  artist  is  a  woman.  Martin  has  all 
the  virility  that  the  most  exacting  can  de- 
mand. His  literary  and  journalistic  associates 
are  real  men,  and  not  the  mercerized  pre- 
sentments that  so  often  follow  the  feminine 
touch.  If  there  is  over-characterization  any- 
where it  is  with  the  women,  and  not  with  the 
men.  Mildred  herself  we  all  know.  She 
lives  in  every  street.  But  Mary,  who  keeps 
the  boarding-house,  the  friend  of  every  hu- 
man being  who  needs  a  friend,  Mary  with 
her  insatiable  maternity,  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  so  perhaps  does  Ellen 
Tracy.  Martin  looks  over  the  prison  walls 
of  his  marriage  and  sees  the  Eden  that  might 
have  been  his  had  he  known  in  time  the 
worthlessness  and  the  deceptiveness  of  the 
beauty  that  bewitched  his  boyish  fancy. 

The  author  has  written  a  compelling  story, 
one  that  is  full  of  dignity  and  truth  and 
that  subtly  calls  forth  and  displays  the  nobili- 
ties of  human  nature  that  respond  to  suffer- 
ing. 

My  Love  and  I.  By  Alice  Brown  (Martin  Red- 
field).     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


The  Philippines. 

The  number  of  those  who  wish  to  com- 
municate "the  facts"  about  the  Philippines 
is  now  a  large  and  increasing  one,  and  they 
all  suggest  the  inference  that  these  precious 
facts  are  to  be  found  only  in  their  own  pages, 
all  other  pages  being  prejudiced,  or  unin- 
formed, or  apocryphal.  Now  we  have  Mr. 
Carl  Crow,  who  says  that  every  American 
ought  to  know  (1)  Have  the  Philippines  bene- 
fited by  American  control  ?  (2)  Are  the  Fili- 
pinos ready  for  self-government?  (3)  What 
is  the  real  conditions  of  the  Islands  with 
respect  to  education,  politics,  religion,  indus- 
trial development,  etc.  ?  (4)  What  is  ,  our 
duty  to  the  people  of  the  Islands  and  how 
can  we  best  fulfill  it  ?  The  Filipinos,  says 
Mr.  Crow,  are  not  ready  for  self-government. 
Probably  this  is  true  enough,  since  there  are 
very  few  even  among  white  people  who  have 
ever  made  anything  but  a  hideous  mess  of  the 
same  undertaking — as  witness  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  present  moment — but  we  rather 
imagine  that  Mr.  Crow  could  go  anywhere  on 
earth  and  use  pretty  much  the  same  methods 
to  pretty  much  the  same  result.  The  rest  of 
the  book  is  a  general  survey  of  conditions 
throughout  the  Islands,  a  survey  that  is  both 
superficial  and  narrow-angled,  but  that  none 
the  less  contrives  to  be  interesting.  To  read 
other  books  about  the  Philippines  and  to  neg- 
lect this  one  would  be  a  mistake. 

America  and  the  Philippines.  By  Carl  Crow. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;    $2    net. 


"Broken  Music." 
This  story,  notable  as  it  is,  leaves  us  with 
a  certain  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  Its  central 
theme  is  a  moral  one,  but  we  feel  that  the 
hero  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  man  on  the  last 
page  as  he  was  on  the  first,  nor  are  we  al- 
lowed any  assurance  that  his  shattered  ideals 
will  be  restored.  Jean,  Baron  D'Ucelles,  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  French  provinces  and 
his  highest  ideal  is  that  he  may  devote  his 
musical  ;;  cuius  in  the  service  of  religion. 
1  hen  comes  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  of 
course  his  piety  melts  away  like  a  snowball 
in  h-H,  He  finds  favor  in  true  Gallic  fash- 
ion from  ;rrc.-ii  actresses  and  singers,  and  he 
pays  the  price  in  alternate  ecstasies  and  peni- 
tcn  es.  Then  the  little  singer,  Margot,  comes 
in  t  his  life,  Hiving  to  him  the  whole  pas- 
sif  ite  worship  of  her  nature,  selling  her  fur- 
to  support  him  when  he  is  ill,  living 
no  other  thought  than  service  and  sur- 
And    when    he   parts    from    Margot, 


cruelly  and  needlessly,  he  says:  "Something 
has  made  a  new  man  of  me  tonight,  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  this  new  man  will  make  a 
little  music.  Man  Dieu !  broken  music,  per- 
haps, but  one  can  not  have  everything  com- 
plete !  At  the  bottom  of  all  music  I  find  that 
there  is  grief."  The  most  salutary  grief  that 
could  happen  to  Jean  would  be  a  thrashing 
of  the  same  kind  that  he  administers  to  the 
singing  teacher  who  has  attempted  Margot's 
corruption. 

The  story  is  notable  for  its  remarkable  de- 
piction of  musical  and  dramatic  life  in  Paris 
and  for  the  delicate  artistry  of  its  literary 
workmanship.  But  will  not  the  author  give 
us  a  sequel  that  shall  make  us  think  less 
harshly    of  Jean,   Baron   D'Ucelles? 

"Broken  Music."  By  Phyllis  Bottome.  Bos- 
ton :    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.35    net. 


The  Lay  Anthony. 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  tells  an  unusual  story  in 
an  unusual  way,  but  often  with  an  undue 
lack  of  reticence.  His  hero  is  a  young  boy 
who  is  painfully  anxious  to  conceal  from  his 
associates  the  fact  that  he  is  still — "in  the 
exact,  physical  aspect  of  the  word — pure." 
With  every  intention  to  remedy  this  reproach 
he  is  presently  restrained  by  his  sudden  pas- 
sion for  a  young  girl,  and  when  he  leaves 
home  he  carries  her  memory  as  a  sort  of 
protective  vision.  We  have  a  somewhat  too 
vivid  account  of  his  temptations,  and  then  the 
story  plunges  for  a  time  into  a  sort  of 
epic  tragedy  that  is  undeniably  good  work. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  reason  why  an  author 
should  not  take  off  his  gloves  when  he  be- 
lieves that  his  work  needs  naked  hands,  and 
so  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Hergesheimer 
has  certainly  taken  off  his  gloves  here.  And 
the  resulting  picture  has  many  artistic 
virtues. 

The   Lav    Anthony.      By   Joseph   Hergesheimer. 
New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1.25   net. 


Sunrise  Valley. 
We  may  wonder  if  the  author  ever  knew 
such  people  as  she  here  depicts  or  whether 
she  merely  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  such 
people.  She  tells  us  of  a  fashionable  girl 
of  New  York  who  by  the  death  of  her  father 
is  compelled  to  teach  school  in  the  country 
and  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  a  farm  house 
as  part  of  her  pay.  Expecting  to  find  her- 
self in  aboriginal  surroundings,  she  discovers 
that  her  hostess  is  a  lady  of  education  and 
refinement  and  that  the  son  of  her  hostess 
is  immaculately  irreproachable  in  manners 
and  bearing.  So  Blanche  learns  the  needed 
lesson  that  there  are  other  standards  than 
wealth  and  under  the  chastening  influences 
of  country  life  she  almost  ceases  to  be  silly. 
The  author  can  not  be  said  actually  to  wor- 
ship the  probabilities,  but  her  motives  are 
quite    beyond   praise. 

Sunrise    Valley.      By    Marion    Hill.       Boston : 
Small,    Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Anonymously  "They  Who  Question"  was 
published  September  3  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Coming  as  it  does  when  many  nations 
are  at  war,  with  the  consequent  untold  misery 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  it  seems  to 
voice  the  heartfelt  cry  of  people  the  world 
over.  For  "They  Who  Question"  is  con- 
cerned with  one  phase  of  the  problem  of 
physical  suffering,  particularly  that  which  is 
unmerited.  Why  does  a  just  God  allow  it — 
this  is  the  question  presented.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  author  of  "They  Who  Question"  is 
a   well-known   writer. 

The  Century  Company  published  September 
15  Samuel  Merwin's  new  book,  "The  Charmed 
Life  of  Miss  Austin."  The  scenes  are  set  on 
the  China  coast.  Miss  Austin  is  the  typical 
"nice"  American  girl  from  home  who  has 
many   unusual    adventures. 

"Germany  and  England,"  by  T.  A.  Cramb, 
M.  A.,  late  professor  of  history  at  Queen's 
College,  London,  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  This  book  was  written 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  in  view  of 
subsequent  events  it  has  an  enormous  and 
vital  interest — particularly  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  The  late  Professor  Cramb  was 
a  sincere  student  of  history.  He  grasped  the 
underlying  spirit  of  the  German  character  far 
better  than  the  majority  of  English-speaking 
people  ever  do. 

"Jehane  of  the  Forest"  (Lippincott)  is  a 
novel  with  much  of  the  charm  and  flavor  of 
Maurice  Hewlett's  earlier  works.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  near  Wales,  in 
the  dim  years  before  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
was  King  of  England.  The  story  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  woods  and  of  old  Eng- 
lish  chivalry. 

The  Putnams  recently  published  a  story 
entitled  "The  KiiiK  of  Alsander,"  by  }ames 
Elroy  Flecker,  author  of  "The  Golden  Jour- 
ney to  Samarkand."  It  is  a  tale  all  romance, 
a  tale  of  madmen,  kings,  scholars,  grocers, 
consuls  and  Jews;  a  tale  with  two  heroines, 
both  of  extreme  and  indescribable  beauty ; 
a  tale  of  the  South  and  of  sunshine,  wherein 
will    be    found    disguises,    mysteries,    conspira- 


cies,   fights,    at   least   one   good   whipping,    and 
plenty  of  blood  and  love  and  absurdity. 

Eleanor  Hallo  well  Abbott's  new  book, 
"Little  Eve  Edgarton,"  is  the  story  of  the 
unconventional  daughter  of  an  eccentric 
father,  and  of  what  happened  when  she  met 
a  very  conventional  young  man  in  a  fashion- 
able summer  hotel.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Crosby.  The  Century  Company  issued  "Little 
Eve    Edgarton"    September    15. 

James  Oppenheim's  "Songs  for  the  New 
Age"  is  a  collection  of  one  hundred  of  his 
latest  poems,  in  the  form  called  "poly- 
rhythmical,"  by  Clement  Richardson  Wood. 
The  book  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Century   Company. 

Reginald  Blunt's  new  book,  "In  Cheyne 
Walk  and  Thereabout"  (Lippincott),  tells  of 
a  district  which  has  been  the  home  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Steel  and 
Swift,  Turner,  Carlyle,  and  Whistler,  and  is 
rich  in  opportunities  for  such  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Blunt.  He  has  dwelt  at  length  on  equally 
interesting  but  less-known  people,  and  his 
account  of  Don  Sallero's  "Coffee  House,"  of 
Dr.  Dominiceti's  "Bath,"  and  on  the  "Physick 
Garden"  will  delight  all  those  who  love  the 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  old  London. 

"The  Dutch  East,"  by  J.  Macmillan  Brown, 
is  a  volume  describing  that  almost  unknown 
part  of  the  world  reached  by  voyaging  out- 
ward through  the  once  pirate-ridden  Archi- 
pelago of  Tears.  It  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will  publish  on  Novem- 
ber 6  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  "Bartlett's 
Familiar  Quotations."  The  new  tenth  edi- 
tion is  edited  by  Nathan.  Haskell  Dole. 
"Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations"  has  long 
been  the  accepted  authority.  Revised  and 
enlarged,  it  now  includes  quotations  from 
nearly  200  of  the  more  important  writers  of 
the  last  few  decades,  not  included  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  among  them  Stevenson,  Swin- 
burne,  Kipling,   and  Mark  Twain. 

Jack  London's  new  sea  story,  "The  Mutiny 
of  the  Elsinore,"  was  published  September  9 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  This  is  in  a 
way  reminiscent  of  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  pro- 
nounced, in  fact,  even  more  stirring  by  some 
of  those  who  have  read  advance  copies  of  it. 

A  new  book  bearing  greatly  on  the  Euro- 
pean situation  has  just  been  secured  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  will  be  published 
this  fall.  It  is  entitled  "Sea,  Land,  and  Air 
Strategy,"  by  Colonel  Sir  George  Aston,  K.  C. 
B.  The  author  is  an  officer  of  the  Marine 
Artillery  and  has  been  a  professor  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College  and  director  of  the  Staff 
College   of   England's  war   machine. 

The  second  and  final  volume  of  "George 
the  Third  and  Charles  Fox,"  from  the  pen 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
is  in  preparation  and  will  appear  shortly.  It 
brings  to  a  close  the  series  of  six  volumes  of 
which  the  first  four  are  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  The  forthcoming  volume 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  had  a 
bearing  upon  the  struggle  in  America ;  and  it 
tells  the  story  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene 
and  the  war  in  the  Carolinas,  of  Dr.  Franklin 
and  John  Adams  in  Paris,  and  the  campaign 
of  Yorktown.  It  will  be  published  by  Long- 
mans,  Green  &  Co. 

Ernest  W.  Hornung,  the  author  of  "Raffles" 
and  "The  Amateur  Cracksman,"  is  a  brother- 
in-law    of   A.    Conan    Doyle. 
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Books  on  the 
European  Crisis 

THIRTY  YEARS:  Anglo  -  French  Reminis- 
cences, 187G-190G— Barclay $3.50 

HOW  FRANCE  IS  GOVERNED— Poincaire..  2.25 
IMPERIAL  GERMANY— Prince  von  Bulow..  3.75 

PAN-GERMANIJM— Usher 1.75 

CHANGING  RUSSIA— Graham 2.50 

ARMS  AND  INDUSTRY*— A  ngell 1.25 

And  many  others  not  enumerated  here. 

Books  mentioned  on  this  page  of  the  Argonaut 
can  be  procured  here.  Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Books  "Worth  While  on  the  European  Crisis. 

The  following  books,  covering  every  phase 
of  the  European  question,  are  sold  at  leading 
book  stores : 

"The  Memoirs  of  Francesco  Crispi,"  edited 
by  Thomas  Palamenghi-Crispi.  3  vols.  George 
H.  Doran   Company;   $10.50. 

"The  Borderland  of  Czar  and  Kaiser,"  by 
Poultney   Bigelow.     Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 

"Poland  of  Today  and  Yesterday,"  by 
Nevin  O.  Winter.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. ;  $3.     ' 

"Thirty  Years :  Anglo-French  Reminis- 
cences, 1876-1906,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  ;  $3.50. 

"England  and  the  Orleans  Monarchy,"  by 
Major  John  Hall.    E.  P.  Duttoii  &  Co. ;  $4. 

"Common  Sense  in  Foreign  Policy,"  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25. 

"England  Invaded,"  by  Edward  Ford  and 
Gordon  Home.     Macmillan  Company  ;  $2. 

"A  History  of  England  and  Greater 
Britain,"  by  Arthur  Lyon  Cross.  Macmillan 
Company  ;    $2.50. 

"The  Day  of  the  Saxon,"  by  General  Homer 
Lea.     Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.80. 

"The  Passing  of  Empire,"  by  H.  Fielding- 
Hall.     Macmillan   Company;   $2.50. 

"When  William  Came,"  by  H.  H.  Munroe. 
John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 

"How  France  Is  Governed,"  by  Raymond 
Poincare.     McBride,  Nast  &  Co. ;  $2.25. 

"France  Under  the  Republic,"  by  Jean 
Charlemagne  Bracq.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ; 
$1.50. 

"France  from  Behind  the  Veil,"  by  Paul 
Vassili.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $3.75. 


"Source  Problems  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," by  Fred  Morrow  Fling  and  Helen 
Dresser  Fling.     Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.10. 

"German  Sea-Power,"  by  Archibald  S.  Hurd 
and  Henry  Castle.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$3.25. 

"History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Lib- 
erty," by  Poultney  Bigelow.  4  vols.  Harper 
&   Brothers;    $10.50. 

"Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  by  F.  Bern- 
hardi.     Longmans,   Green  &  Co. ;   $3. 

"Germany  and  the  German  Emperor,"  by 
G.  H.  Perris.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. ;  $3. 

"Men  Around  the  Kaiser,"  by  Frederick  W. 
Wile.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  ;  $1.75. 

"Imperial  Germany,"  by  Prince  Bernhard 
von  Biilow.     Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $3. 

"The  German  Emperor  and  the  Peace  of 
the  World,"  by  Alfred  H.  Fried.  George  H. 
Doran  Company;  $2. 

"Germany,"  by  A.  W.  Holland.  Macmillan 
Company ;   $2. 

"Monarchical  Socialism  in  Germany,"  by 
Elmer  Roberts.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons ; 
$1.25. 

"Pan-Germanism,"  by  Roland  G.  Usher. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 

"Austria :  Her  People  and  Their  Home 
Lands,"  by  James  Baker.  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $6.50. 

"Hungary :    Its    History    and    Revolutions."    j 
Macmillan    Company ;    $1. 

"Hungary's   Fight   for  National   Existence," 
by  Baron  Ladislas  Hengelmiiller  von  Henger-    ! 
var.     Macmillan   Company;   $3.25. 

"The  Hapsburg  Monarchy,"  by  Henry  Wick- 
ham    Steed.      Charles    Scribner's    Sons ;    $2.50. 

"Italy  of  the  Italians,"  by  H.  Zimmern. 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons;   $1.50. 

"Cavour  and  the  Making  of  Modern  Italy," 
by  Pietro   Orsi.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ;   $1.50. 

"Italy's  War  for  a  Desert,"  by  Francis  Mc- 
Cullagh.     Browne  &  Howell  Company;   $2.75. 

"The  Servian  People  :  Their  Past  Glory  and 
Their  Destiny,"  by  Prince  Lazarovich-Hrebe- 
lianovich.  2  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons ; 
$5. 

"Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars,"  by  D.  J. 
Cassavetti.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ;  $3. 

"Czar  Ferdinand  and  His  People,"  by  John 
MacDonald.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company; 
$4. 

"The  Balkans,"  by  William  M.  Sloan. 
Eaton  &  Mains;   $1.50. 

"Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Russian  Court,"  by 
Count  Paul  Vassili.  John  Lane  Company ; 
$4.50. 

"Russia  and  the  Russians,"  by  H.  W.  Wil- 
liams.    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $1.50. 

"History  of  Russia,"  by  Vasilii  Osipovich 
Kluchevsky.  3  vols.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.*' 
$2.50. 

"Changing  Russia,"  by  Stephen  Graham. 
John  Lane  Company  ;  $2.50. 

"War  and  Waste,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co.;    $1.25. 

"The    Human  "Slaughter    House,"    by    Wil- 
helm    Lamszus.      Frederick    A.    Stokes    Com-    j 
pany  ;  50  cents. 

"The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-1913,"  by  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman.  Princeton  University  Press; 
$1. 

"Our  Navy,"  by  Archibald  Hurd.  Fred- 
erick Warne  &  Co. ;  50  cents. 

"Arms  and  Industry,"  by  Norman  Angell. 
G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 

"A    History   of    Diplomacy   in    fhe    Interna- 
tional    Development    of    Europe,"    by    David    I 
Jayne    Hill.      Vol.    III.      Longmans,    Green    & 
Co.;  $6. 

"The  Essentials  of  International  Public 
Law,"  by  Amos  S.  Hershey.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany ;  $3. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Ever  After. 
Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins  tells  a  story  of  a 
rich  young  girl  who  gives  play  to  her  benevo- 
lent instincts  by  establishing  a  sort  of  sum- 
mer home  for  indigent  artists  and  who  finds, 
of  course,  that  her  proteges  are  sadly  un- 
grateful. All  but  one,  and  him  she  marries. 
But  in  spite  of  her  generosity  Lucy  has  an 
inherited  streak  of  parsimony.  She  calcu- 
lates interest,  and  scales  the  waiter's  tip, 
which  proves  trying  to  her  spendthrift  artist 
husband.  Then  come  the  usual  marital  fric- 
tions, which  are  finally  lubricated  in  an  un- 
expected way,  but  we  may  admit  that  our 
sympathies  are  rather  with  Lucy.  The  story 
is  a  little  artificial  and  a  little  superficial,  but 
somehow  we  read  on  to  the  last  page. 

Ever  After.     By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins.     New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Light  Bringers,"  by  Mary  H.  Wade 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a  series  of 
short  biographies  of  men  and  women  who 
have  done  something  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter or  to  add  to  its  knowledge.  The  five 
biographies  comprised  in  the  present  volume 
are  devoted  to  Peary,  Clara  Barton,  the 
Wright  Brothers,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mar- 
coni, and  Amundsen.  The  book  is  intended 
for  young  people  and  is  brightly  and  at- 
tractively  written. 

"Nurses  for  Our  Neighbors,"  by  Alfred 
Worcester  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net),  is  a  history  of  nursing  both  here  and 
abroad.  But  it  is  something  more  than  a  his- 
tory. Dr.  Worcester  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
what  may  be  called  the  heart  interest  in 
nursing,  odious  as  that  phrase  is.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  care  of  the  sick  has  become  a 
matter  of  medical  intellect  to  the  exclusion 
of  love  and  the  sincere  desire  to  help.  It  is 
a  striking  presentation  and  one  that  can  leave 
few  of  its  readers  unmoved. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published 
"How  to  Play  Baseball,"  by  John  J.  McGraw, 
manager  of  the  champion  Giants.  He  says 
in  his  foreword,  "In  this  series  of  lesson 
talks  on  the  various  positions  on  a  ball  club 
I  shall  try  to  instruct  my  readers  the  same 
as  I  do  the  young  fellows  who  go  south  to 
Marlin,  Texas,  for  their  first  spring  practice 
with  the  Giants.  Only  I  shall  go  into  more 
detail,  endeavoring  to  show  the  boy  or  the 
young  man  how  he  can  become  a  good  ball- 
player if  he  has  the  physical  ability."  The 
author's  admirable  and  practical  advice  is  sus- 
tained by  a  number  of  unusually  good  illus- 
trations. 

Annie  Payson  Call  is  already  well  known 
for  her  books  on  what  may  be  called  the  New- 
Quietism,  books  that  have  probably  brought 
health  and  happiness  to  large  numbers.  Her 
eminently  sensible  gospel  is  that  of  peace,  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  and  a  refusal  to  react  to 
the  annoyance  and  provocations  of  life,  a  doc- 
trine that  seems  to  resemble  what  is  known 
as  New  Thought,  although  it  has  none  of  the 
eccentricities  and  vagaries  of  that  strange 
hash  of  philosophies  that  is  neither  new  nor 
thought.  Miss  Call's  latest  volume  is  entitled 
"How  to  Live  Quietly,"  and  it  may  con- 
fidently be  recommended  to  those  who  need 
its  sage  and  kindly  counsel.  It  is  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1  net. 

If  the  rural  school  shall  eventually  repay 
one  tithe  of  the  attention  now  being  given  to 
it  we  need  have  no  doubts  of  its  future  as 
a  place  of  light  and  leading.  The  day  when 
"anything  is  good  enough"  for  the  country 
has  evidently  passed,  and  without  laments. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  school  is  "The  Rural  School,"  by 
Horace  M.  Culter  and  Julia  M.  Stone  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.),  in'  which  the  authors 
seem  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  a  thor- 
oughness and  a  clarity  rarely  equaled  and 
never  surpassed.  The  teacher  who  makes  of 
this  work  his  vade  mecum  will  find  himself 
equipped  at  all  points.  It  may  be  said,  more- 
over, that  the  illustrations  actually  illustrate, 
a  virtue  rare  enough  in  books  of  this  kind. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Childhood  and 
Youth  Series  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company  is  "Natural  Educa- 
tion," by  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner  ($1  net). 
The  author  tells  how  she  educated  her  daugh- 
ter during  the  first  ten  years  of  her  life  so 
that  she  could  speak  several  languages  and 
write  for  periodicals  at  the  age  of  five.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  story  is  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  but  when  we  have  finished 
>t  we  feel  a  greater  admiration  for  the 
mother  than  for  the  daughter.  Moreover, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  whether  the  child's 
capacities  were  due  to  education  or  to 
heredity.  We  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Stoner 
try  her  methods  on  some  child  not  her  own. 
Of  course  there  is  the  usual  worship  of  the 
body  and  the  usual  oblivion  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  owes  its  greatest  debt  to  the 
physically  infirm,  but  that  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected at  a  time  when  the  world  has  reso- 
lutely closed  its  eyes  to  all  values  save  the 
physical. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Soldier's  Dream. 
Our    bugles    sang    truce,    for    the    night-cloud    had 
lowered, 
And    the    sentinel    stars    sat    their    watch    in    the 
sky; 
And    thousands    had    sunk    on    the    ground     over- 
powered, 
The  weary  to   sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw 
By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the 
slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  Vision  I  saw; 
And   thrice   ere   the   morning  I   dreamt   it   again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 
Far,    far    I   had    roamed  on  a  desolate  track: 

'Twas  Autumn, — arid  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me 
back. 

I   flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In    life's    morning    march,    when    my    bosom    was 
young; 
I  heard  my   own   mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers 
sung. 

Then    pledged     we    the    wine-cup,     and     fondly     I 
swore 
From    my   home   and   my   weeping   friends   never 
to   part; 
My  Httle  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And    my    wife    sobbed    aloud    in    her    fulness    of 
heart. 

"Stay,    stay    with    us! — rest! — thou    art    weary    and 

worn!" 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay; — 

But    sorrow    returned    with   the   dawning   of   morn, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 


The  Belfry  of  Bruges. 
In    the    market-place    of    Bruges    stands    the    belfry 

old  and  brown; 
Thrice    consumed     and     thrice     rebuilded,     still     it 

watches    o'er   the    town. 

As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking,   on  that  lofty 

tower    I    stood, 
And    the    world    threw    off    its    darkness,    like    the 

weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with   towns   and   hamlets   studded,    and   with 

streams    and   vapors    gray. 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast 

the    landscape    lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.  From  its  chim- 
neys, here  and  there, 

Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  van- 
ished,   ghost-like,    into   air. 

Not    a    sound    rose    from    the    city    at    that    early 

morning  hour, 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient 

tower. 

From    their    nests    beneath    the    rafters    sang    the 

swallows  wild  and  high 
And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping,  seemed  more 

distant  than  the  sky. 

Then  most  musical   and  solemn,   bringing  back  the 

olden  times, 
With    their    strange,    unearthly    changes,    rang   the 

melancholy  chimes. 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the 

nuns  sing  in  the  chcir; 
And    the    great    bell    tolled    among    them,    like    the 

chanting  of  a  friar. 

Visions    of    the   days   departed,    shadowy   phantoms 

filled   my   brain; 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the 

earth  again; 

All    the    Foresters    of    Flanders. — mighty    Baldwin 

Bras    de    Fer, 
Lyderick    du    Bucq    and    Cressy,    Philip,    Guy    de 

Dampierre. 

I   beheld  the  pageants  splendid  that  adorned  those 

days  of  old; 
Stately    dames,    like    queens    attended,    knights    who 

bore  the  Fleece  of  Gold; 

Lombard  and  Venetian   merchants  with   deep-laden 

argosies; 
Ministers    from    twenty    nations;    more    than    royal 

pomp  and  ease. 

I    beheld    proud    Maximilian,    kneeling    humbly    on 

the  ground; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with   her  hawk 

and  hound; 

And    her    lighted    bridal-chamber,     where    a    duke 

slept  with  the  queen, 
And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword 

unsheathed  between. 

I    beheld    the    Flemish    weavers,    with    Namur    and 

Juliers    bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle  of  the 

Spurs  of  Gold; 

Saw    the     fight    at     Minnewater,     saw     the    White 

Hoods    moving    west, 
Saw    great    Artevelde    victorious    scale    the    Golden 

Dragon's  nest. 

And    again    the    whiskered    Spaniard    all    the    land 

with   terror  smote; 
And    again    the    wild    alarum    sounded     from    the 

tocsin's   throat; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded   o'er   lagoon   and 

dike  of  sand, 
"I   am   Roland!    I    am    Roland!   there   is  victory   in 

the  land!" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.  The 
awakened    city's    roar 

Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into 
their    graves    once    more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes;  and,  before 
I   was  aware, 

Lo!  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun- 
illumined    square. 

— Henry   Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Unseen  Empire.  By  Atherton  Brownell. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25   net. 

"A  dramatic  story  of  peace,  done  in  the  form 
of   a   play." 

Party  Government  in  the  United  States  op 
America.  By  William  Milligan  Sloane.  New 
York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    $2  net. 

A  history  of  American  politics  and  an  expo- 
sition of  party   political   tendencies    in   practice. 

Mark  Tide  in  the  Backwoods.  By  Clarence 
B.  Kelland.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers'  SI 
net. 

A  story  of  adventure  for  boys. 

Captain  of  the  Cat's  Paw.  By  William  O. 
btoddard,  Jr.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1 
net. 

A   story    for   boys. 

Applied  Citv  Government.  By  Herman  G 
James,  J.  D.,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    75    cents. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  city  charter 
making. 

*TTHfr  ITAST     Invasion-       By     Donal    H.     Haines. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25  net. 

A  tale  of  the  supposed  invasion  of  the  United 
States. 

The  New  Clarion.     By  Will  N.  Harben.     New 
York:  Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The    Spring    Ladv.      By    Mary    Brecht    Pulver 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Insurgent      Mexico.       By      John      Reed.       New 
York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $1.50   net. 
"A    true   story   of  the   real    Mexico." 

The  Dutch  East.  By  J.  Macmillan  Brown. 
London:     Kegan     Paul,     Trench,     Trubner    S:    Co 

Ltd.;    $3.50   net. 

Sketches  and  pictures  in  a  little  known  field. 

^?HE,9H0I.CE    0F    LlFE-      By    Georgette    Leblanc 
(Mrs     Maurice    Maeterlinck).      New    York:    Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co.;   $1.25    net.' 
A  novel  with  a  meaning. 

The    Greatest    of    These.      By    Archibald    Mar- 
shall.     New   York:  Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

A    Knight    on    Wheels.      By    Ian    Hay.       Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Dons  of  the  Old  Pueblo.  By  Percival  T 
Cooney.      Chicago:    Rand,    McNally    &    Co.-    $135* 

net. 

A  love  tale  of  Old   California. 

The  Prince  of  Graostark.  By  George  Barr 
McCutcheon.       New    York:     Dodd,    Mead    &    Co  ; 

$1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

Psychology,  General  and  Applied.  By  Hugo 
Miinsterberg.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ; 
$1.75    net. 


Flame  of  Frost.     By  Alice  Jones.     New  York- 
D.   Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The     Wall     Between.       By     Ralph     D.     Paine. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

■<♦»- 

■Wrote  a  Book  as  a  Pleasure. 
Adam  W.  Kirkaldy,  now  a  sober  professor 
of  finance  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
England,  says  that  for  many  years,  from 
early  boyhood  in  fact,  his  interest  had  been 
connected  with  the  sea  and  ships  and  that 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  write  his  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  new  book,  "British  Ship- 
ping," just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
He  discusses  ownership  and  the  modifications 
caused  by  the  modern  tendency  to  combine ; 
and  explains  the  classification  and  registry 
of  shipping,  its  insurance  and  regulations. 
He  outlines  and  discusses  the  probable  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  in  conclusion  describes  the  leading 


ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  giving  the  port 
and  dock  regulations  and  customs  of  each  ■ 
valuable  appendices  taken  from  official  statis- 
tics at  Lloyd's  and  elsewhere;  give  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  from  British  ports  de- 
velopment of  business  passing  through  the 
Suez  Canal;  number  and  tonnage  of  com- 
panies ;  working  cf  some  cargo  steamship 
companies,  tables  of  distances  by  trade 
routes;  prices  and  values  of  fuel ;' fluctua- 
tions of  freights,  1S84-1913;  workings  of 
some   passenger  steamship   companies,   etc. 

«•*• 

In  a  book  issued  in  April,  1913,  Francis 
Gnerson,  born  in  England,  raised  on  the 
American  prairies,  and  proclaimed  in  the 
courts  of  Europe  as  a  musical  and  literary 
genius,  clearly  prophesied  war  as  part  of  the 
new  era  soon  to  appear.  After  warning 
against  the  "Teutonic  Juggernaut"  Mr.  Gner- 
son said  in  "The  Invincible  Alliance."  pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company;  "It  re- 
quires Anglo-demoniacal  effrontery  to  sug- 
gest disarmament  when  dealing  with  a  people 
like  the  Germans.  This  offrontery  comes  only 
from  ignorance  of  the  Bismarckian  ambition 
of  the  tendency  of  the  German  youth,  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Teutonic  race  of 
today.  ...  We  are  about  to  enter  a  phase 
of  existence  so  new,  so  strange,  so  fantas- 
tically paradoxical,  so  extravagantly  unhis- 
toncal,  so  ironically  bewildering  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  situation." 
As  to  the  final  outcome,  he  says:  "The  new 
era  will  bring  with  it  a  spiritual  renaissance, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Ai.glo- American  people." 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has  secured 
for  fall  publication  a  novel  dealing  with  early 
life  in  the  Middle  West  which  is  said  to  be 
not  only  deeply  interesting,  but  historically 
valuable.  The  manuscript  was  sent  from  New 
York  City,  but  only  after  the  publishers  had 
been  warned  that  the  authorship  would  not 
be  disclosed  and  the  promise  extracted  from 
them  that  they  would  make  no  effort  to  dis- 
cover who  wrote  it.  This  demand,  which 
was  acceded  to  after  proper  investigation, 
seems  to  carry  anonymity  to  the  extreme 
limit.  The  title  of  the  new  novel  is  "In  My 
Youth,"  which  would  indicate  that  the  story 
must  be  something  along-  autobiographical 
lines. 


Few  people  are  aware  that  William  Allen 
Butler,  creator  of  the  famous  Flora  McFlim- 
sey  of  "Nothing  to  Wear,"  wrote  stories  and 
much  delightful  verse  for  children,  for  it  has 
usually  appeared  anonymously  in  newspapers 
and  primers.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  per- 
haps the  most  charming  of  these  stones,  "The 
Animal  Book,"  for  publication  this  fall.  It 
was  written  for  some  of  the  author's  own 
little  friends  and  after  his  death  was  found 
among  his   unpublished   papers. 


Students  of  heredity  will  find  subject  for 
thought  in  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  present  head  of  that  line,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  historic  house.  The  father  of 
the  founder  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  Karl 
of  Swabia,  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world  of  that  time  as  Karl  the  Quarrelsome, 
who  for  years  never  set  foot  in  his  own  capi- 
tal, leading  his  armies  all  over  Europe  in  wars 
of  his  own  making. 


William  Winter,  "the  Nestor  of  Dramatic 
Criticism,"  has  recently  finished  the  second 
series  of  "Shakespeare-on-the-Stage,"  to  be 
published  this  month.  It  is  a  masterly  addi- 
tion   to    his   writings. 
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"THE  PIRATES  OF    PENZANCE." 

And  still  the  wonder  grew !  How  did  he 
do  it?  Gilbert,  I  mean.  And  how  did  the 
two  do  it?  How  did  they  manage  to  blend 
in  so  ideal  a  union  text  and  melodies  that 
seem  to  emanate  from  one  comprehending 
brain?  Those  five  miracles! — "The  Mikado," 
"Pinafore,"  "Iolanthe."  "Patience,"  and  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance" !  One  can  not  pick 
and  choose  between  them,  they  are  all  so  en- 
chantingly  beautiful  and  so  enchantingly  bur- 
lesque in  spirit. 

In  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  one  con- 
tinually feels  the  playful  Gilbertian  satire 
making  havoc  of  the  old-time  opera  which 
prevailed  in  Gilbert's  day ;  "The  Bohemian 
Girl,"  for  instance,  and  as  there  is  no  spe- 
cial cult,  as  in  "Patience,"  or  public  body,  as 
in  "Pinafore"  or  "Iolanthe,"  under  fire,  we 
hand  ourselves  over  unreservedly  to  enjoying 
the  frank  burlesquing  of  opera  as  opera. 
There  is  the  pirate  chorus,  with  its  fearsome 
pirate  king,  alternately  swayed  by  the  most 
ruthless  and  the  most  tender  sentiments. 
There  is  the  youthful  hero,  literal  and  single- 
minded,  like  the  old  operatic  heroes  and  mar- 
velous])- innocent  as  to  the  beauty  status  of  his 
mature  Ruth.  There  are  the  numerous  daugh- 
ters of  the  Major-General — two  dozen  of 
them,  at  least — all  simultaneously  and  de- 
corously agitated  by  the  same  sentiments,  ex- 
cept Mabel.  Being  the  heroine,  she  is  dif- 
ferent. There  is  the  instantaneous  love  af- 
fair, the  conversion  of  the  indentured  pirate 
into  a  follower  of  the  queen's  colors,  and 
the  operatic  wars  between  legitimate  and  il- 
legitimate forces  so  deliciously  travestied  by 
introducing  a  band  of  trembling  policemen 
on   the   scene. 

Although  De  Wolf  Hopper's  presence  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  first  act  was  very  much 
missed  during  the  early-week  performances, 
the  company  this  week  is  individually  making 
a  rather  better  showing  in  the  matter  of 
burlesque  acting,  the  roles  seeming  to  hit  off 
their  special  aptitudes.  Jayne  Herbert,  for 
instance,  was  for  some  reason  less  heavily 
taxed  in  the  role  of  Ruth,  Frederick's  mature 
nursemaid.  Arthur  Cunningham  repeated  his 
feats  of  polysyllabic  dexterity  in  the  role  of 
the  Major-General,  which  is  the  best  thing  he 
does  in  the  line  of  Gilbertian  comedy.  That 
is  a  fine  stage  for  a  major-general,  that  first 
entry  of  the  numerously  offspringed  sire  of 
Mabel's  sisters,  and  Arthur  Cunningham  held 
dominance  of  the  scene  with  unusual  au- 
thority and  distinction.  And  here  I  should 
pause  to  warmly  commend  the  good  work  of 
the  stage  director  who  has  trained  company 
and  chorus  with  such  fine  thoroughness.  The 
chorus  that  supports  the  Major-General  in 
this  scene  has  no  slouch  of  a  task.  Gilbertian 
comedy  is  nothing  without  appreciation  and 
distinctness  on  the  part  of  both  players  and 
chorus.  We  are  frequently  forced  to  the  per- 
ception that  the  minor  players  in  long-run 
plays  only  half  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  And  while  I  don't  believe  that  all 
of  the  present  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  players 
understand  every  one  of  the  allusions  which 
include  satiric  mention  of  many  institutions 
and  customs  of  England  that  are  entirely  un- 
known to  us  Americans,  still  there  are  signs 
that  the  stage  director  saw  to  it  that  they 
understood  enough  to  approximate  a  general 
understanding  of  the  joke.  Hence  the  ab- 
sence of  meaningless  gabble.  The  chorus  has 
been  worked,  and  toiled,  and  sweated  over. 
Mo  doubt  of  it.  One  has  but  to  observe  the 
youngest  and  fluffiest  of  them  getting  their 
limber  tongues  around  the  Gilbertian  patter 
to  understand  how  much.  And  they  were  all, 
both  men  and  girls.  :t  highly  satisfactory  ac- 
cessory to  the  Major-General  in  that  rapid 
curio  among  patter  songs.  "I  am  the  very 
model    of    a    modern    major-general." 

Arthur  Aldridge,  with  bis  honest,  round 
British  face  and  equally  round  British  tones 
as  usual,  very  likable  and  thorough  in 
bis  work,  both  spoken  and  sung,  his  little 
weakness  concerning  pitch  having  for  the  time 
been  sternly  disciplined  out  of  sight — or, 
r.ither.  hearing.  There  is  another  sinner  in 
thi-  respect  in  the  company,  and,  curiously 
enough,  one  who,  like  Mr.  Aldridge,  is  also 
endowed  with  musical  perception  and  an  ex- 
t  mely  fine  voice.  Tin's  is  no  less  a  person 
t  n  the  dainty  little  soprano,  Idellc  Patter- 
so-*,  who  gave  a  very  pleasing  personation  of 
Mabel  this  week.  Like  the  Major-General, 
I    also    has    a   very    effective    stage    en- 


trance, in  which,  by  the  way,  the  mischiev- 
ous satire  on  grand  opera  shines  at  its 
brightest.  Every'  one  who  knows  the  opera 
remembers  with  delight  Gilbert's  naughty 
take-off  on  the  grand-operatic  carrying  of  one 
over-worked  word  through  pages  of  vocal 
pyrotechnics.  Thus  does  the  Major-General's 
fairest  daughter,  when  she  pours  forth  a 
volume  of  fioritura  on  the  simple  announce- 
ment. "Tis  Mabel."  And  Gilbert  showed  his 
usual  perspicacity  in  selecting  the  name 
Mabel,  generally  spelled  "Mable"  by  the  hon- 
est working-girl.  Miss  Patterson  quite  shone 
vocally  in  this  scene,  her  light,  pretty  voice 
shining  almost  brilliantly  in  the  roulades, 
staccatos,  and  trills  with  which  Mabel  di- 
versified her  simple  announcement.  Only  un- 
fortunately in  the  "Ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah" 
passage  her  amiable  little  weakness  concern- 
ing pitch  was  evident. 

Herbert  Waterous's  great,  tall  shape, 
alarmingly  tricked  out  in  the  high-booted 
splendors  of  the  pirate  king,  was  extremely 
effective  in  unison  with  his  big  booming 
voice  in  setting  before  our  delighted  eyes  a 
travesty  of  the  pirate  chief  of  high-colored 
fiction  and  romantic  opera. 

Although  Mr.  Willard's  guileless  blue  eyes 
and  schoolboy  expression  are  the  work,  not 
of  art,  but  nature,  they  consorted  rather 
humorously  with  his  broad  shoulders,  athletic 
build,  and  the  fearful  insignia  on  the  piratic 
flag  which  the  chief's  lieutenant  waved  with 
such    conscientious    particularity. 

We  were  rather  impatient  for  the  coming 
of  our  comedian,  who,  on  this  occasion,  not 
having  his  legs  curled  up  in  Ko-Ko  contor- 
tions, nor  his  back  bent  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's senile  infirmities,  showed  himself  full 
length  in  the  second  act  as  a  tall,  dark-blue 
column  of  constabulary  apprehension.  And 
here  is  another  scene,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  low  comedy  of  the  five  operas,  that  would 
almost  make  a  graven  image  laugh.  That 
chorus  of  "the  policeman's  lot"  has  sung  its 
way  over  the  round  world.  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
it  goes  without  saying,  does  it  up  in  fine 
shape,  the  chorus  playing  their  part  of  ro- 
bust echo  with  delightful  absurdity.  There 
again  training  told,  and  they  were  exact  in 
their  full-toned  ensemble  to  the  last  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  a  syllable.  As  I  regarded  the 
dejected  apprehension  written  upon  the  satur- 
nine countenance  of  the  tall  and  melancholy 
sergeant  I  suddenly  saw  in  the  mind's  eye 
another  shape  away  back  in  the  past,  filling 
that  same  role  in  different  spirit.  This  was 
a  jolly,  rotund,  full-paunched  personage,  who 
strutted  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  band  of 
dark-blue  braves,  twirling  his  club,  a  la 
drum  major,  and  throwing  out  his  chest  vic- 
toriously. This  was  the  conception  of  a 
player  whose  sergeant  had  more  vanity  than 
imagination.  What  a  diversity  of  types  one 
famous  role  can  leave  on  the  memory.  I 
should  think,  by  the  way,  that  a  comedian 
of  Mr.  Hopper's  enthusiasm  and  love  of  de- 
tail would  refresh  himself,  during  the  monot- 
ony of  a  long  run,  by  occasionally  varying 
his  personation.  It  might  be  hard  on  his 
associates,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  wouldn't 
be  at  all  bad  for  them  to  have  to  work  up  a 
little  flexibility  themselves,  and  simultane- 
ously exercise  their  benumbed  faculties  by 
escaping  week  about  from  the  monotony  of 
long-run  routine.  However,  Mr.  Hopper's 
gloomily  dignified  sergeant  was  funny  enough 
in  all  conscience,  and  kept  the  audience 
a-gurgling  like  the  enterprising  burglar  of 
whom  he  sung.  Mr,  Hopper  speaks  his  lines 
in  rich  cockney  dialect,  for  which,  by  the 
way,  he  built  up  a  nose  to  match,  and  when 
the  usual  speech  was  called  for,  that,  too, 
was  couched  in  purest  cockney.  It  was 
amusing,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  stage 
speeches,  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  and  enjoy- 
able as  a  long  stretch  of  De  Wolf  Hopper- 
isms,  extending  into  an  indefinite  and  loosely 
related  series  of  allusions,  like  the  gossiping 
detail  of  the  teller  of  the  tale  in  Mark  Twain's 
"Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras." 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  much  as  they  traves- 
tied its  more  foolish  manifestations,  never 
neglected  to  scatter  lyric  gems  of  sentiment 
throughout  their  operas.  They  are  all  so 
deliciously  sweet,  these  little  songs  of  love, 
or  the  more  grandiloquent  apostrophes,  such 
as  "Hail,  Poetry,  thou  heaven-born  maid." 
This  one  unquestionably  treads  on  the  heels 
of  grand  opera  in  unrallyin^  mood,  and  if 
every  one  could  glean  each  word  from  the 
lips  of  the  chorus,  which,  by  the  way,  even 
with  such  carefully  trained  people  as  these  is 
an  almost  impossible  feat,  they  would  realize 
it.  There  is  almost  musical  grandeur  in  the 
effect  when,  in  one  concerted  burst  of  glori- 
ous harmony  they  sing. 

Hail,    Sowing   fount  of  sentiment! 
Hail!    all    hail!    divine    emollient! 

In  contrast  to  such  numbers  as  this  are  the 
tenderly  reminiscent  song  of  Iolanthe  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  "None  shall  part  us" 
of  the  yomig  lovers,  and  the  "Sorry  her  lot" 
from  "Pinafore."  The  melodious  duct,  "Oh, 
leave  me  not  to  pine  alone."  with  its  charm- 
ing refrain,  "Fa,  la,  la,  In."  is  one  of  these 
that  the  ear  drinks  with  delight.  Mr.  Al- 
dridge's  piano  passages  are  sometimes  thrill- 
ingly  sweet,  although  he  is  rather  stingy  with 


them.  He  could  use  them  more  freely  in  this 
song,  but  both  he  and  Miss  Patterson  sang 
it  charmingly  to  hushed  and  appreciative 
listeners.  This  week  ends  the  season,  with 
"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  and  perhaps  we  will 
have  to  wait  long  years  for  another  revival 
before  we  again  hear  the  most  perfect  quin- 
tet of  comic  operas  ever  composed  in  the 
English-speaking   world. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Nothing  in  this  world  ever  remains  evenly 
good  or  evenly  bad.  We  seldom  realize  this, 
and  are  prone  to  think  conditions  as  we  found 
them  will  remain  static.  I  never  shall  forget 
my  amazement  when  I  first  discovered,  after  a 
prolonged  period  of  abstention  from  this  type 
of  entertainment,  that  vaudeville  had  risen  in 
quality,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  endure  three-fourths  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  one-fourth  that  was  worth  while.  As  a 
general  thing  every  number  on  the  programme 
is  good  of  its  kind,  and  even  if  it  is  not  your 
kind — or  you  had  thought  so — it  will  sur- 
prise  you  into   enjoying  yourself. 

This  week,  however,  the  Orpheum  bill  is 
like  old  times.  There  is  a  swarm  of  insects 
there,  some  of  whom  have  broken  prema- 
turely into  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  high- 
class  vaudeville.  These  ephemeras  buzz  in 
pairs,  and  their  buzzing  is  as  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot.  And  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  old  familiar  attitude  of 
enduring  the  three-fourths  for  the  sake  of 
one-fourth   of  the  bill. 

This  one-fourth  consists  of  the  Arnold 
Daly,  the  Hans  Kronold,  and  the  Jesse  Lasky 
act.  True,  the  Cole  and  Denahy  modern 
dance  act  is  a  good  one,  in  spite  of  the  pair 
of  dancers  lacking  in  individuality  and  dis- 
tinction, although  the  men  of  these  dancing 
pairs,  with  their  self-effacing  subordination  to 
the  charms  of  their  fair  partners,  bear  a  gen- 
eral  family  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  Jesse  L.  Lasky  act  begins  tamely,  and 
one  has  to  endure  some  mechanically  rattled 
dialogue,  during  which  the  wires  are  laid  for 
the  presentation  of  "The  Beauties,"  for  so 
this  musical  comedy  in  miniature  is  called. 
The  "beauty  seeker"  is  an  artist  in  need  of 
a  group  of  natural  types,  and  his  faithful 
henchman  captures  them  in  the  steerage  of 
a  European  liner,  so  that  our  first  view  of 
them  is  of  a  collection  of  clumsy  peasant 
wenches  in  native  dress.  However,  the  in- 
genious henchman  disarms  the  wrath  of  his 
patron  by  rigging  up  the  group  in  gorgeous, 
up-to-date  array,  and  although  the  ten  fair 
ones  could  not  be  called  beauties  except  by 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  still  as  they 
have  show-girl  figures  and  wear  handsome 
costumes  of  a  certain  uniformity,  except  for 
a  very  effective  divergence  of  color,  the  in- 
terest of  the  house  warmed  up  very  ap- 
preciably when  the  peacock  parade  of  trans- 
formed white-armed  and  white-necked  houris 
began.  That  was  really  the  objective  point 
of  the  whole  proposition.  It  wasn't  a  bad 
idea  at  all,  more  especially  as  the  selection  of 
the  girls  was  made  according  to  type,  which 
shed  some  extra  interest  on  the  affair.  And 
then,  Ziegfeld  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  public  still  enjoys  the  spectacle  of 
the  stately  show-girl  parade.  The  novelty  is 
gone,  but  fine-looking  girls  admittedly  ex- 
hibiting their  charms  in  fine  clothes  are  al- 
ways an  agreeable  sight.  Look  at  the  man- 
nequins trying  on  hats  in  a  show-window. 
They  can  draw  a  crowd  any  time.  They  did 
well  in  selecting  Mae  Busch  for  the  Ameri- 
can beauty.  She  is  decidedly  the  prettiest. 
Next  to  her  in  point  of  beauty  is  Gertrude 
Selph,  the  Russian ;  then  Carmen  Granada, 
the  Spaniard.  Thea  Thompson,  the  fair 
Swede,  should  also  be  classed  in  with  the 
extra  "lookers,"  although  she  needs  to  ac- 
quire that  air  of  profound  unconsciousness 
which  so  many  dazzling  beauties,  who  pass 
their  lives  through  a  lane  of  admiring  glances, 
so  miraculously  assume.  The  rest  are  right 
enough  as  to  face  and  very  good  as  to  figure. 

Hans  Kronold,  the  'cellist,  gives  an  inter- 
esting musical  number,  consisting  of  four  se- 
lections that  are  popular,  well-known,  and 
not  ashamed  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  high 
musical  society;  the  "Traumerei,"  for  in- 
stance. This  performer  shows  great  tech- 
nical skill  and  much  delicacy  x>f  effect  in  his 
selections,  and  exhibits  a  noticeably  sweet 
tone.  His  share  on  the  programme  was 
needed  and  appreciated,  music,  as  an  actual 
art,    being   not    otherwise   represented. 

Arnold  Daly  has  gone  back  on  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  this  week  and  taken  up  with  Ar- 
thur Schnitzler,  the  brilliant  Viennese  cynic. 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  presenting  to  our 
consideration  charming  women  and  men  of 
the  world  who  make  at  once  a  game  and  a 
business  of  love.  In  "Ask  No  Questions"  a 
lover  who  frankly  admits  to  a  quizzically 
sympathetic  friend  his  own  infidelities  to  his 
adored  mistress  expresses  a  deep  disbelief  in 
her  fidelity  to  himself.  His  friend  suggests 
solving  his  doubts  through  the  agency  of 
hypnotism,  but  the  doubting  lover  finally  dis- 
covers himself  unable  to  put  the  question. 
This  piece,  of  course,  was  written  for  a  totally 
different   public   with   totally   different   stand- 


ards. A  vaudeville  audience  likes  particu- 
larly to  see  replicas  of  itself  in  dramatically, 
or  sentimentally,  or  humorously  exaggerated 
pictures  of  the  life  it  lives.  Still  the  Schnitz- 
ler piece,  considering  this  fact,  goes  very  well, 
perhaps  because  the  playing  this  week  is  not 
of  so  polished  a  strain,  excellent  though  it  is, 
and  also  because  Mr.  Schnitzler  does  not  try 
to  tease,  and  entangle,  and  perplex  his  public. 
Doris  Mitchell  has  no  special  opportunity, 
as  during  the  majority  of  time  that  she  is 
visible  she  is  reclining  in  hypnotically  in- 
duced slumber.  Mr.  Daly  plays  the  role  of 
the  doubting  lover  with  persuasive  art  that 
yet  discloses  itself  too  plainly  to  be  art.  He 
would  do  well  if  he  could  reinforce  his  subtle 
technic  with  a  leaven  of  that  plain  sincerity 
which  constitutes  Mr.  Ray  Brown's  special 
asset.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Daly,  while  not  "playing  down" 
to  a  vaudeville  audience,  somewhat  over- 
stresses  his  more  obvious  effects  because  he 
is  addressing  a  vaudeville  audience.  But  he 
never  lays  things  on  thick,  always  remaining 
a  player  of  delicately  indicated  states  of  mind 
and  showing  admirably  in  "Ask  No  Ques- 
tions" the  half-comic  doubts,  fears,  and  hesi- 
tations of  the  lover  who 


Either    fears    his    fate    too    much 

Or    his   deserts    are  small, 
Who    fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win,   or  lose  it  all. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Louvain,  the  quaint  old  Belgian  city,  said 
to  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  fire  after 
falling  into  the  hands  of  German  soldiers, 
was,  before  the  rise  of  Brussels,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Brabant.  Local  tradition 
attributes  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
camp  at  this  spot  to  Julius  Cxsar,  but  the 
town  did  not  obtain  importance  until  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  became  a  place  of 
residence  for  the  Dukes  of  Brabant.  In  1356 
the  town  had  a  population  of  more  than 
50,000  and  was  prosperous  as  the  centre  of 
the  Belgian  woollen  trade.  The  famous  Hotel 
de  Ville,  saved  from  the  flames,  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  ornate  examples  of 
pointed  Gothic.  The  building  is  three  stories 
high,  each  story  with  ten  pointed  windows 
forming  the  facade  facing  the  square.  Above 
is  a  graceful  balustrate  with  a  lofty  roof 
rising  behind.  The  interior  contains  no  note- 
worthy features.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre 
was  opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  low  tower  to 
which  the  spire  was  never  added.  It  con- 
tained seven  chapels,  in  two  of  which  were 
paintings  by  Dierich  Bouts.  There  was  also 
an  ancient  tomb,  the  monument  of  Henry  I, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  who  died  in  1235. 


Richard  Wagner's  fondness  for  his  faithful 
dog  Peps  is  well  known.  At  the  time  when 
almost  all  the  musical  world  had  turned 
against  him,  he  would  sometimes,  in  his  walks 
with  the  dog,  declaim  aloud  against  his  foes. 
Then  the  dog  would  rush  backward  and  for- 
ward, barking  and  snapping,  as  if  helping  his 
master  to  defeat  his  enemies.  When  Wagner 
returned  home  from  an  excursion  to  some 
other  city  Peps  would  always  receive  a  present 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
"Peps  received  them  joyfully,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend  after  one  of  these  excursions.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  little  life  to  be  ended 
Wagner  scarcely  left  the  dying  dog's  s*<^— ■ 
He  even  put  off  two  days  an  important  jour- 
ney because  of  Peps's  illness  and  death.  He  ' 
writes  afterward  to  his  friend  Praeger  :  "He 
died  in  my  arms  on  the  night  of  the  ninth, 
passing  away  without  a  sound,  quietly  and 
peacefully.  On  the  morrow  we  buried  him 
in  the  garden  beside  the  house.  I  cried  much, 
and  since  then  I  have  felt  bitter  pain  and  < 
sorrow  for  the  dear  friend  of  the  past  thir- 
teen years." 

'  «■•» 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  self- 
sacrifice  by  the  well-to-do  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  is  furnished  by  the  work  of  the  Honor- 
able Albinia  Brodrick,  sister  of  Lord  Midle- 
ton,  in  building  Ballincoona,  the  hospital  at 
Caher  Daniel,  County  Kerry,  for  the  service 
of  Irish  peasants.  The  hospital,  which  was 
begun  under  her  direction  eight  years  ago, 
is  now  almost  completed.  During  the  eight 
years  Miss  Brodrick  has  led  a  life  of  self- 
denial  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work,  living 
in  a  cottage  on  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
saving  money  fey  undertaking  the  duties  of 
I  foreman  herself.  Miss  Brodrick's  devotion  to 
|  the  welfare  of  the  peasants  led  her  to  be- 
j  come  certificated  as  medical  and  surgical 
nurse  and  sanitary  inspector.  She  also  sold 
her  antique  furniture  and  her  beautiful  china 
and  jewelry,  devoting  the  proceeds  to  the 
!  work  she  has  at  heart.  Although  a  Protes- 
tant among  a  Roman  Catholic  community. 
Miss  Brodrick  is  regarded  with  much  affec- 
tion by  those  among  whom  she  lives. 


Gustav  Strube,  director  of  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  and  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  conduct  a 
new  orchestra  in  Worcester  next  season,  one 
rehearsal  programme  being  given  weekly  dur- 
;  ing  his  engagement  of  twenty  weeks. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Cabiria"  Opens  Sunday  at  the  Cort. 
"Cabiria,"  the  wonderful  photo-spectacle 
conies  to  the  Cort  Theatre  for  an  engagement 
of  a  single  week  commencing  on  Sunday 
night,  September  20,  with  matinees  daily.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  attraction  has  appeared  in 
San  Francisco  in  a  very  long  time  that  has 
created  wider  interest  and  caused  more  dis- 
cussion than  this  "historical  vision  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ,"  as  it  has  been 
called  by  its  author,  the  gifted  Italian  poet 
and  dramatist,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 
i  The  time  of  this  vast  photo-drama  is  when 
I  Rome  and  Carthage  were  engaged  in  that  ti- 
tanic struggle  which  resulted  in  the  final  su- 
premacy of  the  former,  and  was  followed  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
I  shortly  before  the  Christian  era  probably 
reached  the  apogee  of  its  greatness.  In  the 
film  an  attempt  is  made,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess, to  show  life  as  it  was  lived  in  those 
strenuous   times. 

!  The  producers  of  "Cabiria"  referred  to  re- 
liable historical  records  for  their  facts.  There 
iis  no  anachronism  in  the  picture.  Every  de- 
tail is  faultless.  For  scenic  splendor  nothing 
approaching  the  score  or  more  incidents  shown 
in  this  work  have  ever  been  projected  upon 
a  screen.  The  eruption  of  Mount  -Etna,  Han- 
nibal and  his  great  army  crossing  the  Alps, 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  camp  of  Syphax,  the  caravan  cross- 
ing the  desert  by  moonlight,  the  seige  of 
Cirta,  and  the  scenes  in  the  fearsome  temple 
of  Moloch,  are  realistic  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  fine  symphony  orchestra  and  chorus  of 
1  nixed  voices  add  greatly  to-  the  enjoyment 
of  the  entertainment  in  rendering  music  that 
las  been  expressly  composed  for  this  remark - 
ible  film  spectacle.  Matinees  are  to  be  given 
?very  day  at  2:20  o'clock,  and  a  popular  scale 
>f  prices  will  obtain. 
"A  Pair  of  Sixes"  follows. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  next  week  will  be  headed 

)y  the   delightful   little   comedienne,    Hermine 

Shone,    who    will    present    "The    Last    of    the 

Quakers,"    an    idyllic    comedy    in    one    act    by 

Hdgar  Allan  Woolf.     It  is  a  unique  combina- 

i   ion     of     modernism     and     Quakerism.      Miss 

>hone    as    Pamela    Roythorne    is    particularly 

I  lappy,  and  is  credited  with  making  the  most 

•mphatic  hit  of  her  career.     She  is  supported 

.Biy  an   admirable   little  company. 

£    The    Six    American    Dancers,    a    sextet    of 

tylish   steppers,    consisting  of   Estelle   Loven- 

ierg.    Adelaide    Lovenberg,     Evelyn    Ramsay, 

Villiam      Prucella,      Charles      Connor,      and 

i   "nomas  Neary,  will  appear  in  an  entirely  new 

J    ct  which  includes  a  most  unique  and  beauti- 

ul   series   of   dances   conceived   and   produced 

I  y  Mr.  Lovenberg.     One  of  the  chief  features 

vill   be    "Six    Periods    of   American    History," 

ach  being  represented   with  a   different   style 

f  dance   and   an  appropriate   costume.     They 

re:    "Indian,"   "First  White  Man,"   "Dutch," 

English,"    1850  and   1914.     Other  dances  in 

his  novelty  are  "The  Demure  Mademoiselle," 

The  Graceful  Grisettes,"  "The  Dancing  Hus- 

ars,"   and  "The   Little   Wooden    Soldiers." 

Ismed,  a  famous  Turkish  pianist,  who 
omes  direct  from  Constantinople,  is  a  sensa- 
ion  not  only  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  show- 
mn.  His  performance  will  be  found  very 
ntertaining  and  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Maurice  Burkhart  and  Elmore  White,  who 
tyle  themselves  "Home-Run  Hitters  in  the 
inging  League,"  certainly  know  how  to  put 
song  across  the  footlights,  as  well  as  how 
)  make  a  home  run  into  public  favor. 
Binns  and  Bert,  two  young  Englishmen  who 
ave  made  the  world  laugh,  call  themselves 
Wrinkle  Erasers."  They  present  a  gym- 
astic  performance  in  a  humorous  manner 
it  li  decidedly  unconventional  make-ups. 
hey  are  dashing,  daring,  clever,  diverting, 
nd  original. 
With  the  programme  Hans  Kronold,  the 
tmous  'cellist ;  Alexander  and  Scott,  and 
-sse  L.  Lasky's  "The  Beauties"  will  close 
leir  engagements. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Menlo     Moore's    musical    "tab,"     which    he 
rms  "a   host   of  happy   incidents   of   co-edu- 
ition    days,"    otherwise    a    rollicking   comedy 
ith  a  sextet  of  singing  and  dancing  maidens, 

the  feature  on  the  new  eight-act  bill  which 
>ens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  As  in  all 
tudeville  tabloids  the  plot  is  skimmed 
rough  with  a  bang  and  in  the  "Fair  Co-Eds" 
oore  has  written  thirty  minutes  of  fast  fun 
ith  a  sprinkling  of  clean  and  nifty  dances 
t  back  of  elaborate  scenery.  Buxsome  Bert 
=rry,  who  incidentally  was  the  first  actor  to 
ay  "fat  men"  parts  in  the  "movies,*'  has  the 
incipal  comedy  role  of  the  piece. 

Clara  Beyers,  a  well-known  and  liked  stock 
tress,  will  make  her  vaudeville  debut,  sup- 
•rted  by  Clarence  Arper  and  little  Bonita 
Mmnens.  Miss  Beyers  will  present  "Self- 
efense,"  a  genuine  dramatic  thriller  with  an 
•expected  climax. 

Schiller's  stringed  quintet  is  a  classy  mu- 
:al  offering  with   Helenka   Schiller   carrying 


the  honors  of  the  act.  The  girls  play  popu- 
lar and  classical  selections  on  the  'cello,  vio- 
lin, and  piano. 

Kitner,  Haynes,  and  Montgomery  are  a 
singing  trio  with  a  special  ship  scenery  setting, 
and  they  have  built  a  comedy  act  called 
"Swells  at  Sea,"  which  is  one  big  laugh  from 
the   rise   of  the   curtain. 

Billy  Chase  and  Charlotte  Latour  have  a 
breezy  comedy  talking  and  singing  act. 

Fancy  and  funny  tumbling  with  daring 
somersaults  will  be  shown  by  Heras  and 
Preston. 

Frank  and  Lillian  Burbank  call  their  spe- 
cialty "Five  feet  of  voice  and  six  feet  of 
music." 

The  war  slide  service  and  comedy  motion 
pictures  will  complete  the  bill. 


Trial  by  Jury"  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

A  signal  honor  has  been  conferred  on  De 
Wolf  Hopper  and  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Opera  Company  by  the  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Committee  of  the  University  of  California, 
of  which  Professor  William  Dallam  Armes 
is  chairman,  through  an  invitation  to  present 
"Trial  by  Jury"  at  the  Greek  Theatre.  This 
little  seen  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  masterpiece 
will  be  given  on  Friday  afternoon,  September 
25,  at  three  o'clock. 

"Trial  by  Jury"  will  be  preceded  by  a  con- 
cert of  gems  from  the  repertory  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Opera '  Company,  consisting  of 
solos,  duets,  and  ensemble  numbers,  con- 
tributed to  by  Hopper  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  organization.  There  will  be 
an   orchestra  of   forty  pieces. 

The  affair  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  Theatre.  "Trial  by  Jury"  has  not  been 
presented  professionally  in  this  country  in 
something  like  thirty  years,  probably  because 
it  in  itself  is  not  long  enough  for  a  complete 
entertainment.  The  following  principals  will 
appear:  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Arthur  Aldridge, 
John  Willard,  Arthur  Cunningham,  Herbert 
Waterous,    Gladys    Caldwell,    Anabel   Jourdan. 

Tickets  are  for  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  ;  the  Asso- 
ciated Students'  store,  Tupper  &  Reed's,  Gless- 
ner,  Morse  &  Geary's,  the  Sign  of  the  Bear, 
and  Sadler's,  Berkeley.  Popular  prices  will 
obtain.  

Symphony  Orchestra  Concert  Season. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  the  offices  of  Frank  W. 
Healy,  manager,  for  the  subscription  series 
of  ten  symphony  concerts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra,  to  take  place  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  at  three  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  afternoons :  October  23,  No- 
vember 6,  November  20,  December  4,  Decem- 
ber 11,  January  8,  January  22,  February  5, 
February    19,    March    5. 

Henry  Hadley,  who  returns  to  San  Fran- 
cisco today,  will  find  an  orchestra  of  well- 
equipped  and  experienced  musicians  ready  to 
respond  to  his  baton,  and  a  list  of  splendid 
artists  to  assist  as  soloists  at  the  concerts. 
Some  of  the  original  list  of  famous  Old  World 
violinists,  singers,  and  pianists  selected  for 
soloists  are  fighting  or  marching,  and  others, 
male  and  female,  while  accorded  every  cour- 
tesy, will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  coun- 
tries until  the  war  is  over.  However,  there 
will  be  no  famine,  as  any  number  of  artists 
compelled  to  cancel  European  concert  tours 
are   rushing  to   America. 

The  soloists  for  the  first  half  of  the  ap- 
proaching season  are :  Marcella  Craft,  a  Cali- 
fornia girl  and  the  sensation  of  many  ope- 
ratic seasons  at  Kiel,  Mayence,  Munich,  and 
Berlin,  and  who  sang  for  the  Kaiserin  at  the 
Berlin  palace,  and  was  further  honored  by 
being  selected  by  Richard  Strauss,  the  com- 
poser, to  sing  the  title-role  in  his  "Salome" 
at  the  gala  performance  at  the  Berlin  Opera, 
and  Tina  Lerner,  the  beautiful  and  talented 
Russian  pianist.  Both  are  now  safe  in 
America.  Miss  Craft  will  return  to  the 
Munich  Opera  after  the  war  is  over,  but  Miss 
Lerner  will  in  future  make  her  home  in 
America  and  visit  Europe  only  as  a  touring 
concert    artist. 

The  programme  to  be  given  at  the  first 
concert  of  the  orchestra,  subject  to  slight 
change,   follows  : 

Overture.  "Euryantlie"    Weber 

Symphony  No.  1,  G  Minor Kalinnikow 

(First    performance    in     San     Francisco) 
Variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56-A.  .  .  . 

Brahms 

Overture,    "Sakuntala,"    Opus    13 Goldmark 


Six  new  classical  ballets,  a  forty-minute 
modern  ballroom  soiree,  and  ten  new  diver- 
tissements, making  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  choreographic  programme 
ever  arranged,  will  be  presented  by  Mile. 
Anna  Pavlowa  during  her  forthcoming  tour 
of  America.  In  addition  to  her  new  pro- 
gramme and  enlarged  company  Mile.  Pavlowa 
will   have   new   scenery   and  costumes. 


The  Brighton,  England,  municipality  re- 
cently voted  the  sum  of  $125,000  to  build  a 
new  concert  hall  for  the  municipal  orchestra 
and  to  remodel  the  terrace  for  outdoor  con- 
certs. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Drake's  Drum. 
Drake    he's    in    his    hammock    an'    a    thousand    mile 
away, 
(Capten,    art    tha    sleepin'    there    below?) 
Slung     at  ween     the     round-shot     in     Nombre     Dios 
Bay, 
An'  dreamin'   arl   the  time  o'   Plymouth   Hoe. 
Yarnder  lumes  the  island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi'    sailor    lads    a-dancin'    heel-an'-toe. 
An'    the    shore    lights    flashin',    an'    the    night-tide 
dashin'. 
He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,   an'   ruled  the  Doven 
seas, 
(Capten,    art    tha    sleepin'    there    below?) 
Rovin'    tho'    his    death    fell,    he    went    wi'    heart    at 
ease, 
An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth   Hoe. 
"Take     my    drum     to     England,     hang    et    by    the 
shore, 
Strike  et   when   your  powder's   runnin'   low; 
If    the    Dons    sight    Devon,    I'll    quit    the    port    o' 
Heaven, 
An'  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed 
them  long  ago." 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  till  the  great  Armadas 
come, 
(Capten,    art    tha    sleepin'    there    below?) 
Slung    atween     the     round-shot,     listenin'     for    the 
drum, 
An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'   Plymouth  Hoe. 
Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,   call  him  up  the   Sound, 

Call    him  when  ye  sail  to   meet   the    foe; 
Where  the  old  trade's  plyin'  an'  the  old  flag  flyin' 
They    shall    find    him    ware    an'    wakin",    as    they 
found    him    long   ago! 
— From   "The  Island  Race,"   by  Henry  John  New- 
bolt. 


The  Harvesters. 

(France,    1914.) 

Look!  the  harvest  stands  unreaped 

In  the  silent  golden  field! 
Where  is  he  who  should  be  there. 

Wont  the  sickle  keen  to  wield  ? 
Look!  the  vineyard  clusters  darken, 

Who  is  there  to  store  its  yield? 
Yester   eve,    at   angel  us— 

Ah,  how  many  with  us  kneeled! 

Hush!  the  reaper — he  is  reaped, 

He  is  brother  to  the  clod; 
Not  like  sheaves  can  he  be  raised. 

And  the  vintager — my  God! 
Is  become   the   vintage  heaped, 

Only    waiting    to    be    trod. 
When  the  rich  wine  of  his  life 

Shall  be  drunken  by  the  sod! 

Woman,  you  your  land  must  serve; 

Breast  the  silent  golden  corn; 
Do   not  stay  for   words  or  tears 

Till  the  teeming  field  be  shorn, 
Till  the  clusters  dark  with  wine 

To  the  presses  shall  be  borne. 
Him,   the  valiant,   whom  you  loved, 

Proudly   shall  our  cross  adorn. 

Hush!  the  reaper — he  is  reaped! 

On  the  breast  that  breathes  no  more 
What  avails  your  honor  cross? 

What  avails  the  harvest  store, 
When  the  land  is  stripped  of  men? 

Hearts  shall  thirst  and    hunger  sore. 
Aye,  no  blood  of  grapes  shall  hearten 

When  the  wine  of  life  ye  pour! 


Women,  now  the  corn  is  ground 

And  the  wine  is  in  the  cave, 
Sow  the  fields  and  prune  the  vines; 

When  next  summer's   harvests  wave, 
Praise  be  yours,   and  yours  alone. 

For  the   bounty   that  ye  gave. 
Go,   be  mothers   to   the   soil 

That  is  orphaned  of  the  brave. 

Hush!  the  reaper — he  is  reaped! 

Ask  that  we  the  soil  prepare 
And  the  red  wine  seal  away! 

Grief  all  fields  for  us  shall  bear, 
Grief  the  cup  that  we  must  drink. 

And  the  children  of  our  care 
Shall  be  starved  for  father  love — 

Aye,  the  years  of  famine  fare! 
—Edith  M.  Thomas,  in  Nciv  York  Sun. 


Long'  Summer  Days. 

"He'd  nothing  but  his  violin — -I'd  nothing  but  my 
song — 

Yet  we  were  wed  when  skies  were  blue — and  Sum- 
mer days  were  long." 

In    Love's   Lost    Garden   through    the  years 

Once  more   the    Dreamers  seek  old  ways 
That    lead    through    heartache    and    through    tears 

To   Life's   long    vanished    Yesterdays; 
To    Yesterdays    when    dreams   came   true, 

And   they,    apart    from   all  the   throng, 
Meet  once  again  where  skies  are  blue — 

And    Summer    days    are    long. 

Once    more    he   walks   the   old-time   lanes, 

And  in   the  dream  that   follows  there 
Puts    "blood   of  roses   in    her  veins" — 

Weaves    "yellow    sunshine    for    her    hair"; 
Though   coming  darkness  blurs  the  view, 

He    hears    again    an   old-time    song — 
He    only    knows    that    skies    are    blue 

And    Summer  days   are   long. 

In    Love's   Dim    Garden   one   by   one 

We    seek    again    some    vanished    day 
That  calls  us,   when  our  youth   is  done. 

Across  the    Fields  of   Far-Away; 
Through  drifting  years  when   dreams  come  true 

And  hearts  were  bold  and  brave  and  strong — 
When  Love  but  knew  that  skies  were  blue — 

And    Summer    days    were    long. 

— Grantland   Rice,    in    Collier's. 


The  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art. 
An  exhibition  of  water  colors  by  American 
artists  is  under  way  at  the  Art  Institute,  and 
will  continue  to  September  25.  This  collec- 
tion was  arranged  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts,  and  is  comprised  of  ninety-four 
paintings,  representative  of  the  best  work  of 
artists  using  this  medium.  As  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  view  a  collection  of  water  colors 
of  a  high  standard  in  San  Francisco,  and  by 
artists  of  national  prominence,  the  board  feels 
gratified  in  offering  this  opportunity  to  the 
art  public. 

■*»» 

The  Norman  kings  had  a  way  of  their  own 
of  making  money  from  their  warlike  prepara- 
tions. William  Rufus,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  "caused  20,000  Foot  to  be  lifted  in  Eng- 
land to  rendezvous  in  Normandy ;  but  when 
they  were  come  to  the  sea  coast  in  order  to 
be  transported  he  sent  them  all  home  again, 
after  exacting  ten  shillings  from  each  of  them 
for  their  diet."  Years  afterwards  Richard 
I,  according  to  the  old  chronicle,  "Ordained 
that  there  should  be  Jousts  and  Tournaments 
throughout  England,  for  the  better  exercise 
of  men  in  Martial  Affairs ;  yet  so  that  all 
Persons  should  pay  for  their  Licenses  to  bear 
a  part  in  these  exercises,  after  the  following 
rates  :  Every  Earl  twenty  marks,  every  Baron 
ten  marks,  and  such  as  had  no  land,  two 
marks." 

AMUSEMENTS 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Hehry  Hadley Conductor. 

SEASON  TEN  FRIDAY 
CONCERTS  OPENS 


Friday 
At  3:00 


OCT.  23 


Cort 
Theatre 


IMPROVED  ORCHESTRA 

WORLD  FAMOUS  SOLOISTS 

EXCELLENT  PROGRAMS 


Season  Ticket  Sale 
Now  Open 

At  offices,  209  Post  St. ;  Tel.  Sutter  2954 

Write  or  Telephone    Frank  W.  Healy,  Mar., 
for  Prospectus,  Programs,  Full  Information. 

Prices:  $18,  $12.50,  $9,  $6 


o 


RPHFFIM      OTARRELL  STREET 

111  11LU1T1  Between  S[ocklon  ^j  powen 

Safest  and  Most  MagnificentThenre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  PINNACLE  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

HERMINE  SHONE  and  Company  in  "The 
Last  of  the  Quakers,"  an  Idyllic  Comedy  in 
One  Act  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf;  SIX  AMERI- 
CAN DANCERS,  a  Sextet  of  Stylish  Steppers, 
in  an  Entirely  New  Arrangement  of  Dances; 
Direct  from  Constantinople,  ISMED,  Sensa- 
tional Turkish  Pianist;  MAURICE  BURK- 
HART and  ELMORE  WHITE.  Home-Run 
Hitters  in  the  Singing  League;  BINNS  and 
BERT,  Two  Funny  Men  from  Europe;  Last 
Week,  HANS  KRONOLD,  the  International 
'Cellist;  ALEXANDER  and  SCOTT;  Tesse  L. 
Lasky's  Production.  "THE  BEAUTIES,"  a 
Miniature  Musical   Comedy. 


Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


CQR'D 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — De    Wolf    Hopper    and 

Gilbert    and    Sullivan    Opera    Company 

in   acts   from   repertory 

Starting    Sunday    Night,    Sept.    20 

ONE  WEEK  ONLY 

2:20— TWICE   DAILY— 8:20 

Gabriele     d'Annunzio's     All-Stupendous     Photo 

Spectacle 

"CABIRIA" 

SURPASSES    HUMAN    BELIEF! 
Augmented    Orchestra — Vocal    Chorus 
Mats.,  25c;   nights   (reserved),  25c  and  50c 
Next— Com.    Sun.,    Sept.    27,    "A    PAIR    OF 
SIXES." 


PAHTAPCC  MARKET  STREET 

Rn  1  AuLO  Oppo.it.  Muon 

Menlo  Moore's  Dancing  Act  Beautiful, 
FAIR  CO-EDS";  CLARA  BEYERS  and  Com- 
pany in  the  Gripping  Dramalct,  "SELF-DE- 
FENSE"; SCHILLER  QUINTET.  Five  Mu- 
sical Maids,  featuring  Helenka  Schiller,  Con- 
cert Violinistc;  KITNER,  HAYNES  and 
MONTGOMERY,  "Su-clls  at  Sea";  BILLY 
CHASE  and  CHARLOTTE  LATOUR.  Tip-Top 
Topical  Songsters;  IIERAS  and  PRESTON, 
Fast  and  Funny  Tumbling;  FRANK  and  LIL- 
LIAN BURBANK.  "Five  Feet  of  Voice  and 
Six  Feet  of  Music";  WAR  SLIDES  and  COM- 
EDY  MOVIES. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  19,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Our  sympathies  are  with  Sara  M'Pike,  who 
writes  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Ei 
Globe  for  the  purpose  of  administering  chas- 
tisement to  a  male  person  called  Angus  Mor- 
rison. The  Globe  opens  its  hospitable  col- 
umns to  the  letters  of  the  public,  which  seems 
rather  an  unkind  thing  to  do,  because  the  pub- 
lic never  displays  its  idiocy  quite  so  ef- 
fectively as  when  it  writes  letters  to  news- 
papers. Take,  for  example,  the  letter  of 
Angus,  who  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ex- 
uberant donkeys  that  are  always  eager  to  run 
out  into  the  paddock  and  bray,  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  but  for  the  bray  we  might  never 
guess  the  particular  zoological  department  to 
which  they  belong.  Angus  is  troubled  in  what 
he  calls  his  mind  because  the  leaders  of  the 
feminist  movement  have  no  babies — or  so  he 
says — and  also  because  wcmen  in  general 
seem  somewhat  less  adicted  to  the  baby  habit 
than  in  those  dear  dead  days  now  gone  be- 
yond recall.  Of  course  Angus  knows  the 
remedy.  The  tribe  of  Angus  always  knows 
the  remedy  for  everything.  Give  Angus  two 
clear  minutes  to  diagnose  the  disease,  any 
disease,  and  he  will  hand  you  out  the  requi- 
site precription  with  a  bray  of  self-applause. 
Give  the  vote,  says  Angus,  only  to  men  and 
women  who  can  prove  that  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children.  And  Angus  is  still  at 
large. 

And  so  Sara  M'Pike  mobilizes  on  the  spot, 
advances  her  left  wing,  and  attacks  with 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery-  She  says  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  feminist  leaders 
are  married,  and  then  as  she  sees  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Angus  to  retire  his  centre 
and  to  take  up  a  new  strategical  position  she 
hastens  to  say,  rather  immodestly  we  think, 
that  "as  for  sterility,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  a  visiting  English  clergyman  two 
years  ago  that  many  women  were  childless 
because  of  the  dissolute  lives  led  by  their  hus- 
bands previous  to  marriage."  Why  it  should 
be  necessary  to  explain  this  to  a  visiting 
English  clergyman  deponent  sayefh  not.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  Sara  herself  under- 
took this  delicate  explanatory  mission  ?  And 
what  did  the  visiting  English  clergyman  say? 
Personally  we  do  not  understand  such  mat- 
ters, not  being  a  high-school  girl,  although 
various  kind  ladies  have  visited  this  office 
from  time  to  time  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
thing  clear  to  us,  and  one  of  them  had  a  dia- 
gram, the  horridest  thing  we  ever  saw  and 
quite  unsuited  to  adults.  So  we  will  take 
Sara's  word  for  it  that  men  are  to  blame  for 
the  absence  of  a  good  many  children  that 
ought  to  be  born  as  well  for  the  presence  of 
a  good  many  children  that  ought  not  to  be 
born.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  are  not 
instructed  in  such  gear,  and  Sara  is,  but  we 
intend  to  get  hold  of  some  simple  school  text- 
book on  sex  hygiene  and  study  it,  pictures 
and  all.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our 
own  conversationally  at  the  next  Sunday- 
school  treat,  and  perhaps  we  might  even  write 
to  the  newspapers. 

Now  we  may  confess  to  a  certain  im- 
patience with  those  noisy  people  who  are  eter- 
nally urging  women  to  have  more  babies'. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  said  recently  that  if  he 
were  invited  to  have  a  baby — a  highly  un- 
likely contingency — he  would  demand  a  good 
sti:T  fee.  \Ye  feel  very  much  the  same  way 
ourselves,  although  cur  revenue  from  that  par- 
ticular source  is  never  likely  to  be  a  large 
one.  And  we  may  remark  furthermore  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness  that  if  the  needs  of 
posterity  were  brought  to  our  attention  we 
should  reply  that  the  needs  of  posterity-  left 
us  cold,  irresponsive,  and  unmoved.  Any- 
thing more  uninteresting  or  less  inspiring  than 
posterity  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  \Ye  should 
explain  that  our  fee  for  having  a  baby  was 
$10,000,  not  C.  O.  D.,  but  cash  with  order, 
caveat  euip'or,  and  that  until  the  money  was 
actually  paid  in  cold  cash  we  should  refuse 
to  consider  the  proposition.  If  posterity 
wants  babies,  posterity  mny  take  such  steps 
in  the  matter  as  seem  good  to  it.  Posterity 
has  never  done  anything  for  us  so  far  as  we 
are  aware. 

It  is  certainly  amusing  to  hear  these  pleas 
for  posterity  emanating  from  people  who 
would  not  themselves  endure  a  headache  to 
save  posterity  from  annihilation.  We  have 
been  reading  some  of  the  women's  newspapers 
lately  and  have  been  much  struck  with  some 
articles  on  the  Twilight  Sleep,  although  win- 
such  a  silly  name  must  be  given  to  something 
that  seems  to  be  only  a  new  anaesthetic  we 
can  not  imagine.  But  we  gather  that  the 
having  of  babies  is  distinctly  inconvenient  and 
uncomfortable,  and  the  objections  of  some 
women  arc  therefore  quite  reasonable.  More- 
over, babies  are  largely  a  nuisance,  and  we 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  those  who  clamor 
for  an  increase  in  trcir  number  arc  usually 
mi  itarists.  who  believe  that  the  supreme  end 
and  aim  of  women  should  be  to  produce  sol- 
diers. Now  these  opinions  may  seem  dia- 
i  :trically  opposed  to  those  that  we  have  ex- 
r^essed  upon  other  occasions,  but  although 
w  have  many  vices;,  and  hope  to  acquire  many 
new  ones,  the  vice  of  consistency  will  never 
und  among  them. 


A  determined  effort  was  made  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  to  organize  a  battalion 
of  women,  and  it  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  authorities.  Felex 
Belly,  who  was  responsible  for  the  movement, 
says  that  there  were  three  thousand  women 
applicants.  He  adds:  ''The  military  uni- 
form pleases  them  and  they  also  have  a  real 
instinct  for  war.  They  will  be  model  sol- 
diers, since  they  drink  little,  and  especially 
because  they  don't  smoke.  They  will  be  at- 
tired in  black  trousers,  with  orange  bands, 
black  woollen  blouses,  and  a  cap  trimmed 
with  orange,  and  they  can  carry  light  arms." 
Women  played  a  large  part  in  French  revo- 
lutionary days.  The  march  of  women  on 
Versailles  was  led  by  a  girl,  and  one  of  their 
number  was  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  who 
rode  all  the  way  upon  a  cannon.  The  women 
of  the  Faubourgs  were  veritable  Amazons  and 
were  even  used  to  escort  prisoners  to  the 
guillotine.  All  through  the  provinces  there 
were  formidable  bands  of  women,  armed  and 
drilled  and  ready  to  fight  like — women. 
These  facts  may  have  some  relevance  to  the 
present  feminine  pose  as  age-long  champions 
of   peace. 

In  the  same  connection  we  may  note  the 
number  of  women  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  dressed  in  imitation  of  Cossacks.  A 
military  touch  is  quite  an  essential  of  the 
modern  costume. 


That  "love  sickness"  is  no  mere  poetical 
fancy,  but  a  real  malady,  is  the  pronounce- 
ment of  an  editorial  writer  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  London.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  rejected  lover  may  suffer  loss  of 
appetite,  waste  of  tissue,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  Burton  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly" treats  at  length  af  the  peculiar  variety 
of  melancholy  due  to  despised  love,  and  ac- 
counts its  symptoms  by  the  dozen.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  Empedocles,  the  philosopher, 
who  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that 
died  for  love,  reported  that  "his  heart  was 
combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs  dried  up, 
insomuch  that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was 
either  sodden  or  roasted  through  the  ve- 
hemency  of  love's  fire." 

The  English  writer  goes  on  to  say :  From 
an  Italian  medical  journal  of  recent  date  we 
learn  that  Dr.  F.  Barrett,  whom  we  are  un- 
able to  identify,  and  to  whose  work  no  refer- 
ence is  given,  holds  that  love  is  an  intoxica- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres.  The  circulatory 
system  may  be  affected,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  young  and  is  suffering  from  a  first 
attack.  This  recalls  Galen's  story  of  how  he 
diagnosed  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
thought  by  her  anxious  parents  to  be  dying. 
Believing  that  nothing  more  than  love  sick- 
ness was  the  matter,  the  astute  physician  had 
the  suspected  object  brought  into  her  pres- 
ence, meanwhile  keeping  his  hand  on  her 
wrist.  The  sight  of  the  young  man  quickened 
the  maiden's  pulse  to  a  rate  that  left  no  doubt 
in  Galen's  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  her  indis- 
position. Dr.  Earrett,  we  are  told,  has  made 
researches  on  the  blood  of  people  in  love,  and 
has  found  marked  leucocytosis. 

If  the  disease  is  not  speedily  cured,  love 
may  lead  to  neurasthenia,  and  even  insanity- ; 
it  also  predisposes  to  tuberculosis.  It  is  high 
time,  he  concludes,  that  we  should  think  of 
devising  a  purely  medical  treatment  for  love. 
What  form  is  this  to  take?  The  bacillus  of 
love  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  there- 
fore no  vaccine  is  available  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease.  Montaigne  also  thought  that 
love  should  be  treated  by  medicine.  As  trans- 
lated by  John  Florio,  he  says:  "Philosophy 
thinketh  she  hath  not  il  imployed  hir  meanes, 
having  yeelded  the  soveraign  rule  of  our  mind, 
and  the  authoritie  to  restraine  our  appetites, 
unto  reason.  Amongst  which,  those  who 
judge  there  is  none  more  violent  than  those 
which  love  begetteth,  have  this  for  their  opin- 
ion, that  they  holde  both  of  body  and  soule  ; 
and  man  is  wholly  possessed  with  them;  so 
that  health  is  selfe  depended  of  them,  and 
physick  is  sometimes  constrained  to  serve 
them."  We  are  left  in  the  dark  by  Dr.  Bar- 
rett as  to  the  exact  line  of  "purely  medical 
treatment"  to  be  adopted  for  the  cure  of  love, 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  it  will  laugh  at 
physic  as  it  proverbially  does  at  locksmiths. 
It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  many  methods 
described  in  Ovid's  "Remedia  Amoris"  has 
ever  cured  any  lover  of  his  disease.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  treat- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  patient,  as  a 
rule,   does  not   wish   to  be  cured. 


Antwerp,  it  is  said,  takes  its  name  from  a 
castle  which  in  Frankish  times  marked  the 
site  of  the  city.  This  castle  was  built  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  pre- 
vent foreign  traders  introducing  goods  into 
the  country  without  paying  toll  to  the  sov- 
ereign lord.  The  penalty  for  theft  and 
smuggling  was  in  those  days  the  cutting  off 
of  a  hand,  and.  as  in  this  case,  the  severed 
members  were  thrown  into  the  Scheldt,  the 
castle  came  to  be  known  as  Andhunerbo  (or, 
in  Flemish,  Antwerpcnl,  "the  place  of  hand- 
throwing."  The  castle  and  two  severed  hands 
appear  on   the  city  arms  to  this  day. 


There 


San  Jose,  Mt  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

' ' By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.'  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service   from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  Mt.  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.  Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO :   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  ISO 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Everything-  had  gone  wrong  with  Grumps 
that  morning;  and  as  he  strode  gloomily 
down  the  suburban  road  on  his  way  to  the 
station  he  was  simply  aching  for  an  outlet 
for  his  temper.  "Good-morning,"  cheerfully 
called  out  the  man  from  The  Elms,  over- 
taking him.  "Good-morning — good-afternoon 
— good-evening.  Now  we've  made  a  day  of 
it  I"    snarled    Grumps,    viciously. 


Her  friends  had  asked  their  young  hostess 
to  play  for  them,  and  she  was  performing  a 
difficult  selection  from  Wagner.  In  the  midst 
of  it  she  suddenly  stopped  in  confusion. 
"What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
visitors.  "I — I  struck  a  false  note,"  faltered 
the  performer.  "Well,  what  of  it?"  cried  an- 
other guest.  "Go  ahead.  Nobody  but  Wag- 
ner would  ever  know  it,  and  he's  dead." 


An  illustration  of  thrift  is  contained  in  the 
story  of  a  Scotswoman  who  had  been  prom- 
ised a  present  of  a  new  bonnet  by  a  lady. 
Before  she  made  the  purchase  the  lady  called 
and  asked  the  good  woman,  "Would  you 
rather  have  a  felt  or  a  straw  bonnet,  Mrs. 
MacDuff?"  "Weel,"  said  Mrs.  MacDuff,  "I 
think  I'll  tak'  a  strae  ane.  It'll  maybe  be  a 
mouthful   to   the   coo   when   I'm   done   wi'   it." 

Mr.  Pinchpenny  had  a  habit  of  getting  pro- 
fessional services  free  whenever  he  needed 
them  by  working  some  sort  of  dodge  or  other. 
Not  long  ago  he  met  his  doctor  in  the  street. 
"Dr.  Goodfellow,"  he  said,  "I  know  a  man 
who  is  suffering  agonies  from  neuralgia.  At 
times  he  is  so  bad  he  simply  howls  with  the 
pain.  What  would  you  do  in  that  case?" 
"Well.  I  don't  know,"  was  the  doctor's  prompt 
reply.  "I  suppose  I  should  howl  with  pain, 
too." 


The  judge  decided  that  certain  evidence 
was  inadmissable.  Counsel  took  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  ruling,  and  insisted  that  it  was 
admissable.  "I  know,  your  honor,"  said  he 
warmly,  "that  it  is  proper  evidence.  Here  I 
have  been  practicing  at  the  bar  for  forty 
years,  and  now  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fool?"  "That,"  quietly  re- 
plied the  judge,  "is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
not  of  law,  so  I  won't  pass  any  opinion  upon 
it,  but  will  let  the  jury  decide." 


Senator  Borah,  in  an  argument  about  trusts, 
said  at  a  banquet  in  Washington :  "These 
men  protest  too  much.  They  protest  eter- 
nally. They're  like  Mrs.  Caudle.  Mr.  Caudle 
fell  asleep  one  night  in  the  midst  of  a  cur- 
tain lecture.  When  he  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing there  lay  his  wife,  her  head  on  the  pillow 
beside  him,  scolding  away  for  dear  life. 
Amid  all  that  noise  he  looked  confused  for 
a  moment.  Then,  with  a  yawn,  he  asked : 
'Say,  my  love,  are  you  talking  yet  or  again?'  " 


Somebody  passed  a  counterfeit  dollar  on  old 
Uncle  Mose,  which  nearly  broke  his  heart. 
Weeks  later  he  related  his  troubles  to  his 
employer.  "Ah  done  gib  up  lookin'  fer  de 
man  whut  gimme  it,"  he  said.  "Ah  reckon 
it  aint  no  use  tryin'  fer  to  find  him."  "Well, 
it  looks  pretty  good  for  a  counterfeit,"  re- 
marked the  other.  "Why  don't  you  try  to 
get  rid  of  it?"  "Yes,  sah,  yes,  sah.  Sho' 
does  look  thataway.  Some  days  Ah  think 
mase'f  it's  good.  Guess  Ah'll  jes'  wait  fer 
one  of  'em  good  days  an'  jes'  pass  it  erlong." 


Emma,    Queen-Mother    of    the    Netherlands, 

is   the    subject    of    many    stories    in    her    own 

country,  where  the  people  adore  her.     During 

;    the  time  when  she  acted  as  regent  before  the 

;    present  Queen  Wilhelmina  came  of  age,  it  is 

,    said    that    one    morning    Queen    Emma    was 

;    awakened    by    a    peremptory    knocking    at    her 

.    bedroom   door.      "Who   is   there?"    she    asked. 

A  precociously  dignified  voice  answered,  "The 

'.   Queen     of     Holland."      The     Queen-Mother 

quietly    answered:      "I    am    not    dressed    and 

i    therefore  not  able  to  receive  her  majesty,  but, 

if  it  is  my  little  girl,  she  may  come  in." 


Blackinston  is   a   lawyer   of  the   old   school, 
and  has  a  well-deserved  reputation   for  good- 
heartedness  that  keeps  him  poor.     He  was  re- 
cently imposed  upon  by  the  town's  most  suc- 
'   cessful     miser,     one     Scruggins,     who     placed 
troublesome  legal  work  in  his  hands.     As  the 
time   came   for  settlement,    Scruggins   hemmed 
and  hawed   and   manifested  all  the   symptoms 
of  being  in   acute  pain   over  having  to   pay   a 
1  just    debt.      The    lawyer's    sunny    good-nature 
1   again    asserted    itself.      "I    won't    charge    you 
anything    for   my    services,"    he    said.      Scrug- 
gins   peered    sharply    through    his    bushy    eye- 
brows.     "Well,    I'd    like    to    have    a    receipt, 
anyhow,"   he   growled. 


A  certain  saw-mill  in  Georgia  recently  ac- 
quired a  new  superintendent,  whose  ideas  of 
work  did  not  at  all  agree  with  those  of  cer- 
tain of  the  hands.  He  was  a  hustler,  and 
difficult  to  hoodwink.     Yet  stern   as  was  his 


temper,  he  had  to  smile  at  the  procedure  of 
two  of  the  darkies  employed  there.  "Where 
are  you  going ?"  he  one  day  demanded  of 
these  two,  who  were  shuffling  along  as  if 
bent  on  nothing  in  particular.  "Boss,"  said 
one,  "we  is  goin'  up  to  the  mill  with  dis  heah 
plank."  "Plank !  Plank !  I  don't  see  any 
plank  !"  roared  the  new  superintendent.  Not 
at  all  agitated  by  this  display  of  temper,  the 
speaker  looked  down  at  his  hands,  then  over 
his  shoulder.  Finally  to  his  fellow-worker  he 
calmly  observed:  "Well,  don't  dat  beat  all, 
Tom  !  Ef  we  aint  gone  an'  clean  fergit  dat 
plank !" 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  is  not  enthusiastic 
over  that  historic  institution,  the  English  inn. 
"They  are  picturesque,"  he  said,  on  his  re- 
turn from  abroad,  "but  the  food  they  serve  is 
something  terrible.  After  a  visit  to  Blenheim 
Palace  I  entered  an  inn  in  the  quaint  village 
of  Woodstock.  As  I  lunched — or  tried  to 
lunch — my  landlord  said  to  me :  'The  great 
Dook  of  Marlborough  once  set  in  that  chair 
you're  settin'  in,  sir.'  'Is  that  so  ?'  said  I. 
'And  the  dook  once  drunk  'is  beer  out  o' 
that  same  mug  you're  a-drinkin'  out  of.'  'And 
I  bet,'  said  I,  T  bet  he  refused  to  eat  this 
fish,  too.  Well,  take  it  away,  my  man.  I 
don't    want    it,    either.' " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Election  Afterthought. 
Little  Groups  of   Voters, 

Little  Knots  of  Fans, 
Oft  do  lots  of  damage — 
Make   the   "Also    Rans." 

— Cincinnati   Times. 


Father's  Method. 
When   father  talks  about  the  war 

He    doesn't    put   on   airs. 
He  calls  it  Liege,  to  rhyme  with  siege, 

The   French   he   never   spares. 
Those    foreign    towns    don't    bother    him, 

He   needs    no    clever  book 
To  help  him  out,   when  he's   in  doubt, 

He   s=ys   'em  as   they   look. 

Though    some    may    call    Naraur    "Nah-moor,' 

It's    "Nam'er"    plain    to    dad; 
He   doesn't   pose,    as   one  who   knows 

Each    foreign    guttural    fad. 
He    doesn't    twist    his    tongue    about 

To    get    'em,    hook    or    crook, 
The  way  they're  said,  but  plods  ahead 

An'    reads    'em   as   they   look. 

— Detroit   Free    Press. 


Down  in  Maine. 
They've  fortified  the  pigsty  now,  they've  put  chain 
armor    on    the    cow; 
They're  going  to  hide  the  grizzled  guide 
Until    December   first. 
For    soon    the    sportsman    will    be    here,    alert    to 
slay  the  gentle  deer; 
And   for  six  weeks,  with  blanching  cheeks, 
All   Maine   will    fear  the  worst! 

No    longer    through    the   sheltered   vales   and    down 
the   mountain's  shady  trails 
The    native   may   serenely   stray, 
Lest   from   some  nearby   crag 
A    huntsman    with    mistaken    aim    may    mark    him 
grimly    for    his    game, 
And  smile  a  joyous  smile  the  while 
He   yells:      "A  stag!      A   stag!" 

Who  strolls  ameng  the  forest  lands  takes  his  exist- 
ence in  his  hands; 
The  very  trees  are  ill  at  ease, 
The  hillsides  quake  with   fear! 
Yet    what    are    these    wild    things    that    frisk    and 
romp    and   leap,   immune    from  risk, 
With    no    alarm,    no    fear   of    harm? 
Tut!   tut!      Why  they  are  deer! 
— James  J.  Montague,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Tip  for  all  Tippers. 
He    traveled    'round    the    country    and    he    tipped 

where'er    he  went 
And    he    was    nearly    always    "broke"    or    else    was 

badly   bent. 
He  tipped    th;    chair-car    porter    and    the    boy    who 

lugged  his  grip; 
In  fact  there  wasn't  any  one  whom  this  man  didn't 

tip. 
He   tipped    the   old    hack   driver    who    took    him    to 

the    hotel, 
He    tipped    the    hotel    porter,    and    each    time    he 

pushed   the  bell 
He     tipped     the     bellhop     handsomely     because     he 

knew  he  must; 
He  knew  that  he  was  up  against  the  tip  receivers' 

trust. 
He  tipped   the   cafe  waiter   and    he   tipped   the  bus 

boy,   too, 
The    leader    of    the    orchestra    and    all    his    merry 

crew. 
He    tipped    the    barkeeper    every    time    he    went    to 

take    a    drink; 
He  tried  to  tip  the  mayor,  too,  before  he   stopped 

to  think. 
He    tipped    the   car    conductors    and    he    tipped    the 

corner  cop; 
He    got    the    tipping    habit    so    he    really    couldn't 

stop. 
He    tipped    the    auto    scorcher    who    ran    over    him 

one  day; 
They  took  him  in  a  basket  to  the  hospital  straight- 
way. 
Before    the    operation    he    produced    his     friendly 

purse. 
He   thought    he    simply    had    to   tip   the   doctor   and 

the  nurse. 
When    he    had    reached   the   other   shore   his  terror 

it   was  great; 
He  had  no  coin  with  which  to  tip  St.  Peter  at  the 

gate.  — Milwaukee   News. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the   following  department: 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Evelyn  Cun- 
ningham, to  Mr.  Joseph  Donohoe,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.-  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  of  Menlo  Park.  Miss 
Cunningham  is  a  sifter  of  Miss  Genevieve  Cun- 
ningham, a  niece  of  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  and  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Murray  Sargent  and  the  Misses 
Sara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham.  Mr.  Donohoe 
is  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott  and  Mrs. 
Emilie  Donohoe. 

Mrs.  W.  Cj.  Palmanteer  of  Oakland  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Ethel  Palmanteer,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Collis  Gibson  of 
Boston. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marian  Long  and  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  K.  Nulsen,  U.  S.  X.,  look  place 
Tuesday  at  the  borne  on  Steiner  Street  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer.  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lester  Baker,  V.  S.  X.,  were  the  only 
bridal  attendants. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Warner  and  Dr. 
Hubert  Law  will  take  place  Saturday  afternoon, 
Xovember  7,  in   Monterey. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edwina  Danner  and  Mr. 
Edgar  J.  Berg  of  Seattle  took  place  Saturday  noon 
in  the  chapel  of  Grace  Cathedral.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  her  sister.  Miss  Janet  Danner.  Fol- 
lowing the  ceremony  a  reception  was  given  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berg  will 
reside  in  Seattle. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Delphine  Hammer  and 
Mr.  Carlton  Earl  Miller  of  Santa  Barbara  will 
take  place  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  30, 
at   the   family   residence   in   Hartford,    Connecticut. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elise  Stern,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Haas  will  take  place  Sunday,  October  IS,  at  the 
home  in  Atherton  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stern.  Miss 
Marian  Walter  will  be  maid  of  honor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Douglas  Whitman  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  in  Monterey. 

Miss  Cora  Otis  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day, when  she  entertained  the  Friday  Sewing  Club 
at  her  home  on   Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Cutter  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Edith  Cutter,  gave  a  reception 
Thursda>  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street 
in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Tones,  who  will  be  mar- 
ried Thursday,  October  6,  to  Mr.  George  Henry 
Cutter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  gave  an  informal 
dance  recently  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street 
complimentary  to  their  house  guest,  Miss  Helen 
Higgins,   of    Los   Angeles. 

Mrs.  Watson  D.  Fennimore  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday,  when  she  entertained  the 
Fortnightly    Bridge    Club. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  her  home  on  Arguello  Boulevard.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Alien,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  William  Furnam  Hutchinson 
has    recently    been    announced. 

Mrs.  Dolly  Heynemann  Greenebaum  gave  a  din- 
ner Sunday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Owen   of   Medford,   Oregon. 

Miss  Grace  Gibson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance  recently  at  Hotel  del  Coronado  in  honor 
of  Miss  Frances  Bridges  and  Captain  Harold 
Geiger,  U.    S.    A.,  who  were  married   Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  A  venal  i  gave  a  christen- 
ing party  last  week,  when  their  little  daughter 
was  named  Constanza  Maria  Victoria  Avenali. 
The  sponsors  were  Mrs.  Willard  X.  Drown  and 
Prince   Caitani. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guign-  gave  a  din- 
ner last  week  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  entertained  a  few  friends 
Wednesday  at  a  matinee  party,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  tea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  gave  a  re- 
ception Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  complimentary  to  Congressman  Joseph 
Knowland    and    Mrs.    Knowland. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Kelham  was  hostess  recently  at 
a  tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Jules  Guerin. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  was  hostess  Monday 
at  a  luncheon  and  matinee  party. 

.Mary     Armsby     entertained    a     number    of 

friends  at  a  theatre  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary 

and    Miss   Dorothy   Jennings  of    Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  the  Misses  von 
Behrens  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  after  a  short 
sojourn  at  the  Fairmont.  Mrs.  von  Behrens  had 
a  small  tea  at  their  apartments  last  week.  Among 
thuse  invited  were  Mr>.  Chnrk-s  G.  Xorris  (Kath- 
leen Thompson).  Dr.  MiUicent  Cosgrave,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow,  Miss  Edith  Lloyd,  the  Misses 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Butler  of  Los  Angeles. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Thomas,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas,  and  Miss  Marian  Crocker  arc  home 
again    after   a    two    weeks'    vi-it    in    Monterey. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  and  her  little  son 
returned  Wednesday  from  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they   have  been   spending  the   pa>t    i 

Mrs.  Eugene  Brcssc  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Mctha  McMahon.  will  leave  shortly  for  a  visit  in 
lb.-    Ka^t. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckcls  and  their  chil- 
dnn  are  again  established  in  their  residence  on 
Pacific  Avenue  after  having  spent  the  summer  at 
Incit  country   lu>mc  in   Sonoma  County. 

Mr.     and     M  Walker     have     returned 

'   om   Santa    Barbara,    where   they    have   been    since 
,   •nc.i     They   arc  at   their   home  in    Woodside. 

•Irs.    Colin    M.    Boyd    has   arrived    in    New    York 
Ml    visit    friend-,    in    Philadel- 
phia   before    returning    home. 

Dr.    Max    Rothschild    and  lild    have 


returned  to  Burlingame  after  a  two  weeks'  visit 
in    Monterey. 

Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  have 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe,  where  they 
planned  to  remain  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Ruth  and  Frances  Lent,  have  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  travel- 
ing   since    March. 

Dr.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Keeney,  and 
Miss  Helen  Keeney  have  returned  to  their  home 
on  Buchanan  Street  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer in   Woodside  and    Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  who 
arrived  recently  from  Europe,  are  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Hart  are  anticipating 
spending  the  winter  in  this  city.  During  the 
summer  ihey  have  been  occupying  a  cottage  in 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kellond  left  last  week  for  Salt 
Lake  City  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  brother, 
Mr.  John  S.  Selfridge,  who  was  married  Tuesday 
to    Miss    Virginia    Beatty. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Black,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Black,  and  Miss  Leslie  Miller  have  returned  from 
Monterey,  where  they  spent  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  (formerly 
Miss  Henriette  Blanding)  have  been  spending  the 
past  week  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona. 

Dr.  Henry  Pritchett  and  Mrs.  Pritchett  of  Santa 
Barbara  have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  have  re- 
turned  from   their   country   borne    in    San    Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blancbard  Chase  have 
rented  a  cottage  in  Burlingame,  where  they  will 
reside  permanently. 

Miss  Mariarl  Baker  has  returned  from  San 
Diego,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  summer 
with  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Sefton. 

Mr.  Francis  Farquhar  has  returned  after  a 
two  years*  absence  in  Europe,  and  has  recently 
been  visiting  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Robert  Farquhar,  in   Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  Pio  Alberto  Morbio  went  to  New  York  to 
meet  her  daughter.  Miss  Marguerite  Morbio,  who 
was  accompanied  from  England  by  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Clara   Sutro    English. 

Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Noel 
Sullivan,   are  en   route  home    from   Europe. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  and  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin  are  among  the  well-known  Californians  who 
sailed  Tuesday  on  the  Adriatic  from   England. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  has  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu,  where   she   has   been    since   April. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marian  Huntington,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
their  plans  to  motor  through  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  have  decided  to  sail  for  home  in  Oc- 
tober. They  will  be  accompanied  by  Signor  and 
Signora  de  Grassi  of  London.  The  latter  was 
formerly    Miss   June    Morgan    of    Oakland. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  left  last  week  for 
New  York  to  place  their  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine 
Graham,  in  Miss  Dunshee's  school.  They  stopped 
en  route  at  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  to  visit  Mr.  Graham 
and  Mr.  Earl  Graham.  Mrs.  Graham  will  spend 
a  few  days  in  this  city  before  returning  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  is  en  route  home  from  Eu- 
rope after  an  absence  of  several  months. 

Mrs.  Parsons,  Miss  Julia  Parsons,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Parsons,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  have 
been  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berkeley,  during  the  sum- 
mer, will  return  shortly  to  Santa  Barbara  for 
the  winter.  Mr.  Parsons  was  formerly  charge 
d'affaires  at    Rome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  and  their  little 
son  have  gone  to  Mill  Valley  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Joseph    Thompson. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moritr  Bonn  of  Vienna  have 
arrived  in  California  and  will  spend  the  wintei 
at   Cloyne   Court,    Berkeley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel  and  family,  who 
have  been  spending  the  summer  at  their  home  in 
Ross,  have  returned  to  their  residence  at  1817 
California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow  are  established 
in  an  apartment  at   1871   Sacramento  Street. 

Lieutenant  C.  J.  Goodier,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  here  on  leave  of  absence 
from  bis  duties  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding the  Western  Department,  is  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  troops  and  stations  in  Alaska- 
Colonel  G.  H.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  the  city 
on   leave   from  the  Presidio   of  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  E,  Cathro,  L*.  S.  A.,  will 
leave  soon  for  the  Array  and  Navy  Hospital  at 
Hot    Springs,    Arkansas. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Shanks.  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived 
here  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  assumed 
his  duties  as  department  inspector  of  the  Western 
Department. 

Captain  Herbert  J.  Brces,  U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  on 
September  25   for  the  Philippines. 


The  home  of  Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  (formerly  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Stcklen  ) 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 


A  daughter  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  of  this  city  at  the 
home  in  Boston  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury's  parents, 
Oener.'il    Charles   Taylor    and    Mrs.   Taylor. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Pagan,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Marie 
Russell,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.   Eugene  Lent. 


The  Late  Senator  Felton. 

A  career  very  exceptional  in  its  interests 
and  its  achievements  ended  with  the  death  of 
Charles  X.  Felton  at  his  home  in  Menlo 
Park  on  Sunday  last  at  the  age  of  eightv- 
two.  Mr.  Felton  came  to  California  a  youth 
in  1849.  He  bore  an  active  part  in  the 
stirring  life  of  the  early  days.  He  was  suc- 
cessively miner,  store-keeper,  general  trader, 
officer  of  the  peace,  promoter  of  large  en- 
terprises, legislator,  member  of  Congress, 
senator   of  the   United  States. 

Mr.  Felton  had  high  energies,  an  alert  mind, 
and  positive  convictions  with  rare  inde- 
pendence of  character.  He  was  conspicuously 
successful  in  political  life.  Yet  he  was  noth- 
ing of  what  in  these  days  we  style  a  politician. 
In  his  politics  there  were  no  vices  of  conceal- 
ment, of  concession,  of  intrigue.  He  stood 
for  the  principles  and  the  causes  which  he 
espoused  openly  and  aggressively.  He  ca- 
joled neither  political  manipulators  nor  the 
public.  Whoever  might  wish  to  know  where 
he  stood  had  no  difficulty  in  learning. 

One  circumstance  in  Mr.  Felton's  senatorial 
career  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  temper  of 
the  man.  During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  there  was  proposed  in  Con- 
gress under  influences  originating  in  Cali- 
fornia a  measure  to  restrain  Chinese  immi- 
gration— the  familiar  restriction  law  still  in 
force.  Either  in  principle  or  in  form  the 
measure  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  invited  a  group  of  senators  favor- 
able to  the  bill,  Mr.  Felton  among  them,  to 
a  conference  at  the  White  House.  In  the 
course  of  the  talk  the  President  suggested 
changes  which  he  wished  to  be  made,  and 
then  in  a  tone  quite  positive  remarked :  "You 
must  do  this!"  What  followed  I  had  long  ago 
from  one  who  was  present  at  the  interview. 
One  or  two  of  the  senators  looked  embar- 
rassed ;  others  tamely  accepted  the  executive 
order  without  protest.  Senator  Felton,  who 
sat  near  the  President,  rose  to  his  feet.  "Mr. 
President,"  he  said,  "I  am  here  at  your  invi- 
tation to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  about 
this  measure.  I  have  heard  you  respectfully 
]  up  to  this  moment.  But  no  man,  sir — not 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States — may 
say  to  me,  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
what  I  must  do.  My  authority  as  a  senator 
is  as  clearly  fixed  in  the  Constitution  as  yours 
as  President.  You  are  commissioned  to  exe- 
i  cute  the  laws.  I  am  among  those  commis- 
sioned to  make  them.  I  do  not  presume  to 
instruct  you  as  to  your  duty,  nor  do  I  permit 
you   to   instruct  me." 

Those  familiar  with  the  highly  poised  per- 
sonality of  Senator  Felton  will  find  it  easy 
to  conceive  the  fire  and  force  of  a  declara- 
tion the  like  of  which  probably  was  never 
before  or  since  thrust  into  the  teeth  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  own 
office. 

The  fortunes  of  life  gave  to  Mr.  Felton 
many  blessings,  not  least  among  them  vigor 
of  mind  and  a  generous  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  sustained  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Verily  a  strong  man,  a  patriot,  a  man 
faithful  and  true  alike  to  his  principles  and 
1  to  his  friendships  passed  out  with  the  death 
of    Senator    Felton.  A.    H. 


mortgaged  his  home  for  a  large  sum.  The 
matter  got  into  the  newspapers,  creating  wide- 
spread astonishment.  A  reporter  from  one  of 
the  San  Francisco  papers  called  upon  Mr. 
Haggin  and  began  his  inquisition.  "How  many 
questions  do  you  wish  to  ask  me  ?"  queried 
.  Mr.  Haggin.  "Only  one,"  replied  the  re- 
porter. 'Then  ask  your  question  and  I  will 
answer  it,"  said  Mr.  Haggin.  "Why."  asked 
the  reporter,  "did  you  mortgage  your  house?" 
"Because,"  replied  Mr.  Haggin,  "I  needed  the 
money."  Then  the  door  flew  open  and  the 
reporter  found  himself  on  the  outside  a  bit 
stupefied  by  a  success  which  somehow  had 
left  him  no  wiser  than  before. 

Mr.  Haggin  was  in  his  own  way  a  very 
charitable  man.  He  gave  freely  in  relief  of 
individual  distress  and  he  never  spoke  of  his 
benefactions.  Himself  a  Southerner,  he  had 
a  special  sympathy  with  men  impoverished  by 
the  Civil  War ;  and  many  among  those  who 
came  to  California  at  the  end  of  that  struggle 
owed  their  beginnings  here  both  to  the  cour- 
tesv  and  the  direct  assistance  of  Mr.  Haggin. 

C.    T. 


The  Forthcoming  Apple  Show. 
Twenty-one  apple-producing  counties  of 
California — every  county  in  the  state  that 
grows  apples  for  commercial  use — will  be 
represented  in  the  forthcoming  California 
Apple  Show  in  this  city,  October  1  to  11. 
The  Sebastapol  apple-growing  region,  the 
home  of  the  Gravenstein,  will  build  out  of 
apples  a  Dutch  windmill  complete  in  every 
detail.  The  windmill  will  revolve  and  be 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  Julian  district  in 
San  Diego  County-  has  decided  to  build  a 
replica  of  Ramona's  marriage  place.  The 
little  house  will  be  constructed  wholly  of 
apples,  green  and  dried,  and  will  have  a  roof 
of  moss  and  an  entrance  of  manzanita.  The 
Loma  Fruit  Company  at  Watsonville  will 
build  an  allegory  called  the  "Kiss  of  the 
Oceans."  North  and  South  America  will  be 
made  to  form  the  profiles  of  two  girls :  the 
Panama  Canal  will  represent  their  lips  in  the 
act  of  kissing.  Watsonville,  the  original 
home  of  the  apple  show,  will  be  reproduced 
pictorially  in  apple  jelly.  The  equivalent  of 
more  than  10,000  glasses  of  jelly  will  be  used 
in  the  design.  The  school  children  of  Wat- 
sonville will  reproduce  the  Panama  Canal 
zone.  Inyo  County's  commissioners  have 
appropriated  $500  for  the  building  of  a  huge 
water-wheel  as  their  feature  display.  The 
wheel  will  actually  turn  through  water  and 
will  be  made  wholly  of  apples,  green  and 
dried.  Santa  Clara  County  will  have  an  elab- 
orate feature  display,  and  although  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made,  it  is  believed  the 
famous  Lick  Observatory  will  be  reproduced. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  will  exhibit  the 
safety  device  for  which  it  received  the  E.  H. 
Harriman  memorial  medal  as  a  reward  for 
having  accomplished  most  toward  guarantee- 
ing the  safety  of  travel.  The  huge  tents  that 
will  shelter  2.000,000  apples  are  on  the  ground 
at  Eighth  and  Market  Streets. 


Though  the  Western  trip  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  planned  for  early  this 
fall  v. ill  have  to  be  abandoned,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  regular  series  of 
concerts  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  will  be  car- 
ried out  according  to  schedule. 


The  Late  James  B.  Haggin 
James  B.  Haggin,  dead  at  his  home  in  New 
York  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  although  in 
recent  years  a  resident  of  Xew  York  was  a 
Californian  of  singular  distinction.  A  native 
of  Kentucky,  by  profession  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Haggin  came  to  California  in  1351,  establish- 
ing himself  at  Sacramento  in  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Lloyd  Tevis.  The 
firm  maintained  a  high  position  at  the  bar 
until  1858,  when  both  Haggin  and  Tevis  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco,  where  they  con- 
tinued in  legal  practice  until  1866.  Then, 
abandoning  the  law  for  finance,  they  went 
into  mining,  farming,  real  estate,  and  horse 
and  cattle  raising  upon  an  almost  unparalleled 

I  scale.  At  one  time  it  might  with  almost 
literal  truth  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Haggin 
that  he  was  the  greatest  miner,  the  greatest 
farmer,  the  greatest  breeder  of  blood-horses, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  United 
States.  And  to  his  credit  it  may  be  said  that 
not  one  dollar  of  his  estate  came  to  him 
through  politics  or  subsidy  or  in  any  other 
way  than  the  open  methods  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Haggin  had  a  certain  reserve  of  man- 
ner in  business  which  came  to  him  through 
his  Turkish  mother,  a  woman  of  Christian 
faith   whom  his   father  married  in   Constanti- 

j  nople.  In  social  life  he  was  all  that  was  hos- 
pitable and  charming.  From  1856  to  1894  his 
home    and    that    of    his    brother-in-law.     Mr. 

]  Tevis,  formed  what  may  be  called  the  social 
centre  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Haggin  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Sanders  of  Ken- 
tucky and  after  her  death  to  Miss  Voorhees 
of  the  same  state.  He  leaves  one  son,  Louis 
T.  Haggin,   of  Xew  York  City. 

Mr.  Haggin  had  a  fine  gift  of  wit  and 
humor,  though  it  was  rarely  exhibited  in  pub- 
lic. An  interesting  example  of  his  capabilities 
in  this  line  has  long  been  current  in  San 
Francisco.  During  the  panic  of  1907  Mr. 
Haggin,     for     reasons     sufficient     to     himself, 


Benefit  for  Vocational  Training  School. 
X'ext  Saturday  afternoon,  September  26,  in 
the  spacious  court  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  the 
Vocational  Training  School  will  be  benefited 
by  a  the  dansant  to  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  seven.  The  patronesses  announce 
as  a  special  feature  the  appearance  of  Mile. 
La  Gai,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Quentin  Tod 
of  London.  The  Vocational  Training  School 
has  been  of  peculiar  interest  to  many  promi- 
nent women  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
its  growth  has  been  fostered  with  the  idea  oi 
preparing  young  girls  to  be  capable  wage- 
earners.  Tables  are  being  rapidly  engaged 
for  the  event. 


War  clouds  notwithstanding,  Bayreuth  an- 
nnounces  that  it  will  hold  its  usual  Wagnei 
festival  in  1915,  and  as  an  additional  attrac- 
tion will  break  with  its  old  custom  of  pre 
senting  only  one  other  work  beside  "Parsifal' 
and  the  "Ring"  cycle.  Xext  summer's  - 
rras"  will  include  "Meistersinger"  and  "Tbt, 
Flying    Dutchman." 


For  Rent — Presidio  Heights  district,  ele 
gantly  furnished  or  unfurnished  8-room  mod- 
ern house.  4  extra  attic  rooms,  southern  ex 
posure,  marine  view,  garden,  sleeping  porch 
Ruud  hot- water  system,  furnace.  Call  be 
tween  11  and  1,  at  3550  Washington  Street 
or    'phone    Fillmore    293. 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


September  19,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


A  combination  electric  and  cable  road 
for  the  Church  Street  hill  was  decided  upon 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  on  Monday.  The 
proposal  to  build  the  combination  road  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  recommendation  of 
City  Engineer  O'Shaughnessy  and  entails  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000  not  contem- 
plated in  the  bond  issue.  The  city  engineer 
.  also  pointed  out  that  it  will  necessitate  the 
employment  of  extra  men  that  will  cost  $50 
a  day   for  the  life  of  the  road. 


With  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Aztec  from 
this  port  September  17  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  suspended  its  service  to  New 
York  by  way  of  Panama.  The  announcement 
was  made  in  a  circular  issued  from  the  offices 
of  the  company,  in  which  R.  P.  Schwerin  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  clause  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  regarding  railroad-owned  vessels 
forbids  continuance  of  the  service.  The  Pa- 
cific Mail  Company  will  continue  its  service 
to  Mexican  ports  and  establish  new  lines  to 
ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Europe. 


More  than  2000  articles  of  fire-fighting 
equipment  of  the  early  days  in  California 
were  brought  from  Stockton  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Museum  by  Curator  George  Bar- 
ron last  Sunday.  The  collection,  including  a 
hand  pump  fire  engine  in  use  in  the  Slough 
City  in  1850,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Exempt  Firemen's  Society  of  Stockton, 
where  the  relics  have  been  treasured  for  many 
years.  

The  body  of  the  late  Charles  N.  Felton,  a 
San  Francisco  pioneer  of  1S49,  and  former 
United  States  senator,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Menlo  Park  last  Sunday,  was  laid  to  rest 
on  Tuesday.  The  interment  was  private,  but 
the  funeral  service  in  Grace  Pro-Cathedral 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  the  old  friends 
of  the  veteran  statesman,  and  the  flowers 
sent  were   many  and   beautiful. 


Michel  Weill,  nephew  of  Raphael  Weill, 
founder  and  owner  of  the  White  House,  was 
recently  wounded  twice  on  the  battlefield,  ac- 
cording to  a  cablegram  received  on  Tuesday 
in  this  city  from  Paris.  Young  Weill  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  reserve  army  and 
joined  his  colors  immediately  after  war  was 
declared.  He  was  shot  through  the  shoulder 
and  arm.  He  has  never  renounced  his 
French  citizenship,  although  he  has  spent 
most   of   his  life   in   California. 


The  bookkeeping  department  of  the  board 
of  public  works  has  not  filed  monthly  re- 
ports concerning  the  finances  of  the  Munici- 
pal Railway  lines  this  year,  and  Bookkeeper 
Leonard  Leavy  explains  that  he  has  been  un- 
able to  do  so  through  not  having  blanks  and 
books  that  are  needed.  The  failure  of  the 
mayor  and  board  of  supervisors  to  settle  the 


printing    controversy    is    charged    with    being 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 


On  account  of  the  work  still  to  be  done 
in  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel  the  city  en- 
gineer's department  declares  the  Municipal 
Railway  line  through  the  tunnel  will  not  be 
ready  for  operation  until  the  close  of  this 
year.  The  interior  of  the  tunnel  has  to  be 
plastered  and  the  street  within  the  bore  and 
at   the   approaches  has  to   be  paved. 


Edward  Hacker,  United  States  examiner  in 
a  suit  brought  by  the  government  against  the 
American  Can  Company  and  about  thirty  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  an  effort  to  dissolve  the 
so-called  tin  can  manufacturing  trust,  on 
Tuesday  began  the  hearing  in  this  city  by  the 
taking  of  testimony  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  alleged  trust  gained 
control  of  the  can-making  business  on  the 
Coast  in  1901.  A.  W.  Livingston,  who  was 
associated  with  the  Pacific  Sheet  and  Metal 
Works,  testified  regarding  the  various  com- 
panies manufacturing  cans  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
Can  Company.  A.  D.  Cutler,  a  former  po- 
lice commissioner,  told  of  the  sale  in  1901 
of  the  Pacific  Sheet  and  Metal  Works  to  the 
American  Can  Company  for  $1, 100,000  in 
preferred  stock  and  a  similar  amount  in  com- 
mon stock  and  $1,700,000  in  cash  for  the 
stock  and  trade.  He  also  said  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company  selling  signed  an  agree- 
ment  not   to    engage   in  tin   can   manufacture. 


Henry  T.  Scott  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Maryland  Society  of  California.  In 
addition  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
William  T.  Goldsborough,  W.  B.  Wentz,  E. 
H.  Montell,  and  John  E.  Bennett,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  B.  F.  Cater,  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
X.  H.  Ellicott,  Ernest  Meiere,  Thomas  C. 
Berry,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  W.  B.  Wentz,  execu- 
tive committee  ;  Walter  Dorr,  S.  F.  Norwood, 
and  W.  T.  Goldsborough,  committee  on  con- 
stitution and  by-laws. 


Chief  Justice  Matthew  I.  Sullivan  of  the 
state  supreme  court,  recently  appointed  by 
Governor  Johnson  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Beatty, 
took  his  place  on  the  bench  with  his  col- 
leagues for  the  first  time  on  Monday. 


Seven  rabbis  of  the  Bay  cities  participated 
in  the  dedication  of  the  new  synagogue  of 
the  First  Hebrew  Congregation,  Temple  Sinai, 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
Friedlander  of  Oakland  conducted  the  dedi- 
catory services  and  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nieto,  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Levy,  Rabbi  Rosen- 
wasser  of  San  Francisco,  Michael  Fried  of 
Sacramento,  Edgar  Magnin  of  Stockton,  Can- 
tor Reuben  Rinder  of  Temple  Emanu-EI,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  A.  Meyer,  rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanu-EI.  The  church  is  furnished 
with  fifty-two   stained  art  glass  windows  pro- 


"Another  Cup? 
With  Pleasure." 

Always  a  certainty 
that  a  second  cup  will 
be  taken  when  it's 
Imperial  Cocoa,  the 
delicious  Ghirardelli 
make. 

Imperial  lives  up  to 
its  name  in  every  way.  It  is  kingly  among  cocoas,  and  is 
so  delightful  in  aroma  and  taste  that  it  is  relished  by 
people  who  formerly  didn't  care  for  cocoa. 

It  is  rich  in  food  values,  almost  instantly  made,  and  is 
easily  assimilated  by  the  weakest  stomach. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG-,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  K.  Krafft  &  Soar,  Arthitetti 


vided    by    Abraham    Jonas,    president    of    the 
congregation.  

Specifications  for  the  Municipal  Railway's 
California  Street  line  have  been  prepared  by 
the  city  engineer  and  adopted  by  the  board 
of  works,  but  Assistant  City  Engineer  Ran- 
som told  the  supervisors  on  Wednesday  that, 
as  this  line  would  cost  $127,500  and  the 
available  balance  remaining  in  the  bond  fund 
was  only  $35,500,  enough  bonds  to  make  up 
the  difference  would  have  to  be  sold  before  a 
contract   for   construction   could   be   let. 


ZEROLENE 


The  works  board  has  awarded  to  Monson 
Brothers  for  $197,586  the  contract  for  the 
carpentry  and  mill  work  for  the  new  city 
hall.  The  contract  for  the  sewer  in  Fulton 
Street  from  Forty-Eighth  Avenue  to  the  Great 
Highway  was  given  to  F.  Rolandi  for  $21,372. 


Keeps?  tfie  «— 
Motor  /  ™ 
Cool 


The  final  test  of  the  Islais  Creek  incine- 
rator is  now  being  made.  The  report  of  the 
city  engineer  on  it  in  a  few  weeks  will  prob- 
ably be  decisive,  it  is  said  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  rejection  of  the 
plant  by  the  city  officials  is  being  discussed. 
The  payments  on  the  Destructor  Company's 
contract  began  April  1,  1912,  and  continued 
to  May  19,  1913,  aggregating  $85,699.51.  The 
contract  price  is  $118,168. 


Dealers  everywhere.     Ask  our  near- 
est  agency   about   delivery   in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA; 


George  J.  Oliva  of  1936  Leavenworth 
Street  was  shot  and  fatally  wounded  on 
Wednesday  evening  when  he  accidentally 
kicked  over  a  rifle  at  the  Ryland  ranch,  twelve 
miles  east  of  San  Jose.  He  was  one  of  the 
best-known  business  men  of  the  North  Beach 
district.  

The  bookkeeping  department  of  the  board 
of  works  furnished  on  Wednesday  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
Geary  Street  and  Union  Street  Municipal 
Railway  lines  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Geary  line 
from  July  1,  1913.  to  June  30,  1914.  were 
S642.450.74,  and  the  operating  expenses 
$294,036.22.  The  obligatory  charter  charges 
and  other  reserves  which  had  to  be  deducted 
were:  Liability  compensation  from  January 
1,  $3886.83:  depreciation,  etc.,  IS  per  cent  of 
the  gross.  $115,641.13:  interest  on  bonds  sold. 
4'/i  per  cent,  $88,605.  The  true  net  profit  was 
set  down  at  $140,281.56  after  making  these 
deductions,   aggregating  $208,132.96. 


"D'ye  ken  Mac  fell  in  the  river  on  his 
way  hamc  last  nicltt  ?"  "Ye  dinna  mean  tae 
say  he  wis  drooned  ?"  "No,  but  he  took  in 
sae  much  watter  that  it  spiled  a'  th'  effects 
o'  th'  guid  whusky  he'd  drunk." — Livingston 
Lance. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

D  urine 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  out  own  breeding  OiorourJiIy  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 


Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    - 


2934  Fulton  St. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank  Bldg. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Where    the    world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of  James  \X  o 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Hicks — You  never  can  tell  about  a  woman. 
Wicks  —  You  shouldn't,  anyhow.  — Boston 
Transcript. 

Yabsley — My  car  has  drop  forcings.  Gabs- 
Icy — What  are  drop  forgings  ?  Yabsley — I 
don't   know. — Dallas  News, 

"She  was  completely  prostrated  and  made 
very  ill  by  his  perfidy."  "Did  she  recover?" 
"Yes.  $5000.*' — Boston  Globe. 

"Dear  lady,  your  child  grows  prettier  every 
day."  "Oh.  you  exaggerate,  sir."  "Well, 
then  let  us  say — every'  other  day." — Man 
Lacht. 

Wife — Now,  John,  my  sister  Belle  and  her 
steady  are  coming  to  call  on  us  tonight.  So 
you  must  act  the  part  of  an  ideally  happy 
married  man.  She's  not  quite  sure  of  him 
yet.  John  (savagely) — Leave  it  to  me!  That 
lobster  trimmed  me  on  a  horse  trade  once ! 
Leave  it  to  me ! — Boston  Globe. 

Nervous  Lady  (in  whose  street  there  have 
beer,  scleral  burglaries) — How  often  do  you 
policemen  come  down  this  road  ?  I'm  con- 
stantly about,  but  1  never  see  you.  Police- 
man— Ah,    very-    likely    I    sees   you   when   you 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  17S9. 


IN  PEACE 
OR  WAR 

20  cents 


BOO 


ARDIMKS 

Packed  in  three  delicious  sauces — tomato, 
mustard,  and  spiced.  Each  can  con- 
tains enough  for  a  delightful  meal  for  four. 
Serve  them  in  the  many  tasty  ways  de- 
scribed in  our  recipe  book.  Please  write 
for  one  to  the 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


HONOLULU 

*110.    Flrsl  claaa,  round  trip  i  Jive  ami  one-half 

days  from  San  Francisco).    The  mosi  attractive 

m  entire  world  tour.    Splendid  American 

Ol    OCEANIC  LINE 

sail  i"  Hawa  ry  two 

-  from 
lays  on  the  Isl 
Sydney,  19  d«y«   fmin  San    Francisco.     $300 
round  trip  first  i  lass,  $200  - 

-  ad  for  folder. 

Sydney  Short  line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


don't  see  me,   mum.     It's   a  policeman's  busi- 
ness to  secrete  'isself. — Punch. 

"How  did  you  get  along  playing  golf  with 
your  wife?"  "Well,  at  the  ninth  hole  she 
was  about  twenty-two  thousand  words  ahead." 
— Life. 

Mrs.  Deere — How  modestly  she  dresses  and 
how  sensibly  !  Mrs.  Sneers — Yes  ;  that  woman 
will  do  anything  to  attract  attention ! — To- 
peka  Journal. 

Friend  (to  unlucky  angler) — Hallo,  have 
you  fallen  in?  Angler  (wringing  his  clothes) 
— Xo,  you  idiot !  This  is  perspiration. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Member  (showing  visitor  through) — Yes, 
my  dear,  every  woman  ought  to  join  a  club. 
It's  so  refreshing  to  blackball  some  one  you 
don't  like. — Life. 

'"Betty  said  that  if  any  man  kissed  her 
without  warning  she  would  scream  for  her 
father."  ''What  did  you  do?"  "I  warned 
her." — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 

"Do  you  like  Wagner?"  "Better  than  I 
used  to."  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "There's  a 
lot  of  his  music  that  no  one  would  attempt 
to   dance   to." — Washington   Star. 

"What's  dis  yuh  easy  payment  plan  dat 
yo'  bought  dat  swell  suit  o'  clothes  on,  sah?" 
"Dollah  down  and  a  dollah  ev'ry  time  de 
collector  done  kotches  me." — Judge. 

"Who  are  those  people  who  are  cheering  ?" 
asked  the  recruit  as  the  soldiers  marched  to 
the  train.  "Those,"  replied  the  veteran,  "are 
the  people  who  are  not  going." — Puck. 

Fortune  Teller — Beware  of  a  dark  man, 
whom  you  will  soon  meet.  He  will  be  a  vil- 
lain. Girl — How  perfectly  delightful !  How 
soon  will  I  meet  him  ? — New  York  Globe. 

Maid  (knocking  in  the  morning) — Madame, 
I've  forgotten  whether  you  wanted  to  be 
waked  at  seven  or  eight.  Madame — What 
time  is  it  now?  Maid — Eight. — Lustige  Blat- 
ter. 

Artist — I've  spent  a  dollar  carfare  toting 
that  sketch  around  town,  yet  you  only  offer 
me  two  dollars.  Art  Editor — Well,  that's  a 
hundred  per  cent  on  your  money,  isn't  it? — 
Life. 

"Eureka !"  shouted  Diogenes.  "I  have 
found  honest  men  by  the  score!"  "How?" 
questioned  his  cynic  companions.  "By  direct 
inquiry,"  answered  the  great  philosopher. — 
Judge. 

"Colonel,  I  hear  there's  a  shortage  of 
drinking  water  in  town,"  said  the  new  ar- 
rival. "Yes,  sah.  It's  likely  to  be  hahd  on 
ouah  hosses  and  cows,  sah." — Livingston 
Lance. 

"Jones  wanted  to  spend  his  vacation  in  the 
country  and  Mrs.  Jones  wanted  to  go  to  the 
seashore."  "How  did  they  settle  it?"  "It  is 
evident  that  you  are  not  married." — New 
York   Sun. 


A  Tulip  Bed. 

Almost  any  city  dweller  may  have  a  tulip 
bed  if  he  will  follow  a  few  simple  directions. 

In  October  spade  up  your  geranium  plot, 
then  give  the  seed-store  men  eight  dollars 
for  a  peck  of  rare  and  costly  bulbs.  .  Insert 
the  bulbs  carefully  in  the  loose  soil  an  inch 
or  so  deep  and  nine  inches  apart  each  way 
by  carpenter's  rule.  Rake  the  surface  over 
gently  until  it  is  level  and  neat,  and  your 
tulip  bed  is  ready  to  be  enjoyed. 

A  tuiip  bed  in  winter  is  the  most  enjoyable 
thing  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  favorite  prome- 
nade for  small  boys,  and  they  will  come  a 
mile  to  walk  on  your  tulips  if  they  learn  that 
you  have  any  planted. 

Last  Sunday  while  I  was  at  divine  wor- 
ship a  company  of  nice  little  fellows  from 
the  streets  nearby  came  into  my  yard  and 
held  a  running  broad  jump  contest  on  my 
tulips.  When  Maggie,  the  maid,  sought,  in  an 
unkind  moment,  to  stop  their  innocent  fun, 
they  pelted  her  with  tulip  bulbs,  bless  their 
little  hearts! 

If  located  beside  a  fence,  a  tulip  bed  makes 
a  soft  and  safe  landing  place  for  young  ath- 
letes pole-vaulting  from  the  adjoining  yard. 
It  is  also  much  enjoyed  by  milkmen,  espe- 
cially after  rains,  as  a  spot  to  plant  their  feet 
while  stepping  over  the  fence  to  deliver  milk 
at  the  next  house.  I  expect  to  raise  a  fine 
crop  of  milkweed  in  my  tulip  bed  next  sum- 
mer. The  ashmen,  too,  have  a  bright  minute 
in  their  gritty  and  grimy  day;  that  is  when 
they  discover  a  tulip  bed  upon  which  to  pile 
ash-boxes. 

Dogs  find  a  tulip  bed  useful  as  a  savings 
bank.  From  surface  indications  I  judge  that 
the  bones  deposited  in  my  tulip  bed  now 
number  thirty-two,  not  counting  the  eight 
bones  I  paid  for  the  bulbs.  I  believe  in  en- 
couraging thrift,  so  when  I  see  my  fore- 
handed though  four-footed  depositors  exca- 
vating my  eight  dollars'  worth  of  bulbs  I 
never  run  out  and  kick  them  in  the  ribs,  as 
mnny  a  hard-hoofed  man  would  do.  I  am 
particularly  careful  not  to  hurt  their  feelings 
if  they  are  large  dogs  with  regular  teeth. — 
L.   H.    Robbins   in    Life. 


The  above  illustration  is 
another  sad  story 

The  trustee  of  these  valuable  papers  thought  his 
office  would  never  be  visited  by  fire.  He  left  his 
clients'  wills  on  his  desk  while  he  went  out  for 
jun  a  "few  minutes."  You  see  the  result  of  not 
taking  them  to  a  safe  deposit  box  on  his  trip. 

He  gave  up  practicing  law  for  want  of  new 
clients. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1S50 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BEXJAMEN  J.  SMITH    -    -      Manager 

GUY  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  bave  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAI5HA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    3.    CO.) 


S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru. 


.Monday,  Oct.  12,  1914 


S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru    (calls  at  Manila) 

Tuesday,  Nov.  3,  1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.t  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St,  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$3.50    a   volume.      Sent  express    paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
207  Powell  St.       •       -      San  Francisco 
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and  EAST 


Three  Daily  Limited  Trains 
from  San  Francisco 

VIA 

OGDEN  ROUTE 

Through  the  Gorge  of  the  American   River,  across 
the  Sierra-Nevadas  and  Great  Salt  Lake 

"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

EXTRA   FARE    SIO 
Lv.  Ferry  Station  4:00  p.  ml" 

"PACIFIC  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station   10:20  a.  m. 

"SAN  FRANCISCO  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  2:0 O  p.  m. 

ROCK  BALLAST  HEAVY  STEEL  RAILS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
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The  "  Special  War  Tax." 
The  so-styled  "special  war  tax"  project  is  encoun- 
tering objections,  not  indeed  serious  enough  to  defeat 
it,  but  calculated  to  expose  the  element  of  political 
sharp  practice  embodied  in  it.  The  proposers  of  this 
taxing  project,  unwelcome  as  all  such  projects  are, 
would  have  the  country  believe  that  it  is  all  on  account 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  Yet  upon  careful  scrutiny  of 
conditions  as  they  effect  the  income  of  the  government, 
it  is  discovered  that  if  there  had  been  no  war  in  Eu- 
rope there  would  still  have  been  a  very  considerable 
deficit  in  our  national  revenues.  Explanation  is  simple. 
The  tariff  under  the  "reform"  of  last  year  has  not  pro- 
duced the  calculated  revenue.  Again,  the  income  tax 
has  not  yielded  returns  up  to  expectation  and  promise. 
In  other  words  Democratic  policy,  cutting  off  the  na- 
tional income  at  one  end  and  augmenting  national  ex- 
pense at  the  other,  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  na- 
tional finances.  In  the  language  of  the  street  it  has 
put  the  treasury  on  the  blink.  Before  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  had  happened  in  Europe  administrative 
and  congressional   authorities  were   casting  about   for 


San  Francisco,  September  26,  1914. 

ways  and  means  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  the  nick  of 
time  along  comes  this  war,  providing  an  obvious  neces- 
sity and  a  specious  pretext.  The  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion have  been  summed  up,  lumped  together,  and  pre- 
sented as  wholly  due  to  the  war.  Now  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress to  refuse  to  the  administration  anything  it  may 
need  in  the  way  of  income,  but  it  is  not  to  be  permitted, 
unchallenged,  to  conceal  the  failures  of  its  policy  be- 
hind a  pretense  that  the  war  is  solely  responsible.  The 
special  tax  scheme  will  be  accepted  finally.  But  the 
causes  for  it  are  to  be  threshed  over  under  discussions 
in  and  out  of  Congress  to  the  end  that  the  public  may 
know  that  while  something  is  due  to  special  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  war,  much  is  due  to  necessities  directly 
produced  by  Democratic  policy  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  war. 


As  Related  to  the  United  States. 

We  considered  briefly  last  week  the  possible  effect 
of  such  a  disaster  to  the  arms  of  the  Allies  as  would 
leave  Great  Britain — and  her  colonial  system — defense- 
less; and  there  was  hazarded  the  prophecy  that  it  would 
mean  a  smash-up  of  the  empire.  What  might  happen 
under  such  a  cataclysm  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
speculation.  Conquering  Germany  might  be  expected 
to  grasp  whatever  she  felt  herself  strong  enough  to 
hold.  This  would  hardly  include  India,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  include  British  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  nor  the  great  self-governing  states  of 
Africa.  Break-up  of  the  empire  for  these  several 
countries  could  not  mean  a  new  dominion,  but  rather 
a  new  era  under  the  principle  of  autonomy.  Each  of 
these  countries,  excepting,  possibly,  India,  would  no 
doubt  set  up  as  an  independent  nationality.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  condition  would  long  obtain  in  the 
case  of  British  America.  The  attraction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  would  be  certain  sooner  or  later  to  become 
an  irresistible  influence.  Separatist  sentiment  might 
for  a  time  cause  Canada  to  hold  aloof.  But  in  the  end 
she  would  come  to  us  under  the  operation  of  the  same 
forces  which  have  already  given  us  multitudes  of  her 
citizens.  In  selfish  spirit,  therefore,  we  may  easily 
develop  calculations  based  upon  the  presumption  of 
British  defeat. 

Among  the  smaller  English  possessions  are  the 
islands  of  Jamaica  and  her  sisters  of  the  Antilly  group, 
also  British  Guiana.  France,  which  would  of  course 
share  in  British  disaster,  is  likewise  the  owner  of  an 
important  island  or  two  in  the  Caribbean.  These  minor 
fractions  of  British  sovereignty  would  surely  fall  to 
the  conquering  Germany,  if — America  were  to  sit  idly 
by. 

What  would  we  do  about  it?  Would  we  permit 
an  exhilarated  master  of  Europe,  notoriously  mili- 
tant and  notoriously  ambitious  for  world  dominion, 
to  come  into  possession  of  a  group  of  American  islands 
so  placed  as  practically  to  mark  the  approach  to  our 
Panama  Canal?  Would  we,  in  brief,  permit  the  setting 
up  of  the  stations  and  fortresses  of  an  all-powerful  and 
still  unsated  nation  at  our  door  ?  The  query  is  interest- 
ng.  It  opens  up  a  world  of  considerations  worth  atten- 
tion in  a  purely  speculative  sense — worth  very  serious 
attention  if  the  matter  should  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  speculation  to  that  of  material  reality. 


It  is  easily  argued  that  no  country  of  Europe,  how- 
ever aggrandized,  however  aspiring,  could  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  extending  its  dominion  over  the  United 
States  of  America.  Yet  nothing  stands  removed  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  possibility;  and  we  have  already 
been  reminded  by  the  frank  discussions  of  General  Ber- 
nardi,  celebrated  German  writer  on  military  affairs, 
that  America  does  not  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Ger- 
man imagination.  In  a  book  of  two  years  ago,  interest 
in   which  has  been  revived  by  the   war,  General  Ber- 
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nardi  gravely  considers  from  the  military  point  of  view 
the  project  of  American  conquest.  Subjugation  of  the 
United  States  he  graciously  asserts  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  Then  upon  the  basis  of  a  declaration  that  il 
could  not  be  done,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  it  might 
be  done.  He  describes  in  detail  methods  of  assault 
from  the  sea  by  which  the  great  Atlantic  cities  of  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  might  be 
seized  and  held.  The  effect,  he  points  out,  would  be 
to  paralyze  American  finance,  commerce,  and  industry, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  bringing  the  republic  to  its 
knees.  This  of  course  is  mere  speculation;  yet  it  is 
speculation  so  authoritative  as  to  get  itself  before  the 
world  in  printed  form  under  a  notable  name,  and  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  political  and  military 
world. 

The  mental  attitude  of  this  country  towards  General 
Bernardi's  plan  naturally  takes  the  form  of  inquiry  as 
to  what  we  would  be  doing  while  our  coast  cities  were 
in  the  process  of  being  seized.  Possibly  the  plan  would 
include  the  hypnotizing  or  chloroforming  of  everybody 
in  the  country.  The  question — What  would  we  be  doing 
in  the  case  of  foreign  assault? — may  be  left  to  our 
military  men.  At  least  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to 
know  that  foreign  military  writers  regard  it  as  worth 
while  to  consider  speculatively  by  what  means  the 
Unked  States  might  be  conquered. 


While  there  is  no  immediate  danger  that  anybody 
will  sail  across  the  Atlantic  and  possess  themselves  of 
our  coast  cities,  and  so  paralyze  and  subdue  our  coun- 
try, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  any  country  which  has 
a  long  exposed  flank  may  under  circumstances  easily 
conceived  be  invaded.  For  example,  England  might 
through  her  territory  on  her  northern  boundary  strike 
us  at  any  point  between  British  Columbia  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  fact  that  she  is  not  likely  to  do  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  she  might  do  it  if  she  would. 
Again,  we  have  a  long  exposed  flank  to  the  south. 
Mexico,  or  an  enemy  operating  through  Mexico,  might 
strike  us  at  any  point  between  San  Diego  and  Fort 
Brown.  That  is  to  say,  aggressive  assault  would  be 
possible.  In  a  military  sense  we  lie  under  the  hazard 
of  two  long  lines  subject  to  flank  approach. 

We  may  see  by  the  conditions  and  operations  of  the 
pending  war  in  Europe  the  military  significance  of  this 
situation.  It  is  a  situation  which  keeps  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia  practically  under  arms  year 
in  and  year  out.  It  is  analagous  to  the  situation 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  that  brought  on  the 
present  conflict.  It  is  relatively  the  situation  which 
keeps  even  the  minor  countries  of  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Sweden  on  all  but  a  war  footing.  Apart  and 
practically  impregnable  to  land  approach  stands  Brit- 
ain, because  she  is  an  island.  Alone  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  her  people  are  exempt  from  the 
tremendous  burden  of  land  armament,  since  practically 
her  military  establishment  is  limited  to  the  necessities 
of  police  service  at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 

Now  America  but  for  her  exposed  flanks  north  and 
south  would  be  in  a  better  position  as  regards  aggres- 
sive assault  than  England,  for  instead  of  a  narrow 
channel  she  stands  separated  from  hostile  approach  by 
wide  oceans.  The  military  lesson  of  this  war  to  the 
United  States  should  be  an  appreciation  of  our  advan- 
tage, plus  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  making 
that  advantage  absolute.  Aggression  in  the  military 
sense  is  no  part  of  the  American  spirit.  We  have  no 
wish  to  aggrandize  our  country  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  a  fixed  aim  of  American 
policy,  subject  to  times  and  occasions,  to  possess  the 
regions  which  in  their  separated  character  define  the 
weakness  of  her  military  position.  In  brief,  American 
policy  should  look  ultimately  to  possession  of  the  con- 
tinent south  to  the  protecting  waters  which  m; 
two  ends  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  at  the  nor 
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us  say  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Territorially  so  ex- 
tended the  United  States  would  be  free  forevermore 
from  any  hazard  of  assault  from  without. 

We  trust  nobody  will  imagine  that  the  Argonaut 
is  suddenly  affected  with  the  spirit  of  jingoism,  that  it 
counsels  the  swallowing  up  of  territories  belonging  to 
other  nations.  It  is  one  thing  to  wish  to  steal  your 
neighbor's  property ;  it  is  quite  another  to  have  in 
mind  the  acquiring  of  it  when  time  and  occasion  may 
serve.  and  by  legitimate  processes.  We  do  not  advise 
or  desire  an  aggressive  movement  against  anybody.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  properly  be — we  think  it  should 
be — an  ultimate  object  of  American  ambition  to  extend 
the  blessings,  and  with  the  blessings  the  dominion,  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  Panama  at  the  south  and  to 
the  frozen  zone  at  the  north.  Let  us  wait  upon  occa- 
sion, let  us  deal  in  the  open,  let  us  scheme  no  schemes. 
But  at  the  same  time  let  us  make  it  a  national  dream, 
just  as  Russia  dreams  of  Constantinople,  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  United  States  may  stand  prac- 
tically an  island  with  three  sides  to  the  open  sea  and 
one  to  the  impenetrable  Arctic. 


The  Pinch  of  War. 

Those  who .  imagined  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
nearly  two  months  ago  that  the  United  States  was  des- 
tined to  profit  by  the  calamities  of  Europe  are  already 
discovering  that  under  the  interchanges  of  modern  life 
the  whole  world  is  close  knit — that  whatever  exhausts 
one  country  finds  its  reflections  and  reactions  every- 
where. Inevitably,  if  the  conflict  should  be  a  pro- 
longed one,  the  prices  of  American  foodstuffs  would  go 
high.  But  the  advanatge  would  accrue  relatively  to 
few.  To  the  general  American  public  it  would  imply 
hardship,  since  domestic  buyers  would  have  to  compete 
with  foreign  buyers  and  pay  war  prices  for  the  essen- 
tial commodities  of  life.  But  we  are  not  all  producers 
and  sellers  of  foodstuffs.  Most  of  us,  in  fact,  do  other 
things  for  a  living.  Nearly  everybody  finds  his  activi- 
ties more  or  less  cut  down  by  the  war  condition.  Al- 
ready, before  there  has  been  any  movement  at  all  in 
the  way  of  high  prices  for  products,  if  we  except  sugar 
alone,  general  business  is  slow  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  particular  kinds  of  business  dependent  upon 
foreign  connections  are  dull  to  stagnation.  The  limita- 
tions upon  international  commerce,  the  closing  of  for- 
eign markets  to  American  buyers,  the  shutting  up  of  the 
ever-prolific  European  money  market  to  American  bor- 
rowers, the  uncertainties  attending  international  in- 
surance— these  conditions  are  already  disturbing  busi- 
ness life  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  closing  of  the 
American  exchanges  has,  too,  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  speculative  business  and  upon  the  business  of  in- 
vestment. 

Locally  one  has  but  to  go  up  and  down  Grant  Avenue 
or  Powell  Street  to  discover  where  and  how  the  shoe 
pinches.  There  is  hardly  a  retail  business  house  of 
importance  which  does  not  deal  more  or  less  in  im- 
ported merchandise.  The  cutting  off  of  supplies 
means  practically  the  cutting  off  of  the  dealer's  margin 
of  profit.  Indeed  the  dealer  is  lucky  who  finds  that 
only  his  normal  profit  can  be  charged  up  to  the  war 
account.  Then,  various  kinds  of  European  business, 
ordinarily  represented  here,  have  ceased  altogether. 
This  affects  the  market  for  rentals  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. It  throws  multitudes  of  clerks  out  of  employ- 
ment. It  even  reaches  into  the  outskirts,  making  dull 
times  for  the  grocer,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker.  What  is  true  of  San  Francisco  is  true  of  even' 
other  city  in  the  country.  The  farmers  of  California, 
who  were  by  many  presumed  to  be  in  the  way  of  large 
profits,  have  not  as  yet  discovered  the  advantage  so 
glibly  prophesied  for  them.  If  anything  is  to  come  to 
us  under  the  enlarged  necessities  of  Europe,  up  to  now 
it  is  not  reflected  in  increased  demand  or  in  better 
prices.  As  time  goes  on  no  doubt  there  will  be  an  up- 
ward movement  in  the  value  of  food  staples.  But  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  difficulties  and  increased  haz- 
ards of  foreign  transport.  And  these  exactions  are 
quite  likely  to  swallow  up  whatever  increase  there  may 
In-  in  values. 

The  general  financial  situation  here  in  the  United 
Su  tes  is  still  fairly  good.  But  it  can  be  observed  that 
bankers,  with  the  prudence  characteristic  of  their  race, 
are  tightening  rather  than  loosening  their  policies  of 
1  isiness.  If  not  everybody,  at  least  the  bankers  know 
tri-'t  a  time  is  coming  for  which  they  need  to  brace 
themselves.     With  the  opening  of  the  exchanges  there 


is  bound  to  be  a  flood  of  selling  orders  from  the  Euro- 
pean holders  of  American  securities.  The  great  mar- 
kets will  be  called  upon  to  take  prodigious  quantities 
of  American  paper  in  one  form  or  another,  since  Eu- 
rope will  be  seeking  everywhere — particularly  in 
America — for  money  to  supply  the  deficits  which  the 
havoc  of  war  is  creating. 

Already  the  greatest  of  all  our  business  institutions 
— the  government — is  feeling  the  pinch  of  exception- 
ally short  receipts.  Increased  national  taxation  is  now 
being  arranged  for  and  it  is  bound  to  make  a  consider- 
able figure  in  our  business  affairs  before  the  end  is 
reached.  Private  business,  including  transportation, 
manufacture,  the  jobbing  trade,  and  the  retail  trade, 
are  all  destined  to  "get  theirs'"  in  due  order.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  business  world,  under  modern 
conditions,  as  isolation;  still  less  is  there  such  a  thing 
as  immunity  from  hardships  which  affect  half  the 
world.  , 

Conditions  of  Conquest. 

Somebody  with  a  gift  for  phrase-making  has  said, 
in  view  of  the  participation  of  Japan  and  India  in  the 
pending  conflict,  that  Europe  is  committing  hari-kari 
on  the  doorstep  of  Asia.  This  remark  has  the  instant 
value  of  spectacularism.  Behind  it  there  is  the  idea 
that  Asiatics,  brought  into  conflict  with  white  men,  re- 
lieved of  the  terror  with  which  tradition  and  prestige 
have  in  the  imagination  of  the  Oriental  clothed  the 
Western  races,  will  turn  and  rend  Europe.  Already 
the  Oriental  knows  that  the  spirit  of  prowess  takes 
small  heed  of  the  color  of  men's  skins.  Long  ago  he 
discovered  that  other  things  being  equal  he  is  as  good 
a  man  in  a  fight  as  another — if  not  indeed  something 
better.  Your  Oriental,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  fatalist,  a 
fact  which  adds  a  distinct  element  of  effectiveness  to 
the  soldier,  singly  or  en  masse.  Attila  made  manifest 
the  fact  that  the  Oriental  is  a  fighting  man.  Later  the 
Arab  confirmed  and  enforced  the  lesson.  Again  the 
Turk  drove  home  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Oriental 
fatalist.  More  recently  the  Japanese  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  the  Oriental  lacks  no  quality 
essential  to  the  effective  soldier.  But  in  every  in- 
stance where  "Oriental  hordes"  have  descended  upon 
and  smashed  Western  races  the  contest  has  been  that 
of  virility  against  degeneracy.  The  Oriental,  like  any 
other  man.  knows  when  to  strike.  It  is  when  the  race 
against  which  he  moves  has  become  debilitated  by 
wealth,  luxury,  inaction. 

Assuming  that  the  Oriental — the  Japanese,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Hindu — has  designs  upon  the  Western  races, 
the  time  for  action  is  not  when  these  races  have  been 
physically  reinvigorated  by  war.  And  that  is  precisely 
the  situation  in  which  the  Western  races  will  stand  at 
the  end  of  this  conflict.  Much  of  their  wealth  will 
indeed  have  been  dissipated.  But  those  forms  of  vi- 
tality essential  to  warfare  will  be  higher  than  before. 
It  will  not  be  a  time  for  a  great  aggressive  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Oriental,  even  if  the  idea  of  such  a 
movement  shall  be  in  his  mind.  If  the  Oriental  is  ever 
to  advance  upon  the  Western  world  he  will  choose  a 
time  when  the  canker  of  long  peace  shall  have  cor- 
rupted and  corroded  the  Western  spirit  and  character. 
It  will  not  be  at  a  time  when  the  man  of  the  West  is 
stripped  of  his  impedimenta  and  when  his  spirit  and 
his  muscles  alike  have  been  toned  up  by  conflict.  Who- 
ever talks  about  Europe  committing  hari-kari  on  the 
doorstep  of  Asia  talks  nonsense.  Europe  will  never 
be  safer  against  Oriental  aggression  than  at  a  time 
when  war  has  put  iron  into  the  Western  blood  and 
toned  up  the  sinews  of  Western  manhood. 


cessor  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Constitutionalism, 
now  all  but  universal,  has  made  new  disposition 
of  the  substance  of  authority  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  including  even  Russia.  Hence  when  it  comes 
to  arranging  terms  of  peace  the  nominal  rulers  of  the 
European  world  would  be  just  so  much  superfluous 
baggage.  The  several  countries  will  be  represented  by 
agents  duly  commissioned  under  old  names  and  forms, 
but  in  reality  representative  of  nationalities  rather  than 
of  mere  personalities  or  dynasties. 

Where  will  the  grand  peace  pow-wow  be  held? 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome — each  is  a  possibility.    Washing- 

I  ton,  however,  despite  distance,  promises  a  calmer 
atmosphere  than  any  one  of  them.  The  candidacy  of 
Washington,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  presents  one  objection, 
namely,  the  presence  in  the  capacity  of  immediate  host 
of  our  bustling,  oily,  voluble  Secretary  of  State,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  who  would  naturally  wish  to  get 
all  the  limelight  possible  to  be  extracted  from  the  situa- 
tion. To  this  born  self-advertiser  it  would  be  a  grand 
opportunity  to  exploit  swollen  vanities  and  further  ex- 
emplify the  virtues  of  grape  juice.  Still  President  Wil- 
son could  be  depended  upon  for  dignity  and  propriety. 
and  it  has  been  discovered  by  close  observers  that  he 

'  is  a  master  of  the  difficult  trick  of  crimping  Mr.  Bryan 
upon  occasion. 

In  the  new  Senate  Office  Building  at  Washington 
there  is  a  marble  chamber,  a  stately  apartment,  de- 
signed for  treaty-making  and  other  purposes  of  inter- 
national character.  It  has  never  been  used.  It  stands 
bare  save  for  two  long  tables  across  the  ends  of  the 
room.  It  is  an  ideal  setting  for  a  peace  congress,  and 
the  building  of  which  it  is  a  feature  has  accommoda- 
tions both  sumptuous  and  ample  for  incidental  uses. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  international  entertainment 
has  quite  equaled  the  sumptuosity  and  splendiferousness 
provided  at  Vienna.  The  cost  of  it — we  trust  to  a  none- 
too-trustworthy  memory  for  the  figures — was  upwards 
of  five  millions  at  a  time  when  money  went  three  times 
as  far  as  it  does  now.  With  no  royalties  to  be  accom- 
modated the  social  and  domestic  requirements  of  the 
congress  would  be  less  than  at  Vienna.  Still  there 
would  be  a  lot  doing  for  which  it  would  be  the  privi- 

1  lege  of  the  Washington  government  as  the  host  to  pay. 
Congress — even  a  Democratic  Congress — under  the 
circumstances  would  find  it  easv  to  be  generous. 


The  Re-Mapping  of  Europe. 
The  inevitable  wind-up  of  a  general  European  war, 
no  matter  where  ultimate  victory  may  lie.  is  a  con- 
ference after  the  great  precedent  of  the  Vienna 
Congress  of  1814.  In  the  historic  meeting  at  Vienna 
the  powers  were  represented  by  their  rulers  in 
person,  each  of  course  accompanied  by  a  group  of  min- 
isters and  advisers  and  a  retinue  of  lackeys.  But  the 
world  is  not  what  it  was  in  1814,  and  in  the  present 
instance  the  tradition  is  not  likely  to  govern.  Follow- 
ing the  immediate  cataclysm  there  is  likely  to  be  plenty 
of  occupation  at  home  for  the  heads  of  the  different  na- 
tions. Furthermore,  kingship  nowadays  carries  with 
it  no  such  measure  of  authoritative  prestige  as 
it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Xo  prince  of  any 
European  country,  even  if  on  the  ground,  would  be 
able  to  speak  with  the  force  and  effect  of  his  prede- 


Editorial  Notes. 
In  times  not  very  remote  the  State  Fair  at  Sacra- 
mento, along  with  much  that  was  meritorious,  was 
marked  by  many  things  tending  in  Washington's  fine 
phrase  to  grieve  the  judicious.  There  were  fine  dis- 
plays of  live  stock,  products,  industrial  processes, 
etc.  Along  with  these  things  there  went  a  carnival 
of  abominations,  including  a  debauch  of  drinking  and 
a  riot  of  gambling.  It  was  impracticable,  so  i: 
was  argued,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Shut  up  the  bars,  bar  pool  selling,  it  was  said, 
and  the  State  Fair  would  surely  be  a  failure.  The 
public,  it  was  argued  with  something  like  a  derisive 
sneer,  will  not  turn  out  to  a  fair  organized  upon  Sun- 
day-school standards.  Despite  these  presentments 
liquor  selling  on  the  fair  grounds  and  pool  selling  in 
the  booths  was  prohibited.  And  behold !  A  finer 
and  better  fair  than  ever  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  It  is  the  testimony  not  only  of  all  who  at- 
tended last  week's  fair,  but  of  the  "gate."  the  race- 
course, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  the  fair  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  Here  we  have  a  demonstration  very 
well  worth  attention.  It  is  nothing  less  than  this, 
namely,  that  a  fair  organized  upon  clean  lines  and 
maintained  under  wholesome  restrictions  will  attract 
more  people,  finer  exhibits,  and  provide  in  all  ways  a 
better  occasion  than  a  fair  founded  upon  the  wide- 
open  principle.  The  reorganized  State  Fair  is  success- 
ful and  popular.  It  provides- more  that  is  worth  doing 
and  worth  seeing,  and  sustains  an  infinitely  better  at- 
mosphere, than  a  fair  organized  in  the  interests  of 
gamblers  and  marked  by  unseemly  practices. 


Vineyard-owners  and  wine-makers  of  California  do 
not  find  the  "war  tax"  scheme  in  some  of  its  details 
pleasant  reading.  They  discover  that  while  whisky,  a 
proper  subject  for  taxation,  is  wholly  exempt,  the  bur- 
den falls  heavily  upon  their  special  industry.  Very 
naturally  they  ask  why  wines  and  beer  should  be  spe- 
cially taxed,  while  whisky  is  exempt.  The  answer  to 
this  question  they  discover  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  whisky 
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is  a  product  of  the  South — the  same  South  which  pro- 
vides for  a  Democratic  administration  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  the  backbone  of  its  power — whereas  wines  and 
beer  are  produced  chiefly  in  states  not  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party  and  therefore  less  effectively  repre- 
sented at  Washington  in  the  present  state  of  politics. 
Probably  the  scheme  as  devised  will  go  through.  Pro- 
test will  avail  nothing.  There  is  obvious,  however,  a 
positive  determination  to  give  to  the  country  the  facts, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  popular  understanding  of 
why  the  tax  is  imposed;  also  why  the  brunt  of  it  is 
so  adjusted  that  it  will  give  the  Democratic  South  the 
go-by  and  the  Republican  North  (including  California) 
the  full  weight  of  its  exactions. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  WAR  ZONE. 


There  must  be  many  Californians  who  have  rela- 
tives and  friends  within  the  war  zone  and  who  are 
doubtless  in  receipt  of  letters  descriptive  of.  some  of 
the  stirring  scenes  that  have  passed  before  their  eyes. 
Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  recipient  of  some  of 
these  letters  the  Argonaut  is  able  to  present  its  readers 
with  a  dramatic  picture  of  events  that  transpired  in 
Germany  and  in  France  immediately  before  and  after 
the  declaration  of  war.  The  writer,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
was  in  Baden,  Germany,  at  the  time  when  war  first 
became  a  certainty  and  she  left  for  Paris  on  the  last 
train  that  crossed  the  frontier.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  remain  in  Paris,  she  accepted  the  hospitality  of  rela- 
tives at  Limoges,  and  her  letter  is  therefore  dated  form 

that  city: 

Limoges,  France,  August  3,   1914. 

I  was  awake  early  this  morning  and  downstairs  to  see 
W.,  who  was  leaving  for  Paris  at  6:30  by  motor.  It  was  such 
a  relief  to  have  him  arrive  at  Baden-Baden  last  Thursday  at 
six  p.  m.  I  was  at  my  wifs  end,  and  it  was  very  hard  to 
know  what  to  do.  H.  had  managed  to  acquire  a  most  awful 
cold.  The  doctor  said  she  must  not  be  moved  for  several 
days,  and  then  must  be  taken  to  the  high  mountains.  This 
advice  at  a  moment  when  Russia  was  piling  her  troops  at 
the  German  frontier  and  Germany  was  mobilizing  was  dread- 
fully disconcerting.  Never  have  I  seen  events  or  rather  emo- 
tions and  actions  which  precede  and  lead  to  great  events 
follow  with  such  rapidity.  *  *  *  The  banks  were  refusing 
to  pay  gold  and  the  hotels  were  refusing  to  accept  checks. 
It  seemed  ominous,  and  as  fast  as  I  decided  to  leave  Baden 
for  France  some  one  begged  me  to  remain  in  Germany.  The 
doctor  told  me  that  he  must  go  to  the  war  and  the  sanatorium 
in  which  I  was  located  would  be  turned  into  a  Red  Cross 
hospital ;  his  nurses,  too,  would  have  to  go ;  all  the  hotels 
would  be  closed ;  the  waiters  would  go  ;  private  motors  were 
being  seized ;  no  more  tourists  were  allowed  entry  into 
Switzerland.  I  had  no  money  in  Germany  and  the  banks 
laughed  at  French  bank  checks,  so  I  crept  out  alone  and 
bought  the  family's  tickets  for  Paris  with  England  and 
America  in  my  mind.  *  *  *  That  evening  there  was  the 
usual  war  talk,  and  two  South  African  ladies  begged  me  to 
leave  with  the  children,  since  I  had  the  tickets,  so  out  we 
came  on  Friday  morning  on  the  last  train  which  left  Ger- 
many for  France. 

Baden  was  delightful,  beautiful,  clean,  salubrious.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  the  big  Zeppelin  every  morning,  to  hear 
the  rasping  of  the  bullets  of  the  rifle  practice  firing  which 
was  going  on  in  the  hills.  Well,  things  looked  ready  in 
Alsace  and  on  the  German  frontier  last  Friday  morning. 
Every  bridge  and  cross  road  was  crowded,  men  were  busy 
on  the  sides  of  the  railway  unwinding  copper  wire  for  new 
telegraphic  installations.  The  hills  and  plains  were  sown  at 
regular  intervals  with  Marconi  towers.  We  saw  cannon  on  the 
hills,  but  no  troops,  only  scattered  soldiers  across  on  the 
French  frontier.  It  was  disappointing,  because  no  prepara- 
tions seemed  to  be  under  way.  The  only  indication  of  any- 
thing unusual  was  the  tear-stained  faces  of  the  women  at 
Tahern  in  Alsace.  We  were  told  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared ;  immediately  several  in  our  car  burst  into  tears. 
Never  was  there  such  a  hot  day  nor  such  a  hot  and  crowded 
train.  Everything  was  full,  even  the  couloirs  were  full,  and 
still  the  people  crowded  in  at  every  station.  At  Nancy  I  took 
two  people  into  our  compartment  and  we  bunched  ourselves 
together  to  make  room  for  them.  They  were  gentle  folks 
and  he  was  going  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  He  told  us  that 
240,000  soldiers  marched  into  Nancy  the  night  before.  We 
were  an  hour  late  at  Paris,  and  the  train  stopped  a  long  way 
out  from  the  station.  There  were  no  porters  and  we  our- 
selves dumped  our  luggage  out  of  the  windows  on  to  the 
dusty  tracks.  There  were  no  omnibuses  and  a  friendly 
chasseur  from  the  Meurice  offered  to  deliver  my  baggage  at 
the  Ritz.  Outside  the  station  there  were  plenty  of  taxis, 
but  Pan's  was  wilder  than  ever.  The  Ritz,  too,  was  less 
calm  and  well  poised  than  usual.  Many  of  the  waiters  had 
gone.  Only  one  was  in  the  grill  room  next  day  when  I 
lunched  there.  *  *  *  Mr.  Ellis,  proprietor  of  the  Ritz, 
asks  his  would-be  customers  if  they  have  real  cash,  otherwise 
no  tea,  no  lunch.  The  Ritz  was  full  of  gesticulating  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  steamboat  offices  were  fuller.  No  more  tickets 
were  sold  for  channel  crossings,  so  I  was  very  glad  to  accept 
the  invitation   to   come  here   in   the   country. 

The  general  mobilization  of  the  French  troops  was  ordered 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the 


towns  we  passed  through,  except  everywhere  the  ugly,  swollen, 
tear-stained  faces  of  the  women.  Soldiers  were  patrolling 
everywhere.  The  peasants,  who  had  just  received  their  mus- 
kets, were  still  in  their  working  blouses.  Trains  were  imme- 
diately reserved  for  mobilization  purposes  and  no  passengers 
allowed  to  ride,  and  we  passed  them  filled  with  soldiers. 
*  *  *  The  Cure,  whom  I  saw  twice  yesterday,  left  this 
morning.  We  went  to  a  service  yesterday  afternoon  ;  it  was 
a  benediction  for  the  men  going  to  the  war.  The  church 
was  filled  with  women  and  children ;  none  of  the  men  who 
were  being  blessed  came.  Every  one  here  has  to  wait  on 
himself.  There  is  so  little  money  and  no  one  knows  how 
soon  they  can  get  any  more.  *  *  *  We  have  heard  rumors 
of  fighting  today  on  the  frontier  and  all  reports  are  favorable 
to  the  French.     We  shall  learn  the  truth  tonight. 

This  is  Tuesday.  War  has  been  declared  today  by  Ger- 
many against  France.  We  motored  to  Soissons  this  morning 
and  all  about  the  country,  going  through  several  villages,  in 
one  of  which  we  saw  the  garde  champetre  beating  his  drum 
and  announcing  the  declaration  to  the  peasants.  We  went  to 
try  to  get  fifteen  beds  for  the  hospital  here.  We  bought 
coarse  linen  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  pecans  sacking 
for  two  litters.  We  wore  Red  Cross  badges  and  the  little 
car  carried  a  big  Red  Cross  flag.  All  the  departing  soldiers 
waved  at  and  saluted  us  and  asked  if  we  were  going  to  the 
front.  *  *  *  I  must  get  a  billet  de  circulation  from  the 
mayor.  I  had  one  this  morning,  but  it  was  only  for  these 
environs.  We  were  stopped  several  times,  once  by  a  man 
with    a    bayonet. 

Accompanying  the  above  letter  was  a  communica 
tion  addressed  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  best-known 
literary  men  of  England,  whose  American  wife  came 
from  one  of  the  old  established  families  of  the  South. 
The  letter  relates  to  the  much-discussed  landing  in  Eng- 
land of  a  Russian  army,  and  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest in  this  connection: 

— :     That   is   a   rumor   so   persistent   I 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


My   Dear  Mrs. 

begin  to  believe  there  is  truth  at  the  back  of  it.  You  recall 
you  told  me  you  heard  that  Russian  troops  might  come  to 
France  through  the  Dardanelles.  On  Thursday  Lord  G.  told 
me  a  rumor  reached  him  that  a  large  Russian  force  was  to 
arrived  from  Arcangel  on  the  White  Sea  and  come  round  the 
North  Cape  to  Inverness  and  from  thence  to  a  south  port 
here  for  Ostend.  The  country  side  here  is  full  of  the  story 
that  the  Southeastern  Railroad  was  choked  with  Russian  troop 
trains  yesterday.  My  doctor,  who  told  me,  declares  that  the 
guard  of  a  train  who  had  seen  "them  big  bearded  men  who 
talked  foreign"  was  his  informant.  I  can  not  yet  believe  it ; 
but  Lord  P.,  who  was  lunching  with  us  Thursday  and  who 
is  very  knowledgable  about  such  matters,  said  that  it  was 
practicable — that  they  could  get  to  Inverness  by  big  steamers 
from  Arcangel  in  five  days. 

Probably  by  this  time  you  in  London  may  know  it ;  it  is 
not  possible  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  Russians  could 
pass  the  whole  length  of  the  Isles  without  it  being  common 
talk  in  town.  The  press  are  splendidly  secretive,  are  they 
not?  I  shall  come  up  tomorrow.  I  have  got  all  the  village 
folk  here  shooting  at  butts  in  the  park  and  they  shape  well. 
When  the  extreme  novelty  of  the  rifle  has  worn  off  lots  of 
them    will    enlist.     *     *     * 

But  never  since  Duke  William  landed  within  five  miles  of 
this  have  we  had  three  days  comparable  in  anxiety  to  those 
on  this  side  Thursday.  God  muscle  all  those  good  fellows  on 
the    Sambre.  

Among  letters  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  from 
the  war  zone  is  one  from  a  young  son  of  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  formerly  of  California,  who  is  now  actively  in 
French  service.  Prince  Poniatowski  himself  has  been 
detailed  to  train  cavalry  recruits,  and  according  to  his 
son's  letter  is  in  the  saddle  from  morning  till  night. 
The  writer  of  the  letter,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  himself  in 
service  as  a  stretcher  bearer,  tells  of  the  exploits  of 
his  elder  brother,  Stanislaus,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  per- 
mitted to  enlist  under  age  and  serving  as  a  military 
chauffeur.    Young  Casimir  writes : 

We  left  Lime'  yesterday  because  we  could  hear  the  cannons 
and  knew  that  the  Germans  were  advancing  rapidly.  I  am 
writing  from  Paris.  A  German  aeroplane  threw  five  bombs 
into  Paris  yesterday,  but  luckily  did  no  damage.  We  leave  to- 
day for  Limoges  to  be  with  papa,  who  is  at  the  garrison  there 
training  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Stan  has  been  at  all  the  big 
battles  in  the  north.  He  came  back  to  Lime'  last  night  with 
a  wounded  captain  whom  he  had  saved  by  carrying  him  off 
the  battlefield.  Stan's  good  luck  is  with  him.  In  one  battle 
the  radiator  of  his  motor  was  blown  open  by  a  bomb.  An 
instant  later  a  second  bomb  crashed  into  the  back  of  the 
motor,  breaking  the  glass  and  blowing  the  doors  and  top  off 
the  limousine.  Stan  is  quite  unhurt  and  quite  as  well  as 
ever. 


In  special  uses  of  the  national  forests  California 
leads  all  states,  taking  the  government's  receipts  as  a 
criterion.  Such  uses  include  all  sorts  of  activities  ex- 
clusive of  those  connected  with  lumbering,  grazing, 
and  the  development  of  water-power.  According  to 
figures  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
special  uses  of  California's  forests  yielded  $16,258.06, 
or  twice  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  state  except 
Arizona,  where  the  receipts  were  some  $3000  less. 
The  total  receipts  from  the  forests  within  the  state 
were  $260,007.34. 


"  Sincerity  the  Keynote." 

FlREBAUGH,  Cal..  September  20,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  As  a  "mere  man  in  the  alfalfa"  allow 
me  to  compliment  and  heartily  endorse  your  article,  "Folly 
at  the  Greek  Theatre."  1  am  really  glad  that  some  one  is 
unbiased  enough  in  the  American  press  world  to  appreciate 
facts  as  they  are  and  to  give  public   expression   to  them. 

The  fact  of  a  peace  crusade  being  organized  and  engineered 
by  a  man  who  strove  his  utmost  to  inveigle  this  country  in 
a  war  with  Mexico  for  his  own  financial  ends  is  sufficient 
guaranty  for  its  insincerity  and  worthlessness,  and  reduces 
the  status  of  Berkeley  University  immeasurably  in  the  eyes  of 
all  learned  and  refined  savants.  An  educational  board  that 
tolerates  such  buffoonery  as  was  witnessed  last  Sunday  and 
which  endorses  the  recent  antics  of  the  nature  fakir  deserves 
the  sympathy  of  all  sincere  and  intelligent  humans. 

Trusting  that  you  may  continue  your  onslaught  on  the 
sensation  monger  and  egotist,  and  that  sincerity,  the  keynote 
of  peace  and  success,  may  predominate  in  this  and  European 
countries,  An  Exile  from  Erin. 


Truly  a  "Mix-Up." 

Palo  Alto.  September  20,   1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Your  editorial,  "Folly  at  the  Greek 
Theatre,"  is  pertinent.  Barnum,  the  great  circus  man  previous 
to  Hearst,  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  said  "the 
American  people  like  to  be  humbugged." 

About  the  last  thing  that  Hearst  desires  is  to  stop  this  war. 
If  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  his  fanfare  would  bring 
such  results  he  would  not  be  on  the  job. 

This  is  truly  a  mix-up,  Hearst  for  peace  and  the  grand 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  calling  on  the  President  for 
warships   to  be  sent  to  Turkey.  A.  J.   Runyon. 


Some  Suggestive  Queries. 

San  Mateo,  September  19,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  letter  of  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Wil- 
liamson printed  in  your  issue  of  this  date  renders  the  situa- 
tion concerning  the  causes  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Germany  pretty  clear,  so  much  so  that  we  may  seek  additional 
information  from  that  quarter.  I  trust  that  asking  a  favor  of 
a  reply  to  some  questions  in  this  perplexing  situation  may 
not  be  construed  as  encroaching  to  an  undue  extent  upon 
your  and   Mr.   Williamson's   kindness. 

If  the  German  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality  is  a  "wan- 
ton outrage,"  is  "infamous,"  what  is  the  violation  of  China's 
neutrality  by  Japan?  Is  not  a  thief  generally  considered  more 
culpable  when  he  takes  bread  without  the  object  of  saving 
his  family  from  distress  than  with  such  incentive?  The  con- 
nection of  England  with  this  step  of  Japan  and  the  latter's 
entrance  upon  the  war  is  ably  reported  in  the  same  issue  of 
your  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami,  and  I  beg  to 
refer  to  the  same. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  plans  which  England  years 
ago  made  in  conjunction  with  France  to  govern  these  nations' 
first  steps  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Germany,  a  landing  of 
British  troops  on  Belgian  soil  was  provided  for? 

In  the  White  Paper  issued  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Russia 
acknowledges  that  Austria  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some 
satisfaction  from  Servia.  Americans  should  be  rather  in- 
clined to  agree  with  that,  in  view  of  our  doings  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  etc.  Besides  Americans  can  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  Servian  nation,  so  long  as  the  findings  of  the  commission, 
on  which  several  Americans  served  as  members,  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Servian  outrages  in  the  Balkan  war  were  un- 
surpassed by  anything  known  in  that  line,  and  absolutely  un- 
printable. It  is  also  quite  to  the  point  to  consider  what  the 
Czar  would  have  done,  had  the  Serbs,  for  example,  killed 
his  son,  instead  of  the  Austrian  archduke. 

What  we  should  like  to  know  is,  what  right  had  Russia 
to  interfere  in  Austria's  attempt  to  punish  Servia  for  her 
palpable  misdeeds  ?  Particularly  after  Austria,  according  to 
the  White  Paper,  had  bound  herself  not  to  take  Servian  terri- 
tory and  not  to  reduce  Servian  sovereignty.  Russia  may 
claim  a  protectorate  over  all  Slavs,  but  seeing  that  Austria  is 
half  Slav  herself,  is  this  not  in  itself  aggression? 

The  White  Paper  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Austria  would 
persist  in  her  determination  to  punish  Servia,  and  the  exist- 
ing alliances  rendered  it  equally  clear  that  interference  of 
Russia  would  inevitably  cause  a  general  European  war. 

The  White  Paper  does  not  show  that  either  France  or 
England  exerted  themselves  to  the  last  degree  to  restrain 
Russia  from  interfering ;  on  the  contrary,  both  nations  ap- 
pear to  have  acknowledged  that  Russia  must  interfere.  Can 
the  world  at  large  endure  a  general  European  war  with  more 
equanimity   than   a   more   or  less  just   punishment   of   Servia? 

The  White  Paper  shows  that  Russia  was  absolutely  deter- 
mined upon  war,  in  case  Austria  attacked  Servia.  On  ac- 
count of  her  position,  was  not  therefore  Germany  compelled 
to   declare  war  in   this  contingency? 

A  word  about  militarism.  Is  not  Germany  on  account  of 
her  geographical  position  compelled  to  keep  a  large  army? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  this  and  the  keeping  of  a  large 
navy  on   the  part   of  England? 

In  this  connection  is  it  not  appropriate  to  consider  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  forty  years  Germany  has  had  no  wars  and 
England  has   had  many? 

Germany  apparently  has  no  reason  to  want  anything  of 
Russia  but  to  be  left  alone.  She  has  no  quarrel  with  France, 
except   possibly  over   Alsace-Lorraine. 

Which  country  has  the  best  claim  to  these  provinces?  Is 
it  not  significant  that  even.'  city,  every  hamlet,  every  river, 
has  an  unmistakably  German  name? 

We  have  heard  so  much  on  the  English  side  of  this  execrable 
contest  that  one  is  curious  to  hear  from  the  other  side.  Per- 
haps you  can  help  out.  It  does  not  seem  exactly  in  con- 
sonance with  American  love  of  fair  play  to  prevent  one  of 
the  contestants  from  being  heard,  and  to  accept  the  other's 
explanations  without  scrutiny,  although  the  truthfulness  of  the 
war  news  we  have  received  for  six  weeks  past  has  been  such 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  accept  anything  as  gospel. 

George  Watson. 


Illinois  was  third  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in 
1913  in  the  value  of  its  mineral  production.  The  state 
owes  its  prominence  as  a  mining  state  chiefly  to  its  im- 
portance as  a  producer  of  coal  and  petroleum  and  to  the 
development  of  its  clay-workin?  industries.  In  coal 
production  Illinois  is  exceeded  only  by  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  production  of  petroleum 
only  by  California  and  Oklahoma.  In  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products  Illinois  ranks  fourth. 


During  the  past  fiscal  year.  July  1,  1913,  to  Tune  30, 
1914,   57,762  acres  of  land   in  the  national   forest?    in 
California  were  listed  to  510  applicants  under 
est  homestead  laws. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  on  Wednesday  forenoon  comes 
official  notification  of  the  retirement  of  the  German  right 
wing  under  General  von  Kluck.  The  Allies  are  said 
to  have  forced  the  invaders  back  for  a  distance  of  many 
miles  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  which  would 
bring  them  nearly  as  far  as  La  Fere,  or  a  little  to  the  south 
of  St.  Quentin.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  rival  armies 
closely  locked  in  semi-lunar  formation  and  stretching  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Amiens  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress 
of  Verdun,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  region  occupied  by  the  Germans  was  chosen  by  them  on 
their  retreat  from  the  Marne,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  strong 
with  the  River  Aisne  in  front  and  high  hills  behind.  The 
main  effort  of  the  Germans  is  directed  toward  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  French  centre,  which  would  of  course  cut  the 
French  army  in  two.  while  the  Allies  are  intent  upon  turning 
the  German  flanks  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  General  von 
Kluck  occupies  the  German  right  and  consequently  he  is 
faced  by  the  Allies*  left,  and  it  is  here  that  the  French  and 
British  are  reporting  their  chief  successes.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  battle  of  the  Marne  was  virtually  decided 
by  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  turning  the  German  right 
flank,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  repeat  the  operation,  and 
with   some  apparent  success. 


The  importance  of  a  flanking  movement  is  obvious,  since  it 
means  not  only  a  possible  assault  from  the  rear,  but  also 
a  severance  of  communica- 
tions. If  we  could  look  into 
the  mind  of  the  German  com- 
mander we  should  probably 
find  that  it  was  occupied 
much  more  with  the  com- 
munications than  even  with 
the  fate  of  the  battle  in  front 
of  him.  No  matter  how- 
great  his  success  upon  the 
field,  no  matter  how  in- 
vincible his  arms,  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  plans  must  melt 
away  at  a  successful  attack 
upon  his  communications.  He 
is  in  a  hostile  country,  and 
he  has  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
million  men,  as  well  as  supply 
them  with  the  incredible 
masses  of  ammunition  upon 
which  their  military  lives  de- 
pend. Practically  everything 
that  he  needs,  from  a  pin  to 
a  siege  gun,  must  be  brought 
to  him  from  his  own  coun- 
try over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  hostile  territory,  and  the 
road  over  which  these  sup- 
plies are  brought  must  be 
guarded  incessantly,  and  by 
forces  large  enough  to  resist 
any  attack  likely  to  be 
brought  against  them.  ^Tiat 
the  air  tube  is  to  a  diver  the 
line  of  communications  is  to 
an  army.  Severance  is  fol- 
lowed by  instant  strangula- 
tion. It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  when  the  retirement  of  a 
flank  has  reached  a  certain 
point  the  centre  also  must 
feel  the  contagion  and  fall 
back,  in  order  once  more  to 
straighten  the  line  and  to 
save  the  communications.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  centre 

may  be  proving  itself  it  must  inevitably  wheel  back  into  line 
with  the  retiring  flank.  Therefore  if  the  Allies  are  able  to 
continue  their  successful  advance  upon  Yon  Kluck  we  must 
presently  hear  that  the  whole  German  line  is  in  retreat  upon 
some  other  position,  where  a  further  stand  may  be  made  and 
where  the  previous  tactics  will  be  repeated.  Today  it  is 
reported  unofficially  and  through  the  observations  of  aviators 
that  the  main  German  army  is  actually  falling  back  and  that 
the  present  battle  is  being  continued  by  its  rear  guard.  Gen- 
eral Joffre,  who  seems  to  be  a  man  of  uncanny  caution,  says 
there  are  evidences  that  the  centre  has  exhausted  its  force. 
The  news  is  probably  true  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  Allies  can  move  faster  than  the  Germans. 
whose  much  heavier  siege  artillery,  intended  for  use  against 
Paris,  must  be  dragged  through  the  soft  deep  mud  resulting 
from  the  recent  rains.  And  it  may  be  said  here  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  drawn  battle  at  this  stage  of  the 
game.  If  the  French  can  but  hold  on  the  battle  will  win 
itself  for  them.    Time  fights  for  them  more  strongly  than  their 

vn  guns.  Even  if  they  are  beaten  and  fall  back  they  will 
be  as  well  off  as  they  were  before.  But  there  can  be  no 
holding  on  for  the  Germans.  They  must  either  go  on  or 
they  must  go  back,  and  they  are  equally  difficult.  The 
French  have  all  the  resources  of  their  own  country  behind 
then .  They  can  be  constantly  reinforced  from  Paris,  and 
they  can  be  well  fed  and  cared  for.  But  it  is  hard  for  the 
Germans  to  get  reinforcements,  even  supposing  that  there  are 
an  available,  and  it  must  always  be  something  of  a  pleasant 
su>.  rise  to  the  German  commander  to  see  the  supply  trains  still 
ling  with  the  Belgian  forces  aggressively  in  their  rear. 
!■!>■   the  communications  have   failed   more   than   once. 


It  would  be  foolish  to  make  predictions  where  the  op- 
ponents are  so  strong  and  so  well  matched,  but  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  whole  German  line  should  retire, 
which  it  must  do  if  Von  Kluck  continues  to  fall  back,  there 
are  two  alternative  positions  that  it  can  occupy  and  that  it 
has  already  prepared  for  occupation.  The  first  is  on  a  line 
stretching  from  St.  Quentin  through  Yervins  to  Mezieres  and 
Sedan,  and  this  would  give  it  an  ultimate  exit  into  Germany 
through  Luxembourg.  The  other  is  along  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, from  Tournai  through  Maubeuge  to  Sedan,  and  this 
would  give  it  an  exit  through  Belgium.  It  is  said  that  Von 
Kluck  has  already  made  his  headquarters  at  Mons  and  that 
fortifications  are  being  prepared  along  the  Belgian  frontier, 
and  this  would  point  to  tbe  choice  of  the  second  alternative. 
The  Germans,  of  course,  know  what  they  are  doing,  or 
rather  what  they  may  have  to  do,  but  the  Belgian  position 
would  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  Antwerp,  still  untaken 
and  holding  a  vigorous  Belgian  army,  would  be  in  their  rear, 
and  we  may  confidently  believe  that  there  is  something  very' 
much  more  formidable  than  the  Belgian  army  hidden  away 
somewhere  along  that  coast.  There  are  several  hundred 
thousand  British  troops  still  unaccounted  for.  They  may 
still  be  in  England,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be  in 
Belgium  or  on  the  north  French  coast.  And  then  there  are 
the  Russians  whom  we  are  asked  to  believe  are  a  sort  of 
solar   myth. 

A  shrewd  observer  of  events  recently  said  that  when  the 
official    announcements    took    on    the    air    of    a    confidential 

THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE. 


methods  of  making  war,  one  to  employ  troops  in  masses  and 
the  other  to  fight  in  extended  order.  The  former  is  the 
German  method.  It  is  immensely  costly  in  life ;  but  they 
can  afford  it  for  two  reasons,  the'immense  superiority  in  num- 
bers and  the  fact  that  their  men  are  disciplined  to  mechanical 
obedience,  that  they  fight  best  when  closely  held  together  un- 
der the  personal  command  of  their  officers.  The  extended 
order  is  the  French  way.  The  French  soldier  does  not  fight 
well  wredged  together,  and  he  becomes  impatient  under  con- 
stant  command   and  mechanical   discipline." 


i 


Another  word  may  be  said  here  about  the  German  losses.  A 
recent  report  from  Berlin  gives  the  total  casualties  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  as  about  45,000,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Whether  this  report  is  for  American  consumption 
only  or  whether  it  represents  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
being  given  to  the  German  public  is  not  apparent,  nor  does 
it  much  matter,  except  that  the  revelation  of  the  facts  must 
ultimately  be  a  painful  business.  Now  the  Belgians  alone  are 
said  to  have  lost  40,000  men  and  the  British  must  by  now 
have  lost  nearly  as  many.  There  are  no  reports  as  to  French 
losses,  but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Germans 
have  lost  more,  far  more,  than  all  their  enemies  combined. 
If  we  put  the  German  losses  to  date  at  250,000  men  we  shall 
probably  be  not  far  from  the  mark. 
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Another  factor  that  must  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  war  is  the  German  food  supply.  So  far  as  fighting  forces 
are  concerned  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  powers  con- 
cerned should  not  go  on  fight- 
ing for  years.  Even  the  tak- 
ing of  capitals  need  have  no 
inevitable  results  in  the  way 
of  capitulation  so  long  as 
there  are  still  armies  in  the 
field.  But  the  food  supply  i 
vital,  and  here  Germany  is 
most  unfortunately  situated. 
She  can  not  wholly  feed  her- 
self even  when  all  her  men 
are  at  work,  and  now  her  im- 
ports are  practically  cut  off. 
She  can  get  a  certain  amount 
of  food  through  Holland,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  her  re- 
ceipts in  that  way  can  be 
very-  large  or  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  the  Allies  would 
have  found  some  way  to  stop 
them.  All  stories  of  vast 
hoards  of  provisions  can 
be  dismissed  as  moonshine. 
There  are  no  vast  hoards  of 
provisions  anywhere.  Nations 
live  more  or  less  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  what  they  grow 
and  what  they  import,  and 
there  are  very  few  nations 
that  can  afford  to  have  their 
imports  cut  off.  Once  more 
we  have  a  factor  that  may 
easily  out-measure  the  impor- 
tance of  the  victories  and  de- 
feats of  armies. 
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liberality  it  was  well  to  ask  what  they  were  trying  to  con- 
ceal. Now*  a  recent  report  from  England  says  that  the  au- 
thorities have  been  trying  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
unaccountable  rumors  about  these  Russian  soldiers  from 
Arcangel,  and  that  the  explanation  is  a  quite  simple  one. 
It  seems  that  several  Russian  attaches  with  their  servants, 
all  in  native  costume,  passed  through  London  on  their  way 
to  the  front  and  that  these  were  mistaken  for  a  Russian 
army.  Now  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
British  authorities  care  a  cent  one  way  or  the  other  about 
a  public  misapprehension  and  that  they  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  rectify  it,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  few 
dozen  men  in  Russian  costume — and  military  attaches  at  the 
front  do  not  usually  have  many  servants — could  be  mistaken 
by  many  different  people  for  a  Russian  array.  There  is  no 
need  once  more  to  review  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Russian  army,  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  re- 
peat the  suggestion  that  great  things  are  likely  to  happen 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  Belgium,  and  that  those  who  con- 
centrate their  gaze  overmuch  on  the  battles  at  the  front  may 
miss  part  of  the  prospective  activities. 


All  the  reports  show  that  the  Germans  are  continuing  to 
use  the  solid  formation  and  that  they  seem  indifferent  to 
their  losses.  They  are  not  indifferent  to  their  losses,  unless 
they  are  also  indifferent  to  public  opinion  at  home,  which  is 
inconceivable.  But  the  Germans  c?n  not  fight  in  any  other 
way.  Sometimes  their  attacking  lines  are  eight  ranks  deep, 
and  this  must  often  mean  the  killing  of  eight  men  instead  of 
one.  General  Joffre  himself  explained  the  phenomenon  re- 
cently when  he  said  to  some  one  in  Paris:     "There  are  two 


Now  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  situation  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  which  has 
grown  increasingly  interesting 
during  the  last  few  days. 
The  accompanying  map  will 
show  the  position  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  In  the  north  the 
Russians  were  defeated  near 
Allenstein  and  they  remained 
quiescent  for  some  lime,  although  they  are  now  moving  once 
more.  In  the  south  the  Russians  have  been  uniformly  success- 
ful, and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  pivot  of  the  war.  Russia 
might  have  launched  her  armies  from  her  extreme  westerly 
frontier,  which  would  of  course  have  been  very  much  nearer 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  in  that  case  she  would  have  been 
liable  to  an  invasion  in  her  own  rear  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Koenigsberg  in  the  north  and  Lemberg  in  the  south. 
Therefore  she  provided  against  this  by  beginning  her  own 
forward  movement  in  the  east  with  the  intention  of  driving 
any  possible  invading  force  of  Germans  or  Austrians  before 
her.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Austrians  did  invade  Rus- 
sian Poland  and  got  as  far  as  Lublin,  where  they  were  met 
and  driven  disastrously  back  upon  the  fortress  of  Przemysl, 
which  is  now  invested,  while  the  important  post  of  Jaroslau 
has  been  taken.  The  Austrian  defeat  must  have  been  very*  se- 
vere and  their  losses  enormous  and  demoralizing.  Now  with 
this  army  disposed  of  and  Lemberg  taken  it  is  evident  that 
Cracow  is  in  the  direct  line  of  Russian  advance,  and  although 
Cracow  is  strongly  fortified  its  capture  would  mean  the  open 
door  to  Breslau,  which  is  not  fortified.  Posen  also  is  within 
reach,  and  from  Posen  to  Berlin  the  road  is  a  perilously  short 
one.  Russians  are  also  reported  as  on  the  summit  of  the  Car- 
pathians,   practically    overlooking   Vienna. 


Now  with  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Russian  armies  to 
their  own  most  westerly  frontier  and  toward  Posen  it  is 
evident  that  the  German  armies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Allenstein.  where  the  Russians  were  defeated,  become  almost 
negligible,  and  this  explains  the  comparative  quiescence  of 
the   Russian    forces   in   that  direction    and   that   are   supposed 
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to  be  on  the  defensive  or  even  retreating.  With  the  emerg- 
ence into  Germany  of  Russian  armies  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Posen  it  becomes  evident  that  the  German  position  near 
Allenstein  and  Koenigsberg  must  become  untenable.  The 
Germans  must  at  once  fall  back  to  save  their  rear,  and 
even  though  these  East  Prussian  armies  should  be  able  to 
invade  Russia  they  would  still  be  negligible  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  threat  to  their  rear  which  must  compel 
them  to  fall  back.  Reports  of  German  successes  in  the  north 
have  therefore  no  importance.  They  must  necessarily  be 
short  lived  if  the  Russian  invasion  of  Germany  to  the  south 
continues   unhindered.      And   it   is   not   likely    to   be    hindered. 


of  a  British  naval  expert  that  the  big  battleship  is  obsolete 
and  that  the  submarine  will  henceforth  rule  the  roost.  The 
destroyed  cruisers  are  said  to  have  been  "obsolete,"  but  evi- 
dently they  were  not  obsolete  or  they  would  not  have  been 
where  they  were.  At  least  the  2000  men  on  board  of  them 
were  not  "obsolete."  This  catastrophe  may  easily  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  British  fleet  into  some  kind  of  decisive 
action  against  the  German  ships  now  supposed  to  be  in  Kiel, 
although  such  an  operation  would  evidently  be  of  enormous 
danger.  In  this  case  we  should  have  some  variation  of  the 
dismal  tale  of  slaughter  by  land.  Sidney  Corvn. 
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|  Dr.  Martin  has  published  several  books  in  Chinese,  in 
addition  to  a  number  in  English,  among  the  latter  being 
"The  Cycle  of  Cathay,"   "The  Siege  of  Peking,"  and 

i  "Legends  and  Lyrics  from  the  Chinese." 


JAPAN'S  ANNUAL  SHINTO  FESTIVAL. 

•» 

Quaint  and  Solemn,   It    Recalls    Certain    Scenes    Depicted   in 
the  Bible. 


But  there  is  another  news  items  that  is  even  more  ominous 
than  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies,  although  its  impor- 
tance may  easily  be  overlooked.  The  grand  duke  is  said  to 
have  announced  that  his  forces  will  not  waste  any  time  over 
Vienna,  but  that  they  will  push  straight  on  to  Berlin.  Now 
this  removes  an  apprehension  to  which  the  French  and  the 
English  may  have  been  keenly  alive.  Such  claims  to  terri- 
tory and  to  indemnity  as  may  be  made  by  a  victorious  army 
are  usually  based  largely  upon  actual  occupation.  Therefore 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Russia  would  hasten  to 
occupy  the  largest  possible  area  of  Austrian  territory  in 
order  to  be  the  "man  in  possession"  if  she  should  ever  be 
in  a  position  to  state  her  terms,  and  that  she  should  even 
delay  her  western  advance  in  order  prospectively  to  feather 
her  own  nest.  But  this,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  done.  Russia 
has  fixed  her  gaze  upon  Berlin,  and  she  will  not  be  diverted 
by  the  hope  of  spoil.  And  every  step  that  she  takes  in  the 
direction  of  the  German  capital  will  be  a  corresponding  re- 
lief of  the  pressure  upon  the  French  and  British  armies. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  the  Russian  advance  upon  Berlin, 
if  it  should  ever  eventuate,  will  be  the  greatest  campaign  in 
history.  It  will  dwarf  everything  in  the  way  of  war  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  Russian  minister  of  war  says 
that  "the  entire  strength  of  the  Russian  army  will  be  used," 
and  this  means  that  the  fighting  line  will  be  very  much 
more  than  a  million  men  strong,  probably  two  million.  What 
effect  this  appalling  danger  is  already  having  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  France  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  With  the  fall  of 
Lemburg  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  Germany  that  Austria 
had  failed  her  and  that  she  must  rely  upon  herself  alone. 
We  knew  that  the  German  emperor  hurried  to  East  Germany 
to  put  his  fences  in  what  shape  he  could,  and  that  he  took 
large  bodies  of  men  with  him.  How  many  he  took,  to  what 
extent  he  depleted  his  armies  in  France,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  portentous  shadow 
in  the  east  may  not  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  with  the  German  defeat  on 
the  Marne.  If  the  Austrian  armies  are  not  now  utterly  de- 
stroyed they  are  very  nearly  so.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  Austrian  force  capable  of  resisting  the  Russian 
armies,  and  we  should  almost  be  justified  in  putting  Austria 
out  of  our  calculations,  as  no  doubt  the  Germans  did  some 
time  ago.  And  therefore  we  can  only  smile  at  the  story  of 
a  great  Austrian  army  that  is  supposed  to  be  watching  the 
Italian  frontier.  There  can  be  nothing  in  existence  deserving 
such  a  description.  If  there  were  such  an  army  it  would  not 
be  on  the  Italian  frontier.  It  would  be  fighting  the  Rus- 
sians. If  there  is  any  Austrian  force  at  all  engaged  upon 
such  a  task  it  is  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  that  are  not 
fit  for  anything  else,  or  of  Slavs  who  can  not  be  trusted  to 
face  their  brothers  of  Russia  and   Servia. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


If  strong  bodies  of  soldiers  from  India  are  not  already  at 
the  front  they  will  be  there  in  a  few  days.  Reports  from 
Canada  said  that  many  trainloads  of  these  dusky  warriors 
had  passed  over  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
but  that  the  blinds  of  the  cars  were  closely  drawn  and  that 
their  occupants  were  unidentified  except  by  a  few  fortunate 
individuals.  Of  course  the  railroad  company  promptly  de- 
nied that  any  Indian  troops  had  passed  through  Canada. 
They  said  that  the  whole  story  was  a  myth,  although  the 
reports  of  eye-witnesses  were  quite  numerous,  and  one 
Canadian  weekly  published  a  photograph  of  cars  that  were 
undeniably  Canadian  Pacific  cars  and  loaded  with  soldiers 
who  were  undeniably  Indian.  But  then  denials  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  They  seem  to  proceed  automatically.  But  it  is 
now  officially  stated  that  a  certain  number  of  these  Hindu 
soldiers  have  been  landed  at  Marseilles,  having  come  direct 
from  India,  so  we  may  please  ourselves  as  to  what  credence 
we  give  to  the  stories  from  Canada.  These  new  forces  are 
made  up  of  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas,  who  are  used  to  fighting  in 
cold  weather,  and  they  would  rather  fight  than  eat.  The 
Sikhs  are  Hindus,  but  they  derive  their  name  from  their 
religion  and  not  from  their  nationality.  The  Gurkhas  are 
also  Hindus,  arid  both  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  were  loyal  to  the 
Raj  during  the  mutiny,  a  fact  always  held  by  the  authorities 
in  appreciative  recollection.  The  entire  strength  of  the 
British  army  in  India  is  about  240,000,  and  of  these  only 
about  76,000  are  white.  There  are  also  reserves,  auxiliaries, 
and  irregulars,  as  well  as  the  armies  maintained  by  the  native 
rulers,  and  this  second  line  numbers  about  227,000  men,  but 
they  would  all  be  available  for  service  if  Great  Britain  should 
call  upon  them.  The  weakness  of  the  native  forces  is  their 
ignorance  of  artillery,  it  having  been  considered  unwise  to 
allow  this  arm  to  pass  out  of  white  hands,  but  none  the 
less  they  form  an  effective  fighting  force  of  the  first  order. 
And  in  "his  connection  it  may  be  said  that  while  rebellion  in 
India  is  always  a  possibility,  since  only  Providence  can  look 
understanding^  into  the  Oriental  mind,  its  probabilities  seem 
vastly  lessened  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the  native  princes 
have  hastened  to  offer  their  services  and  all  their  possessions. 


The    destruction    of    three    British    cruisers    somewhere    in 
the  North  Sea  tends  to  confirm  the  recently  expressed  opinion 


Arthur  H.  Wilde,  president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  education  and 
school  administration  at  Boston  University. 

Professor  Ralph  S.  Hosmer,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  forestry  in  Cornell  University,  recently 
resigned  from  the  government  service.  For  the  last 
eleven  years  he  has  been  head  of  the  Federal  Forestry- 
Bureau  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Dennis  John  Cassin,  who  has  just  retired  after  a 
record  of  fifty-two  years  as  an  engineer  on  the  Xew 
York  Central  Railroad,  has  never  had  an  accident  since 
he  first  took  charge  of  an  engine.  He  is  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  enjoys  excellent  health.  Some  years  ago 
he  was  voted  the  most  popular  railroad  engineer  in  this 
country. 

Harvey  D.  Hinman,  who  recently  rose  to  the  position 
,  of  a  national  figure,  owing  to  the  political  feeling 
aroused  by  the  endorsement  of  him  for  governor  of 
Xew  York  by  former  President  Roosevelt,  is  ranked  as 
I  one  of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Born  on  a  farm,  he  is  six  feet  in  height,  gaunt,  chews 
tobacco,  and  his  language  is  enriched  by  characteristic- 
ally rural  phrases.  He  is  also  a  former  state  senator, 
having  been  sent  to  Albany  in  1904. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Alfred  E.  Codrington,  who 
has  been  appointed  military  secretary  to  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, served  in  the  Egyptian  war  of  1882,  being  men- 
tioned in  dispatches  and  receiving  the  fifth  class 
Medjidie  and  the  Khedive's  star.  In  the  South  Afri- 
can campaign  he  was  again  mentioned  in  dispatches  and 
received  the  queen's  medal  with  three  clasps  and  the 
king's  medal  with  two  clasps  and  a  brevet  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  in  command  of  the  London  district, 
1909-13. 

The  Right  Honorable  F.  E.  Smith,  on  whom  the 
world  depends  for  official  war  news  of  Great  Britain, 
he  being  in  charge  of  the  press  bureau  established  for 
that  purpose,  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  forty-two 
years  old,  self-made,  and  noted  as  barrister.  He  had 
little  in  his  favor  when  he  started  life,  except  his  bril- 
liant wits  and  an  iron  determination  concealed  behind 
the  sauvest  of  manners.  He  won  the  prize  of  a  classical 
scholarship  at  Wadham  College,  which  took  him  to  Ox- 
ford. There  he  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  finest 
orators  and  debaters  ever  heard  at  the  Oxford  Union, 
and  as  a  very  learned  man,  for  winning  academic  honor 
after  honor,  Mr.  Smith  became  a  fellow  and  lecturer 
of  Merton  College. 

Frederick  MacMonnies,  whose  model  for  the  foun- 
tain, "Civic  Virtue,"  the  bequest  to  the  city  of  Xew 
York  of  the  late  Angelina  Crane,  has  arrived  from 
France  after  delays  extending  over  several  years,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  foremost  living  American 
sculptor.  He  has  long  been  a  resident  of  France,  hav- 
ing a  studio  at  Geverney- Vernon,  and  has  not  been  in 
this  country  for  several  years.  The  contract  to  Mac- 
Monnies was  let  five  years  ago,  on  the  signing  of  which 
he  received  a  retainer  of  $10,000.  The  delay  has  been 
costly  to  the  sculptor,  for  each  year  of  delay  there  will 
be  deducted  from  his  fee  $822.40  to  pay  the  premiums 
on  a  $20,000  insurance  policy  on  his  life,  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  contract. 

General  Rennenkampf,  now  commanding  the  Russian 
armies  fighting  in  East  Prussia,  is  one  of  the  few  Rus- 
sian leaders  who  came  out  of  Manchuria  with  distinc- 
tion. He  commanded  a  cavalry  division  and  a  brigade 
of  infantry  under  Count  Keller,  who  confronted  Gen- 
eral Kuroki's  army  on  the  march  to  Liao-yang.  Gen- 
eral Rennenkampf  showed  himself  a  determined,  ener- 
getic, and  enterprising  commander  and  was  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Japanese  until  the  battle  of  Towan, 
where  Keller  was  killed  and  Rennenkampf  was 
wounded.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Mukden,  where  he  brought  Kawamura  to  a  halt,  in- 
flicting very  severe  losses,  and  the  Japanese  were  un- 
able afterward  to  dislodge  him. 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
eighty-seventh  birthday,  is  the  oldest  Protestant  mis- 
sionary in  China,  having  been  engaged  in  his  labors  in 
that  country  for  sixty-four  years.*  In  point  of  service 
it  is  believed  that  his  record  stands  alone.  He  was 
born  in  Indiana,  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
China  has  been  actively  engaged.  For  the  first  ten 
years  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  a  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  and  in  1858  he  served  as  interpreter 
to  the  American  minister  in  renewing  the  Treat)'  of 
Tientsin.  Beginning  with  1863  he  served  for  thirty- 
years  as  president  of  the  Tung  Wen  College.  He  has 
,  also  served  as  president  of  the  University  of  Peking. 


Thousands  of  Japan  fisher-folk  have  just  celebrated 
their  annual  Shinto  festival,  which  takes  them  to  the 
shrine  of  Itsukushima,  famous  for  the  last  1300  years. 
It  is  ever  a  uniquely  beautiful  object,  with  its  Hall  of 
Worship  patterned  like  the  Christian  Basilicas  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  with  a  broad  central  nave  divided 
by  columns  from  two  narrower  side  aisles — while  in 
each  month  Kagura,  mystery  dances,  are  performed  "to 
give  God  pleasure,"  on  the  dancing  stage  which  stands 
between  the  shrine  and  the  venerable  camphor-wood 
Torii,  or  Temple  Gateway  (through  which  no  dead 
nor  unclean  thing  may  pass)  and  its  all  but  700  feet 
of  corridors  built  out  into  the  Inland  Sea.  Behind  this 
floating  temple  the  lofty  mountain  towers  whose  sides 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  evergreen  cryptomeria,  cam- 
phor, and  many  kinds  of  fragrant  pine  trees,  throw 
into  relief  the  harmonious  Shinto  colors — red,  white, 
and  green — of  the  temple  at  its  foot  (says  the  Far 
East).  Once  a  year  the  fisher  population  from  the 
countless  isles  in  the  Inland  Sea  repair  to  Itsukushima 
to  hold  a  three-day  festival  and  invoke  a  blessing  on 
the  harvest  of  the  sea  for  the  ensuing  year.  Silently 
their  thousand  sampans  float  in  on  the  incoming  tide, 
each  taking  its  place  in  the  most  orderly  way  all  around 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay,  till  they  are  packed, 
side  by  side,  like  sardines  in  a  tin.  Each  sampan 
holds  a  family,  the  smallest  about  six  persons,  i.  e., 
children,  parents,  grandparents,  or,  failing  such,  an 
extra  guest  or  two.  Here  they  pass  their  lives;  fish, 
cook,  eat,  wash,  sleep,  and  from  some  unknown  depths 
produce  the  amazingly  simple  and  beautiful  attire  fresh 
and  clean  and  dainty  as  from  a  Ginza  store — in  which 
they  dress  to  walk  on  shore,  visit  the  little  shops  to 
buy  mementoes  of  the  quaint  carved  wood,  and  pre- 
sent their  humble  gifts  at  the  shrine.  On  the  second 
morning  the  temple  is  thronged  to  suffocation.  A  most 
impressive  service  is  held  for  all  those  who,  by  heredi- 
tary privilege,  are  invited  to  take  an  active  part  in 
propelling  the  Sacred  Ship.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  dedicated  afresh  by  an  intensely  solemn  and  rev- 
erential communion  of  consecrated  sake  and  rice  bread, 
brought  to  them  from  within  the  Veiled  Sanctuary  by 
the  Shinto  priests — who  officiate  with  covered  lips. 
Towards  five  o'clock  the  many  thousands  of  farmers 
and  others,  who  came  by  train  and  steamer  from  the 
mainland  in  the  forenoon,  together  with  the  whole 
fishing  population,  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for 
the  grand  function  which  is  momentarily  expected  to 
commence.  The  ship  itself  is  a  marvel  of  beauty.  It 
j  consists  of  three  sampans  of  "new  wood"  lashed  to- 
I  gether  as  one  with  decorated  prows.  Curtains  of  blue 
and  white  striped  cotton  hang  over  the  sides  to  repre- 
sent the  cloud  and  sky.  At  the  stern  other  curtains  of 
gorgeous  sunset-colored  brocades  veil  the  shrine  on 
deck,  which  is  hung  all  round  with  paper  lanterns ; 
besides  the  four  great  sakaki  trees  of  life,  twined  with 
the  curious  strips  of  white  paper  which  are  the  Shinto 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  clothes-covenant  offering  of 
Semitic  races,  and  between  these  stands  the  Mikoshi, 
!  or  Ark,  adorned  with  the  sacred  mirror,  which  reveals 
the  true  condition  of  the  worshipers'  hearts  to  the 
I  god.  This  front  side  of  the  ship  is  hung  with  cur- 
j  tains  of  the  five  primary  or  rainbow  colors.  Just  be- 
!  fore  six  p.  m.  this  Mikoshi,  accompanied  by  the  im- 
!  mense  temple  drum,  is  brought  down  from  the  sanc- 
|  tuary  and  through  the  huge  torii  to  the  water's  edge 
I  by  some  thirty  white-robed  Shinto  priests  who  then 
march  barefoot  bearing  the  sacred  Ark  ankle-deep 
j  through  the  sea  to  the  Holy  Ship.  One  can  at  this 
moment  exactly  picture  the  scene  described  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  at  the  crossing  of  the  River  Jordan.  This 
is  a  most  solemn  moment  of  absolutely  breathless,  rev- 
(  erent  silence,  broken  only  by  the  ceremonial  hand- 
!  clapping  of  some  among  the  throngs  of  worshipers 
i  on  the  shore,  and  the  wailing  of  the  Shinto  pipes  on 
board  the  ship,  where  a  short  service  is  being  held. 
Then  the  sacred  boat  is  tugged  out  to  sea  by  three 
great  sampams  decked  with  sakaki  trees,  and  rowed 
by  men  clad  in  the  quaintest  Old  World  garb  who  conn- 
expressly  from  distant  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
privilege  hereditary  in  their  families.  As  the  Sacred 
Ship  and  its  surrounding  fleet  put  out  to  sea.  the  sun. 
setting  behind  the  opposite  mountain  range,  sheds  forth 
|  a  wondrous  glow — giving  an  exquisite  brilliance  to  the 
gloriously  blue  sea  which,  but  for  the  absence  of  the 
snowy  Alps,  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Italian 
lakes.  The  gorgeous  orange  and  gold  brocade  banners 
on  the  ship  seem  to  turn  into  the  very  clouds  of  sunset 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  calm  waters.  .  The  return 
ge  is  made  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  the 
ship  alone  being  illuminated  by  the  Japanese  paper 
lanterns  and  two  braziers  of  Mazing  fire  hung  out  at 
the  prows;  besides  an  enormous  three-in-one  paper  lan- 
tern, painted  with  the  temple  crest  of  a  triple  design. 
which  is  borne  on  a  sampan  alongside.  All  :; 
across  sacred  chants  are  sung  and  the  home  s' 
reached  at  ten  p.  m. 
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THE  COLONEL  AND  THE  COBRA. 


Explaining  Why  Lieutenant  Brown  Left  the  Service. 


Xow,  whether  he  deserved  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Augustus  William  Spillinger  had 
been  likened  to  a  peevish  old  woman  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  promotion.  Concerning  petty  details,  he 
would  splutter  and  stamp  on  the  floor  with  anger;  in 
things  which  really  mattered,  he  leaned  upon  Tommy 
Greatorex,  his  adjutant. 

Even  for  the  plains  of  India  it  was  a  particularly 
hot  morning.  The  colonel's  temper  was  shocking,  and 
even  the  soothing  swish  of  the  punkah  above  his  head 
gave  him  no  comfort. 

Colonel  Spillinger  mopped  his  rubicund  countenance 
with  his  handkerchief,  grunted  his  disapproval  of  an 
official  letter  obsequiously  left  for  him  by  his  clerk,  and 
glanced  up  as  the  figure  of  an  officer  in  the  khaki  uni- 
form of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  darkened  the  door- 
way. 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  said  the  visitor.  "A  very  hot 
day!" 

"Humph !"  grunted  the  colonel  rudely.  "I  am  not 
inclined  for  conversation  this  morning,  Seymour. 
What  do  you  want?" 

'"Oh,  nothing,  sir,"  answered  Seymour  casually. 
"Only  a  little  matter  of  sanitation.  Any  time  will  do, 
sir." 

"What  is  it.  I  say?"  persisted  the  colonel,  kicking 
his  sword-scabbard  with  his  spurred  heel. 

"Well,  sir,  it  is  only  a  trifle  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  subalterns'  quarters.  Complaints  have  reached 
me  about  Mr.  Brown's  quarters.  You  see,  sir,  he 
keeps  a  regular  menagerie  in  his  rooms,  which  is  de- 
cidedly unhealthy,  and  should  be  cleared  out.  You 
agree  with  me,  sir,  I  am  sure.  An  order  from  you  will 
get  rid  of  the  nuisance  at  once." 

"Agree !  Who  says  I  agree  ?  Even  a  subaltern  has 
rights.  If  Mr.  Brown  cares  to  keep  animals  in  his 
quarters,  let  him." 

"Well,  sir.  I  saw  the  place  myself  this  morning,''  re- 
plied Seymour.  "I  am  afraid  I  must  persist  in  recom- 
mending their  removal.  There  are  a  couple  of  mon- 
keys, two  parrots,  a  young  bear,  a  panther  cub,  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  snakes." 

"Well,  what  of  it  ?".  he  demanded  fiercely.  "I  will 
go  after  tiffin  and  see  the  place  for  myself.  Brown  has 
a  most  interesting  collection,  I  hear." 

Certainly  nature  had  never  intended  Lieutenant 
James  George  Brown  for  the  profession  of  arms.  How 
he  came  to  be  in  such  a  regiment  as  "The  Thrusters" 
he  himself  barely  knew. 

He  was  a  weird  personality.  Of  the  ways  of  beasts 
and  birds,  however,  he  was  singularly  knowledgable. 
In  Rumhabad  he  found  a  perfect  paradise.  The  ani- 
mals he  coveted  could  be  purchased  at  a  price  ridicu- 
lously small. 

A  python  slept  in  its  basket  beneath  his  bed,  a  cobra 
hissed  in  its  wire-fronted  hutch  in  his  sitting-room, 
birds  of  gay  plumage  squawked  or  sang,  monkeys  quar- 
reled, a  baby  bear  fed  from  his  hand. 

A  heavy  tiffin,  including  a  generous  supply  of  iced 
mangoes,  relieved  the  colonel's  temper  considerably. 
In  fact,  as  he  lit  a  cigar  and  looked  about  him  for 
Greatorex,  he  appeared  to  be  beaming  with  benevo- 
lence. 

The  walk  across  the  parched  grass  to  the  long  row 
of  subalterns'  quarters  was  quite  short.  There  were  a 
dozen  quarters  in  all,  Brown  occupying  one  at  the  end. 
A  veranda  ran  the  full  length  of  the  building,  front 
and  back. 

"Come  along,  Greatorex,"  cried  the  colonel  genially, 
"and  let  us  unearth  this  mare's  nest.  Is  Brown  in- 
side?" 

"No,  sir.  I  believe  he  has  gone  out  into  the  jungle. 
That  iniquitous  Tamil  bearer  of  his  is  here,  sir.  I 
understand  that  the  fellow  has  been  trained  by  Brown 
into  a  regular  keeper."  explained  the  adjutant.  "Hi 
there.  Sennacherib!" 

Entering  the  half-darkened  room,  the  visitors  peered 
about  them  with  curiosity.  In  hutches,  on  shelves,  re- 
posed almost  a  score  of  small  animals,  whilst  from  the 
walls  hung  cages  containing  parrots,  cockatoos,  ca- 
naries, and  a  dozen  other  birds.  Seed  littered  the  floor 
and  the  place  smelt  like  a  menagerie. 

The  colonel,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
glared  about  him  speechlessly.  At  the  sight  of  his  red 
face,  a  green  parrot  above  his  head  began  to  screech 
madly. 

"That  Absalom !"  announced  the  Tamil  solemnly. 
"He  very  special  parrot.   Sahib." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  snapped  the  colonel,  with  growing  irri- 
tation, starting  off  for  the  bedroom. 

Through  the  latter  room  one  came  to  the  back  ve- 
randa. In  the  semi-darkness  the  colonel  stumbled  over 
a  dark  woolly  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  which, 
with  remarkable  celerity,  unrolled  itself  into  a  baby 
bear. 

Ui-iping  two  feet  into  the  air.  the  colonel  exploded 
a  volley  of  language  which  shocked  even  the  par- 
into  silence. 

"Tim  Abednego,"  stated  the  Tamil  blandly.  "He 
alv  ays  sleeping  by  master." 

<  i-eatorex  glanced  under  the  bed.     "Is   it  true  that 
a  pytlmn  kept  here?"  he  asked. 
Hah,  Sahib!     Python  asleep  in  basket  now.     I  just 


done  feeding  with  eggs.  He  Beelzebub — same  like 
devil!"  proclaimed  the  Tamil  proudly. 

"Ah !  Don't  disturb  him.  for  heaven's  sake,"  splut- 
tered the  colonel.  "I  think  I've  had  enough  of  this, 
Greatorex.  By  George,  Seymour  is  right.  This  sort  of 
thing  must  cease,  at  once.  The  place  is  unsafe. 
Damme,  Brown  must  be  a  lunatic." 

"Very  good  animals,  Sahib!"  expostulated  Senna- 
cherib sadly,  following  the  visitors  back  into  the  sitting- 
room.     "Here  Moses,  giant  cobra,  Sahib." 

"What !  Where?"  ejaculated  the  colonel,  clutching 
Tommy  Greatorex's  arm,  and  barging  against  a  hutch 
behind  the  door. 

With  a  shout  of  fear,  the  Tamil  sprang  forward. 
There  was  death  in  that  hutch.  A  particularly  lively 
specimen  of  cobra,  curled  up  in  its  straw,  was  accus- 
tomed to  hiss  venomously  if  disturbed,  and  the  colonel's 
bulky  person  was  perilously  near. 

The  warning,  however,  came  too  late,  for  the  next 
instant  the  wretched  colonel,  his  hands  pressed  to  his 
nether  parts,  emitted  a  yell  of  agony,  and  sprang  into 
Greatorex's  arms. 

"I'm  done  for!"  he  gasped.  "Send  for  Seymour — 
quick — or  I  shall  be  a  dead  man." 

Greatorex  did  not  hesitate.  Every  moment  was  pre- 
cious. Within  ten  seconds  he  was  running  as  if  for 
his  life  across  the  maidan  towards  Seymour's  bunga- 
low. 

The  colonel,  blanched  with  fright,  fell  back  in  a 
chair,  brought  by  Sennacherib,  and  shut  his  eyes. 
Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  hands  shook  in  an  agony  of  fear.  The  Tamil, 
darting  into  the  back  premises,  returned  with  a  little 
bottle  and  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

"I  remembering  this  medicine  for  snake  poison, 
Sahib,"  he  stammered.  "My  master  keeping  for  bites. 
I  giving  Sahib  some?" 

"Yes.  Anything.  Hurry  up !"  shouted  the  colonel, 
baring  his  arm.     "I  am  already  feeling  sick." 

Sennacherib  had  never  given  a  hypodermic  injection 
before,  but  he  was  no  fool.  So,  between  them,  they 
managed  to  inject  a  syringeful  of  the  fluid  beneath  the 
skin.  Then  the  colonel  again  shut  his  eyes  and  con- 
jured up  scenes  of  his  past  life,  whilst  the  Tamil 
scanned  the  horizon  for  the  advent  of  the  doctor. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  As  the  minutes  sped  the 
colonel's  restlessness  gradually  ceased.  The  Tamil, 
nothing  the  heavy  breathing  and  the  absolute  immo- 
bility of  the  patient,  began  to  fear  the  worst.  He  had 
heard  that  a  victim  of  snake  bite  should  be  kept  awake. 

Presently,  therefore,  with  a  wild  shout  for  help,  he 
rushed  at  the  unconscious  colonel,  seized  the  200-pound 
i  body  under  the  arms,  and  essayed  to  raise  him  to  his 
!  feet.  He  might,  however,  equally  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  Sphinx.  The  colonel  snorted 
and  gurgled,  but  was  as  inert  as  a  dead  codfish. 

Sennacherib,  his  oily  black  skin  sweating  pitifully, 
again  scanned  the  dusty  maidan.  In  a  moment  his  face 
had  assumed  its  normal  tranquillity.  A  couple  of  ponies 
were  galloping  toward  him  ! 

Seymour  lost  little  time  in  jumping  from  his  pony 
and  reaching  the  stertorous,  recumbent  figure  in  the 
chair.  As  he  rapidly  examined  the  wound  in  the  thigh 
his  face  showed  distinct  perplexity.  He  raised  the 
closed  eyelids,  felt  the  pulse,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Moses  biting!"  volunteered  Sennacherib.  "I  giving 
medicine,  Sahib ;  but  doing  no  good." 

"What  medicine?"  demanded  Seymour,  loosening  the 
colonel's  collar.     "Bring  water  and  towels — quick !" 

While  Greatorex  and  the  bearer  fled  inside  to  obey 
his  commands  Seymour  filled  a  syringe  from  a  small 
vial  and  made  an  injection.  Then,  the  towels  and 
water  having  arrived,  he  started  beating  the  colonel 
with  the  wet  towel,  whilst  the  others,  under  his  direc- 
tions, flicked  the  victim  on  the  legs  and  hustled  him  all 
they  knew  how. 

"I  giving  squirtful  in  Sahib's  arm,"  intervened  the 
Tamil,  now  producing  the  bottle  he  had  used.  "Master 
using  this  medicine  for  snakes." 

Seymour,  discontinuing  his  exertions  for  the  moment, 
stared  at  the  label  on  the  bottle,  tasted  it,  and  then 
glued  the  quivering  Tamil  with  his  eyes. 

"How  much  did  you  give?"  he  demanded  grimly. 

"One  squirtful,  same  like  master,"  stammered  the 
bearer. 

"Good  Heavens!"  gasped  Seymour.  "He  has  given 
him  about  four  times  the  ordinary  dose  of  morphia.  I 
thought  it  was  the  strangest  snake  wound  I  had  ever 
seen.  Keep  him  awake,  Greatorex.  It  is  morphia 
poisoning  we  are  dealing  with." 

Three  hours  later,  as  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  after- 
noon sun  were  striking  across  the  veranda,  the  owner 
of  the  quarters,  riding  a  bicycle,  turned  into  the  com- 
pound. The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  seemed  unbeliev- 
able. 

The  colonel,  naked  to  the  waist,  arm-in-arm  with  two 
hollowed-eyed  officers,  was  being  urged  up  and  down 
the  veranda,  whilst  the  remaining  occupants  of  the 
quarters  stood  in  awed  suspense. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  not  an  expert  bicycle  rider, 
and  in  one  hand  he  carried  a  huge  parrot-cage.  Orders, 
however,  were  orders,  not  to  be  quibbled  at.  He  sa- 
luted, therefore,  as  best  he  could. 

The  results  were  disastrous !  The  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  parrot-cage,  the  bicycle  turned  on  itself  like  a 
thing  of  life,  and  the  next  second  Lieutenant  Brown 
lay   ruefully  amongst  the   wreckage,  while  the  parrot. 


screeching  with  ear-splitting  discordance,  fled  skywards. 

The  noise  of  the  catastrophe  brought  the  harassed 
colonel  to  a  standstill.  If  any  further  fillip  had  been 
necessary  to  complete  his  permanent  awakening,  it  was 
there  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  the  author  of  all  is 
troubles. 

There  and  then,  in  semi-nakedness,  with  an  audience 
of  half  the  subalterns  in  the  regiment,  not  to  mention 
a  bevy  of  natives  in  the  near  distance,  Colonel  Spillinger 
aired  his  views  upon  Lieutenant  James  George  Brown. 
What  these  views  were  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  colonel  having  drawn  breath, 
the  miserable  Brown,  standing  humbly,  with  his  empty 
cage  in  his  hand,  and  both  knees  cut,  listened  to  Sey- 
mour's more  lucid  narrative  of  recent  events. 

"I  had  a  bottle  of  morphia,  which  I  used  for  stupe- 
fying the  python,"  he  explained,  wiping  his  spectacles. 
"Sennacherib  must  have  mistaken  it  for  the  antivenin 
bottle.  He  can't  read.  I — er — don't  think  Moses  could 
have  bitten  any  one.  I — er — extracted  his  fangs  yes- 
terday.    Ah!     Look  here,  Seymour!" 

Seymour,  following  his  directing  finger,  saw  a  piece 
of  khaki  cloth  sticking  to  a  nail  projecting  from  the 
door  of  the  cage. 

"Gee  whiz!"  muttered  he.  "Xothing  but  a  nail, 
after  all.  I  didn't  think  it  could  be  a  snake-bite. 
Heavens,  how  angry  the  colonel  will  be!" 

There  comes  a  time  to  all  men,  however,  when  words 
fail.  To  Colonel  William  Augustus  Spillinger  that 
time  had  come ! 

A  week  later  Lieutenant  Brown  took  long  leave  to 
England,  and  his  voluntary  retirement  from  his 
majesty's  army  was  notified  in  the  Gazette  of  yester- 
day. 

When  the  colonel  is  in  the  mess  it  would  be  a  brave 
man  indeed  who  would  dare  to  mention  the  word 
"cobra"   in  his   hearing. — F.   A.   Symons    in    London 

Sketch. 

■  ■»  

Bombay,  noted  for  its  pearl  markets,  is  not  a  pearl 
producer,  though  the  gems  are  bought  there  for  ship- 
ment to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  pearls  sold  in 
Bombay  come  from  the  Bahrein  Islands,  a  small  archi- 
pelago on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which, 
although  adjacent  to  territory  under  the  control  of 
Turkey,  is  governed  by  an  independent  sheik,  under 
special  British  protection,  the  British  government 
maintaining  a  political  agent  there.  Of  this  group  of 
islands  only  those  of  Bahrein  and  Maharak  are  of  any 
size.  Their  importance,  however,  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  extent,  for  they  are  the  great  centre  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  pearl  fisheries,  which  are  the  world's 
chief  source  of  supply  for  pearls.  The  sheik  of 
Bahrein  is  said  to  have  a  customs  revenue  amounting 
to  about  $400,000  per  year,  which  makes  him  the 
richest  ruler  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  pearl  fisheries 
under  his  control  may  in  a  good  year  bring  to  his 
islands  as  much  as  S2.500.000.  It  is  difficult  for  new- 
comers to  obtain  the  services  of  good  divers,  owing  to 
the  system  in  vogue,  which  practically  makes  this  class 
of  men  slaves  to  the  masters  of  the  pearling  boats. 
The  men's  earnings  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  them  all  the  year  round,  and  conse- 
quently they  take  advances  from  their  masters  year 
after  year  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  never  repay 
their  debt.  When  a  diver  elects  to  engage  himself  to 
another  boat  the  owner  of  the  latter  has  to  pay  up 
the  debt  due  to  the  former  master,  should  he  engage 
him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  a  prehis- 
toric lake  in  the  United  States  is  that  now  known  as 
Estancia  Valley,  which  lies  south  of  Santa  Fe  and  east 
of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  From  examination  of 
the  deposits  in  this  section  geologists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  lake  existed  at  the  same  time  as  Lake  Bonne- 
ville, in  Utah,  and  other  ancient  lakes  of  the  arid 
West,  during  the  cold,  humid  glacial  period.  The 
theory  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  lake  in  the  valley 
is  based  on  the  presence  of  shore  features  and  lake 
sediments.  Sea  cliffs,  terraces,  beaches,  beach  ridges, 
spits,  and  bars  are  found  on  all  sides  of  the  lake  flat, 
at  altitudes  between  6100  and  6200  feet  above  sea  level. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  the  silver  industry, 
the  copper  industry  will  probably  feel  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  European  war  more  seriously  than  any 
other  of  the  leading  American  metal  industries.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  copper  turned  out  by  American  refineries  has  been 
exported,  in  large  part  to  the  countries  now  involved 
in  the  European  war.  While  considerable  copper  is 
consumed  in  munitions  of  war  and  for  other  military 
purposes,  the  constructive  arts  of  peace  are  far  more 
favorable  for  the  copper  industry  than  the  destructive 
art  of  war. 

A  map  of  the  visible  universe,  upon  which  the  as- 
stronomers  of  the  world  have  been  working  for  twenty- 
five  years,  is  almost  complete.  It  will  contain  every 
star  which  can  be  found  bv  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope. The  number  will  'be  less  than  100.000.000. 
Some  of  the  stars  which  will  be  represented  have  never 
been  seen  by  the  eye  of  man  and  probably  never  will  be 
seen.  They  are  caught  and  recorded  by  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  which  is  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the 
retina  of  the  human  eve. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


LONDON  IN  WAR  TIME. 


Samuel  Blythe  Gives  Some  of  His  Impressions  of  the  British 
Metropolis  at  a  Time  of  Crisis. 


Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe  in  the  columns  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  September  19  has  probably  drawn 
the  best  of  all  existing  pictures  of  London  in  war  time. 
We  are  not  told  how  Mr.  Blythe  came  to  be  in  London 
at  a  time  when  most  other  Americans  are  glad  enough 
to  be  at  home,  but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  presence  in  the  British  metropolis  of  a  writer  so 
well  qualified  to  describe  what  he  sees  and  to  do  it 
with  such  accuracy  and  with  such  energy.  The  English 
people,  he  says,  are  not  like  the  American  people  in 
their  outward  demonstrations  when  soldiers  go  to  war. 
\Ye  crowd  the  streets  and  cheer,  whereas  the  English 
watch  their  soldiers  silently,  almost  stolidly.  If  they 
have  any  emotions  they  are  kept  in  check : 

Being  English  they  have  gone  about  it  methodically  and 
with  a  certain  grim  cheerfulness  that  is  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  universal.  I  have  been  in  London  for  a  week  as  I  write 
this,  and  I  have  been  in  every  part  of  the  city  and  have 
talked  with  all  sorts  of  people,  from  members  of  the  govern- 
ment to  costers.  Xot  one  of  them  is  complaining.  Not  one 
is  whining.  They  all  calmly  accept  the  inevitable  and  all 
are  preparing  to  take  with  that  inevitable  whatever  dis- 
comfort or  privation  or  loss  or  glory  may  come.  They  have 
put  it  to  the  touch — to  win  or  lose  it  all. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  the  English 
people  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  and  will  not  know, 
except  in  a  modified  measure.  They  do  not  know  where 
the  soldiers  they  see  marching  down  the  street  are  going, 
nor  do  the  soldiers.  They  do  not  know  where  the  fleet, 
which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation,  is,  or  whether 
it  is  well  with  that  fleet  or  ill.  Everything  is  secret.  The 
newspapers  print  nothing  of  movements  of  troops  or  ships, 
or  any   similar   information. 

Our  Spanish  AYar,  says  Mr.  Blythe,  did  not  directly 
affect  any  of  our  people,  except  in  the  most  minor 
way,  but  here  is  a  whole  continent  at  grips,  Here  are 
two  tremendous  armies  arrayed  against  the  armies  of 
three  great  nations,  while  the  number  of  men  in  the 
field  amount  to  many  millions: 

Here  is  a  war  that  affects  every  man  and  woman  in 
England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria-Hungary,  in 
Belgium,  in  Russia,  in  Servia,  in  Japan ;  and  that  may 
directly  affect  every  man  and  woman  in  Italy  and  Holland, 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  every  other  European  coun- 
try. More  than  that,  here  is  a  war  that  indirectly  affects  at 
least,  and  directly  in  many  instances,  every  person  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  no  Spanish  War  excursion. 
It  is  the  grim  and  terrible  and  bloody  real  thing.  It  has 
curtailed  industry.  It  has  paralyzed  business.  it  has  in 
a  day's  time  stopped  commerce  in  a  large  degree.  There 
is  no  line  of  effort  that  is  not  touched.  There  is  no  man 
who  will  not  have  to  pay  his  share.  It  will  cost  untold 
millions  in  money ;  and  there  can  be  no  reckoning  what 
it  will  cost  in  lives.  It  will  change  the  map  of  Europe. 
It  will  leave  its  impress  on  the  destinies  of  the  entire 
civilized  world,  for  years  and  years  to   come. 

Mr.  Blythe  describes  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  the 
crowds  that  gather  around  the  camping  places  and  the 
barracks.  There  are  other  constant,  silent,  curious 
crowds  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  at  the  various  headquarters  for  the  troops. 
It  looks  like  a  holiday  parade  rather  than  war: 

Now  and  then  orders  come  for  a  regiment,  and  that 
regiment,  instantly  in  heavy  marching  order,  forms  and 
marches  away.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anybody  but  the 
commanding  officer  knows  its  destination.  It  simply  marches 
away,  entrains,  and  is  gone.  No  newspaper  prints  a  word 
as  to  where  it  is  going  or  why.  The  fleet  sailed  out  to 
sea  one  night  and,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  it  may  be 
anywhere  or  nowhere.  Not  a  word  is  given  out;  not  a 
syllable  until  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  are  ready 
to  tell  what  they  deem  essential.  The  censorship  is  rigid. 
The  London  and  provincial  papers,  no  matter  what  they 
may  know — and  all  know  more  than  they  print — say  nothing 
that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  giving  a  hint  of  military 
movements  or  plans.  This  is  a  silent  war,  silently  conducted, 
but  with  a  detail  and  an  efficiency  of  organization  that  com- 
mand   admiration. 

Mr.  Blythe  tells  us  of  the  momentary  collapse  of  the 
food  market  and  then  of  the  financial  market.  London 
broke  out  into  proclamations  wmich  told  every  one  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  every  one 
did  it.  There  were  necessary  restrictions  of  all  kinds, 
but  order  quickly  prevailed  and  soon  everything  was 
once  more  going  smoothly  and  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
convenience: 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  though  the  war  may 
have  surprised  the  people  it  did  not  surprise  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  general  staffs  were 
ready.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  probable  that  every  contingency 
had  been  anticipated.  This  was  immediately  apparent  as 
soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  for  at  that 
moment  the  machine  began  to  move ;  and  it  moved  with 
tremendous  celerity  and  efficiency.  Every  man  in  the  ma- 
chine had  a  certain  duty  to  perform,  a  certain  wheel  to 
start  going,  a  certain  place  to  fill.  Every  man  simultaneously 
began  his  work.  There  was  no  confusion  of  orders,  no 
conflicting  of  parts.  The  whole  vast  machinery  began  to 
operate  simultaneously  ;  and  in  all  parts  of  England — as  well 
as  in  the  territorial  possessions — each  person  intrusted  with 
a  duty  took  over  that  work  and  performed  it. 

Mr.  Blythe  was  specially  struck  with  the  pall  of 
silence  that  fell  over  everything,  and  especially  over 
the  newspapers.  The  government  established  a  news 
bureau  and  forbade  the  publication  of  any  but  official 
announcements  with  regard  to  the  war.  The  news- 
papers printed  reviews  by  military  experts,  but  these 
experts  confined  themselves  to  speculations  on  what 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  might  do,  but  they  were 
careful  to  say  nothing  as  to  what  the  British  might  do: 

There  is  no  doubt  the  great  editors  of  England  know 
what  was  done  and  is  being  done  by  the  army  and  the 
navy,   but    not    one   ventures   to   print   a    line    that    is    not    of- 


ficial, for  war  is  a  serious  business,  and  not  the  least  of  its 
serious  sides  is  the  giving  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
by  the  publication  of  contemplated  military  movements. 
There  are  plenty  of  agents  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
in  England  keenly  alert  to  get,  for  use  by  their  countries, 
advance  information  of  what  is  contemplated.  No  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  war  authorities,  and  that  view 
has  been  impressed  thoroughly  on  the  newspapers  and  the 
correspondents   by   the   censorship    and   by    the   general   staffs. 

The  author  believes  that  the  war  office,  the  ad- 
miralty, and  all  therein  in  important  positions  knew  that 
war  was  inevitable  for  some  weeks  before  it  actually 
came,  but  the  people  knew  nothing  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  were  only  vaguely  interested  in  what 
they  supposed  was  a  quarrel  between  Austria  and 
Servia.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Blythe  tells  us  a  story 
of  Winston  Churchill,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who 
knew  well  that  war  was  coming  and  who  began  to  get 
ready  for  it  in  good  time,  even  to  the  point  of  spending 
money  that  had  not  been  authorized : 

You  must  understand  that  Great  Britain's  navy  is  prac- 
tically always  on  a  war  footing,  or  has  been  for  some 
years ;  and  the  mere  ship  preparation  meant  nothing  one 
way  or  another  in  increased  effort  or  outlay.  What  Churchill 
had  to  do  was  not  the  ordinary  things,  such  as  putting  ships 
into  commission,  extra  recruiting,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
but   he   had   to   incur   extraordinary   expenses. 

There  are  or  were  in  the  Briitsh  government — the  min- 
istry— several  amiable  universal-peace  protagonists,  just  as 
there  are  some  in  our  cabinet.  They  would  not  believe  war  was 
possible  and  benignantly  deprecated  its  close  approach.  This, 
they  said,  is  the  twentieth  century,  and  man  is  no  longer  a 
barbarian,  but  a  highly  civilized  person,  who  will  arbitrate 
his  differences  as  gentle  and  peace-loving  souls  shall  dictate. 
One  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  ministry  several  ministers  who 
knew  of  the  terror  that  menaced  spoke  of  the  immense  cost 
in  treasure  such  a  war  would  entail  on  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  world. 

"We  shall  need  a  first  credit  of  a  hundred  million  pounds," 
said  Churchill — or  half  a  billion  dollars,  to  express  it  in  our 
money. 

The  peace  contingent  was  aghast.  This  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  war  was  dsclared.  Some  members  of  the 
ministry  were  fighting  the  idea,  protesting  that  war  was 
impossible ;  that  it  would  all  be  settled  without  bloodshed. 
These  rebuked  Churchill.  They  accused  him  of  youth  and 
overzeal,   impetuousness   and   exaggerated  ideas. 

"Yes,"  continued  Churchill,  "we  shall  need  a  hundred 
million  pounds  or  more  as  a  first  credit,  and  of  that  hun- 
dred millions  I  have  already  spent  a  million  and  a  half  on 
my  own  initiative.  If  you  do  not  like  what  I  have  done 
here  is  my  resignation." 

Mr.  Blythe  refers  often  to  the  secrecy  with  which 
everything  was  done.  Even  extensive  preparations  for 
war  were  made  without  the  least  suspicion  being 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  even  now  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  English  people  have  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  what  is  being  done : 

Moreover,  the  training — in  England,  at  least — was  done  in 
what  seemed  the  most  casual  manner,  without  fuss  or  flurry 
or  publicity.  That  is  the  most  amazing  thing  about  it  from 
the  American  viewpoint — that  lack  of  publicity.  Imagine,  for 
example,  the  gathering  of  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  in  and  about  New  York,  their  mobilization, 
equipment,  and  their  disposition  somewhere,  anywhere,  with- 
out the  American  people's  being  fully  and  extravagantly  in- 
formed of  every  movement !  One  regiment  could  not  march 
out  of  New  York  without  that  march  being  detailed  in  the 
papers.  And  yet,  here  in  London,  within  the  past  fortnight, 
large  numbers  of  troops  have  gathered  and  have  left  in  the 
night,  silently,  under  orders  to  go  somewhere — to  go  to  fight ; 
and  not  a  soul  in  England,  except  the  military  authorities, 
knows  officially  where  they  have  gone  or  what  they  are 
doing. 

You  see  a  squad  of  men  marching  here  under  command 
of  a  corporal,  or  a  detachment  there,  or  a  few  companies, 
and  now  and  then  a  full  regiment  with  a  band  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  field.  They  go  by  while  the  people 
stand  silently  on  the  curb,  marching  up  one  street  and  down 
another.  And — presto  ! — they  have  vanished.  Not  a  news- 
paper prints  a  word  of  their  movements.  Not  an  official 
bulletin  hints  at  where  they  are.  Not  a  line  is  given  out 
of  what  this  or  that  detachment  may  consist.  They  are  all 
soldiers  and  they  are  sent  away  in  his  majesty's  service.  That 
is  sufficient  for  the  authorities  ;  and  the  people  accept  it  and 
make   no   protest. 

The  English  public  knows  exactly  as  much  about  the 
war  as  the  government  wishes  that  it  shall  know  and 
absolutely  nothing  more.  It  was  decided  long  ago  that 
when  war  came  it  should  be  a  war  with  no  corre- 
spondents, nor  harrowing  yarns,  nor  detailed  stories  of 
military  movements.  There  was  to  be  no  strategy 
revealed,  nor  valuable  information  given  to  the 
enemy : 

There  is  not  a  writing  man  with  the  fleet — not  a  man  who 
can  in  any  possible  way  send  back  a  word  about  what  the 
fleet  is  doing.  There  will  not  be  a  man  with  the  army  who 
can  send  back  a  word  of  what  the  army  is  doing  until  that 
word  passes  a  triple  censorship.  If  the  English  have  a  vic- 
tory that  victory  will  be  announced  in  terms  that  seem 
fitting  to  the  authorities  ;  and  so  with  a  defeat.  War  news  is 
positively  prohibited  by  the  Germans;  and  the  French  have 
put  so  many  barriers  round  the  work  of  sending  other  than 
official  information  to  the  press  that  any  correspondent  who 
tries   to   accompany   a   French   army   wastes   his   time. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  i  f  there  should  be  any 
such  detailed  publication  of  army  or  navy  movements,  and 
comment  and  criticism  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  any  of 
the  countries  engaged  in  this  war,  as  there  was  by  the  Ameri- 
can press  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  that  responsible 
editors  and  writers  would  be  imprisoned  and  mayhap  shot. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  war  for  the  word  painters  and  the 
sob  sisters  and  the  amateur  strategists.  It  is  a  real  war — 
a  real  war  and  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known  ; 
and  every  person  throughout  the  nation  is  expected  to  take 
his  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Blythe  suggests  that  the  spy  problem  in  England 
has  been  of  the  most  serious  kind,  far  more  serious 
than  can  be  printed  now  or  perhaps  ever.  The  authori- 
ties, he  says,  have  acted  promptly  and  effectively  in 
many  instances,  but  no  word  has  been  made  public. 
All  suspicious  strangers  are  watched,  and  police  regula- 
tions are  very  severe.     Of  these   the   author  can   say 


very  little,  as  he  himself  is  as  much  subject  to  the  cen- 
sorship as  any  one  else: 

Nothing  matters  but  war.  No  individual's  interests  or 
comfort  or  convenience  are  considered.  The  king,  who  stands 
for  the  empire,  is  paramount.  Flaming  from  every  blank 
wall  are  royal  proclamations  containing  long  lists  of  articles 
useful  in  warfare,  or  for  the  comfort  and  to  aid  the  efficiency 
of  the  troops,  which  can  be  commandeered  without  recourse  ; 
proclamations  stating  that  the  king  can  requisition  every  ship, 
to  the  ultimate  English  bottom ;  proclamations  making  strict 
definition  of  contraband  of  war ;  proclamations  urging  the 
people  to  enlist ;  proclamation  for  the  colonies,  for  the  banks, 
for  financial  affairs,  for  every  phase  of  the  life  of  England 
on  which  war  impinges — and  that  means  nearly  every  phase 
of  English  life,  of  course.  The  last  drop  of  English  blood 
must  be  at  the  service  of  the  king.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
open  a  vein  that  vein  is  opened,  and  no  heed  is  paid  to  whose 
vein  it   is. 

Very  many  of  the  men  on  their  way  to  the  front  are 
little  more  than  boys.  Mr.  Blythe  had  just  seen  a 
regiment  of  them.  It  was  hot,  and  the  men  were 
dressed  in  heavy  khaki  suits,  with  knapsacks,  blankets, 
and  camp  equipment,  and  each  had  a  great  belt  of 
cartridges  swung  round  him : 

It  was  pitiful!  They  had  their  muskets,  butt  end  up,  over 
their  shoulders,  and  their  faces  were  red,  parboiled  with  the 
heat ;  the  sweat  streamed  from  them.  Thev  looked  straight 
ahead,  eyes  staring  front,  while  the  band  did  its  earnest  best 
to  cheer  them  along  with  a  lively  marching  tune.  Some  of 
them  were  palpably  distressed  from  the  heat  and  the  weight 
of  their  equipment — some  of  them  almost  staggered  ;  but  they 
kept  their  eyes  to  the  front  and  marched  as  bravely  as  they 
could,  for  they  were  going  to  fight  for  the  empire.  Going 
where  ?  Not  one  of  them  knew.  Not  one  of  the  hundreds 
along  the  curb  knew. 

So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  and  so  it  will  be  to 
the  end.  They  come  and  they  go,  and  no  word  is  known  of 
their  coming  or  their  going.  The  ships  steam  out  of  port 
stripped  for  action.  They  disappear  on  the  horizon  and, 
save  for  the  messages  that  flash  back  to  the  admiralty,  not 
a  word  is  known  of  them  but  such  few  words  as  the  ad- 
miralty may  give  our. 

London  remains  silent  under  the  great  shock  of  war. 
There  is  neither  complaint  nor  criticism.  Bad  news 
might  change  all  this,  and  the  silence  might  be  broken 
if  word  should  come  of  a  great  reverse  to  the  Allies  or 
a  slaughter  of  the  English,  or  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
ships.  But  in  the  beginning,  says  Mr.  Blythe,  the 
English  accepted  the  war  with  what  seemed  to  be  al- 
most solidity.  They  neither  shouted  nor  cheered.  Eng- 
land was  engaged  in  a  struggle  that  must  change  the 
map  of  the  world  and  cost  thousands  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions and  millions  in  treasure,  and  London  shows  no 
outward  sign ;  "nor  do  the  people  of  London  and  Eng- 
land know  anything  of  it,  save  that  the  Germans  must 
be  defeated" : 

The  only  signs  of  enthusiasm  I  have  seen  I  saw  a  day  or 
so  ago  on  the  Haymarket.  Two  French  officers,  in  full  uni- 
form, walked  up  the  street,  and  a  crowd  of  two  hundred  men 
and  boys  followed  them  and  cheered  them  ;  while  passers-by 
in  taxicabs,  in  busses,  and  in  automobiles  waved  friendly 
greetings  to  them.  Nor  are  there  any  great  demonstrations 
in  the  music  halls  and  at  the  moving-picture  shows.  Of  course 
all  the  orchestras  play  patriotic  airs,  and  these  are  cheered  ; 
and  at  the  picture  shows  are  shown  pictures  of  the  Czar  and 
the  President  of  France  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  and 
all   are   decorously   applauded. 

The  music  halls  and  the  moving-picture  shows  come 
under  the  all-pervading  supervision.  Pictures  of  the 
German  emperor  must  not  be  shown  and  only  war  pic- 
tures of  the  most  innocuous  kind: 

One  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the  picture  of  the  Kaiser 
was  not  shown  to  be  hissed.  They  cut  that  out.  Also,  an 
order  has  been  issued  forbidding  any  pictures  in  the  moving- 
picture  houses  that  show  war  scenes  other  than  a  fleet  sailing, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  pictures  of  the  war  in 
the  Balkans  of  two  y°ars  ago,  when  heaps  of  dead  and 
wounded  were  shown,  and  all  that  sort  of  gruesome  thing. 

Crisis  and  misfortune  have  had  their  usual  salutary 
eft'ects  upon  human  nature,  calling  out  the  best  traits 
and  suppressing  those  that  are  less  admirable.  Cour- 
tesy and  suavity  have  not  usually  been  numbered 
among  the  British  virtues,  but  they  are  now  well  to 
the  front,  and  as  Mr.  Blythe  has  been  many  times  in 
England  he  is  favorably  situated  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison: 

Furthermore,  the  English  are  not  so  self-sufficient  as  they 
have  been.  The  war  has  made  a  temporary  temperamental 
change  at  least.  I  have  never  seen  in  this  country,  which  I 
have  visited  many  times,  such  unfailing  courtesy,  such  regard 
for  others,  such  consideration,  as  is  shown  by  the  English, 
!  not  alone  for  Englishmen,  but  for  all  others.  War  has  leveled 
the  whole  people  to  one  cohesive  mass,  with  a  common  foe  : 
and  each  man  helps  his  neighbor  as  he  can. 

The  recruiting  for  the  second  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  asked  for  by  Lord  Kitchener,  is  going  on  regu- 
larly. The  days  are  bright  and  sunshiny.  The  parks  and 
gardens  are  abloom  with  flowers.  The  food  prices  are  a 
little  higher.  Finances  are  being  adjusted.  A  moratorium 
has  been  declared.  Money  is  easy  to  get  if  one  has  money- 
getting  credentials.  England  is  at  war.  but  England  is  quiet 
about   it ;   and   the  war  itself  is  the  great  silence  thus   far. 

Any  day  there  may  come  the  shock  of  a  defeat  or  the 
glory  of  a  victory.  Any  day  the  whole  top  of  the  nation  may 
blow  off.  Any  day  there  may  be  bad  news  or  good  news ; 
but  until  that  day  comes  England  is  grimly  waiting — waiting: 
and    saying    nothing   and    knowing    less. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  hear  more  from  Mr. 
Blythe  on  a  topic  of  surpassing  interest.  Xo  one  is 
better  qualified  for  such  a  task,  as  certainly  no  one 
will  have  a  wider  audience. 


Much  attention  is  given  in  Odessa  to  the  treatment 
of  by-products  at  the  city  abattoir.     The  blood,  which 
the  municipality  claims  over  and  above  the  fees  ch; 
for  slaughtering  and  dressing,  is  mostly  dried  and    ■ 
dered  and  then  exported  to  Belgium.  Germany, 
mark,  and  other  countries  for  use  as  a  fertiliz 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  New  Empire. 
In  the  press  of  matters  nearer  home  little 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  big 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  central  Asia, 
and  "With  the  Russians  in  Mongolia"  comes 
opportunely  to  remind  us  that  a  people  occu- 
pying a  vast  territory — more  than  a  third  of 
the  United  States  in  area — have  just  declared 
their  independence  of  Chinese  rule  and  under 
Russian  protection  and  tutelage  are  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  The  Mon- 
golians are  the  descendants  of  these  hordes 
that  under  Jenghis  Khan  overran  Asia  and 
part  of  Europe.  Today  they  number  but  two 
millions  and  are  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  laziness.  The  au- 
thors point  out  that  this  degradation  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  priest-ridden. 
They  owe  blind  obedience  to  the  Hu-Tuk-Tu, 
or  Grand  Lama,  at  Urga,  and  the  number  of 
lamas  scattered  through  the  land  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  population. 

The  territory  affords  splendid  opportunities 
for  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  mining,  but 
the  Mongolian  will  not  work,  and  labor  must 
be  imported  from  the  outside.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  magnificent  field  for  capital  and  en- 
terprise, the  exercise  of  which  might 
eventually  regenerate   the  present  inhabitants. 

The  authors  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the 
civilizing  work  done  by  the  Russians,  whose 
introduction  of  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
whose  assistance  to  the  leadins  Mongols  in 
organizing  their  administration  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  deserve  great 
credit. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs and  presents  a  readable  narrative  of 
two  interesting  journeys,  not  of  discovery  to 
be  sure,  but  of  very  recent  observation. 

With  the  Russians  in  Mongolia.  By  H.  G. 
C.  Perry-Ayscough  and  Captain  R.  B.  Otter-Barry. 
New   York:  John  Lane   Company;    $4.50  net. 


Mr.  Shaw's  Plays. 

The  publisher  tells  us  very  truly  that  the 
three  plays  in  this  volume — "Misalliance," 
"Fanny's  First  Play,"  and  "The  Dark  Lady 
of  the  Sonnets" — have  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  they  call  for  little  comment  or 
explanation.  There  was  a  time  when  the  play 
was  the  thing,  but  Mr.  Shaw  has  changed  all 
that.  When  we  get  a  volume  of  his  dramas 
we  turn  to  the  preface,  wherein  we  are  told 
why  the  plays  were  written  and  how  aston- 
ishingly erroneous  are  all  our  conceptions  of 
life. 

The  most  important  of  these  prefaces  is  on 
"Parents  and  Children,"  and  doubtless  it  will 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who 
have  no  children  and  who,  like  Mr.  Shaw,  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.  Mr.  Shaw 
does  not  like  modern  education.  Nor  do  we, 
but  we  do  not  find  our  dislike  in  any  way  forti- 
fied by  this  curious  parade  of  clever  nonsense. 
Affection  between  parents  and  children,  says 
Mr.  Shaw,  is  usually  a  myth.  Children  seem 
to  him  to  be  unattractive  little  beings,  and  it 
is  therefore  obvious  that  their  parents  must 
look  upon  them  in  the  same  way.  Here  are 
his  words:  "Affection,  as  distinguished  from 
simple  kindliness,  may  or  may  not  exist; 
when  it  does  it  either  depends  on  qualities  in 
the  parties  that  would  produce  in  equally  if 
they  were  no  kin  to  one  another,  or  it  is  a 
more  or  less  morbid  survival  of  the  nursing 
passion  ;  for  affection  between  adults  (if  they 
are  really  adult  in  mind  and  not  merely 
grown-up  children)  and  creatures  so  rela- 
tively selfish  and  cruel  as  children  necessarily 
are  without  knowing  it  or  meaning  it,  can 
not  be  called  natural ;  in  fact  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  is  easier  to  love  the  company 
of  a  dog  than  of  a  commonplace  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  the  beginning  of 
controlled  maturity  ;  for  women  who  can  not 
bear  to  be  separated  from  their  pet  dogs  send 
their  children  to  boarding-school  cheerfully." 
But  there  are  people  who  will  look  solemn 
over  this  foolery  and  whisper  about  Mr. 
Shaw's  mission. 

Another  essay  or  preface  is  devoted  to 
Shakespeare,  another  such  man,  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  as  he  is  himself.  If  Mr.  Shaw  had 
lived  in  Shakespeare's  day  "I  should  have 
taken  to  blank  verse  and  given  Shakespeare  a 
harder  run  for  his  money  than  all  the  other 
Elizabethans  put  together."  Shaw's  opinion 
of  Shakespeare  is  of  course  interesting,  but 
what  we  should  dearly  like  to  know  would  be 
Shakespeare's   opinion   of   Shaw. 

Misalliance,  Fanny's  First  Play,  and  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets.  By  Bernard  Shaw. 
New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.50    net. 


The  Cost  of  Living. 
Dr.  Scott  Nearing  devotes  three  sections  of 
his  book  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  nnd  the  fourlh  section  to 
the  remedies.  He  seems  to  give  first  place 
among  the  causes  to  extra vagncc,  and  here 
wc  recognize  a  malady  for  which  there  is  no 
cure  excepi  the  pinch  of  experience.  Indeed 
w  may  doubt  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  any 
s<  -ial  or  economic  evil  except  an  individual  I 
initiative  that  is  never  summoned  forth  except 
!  >y  the  prick  of  the  bayonet.  Dr.  Nearing 
recommends    to    us    the    simple   life,    but   we 


shall  certainly  not  resort  to  the  simple  life  so 
long  as  the  complex  and  extravagant  life  con- 
tinues to  be  possible.  He  asks  us  to  go  back 
to  the  land,  a  thing  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  do,  and  he  advises  a  social  education 
that  shall  teach  our  wives  and  daughters  how 
to  buy  and  how  to  administer  the  small  in- 
come. Then  we  have  chapters  on  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  labor,  which  is  respectfully 
commended  to  our  lords  and  masters  the  labor 
unions,  on  increasing  the  efficiency  of  ex- 
change, and  on  the  reduction  and  elimination 
of  monopoly  profits.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  to  face  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  sugar,  for  example,  and  with 
no  obvious  or  immediate  remedy  except  not 
to  buy  sugar,  and  this,  we  may  suspect,  is 
the  only  remedy  that  there  is,  or  can  be.  If 
there  was  anything  like  a  collective  refusal  to 
buy  commodities  at  the  enhanced  prices  the 
problem  would  solve  itself  by  the  instant  pres- 
ence of  a  surplus,  but  then  collective  action 
seems  an  impossibility  in  America,  where  a 
selfish  individualism  and  rivalry  have  become 
a  disease  almost  without  precedent  or  paral- 
lel on  earth.  None  the  less  Dr.  Nearing's 
book  is  heartily  to  be  recommended  to  the 
student  of  facts.  The  remedies  make  quite 
another  story. 

Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living.  By  Scott  Near- 
ing, Ph.  D.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.;    $1.25    net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

The  most  important  fall  publication  from 
the  Paul  Elder  press  is  the  collection  of  West- 
ern short  stories  under  the  title,  "West 
Winds."  It  has  just  been  published  in  sub- 
stantial book  form.  Among  the  authors  are 
Herman  Whitaker,  Rebecca  N.  Porter,  Charles 
F.   Lummis,   and   Jack   London. 

"Looking  After  Sandy,"  a  novel  by  Mar- 
garet Turnbull,  just  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  is  a  story  of  normal  American 
youth,  of  the  natural  companionship  of  boys 
and  girls  prolonged  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Against  a  background  of  affectionate 
home  life  stands  out  the  figure  of  Sandy  so 
eager  for  life. 

Mr.  Edward  Hutton,  author  of  many  at- 
tractive volumes  of  travel  and  historical  de- 
scription, has  in  hand  a  series  of  four  volumes 
the  first  of  which  is  just  ready,  in  which  he 
describes  what  he  entitles  "England  of  My 
Heart,"  which  to  him  is  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. This  England  of  his  heart  Mr.  Hutton 
will  describe  in  four  volumes  with  the  sub- 
titles :  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 
The  first  volume,  describing  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Hants  in  England's  loveliest  season,  has 
just  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
To  the  charm  of  his  text  has  been  added  a 
number  of  fine  pen  drawings  by  Gordon 
Home. 

"The  Auction  Block,"  a  new  novel  by  Rex 
Beach,  has  been  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  mercenary  family  of  a  young 
girl  lived  upon  her  success  as  a  professional 
stage  beauty  in  New  York.  They  laid  all 
kinds  of  schemes  to  force  her  to  marry  money. 
Though  she  saw  through  their  plans,  she  was 
content  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  avarice. 
She  did  marry  a  rich  man,  but  the  results 
were  somewhat  upsetting  to  her  family  and 
to    her  professional   companions. 

The  first  novel  to  be  issued  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  for  the  autumn  season  is  a  Civil 
War  story,  called  "Marmaduke  of  Tennessee." 

In  "Faces  in  the  Dawn"  Hermann  Hage- 
dorn  comes  forward  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 
No  longer  may  he  be  regarded  as  poet  alone  ; 
to  that  designation  must  also  be  added  that 
of  novelist.  "Faces  in  the  Dawn"  is  possesed 
of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  its  scene  is  laid  in  a 
German  village  and  its  principal  characters 
are  a  German  pastor,  his  wife,  a  German  girl 
who  has  caught  something  of  a  vision  of  the 
new  womanhood  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  America's  women,  and  a  young  American 
man.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announces 
the  following  books  published  September  19: 
"Her  Wings,"  a  novel  by  Frances  N.  S.  Allen  ; 
"Grannis  of  the  Fifth,"  a  new  St.  Timothy's 
story  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier;  "Songs  of 
Sixpence,"  poems  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown ; 
a  specially  illustrated  Visitors*  Edition  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris's  "Uncle  Remus  and  His 
Friends" ;  "The  Lure  of  the  Camera,"  by 
Charles  S.  Olcott ;  "Private  Affairs,"  by 
Charles  McEvoy  ;  "The  Home  Book  of  Great 
Paintings,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll ;  "Dr.  Bar- 
nardo  as  I  Knew  Him,"  by  A.  R.  Neuman ; 
and  a  new  Riverside  Pocket  Edition  in  six 
volumes  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  edited 
by  Richard  Grant  White. 

The  John  Lane  Company  is  issuing  the  Es- 
sex Library,  a  series  designed  to  include 
works  of  outstanding  merit  dealing  authorita- 
tively with  biography,  history,  art.  and 
science.  The  first  three  volumes,  published 
September  11,  are  "Feodor  Dostoieffsky:  A 
Great  Russian  Realist,"  by  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd  ;  an 
account  of  this  writer  more  Russian  than  Tol- 
stoy and  consequently  more  truly  great.    "Life 


of  Cesare  Borgia,"  by  Rafael  Sabatini,  author 
of  "Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition," 
etc. ;  the  unusual  acts  of  a  man  of  great 
force  and  unlimited  energy.  "Honore  de  Bal- 
zac:  His  Life  and  Writings,"  by  Mary  F.  San- 
ders, showing  the  personality  of  Balzac,  who 
although  his  greatest  genius  was  in  tragedy, 
was  in  life  vigorous  and  jolly,  always  ready  to 
throw  off  care  and   smile. 

"Belgium,  Her  Kings,  Kingdom,  and 
People,"  to  be  issued  next  month  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  is  by  John  de  Courcy  Macdon- 
nell.  Twelve  years'  residence  in  Brussels 
have  qualified  Mr.  Macdonnell  to  write  with 
authority  on  Belgium.  The  lives  of  Leopold 
I,  Leopold  II,  and  King  Albert  are  told  with 
a  wealth  of  intimate  detail,  which  up  till  now 
has  been  withheld,  and  there  is  much  that  is 
new  and  interesting  about  all  the  leading 
people  in  Belgium,  from  royalties  to  anar- 
chists. 

September  16  saw  the  publication  of  books 
in  the  field  of  fiction,  travel,  and  poetry  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  Representing  the 
first  is  Lincoln  Colcord's  "The  Game  of  Life 
and  Death :  Stories  of  the  Sea" ;  the  second, 
the  new  edition  of  Arthur  Bullard's  "Panama: 
The  Canal,  The  Country,  and  The  People"  ; 
and  the  third,  Conrad  Aiken's  "Earth  Tri- 
umphant and  Other  Narratives  in  Verse." 

"Even  a  century  ago,"  says  F.  Lauriston 
Bullard  in  his  book  on  "Famous  War  Corre- 
spondents," to  be  published  immediately  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  "the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  registering  protests  against  such  a  mild 
type  of  war  reporting  as  that  done  by  Crabbc 
Robinson  in  the  Peninsula.  In  1809  the  duke 
declared  that  'in  some  instances  the  English 
newspapers  have  accurately  stated  not  only 
the  regiments  occupying  a  position,  but  the 
number  of  mon  fit  for  duty  of  which  each 
regiment  was  composed  ;  and  this  intelligence 
must  have  reached  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  it  did  me,  at  a  moment  at  which  it  was 
most  important  that  he  should  not  receive  it.'  " 

"The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  Its  Hidden 
Causes,"  by  Emile  Ollivier,  deals  with  the 
real  causes  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  is  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  student  and  to  the  general 
reader  as  well.  M.  Ollivier  was  at  the  head 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  ministry  which  declared 
the  war.  The  book  is  an  authoritative  and 
highly  interesting  document.  It  is  published 
by    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

The  following  novels  have  recently  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  crews'  libraries  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  :  "Hagar," 
by  Mary  Johnston ;  "Otherwise  Phyllis,"  by 
Meredith  Nicholson ;  "Clark's  Field,"  by 
Robert  Herrick ;  "The  After  House,"  by  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart ;  and  "The  Story  of  Wait- 
still  Baxter,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Dr.  Charles  Sarolea,  who  was  arrested  as 
a  spy  in  Belgium  in  spite  of  being  a  Belgian 
born  and  sometime  Belgian  consul  in  Edin- 
burgh,   was,    until    he    became    a    war    corre- 
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spondent,  deeply  interesting  himself  in  a  new 
series  of  French  texts,  aiming  to  do  for 
readers  of  French  what  Dr.  Ernest  Rhys, 
editor  of  Everyman's  Library,  has  done  for 
readers  of  English.  The  authors  represented 
in  the  volumes  now  ready  are  Balzac,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Maurice  Barres, 
Emile  Faguet,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Emile  Geb- 
hart,  Etienne  Lamy,  Louis  Veuillot,  Benja- 
min Constant,  Nodier,  Bourgeois,  Villiers, 
Huysmans.  The  series  is  published  in  Paris, 
London,  and  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  in  New 
York. 


"Maggie  Martin  933,"  coming  in  the  Oc- 
tober Century  Magazine,  tells  the  experiences 
of  Miss  Madeline  Z.  Doty,  a  member  of  the 
commission  on  prison  reform,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth C.  Watson,  who  actually  spent  a  week  in 
Auburn  State  Prison  for  Women.  While  this 
was  done  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  Riley,  in- 
mates, attendants,  and  physicians  supposed  the 
two  had  been  regularly  committed;  and  they 
were  treated  in  every  way  like  the  ordinary 
prisoners.  The  narrative  of  this  week  of 
prison  life  is  written  by  Miss  Doty.  The  sec- 
ond of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  series  on  "The 
French  Revolution"  will  treat  in  the  same 
number  of  the  flight  to  Varennes.  Mr.  Bel- 
loc's proposed  lecture  trip  in  this  country  has 
been  canceled,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
joined  the  French  army. 
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MRS.  ATHERTON'S  Best,  Most  Important 
Novel        since        "THE      CONQUEROR." 

PERCH  of 

THE  DEVIL 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  "The  Conqueror,"  "Ancestors,"  "Tlie  Tower  of  Ivory,"  etc. 

A  new  figure  in  American  fiction — here  it  is  in  the 
heroine  of  "Perch  of  the  Devil."  Ida  Compton  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  admired  and  admitted  to  be  true. 

She  develops  in  a  story  set  in  Montana,  giving  inter- 
esting pictures  of  its  people  and  its  mining. 

There  are  struggles,  some  fighting,  much  intrigue — 
and  through  all  is  portrayed  an  America  that  is  real — 
and  good. 

Mrs.  Atherton  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  ablest  woman 
writer  of  fiction  now  living. 

—Sir  kobert  Nicoll  in  British  Weekly. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

Motherhood. 
Miss  Ellen  Key  will  not  ingratiate  herself 
with  the  more  rabid  representatives  of  femi- 
nism by  this  stout  plea  for  maternity  as  the 
highest  of  all  womanly  functions.  Maternity, 
from  the  feminist  point  of  view,  is  the  enemy 
to  be  overcome  on  the  road  to  emancipation, 
the  supreme  fact  in  nature  that  seems  to  bar 
the  way  to  the  more  extended  public  activities 
now  coveted  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  move- 
ment. And  here  the  author  seems  inclined  to 
temporize  and  to  evade  the  logical  deductions 
from  her  own  premises.  Indeed  her  book  is 
not  an  argument  at  all.  It  is  a  loosely  strung 
series  of  observations,  and  where  we  have 
anything  approaching  a  deduction  it  is  an  al- 
legorical one.  The  new  morality,  we  are  told, 
will  be  the  result  of  "feminine  emancipation," 
and  then  we  have  the  astonishing  assertion 
that  the  chastity  of  women,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  has  not  originated  in  woman's  na- 
ture at  all,  but  results  from  the  mortal  fear 
which  adultery  brought  in  its  train.  And  this 
is  followed  by  the  still  more  astounding 
statement  that  "married  as  well  as  unmarried 
women  have  lacked  all  continence  when  men 
have  not  exacted  it  of  them."  And  who  are 
we  that  we  should  contradict  such  authority 
as  this  ? 

The  author  is  somewhat  more  practical  in 
her  suggestions.  She  wants  us  to  study  eu- 
genics, and  it  would  certainly  be  gratifying 
to  think  that  the  eugenist  was  studying  any- 
thing, or  capable  of  studying  anything.  She 
suggests  a  year  of  social  service  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  motherhood,  and  she  would  like  to 
see  a  system  of  state  pensions  for  mothers. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  race  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  passing 
of  laws,  but  since  we  have  now  been  making 
laws  by  the  tens  of  thousands  for  some  cen- 
turies, and  with  only  the  most  calamitous  re- 
sults, we  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing any  more. 

The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood.  By  Ellen 
Key.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Springtime  of  Love,"  by  Albert  Ed- 
mund Trombly  ( Sherman,  French  &  Co. ; 
$1.25  net),  in  spite  of  its  daringly  original 
title,  contains  a  collection  of  verse  not  wholly 
without  merit,  but  better  suited  to  private 
circulation. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Dor- 
othy Dainty  Series  under  the  title  of  "Dor- 
othy Dainty's  Visit,"  by  Amy  Brooks  ($1 
net).  Each  volume  of  this  series  for  little 
children  is  complete  in  itself,  but  with  a  con- 
necting thread  that  unites  them  all. 

We  all  of  us  remember  "Crowds,"  by  Ger- 
ald Stanley  Lee,  a  book  that  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  its  day,  although  its  day  was  a  brief 
one.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  now  pub- 
lished a  reminder  in  the  form  of  "Crowds, 
Jr.,"  described  as  "mostly  little  things  for 
men  in  a  hurry,  selected  from  the  larger  book 
and  arranged  by  the  author."     Price,  50  cents. 

Dr.  Herman  G.  James,  J.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  "Applied  City  Govern- 
ment :  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  City 
Charter  Making,"  just  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  (75  cents).  The  book  gives  in 
logical  order  the  matters  with  which  a  city 
charter  must  deal  and  a  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral principles.  In  each  case  the  general  dis- 
cussion is  followed  by  model  charter  pro- 
visions in  practical  form  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  legislators,  special  students,  and 
others  interested  in  civic  welfare. 

Parents  who  are  educating  their  little  chil- 
dren at  home  and  who  are  interested  in  the 
school  work  of  the  larger  children  will  find 
many  invaluable  hints  in  a  little  volume  just 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  en- 
titled "Educating  the  Child  at  Home,"  by 
Ella  Frances  Lynch  ($1  net).  Miss  Lynch  has 
much  wise  criticism  of  existing  methods  and 
many  helpful  suggestions  as  to  what  the  child 
should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  taught. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  the  least  suspicion  of  a 
fad,  and  this  alone  places  the  work  on  a  high 
level. 

Under  the  title  of  "Salesmanship"  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  published  the 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  William  Maxwell 
that  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of 
Collier's  Weekly.  These  articles  persuaded 
us  at  the  time  that  we  should  be  able  to  sell 
anything  to  any  one,  and  although  we  have 
not  put  the  matter  to  the  test  it  may  be  said 
that  they  contain  more  shrewd  advice  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  young  man 
starting  on  a  career  of  salesmanship  will  be 
liberally  equipped  if  he  carry  this  book  in  his 
pocket. 

Among  the  many  volumes  of  science  for 
boys  a  work  deserving  of  special  commenda- 
tion has  been  issued  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company  under  the  title  of  "The  Boy 
Electrician,"  by  Alfred  P.  Morgan  ($2  net). 
Mr.    Morgan   tells   not   only   how   to   make   all 


kinds  of  motors,  telegraphs,  telephones,  bat- 
teries, etc.,  and  to  do  so  economically,  but  he 
explains  the  principles  upon  which  these  de- 
pend for  operation  and  how  the  same  thing  is 
done  in  the  every-day  world.  He  writes 
lucidly  and  attractively,  while  the  illustra- 
tions appearing  on  nearly  every  page  are  ex- 
actly what  they  should  be.  There  is  no  better 
book  of  its  kind  nor  one  more  likely  to  fasci- 
nate the  boy  with  a  taste  for  science  and  for 
its   practical    application. 


THE  TRUCE  OF  THE  BEAR. 


Yearly,    with    tent    and     rifle,    our    careless    white 

men  go 
By  the  pass  called   Muttianee,  to  shoot  in  the  vale 

below. 
Yearly    by    Muttianee    he    follows    our    white    men 

in — 
Matun,  the  blind  old  beggar,  bandaged  from  brow 

to    chin. 

Eyeless,    noseless,  and   lipless — toothless,  broken   of 

speech. 
Seeking    a    dole    at    the    doorway    he    mumbles    his 

tale   to    each; 
Over   and  over  the  story,   ending  as  he  began: 
"Make  ye  no  truce  with  Adam-zad — the   Bear  that 

walks    like   a  man! 

"There    was    a    flint    in    my    musket — pricked    and 

primed    was    the    pan, 
When    I    went    hunting    Adam-zad — the    Bear    that 

stands   like  a   man. 
I   looked  my  last  on  the  timber,  I  looked   my  last 

on  the  snow, 
When    I    went    hunting    Adam-zad    fifty    summers 

ago! 

"I    knew    his    times    and    his   seasons,    as    he    knew 

mine,   that   fed 
By    night    in    the    ripened    maizefield    and    robbed 

my   house    of  bread; 
I    knew    his    strength    and    cunning,    as    he    knew 

mine,  that  crept 
At  dawn  to    the  crowded   goat-pens   and  plundered 

while    I    slept. 

"Up    from    his    stony    playground — down    from    his 

well -digged    lair — 
Out  on  the  naked   ridges  ran  Adam-zad   the   Bear; 
Groaning,      grunting,     and     roaring,     heavy     with 

stolen  meals, 
Two    long    marches    to    northward,    and    I    was    at 

his    heels! 

"Two    full    marches    to    northward,    at    the    fall    of 

the    second    night, 
I     came    on    mine    enemy    Adam-zad     all    panting 

from  his  flight. 
There    was    a    charge    in    the    musket — pricked    and 

primed   was   the   pan — 
My  finger  crooked  on  the  trigger — when  he  reared 

up  like  a  man. 

"Horrible,  hairy,  human,  with  paws  like  hands 
in  prayer, 

Making   his  supplication   rose   Adam-zad   the   Bear! 

I  looked  at  the  swaying  shoulders,  at  the  paunch's 
swag   and    swing. 

And  my  heart  was  touched  with  pity  for  the  mon- 
strous,  pleading  thing. 

"Touched    with    pity    and    wonder,    I    did    not    fire 

then  .    .    . 
I  have  looked  no  more  on  women — I  have  walked 

no    more   with   men. 
Nearer    he    tottered    and    nearer,    with    paws    like 

hands    that    pray — 
From    brow    to   jaw   that   steel-shod    paw,    it   ripped 

my   face  away! 

"Sudden,    silent,    and   savage,   searing  as  flame   the 

blow — 
Faceless  I    fell  before  his  feet,   fifty  summers  ago. 
I     heard     him    grunt    and    chuckle — I     heard     him 

pass  to  his  den, 
He   left   me   blind    to   the   darkened   years    and    the 

little    mercy   of   men. 

"Now   ye   go    down   in   the    morning  with    guns   of 

the  newer  style, 
That   load    (I   have   felt)    in  the  middle  and   range 

(I   have    heard)    a   mile? 
Luck  to  the  white  man's  rifle,   that  shoots  so  fast 

and  true, 
But — pay,    and    I   lift  my   bandage  and    show    what 

the    Bear    can    do!" 

(Flesh     like     slag    in     the     furnace,     knobbed     and 

withered    and    grey — 
Matun,  the  blind  old  beggar,   he  gives  good   worth 

for  his  pay.) 
"Rouse    him    at    noon    in    the    bushes,    follow    and 

press  him  hard — 
Not    for    his    ragings    and    roarings    flinch    ye    from 

Adam-zad. 

"But  (pay,  and  I  put  back  the  bandage)  this  is 
the  time  to  fear, 

When  he  stands  up  like  a  tired  man,  tottering 
near  and  near; 

When  he  stands  up  as  pleading,  in  wavering,  man- 
brute  guise, 

When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  of  the  little, 
swinish   eyes; 

"When    he    shows    as    seeking    quarter,    with    paws 

like   hands   in    prayer, 
That   is  the   time  of  peril — the   time   of   the  Truce 

of  the  Bear!" 

Eyeless,  noseless,  and  lipless,  asking  a  dole  at 
the  door, 

Matun,  the  old  blind  beggar,  he  tells  it  o'er  and 
o'er; 

Fumbling  and  feeling  the  rifles,  warming  his 
hands  at  the  flame, 

Hearing  our  careless  white  men  talk  of  the  mor- 
row's   game; 

Over   and   over    the   story,    ending    as   he  began:— 
"There  is  no   truce  with  Adam-zad,   the  Bear   that 

looks    like    a    man!" 
— From    "The    Five    Nations,"    by    Rudyard    Kip- 
ling.     (Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Boy  Electrician.  By  Alfred  P.  Morgan. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $2  net. 

Practical  plans  for  electrical  apparatus  for  work 
and  play,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
every-day    electricity. 

The  Book  of  Athletics.  By  Paul  Withington. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  §1.50 
net. 

Nearly  thirty  college  stars  3nd  champions  tell 
everything  that  can  well  be  told  regarding  training 
for  and  performing  in  every  form  of  competitive 
athletics  that  is  of  consequence. 

The  Charmed  Life  of  Miss  Austin.  By 
Samuel  Merwin.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.35   net. 

A  novel. 

The  Young  Sharpshooter  at  Antietam.  By 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

A  story  for  boys. 

Spring  Moods  and  Fancies.  By  Helen  E. 
Wieand.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Co. ;  80 
cents   net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

To  a  Summer  Cloud.     Bv  Emily  Tolman.     Bos- 
ton :    Sherman,    French    &    Co. ;    $  1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Bailey  Twins.  By  Anna  C.  Chamberlain. 
Boston;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1 
net. 

The   story   of   twins. 

Dave  Porter  in  the  Gold  Fields.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

Issued  in  the  Dave  Porter  Series. 

Making  Mary  Lizzie  Happy.  By  Nina 
Rhoades.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1   net. 

Issued  in  the   Brick  House  books. 

Playing  with  Love.  By  Arthur  Schnitzler, 
translated  by  P.  Morton  Shand.  The  Prologue 
to  Anatol.  By  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  ren- 
dered into  English  verse  by  Trevor  Blakemore. 
Chicago:   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1    net. 

A  volume  of  verse   and  drama. 

Marmaduke    of    Tennessee.      By    Edward    Cum- 
mings.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Springtime  of  Love  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Albert  Edmund  Trombly.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French   &   Co.;    $1.25   net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Medoc  in  the  Moor.      By  Georgia  Willis  Read. 
Boston:    Sherman,   French    &   Co.;   $1.25    net. 
A  Breton  romance. 

Bambi.       By      Marjorie      Benton      Cooke.       New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 
A  novel. 

Salesmanship.      By    William    Maxwell.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 
A  practical  guide. 

Vagabonds    in    Perigord.      By   H.    H.    BashTord* 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;   $1.25  net. 
The  record  of  a  journey. 

Songs  for  the  New  Age,  By  James  Oppen- 
heim.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.20 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Little  Eve  Edgarton.  By  Eleanor  Hallowell 
Abbott.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1 
net. 

A  story. 

The  Right  Track.      By  Clara  Louise  Burnham. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Kit  Carson  Days.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Chi- 
cago:  A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $3  net. 

The  story  of  the  awakening  of  the  vast  and 
savage    West. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Katharine  B. 
Judson.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Including  records  of  recitals  by  members  of  the 
Winnebago,    Chitimacha,    Wyandot,    Eiloxi,    Ojibwa, 


Mandan,    Menomini,    Ottawa,    Cherokee,    Choctaw, 
and    Knistencaux   Indian   tribes. 

The  Reformation  of  Jimmy.  By  Henriette 
Eugenie  Delamare.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard   Company;    $1.20  net. 

A  story  of  a  boy. 

Dorothy  Dainty's  Visit.  By  Amy  Brooks. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1 
net. 

Issued  in  the   Dorothy  Dainty   >a\u~. 

The    Auction     Block.       By     Rex    Beach.      New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

The  Two  Great  Art  Epochs.  By  Emma  Louise 
Parry.      Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    $2   net. 

Dealing  with  the  historical  development  of  art, 
beginning  with  Egypt,  through  Greek  sculpture, 
early  Christian  art,  to  the  final  height  of  Italian 
art  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


"The  Wall  of  Partition,"  the  new  story  by 
Florence  N.  Barclay,  author  of  "The  Rosary" 
and  "The  Following  of  the  Star,"  which  the 
Putnams  will  publish  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, opens  with  the  return  of  the  hero 
after  a  ten  years'  absence  to  the  deep  trom- 
bone hum  of  London.  Ten  years  before  Rod- 
ney Steel  had  been — no  fabulous  hero — but 
just  an  honorable  man  in  a  tight  place,  and 
the  girl  he  wholly  loved  and  trusted  had 
turned  on  him,  within  a  week  of  the  day 
which  was  to  make  her  altogether  his,  and 
had  destroyed,  seemingly  forever,  his  hopes  of 
possession. 

•*•*■ 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  today  will  never 
forget  the  interest  with  which  they  followed 
the  fortunes  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  from 
month  to  month  in  the  page  of  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine,  and  now  it  is  announced  that  the 
author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, returns  to  St.  Nicholas  with  another  boy 
hero,  and  a  story,  to  appear  serially  beginning 
in  November,  of  ihrilling  interest  and  special 
timeliness — the  scene  is  laid  on  the  continent 
of   Europe. 


Unique  Electric  Service 

At  the  Kennedy  mine,  in  Amador 
County,  electrical  energy  supplied  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  renders 
a  service  unique  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
no  other  locality  in  California  where 
power  is  required  for  similar  purposes. 
With  the  aid  of  "Pacific  Service"  the 
Kennedy  operates  a  hundred-stamp  mill, 
the  largest  in  the  state.  This  mill  crushes 
upwards  of  450  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and 
the  disposition  of  residue  after  amalga- 
mation and  concentration  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  construction  of  four 
large  wheels  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter. 
Each  of  these  wheels  elevates  the  pulp  and 
water  a  distance  of  thirty-six  feet  and  de- 
posits it  in  an  adjoining  valley,  where  a 
concrete  impounding  dam  is  now  under 
construction. 

These  four  wheels  are  operated  by 
four  G.  E.  15  h.  p.  motors,  belted  to 
counter-shaft  and  clutch-gear  and  thence 
to  a  38-foot  driving  wheel  which  turns 
3.25  r.  p.  m.  Each  wheel  contains  176 
buckets  16  inches  long  with  a  12-inch 
pitch,  holding  approximately  two  gallons 
of  pulp,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tt. 
seven,  that  is,  one  pound  of  pulp  to  seven 
pounds  of  water.  The  axle  or  shaft  is 
eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  with  flanges 
weighs  five  tons. 

The  wheels  were  designed  by  James 
Spiers,  a  construction  engineer  of  San 
Francisco,  and  while  the  type  is  not  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  United  States 
it  is  in  successful  operation  on  the  Rand 
and  in  Australia.  On  the  Rand,  wheels 
up  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter  are  favored. 


Angel 


To  Los  Angeles  and 

San  Diego 

The  only  through  service 

between  the  Exposition 

cities — 

Equipment  built  especially 

for  this  train — 

Superior  dining  car  service 

Courteous  employes 

Departs  4  p.  m.  daily 


Santa  Fc  City  Offices 

G73  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  315 

Ferry  Depot 

Phone  Kearny  4980 

121S  Broadway.  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  4i'5 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  26,  1914. 


THE   ORPHEUM. 


There  is  enough  variety  at  the  Orpheum 
this  week  to  please  vaudeville  patrons,  who 
turn  to  their  programmes  after  each  act,  say- 
ing, "What  comes  next?"  with  the  agreeable 
expectancy  of  a  menu-studying  diner-out  who 
is  being  treated  to  a  bang-up  dinner  at  a 
first-class  restaurant.  And,  indeed,  the  regu- 
lar patrons  have  now  seen  so  many  good 
things  at  the  Orpheum  that  they  have  been 
trained  into  being  critical  and  demanding  only 
first-class  performances.  Those  to  whom  the 
invariable  weekly  dip  into  this  pleasant  va- 
riety of  entertainment  has  become  indis- 
pensable are  the  first  to  rebel  when  their  ex- 
pectations are  not  met,  and  to  come  forth  de- 
claring that  the  bill  is  "rotten."  It  hurts  my 
feelings  dreadfully  to  admit  that  I  agreed  with 
these  insurrectionists  last  week,  but  they  were 
perfectly  right.  Some  of  the  small  fry  on 
the  bill  had  certainly  broken  prematurely  into 
the  Orpheum  Circuit.  One  of  these  second- 
class  singing  couples  has  spilled  over  into  this 
week's  bill,  but  there  is  really  nothing  worthy 
of  remark  about  their  contribution,  except  the 
heroically  sustained  smile  of  the  piano  accom- 
panist. It  lasted  during  the  whole  act,  ex- 
cept when  the  singer  intoned  ''Your  mother's 
voice  rings  in  your  ears,"  when  the  piano 
player  allowed  himself  a  decorously  mournful 
expression,  like  that  we  assume  when  an  ac- 
quaintance mentions  the  death  of  a  third 
cousin.  I  note  that  it  has  now  become  the 
thing  for  the  accompanist  in  a  comedy  singing 
act  to  express  a  jolly  disposition  and  sus- 
tained amusement  at  the  humor  of  his  or  her 
comrade  by  a  monotonously  brilliant  and  long- 
drawn-out  smile.  As  a  result  all  the  piano 
players  in  these  turns  have  resolved  them- 
selves into  an  indefinite  perspective  of  smiling 
counterparts.  Their  individuality  is  slain, 
dead,  and  buried,  with  sets  of  sparkling  white 
teeth  for  gravestones. 

Xow  I  submit  it  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  vaudeville  stage,  this  is  something 
that  we  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights 
can  not  afford  to  lose.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  those  hundreds  and  thousands  in  front  are 
consciously  studying  and  enjoying  the  various 
individualities  submitted  to  their  inspection, 
but  they  are  doing  it  unconsciously.  It  is 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  vaudeville  that  there 
are  so  many  kinds  of  different  people  in  it. 
For  instance,  on  this  week's  programme  of  the 
Orpheum  some  thirty-odd  people  pass  in  re- 
view before  us.  Each  one  does  something  to 
express  his  talent,  or  training,  or  charac- 
teristics in  some  degree  or  other.  In  the 
regular  drama  of  normal  scope  we  would  pass 
on  about  one-fourth  the  number.  And  we 
are  amused,  and  interested,  and  entertained 
by  this  variety  of  people  that  have  something 
of  individual    stamp   to    offer  us. 

So  do  not,  we  implore  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  subscribe  to  this  new  fad  of  with- 
drawing your  personalities  behind  monoto- 
nous sets  of  teeth.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
all  these  pretty,  photographed  girls  of  the 
last  few  years,  with  their  fixed,  interminable, 
toothful  grins,  have  added  a  new  grace  to 
photography?  Xo,  no,  a  thousand  times  no! 
They  have  but  deprived  themselves  of  the 
grace  of  their  own  individuality. 

I    had    a    delightful    shock    the    other    day 
when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  pictured  representa- 
tion,   in    one    of    the    morning   papers,    of    the 
serious,    almost    frowning    face    of    a    public 
singer,  Marcella  Craft,  who  is  to  be  the  prima 
donna   soprano   with   the   San   Francisco   Sym- 
estra.     It  was  so  refreshing  to  see 
the  picture  of  a  public  woman   artist  without 
a    gotten-up    expression.      I    have    never    seen 
<>r  heard  Miss  Craft,  but  I  am  willing  to  wager 
from   this  picture   that    she  has   all   the   artist 
individuality   and  distinction   claimed   for  her. 
But.    oh.    horror!    wouldn't    it   be    equally   ter- 
rible if  the  whole  tribe  of  photographed  beau- 
shi  <uld    begin    to    try    "to    express    them- 
by  all  lining  up  in  one  counterparting 
nd   become   self-consciously,    and   ener- 
getically,   and    determinedly,    and    sustainedly 
solemn  - 

Reverting    to    the    smiling    accompanist,    I 

must   mention  with   pleasure  an  honorable  ex- 

But  then  he  is  the  real  thing.     This 

is    the    young    man    (name    not    appearing    on 

th<     programme  >     who     so    efficiently    assists 

Kronold  in  his  'cello  numbers  by  giving 

'he     -iano   accompaniments,    and    who    reposes 

S    observe    him    by    the    simple    sincerity 

his  attitude,  which  makes  us  think  of  his 


music  instead  of  himself.  Frequently  the 
musician — the  real  musician — escapes  from 
his  audience  by  closing  his  eyes  while  he  per- 
forms, and  similarly  the  audience  escapes 
from  the  distraction  caused  by  an  unconscious 
study  of  his  appearance  and  personality  by- 
closing  its  eyes — in  order  to  concentrate  on 
the  music.  But  if  we  do  allow  our  abstracted 
gaze  to  fall  on  a  performer  while  he  plays 
we  want  him  to  rest  us  by  refraining  from  a 
pose. 

Hans  Kronold  gives  a  new  programme  this 
week,  playing  among  other  beautiful  composi- 
tions Gounod's  ''Ave  Maria,"  of  which  the  ex- 
quisite sweetness  and  sustained  fervor  sur- 
prised the  whole  audience,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  frivolous  vaudeville  atmosphere,  into 
a  sympathetic  perception  of  the  beauty  of  that 
melodic  prayer  struggling  to  divest  itself  of 
earthly  guise  and  lift  itself  to  a  rarefied  ether 
of  spiritual  exaltation.  Herr  Kronold  is  a 
man  of  discrimination  and  common  sense  in 
his  selections.  He  knows  the  value  of  a  little 
— not  too  much — familiarity,  and  made  an- 
other particularly  successful  appeal  with  the 
famous  Handel  Largo. 

There  is  another  pianist  on  the  bill  this 
week,  a  wild,  free,  emancipated  individual 
who  calls  himself  "Ismed,  the  Turkish  pianist, 
direct  from  Constantinople.'"  Ismed  is  at- 
tired in  a  presumably  Turkish  costume  of 
gay-colored,  embroidered  satins,  and  he  seems 
rather  glad  to  hide  himself  under  it,  probably 
because  he  knows  that  he  has  neither  the 
appearance  nor  the  physical  characteristics  of 
a  Turk.  True,  he  attacked  the  piano  with 
truly  Turkish  ferocity,  but  his  appearance  as 
affected  by  his  costume  caused  him  to  look 
like  a  tripartite  combination  of  American  In- 
dian, American,  and  Irish.  Ismed  is  a  sen- 
sationalist, and  as  such  made  a  hit.  He  se- 
lected spectacular  pieces,  and  played  them 
with  frenzy.  He  banged  the  keys  until  we 
heard  the  strings  jangle,  gave  us  selections 
from  "Lucia"  with  the  left  hand  only,  and 
really  threw  in  a  surprising  amount  of  chords, 
runs,  and  a  generally  harmonic  suggestion, 
and  after  he  had  accustomed  us  to  sound  and 
fury  he  gave  an  encore  with  disarmingly 
gentle,  pearly  runs,  and  rippling  rills  of  music. 
The  audience  thought  Ismed  was  "great,"  and 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  agreed  with  them, 
in  spite  of  a  preference  he  shows  for  a  dim 
light  and  hasty  exits  during  the  storms  of 
applause  that  hurtle  around  his  Turkish  head- 
gear. 

The  female  impersonator  is  still  on  the  bill, 
and  surprises  the  audience  all  over  again  in 
a  glittering  collection  of  changed  feminine 
gear,  Julian  Eltinge,  no  doubt,  is  responsible 
for  the  present  vogue  in  vaudeville  of  fe- 
male impersonators,  who  by  no  means  have 
Mr.  Eltinge's  celebrated  beauties  to  commend 
them.  Neither  have  they  his  skill,  for  he 
can  get  up  a  very  successfully  feminine  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  When  I,  not  being 
in  the  secret,  found  myself  last  week  looking 
at  whichever  of  Alexander  or  Scott  plays  the 
woman  part  I  was  thinking,  "Why  is  this  plain 
and  peculiar  woman  on  the  stage,  wearing  the 
clothes  and  going  through  the  motions  of  a 
woman  of  attractions  ?"  And  since  we  all 
think  a  good  deal  alike  in  this  world  on 
given  subjects,  I  feel  sure  that  the  rest  of 
the  audience  was  animated  by  the  same 
thoughts.  However,  a  surprise  is  a  surprise. 
The  Alexander-Scott  performer  has  a  ueat, 
small-nosed  profile,  and  can  sing  a  hollow  but 
womanly  soprano.  He  is  slender,  and  wears 
a  lot  of  glittering  clothes.  When  he  pulled 
off  his  wig  the  buzzing  of  the  audience  testi- 
fied to  its  surprise.  Surprises  of  the  kind 
are  agreeable,  so  the  act  was  a  success. 

"The  Beauties"  has  warmed  up  some  this 
week,  the  appreciation  of  the  public  having 
encouraged  the  girls  to  put  more  individual 
zip  into  their  performance.  They  are  really 
quite  a  personable  lot  and  gorgeously  be- 
fogged, and  if  somebody  could  persuade  Mor- 
timer Weldon  to  stop  gabbling  his  lines  at 
express  speed,  and  with  an  apparent  failure 
to  conceive  that  they  mean  something,  the 
piece  would  go  with  an  appreciable  increase 
of  general  merit. 

Although  Ismed,  the  Turkish  anarch  in  the 
line  of  piano  playing,  made  the  hit  of  the 
programme,  I  rather  think  it  was  antici- 
pated that  Hermine  Shone  would  carry  off 
honors.  Miss  Shone  appears  in  a  playlet  of 
the  crudely  popular  type  called  "The  Last  of 
the  Quakers."  I  had  hopes  because  it  was 
classified  as  an  "idyllic  comedy."  I  hoped 
for  a  sweet,  pretty,  harmless,  rural  atmos- 
phere, but  the  whole  thing  is  cheap  and  banal. 
Hermine  Shone  is  not  the  type  at  all  for  an 
innocent  Quakerette  who  knows  not  guile. 
In  spite  of  her  forest  of  over-abundant  curls 
she  looked  too  materialistic  and  sophisticated 
for  Pamela,  and  the  dreadful  grandam  was 
like  a  tin-horn  phonograph.  In  fact,  "The 
Last  of  the  Quakers"  isn't  up  to  class. 

The  "Six  American  Dancers,"  consisting 
of  three  men  and  three  women,  all  of  whom 
dance  well  in  monotonous  style,  give  a  well- 
arranged  programme  with  some  novelties  of 
idea  and  costuming.  The  people  themselves 
are  conscientious,  skilled,  and  entirely  tame 
and    unexciting. 

One  of  the  best  numbers  was  at  the  top  of 


the  programme.     It  consists  of  the  Binns  and 

Bert  act  of  comedy  athletics,  one  of  the  men 

,  having  an  assortment  of  humorous  ideas  with 

'  which  to  set  oft  his  feats  of  skill,  which  keep 

the  audience  in  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

And,  after  all,  in  this  admirably  diversified 
programme  of  mostly  uninteresting  people,  we 
did  at  least  glimpse  a  personage  worth  while, 
|  even   if   it   was    only   in   the   moving   pictures. 
This  was  Carranza,  who  manages  to  make  his 
individuality    carry    even    through    a   "movie." 
He  looks  like  a  man  of  force,  of  genuineness, 
i  and    of    authority,    this    tall,    bearded    warrior 
|  with    the    kindly    face,    whom    we    have    re- 
i  peatedly  seen  mounted  on  his  steed  and  pass- 
ing   through    the    thronging     and     acclaiming 
,  thousands    of   the    war-wearied   Mexican    city. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


At  the  Pantages  Theatre  the  star  of  the 
week  is  a  little  bit  of  a  youngster,  a  minute 
girlkin  who  may  be  seven,  but,  even  to  a 
discerning  eye,  doesn't  look  a  day  over  six, 
and  on  the  stage  could  easily  pass  for  five. 
She  may  be  eight,  for  these  infant  phenomena 
!  are  often  undersized,  but  whether  six,  seven, 
or  eight,  she  is  a  talented  mite,  with  the  en- 
viable memory  of  a  born  mime,  pattering  off 
a  great  lot  of  dialogue  with,  apparently,  not 
a  single  lift  from  her  co-player  in  the  scene. 
Bonita  plays  the  role  of  Bob,  a  minute  but 
philosophical  toy  of  a  newsboy,  who  is  beaten 
and  starved  by  ruthless  although  happily  in- 
visible step-parents.  The  piece  in  which  Bob 
figures,  "a  gripping  dramalet,"  entitled  "Self- 
Defense."  is  written,  and  the  only  female  role 
acted,  by  Clara  Beyers,  a  rather  handsome 
young  woman  with  a  raw  accent  and  a  rawr 
talent,  but  talent  it  is  of  its  restricted  kind. 
Miss  Beyer  knows  what  her  vaudeville  patrons 
want.  In  point  of  fact,  they  want  senti- 
mental melodrama,  and  she  gives  it  to  them, 
considering  its  necessarily  condensed  form,  in 
generous  measure.  Her  play  is  of  the  kind 
that  makes  a  very  naive  appeal  to  the  sensi- 
bilities. A  woman  is  married  to  a  thief,  whom 
she  assists  in  his  work,  by  virtue  of  her  re- 
spectable connections.  A  revolt  on  her  part, 
after  a  plea  for  her  husband's  reform,  is  the 
motive  for  a  brutal  attack  from  her  pecu- 
lating partner.  Streams  of  verbal  indigna- 
tion flow  forth,  and  there  is  a  lively  inter- 
change   of    blows,    Miss     Beyer     contributing 


much  realism  by  sacrificing  her  bodily  com- 
fort in  this  scene,  during  which,  in  self- 
defense,  the  wife  finally  shoots  her  attacker. 
Just  preceding  this  the  woman  and  the  little 
newsboy  make  friends,  the  woman  deciding 
to  adopt  the  waif,  in  disregard  of  her  hus- 
band's angry  prohibition.  The  child  is  visibly 
drawn  into  the  play  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck, 
in  order  to  provide  the  soft-hearted  public 
with  one  of  the  child  scenes  which  always 
melt  it,  and  also  to  supply  additional  reason 
for  general  relief  and  satisfaction  when  the 
villyun  has  his  mortial  career  terminated.  A 
very  primitive  plot,  as  may  be  seen,  and  yet 
the  audience  hung  absorbed  upon  the  piece, 
and  incidentally  the  young  boys  and  girls 
drew  the  following  deduction  :  Have  a  pistol 
handy  to  shoot  any  inconveniently  rough  and 
bad-tempered  relatives  during  a  scrap,  and 
the  horizon  will  clear  beautifully  for  the  at- 
tacked party.  And,  indeed,  many  of  these 
"gripping  playlets"  point  to  this  conclusion, 
all  unguessed  at  by  their  earnest  authors,  who 
are  deeply  absorbed  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary "grip." 

While  on  the  subject  of  "Self-Defense"  I 
will  pause  to  recommend  to  the  mechanical 
gabbler  in  the  Orpheum  "Beauties"  to  visit 
the  Pantages  Theatre  during  the  "Self-De- 
fense" piece  and  take  lessons  in  expression 
from  little  Bonita  Semmons,  whom,  I  con- 
clude was  trained  by  the  shrewd  Clara  Beyers. 

"Fair  Co-Eds"  fills  the  place  on  the  Pan- 
tages bill  occupied  on  that  of  the  Orpheum 
by  "The  Beauties."  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  undergraduate  humor  and  much  under- 
graduate love-making  in  the  piece,  and  a 
pretty  girl  or  so,  gowned,  by  the  way,  in 
notably  appropriate,  white  flannel  creations, 
which,  with  their  bands  of  bright  trimming, 
are  pretty  and  becoming  to  their  fair  wearers. 
A  few  songs,  sung  by  the  three  pairs  of  sweet- 
hearts, and  the  pretty  effect  of  the  "Paradise 
Moon"  tableau  at  the  end,  gives  the  piece  the 
desired  success. 

Four  nice-looking  girls,  none  of  whom,  by 
the  by,  grins  a  single  stationary'  grin,  although 
prettily  modest  smiles  greet  the  applause  of 
the  house,  assist  Helena  Schiller  in  a  pleas- 
ant little  string  quintet,  a  real  offering  of 
music,  and  not  of  themselves,  and  their 
shapes,  and  their  costume  changes. 

Kitner,  Haynes,  and  Montgomery  provide 
some  notably  sweet  and  smooth  trio  singing 
in   "Swells   at   Sea,"    although   I   would   advo- 


■MATIOKAl.  HtrjD  sirjt,-  MO.1 


GARIBALDI-ITAXIA'S  GREAT  PATRIOT 

IN  the  cause  of  Personal  and  National  Liberty  this 
modern  Rienzi  of  sunny  Italy  would  have  gladly  laid 
down  his  life.  It  inspired  him  to  deeds  of  immortal 
grandeur,  of  superb  valor  and  of  boundless  suffering. 
Garibaldi  would  not  have  legislative  tyranny  of  any  kind 
enter  into  his  own  private  life  any  more  than  will  our 
millions  of  liberty-loving  Italian  citizens.  His  flaming 
soul  scorned  any  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit ALL  because  ONE  man  out  of  thousands 
imbibes  in  gluttonous  quantities.  He  knew  that 
the  light  wines  of  Italy  and  the  barley  brews 
of  Germany  are  beneficial  to  humanity. 

Upon  an  old  Germanic  basis  57  years  ago  Anheuser- 
Busch,  brewers  of  Badweiser,  established  their  brand/The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  authority 
upon  which  they  launched  their  business  in  America. 
Every  day  of  these  57  years   has   been  devoted  to  the 
brewing  of  an  honest    Barley-malt   and  Saazer   Hop 
brew — the  kind  that  means  Moderation  throughout  the 
world.    Seven  thousand,  five  hundred  people  are  daily  re- 
quired to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demandf  or  Badweiser. 
Its  sales  exceed  any  other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 
BoitUJonty  at  ANHEUSER-BUSCH,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S 

the  home  plant  Tillmann  &  Beadel  and  Anheuser-Busch 

Agency,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Means  Moderation 


September  26,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


cate  a  decided  speeding  up  of  the  time  in  the 
funereally  rendered,  "When  You  and  I  Were 
Young."  "California"  is  the  special  hit,  and 
very  sweetly  sung,  although  the  "choo  choo" 
part,  the  only  blatant  touch  in  the  whole 
thing,  clashed  rather  with  the  rest.  That 
plump  little  contralto  is  likable,  with  her 
pretty  voice  and  her  business-like,  impersonal 
air. 

Heras  and  Preston  keep  their  word  in  en- 
gaging themselves  to  do  some  "fast  and  funny 
tumbling,"  and  the  Burbanks,  and  Chase  and 
Latour,  although  it  is  of  the  men  more  par- 
ticularly that  I  speak,  are  working  promis- 
ingly toward  becoming  higher-ups  in  the  line 
of  vaudeville  work.  Everything,  in  fact, 
seems  to  -  contribute  nowadays  to  first-class 
vaudeville,  since  so  many  stars  take  a  fly  at 
it  occasionally.  And  just  as  all  aspiring  his- 
trions  sigh  for  Broadway,  so  do  the  better- 
equipped  players  in  the  smaller  line  of  vaude- 
ville long  for  that  happy  day  when  their  work 
is  pronounced  to  be  of  a  quality  to  win  pos- 
sible bravos  from  the  patrons  of  the  high- 
priced  circuits. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine." 
Next  Sunday  night  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  open  for  the  inaugural  of  the  fall  and 
winter  season,  when  Eugene  Walter's  drama- 
tization of  John  Fox's  celebrated  story,  en- 
titled "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
will  be  presented.  The  engagement  of  this 
attraction  will  be  of  one  week's  duration, 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  never  wrote  more  entertain- 
ingly for  an  appreciative  book  public  than 
when  he  so  deftly  drew  the  character  of 
June  in  his  really  charming  novel,  "The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine."  Tune  is  a  typical,  if 
not  unique,  American  stage  character.  Eu- 
gene Walter,  the  able  dramatist,  constructed 
from  the  book  a  play  that  is  American  in 
core  and  parings.  His  efforts  were  rewarded 
almost  instantly  by  one  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses ever  staged.  Isabelle  Lowe,  whose 
genuine  American  ways  were  acquired  from 
the  soil  of  the  Southland,  was  selected  to 
play  the  part  of  June,  in  which  she  has 
scored  pronouncedly.  A  splendid  supporting 
company  appears  in  the  other  important  roles 
of  the  play.  A  massive  stage  production  has 
been  sent  on  tour. 


"  A  Pair  of  Sixes  "  at  the  Cort. 
Popularity  of  one  kind  and  another  has 
played  fast  and  loose  with  Edward  Peple 
since  he  became  a  playwright.  He  scored 
his  first  success  with  that  pleasantly  senti- 
mental little  comedy,  "The  Prince  Chap,"  in 
1906,  but  he  was  not  heard  of  definitely  again 
until  1911,  when  he  lengthened  his  vaudeville 
sketch,  "The  Littlest  Rebel,"  into  a  four-act 
melodrama  and  watched  William  and  Dustin 
Farnum  perform  in  it  to  the  expressed  satis- 
faction of  large  audiences  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  farther  Western  centres. 

After  another  rest  he  has  come  forward 
with  an  even  greater  success  than  his  two 
preceding,  namely  the  screamingly  funny 
farce.  "A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  which  comes  to  the 
Cort  Theatre  Sunday,  September  27.  This 
new  effort  from  his  pen  has  stirred  the  crit- 
ical eulogists  of  the  theatrical  capital  to  fresh 
bursts  of  praise.  It  is  a  bright  story  of  quar- 
reling partners  engaged  in  a  profitable  pill 
business,  but  unable  to  agree  as  to  who  shall 
be  boss.  Their  lawyer,  accusing  them  of 
being  afraid  to  take  a  gambler's  chance,  twits 
them  into  an  agreement  to  adjust  their  quar- 
rel with  the  help  of  two  "cold"  poker  hands. 
The  winner  is  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  the 
business  for  one  year,  and  the  loser  is  to 
serve  him  in  any  capacity  he  f  the  winner) 
elects  to  name.  And  if  either  makes  public 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  he  is  to  forfeit 
$5000    in   cash. 

The  hands  are  dealt  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  act,  and  the  fun  grows  riotous  in  the 
second  section,  when  the  winning  partner  ap- 
points the  loser  as  his  butler  and  then  invites 
the  latter's  fiancee  to  visit  his  home.  The 
loser  turns  the  tables,  however,  by  flirting  so 
violently  with  his  "employer's"  wife  that  the 
tatter  is  quite  willing  to  call  the  agreement 
off  and  welcome  his  old  partner  back  to  the 
"Pillory." 

In  the  local  presentation  a  metropolitan 
,  cast  of  players  will  appear,  which  will  include 
such  favorites  as  Herbert  Corthell,  Oscar  Fig- 
man,  Orlando  Daly,  Minna  Gombel,  Bernice 
Buck,  Josie  Intropidi,  Jack  Raffael,  and 
Eleanor  Fairbanks.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  for  next  week  will  be  headed 
by  Charlie  Ahearn,  who  will  present  his  big 
company  of  cyclists.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  exponent  of  comedy  that  bestrides  a 
wheel,  and  his  faculty  for  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  has  much  to  do  with  his  success, 
for  there  is  always  an  up-to-date  punch  at 
the  end  of  his  acts.  This  season  it  is  a  race 
between  the  300-horsepower  automobile  Red 
'  Devil  and  Percy  Whirhsind,  the  world's  cham- 
pion cyclist. 


Wilbur  Mack  and  Nella  Walker  will  charm 
and  amuse  with  the  dainty  little  musical 
sketch,  "An  Every-Day  Occurrence,"  which 
has  for  its  foundation  an  actual  incident. 
They  will  introduce  several  catchy  songs  of 
Mr.  Mack's  composition. 

Stan  Stanley,  "the  Bouncing  Fellow,"  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  relatives,  display 
a  marvelous  versatility  of  accomplishments, 
which  include  sleight-of-hand,  comedy,  music, 
and  acrobatics,  and  is  introduced  in  the  form 
of  a  skit. 

"The  Act  Beautiful"  is  the  appropriate  title 
which  William  Egdirettee  applies  to  his  of- 
fering. Pictures  of  "The  Hunt"  with  living 
models  are  posed  by  Mr.  Egdirettee  and  his 
horses  and  dogs.  The  proficiency  he  has 
brought  his  equines  and  canines  to  has  never 
been  equaled  by  any  other  tutor  of  quadru- 
peds. 

Harry  Tsuda,  a  Japanese  equilibrist,  will 
present  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  bal- 
ancing on  a  globe.  Many  wonderful  Japanese 
acts  have  been  seen  in  this  city,  but  nothing 
to  equal  Tsuda,  who  is  distinctly  in  a  class 
by   himself. 

Next  week  will  conclude  the  engagements  of 
the  Six  American  Dancers,  Ismed,  the  Turk- 
ish pianist,  and  Hermine  Shone  and  her  com- 
pany in  "The  Last  of  the  Quakers." 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
'  The  topline  attraction  on  the  new  bill  at 
the  Pantages  on  Sunday  is  a  mysterious  of- 
fering billed  as  "Silver  Belle."  What  the  na- 
ture of  the  act  is  has  not  been  given  out  by 
the  management.  Whether  "Silver  Belle"  is 
a  maiden  or  a  motion  picture  or  a  trained 
animal  is  not  known.  Suffice  to  state  that  it 
is  claimed  that  the  number  is  one  of  the  real 
novelties   in    vaudeville   today. 

The  regular  feature  of  the  bill  is  "Night 
Hawks,"  typed  as  "an  echo  from  life's  other 
side."  It  is  a  simon-pure  melodrama  of  the 
old-style  type,  with  gunplay  and  action  from 
the  start.  There  is  a  villain,  a  hero,  a  heroine, 
and  a  cab  driver  who  foils  the  crooked  of- 
ficials. "Night  Hawks"  has  been  a  tremendous 
hit  over  the  circuit.  The  act  was  written  by 
I.  K.  Friedman,  the  well-known  author  and 
newspaper  writer,  whose  stories  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. 

Palfrey,  Barton,  and  Brown  offer  an  act 
rightly  termed  "follies  of  vaudeville."  There 
is  a  little  of  everything  in  the  specialty,  with 
comedy  as  the   keynote. 

A  popular  number  on  the  programme  is  the 
musical  selections  of  the  Rozellas,  who  fea- 
ture the  violin,  harp,  and  saxaphone. 

"Fun  in  Dogville"  will  be  played  by  Dave 
Wood's  animal  actors.  The  little  dogs  play 
a  pantomimic  drama  dealing  with  a  scandal 
in    Dogville. 

A  hodge-podge  of  rough  comedy  with  a 
scream  in  every  line  is  "The  Quack  Dentist," 
played  by  Vic  Richards  and  Joe  Quinlan. 

Parker  and  Butler,  a  nifty  little  duo  in 
classic  dances  and  smart  songs,  will  round  out 
the   show. 


THE   MUSIC  SEASON- 


The  Greenbaum  Music  Season. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  is  actively  at 
work  on  his  plans  for  the  musical  season  of 
1914  and  1915.  Mr.  Greenbaum  has  engaged 
a  fine  lot  of  attractions,  and  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  are  to  pay  their  visit 
to  San  Francisco  unless  the  European  war 
seriously  interferes  with  the  plans.  The  man- 
ager has  resolved  not  to  promise  any  attrac- 
tions until  he  is  positive  that  the  engage- 
ments will  be  kept,  although  he  is  not  averse 
to  mentioning  the  names  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  agreements.  The  newcomers  will  in- 
clude Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh-American 
tenor ;  Alma  Gluck,  the  lyric  soprano  from 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Metropolitan ;  Leo 
Slezak,  the  heroic  Czech  tenor;  Maggie 
Teyte,  the  exquisite  Anglo-Irish  prima  donna 
from  the  Opera  Comiquc  and  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris,  Covent  Garden  and  the  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  opera  companies ;  Mme.  Olive 
Fremstad ;  Arrigo  Serrato,  the  greatest 
Italian  violinist,  and  the  Barerre  Ensemble  of 
Wind   Instrument  Players. 

Old  favorites  who  will  return  include  Ru- 
dolf Ganz  and  Josef  Lhevinne,  pianists ; 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  violinist ;  Julia  Culp,  the 
Dutch  lieder-singer,  with  her  incomparable 
accompanist,  Coenraad  V  Bos,  and  the  always 
welcome  John   McCormack. 

The  first  Greenbaum  attraction  will  be 
Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  the  great  dramatic  so- 
prano, who  will  appear  for  one  concert  only 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  18.  This  will  be  Fremstad's  first 
concert  tour  across  the  continent. 

The  first  Fremstad  concert  in  California 
will  be  given  Friday  afternoon,  October  1 6, 
at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oakland. 


The  Symphony  Concert  Season. 
In   order  to  give  those  detained   in   Europe 
an    opportunity    to    secure    seats    the    sale    of 
season    tickets    for    the    San    Francisco    Sym- 
phony   Orchestra   will   be   continued   right  up 


to  noon   of   October  23,   the   date   of   the  first 
concert. 

That  San  Franciscans  are  interested  in 
music  is  attested  by  the  steady  stream  of 
ticket  buyers  at  the  offices  of  Manager  , 
Frank  W.  Healy,  209  Post  Street.  The  an-  | 
nouncement  of  the  abandonment  of  the  plans 
for  an  opera  season  has  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  in  the  symphony  orchestra,  and 
the  Friday  afternoon  concerts  promise  to 
take  their  place  as  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance  to   the   musical   and  social   world. 

Henry  Hadley  is  on  the  ground  and  de- 
voting every  available  minute  to  the  careful 
preparing  of  programmes  and  arranging  for 
rehearsals.  There  will  be  several  new  faces 
in  the  orchestra  this  season  :  Kajetan  Attl, 
harpist ;  Adolf  Bertram,  first  oboe ;  Ernest 
Kubitschek,  first  bassoon,  and  Walter  Hornig, 
first  French  horn.  Instrumentalists  of  ex- 
perience with  the  large  symphony  orchestras 
of   Europe  have  been   imported. 

Soloists  engaged  and  negotiated  with  up  to 
the  present  time  include  Marcella  Craft,  lead- 
ing lyric  soprano  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Munich ;  Tina  Lerner,  the  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented Russian  pianist ;  Josef  Lhevinne,  the 
Russian  pianist ;  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Rus- 
sian violinist ;  Willy  Burmester,  the  great 
German  violinist;  and  Jacques  Thibaud,  the 
French  violinist.  Emilio  de  Gogorza  and 
Emma  Eames  have  canceled  their  engage- 
ment at  the  Maine  Festival  and  their  West- 
ern  dates   as   well. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  revise  the  list  of 
soloists  on  account  of  artists  seeing  service 
in  the  armies  of  their  respective  countries 
substitutes   of   the  highest  rank  are   available. 


A  New  Chamber  Music  Organization. 
A  new  ensemble  organization  will  make  its 
appearance  here  this  season,  although  the 
members  have  been  playing  together  in  pri- 
vate for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  called  the 
San  Francisco  Quintet  Club,  and  was  founded 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hecht,  a  well-known  music  lover 
and  patron.  The  players  are  Louis  W.  Ford, 
violin  ;  C.  B.  Evans,  viola  and  violin  ;  Victor 
de  Gomez,  violoncello ;  Gyula  Ormay,  piano, 
and  E.  M.  Hecht,  flute.  Mr.  Nathan  Fire- 
stone, viola,  will  assist.  A  series  of  three 
quite  unusual  programmes  is  promised  this 
season  under  the  Greenbaum  direction. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Recalled. 
Sing  of  love,    and  what  sing  I? 
That  the   burnished   marshes  lie 
Yonder   'neath  a  poppied  sky; 
That  the  eldritch  wind  makes  free 
With  the  wayward  soul  of  me; 
That   yon    gnarled    and    crookback   tree 
Points  the  way  to  visions  new 
Past  the  luring  sea's  keen  blue, — 
That  the  sunset  thrills  me  through! 

Sing  of  love,  and  what  sing  I? 
To  the  dusk's  soft  symphony 
I    would    be    in    brother   tone. 
Love   can   leave    no   man    alone! 
Forth   fare   I,   companioned  now 
Ey   each   swayed,   harmonic  bough, 
By  each  prescient   star   aflame. 

Yet,  with  twilight,  how  she  came 
Whispering  in  each  breeze,  and  bowed 
From  each   battlement  of  cloud. 
"You  would  shut  me  out,  content 
With    a    barren    firmament? 
See,  I  call  you  softly!" 

Lo, 
Thus  I  heard  her — and  I  go. 

Sing  of  love,  and  so  sing  I! 
What  worth  earth  or  sea  or  sky 
If    her    little    mortal    word 
So  could  still  them,  and  be  heard? 
-From  "The  Falconer  of  God,"  by   William   Rose 
Bcnet. 


Little  Lady  Cigarette. 
Little    Lady    Cigarette,    come    to    make    my    bower 
Sweet    with    smoke    of    amaranth    and    the    poppy 
flower ; 

Little    Lady    Cigarette, 

Dainty,  soft,  and  true, 
Touched  with  life's  divine  •'forget" 
When    I    sip    of  you! 

Mild    and    fragrant,    what    an    air    from    your    red 

lips    floats, 
Lady    of    the    silken     hair,    strong     for    wild    lute 
notes: 

Little    Lady    Cigarette, 

White   and    frail    and    fine. 

Out  of  all  the  foam  and  fret 

Bringing   peace   and    wine! 

Wine  of  dusk   and   of  the  dream   where   the  lotus 

dwells, 
Lady  of  the  soft  delight   and   the  poignant   spells; 
Little    Lady    Cigarette, 

'Twixt  my  lips  aglow, 

Leading  to  the    Never-Yet 

Through    the   Long-Ago ! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Mrs.  Fiske's  New  Play. 

Now  that  her  rehearsals  of  John  Luther 
Long  and  Frank  Stayton's  new  comedy,  "Lady 
Betty  Martingale,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Lively  Hussy."  are  well  advanced,  Mrs.  Fiske 
has  more  fully  disclosed  the  nature  of  the 
play.  Hitherto  she  has  said  no  more  than 
that  the  scene  of  the  play  was  London  and 
the  time  1750.  None  of  the  famous  figures  of 
that  Georgian  period  are  in  the  play,  and  it 
has  no  historical  background,  but  it  will  at- 
tempt to  re-create  the  time  when  social  life  in 
London  was  mannerly,  brilliant,  prodigal,  and 
gay — when  there  was  much  gaming,  quarreling, 
and  intriguing  among  both  men  and  women. 
The  lively  hussy  of  the  story  is  a  clever,  bril- 
liant, and  high-spirited  young  widow,  who  to 
escape  a  so-called  marriage  of  convenience, 
involves  herself  in  difficulties  by  wedding  a 
prisoner  of  Xewgate,  who,  it  is  presumed,  is 
to  be  hanged  the  next  day. 
«•» 

Nebraska's  sandhill  region  offers  one  of  the 
most  unusual  fields  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion in  this  country.  In  some  places  the  wind 
begins  its  work  on  the  very  top  of  a  hill. 
Gradually,  while  the  outline  of  the  hill  re- 
mains intact,  the  hole  goes  down  deeper,  un- 
til it  reaches  hardpan  or  rock,  where  water 
collects.  The  top  of  the  excavation  may  be 
only  a  few  yard  across,  and  then  the  pit  has 
the  appearance  of  a  great  well.  The  air 
seems  to  go  down  into  one  of  these  holes  with 
a  sort  of  suction,  and  the  day  is  never  so 
calm  but  that  some  sand  rises  from  the  pit. 
It  always  piles  out  on  the  northeast  side. 
The  excavations  are  not  confined  to  the  hills. 
They  may  start  on  level  ground,  and  then, 
as  in  the  other  case,  the  hole  will  go  down 
to  water.  The  level-land  excavations  may  be 
of  any  size,  from  a  pond  of  many  acres  to 
a  narrow  pit  three  times  as  deep  as  it  is  wide. 
They  are  called,  in  Western  parlance,  "blow- 
outs." 

•*«*- 

Proprietors  and  managers  of  cinemato- 
graph houses  in  England  are  notified  that  no 
pictures  dealing  with  the  war,  in  any  shape 
or  form,  are  permitted  on  the  screen.  A 
violation  of  this  order  will  mean  instant  can- 
celing of  a  license. 


One  of  the  biggest  attractions  in  New  York 
for  the  season  is  Sylvester  Schaeffer,  "the 
man  who-  does  everything,"  who  has  been 
showing  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Palace  Theatre. 
where  the  business  has  exceeded  even  that  of 
the  Sarah  Bernhardt  engagement  at  the  same 
theatre. 


AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFT1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

IV 1  11 L U  111  vaten  Stotl,p„  „d  Powdl 

Safest  and  Most  Ma£nificeQt7heatre  ID  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

VAUDEVILLE  AT  ITS  GREATEST 

CHARLIE  AHEARN'S  BIG  COMEDY 
CYCLING  ACT;  WILBUR  MACK  and 
NELLA  WALKER.  "An  Every-Day  Occur- 
rence"; STAN  STANLEY,  the  Bouncing  Fel- 
low, assisted  bv  His  Relatives;  THE  ACT 
BEAUTIFUL,  'William  Egdirettee  and  His 
Posing  Horse  and  Dogs;  HARRY  TSUDA, 
Spherical  Equilibrist;  SIX  AMERICAN 
DANCERS;  ISMED,  Sensational  Turkish 
Pianist;  Last  Week,  HERMINE  SHONE  and 
Company   in   "The  Last  of  the  Quakers." 


Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T-he^du" 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Sunday    Night,     Sept.    27 
Return    engagement    limited    to    ONE    WEEK. 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Special    prices   Wednesday    Matinee,    25c    to    $1 

"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine" 

By   Eugene  Walter  from  the  book  of  the  same 

name    by    John    Fox,    Jr.,    with    Isabelle 

Lowe  as  June  and  New  York  Cast 

Coming— "MILESTONES." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  t'me  Saturday  Night-"  CAB1R1A" 

Starting    Sunday    Night,    Sept.    27 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

H.     H.     Frazee    presents    the    laughing    hit    of 

the    century 

A  PAIR  OF  SIXES 

With  the  best  cast  of  farceurs  that  ever  visited 
San  Francisco,  including  Herbert  Corthell,  Or- 
lando Daly,  Oscar  Figman,  Minna  Gombel. 
Josie  Intropidi,  Dernicc  Buck,  Jack  Raffael, 
Eleanor  Fairbanks.  Richard  Earle. 
Night  prices,  50c  to  $1.50 
"POP"    $1.00    MATS.    WED.    AND    SAT. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Majon 


"SILVER  BELLE."  WHO  IS  SHE?  Rex 
Adams  presents  "NIGHT  HAWKS."  an  Echo 
from  Life's  Other  Side;  PALFREY.  BARTON 
and  BROWN,  "Follies  "f  Vaudeville": 
WOOD'S  ANIMAL  Al  KIRS  in  "Fun  in  Dog- 
ville": "THE  QUACK  DENTIST,"  with  Dan 
Ouinlan  and  Vic  Kicl,ar,l>;  THE  ROZELLAS. 
Musicians  de  Luxe;  BUTLER  and  I' 
a    Comedy    Delight;    COMEDY    MO' 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  26,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Of  what  use  to  write  about  Vanity  Fair 
when  there  is  no  Vanity  Fair,  when  even  the 
most  frivolous  mind  is  feeling  the  stealthy 
shadows  of  tragedy  encroach  upon  the  sunlit, 
or  rather  electriclit,  spaces  that  yesterday 
were  filled  with  light  and  laughter?  Where 
upon  earth  is  there  a  spot,  however  small, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  bony,  throttling 
fingers  of  war?  Today  we  are  told  that  we 
can  no  longer  wear  brown  shoes  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  present  stock  because  some 
chemical  essential  to  their  manufacture  is 
made  only  in  Germany.  Yesterday  there  was 
a  still  more  horrid  reminder  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  Europe  in  the  assurance  that  we 
must  presently  wear  white  socks  because  there 
can  be  no  colored  ones  without  the  dyes  that 
apparently  we  can  not  make  for  ourselves. 
We  will  not  wear  white  socks,  and  we  mean 
that  to  be  taken  as  an  ultimatum.  A  whole 
company  of  Uhlans  could  not  make  us  wear 
white  socks.  Rather  than  wear  white  socks 
we  will  go  without  socks  altogether,  or  we 
will  paint  our  feet  like  the  impecunious  art 
students  of  Paris.  By  the  way,  there  is  a 
letter  in  a  London  newspaper  imploring  the 
charitable  ladies  of  England  not  to  makt 
socks  for  the  soldiers  because  the  brave  fel- 
lows would  certainly  throw  them  away.  The 
soldier,  says  the  writer,  has  learned  that  the 
truest  comfort  is  to  be  found  in  well-fitting 
boots  worn  without  socks,  and  we  remember 
once  being  agreeably  surprised  during  a 
period  of  severe  financial  stringency  to  dis- 
cover that  the  sock  is  actually  a  superfluity 
so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned  and  that  it  can 
be  discarded  without  inconvenience.  Of 
course  the  absence  of  socks  might  occasion 
some  comment  in  church  or  at  the  club  un- 
less you  were  particularly  careful  not  to 
hitch  up  your  trousers  as  you  sat  down,  but  a 
thin  coat  of  brown  shellac  varnish  will  defy 
anything  but  the  closest  scrutiny.  But  per- 
haps shellac  varnish,  too,  is  "made  in  Ger- 
many." _ 

The  ladies  of  London  are  said  to  be  very 
anxious  to  help  in  practical  ways,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  quite  what  they  can  do  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  things  that  have  to  be 
done  can  be  done  only  by  men.  The  un- 
trained woman  is  useless  as  a  nurse.  In  fact 
she  is  a  nuisance.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that 
J  wounded  soldiers  much  prefer  to  be  nursed 
by  men,  who  are  more  tender  and  more  tact- 
ful and  sympathetic.  Florence  Nightingale 
once  expressed  her  surprise  that  a  rough  or- 
derly could  move  about  a  ward  as  noiselessly 
as  a  spider,  while  no  persuasion  could  miti- 
gate the  uproar  attending  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  woman.  Florence  Nightingale  said  an- 
other curious  thing  about  the  soldiers  of  the 
Crimea.     She  said  they  were  so  modest  as  to 


with  ten  thousand  Christian  churches  praying 
for  a  warlike  success — but  of  its  idiocy. 
Fancy  sending  Kreisler  to  his  death  just  as 
they  send  the  hogs  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards. It  seems  that  Hofmann  is  with  the 
German  army  and  likely  to  be  shot  like  a  dog 
by  some  ill-smelling  moujik.  Isaye,  but  for 
his  age,  would  be  with  the  Belgian  army,  but 
his  son  is  at  the  front,  while  Isaye  himself 
is  working  in  the  harvest  field.  So.  it  is 
said,  is  Maeterlinck.  If  Italy  should  go  to 
war  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  Caruso  with  a 
rifle  and  bayonet,  and  perhaps  Toscanini  as 
well.  No  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  will 
escape  the  conscription  net.  But  consider  if 
you  can  the  degradation  of  a  civilization  that 
callously  beckons  Fritz  Kreisler  to  come  and 
be  shot.  Edward  Carpenter  once  referred  to 
civilization  as  a  disease  and  suggested  meth- 
ods for  its  cure.     The  cure  is  now  in  progress. 


How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  the  do- 
mestic relations  between  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  are  of  such  a  cordial  nature  that 
even  the  threats  of  war  can  leave  them  un- 
disturbed. To  this  effect  let  us  observe  the 
following  telegrams.  Here  is  one  from  the 
German  Emperor  to  the  King  of  England : 
"Many  thanks  for  your  kind  telegram,  your 
proposals  correspond  with  my  ideas  and  with 
the  statements  I  got  this  night  from  Vienna, 
which  I  have  had  forwarded  to  London.  I 
just  received  news  from  Chancellor  that  of- 
ficial notification  has  just  reached  him  that 
this  night  Nicky  has  ordered  the  mobilization 
of  his  whole  army  and  fleet.  He  has  not  even 
awaited  the  results  of  the  mediation  I  am 
working  at  and  left  me  without  any  news.  I 
am  off  for  Berlin  to  take  measures  for  in- 
suring safety  of  my  eastern  frontiers,  where 
strong  Russian  troops  are  already  posted. 
(Signed)  Willy."  And  here  is  a  telegram 
from  the  King  of  England  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany:  "Many  thanks  for  your  kind  tele- 
gram last  night.  I  sent  an  urgent  telegram  to 
Nicky  expressing  my  readiness  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  assist  in  reopening 
conversations  between  powers  concerned. 
(Signed)    Georgie." 

How  do  you  suppose  it  would  feel  to  have 
an  army  and  a  fleet  all  your  own  to  do  what- 
ever you  liked  with  ?  And  how  would  it  feel 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  frontier  ?  Let  us  hope 
that  the  existing  unpleasantnesses  have  not 
disturbed  the  cordiality  that  has  evidently 
hitherto  existed  between  Willy,  Nicky,  and 
Georgie.  But  of  course  they  have  not.  It 
would  be  too  absurd  to  let  these  little  matters 
of  statecraft  interfere  with  family  relation- 
ships. Business  at  least  should  be  confined  to 
office  hours.  When  men  of  good  sense  differ 
on  religion  or  politics  they  simply  avoid  such 
topics  in  their  intercourse  and  go  on  as  be- 
fore. Statesmen,  however  antagonistic  they 
may  be  in  the  forum  or  on  the  platform,  are 


be   unwilling   to   allow  her   to   examine   them,  ,  said  t0  s]ap  each  other  Qn  the  back  and  smoke 
and    she    had   gently    to    twit   them    on   being 
ashamed   of  their  wounds  before   they   would 
allow  her  to  pursue  her  gracious  mission. 

The  English  ladies,  inspired  from  certain 
aristocratic  quarters,  formed  working  groups 
■  for  shirt-making,  but  this  had  to  be  dis- 
couraged, since  numbers  of  shirt  factories 
had  already  closed  their  doors  and  dismissed 
their  hands  through  the  cessation  of  their 
foreign  trade.  Moreover,  there  are  very  few 
ladies  who  can  make  shirts  that  can  be  worn 
without  profanity.  This  was  conspicuously 
evidenced  during  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was 
said  by  a  humorist  of  that  day  that  the  shirts 
benevolently  furnished  to  the  soldiers  were 
too  short  to  fulfill  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
decency  and  so  long  in  the  neck  that  the 
wearers  could  not  put  on  their  hats. 

Now  here  is  a  suggestion  for  the  benevo- 
lent and  aristocratic  ladies  of  England,  and, 
i  as  usual   in   this   column,    it   is   made   without 

charge,    or    any    hope    of    reward    except    in 

heaven,   upon   which   we  have   long -fixed   our 
gaze.     Doubtless  there  are  large  numbers  of 

babies  in  England  whose  fathers  are  soldiers 

and   at   the   front.     What  happens   to   babies 

whose    fathers   are    at   the   front    and   whose 

mothers  have  "no  visible  means  of  support" — 

civilization's  blackest  crime — we  are  unaware. 
'  Doubtless    they    cry    a   good   deal,    and    with 

cause.      Now    the    ladies    who    want    to    help 

their  country  might  do  worse  than  adopt  tem- 
porarily one  or  more  of  these  babies,  bathe 

them    night    and    morning,    minister    to    them 

fore    and    aft,    wipe    their    noses,    and    devote 

themselves  to  their  welfare.     In  this  way  they 

would  prove  their  patriotism   and  also  cause 

the  Recording  Angel  to  look  closely  lest  first 

impressions    should    have    deceived    him    and 

then  to  start  upon  a  new   and  hitherto  blank 

page  of  his  ledger. 


Musical  America  may  suffer  a  good  deal 
from  the  war.  A  mobilization  order  is  no 
rcspector  of  persons,  and  a  musical  genius 
en  stop  a  bullet,  or  perhaps  even  fire  one,  as 
well  as  any  one  else  A  few  days  ago  there 
v.as  a  report  from  Vienna  that  Fritz  Kriesler 
jad   been  killed   near   Lcmberg,    and    then    we 

ere  told  that  he  was  guarding  bridges  near 
\  enna.  The  first  report  was  contradicted, 
but  it  gave  us  all  a  sharp  reminder,  not  of 
the  wickedness  of  war — war  can  not  be  wicked 


each  other's  cigars  at  other  times  and  when 
off  duty  and  to  put  away  the  pose  of  enmity 
that  is  intended  only  for  the  public.  Doubt- 
less it  is  so  with  kings  and  emperors.  At 
least  we  should  like  to  believe  that  Willy, 
Nicky,  and  Georgie  are  maintaining  their 
usual  and  happy  domestic  relationships  and 
that  if  they  refer  to  the  war  at  all  they  do 
so  only  in  a  tone  of  genial  badinage. 

1»»- 

As  a  movement  has  been  started  to  buy  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  the  following  statement,  con- 
densed from  a  letter  written  by  a  relative  of 
the  poet,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
asked  to  subscribe :  "The  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  on  Fore  Street,  Portland,  Maine, 
was  not  his  parents'  home.  It  belonged  to 
Captain  Stephenson,  an  uncle-in-law  of  the 
poet,  and  the  poet's  mother  was  only  tem- 
porarily visiting  there  when  he  was  born. 
The  real  Longfellow  home,  which  was  built 
by  the  poet's  grandfather,  General  Peleg 
Wadsworth,  on  Congress  Street,  was  given 
by  the  poet's  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Longfellow 
Pierce,  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society  as  a 
public  museum  and  memorial.  There  are 
kept  and  shown  the  old  family  furniture,  and 
some  books,  pictures,  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
still  a  handsome  house  in  a  good  part  of  the 
city,  easily  accessible  to  strangers  and  visited 
by  several  thousand  every  year.  On  the  othei 
hand  the  Fore  Street  house,  in  which  the  poet 
happened  to  born,  is  now  in  a  tenement-house 
district,  inhabited  mostly  by  Italians,  and  is 
out  of  the  way.  The  house  has  been  dis- 
mantled of  its  front  door  and  side  lights, 
front  doorsteps  and  best  mantelpiece,  and  its 
partitions  have  been  changed  to  fit  it  for  six 
families.  There  are  no  Longfellow  or  Wads- 
worth  furniture,  books,  or  manuscripts  that 
can  be  had  to  put  in  this  house.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  movement  for  purchasing  this 
birthplace,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  a  spontaneous 
one.  It  has  not  the  approval  of  either  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  or  of  the  Longfel- 
low family,  nor  of  any  but  a  very  few  of  the 
Portland  citizens." 


There 


"Bill  seems  to  be  afraid  to  think  for  him- 
self." "Then  he'd  better  get  married." — 
Princeton   Tiger. 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 


Paso  Rohles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation . 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.  Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  "and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  ISO 
OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth        Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


She  was  a  widow  and  had  buried  three  hus- 
bands. 'Twas  leap  year,  and  she  went  to  in- 
spect the  graves  of  the  departed  with  the 
man  who  had  paid  her  marked  attention  in 
years  gone  by.  After  contemplating  them  in 
mournful  silence  for  a  time  she  turned  to  her 
companion  and  sighed  :  "Shure,  Pat,  me  ould 
love,  ye  might  have  been  in  that  row  now  if 
ye  had  only  had  a  little  more  courage." 


you'll  make  an  exception  in  my  case."  "Can't 
be  done."  "Can't  be  done,"  repeated  the 
voice.  "I  don't  think  you  quite  understand 
who  I  am.  I'm  John  Astorbilt  Jones — Yale 
'98."  "And  this,"  was  the  reply,  "is  George 
Kreitlein — night  school,  "67 — and  I  say  it 
can't  be  done." 


He  was  big  and  surly,  and  he  entered  a 
quick  lunch  place  and  gave  his  order.  Hear- 
ing another  patron  ordering  country  sausage, 
he  growled,  "Gimme  a  plate  o'  that  sausage, 
too."  At  that  moment  a  dog,  which  by  some 
unusual  chance  had  slipped  into  the  kitchen, 
was  ejected  rearward  with  a  kick.  It  gave 
vent  to  a  few  sharp  staccato  yelps  as  it  went. 
"Here  !"  yelled  the  surly  one  to  his  retreating 
waiter,  "cut  that  order  for  sausage.  I  didn't 
know  you  had  to  make  it." 


Some  years  ago,  when  former  Speaker  Can- 
non was  a  plain  member,  he  took  some  of  his 
constituents  to  dine  with  him  at  a  rather 
good  hotel  in  Washington.     It  was  in  the  fall 

i  and  Mr.  Cannon  ate  very  heartily  of  that 
American  edible,  Indian  corn ;  in  fact,  al- 
most his  entire  dinner  consisted  of  corn. 
The  Westerner  looked  at  him  and  said  :  "Say, 
Mr.  Cannon,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  board 
here?"  "About  $5  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Cannon. 
"I'll  be  durned,"  drawled  his  constituent,  "ef 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  cheaper  fer  you  to 

j   board  at  a  livery  stable." 

An  old  Scotch  worthy  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  each  evening  at  the  village  inn  for  a 
|  "drop  o'  the  best."  When  he  had  gone  one 
night  the  landlord  discovered,  to  his  horror, 
that  he  had  supplied  Donald  out  of  the  bottle 
of  sulphuric  acid  which  he  had  been  using 
for  cleaning  the  taps.  Every  moment  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  Donald's  death,  and  his 
relief  was  great  when  the  old  worthy  arrived 
next  evening.  "Donald,  what  did  you  think 
o'  the  whisky  ye  got  last  night  ?"  "It  wis  a 
fine  dram,  a  guid  warmin'  dram,  but  it  had  aye 
fau't — every  time  I  coughed  it  set  fire  to  ma 
whuskers." 


She    critically    examined    the    gold    sleeve- 
links    which   were   set  before   her,    and    then 
requested  the  clerk  to  show  her  another  line. 
She  decided  on  a  pair,  murmuring  to  herself, 
"Yes,    I'm    sure    he'll    like    these."      "Do    you 
care  for  any  initials,  miss?"  queried  the  clerk. 
"Oh,   yes,    I    forgot,"   said    she.      "I   think   I'll 
,  use  his  first   initial   this   time.     You   may   en- 
j  grave  the  letter  'U'  on  them."     "U,"  repeated 
I  clerk,    as    he    wrote    the    instructions    down. 
"May  I  inquire  the  name,  miss,  if  it  is  Uriah 
:  or  Ulysses  ?     Names  commencing  with  'U'  are 
so  very   rare."      "Eugene,"   replied   the   young 
|  woman,  proudly. 

Ben  Foster  was  noted  for  his  shiftlessness. 

If   it   had    not   been   for   his   wife   he   would 

not  have  done  a  stroke  of  work  on  his  little 

\  farm  and  garden.     It  was  all  his  wife  could 

'  do  to  get  him  to  work,  for  he  preferred  to  sit 

■  and  read  all  day.     One  evening,  after  he  had 

.  been    reading    French    history    with    deep    in- 

:  terest,   he   closed   the   book    and    said   to    his 

wife,  "Do  you  know,  Maria,  what  I'd  'a'  done 

if  I  had  been  Napoleon?"     "Oh,  yes,  I  know 

well    enough,"    his    wife    responded.      "You'd 

have  settled  right  down  on  a  farm  in  Corsica 

and   let    it   run    to    ruin,   while    you    grumbled 

about  your  hard  luck." 


Labor  unions  were  strong  in  his  city.  On 
Hallowe'en  the  boys  pulled  a  lot  of  pickets 
off  the  fence  of  the  union  barber  and  made 
a  bonfire  of  them.  The  barber  bought  some 
'  ,  new  pickets  and  nailed  them  on  his  fence 
himself.  Whereupon  he  was  promptly  fined 
fifty  dollars  by  the  council  for  doing  carpen- 
ter work  which  should  have  been  done  by  a 
union  carpenter.  The  barber  thought  this 
over  for  some  time.  Then  he  presented  the 
carpenters'  union  with  a  bill  for  $1375. 
"What's  this  for?"  asked  the  chief  of  the 
carpenters'  union.  "Why,"  the  barber  replied, 
"that's  what's  due  the  barbers  because  the 
carpenters  shave  themselves."  His  fine  was 
remitted. 


George  Kreitlein,  an  Indianapolis  business 
man,  is  self-made  and  successful.  His  gun 
club  decided  to  hold  an  open  trap  shoot,  and 
it  was  announced  that  all  entries  must  be 
in  before  six  o'clock  Wednesday  evening. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  club's 
telephone  bell  rang,  and  a  voice  on  the  other 
end  of  the  'phone  said :  "I  desire  to  speak 
to  the  head  of  the  shoot  committee."  Kreit- 
lein happened  to  be  near  and  he  answered 
the  'phone.  "The  head  of  the  shoot  com- 
mittee is  speaking,"  said  he.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?"  "This  is  John  Astorbilt  Jones — 
Yale  '98,"  said  the  voice.  "Yes."  "I'd  like 
"o  enter  your  tournament,"  said  the  voice. 
'Sorry,"  said  Kreitlein,  "entry  list  closed  at 
'six  o'clock."     "But,"  said  the  voice,  "I'm  sure 


Harry  Lauder  tells  a  story  about  Rab  Mc- 
Beth,  a  friend  of  his,  who  went  up  to  Glas- 
gow once  to  see  a  brother  off  to  America. 
They  said  good-by  on  board,  and  then  Rab 
went  ashore,  and  as  the  great  ship  slowly 
drifted  away  from  the  quay  Rab  continued  to 
shout  parting  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  his  brother  standing  on  the  deck. 
"Good-by,  Wull  I  Buck  up,  Wull !  See  an' 
behave  yersel' !"  Every  time  he  shouted  the 
ship  was  a  little  farther  away,  and  Rab  ac- 
cordingly kept  raising  his  voice  more  and 
more.  The  other  people  who  were  shouting 
good-bys  were  dumfounded,  and  their  good- 
bys  were  hopelessly  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
Rab's  voice.  When  the  ship  was  about  half 
a  mile  away  Rab  let  himself  go  with  a  final 
tremendous  shout :  "Mind  and  write  hame, 
Wull!"  A  man  standing  near  went  up  and 
touched  Rab's  arm.  "If  Wull  doesn't  write 
when  he  gets  to  America,"  he  suggested,  "you 
should   just   shout   across   to   remind  him." 


When  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  started  in  busi- 
ness he  was  very  poor,  and  making  every 
sacrifice  to  enlarge  his  little  shop.  His  only 
assistant  was  a  youth  of  some  fifteen  years, 
faithful  and  honest.  One  Saturday  morning 
he  was  heard  complaining,  and  with  justice, 
that  his  clothes  were  so  shabby  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  go  to  church  the  following  morn- 
ing. Says  Sir  Thomas  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
cident :  "I  felt  sorry  for  the  lad,  and,  after 
thinking  the  matter  over,  I  took  a  sovereign 
from  my  carefully  hoarded  savings  and 
bought  the  boy  a  comfortable,  good  suit  of 
blue  clofh.  He  was  so  overwhelmingly  grate- 
ful that  I  felt  amply  repaid  for  my  sacrifice. 
The  following  morning,  however,  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  the  accustomed  hour, 
and  later  in  the  day,  as  his  mother  was  pass- 
ing the  building,  I  inquired  the  reason  of  her 
son's  absence.  'Well,  Mr.  Lipton,'  said  she, 
with  a  bland  smile  and  curtsying,  ( 'Arry  looks 
so  respectable,  thanks  to  you,  sir,  that  I 
thought  I  would  send  him  about  town  a  little 
today  and  see  if  he  couldn't  get  a  better  job.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Unseen. 
Tell  me,  Uncle  Wiseman,  why 

Can't  I  love  an  unseen  maid? 
Never  by  her  tears  have  I 
Been  dismayed. 

She's    appropriately    dressed; 

Asks  no  questions — that's  a  boon! 
Sings  the  songs  I  like  the  best — 
And  in  tune. 

Whatsoe'er  my  mood  may  be 

She  is  generous  and  sweet. 

We   shall    never  quarrel— we 

Shall  not  meet.  — P 


The  Law  of  Opposites. 
"I'd  never  marry  you!"  she  said, 
And  positively  shook  her  head; 
"Your   hair    is  dark,   and  so   is  mine, 
Our    eyes    with    rival   azures    shine; 
Our  skins   both   hold   the  selfsame   hue. 
And    I   am  thin,    and  so   are  you; 
We're  far  too  much  alike,"  said  she — 
"You'll  have  to  go  away  from  me!" 

"I   know   a   girl  across  the  street," 
I    answered,    "who    is  very   sweet; 
Her  hair  is  gold,  her  eyes  are  brown, 
Her  cheek  is  soft  as   thistledown. 
She  is  my  opposite  in  all — 
I  guess  you're  right — I'll  go  and  call." 
"You'll  go  and   call  on  Her?"   said  she — 
"What?     And  you'd  go  away  from  Me?" 
-Ted  Robinson,   in   Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


As  the  Saying  Is. 
The   forty-day   faster  is   surely  a  laster, 

Can  quite  a  fast  stand; 
And  through  these  odd  capers  gets  into  the  papers 

All  over  the  land. 

The  forty-day  faster,  at  his  trade  a  master, 

He  plays  a  queer  game, 
A  queer  game  he's  playing;  to  use  an  old  saying, 

He   hungers    for    fame. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Mother  Goose  for  the  Higher  Intellectuals. 

THE     HUBBARD     CANINE. 

Ancient   maternal    ancestor    Hubbard 
Proceeded  to  the  hither  all-yielding  cupboard 
To  procure  for  her  a  canine  a  portion  of  ossified 
matter; 
But  when  she   reached  her   destination, 
She  found  no  trace  of  marrowed   ration, 
And    in    consequence    the    necessitous    mongrel    re- 
ceived   an    empty    platter. 

A    SONG    MELANGE. 

Utter  melodious  sounds  elucidating  a  musical  com- 
position anent  the  English  sixpence; 

A  pocket  filled   to  capacity  with  hardy  cereal; 

And  two  full  dozen  aves  of  ebon  hue  confined  in 
a  pastry  imperial! 

When    said    pastry    was   disintegrated 

The  vertebrate  aves  began  the  rendition  of  a  lyric 
selection; 

Was  not  that  a  delectable  concoction  to  display  for 
the  royal  inspection?  — Town   Topics. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

I  aid-Up  Capital $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,699.400.93 

Total  Resources 10,245,218.89 

Officers: 

Herbert  Fi.eishh/ckek Pre^M^nt 

sin.  <;reem:baum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Jos.    Friedi.ander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

R.  Altschu. Cashier 

C.  R.  Parker.  Assistant  Cashier  Wm.  H.  High,  Assistant  Cashier 
II.  CHOYM8KI,  Assistant  Cashier  G.R.BtRDiCK.AssistantCii-lii'r 
<;.  F.  Hep.r.  Assistant  Cashier       A.  L.  Langerman.  Secretary 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Ebnks  of  Su  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  dement  and  7th  Are. 
Haifht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th.  1914; 

Assets $58,656,635.13 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash 1 .000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,857,717  65 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177.$''.*. 71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1914.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


IN  PEACE 
OR  WAR 

20  cents 


BOO 


iARDINES 

Packed  in  three  delicious  sauces — tomato, 
mustard,  and  spiced.  Each  can  con- 
tains enough  for  a  delightful  meal  for  four. 
Serve  them  in  the  many  tasty  ways  de- 
scribed in  our  recipe  book.  Please  write 
for  one  to  the 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -      Manager 
GUY  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

SYSTEM 


The  East  is 
calling  you 

Now 

Reduced  Rates 

via 

PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concession  in 
price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all 
subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to 
Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  tc 
avoid  mistakes: 


American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.30 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut — .. . .   4.65 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic   Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's   Magazine    and   Argonaut,,.   6.45 

Boys'  Life   and   Argonaut 4.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's   Weekly   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Life   and   Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 


Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing    and    Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  6.90 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart   Set   and   Argonaut 5.60 

St.   Nicholas    and   Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New   York    World    (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New   York   Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argon  r 
Youth's   Companion   and  Argonaut 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
irooicie  of   the  social  happenings  dur- 
mg  the  pas  the  cities  DO  and  around 

the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.    ai  Potget    have   an- 

nounced   the    t ■■  .    -  their    daughter,    Miss 

Cunningham,   to  Mi 

":ningaam   is   the   sister   af   Miss   Genevieve 
Cunningham.   Mr.  J  -      "-  and   Masters 

James     Athcsxx  Peter     Folger. 

-  .  .  Irs  --  WhitteJBL 
Mr.    Don*     x     -        t  St         I    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Joseph 

.    and    li   brother    of   the    Misses    Katherine. 
ChrutttK)  -  *■      He  is 

Parrott      No   date   has 
yet  bee 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    He:  try    <t.    Goat    have    announced 
betl    daughter.    Miss    Ema   St. 
Goar,   to    Mr.   John    Hubert    Mee.      Mr.    Mee    is   the 
SOD    of    Mrs.    James    Mee    ot"    San    Rafael 
brother  of  Miss   Margaret  Mee.     The  wed  I 
take    place    Saturday.    October    17. 

The    wedding    of    Miss    L-'us    Wheeler    and    Mr. 
Matt    Savage   Walton    took  place   Wednesday  evea- 
I  be    ho  me    on    Washii   5  Si    id    of    the 

-     parents*     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Charles     Stetson 
Wheeler.      Miss   Franc   -  Kentucky,    who 

was     the     maid     of     boa  I      'owed     by     the 

bride's     three     sisters.     Mrs.      Brad  way     Head     and 
SS    -  'can   Witcc!cr.  and  her  sister- 

in-law.     Mrs.    Charles    Stetson     Wheeler,    Jr.       Mr. 
Samuel   Walton  was  his  brother's  best  n:  ■ 
and    Mrs.    Walfe  '■  .    it:    Lexington.    Ken- 

tucky. 

The  wedding  of  MlSS  Kate  Louise  Grunsky  and 
Mr.  B.  Grunt  Taylor  took  place  Monday  after- 
noon at  the  home  on  L'niort  Street  of  the  bride's 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Granst]  U  SS 
tilde  Grnnsky  was  her  sisters  only  attendant. 
Cpon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
■  -  '  -    -'     . 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jotliffe  and  Dr. 
Herbert  William  Allen  took  place  Thursday  noon 
at  the  bride's  home  on  Broadway.  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  gave  the  bride  iuto  the  keeping  of  the 
groom  and  Miss  Virginia  Jollttfe  was  her  sister's 
ttendant     The   U  ases  .-  and  Qaotbne 

Spreckels  were  little  flower  girls  and  Masters 
Howard  Spreckels  and  James  Molfitt  acted  as  rib- 
bon-bcare  rs.      Mrs  -    1    s  i  St*  t    □  E    M  rs.    Ru- 

dolph Spreckels.  Mrs.  Herbert  C  llotntt.  and  the 
--.-  Harriet,  Frances  Mary,  and  Virginia 
yblliffe.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wed  I 
Dr.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  wilt  reside  on  La- 
guna  Street  between  Pacific  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  mes    L-     Flood    entertained    a 

number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  ..  ■    Towers,   in    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman.  Jr..  was  host  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Uurlinganie  Club  Thursday  evening, 
when  he  entertained  a  number  of  his  young  friends. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  chaperoned  the 
Party. 

'  '  Eter  entertained  the  members 
oi  the  Junior  League  at  a  tea  Monday  afternoon 
at    her   home   00    Jackson    Street. 

1  -        13     hostess    at     a 

luncheon   at   h;r   home   on   Sacramento    Street   com* 
irj   to    Mrs.    Eng  ■-.    tnd  her  daugh- 

ter.   Miss    Met!        ''■ '  ■''■■■  who    left    Monday   for 

the  East. 

Mrs.     Clara     M.     Darling     wilt    give    a     reception 
•    complimentary   to    Miss  Otilla   Laine,  who 
has    recently    announced    her    engagement    to     Mrs. 
Darling's    grandson.    Mr.   QrntOD    La   Montague. 

Captain    William    Ma   -  "' '  rs     Matsoo    gave 

a  dinner  recently  it  their  home  on  Jackson  Street 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxon  Bishop  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.     Stewart    Lower:  .it    a    dinner    at 

the  Hotel  St.    Francis   and   a   box  party,   v.  I  tit 
followed    by    a    supper.       Fourteen    guests    enjoyed 
Mr.     Lowery's     hospitality. 

!Eannah  and  Entity  Du  Bob  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  tea  Sunday  at 
their    home    in    Belvedere. 

-    Esther    Bentley    was   hostess   at  a    tea    Sat 
urday  afternoon  in  h  kfiss    Dorothy  Allen. 

whose  engagement  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Hutchinson  has 
recently    beer. 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Ferdinand     Bain     ente-T 

numbe-  -  aremng  at 

Shepard's    Inn.    near    Santa    Barbara- 

:    a    luncheon    recently 
at    her    home    in    Santa    Barbara    in    honor   of   Miss 

stess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
honor  who    has    closed 

her  bouse  in  Santa  Barbara  and  has  come  to  San 
Francisco    to    spend,    the    winter. 

Mr.  Sypher   entertained   a   num- 

ber of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their  home 
at    Menlo    Park. 

tare   a  tea 
lay    afternoon,    when    a 
•    enjoyed    their    hospitality. 
m      Ashbumer     was 
lunchc 
of    the 

M-  rwcfl    Hewitt    enter! 

number   of   friends   at    dinner    Mor  : 
their    home  or:     -  -  -    affair    was    in 

t    Mr.    and    Mr*.    Charles    Mifflin    Hammond 
turn,    who    have    since    gone    to    Santa    Bar- 
■    ■ 

Lane    was    the    complimented    guest 
mcheon    Tuesday    given    by    Miss    Gertrnde 
it  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street, 
rcden    gave    a 
tc  tcheon  recently  at  her  home  in   Burlingame. 
The  Woman's   Auxiliary  .  -  -  of  Calt- 

-  -    gave    an    elaborate    tea    and    mu- 
afternoon    at    the     Fairmo- 

tin   was  hostess 

ome  on  Broadway.     The 

-  Tair    wa 

1 
Dorothy   Hogan   and   her   fiance.    Mr.    Grant 
".  were  the  complimented  guests  a*,  a  dance 


last    evening    given    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.     E,    Clemens 
Horst    at    their   home  at    Presidio    Terrace. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Joel     Remington     Ftthtan     were 
(he  guests  of  honor   at   a   luncheon   Saturday    given 
and    Mrs.    William    Oothont    at    the    Santa 
Barbara    Country    Club. 

Mrs.     R.     G.     Sneath    entertained    a     number    of 
at   a   dance    Saturday   evening   at   the 
Granada    in    honor    of    her    granddaughter. 
Miss    Julia    DiUingham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  recently  at  the 
Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Henshaw  and  Mr. 
Charles  Keeney.  whose  engagement  has  recently 
been    announced. 

The    members    of    the     Men'.?     Park    Golf    and 
gave     a     dance     Saturday     evening. 
was    preceded   by    many    dinners. 
1    -     lUlsey    DttttWQ  -         -.--■ 

luncheon    r**ccntly   at    her   home  at    Fort    Scott. 

1  -  ."-  B.  Rawles.  wife  of  General  Rawtes.  V. 
S.  A.  (.retired',  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Tea  Club  at   her  home  on  Green  Street. 

Captain     Francis    Lincoln    and    Mrs.    Lincoln    en- 
tertained  at    a   progressive  dinner  recently   at   their 
home  at   Fort  Scott.      The  affair  was  in   honor  of 
Colonel    Stephen    MilLs    Foot-    and    Mrs.    Foote. 
Mrs.    Francis    Davis    Pryor.    wife    of    Commander 
L".    S.    N..    was    hostess   at    a   tea    Thursday 
home   on    Pacific    Avenue. 
The    officers   of    Fort   \Y  infield    Scott    entertained 
a    number    of    friends    at    a   dance    last    evening   in 
the    Assembly    HalL      Among    those  who    gave  din- 
ners preceding  the  afisir  were   Captain    William   EL 
Monroe.    Lr.    S.    A-    and    Mrs.    Monroe,    and    Lien- 
tenant  Charles  Hines.   L\    S.    A.,   and    Mrs.    Hines. 


Ke- 
hfr. 


Jr.. 


Movements  and  Wnereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  r&vauf  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomxans : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  have  ar- 
rive! in  N'ew  York  from  Europe  and  are  coming 
to    California   to    spend   the   winter. 

•  ■■  i    Mrs.    I.    Lowenberg    left    last    Saturday 
for    Byror.    Hot    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Plummer  returned  Mon- 
day from  their  wedding  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Plummer  will  reside  in  Los  Angeles 
after    October    1. 

Mr.     Richard  -:rst    secretary    to     the 

American  embassy   at    Lima.    Pern,    has   so  S 
recovered   from   a   recent  operation   for  apr  : 
to  be  moved  from  the  Fabiola  Hospital  to  the  home 
in   Berkeley  of  his   mother.    Mrs.    A.  A.   Pennoyer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Taltant  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  in  town  for  3  month's  visit  and  are  at  the 
El    Drisco    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Sargent  delayed  theii 
departure  until  Wednesday,  when  they  left  for 
their  home  in  New   Haven. 

Mr.     _■■         Urs  rifle    C.    Pratt    and    their    two 

little    sons    have    gone    tc    Chieo    to     spend    several 
weeks    on    their    ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  are  establish- 
ing themselves  in  a  house  on  Washington  Street 
near  Walnut.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  have 
recentl;-     a  .     the   same    neighborhood. 

Miss    Marian    Stone    has    gone    to    Beowawe. 
v.i'ii.    to    visit    her    brother-in-law    um3 
and    Mrs.    Grayson    Hinckley. 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Charles     Stetson    Wheeler, 
are    established    at    the    Bellevue    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  arrived  in 
New    York,   where   they   will   spend   a  month. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  has  returned  from  Europe 
after  several  years'  absence  and  is  visiting  her 
son  and  daushter-in-lavt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pond,  at   their  home  in   San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Potter  and  her  daughter.  hfJss 
Xina  Jones,  arrived  Tuesday  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  are  at  the  Fairmont  HoteL 

Mr.   an  sept    Sadoc   Tobin    will   occupy 

the    Dolbeer    house  on    Pacific    Avenue    during  the 
winter. 

Mrs.     P.     McG.    McBean    left    Tuesday    for    the 
East     to     spend     several     months      with      relatives. 
She   accompanied    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Sproute. 
..     i       .    to    New   York    for   a   brief    -    - 

Mr.   and  ird    J-    Prin.clc   will  spend   the 

winter    months    in    town,    having    rented    a    fiat    on 
Washington    Street. 

Mr.  Ray  Bowers  has  gone  East  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  his  sister.  .  iret   flowers,  who 

will    be   married    at    Oyster    t  ■  ■  ■■ 

s  Mr.    and    Mrs.    George 

'■  York. 

Miss  Florence  Henshaw   is  visiting  Mr.    1        Mrs 

.'■■  ilkcr    in     W 
Mr.  and    Mrs.    Andrew  McCarthy  have  given  op 
-    dty    and    have   gone   to    HHIs- 
gh  I 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Marshall  Hale  have  gone 

to    spend   two   weeks. 
Mrs.  Charles  Maud  has  returned  from  Southern 
□la,    where   she   placed    her    nephew.    Master 
Fiske    Catherwood.    IB    schi  ■ 

has     return  ..; 
tc    and   has   joined    her   sisters   at    t 
Cecil. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lewis    E.   Hanchett    spent   a    few 
days    last   week  at  the    State    Fair   in    Sacramento. 
'    Mrs.    Harry    Hothrooh    were   also    visitors 
at  the   fair. 

The      Misses      Marian      Crocker     and      Gertrude 

■    the    week-end    in    Burltngaxne    with 

tfrs      Bernard     P 

Dr.    Barry    Cerf    and    Mrs.    Cerf    have    returned 

to    their    home    in    Madison,    Wisconsin,    after    a 

three     months*     visit     with     their     rclatves     in     this 

city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  J.  Hottoo  departed  Tucs 
day  for  the   Ea-  sit   relatives   in   Canada 

It    home,      (JpOG    their    return    to  this 
they    will     reside    at    Sea    Cliff    where    they    have 
;  leased  a  house  which  is  in  the  con   - 

lion. 

D.    Grant    and    her    daughter.    Miss 
Josephine     Grant,     left     Tuesday     for     NV 
where  they   will  spend   a    few  days  at  the 
before     W  to    S        I  rmothy's 

- 
Mrs.   Francis  Carolan  has  arrived  in   New  York 


from  Europe,  and  with   Mr.  Carolan  is  at  the  Hutel 
St.    Regis.      Mrs.   Qaus   August   Spreckels  and    Mrs. 
6.    Irwin    are    at    the    Plaza    Hotel.       Mrs. 
Samuel    Blair.    M;ss   Jennie    Bl  I  rs.    Mor- 

ton MitcheD,  who  also  have  recently  returned 
front    Europe,    are   at   the    Ritz-Carltou. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    H.    R.    Warner  and    theii 
ter.   Miss  Alice   '■'■  «   come  up   from   Mon- 

terey  to    -  "-^i-      They  arc  established   in 

an  apartment  on  Bush  Street- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C  Van  Eck  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip,  which  was  spent  in  Eu- 
uod  v.ill  soon  move  into  their  new  borne 
on  Broadway  near  Devisadero  Street.  Mrs.  Van 
Eck    was    formerly     Miss    .Vgnes    Tillmann. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Chauncey    Goodrich    have    leased 
the  apartment  on  Washington  Street  of  Mrs.    Mo 
Candless.     They   have  recently    returned    from  the 
Canon    of    Arizona. 

Mrs.    Robert    I.    Bentley   and   her   daughter.    Miss 
Esther    Bentley.    will    leave    shortly    for    a        - 
New    York. 

Mrs.  Edmund  K_  Clark.  Miss  Helen  Clark,  and 
Master  Edward  Clark  departed  Sunday  for  their 
home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Charles  N.  Black.  Miss 
Marie    Louise    Black.  U   -    Natalie    Campbell 

left  the  same  day  for  a  few  weeks*  visit  in  the 
East, 

Among  our  well-known  young  men  who  returned 
Sundav  to  their  Eastern  colleges  were  the  Messrs. 
William  W.  Cre-ker.  Mountford  S.  Wilson.  Jr.. 
George  H.  Howard.  Jr.,  Gordon  Johnson.  Robert 
Jr.,  Robert  Bowles.  Leroy  Nickel. 
and    Athertoo   E_.re. 

Mrs.  Kielsnn,  wife  of  Ensign  Joseph  Leroy  Niel- 
Mrs  >rs,    wife    of    Lieutenant    Ed- 

ward Connors,  have  gone  to  Bremerton  Navy- 
Yard  to  meet  their  husbands,  who  are  en  route 
from  Honolulu  on  the   fJ.    S     -     - 

Paymaster  H.  B.  Westlake.  U.  S.  N..  will 
shortly  leave  Mare  Island  for  his  new  duties  on 
the    Asiatic    Station. 

Lientenant-Colonel  A.  M.  Hunter.  I'.  S.  A.,  has 
reported  for  duty  as  commander  of  Fort  Win- 
Geld   Scott. 

Captain  Joseph  Casper.  Lr.  S.  Medical  Corps, 
will  arrive  shortly  from  Manila  and  take  up  duties 
at   the  Presidio. 

Miss  Grace   Kinnison.  daughter  of  Major  Henry 
Kinnison  and    Mrs.   Kinnison.  who   has  been  vis;t- 
ig  ^s    Natalie    Pei  2astle    Rock.    Wash- 

has    entered    Corvallis    College    in    Oregon. 

Major  Joseph  H.  Ford.  IF.  S.  Medical  Corps. 
who  is  now  in  London,  with  Captain  Berkeley 
Enochs  and  Captain  Augustine  Mclntyre.  are  to 
go  to  Austria,  and  Captain  William  -V  Castle 
and  Captain  Alexander  M.  Miller,  both  of  ^rhom 
are  in  Paris,  are  to  accompany  the  British  troops 
on    the    field    as    military    observers. 

Captain  Frank  D.  Ely.  Captain  AMen  C. 
Knowles.  Captain  Morris  M.  Keck,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Ralph  W.  Drury  have  been  transferred  to 
regiments  which  will  oblige  them  to  go  to  the 
Philippine     Island;    sb  .  1 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bridges,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Bridges.  V.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  her  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Cooper.  Lieutenant  Bridges 
is  expected  to  be  returned  to  the  Presidio  at  an 
early   date. 

Major  Sydney  Cloman.  17.   S.   A.,  and    Mrs 
man  are  at  the  Weber   Lake  Country  Club.     They 
expect  to    sail    for    Manila   about   November    1. 

Captain  OrHey.  V.  S.  N..  and  Mrs.  Ofney  and 
their  daughter  are  in  Berkeley,  the  guests  of  Pay- 
master W.   T.    Wallace  and    Mrs.    Wallace. 

Major    Frank   L.   Winn    is  en    route   to    this  city 
from    Manila.      He    will    assume  the  duties 
jutant   of   the   Western    Department. 

Colonel  C.  M.  Truitt.  U.  S.  A-.  recently  in 
command  at  the  military  prison  3t  Aleatraz,  is 
staying  at  the   Riehelieu. 

U  W  Charles  Payman.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Pay  man    ire  s       ting  at  the  CeciL 

General  John  P.  Wtsser  and  Mrs.  Wissar  have 
moved  from  their  residence  on  Broadway  to  the 
commanding  general's  quarters  at  Fort   Mitey. 


The  Layaxd  Explorations. 
Sir  Henry  Layaxd.  the  first  man   to  under- 
take  extensive   explorations   among   the   ruins 
of  Babylon  and  Xtnevch,  was  led  to  this  work 

through  tear — not  his  own  fear,  but  that  of 
a  young  friend.  Layard.  who  was  bora  in 
Paris  ninety-seven  years  a^ro.  started  tor  Cey- 
lon to  practice  his  profession.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  another  lad  who  had  a  horror 
of  the  ocean,  and  Layard  readily  agreed  when 
his  companion  suggested  that  they  make  the 
trip  by  land  across  Europe.  Asia  Minor.  Per- 
sia, and  India.  It  was  while  on  this  journey 
that  Layixd  was  inspired  with  the  ambition 
to  delve  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities 


^?i  Asia.  "When  I  first  beheld  the  mounds  of 
Nineveh."  he  wrote,  "a  great  longing  came 
over  me  to  learn  what  was  hidden 
them."  He  yielded  to  the  desire,  and 
at  his  own  expense  carried  on  these  excava- 
tions at  Babylon  and  X;neveh  which  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  the 
lost  records  and  relics  c*  a  people  who  livec 
■  ears  ago.  Many  cities  and  palaces,  in- 
ing  the  palace  ot*  King  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  unearthed  by  Layard  and  the  most  valu- 
able treasures  in  the  British  Museum  serve  tc 
commemorate  his  name. 


Benefit  The  Dansant. 

This.  Saturday,  afternoon,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  seven,  a  benefit  the  dansam' 
will  be  given  in  the  court  of  the  Palace  Hote 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Vocational  Training 
School.  Ml'e.  Louise  La  Gat.  assisted  bj 
Quenttn  Tod,  will  be  seen  in  specialties 
Tables  may  be  reserved  at  the  Palace  Hote 
or  at  Sherman.  Clay  ic  Co.  s. 


Chicago  is  not  likely  to  have  a  grand  open 
season  this  winter.  Recently  the  directors  o 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  cablet 
Cleofonte  Campanini.  who  is  in  Italy,  to  nottfj 
the  various  members  of  the  company  that  al 
contracts  have  been  canceled.  The  explana 
tion  given  the  public  is  that,  owing  to  tiu 
war  having  claimed  some  of  the  leading 
singers,  the  uncertainty  of  the  undertaking  i 
too  great  for  the  present. 


Despite    the  war.   the   Berlin   Royal   Open 
opened  on  September  1. 


Experienced    woman    wants    place—- 
housework    for    gentleman.      Best    references 
Box  5,  Argonaut. 

<•» 

Every  dar  Risks. 
Risks  which  people  take  every"  day  wit) 
their  valuables  is  told  every  day  in  the  news 
paper  accounts  of  loss  by  burglary.  Th 
greatest  list  ir  iger  of  the  housebreaker  i 
the  safe  deposit  vault.  It  is  also  absotut 
protection  against  fire.  Attention  of  Argonak 
readers  is  called  to  the  interesting  announce 
meats  of  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaolts  ap 
_  each  week  in  this  journal.  The  fact 
presented  by  Manager  John  F.  Cunninghar 
are  striking,  and  will  strongly  appeal  t 
readers  who  have  valuables  or  papers  whic 
they  wish  to   preserve. 


RESIDENCE   TO   LEASE 

Magnificent  home  of  twel1  »  t         s  and  Three 
baths,  located  on  California  St.  nei  - 
Close  in  ;  handy  to  Fair  Grounds     This  is  ai 
gantly  furnished  home  with  all  m*Wni  n 
iences.    Rent  reasonable  to  responsible,  r.  1 
party  for  one  year  or  more.    For  further 
utars  inquire  of  Fred.  E.  Palmer. -^ii  Mona  ; 
Bmtduig;.    Phone  Pou^:    - 


THE  DEANE  SCHOOL 

MONTECITO  VALLEY 

Santa  Barbara.  California 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Prepares  for  the  best  New  England  or 
Western  schools.  Complete  equipment. 
Boys  out  of  doors  all  the  time.  Riding, 
camping  and  all  forms  of  athletics  the  en- 
tire school  year.  For  catalogue  address 
JOHN    H.  DEANE,  Jr. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND    PILING 


^ 


WlMORErV' 


BAITIMORE-      . 


Best  of  AH, 

HUNTER 

WHISKEY 

HIGH-BALL 


Sold  st  alt  ttrst-cUjss  eaTes 

*r. J  b»  jotioecv. 

W3L  ULi'A&AS  4  SOS.  Ettlumcne.  Md. 


-: .  ■;  -      -    .  - 


THE    ARGON  A U  T 


::-::  :::v  ::.*  :-z:.e?^l. 


A    recent    decision    of    District   Judge    Van 

a   one  of   ifce   Ocean   Shore   Railroad 

has  been  modified  by  the  United  States 

:  court  of  appeals,  in  session  at  Seattle. 

■ 

;r  .  ±-±    _'       -  ~  _    ~.   .  ~  -    :    r      -      "    -~  .    ~  -' zz  7  ~ 

anc"   cut   the   latter's   claims   down    forty   per 

I-  G.  Moore  arid  others  were  the  plain- 


filed  will  cost  $9*000.000.  the  city  engineer 
has  reported  to  the  supervisors.  These  pro- 
posed lines  are  in  addition  to  those  for  which 
bonds  have  been  voted.-  Their  total  length  is 
approximately  eighty-nine  miles,  and  the  city 
engineer  estimates  the  cost  at  about  $100,000 
5.  maic  

T:.:  :;•:  -  ,:  :'.-:-  :/:§^.'l  r:r.;:  :::  .-..-- 
clon  of  war  was  distributed  throughout  the 
city  Monday.  Forty  thousand  letters  were  in 
the  shipment  and  were  dated  from  the  latter 
part  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 


Clearing  the  right-of-way  for  the  approaches 
i  the  54.U00.000  Twin  Peaks  trmnel  has  be- 


[.  Charles   Green,   well  known   advertising 
San  Francisco   for  the  past  twenty- 
died   at   his   home,    1    Eighteenth 
Monday    morning,    following  an    at- 
of  acme  indigestion.     He  was  a  natfre 
'  Germany,  and  had  rived  in  San  Francisco 
:    -_  -     : .: :     .  

se  C.  Castro,  a  California  pioneer  and  son 

the   uJnsrjrioas   General  Jose    Castro,   one 

California's    most    picturesque    carry    day 

trader    the    Spanish    regime,    died 

Sunday  at  his  home  in   Yisitacion   Val- 

He   was   aged   seventy-one  years.     The 

took  place  on  Wednesday. 


The  length  of  time  to  be  allowed  for  the 
digging  of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  has  been 
t  i  from  600  to  1000  days  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  acting  on  the  complaint  of 
one  of  the  contractors,  who  claimed  the  time 
allowed  was  too  short. 


An  order  for  the  ciiy  auditor  to  make  out 
warrants  for  $6212  pay  from  February  21  to 
December  21.  1912,  to  settle  the  claims  of 
J.  W.  McEvers  and  other  deputy  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  was  made  by  the  ap-  ' 
peQate  court  Monday.  The  salaries  had  been 
held  trp  by  an  iajtazctaeia  after  the  ©See  was 
abolished.  Judge  Richards  held  that  the 
creating  ordinance  was  valid  during  this 
period  and  that  the  petitioners  had  not  of 
their  own  free  will  ceased  their  duties. 


ordinance  proposing   the   sale    of   six 
t-car  tickets  for  25  cents,  or  twenty-five 

-  SI.  was  defeated  when  it  came 
a  vote  in  the  board  of  supervisors  Mon- 
afternoon.  Supervisor  Vogelsang  called 
tion  to  the  fact  that  if  the  charter  re- 
fer the  bookkeeping  for  public 
;  are  followed,  the  net  income  for  the 
:-  --;-  ■■  :  i.  _  -  ■  '.  '_---.  :  :tr  ~  z.zz  :  zz;  :: 
:  *h^  redemption  charge,  which  begins  in 
:  and  is  SI01.00©  a  year.  It  was  also 
rat  thai  the  Van  Kess  or  **H"  fine 
$90  a  day,  not  icclnding  interest 
rt  It ~"  "  .  —     . . '  -  ~  -'  t  = 


~zi.z-~.ti     Z      lr       -      :■  -     -■-'_'    :'...-'     :..: 
zz-:   '--   \-  ■--        .'-'      --■  ■ ---    ---     ':.--h      -ztz.    li- 

'  pointed  special  deputy  collector  by  Collector 
of  the  Port  John  O.  Davis. 


?.'-:it'--.~  ~::z  L  zz'zzTZj  ■■■  : :  z'.-i~i  ~'-.l 
-.  Lt-'z  V.-iiy  -.  -z.zz  .-  ::"":'.::.  Sirtt: 
between   Bryant  and  Brannan.     Xo  dew  has 

.been  found  to  the  slayers. 


the  adoption   of   a   resolution   appro- 

:  $18flL000  for  the  work,  the  first  real 
!  the  improvement  of  streets  about 

.:-.::;    -_-_-   :zz    Ztz7  . '=  :    ._    ;----.- 
made  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

:t.;  -7    zz  :'-'■-'._     ---- :  z'    zt'.-.z    :"_--_ 

::    s;       ,:  >-.  ~zt  :-- 

Ztzzi    '--. .   Z'.z    z':'    ;rt:-i    ■-. 

'.  "     '..'..'.  :     -.~z.'. 


Plans  for  the  Indoor  Yacht  Club  "Kiddies" 
Day**  are  complete,  and  the  orphan  children 
::  5-_r_  I-----.-:  irt  i;r;:t:  ::'  -  r._zr._: 
-.-::.---  ::— :rr:.r  =_:  zzt  r  .-  ~:\i.s~ .  Z'zt 
V::::-~t"  ■■■:"_  t-'.iT.^izz.  z:  zz  ~.~  '  .  r  -r.  . 
girls  from  the  various  institutions.  I.jmrh 
-'-'.'_    ■.:    -:  tr  ■■■-  -    ■-•    :■  z    ~.z  .  -~- 


The  Traveler 
Knows  the  Virtue 
of  Good  Cocoa 

For  nothing  else  is 
quite  so  refreshing  on 
a  journey.     It  contains 
^     ^        all    the     elements    of 
food  m  the  most  inviting  manner  possible. 

Ghirardelli's  Imperial  Cocoa  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended, as  it  is  stronger  than  others,  is  very  nch  in 
food  values,  and  possesses  an  inviting  aroma  and  a 
most  delicious  flavor. 

Made  for  particular  people  like  you. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocen 

See  that  your*  carries  it 


y.  died  last  Monday  in  the  Dorches- 
loteL     He  was  aged  eighty  years.     He 

o  this  city  from  Germany  in  1S5CL    He 

>r  jmril  proprietor  of  the   Tsmes  amd 
:  ~  t    : :    -.it    : :rt~  :=z   \~-~.t7~    : :    \~t 


L:~t;      7.7  7.-7.      '-'.'.  .    \7L~.-~.-  i      Z '-~  r      IztTZ. 


Under  direction  of  the  Eureka  Valley  Mer- 

i-^'Zi      r.-~  '.  '.'.177  :  -     77  7    ~.z  t    ~   ■  -I'     r'ti.Ci    rti- 

eration   of   Improvement   Qnfas  a   four   days* 

street  carnival  5sa  honor  of  the  early  starting 
of  work  on  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  project 
opened  Thursday  evening  with  a  parade  and 
the   crowning   of    Ojneen   TilHe,    the   popular 

ruler  of  the  festivities. 


ALFKED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M_  Am.  Soc.  C-  E. 
SDXTDBG  aid  DSSGmtXG  EKGIXEE2 

MILL-BL'ILDLNGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC 

rnzi  ;:.■■■::?.:•:   ::>:?iti  w.o:>;v 


1013-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLTG-,  S.  F.  CAL. 


.    '.  i  -zzzy   7'  t    = —  ~":    ;  f   _  _    izz 


Two  hundred  of  the  four  hundred  big  ex- 

pcsaSiOE      searchlights      arrived      Wednesday. 
Oue     hundred    of    the     lights     are    of    the 

;     S-'Un-i-lZ      ~"'Z       77.-       7.7.  i        :tl      77       7   -  7    .-  :  . 

:  ■ .~:  ■:  t---.z  \z-      ~z:z    rr  ::■>"■:"  \::zzz~    '-.'.   \-z    it* 
i  up  on  all  the  buildings  and  palaces,  and  one 


Watch  fortho  Si£*n 


Wherever  you  see  the  Red  Crown 
sign  you  can  buy  an  honest,  reliable 
gasoline^ — the  uniform — quick  acting 
— clean  burning  kind  that  gives  you 
full  power — that  costs  you  least  per  mile. 

RED  CROWN 

THE  GASOLINE  OF  QUALITY 


is  not  a  "mixture,"  but  a  straight  dis- 
tilled, refinery  gasoline — the  best  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  c^n  rr.s.--:e.  In 
gasoline,  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all 
dealers  handling  Red  Crown  Gasoline. 

Watch  for  the   sign  or  ask  our 
nearest  agency  about  delivery  in 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Alexander   G.   Findlay,   royal   chief  of   the 
Scottish    Clans    of    the    United    States    and 

_  ini  :i  -7--.  ■:  _  :-  ~  -~  ::•.-.:  - : :.  -_-  ■  —  _';-- 
day  to  make  prelirninary  arrardgemer  * ;  for 
the  conrention  of  the  order  to  be  held  in  this 
city  during  August  of  next  year.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Findlay  and  the;  -  r  e 
tendered  a  reception  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
Wednesday  night  by  Clan  Fraser  of  this  city 
and    Clan    MacDonald    of    Oakland.      Many 

77.7Z.ZzZ'.     L7:.-7liZ     '■i'.Z.lt     if     7Zt     1'Lj      rt  L".:  1  ' 


EMHffT  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

Daring 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  tame    muu^ement 


A  remarkable  development  with  organ  pipes 
by  an  alumnus  of  the  Massachusetts  insti- 
tnrte  of  Technology  has  been  the  installation 

.:    -    .i':--'.\:    .-..'.      -     .7.    -"-,"    :'-"    1-       ■:        !■.  -  : - 

saebnsetts.  This  is  called  the  Tonus  Infra 
Totissima,  and  its  lowest  pipe  is  CCCCCC, 
according  to  the  symbols  of  musicians.  It 
has  been  produced  by  William  B.  Goodwin,  '79. 
a  man  of  means,  who,  from  pure  lore  of  the 
work,  began  the  study  of  organ  construction, 
which  has  now  become  his  profession.  Xot  so 
long  ago  a  tfairty-two-foot  pipe  was  the  lowest 
tone  to  which  makers  could  go.  The  great 
organ  which  a  generation  ago  was  the  pride 
of  old  Music  Hall  in  Boston,  was  notable  in 
that  it  had  a  stop  of  these  great  pipes  in  its 
The  lowest  note  (CCCC)  vibrates  at 
the  rale  of  sixteen  a  second,  and  this  being 
very  nearly  the  point  below  which  the  vibra- 
tions cfa^f  to  form  continoous  sound,  it  was 
■■-..-.-■  z 7  :-".:*  :_t  :  "■  ".:  -i.  .  r.  \  :  .7  \-ztr. 
reached  for  organ  pipes.  Bat  in  the  328-foot 
stop  the  lowest   C   vibrates  only   fc_" 

7     •-.-.    z  i. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

looted  lor  Cuisine  and  Service.  Eat^  P.*»=onaWe. 
-..'_-  ^t--—-z-.  ::'"'-  ::.-  }-  .:7 


(CAUFORXLAy 


Despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of   Ceef 
moving  pictures  taken  on  the  battlefields  of 

J,  .  -  .  *  ■-    z  7  ■  -    '■-' — :    --7    '.'-   - '  -  '    ':"'."•"_    "  ".    ;  -  .     - 
audience  will  ever  see  them.     They  zzz   pi 
nonnced  "all  too  horrible,*"  and  "the  scenes  are 

to  obtain  pictures  of  actual  fighting  have  90 
far  been  practically  irnpossibie.  Many  ex- 
tremes   have     been     tried.      Sometimes     the 

cameras,  fitted  with  electric  batteries,  were 
placed  in  trees  a™3  elsewhere  on  spots  where 
it  seemed  likely  there  would  be  a  struggle. 
■rerc  carried  to  distant  protected  points, 
whence  the  operators  could  start  and  stop 
the  film  revolutions-     This  proved  to  be  mere 

.  j-.r:       .■■'."■:       I"  -       '         --"  -         '  "■  "-       •.':.-       * '-: 

come  of  it. 


Kathleen    Parlow,    the    Canadian    1 
since  her  last  smccesstol  tour  of  this  couniry 
has   been   "«*^*^"g  with    great   favor   abroad. 
1  Owing  to  the  war  she  may  come  to  this  cotm- 
r  a  winter  tour. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Hor*ei      Combination  Hor»e» 
Matched  Teams 

PARK  RIDLSG  ACADEMT    -    -    2984  Fulton  6L. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  L>' 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Mercksmi  Tailors 
10B-110   Sutter   St.  French   Baak  Bldg. 


Hotel  St. 

Francis 

Where    the 

^^•orld 

meets  San  F 

rancisco 

.  .„.    ,.-..-__.-  . 
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September  26.  1914. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Do  lawyers  tell  the  truth?"  "Lawyers  will 
do  anything  for  money." — New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

"  [s  Bliggins  a  man  to  be  trusted  ?"  "In 
some  respects.  If  he  owes  you  something 
and  says  he  can't  pay  you,  you  can  place  ab- 
solute reliance  in  his  word." — Si.  Louis  Star. 

Scroggins — Well,  do  you  still  belong  to  the 
High  Thinking  Cult?  Nutley— Naw !  While 
I  was  busy  repeating  "Health,  wealth,  suc- 
cess," the  fellow  just  below  me  grabbed  my 
job. — Puck. 

Mrs.  Brown — I  saw  Mrs.  Jones  at  the  club 
meeting  yesterday,  and  we  had  the  loveliest 
confidential  chat  together.  Mrs.  Smith — I 
thought  so.  She  wouldn't  speak  to  me  this 
morning. — Toledo  Blade. 

First  Chorus  Lady — What  do  you  think, 
dear?  George  is  back  from  Scotland,  stony- 
broke   and   so    altered   that  you   would    hardly 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 

The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 

u       MEANS       * 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

a 
THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phono  Oakland  132 


know  him  !     Second  Chorus  Lady — I'm  sure  I 
shan't  dear. — London  Opinion. 

Small  Boy  (to  charitable  lady) — Please, 
mother  says  she's  much  better  of  the  com- 
plaint wot  you  gives  'er  quinine  for  ;  but  she's 
awful  ill  of  the  disease  wot's  cured  by  port 
wine  and  chicken  broth. — Tit-Bits. 

"Do  you  think  you  have  sufficient  counsel 
for  my  boy?"  "Yes;  we  have  a  spread-eagle 
orator,  a  sob  specialist,  an  insanity  expert, 
and  a  little  cuss  who  knows  the  law,  if  we 
need  any  law." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Prospective  Father-in-Law  —  You've  got 
some  crust  to  ask  me  for  an  advance  payment 
of  the  dowry.  I  think  you  are  a  fortune- 
hunter.  The  Count — Oh,  no,  monsieur,  I  am 
only  what  you  Americans  call  ze  "Safety 
First"  crank. — Puck. 

Small  Boy  (with  a  fine  string) — Good 
nshin'  ?  Yessir ;  ye  go  down  that  private 
road  till  ye  come  to  th'  sign  "Trespassers  Will 
Be  Prosecuted" ;  cross  th'  field  with  th'  bull 
in  it  an'  you'll  see  a  sign  "No  Fishin'  Al- 
lowed"— that's  it. — Life. 

Miss  Parvenu — I  was  almost  sorry,  ma, 
that  you  spoke  so  rudely  to  that  poor  little 
Mrs.  Willis.  Mamma — Well,  my  dear,  pray 
where  is  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  'the 
best  society  if  you  can  not  snub  those  who 
are  out  of  it  ? — The  Club-Fellow. 

Mrs.  Clayton  (at  the  opera) — The  opera 
seems  to  be  boring  you  terribly,  Paul.  Why, 
you  look  absolutely  disgusted.  Mr.  Clayton 
(an  efficiency  expert) — The  opera's  all  right, 
Emma,  but  that  fool  conductor  is  making  hun- 
dreds of  unnecessary  motions. — Puck. 

"An*  we  went  to  a  big  department  shop," 
said  Uncle  Jed,  on  his  return  home;  "an'  we 
got  into  one  o'  them  'ere  things  wot  whizzes 
ye  clean  up  to  the  top — wot  in  tarnation  is 
their  name,  ma?"  "Shop-lifters,  Jedediar," 
Mrs.  Shucks  replied. — Birmingham  Age-Her- 
ald. 

The  Friend — Look  here,  old  fellow,  this  is 
in  confidence.  Is  it  true  that  your  editorial 
page  has  to  be  passed  upon  by  your  adver- 
tising manager  before  it  goes  to  press?  Great 
Editor  (of  metropolitan  paper) — Never,  sir! 
I  should  say  not !  He  has  too  much  con- 
fidence in  us  for  that. — Judge. 

The  Tourist  (spending  a  week-end  in  the 
village,  to  the  oldest  inhabitant) — Well,  I 
don't  know  what  you  do  here.  It's  certainly 
the  most  dead-and-alive  show  I  was  ever  in. 
The  Oldest  Inhabitant — Ah,  'e  ought  to  wait 
till  next  week,  zur,  an'  see  how  the  place  'ull 
be  stirred  up  then.  The  Tourist — Why, 
what's  on  next  week?  The  Oldest  Inhabitant 
— Plowin'. — Sketch. 


An  "Absent  Treatment"  of  Wooing. 

Drifting  into  town  a  homeless  waif,  John 
Henderson  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  by 
thrift  and  hard  work  ha"d  acquired  a  small 
farm  and  built  a  neat  cottage. 

One  day  John  called  on  Squire  Olcott,  and 
being  a  man  of  few  words,  expressed  himself 
thus  :  "Squire,  you  know  I  came  to  this  town 
a  poor  boy,  you  know  I  have  made  friends  of 
everybody  here,  you  know  I  have  saved  my 
money  and  bought  a  farm  and  built  a  house, 
you  know  I  am  thirty  and  have  a  bank  ac- 
count." 

"Yes,"  said  the  squire,  "all  you  say  is  true." 

"Well,   squire,   I   want  to  get  married." 

"Good  for  you,  John;  who's  the  lady?" 

"You  aint  never  noticed  a  nice  little  black- 
eyed  school  teacher  passin'  up  the  street  every 
day,   have   you?     Well,    that's   her." 

"I  suppose  you  have  her  consent  and  the 
affair   is   all   arranged,"   suggested   the   squire. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly ;  that  is  what  I  want 
you  to  do  for  me.  I  have  never  spoken  to  the 
lady  in  my  life,"  and  the  squire  with  a  hearty 
laugh   said,    "Where   do   I   come  in?" 

"Don't  laugh,  squire;  this  is  a  serious  thing. 
I  want  you  to  write  her  a  letter.  Tell  her 
about  my  being  a  poor  boy,  how  I  have 
worked  early  and  late  and  saved  my  money. 
How  I  bought  the  farm  and  built  the  house, 
and  how  I  want  her  to — to — ah — to  be  my 
wife,"  and  here  John  stopped,  the  blushes  col- 
oring his  honest  tanned  face  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

So  the  old  squire,  who  was  a  past  master  in 
the  art  of  letter-writing,  spent  a  long  time  in 
composing  the  leter  while  John  patiently 
waited.  Finally  it  was  finished  and  the  squire 
said,  "Perhaps  I  had  better  read  it  to  you 
and  if  it  is  wrong  in  any  particular  you  can 
say  so  and  I  will  change  it  to  suit  your 
ideas." 

So  he  read  the  letter,  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
statement  of  John's  life,  his  work,  his  desires, 
his  accomplishments,  about  his  farm  and  little 
cottage.  So  realistic  it  was  that  long  before 
its  close  John  was  deeply  distressed  and  big 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"How  will  that  do?"  asked  the  squire  as  he 
finished   reading. 

"Do?"  said  John,  "do — it's  just  splendid." 
Then  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  and  candor 
he  blurted  out,  "Squire,  if  that  letter  don't 
fetch  her,  she — she — she  can  go  to  blazes." — 
— Mack's  Monthly  Magacinc. 


A  Place  of  Secrecy 

There  is  one  place  of  secrecy  regarding  which 
a  woman  tells  no  one— her  safe  deposit  box.  For 
her  convenience  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
have  established  a  coupon  room,  equipped  with 
resting  places,  pens,  ink  and  stationery. 

Thither  the  woman  may  retire  with  her  safety 
deposit  box  and  open  it  in  comfort,  in  privacy. 

And  such  a  box  can  be  obtained  for  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$110.  First  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  Sept.  29,  Oct.  13,  27,  and  every  two 
weeks  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days  from 
San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300 
round  trip  first  class.  $200  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
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The  Best  Since  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 
There  were  some  doings  Monday  of  last  week  at  the 
Exposition  grounds.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation 
and  reception  of  a  flagpole  260  feet  high  made  from  a 
single  fir  tree,  the  donor  being  the  city  of  Astoria,  Ore- 
gon. The  pole  was  duly  in  its  place  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  from  its  peak.  Upon  a  platform  at  its 
base  there  was  assembled  a  notable  company.  The 
official  head  of  the  Exposition  sat  in  the  president's 
chair;  and  his  side  coat  pocket  bulged  with  a  bulky 
manuscript.  His  honor,  the  mayor,  was  on  hand ;  and 
he  likewise  was  armed  with  a  prepared  speech  of  thun- 
derous portent.  Then  there  was  a  lady  poet,  a  native- 
ion  orator,  and  God  knows  who  and  what  else,  pul- 
sating with  prospective  eloquence.  Stepped  forth 
Mayor  Nelson  of  Astoria,  a  plain,  blunt  man  commis- 
iioned  to  deliver  the  presentation  address.  Accustomed 
:o  circumlocutory  and  extended  "efforts,"  everybody  sat 
Jack  and  prepared  to  listen,  to  twirl  their  thumbs  or 
Jtherwise  kill  an  hour.  But  they  knew  not  Mr.  Nelson. 
Turning  to  Little  Jimmy,  he  said:  "Mr.  Mayor,  there's 
tour  Hag!''    Then  he  sat  down.     It  was  all  over.     He 


had  saw  his  duty  and  he  had  did  it  in  five  sufficient 
words.     Exposition  orators,  please  copy. 


Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

The  Irish  home  rule  bill  under  the  tremendous  and 
eclipsing  shadow  of  war  passed  its  final  stages  through 
the  House  of  Commons  almost  without  comment  and 
without  anything  worthy  the  name  of  opposition.  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  leader,  uttered  a  protest 
that  was  intended  to  be  dramatic,  but  that  was  hope- 
lessly dwarfed  by  its  portentous  national  background, 
and  then  left  the  House  without  voting.  In  a  subse- 
quent manifesto  he  solemnly  postponed  aggressive 
action  until  after  the  war,  but  affirmed  the  ultimate  de- 
termination of  Ulster  to  resist  to  the  death.  But  much 
water  is  likely  to  pass  under  the  bridge  before  home 
rule  becomes  again  visible  above  the  stormy  horizon. 
In  the  meantime  we  shall  willingly  believe  that  the 
saner  sections  of  the  Ulster  people  are  willing  enough 
to  accept  the  world  crisis  as  an  act  of  oblivion  for 
lesser  issues.  And  time  is  a  matchless  emollient  for 
such  quarrels  as  this. 

The  protest  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  but  scanty 
and  half-hearted  support,  even  from  his  erstwhile  fol- 
lowers in  the  Commons.  To  resist  a  measure  of  home 
rule  on  the  ground  of  Irish  disloyalty  or  instability 
while  making  fervent  calls  for  Irish  volunteers  for  the 
army  was  obviously  an  impossible  proceeding.  It  would 
have  been  no  less  grotesque  to  send  thousands  of 
Irish  soldiers  into  the  field  under  the  same  freshly  im- 
posed stigma.  Nothing  but  a  most  bitter  fanaticism 
and  a  most  senseless  one  could  suggest  such  a  folly. 
Even  if  the  passage  of  the  bill  had  not  been  inevitable 
before  the  declaration  of  war  it  became  so  an  hour 
afterward,  and  the  House  of  Commons  knew  it  and 
was  probably  glad  of  it.  Nor  is  the  quarrel  likely  to 
be  resumed  until  the  Irish  casualty  lists  shall  have  been 
forgotten,  and  that  will  not  be  for  many  a  year.  Not 
for  the  first  time  in  history  have  domestic  discords 
been  swept  away  by  the  presence  of  a  common  danger. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  particular  emergency 
the  "disloyal"  South  has  shown  to  better  advantage 
than  the  "loyal"  North.  It  was  Mr.  Redmond  who  was 
quick  to  assure  the  government  that  every  soldier  in 
Ireland  might  safely  be  withdrawn  and  that  Catholics 
were  ready  to  clasp  hands  with  Protestants  for  the 
common  defense.  And  this  assurance  was  given  before 
the  bill  had  been  passed,  and  it  was  unconditional.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  made  no  adequate  response  to  this  as- 
surance, and  thereby  he  made  a  tactical  blunder  as 
great  as  Mr.  Redmond's  tactical  success.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  hopelessly  outdone  in  the  one  thing  upon 
which  Ulster  prides  herself — her  loyalty  to  the  empire. 
If  there  should  be  any  Ulster  hotheads  inclined  to  make 
trouble  in  the  future  they  are  likely  to  learn  the  weight 
of  an  overwhelmingly  hostile  public  opinion. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  may  reflect  at  his  leisure,  now 
abundant,  upon  the  fact  that  he  brandished  his  tin 
sword  so  effectively  as  to  persuade  the  German  govern- 
ment that  he  would  certainly  use  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  British  government.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  German  ambassador,  Prince 
Lichtnowsky,  gave  positive  assurances  to  his  own  gov- 
ernment that  civil  war  in  Ireland  was  inevitable  and 
that  it  must  absolutely  prevent  the  participation  of 
England  in  the  continental  struggle.  It  is  said  that  the 
ambassador  was  refused  an  audience  on  his  return  to 
his  own  country  and  that  his  political  career  has  been 
closed  as  a  result  of  his  misapprehension  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Instead  of  civil  war  we  find  Mr.  Redmond 
acting  energetically  as  a  recruiting  sergeant  for  the 
army,  Sir  Edward  Carson  sulking  in  his  tent,  and 
Protestants  and  Catholics  side  by  side  in  the  trenches 
and  doubtless  of  opinion  that  politics  is  the  least  im- 
portant thing  on  earth.  Unless  the  end  of  the  war 
should  come  with  unexpected  and  unlikely  rapidity  it  is 


hardly  conceivable  that  home  rule  for  Ireland  should 
ever  seriously  be  challenged,  or  that  there  should  be 
any  formidable  attempt  to  upset  an  arrangement  that 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  settlement  of  cen- 
turies of  unworthy  strife.  If  the  quarrel  should  be  re- 
opened by  Ulster  without  the  gravest  provocation,  such 
as  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  she  will  incur 
the  deserved  censure  of  civilization.  She  will  not 
have  a  friend  or  a  supporter  outside  of  her  own 
boundaries.  t 

The  Newest  Phase  of  an  Old  Problem. 

It  appears  that  the  millennium  is  not  yet  established 
in  Mexico.  Huerta  has  indeed  gone.  Carranza  is  es- 
tablished at  the  City  of  Mexico  and  in  Chepultapec. 
But  so  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  observe  the  difference 
in  the  situation  is  merely  one  of  names.  Any  account 
of  the  Mexican  situation  today,  with  the  name  places 
left  blank,  would  be  an  accurate  description  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stood  a  year  ago.  Villa  in  a  revolt  against 
Carranza  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  picture  in 
which  Carranza  stood  in  revolt  against  Huerta. 

When  men  want  to  fight  there  is  never  any  trouble 
about  finding  pretexts.  And  all  these  Mexicans,  except- 
ing only  whoever  happens  to  be  in  authority  at  the 
seat  of  government,  want  to  fight.  Fighting  is  their 
trade.  Fighting  is  their  propensity.  Their  importance 
and  their  hopes,  individually,  all  rest  upon  war.  Peace 
would  put  them  out  of  business.  Carranza,  now  by  the 
grace  of  President  Wilson  established  in  authority  at 
Mexico  City,  is  a  conservative.  If  three  months  from 
now  Villa  shall  find  himself  in  possession  of  the  capital 
and  master  of  the  situation,  he  in  turn  will  be  a  con- 
servative. Then  there  will  be  a  new  rebel  leadership 
on  the  part  of  Zapata,  Obregon,  or  some  other  of  the 
partisan  leaders,  of  whom  the  country  appears  to  have 
an  unfailing  supply. 

The  Argonaut  has  said  and  it  now  again  declares 
that  if  peace  is  to  come  to  Mexico,  the  country  will 
have  to  have  a  master.  In  a  country  where  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  people  can  read,  in  which  there  has  been 
no  training  in  self-government,  President  Wilson's  lofty 
ideal  of  a  "full  and  free  expression  of  the  popular  will" 
is  a  Utopian  dream.  If  Mexico  is  to  have  surcease 
from  warfare  either  there  must  arise  among  her  own 
people  an  individual  force  brutal  enough,  remorseless 
enough,  powerful  enough  to  win  and  hold  autocratic 
command  under  the  sword,  or  there  must  come  from 
without  a  force  at  once  repressive  and  constructive  and 
sustained.  Soft  words,  either  from  within  or  from 
without,  will  not  tranquillize  Mexico.  It  is  a  case  for 
force — force  from  within  or  force  from  without. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  the  situa- 
tion is  precisely  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  plus  the 
urgencies  which  time  and  a  further  demonstration  of 
Mexican  incapacity  have  yielded.  The  war  beyond 
the  Atlantic  for  the  moment  removes  Europe  from  all 
calculations.  But  even  without  the  war  the  job  of 
pacifying  Mexico  morally  and  logically  is  for  us. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  take  over  this  task. 
And  whether  it  shall  be  a  great  task  or  a  small  one 
will  depend  upon  how  we  go  about  it.  If  we  palter  with 
it,  indulging  ourselves  in  sentimental  theories,  it  will 
mean  more  time,  more  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 
If  we  grasp  it  firmly  it  will  be  relatively  simple.  In 
the  end  we  shall  have  to  assume  the  mastery  of  Mexico 
on  terms  similar  to  those  under  which  we  have  mas 
tered  Cuba.  Our  responsibilities  make  peace  in  Mexico 
a  necessity;  our  traditions  and  theories  will  not  permit 
us  to  allow  anybody  else  to  undertake  the  job. 


War  Finance  Made  Easy. 
The   Wall  Street  Journal  throws    interesting    light 
upon  the  methods  employed  in  flotation  of  the  German 
loan,  of  which  we  have  had  prideful  reports  in   r 
dispatches.     It  appears  that   the  government 
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twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  bank  balances  in  the 
country  and  the  depositor  was  forced  to  subscribe  to 
that  extent  to  "the  war  loan  whether  he  wished  to  do 
so  or  not.  It  also  appears  that  German  merchants  at 
the  direction  of  the  government  are  liquidating  their 
debts  by  investing  the  amount  owed  in  the  government 
war  loan  at  five  per  cent,  placing  this  and  interest 
thereon  to  the  credit  of  the  creditor  while  at  the  same 
time  notifying  the  creditor  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
discontinue  doing  business  with  such  manufacturers 
who  will  not  agree  with  this  method  of  paying  German 
debts.  The  Journal  gives  in  its  full  text  the  communi- 
cation being  sent  out  by  German  concerns  owing  for 
bills  of  goods  bought  in  Switzerland  and  supplementing 
a  statement  showing  that  the  money  owed  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  war  loan,  as  follows : 

Referring  you  to  our  communication,  we  repeat  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  very-high  rate  of  84-25  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
send  you  liquidation  for  your  invoices,  as  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  German  Empire,  while  at  war,  to  forward  actual 
money  abroad. 

We  are  convinced  that  you  wish  with  all  your  heart  for 
the  success  of  the  German  Empire  in  this  war,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  you  consent  to  the  placing  of  your  claim  on  us  in 
the  German  war  loan  at  five  per  cent.  In  consequence  we 
have  this  date  credited  you  in  the  German  war  loan  at  five 
per  cent,  the  interest  to  be  carried  by  us  to  the  credit  of 
your    account. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  you  that  we  have  decided  after  the 
war  not  to  continue  business  with  other  manufacturers  than 
those  who  will  agree  with  the  measure  announced  here  be- 
fore. 

* 

Disarmament  the  Essential  Condition  of  Peace. 

The  clamorings  for  peace — peace  no  matter  upon 
what  terms — now  resounding  from  many  centres  of  the 
United  States  are  for  the  most  part  mere  ebullitions  of 
emotionalism.  In  so  far  as  the  movement  (if  it  may  be 
so  called)  has  leadership  it  is  that  of  a  coldly  calcu- 
lating selfishness,  devoid  of  sincerity  or  consistency, 
seeking  to  make  merchandise  of  kindly  but  unreflecting 
impulse. 

It  would  be  possible  now  to  buy  peace  at  too  great 
a  cost — at  a  cost  yielding  no  recompense  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  these  bloody  and  heart-breaking  weeks,  pro- 
viding no  relief  from  the  long-sustained  menace  of  war 
and  the  cruelly  borne  burden  of  preparation  for  war. 
Peace  now  under  a  compromise  between  the  combatant 
nations  would  be  no  better  than  a  truce,  a  mere  post- 
ponement of  war  to  a  future  and  not  remote  date. 

This  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  if  it  shall 
not  impress  upon  the  world  the  wickedness  and  the  folly 
of  warfare.  It  will  have  been  waged  to  no  moral  effect 
if  this  war  is  to  be  only  preliminary  to  future  wars.  All 
the  agony  will  have  gone  for  naught  unless  at  the  end 
the  conditions  which  have  led  up  to  war  shall  be  nullified. 
There  would  have  been  no  war  but  for,  the  armaments 
of  Europe.  There  will  be  no  peace  until  armament  as  a 
system  shall  be  abolished.  So  long  as  the  nations  shall 
vie  with  each  other  in  preparations  for  war  on  land 
and  sea,  so  long  will  the  spirit  of  militarism  rule  the 
mind  of  Europe,  oppress  its  industry,  menace  its  peace. 
The  end  of  this  war  should  be  disarmament.  No  other 
outcome  is  consistent  with  any  theory  of  advantage  to 
anybody. 

So  for  all  its  brutalities,  for  all  its  blood  and 
tears,  this  war  would  better  go  on  even  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it  than  to  end 
in  an  indecisive  compromise,  to  be  followed  by  new 
competitions  in  the  name  of  peace  but  in  the  spirit  of 
war. 

Out  of  this  great  convulsion  there  must  come  a  new 
era  for  Europe  and  for  the  world.  And  it  will  be  for 
better  or  for  worse.  It  will  be  for  worse  if  peace  shall 
leave  the  spirit  of  war  unexercised,  if  it  shall  leave  the 
passions  of  conflict  still  unresolved,  if  it  shall  stimulate 
rather  than  abate  the  aggrandizing  mood  of  the  Euro- 
pean  nationalities. 

Peace  is  truly  a  noble  ideal.  But  surcease  of  war 
without  final  determination  of  the  issues  involved  in  it 
— before  all,  of  the  supreme  issue  of  disarmament — 
would  be  no  peace.  No  rational  man  should  wish  for 
a  peace  that  would  be  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 


ant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  President  espoused 
the  cause  of  Roosevelt  and  was  distinctly  "huffed" 
when  Gerard  entered  the  race.  He  undertook  to  call 
him  off  and  through  Secretary  Bryan  cabled  a  demand 
to  Berlin  (Gerard  being  there  in  pursuance  of  official 
duty)  that  he  withdraw.  Gerard  did  not  take  the 
message  kindly.  He  replied  with  diplomatic  suavity 
but  positively  to  the  effect  that  he  carried  his  political 
autonomy  under  his  own  hat.  This  answer  put  an 
element  of  resentment  against  Gerard  into  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  President's  son-in-law,  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo,  got  actively  into  the  game.  Somewhere  he  got 
money  in  plenty  for  Roosevelt  and  the  pace  was  made 
financially  hot.  Gerard,  who  has  money  of  his  own, 
loosened  up  in  rebuttal.  The  outcome — decisive  vic- 
tory for  Gerard — is  both  a  defeat  and  a  rebuke  to  the 
administration;  and  it  is  a  bit  of  a  triumph  for  Tam- 
many Hall,  with  which  Gerard  has  always  maintained 
cordial  relations.  Nomination  for  the  senatorship  of 
William  M.  Calder  by  the  New  York  Republicans  is 
something  of  a  surprise.  The  opposing  candidate  was 
"Jimmy"  Wadsworth,  and  the  common  opinion  has 
been  that  he  had  a  walk-over.  Now  comes  the  real 
campaign,  a  pretty  evenly  matched  race  between  Gerard 
and  Calder.  The  former  announced  in  advance  that  in 
the  event  of  his  nomination  he  would  not  return  to 
America  for  the  campaign,  but  would  remain  at  his 
official  post  in  Berlin. 


Matters  at  'Washington. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  administration  is  not  going  to 
"get  over"  with  its  so-called  war  tax  until  the  scheme 
has  had  a  thorough  airing.  We  have  had  war-tax  meas- 
ures before,  but  never  excepting  when  we  have  had  war. 
A  war  tax  at  a  time  of  peace  is  an  anomaly,  and  there 
are  those  in  Congress  who  are  girding  their  loins  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  curious  proposal.  First 
the  administration  will  be  asked  why,  even  though 
tariff  receipts  are  shy,  the  deficit  may  not  be  made  up 
by  economy  in  governmental  expenditure.  Then  there 
will  be  in'quiry  about  the  deficit — if  it  be  really  due  to 
reduced  importations  or  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  re- 
formed tariff.  There  will  be  other  inquiries  as  to  why 
the  activities  of  a  Republican  North  are  required  to 
put  up  heavily  while  those  of  the  Democratic  South 
are  given  exemption.  Very  particularly  it  will  be 
asked  why  the  wines  of  California  must  contribute  to 
this  interesting  war  measure,  imposed  at  a  time  cl 
profound  peace,  while  the  whisky  of  Kentucky  has  been 
overlooked.  These  inquiries  will  easily  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  discussion  which  may  go  far  and  wide  in  relation 
to  the  efficiencies  and  the  faults  of  government  as  we 
have  at  the  hands  of  Democracy. 


five  of  the  state  of  private  and  public  taste  in  the  United 
States  wdien  it  was  done,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
The  space  in  the  original  plan  called  for  a  sculpture 
and  bas-relief.  But  there  was  nobody  available  to  di 
the  work.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  country  oni 
Brumidi,  an  Italian  artist,  who  though  he  could  not 
model  the  work  in  plaster  was  able  to  paint.  So  the 
job  was  given  to  him.  The  thing  was  and  is  a  fake 
and  a  sham  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  such. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  partly  done,  since  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  circle  was  left  bare  for  some  reason 
not  explained.  Architects  and  artists,  not  to  mention 
common  observers,  have  long  wished  to  see  the  space 
occupied  by  this  trivial  work  done  over  in  credit- 
able fashion.  And  there  is  no  reason  now  why  it 
should  not  be  so  done.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  refei 
the  whole  matter  to  an  artistic  commission  with  su 
ficient  funds  at  its  disposal  to  employ  the  best  talent  th( 
country  affords  and  put  in  a  frieze  founded  on  Ameri- 
can history  comparable  to  the  murals  by  Abbey  and 
Sargeant  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  with  the 
decorations  in  the  Congressional  Library.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  group  of  artists  who  have  done  such 
notable  work  for  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  build- 
ings might  well  be  invited  to  contribute  their  talents  to 
the  re-decoration,  not  merely  of  the  rotunda,  but 
other  spaces  of  the  national  Capitol. 


The  nation-wide  movement  to  popularize  the  use  of 
cotton  in  dress  goods  and  for  household  purposes  had 
its  inception  at  Washington,  and  has  found  in  that 
energetic  and  publicity-loving  young  person,  Miss  Gene^ 
vieve  Clark,  daughter  of  the  Speaker,  its  chief  pro 
moter.  Miss  Genevieve  has  her  father's  instinct  for 
politics  and  she  has  an  eye  quite  as  eager  as  that  of 
her  father  upon  the  White  House.  She  knows  that 
any  movement  that  will  win  applause  in  the  South  is 
worth  the  attention  of  Champ  Clark's  daughter;  fur- 
thermore, she  likes  to  be  at  the  head  and  front  of  things 
and  to  have  her  name  and  portrait  in  the  newspapers. 
Miss  Clark  has  gone  about  this  movement  with  cus- 
tomary thoroughness.  She  has  brought  in  as  her  aides 
Miss  Callie  Hoke  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  Miss  Lucy  Burleson,  daughter  of  the  Post- 
master-General, and  she  has  secured  the  cordial  en- 
dorsement of  President  Wilson.  She  hopes  to  achieve 
the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  twenty  millions  of 
women  crowding  to  the  dry  goods  counters  and  de- 
manding cotton  goods.  She  knows  that  the  movement 
will  yield  instant  and  approving  comment  for  herself 
and  she  hopes  it  may  redound  to  the  political  advan- 
tage of  her  distinguished  papa.  All  of  which,  wdiile 
entirely  legitimate,  is  not  without  an  element  of  humor. 


The  New  York  Primary. 
The  outcome  of  the  senatorial  election  in  New  York 
State  on  Monday  is  not  calculated  to  give  comfort  to 
the  Washington  administration.  Both  Democratic  con- 
stants are — or  have  been — "close  up"  to  the  adminis- 
tration. James  W.  Gerard  is  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  Assist- 


Not  even  the  patriotic  rapture  which  thrills  the  aver- 
age Washington  tourist  can  serve  to  make  worth  atten- 
tion the  half-completed  decoration  of  the  wall  surround- 
ing the  interior  of  the  rotunda,  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  a  series  of  painted  reproductions  of 
sculptured  figures,  colorless,  without  meaning,  and 
minus  any  claims  to  beauty  or  propriety.  It  was  the 
plan,  not  of  an  artist,  but  of  the  architect  who  con- 
structed the  dome,  and  perhaps  was  fairly  representa- 


It  does  not  escape  attention  that  despite  its  pledges 
economy  the  national  administration  is  adding  heavil; 
to  the  general  charges  of  the  government.  Noboi 
doubts  the  President's  sincere  wish  to  carry  along  the 
administration  upon  a  less  expensive  basis,  but  nobody 
observes  that  he  takes  any  practical  steps  towards  lop- 
ping off  extravagances.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  him.  He  was  and  still  is  a  novice  in  matters  of 
business.  Furthermore  his  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  tariff,  currency,  foreign  affairs,  and 
a  hundred  other  engrossing  subjects.  He  has  as- 
sumed that  his  general  counsels  for  economy  would  be 
taken  seriously  by  department  and  bureau  chiefs.  If  he 
had  had  longer  association  with  practical  affairs 
he  would  know  that  it  takes  more  than  a  few  neatly  | 
turned  phrases,  even  though  they  may  bespeak  earnest 
wishes  for  economy,  to  change  the  tendencies  of  bu- 
reau practice.  Every  bureaucrat  makes  due  genuflexion 
to  executive  suggestion.  But  when  he  comes  to  make 
up  the  estimates  for  his  own  particular  department  or 
bureau  he  screws  the  figures  up  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  Suggestions  of  economy  he  regards  as  mere 
idealism — good  to  talk  about,  but  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  system  is  wrong,  because  wdien  it  comes 
to  formulating  estimates  there  is  no  coordination  of 
purpose.  It  is  a  case  of  scramble,  and  each  little  ad- 
ministrator has  his  own  motives  for  grasping  all  that  he 
can  get.  President  Taft  undertook  to  remedy  this 
abuse  by  introducing  system  into  the  estimates  of  the 
executive  department,  but  the  work  was  not  half 
done  when  he  went  out  of  office,  and  it  has  not  be 
followed  up  since  then.  Ultimately  we  will  get  a  syi 
tern  corresponding  to  the  "Budget"  as  it  is  known 
European  countries.  But  it  will  take  time  to  do  it 
and  in  the  meantime  the  present  tremendous  scher 
of  waste  will  go  on  practically  unchecked — this  in  spil 
of  promises  old  and  new  to  hold  the  government  to  a 
lower  basis  of  expense. 


i 
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Plans  for  getting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  into 
working  shape  are  being  formulated  upon  an  elaborate 
basis.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Parker  Willis,  has  already 
the  nucleus  of  a  clerical  force,  and  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  is  organizing  his  immediate  staff. 
One  of  the  largest  departments  of  the  new  service  will 
be  under  a  title  which  may  be  described  in  the  phrase 
"Assembly  of  Information."  Then  there  is  to  be  a 
legal  department,  already  in  process  of  organization, 
and  still  another  department  in  charge  of  correspond- 
ence. It  is  estimated  that  when  the  establishment  shall 
be  gotten  into  full  going  order  it  will  comprise  a  per- 
sonnel of  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  employees.  The 
board  is  at  present  housed  inadequately  in  the  Treasury 
Building.  But  the  authorities  are  looking  about  for 
rental  quarters  until  such  time,  not  very  remote,  when 
the  board  will  require  a  building  of  its  own.  The  gov- 
ernment owns  a  suitable  site  just  opposite  the  treasury 
and  across  the  street  from  Lafayette  Square,  and  here 
will  probably  be  erected  a  stately  structure  to  serve  as  a 
general  office  for  the  board  and  its  clerical  organiza- 
tion.   Up  to  now  members  of  the  Reserve  Board  have 
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received  no  salaries.  Private  secretaries,  stenogra- 
phers, and  other  clerical  aids  are  being  carried  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Reserve  Bank  Organization  Committee.  It 
is  expected  very  shortly  that  an  assessment  will  be 
levied  upon  the  funds  pledged  by  the  reserve  banks 
to  cover  the  cost  of  preliminary  operations.  It  is 
notable  that  the  working  organization  of  the  Reserve 
Board  does  not  come  under  the  civil  service  rules,  which 
means  that  anywhere  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand persons  are  to  be  selected,  nominally  under  the 
authority  of  the  board.  If  there  could  be  assurance 
that  considerations  of  politics  would  not  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  men  the  system  would  be  commendable. 
But  it  is  felt  at  Washington  as  a  grave  danger  to  the 
ultimate  efficiency  of  the  work  that  appointments  to  and 
promotion  in  the  service  may  promote  abuses  as  they 
have  in  other  similar  departments  of  the  government 
when  free  from  the  civil  service  rules.  In  other  rela- 
tionships and  in  the  past  it  has  been  found  that  when 
executive  authority  has  entire  freedom  of  action  it  in- 
evitably turns  its  privilege  to  political  account. 


It  is  being  observed  with  interest  at  Washington 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  loving  up  to  the  Re- 
publicans. While  two  or  three  months  ago  he  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  bring  Republicans  and  Progressives 
together,  his  present  aim  seems  to  be  to  hold  them 
apart.  Apparently  his  calculation  is  to  keep  all  anti- 
Democratic  forces  in  a  ferment  of  antagonisms  to  the 
end  of  creating  a  situation  to  his  own  advantage.  It  is 
recalled  that  he  practically  said  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1908,  "You  will  take  Taft,  or 
you  will  get  me."  Now  he  says  in  effect.  "You  will 
take  me  in  1916  or  suffer  defeat."  Since  his  efforts  at 
"harmony"  in  New  York  proved  such  a  lamentable 
failure  his  energies  have  been  directed  toward  showing 
that  he  can  keep  the  Democrats  in  power  and  that  until 
the  anti-Democratic  forces  make  up  their  minds  to  com- 
bine on  him  there  is  small  hope  of  ousting  the  Democ- 
racy. Speaking  at  Washington  the  other  day  in  private 
conversation,  a  well-known  Roosevelt  follower  re- 
marked that  the  Progressives  have  no  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  representation  in  Congress,  but  that  they  are 
going  to  maintain  the  organization  "merely  to  keep 
apart  the  anti-Democratic  forces."  He  went  on:  "We 
are  in  a  position  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  Democrats  in  power.  We  can  point 
hack  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1912  and  assert  that 
the  bosses  of  the  Republican  party  are  responsible  for 
the  split,  and  hence  that  the  blame  attaches  to  them 
for  continuance  of  the  Democrats  in  power."  This  re- 
mark betrays  a  cheap  calculation.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  his  speech  (how  remarkably  he  has  recovered 
from  the  trouble  with  his  vocal  chords)  is  spieling  the 
old  spiels  of  progressivism.  In  his  Wichita  speech,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  he  delivers  everywhere,  he  advo- 
cated a  national  legislative  programme  that  "shall  con- 
sider the  interests  of  business  and  labor  without  di- 
vorcing them,"  the  creation  of  governmental  agencies  to 
deal  with  commerce  and  manufacture,  social  legislation, 
and  reform  of  political  machinery,  particularly  that 
relating  to  presidential  nomination.  More  law  and  more 
government  agencies,  more  legislative  panaceas !  It  is 
the  old  Rooseveltian  theory  that  everything  from  corns 
to  crop  failures  can  be  cured  by  making  a  new  law. 
All  this  is  what  in  vaudeville  parlance  is  called  "old 
stuff."  It  clearly  palls  upon  the  public,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  to  use  it  is  merely 
another  indication  of  his  weakening  powers.  His 
hold  upon  the  people  heretofore  has  lain  largely  in 
his  ability  to  produce  in  politics  the  new,  the  spec- 
tacular, the  unexpected.  When  he  was  in  the  White 
House  he  gave  a  new  show  every  day,  a  change  of  pro- 
gramme with  each  performance,  all  of  which  won 
vastly  more  popular  rah-rah  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible by  any  exercise  of  sober  statesmanship.  Now  he 
is  using  the  old  lines,  the  old  "business."  Manifestly 
he  has  nothing  new  to  offer. 


Editorial  Notes. 
San  Francisco  has  the  right  to  congratulate  herself 
upon  the  fact  that  despite  the  war  in  Europe  she  will 
be  able  during  the  coming  season  to  maintain  her 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  the  performers  of  for- 
mer seasons  a  few  have  been  recalled  to  military  service 
in  Europe.  But  we  are  assured  that  their  places  will 
be  supplied  and  that  the  fourth  season,  soon  to  be 
inaugurated,  promises  something  as  good  or  better  than 


those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  fact  is  notable, 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  failure  uf  several  other 
American  cities.  Even  Boston  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
carrv  on  its  customary  musical  activities. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchinson  of 
Berkeley  to  the  post  of  Commercial  Attache  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  Rio  Janeiro  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  a  comparatively  new  and  very  wholesome  departure 
in  the  practice  of  our  government  as  related  to  the  out- 
side world.  Hitherto  it  has  been  part  of  the  duty  of 
our  diplomatic  service  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
commercial  conditions  and  opportunities  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  a  duty  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  To  be  sure,  we  have  long  had 
a  more  or  less  perfunctory  attention  to  commercial  in- 
terests, but  the  work  has  not  been  regularly  done  nor 
has  it  been  done  well.  The  new  official — the  commer- 
cial attache — is  to  have  a  nominal  connection  with  the 
American  Embassy  to  the  country  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned.  He  is  to  have  such  aid  as  our  political  rep- 
resentation may  give  him.  But  he  is  to  work  under 
the  direction  of .  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  to 
make  his  reports  to  that  department.  In  short,  he  is 
to  be  a  specially  authorized,  privileged,  and  personally 
responsible  factor  in  our  foreign  representation.  We 
ought  to  get  results  worth  while  under  this  new  ar- 
rangement. It  should  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  other  countries  as  they  affect  American 
commerce.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  im- 
mediate instance  is  an  excellent  one.  He  is  a  man  of 
sound  sense,  of  experience,  of  industry.  Through  Mr. 
Hutchinson  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  certainly  be  able  to  get  information  which  has  not 
been  available  except  in  disconnected  and  uncertain 
forms  in  times  past.        

The  progress  of  the  war  brings  forth  the  usual  crop 
of  provincial  jokes  on  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names,  especially  of  those  of  eastern  Europe.  To  be 
sure,  some  of  these  names  are  really  difficult,,  and  what, 
after  all,  is  to  be  expected  of  the  newspaper  writer,  who 
finds  the  correct  pronunciation  of  his  own  language  too 
much  for  him.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
names  disappear  at  once  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  have  different  sounds  in 
different  languages.  For  example  in  the  Polish  names 
occurring  in  the  dispatches  remember  that  w  equals  our 
v,  and  that  cz  and  sz  correspond  to  our  ch  and  sh  re- 
spectively, ch  equals  kh  and  c  equals  ts.  The  rz  is  a 
combination  hard  for  English-speaking  tongues,  for  a 
slight  zh  sound  must  be  added  to  the  r.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  Polish  names  brought  to  attention  by  recent 
events  and  their  pronunciation : 

Tarnow — Tarn-off 

Rzeszow — Rzheh-shoff 

Zloczovv — Zlo-choff 

Jaslo — ifas-lo 

Grybow — Gree-boft* 

Przemysl — Przheh-misl 

Wadovice — -Vah-do-vee-tseh 


Bratkovice —  Brat-ko-vee-tseh 
Czenstochowa — 

Chen— sto-kho-va 
Czyschky — Cheesh-ky 
Kalisz— Kah-lish 
Przeworsk — Przheh-vorsk 
Lancut — Lahn-tsut 


The  shock  conveyed  by  the  news  that  the  State  of 
Kentucky  has  practically  gone  "dry"  is  subject  to  a 
mitigating  explanation.  Kentucky  has  two  kinds  of 
people,  but  it  is  permitted  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  have  only  one  kind  of  law ;  and  so, 
along  with  certain  other  Southern  states,  it  follows  a 
historic  precedent  by  adjusting  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  "nigger."  In  Kentucky  prohibition  is  not  intended 
to  prohibit — so  far  as  white  men  are  concerned. 
It  is  strictly  a  Jim  Crow  proposition — for  persons  of 
color  only.  It  would  be  rank  treason  to  suggest  that 
any  white  man  should  be  bound  by  a  law  restricting 
sovereign  individual  liberty  in  the  matter  of  stimulants, 
in  Kentucky  of  all  places. 

■■» 

Virginia  produced  all  the  American  output  of  rutile 
in  1913.  A  large  part  of  the  rutile  produced  in  1913 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  titanium  carbide  elec- 
trodes for  arc  lamps.  A  part  of  the  ilmenite  found  in 
the  deposits  and  separated  by  means  of  a  magnetic 
seperator  has  been  sold  for  use  in  making  electrodes  for 
electric  lights,  and  the  experiments  with  the  electric 
furnace  point  to  the  possible  use  of  ilmenite  in  the 
direct  production  of  tool  steel. 

^»m    

During  1904  and  1905  the  United  States  led  the  world 
in  the  production  of  quicksilver,  but  from  1906  to  date 
the  leading  producer  has  been  Spain,  whose  great  cin- 
nabar deposits  of  Almaden,  the  output  of  which  has 
been  controlled  by  the  Rothschilds  and  marketed  chiefly 
in  London,  have  proved  very  rich. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  comes  unofficial  news  from  Lon- 
don and  from  Paris  that  General  von  Kluck's  forces  on  the 
German  right  flank  have  been  turned  and  are  in  rapid  retreat 
to  avoid  envelopment.  The  London  censor  allows  the  news 
to  pass  while  refusing  responsibility  for  its  accuracy.  Then 
come  the  regular  official  reports  of  a  situation  that  is  "ma- 
terially unchanged,"  of  German  attacks  "repulsed,"  and  of 
a  position  that  continues  to  be  "satisfactory."  What  are 
we   to   think  ?  

The  story  may  be  a  canard,  but  it  contains  no  improba- 
bilities. It  seems  to  be  true.  A  week  ago  we  were  warned 
by  the  British  authorities  that  it  would  issue  no  news  less 
than  five  days  old.  Probably  most  of  the  news  that  we 
have  been  getting  was  five  days  old  on  receipt.  During  the 
last  few  days  there  have  been  many  reports  from  London 
and  Bordeaux  of  exultation  in  military  circles.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  the  lines  of  the  two  armies  were  extending  them- 
selves rapidly  to  the  north,  thus  executing  a  movement  that 
may  be  compared  with  two  ships  racing  on  parallel  lines, 
each  trying  to  get  ahead  and  to  cross  the  other's  bow.  Last 
Friday  we  were  told  that  the  Allies  had  advanced  ten  miles 
on  their  left  and  that  this  had  brought  them  to  Peronne,  due 
north  of  Noyon.  But  the  Franco-British  northward  move- 
ment, while  satisfactory  in  itself,  was  in  no  way  conclusive 
unless  it  should  become  also  an  easterly  movement  and  so 
threaten  the  German  communications  running  from  Mons  in 
Belgium  to  St.  Quentin.  A  movement  that  was  northerly 
only  and  not  eastward  would  be  a  mere  extension  of  the  lines 
and  therefore  inconclusive.  A  swerve  eastward  would  mean 
an  instant  threat  to  the  communications,  and  if  it  could  be 
maintained  there  would  be  nothing  for  Von  Kluck  to  do  but 
to  retreat.  If  the  French  could  take  St.  Quentin,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  their  last  position,  or  Cambrai,  it  would  be  all  up 
with  Von   Kluck.     But  have  they  done  so? 


If  the  news  should  be  true  the  whole  German  army  will  be 
in  a  bad  position.  It  would  have  to  leave  its  present  lines 
and  either  take  up  new  lines  still  closer  to  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier or  hurry  back  into  Germany  through  Luxemburg.  Prob- 
ably it  would  choose  the  latter  course,  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  war.  French  soil  would  be  clear 
of  enemies  and  plans  for  the  counter  invasion  of  Germany 
would  then  be  in  order.  But  there  is  no  need  to  look  too  far 
into  a  very  misty   future.     

There  seems  to  have  been  heavy  fighting  in  the  centre  near 
Rheims,  due  to  the  intention  of  the  Germans  to  pierce  the 
Allies'  lines.  Here  the  Allies  have  been  mainly  on  the  de- 
fensive and  probably  quite  willing  to  remain  so  until  the 
northern  issue  has  been  decided.  As  has  been  said,  if 
Von  Kluck's  army  should  be  flanked  the  German  centre 
must  give  way  at  once,  and  probably  the  whole  German 
army  would  then  retreat  through  Luxemburg.  The  rival 
positions  in  the  centre  seem  to  be  alike  impregnable, 
although  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  time  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  and  against  the  invaders,  who  are  on  foreign  soil 
and  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  always  with  the  fear 
that  the  hand  will  be  cut  off.  The  Germans  make  very  deep 
entrenchments  with  undercuts  that  protect  them  from  fire. 
They  are  liberal  in  the  use  of  barbed  wire  entanglements,  a 
terrible  obstacle  to  charging  troops.  They  are  practically  safe 
until  they  emerge  from  their  entrenchments  to  attack,  which 
they  seem  always  to  do  in  solid  formation  and  at  enormous 
cost  of  life.  Unless  they  are  presently  successful  in  these 
attacks  and  so  cut  the  Allied  lines  in  two  they  must  them- 
selves fall  back,  whereas  the  French  here  are  doing  all  that 
they  need  do  in  holding  their  own.  This  explains  the  fury 
of  the  German  assault,  since  a  speedy  success  is  the  only 
alternative  to  a  speedy  retirement.  When  some  final  and  vital, 
news  is  eventually  received  it  will  be  found  to  come  from 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Quentin,  and  it  will 
have  to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  German  right  wing  and  its 
efforts  to  prevent  envelopment.  If  the  present  news  should 
be  confirmed  it  will  be  both  final  and  vital. 


A  current  report  speaks  of  an  apparent  massing  of  the 
Zeppelins  in  Germany,  and  although  we  have  so  far  heard 
little  of  these  giant  structures  we  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Whenever  Zeppelins  are  mentioned  it 
is  always  in  connection  with  some  German  offensive,  in  ap- 
parent forgetfulness  that  the  Allies  have  very  many  more 
dirigibles  than  the  Germans.  If  we  have  heard  little  of  the 
German  dirigibles  we  have  heard  still  less  of  those  of  their 
foes.  Indeed  they  have  hardly  been  mentioned.  Somewhere 
these  mighty  air  navies  are  in  waiting,  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  will  be  pitted  against  each  other.  Now  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  Germans  can  use  their  air  fleet.  They 
can  attack  the  British  navy  or  they  can  attack  London.  In 
either  case  the  operation  is  far  more  difficult  than  may  seem 
at  first  glance.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  fleet  of  Zeppelins  is 
directed  against  London.  The  defense  would  rely  upon  their 
own  dirigibles,  upon  artillery  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  upon  their  aeroplanes.  A  fight  between 
dirigibles  in  daylight  would  be  upon  equal  terms,  and  there- 
fore we  can  ignore  it.  Now  the  only  way  in  which  a  diri- 
gible can  avoid  the  attack  of  an  aeroplane,  a  very  deadly 
attack,  is  by  rising  to  such  a  height  that  the  aeroplane  can 
not  follow  it.  Remember  that  the  dirigible  can  be  warmed 
and  made  comfortable,  whereas  the  enemy  of  the  aviator  at 
a  great  height  is  cold.  Rut  a  dirigible  at  a  great  height  is 
nearly  harmless,  and  it  is  only  at  a  great  height  that  it  could 
escape  the  artillery  or  the  aeroplane.  An  aviation  ofTie 
cently  operating  in  Belgium  is  reported  as  saying  th 
nearly  impossible   to   hit,   or   even    to   sec,   a   target 
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height.  "At  a  height  of  1000  feet,"  he  says,  "the  hangars  at 
Aldershot  seemed  about  the  size  of  one's  finger  nail.  At  2000 
feet  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  a  body  of  khaki-clad 
troops  against  the  ordinary  earth  background.  Only  by  the 
merest  chance  could  a  bomb  hit  the  target  aimed  ai.  . 
Our  reports  from  Belgium  are  that  in  broken,  wooded,  hilly 
country  an  airman  is  quite  unable  to  distinguish  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  numbers  or  disposition  of  the  troops  beneath  him. 
He  might  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  what  was  going 
on  upon  a  plain  beneath  him.  Such  reports  have  been  of 
great  value  to  us,  but  they  must  be  supplemented  by  feeling 
out  the  country  by  cavalry  scouts."  It  sounds  quite  easy  to 
drop  bombs  from  a  dirigible,  and  so  it  is,  but  to  hit  anything 
worth  hitting  is  quite  another  matter.  Quite  a  number  of 
bombs  have  been  dropped  upon  Paris  with  the  net  result  that 
a  few  buildings  have  been  damaged  and  one  man  killed. 
They  have  failed  even  of  their  moral  effect,  since  we  are  told 
that  the  Place  de  l'Opera  was  daily  filled  with  a  curious  but 
quite  unafraid  crowd  on  the  watch  for  the  novel  sight.  Bombs 
dropped  promiscuously  over  London  would  do  very  little 
damage,  and  they  would  be  quite  incomparable  with  the 
terrors  of  the  ordinary*  bombardments  that  have  been  en- 
dured by  many  and  many  a  city  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
people  of  Strasburg  and  Paris  in  the  last  war  hardly  noticed 
the  incessant  falling  of  bombs  after  the  first  few  days.  Any- 
thing that  Zeppelins  could  do  would  be  mere  child's  play  com- 
pared with  the  bombardment  from  siege  artillery. 


I 


actual  total.  It  looks  as  though  the  truth  were  too  terrible 
to  be  disclosed,  but  in  that  case  it  would  seem  better  to  keep 
silent. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Xor  would  it  be  easy  to  drop  bombs  on  a  warship.  It  would 
make  a  very*  tiny  target  at  a  great  height,  and  at  a  low  ele- 
vation the  dirigible  would  itself  be  a  target  for  artillery  and 
aeroplanes.  A  dark  night  would  of  course  give  some  advan- 
tage to  a  Zeppelin,  but  it  would  be  correspondingly  hard  to 
find  its  moving  enemy  on  the  water.  A  large  number  of 
Zeppelins  making  a  united  attack  upon  a  fleet  of  warships 
might  easily  do  some  damage,  but  the  fight  would  not  be  on 
very  unequal  terms,  since  the  warships  would  begin  to  fire 
at  long  range,  whereas  the  dirigible  must  be  exactly  overhead 
before  it  could  operate.  A  single  rifle  bullet  might  disable 
a  dirigible.  Of  course  speculation  as  to  what  dirigibles  can 
do  is  largely  guesswork,  but  those  who  know  most  of  them 
seem  least  afraid  of  them. 


The  true  value  of  fortresses  will  probably  be  discussed  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  seems  evident  that  any  fortress  can 
be  taken  if  the  attacking  guns  are  big  enough  and  able  to 
keep  at  their  work  undisturbed.  But  a  fortress  is  very  hard 
to  take  if  it  can  keep  in  any  way  in  touch  with  a  supporting 
army,  and  in  this  case  the  fortress  and  the  army  can  be 
of  immeasurable  value  to  each  other.  Verdun  is  still  un- 
taken.  and  will  probably  be  safe  so  long  as  the  French  army 
is  in  its  vicinity,  and  this  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks.  Liege 
and  Xamur  were  taken  only  after  they  were  completely  in- 
vested. Longwy  held  out  for  three  weeks  and  Maubeuge  for 
two  weeks,  after  they  were  completely  surrounded,  but  prob- 
ably the}-  would  be  holding  out  still  if  the  French  forces 
were  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  and  able  to  effect  diversions 
and  to  give  insecurity  to  the  heavy  artillery-  Antwerp  pro- 
fesses to  feel  itself  quite  safe  without  any  army  to  sustain 
it,  or  none  of  any  size,  but  then  the  heavy  German  guns  are 
away  down  in  the  south,  where  they  are  probably  more 
nuisance  than  they  are  worth  on  account  of  the  mud.  More- 
over, Antwerp  can  protect  itself  by  opening  the  dykes  and 
flooding  the  country.  If  the  Germans  should  retire  to  their 
own  soil  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  follow  them  be- 
cause they  will  then  have  their  own  fortresses  to  furnish 
extremities   to  their  lines. 


What  will  be  the  effect  of  winter  on  the  armies?  It  will 
have  a  very  unpleasant  effect,  but  that  it  will  put  a  temporary 
end  to  hostilities  is  not  likely.  The  Russians  are  making 
preparations  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  they  know  exactly 
what  winter  campaigns  mean.  They  have  never  yet  stopped 
fighting  because  of  cold.  The  French  government  is  making 
requisitions  for  warm  clothing  for  its  men,  and  the  British 
authorities  are  buying  blankets  in  vast  numbers.  Russia  is 
said  to  have  promised  herself  to  enter  Berlin  by  January  1, 
and  while  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  either  Berlin  or 
Paris  will  be  entered  by  any  except  their  own  armies,  the 
announcement  shows  that  winter  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  such  forward  movements  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. Three  or  four  months  of  inactive  quiescence  would 
certainly  be  nearly  unbearable.  Our  nerves  can  stand  a  great 
deal,  but  not  that.  

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  our  peace  of  mind  that  we 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  casualties.  Some  more  or 
less  competent  guesses  place  the  total  losses  of  this  last 
battle,  which  is  still  raging,  at  180,000  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  French  have  not  issued  any  casualty  lists, 
contenting  themselves  with  answering  individual  inquiries  for 
friends  and  relatives.  The  British  have  given  out  no  sta- 
tistics for  some  weeks,  but  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  battle  they  were  said  to  have  lost  over  1100  officers, 
which  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  rank  and  file.  Probably 
they  do  not  dare  to  state  the  facts.  The  German  gov- 
ernment has  made  certain  stattments  from  time  to  time. 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  credible.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  been  told  again  and  again  that  the  prisoners 
in  Germany  amount  to  250,000  men.  Now  comes  a  message 
froi  i  Berlin  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities  have  discovered 
figures  to  be  '*erroncous"  and  that  the  actual  number 
of  prisoners  in  their  hands  is  50,000,  and  that  30,000  of 
tl  se  arc  Russians.  About  a  week  ago  the  German  casualty 
ed  a  loss  of  45,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ng,  and  only  about  10,000  killed.  Now  we  have  a  statement 
110,000   men.   which   is  probably   much    less   than    half   the 


Even-  one  is  accusing  every-  one  else  of  using  dum  dum 
bullets.  A  dum  dum  bullet  is  a  bullet  with  a  cross  cut  deeply 
into  its  point,  and  the  effect  of  this  cut  is  to  make  it  spread 
or  mushroom  as  it  enters  the  body  or  strikes  a  bone,  with  a 
correspondingly  terrible  wound  as  a  result.  Such  a  bullet  as 
this  makes  a  hole  at  the  point  of  entry  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil,  but  on  its  exit  leaves  a  hole  that  would  contain 
a  man's  fist.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  soldiers  themselves 
could  make  these  cuts  with  their  knives  or  bayonets,  and 
they  could  do  this  easily  enough  with  the  old-fashioned  lead 
bullets,  but  they  can  not  do  it  now,  when  bullets  are  cased  in 
nickel  steel.  If  dum  dum  bullets  are  used  at  all  they  must  be 
made  at  the  factories,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  more  about 
this.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  two  countries  objecting  to 
the  abolition  of  the  dum  dura  were  America  and  England, 
and  they  objected  on  the  ground  that  they  had  to  fight  with 
savages  and  that  nothing  but  a  tremendous  concussion  would 
stop  a  savage  rush  or  charge.  The  white  man  has  nerves 
and  will  stop  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  he  is  hit,  but  the 
savage  has  no  nerves,  and  he  must  be  practically  poleaxed 
before  he  falls.  A  dum  dum  bullet  will  stop  a  charging  bull 
when  the  ordinary  military  projectile  will  have  no  instant  effect 
upon  him.  But  actually  there  is  no  evidence  that  dum  dum 
bullets  have  been  used  by  any  one.  For  the  most  part  the  testi- 
mony is  to  the  effect  that  the  wounds  examined  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  anything  else.  But  they  could,  quite  easily. 
When  a  bullet  leaves  a  rifle  the  butt  revolves  in  a  small  circle 
while  the  point  remains  steady.  As  it  begins  to  lose  its  ve- 
locity the  point  revolves  while  th3  butt  remains  steady.  Now 
if  the  wound  is  inflicted  at  either  of  these  two  velocities  the 
wound  will  be  a  bad  one  and  it  may  resemble  the  dum  dum 
wound.  But  there  is  another  factor.  If  the  modern  bullet 
strikes  some  slight  obstruction  while  it  is  at  low  velocity*,  even 
a  twig  or  a  button,  it  may  begin  to  turn  over  and  over 
lengthwise,  and  it  will  then  inflict  a  very  ghastly  wound. 
The  German  authorities  say  that  they  have  found  dum  dum 
bullets  in  their  original  and  unopened  packages,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  some  investigation  of  this  at  the  proper  time. 
It  may  also  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  military  ob- 
jections to  the  dum  dum  are  not  at  all  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
manity. To  sanction  the  bomb-throwing  aeroplane  and  to  for- 
bid the  dum  dum  would  indeed  be  absurd.  Xo,  the  objection 
to  the  dum  dum  is  on  quite  other  ground.  The  soldier  who 
is  struck  with  a  mushroom  bullet  is  probably  killed  on  the 
spot  and  gives  no  further  trouble.  But  the  soldier  who  is 
less  seriously  hurt  must  be  carried  to  the  rear,  which  will 
take  two  or  three  men  away  from  the  firing  line,  and  he  will 
then  form  part  of  the  impedimenta  and  be  a  nuisance.  Com- 
manders would  therefore  rather  wound  their  enemies  than 
kill  them,  since  they  regard  their  wounded  enemies  as  assets 
in  the  way  of  hampered  movements  and  embarrassed  trans- 
portation.   

The  sinking  of  three  British  cruisers  by  a  submarine  is  an 
event  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  no  way  to  be  minimized 
by  the  fact  that  the  cruisers  were  obsolete.  If  they  had  been 
dreadnoughts  their  fate  would  have  been  the  same.  The 
French  and  the  British  have  great  fleets  of  submarines,  and 
it  was  a  British  submarine  that  recently  went  into  the  Elbe, 
but  was  unable  to  do  any  damage  because  the  war  vessels 
were  protected  by  merchant  ships  and  also  by  steel  netting. 
But  the  British  ships  are  in  the  open  sea,  and  the  steel 
netting  can  not  be  used  by  a  moving  vessel.  Xaval  experts 
say  that  the  look-out  must  have  been  bad  on  the  cruisers, 
since  a  submarine  creates  a  discernible  motion  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  we  may  now  wonder  if  the  British 
naval  men  will  be  moved  to  make  reprisals.  If  they  are 
wise  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  That  there  is  no 
great  sea  fight  is  of  course  disappointing,  but  then  war  is  not 
intended  to  furnish  sensational  diversions,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man navy  should  thus  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  compara- 
tive innocuous  desuetude  is  no  small  matter  and  is  probably 
better  for  the  Allies  than  the  risks  of  a  sea  fight.  At  the 
same  time  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  German  submarines 
should  not  repeat  the  performance  at  some  future  time. 
There  are  no  braver  sailors  in  the  world,  and  even  if  the 
chances  of  death  were  a  hundred  times  greater  there  w-ould 
be  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  such  a  mission.  All  that  the 
British  ships  can  do.  or  ought  to  do,  is  to  be  more  careful 
and  to  leave  no  precaution  unused. 


The  Turcos  seem  to  have  been  distinguishing  themselves  on 
the  French  side,  as  was  expected  of  them.  The  Turcos  for  the 
most  part  are  pure  blood  Arabs,  to  whom  fighting  is  the 
breath  of  life,  and  since  they  are  Mohammedans  they  are 
not  afraid  to  die.  They  are  practically  vegetarians,  they  can 
cany-  a  load  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  think  nothing  of  it, 
and  they  rarely  miss  their  aim.  The  Turcos  usually  go  into 
action  laughing,  and  men  who  can  laugh  as  well  as  pray — 
and  the  Turco  will  lay  aside  his  rifle  at  prayer  time — are 
not  pleasant  enemies.  Sidney  Corvn. 


Since  July,  1913,  out  of  every  100  carloads  of  cereals 
used  by  Polish  millers  only  one  or  two  are  of  local 
growth.  In  one  city  of  Kalisz,  on  the  Russo-German 
frontier,  about  100  carloads  of  German  cereals  are 
milled  daily.  Large  flour  mills  provided  with  the 
newest  technical  improvements  were  established  there 
recently  by  Germans. 

^»m 

The  kangaroo,  which  is  noted  for  its  enormous  ap- 
petite, is  said  to  be  able  to  eat  as  much  grass  as  six 
sheep. 


Miss  Mabel  Lee,  the  recent  winner -of  the  first  prize 
for  oratory  at  the  tenth  annual  conference  of  Chinese 
students   at   Amherst,   Massachusetts,   is   the   first   girl 
who  has  thus  been  distinguished.     She  is  a  junior  at    I 
Barnard  College,  New  York  City. 

General  Ivanov,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  as 
an  army  commander  in  Galicia,  commanded  the  famous 
Third  Siberian  Corps,  which  General  Kuropatkin  flung 
too  late  against  Nogi  at  Mukden.  He  also  came 
through  that  war  with  a  good  reputation  as  a  fighter 
and  a  leader. 

Li  Ching-mai,  a  son  of  the  late  Chinese  grand  coun- 
cillor, Li  Hung-chang,  is  now  serving  in  the  German 
;  army  at  Tingtau  as  a  servant.  Li,  who  has  been  living 
i  in  the  German  colony,  was  naturalized  as  a  German 
subject  after  the  revolution  in  1911.  He  is  among  those 
required  by  the  mobilization  order  to  serve  in  the  army, 
but  as  he  is  not  accustomed  to  carry  a  rifle,  he  is  made 
a  servant. 

General  von  Heeringen,  on  whom  the  Kaiser  has 
conferred  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  First  Class,  is  Ger- 
many's former  war  minister.  He  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  detachment  in  the  Yosges  territory.  Before  be- 
coming war  minister  General  von  Heeringen  com- 
manded the  Second  Army  Corps  in  Stettin.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  As  the  Iron 
Cross  is  entirely  and  distinctly  a  military  decoration, 
it  has  not  been  conferred  on  any  one  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hos- 
tilities in  Europe. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Francis  E.  Clark,  president 
of  the  International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
who  recently  celebrated  his  sixty-third  birthday, 
founded  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  1881,  when 
he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Portland, 
Maine.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  organization.  In 
this  service  he  has  traveled  825,000  miles,  gaining  the 
credit  of  being  the  world's  most  widely  traveled  man. 
Through  his  efforts  there  are  now  more  than  80,000 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  in  the  world  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  over  4,000,000. 

General   Sir   Horace   Smith-Dorrien,   who   has   been 

praised  by  Sir  John  French,   who   credited   him   with 

having  saved  the  left  wing  of  Sir  John's  command  on 

August  26,  came  out  of  the  Boer  war  with  greatly  in- 

;  creased   prestige   and   reputation.      Prior    to    that    he 

;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Zulu  war.  receiving  the 

Yictoria  Cross  and  a  medal  with  the  Khedive's  star. 

He  also  went  through  the  Soudan  campaign,  receiving 

medals   and  promotions.     He   was   born   in    1858  and 

entered  the  Sherwood  Foresters  (Derby  Regiment)  in 

1S76.     From  1907  to  1912  he  was  commander-in-chief 

at   Aldershot,   and   two   years   ago    was   made    a    full 

'  general. 

General  Horatio  Gates  Gibson,  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  West  Point,  left  the  Academy  in  1847,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  for  service  in  the  Mexican  war. 
j  Returning  to  this  country-  he  was  ordered  to  California, 
1  and  came  to  San  Francisco  around  Cape  Horn  in  1S49. 
L'ntil  1S61  he  served  against  the  Indians,  making  many 
treaties.  When  the  survey  for  the  overland  railroad 
began  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  es- 
corting government  surveyors  in  the  West.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  reported  for  duty  in 
Washington.  He  served  throughout  the  struggle,  tak- 
ing part  in  many  battles,  and  was  breveted  four  times 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service"  in  action. 

Cardinal  Domenico  Ferrata.  the  newly  appointed 
papal  secretary,  has  had  a  diplomatic  influence  of  un- 
usual importance.  For  six  years  he  was  papal  nuncio 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  a  successful  and  important 
figure.  He  represented  the  papacy  also  in  turn  at 
Berne  and  at  Brussels,  putting  an  end  to  the  dissensions 
which  until  then  had  embittered  the  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Switzerland  and 
in  Belgium.  The  new  secretary  is  sixty-seven  years 
old.  He  was  the  papal  legate  to  the  World's  Eucha- 
ristic  Congress  on  the  Island  of  Malta  in  April,  1913, 
and  on  his  return  gave  Pius  X  an  extensive  account 
of  it.  The  cardinal  was  born  at  Montefiascono,  diocese 
of  Gradoli,  and  was  created  and  proclaimed  cardinal 
June  22,  1896. 

Field  Marshal  Baron  Colmar  von  der  Goltz,  re- 
garded as  the  controlling  genius  of  Germany's  war  ma- 
chine, and  known  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  army 
leaders  in  the  world,  was  a. pupil  of  Yon  Moltke.  It 
is  said  he  has  specialized  for  forty  years  on  Germany's 
plan  of  campaign  in  event  of  war  with  Russia.  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  is  now  turned  seventy.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war  against  Denmark 
in  1S64  and  of  the  Prussian  campaign  against  Austria 
in  1866.  while  throughout  the  war  of  1870  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Ger- 
man army  for  forty-seven  years,  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Czar  Alexander  II  throughout  the  war  against 
Turkey  in  1877,  and  when,  after  that  conflict,  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  applied  to  old  Emperor  William  for  an 
officer  to  direct  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Baron  von  der  Goltz  was  nominated  for  the  post  at 
the  pressing  instance  of  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke. 


October  3,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  STORY  OF  A  COUPE. 


Also  of  M.  de  Merisi  and  the  Charming  Widow. 


Every  one  in  Paris  knows  Darley,  the  livery-stable 
keeper.  His  establishment  is  now  half  a  century  old, 
and  he  furnishes  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  with  all  the 
carriages  they  hire.  Many  of  the  upper  ten  have  their 
homes  in  the  country,  and  never  take  their  horses  to 
Paris.  Therefore  Monsieur  de  Merisi,  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  went  to  see  Darley  to  engage  a  coupe. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  the  following  dialogue 
began : 

"Well,  Darley,  I  want  a  handsome  coupe,  with  one 
horse;  how  much  will  it  be?"' 

"What  will  the  amount  of  work  be,  sir?" 

"Oh,  not  very  much.  I  never  want  it  before  five  in 
the  afternoon.  I  pay  a  few  visits,  and  take  a  drive  in 
the  park.  In  the  evenings,  I  want  it  to  take  me  to  the 
theatre,  or  home  from  the  club." 

Darley  reflectively  scratched  his  head. 

"Well,  how  much  a  month  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"Hum — let  me  see.  For  a  new  coupe  and  a  good 
horse  in  May,  the  busiest  month — seven  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  is  cheap." 

"What !  from  five  o'clock  to  midnight  or  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning?" 

"You  must  remember  that  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  I  can't  use  either  the  coupe  or  the  horse." 

"Well,  let  us  say  seven  hundred  francs;  that's  hand- 
some pay  for  so  little  work." 

"All  right,"  grumbled  Darley.  "Same  place,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'll  send  it  around  tomorrow." 

An  hour  later  Darley  received,  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, another  important  customer,  Madame  de  Belroy. 

"Well,  madame,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  Carriage, 
eh?  Well,  let  me  recommend  a  landau — in  that 
madame's  toilet  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage." 

"No,  sir;  as  you  see,  I  am  yet  in  mourning,  and 
came  to  Paris  only  to  settle  some  affairs." 

"But  madame  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  in  a 
coupe  her  beauty " 

"No,  Monsieur  Darley,  I  am  a  widow,  and  I  live  re- 
tired. I  want  a  carriage  only  for  my  shopping  and 
such  things ;  a  coupe  will  do  me — a  simple  coupe  with 
one  horse,  elegantly  lined,  but  dark.  How  much  will  it 
be  per  month?" 

"That  depends  upon  the  work." 

"Oh,  it  will  not  be  much.  At  nine  o'clock  I  drive  to 
mass;  after  breakfast  I  shall  have  calls  to  make  and 
shopping  to  do;  at  three  o'clock  I  shall  drive  home. 
That  is  all,  for  I  never  go  out  in  the  evening." 

"Well,  madame,  during  May,  our  busiest  month,  the 
price  is  seven  hundred  francs  a  month." 

"Too  much,  I  think.  It  seems  to  me  that  six  hundred 
francs " 

"Come,  madame.  I  have  just  what  will  suit  you; 
something  very  elegant,  but  quiet;  lined  with  silk " 

"You  tempt  me.  Well,  be  it  so.  Send  it  around  to- 
morrow morning." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Monsieur  de  Merisi  and 
Madame  de  Belroy  had  the  same  coupe  by  the  month. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  gentleman  found  this  out  very  soon.  One  day  he 
saw  in  one  of  the  coupe  pockets  a  note-book,  with  gray 
enameled  cover  and  gold  border,  in  which  were  several 
cards.  On  the  back  of  some  of  these  were  memo- 
randa, such  as  calls  to  be  made,  impressions,  reflec- 
tions, etc.     He  examined  a  card,  and  read  on  one  side: 


Madame  de  Belroy. 


On  the  other  side,   in  a  delicate  handwriting,   were 
these  penciled  lines: 


After   mass   to    the   Sisters. 

Then   to  the  Mission   for  the  Poor. 

At  half-past  twelve,  my  lawyer. 

Then   to   the   cemetery. 

Then   to  St.   Thomas  Church. 

At  two  o'clock,  see  grandmamma. 

At  three  o'clock,  Julius. 

Now  I  feel  that  he  is  mine. 


The  coupe  stopped  at  the  club. 

"She  must  be  a  saint,"  thought  Merisi;  "but  who  the 
deuce  is  this  Julius?" 

He  replaced  the  note-book  where  he  had  found  it, 
and.  alighting,  said  to  the  coachman : 

"Some  one  left  a  note-book  in  the  coupe.  Conse- 
quently, some  one  must  have  used  it." 

The  coachman's  confusion  showed  Merisi  that  he 
was  not  mistaken.  The  name  of  Madame  de  Belroy 
was  not  unknown  to  him,  but  he  had  lived  so  long 
away  from  Paris  that  he  couldn't  remember  who  she 
was.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  club-room  he 
sought  for  information. 

"De  Bassino,"  said  he,  "do  you  know  a  Madame  de 
Belroy?" 

"Yes,"   replied  that   gentleman,   "she   that   was   little 


De  St.  Saone.     Poor  Belroy  died  last  year,  and  she  is 
plunged  in  grief.     It  was  a  great  loss." 

"Who?     Belroy?" 

"Xo,  his  wife,  who  is  charming,  but  always  invisible. 
Society  sees  her  no  more." 

Merisi  now  waited  anxiously  for  another  find  in  the 
coupe.  But,  alas !  for  a  whole  week  neither  note-book 
nor  anything  else  was  forgotten.  But  the  little  "saint," 
who  spent  her  time  so  piously,  occupied  his  mind  in- 
cessantly.    So  he  said  one  evening  to  the  coachman : 

"I  have  discovered  that  my  coupe  is  also  used  by  a 
Madame  de  Belroy.  Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  sure.  Now, 
I  am  curious  to  see  this  lady.  Tell  me  where  I  might 
do  so." 

"Well,  sir,  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  I  take  her 
to  mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe." 

Next  morning  Monsieur  de  Merisi  was  punctual,  and  , 
saw  his  saint  at  her  devotions.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
never  before  had  he  seen  such  a  lovely  face.  She  was 
still  in  mourning.  She  wore  a  small  bonnet  of  black 
tulle,  which  framed  her  lovely  blonde  hair;  a  long  veil 
of  black  gauze  hung  down  on  the  train  of  her  dress, 
which  was  of  dead-black  silk,  trimmed  with  black 
surah.  In  her  black-gloved  hands  were  a  missal  full 
of  saints'  pictures  and  illuminated  texts. 

Merisi  paid  little  attention  to  the  mass.  "Ah," 
thought  he,  "if  I  had  known  there  was  on  earth  such 
a  woman — beautiful,  young,  modest,  and  shunning  so- 
ciety, oh !  I  would  have  adored  her.  How  gracefully 
she  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  She  is  a  little  saint. 
But  that  Julius — who  the  deuce  can  he  be?" 

From  this  moment  Monsieur  de  Merisi  hung  upon 
her  steps.  He  saw  her  every  morning  at  the  church  of 
St.  Philippe,  and  followed  her  coupe  in  another  one. 
Her  route  was  nearly  always  the  same :  To  her  grand- 
mother's, to  the  parish  priest's,  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  to  her  lawyer's  office,  and  a  long  stay  at  a 
house  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

At  last  De  Merisi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  fool.  He  was  occupied  with  Madame  de  Belroy 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  neglected  for  her  sake  the 
affairs  for  which  he  had  come  to  Paris.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  be  done — to  ask  permission  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  to  pay  his  addresses.  His  state  of 
mind  was  becoming  intolerable.  So  one  day,  at  the 
club,  he  said  to  Monsieur  Villeperte,  who  was  nick- 
named the  "elite  directory" : 

"Do  you  know  the  Belroy  family,  Villeperte?" 

"Very  well,  indeed;  but  there's  not  many  left — only 
the  grandmother  and  her  daughter-in-law." 

"Could  you  present  me?" 

"Hum — not  easily;  the  grandmother  is  eighty  years 
old;  the  young  widow  is  nearly  always  in  the  country, 
and  lives  very  retired  since  the  death  of  her  husband." 

"Come,  now — as  a  great  favor  to  me." 

"Well,  I'll  see." 

"But  at  once,  because  I'm  going  away." 

"Well,  I'll  go  tomorrow  and  see  the  grandmother." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  young  widow,  too?" 

"Known  her  ever  since  she  was  born,  my  dear  boy; 
a  handsome,  distinguished,  and  gracfeul  woman." 

"And  she  is — hum — hum — never  been  any  scandal 
about  her,  has  there?" 

Villeperte  arose  with  such  precipitation  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  roared.  "Madame  de  Bel- 
roy!    Why,  not  a  whisper  has  ever  been  heard " 

Outwardly  discomfited,  but  inwardly  rejoicing.  Merisi 
abased  himself  before  his  indignant  friend,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  making  his  peace. 

The  next  morning  he  again  followed  the  charming 
widow,  who  spent  her  time  as  usual.  The  stay  which 
she  made  at  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  however,  seemed 
to  him  a  little  longer  than  usual.  And  it  seemed  to 
him  when  she  came  out  that  her  toilet  was  a  little  dis- 
arranged. Her  hair  was  disheveled,  her  hat  awry,  and 
her  collar  rumpled.  But  after  some  moments  of  jeal- 
ous rage  the  answer  of  Monsieur  de  Villeperte  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  quickly  repented  himself  of  his  dis- 
trust. 

The  grandmother  had  been  very  amiable,  and  had 
given  Monsieur  de  Villeperte  permission  to  present  his 
friend.  This  was  soon  done,  and  Monsieur  de  Merisi 
fell  deeper  in  love  than  before,  if  it  were  possible.  The 
old  lady  befriended  him,  too.  He  was  her  partner  at 
the  card-table,  and  used  to  read  to  her  the  newspapers 
and  the  newest  novels.  He  was  a  clever  fellow,  was 
De   Merisi. 

But  he  was  a  suspicious  fellow,  too.  and  he  had  re- 
tained the  coupe,  hoping  again  to  find  the  note-book 
which  had  so  deeply  interested  him.  "Julius"  stuck  in 
his  memory.  But  his  researches  were  far  from  being 
successful.  Being  more  and  more  captivated  by 
Madame  de  Belroy.  he  at  last  dared  to  declare  his  in- 
tention, and  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  grand- 
i  mother.  Madame  de  Belroy  did  not  say  "No" ;  and 
so  the  engagement  began. 

One  day  De  Merisi   leaped  into  his  coupe  to  make 
a  purchase  required  by  his  new  situation — an  engage- 
ment ring,  of  fabulous  value  and  exquisite  taste.     In- 
|  stinctively   he   looked   into   the   carriage   pocket.     The 
j  gray  note-book  was  there.     He  opened  it.     The  memo- 
randa had  changed  very  little : 

The  lawyer's ;  the  priest's  ;  the  milliner's :  flowers ;  bring 
Julius  his  shako.  . 

A  shako !  Not  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Belroy 
family  was  in  the  army;  what  could  it  mean?     With 


feverish    haste   he    turned   the   card   over.      Alas !    he 
found  too  easily  its  meaning: 

He  looks  adorable  with  his  new  shako.  How  silly  I  am  ! 
He  would  not  leave  my  room  last  night,  and  I  pretended  to  be 
angry.     He  slept  in  my  arms. 

Tingling  with  jealous  rage  and  shame,  Merisi  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  him  immediately  to  Madame 
de  Belroy's  house.  She  was  waiting  for  him  at  her 
window. 

"Why,  how  funny!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  are  in 
my  coupe!  How  did  it  happen,  and  what  does  it 
mean?" 

Merisi  was  deadly  pale,  so  angered  was  he.  He 
choked  with  rage  as  he  endeavored  to  find  words  to 
upbraid  her. 

Suddenly  an  unexpected  visitor  made  his  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  Iitle  boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  adorned 
with  a  shako  and  a  sabre.  So  frightened  was  the  little 
fellow  by  the  agitated  air  of  Monsieur  de  Merisi  that 
he  sought  refuge  in  the  folds  of  Madame  de  Belroy's 
dess. 

"Why,  Julius,"  said  she,  patting  his  cheek,  "what  is 
the  matter?" 

"Julius !"  roared  the  discomfited  lover,  "is  this 
Julius?" 

"Yes;  he  is  my  godson,  a  poor  orphan.  By  and  by 
I  shall  tell  you  all  about  his  mother,  and  the  trouble  I 
had  to  be  appointed  his  guardian,  and  how  I  used  to  go 
and  see  him  at  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  where  he 
lived.  Now,  Julius,  go  and  kiss  Monsieur  de  Merisi. 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  kind  to  you,  if  he  loves  me 
truly." 

Monsieur  de  Merisi  did  love  her  truly.  He  loved  her 
so  truly  that  he  would  have  died  rather  than  tell  her 
that  he  had  doubted  her. 

And  she  does  not  know  to  this  day. — Adapted  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French. 


The  output  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  from 
Nevada  ores  sold  or  treated  in  1913  was  valued  at  $37,- 
097,710,  against  $38,358,732  in  1912.  The  mines  of  Es- 
meralda County  continue  to  be  the  largest  producers 
of  gold,  yielding  $5,721,077  in  1913,  against  $7,014,559 
in  1912.  Of  this  amount  the  Goldfield  district  yielded 
$5,019,419.  Mines  at  Tonopah  yielded  $2,613,844  in 
gold,  an  increase  of  $389,966.  The  mines  of  the  Com- 
stock  lode  produced  $853,584  in  gold,  against  $855,494 
in  1912.  In  the  last  three  years  the  output  of  silver 
from  Nevada's  mines  has  been  steadily  increasing,  from 
13,184.601  ounces  in  1911  to  16,090,083  ounces,  valued 
at  $9,718,410,  in  1913.  The  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode 
in  Storey  County  produced  729,972  ounces.  The  pro- 
duction of  copper  in  Nevada  shows  an  increase  from 
,86,477.494  pounds,  valued  at  $14,26S,787,  in  1912,  to 
90,693,751  pounds,  valued  at  $14,057,531.  in  1913.  In- 
creases were  made  in  the  copper  output  in  White  Pine 
County,  principally  at  Ely,  in  Lyon  County  at  Mason 
Valley,  and  in  Esmeralda  County  at  Goldfield. 


While  the  States  of  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  South 
Carolina  have  for  many  years  been  the  principal  sources 
of  phosphate  rock  in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed 
that  the  main  production  in  the  future  will  probably 
come  from  the  great  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  on 
public  lands  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 
While  Georgetown  is  the  only  village  strictly  within 
the  area  discussed,  Montpelier  and  Soda  Springs  are 
closely  adjacent.  An  estimate  of  the  high-grade  phos- 
phate rock  available  in  the  area  northeast  of  George- 
town has  been  made — 2,663.290,000  long  tons.  Al- 
though this  estimate  is  approximate,  it  is  derived  from 
the  most  complete  data  available  at  the  present  time 
and  has  been  confined  to  the  content  of  the  main  bed, 
which  lies  in  the  greater  part  of  this  area  near  the 
base  of  the  phosphate  shales,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  estimate  the  vast  tonnage  of  the  intermediate  or  low- 
grade  rock. 

^i» 

The  Kali  Syndicate,  which  controls  fifty-three  potash 
mines  in  Germany,  furnishing  the  potash  to  the  world, 
has  stopped  shipping  owing  to  the  war  risks.  Over 
one  million  tons  of  potash  are  shipped  annually  to  the 
United  States.  The  Kali  Syndicate  determines  the 
quantity  that  shall  be  produced  by  each  mine,  and  also 
fixes  the  price  and  the  quantity  of  potash  that  shall  he 
shipped  out  of  Germany.  Potash  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Limited 
amounts  of  potash  are  being  gotten  from  the  kelp  sea- 
weed on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  also  from  mines  dis- 
covered in  Arizona.  The  mines  in  Arizona  are  being 
developed  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  may  some  day  be  of  value.  Potash,  it  is 
said,  has  also  been  found  in  the  lava  which  has  flowed 
from  Mount  Vesuvius. 


England's  famous  Life  Guards,  now  regarded  as  the 
oldest  cavalry  command  in  the  world,  were  organized 
just  after  the  Restoration.  They  were  recruited  from 
the  old  Cavaliers  who  fought  for  Prince  Charles  Stuart, 
and  in  1661  they  were  formed  into  three  troops,  then 
known  as  the  King's  Own.  the  Duke  of  York's,  and 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle's.  Al  that  time  it  was  always 
demanded  that  one  troop  should  be  raised  in  Scotland 
in  honor  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  was  li- 
the Life  Guards  to  protect  the  sovereign  anrl  tl 
family. 
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LORD  KITCHENER'S  ARMY. 


The  Secretary  for  War  Enlists  the  Aid  of  the  Great  Adver- 
tising Agents  of  the  Country. 


Lord  Kitchener  in  search  of  an  army  reminds  me  of 
the  lady  who  asked  how  much  money  there  was  in  the 
bank  before  filling  out  her  check.  Now  if  you  will 
turn  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  information,  year  books 
and  the  like,  you  will  find  that  the  British  army  num- 
bers about  300,000  men  with  an  additional  force  of  ter- 
ritorials who  can  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 
But  Lord  Kitchener's  ideas  of  the  British  army  are 
not  limited  to  such  statistics  as  these.  Like  the  lady  in 
the  bank  he  asks  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try of  a  suitable  age,  and  there  you  have  your  British 
army.  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  want  married  men — 
just  vet.  He  will  be  content  with  single  men  so  long 
as  the  supply  holds  out,  but  he  gives  you  the  idea  that 
he  will  take  the  old  men  and  the  babies,  yes  and  the 
women  too,  if  there  should  be  any  need  of  them. 

Lord  Kitchener's  plan  is  to  send  a  steady  succession 
of  armies  to  the  Continent  and  to  keep  up  the  supply 
until  the  job  is  finished.  As  has  been  said,  the  regular 
army  will  give  him  300,000  men.  The  territorials  are 
good  for  another  300,000,  and  although  these  men  can 
not  lie  compelled  to  leave  the  country  the  actual  dif- 
ficulty is  to  persuade  them  to  stay  at  home.  Then  there 
are  300,000  men  in  India,  but  as  India  can  not  be 
wholly  denuded  it  is  proposed  to  send  some  of  the  ter- 
ritorials to  India  and  to  bring  all  the  seasoned  Indian 
troops  to  Europe.  Some  further  forces  will  come  from 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  the  total  is  of  quite  respect- 
able magnitude.  Lord  Wellington  would  have  opened 
his  eyes  in  amazement  at  an  army  even  half  the  size, 
but  then  our  great  and  glorious  Christian  civilization 
has  made  wonderful  strides  since  Waterloo.  But  Lord 
Kitchener  is  not  satisfied.  His  first  step  as  Secretary 
for  War  was  to  get  authority  to  raise  an  additional 
500.000  men,  and  then  he  announced  that  he  must  have 
100,000  of  them  instantly. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  he  might  whistle  for 
his  100,000  men,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  400,000.  En- 
listments were  very  slow.  There  was  no  lack  of  pa- 
triotism of  the  reserved  and  silent  kind  that  is  typically 
British,  but  the  taking  of  the  king's  shilling  has  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  invidious  atmosphere  that  makes  men 
shy.  In  times  of  peace  it  becomes  a  kind  of  dernier 
ressort  and  the  indication  of  a  social  status  that  is  not 
usually  coveted.  Evidently,  thought  Kitchener,  this 
thing  must  be  advertised.  It  must  be  put  in  the  right 
light.  There  must  be  a  direct  appeal,  and  it  must  be 
so  made  as  to  reach  the  eye  of  every  suitable  man  in 
the  country.  So  he  asked  a  few  advertising  agents  to 
meet  him  at  the  war  office  and  consulted  them  as  to 
the  arts  of  their  trade.  The  results  were  forthwith 
evident.  Every  newspaper  in  the  country  suddenly 
blazed  forth  with  full-page  advertisements,  and  they 
were  advertisements  worthy  of  the  great  advertising 
experts  who  concocted  them.  The  reader  was  told  that 
"Your  King  and  Country  Need  You."  He  was  also 
told  the  terms  of  enlistment.  It  was  to  be  for  the  war 
only.  When  the  war  was  over  the  apprentice  soldier 
was  to  be  discharged.  These  same  announcements  ap- 
peared in  all  public  conveyances  and  upon  every  blank 
wall  throughout  the  country.  Every  adult  male  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  faced  continually  by 
the  assurance  that  his  king  needed  him,  and  of  course 
it  was  quite  a  flattering  assurance  in  its  way.  It  is 
not  given  to  all  of  us  to  be  needed  by  the  king. 

Then  the  employers  had  to  be  encountered  and 
worsted.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  job  in  Eng- 
land, and  those  who  have  jobs  usually  hold  on  to  them 
like  grim  death.  What  would  happen  to  these  enlisted 
men  when  the  war  was  over?  Were  they  to  join  the 
great  army  of  the  unemployed,  for  it  may  be  said  that 
England  has  never  yet  displayed  the  slightest  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  her  war  veterans?  So  Kitchener 
sent  fur  a  number  of  large  representative  employers 
and  he  told  them  that  he  needed  their  young  men,  and 
that  it  was  up  to  them,  the  employers,  to  make  the 
path  easy  by  promises  of  employment  when  the  war 
was  r.ver.  It  would  be  quite  easy,  said  Kitchener,  to 
employ  girls  while  the  men  were  away,  and  in  fact  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  since  the  girls  needed 
the  work  tn  keep  the  homes  together.  The  employers 
would  do  well,  said  Kitchener,  to  meet  this  situation 
with  a  good  grace,  because  they  would  have  to  meet 
it  anyway.  Any  firm  failing  to  grease  the  wheels  in 
the  manner  indicated  would  be  made  to  suffer  for  it, 
since  he,  Kitchener,  would  take  care  that  the  facts 
were  made  known  so  that  the  public  might  discriminate 
against  any  concern  unwilling  to  let  its  young  men 
become  soldiers.  And  if  the  aggrieved  concerns  wished 
to  bring  libel  actions  on  account  of  the  disagreeable 
publicity  thai  they  would  receive  they  were  quite  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nearly 
all  the  employers  were  reasonable.  Most  of  them  called 
their  young  men  together  and  advised  them  to  enlist 
and  promised  that  they  should  find  their  jobs  waiting 
for  inem  on  their  return.  Some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  thai  they  had  no  use  for  young  men  who  did 
not  "nlist.  and  there  were  quite  a  number  who  promised 
ha!  pay  'luring  absence  and  certain  reinstatement  on 
n.  But  there  were  a  few  firms  wdio  resented  the 
erence  and  advised  their  men  not  to  enlist,  and 
these  cases   Kitchener  did  exactly  what  he  said   he 


would  do.  He  published  the  facts  broadcast,  but  no 
one  has  heard  anything  about  libel  suits. 

Kitchener  now  lives  at  the  war  office.  He  told  the 
attendants  to  get  him  a  bed,  which  they  did.  It  was 
quite  an  elaborate  bed,  and  it  was  duly  set  up  in  a 
vacant  room.  But  that  was  not  what  Kitchener  meant. 
He  wanted  a  little  bed  that  would  fit  into  a  corner  of 
his  office,  so  the  attendants  had  to  buy  another  one  of 
the  requisite  dimensions.  Close  to  the  bed  stands  a 
telephone,  and  it  is  said  that  Kitchener  is  in  direct 
communication  with  French. 

It  is  far  too  soon  to  distribute  laurels  among  the  mili- 
tary commanders,  but  French  has  already  won  a  place 
in  the  popular  heart.  The  public  likes  the  look  of  the 
man,  and  it  likes  his  reports,  which  invariably  assign 
the  credit  for  all  successes  to  his  officers.  Kitchener 
said  recently  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  there  was  one 
glaring  omission  in  all  of  these  reports.  There  was  no 
mention  of  French.  But  that,  he  added,  was  an  omis- 
sion that  could  easily  be  rectified.  Piccadilly. 

London,  September  16,  1914. 


Genuine  Panama  hats  are  made  in  Ecuador  to  a 
larger  extent  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  still  not  generally  known.  The 
chief  centres  of  the  hat  industry  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are  Monticristi  and  Jipijapa,  in  the  province 
of  Manavi ;  Santa  Rosa,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Guayaquil  and  Cuenca.  Thousands  of  natives  of  both 
sexes  are  employed  at  weaving  these  hats.  The  work 
is  carried  on  from  a  little  after  midnight  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the  atmosphere  is  humid, 
for  the  straw  becomes  brittle  during  the  day  and  can 
not  then  be  handled.  After  much  preliminary  prepara- 
tion the  straw  is  very  finely  divided  into  the  required 
widths  by  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  or  thumb.  A 
bunch  of  straw  is  bound  in  the  middle  and  placed  on 
the  centre  of  a  wooden  mold,  the  straws  arranged 
radially  and  equally  distant  from  each  other  in  pairs. 
The  plaiting  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  crown,  and  con- 
tinues round  and  round  until  the  hat  is  finished,  care 
being  taken  that  no  straws  are  added  wmile  the  crown 
is  being  made.  Other  straws,  however,  are  added  while 
the  brim  and  border  are  being  formed.  On  the  degree 
of  nicety  with  which  the  straws  are  lengthened  de- 
pends the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  hat.  Should  a 
strand  be  broken  it  can  be  replaced  and  so  plaited  as 
not  to  be  noticed.  The  finishing  touches  are  put  on 
by  trimming  the  brim,  edging  the  border,  and  neatly 
fastening  all  projecting  ends  of  the  straws  so  as  to  be 
invisible.  The  hat  is  washed  in  clean,  cold  water, 
coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum,  and  polished  with 
dry  sulphur. 

Never  since  the  ostrich  feather  industry  assumed 
commercial  importance  has  the  present  condition  of  the 
South  African  market  been  equaled.  The  market  is 
so  utterly  demoralized  that  choice  feathers  are  bring- 
ing only  one-third  the  price  of  a  year  ago,  and  instances 
are  recorded  of  the  sale  of  ostriches  at  one-tenth  the 
rate  which  prevailed  in  1913.  Several  of  the  most 
prominent  feather  houses  have,  for  the  time  being, 
ceased  business. 

Erfurt  is  appropriately  called  the  "Blumenstadt,"  or 
Flower  City,  of  Germany.  Almost  three  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  commercial  horticulture. 
While  vegetables  and  flowers  for  sale  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  of  much  vaster  proportions  is  the  business 
in  flower  and  vegetable  seed.  The  larger  Erfurt  seed 
firms  ship  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
United  States  importing  large  quantities  of  Erfurt  hor- 
ticultural products. 

■■■ 

In  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  the  temperature  is 
little  above  freezing,  no  matter  what  it  may  be  at  the 
surface.  When  the  dragnets  which  are  used  in  the 
work,  are  brought  to  the  surface  containing  speci- 
mens of  animals  and  fish  inhabiting  the  deep,  most  of 
the  creatures  are  dead.  In  fact,  all  those  from  the 
deeper  points  are  killed  by  removing  them  from  waters 
of  great  hydrostatic  pressure  to  continuously  decreas- 
ing pressures. 

Texas  does  not  hold  first  place  as  the  producer  of 
any  mineral  substance,  but  ranks  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  asphalt  and  third  in  the  production  of  quick- 
silver. Since  the  sensational  strike  at  Beaumont  in 
1901  petroleum  has  had  first  place  in  the  mineral 
products  of  the  state,  and  Texas  now  ranks  fourth 
among  all  the  states  in  the  quantity  of  petroleum  pro- 
duced, and  seventh  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
product. 

Many  jokes  have  been  perpetrated  about  the  Swiss 
navy,  but  the  Swiss  republic  has  a  small  armed  vessel 
something  like  a  gunboat,  stationed  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  usually  to  be  found  opposite  Lausanne.  It 
is  not  a  formidable-looking  craft,  but  apparently  it  has 
a  mission,  for  it  keeps  watch  on  French  Savoy,  and 
incidentally  on  smugglers  from  Evians-les-Bains,  the 
charming  French  watering-place  opposite. 
^>^ 

Annual  imports  of  mineral  waters  into  the  United 
States  arc  over  3,000.000  gallons,  having  a  value  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  Two-thirds  of  these  imports 
come  from  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary. 


THE  TAPESTRY  OF  BELGIUM. 


William  Elliott  Griffis  Tells  of  the  History  of  the  Art  in  That 
Quaint  Kingdom. 


The  manufacture  of  carpets  and  tapestry  was  intro- 
duced into  Belgium  from  the  East  through  the  Moors 
and  Saracens,  and  the  first  imitations  by  the  Belgic 
craftsmen  were  rude  enough.  Gradually,  however, 
through  skill  and  care,  the  imitators  became  victors. 
The  best  artists  cooperated  with  the  weavers  to  pro- 
duce pictorial  results  undreamed  of  in  the  Orient. 
Painters  of  highest  rank,  even  Michael  Angelo,  were 
glad  to  draw  cartooons  for  those  who  could  transform 
black  and  white  on  paper  into  glorious  color  in  wool 
or  silk.  The  cooperation  of  the  great  artists  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  work  of  the  weavers.  Even  the  goldsmith 
wrought  with  the  loom  men. 

It  came  to  pass  that  from  reproducing  the  scenes  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  Flemish  citizen,  weaver,  and 
farmer,  and  the  landscape  which  they  loved  with  pas- 
sionate adoration,  the  artists  in  warp  and  woof  made 
whole  series  of  scenes,  such  as  illustrations  of  the  Bible 
narratives,  classic  episodes,  campaigns  of  the  heroes 
of  the  "Iliad,''  the  wars  of  Alexander,  the  legends  and 
fairy  tales  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  "Knight  of  China," 
the  apocryphal  stories  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders, 
Tobit  and  the  Angel,  the  Maccabees,  etc.,  and  the  stock 
themes  of  mediaeval  legend.  Proceeding  further,  they 
excelled  the  needlecraft  of  the  palace  ladies  by  pic- 
turing recent  or  contemporaneous  events.  Today  many 
of  these  works  of  art  are  documents  of  high  value  to 
the  critical  historian,  despite  their  oddities  and  gro- 
tesque touches  of  sarcasm,  of  temporary  belief,  of  wit 
and  humor,  of  caricature  or  flattery. 

In  time  their  fame  became  world-wide,  and  their 
value  so  great  that  they  were  worth,  literally,  more 
than  "a  king's  ransom."  In  1396  the  Sultan  Bajazet  I 
took  as  prisoner  a  son  of  Philip  the  Hardy.  King  of 
France.  The  Turk  stipulated,  as  a  fair  exchange,  "high 
warp  tapestry,  worked  in  Arras,  in  Picardy,"  but  that 
they  should  represent  "good  old  stories."  By  studying 
the  history  of  the  Belgians,  as  wrought  in  tapestry,  one 
becomes  familiar  with  many  fascinating  details,  for  he 
sees  before  him  quaint  and  true  pictures  of  mediaeval 
life,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  for  example,  used  tapestry 
much  as  modern  rulers  employ  print  and  photographs, 
to  commemorate  events,  or  as  those  who  cater  to  the 
general  public  furnish  picture  shows.  Many  a  noble 
piece  of  wall-covering,  in  the  stately  homes  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  today,  was  originally  the 
gift  of  some  war-lord,  who  delighted  his  friends  while 
spreading  abroad  his  own  glory.  Not  a  little  work  was 
of  a  memorial  nature.  A  wealthy  widow  might  have 
the  chief  events  in  her  husband's  life  reproduced,  or 
a  disconsolate  parent  find  relief  in  sorrow,  by  causing 
to  live  again  in  beauty  the  story  of  the  young  life  of 
a  lost  child.  The  choicest  hangings  in  our  museums 
have  often  a  personal  history,  not  always  known,  but 
of  the  highest  human  interest. 

As  for  use,  some  specimens  sank  as  low  as  to  be 
mere  bedspreads  or  furniture  coverings.  In  wartime 
several  thicknesses  of  tapestry  were  often  used  by  the 
besieged  to  deaden  the  blows  of  the  catapults,  or  even 
to  absorb  the  shock  of  the  stone  cannon  balls  hurled 
by  the  weak  artillery  of  those  days.  In  a  word,  the 
tapestry  weaver  outrivaled  even  the  miniaturist,  genre 
painter,  metal-worker,  and  wood-carver — all  of  which 
furnished  fields  for  artistic  labors  and  delights.  The 
love  of  fame  and  glory,  the  wit  and  the  sarcasm  of  the 
medievalists,  thus  finding  expression,  appealed  power- 
fully to  the  taste  of  the  age,  whether  depicting  the  epic, 
lyric,  amorous,  martial,  or  domestic  phases  of  the  hu- 
man story. 

Charles  the  Bold  carried  an  assortment  of  hangings, 
even  in  his  campaigns,  for  tent  decoration,  and  among 
the  spoils  found  by  the  Swiss  at  Nancy  were  two  sets 
of  tapestry.  This  fighter  was  especially  fond  of  the 
story  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His 
death  paralyzed  the  industry  at  Arras,  for  ducal  com- 
missions thereafter  were  few.  Tournay,  Brussels, 
Bruges,  and  Middleburg  suffered  also.  The  crowning 
disaster  to  Arras,  the  most  famed  of  tapestry  towns, 
was  its  capture  by  King  Louis  XI  of  France  in  1477. 
Then  thousands  of  weavers  emigrated  to  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  and  the  first  great  era  of 
the  craft  closed. 

Very  curiously,  all  the  adult  and  normal  human 
figures  in  Flemish  tapestry,  that  is,  all  except  children 
and  dwarfs,  are  of  the  same  height.  Indeed  this  was 
the  rule  in  most  pictorial  art'until,  after  1830,  a  Bel- 
gian painter  created  a  sensation  and  revolution  in  tra- 
dition by  representing  a  variety  of  adult  figures  differ- 
ing in  stature. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Austrian  rule, 
this  noble  industry  languished  and  was  relatively  as 
faded  as  are  the  colors  seen  today  in  Hampton  Court, 
for  example,  though  these  tapestries  once  rivaled  in 
glory  of  the  gardens  of  Ghent. — From  "Belgium,  tin- 
Land  of  Art"  by  William  Elliott  Griffis. 

Over  50.000  visits  are  made  every  year  to  the  free 
clinics  of  the  University  of  California  Medical  School. 
During  the  past  year  the  number  of  patients  treated 
at  the  out-department  of  the  university  hospital  in  San 
Francisco  inceased  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
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it  and  my  heart  dropped  into  my  shoes.  The  solicitor-general 
read  the  document  and  smiled.     I   knew  they  had  me. 

In  addressing  the  court  the  solicitor-general  produced  two 
pieces  of  thin  paper — the  same  that  had  been  brought  in  on 
the    previous    afternoon. 

"I  have  got  to  show  the  court,"  he  said  impressively,  "the 
most  deadly  code  ever  prepared  against  the  safeguards  of 
Great    Britain." 

And  it  certainly  was.  It  contained  the  name  of  every 
vessel  in  the  British  navy,  every  naval  base,  fortification, 
and  strategic  point,  in  Great  Britain.  There  were  over  ten 
thousand  names  and  opposite  each  was  written  a  number. 
For  example,  the  battle  cruiser  Queen  Mary  was  number  813. 

The  negotiations  that  led  to  the  author's  release  are 
interestingly  described.  On  the  fifth  week  of  his  im- 
prisonment he  was  taken  to  the  office  of  the  prison 
governor,  where  he  found  a  slight,  soldierly  looking 
English  gentleman  of  the  cavalry  type: 

"Graves,   here   is   a   gentleman   who   wishes   to   see  you." 

The   stranger  nodded  to   the  governor  and  said  : 

"I   may  be  quite   a  while.      You   have   vour  instructions." 

"That's  all  right,   sir,"  replied  the  governor. 

The  governor   left   and  we  were  alone.     The   stranger  rose. 

"My   name   is    Robinson,    doctor.      Please   take   a   seat." 

Of  course,   being  a   prisoner,   I   had  remained  standing. 

Robinson    began    some    casual    conversation. 

"How    are    they   treating   you?" 

"I   have  no  complaints  to  make." 

"Is  the   confinement   irksome   to  you?" 

"Naturally."  I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  "I  am  a 
philosopher.     Kismet,   captain." 

"Oh — ho !"  he  exclaimed.  "You  address  me  as  captain. 
Wherefor  this   knowledge?     We  have  never  met." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "But  I  have  associated  too  long  with 
various  types  of  army  officers  not  to  be  able  to  detect  a 
British  cavalry  officer.  Formerly  of  an  Hussar  regiment,  I 
take  it?" 

He  laughed  for  some  time.  He  continued  feeling  his  way 
in  this  manner.  Then  suddenly  he  changed  front.  Point 
blank  he  asked  me : 

"Now,  old  chap.  We  know  that  you  worked  for  Germany 
against  us.  We  also  know  that  you  are  not  a  German.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  work  for  us?  Any  pri- 
vate   reason  ?" 

"Captain,"  I  said,  "you  of  all  men  ought  to  know  that  the 
betrayal  of  your  employers  for  a  monetary  or  a  liberty  reason 
alone  is  never  entertained  by  a  man  who  has  been  in  my 
work.  We  go  into  it  with  our  eyes  open,  well  knowing  the 
consequences  if  we  are  caught.  We  do  not  squeal  if  we  are 
hurt." 

Dr.  Graves  tells  us  that  he  was  furnished  with  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  betrayal  by  Germany,  a  fact  of 
which  he  had  already  been  suspicious,  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  he  accepted  service  with  Great 
Britain  and  was  accorded  an  interview  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey: 

I  was  facing  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

He  was  seated  behind  a  big  green-covered  mahogany  desk. 
I  noticed  that  the  room  seemed  like  a  private  library  ;  books, 
memorandas,  letters,  and  dispatch  cases  Uttered  not  only  the 
desk,  but  the  tables  and  chairs.  The  eye  was  struck  by  a 
huge  piece  of  furniture,  a  tall  leather-covered  easy  chair. 
I    present   these    details    for   obvious   reasons. 

Sir  Edward,  looking  small   in  the  big  armchair,  was   seated 


Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves  Reveals  Some  of  His  Experiences 
as  a  Spy. 

The  experiences  of  Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves,  who 
says  that  for  twelve  years  he  was  a  spy  in  the  service 
of  the  German  government,  will  be  read  with  the  in- 
terest that  accrues  to  them  from  current  events.  At 
the  same  time  they  will  be  read  with  caution,  since 
they  must  necessarily  be  lacking  somewhat  in  those 
"guaranties  of  good  faith"  that  accompany  the  more 
usual  forms  of  authorship.  But  at  least  we  know 
that  Dr.  Graves  was  actually  a  German  spy,  since  his 
trial  and  conviction  before  a  British  court  are  still 
remembered.  And  for  the  rest  of  his  disclosures  of 
international  intrigue  it  may  be  said  at  least  that  they 
are  probably  true,  since  to  a  very  large  extent  they 
are  sustained  and  supported  by  recent  happenings.  He 
tells  us  of  German  efforts  to  destroy  the  understanding 
between  England  and  France,  although  here  the  au- 
thor falls  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  those  efforts 
were  successful.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  his  in- 
formation about  the  German  war  machine  and  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Morocco  crisis.  If  Dr.  Graves  is  actually 
recording  his  own  experiences  we  can  only  wonder  that 
so  much  knowledge  should  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
spy.  But  here,  too,  he  may  be  said  to  score,  since  he 
attributes  his  arrest  in  England  to  his  betrayal  by  the 
German  authorities,  who  believed  that  he  knew  too 
much  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty.  Satisfied  that 
he  had  been  so  betrayed  by  his  employers,  Dr.  Graves 
took  service  with  Great  Britain  and  was  therefore  libe- 
rated before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  his  liberation  is  also  a  matter  of  record. 

Dr.  Graves  tells  us  of  the  instructions  that  took  him 
to  England  on  his  final  trip.  He  was  to  observe  and 
report  the  movements  of  all  British  warships: 

Hence  my  mission.  It  was  included  in  my  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  British  warships  off  the  Scot- 
tish coast  and  promptly  cable  the  German  Admiralty  In- 
telligence Department  concerning  them.  This  is  where  a 
study  of  the  silhouette  charts  would  be  invaluable.  At  night 
or  in  a  fog  or  early  in  the  morning  I  would  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  British  ships  by  name.  But  knowing  the  sil- 
houettes of  all  the  naval  types — for  example,  certain  kinds 
of  dreadnoughts,  powerful  cruisers,  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
— I  would  be  able  to  tell  what  ships  were  putting  to  sea. 
When  I  had  memorized  all  the  charts,  they  covered  the  names 
of  the  battleships  thereon  and  made  me  repeat  the  types. 
For  instance,  I  would  say,  "That  is  a  Queen  Mary  type  of 
battle  cruiser.  The  other  is  of  the  Ajax  type.  That  destroyer 
is  of  the  Viper  type."  And  so  on.  There  are  well-defined 
architectural  lines  to  every  group  of  ships  in  the  British 
navy  and  these  silhouettes  I  learned  to  know  by  heart  before 
I   was  permitted  to   leave   Berlin. 

The  author  was  certainly  a  clever  spy,  but  the  British 
detectives   seem  to   have  been   still   more   clever,   since    with  his  legs  crossed.     He  was  reading  some  document  and 

—lthout   a   sign   of   recognition   he   kept   me   stanaing   there,    it 


their  suspicions  were  aroused  in  less  than  three  weeks: 

After  about  three  weeks  I  began  to  be  suspicious  of  being 
followed.  Arriving  home  one  night  I  noticed  that  my  dress 
suit  was  arranged  in  a  different  way  to  what  I  had  left  it. 
I  called  my  landlady  and  casually  inquired  if  my  tailor  had 
been  there.     She   said,  "No,  doctor." 

"Well,"  I  replied.  "What  reason  have  you  then  to  re- 
arrange  my   clothes  ?" 

Her   face   reddened   and   she   seemed  flustered. 

"I  wasn't  in  your  room,"  she  faltered.  "I  remember  now. 
I  believe  the  tailor  was  here.  One  of  the  servants  let  him 
in." 

I  have  no  reason  to  shield  Mrs.  Macleod,  for  with  true 
Scottish  thrift  she  got  as  much  out  of  me  as  she  could  and 
then  afterwards  declared  in  court  that  she  thought  I  was  a 
German  spy  a  fortnight  after  I  had  been  in  her  house. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  go  around  to  my  tailor's  within 
an  hour's  time  and  he  contradicted  her  story.  He  had  not 
been  at  the  house.  To  completely  verify  my  suspicions  that 
I  was  being  shadowed,  I  went  the  next  dav  into  the  "F  and 
F,"  a  well-known  caterer  on  Prince's  Street.  In  the  writing- 
room  I  wrote  some  letters,  one  of  which  I  purposely  dropped 
on  the  floor.  I  withdrew  to  the  washroom  and  returning  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  noticed  that  letter  had  disappeared. 
Making  inquiries  of  "buttons"  and  of  the  "desk  girl"  I 
learned  that  a  gentleman  had  quietly  picked  up  the  letter 
and  without  reading  it  had  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  walked 
away.     That  settled  it.     They  were  after  me. 

The  author  was  subsequently  arrested  at  his  hotel  in 
Glasgow  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and  his  trial 
created  a  sensation  throughout  Europe: 

Those  familiar  with  English  court  procedure  know  the 
impressive  manner  with  which  justice  is  dispensed.  Punc 
tually  at  ten  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  1912,  my  trial  opened. 
Clad  in  his  royal  red  robe  with  the  ermine  collar  of  supreme 
justice,  the  lord  justice  entered  the  court.  Before  him 
walked  a  mace-bearer,  intoning,  "Gentlemen,  the  lord  justice  ! 
Gentlemen,  the  court!"  After  the  impressive  ceremonies  had 
been  observed,  the  jury  was  quickly  impaneled,  I  making 
several  challenges.  Twelve  years  in  the  Secret  Service  natur- 
ally has  made  me  know  something  of  men.  I  knew  that 
those  twelve  hard-headed,  cautious  Scottish  jurymen  would 
demand  pretty  substantial  proof  before  convicting.  At  the 
time  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  chance 
of  a  verdict  of  guilty  being  brought  in.  The  evidence  against 
me  was  too  vague. 

Expressing  astonishment  at  my  refusal  to  accept  counsel 
—which  was  subsequently  forced  on  me — his  lordship  prom- 
ised to  guard  my  interest  on  legal  points  ;  and  guard  it  he 
did.  Repeatedly  he  ruled  against  the  solicitor-general  and 
challenged  him  on  more  than  one  point.  I  am  frank  in  my 
admiration  of  British  justice.  My  trial  was  a  model  of  fair- 
ness. 

For  some  time  it  seemed  as  though  a  conviction  could 
not  he  obtained,  although  the  author  himself  makes  no 
secret  of  his  instructions  and  intentions.  But  the  final 
discovery  of  his  secret  code  was  his  undoing : 

I  was  feeling  in  high  spirits  indeed,  when  I  saw  one  of 
the  attendants  approach  Sir  Anderson  and  deliver  a  docu- 
ment that  had  been  handed  into  court.     I  at  once  recognized 


must  have  been  ten  minutes.  I  noticed  that  he  glanced  at 
me  now  and  then  above  the  top  of  the  paper.  Abruptly  he 
told  me  to  have  a  seat.  When  I  said  that  I  preferred  to 
stand,  he  nodded  and  pulling  open  a  drawer  took  from  it  a 
folder  that,  as  subsequent  events  verified,  I  suspected  to  be 
a  report  on  me.  There  was  another  period  during  which  he 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  my  presence,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  it  to  size  up  my  man.  He  impressed  me  as  being  one  of 
those  intolerable,  typically  English  icicles,  which  only  that 
nation  seems  able  to  produce  in  her  public  servants.  Pre- 
sumably through  a  century-long  contact  with  the  races  of  the 
East,  the  English  diplomat  of  the  Sir  Edward  Grey  type  pre- 
sents the  bland,  imperturbable,  non-committal,  almost  inane 
expression  of  the  Oriental  that  hardly  gives  one  any  criterion 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  perception  and  concentration  be- 
neath the  mask. 


Dr.  Graves  tells  us  that  he  was  severely  cross- 
examined  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  to  what  he  knew  of 
treachery  among  British  officials,  and  that  the  name  of 
Lord  Haldane  was  brought  into  the  discussion: 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked  abruptly,  "if  the  German  em- 
peror ever   communicates  with   Viscount   Haldane?" 

"Yes,    sir." 

He  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"How    and    under    what    circumstances?" 

"Why,  I  thought  it  common  knowledge  that  they  often 
correspond.      They    are   good   friends." 

"Not  that.  I  mean  direct  secret  communications  between 
them,   concerning  affairs  of  the   state." 

I  denied  any  knowledge  of  this,  although  I  knew  it  to  be  so. 

He  began  fishing  around  again  and  his  hints  found  me 
very   stupid. 

My  unsatisfactory  answers  seemed  to  displease  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  for  with  true  British  discourtesy  he  abruptly 
began  working  at  something  on  his  desk  and  without  even 
saying  good-day.   let   a   commissaire   bow   me   out. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  definite  instructions  from  Cap- 
tain Robinson.  I  was  to  go  on  my  first  mission  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  Secret  Service  and  subsequently  an- 
other mission  brought  me  to  New  York,  where  I  resigned 
from   service   permanently. 

Incidentally  we  have  some  curious  information  about 
the  German  staff,  and  especially  about  General  von 
Heeringen,  at  that  time  its  chief: 

There  is  no  man  alive  who  knows  one-half  as  much  about 
the  strategical  position  of  Metz  and  the  surrounding  country 
as  General  von  Heeringen.  Often  on  stormy,  bitter  cold 
winter  nights,  sentries  on  outposts  stationed  and  guarding 
the  approaches  of  Metz  are  startled  to  find  a  gaunt,  limping 
figure,  covered  in  a  gray  army  greatcoat  with  no  distinguish- 
ing marks,  stalking  along.  Accompanied  by  orderlies  carry- 
ing camp  stools  and  table,  night  glasses  and  electric  torches, 
halting  repeatedly,  hidden  men  taking  down  in  writing  the 
short,  croaking  sentences  escaping  between  the  thin  com- 
pressed lips,  the  "Geist  of  Metz"  prowls  round  measuring 
every  foot  of  ground  fifty  miles,  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
of  his  beloved  Metz.  The  si  eel-tipped  arrow  ever  pointing 
at  the  heart  of  France  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  guardians. 

The  visible  head  of  this  vast  organization  is  called 
Der  Grosse  General  Stab,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin. 


Each  army  corps  has  a  ''Kleine  General  Stab."  which 
sends  its  most  able  officers  to  Berlin,  and  these  officers, 
with  scientists,  engineers,  and  architects,  compose  the 
Great  General  Staff  with  the  emperor  at  its  head: 

There  is  a  small,  dingy,  unpretentious  room  in  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Gebaude  where  at  moments  of  stress  and  tension 
or  international  complications,  assemble  five  men.  His 
majesty,  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  to  the  rijiht  the  chief  of 
grossen  general  stab;  to  the  left  his  minister  of  war;  then 
the  minister  of  railways,  and  the  chief  of  admiral  stab.  You 
will  notice  the  total  absence  of  the  ministers  of  finance  and  di- 
plomacy. When  those  five  men  meet  the  influence  of  diplo- 
matic and  financial  affairs  has  ceased.  They  are  there  to  act. 
The  scratching  of  the  emperor's  pen  in  that  room  means 
war,  the  setting  in  motion  of  a  fighting  force  of  5,000,000 
men. 

Here  is  another  instance  : 

When  the  feeling  and  stress  over  the  Moroccan  question 
was  at  its  height  General  von  Heeringen  on  leaving  his  quar- 
ters for  his  usual  drive  in  the  Thiergarten  was  eagerly  ques- 
tioned by   a   score   of   officers,   awaiting  his   exit. 

"Excellency!     Geht's  los  ?"     ("Do  we  begin?") 

Grimly  smiling,  returning  their  salutes  and  without  pause, 
limping  to  his  waiting  carriage  came  his  answer: 

"Sieben  buchstaben,  meine  herren  I"  I  "Seven  letters, 
gentlemen  !") 

In  German  military  parlance  this  means  the  emperor's  sig- 
nature,   Wilhelm    II,   to   the   mobilization   orders. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  information  possessed 
by  the  German  authorites  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
incident.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  says  the 
author,  of  which  there  are  not  the  most  elaborate  charts 
and  maps  docketed  in  the  archives  of  the  General  Staff: 

While  undergoing  instructions  in  the  admiral  stab  in  the 
Koenigergratzerstrasse  70,  previous  to  my  being  sent  on  an 
English  mission,  a  controversy  arose  between  my  instructor 
and  myself  as  to  the  distance  between  two  towns  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast.  He  pushed  a  button  and  requested  the 
answering  orderly  to  bring  map  64  and  the  officer  in  charge. 
With  the  usual  promptness  both  map  and  officer  appeared. 
The  officer,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  ago,  discussed  with  me  in  fluent  colloquial  English 
the  whole  of  this  section  of  Lincolnshire.  Not  a  hummock, 
road,  road-house,  even  to  farmers*  residences  and  blacksmith's 
shop  of  which  he  did  not  have  exact  knowledge.  I  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  this  most  unusual  acquaintance  with 
the  locality,  and  suggested  that  he  must  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  residence  there.  Conceive  my  astonishment 
when  informed  that  he  had  never  been  out  of  Germany  and 
the  only  voyage  ever  taken  by  him  led  him  as  far  as  Helgo- 
land. Subsequently  through  careful  inquiries  and  research — ■ 
my  work  bringing  me  into  constant  contact  with  the  various 
divisions — I  found  that  the  whole  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia  was  carefully  cut  into  sections,  each  of  those  sections 
being  in  charge  of  two  officers  and  a  secretary  whose  duty  it 
was  to  acquaint  and  make  themselves  perfectly  familiar  with 
everything  in  that  particular  locality.  Through  the  far- 
reaching  system  of  espionage,  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
information  is  always  forthcoming,  and  time  and  again  I 
myself,  often  returning  from  a  mission  like  one  of  those  to 
the  naval  base  in  Scotland,  have  sat  by  the  hour  verbally 
amplifying  my  previous  reports. 

The  author  has  something  to  say  about  the  Zeppelins, 
from  which  he  expected  great  things  in  the  event  of 
war: 

Picture  the  havoc  a  dozen  such  vultures  could  create  at- 
tacking a  city  like  London  or  Paris.  Present-day  defense 
against  these  ships  is  totally  inadequate.  In  attacking  large 
places  the  Zeppelins  would  rise  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to 
8000  feet,  at  which  distance  these  huge  cigar-shaped  engines 
of  death,  700  feet  long,  would  appear  the  size  of  a  foot- 
ball, and  no  bigger.  I  know  that  Zeppelins  have  successfully 
sailed  aloft  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Picture  them  at 
that  elevation,  everybody  aboard  in  warm,  comfortable  quar- 
ters, ready  to  drop  explosives  to  the  ground.  The  half-in- 
formed man — and  there  appear  to  be  many  such  in  European 
cabinets,  which  recalls  the  proverb  about  a  little  knowledge 
being  a  dangerous  thing — likes  to  sav  that  a  flock  of  aero- 
planes can  put  a  dirigible  out  of  business.  Consider  now 
an  aeroplane  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  and  remember  that 
the  new  Zeppelins  have  gone  thousands  of  feet  higher.  An 
aviator  at  6000  feet  is  so  cold  that  he  is  practically  useless 
for  anything  but  guiding  his  machine.  How  in  the  world  is 
he  or  his  seat-mate  going  to  do  harm  to  a  big  craft  the  size 
of  a  Zeppelin  that  is  far  above  him?  An  aviator  who  has 
ever  gone  up,  say  8000  feet,  will  tell  you  when  he  comes  down 
what  a  harrowing  experience  he  has  had.  What  good  can 
an  individual  be,  exposed  to  the  temperature  and  the  ele- 
ments at  such  an  altitude,  in  doing  harm  to  the  calm,  com- 
fortable gentlemen  in  the  heated  compartments  of  the  Zep- 
pelin?— Quatsch  !  which  is  a  German  army  tern  for  piffle! 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  disclosures  of  a 
German  spy  we  may  admit  that  the  author's  concluding 
predictions  have  been  amply  justified  by  events: 

The  map  of  Europe  is  certain  to  undergo  some  very  de- 
cided changes  within  the  next  decade,  very  possibly  in  less 
time.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  let  alone  the  para- 
mount political  ambitions  of  the  individual  rulers,  must  bring 
about  a  decided  alteration  in  state  boundaries  in  Central 
Europe.  This  will  be  accomplished  either  with  or  without 
war — with  bloodshed  most  likely.  History  and  human  pro- 
pensities have  shown  the  inability  to  settle  any  vital  points  by 
peaceful  arbitration  and  the  more  one  comes  in  contact  with 
the  forces,  obvious  and  otherwise.-  directing  human  affairs, 
the  more  one  learns  the  rather  disheartening  fact  that  the 
millennium  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  prophecies  of  the  old 
biblical  prophets  about  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  as  perti- 
nent today  as  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  melhods  may 
have  changed  since  the  conception  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  the  results  will  be  attained  now  as  ever  by  the  right 
of  a  mighty  sword  arm. 

Dr.  Graves  would  probably  he  the  last  to  complain 
of  a  certain  caution  eminently  becoming  to  the  reader 
of  his  book,  since  the  bonk  itself  owes  ils  interest  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  spy.  But  that  it  has  an 
extraordinary  interest  is  undeniable. 

The  Secrets  of  ttte  German  War  Office.  By  Dr. 
Armgaard  Karl  Graves.  New  York:  McBride,  Xasl  & 
Co.  ;  $1.50  net. 


Approximately     1.500,000     unnaturalized     foreigners 
more    than    twenty-one   years    old,    natives   of    warring 
European  nations,  are  in  the  United  States,  ace 
to  latest  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau.     Mosl   < 
are  liable  to  military  duty. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Saturday's  Child. 

When  Kathleen  Norris  wrote  "Mother"  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  a  new  novelist  of  high 
rank,  and  one  whose  attention  to  realities 
would  not  obscure  her  recognition  of  the 
beautiful.  It  may  be  misleading  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Norris  as  a  realist.  Realism  nowadays, 
the  realism  of  Mr.  Dreiser  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  Mr.  Herrick,  means  a  disagreeable 
emphasis  on  the  ugly  and  the  erotic.  Mrs. 
Norris  sees  a  complete  landscape  where  some 
other  writers  can  find  nothing  except  a  sewer 
and  a  toad,  and  although  this  wide  angle 
vision  of  hers  by  no  means  excludes  the  un- 
lovely it  leaves  us  with  the  sense  of  a  pre- 
dominating beauty. 

The  heroine  is  Susan  Brown,  and  our 
streets  are  filled  with  Susan  Browns,  who 
wants  to  be  independent  and  who  find  "inde- 
pendence" as  office  clerks.  The  picture  of 
that  office  full  of  girls  is  a  memorable  one, 
with  their  capacities  and  incapacities,  their 
spites,  ambitions,  and  graces.  Then  Susan  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  Peter  Coleman,  who  is 
related  to  the  proprietor,  and  Peter  gives  her 
a  good  time,  but  fails  to  remember  that  girls 
sometimes  take  these  things  seriously.  Susan's 
next  stage  is  as  companion  to  Emily  Saun- 
ders, a  poor  little  rich  girl  without  brains. 
Emily  has  a  brother,  a  broken-down  roue, 
and  as  it  would  obviously  be  a  good  thing 
for  him  to  marry  Susan  and  so  obtain  a  nurse 
and  a  custodian  the  proposal  is  made  to  the 
girl  and  rejected,  so  Susan  loses  her  job. 
Then  comes  her  relationship  with  the  literary 
genius  and  its  attendant  temptations,  and  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  culmination  of  the 
story,   although  by  no  means  its  end. 

A  good  many  writers  have  aspired  to  the 
authorship  of  the  "American  novel,"  and  some 
of  the  results  have  been  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing to  the  American  people.  Mrs.  Norris  has 
succeeded  better  than  any.  She  has  a  wide 
perspective  that  includes  many  social  strata. 
She  can  denounce  the  idle  rich  of  San  Fran- 
cisco without  venom  and  even  with  sympathy. 
She  never  suggests  that  she  is  waging  a  cam- 
paign or  that  she  is  conscious  of  a  mission. 
And  her  people  are  every-day  human  beings 
who  are  nevertheless  made  distinctive  by  a 
certain  touch  of  literary  wizardry  that  seems 
to  proceed  from  actual  vision.  Mrs.  Norris 
has  done  a  piece  of  work  that  is  marked  on 
every  page  by  dignity,  poise,  and  accuracy, 
and  that  displays  a  sense  of  relative  values 
in  human  life  as  rare  as  it  is  gratifying. 

Saturday's  Child.  By  Kathleen  Norris.  New 
Vork:    The  Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 


Parties  and  Courts. 

In  1910  Dr.  William  Bennett  Bizzell,  D.  C. 
L.,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before  the 
Illinois  College  of  Law  on  the  ''Judicial  Inter- 
pretation of  Political  Theory,"  and  these  were 
subsequently  printed  for  college  use.  He  has 
now  added  two  chapters  on  "The  Theory  of 
Direct  Legislation"  and  "The  Theory  of  the 
Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions"  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  series  for  the  present  volume,  as 
well  as  appendices  and  indices.  The  result  is 
a  work  of  ripe  legal  scholarship  and  one  that 
will  appeal  not  only  to  the  student  of  law, 
but  to  the  increasingly  large  number  of  those 
who  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
influence  wielded  by  the  courts  over  legisla- 
tion. It  is  an  interesting  fact,  says  the  au- 
thor, that  most  of  the  fundamental  questions 
which  have  produced  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  political  parties  have  found  solu- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts.  More  and  more 
are  the  American  people  looking  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  as  the  final  arbiter  of  their  polit- 
ical issues,  and  the  general  willingness  to 
abide  by  their  decisions  is  the  best  evidence 
of  Ihe  supreme  confidence  imposed  in  these 
tribunals. 

The  two  chapters  that  have  been  added  for 
the  purposes  of  this  volume  are  probably  the 
most  important,  inasmuch  as  they  are  argu- 
mentative rather  than  historical.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  little  disappointing  that  the  au- 
thor should  be  so  cautious  in  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinions  regarding  both  direct 
legislation  and  the  recall  of  decisions.  He 
contents  himself  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
pros  and  cons  and  he  believes  that  we  shall 
hear  more  of  the  recall  of  decisions  and  that 
"this  new  and  novel  (sic)  doctrine  will  yet 
play  nn  important  part  in  the  political  and 
judicial  history  of  our  country." 

Judicial  Interpretation  op  Political  Theory: 
A    Study    [n    mi:    Relation    of    the    Courts    to 

THE     \WERICAN    PaRTY    SYSTEM.       By    William    Bcn- 

Bizzell,    A.    M.,    D.    C.    L.      New   York:    G.    P. 

Putnam's    Sons;     $1,50     net. 


Architecture  and  Art. 

This  fine  work  by  Alfred  M.  Brooks  should 

be   welcomed  by   those  who  are  not  architects 

nor   artists   bul    who   none   the  less  like  to   be 

cons'  lered     is    intelligent    human    beings    to 

whom    art    is    on<     oi    the    requisites    of    life. 

Wii'.mii  some  knowledge  of  art  we  can  know 

no|    ing  of  human   history  beyond   the   doings 

of  '-mgs  and  soldiers,  that  is  tn  say  nothing 

l    h    man  history  that  is  actually  worth  know- 

The    art   of   antiquity   was   the  language 

Ihe  human  soul,   and  usually  the  only  lan- 


guage by  which  it  could  express  itself.  In 
the  same  way  the  art  of  mediaeval  Europe  was 
a  return  of  the  cycle  that  culminated  with 
the  age  of  Pericles,  and  Michael  Angelo  did 
for  the  Renaissance  what  Phidias  did  for 
Greece. 

Mr.  Brooks  disclaims  the  intention  to  write 
a  history  of  art.  He  prefers  to  point  out  some 
of  the  marked  characteristics  of  art  and  to 
trace  back  to  their  source  the  chief  influences 
which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  plastic 
and  graphic  arts  of  mediaeval  Europe,  to  show 
how  these  influences  mingled  and  with  what 
results.  To  this  end  he  gives  us  ten  admirable 
chapters  devoted  to  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  to  the  merging  of  Ro- 
man art  with  Christian,  to  Byzantine  and  Ro- 
manesque architecture  and"  sculpture,  and 
finally  to  Gothic  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  the  minor  arts.  He  has  done  his  work  in 
a  pleasing  and  competent  way  and  with  the 
aid  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  admirable 
illustrations. 

Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts.  By  Al- 
fred M.  Brooks.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;    $3.50   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  new  illustrated  edition  of  the  perennial 
favorite,  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  by 
Charles  Reade,  has  just  been  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Although  it  is  half  a 
century  since  it  was  first  given  to  the  world 
the  number  of  its  admirers  seems  not  to  have 
diminished.  The  volume  is  printed  on  thin 
opaque  paper  and  has  many  marginal  illus- 
trations by  William   Martin  Johnson. 

Although  Gertrude  Atherton's  new  novel, 
"Perch  of  the  Devil,"  is  built  up  of  scenes 
largely  laid  around  Butte,  Montana,  the  story 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  strife  of  that 
great  mining  camp,  nor  yet  with  capital  and 
labor.  It  is  the  character  of  Ida  Compton 
with  her  development  from  an  ignorant  girl, 
daughter  of  a  washerwoman  and  a  miner,  to 
a  woman  of  feeling,  understanding,  and 
power,  that  Mrs.  Atherton  has  pictured,  now 
against  the  ugly,  vigorous  city  of  Butte,  now 
against  the  warmer  background  of  Continental 
life.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Frederick 
A.   Stokes   Company. 

"The  Hands  of  Esau,"  a  book  by  Margaret 
Deland,  just  published  by  the  Harpers,  is  the 
story  of  a  young  man  whose  real  nature,  un- 
der the  disguise  which  deceived  even  himself, 
was  betrayed  by  a  circumstance,  slight  yet 
significant,  of  a  moral  flaw.  From  the  time 
he  was  a  little  boy  his  mother  had  begged 
him  to  "keep  your  father's  name  honored,"  so 
of  course  he  never  dreamed  that  his  father 
had  been  an  embezzler  of  the  meanest  kind. 
He  grew  up  apparently  a  fine  young  fellow, 
bright  and  ambitious,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
prosperous  architect  who  nad  taken  him  into 
his  office  just  because  he  liked  his  looks  and 
manner,  fell  in  love  with  him  as  soon  as  he 
did  with  her, 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  author  of  "A 
Montessori  Mother,"  has  written  "Mothers 
and  Children,"  which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will 
publish  on  October  17.  It  will  answer  a  host 
of  questions  which  she  has  been  asked  in 
letters  from  mothers  since  her  former  volume 
was  issued.  Mrs.  Fisher's  "A  Montessori 
Mother"  is  being  translated  into  five  foreign 
languages,  and  is  already  in  its  eighth  Ameri- 
can edition. 

Eleanor  Hallo  well  Abbott,  whose  short 
stories  in  many  magazines  have  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  whose  first  two  novels, 
"Molly  Make-Believe"  and  "The  White  Linen 
Nurse,"  have  been  as  popular  as  her  maga- 
zine stories,  is,  in  private  life,  Mrs.  Fordyce 
Coburn,  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  Born  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  daughter  of  Edward  Abbott, 
minister  and  writer,  the  niece  of  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, minister  and  writer,  the  granddaughter 
of  Jacob  Abbott,  minister  and  writer,  her 
early  training  was  naturally  all  toward  liter- 
ary ends.  "Little  Eve  Edgarton"  is  Eleanor 
Hallowell  Abbott's  latest  story.  Just  issued  by 
the  Century  Company.  It  tells,  in  Eleanor 
Hallowell  Abbott's  characteristic  way,  the  un- 
conventional love  story  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary girl,  the  daughter  of  an  eccentric 
father,  who  is  never  happy  except  as  he  goes 
wandering  about  the  world — and  none  too 
happy  then.  As  for  little  Eve,  she  was  born 
in  a  snow-shack  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  has 
been  all  over  the  world. 

In  her  new  novel,  "Playing  with  Fire," 
Amelia  E.  Barr  makes  a  Calvinist  minister 
with  skeptical  leanings  the  hero.  The  crisis 
comes  when  the  minister,  unable  to  contain 
his  doubts  longer,  tells  his  frightened  con- 
gregation that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  a  story 
of  faith,  passion,  and  doubt.  The  woman — 
for  of  course  there  is  a  woman — is  pictured 
as  a  polite,  drawing-room  type  of  vampire. 
The  book   is  published  by   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"On  the  Track  of  the  Great,"  published  by 
ihe  John  Lane  Company  on  September  25, 
comprises  the  "Recollections  of  a  Special 
Correspondent,"  by  Aubrey  Stanhope.  Kin- 
Edward,  King  Leopold,  the  Czar,  the  Kaiser, 


the  Greek  royal  family,  King  Christian  of 
Denmark,  King  Carlos  of  Portugal,  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  of  Servia,  Stan- 
ley, Lesseps  of  Panama,  Pasteur,  Bismarck, 
figure  in  anecdote  and  story  as  the  result  of 
the  author's  vocation  and  the  close  touch  it 
brought  him  into  with  unusual  people. 

The  author  of  "The  House  of  Deceit,"  pub- 
lished on  September  26  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
says  that  the  reason  he  withholds  his  name  is 
simply  that  he  doesn't  want  his  story  to  suffer 
from  any  suggestion  of  political  or  religious 
bias.  The  novel's  chief  stream  of  interest  is 
said  to  be  the  love  story  of  an  ambitious 
young  English  politician ;  undercurrents  are 
the  drift  of  Protestantism  toward  Catholi- 
cism, the  struggle  of  modernism  within  the 
Catholic  church  itself,  the  pressure  of  labor 
upon  both  church  and  state,  and  the  enor- 
mous and  constantly  increasing  influence  of 
wealth  and  women  in  English  politics  and  re- 
ligion. 

Beginning  the  fall  season  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  the  following  books  have 
appeared:  "A  Knight  on  Wheels,"  by  Ian 
Hay;  "On  the  Warpath,"  by  James  Willard 
Schultz,  and  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Schultz's 
remarkable  biography,  "My  Life  as  an  In- 
dian" ;  a  new  edition  at  a  popular  price  of 
"Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith,"  by  E. 
Boyd  Smith  ;  "Uncle  'Lisha's  Shop,"  by  Row- 
land E.  Robinson  ;  'The  Sea  Is  Kind,"  poems 
by  T.  Sturge  Moore ;  "The  Meditations  of  a 
Young  Man,"  by  Gage  Olcott ;  and  a  Visitors' 
Edition  of  Thoreau's  "Cape  Cod." 

On  September  25  the  Century  Company  is- 
sued several  of  its  new  fall  issues  for  young 
people  and  children :  Maria  Thompson  Da- 
viess's "Phyllis,"  Ariadne  Gilbert's  "More 
Than  Conquerors,"  Melville  Chater's  "The 
Bubble  Ballads,"  Allen  French's  "The  Run- 
away," Abbie  Fanvell  Brown's  "The  Lucky 
Stone."  and  Grace  Drayton's  book  of  "Baby 
Bears."  The  Century  Company  on  the  same 
date  issued  Professor  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross's  "The  Old  World  in  the  New,"  a 
presentation  of  the  social  and  economic  as- 
pects and  consequences  of  immigration.  The 
company  announces  October  9  as  the  issue 
date  of  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  new  book.  "The 
Honorable  Percival." 

Recent  new  publications  by  the  Putnams 
are  "The  Torch  of  Life,"  by  Rachael  S.  Mac- 
namara;  "The  Swindler  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Ethel  M.  Dell;  "A  Syrup  of  the  Bees,"  by 
F.  W.  Bain ;  "Time  and  Thomas  Warning," 
by   Morley  Roberts.     All   are  novels. 

On  September  25  the  John  Lane  Company 
published  several  unusually  interesting  non- 
fiction  books  not  in  any  way  relative  to  the 
war.  "Pauline  Bonaparte  and  Her  Lovers." 
by  Hector  Fleischmann,  shows  Napoleon's  sis- 
ter, later  Princess  Borghese,  at  the  height  of 
her  career,  surrounded  by  plot  and  scandal, 
her  beauty  the  prey  of  her  own  passions  and 


The  Secrets  of  the 
German  War  Office 

By  DR.  ARMGAARD  KARL  GRAVES.  For  12 
years,  he  states,  be  was  a  spy  in  the  service  of 
the  German  government.  The  book  relates  some 
of  his  experiences.  It  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest. A  full-page  review  of  it  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Argonaut.    $1.50  net. 

Saturday's  Child 

A  novel  of  power,  sweetness  and  brilliancy,  by 
KATHLEEN  NORRIS.  Read  the  review  of  this 
book  on  this  page  of  the  Argonaut.    $1.50  net. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

MV^.  JUe. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


follies.  "The  Berry  Papers,"  by  Lewis  Mel- 
ville, author  of  "Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,' 
etc.,  is  the  unpublished  correspondence  of 
Mary  and  Agnes  Berry  with  Professor  John 
Playfair,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Richard  Owen 
Cambridge,  Elizabeth  Montague,  Lord  Jeffery, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Carlisle,  Hardwicke, 
and  other  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  notables,  with  an  account  of  their 
friend,  Horace  Walpole. 


Probably  no  English  author  has  more 
friends  in  America  than  James  Matthew 
Barrie,  and  it  is  of  this  elusive  personality 
that  John  D.  Williams  has  written  a  study, 
under  the  title  "The  Charm  That  Is  Barrie," 
for  the  October  Century  Magazine.  "If  you 
have  ever  seen  the  first  act  of  'Peter  Pan,'  " 
says  Mr.  Williams,  "you  have  as  good  as  seen 
the  room  where  J.  M.  Barrie  is  always 
writing."  And  he  goes  on  to  describe  the 
apartment  of  the  great  dramatist,  his  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  his  friendships,  methods  of 
work,  and  the  originals  of  the  characters  in 
his  novels.  It  is  an  article  that  every  one  of 
Barrie's  host  of  admirers  will  want  to  read. 
In  the  same  number  Major  John  Bigelow,  U. 
S.  A.  (retired),  author  of  "Principles  of 
Strategy,"  has  visualized  the  task  of  the  first 
weeks  of  the  great  European  war,  and  con- 
trasted the  probable  methods  of  strategy  with 
the  Franco-German  methods  in  1870. 


Fourth  Edition  Now  Ready  i 


Mrs.  Norris's  New  Long  Novel 


SATURDAY'S  CHILD 


By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

Author  of  "Mother,"  "  The  Treasure,"  etc. 

$1.50 


Evidence  of  the  appeal  of  this   "story  of  rare  worth"  is  the  Fourth 
Editio?i  being  called  for  in  the  fourth  week  since  the  date  of  publication 


Leading  Press  Opinions 


"A  more  ambitious  niece  of  work  than 
any  Mrs.  Norris  has  before  attempted,  it 
has  the  same  qualities  of  sincerity  and 
humor  which  have  helped  to  make  her 
former  stories  popular.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris's  admirers  will  find  this  new  book 
greatly  to  their  liking." — A^.  Y.  Times. 

"This  story  will  have  a  long  and 
healthful  period  of  popularity.  Like 
'Mother,'  this  new  book  has  a  heart  in  it. 
Like  'The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne,'  it  has 
knowledge  of  life  and  an  informed  con- 
ception of  living." — A^.    Y.   World. 

"  'Saturday's  Child*  is  a  study  of 
young  energy — its  struggles,  its  groping 
for  use,  for  a  place  and  an  achievement 
in  the  world  of  men  and  women — and  a 
study,  moreover,  of  marked  ability  and 
sympathy.  .  .  .  The  effect  is  absolutely 
tonic.  ...  It  is  a  book  to  commend  to 
all   women." — Louisz'illc  Post. 


"Mrs.  Norris's  book  is  something  more 
than  a  good  story  well  told.  It  reflects 
the  very  fashion  and  spirit  of  the 
time  ...  in  which  all  who  are  born  to 
live  and  learn  must  take  part,  will  they 
nill    they."— Philadelphia   North-American. 

"An  interesting  story  told  simply  and 
without  affectation,  in  the  terms  of  real, 
work-a-day  life.  Both  its  sentiment  and 
humor  are  natural  and  spontaneous 
...  .  and  shows  even  greater  maturity 
and  broader  sympathies  than  the  stories 
she  has  alreadv  given  us." 

— Philadelphia  Press 

"The  union  of  sentiment  and  common 
sense  quite  frequently  found  in  life  are 
seldom  associated  in  fiction.  One  of  the 
few  who  compass  this  union  is  Kathleen 
Norris.  We  may  put  a  finger  on  any 
page  of  her  story  of  'Saturday's  Child' 
and    say,    'This   is   the    Life.'  " 

— Boston    Herald 


'  This  is  the  Life  " 

SATURDAY'S  CHILD 


'A  book  to  be  commended  to  all  women 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Russian  Opera. 
A  book  like  Rosa  Newmarch's  "The  Rus- 
sian Opera,"  coming  at  this  time,  is  a  fine 
antidote  for  the  German  fear  that  the  Slav 
threatens  European  culture  and  civilization. 
The  author,  who  is  already  well  known  for 
her  studies  in  the  field  of  Russian  music,  sets 
forth  in  sequence  the  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  characteristic  national  music  in  Rus- 
sia as  it  has  found  expression  in  opera,  and 
writes  with  keen  analysis  of  the  composers 
whose  work  it  has  been.  Many  of  these  names 
are  unfamiliar  to  the  American  reader,  but 
each  year  is  bringing  to  us  a  larger  repertory 
of  Russian  compositions,  and  this  book  is  a 
timely  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  composers 
and  their  development.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  reader  is  how  universal  is  the  love 
of  good  music  in  Russia,  how  necessary  a  part 
of  life  it  is;  and  secondly  how  many  of  the 
Russian  composers  were  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  work.  The  author  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  the  great  basso,  Shaliapin,  to  whom  she 
dedicates  her  book,  and  who  has  recently  been 
acclaimed  in  London  as  the  greatest  living 
actor.  In  conclusion  she  remarks  with 
justice :  "Russian  opera  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion a  genuine  growth  of  the  Russian  soil ; 
it  includes  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  its  native 
land  'as  the  wine  must  taste  of  its  own 
grapes.'  Its  roots  lie  deep  in  the  folk-music, 
where  they  have  spread  and  flourished  natur- 
ally and  without  effort.  So  profoundly  im- 
bedded and  so  full  of  vitality  are  its  fibres. 
that  nothing  has  been  able  to  check  their 
growth  and  expansion." 

The     Russian     Opera,      Bv     Rosa     Newmarch. 
New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75   net. 


The  Flight. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Woodberry  gives  us 
many  kinds  of  poems  on  many  different 
themes,  but  his  chief  inspiration  comes  from 
the  East,  and  here  he  seems  to  combine  an- 
cient and  modern  in  a  very  acceptable  way. 
He  identifies  himself  with  neither,  but  acts 
rather  as  interpreter  and  reconciler.  As  an 
example  of  another  of  the  author's  moods,  and 
a  very  gracious  one,  may  be  cited  his  poem  to 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  still  another  mood, 
a  prophetic  mood,  is  exemplified  in  "The 
Kingdom  of  All  Souls,"  although  here  we 
have  a  certain  stiffness  of  metre  that  makes 
uncomfortable  reading.  But  Mr.  Woodberry's 
level  is  a  high  one.  There  is  conscientious 
workmanship  in  every  line,  as  well  as  genuine 
feeling. 

The  Flight  and  Other  Poems.  By  George  Ed- 
ward Woodberry.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1.25  net. 


land  and  subsequently  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. Whatever  the  author  may  be  as  a 
temperance  revivalist  he  certainly  knows  how 
to  write,  and  to  give  a  certain  contagious 
quality  to  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Price,   $1    net. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  that  should  find  a  wel- 
come among  Swedenborgians,  and  indeed 
among  the  mystically  inclined  everywhere.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Path  of  Life,"  and  its  object 
is  to  "set  forth  the  main  features  of  Sweden- 
borg's  doctrinal  teachings  in  his  own  lan- 
guage as  completely  and  yet  as  briefly  as  is 
consistent  with  clearness  and  accuracy."  The 
book  is  bound  in  limp  leather  and  the  work- 
manship throughout  is  admirable. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  published  three 
new  volumes  in  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
plays.  The  first  is  "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  by 
A.  E.  Thomas ;  the  second  is  "The  Sunken 
Bell,"  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and  the  third  is 
'"Mary  Goes  First,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
A  fly-page  announcement  states  that  these 
plays  are  dedicated  to  the  reading  public  only, 
that  no  performances  of  them  may  be  given, 
and  that  infringement  will  be  prosecuted. 
Doubtless  there  are  people  who  read  plays, 
but  it  is  our  own  firm  conviction  that  plays 
should  be  seen  and  not  read,  and  that  it  takes 
exceptional  qualifications  to  appreciate  the 
drama  that  appears  only  on  the  printed  page. 
The  price  of  these  volumes  is  75  cents  net 
each. 

Probably  we  shall  soon  reach  the  end  of  the 
Nietzsche  cult,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  but 
in  the  meantime  here  is  a  book  by  George 
Brandes,  entitled  "Friedrich  Nietzsche,"  and 
consisting  of  a  biographical  sketch  with 
much  correspondence  between  Brandes  and 
Nietzsche.  The  popularity  of  the  German 
philosopher  is  probably  due  to  the  belief — 
not  wholly  erroneous — that  he  has  furnished 
a  defense  and  a  justification  for  brutality  and 
ill  deeds,  and  that  is  just  what  nine  people 
out  of  ten  are  looking  for.  A  plea  for  the 
altruistic  life,  though  voiced  with  ten  times 
the  power  exercised  by  Nietzsche,  would  pass 
unnoticed.  The  Nietzsche  cult  is  mainly  due 
to  a  depraved  conviction  that  whatever  is  ob- 
viously evil  must  also  be  obviously  true.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Captain  of  the  Cat's  Paw"  by  William  O. 
Stoddard,  Jr.,  may  safely  be  recommended  to 
boys  who  love  adventure,  that  is  to  say  to 
all  boys.  The  Cat's  Paw  is  a  motor  boat 
which  a  high  school  boy  built  to  make  money 
to  pay  for  his  college  course.  The  book  is 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  $1 
net. 

"The  Human  Nature  of  the  Saints,"  by  the 
Rev.  George  Hodges  (Macmillan  Company ; 
$1.25  net),  is  a  series  of  essays  on  religious 
topics  that  is  chiefly  notable,  not  so  much  for 
what  the  author  says  as  for  the  homely  and 
forceful  way  in  which  he  says  it.  There  are 
twenty  of  these  essays,  founded  on  biblical  in- 
cidents, and  they  will  doubtless  find  an  au- 
dience even  in  these  days  of  indifference. 

From  the  John  Lane  Company  comes  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "Europe  After  8:15,"  by  H.  L. 
Mencken,  George  Jean  Nathan,  and  Willard 
Huntington  Wright.  The  authors  depict  the 
special  characteristics  of  night  life  in  the  five 
most  prominent  cities  of  Europe,  and  while 
they  write  amusingly  and  with  restraint,  we 
reach  the  last  page  with  a  faint  suspicion 
that  we  have  been  wasting  our  time.  The 
price  is  $1.25  net. 

Lovers  of  adventure  should  not  overlook 
"Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan,"  by  Dr.  Wilfred 
Thomason  Grenfell,  just  issued  in  the  River- 
side Press  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  narrative  itself  is  exceptionally  stirring, 
while  the  author  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  foremost  living  philanthropists  whose 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  arduous 
and  dangerous  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  price  is  25  cents. 

The  Dave  Porter  Series  of  books  for  boys 
seems  to  be  popular,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tenth  volume  under  the 
title  of  "Dave  Porter  in  the  Gold  Fields,"  by 
Edward  Stratemeyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1.25).  In  this  case  the  gold  fields 
are  in  Montana,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  hero  returns  from  his  adventures  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  precious  metal.  All  these 
stories  are  full  of  wholesome  adventure  and 
may  be  safely  recommended. 

"The  Happy  Art  of  Catching  Men,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Patterson,  is  a  story  of  the  "Catch- 
My-Pal  Temperance  Movement,"  which  has 
recently   made    so    great    a   sensation    in    Ire- 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Lure  of  the  Camera.      By   Charles    S.   01- 
cott.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3  net. 
An  illustrated  account  of  a  journey. 

The     Wonder-Worker.       By     Vincent      Brown. 
New  York:  Brentano's;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

M.     Croker.       New     York: 


LlSMOYLE 

Bv 

B. 

rer. 

tano's; 

$1.35 

net 

A 

novel. 

The   Laughing   Cavalier.      By    Baroness   Orczy. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

More  Than  Conquerors.  By  Ariadne  Gilbert. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 

A  book  for  boys — biographies  of  a  dozen  great 
men. 

The   Lucky    Stone.      By   Abbie   Far  well    Brown. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  story   for  children. 

Phyllis.      By    Maria    Thompson    Daviess.      New 
York:    The   Century   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  story   for  girls. 

The  Old  World  in  the  New.  By  Edward  Als- 
worth  Ross.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$2.40  net. 

A  presentation  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
racial  aspects  and  consequences  of  our  immigra- 
tion. 

The  House  in  Demetrius  Road.  By  J.  D. 
Beresford.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.30    net. 

A  novel. 

In  My  Youth.  From  the  posthumous  papers  of 
Robert  Dudley.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;    $1.35    net. 

A    "pageant    of   other   days." 

The  Runaway.      By  Allen   French.      New   York: 
The    Century   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

The     Bubble     Ballads.      By     Melville     Chater. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50  net. 
An   illustrated  book   for  little  children. 

What  Can  I  Know?  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.;    $1.50   net. 

An  inquiry  into  truth,  its  nature,  and  means  of 
its  attainment,  and  its  relations  to  the  practical 
life. 

The  Copy-Cat  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary 
Wilkins  Freeman.  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers; 
$1.25    net. 

A   collection   of  short   stories. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra.  Queen  of 
Egypt.  By  Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Weigall.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50  net. 

With  special  reference  to  her  relations  with 
Pompey,  Ca-sar,  Antony,  and  Octavius,  which  had 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
Roman    Empire. 

Art  Talks  with  Ranger.  By  Ralcy  Husted 
Bell.     New  York:  G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

"Henry  W.  Ranger  has  covered  a  wider  range 
of    subject-matter    than    any   other   painter    in   the 


history  of  art.  He  is  the  militant  force  in  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  art  movement  in 
America," 

The  Baby  Bears.     By  Grace  G.   Drayton.      New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1   net. 
An   illustrated  book  for  little  children. 

Just    Around   the    Corner.      By    Fannie    Hurst. 
New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35   net. 
Short  stories  of  people  in  odd  city  corners. 

Napoleon  the  Gaoler.  By  Edward  Fraser. 
New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.75    net. 

A  series  of  personal  narratives  of  captivity,  by 
British  officers  and  others  during  the  great  war 
with    Napoleon. 

Bellamy.      By    Elinor    Mordaunt.      New    York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Maid  of   the   Mist.      By  John    Oxenham.      New 
York;   John   Lane  Company;    $1.30   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Three  Furlongers.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Duke  of  Oblivion.      By  John    Reed   Scott. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

To  My  Beloved.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1.20   net. 

"The  heart  letters  of  a  woman." 

On     the     Staircase.      By     Frank     Swinnerton. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  City  of  Numbered  Days.  By  Francis 
Lynde.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Peru.  By  Millicent  Todd.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  picture  of  the  land  of  the  Incas,  with  all  that 
is  known  of  the  ruined  cities,  the  Inca  civilization 
and   religion  and  the  history   of  the  country. 

The  Fleet  Goes  By.  By  Mary  Symon.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  A  Famous  Series  of  Stories  and  Es- 
says. 

Plays.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 

Third  series.  Including  "The  Fugitive,"  "The 
Pigeon,"   and   "The    Mob." 

How    It    Happened.      By    Kate   Langley    Bosher. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net. 
A  story. 

Nannette  and  the  Baby  Monkey.  By  Jose- 
phine Scribner  Gates.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    50    cents   net. 

A    story    for   little   children. 

The  Author's  Craft.  By  Arnold  Bennett. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  75  cents 
net. 

•  A    presentation    of    the    methods    of    authorship 
with    some    remarks    on    the   power   of   observation. 

Tho    Lost    Boy.      By    Henry    Van    Dyke.      New 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers;    50  cents  net. 
A  story  of  the  childhood  of  Christ. 

Monsignor  Villarosa.     By  Pompeo,  Duke  Litta 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel   of    Italy. 

Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

An  endeavor  to  bring  together  in  one  volume 
the  most  distinctive  poems  of  the  English  makers 
during  the  lyric  years   1911-1912. 

Looking  After  Sandy.      By  Margaret  Turnbull. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home.  By 
Mary  J.  Quinn.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1  net. 

Practical  and  economical  suggestions  for  the 
homemaker. 

Little  Women  Letters  from  the  House  of 
Alcott.  Selected  by  Jessie  Bonstelle  and  Marian 
de  Forest.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  $1.25 
net. 

"Not  intended   as  a  book  for  children,   this  vol 


ume  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  thousands 
who  read  'Little  Women'  and  other  Alcott  books 
when    they    were   young." 

The     Country     House.      By    John    Galsworthy. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Our    Criminal   Law.      By    S.    C.    Denson.      San 
Francisco:    Whittaker    &    Ray-Wiggin    Company. 
A  plea  for  the  reform  of  the  criminal  code. 

Major  Prophets  of  Today.  By  Edwin  E.  SIos- 
son.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Maeterlinck,  Bergson,  Poincare,  Metchnikoff, 
Ostwald,    Haeckel. 

The  Clarion.  By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;   $1.35    net. 

A  novel  of  the  forces  that  control  our  jour- 
nalism. 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou.  By  Paul  G, 
Tomlinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1    net. 

The  adventures  of  four  classmates  on  a  cruise 
to    Labrador. 

The    Clean    Heart.      By   A.    S.    M.    Hutchinson. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown   &   Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Afterwards.      By    Emma   S.    Allen.      New   York: 
Edward  J.    Clode. 
A  novel. 

They  Who  Question.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian    Company;   $1.35    net. 

An  anonymous  novel  turning  upon  pressing 
questions   of  every-day   religion. 

The  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution, 
and  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  Continental 
Europe.  By  Edward  Maslin  Hulme.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

A    history. 

Shakespeare's  Principal  Plays.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Tucker  Brooke.  John 
William  Cunliflfe,  and  Henry  Noble  McCracken. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company. 

The  twenty  plays  most  commonly  read  and  most 
frequently  acted. 

Shelters,  Shacks,  and  Shanties.  By  D.  C. 
Beard.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 

A  book  of  practical  instructions  for  young 
builders. 

The  Wolf  Hunters.     By  George  Bird  Grinnell. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  the  Buffalo  Plains. 

Grannis  of  the  Fifth.  By  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net, 

A   new    St.    Timothy    story. 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends.  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

A   new   series  of  yarns. 

Private    Affairs.      By    Charles    McEvoy.      Bos- 
ton:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Dr.  Barnardo  as  I  Knew  Him.  By  one  of  his 
staff  (A.  R.  Neuman).  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Issued    in    Modern    Biographies. 

Foreigners  in  Turkey:  Their  Juridical 
Status.  By  Philip  Marshall  Brown.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press;   $1.25  net. 

A  consideration  of  the  legal  status  of  foreigners 
in    Turkey. 

The  Rosie  World.      By  Parker  Fillmore.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A   story. 

Love   Insurance.      By    Earl    Derr    Biggers.      In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Study  of  Foods.  By  Ruth  A.  Wardell,  M. 
A.,  and  Edna  Noble  White,  A.  B.  New  York: 
Ginn  &   Co. 

Presenting  the  subject  of  foods  in  a  simple  and 
concise  manner. 

Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers.  By 
George  Wharton  James.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.;  $5   net. 

A   story  of  artists  and   of  their   art. 
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•A  PAIR  OF  SIXES.' 


In  "A  Pair  of  Sixes"  Edward  Peple  has 
successfully  captured  the  T.  E.  M.  by  the  far- 
cical humor  which  pours  forth  in  unstinted 
measure  throughout  every  scene  of  the  play. 
This  is  no  small  feat  for  a  writer  who  has 
made  his  mark  in  plays  more  particularly 
characterized  by  rather  honeyed  sentimen- 
tality. If  a  dramatic  writer  wants  to  make 
a  moneyed  success  in  his  line  he  can  follow 
up  no  surer  vein  than  that  of  humor ;  and 
Mr.  Peple's  possession  of  this  ever-valuable 
asset  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  success 
of    "A    Pair   of   Sixes." 

Oddly  enough,  this  writer  who  has  been 
so  unerring  in  winning  the  favor  of  the 
women  theatre-goers  has  now  succeeded 
equally  well  with  the  men — the  business  men 
— whose  Homeric  laughter  is  heard  in  broad- 
sides during  the  entire  progress  of  the  play. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  senti- 
mental writers  are  often  so  more  from 
shrewdness  than  from  temperament.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Peple  knows  his  public,  and 
just  as  he  was  thoroughly  aware  that  he 
could  soften  the  hearts  of  the  women  with 
the  nightgowned  youngster  being  awkwardly 
yet  tenderly  mothered  and  fathered  by  a  good- 
looking  young  bachelor  in  "The  Prince  Chap," 
so  he  perceived  the  success  awaiting  him  in 
the  esteem  of  male  theatre-goers  by  a  farcical 
depiction  of  the  cat-and-dog  life  of  a  pair 
of  wrangling  business  partners.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  piece  continues 
to  draw  on  the  slump  nights  of  the  week  ; 
for  the  theatres  have  their  regular  nightly 
ebb  and  flow  in  the  matter  of  attendance, 
which  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  week 
rises  to  its  highest  crest,  while  in  the  middle 
it  is  generally  at  ebb   tide. 

The  public  has  been  very  much  keyed  up 
over  the  war,  and  during  its  early  phases 
would  have  been  passionately  responsive  to 
any  play  of  patriotic  sentiment.  But  the  two 
months'  strain  has  worn  on  the  collective 
nerves  of  the  people,  who  now  feel  a  sense 
of  relief  in  abandoning  themselves  to  the  di- 
versions offered  by  light  and  merry  plays  that 
contain  no  painful  reminders.  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes"  is  of  this  nature,  and,  as  the  company 
of  players  includes  several  well-known  names 
of  farceurs,  it  follows  that  the  audience,  re- 
membering the  lengthy  Eastern  runs  of  the 
piece,  seat  themselves  with  well-justified  con- 
fidence. These  players  who  are  composing 
the  present  company  are  not  a  trumped-up 
group  of  unknown  people,  as  so  often  happens 
when  they  bring  out  here  a  big  comedy  suc- 
cess from  the  East.  The  two  younger  women 
roles  are  probably  filled  by  substitutes  for 
better-known  actresses,  but  Josie  Intropidi, 
thoroughly  identified  with  grotesque  roles  in 
numerous  farce  productions,  Herbert  Corthell, 
Oscar  Figman,  and  Orlando  Daly  are  the 
names  promptly  greeted  with  cheerful  ex- 
pectancy by  sedulous  patrons  of  the  humor- 
ous drama. 

The  play  opens  in  the  business  office  oF>— 
the  two  wrangling  partners,  and  we  are 
d  at  once  into  the  feverishly  speedy 
rush  of  up-to-date  farce.  I  never  yet  have 
seen  a  company  able  to  resist  the  automa- 
tomizing  effect  of  long  runs.  It  is  an  in- 
fluence that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  evade. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  bigger  people  in 
the  business  can  and  do  escape  showing  the 
outer  effects  of  its  paralyzing  influences, 
however  much  they  may  feel  them  in- 
wardly. Of  the  four  most  notable  people 
:n  the  company  already  mentioned,  only 
one  joined  the  grand  army  of  gabblers, 
and  then  only  during  the  first  act.  This  was 
o  Daly,  who  has  a  frightfully  taxing 
role,  which  includes  heavy  wear  on  his  voice 
and  an  immense  display  of  leg-and-arm  pyro- 
i  xpress  !  ilcsperate  state  of  mind. 
However,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Daly  was 
a  very  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
two  other  acts,  in  which  he 
abrupt];  I         be  a  mere  mechanical,  even 

if  a  physically  agile  phonograph,  we  may  put 
his  dereliction  down  t..  the  acute  express  rate 
which   the  action  of  the  first  act 

i  -     i  l   ii.  ! 

T'.e    !■  .'.    li     selected.      Eleanor 

I    '  I    nfcs  is  a  good  1    pi    Foi  th<    gum-chewing 
stenographer,  and   Iter  business  amuses.      But 
it     tins   off    her   like    the    movements    of    ma- 
im   convinced    from    the    soulless,    even 
violent    and    explosive,    way    in    which 


he  says  his  lines — for  humor,  as  well  as  senti- 
ment, has  soul — that  Orlando  Daly's  mind  is 
not  on  what  he  says  during  the  progress  of 
the  earlier  scenes.  Such  a  thing  as  a  pause 
is  unknown  during  the  whole  act.  But  no ; 
I  am  wrong.  Oscar  Figman  dominates  the 
situation  for  a  time,  and  then  the  feverish 
rattle  and  roaring  slows  up  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  relax  our  desperate  clutch  on 
the  hem   of  the  plot. 

This  is  the  curse  of  our  American  farce  ;  a 
rooted  conviction  that  it  must  be  reeled  off 
at  this  desperate  speed,  apparently  from  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
producers  that  only  thus  can  the  illusion  be 
maintained.  The  public,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  falls  in,  evidently  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  by  this  virtual  endorsement  they  deprive 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  savoring,  in 
more  leisurely  style,  the  better  and  more 
really  humorous  effects  of  comedy,  farcical  or 
otherwise. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  this  lightning 
speed  was  gratefully  absent  in  the  other  two 
acts  and  the  excellent  personnel  of  the  com- 
pany  thus  more   thoroughly  manifested. 

I  have  not  yet  specified  Herbert  Corthell 
as  the  leading  comedian  of  the  troupe ;  a  man 
whose  spontaeous  humor  successfully  resists 
the  deadening  effects  of  long  runs.  As  with 
all  instinctive  stage  humorists,  Mr.  Corthell's 
methods  defy  analysis.  One  can  only  say 
that  he  exudes  humor,  that  he  makes  his  point 
every  time,  and  that  he  continually  throws 
off  new  and  spontaneous  bubblings  of  fun,  as 
evidenced  by  the  difficulty  which  his  co-players 
show  at  intervals  in  mastering  their  own 
mirth.  Mr.  Corthell  fills  the  principal  role  of 
the  piece,  that  of  the  partner,  who.  in  the 
fateful  game  of  poker,  lost  through  the  fatal 
agency  of  "a  pair  of  sixes,"  and  was  obliged 
to  stick  to  his  bond  and  serve  as  butler  to 
his  former  partner.  The  fun,  both  literally 
and  metaphorically  fast  and  furious  in  the 
first  act,  became  of  a  much  richer  flavor  in 
the  second,  and  from  then  on  to  the  end  of 
the  play  we  were  spared  any  further  mani- 
festations of  the  mechanically  regulated  out- 
put of  long-run  farce.  It  was,  for  the  au- 
dience, a  good,  hearty,  healthy,  outflow  of 
pure,  irresponsible,  spontaneous  laughter,  not 
the  less  enjoyable,  as  always  proves  the  case 
in  farce,  because  the  scenes  were  played  out 
in  a  domestic  atmosphere  and  revolved  around 
the  usual  happenings  of  a  normal  household. 
The  two  young  women  who  play  the  roles 
of  the  wife  and  her  bosom  friend  are  neither 
of  them  high  lights  in  the  dramatic  world, 
but  they  fit  in  very  well,  Miss  Bernice  Buck, 
as  the  wife,  contributing  an  abundance  of 
physical  and  vocal  energy  to  her  fit  of  hys- 
terics, and  Minna  Gombel  showing  so  much 
pretty  earnestness  as  the  resourceful  sweet- 
heart of  the  temporary  butler  as  to  arouse 
a  suspicion  that  she  has  not  been  too  fatally 
long    in    the    role. 

Josie  Intropidi's  great  card  is  to  be  ludi- 
crous both  in  make-up  and  in  her  style  ot 
acting.  She  goes  in  for  this  sort  of- thing 
heart  and  soul,  and  though  hers  is  not  the 
highest  type  of  humor,  she  serves  it  with  such 
self-abandon  and  completeness  as  almost  to 
raise  it  to  an  art. 

There  are  others  of  the  company  who  do 
small  parts  well,  notably  Clarence  Newcombe, 
who,  as  the  office-boy,  showed  a  marked  ability 
for  giving  flying  effects  of  comicality  during 
numerous  rapid  transits  in  and  out  of  the 
business  office. 

As  an  indication  of  the  general  standing  of 
the  company  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Jack 
Raffael,  a  good  old  standby  in  farce  and  light 
comedy,  figures  as  the  centre  in  only  one 
scene  in  the  play,  after  which  he  disappears 
to  be  seen  no  more. 

Herbert  Corthell,  by  the  way,  did  a  mo- 
mentary bit  of  burlesque  in  the  last  act  which 
showed  that  this  actor  adds  versatility  to  his 
humorous  talent.  During  the  very  enjoyable 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  of  Holbrook 
Blinn's  Princess  Players  they  gave  a  burlesque 
playlet  called  "Food,"  the  poorest,  by  the  way, 
in  their  collection,  in  which  at  a  certain 
point  the  author's  ingenuity  in  humorous  dia- 
logue gave  out  and  the  players  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  the  idea  of  burlesque  by  their 
acting  alone.  Now  if  any  one  had  entered 
the  theatre  at  this  point,  unknowing  of  the 
earlier  and  better  phases  of  the  playlet,  he 
would  have  thought  the  scene  on  the  stage 
was  representing  one  of  real  emotion,  for  the 
players  were  not  burlesque  actors,  although 
skilled  in  comedy.  Not  until  the  kneeling 
wife  seized  her  husband's  leg — a  momentary 
burlesque  touch  which  effectually  diverted  the 
alarming  gravity  settling  over  the  audience — 
would  the  newcomer  have  guessed  from  the 
demeanor  of  the  players  that  humor  was  sup- 
posed to  prevail.  The  talent  for  burlesque  is, 
in  fact,  a  thing  apart,  and  rather  rare.  It 
was  not  sufficiently  present  in  several  of  the 
members  of  the  De  Wolf  Hopper  organiza- 
tion that  has  just  concluded  its  engagement 
here,  although  they  were  dealing  with  the 
best  burlesques  ever  written  in  the  English 
language.  This  talent  Herbert  Corthell 
showed  during  the  brief  scene  by  the  grate, 
when,  as  he  destroyed  the  supposititious  love 
letter    in    a    quick,    casual,    spontaneous    way, 


he  threw  in  the  most  unerring  touches  of 
burlesque  acting.  Yes,  this  Herbert  Corthell, 
who  is  like,  nothing  so  much  as  a  big,  fat, 
irrepressible,  and  exuberantly  comic  boy,  has 
the  talent  and  the  temperament — for  some- 
times one  goes  without  the  other — and  if  he 
could  only  find  some  one  to  write  him  a  real 
burlesque  play  or  playlet  he  would  most  em- 
phatically make  good  in  this  most  delightful 
department  of  humorous  drama. 


'TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE." 


The  public  doesn't  always  realize  how  much 
it  is  indebted,  not  only  to  the  men  in  the 
play  business  who  determinedly  keep  their 
theatres  open  during  dull  times,  but  also  to  the 
confirmed  theatre-goers,  who  make  such  a 
course  possible.  It  is  a  precarious  business 
at  best,  trying  to  keep  track  of  the  weather- 
cock manifestations  of  the  public  taste,  of 
which  we  can  only  venture  on  one  certainty — 
there  is  nothing  fixed  about  it  except  its  pos- 
sibilities in  the  line  of  the  unexpected.  Who 
would  have  said  some  years  ago,  during  the 
epoch  when  European  observers  of  the  Ameri- 
can temperament  were  making  pronuncia- 
mentos  about  our  national  Puritanism,  that  we 
were  approaching  a  long-sustained  vogue  of 
bare-legged  dancers  and  semi-nude  drama  ? 
Yet  so  it  has  been.  The  time  is  now  ripe 
for  a  violent  reaction.  Probably  the  next 
thing  will  be  a  marked  reversion  to  rural 
drama. 

Back  to  the  land ! 

Perhaps  it  is  in  response  to  this  possibility 
that  there  has  been  a  revival  of  "The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  this  week.  The  book 
( I  haven't  read  it)  no  doubt  smells  of  pine 
needles  and  the  autumnal  spices  of  moun- 
tain woods.  The  characters,  I  hope  and  trust, 
in  John  Fox,  Jr.'s,  book  are  founded  upon 
such  realities  as  the  literary  observer  can 
glean  among  these  strange  and  primitive 
peoples.  But  as  transplanted  into  Eugene 
Walter's  play  they  have  become  startlingly 
artificial,  creatures  of  fiction  instead  of  life. 
And  as  interpreted  by  the  New  York  com- 
pany who  are  presented  in  a  week's  revival  of 
the  play  at  the  Columbia  they  have  become  a 
weirdly  impossible  group  of  people  whose  like 
was  never  seen  on  land  or  sea.  I  think  it 
must  be  a  case  of  tiding  over  a  week  without 
a  satisfactory  booking  in  order  to  keep  the 
theatre  open  for  an  ungrateful  public.  Some- 
body— no  names  appear  as  sponsors  for  the 
group  of  unknowns  playing  at  the  Columbia — 
has  scrabbled  together  a  company,  placing  Isa- 
belle  Lowe  at  the  head  of  it.  The  rest  of 
them  have  evidently  had  stage  directorship 
of  the  most  astonishing  standards,  as  there  is 
a  general  family  resemblance  in  the  way  the 
company  sings  and  intones  its  lines.  Evi- 
dently this  unknown  coach  starts  in  on  his 
work  with  this  idea  well  to  the  fore  :  "Dis- 
trust all  inflections  and  intonations  that  seem 
to  be  copied  from  life.  If  you  -want  to  say 
'Howdy'  or  'Good-by,'  say  it  in  such  a  singing 
tone  and  with  such  weird  prolongations  and 
unnatural  chromatic  slides  of  the  voice  as  in 
real  life  would  cause  a  hearer  to  look  at  the 
speaker  fixedly  and  say,  'Here,  now,  quit  your 
kiddin'.'  Study  carefully  to  depart  from  the 
normal.  Remember  this  is  dialect  and  the 
first  essential  of  dialect  is  that  it  should  be 
incomprehensible.  Never  forget  that  the  pub- 
lic is  a  darn  fool,  and  that  anything  goes,  pro- 
vided  that  it   isn't   like   every  day." 

With  these  ideas  well  to  the  fore  in  their 
minds,  the  "New  York  Company,"  consisting 
of  six  men  and  three  women,  are  rumbling 
and  detonating  through  Walter's  play  so 
alarmingly  that  the  furniture  jumps  and  looks 
apologetic  when  Judd  Tolliver  thumps  his 
chest  or  flourishes  his  gun.  Judd  is  played 
by  an  actor  who  is  a  mighty  man  of  thews 
and  sinews,  who  can  (and  did)  carry  the 
comedian — so  called — as  if  he  were  a  six- 
months-old  babe.  If  he  weren't  so  pesky  ex- 
treme in  everything  he  did  there  might  be  a 
certain  stagy  distinction  about  this  figure  of 
a  mighty  backwoodsman  of  a  purely  physical 
kind.  But  his  wrinkles  look  an  inch  deep,  his 
sunburn  approximates  the  American  Indian 
tint,  his  wig  is  a  freak,  his  stride  shakes  the 
building,  and  the  inflections  of  his  voice  could 
be  reduced  to  a  musical  notation.  The  rest  of, 
them — except  Isabelle  Lowe,  who  has  her  own 
methods — imitate  him,  or  he  -imitates  them, 
or,  presumably,  they  all  faithfully  imitate  the 
stage  director  with  the  queer  standards.  How- 
ever, fascinatingly  abnormal  as  is  the  col- 
lective group,  nobody  can  approximate  the 
tergiversations  of  Cousin  Dave's  vocal  eccen- 
tricities. At  first  Cousin  Dave  held  us  en- 
chained by  the  grim  effort  to  discover  whether 
or  not  he  really  was  speaking  English.  His 
discourse  was  a  challenge  to  us,  for  we  oc- 
casionally caught  a  fairly  intelligible  phrase. 
This,  however,  resulted  from  lapses  into  good- 
natured  weakness  on  Cousin  Dave's  part, 
which  he  subsequently  sternly  repressed,  and 
as  the  play  progressed  we  were  obliged,  in 
mere  self-protection,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  toward 
the  flood  of  unintelligibility  which  issued  from 
his   relentless   lips. 

All  the  men  in  the  company  are  gifted  with 
big,  fine,  booming  voices,  and  they  played 
with    them,    and    rode    on    them,    so    self-con- 


sciously that  they  succeeded  in  thoroughly  dis- 
tracting the  listener's  mind  from  the  meaning 
of  what  they  were  saying  to  the  way  they 
said  it.  That  is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  one,  on 
the  stage  or  off.  Any  one  who  is  engaged  in 
the  painful  process  of  revising  and  rehabili- 
tating his  or  her  native  speech  always  must 
suffer  a  period  of  critical  judgment,  attended 
with  some  unpopularity,  until  the  process  is 
safely  accomplished,  simply  because  during 
the  transition  the  ambitious  one  has  become 
self-conscious.  It  was  so  with  these  players. 
They  were  all  so  almighty  self-conscious  that 
they  deprived  us  utterly  of  the  ability  to  lose 
ourselves  in  the  stage  illusion. 

Isabelle  Lowe  was  different,  but ! — twice, 
when  she  was  dashing  across  the  stage  to  in- 
dicate June's  state  of  mental  exasperation, 
she  ended  in  a  slide.  That  I  call  unpardon- 
able in  any  player  who  considers  himself  or 
herself  a  dramatic  artist,  or  even  an  attempt 
at  one.  Just  transport  yourself  to  real  life 
and  imagine  yourself  skating  on  the  soles  of 
your  shoes  across  the  floor  as  the  instinctive 
expression  of  an  attack  of  jealousy,  or  a  wave 
of  sorrow,  or  a  spurt  of  resentful  defiance. 
Although  there  are  some  pleasing  elements 
in  Miss  Lowe's  work,  as,  for  instance,  the 
impetuous  way  in  which  she  propounded 
June's  quick  counter-questions  during  her  first 
interview  with  Jack  Hale,  yet  this  lapse  alone 
will  show  that  her  standards,  too,  are  false. 
However,  and  strange  enough  it  is  that  it  is 
so  of  Eugene  Walter,  the  pitiless  realist,  the 
play  itself  has   an   atmosphere   of  falsity. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so  in  the  book.  Per- 
haps John  Fox,  Jr.'s,  Jack  Hale  addressed 
the  pine  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  thing.  Per- 
haps— although  I  don't  believe  it — the  box  of 
city  underwear  figured  in  detail  in  one  of  the 
scenes  of  the  book.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
reason  for  June  coming  to  the  lonesome  pine 
with  her  hair  falling  in  untidy  and  incon- 
venient masses  on  her  shoulders.  But  I  can  I 
only  say  that  any  woman,  mountaineer  or  no, 
regarding  Charlotte  Walker  and  Isabelle 
Lowe  in  the  role  thus  uncomfortably  groomed, 
would  feel  that  it  was  not  true  to  nature 
simply  because  it  was  inconvenient.  For  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  one  of  the 
first  things  Mother  Eve  did,  even  before  she 
acquired  a  fig-leaf  skirt,  was  to  fasten  up 
her  superabundant  locks  with  twigs  and  vege- 
table   fibre. 

Miss  Lowe,  by  the  way,  is  a  large-eyed 
blonde  of  attractions,  although  she  opens  her 
eyes  too  wide  and  piles  too  much  false  hair 
on  quite  sufficient  and  much  prettier  locks. 

The  scenic  element  of  the  play  is,  in  the 
present  production,  duly  attended  to.  The 
stream  of  real  water  falls  over  the  cli  ft" , 
flowers  are  seen  growing  around  the  trunk 
of  "the  lonesome  pine,"  and  the  blue  of 
mountain  distances  intervenes  between  the 
picturesque  foreground  and  the  far-off  "Gap" 
in  which  lies  the  village  metropolis  of  the 
simple  mountaineers. 

Josephine   Hart    PHELrs. 


David  Belasco,  with  the  assistance  of  C.  R. 
Macauley,  the  novelist  and  cartoonist  is  pre- 
paring for  stage  representation  a  symbolical 
spectacle  called  "The  Prince  of  Peace," 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  visualize  the  final  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  universal  peace.  The 
drama  shows  Christ  as  the  first  apostle  of 
peace  and  is  woven  together  and  made  ap- 
pealingly  human  by  the  use  of  the  character 
in  legendary  lore,  Cartaphilus,  the  Roman 
doorkeeper  for  Pilate,  who  struck  Jesus  as 
He  came  out  of  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 
Therefore,  this  grim  character  is  made  the 
Dante  that  wanders  with  majestic  sadness 
through  the  world,  the  philosophic  observer 
of  all  that  transpires  in  the  centuries  down 
which  he  travels.  About  1000  persons  will  be 
employed  in  the  presentation  of  the  spectacle, 
and  one  of  the  largest  stages  in  New  York 
will  be  required.  The  production  will  have 
the  financial  backing  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 


The  Irish  Players  have  returned  to  the 
stage  of  their  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  after 
wandering  about  the  world  and  have  begun 
their  new  season  with  old  plays  and  new,  one 
of  the  latter  being  "A  Minute's  Wait,"  a  short 
farce  by  a  neophyte,  Martin  J.  McHugh.  The 
play  is  a  satire  on  the  proverbial  tardiness  of 
trains  on  the  small  branch  lines  that  penetrate 
remote  sections  of  Ireland.  A  thread  of  a 
plot  is  woven  through  a  series  of  burlesque 
incidents  having  to  do  with  life  about  a  small- 
town depot. 


Switzerland  is  seeking  a  new  national  hymn 
in  place  of  "Rufst  due,  Mein  Vaterland," 
which  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  "My  Country 
'Tis  of  Thee"  and  "God  Save  the  King."  It 
is  said  that  there  is  some  intention  of  adopt- 
ing a  patriotic  song,  beginning  "Heil  dir, 
Mein  Schweizerland."  but  whether  this  is  to 
be  sung  to  the  same  tune  or  a  new  one  is 
to  be  evolved  for  it  is  not  yet  known. 


The  final  performance  of  "The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine"  will  be  given  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  this — Saturday  night.  Isabelle 
Lowe  in  the  role  of  June  has  made  a  great 
personal  success  in  this  play. 


October  37  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Milestones"  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 

Something  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  will 
be  the  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
two  weeks  beginning  next  Monday  night,  Oc- 
tober 5,  when  that  widely  discussed  and 
highly  praised  comedy-drama,  "Milestones," 
is  again  presented  on  the  stage  for  a  return 
engagement. 

This  brilliant  play  by  Arnold  Bennett,  the 
novelist,  and  Edward  Knoblauch,  author  of 
"Kismet,"  has  made  a  profound  sensation 
everywhere  ;  both  by  reason  of  its  unique  sub- 
ject and  delightful  treatment,  and  because  of 
the  wonderful  interpretation  by  the  company 
of  all  English  artists. 

Historically  the  play  is  of  unusual  interest, 
for  its  three  acts  all  pass  in  the  same  room  ; 
the  first  in  1860,  the  second  in  1885,  and  the 
third  in  1912.  As  the  play  progresses  the 
marked  changes  in  dress,  furniture,  decora- 
tions, sentiments,  and  manners  are  all  noted. 
Several  of  the  characters  are  carried  along 
by  the  same  players  through  youth  and  ma- 
turity to  old  age.  The  charm  of  the  delight- 
ful story  of  the  play  would  be  spoiled  by 
even  a  slight  outline  of  it  in  this  column. 

"Milestones"  will  be  presented  with  a  dis- 
tinguished company  of  actors  who  have  won 
high  praise  in  this  country  during  the  past 
two  seasons.  The  members  are  Florence 
Born,  Mary  Goulden,  Winifred  Latimer, 
Katherine  Herbert,  Bettie  Barnell,  Rupert 
Harvey,  Gerald  Rogers,  L.  G.  Carroll,  Ernest 
Laceby,   and    Gilbert   Coleman. 

Matinees  during  the  engagement  of  "Milt 
stones"  at  the  Columbia  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  mid-week 
matinees  will  be  given  at  "Pop"  prices,  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  to  $1.  There  will  be  no 
Sunday  performances. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Claude  GilHngwater,  the  former  associate 
star  of  the  Leslie  Carter,  Blanche  Bates, 
Marie  Doro,  Fritzi  Scheff,  and  other  mem- 
orable productions,  and  Edith  Lyle,  the  beau- 
tiful star  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger's  "The  Winning 
of  Barbara  Worth,"  will  head  the  Orpheum 
bill  next  week  in  their  own  presentation  of 
"Wives  of  the  Rich,"  a  one-act  play  so  well 
and  so  cleverly  written  and  so  perfectly  pro- 
duced and  acted  that  it  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  audience  throughout  and  stamps  Mr. 
Gillingwater,  who  wrote  it,  as  an  author  of 
extraordinary  merit,  whose  technical  art  is 
polished  to  perfection.  It  is  c  triumph  of 
theatrical  art,  possessing  a  strange  plot,  tense 
action,  and  an  astonishing  climax.  The  two 
stars  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a 
supporting   company    of   great   excellence. 

Herbert  Ashley  and  Al  Canneld  have  good 
voices,  which  are  heard  in  a  rare  budget  of 
up-to-date  parodies.  Their  burlesque  lines 
sparkle  with  wit  and  repartee.  On  account 
of  its  originality  they  call  their  act  "A  Novel 
Idea." 

The  Five  Metzettis  are  wonderful  gym- 
nasts. Sylvester  Metzettis,  the  featured  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  to  accomplish  a  triple  somersault  in 
mid-air,  alighting  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of 
his   associates. 

O'Brien  Havel,  the  favorite  comedian,  and 
his  company  have  a  most  appealing  offering 
in  a  sketch  specially  written  for  them  by 
Will  M.  Cressy,  entitled  "Monday,"  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  greenroom  of  a  theatre. 
Singing  and  dancing  of  an  acrobatic  kind  add 
much  to  its  enjoyment. 

Joe  and  Lew  Cooper,  popular  song  writers, 
who  know  how  to  sing  their  own  composi- 
tions,  will  be  heard  in  their  latest  ditties. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Charles 
Ahearn's  big  comedy  cycling  act,  Wilbur 
Mack  and  Nella  Walker,  and  Stan  Stanley, 
the  bouncing  fellow,  and  his  relatives  in 
their    immense    laughing   hit. 


New  Programme  for  Pantages  Theatre. 

There's  plenty  of  diversity  on  the  new  bill 
that  opens  at  Pantages  Theatre,  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  for  the  new  show  runs  the  gamut 
from  a  very  fine  musical  act  of  twenty  people 
to  a  real  circus  compressed  to  vaudeville  re- 
quirements. 

Chiaffarelli's  Symphony  is  the  headline  act. 
Its  twenty  members  are  musicians  of  the 
first  order  and  render  a  programme  of  selec- 
tions calculated  to  meet  the  taste  of  every 
patron. 

Next  in  importance  is  a  bright  little  sketch 
entitled  "No  Trespassing,"  presented  by  Louis 
J.  Winsch  and  Josephine  Poore.  This  offer- 
ing is  said  to  teem  with  brightness  and  has 
heen  a  sure-fire  hit  all  along  the  circuit. 

Other  acts  that  go  to  make  this  an  excep- 
tional bill  are :  Eddie  Love  and  Jeannette 
Wilbur,  who  style  themselves  "the  Flying 
Meteor  and  the  Aerial  Venus"  ;  Schepp's  Dogs 
and  Ponies ;  Grace  McGinn  and  Company  in 
a  little  comedy  called  "Wanted,  a  Man"  ;  Gil- 
bert Gerard,  an  imitators  of  birds,  animals, 
and  instruments  ;  Miss  Betty  Blythe,  the  Pea- 
cock Princess,  and  Jack  Coogan  and  Eddie 
Cox,  real  comedians.  Motion  pictures  com- 
plete the   bill. 


The  Players  in  "A  Pair  of  Sixes." 

It  has  become  so  common  in  the  past  few 
years  for  producers  for  the  stage  to  surround 
a  single  star  with  players  of  more  or  less 
mediocrity,  trusting  that  the  star  alone  may 
carry  the  play  to  success,  that  it  comes  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  have  a  company  in  which 
all  the  players  have  been  proved  sufficiently 
good  to  have  become  leading  players  them- 
selves. 

This  has  been  done  in  "A  Pair  of  Sixes," 
now  at  the  Cort,  by  H.  H.  Frazee,  on  the 
theory  that  each  role  of  that  bubbling  farce 
of  modern  business  complication  is  a  "star 
part." 

Herbert  Corthell,  whose  rotund  personality 
flashes  through  the  play  in  one  of  the  leading 
male  roles,  is  what  has  been  called  a  "Broad- 
way player,"  one  of  the  favored  few  so  well 
liked  by  Metropolitan  audiences  that  he  has 
been  able  to  step  from  one  production  to  an- 
other freely,  creating  new  stage  characters, 
and  never  leave  New   York. 

Oscar  Figman,  last  seen  here  in  the  prin- 
cipal comedy  role  of  Emma  Trentini's  "The 
Firefly,"  will  also  be  kindly  remembered  for 
his  excellent  work  in  both  "Madame  Sherry" 
and  "The  Merry  Widow." 

Orlando  Daly  has  for  the  past  two  seasons 
been  leading  man  for  May  Irwin  in  "The 
Widow  by   Proxy." 

Jack  Raffael  was  last  seen  here  as  the 
stage  father  of  Mizzi  Hajos  in  "The  Spring 
Maid." 

Josie  Intropidi,  last  here  as  "Madam  Don- 
didier"  in  "The  Pink  Lady,"  is  another  who 
finds  it  easy  to  step  back  and  forth  across 
the  dividing  line  of  comic  opera  and  comedy. 

Minna  Gombel  was  last  season  the  leading 
ingenue  in  "Madam  President,"  the  starring 
vehicle  of  Miss  Fannie  Ward. 

Bernice  Buck  last  season  was  leading 
woman  for  Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "The 
Beauty  Shop,"  and  is  considered  by  New 
York  critics  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women   on  the  American  stage. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


Mme.  Fremstad's  Four  Programmes. 

The  latest  of  the  grand  opera  stars  to  de- 
velop into  a  concert  artist  of  the  first  rank 
is  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  who  will  open  Man- 
ager Greenbaum's  season  with  one  concert  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oakland  on  Friday 
afternoon,  October  16,  and  one  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
18. 

At  both  these  events  she  will  sing  a  most 
unusual  and  beautiful  programme  of  "lieder." 
The  first  group  will  consist  of  three  of  the 
less  frequently  heard  works  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, and  three  gems  by  Eduard  Grieg.  Part 
II  will  be  three  works  by  the  great  modernist, 
Hugo  Wolf.  The  third  group  will  be  made  up 
of  folk  songs,  as  follows  :  "When  the  Night- 
ingale Sings,"  troubadour  period,  1180;  "The 
Outlaw,"  a  Bulgarian  ballad ;  "Ma  Gazelle," 
Moorish  of  Algeria;  "Hush-a-By,  Darling," 
Scottish,  and  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground,"  American.  Part  IV  will  introduce 
some  Scandinavian  gems  by  Jean  Sibelius, 
Emil  Sjogren,  and  Sigurd  Lie,  besides  that 
beautiful  work,  "Among  the  Stars,"  by  Felix 
Weingartner. 

The  demand  for  Fremstad  concerts  is  so 
great  that  her  time  will  not  permit  of  more 
than  one  concert  in  any  city  on  the  tour,  so 
it  behooves  all  who  want  to  hear  her  to  send 
their  mail  orders  to  Mr.  Greenbaum  as  soon 
as  possible.  

Pleasing  Outlook  for  Symphony  Season. 

Bank  deposits  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  up  to  Thursday  of  this  week, 
show  a  healthy  increase  in  the  sale  of  season 
tickets  for  the  ten  Friday  concerts  over  the 
corresponding  dates  of  last  year.  Therefore 
there  is  every  reason  why  optimism  should 
prevail  in  the  musical  profession  as  well  as 
with   music   lovers. 

Boxes  and  loges  have  been  taken  by  the 
following  local  people :  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Flood,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Drum,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mrs. 
C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon, 
Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mr.  Gordon  Blanding, 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant.  Three  lower  boxes,  six  upper  boxes, 
and  two  loges,  all  of  which  are  desirable, 
remain   unsold. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  continue  at 
the  offices  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  209  Post 
Street,  telephone  Sutter  2954,  until  Saturday 
evening,  October  1 7.  Monday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 19,  the  sale  of  single  tickets  will  open 
at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
the  Cort  Theatre,  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  be  continued 
during  the  single  ticket  sale  and  until  noon 
of  the  date  of  the  first  concert,  Friday  after- 
noon,  October  23. 


Harry  Lauder  has  written  a  play  called  "The 
Night  Before,"  the  story  relating  to  the  ante- 
nuptial night  of  a  love-smitten  Scot.  Wil- 
liam Morris  will  produce  it  this  season. 
Lauder  will  not  be  in  the  cast. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Wimmen. 
There    are    wimmcn's    faces,    lad, 

That  are  wind   and   fire, 
Slitirrin'    up    the    whole    world, 

Wakin'    ould    desire! 

And   there's   other   wimmen,    faith, 
Calm   and    slit  ill   through   all, 

Shtickin'  to  their   wan   love 
Till  the  hivens  fall! 

Wan's   as   foine  as   hell    fire; 

Wan's  as   thrue  as   life! 
Wan  ye' 11  leave  and  weep  for, 
And   wan  ye'll   take   as  wife! 


I'll  Niver  Go  Home  Again. 
/'//  niver  go  home  again, 
Home  to  the  ould  sad  hills. 
Home  through  the  ould  soft  rain. 
Where  the  curlew  calls  and  thriHs! 

For   I    thought  to   find   the  ould   wee    house, 

Wid   the   moss  along  the  wall! 
And  I  thought  to  hear  the  crackie-grouse, 

And   the   brae-birds    call ! 

And  I  ser,  I'll  find  the  glad  wee  burn, 

And   the   bracken   in    the   glen, 
And    the    fairy-thorn    beyont    the    turn, 

And    the    same   ould   men! 

But  the  ways    I'd   loved   and  walked,   avick, 

Were   no  more  home  to  me, 
Wid    their    sthreets    and    turns    av    starin'    brick, 

And  no  ould  face  to  see! 

And    the   ould    glad    ways    I'd    helt   in    mind, 

Loike  the  home  av   Moira  Bawn, 
And  the  ould  green  turns  I'd  dreamt  to   find, 

They  all   were  lost  and  gone! 

And   the   white   shebeen  beside   the  leap 

Where  the   racin'   wathers   swirled 
And  the  burnin*  kcip-shmoke  used  to  creep — 

'Tis    now   another  world! 

And    all    thrampled    out   long  years   ago 

By    feet    I've    niver   seen 
Are    the    fairy-rings  that   used    to    show 

Along  the  low  boreen! 

And  the  bairns  that  romped  by  Tullagh   Burn 
Whin  they  saw   me  sthopped   their   play — 

Through  a  mist  av  tears  I  tried  to  turn 
And    ghost-like    creep    away ! 

And  I'll  niver  go  home  again! 
Home  to  the  ould  lost  years, 
Home  where   the  soft  warm  rain 
Drifts  loike   the  drip  av  tears! 


Mother  Ireland. 
A  true  and  dark-eyed  Mother  Land,  ye've  mourned 

tliim   day   be  day, 
The    childer'    av    your    achin'    breast    who've    fared 

a  world  away! 
Be     moorland     and     be     lough     and     whin,     ye've 

mourned  for  all  your  lost, 
But  still  ye've  smiled  and   still  ye've  watched  and 

counted  not  the  cost! 

And  dark,  in  faith,  the  ould  hours  fell  and  cold 
the  ashes  grew, 

But  Ireland,  Mother  Ireland,  still  ye've  waited 
fond    and    thrue; 

And  now  the  Night  has  vanished,  wid  the  sor- 
rows   it   has   known, 

We'll  hear  the  call  av  Ireland,  lads,  av  Ireland 
to   her  own  !  

Spring  in  the  City. 
There's    a    lad    sellin'    bird-whistles    made    out    av 

lead; 
There's  a   Greek  boy  wid  vilet-clumps  big   as   your 

head! 
There's    a    promise    av    buds    on    the    patient    ould 

trees; 
There's  a  whisper   av    Spring   in   the   shmoke-laden 

breeze! 
There's   a   haze  on   the   house-tops,    a  croon   in  the 

air; 
There's    a    hand-organ    th rabbin'    through    Madison 

Square; 
And  the  childer'  are  dancin'  on  cobble  and  flag, 
And    the    Avenoo's    thrilled    wid    the    horn    from    a 

drag! 

There's  a  wee  sparrow  chirpin'  as  glad   as  a  lark. 

And  daffodils  show  in  the  beds  av  the  Park, 

And  the  gerrls  have  such  posies  and  pinks  nn 
their  heads 

Ye'd  be  dreamin"  their  hats  were  all  hyacinth- 
beds! 

There's  a  rumble  av  wheels  and  the  roar  av  a 
car, 

And    the    patthcr    av    hoofs,    and    the   odor    of    tar! 

And  the  riveter::,  high  on  yon  sky-scraper  sills, 

Are  all   rappin'  and  tappin'   like   woodpecker  hills; 

And  there's  honse-windys  open  and  doors  slammin' 
shut, 

And  there's  clatther  '  and  dust,  and  the  Divil 
knows    what! 

But    in    faith    I    would    give    it,    the    first    and    the 

last, 
For    wan    glimpse    av    the    ould    Springs    over    and 

past. 
For    the    call    av    the    cuckoo,    the    peewit's    ould 

cry, 
And    the    purple    av    moorlands    against    the    ould 

sky, 
And    the    lough,    and    the    heather,    and    the   valleys 

av  green, 
And   the   old    shlecpy    hill-town    without   a   tranccn ! 
—From  "Irish  Poems,"  by  Arthur  Stringer. 


David  Bispham,  formerly  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  is  going  to  portray  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  a  new  play  of  that  name  based 
on  the  life  of  the  famous  American,  and 
written  by  Louis  Evan  Shipman.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  Mr.  Bispham  ever  has  faced 
an  audience  without  singing. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 
The  first  concert  of  the  new  chamber  music 
organization,  "The  San  Francisco  Quintet 
Club,"  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 1,  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  at  the  St. 
Francis.  Subscriptions  for  the  season  of 
three  concerts  are  now  being  received  by  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at   101   Post  Street. 


Unusual  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
forthcoming  appearance  here  of  the  great 
star,  George  Arliss,  in  the  production  of  "Dis- 
raeli." This  attraction  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  season  and  already  theatre- 
goers are  beginning  to  send  in  their  requests 
for  seals  to   the   Columbia  Theatre  box-office. 


Fritz  Kreisler,  whose  death  was  reported  in 
battle,  is  alive,  but  wounded.  He  has  re- 
turned to  Vienna  to  recover  from  his  injuries, 
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Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  1  heatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
MARVELOUS  VAUDEVILLE. 

CLAUDE  GILLINGWATER,  EDITH  LYLE 
and  Company  in  Mr.  Gillingwater's  Dramatic 
Plav,  "WIVES  OF  THE  RICH";  HERBERT 
AFHLEY  and  AL  CANFIELD  in  a  Novel 
Idea;  THE  FIVE  METZETTIS.  with  Syl- 
vester Metzettis,  Astonishing  Athletes; 
O'BRIEN  HAVEL  and  Company  in  Their 
Latest  Success,  "Monday,"  by  Will  M.  Cressy; 
JOE  and  LEW  COOPER,  Popular  Song 
Writers,  Singing  Popular  Songs;  STAN 
STANLEY,  the  Bouncing  Fellow,  Assisted  bv 
His  Relatives;  WILBUR  MACK  and  NELLA 
WALKER:  CHARLIE  AHEARN'S  BIG 
COMEDY   CYCLING  ACT. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas    70. 


c 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T-b^"din* 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Monday    Night,    October   5 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Evenings   and    Saturday    matinee,    $1.50   to    25c 

"Pop"    prices    at    Wednesday    mat.,    25c    to    $1 

The    play    that    charmed    all    San    Francisco 

"MILESTONES" 

By  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch 

Presented    here    with    the    entire    English    cast 
from    the     Royalty    Theatre,    London 


C3QRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

H.   H.    FRAZEE    Presents   the   Smashing, 

Laughing    Hit    of    the    Season 

A  Pair  of  Sixes 

With  the  Greatest  Cast  of  Farceurs  That  Ever 

Visited    San    Francisco 

Night    prices,    50c    to    $1.50 

"Pop"  $1    Mats.   Wednesday  and   Saturday 


Next— Sun.,    Oct.    11,    "KITTY    McKAY." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mbiod 


CHIAFFARELLI'S  SYMPHONY,  20  Mu- 
sicians of  the  First  Order,  Varied  Programme; 
WINSCH  and  POORE  in  "No  Trespassing"; 
LOVE  and  WILBUR,  "the  Flying  Meteor  and 
the  Aerial  Venns";  SCHEPP'S  DOGS  AND 
PONIES;  GRACE  McGINN  and  Company  in 
"Wanted,  a  Man";  GILBERT  GERARD,  Imi- 
tator of  Birds,  Animals,  and  Instruments; 
MISS  BETTY  BLYTHE,  the  Peacock  Prin- 
cess;  JACK  COOGAN  and  EDDIE  COX,  I 
dians;  MOTION  PICTURES. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the 
most  widely  read  evening  newspaper  of  New 
York.  Immediately  above  the  editorial  is  a 
picture  of  a  young  woman  wildly  clutching 
the  place  where  she  thinks  her  heart  is,  but 
isn't,  and  with  a  sash  around  her  waist 
marked  "American  Suffragist."  With  the 
same  look  on  her  face  that  she  would  adopt 
if  she  were  to  see  a  mouse  in  her  bed  she 
gazes  across  the  billowy  Atlantic  at  Europe, 
and  we  are  allowed  to  infer  that  she  disap- 
proves of  what  she  sees  there. 

But  to  return  to  the  editorial.  We  do  not 
propose  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  it.  We 
have  not  enough  capital  letters  for  that,  but 
here  is  a  single  paragraph  : 

"Well  might  the  women  say  lo  the  men, 
■You  are  right.  We  do  not  go  to  war. 
We  do  not  WANT  war.  If  we  were  equal 
with  you  in  the  making  of  wars  and  in  the 
influencing  of  lawmakers  THERE  WOULD 
BE  NO  WAR.'" 

Now  isn't  that  nice?  And  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  women  were  the  most 
warlike  creatures  on  earth,  that  they  were  not 
only  the  direct  cause  of  most  of  the  wars  on 
record,  but  that  they  had  never  failed  to  ap- 
plaud war,  to  instigate  and  to  stimulate  war, 
and  to   profit  by  war. 

But  we  were  misled  by  the  newspapers. 
For  example,  we  have  been  reading  some  of 
the  English  journals,  and  we  find  that  the 
women  have  been  hanging  certain  unmention- 
able feminine  garments  from  their  windows, 
and  with  the  attached  label,  "For  the  men 
who  don't  enlist."  Then  again  we  read 
speeches  by  Mrs.  Fankhurst  and  by  her  dove- 
like daughter  in  which  these  famous  and 
pacifist  feminists  exhort  their  male  followers 
to  hurry  away  as  fast  as  God  will  let  them 
and  join  the  army.  But  the  most  remarkable 
evidence  of  all  was  found  by  a  chance  refer- 
ence to  the  woman's  page  of  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  Pankhursts  have  been  momentarily  di- 
verted from  their  naturally  pacifist  tendencies 
by  the  prevailing  patriotism,  and  are  there- 
fore no  longer  representative  of  the  women 
who  do  not  WANT  war,  and  who  are  so 
ready  to  promise  that  THERE  WOULD  BE 
NO  WAR-  But  there  is  no  such  disturbing 
element  in  the  case  of  American  women,  who 
are  not  patriotically  involved  in  this  war  one 
way  or  the  other.  None  the  less  we  find 
nearly  two  columns  of  dress  notes  by  Jane 
Dixon,  and  Jane  is  simply  palpitating  with 
war — of  course  from  the  millinery  point  of 
view.  She  tells  us  in  effect  that  all  women 
must  now  dress  like  soldiers.  The  Russian 
blouse,  the  zouave  jacket,  the  Scottish  kilt,  the 
German  helmet,  the  Belgian  epaulets,  must 
"all  be  modified  and  adapted"  to  the  mode 
of  the  moment.  And  yet  women  do  not 
WANT  war. 

Jane  says  it  will  go  hard  with  the  modiste 
who  does  not  happen  to  understand  military 
uniforms,  because  this  is  just  what  women 
WANT  and  WILL  HAVE.  What  a  pity,  says 
Jane,  that  our  dressmakers  can  not  "get  close 
enough  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,"  not  to 
minister  to  the  wounded,  but  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  uniforms.  Miss  Zouave,  she  tells  us, 
is  hurrying  down  town  to  buy  one  of  the  new 
Hussar  coats,  which  are  "perfectly  fasci- 
nating" with  their  "heavenly  shade  of  blue." 
She  means  to  have  hers  in  "crushed  rasp- 
berry," which  will  doubtless  convey  a  per- 
fectly ripping  suggestion  of  wounds.  The 
French  and  German  uniforms  are  the  best  to 
imitate,  but  almost  anything  with  the  mili- 
tary touch  about  it  can  be  described  as  Bel- 
gian, because  no  one  seems  to  know  quite 
what  the  Belgian  uniform  is.  The  German 
uniform  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  pacifist 
lady  voters  who  do  not  WANT  war,  because 
"it  has  been  likened  unto  fog  rolling  in  from 
the  sea."  And  then  enthusiasm  carries  dear 
Jane  right  away.  It  is  not  enough,  she  says, 
that  women  shall  wear  military  uniforms. 
The  happiest  of  all  thoughts  is  "that  we  shall 
carry  our  parasols,  our  umbrellas,  our  sticks. 
in  the  warlike  way.  'Tenshun !  Shoulder 
arms  !  Forward  march  !  Natty  little  notion, 
is  it  not?"  And  then  comes  the  final  outburst. 
Jane  a^ks.  "What  will  we  look  like  under  the 
military  influence?"  And  she  answers  from 
the  fulness  of  her  heart,  "Easy,  my  dears ! 
The  ^irls  will  be  more  stunning,  more  beauti- 
ful, more  irresistible,  than  ever  before ;  the 
men  more  attractive,  more  fascinating,  more 
manly.     They  always  are." 

Now  all  this  horrid  nonsense  does  not  ap- 
pear in  a  yellow  newspaper.  It  appears  in  the 
New  York  Suit,  which  is  not  read  by  nurse- 
maids. Presumably  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
average  woman  with  or  without  a  vote.  You 
will  note  the  hungry  desire  for  just  a  glance 
at  the  battlefield,  recently  described  as  a  heap 
of  corpses  nine  miles  long,  and  for  the  sake 
shion  hints.  You  will  note 
the  voting  lady  who  fancies  "crushed  rasp- 
lurry"  as  a  tint  for  her  uniform.  You  will 
i  te  the  ecstasy  "f  appreciation  of  every- 
thing warlike,  and  then  it  will  he  quite  easy 
to  believe  that  the  woman  who  reads  this 
of  thing  would  cheerfully  throw  her  vote 
war  with   a  single  eye  to  the  uniforms 


that  it  will  call  into  evidence.  And  that  of 
course  is  precisely  what  she  would  do,  the 
woman  who  does  not  WANT  war  and  who 
will  see  to  it  that  THERE  WOULD  BE  NO 
WAR. 


We   give   our  children  drums  to   beat 
Before   they   stand    upon    their    feet; 
We  give  them  swords  and  soldiers  gay, 
And  at  the  game  of  war  they  play. 
We    bend    the    twig   of   humankind, 
Yet    marvel   if  the   tree's  inclined. 

Early   we   learn    that   might    is    right, 
That  life  itself  is  one  long  fight. 
This   world's    a   battlefield,    we    teach; 
Business  is  war — a  common  speech. 
We  bash  our  brother  on  the  nose, 
Yet  weep  if  nations  come  to  blows. 

Our  poems  and  pictures,  books  and  plays 
The  doughty  deeds  of  warriors  praise. 
Our  mode  of  speech,  our  mode  of  life 
Are    echoes  of   the  ancient  strife. 
The   women   dress   au    militaire, 
Yet — "war's    a    horrible    affair." 

— Ch  icago    Trib  u  u  c. 


Miss  Ida  Tarbell  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
American  women  to  do  what  they  can  to  help 
during  the  present  crisis.  She  prints  her 
appeal  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
and  this  is  what  she  has  to  say  by  way  of 
indictment : 

'■What  is  the  label  on  which  we  American 
women  pride  ourselves  ?  Do  we  boast  that 
the  silk  in  our  gowns  came  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  cloth  in  our  coats  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  our  hat  was  designed  in  Chicago, 
and  our  housefurnishings  in  Grand  Rapids  ? 
Not  we  !  There  is  scarcely  a  woman  of  us 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  that  does 
not  love  the  feel  of  the  word  'imported'  on 
her  tongue.  What  were  the  frantic,  be- 
draggled, moneyless  American  women  who 
fled  from  Europe  in  early  August  hugging  to 
their  breasts?  Paris  hats  and  Belgian  laces, 
French  silks  and  Swiss  embroideries,  Vien- 
nese gowns  and  German  hosiery.  Of  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  women  who 
crowded  Europe  when  war  seized  her,  there 
was  scarcely  one  that  was  not  planning  to 
bring  home  all  her  income  allowed  of  finery. 

"It  is  so  every  year.  And  what  sums  they 
leave  behind !  And,  more  important,  what 
stimulus  to  art  and  ingenuity  they  leave  be- 
hind, though  it  is  only  by  money  we  can 
measure  it.  What  that  is,  look  at  their  in- 
voices and  see.  I  have  examined  scores  of 
them  which  called  for  from  five  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  duties. 

"These  personal  importations  are  but  a  bag- 
atelle beside  those  of  merchants,  which  in 
many  lines  run  into  the  tens  of  millions  an- 
nually. Hats  and  bonnets  and  feathers  and 
flowers  come  into  this  country  to  the  tune 
of  at  least  $20,000,000  a  year ;  jewelry  be- 
tween $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000  ;  silks  made 
up  and  in  the  piece,  nearly  $100,000,000.  And 
so  one  might  go  on  through  the  bewildering 
assortment  of  articles  which  make  for  our 
elegance." 


There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
ternational sports  would  be  developed  to  an 
unprecedented  degree  during  the  present  year 
and  the  year  to  come,  but  the  god  of  war  has 
otherwise  decreed.  Evrything  is  ''off."  There 
will  be  contests  galore,  but  they  will  be  of  that 
grim  and  implacable  kind  that  spells  finality. 
The  America's  cup  race  is  canceled.  The 
amateur  and  open  golf  championships  and  the 
national  tennis  tournament  will  doubtless  be 
held,  but  there  will  be  no  foreign  contestants. 
Rheims  has  something  else  to  think  about 
than  the  Harmsworth  motor-boat  contest,  and 
while  the  international  aviation  flights  are  in 
full  swing  their  realism  is  of  the  most  deadly 
variety.  There  were  to  have  been  boat  races 
at  Kiel  next  year,  but  these  have  given  place 
to  submarine  races  with  obstacles  in  the  shape 
of  mines,  and  we  may  doubt  if  any  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  in  Berlin  for  the  Olym- 
pic games  that  were  to  have  been  held  there  in 
1916.  At  the  present  time  America  is  the 
only  playground  in  the  world  and  Americans 
will  have  to  play  with  themselves  for  lack  of 
foreigners  to  play  with.  We  have  plenty  of 
stadiums  big  enough  for  any  possible  purpose, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  stop  playing 
altogether  merely  because  other  people  can 
not  play  without  quarreling.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  not  feel  quite  in  the  mood  for 
frolic  of  this  kind.  The  shadow  of  the  drip- 
ping   sword   is   rather    too   clearlv   discernible. 


Parker  Fillmore,  author  of  the  new  novel, 
"The  Rosie  World,"  went  to  the  Philippines 
as  a  teacher.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
within  three  years,  he  entered  the  banking 
business.  He  has  for  several  years  now  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  fiction  writing,  and 
has  often  been  in  the  magazines..  "The 
Rosie  World"  is  chiefly  about  one  of  those 
little  Irish  clans  bidden  away  here  and  there 
in  most  large  American  cities.  The  love  story 
and  everything  else  in  it  are  looked  at  through 
the  eves  of  Rosie  O'Brien,  perhaps  thirteen, 
who  has  a  newspaper  route  and  mothers 
everybody  within  her  range.  The  novel  is 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


There 


San  Jose,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  arouDd  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreatioa. 
Golf.    Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles.   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

8AN  FRANCISCO :   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  youny  suryeon  received  late  one  evening 
a  note  from  three  of  his  fellow-practitioners  : 
"Please  come  over  to  the  club  and  join  us 
in  a  yame  of  bridge."  ''Emilie,  dear,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "here  I  am  called  away 
again.  It  is  an  important  case — there  are 
three  other  doctors  on  the  spot  already." 


A  young  man  and  young  woman  on  the 
links  were  combining  the  games  of  golf  and 
wooing.  "Here's  a  quarter,  caddie,"  said  the 
young  man,  as  he  started  off  with  his  arm 
around  his  fair  companion's  waist;  ''you  want 
to  forget  this."  "Don't  worry,  sir,"  replied 
the  caddie.  "I've  forgot  more  about  that 
kind  of  business  than  you  ever  knew." 


An  old  Scotch  woman  was  famous  for 
speaking  kindly.  No  sheep  was  so  dark  but 
she  could  discover  some  white  spot  to  point 
out  to  those  who  could  see  only  blackness. 
One  day  a  gossiping  neighbor  lost  patience 
with  her  and  said  angrily:  "Wumraan,  ye'Il 
hae  a  guid  word  to  say  for  the  deevil  him- 
self." Instantly  came  the  reply  :  "Weel,  he's 
a  vera  industreeous  budy." 

Joseph  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  once  met  a 
newly  arrived  and  rather  pompous  railroad 
president  at  a  function  of  some  sort  in  a  New 
York  hotel.  After  the  usual  conversation  fol- 
lowing introduction,  the  railroad  man  asked  : 
"What  is  your  occupation?"  "Conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic,"  replied  Mr.  Stransky. 
"The  Philharmonic?  Why,  I  never  heard  of 
that  railroad." 


He  came  home  and  found  his  young  wife 
dissolved  in  tears.  "What  do  you  think  has 
happened?"  she  cried.  "I  left  the  cage  open 
and  our  canary  has  flown  away."  He  under- 
took to  give  what  consolation  he  might  and 
took  the  poor  distressed  lady  in  his  arms.  As 
she  nestled  against  his  shoulder  a  new  access 
of  sobs  convulsed  her.  "Ah,  George,"  she 
murmured  in  a  choking  voice,  "now  I've  only 
you  left." 

"I  am  willing  to  give  you  something  to 
eat,"  responded  the  maid,  without  any  hys- 
terical symptoms,  "'but  you  must  earn  it.  Are 
you  willing  to  do  a  little  light  work?"  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  hobo,  wearily  sinking 
down  on  a  bench,  "anything  to  get  bread." 
"That  room,"  said  the  maid,  pointing  to  the 
kitchen,  ''is  full  of  flies.  Do  you  think  you 
can  kill  them?"  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
hobo,  retaining  his  comfortable  position  on 
the  bench.  ''Just  let  them  come  out  here  one 
by  one." 

A  canvasser  stepped  briskly  up  to  Mr. 
Meeken's  desk  and  laid  a  small  article  close 
to  his  right  hand.  "I  have  here  a  new  letter 
opener,"  he  said.     "A  handsome  article  to  be 

kept   on    the   table   of   your    library,   and " 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Meeken,  with- 
out turning  his  head,  ''but  I  have  already  the 
best  letter-opener  and  the  quickest."  ''How 
long  have  you  had  it  ?"  persisted  the  can- 
vasser. "You  know  there  are  constant  im- 
provements always  being  introduced."  "Mine 
couldn't  be  improved,"  responded  Meeken. 
''I've  had  her  for  about  two  years  now — anni- 
versary of  the  wedding  next  month." 


An  agricultural  expert,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  address  a  state  grange,  expressed 
opinions  with  which  a  local  farmer,  a  plain, 
uncultured  man,  found  fault.  After  some 
discussion,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing was  clearly  with  the  farmer,  the  expert 
lost  his  temper.  "Sir,"  he  said  to  his  op- 
ponent, striving  to  speak  coolly,  "do  you 
realize  that  I  have  been  at  two  universities, 
one  in  this  country  and  one  in  Germany?" 
"What  of  that  ?"  demanded  the  farmer,  with 
a  faintly  flickering  smile.  "I  had  a  calf  that 
nursed  two  cows,  and  the  observation  I  made 
was  the  more  he  nursed  the  greater  calf  he 
grew." 


The  landlord — well,  the  landlord  was  quite 
unpopular.  There  was  a  time  when  Irish 
landlords  were.  And  Mike  and  Tim  were 
waiting  for  him  behind  a  hedge.  It  was  even- 
ing and  the  long  hours  very  slowly  passed. 
"Mike,"  said  Tim,  when  another  hour  had 
gone,  "what  time  is  it?"  Mike  struck  a  match 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  "Eleven-thirty,"  he 
whispered.  "Is  it  that?"  replied  Tim,  "an' 
it's  time  he  was  here."  Another  long  wait 
followed.  Then  again  Tim  inquired  the  hour. 
"It's  tin  minutes  to  twelve."  Tim  looked 
anxious.  "Is  it  that?"  he  exclaimed.  "He's 
late — he's  very  late.  I  do  be  hopin'  nothin' 
has  happened  to  him." 


A  landlord  returning  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  weeks  saw  one  of  his  tenants 
fitting  on  a  stone  wall,  whistling  merrily. 
The  moment  that  he  greeted  him,  however, 
the    man    scowled    and    began    abusing    him. 


"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Pat  ?"  he  asked. 
"Matter  is  it  ?"  was  the  answer.  "Matter 
enough,  when  your  stheward  is  afther  evict- 
ing me,  bad  luck  to  him!"  "Evicted  you? 
What  for  ?"  "The  old  liar  pretended  mc 
cabin  wanted  repairing,  and  as  Oi  wouldn't 
let  him,  shure  he  put  me  out."  "Never 
mind,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  hear  the  cottage 
you  have  always  wanted  is  vacant,  and  I'll 
let  you  have  that  at  the  same  rent."  "No, 
thanking  your  honor,"  said  Pat,  "I  couldn't 
think  of  it."  "But  why  not?  What  is  to 
hinder  you?"  "No,  your  honor,"  was  the  re- 
ply,  "Oi'd   rather   have   me   grievance." 


A  commercial  traveler  had  been  talking  his 
hardest,  his  most  eloquent,  his  most  persua- 
sive for  nearly  an  hour  to  a  shrewd  old  York- 
shire business  man.  The  old  fellow  seemed 
convinced  and  pleased,  and  the  traveler 
.thought  he  had  his  fish  landed.  But  the 
Yorkshire  man  said  :  "There's  ma  lad,  Jock. 
Ah'd  laike  him  to  hear  what  ye  have  to  say. 
Will  ye  coom  this  afternoon  and  go  over 
your  talk  again?"  "Certainly,  sir;  with  pleas- 
ure," replied  the  traveler  heartily,  and  at  the 
hour  appointed  presented  himself  again  for 
the  interview  with  father  and  son.  Again  he 
went  over  the  points  of  the  article  he  had 
to  sell — forcibly,  eloquently,  persuasively. 
Never  had  he  acquited  himself  of  a  finer 
"selling  talk."  When  he  had  finished  the 
old  Yorkshire  man  turned  to  his  son  and  said 
enthusiastically:  "Do  you  hear  that,  Jock? 
Well,  now,  that's  the  way  I  want  ye  to  sell 
our  goods  on  the  road." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Maximum  and  Minimum. 
Oh,  what  is  this?     So  round  and  small, 

I  hold    it  in   my   hand; 
A  trifling   thing,    a  tiny  ball, 

A  very  grain  of  sand! 
Why,   that,  my    friend,   is  medicine. 

Prescribed    with    matchless    skill, 
A    mighty    pellet,    sugar-bound; 

Why.    that's   the   Doctor's  Pill! 

And  what  is  this?     Rotund  and  great, 

Too  large  for  me  to  hold; 
Proportioned  like   a  fat  balloon, 

And    glittering  with    gold! 
Why,  that,  my  friend,  you  can  not  hold, 

As  you   will   surely  see; 
That  goodly  lump  is  outward  bound, 

For  that's  the  Doctor's  Fee! 

And  what  is  this  colossal  thing 

That  nils  my  soul  with  awe, 
Stupendous    in    its    ample  girth, 

A  monster   in   the  raw? 
Why,    that   is   plain   dynamic    force, 

And    plenty    in    reserve, 
The  puissant  will  that  sends  the  bill — 

Why,  that's  the   Doctor's   Nerve! 

— Charles   Jrzin   Junkin,    in   Smart   Set. 


Przemysl. 
The  trumpets  blare  in  the  quivering  air 

As  with  bated  breath   waits  Przemysl 
For  the  dread  onslaught   of  war's  juggernaut 

At  the  point  of  the  awful  syzygy. 

The    guns    will    roar   at   the   walls    before 

The  invested    city  of   Przemysl, 
While  the   imps  of  hell   and   their   horrible  yell 

To   their   impious  cachinnations. 

When  the  storm  does  break  the  earth  shall  quake 
With  the  shock  at  the  gates  of  Przemysl, 

And   the  world  shall   see  something  up   in    G 
In   the  annals  of  seismology. 

And  should  any  one  read  this  wartime  screed, 
And  object  to  its  rhymes  for  Przemysl, 

Let   him  go  his  way  and  have  his  say 

Though  he  choose  to  rhyme  it  with  Oshkosh. 
— New    York    Sun. 


The  Climber. 
A  Climber  there  was.  and  she  made  a  dash 

(Even  as  you  and  I), 
For  a  Dame  with  a  name  and  a  bunch  of  cash — 
We  called  her  a  purse-proud  sort  of  trash. 
But   the    Climber   thought    she   was    all    the   splash! 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 

Oh,   the  teas   we  make  and   the  trouble  we  take 

And    the  excellent   things  we   plan, 
For  the  sake  of  the  woman   who   would   not  come 
(And  nothing  would  ever  induce  her  to  come) 

To  one  outside  of  her  clan. 

A   Climber  there  was  and  her  goods  she  spent 

(Even    as  you   and    I), 
Preparing  "The   Season's    Chief    Event," 
Though   never  to  sucb  the  Grande  Dame  went, 
But   the  Climber  her  invitations  sent 

(Even  as  you   and    It. 

Oh,  the  lite  we  waste  and  the  strife  we  waste, 

And  the  dinners  and  balls  we  give, 
For  the  sake  of  the  woman  who  will  not  come 
(Who    hasn't   the    least    inclination    to   come) 
And    hardly    knows    where    we    live. 

The  Climber  was  pierced  through  her  foolish  pride 

(Even   as  you   and   I), 
Which   she   might  have   expected    before   she  tried. 
For  the   dand    Dame  never  even    replied; 
And  some  of  her  smiled,  but  the  most  of  her  cried 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 

And    it    isn't   the  shame   and    it  isn't  the  blame 

That   hurts  like  a  brand-new  shoe; 
It's   coming   to   know  she  never    would   come 
(Seeing    at    last    she    never    would    come) 

And    never    intended    to. 

— Carolyn    Wells,    in    Puck. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling, 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  son  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Swinnerton  ami  Mr?.  Minnie  Swinnerton.  Miss 
Hotaling  is  a  niece  of  the  Messrs.  Frederick 
Hotaling  of  Portland  and  Richard  Hotaling  of 
this   city. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hancock  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter.  Miss  Elaine  Hancock,  to 
Mr.  Walter  Harvey  Bentley.  Mr.  Bentley  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Irving  Bentley  and 
a  nephew  of   Mr.    Charles   Bentley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Xieison  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Matie  Xieison,  to  Lieutenant  John  Culbert- 
son  Thorn,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
S.  Jupiter.  Miss  Xieison  is  a  sister  of  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  Leroy  Nielson,  U.  S.  N.,  who  mar- 
ried   Miss   Helen   XTicol. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Leila  B.  Ewing  of  Baltimore  and 
Lieutenant  William  B.  McLaurin,  U.  S.  A. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Patton  and  Mr. 
George  Humphrey-Davies  took  place  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  Grace  Pro-Cathedral.  The  bride  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  and  an  aunt  of 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  Miss  Dorothy  Berry. 
Mr.  Humphrey-Davies  is  an  Englishman  who  has 
resided  in  this  city  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Edward  II.  Mitchell  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Mitchell] 
to  Dr.  Warren  Allen,  son  of  Dr.  Woodson  Allen 
and    Mrs.    Allen    of    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  entertained 
a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  reception  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Savage  Walton 
(formerly  Miss  Lillias  Wheeler),  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cradway  Head  (formerly  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wheeler). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Hammond. 

The  Misses  Elise  and  Jeannette  Bertheau  were 
hostesses  at  an  informal  dance  at  their  home  in 
Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  din- 
ner at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park.  The  affair 
preceded  the  dance  given  at  the  Menlo  Golf 
Club. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fay  was  hostess  recently  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  complimentary 
to  Miss  Edna  Fay,  who  will  be  married  shortly 
to    Mr.    Marshall    Dill. 

The  Misses  Emily  and  Hannah  Du  Bois  enter- 
tained a  coterie  of  their  friends  at  a  tea  at  their 
home   in    Belvedere. 

Miss  Mary  Bates  gave  a  bridge-tea  yesterday  at 
her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary 
Jones,  who  will  be  married  October  S  to  Mr. 
George  Henry  Cutter. 

Miss  Louise  Wliitelaw  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  in 
San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Allen  and 
Miss    Dorothy    Allen. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bull  gave  an  informal  tea  re- 
cently at  her   home  on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Miss  Edith  Rucker  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
last  week  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor 
of   Miss  Otilla  Laine. 

Mrs.  Tames  Ward  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  California  Street  complimentary 
to  Miss  Marjorie  Emmons,  who  will  be  married 
October   7    to    Mr.    Albert    Coogan   of   Oakland. 

Mrs.  Frank  Morrison  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncheon    at    her  home  in    Belvedere. 

Mrs.  John  Xevin  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  last  week  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street.  The 
affair  was  In  honor  of  Mrs.  F.  T.  Lane  of  Berke- 
ley. 

Mrs.    John    P.    Young    was    hostess    at    a    bridge- 
luncheon    at    her    home   on    Commonwealth    Avenue 
in    honor    of    Mrs.    George    Haney    of    Xew    York, 
here  on  a  visit  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Charles 
Groos,   Jr. 

Mis-  Marian  Lee  Mailliard  entertained  a  number 
of  her  friends  at  an  informal  dance  Saturday 
L-vening    at    her    home    in    Belvedere. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  entertained 
a  number  of  their  friends  at  a  dinner  in  honor 
<>f  Senor  Anasagasti.  the  special  representative 
from  Argentina  to  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
anil  Senor  D'Alkame.  St-nor  Positano,  and  Senor 
Paa. 

Lieutenant    Charles    Mines.    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 
gave    a    dinner    recently    at    their    home    at 
Scott    in    honor    of    Colonel    Stephen     Mills 
FootC,    l".    S.    A.,    and    Mrs.    Foote. 

Colonel  William  Kendall.  I".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Kendall  were  host  and  hostess  at  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Strr_!_t  complimentary 
t.i    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert    Irving    Bentley. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ilines  entertained  a  number  of 
her    friends  Tuesday  afternoon   at   her   home   in   the 

1  Marquart    was    hostess   at    a    bridge- 

tea    at    her    home    in    the    Presidio,    the    n!?air    being 
r   <<!'   her   sifter,   Mrs.  Joseph   Cornelius  Kay, 
•  if    II. mi. lulu. 

Colonel    McCoy.    U.    S.    A.,    was   host   at   a   recep- 
iri    the    Presidio    in    I:. 
Major    Lund,    U.    S.    A,,   and    Mrs.    Lund. 

Mrs.  Hue  Mei  nman  was  hostess  at  a  tea  given 
■'*'   'I'e   of  complimentary  to   Miss   Alice 

W.-.rmr   of    Monterey    and    her    fiance.    Dr.    Hubert 
Law. 

Liev.cnant   Charles  K.   Nulsen  and   Mrs.   Nulsen 
were  the  complimented  vrntsts  at  a  tea-dance  given 
■  i  ■ -■  Aimee  Raisch  at  her  home  in  Cla;    s 
Dr     Herbert    Allen 
af    a   stag    dinner    Saturday    evening    Riven    b}     Sev 

Mrs.     Clara     Darling    gave     a     tea     Friday     after- 
at     her    home     on     Clay     Street.       The    affair 


was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  the  mother 
of  Miss  Otilla  Laine,  whose  engagement  to  Mrs. 
Darling's  grandson,  Mr.  Clinton  Lee  Montagne, 
lias    recently   been   announced. 

Miss   Gertrude   O'Brien   entertained   a   number   of 
1  friends    at    dinner    Saturday    evening    at    her   home 
on    Buchanan    Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  at  a  tea  Sunday  afternoon  given  by 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Marshall  Darrach. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
entertained  their  friends  at  a  dance  Saturday 
evening. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hogan  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  J.  \\ . 
Wright  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Francis  Keiran  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  party  Monday  at  her  home  at  Mare 
Island  in  honor  of  her  house  guest.  Miss  XTell 
Rauch. 

Mrs.  Francis  David  Pryor  gave  an  informal 
tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  a  score  of  friends  enjoyed  her 
hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  of  St.  Louis  were 
the  complimented  guests  at  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  given  by  Miss  Xell  Rauch  at  her  home 
on    Broadway. 

Miss  Emily  Huntington  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Saturday  at  the  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue  of  her  parents,  Dr.  Thomas  Hunting- 
ton and   Mrs.  Huntington. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
luncheon  Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Per- 
kins,   who    has   recently    returned    from   abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  home,  Linden  Towers,  in  Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  Harry  Levison  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
party  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Haney 
of    Xew   York. 

Mrs.  Edson  A.  Lewis  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Bridge  Club  Friday  evening  at  her  home 
at   the  Presidio. 

Captain  William  H.  Monroe,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Monroe  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at 
their   home  at   Fort   Scott. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Turtle  and  Mrs.  Francis  Lincoln 
entertained  a  numbei  of  friends  at  a  bridge-tea 
Friday   afternoon  at  the  Presidio. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Baldwin  and  their  grand- 
children. Miss  Evelyn  McGraw  and  Master  Bald- 
win   McGraw,   have   returned   from   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Savage  Walton  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  the  McCloud  River 
and  spent  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Walton's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  before 
departing  for  their  future  home  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky-. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Tobin,  who  have  resided 
in  San  Mateo  since  their  marriage  two  years  ago, 
have  rented  a  house  on  Broadway  and  Buchanan 
Street,    where  they    will    spend    the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Johnston  are  again  occupying 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  after  a  three 
months*    automobile   tour   through    the  state. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  Miss  Augusta  Foute, 
and  Miss  Helen  Wright  will  sail  today  on  the 
St.  Paul  from  Liverpool  and  will  visit  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  East  before  returning  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  arrived 
last  week  in  their  touring  car  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  spent  several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard  are  established 
in  their  new  home  in  Belvedere,  where  they  have 
decided  to  remain  during  the  winter.  Mrs.  Mail- 
liard was   formerly    Miss   Kate  Peterson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Macdonald  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Presidio  Terrace  after  having 
spent  the  summer  in   Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Filer,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara,  will  come 
to  town  for  the  winter  season  and  will  be  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  and  Mrs.  Amy  Talbot  will 
spend  the  next  two  weeks  enjoying  an  automobile 
tour  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Grand  Canon  and 
from  there  to  this  city.  They  have  been  spending 
the  past  month  in  Santa  Barbara.  Owing  to  the 
war  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  obliged 
to  abandon   their    contemplated   tour  of  the   world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Miss  Leontine 
de  Sabla,  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  arrived  last 
week  in  Xew  York  from  Europe  and  are  expected 
home  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Preusser  sailed  last  Sat- 
urday for  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Preusser  was  for- 
merly Miss  Serena  Bland. 

Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  and  her  two  little 
daughters,  who  have  been  spending  the  past  two 
weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  are 
established  in  a  flat  on  Locust  and  Clay  Streets, 
where  they  will  be  joined  before  the  holidays  by 
Mr.  MacGavin,  whose  business  interests  are  de- 
taining him  in  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo  have  gone  to 
San  Mateo  to  reside.  They  are  occupying  the 
Galln  ey   house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  are  planning  to 
move  about  Xovember  1  into  their  new  home  on 
Dcvisadero    Street. 

Mrs.  Murray  Sargent  and  their  little  son  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Xew  Haven  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  summer  in  Woodside  with  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent's mother  and  sisters,  Mrs.  James  Cunning- 
ham and  the  Misses  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham  have  come 
from  Belvedere  to  spend  the  winter  months  in 
town.  They  are  established  in  a  home  on  Green 
Street,  where  they  will  remain  until  March,  when 
they  will  go  to  their  ranch  in  Colusa  County  to 
reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  Miss 
Marie  Hathaway  have  returned  from  their  country 
home  and  are  again  occupying  their  apartment  on 
Gough    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hogan  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Hogan  have  returned  from  San  Mateo  and  have 
rented   the   former  home  on    Washington    Street  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  who  arc  established 
on    Broadway    near  Van    Ness   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Southern  California  and 
are  visiting  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Bromwell, 
in    Oakland. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  left  last  week  for  the 
East    to    spend    the    winter    with    relatives. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  has  returned  from  Eng- 
land,  where   he   has   been   spending  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  has  come  from  Hono- 
lulu to  spend  several  months  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  and  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander  Garceau    and    Miss    Mary    Hyde. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  New  York  after  a  visit  in  this  city  with  her 
grandmother,   Mrs.    Simeon  W'enban. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  (formerly 
Miss  Henriette  Blanding)  have  returned  from  their 
wedding  trip  to  the  Grand  Canon  and  have  rented 
an  apartment  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  re- 
turned to  their  ranch  near  Pleyto  after  a  few  days' 
visit  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  They  came  to  town 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe 
and    Dr.    Herbert    Allen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gay  Lombard  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, have  taken  an  apartment  at  Stanford  Court, 
intending  to    reside    permanently   in    this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  will  sail  Oc- 
tober 6  from  London  for  America  and  will  spend 
several   weeks  in  the   East  before   returning  home. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Robbins  and  her  two  sons 
will  remain  here  indefinitely  with  Mrs.  Robbins' 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Ames,  who  are 
settled    in    a    home   on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  arrived  Sunday  from 
her  home  in  New  York  and  is  visiting  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  M.  Pike  at 
their   residence    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Crawford  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  and  Miss  Laura  Baldwin  ar- 
rived last  week  from  Europe,  their  extensive 
travels    having    been    suddenly    terminated    by    the 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Inchcape  Rock. 
No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea. 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be; 
Her    sails    from    Heaven    received   no   motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without   either  sign  or   sound   of  their  shock, 
The    waves    flowed    over    the    Inchcape    Rock; 
So   little  they   rose,   so   little  they   fell, 
They  did   not  move  the   Inchcape   Bell. 

The   holy   Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock; 
On   a  buoy   in   the   storm   it   floated  and   swung, 
And   over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When   the   rock  was  hid  by  the  surges'   swell, 
The    mariners    heard    the   warning   bell; 
And   then   they  knew   the  perilous   Rock, 
And  blessed  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The   Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 

All    things   were  joyful    on   that   day; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  around, 

And    their    was   joyance    in    their    sound. 

The   buoy   of  the   Inchcape   Bell   was  seen, 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green; 
Sir    Ralph,    the    Rover,   walked   his   deck, 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He    felt  the   cheering  power   of   spring. 
It  made   him   whistle,   it  made   him  sing; 
His    heart    was    mirthful    to    excess; 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the   Inchcape  float; 
Quoth  he,   "My  men,   put  out  the  boat; 
And   row  me  to  the   Inchcape  Rock, 
And   I'll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go; 
Sir   Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 
And  cut  the  Bell   from  the  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sank  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound; 

The   bubbles   rose,    and  burst  around. 

Quoth    Sir    Ralph,    "The  next  who   comes  to  the 

Rock 
Will  not  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir    Ralph,    the    Rover,    sailed    away, 
He   scoured  the  seas   for   many  a  day; 
And    now,    grown  rich    with  plundered    store, 
He  steers  his  course  for   Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  can   not  see  the   Sun  on   high; 
The  wind   hath  blown  a  gale  all  day; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth    Sir    Ralph,    "It   will   be  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

"Canst   hear,"    said   one,    "the   breakers  roar? 
For  yonder,  methinks,  should  be  the  shore." 
"Now   where  we  are  I  can  not  tell. 
But  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound;   the  swell  is  strong; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with   a  shivering  shock, — 
"O  Christ!   it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock." 

Sir   Ralph,    the    Rover,    tore  his  hair; 
He    cursed    himself    in    his    despair. 
The  waves  rush    in  on   every   side; 
The   ship   is   sinking   beneath   the   tide. 

But,   even   in   his  dying    fear. 
One    dreadful    sound    he    seemed    to    hear, — 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The    Devil   below    was   ringing  his   knell. 

— Robert   Southcy. 


The  home  of  Lieutenant  Ralph  C.  Harrison. 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  has  peen 
brightened   by  the   advent   of   a   daughter. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Phillips,  wife  of  Colonel  Phil- 
lips, is  visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Lieu- 
tenant Harrison  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  at  their  home 
in    the  Presidio. 

General  Charles  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Bailey  and 
their  daughters,  the  Misses  Omira  and  Polly 
Bailey,  have  arrived  from  Fort  Cotton  en  route 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  General  Bailey 
has   been   ordered    for   duty. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  L*.  S.  X.,  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  senior  lieutenant  and 
ordered  to  the  Annapolis  Navy  Yard.  Mrs.  Hewitt 
was   formerly   Miss   Floride  Hunt. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Leo  Irvine,  LT.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Irvine,  who  have  been  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  past  two  years,  are  soon  to  arrive  in  this 
city  and  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Irvine's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Klink.  Lieutenant 
Irvine  has  been  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Oregon, 
now   at  Bremerton   Navy  Yard. 

Commander  Noble  E.  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  his 
family  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Southmayde 
on   Bush    Street. 

Lieutenant  Kirkwood  Donavin,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Donavin  are  settled  in  their  home  at  An- 
napolis, where  they  will  be  stationed  for  three 
years. 

Lieutenant  I.  C.  Bogart,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  from  the  Naval  Academy  to  duty  in  this 
city. 

Brigadier-General  C.  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in 
the  city  en  route  to  Manila.  Until  the  sailing  of 
the  transport  he  is  staying  at  2015  Franklin  Street. 

Captain  William  H.  Tefft,  LT.  S.  Medical  Corps, 
will  soon  arrive  in  this  city  to  assume  the  duties 
of  attending  surgeon  and  medical  superintendent 
of   the   army   transport    service. 

Lieutenant  Basil  D.  Edwards  has  been  detailed 
for  duty  in  the  judge-advocate-general's  department 
of   the    Western    Department. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson,  wife  of  Major  Johnson, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  on  the  transport  leaving  Oc- 
tober 5    for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Lieutenant  Verne  R.  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
detailed  for  general  recruiting  service  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  Salt  Lake  City. 

Colonel  Chase  W.  Kennedy  has  been  ordered 
to  Texas  City  for  duty  as  chief  of  staff  for  the 
Second    Division. 


An  Art  Exhibition. 
An  exhibition  of  thirty  of  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  water-color  paintings  of  scenes  in 
Venice,  Dordrecht,  Bruges,  and  other  places 
in  Europe,  and  a  collection  of  the  author's 
published  works,  will  be  held  in  the  art  gal- 
lery of  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  beginning  October 
5  at  three  o'clock. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rounse- 
vell  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Rounsevell  was  formerly  Miss 
Laura   Farnsworth. 


The  home   of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Ralph   Merrill 
has  been   brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


The  Pleasant  Journey  Boxes 

-mall  gifts  of  distinction,  especially  appreciated 

by  travelers  and  convalescents. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

News-Stand,  St.  Francis 
L.  D.  McLean  Co. 

1158  Sutter  and  60  Geary  Streets 
or  by 

Parcels  Post  Direct 

F.  E.  GARRITT 

Specialist  in  Unusual  Sweets 

SAN  MATEO       -       -       -       CAL. 

Boxes  of  6  jars,  $1.50         Boxes  of  12,  $3 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter.     - 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  [ho roughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 


Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    - 


2934  Fulton  St. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Octoder  3,   1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


By  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  five  the  supervisors 
on  Tuesday  decided  to  submit  the  price  of 
|34,500,000  asked  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  for  its  properties  to  the  people  for 
their  ultimate  decision  after  the  November 
election.  This  action  of  the  supervisors  is 
the  result  of  nearly  a  year  of  negotiations 
with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
which  cost  the  city  about  $100,000  for  ap- 
praisal and  a  study  of  the  water  properties 
by    experts.  

John  C.  Wilson.  San  Francisco  stockbroker, 
has  been  awarded  $40,000  by  Superior  Judge 
Seawell  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  Al- 
bert E.  Tower,  the  New  York  millionaire  iron 
man.  Tower  sued  Wilson  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Oro  Rico  mining  corporation  of  Mari- 
posa County.  Wilson  brought  a  cross-com- 
plaint involving  further  mining  and  stock 
deals  with   Tower   and  won   the   decision. 


S.  W.  Levy,  local  insurance  agent,  has  been 
awarded  $14,000  and  costs  by  Judge  Van 
Fleet  in  the  United  States  district  court  in 
a  suit  against  the  Caledonian  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which  has  been  pending  more  than 
eight  years.  The  suit  involved  a  back  salary 
of  $1000  a  month  due  Levy  as  a  broker  of 
the    insurance   company. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  been  peti- 
tioned by  the  Polk  and  Larkin  District  Asso- 
ciation to  consider  the  offer  of  the  organiza- 
tion regarding  the  installation  of  electroliers. 
The  association  has  offered  to  pay,  through 
the  business  men  of  the  .district,  $5000  for 
the  installing  of  the  electroliers.  The  city 
would  have  to  pay  but  $500. 


Twenty-one  counties  of  the  state  opened 
their:  apple  show  on  Thursday  night  in  a 
tented  pavilion  at  Eighth  and  Market  Streets. 
The  finest  apples  grown  in  California  are  on 
exhibition,  and  many  novel  effects  have  been 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  fruit, 
green   and   dried.       

Among  the  new  exhibits  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Museum  is  a  small  guitar,  once  owned 
and  played  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  An- 
other donation  is  a  cane  used  by  David  C. 
Broderick  on  the  morning  of  his  duel  with 
Judge  David   S.   Terry. 


Leopold  Schmidt,  well-known  brewer  of 
California,  is  dead  in  Bellingham,  Washing- 
ton, a  victim  of  heart  failure.  He  was 
founder  and  president  of  the  Acme  Brewing 
Company   of  this  city. 


The  Associated  Charities  met  recently  at 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  and  heard 
reports  of  officers  and  committees.  Dr. 
Dodge,    chairman    of    the    finance    committee, 


reported  a  deficit  of  $15,000,  and  said  this 
probably  would  be  increased  to  $32, 0mm  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  even  if  all  old  subscrip- 
tions  were   renewed. 


Jesse  W.  Lilienthnl,  president  of  the  United 
Railroads,  has  addressed  a  communication  to 
his  employees,  setting  forth  his  views  on  the 
matter  of  employing  aliens.  He  believes  that 
all  employers  should  turn  their  backs  on  the 
type  of  foreigner  who  conies  here  simply  to 
exploit  the  country  and  then  return  to  his 
native  land.  Lilienthal  says  that  he  may 
issue  an  order  soon  forbiding  the  employment 
of  any  man  not  an  American  citizen  or  who 
has  not  taken   out  his  first  papers. 


Harriet  McCarthy,  the  owner  of  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel  property  at  Stockton  and  Bush 
Streets,  has  brought  a  suit  against  the  city  for 
$47,729.32,  alleging  that  the  property  has 
been  damaged  that  sum  by  the  Stockton 
Street  tunnel.  Damages  to  the  amount  of 
$7000  were  allowed  by  the  city  before  work 
was    begun.  

Four  carloads  of  "undesirables"  have  been 
shipped  from  the  immigration  station  at  An- 
gel Island  to  New  York  to  be  deported.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  deportations  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  reason  there  are  so  many  is  that 
since  the  European  war  the  government  has 
not   attempted   to   deport   any   aliens. 


Mrs.  Annette  Abbott  Adams,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  in  the  office 
of  United  States  District  Attorney  John  W. 
Preston.  Preston  has  worked  assiduously  for 
many   months   for   her   appointment. 


Henry  E.  Lee,  a  local  attorney,  has  filed 
suit  in  the  superior  court  against  the  Foreign 
Mines  Development  Company,  the  California 
Trona  Company,  the  Burns  Detective  Agency. 
Gus  Wilkinson,  and  J.  K.  Hutchinson  to  re- 
cover $101,000  damages  for  alleged  malicious 
arrest  and  prosecution.  Lee  filed  a  similar 
suit  three  weeks  ago  against  the  same  de- 
fendants asking  a  total  judgment  of  $300,000. 


President  Max  J.  Kuhl  of  the  police  com- 
mission tendered  his  resignation  to  Mayor 
Rolph  Tuesday  morning  and  Wednesday  night 
the  post  was  offered  to  former  Police  Com- 
missioner James  Woods,  manager  of  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis.  Woods  told  the  mayor  that 
he  would  like  nothing  better  than  being  once 
more  a  member  of  his  official  family,  and  he 
hoped  to  arrange  his  private  affairs  so  that 
he   could   take   the   place. 


The  D.  Samuels  Lace  House  soon  will  re- 
tire from  business  and  the  concern,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  city's  dry 
goods   district   for  half   a   century,   will   be   no 


ZEROLENE 

{he  SianJari  Oil  for  Motor  Gars 


THE  BEST 
MOTOR  OIL 

the  Standard 
Oil  Company 
CAN  MAKE 


IT  KEEPS 
THE  MOTOR 
COOL 


If  I  Were  the  Public 

And  You  Wanted  to  Interest  Me 

In  the  splendid  product  —  Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL 
Cocoa — what  would  you  write  about  ?  What  would 
I  want  to  know  ? 

Who  makes  it  ? 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  makes  it,  right  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Biggest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  West.  Been  making  products  of  the  cocoa  bean 
here  since  1 852. 

Why  should  I  use  IMPERIAL  ? 

Because  it's  better  than  other  makes,  made  by  a  new 
special  process,  possesses  ALL  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  cocoa  bean,  digests  perfectly,  unexcelled  for  flavor. 

About  its  cost  ? 

It  costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  brands,  but  is  higher 
quality  and  goes  farther.  IMPERIAL  is  the  result  of 
a  demand  for  a  cocoa  to  measure  up  to  the  finest 
foreign  and  domestic  makes.  Try  it  and  find  out  how 
superior  it  really  is. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F,  CAL. 

* Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Krafft  ftf  Sons,  Architects 


more.  Louis  T.  Samuels  announces  that  the 
determination  to  retire  had  not  been  arrived 
at  as  the  result  of  any  lack  of  confidence  in 
San  Francisco,  as  the  members  of  the  firm 
were  completing  plans  to  embark  on  a  new 
business  venture  which,  at  the  outset,  would 
employ  150  men  and  women.  The  premises 
now  occupied  by  the  D.  Samuels  Lace  House, 
Stockton  and  O'Farrell  Streets,  will  be  sub- 
divided  into   separate   stores. 


Fruit  and  Flower  Mart. 
A  "Fruit  and  Flower  Mart"  is  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  California  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  16  and  17*,  by  the  students 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  agri- 
cultural building  is  too  small  for  the  need  the 
display  will  be  held  out  of  doors.  The  rich 
profusion  of  California's  products  will  be  dis- 
played on  alternate  tiers  of  the  Greek  Theatre. 
Every  county's  fruit  will  be  exhibited  sepa- 
rately. Carloads  of  forest  trees  and  quanti- 
ties of  flowers  will  be  arranged  as  decorations 
by  the  students  in  forestry,  floriculture,  and 
landscape  gardening.  Each  member  of  thirty 
different  boys'  agricultural  clubs,  from  all 
over  California,  will  come  to  the  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mart  on  its  second  day,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 17,  as  part  of  a  trip  to  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis.  That  afternoon  the  growing 
contest  prize-winners  from  most  of  these 
clubs  are  to  start  for  a  four  weeks'  trip  to 
Washington.  The  fruits  and  flowers  ex- 
hibited will  all  be  sold  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
boys'  agricultural  clubs  throughout  California. 


Greek  is  no  longer  to  be  required  by  the 
University  of  California  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  this  change  the  faculty 
has  now  accepted  the  approved  practice  of 
the  foremost  American  universities.  The 
three  colleges  of  letters,  social  sciences,  and 
natural  sciences  are  now  to  be  combined  into 
a  single  "College  of  Letters."  The  one  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  will  be  granted  instead  of  A.  B., 
B.  L.,  and  B.  S.,  as  heretofore.  Hereafter  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  will  be  for 
graduates  in  the  applied  sciences,  such  as 
electrical  or  civil  engineering,  mining,  agri- 
culture,  and   chemistry. 


No  more  striking  example  of  the  devas- 
tating impact  of  war  upon  artistic  culture  and 
civilization  could  be  found  than  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  performance  of  "Parsifal" 
at  the  end  of  its  first  part,  at  Bayreuth,  on 
August  1 ,  when  the  announcement  of  war 
was  made,  and  singers,  members  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  of  the  audience  left  on  the  in- 
stant. 

— — 

"Did  she  marry  well?"  "No;  it  was  a 
case  of  true  love." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same   management 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter    St.  French    Bank    BIdg. 
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Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November   first 


JAMES  WOODS 
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Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears* 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


Japan-  China  ~  Philippines— 

Honolulu 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 

via 

"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 
CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Under  the  Personal  Supervision  of 
Mr.  V.  MORONI,  one  of  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Caterers. 

S.S.  MONGOLIA  (27.000  tons).... Sails  Oct.  24 

S.  S.KOREA  (ls.ooo tons! "    Nov. 14 

S.S.  SIBERIA  (18,000  tons) "     Nov.  21 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Postals. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  384  Flood  Building 
Phone  Kearny  3620     SAN  FRANCISCO 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First  Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 

THE  SCENIC  UNE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 
FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

m 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

X 
TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

"How's  everything  in  your  house?"  asked 
Smith.  "Oh,"  replied  Brown,  "she's  all 
right." — Saturday   Journal. 

"Jones  has  offered  to  sell  his  automobile  at 
a  low  figure."  "Which  is  broke,  Jones  or 
the  machine?" — Boston   Transcript. 

Greene — How  much  are  you  going  to  pay 
for  your  auto  ?  Gray — I  don't  know  yet  how 
much  I  can  raise  on  my  house. — Judge. 

Dyer — Higbee  was  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived.  Ryer — How  do  you  know  ? 
Dyer — I  married  his  widow. — Town   Topics. 

Willie — Paw,  why  is  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor hard?  Paw — Because  so  many  people 
have  tramped  on  it,  my  son. — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Buttons — Get  up  !  Get  up  !  The  hotel's 
afire !  Scottish  Gentleman — Richt,  laddie  ; 
but  if  I  do,  mind  ye,  I'll  no  pay  for  the  bed. 
— Answers. 

Stern  Father — I  hear  you  were  out  gam- 
bling last  night.  Is  it  true?  Gay  Youth — 
No,  sir  ;  I  was  in — seventeen  dollars. — New 
York  Journal. 

Evangelist — Young  man,  you  are  on  the 
road  to  hell.  Young  Man — Maybe  I  am,  sir, 
but  I'm  not  going  so  fast  that  I  can't  enjoy 
the  scenery. — Puck. 

Barnes  Tormer — Talk  about  your  frosts! 
Why,  a  boy  came  down  from  the  gallery  and 
wanted  his  money  back  because  he  was  afraid 
to  stay  alone. — Life. 

Rockleigh — I  bought  this  picture  in  Lon- 
don. Do  you  think  it's  a  genuine  Titian? 
Expert — No,  I  rather  think  it's  a  repetition. 
— Boston   Transcript. 

"Do  I  make  myself  plain?"  cried  the  suf- 
fragette. "Somebody  has,  if  you  haven't," 
came  a  male  voice  from  the  extreme  rear  of 
the  hall. — Detroit  Saturday  Night. 

"Doctor,  do  you  believe  in  people  taking 
vacations?"  "Considering  the  practice  it 
brings  me  I  should  be  an  igrate  to  decry  the 
custom." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Ah,  my  poor  man,"  said  the  benevolent 
old  lady,  "I  suppose  you  are  often  pinched 
by  want  and  hunger,  are  you  not  ?"  "Yessum, 
and    cops." — Cincinnati    Commercial    Tribune. 

"Mrs.  Chink  has  hit  on  a  plan  to  keep  her 
husband  from  smoking  in  the  parlor."  "What 
did  she  do  ?"  "She  hung  the  portraits  of  her 
three  former  husbands  there." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord. 

St.  Peter — You  can't  come  in  here.  Re- 
porter— I  guess  I  can  (shows  badge).  St. 
Peter — Not  on  that;  that  lets  you  inside  the 
fire  lines.  This  is  the  other  place.— The  Club- 
Fellow. 

"What  is  Cholly  so  indignant  about?"  "He 
was  about  to  offer  a  girl  a  platonic  regard." 
"Well?"  "She  spoke  first,  and  told  him  that 
was  all  she  could  offer  him."— Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"And  are  the  divorce  laws  so  very  liberal 
in  your  section?"  "Liberal?  Say!  They 
are  so  liberal  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
woman  crying  at  a  wedding  out  there." — De- 
troit Journal. 

"Since  the  war  began  the  women  have  been 
taking  the  places  of  the  men  on  the  Paris 
street-cars."  "Well,  they'd  do  it  here,  but 
the  men  are  too  ill-mannered  to  get  up." — 
Buffalo  Express. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  editor  to  a  new  ac- 
quisition, a  graduate  of  the  college  of  jour- 
nalism. "I  hardly  know  what  to  put  you  at." 
"Until  you  decide,"  replied  the  man,  "I'll  sit 
down  and  write  a  few  leading  editorials." — 
Topeka  Journal. 

"Everything  seems  to  be  going  up  in  price. 
Would  you  believe  it,  it  costs  almost  as  much 
nowadays  to  dress  a  child  as  it  does  a  grown 
person  ?"  "I  don't  doubt  it  at  all.  Only  yes- 
terday I  had  to  buy  a  new  dog  collar  for  Fifi 
and  the  prices  have  almost  doubled." — De- 
troit  Free   Press. 

"What  are  you  fellows  going  to  say  when 
people  ask  you  why  you  haven't  been  more 
economical?"  "Who  is  going  to  ask  us  such 
a  question  ?"  demanded  the  congressman. 
"My  people  want  to  know  why  I  have  not  se- 
cured more  appropriations  for  'em." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Ethel — Oh,  dear  me  !  I  don't  know  what 
to  think!  Algy  asked  me  last  night  if  I 
wouldn't  like  to  have  something  around  the 
house  that  I  could  love,  and  that  would  love 
me.  Edith— Well  ?  Ethel— Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  means  himself,  or  whether 
he  is  thinking  of  buying  me  a  dog  ! — Puck. 


Clancy  was  somewhat  amazed  when  he  saw 
the  throng  that  came  to  attend  poor  Casey's 
wake.  "Begorra,"  mused  Clancy,  "a  man 
never  knows  how  many  friends  he  has  until 
they  come  to  his   funeral." 


Procrastination 
Has  Ruined 
Many  a  Man 

How  ?  Well,  some  left  valuable  papers  in  their  desks  or 
in  their  office  safes.  They  fully  intended  to  place  them 
in  a  safe  deposit  box,  but  they  just  put  it  off.  Fire 
came— everything  destroyed.  No  office  safe  withstands 
a  hot  fire. 

NOW— Right  NOW— is  the  time  to  act.  Today  put  your 
papers  and  valuables  in  a  box  in  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults— #1  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$110.  First  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  October  13,  27.  and  every  two 
weeks  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days  from 
San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300 
round  trip  first  class  $200  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -      LOS  ANGELES 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  1914 

(.Omits   voyage    between   Nagasaki   and 
Hongkong) 
S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru    ("calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Oct.  31,  1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day   of   sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  appiy  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St.       -       -       San  Francisco 


CHICAGO 

and  EAST 

Three  Daily  Limited  Trains 
from  San  Francisco 

VIA 

OGDEN  ROUTE 

Through  the  Gorge  of  the  American   River,  across 
the  Sierra-Nevadas  and  Great  Salt  Lake 

"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

EXTRA  FARE  $10 
Lv.  Ferry  Station  4:00  p.  m. 

"PACIFIC  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  10:20  a.  m. 

"SAN  FRANCISCO  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  2:00  p.  m. 

ROCK  BALLAST  HEAVY  STEEL  RAILS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915- FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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A  Telling  Protest. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  in  round  num- 
'ers  100,000,000.  The  State  of  California  has  a  popu- 
ation  of  2,250,000.  By  an  easy  calculation  it  will  be 
een  that  the  population  of  California  is  approximately 
'lA  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country. 

The  so-called  war-tax  bill  now  before  Congress  pro- 
■oses  to  raise  in  internal  revenue  taxes  $105,000,000, 
nd  of  this  amount  California  is  called  upon  to  con- 
ribute  somewhere  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000. 
"hat  is,  2j4  pc  cent  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
ry  which  happens  to  live  in  California  is  under 
le  proposed  measure  required  to  pay  more  than  10  per 
ent  of  the  special  tax. 

These  figures  were  made  the  basis  of  an  effective 
peech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week  by 
epresentative  Curry  of  California.  "I  think,"  he  said, 
that  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  can  defend  that  as  an 
[uitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  government." 

Proceeding  in  his  exposition,  Mr.  Curry  declared 
mt  the  tax  on  California  wines  alone  is  calculated  to 
roduce  a  revenue  of  $6,000,000  per  year.  Dry  wine, 
e  informed  his  colleagues,  is  sold  in  wineries  in  bulk 
>r  from  16  cents  to  19  cents  per  gallon,  and  sweet  wine 
:  an  average  of  29}/^  cents  per  gallon.     This  bill,  he 


pointed  out,  will  put  a  tax  of  from  100  per  cent  to 
150  per  cent  on  dry  wine  and  100  per  cent  on  sweet 
wine.     Concluding,  he  said: 

The  wineries  can  not  stand  this  tax.  Their  capitalization 
represents  actual  investment.  There  is  no  watered  stock  in 
their  corporations.  During  the  past  few  years  dividends  have 
been  few,  small,  and  far  between.  If  the  tax  is  imposed  they 
may  slightly  raise  the  price  of  wine  and  take  part  of  the  tax 
out  of  the  consumer,  but  they  will  reduce  the  price  of  grapes, 
and  the  farmer,  the  vineyardist  who  heretofore  sold  his  grapes 
to  the  winery  for  from  $7.50  to  $11  per  ton,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  very  much  less.     *     *     * 

I  hope  this  enormous  tax  will  not  be  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  our  grape  and  wine  industry.  No  other  country, 
not  even  one  of  those  engaged  in  war,  has  imposed  such  a 
burden  of  taxation   on   its  viticultural   industry. 


Thrift,  Horatio ! 

At  times  various  and  sundry  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  the  Argonaut  has  had  occasion  to  commend  the 
President,  certain  members  of  his  family,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  others  of  his  domestic  and  official 
circle  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  under 
unusual  circumstances  of  a  principle  important  in 
its  relation  to  the  practical  economy  of  life.  Thrift, 
we  are  told  in  a  time-worn  maxim,  is  the  wealth  of 
nations.  It  follows  logically  that  thrift  is  a  duty  of 
citizenship,  a  duty  especially  obligatory  upon  those 
whom  the  fortune  of  circumstance  has  placed  in 
positions  of  commanding  influence.  Happy  is  the  land 
which  from  the  example  of  its  ruling  caste  receives 
inspirations  tending  to  promote  in  the  life  of  the  people 
concrete  response  to  the  obligations  of  patriotism  as 
illustrated  in  the  practice  of  individual  thrift. 

The  picture  presented  to  the  country  by  the  Wilson 
family  has  indeed  been  calculated  in  the  fine  phrase 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  please  the  judicious. 
There  was  Papa,  between  election  and  inauguration, 
not  only  furbishing  up  his  old  books  in  new  edi- 
tions, but  taking  time  to  formulate  a  "New  Freedom," 
at  the  modest  price  cf  $1  per.  Nor  did  the  President 
have  long  to  labor  alone.  With  a  fine  sympathetic 
cooperation  the  several  members  of  his  family  rose  to 
his  high  conception  of  moral  duty  in  the  matter  of 
stimulating  by  example  the  spirit  of  thrift  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Daughter  Margaret,  contracting  with  a 
firm  of  phonograph  record  makers,  gave  to  the  coun- 
try a  series  of  songs  by  "the  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Daughter  Eleanor,  for  a  consideration,  gave 
the  use  of  her  name  as  "contributing  editor"  to  the 
front  page  of  a  back-country  journal  busy  in  the  work 
of  uplift.  Daughter  Jessie  was  too  soon  caught  in 
the  mesh  of  matrimony  to  make  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause.  But  her  husband,  making  amends 
for  any  possible  lack  of  spirit  on  her  part,  speedily  be- 
came imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  new  connec- 
tion, and  abandoning  his  profession,  hired  himself 
out  in  the  interesting  character  of  presidential  son- 
in-law  as  a  solicitor  for  funds  in  promotion  of  a 
fresh-water  college.  Concurrently  there  developed  in 
the  Secretary  of  State  an  enthusiasm  for  thrift.  He 
has  said  that  he  didn't  really  need  the  money.  But 
he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  the  fixed 
standard  of  individual  thrift  established  by  industrious 
habits  in  his  pre-official  days. 

It  would  be  a  gracious  office  to  further  exploit 
the  inspirational  activities  of  an  administration  which 
has  surpassed  all  that  have  gone  before  it  in  en- 
forcing the  doctrine  of  thrift.  But  it  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  pretty  much  everybody  connected 
with  the  works  has  contrived  to  get  his  fin  in  so  to 
speak. 

It  now  appears  that  the  fine  example  of  the  higher 
official  circle  is  about  to  flower  forth  in  compliment 
of  imitation  on  the  part  of  another  national  dignitary, 
albeit  one  of  lesser  magnitude.  The  example  of  the 
house  regnant  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  house  pre- 
sumptive.     Vice-President    Marshall — and    Mrs.    Mar- 


shall— if  we  may  credit  current  information,  are  now 
to  lend  their  energies  and  their  diplomacies  with  the  full 
lustre  of  such  dignity  as  attaches  to  secondary  official 
status  to  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  of  thrift.  The 
secret  comes  to  us  somewhat  circuitously  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  which  a  friend  of  the  Argonaut  in  the  one- 
night  stand  of  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania,  has  kindly 
forwarded : 

THE  COIT  LYCEUM  BUREAU. 

406-7-8-9  Hippodrome   Building. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

606  Jeanette  Street, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pexna..  July  27,   1914. 
Mr.  E.   W.   Tomlinson.   General  Secretary,    Y.  M.  C.  A.,    Wil- 
merding, Penna. — 

Dear  Mr.  Tomlinson  :  Under  separate  cover  I  am  mail- 
ing to  you,  at  your  request,  three  Circulars  of  Vice-President 
Marshall. 

I  believe  I  before  mentioned  to  you  the  Vice-President's 
terms  for  a  lecture  engagement,  namely,  $300.00  And  I 
believe  I  also  mentioned  to  you  that  we  undertake  to  deliver 
Mrs.  Marshall,  along  with  the  Vice-President.  The  two 
travel  together.  Where  the  Vice-President  has  been,  the 
ladies  of  the  town  have  usually  given  a  reception  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Marshall,  making  a  society  event  of  the  function. 
This  is  followed  by  a  banquet,  given  in  honor  of  both,  and 
afterwards  there  is  adjournment  for  the  lecture  by  the  Vice- 
President.  The  whole  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  Vice- 
President  Marshall,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  enter  into  it 
in  the  most  friendly   and  delightful  manner. 

The  Vice-President  is  sold  at  Kittannin1?,  and  as  T  have 
outlined  it,  this  is  the  programme  that  they  are  carrying  out 
there.  It  will  be  the  same  at  Greensburg,  Catawissa,  and 
Mercersburg  Academy,  etc. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you.  For  the  last  ten 
days  we  have  been  engaged  in  routing  the  attractions  for  the 
coming  Winter  Season,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  include  Wil- 
merding in  the  Vice-President's  schedule. 

With    all    good    regard,  Sincerely    yours, 

P.  M.  Neilson. 

To  those  who  would  enjoy  to  the  full  the  superfine 
flavor  of  this  letter  we  advise  a  second  reading. 
"The  Vice-President's  charge  for  a  lecture  is  $300" — 
terms  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Bryan.  This  shows 
Mr.  Marshall  to  be  a  modest  man.  One  of  arrogant  and 
presumptuous  tendencies  would  have  gone  fifty  to  one 
hundred  higher  if  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  the 
Secretary  of  State  his  place.  There  is  the  grace  of 
concession  in  a  schedule  which  leaves  the  issue  of 
precedence  in  the  vaudeville  sphere  between  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  still  open. 

"You  understand,"  says  the  impresario,  "that  we  un- 
dertake to  deliver  Mrs.  Marshall  along  with  the  Vice- 
President."  To  avoid  possible  misapprehension,  wc 
make  haste  to  suggest  that  this  remark  must  not  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  its  familiar  and  domestic  use. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  may  your  press  agent  be  taken  literally 
at  his  word.  Mrs.  Marshall  is  to  be  delivered,  of  course, 
only  in  the  commercial  sense. 

"The  two  travel  together."  Here  we  observe  the 
placing  of  a  delicate  line  between  professional  diplomacy 
and  old-fashioned  ideas  of  domestic  propriety.  Ii  is  not 
in  form,  under  rules  as  laid  down  and  practiced  in 
the  world  of  vaudeville,  for  husband  and  wife  to  travel 
together.  There  is  a  fascinating  touch  of  the  piquant, 
not  without  its  value  as  adjudged  by  the  box-office,  if 
husband  and  wife  cut  each  other  in  favor  of  other  and 
ostentatiously  preferred  companionship.  It  is  a  better 
card,  we  are  told,  even  when  husband  and  wife  appear 
together,  that  it  should  lie  understood  that  they  are  no 
longer  on  conventional  terms,  but  that  they  duly  hate 
and  avoid  each  other  and  come  together  only  for  the 
stage  stunts  which  neither  may  do  without  assistance. 
A  programme  under  ibis  principle  might  easily  have 
been  arranged  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall.  But  such 
a  bluff  might  in  the  view  of  captious  critics  have  been 
out  of  keeping  with  the  dignities  of  the  vice-presi- 
dential status,  always  of  course  to  be  duly  respected. 
It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  make  concession  to  old- 
fashioned  ideas.  "The  two  travel  together!"  Then 
the  suggestion  of  a  sweet  domesticity  in  the  annoi 
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ment.  Under  all  the  circumstances  what  is  lost  in  spice 
may  be  made  up  through  appeal  to  what  remains  of  old- 
time  prejudice  for  the  now  out-dated  sanctities  of  do- 
mestic life. 

"Where  the  Vice-President  has  been  the  ladies  of  the 
town  have  usually  given  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Marshall."  Here  again  we  must  counsel  a  discrimi- 
nating punctilio  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  In  his  haste 
and  enthusiasm  your  press  agent  not  infrequently  em- 
ploys words  in  a  way  tending  to  mislead  a  careless 
reader.  What  here  he  appears  to  say — at  first  blush, 
so  to  speak — we  are  glad  to  believe  lie  does  not  mean. 
It  might  indeed  happen  almost  as  he  has  spoken  in 
certain  centres  of  the  unconventional  West.  But  in 
prim  Pennsylvania,  which  still  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Quaker  tradition — no,  we  will  not  believe  it ! 

"The  whole  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  Vice- 
President  Marshall,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  enter 
into  it  in  the  most  friendly  and  delightful  manner." 
Could  anything  be  smoother?  Could  there  be  a  more 
interesting  or  stimulating  example  of  domestic  sym- 
pathy and  business  calculation  in  working  cooperation? 
It  is  team  work  at  its  best.  The  marvelous  Marshalls 
— Tom  and  Lois — in  an  unparalleled  exhibition  of 
sweet  domesticity  and  business  thrift.    Don't  miss  them ! 

"The  Vice-President  is  sold  at  Kittanning.  *  *  * 
This  is  the  programme  that  they  are  carrying  out  there. 
It  will  be  the  same  at  Greensburg,  Catawissa,  and 
Mercersburg  Academy."  Again  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing we  hasten  to  note  that  the  Vice-President  is 
"sold"  only  in  the  sense  of  the  impresario's  trade  lingo. 
And  everywhere,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  carried  out.  There  is  no  slighting  of  one- 
night  stands.  The  full  programme  goes  everywhere — 
reception,  banquet,  and — can  we  doubt  it — appropriate 
changes  of  costume  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Marshall.  With 
a  scheme  so  delicately  and  harmoniously  arranged,  en- 
tered into  with  such  friendly  and  delightful  spirit  by  the 
star  actors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  spieler,  abandoning 
merely  conventional  phrase,  signs  himself  "with  all 
good  regard."  Under  such  happy  inspirations  even 
the  hardened  heart  of  a  lecture  manager  may  become 
warm. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pity  that  we  turn  to  reflect 
upon  the  restrictions  which  antique  standards  of  pro- 
priety imposed  upon  the  good  and  the  great  of  other 
days.  There  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  lived  and  died 
poor.  He  should  have  copyrighted  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion. There  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  gave  to  the  war 
for  liberty  its  most  inspiring  phrase ;  he,  too,  lived 
and  died  in  comparative  poverty.  He  ought  to  have 
set  up  a  box-office  at  the  door  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses.  So  Washington  if  he  had  had  the 
thrift  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Marshall  co.uld  have  made 
his  pile  out  of  the  "Farewell  Address."  And  if 
good  old  man  Lincoln  in  relation  to  practical  things 
had  not  been  something  of  a  boob  he  would  have 
sold  the  first  rights  to  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  gotten  out  a  copyright  on  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  And  there  was  General  Sherman,  amiable 
but  impracticable  man  that  he  was.  His  phrase,  "War 
is  hell,"  has  served  the  uses  of  tens  of  thousands  with- 
out netting  the  old  man  a  bean.  Jackson's  "The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved,"  might,  for  all  the  good 
it  did  Jackson,  have  just  as  well  never  been  uttered. 
Really  the  new  generation  improves  upon  the  old. 
Wilson  and  Marshall  could  give  the  whole  crew,  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  San  Juan,  cards  and  spades. 


The  Supervisors  and  the  Dollar  Limit. 
The  San  Francisco  city  charter  (Chapter  I,  Article 
3  Section  11)  contains  a  restriction  upon  the  taxing 
power  popularly  known  as  the  "dollar  limit."  Ex- 
cluding from  its  limitation  certain  defined  taxes, 
the  charter  declares  that  the  annual  levy  "shall 
not  exceed  the  rate  of  $1.00  on  each  $100.00  valua- 
tion of  the  property  assessed."  In  the  same  article 
ami  chapter  it  is  provided  that  the  dollar  limit 
shall  not  apply  "in  case  of  any  great  necessity  or 
emergency."  But  no  increase  shall  be  made  in  the  rate 
of  taxation  authorized  to  be  levied  in  any  year  "unless 
such  increase  be  authorized  by  ordinance  passed  by  the 
\n  animous  vote  of  the  supervisors  and  approved  by  the 
mayor."  The  character  of  such  necessity  or  emergency 
■■■  required  to  be  recited  in  the  ordinance  of  authoriza- 

<on. 
\ow    for   nearly   a   decade — since   the   smash-up   of 

1906 — the    dollar    limil    lias    been    practically    a    dead 


letter.  Each  year  the  supervisors  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  in  a  spirit  quite  offhand  declare  a 
"great  necessity  and  emergency,"  and  then  make  the 
levy  what  they  please — for  the  current  year  some- 
thing more  than  $3.00  in  the  hundred.  The  smash-up 
of  1906  has  been  made  a  pack  horse,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  carrying  of  multiplied  liberalities  and  extravagances, 
as  well  as  necessities.  Anything  and  everything  de- 
sired to  be  done  has  been  ticketed  with  an  "emergency" 
label  and  put  through  precisely  as  if  there  were  no  limit 
to  the  taxing  power.  Practically  there  has  been  no 
limit,  and  as  usual  under  such  circumstances  expendi- 
ture has  run  riot.  The  municipal  authorities  have 
bought  lands  and  constructed  public  buildings  and  have 
done  a  multitude  of  other  things  necessary  or  desired. 
Salaries  of  public  officials,  even  the  pay  of  the  police 
force,  have  been  advanced  wholesale  under  the  pre- 
text of  "great  necessity  and  emergency." 

Certain  taxpayers,  mostly  persons  whose  tax  bills  are 
large,  have  made  it  a  practice  in  more  recent  years  to 
pay  under  protest,  upon  the  theory  that  the  supervisors 
in  doing  a  world  of  miscellaneous  things  under  the 
"emergency"  theory  have  been  outside  their  powers. 
James  D.  Phelan,  the  estate  of  De  Laveaga,  several 
members  of  the  Spreckels  family,  Pope  &  Talbot,  the 
Zellerbach  Company,  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan 
Society,  Shainwald,  Buckbee  &  Co.  (for  clients),  and 
many  hundred  others  have  duly  filed  notices  of  protest 
with  tax  payments. 

Some  time  back  a  test  case  was  brought  by  a  group 
of  protestants  in  the  superior  court.  Judge  J.  M.  Seawell 
presiding.  The  judgment  went  against  them.  It  was 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  we  have  now  in  an 
opinion  by  Judge  Henshaw  a  judgment  of  that  court 
overruling  Judge  Seawell  and  establishing  the  claim  of 
the  protesting  taxpayers  in  the  sums  paid  by  them 
under  protest.  The  determining  point  in  Judge  Sea- 
well's  decision  was  that  the  declaration  of  an  "emerg- 
ency" by  the  board  of  supervisors  was  authoritative 
and  final.  The  supreme  court  holds  to  the  other  view. 
The  board  of  supervisors  is  authorized  in  the  opinion 
of  this  court  to  declare  an  emergency,  if  there  be  one; 
but  the  declaration  of  an  emergency  when  there  is  none 
does  not  establish  the  authority  of  the  board  to  levy  a 
tax  under  the  emergency  plea. 

What  the  next  procedure  is  to  be  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  unquestionably  those  who  have  paid 
"emergency"  taxes  under  protest  are  now  entitled 
to  recover.  The  sum  in  the  aggregate  is  very 
large.  Payment  will  have  to  be  made  out  of  the 
city  treasury ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  is  that 
those  who  have  already  paid  excessive  taxes  with- 
out protesting  the  same  will  now  be  further  as- 
sessed to  make  good  the  excess  exacted  from  the 
protestants  and  now  to  be  returned.  The  small  tax- 
payer, who  has  not  been  informed  of  the  conditions  or 
who  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  protest, 
must  be  still  further  taxed  to  make  up  the  sum  due  to 
certain  large  property-holders  who  have  had  the  wit 
and  the  prudence  to  look  closely  to  their  interest.  It's 
a  nice  mess,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases  the  small  tax- 
payer as  compared  with  the  large  taxpayer  gets  the 
worst  of  it. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
modification  of  the  system — some  revision  of  the  charter 
— giving  to  the  authorities  funds  really  needed  in  excess 
of  the  dollar  limit.  We  are  told  that  the  matter  is  "un- 
der discussion."  It  ought  likewise  to  be  under  public 
observation.  In  the  history  of  the  case  as  we  have  al- 
ready recited  it,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  needs  to  be  scrutinized  in  its  operations. 
Left  to  itself  it  will  pile  demands  upon  demands,  ex- 
actions upon  exactions.  The  dollar  limit  is  probably 
below  the  needs  of  the  municipality.  But  to  remove  all 
restrictions — to  establish  the  rule  of  no  limit — will  be 
ruinous.  The  situation  is  one  calling  for  intelligent 
and  scrupulous  study  of  municipal  affairs,  and  the  ulti- 
mate provision  of  a  reasonable  limit  to  public  ex- 
penditure, a  limit  not  too  low  to  serve  the  necessities 
of  the  municipality  and  not  high  enough  to  promote 
extravagance  and  recklessness. 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  property  can  afford  to  pay. 
Establish  the  tax  charge  beyond  this  limit  and  inevi- 
tably you  destroy  public  prosperity,  break  down  prop- 
erty interests,  discourage  business,  thwart  progress. 
Enterprise  unreasonably  taxed  in  San  Francisco  will 
seek  other  fields.  The  problem  is  one  to  be  considered 
under   the  guidance  of  common   sense,   of  reasonable- 


ness, of  equity.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  taxeaters.  Give  to  the  politicians, 
to  those  who  receive  and  spend  but  do  not  themselves 
pay,  the  privilege  of  taxing,  and  they  will  fly  into  a 
thousand  follies  regardless  of  the  fundamental  interest 
of  the  community,  indifferent  to  what  follows  so  long  as 
their  immediate  demands  may  be  enforced. 


The  War— at  Stockton. 

At  a  time  when  public  attention  is  directed  with  such 
emphasis  to  the  war  in  Europe  we  are  liable  to  overlook 
another  war  nearer  home,  a  war  that  is  a  damage  to  our 
interests  and  a  disgrace  to  our  repute.  For  some 
months  past  the  city  of  Stockton  has  practically  been 
paralyzed  by  a  strike.  Two  separate  concerns,  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company  and  the  Stockton  Hotel,  were 
found  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  employing  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  union.  Refusing  to  abdicate 
their  right  to  control  their  own  property  they  were 
attacked  in  the  usual  way,  first  by  murderous  assaults 
and  then  by  a  strike.  This  was  followed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  employers,  who  knew  that  they  must  either 
make  some  sort  of  a  concerted  stand  or  become  mere 
toads  under  the  labor-union  harrow.  The  grounds  of 
the  quarrel  which  now  became  general  were  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  direct  kind.  The  employers  announced 
that  henceforth  they  would  employ  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  and  that  they  wrould  discriminate  neither  for 
nor  against  any  man  because  of  his  affiliations.  The 
unions,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaimed  their  intention 
to  allow  no  man  to  work  in  Stockton  unless  he  held  a 
union  card,  that  is  to  say  unless  he  contributed  to  the 
personal  support  of  the  little  knot  of  criminals  headed 
by  Tveitmoe,  who  has  found  that  forgery  is  so  much 
less  remunerative  than  labor  unionism.  There  are  no 
complications  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  There  is 
no  other  question  than  the  right  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  workmen  to  earn  their  living  with  or 
without  the  assent  of  unionism. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  with  the  announcement  of 
the  general  strike.  No  man  without  the  union  brand 
and  collar  could  go  to  his  work  without  imminent 
danger  of  murder  on  the  streets.  Already  some  two 
hundred  men  have  been  more  or  less  severely  wounded, 
and  practically  no  one  has  been  punished  or  is  likely 
to  be  punished.  The  I.  W.  W.  in  conjunction  with  the 
unions  have  established  a  regular  rate  of  pay  for  as- 
saults, the  amount  of  the  remuneration  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  the  injury  inflicted  and  the  dura- 
tion  of  the  hospital  detention.  Bands  of  women  with 
whips  roam  the  streets,  besiege  the  workshops,  and  at 
tack  whomever  is  obnoxious  to  them.  Thugs  lurk 
everywhere  in  dark  corners  or  pursue  their  villainies 
in  the  full  light  of  day. 

The  police,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  with  the  unions 
and  their  most  effective  allies.  If  their  attention  is 
directed  toward  a  victim  of  the  mob  they  search  him 
on  the  open  street  for  concealed  weapons,  and  then 
turn  him  loose  with  the  significant  assurance  to  his  pur- 
suers that  he  is  unarmed — and  may  therefore  be  as- 
sailed without  danger.  The  courts  also  are  dominated 
by  the  unions,  just  as  they  are  in  San  Francisco,  and 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  get  evidence  it  would  have 
no  weight  with  the  vote-hunting  jackals  that  are  to  be 
found  among  the  occupants  of  the  bench.  Public  opin 
ion,  as  usual,  is  either  terrified  or  apathetic,  and  has 
no  other  wish  than  to  get  back  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  commercial  trough.  Even  the  pulpits  are  silent 
and,  by  their  silence,  show  that  they  are  as  willing  as 
ever  to  serve  Satan  rather  than  lose  a  nickel  from  the 
contribution  box. 

Fortunately  the  employers  are  standing  firm  and  pre- 
senting an  unbroken  front.  They  have  only  to  conT 
tinue  and  they  will  win.  Their  victory  will  mean  an 
unprecedented  commercial  progress  for  Stockton,  just 
as  labor-union  dominance  elsewhere  has  meant  commer- 
cial paralysis,  unemployment,  poverty,  and  destitution. 
Stockton,  free  from  the  cancer  of  an  aristocratic  union- 
ism, free  from  caste  government,  will  attract  much  of 
the  capital  that  is  daily  frightened  away  from  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities.  And  when  the  trouble  has 
subsided  Stockton  will  have  leisure  to  see  to  it  that  the 
chief  of  police,  a  fellow  named  Briare,  receives  some 
of  the  attention  that  his  record,  past  and  in  the  making, 
has  earned  for  him. 


The  first  passenger  train  from  this  city  to  Humboldt 
County  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  line  made  the  trip 
Friday  of  last  week. 


October  10,  1914. 


THE    ARGONA U  T 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  another  week  should  pass  with- 
out a  line  of  real  or  vital  news.  But  such  is  the  fact.  The 
race  to  the  north  has  continued  all  the  week  and  still  there  is 
no  winner.  The  lines  have  grown  longer  and  therefore 
thinner.  Large  bodies  of  men  have  been  detached  from  the 
centres  and  hurried  to  the  north.  There  have  been  violent 
fights  at  Noyon,  Lassigny,  and  St.  Quentin.  On  Monday  the 
French  reported  that  they  had  been  forced  to  yield  ground 
in  some  places.  Probably  this  referred  to  a  French  division 
sent  far  north  to  Douai  under  the  belief  that  the  German 
offensive  head  had  exhausted  itself.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  Von  Kluck's  army  has  not  been  outflanked,  although  the 
general  progress  of  the  defenders  had  been  slightly  toward  the 
east  and  therefore  in  the  direction  of  the  German  communi- 
cations. This  long  northerly  fight  is  now  in  semi-circular 
formation,  with  a  sort  of  angle  at  Noyon  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  making  desperate  efforts  to  pierce,  but  as 
the  Germans  are  on  the  inside  of  the  circle  their 
reinforcements  from  the  centre  have  less  distance  to  cover. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  good  railroad  service  to 
the  rear  of  the  Allied  lines,  and  this  enables  them  to  move 
their  men  with  speed  from  one  threatened  point  to  another. 
But  although  nothing  of  vital  importance  has  happened  it  may 
still  be  said  that  time  is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Germans  can  reinforce  their  left  by  draw- 
ing from  their  centre  must  be  seriously  limited,  whereas  the 
Allied  lines  are  being  strengthened  day  by  day  by  new  ar- 
rivals from  the  south,  by  fresh  drafts  from  England,  and  by 
Indian  and  colonial  troops  that  are  now  reaching  the  front 
in  increasing  numbers.  But  the  Germans  seem  to  be  drawing 
some  of  their  forces  away  from  Antwerp  if  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  explanation  of  the  considerable  German  force  now 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Lille.  At  the  same  time  it  is  this 
approach  to  the  Belgian  frontier  to  which  we  must  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  attack  upon  Antwerp. 


There  have  been  expressions  of  surprise  at  this  German 
attack  upon  Antwerp.  At  the  time  when  the  invaders  had  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Belgium  and  when  they  were  actually 
in  possession  of  Brussels  they  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
northern  city.  Now,  with  the  tide  of  fortune  somewhat 
against  them  and  with  a  pressing  need  for  every  available 
man  in  the  south  they  can  yet  spare  a  considerable  force  for 
an  attack  upon  Antwerp.  But  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  German  commander  it  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand his  motives.  The  two  western  lines,  the  German  right 
and  the  French  left  have  been  racing  northward  side  by  side 
in  the  effort  to  head  one  another  off.  They  are  now  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Belgian  frontier  and  to  the  north  of  the 
frontier  lies  Antwerp  with  the  whole  Belgian  army,  such  as 
it  is,  behind  its  forts.  Now  it  is  evide'nt  that  if  the  Allies 
continue  their  progress  north  into  Belgium  they  might  easily 
get  into  touch  with  the  Belgian  army  issuing  from  Antwerp 
and  then  the  Belgian  army  would  practically  become  the  left 
wing  of  the  Allies,  and  Von  Kluck  would  find  himself  out- 
raced,  not  by  the  speed  of  his  foes,  but  by  a  sudden  addition 
to  the  length  of  their  line.  Now  if  the  Germans  should  take 
Antwerp  it  will  mean  an  end  to  the  Belgian  army.  They  must 
either  surrender  or  retreat  into  Holland,  where  they  would 
be  disarmed  and  detained.  A  few  might  possibly  escape  to 
the  west,  but  it  would  be  difficult.  At  the  present  time  the 
Belgian  army  is  a  sort  of  blister  on  the  German  rear,  and 
although  it  is  only  a  small  army  it  must  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  Germans. 


Whether  the  Germans  can  take  Antwerp  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  any  fortifications  can 
be  reduced,  if  the  artillery  brought  against  them  is  strong 
enough  and  if  the  fortifications  are  unsupported  by  an  army. 
Maubeuge  was  taken  because  it  was  isolated.  Verdun  is  still 
untaken  because  it  is  in  touch  with  the  French  forces.  Ant- 
werp is  far  stronger  than  Maubeuge  or  Verdun,  and  it  can 
also  be  defended  by  inundation,  although  to  just  what  extent 
no  one  seems  to  know.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Ger- 
man "official"  reports  say  that  three  forts  have  been  reduced, 
but  this  is  denied  by  the  Belgians.  Probably  never  before 
have  official  reports  lied  so  persistently  and  so  impudently. 
But  in  war,  lies  have  a  short  life. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  modern  war  tactics,  and 
we  listen  attentively  to  the  military  expert  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  the  exponent  of  a  vast  and  intricate  science 
of  which  the  layman  knows  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
essentials  of  military  tactics,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are 
exemplified  in  the  present  war,  can  be  learned  in  five  minutes 
by  any  one.  We  shall  understand  every  movement  of  the 
struggle  in  France  if  we  will  remember  that  the  opposing 
armies  are  trying  to  do  one  or  both  of  two  things — to  pierce 
the  centre  or  turn  the  flank.  The  frontal  fight  has  disap- 
peared. That  is  to  say,  two  extended  and  rival  armies  never 
"go  for"  each  other  face  to  face.  They  try  either  to  pierce 
the  centre  and  so  cut  the  enemy's  army  in  two,  or  they  at- 
tempt to  work  round  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  line  and  so 
to  strike  at  the  rear.  This  latter  operation  is  the  turning  or 
flanking  movement  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  To  repeat  a 
simile  used  last  week,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  armies 
now  struggling  northward  are  like  two  ships  at  sea,  racing 
side  by  side,  and  each  trying  to  cross  the  bow  of  the  other. 
At  the  present  moment  the  supreme  object  of  Von  Kluck  is 
to  guard  his  communications  and  to  prevent  his  enemy  from 
stopping  his  supplies.  At  the  moment  a  French  success  be- 
came inevitable  the  whole  German  army  would  have  to  retreat. 
And  this  would  be  a  French  victory  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  fighting  or  of  the   actual  damage  inflicted.     Moreover,   we 


may  be  fairly  sure  that  such  a  retreat  would  be  in  good  order. 
There  would  be  no  rout  or  confusion.  The  whole  German 
force  would  simply  fall  back  on  a  new  position  which  has 
already  been  carefully  selected  and  forlified  and  there  would 
he  the  beginning  of  a  new  battle.  At  the  battle  of  Mukden 
the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat  because  of  the  appear- 
ance of  General  Nogi's  army  on  its  right  flank  and  threaten- 
ing its  rear  and  its  communications.  To  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  a  battle  we  have  to  ask  where  are  the  lines  of  com- 
munication. Practically  every  movement  will  be  to  attack  or 
to   defend   them.  

But  if  there  is  "nothing  doing"  in  the  West  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  doing  in  the  East,  and  we  may  yet  find  that 
the  actual  cracking  of  the  nut  will  fall  to  Russia.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Russians  began  their  attack  at  the  two 
most  easterly  points  where  their  territory  adjoins  that  of 
their  enemy.  Had  they  advanced  into  Germany  from  the 
point  opposite  Posen  they  might  themselves  have  been  in- 
vaded to  their  rear  both  from  north  and  south.  They  there- 
fore sent  an  army  in  the  direction  of  Koenigsberg  and  an- 
other army  to  Lemberg.  Lemberg  fell  nearly  at  once,  but  the 
army  in  the  north  was  defeated  at  Allenstein,  and  fell  back 
eastward  to  its  own  frontier,  pursued  by  the  Germans,  who  in- 
vaded Russia  as  far  as  the  Niemen  River.  In  the  meantime 
the  Galician  army  that  had  taken  Lemberg  moved  westward 
toward  Cracow  and  southwest  toward  Vienna,  while  still  an- 
other Russian  army  moved  westward  from  Warsaw  toward 
the  frontier  and  Posen.  Now  comes  a  message  direct  from 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  General  Joffre  to  the  effect  that 
the  German  army  in  the  north  has  been  disastrously  defeated 
at  Augustowo,  a  point  that  lies  directly  to  the  east  of  Allen- 
stein and  just  across  the  frontier  in  Russia.  The  Germans, 
says  the  report,  are  in  disorderly  flight,  abandoning  their 
guns  and  stores  and  with  small  exceptions  there  are  now  no 
Germans  upon  Russian  soil.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  report  is  substantially  true,  since  the  Russians  have 
frankly  admitted  their  reverses  wherever  they  have  occurred. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 


This  victory  means  that  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  will 
now  be  resumed,  that  Koenigsberg  will  be  once  more  be- 
sieged and  that  the  frontier  fortresses  will  be  invested  and 
perhaps  left  in  the  rear  with  containing  forces. 


A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  us  what  is  happening  to  the 
south,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  scene.  The 
armies  that  defeated  the  invading  Austrians  at  Lublin  and 
that  took  Lemberg  have  moved  steadily  westward  and  are 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarnow  and  within  eighty  miles 
of  Cracow.  The  beaten  Austrians  have  moved  back  to  Cracow 
and  there  they  have  been  joined  by  a  German  army,  the  united 
forces  amounting  to  over  one  million  men.  The  Russian 
army  is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  the  advance  guards  are 
already  feeling  each  other.  Important  as  is  the  Russian  vic- 
tory to  the  north  it  is  almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  imminent  struggle  to  the  south.  The  taking  of  Cracow 
would  mean  an  open  road  to  Berlin,  320  miles  to  the  north- 
west. A  decisive  Russian  victory  would  be  almost  a  guaranty 
of  an  attack  upon  Berlin  within  ten  weeks.  It  might  even 
mean  an  immediate  end  of  the  war.  The  Russian  army 
pointed  at  Posen  could  then  go  forward  irresistibly.  The 
German  army  in  East  Prussia  would  have  to  fall  back  at  top 
speed  or  be  taken  in  the  rear.  No  words  could  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  battle  in  which  over  two  million  men 
will  be  engaged.  

Its  prospective  effect  upon  the  western  war  has  already 
been  a  marked  one.  Every  available  man  has  been  with- 
drawn from  France  to  meet  the  crisis  at  Cracow,  and  to  this 
fact  is  largely  due  the  sort  of  stalemate  that  now  prevails 
in  the  western  field.  If  the  Germans  should  be  beaten  at 
Cracow  they  must  inevitably  fall  back  from  France  to  the 
defense  of  the  east  and  leave  the  protection  of  the  western 
line  to  the  forts  with  the  minimum  of  troops  needed  for  their 
support.  

The   submarine   is   formidable   enough,   but   it   is   not   nearly 


so  formidable  as  is  usually  supposed.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
slow  and  can  rarely  be  used  against  a  ship  in  rapid  motion. 
The  ordinary  submarine  can  travel  at  a  rate  of  twelve  knots 
an  hour  on  the  surface  and  about  ten  knots  under  the  water. 
It  can  be  seen  easily  from  an  aeroplane  and  its  periscope  is 
usually  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Darkness 
gives  it  a  certain  advantage,  but  this  advantage  is  shared  bj 
its  intended  victim.  The  torpedo,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  weapon  of  the  submarine  can  travel  for  40U0  yards  at  a 
speed  of  forty-two  knots  an  hour,  but  it  is  difficult  successfully 
to  aim  a  torpedo  at  a  moving  target,  A  very  small  miscal- 
culation of  the  speed  of  the  target  would  result  in  a  miss, 
and  if  the  submarine  came  close  enough  to  diminish  this 
chance  she  would  probably  be  seen.  If  the  Aboukir  had  been 
moving  fast  she  would  probably  be  afloat  today,  and  of  course 
the  other  two  British  cruisers  were  struck  while  they  were  sta- 
tionary. The  safety  of  the  warship  lies  in  her  continuous 
motion  and  in  her  incessant  watchfulness  for  the  tell-tale  peri- 
scope. Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  submarine  is  ex- 
clusively or  even  mainly  a  German  weapon.  Germany  owns 
27  of  these  craft  and  she  is  building  12.  England  and  France 
between  them  have  146,  and  are  building  43.  Austria  has 
10  and  Russia  25.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  nearly 
three  hundred  torpedoes  were  fired,  but  only  Sl/2  per  cent 
were  effective,  and  most  of  these  were  aimed  at  stationary 
ships.  Therefore  we  need  not  picture  the  British  fleet  as 
waiting  passively  and  helplessly  for  destruction.  They  have 
only  to  remember  the  familiar  exhortation  of  the  London 
policeman  to  "move  on"  and  their  risk  will  be  reduced  to  a 
small   minimum.  

We  need  not  take  too  seriously  the  stories  of  Von  Moltke's 
dismissal  for  hist  unwillingness  to  invade  England  by  Zeppelin 
airships.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  sound  true.  We 
may  have  our  own  opinions  of  the  German  emperor  and  we 
may  be  unwilling  to  violate  American  neutrality  by  expressing 
them,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  allow 
his  military  judgment,  which  is  of  a  high  order,  to  be  sub- 
merged by  his  anger  against  England.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  a  fleet  of  airships  sailing  over  London — assuming 
that  they  were  allowed  to  sail  over  London — could  have  no 
conceivable  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  A  rain  of 
bombs  would  be  decidedly  uncomfortable,  but  what  of  it? 
They  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  projectiles 
from  a  few  siege  guns.  People  soon  get  used  to  bombs,  just 
as  they  soon  got  used  to  the  deadly  automobile,  and  cities 
have  been  bombarded  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  either  panic 
or  thought  of  surrender.  General  French  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  German  emperor's  skill  in  war  was  worth  two 
army  corps  to  his  country,  and  therefore  he  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  neglect  the  substance  of  possible  military  successes 
of  a  real  kind  for  the  sake  of  incursions  into  England  that 
could  not  possibly  succeed  in  doing  anything  worth  doing. 
Whatever  is  done  by  order  of  the  emperor  may  fail,  but  at 
least  it  will  not  be  foolish,  and  while  there  may  be  air  raids 
their  objective  will  presumably  be  something  more  useful  than 
dropping  bombs  on  London  citizens. 


Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  preposterously 
lying  reports  "officially"  promulgated  by  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  offices.  One  wonders  who  writes  them,  and  why. 
That  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  magnify  successes  and  to 
minimize  reverses  is  natural  enough,  but  the  positive  childish- 
ness of  some  of  these  official  stories  is  almost  past  belief. 
They  remind  us  of  the  reports  solemnly  printed  in  Spain 
during  the  war  with  America  and  to  the  effect  that  New 
York  had  been  destroyed  and  that  vast  Spanish  armies  were 
beleaguering  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  One  can  only  suppose 
that  all  this  fantastic  nonsense  is  circulated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  credulous  ignorances  at  home  and  that  when  we  are 
told,  for  example,  that  the  Austrian  armies  have  met  with 
no  reverses  at  any  time  and  that  they  have  passed  steadily 
from  triumph  to  triumph  we  may  assume  that  such  fairy  tales 
are  for  home  consumption  only  and  are  intended  to  allay 
domestic  apprehensions  that  may  easily  become  volcanic.  But 
their  effect  upon  the  intelligent  reader  is  to  cause  him  to  skip 
all  news  with  certain  incriminating  head  lines.  So  far  we 
have  had  only  one  frank  and  unvarnished  story  of  reverses, 
and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  published  report  of  Sir 
John  French,  and  it  may  be  said  that  if  everything  else  should 
fail  Sir  John  French  can  always  find  a  remunerative  job  as  a 
special   writer    on    any    reputable    newspaper. 

Sidney    Coryn. 

^t^ 

What  the  British  are  undertaking  in  the  Nile  coun- 
try, in  the  introduction  of  irrigation  plans,  was  carried 
out  to  an  interesting  extent  about  6500  years  ago  by 
King  Menes.  He  is  credited  with  the  earliest  irriga- 
tion works,  when  dykes  were  made  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile  to  retain  the  flood  waters  on  the  land  for  a 
longer  period,  the  east  bank  being  left  open  for  the 
inundation  to  spend  itself  freely.  Two  thousand  years 
later  Amenemhat  III  extended  the  same  system  of 
"basin  irrigation"  to  the  east  bank,  and  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  danger  of  a  high  flood  he  made  Lake 
Moeris  where  is  now  the  Fayum.  Into  this  great  arti- 
ficial lake,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  at  that 
period,  the  high  flood  waters  were  allowed  to  escape, 
and  from  it,  when  the  crest  of  the  flood  had  passed, 
the  basins  of  Lower  Egypt  were  kept  supplied,  with- 
out danger  of  overflooding. 

The  famous  old  city  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  located  in  a 
valley    more   than    12,000    feet   al>ove    the    sea,    is    the 
highest  capital   in   the  world,   overtopping  Lhassa 
far-famed  capital  of  Tibet,  in  Asia,  by  several  ! 
feet. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  10,  1914. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


A  Califbrnian  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France. 


After  a  four  months'  itinerary  of  every  country  in  Europe 

except    Russia — I    arrived    in    Berlin   June    1.      Immediately 

noticeable  was  a  truculent  spirit  that  far  transcended  ordi- 
nary patriotism  ;  a  spirit  that  in  military  circles  was  intensi- 
fied into  arrogance.  One  idea  permeated  all  classes — that  the 
German  army  was  invincible ;  and  even  the  Socialists  held 
that  the  Kaiser  was  ordained  of  God  to  chastise  his  enemies. 
It  was  taught  in  the  schools  and  preached  in  the  churches  ; 
it  was  agreed  in  the  cafes  and  insisted  in  the  streets  that 
by  prescriptive  right  Germany  should  dominate  the  European 
world.  In  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  Germany  was  held 
to  be  superior  and  to  deserve  whatever  great  gifts  lay  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods. 

From  a  German  standpoint  there  was  much  to  justify  their 
pride.  Their  army  especially  compelled  one's  admiration. 
Splendid  looking  men.  well  set  up,  of  fine  bearing,  with  nicely 
fitting  uniforms,  marching  everywhere  amid  universal  cheers. 
True,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  grumbling  about  exorbi- 
tant taxes,  and  a  feeling  that  so  grand  and  costly  an  army 
should  do  something  to  justify  its  existence;  the  latter  idea 
being  heartily  shared  by  every  officer,  who  saw  promotion 
whenever    actual    strife   began. 

On  two  previous  European  visits  it  was  manifest  to  me 
that  the  gospel  of  hate  was  being  assiduously  spread,  and  I 
was  more  sorry  than  surprised  when  in  Austria,  two  months 
later,  to  hear  that  war  had  been  declared. 

In  July.  1910,  I  wrote  from  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine  that  it 
seemed  to  me  England's  policy  should  be  to  stop  sneering  at 
French  frailties,  to  stop  carping  at  American  .ways,  and  com- 
bine with  France,  or  else  both  those  countries  would  suffer 
severe  loss,  for  it  was  manifest  that  Germany  contemplated 
absorbing  Belgium,  crushing  France,  and  crippling  England 
from  the  south  side  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  June,  1914,  it  was  evident  that  Germany  couldn't  be 
readier;  indeed  the  army  seemed  overtrained  and  "growing 
stale."  There  had  to  be  an  upheaval.  Primarily  the  whole 
trouble  arose  from  the  too  prevalent  existence  of  those  twin 
jailers  of  the  human  mind — ignorance  and  fear;  and  all  the 
vaunted  culture,  progress,  and  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century'  were  evidently  to  be  submerged  in  blood. 


The  Austrian  demands  upon  Servia  were  prompted  by  the 
German  Kaiser  and  were  purposely  made  impossible  of  com- 
pliance. The  people  of  Austria  didn't  want  war,  and  protested 
against  using  their  nation  as  a  pawn  in  the  war  lord's  great 
game,  but  their  protests  were  subdued  because  of  fear  and 
low-voiced   through    further    fear   of  being  heard. 


It  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  purpose  to  write  of  the 
war,  its  causes  or  effects,  but  merely  to  record  a  few  per- 
sonal impressions.  In  Bohemia  the  people  were  angry  with 
Austria  for  allowing  itself  to  be  brought  into  the  dreadful 
quarrel.  In  Vienna,  that  most  delightful  of  cities,  the  people 
refused  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  conflict.  It  was  in  the 
quaint  old  fortress  town  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  and  while 
viewing  the  tomb  of  Paracelsus,  that  I  heard  of  Austria's 
declaration  of  war  against  Servia.  Every  one  knew  what 
that  meant.  There  were  two  English  words  that  sprang  into 
immediate  use.  and  were  of  tremendous  meaning ;  one  was 
"mobilization,"  the  other  was  "dislocation."  All  the  Euro- 
pean nations  concerned  immediately  began  to  mobilize ;  all 
private  plans  were  dislocated.  Beside  me  at  the  table  had  sat 
a  French  officer;  opposite  me  had  daily  been  seated  a  Hun- 
garian lieutenant ;  at  one  end  of  the  dinner-table  was  the 
proprietor,  an  Austrian  employee  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  ;  at 
the  other  end  had  sat  an  English  clergyman.  That  evening 
the  French  officer's  seat  was  vacant.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  told 
he  had  been  summoned  by  wire  to  Lyons.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  Hungarian  told  rne  he  was  going  to  join  his 
corps  in  Galicia.  The  next  morning  the  English  clergyman 
essayed  in  vain  to  get  a  train  for  London.  Armed  men 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground:  every  inlet  and  outlet 
was  guarded  by  soldiers :  every  train  was  for  soldiers  and 
soldiers  only ;  every  one  not  an  Austrian  had  to  give  imme- 
diate and  satisfactory  account  of  himself;  every  automobile 
"commandeered" ;  every  horse  was  seized  and  shipped 
off;  hapless  tourists  straggled  in  from  outlying  districts. 


I  had  been  viewing  human  habitations  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  dating  back  to  the  days  when  hunted  Christians  took 
refuge  therein  from  their  pagan  persecutors,  and,  according 
to  my  scheduled  itinerary,  was  due  at  Innsbruck,  well  over 
toward  the  western  Austrian  frontier,  on  July  29,  where  on 
arrival  we  found  the  place  in  an  uproar.  Ordinarily  it  is  a 
lovely  mountain  town,  the  meeting  place  and  crossing  trail 
for  3000  years  of  all  travel  between  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
Tyrol  ;  but  now  we  found  it  the  seat  and  centre  of  war  furor. 
Because  of  its  proximity  to  friendly  Italy  and  neutral  Switzer- 
lan  1.  Innsbruck  was  chosen  by  Austria  as  a  safe  place  for  the 
concentration  of  troops  and  war  supplies,  and  from  the  Tyrol, 
i  he  Dolomites,  and  all  western  Austria  came  trainloads 
of  men  and  munitions.  Each  hour  arrived  hundreds  of  fresh 
young  fellows,  lull  of  lusty  life ;  good-natured,  human  ani- 
,ii..U.  ■■>  be  drilled  anil  trained  and  sent  to  soldiers'  graves, 
<  .rim  and  cruel  stood  the  drillmasters.  instructing  their  will- 
ing p'ipils  in  the  art  of  wholesale  murder. 


to  leave  Innsbruck,  August  4,  we  journeyed  to  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, where  defensive  mobilization  was  going  on,  the  scared 
Swiss  with  the  example  of  Belgium's  violated  neutrality  be- 
fore them  massing  troops  along  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and 
German  frontiers.  The  shock  and  terror  of  San  Francisco's 
earthquake  was  not  more  sudden  than  the  change  to  thou- 
sands of  American  tourists  from  peaceful  sight-seeing  to 
hurried  flight  for  shelter.  From  all  over  they  poured  into 
Zurich  with  one  impulse — to  "get  home."  To  many  the 
situation  was  serious;  they  had  return  tickets  from  various 
European  ports,  they  relied  on  letters  of  credit  and  express 
checks  for  funds  and  had  only  enough  ready  money  for  daily 
needs.  Immediately  all  steamships  were  withdrawn,  all 
passages  canceled,  and.  locally,  all  credits  refused.  I  had 
an  ample  letter  of  credit  unused,  but  couldn't  get  enough 
on  it  to  buy  a  beefsteak.  My  daughter  got  S15.96  in  French 
paper  money  for  a  $20  U.  S.  gold  note,  but  such  a  "rake-off" 
was  insufferable,  and  I  cabled  San  Francisco  to  cable  London 
to  wire  funds  to  my  credit  in  Zurich  p.  d.  q.  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  I  was  freed  from  further  anxiety. 


The  American  consul's  office  was  now  our  Mecca.  Every 
day  it  was  thronged  with  men  and  women — mostly  women — 
who  implored  immediate  opportunity  to  return.  They  were 
assured  that  a  U.  S.  battleship  with  plenty  of  money  would 
soon  be  forthcoming,  the  five  banks  agreed  to  advance  £S 
every  three  days  to  holders  of  suitable  credentials,  there  was 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food,  the  weather  was  a  daily  de- 
light, and  all  hands  were  exhorted  to  be  patient.  Americans, 
i,  e.,  real  Americans,  philosophically  accepted  the  situation, 
but  the  clamor  of  bogus  Americans  rose  to  the  skies.  In 
Berlin  I  had  seen  well-dressed  Germans  tie  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  dogs  and  grin  in  derision  as  the  canines  tore  the 
American  flag,  but  now — what  a  difference!  The  same  people 
now  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  "American  citizens,"  wore 
tiny  American  flags  in  their  hats  and  on  their  breasts,  and  de- 
manded "protection."  Word  went  out  that  an  "American 
train,"  to  carry  Americans  to  Geneva,  would  be  accorded 
right-of-way  in  a  week  or  so,  and  people  who  couldn't  talk- 
three  words  of  the  American  language  and  who  had  never 
seen  the  United  States  now  claimed  to  be  "American  citi- 
zens." One  Teutonic  gentleman  who  saw  me  smiling  at  his 
clumsy  efforts  to  convince  the  American  consul  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  American  train  told  me  that  he  was 
an  American  by  choice  while  I  was  only  an  American  by 
accident.  

On  August  24  I  was  told  by  the  American  consul  at  Zurich 
that  the  next  morning  an  American  train  would  go  through 
to  Geneva,  and  that  I  had  better  go  while  the  going  was 
good.  So,  securing  some  provisions  and  mineral  water,  we 
started  toward  the  French  frontier.  Arriving  at  Geneva  we 
found  it  to  be  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, English,  and  French  were  already  there  eagerly  await- 
ing opportunity  to  go  toward  Paris.  Ordinary  travel  was  im- 
possible. Our  American  ambassador  at  Paris,  Mr.  Herrick. 
as  a  special  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
had  the  promise  of  an  American  train  and  safe  conduct 
through  France  and  his  work  was  splendidly  supplemented  by 
the  three  American  officers  at  Geneva,  who  zealously  and  in- 
telligently arranged  the  details.  There  were  HOG  English, 
who  as  allies  of  the  French  of  course  had  first  call.  August 
27  our  twice  postponed  special  American  train  was  reported 
ready.  We  swarmed  to  the  station,  through  which  thousands 
were  thronging;  other  thousands  sitting  on  islands  of  luggage 
round  which  flowed  confluent  currents  of  restless  humanity. 
Finally  the  soldiers  managed  to  make  a  narrow  line  for  the 
English.  On  they  came,  four  abreast,  1118  by  actual  count, 
each  one  with  a  provision  sack,  a  suitcase,  a  yellow  ticket,  a 
consular  certificate,  and  all  singing  "God  Save  the  King." 
Posters  were  up  everywhere  imploring  "all  foreigners"  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  to  show  no  national 
or  sectional  preference,  but  as  those  British  passed  by  we 
Americans  stood  and  cheered  for  England.  For  be  it  said 
parenthetically  that  England's  stand  in  this  conflict  is  com- 
mendable and  worthy  of  admiration. 

At  one  p.  m.  the  mandate  went  forth  for  all  Americans 
to  line  up.  There  were  908  of  us.  Each  one  had  a  permit 
from  the  American  consul,  a  passport  or  a  consular  certificate: 
a  white  ticket  stamped,  dated,  and  signed  by  the  American 
consul,  a  suitcase,  a  box  of  food,  a  bottle  of  Vichy.  We 
squeezed  and  scrouged  through  dense  masses  of  humanity,  all 
imploring  to  be  taken.  My  wife,  daughter,  and  self  captured 
a  third-class  compartment  all  to  ourselves,  and  amid  an  in- 
describable din  of  cheers  and  shouting  we  drew  slowly  out 
of   the   mob   and    headed    for    France. 


At'  courts  and  civil  procedure  ceased:  martial  law  was  the 

ult.       French    and     English    were    deported.      Americans    were 

-<\    with    cold    courtesy    and    told    that    their    rooms    were 

lined  for  Austrian  officers.     I  tarried  only  long  enough  for 

daughter   to   join    me   from    Berlin,   and   on    the   last   train 


The  last  thing  I  saw  in  Geneva  was  a  determined  English 
lady,  who  although  vociferously  announcing  that  she  was  a 
British  subject,  insisted  that  she  be  taken  on  the  American 
train.  She  had  been  refused  admission  on  the  English  train 
because  she  would  not  be  parted  from  her  Japanese  servant, 
to  whom  entrance  had  been  absolutely  denied.  She  had 
convinced  herself  that  the  Jap  could  and  should  and  must 
be  taken  on  the  American  train,  and  she  clung  to  the  good- 
natured  American  consul  in  hurried  endeavor  to  convince  that 
harassed  official  that  "this  is  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and 
if  my  servant  can't  get  on  this  train  we  must  remain."  He 
heartily  agreed  with  the  lady's  statement,  but  obdurately  de- 
clined to  admit  the  corollary'  of  her  argument.  No  one  but 
an  American  citizen  could  get  aboard,  and  that  was  all 
about  it.  

Probably  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  existing  situation 
than  to  reproduce  the  following,  which  Lieutenant  Greble 
handed  me  as  "head  of  the  family"  as  we  crossed  the  French 
frontier.      So   far  as   I   know  this  document   is  here   published 


for   the   first   time   in   the   United    States.      It   needs   no   com- 
ment : 

UNITED    -STATES    RELIEF    COMMISSION 

FRENCH     PARTY 

Paris,  August  27,  1914. 
1-  By  special  arrangement  with  the  French  Government,  spe- 
cial trains  have  been  provided  sufficient  to  transport  to  Paris,  with- 
in the  next  four  days,  not  only  some  three  thousand  Americans 
now  m  Switzerland,  but  also  their  baggage.  In  view  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  government  for  railway  transportation  for  military 
purposes.  it  is  evident  that  these  special  trains  have  been  provided 
at  a  sacrifice,  and  as  a  particular  mark  of  favor  to  the  American 
people. 

2.  The  American  Ambassador,  in  bringing  these  Americans  to 
Pans,  has  made  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  them 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  at  all  times  know  the  Paris  address 
of  every  individual  concerned,  which  would  be  impossible  if  each 
of  these  individuals,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  were  to  seek  his  own 
lodging.  Moreover  such  a  procedure  would  result  in  confusion  in 
the  transportation  from  the  railroad  station  to  hotels,  since  such 
transportation  is  now  extremely  limited,  also  in"  confusion  due  to 
overcrowding  at  some  of  the  hotels  and  in  the  handling  of  baggage. 

3.  American  Army  officers,  in  uniform,  will  board  each  special 
train  at  Fontainebleau,  and  will  assign  each  passenger  to  a  hotel 
or  pension,  giving  all  possible  consideration  to  the  requirements 
of  each  passenger  as  regards  the  price  he  is  able  to  pay.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  will  be  in  the  case  of  passengers  who  have 
previously  made  hotel  reservations.  As  these  reservations  constitute 
an  agreement  with  the  hotel  proprietor  concerned,  the  passengers 
will  be  expected  to  live  up  to  their  agreements,  but  their  addresses 
will  be  registered  by  the  officers  on  the  train.  An  American  Com- 
mittee  will   meet   each   train   at    Paris    with   transportation   to    hotels. 

4.  In  view  of  the  great  consideration  shown  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  explained 
above,  it  is  hoped  that  Americans  will  go  to  the  hotels  assigned 
them  and  remain  there  until  they  leave  Pan's,  or  get  permission 
at  the  American  Chancery  to  change  their  address.  The  situation 
may  involve  some  discomfort  but  no  real  hardship.  It  would  seem 
due  to  our  national  reputation  to  accept  this  situation  as  it  is.  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

5.  Any  American  who  fails  to  go  to  the  hotel  assigned  him, 
or  who  later  changes  his  address  without  notice  to  the  Chancery, 
will  be  considered  to  have  voluntarily  removed  himself  from  the 
protection  of  the  Embassy,  which  will,  thereupon,  notify  the  French 
Government  that  it  disclaims  further  responsibility  in  his  case.  The 
result  will   be  some   form  of   restraint   under   martial    law. 

6.  Every  passenger  will  he  given,  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  a  special  "Permis  de  sejour,"  entitling  him  to  remain  in 
Paris  not  more  than  eight  days  or  to  depart  therefrom  within  eight 
days  via  the  Gare  du  Nord  or  the  Gare  St-Lazare.  Those  who  do 
not  receive  such  permits  within  48  hours  after  their  arrival  should 
make  inquiry  in  reference  thereto  at  the  Chancery  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  5,  rue  de  Chaillot  (Hours  10  to  12  and  2  to  5). 
Except  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  all  persons  are  urged  to 
remain  in  their  hotels  until  receipt  of  the  "Permis  de  sejour."  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  may  result  in  arrest.  Persons  who  wish  to  remain  in 
Paris  longer  than  eight  days  must  secure  an  ordinary  "Permis  de 
sejour"  and  those  who  wish  to  depart  otherwise  than  by  the  sta- 
tions mentioned,  an  ordinary  "Permis  de  Depart"  from  the  Com- 
missaire  de  Police  for  the  arrondissement  in  which  they  are  re- 
siding. The  address  of  the  Commissaire  de  Police  is  to  be  had 
from  the  Concierge.  Those  who  plan  to  go  to  England  must  also 
obtain  a  pass  entitled  "Bon  pour  1'Angleterre"  from  the  British 
Consulate  general,  6,  rue  de  Montalivet,  (Hours  9  to  5).  An  Ameri- 
can  passport  or  a  certificate  of  registration  must  be  exhibited  when 
application  is  made  for_the  pass.  Heads  of  families  and  conductors 
of  bona  fide  touring  parties  may  apply  for  and  obtain  passes  for 
those  whom  they  represent,  but  they  must  bring  all  the  above  re- 
quired papers  for  each  individual.  Failure  to  comply  explicitly 
with  the  above  instructions  relative  to  police  papers  involves  lia- 
bility to  arrest  and  detention  by  the  military  authorities. 

7.  The  "Rochambeau"  sails  from  Havre  on  Aug  29th,  the 
"Flandre"  on  the  31st,  the  "Touraine"  on  Sept  2nd,  and  the 
"France"  on  September  5th.  All  passage  except  steerage  is  already 
booked  on  the  "Rochambeau"  and  "Flandre"  and  to  great  extent  on 
the  "Touraine"  and  "France."  Steerage  passengers  on  all  these 
boats  have  the  privileges  of  first-cabin  passengers  as  regards  use  of 
deck  space  and  public  cabins.  The  food  furnished  is  practically  the 
same  as  at  the  first-cabin  mess.  The  sleeping  accommodations,  while 
not  commodious,  are  clean  and  comfortable.  Persons  who  are 
assigned  steerage  passage  at  the  Embassy,  and  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  same,  will  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Embassy  at  a  later  date  as  regards  transatlantic 
passage.  AH  applications  for  passage  should  be  made  at  the  Embassy. 
5,    rue    Francois    Premier. 

8.  Baggage  of  passengers  will  follow  them  to  their  lodgings  with- 
out further  effort  on  their  part.  The  baggage  trains  are  expected 
to  arrive  in  Paris  the  night  following  the  arrival  of  the  correspond- 
"ng  passenger  trains.  C.   A.  Hedekin. 

Major,    17.    S.    Cavalry. 


Every  man  is  the  hero  of  his  own  story — and  there  were 
many  of  us  bloodless  heroes  on  that  train.  Each  one  had 
some  tale,  which  when  boiled  down  was  but  a  record  of  indi- 
vidual annoyance  and  anxiety.  All  had  a  noisy  narration  ex- 
cept our  German-**American"  compatriots,  who  were  as  mute 
as  mice.  Through  Austria  and  Switzerland  they  had  breathed 
fire  and  slaughter,  but  when  we  began  to  roll  along  between 
lines  of  French  soldiery  they  shrank  behind  the  curtains  of 
the  compartments,  for  their  speech  betrayed  them  and  they 
sought  strict  seclusion.  They  had  good  reason,  for  orders 
were  given  French  soldiers  to  seize  spies  anywhere,  and  any 
one  speaking  a  word  of  German  was,  naturally,  an  object  of 
suspicion.  Thus  some  of  our  fellow-passengers  did  not  stir 
from  their  seats  during  the  entire  trip,  and  did  not  open  their 
mouths,  not  even  to  utter  the  usual  protest  against  those  queer 
Americans  who  wanted  fresh  air  while  riding  in  a  railway 
train.  We  Americans  stood  at  the  windows  and  waved 
French  and  American  flags,  and  the  whole  journey  was  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  cheering.  French"  soldiers  brought  us  wine, 
French  women  flung  flowers  and  brought  children  to  shake 
hands,  and  all  begged  for  an  American  flag,  no  matter  how 
tiny.  Our  escort  had  wired  ahead  tor  food,  etc.,  along  the 
route,  but  our  English  friends  "beat  us  to  it."  Their  train 
was  just  an  hour  ahead  of  ours,  and  when  we  got  to  a  sta- 
tion the  birds  were  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  what  the  coun- 
try people  had  brought  for  us,  but  which  ic  bon  Anglais  had 
appropriated  in  our  name.  We  caught  up  to  them  at  Lyons, 
where  what  seemed  to  be  20,000  people  were  assembled,  the 
station  being  the  radius  of  the  seething  mass.  Brass  bands 
were  unheard  in  the  mighty  volume  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
from  the  French  soldiers  and  civilians.  Then  a  thousand 
English  lined  up  and  sang  "God  Save  the  King,"  whereupon 
we  to  the  number  of  800  stood  forth  and  sung  and  swung  ■'The 
Star-Spangled    Banner,"    and    everybody    cheered    some    more. 


October  10,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


and  the  guns  from  the  forts  boomed  a  tremendous  farewell 
as  the  English  and  American  trains  moved  slowly  through 
the  dense  crowd  surrounding  three  unfortunate  Germans  held 
on  suspicion  of  being  spies. 


We  were  thirty  hours  swinging  a  circuitous  route  through 
France  ;  everywhere  bounteous  crops,  with  no  harvesters,  but 
soldiers  standing  in  unbroken  ranks  along  each  side  of  the 
railway.  Every  little  while  we  stopped  while  trains  swept  by 
— trains  full  of  horses,  trains  full  of  soldiers,  trains  full  of 
supplies,  long  trains  of  cannon,  caissons,  war  materials;  then 
at  intervals  trains,  or  rather  strings,  of  locomotives,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  a  row — Belgian  locomotives  rushed  south  to 
avoid  capture  by  the  Germans.  Arriving  at  Paris,  we  were 
assigned  by  the  American  relief  committee  to  various  hotels 
and  cautioned  as  to  our  behavior.  We  all  promised  to  be 
good.  There  was  no  incentive  to  be  otherwise.  Everything 
was  quiet,  dark,  determined  ;  every  one  was  grim,  suspicious, 
silent.  All  gayety  was  gone  ;  no  light,  no  music,  no  frivolity  ; 
shops  closed,  hotels  deserted,  women  doing  all  the  work. 
To  me  the  most  noticeable  thing  was  the  complete  change  in 
the  French  demeanor  ;  no  theatric  air,  no  posing,  no  evidence 
anywhere  of  excitement.  It  was  not  the  stolidity  of  the 
German  nor  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutchman  ;  it  was  not  the 
dogged  sturdiness  of  the  Englishman  nor  the  assurance  of 
the  American.  It  was  a  quiet,  set,  steady  poise ;  a  mani- 
fest "holding  in"  ;  a  look  and  bearing  that  said  :  "We  French 
must  not  waste  any  energy  ;  it  is  for  us  to  fight  and  endure, 
and  if  necessary  die;  and  in  silence."  This  attitude  was  so 
different  to  my  former  experience  of  the  Paris  character  as 
to  exemplify  strongly  the  terrible  transformation  in  human 
feeling  wrought  by  this  most  awful  of  all  wars. 


I  was  in  the  midst  of  unspeakable  human  agony;  not  the 
actual  torture  of  the  battlefield,  but  a  dumb,  sustained  sus- 
pense. In  battle  in  the  fullness  of  his  pride  and  strength 
little  recks  the  soldier  whether  the  hissing  bullet  sing  his 
sudden  requiem  or  the  cords  of  life  are  severed  by  the  sharp 
steel.  'Tis  soon  over.  But  as  every  additional  throng  of 
refugees  brought  in  fresh  tales  of  atrocity,  and  especially 
when  bombs  began  dropping  from  the  heavens  and  the  blue 
sky  rained  fire,  there  was  a  set  look  of  desperate  intent  in 
many  a  face  that  resembled  desire  for  revenge  as  the  mist 
resembles  the  rain.  

Where  the  savage  ethics  of  war  rule  all  customary  stand- 
ards are  inverted,  all  ordinary  standpoints  transposed.  The 
virtues  of  war  are  the  vices  of  peace.  What  we  condemn 
and  punish  in  the  civilian  we  admire  and  reward  in  the  sol- 
dier. Murder,  arson,  robbery,  and  all  the  dreadful  rest  of  it 
are  foul  crimes — in  peace,  and  their  perpetrators  criminals — 
in  war  these  deeds  are  applauded  and  those  who  do  them 
are  decorated  and  awarded  palms  of  victory.  In  peace  citi- 
zens strive  to  alleviate  misery,  prolong  life,  care  for  the  help- 
less, provide  safety,  create  prosperity  ;  in  war  the  same  citi- 
zens, all  dressed  alike,  strive  to  create  misery,  end  life,  ex- 
terminate the  helpless,  provide  danger,  and  produce  adversity. 
Everything  is  reversed  and  all  the  skill,  science,  culture,  and 
art  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe  are  now  concentrated  on  an 
intelligent  and  successful  effort  to  kill,  burn,  rob,  and  de- 
stroy. It  is  a  "throw-back"  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  hands  on  Time's  dial  are  turned  back 
five  hundred  years,  and  much  of  human  progress  in  that  half 
millennium  is  destroyed.  "A  mad  world,  my  masters,"  this 
Europe.  

Yea,  and  a  madness  that  may  spread.  Here,  with  us,  in 
our  own  United  States,  great,  powerful,  admired,  and  feared 
of  nations,  may  be  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  blossoms  blown 
to  us  from  across  the  sea.  There  are  currents  in  the  streams 
of  Time  and  of  national  life  that  though  sometimes  broken 
and  temporarily  checked,  yet  turn  and  double  in  their  course 
with  irresistible  power  and  tremendous  effect.  Such  currents 
are  flowing  noiselessly  but  with  potency  of  disaster  through- 
out our  own  country  today,  and  threaten  to  smother  in 
hideous  depths  the  fair  growth  of  the  years  that  are  past. 


Boulevard  des  Italiens,  to  get  necessary  money ;  next  day  a 
patient  vigil  in  front  of  the  American  committee's  office  and  | 
a  satisfactory  interview  with  the  clever  and  courteous  French- 
American  in  charge  ;  then  a  struggle  for  a  place  in  front  of  6  j 
Rue  Auber  in  the  centre  of  a  perspiring  throng  of  Americans, 
each  of  us  with  a  faint  hope  that  all  the  berths  in  the  French 
steamships  La  Touraine  and  France  were  not  gone.  At  five 
p.  m.  I  emerged  with  sore  ribs  and  throbbing  corns,  but  the 
proud  possessor  of  three  tickets  from  Havre  to  New  York. 
The  American  embassy  sent  word  to  all  Americans  that  a  spe- 
cial American  train  would  leave  for  Havre  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 3.  On  the  first  three  bombs  were  thrown  from  aero- 
planes, one  falling  one  hundred  yards  from  my  hotel  and 
wounding  two  people.  That  settled  it.  If  that  was  "civilized 
warfare"  I  was  going  where  things  were  less  civilized.  I 
got  a  private  tip  that  the  French  government  was  going  that 
day  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  their 
illustrious  example  and  get  out.  Next  day,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 2,  we  three  drove  to  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  and  literally 
fought  our  way  through  thousands  of  struggling,  sweating 
humans  and  inhumans,  all  fleeing  from  a  city  where  death- 
dealing  bombs  were  dropping  from  the  sky.  We  were  not 
"scared,"  but  there  was  a  celerity  to  our  movements  that 
left  no  doubt  of  our  intentions.  We  passed  inspection,  got 
seats  in  the  special,  and  arrived  in  Havre  at  eleven  p.  m. ; 
every  bed  full ;  thousands  sleeping  on  the  docks  ;  other  thou- 
sands pacing  the  streets  ;  English  soldiers  in  khaki  on  guard 
everywhere ;  bluffed  our  way  on  board  the  steamship  and 
found  lodgment  anywhere.  Next  morning  ate  the  last  of  our 
provisions,  but  got  promise  of  dinner  aboard ;  women  and 
children  assigned  to  berths  ;  all  men  in  the  steerage ;  much 
lamentation  thereat,  especially  among  those  who  had  had 
their  private  valets,  but  must  now  shave  themselves  with  sea- 
water  lather  or  go  grizzly.  At  midnight  on  the  third  came 
a  culmination  of  "annoyances."  The  last  train  from  Paris 
brought  more  people  than  would  fill  the  ship ;  women  who 
had  dropped  a  trail  of  trunks  at  every  stopping  place  begged 
for  a  place  in  the  steerage;  men  whose  jobs  awaited  them  in 
Dayton  and  Kalamazoo  and  Springfield  and  K:msas  City  offered 
big  premiums  for  tickets,  but  we  three  wouldn't  take  $1000 
for  our  tickets ;  those  magic  talismans  meant  more  than 
mere  money.  Then  came  a  mutiny  among  the  stokers  and  a 
riot  among  the  crew  ;  and  all  manner  of  scary  stories  about 
shortage  of  supplies  and  certainty  of  capture  at  sea,  all  of 
which   sadly   supplemented  the   regular  stock   of  worries. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WAR  ZONE. 


My  second  surprise  in  Paris  was  when  I  asked  the  hotel 
proprietor  where  "we  had  been  assigned,  his  terms.  "What 
can  you  afford  to  pay?"  was  the  reply.  This  was  new — to 
an  American — in  Paris.  He  explained  that  if  I  "had  money" 
the  charge  was  fifteen  francs  per  day ;  if  I  had  "a  little 
money"  it  was  ten  francs  per  day;  if  I  was  "almost  broke"  it 
was  seven  francs  per  day.  The  result  was  some  of  us  paid 
fifteen  francs  and  some  seven  francs  per  day  for  precisely 
the  same  accommodations.  Immediately  upon  arrival  we 
were  told  we  must  not  stir  out  in  the  street  till  a  permit  to 
remain  arrived  from  the  American  embassy,  but  being  Amen 
cans  we  couldn't  stand  for  that,  and  swarmed  into  the 
gendarmes'  headquarters,  four  blocks  away,  where  we  secured 
the  coveted  permit,  which  with  our  passports  gave  us  the 
right   to   remain   in    Paris   eight   days. 


But  the  Germans  were  only  thirty-five  miles  away,  and 
conditions  generally  were  such  that  we  didn't  care  to  remain 
eight  minutes.  However,  there  were  things  that  must  be  done. 
First  a  visit  to  the  commissionaire  in  the  16th  arrondisement, 
53  Rue  de  Longchamps,  where  I  secured  permission  to  de- 
part ;  then  a  hot  wait  of  two  hours  with  300  others  on  the 
broiling  pavement  to  get  the  British  consul  to  vise  our  pass- 
ports so  that  we  could  go  to  England,  though  cheerful  no- 
tices told  us  that  Boulogne  and  Calais  were  closed  ;  that  a 
twice-a-week  service  was  interruptedly  maintained  between 
Dieppe  and  Folkestone,  and  that  there  would  be  a  daily 
service  from  Havre  lo  Southampton  till  September  5 ;  but 
that  only  English  subjects  were  allowed  to  enter  Southamp- 
ton;   then    another    grilling   wait    at    the    Credit    Lyonnais,    19 


But  at  8:30  a.  m.,  September  4,  we  were  off,  and  the  shores 
of  France  faded  from  sight,  and  we  unsettled  ourselves  for 
the  trip.  At  eleven  p.  m.  a  cannon  boomed,  and  a  shot  burned 
a  hole  in  the  gloom.  Hundreds  in  all  stages  of  deshabille 
rushed  on  deck  ;  a  second  shot  smote  the  silence  of  the  sea, 
and  our  ship  moaned  and  stopped ;  a  third  shot  rang  out, 
and  without  waiting  for  President  Wilson  to  order  an  hour 
of  prayer  many  male  Americans  made  cursory  remarks  as 
we  rocked  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Then  approaching  us 
from  the  south  came  a  dazzling  searchlight,  behind  which  we 
could  discern  the  outlines  of  an  English  cruiser,  and  as  the 
rays  swept  over  the  shivering  humans  huddled  on  the  deck 
a  stentor  on  the  bridge  told  us  to  keep  the  northern  route, 
the  light  was  switched  off,  and  we  appeared  to  be  alone  on 
the  sea.  We  kept  well  to  the  north ;  passed  icebergs ;  had 
daily  scares  of  fires  and  leaks,  and  disappearances,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  about  900  Americans,  some  of  them  for  the 
first  time,  realized  what  our  flag  means,  as  they  saw  that 
glorious  emblem  from  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  ex- 
citing experiences  of  the  past  month  had  gone  glimmering 
through  the  dreams  of  things  that  were. 

Berkeley,  October  5,  1914.  J.  F.  Halloran. 

When  railroad  building  was  undertaken  in  Alaska, 
following  the  discovery  of  gold,  one  of  the  most  unique 
engineering  feats  on  record  was  performed.  At  a  point 
eighty  miles  out  of  Skagway  the  survey  had  been  made 
for  the  road  along  the  shore  of  a  lake,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  so  irregular  and  broken  by  so  many  coves  that 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  getting  a  better  line  by  lower- 
ing the  level  of  the  lake.  This  was  done  by  cut- 
ting an  outlet  channel,  through  which  fourteen  feet  of 
the  lake  drained  off.  But  presently  the  new  channel, 
having  been  cut  through  a  sandy  hill,  gave  way,  and 
the  escaping  lake  water  wore  an  enormous  canon 
through  the  country  and  reduced  the  lake  level  again 
over  seventy  feet.  A  fine,  level  roadbed  was  secured 
over  what  was  formerly  the  bed  of  the  lake. 
wi> 

The  first  Prize  Court  since  the  Crimean  War,  sixty 
years  ago,  has  just  been  opened  in  London,  in  Ad- 
miralty Court  II,  before  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty  division. 
A  simple  ceremony  characterized  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  judge  entered  the 
court,  preceded  by  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lovell,  bearing  the  ancient  and  beautiful  silver 
oar,  which  was  placed  upon  rests  before  the  judge's 
desk.  The  attorney-general  (Sir  John  Simon,  K.  C.) 
then  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Prize 
Court,  which,  in  very  ancient  time,  was  the  old  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  referred  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  Dr.  Lushington  sat  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimea. 

Between  1902  and  1911  it  is  estimated  by  the  Indian 
government  that  the  population  of  India  paid  tn  beasts 
and  reptiles  a  mournful  tribute  of  243.314  human  lives. 
The  same  dreadful  statistics  add  that  during  these  ten 
years  carnivora  and  snakes  killed  over  a  million  head 
of  cattle. 


Experiences  of  a  San  Francisco  Woman  in  Germany. 
We  are  permitted  to  publish   the   following  extracts   from  a 
letter  writen  by  a   San    Francisco   woman   now   in   New   York, 
bound  homeward.     She  writes  to  a  sister  here; 

(Written   on  board   S.    S.   Finland.      Mailed   from   New   York, 
September    13,    1914.) 

Dear    E :      Not   a    line   from    home    since   we   sailed   on 

July  18th,  not  an  English  paper  seen  since  the  first  day  or 
two  in  Nauheim.  Not  a  letter  could  be  sent  except  written 
in  German  and  left  unsealed,  and  then  not  one  word  about 
the  war.  Not  a  letter  could  come  in  because  written  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  postoffice  censors  not  being  able  to  read  Eng- 
lish, nothing  was  delivered.  *  *  *  Bills  could  not  be  paid, 
but  the  hotel-keepers  said  nothing  and  knew  they  would  get 
it  in  time.  So  many  employees  left  the  hotel  at  the  first 
call  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  laundry  work  done  and  the 
guests  were  given  crepe  paper  envelopes  in  which  to  keep 
their  napkins  clean. 

We  were  safer  in  Nauheim  than  anywhere  else,  so  took  the 
baths  and  waited  by  advice  of  the  United  States  ambassador 
at  Berlin  and  the  United  States  consul  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  (about  an  hour  from  Nauheim)  until  mobilization  of 
troops  had  been  made.  Persons  who  rushed  off  had  untold 
suffering,  etc.,  standing  for  sixteen  hours  on  a  train,  hungry 
and  worn   out. 

Mr.  Page  of  Philadelphia  began  to  investigate  the  situation, 
first  thought  to  secure  a  car  for  himself  and  family  to  be 
attached  to  a  train,  then  friends  came  and  begged  to  go  and 
at  last  it  reached  the  point  where  over  200  Americans  begged 
to  go.  So  Mr.  Page  went  to  Frankfort  and  interviewed  the 
United  States  consul  and  the  German  railway  officials,  and 
after  three  weeks  of  working  the  "America  Special"  train 
was  promised  which  would  come  to  Nauheim  and  take  us 
through  to  The  Hague  without  change  of  cars,  which  had  to 
be  done  on  a  regular  train.  Many  at  Nauheim  were  invalids 
and  could  not  possibly  stand  the  long  trip  with  change  of 
cars  at  Frankfort.  Mr.  Page  devoted  himself  to  arranging 
things.  August  24th  he  was  told  by  the  railway  officials  that 
he  could  not  have  the  train.  He  asked  them  if  they  appre- 
ciated what  that  meant,  all  America  would  resent  it,  etc., 
and  as  he  finished  they  said,  "You  can  have  the  train."  The 
German  government  cares  more  for  our  approval  than  all 
else  of  the  world  besides.     *     *     * 

Nothing  is  talked  of  on  the  ship  or  anywhere  else  except 
the  war,  but  all  say  it  will  be  the  ultimate  downfall  of  Ger- 
many and  all  the  German  states  united  in  1870  (most  of  them 
most  unwillingly)  will  separate  and  become  separate  princi- 
palities as  before  1870.  One  of  the  doctors  at  Nauheim  told 
us  that  twenty-four  hours  after  war  was  declared  not  a 
button  was  off  a  coat  or  a  nail  out  of  a  horse's  hoof.     *     *     * 

To  go  back  to  leaving  Nauheim  :  The  train  left  at  7 :55 
a.  m.  The  station  was  crowded  with  shopkeepers,  hotel- 
keepers,  and  doctors,  and  a  band  was  playing  American  music 
— Sousa's  "Washington  Post,"  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
and  also  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine."  Every  one  wore  an 
American  flag  or  a  flag  ribbon  bow  on  their  coats.  This  had 
been  necessary  all  the  time  we  were  in  Nauheim  after  the 
war  with  England  was  declared,  for,  speaking  English,  it  was 
not  known  whether  we  were  Americans  or  English,  so  we 
had  to  protect  ourselves  by  wearing  our  colors. 

No  sleeping-car  nor  dining-car  could  be  taken,  and  every 
one  brought  a  luncheon  basket.  The  train  is  usually  from 
eight  to  ten  hours — we  were  twenty-nine  hours,  being 
switched  off  for  military  and  regular  trains.  Mr.  Page  tele- 
graphed to  a  station  which  we  reached  about  6  :30  on  Thurs- 
day morning  to  have  hot  coffee  and  rolls  served  on 
board.     *     *     * 

All  the  United  States  consuls  urge  people  to  go  as  fast  as 
possible.  No  country  in  Europe  wants  an  American  to  stay  ; 
food  is  becoming  scarce  and  they  want  all  for  their  soldiers 
and  their  own  people — money  is  not  so  valuable  to  them  as 
food  saved. 

We  hear  on  board  that  we  are  being  convoyed  to  New  York 
watched  by  wireless  English  government  vessels  who  pass  us 
on  for  protection  from  one  cruiser  to  another.  No  one  knows 
if  this  be  true.  Last  night  we  saw  a  lighted  steamer  in  the 
distance,  she  suddenly  put  out  her  lights,  then  refused  to  give 
her  name,  but  again  lighted  and  went  off.  No  one  knows 
what  it  was.  We  have  subscribed  for  getting  wireless  news 
of  the  war  when  it  is  possible  to  get  into  communication  with 
reliable    information.  ♦ 

In  Praise  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski. 

Following    is    a   translation   of   an    article   appearing    in    the 
Paris  Gaulois.  over  the  signature  of  the  editor,  treating  of  the 
exploits  of  young  Stanislaus   Poniatowski    : 
THOSE  WHO  RETURN. 

The  brave  boy !  Only  eighteen  years  old  and  a  volunteer 
in  the  French  army.  An  automobile  driver  who  put  his  own 
motor  at  the  service  of  the  army ;  he  made  his  campaign 
with  the  generals  whom  he  drove  from  Charleroi  to  Nogent- 
sur-Seine.  One  can  say  of  him  that  he  has  made  his  cam- 
paign   of    France. 

He  told  me  of  the  nobleness  and  the  servitude  of  war. 
Only  last  Monday  he  was  at  the  front.  Obliged  to  retreat 
with  our  troops,  he  assisted  at  that  sudden,  miraculous 
change  ;  the  French  army  renewing  the  attack,  and  on  Tues- 
day, yesterday,  and  undoubtedly  today  forcing  the  Germans 
back. 

His  emotion  was  intense  as  he  told  me  of  his  hope,  and 
confidence,  and  certitude  of  victory.  He  hardly  remembered 
that  his  motor  had  been  riddled  with  bullets ;  that  he  had  a 
wounded  hand,  and  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  opponent's 
momentary  hesitation,  which  permitted  him  to  seize  his  re- 
volver and  shoot.  He  showed  me  the  bayonet  which  wounded 
him   and   the   cape   of  the   Uhlan   whom    he   killed. 

I  was  proud  to  embrace  the  son  of  my  friend,  Andre  Ponia- 
towski, who  has  himself  reentered  the  active  service  and  is 
training  recruits  in  a  provincial  town.  As  the  brave  young 
automobile  driver  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  motor,  and  as 
he  was  hunting  for  another,  I  offered  to  facilitate  certain 
steps.  Everywhere  he  met  with  the  warmest  welcome.  And 
tonight,  driving  a  new  car,  he  is  returning  immediately  to 
the  line  of  battle. 

Paris  was  a  surprise  to  him.  Such  extraordinary  accounts 
had  been  told  him  of  our  distress  that  he  expected  to  find 
our  city  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  only  guarded  by  the 
soldiers  and  a  prey  to  the  forerunning  terrors  of  an  invest- 
ment. Thank  God!  the  reality  is  very  different.  Those  who 
stayed  in  Paris  deserve  less  credit  than  is  given  them.  There 
are  many  more  Parisians  here  than  one  thinks — no  more  are 
leaving,  and  in  fact  many  are  coming  back.  We  hope  that 
their  example  will  be  followed  and  that  from  day  to  day  we 
will  see    Pan's  born  and   live  again    in   the  great   hopes  that   are 

returning  to  us.  (Signed):     Arthur  M 

Kditor  of  the 


Japan's    foundries    may    finally    drive    imp 
vanized  sheet  iron  off  the  market. 
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MARIE  LEGOFF. 


The  Acting  Captain  Who  Dared  the  Sea. 


To  Brittany,  at  the  westernmost  part  of  France,  came 
in  the  tenth  century  many  thousands  of  settlers  who 
had  just  left  that  part  of  England  now  called  Wales  to 
avoid  the  rule  of  the  Xorman. 

How  strange  and  rude  that  Brittany !  How  rough 
and  picturesque  her  people !  "Arid  as  Brittany,"  says 
a  proverb;  "Stubborn  as  a  Briton,"  retorts  another. 
And  there  you  have  in  a  few  words  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  both. 

Fancy  a  succession  of  bleak  plateaux  spread  over  a 
hundred  square  miles  of  land,  showing  to  the  sun 
nothing  but  the  bareness  of  their  myriads  of  granite 
rocks,  and  the  vegetation  that  can  extract  a  living  in 
the  interstices,  under  the  action  of  frequent  sprinkles 
and  vapor  baths  exhaled  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
blown  over  by  the  ocean  breezes.    This  is  the  country ! 

Imagine  an  individual  of  mean  size,  but  sturdy,  mus- 
cular, vigorous,  and  seeming  to  have  inside  the  skull 
more  elements  of  will,  of  tenacity,  of  obstinacy  than  the 
rest  of  the  world.    That  is  the  man  ! 

"Thou  shalt  not  live  on  these  rocks,"  seem  to  have 
said  the  fates. 

"I  will,"  has  answered  the  Briton,  and  for  ten  cen- 
turies he  has  done  it. 

To  be  true,  when  one  says  that  he  lives  on  the  rocks 
it  is  but  a  figure  of  speech.  His  abode  is  there,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  sweetheart,  his  sister  are  there. 
But  the  Briton  himself  is  out  upon  the  blue,  all  over 
the  world.  He  is  the  fisherman  of  France,  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Luxemburg:  he  mans  the  merchantman,  he 
crowds  the  men-o'-war  of  the  country. 

The  traveler  in  Brittany  infallibly  hears  the  story 
of  Marie  Legoff,  and,  told  by  her  countrymen,  it  is 
worth  the  trip,  but  we  had  better  tell  it  and  save  time. 

Marie  Legoff,  then  fourteen  years  old,  was  the  house- 
keeper of  her  father,  a  fisherman  of  Lannion,  when  the 
turbulent  waves  of  the  British  Channel  crushed  the  old 
man  and  his  boat  on  the  reefs.  The  fisherman  who 
found  the  wreckage  on  the  sands  went  to  Marie  Legoff 
and  told  her  about  his  discover},'. 

"Poor  girl,"  he  concluded,  "what  are  you  going  to 
do  now?"  Then  with  Briton  brusqueness,  "You'd  bet- 
ter go  to  an  orphan  asylum.  Do  you  want  me  to  do 
anything  about  it?" 

The  sight  of  Marie  Legoff  was  a  pitiful  one  at  first, 
but  her  blood  did  not  take  long  to  reveal  itself  in 
pulses  of  undauntedness,  and  presently,  restraining  her 
tears,  raising  her  bowed  head,  her  eyes  flashing  a  fierce 
determination,  she  said : 

"Thank  you  just  the  same,  John:  but  the  sea  took 
my  living,  and  the  sea  shall  give  it  back  to  me — or 
swallow  me  altogether." 

And  two  days  after  she  went  out  to  sea  with  an 
uncle  who  had  not  succeeded  in  making  her  change  her 
mind. 

For  years  she  kept  up  the  fight  and  grew  to  make 
the  other  fishermen  say: 

"She  is  a  freak  of  nature,  that  girl ;  she  surely  was 
intended  to  be  a  boy.  And  a  vigorous  one,  too,"  they 
invariably  added. 

At  twenty-two  Marie  Legoff  found  her  mate.  She 
had  become  a  tall,  straight-backed  girl  and  married  a 
young  man  of  her  age,  a  red-haired  fellow  who  had  a 
brevet  of  captain  in  his  pocket. 

The  short,  very  short  trips  of  her  uncle's  boat  had 
not  satisfied  Marie  Legoff,  and  she  had  been  longing 
for  a  time  when  she  could  on  a  bigger  boat  fight  and 
wrestle  with  that  sea  that  had  taken  her  father.  That 
time  had  come  with  her  marriage.  Husband  and  wife 
having  some  money,  put  it  together  to  buy  a  sloop  of 
about  fifty  tons  burden,  and  they  went  to  sea,  doing 
the  coasting  trade. 

If  the  husband  had  the  brevet,  the  wife  was  the  act- 
ing captain,  and  no  one  on  board  would  have  chanced 
to  say  a  word  about  it.  People  from  the  different  ports 
of  the  coast  have  still  that  vision  of  a  sloop  coming  into 
port  crowded  with  sails,  speeding  insolently  amidst  an 
anchorage  full  of  moored  ships,  and  steered  by  a  tall, 
straight,  energetic  woman,  a  veritable  picture  of  deter- 
mination and  daring. 

At  the  very  moment  when  onlookers  breathless  an- 
ticipated a  crash  against  pier  or  wharf.  Marie  Legoff 
uttered  a  sharp  order,  stay  sails  and  anchor  dropped  at 
the  Time  time,  and  the  ship,  veering  sharply,  came 
quickly  stern  to  windward  and  rocked  herself  on  her 
cable. 

Many  a  time,  having  recovered  their  breath,  the 
spectators  clapped  hands  and  cheered  at  the  manoeuvre, 
anil  the  officers  of  the  port,  winking  at  the  violation  of 
the  harbor  regulations,  exchanged  comments  of  admira- 
tion, saying: 

"Here  is  the  admiral." 

After  years  of  high-spirited  life,  the  end  came.  One 
day  as  the  sloop,  pursued  by  a  maddened  sea.  was 
feeling  her  way  through  a  snowstorm  and  trying  to 
enter  the  river  of  Morlaix,  the  boom  broke,  the  spank- 
ing power  of  the  fore-and-aft  mainsail  slackened,  and 
she  was  driven  helplessly  against  tin-  rocks. 

tetween  .the  ship  and  the  shore  was  a  rocky  reef,  a 
veritable  wall,  over  which  the  sea  broke,  raging  furi- 
ous')'.    (Inly  one  thing  could  save  the  crew   from  cer- 
death,  and  it  had  to  be  done  quickly.     It  was  to 
i  ashore  with  a  line. 


Who  would  dare  to  attempt  the  perilous  undertaking? 
The  sailors  shook  their  heads  and  muttered: 

"That  is   a  sure  death." 

Without  a  word  Marie  Legoff  seized  the  end  of  a 
rope  and  began  to  fasten  it  about  her  waist,  when  her 
husband  sprang  to  her  and  shouted: 

"What  are  doing,  Marie?  There  is  just  a  blanket 
of  foam  on  the  rocks:  you  can't  get  across." 

But  trie  acting  captain  had  not  yet  given  up  her 
command.  She  stopped  him  with  her  intrepid  look  and 
said: 

"Who  told  you  that  there  was  no  more  than  a 
blanket  of  foam  on  the  rocks  ?  Xot  I !  I  only  say  that 
I  will  carry  the  rope !" 

Without  listening  to  further  protestation,  she  sprang 
overboard  and  dived  into  the  raging  wraters.  After 
an  age  she  gained  the  surface.  Silence  prevailed  on 
board.  Straining  eyes  watched  her.  She  w'as  dashed 
forward  by  a  violent  surge,  drawn  back  and  buffeted 
by  another,  but  still  swimming  and  struggling  she  made 
her  way,  dragging  with  her  the  rope.  Suddenly  a  huge 
wave  hurled  her  on  the  top  of  the  reef,  another  one 
tossed  her  to  the  other  side,  toward  the  shore.  She 
seemed  then  but  a  floating  thing  with  her  clothes 
bagged  by  the  wind. 

Finally  she  stranded,  still  clasping  the  rope  of  salva- 
tion. She  was  seized  by  the  fisher  folk  who  had 
gathered  and  watched  her  audacious  act,  but  she  was 
lifeless,  crushed  and  torn  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  reef. 

Jack  Norman. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1914. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Primordial  man  of  the  tropics  was  undoubtedly  an 
agriculturist  rather  than  a  live-stock  breeder.  He  lived 
on  the  resources  most  readily  furnished  him  by  nature, 
and  among  these  few  would  be  more  readily  available 
than  the  banana.  It  is  permissible,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  banana  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  that  attracted 
his  attention:  that  he  soon  brought  it  under  cultivation, 
and  that  he  at  once  began  to  submit  it  to  that  long 
process  of  improvement  which  has  continued  for  per- 
haps some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  and  is  more 
active  today  than  ever  before.  If  man  appeared  in  the 
Indo-Malayan  region,  as  is  widely  believed  at  present, 
it  seems  natural  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  banana  in 
the  same  region :  and  such  a  location  for  it  is  accepted 
by  most  botanists.  This  primitive  banana  probably  did 
not  differ  widely  from  the  wild  bananas  found  today  in 
many  parts  of  the  tropics,  although  none  of  the  latter 
can  be  confidently  pointed  out  as  representing  the  an- 
cestral type  (says  the  Journal  of  Heredity).  Beccari. 
indeed,  considers  that  all  the  wild  forms  known  today 
are  merely  cultivated  forms  which  have  escaped  from 
cultivation  at  some  time  in  the  past.  He  found  in 
Borneo  four  new  species  which  grew  only  in  regions 
deforested  by  man.  Whence  were  they  brought?  He 
asked  himself,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude,  after  a 
survey  of  the  whole  problem,  that  probably  each  region 
develops  its  own  well-characterized  species  of  Musa — 
a  conclusion  which  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  no 
species  yet  known  has  a  very  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution. At  present  the  genus  seems  to  be  dependent 
on  man  for  its  possibilities  of  development.  It  can  not 
make  its  way  in  the  primitve  forest.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  crops  which  have  been  so  changed  by  man  to  meet 
his  own  needs  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  free  competition  of  nature.  The  original 
form  of  banana  must  have  been  of  little  value  as  a 
fruit.  Cook  has  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  first 
a  root  crop,  the  roots  being  used  even  yet  by  the  natives 
of  some  regions,  while  the  tender  heart  was  doubtless 
also  an  article  of  food,  as  it  is  today  in  Abyssinia.  Cul- 
tivated for  its  roots,  the  banana  began  to  produce  better 
fruits,  by  chance,  or  as  a  result  of  asexual  propagation, 
and  at  a  very  early  day  must  have  become  more  prized 
for  the  latter  than  for  the  former.  "The  wild  varie- 
ties are  almost  wholly  seeds."  Beccari  observes,  "but 
what  pulp  exists  is  sweet  and  agreeable." 
■■  ■ 

The  Federated  Malay  States  (referred  to  as  the 
Straits  or  Straits  Settlements)  produce  by  far  the 
greatest  quantity  of  tin,  and  nearly  all  of  it  comes 
from  alluvial  deposits,  only  a  little  being  obtained  from 
veins.  During  1913  the  shipments  amounted  to  56.142 
short  tons.  The  Federated  Malay  States  produce  much 
more  tin  than  any  other  country,  and  the  output  is  prac- 
tically  all  from  placers.  Dredging  is  now  an  impor- 
tant growing  mode  of  tin  mining.  The  English  output 
from  Cornwall  is  estimated  by  the  Mining  Journal 
(London)  at  5000  long  tons.  The  Chinese  shipments 
from  Hongkong  were  reported  as  4335  short  tons.  The 
Bolivian  ore.  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  smelt  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  war  shortage,  is  all  derived 
from  veins,  and  that  country  is  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  lode  tin. 

The  mineral  production  for  .Alaska  in  1913  had  a 
value  of  S19.413.094.  Of  this  amount  $15,626,813  is 
to  be  credited  to  the  gold  mines.  This  makes  the  total 
value  of  gold  production  of  Alaska,  up  to  the  close  of 
1913,  $228,392,540.  In  addition  to  this  nearly  $17,000.- 
000  worth  of  copper  and  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  sil- 
ver has  been  produced  in  Alaska. 

In  drilling  for  oil  last  year  in  California  holes  ex- 
tending a  distance  of  200  miles,  could  they  be  placed 
end  to  end.  were  sunk. 


Professor  H.  Julius  Eggeling,  professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  comparative  philology  at  Edinburgh  University 
since  1875,  has  resigned  his  professorship  on  account 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Eggeling  was  born  in  Germany  in  1842 
and  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Dr.  H.  Oliviera  Lima,  who  will  teach  Latin-Ameri- 
can history  and  diplomacy  at  Harvard  University,  is 

I  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  noted  as  a  diplomat  and  edu- 
cator.   The  chair  which  he  will  occupy  was  established 

I  last  June  by  a  fund  of  $25,000  from  an  anonymous 
donor. 

Sir  Charles  Johnston,  the  newly  elected  lord  mayor 
of  London,  to  take  office  November  9,  was  sheriff  of 
the  city,  1910-11,  and  since  1907  has  been  alderman  of 
Aldersgate.  He  received  his  title  three  years  ago.  The 
new  lord  mayor  was  born  in  1848.  His  father  was  a 
shipowner  of  Liverpool. 

Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyrere,  who  has  assumed  su- 
preme command  ot  the  Anglo-French  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  regarded  in  France  as  an  officer  of 
the  highest  merit  and  ability.  He  has  watched  with 
solicitude  the  growth  of  the  French  navy,  and  even 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  in  the  Briand  cabinet 
of  1910  in  order  that  he  might  introduce  the  measures 
which  he  saw  were  necessary  to  the  development  of  that 
service. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  until  recently  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Berlin,  is  of  German  ancestry,  but  was  born  and 
educated  in  England,  and  married  an  American,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Darius  Clark  of  Xew  York,  who 
had  immense  interests  in  Argentina.  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  is  a  banker,  as  were  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him.  He  will  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  present  war  as  having  presented  Great  Britain's 
ultimatum  to  Germany. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  on  whom  the  king 
recently  conferred  a  knighthood  and  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  was  a  commanding 
officer  during  the  British  action  against  the  Germans  in 
the  Heligoland  bight.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  British 
admirals,  having  attained  flag  rank  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  in  1910.  He  served  with  distinction  with  the  Xile 
gunboats  in  1898,  and  two  years  later  won  further  no- 
tice in  China.  Later  he  became  naval  secretary  to  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  recently  returned  after  a  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica with  a  party  of  the  Pan-American  division  of  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation. 
The  party  included  representatives  from  several  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  the  trip  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  good  relations  between  the  LTnited 
States  and  the  South  American  countries.  The  coun- 
tries visited  include  Brazil,  Uruguav,  Argentina,  and 
Peru. 

Baron  Takaaki  Kato,  Japan's  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  is  playing  an  unusually  important  part  in 
the  Far  East  at  present,  is  unusually  well  versed  in 
European  affairs  and  methods,  having  been  first  sent 
to  England  as  minister  plenipotentiary  in  1894.  remain- 
ing for  five  years.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  1912-13.  His  diplomatic  career  began  in 
1887.  when  he  was  made  secretary  to  Premier  Count 
Okuma.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  finance  de- 
partment, and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  director 
of  banking.  This  is  not  his  first  experience  in  his 
present  office,  for  he  has  served  short  terms  in  the  past, 
having  first  become  connected  with  it  fourteen  years 
ago. 

General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  who  has  been  in  England  on  annual 
leave,  has  held  his  position  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
having  been  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Kitchener  when 
the  later  was  ordered  to  South  Africa  in  1899.  He 
served  in  India  and  Aden,  1881-83,  and  then  joined  the 
Egyptian  army.  Since  then  his  life  has  been  devoted 
to  England's  work  in  northern  Africa.  He  has  taken 
active  part  in  many  campaigns  and  battles,  and  has 
many  decorations  for  military  service.  Xot  alone  is 
he  noted  as  a  soldier,  however,  for  he  has  written  a 
number  of  volumes,  among  them  being  "Mahdism  and 
the  Egyptian  Sudan"  and  "Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the 
Mahdi's  Camp." 

M.  Sazonoff.  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
whose  name  figures  extensively  in  the  English  White 
Papers,  made  many  American  friends  during  the 
twelve  years  that  he  spent  in  London  as  secretary  of 
the  Russian  embassy  there  and  also  as  charge  d'affaires 
during  the  frequent  absences  of  his  chief,  the  late 
Baron  Staal.  At  Rome  he  represented  the  government 
first  as  secretary  and  then  as  envoy  to  the  Vatican. 
He  is  very  wealthy,  scion  of  an  ancient  house  of  the 
untitled  aristocracy,  and  in  England  he  is  held  in  par- 
ticularly high  esteem,  owing  to  the  tact  and  diplomacy 
which  he  displayed  as  charge  d'affairs  in  London  in 
averting  war  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  when 
Admiral  Rozjestvensky's  armada  fired,  in  1904,  with 
fatal  results  on  the  fishing  smacks  off  the  Dogger  Bank 
in  the  Xorth  Sea  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
Japanese  torpedo  boats. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


OSCAR  WILDE  AND  LORD  DOUGLAS. 


life,  and   I   never  heard   from  him  a  word  or  a  sign  which  i  of  responsil>ilitv    for   the   separation   of   Wilde   and  his 
made   me   think   otherwise.      He    treated    me    always    with    the     wjfe  aft£r  the        isQn  doors  had  been  opene(i . 
greatest   and,    I    may    even    saw    the    most    elaborate    courtesy. 

and  I  noticed  particularly  that  when  we  were  in  the  society  I  what  actually  happened  was  this:  Wilde  never  dreamed 
of  men  who  were  apt  to  kick  somewhat  over  the  traces  and  '  o£  rejoining  Mrs.  Wilde  or  becoming  reconciled  to  her  while 
indulge   in   Rabelaisian   conversation    Wilde   was  eagerly   care-     h's   money   lasted.      When   his   money  was   spent    he   wrote   to 


An  Autobiographical    Chapter   Is   Added   to  an   Unpalatable 
Story  of  Crime  and  Nemesis. 


T        .....     t^         ,  ,        ,,       ,        ,  ,  ,     j-       I  ful  to  turn  or  suppress  the  talk.     He  therefore  seemed  to  be 

Lord    Alfred    Douglas    can    hardly    be    blamed    tor    n„  that  a  man  should  be .  and  when  T  heard  on  one  or  [w0 

seeking  vindication  against  the  secret  innuendoes  and  |  occasions    certain    other    hints    of    tendencies    of    his,    I    re- 
the  open  gossip  of  a  guiltv  relationship  between  him-  j  pudiated  them  with  indignation,  believing  that,  as  I  was  his 
self  and  Oscar  Wilde.    It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowl-    c'°se  ufriend-  I„knew  him  through  and  through    and  feeling 
,  .  ii-i,  i-  r  ,vTi   .     ..t-^     n         1  that  there   could  not   possibly   be  anv   truth   in   what   was  sug- 

edge  that  the  unpublished  portions  of  \\  tide  s    De  Fro-  !  „este<]. 

fundis"   contain  a   savage  attack  upon  Lord   Douglas,  i 

and  while  the  terms  of  this  attack  are  practically  pub-  '  Tlle  author  tells  us  that  no  suspicion  of  the  truth 
lie  property  the  manuscript  itself  lies  sealed  in  the  ,  ever  entered  his  mind,  even  when  Wilde  had  been  ar- 
British  Museum  and  Lord  Douglas  has  been  ordered  by  <  rested  and  Placed  m  Holloway  prison.  \\  riting  to  a 
the  courts  to  refrain  from  quotations  and  references.  I  fnend  at  that  time  he  Ascribes  a  visit  that  he  paid  to 
The  task  of  vindication  becomes  therefore  doubly  !  Wilde,  and  he  says :  "In  spite  of  all  the  brutal  and 
necessary  and  doubly  hard.     Lord  Douglas  feels  that  >  cowardly  clamor  of  our  disgusting  newspapers,  I  think 


he  has  been  grievously  assailed  while  legally  debarred 
from  direct  defense.  Under  such  circumstances  he  has 
determined  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  relations  with 
Wilde,  and  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  the  whole 
story  has  actually  been  told — and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  it — we  can  none  the  less  enjoy  an  extraordi- 
narily brilliant  piece  of  autobiography  and  one  that 
combines  a  most  dextrous  display  alike  of  the  offensive 
and  the  defensive. 

Lord   Douglas   was   at 


the  sympathy  of  all  decent  men  is  with  him,  and  that 
he  will  ultimately  triumph."  But  at  last  the  facts  be- 
came too  strong  even  for  friendship,  and  it  was 
then  that  Wilde  practically  confessed  himself  to  be 
guilty : 


During  the  time  that  Wilde  lay  in  Holloway  Prison  1 
began  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to  his  innocence. 
In  our  repeated  conversations  he  clung  to  the  conspiracy 
fiction  with  considerable  persistence.  As  the  time  for  the 
trial  drew  near,  however,  he  began  to  weaken,  and  eventually 
Oxford    University    for    four  '  he  admitted   that  there  were   "things   in   his   life   which  could 


years,  and  there  he  met  Wilde  for  the  first  time.     Of  I  bht  *™§,  l°  ]0%?T^y  awk"'ard";  b"<  fthi*  w»  »  f?r  £ 
J  *     ,.,.,  ,  i      1  u  r     i_  j   i         he   w0uld   S°-      His   one   anxiety   seemed   to   be    that   I    should 

course  Wilde  was  much  the  older  oi  the  two,  and  he  |  not  give  him  up,  and  I  always  told  him  that  I  never  would. 


found  it  easy  to  impress  the  undergraduate  with  the 
brilliance  of  his  mind  and  the  scope  of  his  acquire- 
ments. But  the  author  soon  perceived,  he  tells  us,  that 
Wilde's  aim  was  not' to  say  the  things  that  he  believed, 
but  what  he  supposed  to  be  witty,  profound,  whimsical, 
or  brilliant : 

Further,  I  soon  discovered  that  Wilde  was  one  of  those 
conversationalists  who  were  conscious  of  the  value,  not  only 
of  their  own  mots,  but  of  those  of  other  people,  and  that  his 
or  my  joke  or  epigram  let  loose  over  lunch  on  Monday  was 
bound  to  figure  in  the  bit  of  dialogue  or  portion  of  an  essay 
which  he  would  indite,  with  the  help  of  stiff  whiskies-and- 
sodas  and  illimitable  cigarettes,  on  a  Tuesday  morning.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cheerfully  admit  that  I  found  him  an  agree- 
able, entertaining,  and  even  lovable  acquaintance.  He  had,  of 
course,  an  eye  for  humor  and  beauty,  he  was  a  great  deal  of 
a  scholar,    he   spoke   good   English   and   excellent   French,   and 


One  day  he  said  to  me:  "Even  if  these  horrible  tales  were 
true,  you  would  stick  to  me,  wouldn't  you?"  And  I  said, 
"Of  course  I  would."  It  was  not  until  the  day  before  the 
trial  that  he  made  anything  like  a  proper  attempt  to  un- 
burden himself.  It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  see 
him  in  a  private  room  on  this  day  and  that  we  should  have 
a  longer  interview  than  was  permitted  by  the  regulations. 
Y\  e  talked  on  general  matters  for  some  time,  but  ultimately 
Wilde  became  very  serious  and  said  that  he  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  hope  for  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  that,  "in  a  way,"  the  charges  set 
forward  in  the  indictment  were  true  and  that  he  must  have 
been  mad  to  live  as  he  had  been  living  and  that  his  only 
hope  was  that  the  skill  of  Clarke  and  Matthews  might  save 
him  from  the  severest  punishment.  He  reminded  me  of  my 
promise  not  to  forsake  him  and,  though  I  was  shocked  at 
what  he  told  me,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  never  entered 
my  head  that  it  was  my  duty  forthwith  to  give  up  his  ac- 
quaintance.     I    told    him    that    what    he    had    said    should   not 


he  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  charming  delivery-     Compared  ;  make   any   difference   and   that   I   would    stick  to   him  through 
with    the    average    man-about-town    he    shone,    and    compared     thick   and  thin, 
with  the   average   "man   of  genius"   he   scintillated. 


Lord  Douglas  spares  himself  not  at  all.  At  Oxford 
he  was  indolent  and  careless,  and  he  left  the  university 
without  taking  his  degree: 

I  was  careless  and  desultory  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
terms ;  so  careless  and  desultory-,  in  fact,  that,  with  a  view 
to  saving  time  and  trouble  in  my  intercourse  with  the  au- 
thorities,  I   had  a   form  printed   as   follows: 

Lord  Alfred  Bruce   Douglas  presents  his  compliments 

to and   regrets  that  he 

will  be  unable  to 

in   consequence    of 

Filled  up,   this  ingenious   document   would   read  as   follows: 
Lord  Alfred  Bruce   Douglas  present   his   compliments 
to   Professor   Smith   and   regrets   that   he   will   be  un- 
able  to   show   up   an    essay   on    the    Evolution    of   the 
Moral    Idea    in    consequence    of    not    having   prepared 
one. 
I   found   these   missives   extremely   useful  and  used   a   great 
quantity.      They    were    famed    throughout    the    university    and, 
though   they  angered  some  of  the  dons  to   the  verge  of  mad- 
ness,  nothing   could  be   done    about   them,   because   they   were 
obivously   polite,    and    an   undergraduate   who   is   polite   to   his 
pastors  and  masters  has  done  his   duty. 

The  author's  criticisms  of  Wilde  are  scathing.  He 
represents  him  as  a  poseur,  a  sycophant,  and  a  snob. 
Such  phrases  as  "men  of  our  rank/'  and  "people  of 
our  social  class"'  were  constantly  on  his  tongue.  He 
believed  firmly  that  if  "a  gentleman  of  rank''  is  to  be 
appraised  at  his  true  value  he  must  indicate  that  value 
in  looks  and  dress: 

In  the  matter  of  looks,  Wilde  believed  in  his  heart  that 
he  had  the  "bulge"  of  all  the  literary  people  of  his  time. 
Tennyson  might  wear  prophetic  robes  and  wideawake  hats, 
Swinburne   might   look   the   decent   little   ginger   gentleman  he 


Wilde's  grievance  against  the  author  was  his  failure 
to  visit  him  in  prison  after  his  conviction,  but  this 
omission  seems  to  be  unanswerably  explained.  Lord 
Douglas  intended  to  visit  him,  but  he  received  a  posi- 
tive message  not  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  receive  only  a  limited  number  of 
visitors  and  letters,  and  that  Wilde  had  already  ex- 
hausted his  privileges  in  these  respects.  The  message 
was  direct  and  positive,  but  none  the  less  Wilde  began 
at  once  to  write  "De  Profundis"  and  to  embody  in  it 
a  rage  and  hate  that  apparently  knew  no  limits.  It  is 
these  personal  references  that  were  excluded  from  the 
published  version  and  that  are  now  under  seal  in  the 
British  Museum,  although  their  tenor  is  well  known. 
And  it  is  these  references  that  the  author  is  not 
allowed  to  quote : 

Unlike  Mr.  Ransome,  however,  Mr.  Sherard  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  pub- 
lished "De  Profundis,"  which  aroused  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
pietistic  fervor,  is  merely  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts.  A 
perusal  of  the  extracts  from  the  complete  "De  Profundis" 
published  in  reports  of  the  Ransome  trial  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  this  saint-like  inhabitant  of  Wandsworth  and 
Reading  goals  was  indeed  a  hypocrile  of  the  most  hypocritical 
dye,  and  that  the  "De  Profundis"  was  indeed  "no  more  sin- 
cere than  the  dying  confessions  of  many  prison  cells,  the 
greasy  cant  that  officious  chaplains  wring  from  fawning  pris- 
oners." Nay,  it  was  worse  than  this,  for  the  design  of  the 
canting  deceiver  of  prison  chaplains  is  not  usually  to  hurt 
other  people,  whereas  Wilde's  design  was  utterly  to  destroy 
the  reputation  and  good  name  of  a  man  who  had  befriended 
him  ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  he  might  still  con- 
tinue to  obtain  kindness  and  money  from  the  object  of  his 
hatred  and  leave  him  absolutely  without  a  word  of  defense 
in  his  lifetime.  I  say  that  Oscar  Wilde  conceived  this  hor- 
was,  Pater  mfght  pass  for  the  profound  a°nd  beetle-browed  I  rible  and  unheard-of  plot  in  his  unreasoning  rage  at  what 
thinker  on  the  high  arts,  Bernard  Shaw  might  pass  for  the  •  he  conceived  to  be  my  attitude  towards  him,  and  I  say  that 
bewhiskered  fire-eater,  Arthur  Symons  for  the  blonde  angel,  j  Mr-  Robert  Ross,  who  professed  great  friendship  for  me 
Beardsley    for   the   delicate   spider-legged   artist ;    but   when    it  '  botn    then    and    untl1    lonS    after    Wilde's    death,    did    nothing 


came  to  nobility  and  beauty  of  features,  Wilde  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  them  all  "beaten  to  a  frazzle."  He  was 
very  fond  of  likening  himself  to  the  Roman  emperors.  He 
had  a  big  face,  which  was,  as  he  himself  put  it,  "delicately 
chiseled"  ;  and  if  anybody  had  asked  him  to  sit  for  a  bust 
of  Nero,  he  would  have  considered  that  person  most  dis- 
cerning. I  remember  him  saying  to  me  that,  while  it  was 
considered  among  "the  dull  English"  to  be  almost  criminal 
for  a  man  to  speak  of  good  looks,  either  in  himself  or  in 
another  man,  good  looks  were  half  the  battle  in  society.  Of 
course,  I  laughed  and  told  him  not  to  be  a  fool ;  but  he 
meant  it,  all  the  same;  and  nothing  would  make  him  angrier 
than  the  hint  that  his  mouth  was  too  large  or  that  his  face 
was  spoiled  by  too  great  an  expanse  of  jowl.  He  took  great 
care  of  his  complexion,  and  I  never  knew  a  man  who  brushed 
his  hair  more  frequently  in  the  day  than   he  did. 

The  two  men  became  close  friends,  and  while  there 
were  early  rumors  that  Wilde's  life  was  not  all  that  it 
should  be,  these  whispers  were  attributed"  by  Lord 
Douglas  to  the  jealousies  of  those  who  felt  themselves 
supplanted  in  the  esteem  and  consideration  of  a  man 
who  seemed  destined  to  the  upper  rungs  of  the  literary 
ladder : 

1  may  here  mention  that  for  the  first  three  years  of  my 
close  intimacy  with  Oscar  Wilde  I  never  heard  a  coarse  or 
indelicate  allusion  come  out  of  his  mouth.  I  knew  him  for 
a  somewhat  cynical  and  insincere  kind  of  humorist:  I  was 
not  blind  to  his  faults  of  vanity  and  his  occasional  lapses 
into  vulgar  manners  ;  I  knew  he  was  no  saint,  even  as  men 
of  the  world  go ;  but  I  considered  that  he  was  a  man  of  decent 


to  make  Wilde's  plot  ineffective,  or  even  to  warn  me  of  it. 

A  defense  such  as  this  must  necessarily  proceed  with 
wariness,  but  the  author  can  hardly  do  less  than  re- 
pudiate categorically  the  suggestion  made  in  Mr.  Ran- 
some's  book  and  elsewhere  that  he  was  actually  re- 
sponsible for  Wilde's  downfall: 

Nobody  who  reads  Mr.  Ransome's  book  before  {out  of  the 
kindness  of  heart*  he  removed  his  aspersions  on  me.  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  wished  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  had  a  bad  influence  upon  Wilde  and  that  it  was  this 
bad  influence  that  brought  Wilde  to  grief  and  prevented  him 
from  rehabilitating  himself  after  his  release.  Vet  it  is  this 
same  Mr.  Ransome — who  tells  his  readers  in  his  preface  that 
he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ross  for  verifications  of  his  biographical 
facts — who  gives  us  the  following  precise  details  as  to  "the 
intensification  of  Wilde's  personality"  when  he  became  a 
habitual  devotee  of  the  vice  for  which  he  was  imprisoned: 
"He  had  first  experimented  in  that  rice,"  says  Ransome,  "in 
1886 ;  his  experiments  became  a  habit  in  1889."  Well,  in 
1886  I  was  a  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  Winchester  School, 
and  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Oscar  Wilde  ;  whereas 
in  1889  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age  and  in  the  south  of 
France  with  a  tutor,  and  was  not  to  meet  Wilde — whose  name 
was  still  unknown  to  me— till  nearly  three  years  later.  So 
that  by  the  time  we  did  meet  he  had  already  found  his  way 
to  the  lowest  moral  depths  without   my  juvenile  assistance. 

This  seems  to  be  conclusive  unless  the  author's  dates 
or  facts  can  be  assailed,  which  is  improbable.  Lord 
Douglas  makes  an  equally  crushing  reply  to  the  charge 


Ross  and  asked  if  more  could  not  be  raised.  Ross  replied 
that  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Wilde  then  wrote  to  his 
wife  to  inquire  if  she  would  receive  him  as  her  husband. 
Wilde  asserted  that  she  sent  him  a  reply  full  of  hums  and 
haws  and  imposed  a  number  of  what  he  descrihed  as 
absurd  conditions.  The  letter  drove  him  into  a  fury 
and,  I  believe,  he  never  wrote  again  to  her  in  his 
life,  nor  she  to  him.  The  plain  fact  is — as  the  un- 
published part  of  "De  Profundis''  shows — that  Wilde  had 
never  forgiven  me  for  what  he  believed  to  be  my  neglect  of 
him  while  he  was  in  prison ;  and  that  if  the  supplies  of 
money  had  held  out,  he  would  never  have  come  near  me. 
But  when  he  found  that  his  admirers  and  supporters  in  Lon- 
don were  not  disposed  to  keep  him  in  the  lap  of  luxury  at 
Berneval,  and  that  they  considered  his  miserable  pittance  of 
under  three  pounds  a  week  sufficient  for  him  to  live  upon, 
his  thoughts  turned  towards  Naples,  where  he  knew  no  such 
views  of  economy  were  likely  to  prevail.  He  came  to  me  on 
false  pretenses,  because  he  knew  that  "De  Profundis"  had 
not  been  destroyed  and,  from  that  time  forward  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  supporting  him. 

The  fact  that  W'ilde  accepted  such  hospitality  as  well 
as  large  sums  of  money  from  the  man  whom  he  had 
scarified  in  a  still  unpublished  manuscript  is  of  the 
kind  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Wilde  intended 
to  publish  the  manuscript  and  had  given  orders  to  that 
effect  while  studiously  concealing  his  enmity  in  order 
that  he  might  live  at  the  expense  of  his  victim.  Such 
at  least  is  the  inference  from  the  story: 

A  man's  critical  judgment  is  not  at  its  best  at  twenty-eight, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  artistic  productions  of  his  inti- 
mates. Even  when  we  were  together  I  had  told  Wilde  over 
and  over  again  that  he  overrated  himself  and  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  the  great  man  be  believed  himself  to  be. 
To  give  him  his  due,  he  agreed  with  me.  Nevertheless,  after 
his  death  I  held  his  memory  as  a  friend  and.  if  you  like,  even 
as  a  literary  figure,  in  such  regard  that  I  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  saying  or  writing  anything  which  would  be  likely 
to  injure  him.  We  had  our  differences.  I  knew  that  he  had 
written  me  one  angry  letter  in  prison  and  I  knew  that  for 
reasons  of  their  own  his  intimates  hated  me;  but  he  had 
apologized  to  me  for  his  anger  and  admitted  that  it  was  un- 
righteous and  ill-founded.  I  did  everything  that  a  man  could 
do  to  succor  and  help  him  and  make  life  possible  for  him 
after  he  left  prison ;  and  I  was  unremitting  in  kindness  to 
him  right  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He,  for  his  part, 
seemed  to  be  most  kindly  and  affectionately  disposed  towards 
me  and,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  would  gladly  have 
done  for  me  what  I  gladly  did  for  him  if  our  positions  had 
been   reversed. 

"The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol"  was  completed  at 
Naples,  and  the  author  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  to 
say  about  it.  He  believes  it  be  Wilde's  one  bid  for 
immortality: 

As  we  have  seen,  "The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol"  was  com- 
pleted at  Naples.  I  believe  that  Wilde  was  satisfied  with 
every  word  of  it.  He  had  written  to  certain  of  his  friends 
in  England  pooh-poohing  it  and  pretending  that  it  was  in 
the  manner  of  Sims;  but  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  fifty 
Sims  rolled  into  one  would  not  have  produced  such  a  poem, 
and  his  self-deprecations  were  intended  to  soften  his  aban- 
donment of  the  superior  point  of  view  rather  than  to  ex- 
press what  he  really  felt.  Having  finished  the  poem,  the 
next  thing  was  to  sell  it.  His  thoughts  turned  to  America, 
the  land  of  hope  and  glory,  and  the  land  which  had  evolved  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  live  journalist  with  his  thousand  pounds 
for  an  interview.  Wilde  solemnly  forwarded  the  "Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol"  to  a  New  York  paper,  the  name  of  which 
wild  horses  shall  not  drag  out  of  me,  and  proffered  it  for 
dollars,  and  the  New  York  paper  proceeded  solemnly  to 
erect  an  everlasting  monument  to  its  own  stupidity  by  promptly 
returning  the  MS. 

Finally  we  have  a  reference  to  WTilde's  popularity  in 
Europe  and  the  suggestion  that  such  popularity  comes 
from  persons  like  himself: 

I  do  not  know  how  cheaply  or  how  dearly  Wilde  is  sold 
in  Paris  and  Berlin.  But  I  do  know  that  the  vogue  he  has 
in  both  cities  is  largely  based  on  his  iniquities,  and  that 
this  fact  is  equally  deplored  by  right-thinking  Frenchmen  and 
right-thinking  Germans.  In  the  scandals  which  of  late  years 
have  disgraced  Berlin,  the  Wilde  factor  has  been  only  too 
evident.  The  scandals  to  which  I  refer  have  occurred  in  so- 
called  literary  and  artistic  circles :  and  wherever  you  have 
such  scandals  in  such  circles  there  you  are  bound  always  to 
find  that  Oscar  Wilde  sits  enthroned.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing, 
doubtless,  but  what  is  one  to  expect  in  the  face  of  "Dorian 
Gray"?  The  bad  influence  of  Wilde  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many has  been  noted  and  deprecated  by  more  than  one  emi- 
nent writer,  and  the  main  force  of  criticism  in  both  countries 
is  in  arms  against  it.  In  Russia  his  admirers  belong  chiefly 
to  the  anarchistic  and  revolutionary  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  being  in  a  large  measure  decadents  and  criminals 
themselves,  have  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  work  of  a 
decadent  criminal.  In  Russia  they  say  Wilde  must  be  a 
great  man  because  he  went  to  prison  and  is  universally  loved 
and  admired  by  the  English.  In  England  we  are  told  that 
Wilde's  greatness  can  not  be  disputed,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
loved  and  admired  in  Russia — at  10  kopecks  a  time. 

Here  we  may  leave  a  book  that  will  certainly  be  read 
not  only  for  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  a  tragical 
literary  figure,  but  for  its  own  merits  of  presentation. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  may  remain  unanswered  and  that 
it  mav  prove  to  be  the  last  chapter  of  a  story  that  we 
would  willingly  forget. 

Oscar  W'Ilde  axd  Myself.  By  Lord  Alfred  Doug- 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. ; '$2.50  net. 


The  use  of  lime  as  binding  material  for  mortar 
originated  in  the  remote  past.  It  is  probable  that  some 
savages  when  using  limestone  rocks  to  confine  their 
fire  noticed  that  the  stones  were  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  heat.  A  passing  shower  may  have  slaked  the 
lime  to  a  paste,  and  they  discovered  that  the  paste  was 
smooth  and  sticky  and  was  a  belter  material  than  clay 
to  fill  the  crevices  in  their  crude  dwellings.  Fn 
discovery  it  was  but  a  step  to  add  sand  to  the 
in  order  to  produce  a  mortar. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Trre  Duke  of  Oblivion. 
When  Mr.  John  Reed  Scott  sets  forth  to 
tell  a  story  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
hampered  by  mere  probabilities.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  populace,  anything  goes,  and 
in  the  same  vernacular  it  may  be  said  that 
he  invariably  gets  away  with  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  wish  that  his  dialogues  were 
more    spontaneous    and    less    clever. 

In  this  case  he  tells  us  a  story  of  an  Ameri- 
can yachting  party  who  go  in  search  of  a 
mysterious  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  an 
island  remote  from  steamer  routes  and 
usually  hidden  in  a  dense  covering  of  fog. 
They  hnd  the  island  and  they  find  also  that 
it  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  some 
English  aristocrats  who  have  been  living  there 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  forgetting  the  world 
and  by  the  world  forgot.  It  is  an  interesting 
adventure,  but  it  becomes  more  interesting 
when  the  Duke  of  the  Isle  of  Oblivion  an- 
nounces that  he  intends  to  detain  the  visitors 
by  force  in  order  that  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  may  counteract  some  of  the  ill  effects 
of  in-breeding.  Of  course  there  is  a  fight,  and 
a  perilous  escape,  not  only  of  the  travelers, 
but  also  of  two  beautiful  young  women  who 
wear  unconventional  garb  and  who  are  eager 
to  see  the  world.  The  story  is  a  good  one 
for  a  railroad  journey  or  for  an  illness,  mis- 
fortunes that  occasionally  happen  even  to  the 
best   of  us. 

The  Duke  of  Oblivion.  By  John  Reed  Scott. 
Philadelphia:  J.  .B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Party  Government. 
Professor  William  Milligan  Stone,  author  of 
this  substantial  volume  on  party  government 
gives  us  not  only  a  political  history  and  a  re- 
view of  party  activities  and  influences  in  the 
past,  but  he  sketches  also  the  tendencies  now 
apparent  and  their  probable  destination.  The 
latter  will  be  found  the  more  interesting.  We 
have  witnessed  a  confusion  of  party  issues 
and  a  partial  obliteration  of  party  lines.  The 
referendum,  the  recall,  and  Socialism  have 
played  their  parts  in~the  change,  as  well  as  a 
new  volume  of  public  opinion  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  problems  which,  if  not  in 
themselves  new,  have  never  before  been  of 
party  interest.  To  a  great  extent  the  repre- 
sentative system  has  gone  by  the  board  and 
Presidents  are  elected  not  so  much  because 
they  are  the  head  of  a  party  as  because  they 
promise  an  effective  protection  against  the 
excesses,  the  incompetences,  and  the  inanities 
of  Congress.  There  are  now  very  few 
crowned  heads  with  the  individual  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  '  We  may 
doubt  if  even  Germany  would  permit  of  the 
autocratic  rule  that  has  been  slowly  evolved  in 
America.  What  effect  these  changes  may  ulti- 
mately produce  on  American  government  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  and  the  author  himself 
seems  to  be  doubtful.  But  at  least  he  has 
produced  a  thoroughly  competent  history  and 
an  equally  competent  survey  of  the  new  con- 
ditions that  have  been  injected  into  American 
life  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Party  Government  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  William  Milligan  Sloane.  Now 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $2    net. 


The  Great  Adventuress. 

We  may  doubt  if  Lady  Hamilton's  exploits 
are  worth  so  large  a  book  as  this.  But  for  j 
her  association  with  Nelson  she  would  never  : 
have  emerged  from  a  seclusion  that  would 
have  better  become  her  than  the  light  of 
publicity  that  disclosed  too  much.  Lady  Ham- 
ilton was  on  a  moral  level  with  Xell  Gwynne, 
but,  curiously  enough,  while  all  the  world  has 
a  tenderness  for  Nell,  no  one  feels  the  slight- 
est sentiment  fnr  Lady  Hamilton.  She  ap- 
peals neither  to  the  heart  nor  to  the  imagina- 
tion. But  since  the  historian  of  the  day  is 
resolved  that  nothing  shall  be  hidden  we  may 
congratulate  the  authors  of  the  present  work 
on  their  successful  search  for  much  new  ma- 
terial. We  now  know  a  great  deal  about 
Lady  Hamilton  that  we  never  knew  before, 
and   we  think  rather  the  less  of  her. 

But  the  authors  would  have  us  think  less 
also  of  Nelson,  and  they  hasten  to  assure  us 
that  their  opinions  are  in  no  way  based  upon 
French  prejudices,  but  on  the  cold  facts  of 
history.  There  is  no  single  sensible  French- 
man, they  say,  who  harbors  feelings  of  hatred 
against  Pitt,  Nelson,  or  Wellington,  but  his- 
tory has  her  rights,  and  they  speak  as  his- 
torians  and  not  as   Frenchmen. 

The  disclaimer  is  perhaps  necessary,  for 
the  authors  certainly  deal  with  the  great  naval 
hero  with  a  critical  energy  that  is  somewhat 
destructive.  He  was  "cruel  by  nature,  in- 
subordinate toward  his  superiors,  the  adver- 
sary, not  only  of  the  liberal  views  that  do 
honor  to  England,  but  of  all  thai  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divine  Right."  In  other  words 
N'e'son  was  "not  a  gentleman,"  due  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  he  went  to  sea  when  he  was 
twelve,  and  knew  little  of  nothing  of  history, 
pl'.ilosophy,  "r  the  classics.  Moreover,  he  was 
i  (ilty   of   "unpardonable   duplicity." 

For    the   evidence    the    reader    must    refer    to 
tli     volume   itself.     The  authors  have  already 
n    enviable    reputation,    not    only    for    in- 
dustry and  accuracy,  but  for  a  power  of  vivid 


narrative  that  gives  a  glow  to  their  pages. 
While  we  may  still  doubt  if  the  work  was 
quite  worth  doing  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  is 
done   excellently. 

A  Great  Adventuress:  Lady  Hamilton  and  the 
Revolution  in  Naples.  By  Joseph  Turquan  and 
Jules  D'Auriac.  Translated  by  Lilian  Wiggins. 
Illustrated.      New   York:    Brentano's. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Vice-President  Thomas  R.  Marshall  writes 
to  the  Bobbs- Merrill  Company,  concerning 
their  new  anonymous  book  :  "I  congratulate 
you  upon  finding  'In  My  Youth.'  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  when  the  author  is  known 
it  shall  be  disclosed  as  a  first  book.  I  pre- 
dict for  it  a  great  sale.  While  comparatively 
speaking  I  suffered  none  of  the  deprivations 
of  pioneer  life,  I  was  close  enough  to  them 
to  have  had  them  detailed  to  me  by  my  father 
and  my  grandfather.  I  commend  the  book  to 
all  Hoosiers  whose  ancestors  felled  the  for- 
ests of  Indiana  and  drank  as  regular  bever- 
ages  boneset   and  camomile  tea." 

A  new  edition  of  Rabindranath  Tagore's 
"Gitanjali,"  printed  from  new  plates,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  This 
is  perhaps  Mr.  Tagore's  most  popular  work. 
It  is  the  one  through  which  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  readers  of  this  country  and  on 
which  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Liter- 
ature was   made  to  him. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  will  soon 
be  issued  by  the  John  Lane  Company  of  the 
"Works  of  John  Hoppner,  R.  A.,"  by  William 
McKay  and  W.  Roberts,  with  about  seventy 
photogravure  plates  of  paintings  and  all  the 
available  information  about  this  great  artist. 
Also  important,  but  in  the  literary  field,  is  a 
large  folio  volume  forthcoming  from  the  same 
company,  "The  Keats  Letters,  Papers,  and 
Other  Relics,"  reproduced  in  fifty-eight  collo- 
type facsimiles,  edited  with  full  notes  and  an 
account  of  the  portraits  of  Keats  with  fifteen 
reproductions,  by  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt. 
D-,  with  forewords  by  the  late  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  and  H.  Buxton  Forman,  C-  B. 
The  edition  is  on  hand-made  paper,  limited 
to  320  copies,  and  will  not  be  reprinted. 

Professor  Lucius  Hopkins  Miller  of  Prince- 
ton University  has  just  arranged  with  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  for  the  publication  in  book  form 
of  his  recent  articles  in  the  Biblical  World, 
which  have  aroused  so  much  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  The  book  will  be 
entitled  "A  Modern  View  of  Christ"  and  the 
publishers  hope  to  have  it  ready  early  in 
October.  The  volume  discusses,  from  a  mod- 
ern point  of  view,  the  sources  of  our  in- 
formation regarding  Christ ;  also  his  life, 
teaching,  and  divinity. 

In  war  or  peace  certain  old  favorites  in  the 
book  world  constantly  find  new  readers,  as 
witness  Henry  Holt  &  Co.'s  announcement 
that  they  are  printing  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  for  the  sixtieth  time  and  "Rupert  of 
Hentzau"   for  the  twenty-fourth. 

Richard  Wightman's  new  book,  "Soul-Spur," 
the  second  in  a  series  to  be  known  as  "the 
R.  W.  books,"  was  issued  by  the  Century 
Company  October  9.  The  Century  Company 
has  on  press  also  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Things  He  Wrote  to  Her,"  the  first  book  in 
the  series,  which  will  have  decorative  page 
borders   in    soft    gray. 

"The  Case  of  Belgium  in  the  Present  War" 
is  a  little  publication  which  will  interest  all 
who  are  following  the  gigantic  European 
struggle.  In  it  is  embodied  the  report  of  the 
commission  which  was  appointed  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  of  the 
laws  of  war.  The  pamphlet,  which  is  paper 
bound  and  runs  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  is  divided  into  six  main 
sections,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follows: 
The  Violation  of  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  of  Belgian  Territory,  Attacks  on  the 
Property  of  Individuals  and  the  Confiscation 
of  the  Funds  of  Private  and  Public  Institu- 
tions, Bombardment  in  Violation  of  The 
Hague  Rules,  The  Use  of  Explosive  Bullets, 
Findings  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
The  work  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Earl  Derr  Bige;ers,  author  of  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate,"  has  established  a  record  in  the 
field  of  authorship  which  stands  as  the  best 
recommendation  for  his  new  book,  "Love  In- 
surance." It  is  a  finished  piece  of  work  by 
one  who  has  discovered  what  sort  of  humor 
the  public  enjoys.  It  is  an  c^  en  cleverer  bit  of 
writing  than  its  predecessor,  starting  as  ab- 
ruptly, as  rapidly,  as  vividly  as  a  play  and 
traveling  at  record  speed  throughout  its 
course.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

"Famous  Affinities  of  History."  a  book  by 
Lyndon  Orr,  is  one  of  the  Harper  publica- 
tions just  issued.  It  recounts  the  romances 
of  the  great  kings  and  queens,  beginning  with 
the  immortal  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra." 
Among  the  famous  lovers  whose  stories  are 
here  told  are :  Abelard  and  Heloise,  the 
French  love-letter  writers  of  the  eleventh  cen- 


tury; Queen  Elizabeth  and  Leicester;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell ;  Gay  King 
Charles  and  Nell  Gwynne,  the  orange  girl ; 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart ;  George  IV 
and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  and  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi ; 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreure  ;  Empress  Catherine  and  Prince  Potem- 
kin ;  Marie  Antoinette  and  Count  Fersen  ; 
Aaron  Burr ;  and  Napoleon  and  Marie  Wa- 
le wsk  a. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co-  have  published  what 
may  be  taken  as  an  authoritative  book,  by 
George  Wharton  James,  entitled,  "Indian 
Blankets  and  Their   Makers." 

Mrs.  Atherton  is  in  agreement  with  the 
booksellers  that  novels  should  not  be  serial- 
ized in  the  magazines.  Her  latest  novel, 
"Perch  of  the  Devil,"  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  book  form,  as  did  most  of  her 
others.  Mrs.  Atherton  does  not,  however, 
base  her  objection  on  the  commercial  argu- 
ment, as  do  the  booksellers.  Her  opposition 
is  on  literary  grounds.  In  a  serial  story,  she 
says,  "there  should  be  a  curtain  just  so  often. 
This  must  spoil  the  artistic  procession  of  the 
novel,  which  is,  or  should  be.  as  close  a 
transcript  from  life  as  possible." 

The  Century  Company  yesterday — October 
9 — issued  "The  Encounter,"  the  new  novel  by 
Anne    Douglas    Sedgwick,    author   of   "Tante." 

One  of  Pierre  Loti's  most  exquisite  books, 
"Egypt,"  has  just  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  in  a  lower-priced  edition. 
Very  few  people  recognize  Captain  Louie 
Marie  Julien  Viaud  of  the  French  navy  as 
the  author  of  "Madame  Chrysantheme"  and 
"Pecheur  d'Islande,"  but  Pierre  Loti,  or  Cap- 
tain Viaud,  has  seen  much  active  service  in 
the  French  navy.  The  book  is  published  by 
Duffield   &  Co. 

The  Putnams  have  published  a  story  by 
Morley  .  Roberts  entitled  "Time  and  Thomas 
Waring,"  which  presents  the  account  of  a 
fundamental  transformation  of  character  re- 
sulting from  an  operation.  The  surgeon's 
knife  took  away  more  than  the  surgeon 
handled.  It  cleared  away  the  masses  of  dead 
opinion  which  stunt  the  living  mind — those 
dead  opinions  which  are  prejudices  and  de- 
generations, the  fatty  degenerations  of  the 
soul.  A  man  so  transformed  is  in  a  peculiar 
position  toward  his  family  and  his  former  as- 
sociates. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  announce  the  issue  of 
"The  House  of  Deceit,"  a  novel  of  modern 
life  in  England,  located  chiefly  in  London. 
A  love  story,  with  a  background  of  live  ques- 
tions ;  the  lining-up  of  the  forces  of  radical- 
ism and  conservatism  in  both  politics  and  re- 
ligion ;  the  increasing  pressure  of  labor  upon 
church  and  state ;  the  so-called  drift  of 
Protestantism    toward    Catholicism,    and    the 


READ 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell 

His  Love  Story  and  Political  Life 

By  KATHARINE  O'SHEA  (Mrs.  Charles  Stewan 
Parnell).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  biog- 
raphies ever  penned. 

In  two  volumes,  $8.40 

Oscar  Wilde  and  Myself 

By  LORD  ALFRED  DOUGLAS.  Throws  a  great 
light  on  a  tragical  literary  figure. 

Price  $2.50 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


easing  of  Catholicism  toward  Modernism,  es- 
pecially in  America.  The  author  is  a  writer 
of  distinction  in  both  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
and  some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  "The 
House  of  Deceit"  will  perhaps  explain  his 
desire   for   anonymity  in  this  particular  book. 

Advance  orders  for  Mary  Johnston's  new 
story.  "The  Witch,"  to  be  published  this 
month  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
have  been  so  large  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  materially  the  number  printed  foi 
the   first   edition. 

In  Will  X.  Harben's  new  story  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  "The  New  Clarion,1 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Georgia.  "The  New 
Clarion"  tells  the  fortunes  of  a  young  editoi 
who  wants  to  do  something  real  in  the  rural 
field. 


Almost  side  by  side  heading  the  lists  ol 
books  (excluding  fiction)  oftenest  called  foi 
both  in  stores  and  in  libraries,  and  running 
close  in  the  number  of  editions  required, 
are  Professor  Roland  G.  Usher's  "Pan-Ger- 
manism" and  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  "Whai 
Men  Live  By."  Nine  printings  have  been 
made  of  "Pan-Germanism"  and  eight  of 
"What  Men  Live  By,"  and  the  publisher  (the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  report  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  sufficient  stock  or 
hand. 


Recently 

Published 


$1.35  net 

at  all 

Booksellers 


MRS.  ATHERTON'S  Best,  Most  Important 
Novel       since        "THE      CONQUEROR." 

PERCH  of 

THE  DEVIL 

By   GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  "The  Conqueror,"  "Ancestors,"  "The  Tower  of  Ivory,"  etc. 

A  new  figure  in  American  fiction — here  it  is  in  the 
heroine  of  "Perch  of  the  Devil."  Ida  Compton  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  admired  and  admitted  to  be  true. 

She  develops  in  a  story  set  in  Montana,  giving  inter- 
esting pictures  of  its  people  and  its  mining. 

There  are  struggles,  some  fighting,  much  intrigue — 
and  through  all  is  portrayed  an  America  that  is  real — 
and  good. 

Mrs.  Atherton  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  ablest  woman 
writer  of  fiction  now  living. 

— Sir  kobert  Nicoll  in  British  Weekly. 

Publishers    .     FREDERICK  A.  STOKES   COMPANY    -    New  York 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Carmen  and  Mr.  Dryasdust. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  woman  strong  enough 
to  break  through  the  web  of  learned  insig- 
nificances that  make  up  her  husband's  life  as 
a  university  professor  and  so  to  make  a  real 
man  of  him.  The  husband  is  Dr.  Pontifax, 
professor  of  biology  in  Holy  Ghost  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  world's  greatest  authority 
on  flies'  livers.  If  there  is  anything  of  greater 
importance  than  flies'  livers,  which  may  be 
doubted,  it  is  the  puerile  little  politics  of  the 
university  and  the  college.  For  Dr.  Pontifax 
the  universe  revolves  around  Cambridge,  and 
and  it  may  be  said  that  these  extraordinary 
limitations  are  a  frequent  concomitant  of  the 
scholastic  life. 

And  now  comes  Carlotta,  who  has  Spanish 
blood  in  her  veins  and  an  amused  and  tolerant 
contempt  for  her  husband's  scale  of  values. 
Carlotta  has  an  uncompromising  determina- 
tion to  have  her  own  way,  and  as  her  own  way 
is  a  large  and  liberal  way  she  enlists  the  sup- 
port of  the  reader,  who  will  admire  her  di- 
plomacy and  applaud  her  triumph.  Carlotta 
resolves  that  her  little  son  shall  be  a  sailor, 
and  the  professor  is  equally  resolved  that  he 
shall  be  a  college  don  and  perhaps  continue 
the  vital  research  into  the  nature  of  flies' 
livers.  For  a  time  we  fear  that  there  will  be 
an  irreparable  quarrel,  but  Carlotta  is  far 
too  strong  to  quarrel,  and  eventually  we  find 
the  professor  turning  his  back  on  the  uni- 
versity and  doing  something  worth  while  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  clever  story,  and  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  sketch  of  life  in  Holy 
Ghost  College  is  precise,  and  typical  of  many 
other  colleges  elsewhere,  in  fact  of  the  scho- 
lastic  profession   as   a  whole. 

Carmen  and  Mr.  Dryasdust.  By  Ilumfrey  Jor- 
dan.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35   net. 


Demosthenes. 
It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series 
under  the  editorship  of  H.  W.  C.  Davis  and 
now  numbering  some  fifty  volumes.  In  all 
cases  the  authors  seem  to  be  the  chief  living 
authorities  on  their  respective  topics  and  to 
have  worked  with  an  inclusive  thoroughness 
that  approaches  finality.  The  heroes  selected 
for  these  biographies  are  ''representative  his- 
torical characters  about  whom  we  have 
gathered  the  traditions  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong,  and  who  have,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  been  accepted  as  types  of 
the  several  national  ideals."  The  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  series  is  "Demosthenes,"  by  A. 
W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  a  work  to  which  no 
higher  praise  could  be  given  than  to  say  that 
it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  impressive 
series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Demosthenes.       By    A.    W.    Pickard-Cambridge. 
New  York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Brick  House 
Books  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company  is  entitled  "Making 
Mary  Lizzie  Happy,"  by  Nina  Rhoades.  It 
contains  four  stories  well  adapted  for  girls. 
Price,   $1. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers  comes  another  of 
Dr.  Van  Dyke's  biblical  stories  inoffensively 
modernized  and  decorated.  It  is  called  "The 
Lost  Boy,"  and  it  relates  the  Temple  and  other 
experiences  of  Jesus  after  the  journey  from 
Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.  The  price  is  50  cents 
net. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Modern  Biogra- 
phies Series  now  in  coures  of  issue  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  is  "Dr.  Barnardo,'' 
by  A.  R.  Neuman.  Dr.  Barnardo  was  a  large 
figure  in  the  world  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
author  is  well  advised  to  convey  her  own 
personal  impressions  rather  than  to  embark 
on  a  complete  life  story. 

A  new  book  by  Josephine  Scribner  Gates 
should  be  something  of  an  event  in  the 
nursery.  The  latest  volume  from  this  facile 
pen  is  "Nannette  and  the  Baby  Monkey,"  a 
little  book  with  colored  illustrations  for  little 
children.  Nannette  is  a  living  doll  and  the 
pictures  are  from  photographs.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,    50    cents    net. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  Visitor's  Edition  of  "Uncle  Remus 
and  His  Friends,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
($1.25  net),  with  a  biographical  introduction 
by  Myrta  Lockett  Avary  and  with  illustra- 
tions from  photographs.  The  introduction  is 
exactly  what  it  should  be  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  well  devised  as  a  memento  of  a 
singularly  rare  and  beautiful  character. 

"Shelters,  Shacks,  and  Shanties,"  by  D.  C. 
Beard  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net), 
is  a  book  that  should  bring  delight  to  the 
heart  of  every  boy  who  owns  a  hatchet  and  a 
love  for  the  open.  Mr.  Beard  tells  us  exactly 
how  to  construct  every  kind  of  shelter,  and 
the  number  and  variety  of  possible  structures 
is  really  surprising,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  his  book  contains  forty-nine 
chapters.  With  the  aid  of  this  book  and  its 
illustrations   we    feel    that    we    could    go    right 


away  and  construct  any  kind  of  shack  or 
shanty  from  the  primitive  lean-to  up  to  the 
spacious  and  comfortable  log  house.  And  we 
intend  to  try  on  the  first  auspicious  occasion. 

Lovers  of  the  short  story  would  do  well 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  exceptionally 
good  series  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  It  is  entitled  A  Famous 
Series  of  Short  Stories  and  Essays,  and  al- 
ready it  contains  twenty-two  volumes,  the 
latest  addition  being  "The  Fleet  Goes  By,"  by 
Mary  Symon.  So  far  there  is  not  a  single 
volume  whose  right  to  a  place  can  be  disputed. 
The  price  is  50  cents  net  each. 

In  "Grannis  of  the  Fifth,"  by  Arthur  Stan- 
wood  Pier,  we  have  another  good  story  of  the 
boys  of  St.  Timothy's,  full  of  football  and 
sports  and  radiant  with  clean,  manly  ideals. 
Boys  are  particularly  well  catered  for  by  the 
writers  of  today,  and  Mr.  Pier's  books  come 
high  in  the  list,  not  only  for  their  under- 
standing of  boys,  but  for  their  inculcation  of 
fine  and  manly  sentiment.  The  publisher  is  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,   $1.25   net. 

Among  the  now  innumerable  treatises  on 
food  must  be  numbered  a  little  volume  by 
Ruth  A.  Wardell,  M.  A.,  and  Edna  Noble 
White,  A.  B.  It  is  entitled  "A  Study  of 
Foods,"  and  it  is  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  (70 
cents).  The  authors  explain  their  intention 
as  not  to  write  a  cook  book,  but  to  "give 
some  knowledge  of  food  materials,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  upon  them,  of  methous  of 
manipulation,  and  of  comparative  cost  of 
commercial  and  domestic  products."  It  is 
well  and  clearly  written  and  admirably 
adapted  for  school  use. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Woman    in  the  Alcove.     By  Jennettc  Lee. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1   net. 
A  novel. 

"Dame  Curtsey's"  Book  of  Games  for  Chil- 
dren. By  Ellye  Howell  Glover.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &   Co.;    50    cents    net. 

"A  mother's  book,  though  the  games  are  for  the 
children." 

African  Adventure  Stories.  By  J.  Alden 
Loring.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50  net. 

The  author  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  companion  dur- 
ing the  eleven  months  that  he  spent  in  Africa. 

Winning  the  Wilderness.  By  Margaret  Hill 
McCarter.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Change.  By  J.  O.  Francis.  New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   75  cents  net. 

A  play.  Issued  in  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
Plays. 

The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds.  By  Harriet  T. 
Comstock.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

Joseph  Conrad.     By  Richard  Curie.     New  York: 
Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  study. 

An  Unknown  Son  of  Napoleon  (Count  Leon). 
By  Hector  Fleischmann.  New  York :  John  Lane 
Company;   $3   net. 

A  memoir  throwing  new  light  upon  a  little- 
known  episode  in  Napoleon's  life,  his  love  affair 
with    Eleanor    Denuelle  de   la    Plaigne. 

The  Berry  Papers.  By  Lewis  Melville.  New 
York:   John    Lane    Company;    $6   net. 

The  correspondence  hitherto  unpublished  of 
Mary  and  Agnes  Berry,  1763-1852. 

The  Younger  Generation.  By  Ellen  Key. 
New  York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50  net. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  with 
which    the   world    is   wrestling. 

A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain. 
By  Arthur  Lyon  Cross.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan    Company;    $2.50  net. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  those  features 
which  should  be  interesting  to  Americans,  not 
necessarily  because  they  are  entertaining,  but  be- 
cause they   touch    fundamental   American    interests. 

The     House     of     Deceit.      Anonymous.      New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &   Co.;    $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Whitaker's   Dukedom.      By   Edgar  Jepson.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    50   cents   net. 
A  novel. 

Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Failure.      By  Maurice 
Switzer.      Boston :    Small,    Maynard  &    Co.;    $1   net. 
Letters  on  the  "serious  subject  of  business." 

The    Tourist's    California.       By    Ruth    Kedzie 
Wood.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A    description    of    scenic    California. 

Chronicles  of  Erthig  on  the  Dyke.  By  Al- 
bania Lucy  Cust  (Mrs.  Wherry).  New  York: 
John    Lane  Company. 

In  two  volumes,  with  thirty-three  illustrations. 

Lucy  Cassandra.  By  Mrs.  George  de  Home 
Vaizey.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Swindler  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ethel 
M.  Dell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

The    Last    Raid.      By    Bvron    A.     Dunn.      Chi- 
cago:   A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co.;   $1.10    net. 
Issued   in   the   Young   Missourians'   Series. 

Why  the  Dollar  Is  Shrinking.  By  Irving 
Fisher.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company: 
$1.25    net. 

"The  main  causes  of  this  shrinkage  and  the 
general       principles       explaining       the       continual 


The  New  Poetry  Just  Published 


Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed 


By  AMY  LOWELL 

Author  of  "The  Dome  of  Many-Colored  Glass/'  etc. 


Of  the  poets  who  today  are  doing  the  interesting  and  original 
work,  there  is  no  more  striking  and  unique  figure  than  Amy  Lowell. 
The  foremost  member  of  the  '  Imagists" — a  group  of  poets  that  in- 
cludes William  Butler  Yeats,  Ezra  Pound,  Ford  Madox  Hueffer — 
she  has  won  wide  recognition  for  her  writing  in  new  and  free  forms  of 
poetical  expression. 

Miss  Lowell's  present  volume  of  poems,  "Sword  Blades  and 
Poppy  Seed,"  is  an  unusual  book.  It  contains  much  perhaps  that 
will  arouse  criticism,  but  it  is  a  new  note  in  American  poetry.  Miss 
Lowell  has  broken  away  from  academic  traditions  and  written,  out  of 
her  own  time,  real  singing  poetry,  free,  full  of  new  effects  and  subtleties. 


Price  $1.25  »<:'■      At  All  Bookstores 


Published 
by 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  5th  Ave 
New  York 


changes    in    the    purchasing    power    of    the    dollar 
are   explained    in    this  book." 

The  Dread  of  Responsibility.  By  Emile 
Faguet.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 

A  constructive  suggestion  for  a  true  aristocracy, 
a  government  under  democratic  forms,  by  the 
really    best. 

The  Sad  Shepherd.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  A  Famous  Series  of  Stories  and  Es- 
says. 

On   the  Warpath.      By  James  Willard   Schultz. 
Boston :    Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
A  story  of  Indian  life. 

On  the  Track  of  the  Great.  By  Aubrey 
Stanhope.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50 
net. 

Recollections   of    a    special    correspondent. 

The  Way  of  the  Strong.     By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Philadelphia:   Georce  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

War      Department      Annual      Reports,      1913. 
Washington :    Government    Printing  Office. 
In    four    volumes. 

London — 1913.       By     Margaret     de     Yere     Stac- 
poole.      New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The  Cost  of  a  Promise.  By  Mrs.  Baillie 
Reynolds.  New  York:  George  IL  Doran  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

Faces   in   the   Dawn.      By   Hermann   Hagedorn. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A    Christmas    story. 

The  Winds  of  Deal.     By  Latta  Griswold.    New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.35    net. 
A   school   story. 

Hoof    and    Claw.      By    Charles    G.    D.    Roberts. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35  net. 
Stories    of   animals,    with    illustrations. 

Lucas'  Annual.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    75   cents  net. 

Short  stories  and  sketches  by  celebrated  au- 
thors. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  Problems  of 
Democracy.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net. 

"We  need  a  reconstructed  theology.  Tlie  the- 
ology    of     all     churches     has    been     dominated     by 


monarchical  ideas.  It  needs  to  be  recast  in  the 
mould  of  democracy  and  restated  in  terms  of 
equal    rights." 

Live     and     Learn.       By  Washington     Gladden. 

New    York:    The    Macmillan  Company;    $1    net. 

Intended  to  help  people  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities. 

Charles  Stewart  Parxell,  By  Mrs.  Parnell. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran 
Company;    $5    net. 

His   love    story   and    political    life. 

Famous  War  Correspondents.     By  F.  Lauriston 
Bullard.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;  $2   net. 
A    volume  of   biographies. 

Historic  Homes  of  New  England.  Ev  Mary 
II.  Northend.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $5 
net. 

A  sketch  of  some  romantic  old  houses. 

New  Nerves  for  Old.  By  Arthur  E.  Carey. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1    net. 

Intended  to  help  people  who  suffer  from  sick 
nerves. 

The  Falconer  of  God.  By  William  Rose  Benet. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut:  The  Yale  University 
Press;    $1. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Concerning  Justice.  By  Lucilius  A.  Emery. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut:  The  Yale  University 
Press;    $1.35. 

A  severe  analysis  of  the  fundamentals  of  pro- 
gressivism. 

Trade  Morals.  By  Edward  D.  Page.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  The  Yale  University  Press- 
Si. 50. 

Their  origin,   growth,   and    province. 

Fremont  and  '49.  By  Frederick  S.  Dcllen- 
baugh.      New    York:    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  story  of  a  remarkable  career  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  exploration  and  development  of  our 
Western    territory,    especially    of    California. 

The  Works  of  Edgar  Allen    Phe.      New   York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $10   net. 
In    ten    volumes. 

Pawns  of  Liberty.  By  Corinne  S.  and  R.  A. 
TsanofF.  New  York:  Outing  Publishing  Company; 
$1.35    net. 

A  story  of  fighting  yesterdays  in  the   Balkans., 

California.  Painted  by  Sutton  Palmer.  De- 
scribed by  Mary  Austin.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company ;    $4   net. 

A  combination   of  pen  and   brush   pictures. 
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"MILESTONES.' 


Sometimes  it  comes  over  us  with  a  sudden 
realization  of  pride  and  joy  that  ours  is  a 
most  beautiful  tongue.  But  it  seems  to  re- 
quire English  speakers  to  convince  us  of  this 
agreeable  fact.  Some  time  in  the  future,  after 
our  restless  people  have  straightened  out  a 
few  domestic,  sociological,  and  political  prob- 
lems, and  after  the  makers  of  women's  clothes 
have  been  put  in  their  place  and  will  no  more 
be  allowed  to  over-fill  their  purses  by  arbi- 
trarily changing  the  fashions  four  or  five 
times  a  year,  thus  keeping  women  in  a  state 
of  fashionable  slavery  there  will  be,  perhaps, 
a  movement  to  restore  to  American  English 
the  lost  music  that  characterizes  it  among  the 
educated  classes  of  its  native  country.  We 
can  hear  it  this  week,  if  we  will,  in  "Mile- 
stones," which  is  being  revived  with  a  differ- 
ent, but  still  an  English,  company  at  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  company  contains  no  names  known  to 
fame ;  the  players  belong  to  the  upper  rank 
and  file  of  the  English  stage,  but  they  do  their 
work  so  cleanly,  so  completely,  so  beauti- 
fully, that  it  is  a  sheer  delight  to  listen  tu 
them.  They  are  not  assisted  by  the  music  of 
the  choicest  passages  of  English  poetry,  as 
were  the  Shakespearean  players.  No,  it  is 
just  from  the  ordinary  coloquial  speech  of  a 
well-bred  English  family  of  the  upper  middle 
class  that,  as  represented  in  Arnold  Bennett's 
and  Edward  Knoblauch's  beautiful  three-gen- 
eration stage  story  of  "Milestones,"  we  taste 
again  the  sweet  savor  of  pure  English  speech. 
True,  American  actors  strive  earnestly,  if  not 
always  successfully,  to  free  their  speech  from 
the  ugly  provincial  encrustations  which  have 
grown  upon  it  in  this  country,  but' we  have 
but  to  hear  a  few  political  speeches,  or  listen 
to  a  group  of  club  women  dealing  out  wisdom 
from  the  rostrum,  or  witness  an  amateur  stage 
performance,  to  realize  how  thoroughly  and 
at  the  same  time  unconsciously  the  glory  of 
our  beautiful  tongue  has  been  defiled.  There 
are  nasal  intonations,  false  inflections,  mis- 
pronunciations, and,  above  all,  perversions 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs  of 
which  the  offenders  are  absolutely  unaware. 
In  the  lower  ranks  of  stage  people  and  amoni- 
beginners  there  are  also  many  faults,  both 
vocal  and  articulatory.  Seldom  can  we  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  a  performance  by  American 
players  in  which,  as  in  "Milestones,"  we  are 
given  a  deeply  satisfying  draught  from  "a 
well  of  English  undefiled."  And  yet  that  is 
almost  the  least  pleasure  in  this  delightful 
classic-to-be,  this  remarkably  logical,  yet  in- 
teresting and  sympathetically  appealing  pic- 
ture of  family  life  as  seen  through  the  dra- 
matic representation  of  the  love  stories  of 
three  generations  of  a  fine  old  middle-class 
English  family, 

Arnold  Bennett,  whose  inspiration  was 
probably  the  most  potent  of  the  two  collabo- 
rators, has  a  singularly  sane  and  reasonable 
view  of  human  nature.  For  some  reason  a 
sweet  reasonableness  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
prevailing  note  in  our  drama.  The  public  is 
credited  with  desiring  sentimental  exaggera- 
tion,  and  yet  how  quickly  it  responds  to  a 
realism  that  is  founded  on  the  gentler  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  Above  all,  it  loves 
genuineness   of   family  atmosphere. 

And  that  rich,  deep  prevalence  of  family 
feeling,  the  interest  of  seeing  characters  and 
traits  work  themselves  out  to  a  logical  des- 
tiny, and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  young  life, 
with  its  ardent  demands,  spring  out  succes- 
sively on  each  sturdy  parent  tree,  those  are 
among  ihe  strong,  warm,  intense  enjoyments 
which  have  made  "Milestones"  appeal  so 
deeply  and  truly  to  the  theatre-going  public. 
It  is  a  play  that  can  be  seen  all  over  again, 
with  an  even  increased  and  different  pleasure, 
the  pleasure  of  recognizing  each  milestone, 
unfamiliar  and  possibly  unnoticed  on  a  first 
hearing,  pointing  unerringly  to  inevitable  des- 
tiny. 

Each  of  the  first  two  acts  lays  a  firm  and 
foundation  for  the  one  that  follows. 
Every  act  and  word  of  those  two  wreathed, 
flounced,  crinolined,  mid- Victorian  girls,  and 
of  those  picturesque  young  men  with  their 
wavy  locks  and  their  high  white-  sto<  ks,  is 
like  a  flickering  torch,  illumining  the  life-path 
they  are  to  follow.  I  ine  sirs  this  far  better 
in  second  bearing  than  a  first,  for  "Mile- 
sto  'cs"   is   emphatically   a    plaj    thai    well    rc- 

.-    i  second  hearing.     It  is  the  picturesque 
ol    thai    firsl    act   that  ohsorbs   us   the 

1     time.      The    serene     old      English    lady. 


rooted  in  propriety,  knitting  by  the  fireplace, 
the  gentle  prunes-and-prisms  curve  on  sweet 
Rose  Sibley's  lips,  and  the  expression  of  her 
eminently  proper  and  filial  sentiments  toward 
the  authority  of  her  father  when  her  master- 
ful lover  says,  "Be  mine,"  with  manly  ardor 
but  a  true  British  self-confidence  concerning 
the  submissive  gratitude  of  the  sweet  Eng- 
lish rose  he  woos. 

It  was  such  a  pretty  love  scene,  so  sweet 
with  the  faint-rose  fragrance  of  old-time 
love-making,  and  the  English  players  did  it  so 
beautifully  that  the  spectators  found  them- 
selves looking  on  with  tender  smiles  of  sym- 
pathy. 

And  then,  with  a  sudden  clash  of  arms,  the 
sweet,  faded  picture  changes  to  drama.  Wai 
is  on  between  the  young  men.  And  Gertrude, 
who  had  the  character  and  initiative  that 
were  considered  too  extreme  for  mid- Vic- 
torian girlhood — alas,  poor  Gertrude  ! — she 
flung  herself  on  the  side  of  justice,  and,  with 
the  sound  of  that  one  bugle-note  of  revolt, 
the  fabric  of  her  future  happiness  fell  in 
ruins.  Thus,  in  the  second  act,  Rose  is  a 
gentle,  submissive  matron ;  Gertrude,  the 
strong,  dominant  woman  who,  mated  to  Sam 
the  conservative,  would  have  led  him  on  to  a 
victorious  career,  sees  him  fall  out  of  the 
running  in  the  mercantile  career,  for  whose 
fierce  competition  his  conservatism  unfitted 
him,  while  she  herself  is  but  a  mere  old-maid 
appurtenance  in  her  brother's  prosperous 
household.  Life,  life,  and  always  the  matter- 
of-factness,  the  truth,  the  remorseless  logic  if 
life  !  And  yet  the  public  takes  to  it  and  loves 
it.  There  is  a  scene  between  Gertrude  and 
Emily,  the  child  of  her  brother,  in  which  Ger- 
trude, champion  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
girl  toward  whom  all  of  her  dammed-up  affec- 
tions expend  themselves,  mentions  her  youth- 
ful love  affair  as  a  warning.  "And  do  you  love 
him  still?"  says  Emily,  apostle  of  youthful 
romance.  "No,"  responds  Gertrude,  with 
dreary  calm  ;  "no,  loves  dies  out."  And  when 
Sam  and  Gertrude  meet  in  the  play,  it  is 
with  the  open  cordiality  and  settled  com- 
posure of  people  who  have  comfortably  buried 
their  youthful  romance.  This,  of  course,  is 
dead  against  all  the  sentimental  traditions  of 
drama.  And  yet,  how  comforting  it  was  to 
see  drama  that  was  a  reasonable  yet  sympa- 
thetic  reflection   of  life. 

That  is  another  bit  of  Arnold  Bennett  wis- 
dom, that  picture  in  the  second  act  of  man, 
the  virile,  the  energetic,  the  inventive,  carry- 
ing his  dreams,  his  aspirations,  his  practical 
plans  and  projects,  and  his  successes  to  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  being  met  with  a  blank 
wall  of  feminine  ignorance  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  physics  and  the  simplest 
terms  of  business.  But  draping  this  wall, 
and  gracing  it,  and  beautifying  it,  were  the 
garlands  of  a  living  sympathy,  a  warm  cham- 
pionship, and  a  womanly  joy  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  loved  one,  which  soothed  and 
satisfied,  as  in  the  life  around  us  such  re- 
sponses always  do. 

There  are  many  such  scenes,  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  rooted 
deep  down  below  the  superficialities  with 
which  the  average  playwright  toys  and  tinkers. 
The  fine  family  and  social  abilities  of  Ger- 
trude, which  her  single  state  makes  unavail- 
ing ;  the  picture  of  progressive  and  liberal 
youth  turned  to  cautious,  distrustful,  and  con- 
servative middle  age ;  the  deterioration 
caused  by  wealth  in  the  male  stock  of  the 
last  generation  pictured  in  the  play ;  the 
clumsy  determination  of  age  and  expediency 
to  remain  blind  to  the  flame  in  the  hearts  of 
youth  ;  these  and  other  suggestions  give  the 
deepest,  richest  background  to  this  continuous 
drama  of  different  generations  which  finally 
terminate  in  the  rather  rock-bound  young 
woman  of  our  own  times,  who  dares  her  re- 
vered grandfather  on  his  very  hearthstone, 
and  emerges  from  the  conflict  flying  ihe  flag 
of   victory. 

If  we  had  an  American  company  playing 
"Milestones"  with  a  skill  and  understanding 
equal  to  that  of  this  English  company  it 
would  mean  tnat  they  had  been  selected  from 
among  the  choicest  players  that  New  York  has 
to  offer.  And  yet  I  feel  that  these  people  are 
merely  typical  of  England's  good,  but  not 
necessarily  finest  stock  players.  Their  work 
is  not  at  all  spectacular,  but  it  is  of  solid 
merit  and  thoroughly  dependable.  Just  as 
there  isn't  a  line  or  a  scene  in  the  play  that 
invites  alteration,  so  with  the  players,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  actress  in  the 
role  of  Emily,  whose  voice  has  not  that  beau- 
tiful body  and  carrying  quality  noticeable  in 
those  of  the  rest.  And  yet  this  actress,  who 
is  really,  I  should  judge,  rather  a  mature 
woman,  was  thoroughly  girlish  in  her  depic- 
tion of  twenty-two-year-old  Emily.  Gertrude 
was  also  represented  by  an  actress  of  some 
maturity,  and  Miss  Born,  too,  gave  the  im- 
pression in  the  first  act  of  rose-wreathed  girl- 
hood's eagerness,  and  high  spirits,  and  ardent 
expectancy    of   the   future. 

The  best  representation  was  that  of  the 
character  of  John  Rhcad,  played  by  Mr.  Ru- 
pert Harvey,  who  presents,  in  his  triple  por- 
trait of  the  successful  shipbuilder,  a  remark- 
ably realistic  picture  of  manhood  in  its  chang- 
ing life-phases. 


The  English,  like  the  American  managers, 
evidently  select  players  for  their  physical  fit- 
ness for  certain  roles,  but  while  they  are 
about  it  they  pay  due  heed  to  their  mental 
abilities  also.  One  found  one's  self  dwelling 
with  satisfaction  on  the  bold  lines  of  John 
Rhead's  features,  and  noting  in  Sam  Sibley's 
face  an  obstinate  antagonism  to  the  untried 
and  the  unknown.  Arthur  Preece,  the  young 
inventor  coming  up  from  the  ranks,  is  made 
to  show  his  plebeian  origin  at  first,  until  the 
attrition  of  twenty  years*  contact  with  his 
fellow-men  changes  him  to  a  man  of  the 
world.  A  similar  improvement  is  noticeable 
in  Nancy  Sibley,  the  stenographer  wife,  who 
in  the  last  act  has  shed  her  illiterate  speech 
and  become  a  middle-class  matron ;  rather 
different  from  the  others,  with  some  of  the 
abruptness  of  her  lowly  forbears  clinging  to 
her. 

Both  Mr.  Carroll  and  Miss  Herbert  are 
singularly  reposeful  players  by  virtue  of  the 
simple  sincerity  and  directness  of  their  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Ernest  Laceby  is  admirably 
straightforward  in  his  comedy  methods,  and 
his  Ned  Pym,  during  the  family  jars,  sheds 
many  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  shady  place. 

All  through  the  story  there  are  softening 
touches  of  true  sentiment  that  melt  the  heart 
within  us:  the  sweet  voice  of  girlhood  sing- 
ing the  old  love-song  to  which  so  many  gen- 
erations of  youthful  lovers  have  been  con- 
stant; the  old  man,  impatient  for  the  gentle 
partner  of  his  lifetime  to  come  and  be  recon- 
ciled after  her  one  burst  of  revolt  and  sit 
with  him  in  friendly  silence  before  the  cheer 
of  the  glowing  hearth-fire  ;  the  autumnal  love 
passages  of  the  lovers  severed  by  the  events 
of  two  decades ;  and  the  final  softening  of 
the  rebellious  heart  of  Muriel,  the  up-to-date 
descendant,  who  has  fallen  heir  to  the  twen- 
tieth-century passion  for  individualism  and 
happiness,  unknown  to  her  submissive  for- 
bears. It  is  all  perfect ;  mind,  and  heart,  and 
soul-satisfyingly   perfect'. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


There  are  mingled  chills  and  thrills  at  a 
certain  place  on  the  Orpheum  bill  this  week — 
thrills  of  excitement  and  ehills  of  fear — and 
all  this  over  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
somersault  act.  This  act  is  done  by  the 
Metzettis,  a  family  of  foreigners,  who  re- 
volve   around    Sylvester     Metzettis    as    their 


laureled  and  intrepid  centre,  Sylvester  Met- 
zettis, the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can 
turn  a  triple  somersault  in  the  air  and  come 
down  on  a  pair  of  shoulders  of  a  fellow- 
athlete.  Sooth  to  say,  it  doesn't  look  as  if 
Sylvester  would  long  retain  his  honors.  Not 
only  does  he  bear  upon  his  pallid,  delicately 
featured  face  that  slightly  tragic  expression 
which  some  construe  as  the  look  of  one  des- 
tined to  die  young,  but  the  youth  is  nightly 
performing  a  foolishly  perilous  feat.  How- 
ever, to  these  men  who  are  born  fearless  such 
peril  is  but  a  challenge.  It  is  very  difficult, 
after  a  triple  somersault,  to  light  on  any- 
thing but  a  hospitably  outspread  net.  If  the 
young  man  would  but  content  himself  with 
that  the  spectators  could  remain  compara- 
tively calm  while  his  resilient  young  body 
was  curling  and  uncurling  itself  in  mid-air, 
but  it  is  at  the  moment  of  descent  that  we 
catch  our  breath  in  sudden  fear,  and  hear 
muffled  exclamations  of  terror  rush  to  our 
own  lips.  No  doubt  we  ought  to  remain 
calmer  over  the  possible  extinction  of  one 
little,  alien  life,  while  thousands  of  others 
on  distant  battlefields  are  giving  up  the  ghost 
in  smoke,  and  flame,  and  sickening  physical 
anguish.  But  there  lies  the  difference.  This 
youth  hires  himself  out  at  so  much  per  to 
give  us  the  thrill  excited  by  the  sight  of 
danger,  and  we  go  to  see  the  sight  know- 
ingly, for  the  rare  privilege  of  that  same 
thrill.  We  got  a  few  extra  gratis  ones  on 
Sunday,  when  he  slipped  a  couple  of  times, 
and  fell  others,  jumping  to  his  feet  like  a 
cat  immediately,  but  none  the  less  wounded 
in  his  pride  as  an  athlete  by  the  failure  of  his 
physical  and"  mental  machinery  to  work  along 
its  usual  grooves.  He  clutched  his  thatch 
of  dark  hair  with  a  desperate  gesture  when 
he  finally  left  the  stage,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
for  the  moment  he  almost  wished  he  was  dead. 
But  he  needn't  worry.  If  he  keeps  this  feat 
up  he  will  die  romantically  young,  and  al- 
most with  the  sound  of  man's  applause  ringing 
in  his  ears. 

A  great  success  on  this  week's  bill  is  Claude 
Gillingwater  with  Edith  Lyle  in  a  one-act 
melodrama  of  his  own  authorship,  entitled 
"Wives  of  the  Rich."  There  is  a  surprise  in" 
"Wives  of  the  Rich,"  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  interval,  even  the  unperspicacious 
may  easily  guess  at.  But  not  until  then. 
And  in  the  meantime,  not  being  in  the  secret. 
I   was   thoroughly   puzzled   by   the   attitude   ot 
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those  in  the  audience  who  were.  They 
gurgled  delightedly  at  places  in  the  play 
where  gravity  seemed  a  much  more  appro- 
priate emotion.  They  seemd,  with  loud  laugh- 
ter, to  be  spotting  sly  and  elusive  jokelets 
that  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  discover. 
I  thought  they  were  guying  a  very  interesting 
and  well-acted  play,  and  puzzled  and  puzzled 
to  know  the  reason  why.  Enlightenment  came 
with  the  surprise.  It  was  the  child-like  en- 
joyment of  being  in  the  secret  that  was 
tickling  them,  and  I  felt  much  relieved  at 
having  my  perplexities  cleared  away.  The 
play  portrays  the  rapid  action  that  follows 
the  uxorious  jealousy  of  a  multimillionaire 
who  in  his  absorption  in  business  affairs  has 
been  allowing  his  young  wife  to  depend  on 
other  men  for  attention  and  appreciation. 
Mr.  Gillingwater,  with  his  American,  negli- 
gent air,  and  the  ease  and  indifference  ex- 
pressed by  the  movements  and  attitudes  of  his 
long,  Uncle  Samish  body,  fits  perfectly  into 
the  part  of  the  husband.  He  is  a  man  of 
standards,  and  allows  no  raw  work  from  his 
little  company.  Edith  Lyle,  pretty  and  or- 
nate in  her  festral  attire,  looks  opulent 
enough  to  be  the  fair  mate  of  a  man  of 
means.  She  was  so  admirably  restrained  in 
the  scene  of  suspense  and  excitement  follow- 
ing hard  on  the  entrance  of  the  lover  that  I 
thought  I  saw  signs  of  Mr.  Gillingwater's 
influence  there.  The  play  has  a  characteristic- 
ally national  finale.  A  middle-aged  digestion 
is  to  be  laid  willingly  as  an  oblation  before 
the  shrine  dedicated  to  a  young  wife's  happi- 
ness. And  the  gods  are  appeased.  Such  is 
America. 

I  think  Charlie  Ahearn  ought  to  establish 
a  competition  and  give  prizes  to  spectators 
who  can  approximate  a  coherent  and  detailed 
description  of  the  doings  and  appearance  of 
the  wild  and  grotesque  procession  that  comes 
in  on  wheels.  I,  for  one,  throw  up  the  sponge. 
In  its  general  aspect  the  stage  approximated 
the  pictured  nightmare  of  some  one  who  has 
wheels  in  his  head  and  on  the  brain.  No  one 
had  a  chance  to  do  anything  but  register  a 
series  of  delighted  shocks,  as  each  queer 
craft  came  scooting  in,  and  tearing  round  and 
round  in  reckless  circles,  or  sending  off  a 
series  of  toy  detonations.  The  audience  was 
hugely  entertained  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the   act  was   one  long   siren's  shriek. 

Beside  these  more  prominent  and  success- 
ful acts  -there  were  the  usual  group  of  run- 
ning mates,  of  whom  Stan  Stanley  was  prob- 
ably the  one  who  attained  the  most  favor. 
Stan  Stanley  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  good- 
natured  fool  in  the  audience,  whose  amusing 
loquacity  contained  many  shrewd  hits  at  his 
interlocutor  on  the  stage.  For  that  is  all  the 
patronizing  magician,  who  never  magicianizes, 
is — merely  an  interlocutor  to  draw  out  Stan 
Stanley.  He  has  to  do  a  good  deal  of  draw- 
ing before  he  succeeds  in  wooing  him  to  the 
thither  side  of  the  footlights,  at  which  point, 
of  course,  the  interlocutor  fades  away  and 
the  fool  proves  his  rightful  claim  to  the  title 
"a  bouncing  fellow,"  by  doing  some  very 
pretty  bouncing,  like  a  long-extended  ball,  on 
the  elastic  couch  spread  out  to  further  his 
natural   elasticity. 

Will  M.  Cressy  is  represented  this  week  by 
a  brief  and  not  particularly  entertaining  skit 
called  "Monday."  The  two  Havels  are  toler- 
ably amusing,  and  the  girl  not  at  all,  Miss 
Valeska  being  merely  a  pretty,  weak-voiced 
blonde  with  dancing  aspirations. 

Joe  and  Lew  Cooper  sing  and  smile,  and 
play  the  piano.  Which  is  which  I  know  not, 
but  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  ranks  of 
composers  of  those  curios  of  composition 
known  as  popular  songs,  the  songs  which  hit 
the  taste  of  the  vaudeville  patron  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  belt.  Both  young  men  are 
full  of  rhythm,  but  neither  can  sing  pleasingly. 
Their  voices  are  harsh,  and  yet,  because  of 
the  songs  and  the  cheerful,  noisy,  soulless 
rattle  of  the  piano,  and  the  rhythm  which  per- 
vaded all  they  said  and  did,  the  two  made  a 
hit — an   unqualified   hit. 

Herbert  Ashley  and  Al  Canfield,  better  in 
quality  and  finish,  also  scored  with  a  similar 
line  of  songs,  and  with  comic  dialogue. 

The  inevitable  flirting  couple  was,  as  usual, 
to  the  fore,  in  the  popular  persons  of  Wilbur 
Mack  and  Nella  Walker,  who  made  eyes  at 
each  other  with,  an  experienced  air  and  threw 
off,  lightly  and  amusingly  enough  to  please 
their  replicas  in  front,  the  kind  of  repartee 
which  obtains  among  the  young  of  either  sex 
when  nature,  instead  of  themselves,  as  they 
firmly  believe,  takes  them  in  hand  for  her 
own  purposes  and  causes  them  to  throw  out 
eye  and  lip  lures  across  the  barrier  of  sex. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Estella  Neuhaus,  the  noted  Hungarian- 
German  pianist,  whose  recitals  in  New  York 
and  Boston  last  season  were  so  great  a  suc- 
cess, will  give  two  recitals  of  Hungarian,  Rus- 
sian, German,  and  French  compositions  in 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  October  30  and 
November   5   at   three   o'clock. 


Among  the  attractions  scheduled  for  the 
early  fall  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  is  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  the  Eleanor  Gates 
play,    now   in    its   third   year. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Kitty  MacKay"  at  the  Cort. 

"Kitty  MacK.'-y,"  the  clever  three-act  com- 
edy by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  will  be- 
gin an  engagement  of  two  weeks  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  Sunday  evening,  October  11.  The 
company  comes  direct  from  New  York,  where 
the  play  has  been  on  view  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was 
credited  with  being  the  laughing  success  of 
the  decade.  During  the  engagement  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  there  will  be  popular-priced  mati- 
nees  Wednesday   and   Saturday. 

The  plot  of  the  play  has  to  do  with  the 
adventures  of  a  quick-witted  Scottish  Cin- 
derella in  fashionable  London.  Kitty  becomes 
the  belle  of  fashionable  society,  and  with  her 
plain-spoken  friend,  Mag,  becomes  involved  in 
many  amusing  adventures,  that  it  is  said  must 
be  seen  to  be  enjoyed.  Apart  from  its  mirth- 
provoking  qualities,  Kitty  is  said  to  have  won 
her  success  on  her  clean  fun  and  wonderful 
charm,  the  story  having  nothing  to  do  with 
sex  questions   or  double   meanings. 

In  the  excellent  cast  to  be  seen  at  the 
Cort  are  such  splendid  players  as  Marjorie 
Murray,  Paget  Hunter,  Eleanor  Daniels,  Wal- 
lace Erskine,  Marie  Stuart,  James  Findlay- 
son,  and  others. 


The  Final  'Week  of  'Milestones." 
"Milestones"  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
with  its  three  acts  of  charm  and  has  captured 
theatre-goers  just  as  it  did  when  first  seen 
here  last  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
where  it  begins  the  second  and  final  week  of 
its  engagement  on  Monday  night,  October  12. 
The  story  of  the  Rhead  family  during  three 
generations  as  told  by  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Edward  Knoblauch  is  without  question  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  modern  drama, 
and  it  will  live  as  a  popular  attraction  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  company  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  gives  a  performance  of 
the  highest  artistic  value.  It  is  the  English 
company  from  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London, 
and  its  success  in  the  presentation  of  "Mile- 
stones" will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  real 
delights  of  the  present  season.  Matinees  are 
given  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  There  are 
no  Sunday  performances. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

What  is  conceded  by  the  management  to 
be  one  of  the  best  shows  that  has  visited 
here  in  months  will  be  featured  at  the  Pan- 
tages on  Sunday  with  Vivian  Marshall  and 
her  "Bathing  Beauties"  as  the  box-office  at- 
traction. Miss  Marshall  is  the  plump  little 
mermaid  who  was  the  star  of  Lottie  Myers's 
diving  act,  which  created  such  interest  here 
last  year.  Miss  Marshall  holds  medals  and 
is  willing  to  back  up  her  challenge  that  she 
is  the  woman  champion  fancy  and  high  diver 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  the  star  will  be 
other  luminaries  in-  the  aquatic  field.  Maud 
Gray,  champion  fancy  diver  of  Northern 
California,  and  Aileen  Allen,  a  rough  water 
swimmer  from  Ocean  Park,  will  do  some 
daring  flips.  Dolly  Mings,  a  long-distance 
swimmer,  well  known  in  this  city,  is  another 
mermaid  with  a  medal  record.  There  will  be 
three   other   shapely   water   nymphs. 

Otto  Fries,  a  German  comedian,  will  supply 
the   fun-making  part  of  the  offering. 

Jack  Golden,  one  of  the  best  liked  come- 
dians in  the  West,  has  joined  together  a  jolly 
company  of  fifteen  musical-comedy  players, 
and  the  comedian  has  rejuvenated  "The  War 
Baron,"  a  screamingly  funny  travesty.  The 
ten  show  girls  have  been  especially  chosen 
for  the  production  and  they  all  sing  and  dance 
with   a  refreshing  vim  and  vigor. 

H.  Guy  Woodward,  former  manager  of  the 
local  Pantages,  will  tread  the  boards  again, 
presenting  "The  Crisis,"  a  playlet  with  a 
beautiful  story  of  human  nature. 

Miller,  Packer,  and  Selz.  called  "The  Three 
Grouch  Killers,"  unravel  a  lot  of  the  sheerest 
nonsense,  but  they  have  been  a  tremendous 
hit  with   the  act. 

Chester  Kingston,  the  "Chinese  Puzzle,"  is 
an  acrobat  who  ties  himself  into  human  knots. 

Little  Afire  takes  his  name  from  the  great 
French  tenor,  who  heard  the  lad  sing  in 
Paris. 

Earl  Taylor  and  Ethel  Arnold  are  local  per- 
formers who  have  been  making  a  name  in  the 
East  with  a  delightfully  brilliant  song  offer- 
ing.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  headline  attraction  next  week  at  the 
Orpheum  will  be  Morris  Cronin,  the  monarch 
of  all  jugglers,  and  his  "Merry  Men."  They 
will  present  an  entirely  novel  and  most 
amusing  act,  entitled  "Many  Mirthful  Mo- 
ments." Mr.  Cronin  has  but  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  where  he  achieved  a  greater 
triumph  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
member  of  his  branch  of  the  show  business. 
The  European  press  was  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing his  act  to  be  the  cleverest,  most  en- 
tertaining, and  most  original  ever  presented 
by  any  band  of  jugglers.  They  also  declared 
that  it  was  one  of  those  performances  it  was 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  by  description, 
but  it  could  be  safely  guaranteed  to  provide 


most  enjoyable  entertainment  for  even  the 
most    blase    of   theatre-goers. 

Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie  Brown  will  present 
a  programme  of  original  songs  and  dances. 
Mr.  Kalmar  is  an  exceptionally  able  song 
writter  and  has  written  the  songs  and  dance 
music  which  are  used  in  their  act.  The  stag- 
ing and  equipment  are  picturesque  and  per- 
fect, and  the  entire  performance  is  delightful 
from  start  to  finish. 

Chief  Caupolican,  the  Araucano  Indian, 
who  one  the  occasion  of  his  previous  appear- 
ance here  scored  a  tremendous  success  with 
his  splendid  singing  and  fluent  oratory,  will 
be  heard  in  an  almost  entirely  new  act.  He 
will  still  deliver  the  unique,  interesting,  and 
entertaining  description  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribe  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but 
his  songs  will  be  entirely  new  and  will  include 
a  number  of  popular  ballads  sung  in  Eng- 
lish,  French,   and   his  own  native  dialect. 

Harry  De  Coe,  "the  Man  with  the  Tables 
and  Chairs,"  accomplishes  the  most  unusual 
and    wonderful    stunts. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Herbert  Ash- 
ley and  Al  Canfield,  the  Five  Metzettis,  Joe 
and  Lew  Cooper,  and  Claude  Gillingwater 
with  Edith  Lyle  in  his  dramatic  sketch, 
"Wives  of  the   Rich." 


George  Arliss  Coming  in  "  Disraeli." 
The  lengthy  engagements  to  the  credit  of 
George  Arliss  in  Louis  N.  Parker's  comedy, 
"Disraeli,"  which  comes  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre on  Monday  night.  October  19,  under  the 
management  of  the  Liebler  Company — but  five 
cities  visited  in  two  seasons  until  the  present 
tour — are  accounted  for  in  the  broad  appeal 
of  the  play  and  Mr.  Arliss's  peculiar  charm 
and  magnetism  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Victorian  premier.  Disraeli  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  figure  of  modern  English  his- 
tory, and  Mr.  Arliss's  characterization  will 
stand  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  the  decade.  In  "Disraeli"  Mr.  Parker 
has  written  a  play  that,  while  mostly  comedy, 
tells  an  absorbing  and  keenly  interesting 
story  of  love  and  political  intrigue  woven 
about  the  dominant  character  of  the  famous 
statesman.  

David  Warfield  on  last  Monday  night 
opened  his  second  season  in  the  revival  of 
"The  Auctioneer."  After  playing  a  few  cities 
in  the  East  he  will  start  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
playing  here  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  early 
in  December.  He  has  brought  together  for 
this  production  every  living  member  of  the 
original  cast  who  appeared  in  the  piece  thir- 
teen  years   ago.         

Margaret  Dale,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  Henry  Miller's  company 
at  the  old  Columbia  Theatre,  will  appear  here 
in  the  cast  of  "Disraeli," 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


The  Fremstad  Concert. 

Next  Wednesday  morning  the  sale  of  seats 
will  open  for  the  one  and  only  concert  to  be 
given  in  San  Francisco  by  that  glorious  artist, 
Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  of  whom  Mary  Garden 
said  in  a  recent  magazine  article  :  "I  consider 
Olive  Fremstad  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
the  world  has  ever  known." 

Mme.  Fremstad's  programme  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  one,  and  includes  many 
songs  never  before  heard  in  this  city — songs 
by  such  masters  as  Schumann,  Grieg,  and 
Hugo  Wolf  that  other  artists  seem  to  have 
neglected.  Here  is  the  quite  unusual  offering 
in  its  entirety,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
artist  does  not  depend  on  her  operatic  roles 
for   her   concert   triumphs : 

Part  I — "Der  Schatzgraber"  (The  Treasure 
Digger),  "The  Shepherd  Girl's  Lament,"  "The 
Wandering  Minstrel,"  Schumann ;  "Musi- 
cians," "The  Wounded,"  "The  Fame  Seeker," 
Grieg.  Part  II — "Go,  Beloved,"  "Elfsong," 
"The  Spirits  of  the  Lake,"  three  gems  by 
Hugo  Wolf.  Part  III — Folk  songs :  "When 
the  Nightingale  Sings,"  old  troubadour  ;  "The 
Outlaw,"  Bulgarian  ;  "Ma  Gazelle,"  Moorish  ; 
"Hush-a-By,  Darling,"  Scotch ;  and  "Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  American.  Part 
IV — "Little  Lasse,"  "Black  Roses,"  Jean  Si- 
belius ;  "In  Seraglio's  Pleasure  Garden,"  Emil 
Sjogren ;  "Soft-Footed  Snow,"  Sigurd  Lie ; 
and  "Among  the  Stars."  Felix  Weingartner. 

The  box-offices  will  be  maintained  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the 
Columbia   Theatre. 


Olive  Fremstad  in  Oakland 
Fremstad's  first  concert  in  California  will  be 
given  in  Oakland  next  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 16,  at  3:15,  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse. 
The  box-office  for  this  event  will  open  next 
Monday  morning,  October  12,  at  Ye  Libert) 
in  Oakland.  These  will  be  the  only  Frem- 
stad  concerts  in    Norlhern    California. 


Approaching  Symphony  Concerts. 

Musical   and  social  San   Francisco  is  laking 

no   end   of   interest   in   the  approaching   series 

of    ten    Friday    afternoon    symphony    concerts 

of  the  S:m  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at 


the  Cort  Theatre.  Conductor  Henry  Hadley 
is  pleased  beyond  measure  with  the  results 
of  the  first  rehearsals.  The  orchestra  now 
has  a  harpist  that  is  second  to  none  in  this 
country  ;  the  new  bassoons  are  artists  of  su- 
perior ability  ;  the  horn  section  the  best  that 
the  orchestra  ever  boasted,  and  all  other  sec- 
tions have  symphony  players  of  wide  experi- 
ence. The  sale  of  tickets  will  continue  at 
the  offices  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  209  Post 
Street,  telephone  Sutter2954,  until  Saturday 
evening,  October  17.  Monday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 19,  the  sale  of  single  tickets  will  open 
at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
the  Cort  Theatre,  and  Kohler  &  Chase.  The 
sale  of  season  tickets  will  be  continued  during 
the  single  ticket  sale  and  until  noon  of  the 
date  of  the  first  concert,  Friday  afternoon, 
October  23.  

The  Hughes- Wismer-Riley  Concert. 
Mrs.  Robert  Hughes,  pianist ;  Mr.  Hother 
Wismer,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Riley, 
'celist,  will  give  their  first  chamber  music 
concert  of  the  season  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  27.  at  Sorosis  Auditorium.  Miss 
Helen  Heath  will  sing  a  group  of  songs. 
Haydn's  D  major  and  Christian  Sinding's  A 
minor  trios  will  be  performed,  and  Mr.  Wis- 
mer will  play  the  Spohr  violin  concerto. 
"Gesangscene,    No.   8." 

AMUSEMENTS 


MME.  OLIVE 

FREMSTAD 

THE  DRAMATIC  SOPRANO 

ONE  CONCERT  ONLY 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Sunday  aft,  Oct.  18 

£2.50,  £>,  $1.50,  SI.  Box-offices  next  Wednesday 
at  Sh'-rman,  Clay  it  Co'sand  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
MAIL  ORDERS  TO  WILL  L.  GREEKBAUM. 


Next  Friday  aft,  Oct.  16,  at  3:15 

IN  OAKLAND 

YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Box-office  opens  MONDAY. 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


o 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
PERFECT  VAUDEVILLE 

MORRIS  CRONIN  and  HIS  MERRY  MEN 
in  Many  Mirthful  Moments;  BERT  KALMAR 
and  JESSIE  BROWN,  presenting  Original 
Songs  and  Dances;  THE  CHIEFTAIN  CAU- 
POLICAN, the  Indian  Orator  and  Singer,  in 
Song  and  Speech;  HARRY  DE  COE,  "the 
Man  with  the  Tables  and  Chairs";  HERBERT 
ASHLEY  and  AL  CANFIELD;  THE  FIVE 
METZETTIS;  JOE  and  LEW  COOPER;  Last 
Week,  Great  Success,  CLAUDE  GILLING- 
WATER with  EDITH  LYLE  and  His  Own 
Company  in  His  Dramatic  Sensation,  "WIVES 
OF   THE   RICH." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas    70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^""" 


^^t 


Geary  end  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday,   Oct.    12 — -Second   and   Last  Week 

Klaw    &    Erlanger    present    the    masterpiece    of 

modern    plays 


ii 


MILESTONES" 


By  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch 

Wednesday    Matinee    Special    Prices,    25c   to   $1 
Evenings   and    Saturday    Matinee,    $1.50   to    25c 

Monday.     Oct.     19— GEOKf/IE     ARLISS     in 
••DISRAELI." 


C3QRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Laal  Time  Sat.  Night-"  A  PAiR  OF  SIXES  " 

Beginning   Sunday    Night,    October    11 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

William     Elliott    presents    the    comedy    triumph 


« 


Kitty  MacKay  " 


The    Love    Story    with    a    Laugh    in    Every    Line 

By   Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing 

One    Year  at  Comedy   Theatre.    New   York 

Night    prices.    50c    to    $1.50 

"POP"    $1.00    Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


A  Wonderful  8  Act  Show ! 

VIVIAN  MARSHALL  and  HER  8  WATER 
[.II. IKS.  Fancy  and  Daring  Diving  into  a  Mam- 
moth  Tank  of  Water;  JACK  GOLDEN  and 
Company  of  15  in  "The  War  Baron";  II.  GUY 
WOODWARD  and  Company  in  "The  Crisi*," 
an  Episode  from  Every-Day  Life;  MILLER, 
PACKER  and  SELZ,  3  Grouch  Killers:  EARL 
TAYLOR  and  ETHEL  ARNOLD,  Two  People 
and  a  Piano;  CHESTER  KINGSTON 
Chinese  Puzzle;  LITTLE  AFFRE.  Ih- 
Frencll  Boy  Tenor;   COMEDY  MOVIES 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  10,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  New  York  Evening  Globe  deftly  throws 
a  little  cold  water  on  the  women's  protest 
against  the  military  styles  for  women  and 
children.  Little  Clarence,  we  are  told,  is  not 
likely  to  become  belligerent  and  bellicose 
merely  because  he  has  been  decked  out  in  a 
suitlet  dimly  resembling  the  uniform  of  a 
legendary  German  hussar.  The  little  boy  with 
a  military  cockade  in  his  hat  will  not  upon 
that  account  thirst  for  bloodshed,  at  least  not 
more  than  he  is  fairly  certain  to  do  in  any 
case.  In  short  these  women  protestants  are 
tilting  at  windmills,  says  the  Globe,  and  it  is 
not  the  windmills  that  will  come  to  grief. 

But  the  Globe  misses  the  point,  and  it 
shows  some  skill  in  doing  so,  seeing  that  in 
this  case  the  point  is  about  the  size  of  a  barn. 
But  then  most  newspapers  are  adroit  in  miss- 
ing the  point  when  it  comes  to  some  femi- 
nine question.  They  simply  don't  dare  to 
hit   it. 

The  question  is  this,  dearly  beloved. 
Women  just  at  present  are  battering  the  gates 
of  high  heaven  with  clamorous  assurances 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the  pure  dyed- 
in-the-wool  pacifists  and  that  if  they  were 
only  allowed  to  vote,  just  one  little  vote  to 
one  little  woman,  there  would  never  again  be 
a  war  and  the  plowshare  market  would  be 
simply  glutted  with  converted  and  made-over 
sword  blades.  Now  the  few  New  York  women 
upon  whose  protest  the  Globe  throws  its  little 
cup  of  cold  water  have  done  no  more  than 
suggest  that  other  women  whose  hearts  are 
thus  on  fire  with  the  sacred  flame  of  peace 
would  do  well  not  to  dress  themselves  like 
Cossacks  and  their  children  like  Uhlans.  It 
might  conceivably  lead  to  some  doubts  of 
their  sincerity.  It  might  give  us  all  a  vague 
suspicion  that  women  are  not  at  all  opposed 
to  war,  that  they  are  very  much  enamored 
of  war,  and  that  their  political  influence 
would  usually  be  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the 
sword  and  all  the  pretty  things  to  wear  that 
accompany  the  sword.  We  are  not  at  all 
afraid  that  these  imitation  military  fripperies, 
these  adapted  costumes  of  Cossacks  and 
Uhlans,  these  Russian  blouses  and  Bulgarian 
sashes,  will  actually  arouse  a  military  ardor  in 
those  that  wear  them,  and  the  Globe  knows 
this  quite  well.  But  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
we  shall  smile  the  smile  of  incredulous  irony 
when  the  woman  who  is  tricked  out  like  a  tin 
soldier  assures  us  that  she,  and  she  alone, 
is  the  true  Simon-pure,  all-wool-and-a-yard- 
wide  friend  and  champion  of  peace.  And  for 
this  reason  we  applaud  for  their  discretion  the 
little  knot  of  women  in  New  York  who  im- 
plore their  misguided  sisters  to  dress  like 
women,  and  not  like  warriors. 


Mr.  Michael  Monahan,  whose  little  Phccnix 
is  as  the  shadow  of  a  cool  rock  in  a  thirsty 
land,  or  words  to  that  effect,  tells  us  of  a 
new  woman's  paper  which  we  forbear  to  name, 
and  incidentally  Mr.  Monahan  discourses  on 
woman's  papers  in  general.  This  particular 
paper,  like  so  many  others,  is  full  of  the  usual 
trash  in  which  women  delight,  their  ridicu- 
lous little  problems,  their  pieties,  ambitions, 
and  perplexities.  But  it  does  more  than  this. 
It  recognizes  the  sex  war  that  is  actually  so 
much  more  formidable  than  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  does  what  it  can  to  pour  oil  upon 
the  flames  and  to  make  "a  subtle  bid  to  the 
disloyalty  and  treachery  which  many  women 
secretly  cherish  toward  their  husbands,  but 
which  they  do  not  call  by  that  name."  And 
all  this  is  carefully  hidden  in  the  usual  bun- 
combe about  the  church  and  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  bait  that  will  invariably  get  a  rise 
from   eight   women   out  of  ten. 

The  advice  department  of  course  figures 
largely  in  this  dose  of  monthly  or  weekly  hum- 
bug. The  Lydia  Pinkham  editor,  ostensibly  a 
woman  of  vast  experience,  but  actually  some 
calculating  and  dollar-chasing  man,  will  give 
sage  counsel  upon  any  and  every  problem. 
He  will   tell  you  how  to  get  thin  and  how  to 


get  fat,  he  will  sob  or  smile  to  order.  He  is 
an  incarnation  of  etiquette,  emotionalism,  and 
obstetrics.  He  is  a  personification  of  "advice 
to  a  wife"  and  "what  every  girl  ought  to 
know."  He  writes  all  the  departments  on 
health,  beauty,  and  the  toilet,  and  he  is  the 
recipient  of  all  those  unspeakably  intimate 
missives  that  emanate  from  "Perplexed  Wife" 
and  "Expectant  Mother,"  missives  that  are 
fondly  supposed  to  be  opened  only  by  some 
motherly  old-lady  editor  in  the  inviolable  se- 
crecy of  a  hidden  sanctum  guarded  by  elderly 
deaconesses  with  hatchets.  He  opens  them 
leeringly  and  he  gibes  over  them  with  the 
office  factotum  and  he  shows  them  to  the 
printers. 

But  Mr.  Monahan  indicates  the  real  heart 
of  this  ugly  business.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
what  is  called  the  Personal  Service  Depart- 
ment. "Do  you  want,"  says  the  editorial  an- 
nouncement, "to  know  how  to  treat  a  teething 
child,  or  how  many  elephants  there  are  in 
Siam  ?  Do  you  need  an  outline  for  a  club 
paper?  Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  cure 
your  baby's  bad  habits?  Does  your  husband 
drink  ?" 

There  we  have  it.  We  need  go  no  further. 
If  your  husband  drinks  please  write  a  letter  to 
that  effect  to  the  editor  of  the  Woman's  Flap- 
doodle,  whom  you  never  heard  of  before,  who 
lives  a  thousand  miles  away,  but  who  is  ob- 
viously a  good  and  pious  person  who  talks  in- 
cessantly about  churches  and  missionaries. 
But  a  letter  is  not  enough.  Obviously  the 
editor  can  not  give  competent  advice  until  he 
knows  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Therefore 
please  fill  up  a  "Registration  •  Card,"  which 
will  be  a  sort  of  intensely  private  and  inti- 
mate autobiography.  You  will  state  your  "cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings,"  and  since  you 
are  a  woman  Heaven  alone  knows  what  you 
will  not  state.  And  that  confession  will  be 
filed  away  in  a  card  index,  and  in  twenty 
years'  time,  when  your  life  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  such  a  tragedy  as  it  does  now,  when 
your  husband  does  not  drink  any  more,  or 
when  you  have  discovered  that  he  never  did 
drink,  that  card  confession  will  be  still  in 
existence  somewhere,  and  you  may  expect 
to  hear  about  it  almost  any  day.  Then  you 
may  have  reason  to  regret  that  you  invited 
some  sly  rascal  to  peep  through  the  bedroom 
keyhole,  that  you  bared  the  secrets  of  your 
silly,  credulous,  suspicious  mind  to  an  utter 
stranger,  who  regarded  your  confession  card 
as  hard  cash  stowed  away  safely  at  com- 
pound  interest. 


If  you  or  I  felt  moved  of  the  spirit  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  Red  Cross  we  should 
step  round  to  the  office  of  that  doubtless 
worthy  institution,  lay  our  nickels  on  the 
counter,  and  step  out  again.  Now  why  can 
not  society  women  perform  their  benefac- 
tions in  the  same  way?  Why  must  there  be 
this  invariable  flourish  of  trumpets,  this  pa- 
rade of  feathers  and  furs  whenever  wealthy 
vulgarity  decides  to  part  with  some  infinitesi- 
mal portion  of  its  ill-gotten  gains. 

For  example,  here  is  an  announcement 
from  New  Jersey.  Society  women,  we  are 
told,  have  started  an  "endless  chain"  of 
bridge  games  at  $2  a  game  to  raise  money 
for  the  Red  Cross.  Each  player  pays  50  cents 
entrance  fee  and  binds  herself  to  conduct  an- 
other game  with  three  new  players,  who  also 
will  agree  to  conduct  new  games.  This  end- 
less game  is  expected,  we  are  told,  to  net  a 
large  sum.  The  benefit  to  wounded  soldiers 
will,  of  course,  be  large.  But  think  of  the 
pleasure  to  the  ladies,  who  will  be  able  to 
play  their  favorite  game  with  the  eminently 
comfortable  feeling  that  the  more  they  play 
the  more  they  will  be  serving  God   and  man. 


Publication  of  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  new 
novel,  "The  Honorable  Percival,"  has  been 
postponed  to  October  23.  It  is  the  story  of 
happenings  on  a  Pacific  liner,  where  a  cor- 
rect and  fastidious  young  Englishman  met  a 
wildcap  American  girl. 
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There 


San  Jose,  Ml  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

"By  the  Glad  Sea  Waves." 
Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel  in  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  40-mile  auto  scenic 
boulevard  skirting  ocean.  Bathing. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Golf  and  Tennis. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Hotels,  cottages  and  tents. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

Lake  Tahoe 

Attractive  Hotels  and  camps  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  Daily 
steamer  trips  around  lake.  Ex- 
cellent trout  fishing. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from   Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  Comfortable  Ho- 
tels and  auto-stages.  Trout  fishing. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf.     Tennis.     Horseback  riding. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe, 
San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles,   Fine  auto  roads. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building-      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  constable  in  a  small  town  received  by 
post  six  "Rogues'  Gallery"  photographs,  taken 
in  different  positions,  of  an  old  offender 
wanted  for  burglary  in  a  neighboring  city.  A 
fortnight  later  the  constable  sent  this 
message  to  the  city  chief  of  police:  ''I  have 
arrested  five  of  the  men,  and  am  going  after 
the  sixth  tonight." 


Jackson  and  Johnson  are  not  now  on  speak- 
ing terms.  It  all  arose  as  the  result  of  an 
argument  which  required  some  mental  calcula- 
tion, "I  tell  you,"  said  Jackson,  "that  you 
are  altogether  wrong  in  your  conclusions." 
"Pardon  me,  but  I  am  not,"  replied  Johnson. 
"Didn't  I  go  to  school,  stupid  ?"  almost  roared 
his  opponent.  "Yes,"  was  the  calm  reply, 
"and  you  came  back  stupid." 


The  kindly  dame  de  compagnie  attached  to 
a  young  ladies'  finishing  school  was  about  to 
take  two  of  her  flightiest  charges  to  see  the 
pictures  at  the  Paris  Salon.  "There  are  cer- 
tain pictures  in  this  collection,  mesdemoi- 
selles,  which  I  do  not  wish  you  to  behold,"  she 
j  observed,  halting  upon  the  threshold.  "But 
'how  shall  we  know  which  they  are,  madame  ?" 
giggled  one  of  the  twain.  "I  myself  will  point 
ihem    out   to   you,"   replied   the   worthy   guide. 


An  old  Scotch  couple  from  the  hills  decided 
,  to  visit  a  moving-picture  show  on  their  visit 
to  Glasgow,  due  largely  to  the  flaming  posters 
which  announced  "The  Battle  of  Water- 
loo." As  they  came  out  Donald's  dissatisfied 
expression  caused  his  wife  to  ask :  "Whit's 
wrang  noo  ?  Did  ye  no  like  'The  Battle 
o'  Waterloo'?"  "Waterloo!"  the  husband 
grumbled.  "D'ye  no'  ken  my  grandfeyther 
fought  at  Waterloo,  an'  I  didna  see  him  at  a' 
;in  ony  o'  they  pictures." 


The  soldiers  were  dining  and  orderlies  were 
hastening  back  and  forth  with  pails  of  steam- 
ing soup.  Wolseley  stopped  one  of  them  and 
ordered  him  to  remove  the  lid  of  his  pail. 
The    man    obeyed    promptly,    and    the    general 

said :      "Let   me    taste    it."      "But "    began 

I  the  orderly.  "Let  me  taste  it,  I  say, "  ex- 
claimed the  general  testily.  "Disgraceful !" 
he  exclaimed.  "It's  for  all  the  world  like 
dishwater."  "That's  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the 
orderly,   saluting  gravely. 


While  traveling  through  Alabama  a  young 
lesman  was  one  day  forced  to  dine  at  a 
ihouse.  Not  being  very  well  satisfied 
ith  his  meal  of  corn  bread  and  bacon,  he 
(asked  if  he  might  have  a  glass  of  milk.  "No," 
replied  his  host.  "Ah  don't  reckon  you'll  find 
no  milk  around  heah  sence  the  dog  died." 
"Since  the  dog  died !"  echoed  the  stranger. 
"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  "Why," 
replied  the  farmer,  "who  do  you-all  reckon's 
goin'  to  go  and  fetch  the  cow?" 


It  happened  at  the  state  convention  of  the 
Progressives  at  Syracuse.  A  quiet-spoken 
man  near  one  of  the  doors  arose  and  in- 
quired if  there  happened  to  be  a  Christian 
Scientist  among  the  assemblage.  In  answer 
jto  his  question  a  lady  left  her  seat  and 
wended  her  way  to  the  man.  "I  am  a  Chris- 
tian Science  teacher,"  she  said.  "What  can 
I  do  for  you?"  "If  you  do  not  mind  changing 
seats  with  me,  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much,"  hesitatingly  replied  the  man.  "This 
draught   is   not   very  good   for   my   cold." 


Sublime  satisfaction  in  one's  own  powers 
must  be  a  very  delightful  condition,  but  a 
celebrated    English    musician.    Dr.   Arne,    who 

'flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  once  very  wittily  turned  the  tables 

i  on  some  singers  of  this  type.  He  was  asked 
to  decide  on  the  respective  powers  of  two 
vocalists  whose  talents  existed  entirely  in 
their  own  imaginations.  After  hearing  them 
Dr.  Arne  said  to  one :  "You  are  the  worst 
singer  I  ever  heard  in  my  life."  Then  ex- 
claimed the  other:  "I  win."  "No,"  answered 
the  just  judge,  "you  can't  sing  at  all." 


!  In  announcing  that  a  certain  Connecticut 
town  intended  to  increase  its  water  supply  the 
local  weekly  contained  the  information  that  it 
,would  "build  a  watershed  covering  fifty  acres." 
j  One  of  the  town  officials,  a  building  con- 
tractor, who  naturally  favored  the  "shed,"  was 
severely  criticized  by  a  fellow-townsman 
thusly :  "  'Twill  be  a  tarnation  shame-  by 
I  heck,  ef  Ezekial  Eillin's  gits  the  job  of  puttin' 
n  shed  over  fifty  acres  of  water.  I'm  ag'in  it, 
tooth  an'  nail.  Zeke's  got  sufficient  outen  the 
;  town  already." 

The  simple  character  of  the  Russian  peas- 
ant, several  million  of  whom  are  reported  en- 
rolled for  the  war,  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  fate  of  the  Socialist.  The  Socialist 
arrived  in  a  village  to  convert  the  inhabitants 
to  his  belief.  He  thought  he  would  begin  by 
disproving  the  existence  of  God,  because  if  he 
iroved  that  there  was  no  God  it  would  natur- 


ally follow  that  there  should  be  no  emperor 
and  no  policeman.  So  he  took  the  holy  image 
and  said,  "There  is  no  God,  and  I  will  prove 
it  immediately.  I  will  spit  upon  this  image 
and  break  it  to  bits,  and  if  there  is  a  God  He 
will  send  fire  from  heaven  and  kill  me,  and 
if  there  is  no  God  nothing  will  happen  to  me 
at  all."  Then  he  took  the  image  and  spat 
upon  it,  and  broke  it  to  bits,  and  he  said  to 
the  peasants,  "You  see  God  has  not  killed 
me."  "No,"  said  the  peasants,  "God  has  not 
killed  you,  but  we  will."     And  they  did. 


One  day  the  five-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house  was  looking  through  a  picture  book 
when  she  suddenly  glanced  up  to  her  mother. 
"Mamma,"  said  she,  with  a  very  serious  ex- 
pression, "don't  men  ever  go  to  heaven  ?" 
"Why,  of  course,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
mother  in  a  surprised  voice.  "What  makes 
you  ask  ?"  "Because,"  responded  the  little 
girl,  turning  to  the  book  again,  "I  have  never 
seen  any  pictures  ol  angels  with  whiskers." 
"That's  easily  accounted  for,  darling,"  was 
the  smiling  rejoinder  of  mother.  "While  men 
do  go  to  heaven,  they  only  get  there  by  a  very 
close  shave." 


Carefully  Abelard  Wilks  scanned  the  fair 
countryside  for  a  suitable  spot.  After  much 
thought,  he  stuck  his  easel  up,  got  out  his 
paints  and  started.  Oblivious  to  his  sur- 
roundings, he  was  suddenly  startled  to  see  a 
red-faced,  perspiring  motorist  at  his  side. 
"Don't  put  another  stroke  to  it,"  urged  the 
newcomer.  "I'll  give  you  $5  for  it  as 
it  stands."  Something  in  Abelard  Wilks 
snapped.  "It — it  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he 
stammered,  "but  it's  not  quite  finished." 
"Don't  matter  one  jot,"  said  he  of  the  motor 
garb,  as  he  got  his  money  out.  "I  only  want 
the   canvas  to   mend   a   burst  tire." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Song  of  Europe. 
Sing   a    song   of    Europe, 

Highly    civilized. 
Four-and-twenty  nations 

Wholly  hypnotized. 
When   the  battles  open 

The  bullets   start  to  sing. 
Isn't  that   a  silly  way 

To   act    for   any   king? 

The   kings   are   in    the  background 

Issuing  commands. 
The  queens  arc  in  the  parlor 

Per    etiquette's    demands. 
The  bankers  in   the  counting-house 

Are    busy    multiplying. 
The  common  people  at  the  front 

Are  doing  all  the  dying.  — Life 


Painful. 
"I  can  not  sing  the  old  songs," 

She  warbled.     It  was  true; 
And   it  wasn't  a  bit  less  painful 
When  she  tried  to  sing  the  new 
— Musical  An 


Speaking  of  Names. 
She  was  built  of  bone  and  gristle. 

And  her  nose  was  sharp  and  thin. 
And  her  eyes  were  sharp  as  gimlets, 

And  she  had  a  scrappy  chin; 
With  her  tongue  she  tore  her  neighbors' 

Reputation    up,    and   she 
In  the  days  beyond  recalling 

Had  been  christened  Cha-ri-ty. 

— Houston   Post, 


Job. 

Job  had  his  troubles,  yes,  indeed; 

That's  what  he  was  created   for 
Eut  still  he  never  had  to  read 

All    day    about    the    foreign    war. 

Job's  luck,   it   certainly  was  bad; 

It  followed  him  where'er  he  went. 
But  at  its  worst  he  never  had 

To    read    a   comic   supplement. 

Job  had  to  fight  his  way  through   life, 
His  battle  tales  would  fill  a  book; 

But  still   'twas  imitation  strife — 
He  never  had  to  fire  the  cook. 

Job's  troubles  sought   him  everywhere; 

They  came  to  him  from  near  and  far 
But  still  he  had  no  need  back  there 

To  dodge  the  snorting  motor  car. 

Job's  woes  camped  right  upon  his  trail — 
His  lot  was  hard  as  any  man's; 

And  yet  he  never  went  to  jail 

For  throwing  glass  in   garbage  cans. 

— Milwa  u  kee    News. 


Tales  of  Three  Cities. 
There   was    a   young    man    in    N.    Y. 
Who  never  would   eat  with  a   FY. 

Said  he,  "All  my  life 

I  have  et  with   a  nife 
Roast  beef,   veal    and  mutton   and    PY, 

A    fisherman    from    Terre    Haute 
Once   bragged   of  a   fish    he  had  cautc; 

But    the    fisherman's    dauti  r 

Knew    more    than    she    auter 
And  cried,   "It  was  one  that  you  haute!" 

There  was  a  young   fellow  in    Butte 
Who  went  on   a  butteful   tutte. 

Next    morning    in    hed 

He  put   ice  on    his   head 
And    murmured:      "Ohwhydididutte!" 

— New   York  World. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  Ihe  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Doe  of  Montecito  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Marguerite 
Hue.  tu  Mr.  Elliot  Rogers  of  Santa  Barbara.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Rogers  and  the  late 
Robert    Cameron    Rogers. 

Mrs.  George  C  Hoardman  has  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  wedding  of  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Dora  Julta  Winn,  and  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth.  who 
will  be  married  at  four  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  24.  in  St.  Luke's  Church.  Mrs.  Millcn 
Griffith,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Constance  Mc- 
Laren, will  be  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Beaver  maid  of  honor.  The  chosen  bridesmaids 
are  the  Misses  Marian  Crocker,  Ethel  McAllister, 
Cora  Otis,  and  May  Boardman.  Mr.  Frank  Lang- 
stroth will  be  his  brother's  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  will  include  the  Messrs.  Lorraine  Lang- 
stroth. William  Jackson,  James  Langhorne,  and 
Dr.  Walter  Boardman.  Dr.  Langstroth  and  his 
bride  will  reside  with  Mrs.  Boardman  at  her  resi- 
dence on  California  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marjorie  Emmons  and 
Mr.  Albert  Coogan  took  place  Tuesday  evening 
at  nine  o'clock  at  the  home  in  Alameda  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wellington 
Emmons.  The  bridal  attendants  included  the 
Misses  Gladys  and  Gertrude  Emmons,  Marjorie 
and  Helen  Coogan,  Betty  Glover  Funston,  and  ' 
11a  Coombs.  Mr.  John  J.  Donovan  was  Mr. 
Coogan 's  best  man.  On  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coogan  will  reside 
in    Oakland. 

File  wedding  of  Miss  Edna  Fay  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Dill  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
home  on  Grove  Street  of  the  bride's  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay.  Miss 
Adele  Brune  and  Miss  Phyllis  Fay  were  the 
bride's  only  attendants.  Mr.  Xapier  Crosset  was 
Mr.  Dill's  best  man.  Mrs.  Dill  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fay  and  a  sister 
of  the  Messrs.  Charles,  Philip,  Stanley,  and  Paul 
Fay,  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden,  and  Miss  Mabel  Fay. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Dill  will  reside  in  this  city. 

Miss  Bonestell  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Allen,  who  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  similar  affair  Friday  afternoon  given  by- 
Miss  Helen  Johnson  at  her  home  on  California 
Street- 
Mrs.  Walter  Greer  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her 
home   on    Washington   Street. 

Miss  Alice  Warner  and  her  fiance,  Dr.  Hubert 
Law,  were  the  complimented  guests  at  an  informal 
tea  Tuesday  afternoon  given  by  Miss  Sue  Mer- 
riam. 

Miss  Ola  Willitts  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  who  left  Saturday 
for    New    York   to    continue    her   studies. 

Miss  Katherine  Redding  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home 
on  Filbert  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Otilla  Laine, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Clinton  La  Montagne 
has  recently  been  announced. 

Miss  Esther  Bentley  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  matinee  party  Wednesday  given  by  Miss 
Helen  Weaver,  who  later  entertained  her  guests 
at  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Dora  Winn  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jack-' 
son    Street. 

Mrs.  George  Tyson  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Francisca  Club  Wednesday,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  chaperoned  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  Tamalpais  Tavern  over  the 
week-end. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dinner  Sunday  evening  in  honor  of  her  house 
guest.    Baron   Heine   von    Schroeder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  II.  Taylor,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Klink  gave  an  in- 
formal bridge  and  supper  party  Tuesday  evening 
al    their   home  on    Fillmore   Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  grandniece.  Mrs. 
Waller  Remington  Quick  of  New  York,  who  is 
her  bouse  guest. 

Mi---    Elizabeth    Fee    gave    a    luncheon    Saturday 


at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  her 
house  guest.   Miss  Emily  Clayton   of  San   Diego. 

\h>s  Josephine  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  L-vening  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in 
honor   of    Miss    Alice   Warner. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kierstedt  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
Monday   at    her  home  in  Burlingamc. 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  given  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Baker  at  her  home  on  Spruce  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Later 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  entertained  their  guests  at 
the    theatre. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  children's 
party  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame.  The  affair  was  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  her  daughter,    Miss   Mary  Martin. 

The  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis  have  is- 
sued invitations  to  a  tea  Sunday,  October  IS,  at 
their  home  on  Broadway  complimentary  to  Miss 
Dora  Winn  and  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth,  who  will 
be    married    Saturday,    October    24. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  will  be  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday,  October  13,  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. The  guests  will  include  a  number  of  the 
season's    debutantes. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  will  entertain  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday,  October  13,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and 
Miss    Otilla    Laine. 

The  Misses  Lois  and  Rita  Brown  gave  an  infor- 
mal tea  Monday  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Nulsen. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  week-end  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  and  en- 
tertained  her  guests  at  a  picnic   Sunday. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wright  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Miss  Elaine  Hancock,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mrs.  Bentley  *s  son,  Mr.  Walter  Bentley, 
has    recently   been   announced. 

Miss  Hancock  was  the  complimented  guest  again 
Friday  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  William  Roth  gave 
a  tea  at  her  home  on  Green  Street. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Turtle  and  Mrs.  Francis  Lincoln 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  bridge-tea 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Fort  Scott.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson,  who  will  leaves 
shortly  for  the  Philippines  to  join  her  husband, 
Captain  Johnson,   Coast  Artillery,  U.   S.  A. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  complimented  guest  again 
Wednesday  evening,  when  General  Wisser,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Wisser  gave  a  dinner  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Miley. 

Mrs.  William  Bennett  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Chris  Burlingame,  TJ.  S.  A.,  enter- 
tained the  Fort  Scott  Bridge  Club  Thursday  even- 
ing at  his  home. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Friday  afternoon  at 
her   home  at  Fort   Scott. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Diego  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  aboard  the  ship, 
which   is  stationed  at  Mare  Island. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Upon  the  arrival  from  Europe  of  Mrs.  Clarence 
Grange  she  and  her  husband  will  take  possession 
of  their  country  home.  Stag's  Leap,  in  Napa 
County,  where  many  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  preparatory  to  their  occupancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  have  rented 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  will  depart 
within  the  next  two  weeks  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  are  at  present  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  have  closed  their 
home  in  Ross,  and  have  gone  East  for  an  in- 
definite    visit. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  has  gone  East  to  join  Mr. 
Beale  at  their  home,  Chevy  Chase,  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mrs.  Beale  was  accompanied  by  her 
sister.    Miss    Alice    Oge. 

M  r.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Miss  Leontine 
de  Sabla,  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  arrived 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  traveling 
during  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  who  have  been 
in    Holland,    sailed   Wednesday    for  home. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Fee,  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Dr.  Red- 
mond Payne,  and  Mrs.  Payne  have  been  spending 
the  past  week  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 

Mrs.  Starr  Keeler  has  returned  from  the  East, 
where  she  placed  her  son,  Master  Addison  Keeler, 
in     the     Westminster     School.      Master     Harrison 
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Dibblee,  who  went  East  at  the  same  time,  has 
resumed  his  studies  at  Groton. 

The  Misses  Ruth  Zeilc  and  Gertrude  Hopkins 
spent  the  week-end  with  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young 
at  her  country  home.  Meadowlands,  in  San  Ra- 
!  fael. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  and  Miss  Alice  Griffith  de- 
1  parted  Thursday  for  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hood  of  Philadelphia  are 
anticipating  a  visit  to  this  city  during  the  winter 
and  will  remain  for  the  early  months  of  the  ex- 
position. Mrs.  Hood,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
!  Helen  Sidney-Smith,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Philip 
I  Van  Home   Lansdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Weaver  have  returned  to 
town  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Weaver  have  decided  to 
remain  in  San  Rafael  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  have  returned 
from  San  Rafael  and  are  occupying  their  town 
house   on    Vallejo    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  after  a  three  months'  visit  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  has  purchased  a  bouse  in  the 
course  of  construction  on  Devisadero  and  Green 
Streets.  It  will  be  her  wedding  present  to  her 
daughter.  Miss  Otila  Laine,  who  is  to  be  married 
next  month   to   Mr.    Clinton  La  Montagne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Orrick  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Europe  and  are  visit- 
ing relatives  in  Oakland.  Mrs.  Orrick  was  for- 
merly   Miss    Mary    Downey. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  (formerly 
Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe)  returned  Monday  from 
Sobra  Vista,  the  country  home  in  Sonoma  County 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spveckels,  where  they 
have  been  spending  their  honeymoon.  Dr.  Allen 
and  his  bride  are  residing  on  Laguna  Street  near 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Dr.  Vara  Hulen  and  Mrs.  Hulen  are  estab- 
lished on  Broderick  Street  near  Green,  where  they 
have   recently   bought   a   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  have  again 
leased  the  Casey  house,  which  has  been  occupied 
during  the  past  six  months  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Martin. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  has  recently  been  visiting 
Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  on  the  Crocker  ranch  near 
Merced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ames  are  permanently 
settled  in  an  apartment  on  Taylor  Street.  Mrs. 
Ames  was  formerly  Miss  Maud  Murray  of  Pitts- 
I  burgh.    . 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  left  Saturday  for  the 
I  East  and  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter.  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  who  will  enter  Miss  Williams's 
'•  school,  which  on  account  of  the  war  will  be  con- 
ducted in  New  York  instead  of  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  Miss  Jennie 
1  Hooker  have  returned  from  an  automobile  trip  to 
|   Grass  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  Riley  were  at  last  ac- 
counts in  Brittany.  Mrs.  Riley,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Osgood 
Hooker  and   Mrs.   Charles   K.   Mcintosh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore  and  their  little 
daughter  are  in  Brittany,  as  are  also  the  Messrs. 
Harry   McAfee   and  Charles   Rollo    Peters,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn  and  their  children 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Saratoga  after  a 
few  days'  visit  with  Mrs.  Kuhn's  mother,  Mrs. 
George  Melville  Bowman. 

Mr.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury,  Miss  Olivia  Pills- 
bury,  and  Masters  Taylor  and  Evans  Pillsbury 
have  returned  from  Boston  and  are  established  in 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mrs.  Pillsbury  will 
return  the  end  of  this  month  with  her  infant 
daughter,  who  was  born  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  and  their 
children  will  come  to  town  to  spend  the  winter 
season  in  the  Kittle  house  on  Steiner  Street  and 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  moved  last  week  to  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  where  she  will  remain  until  she 
leaves  for  San  Diego.  Mrs.  Baker  is  planning  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Southern  California,  having 
rented  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  to  Mr.  and 
I  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn.  The  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Wakefield  Baker  are  established  at  Miss 
Dickens's  residence  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  their  little 
daughter.  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  are  established  for  the  winter 
at    the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  Tallant  is  rapidly  recovering  fron. 
a  recent  illness  and  will  return  next  week  to  her 
home  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  have  rented  a 
home  on  Scott  and  Filbert  Streets,  where  they 
will    reside  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Sr„  left  last  week  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  spend  a  few  weeks,  ex- 
pecting to  return  to  this  city  to  remain  over  the 
holidays. 

Miss    Ruth    Richards   has   returned    to   her   home 

in    San    Diego   after  a    few  weeks*   visit   with    Miss 

Dorothy    Baker.      Miss    Richards   was   accompanied 

by     Miss    Baker,    who    will    be    her    guest    for    a 

;  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vere  Saunders,  who  have 
I  been  spending  the  summer  in  Ross,  have  taken 
!  apartments  on    Washington    Street    for   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  Lowenberg  have  returned  from 
a    visit    to    Byron    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Toy  have  closed  their 
summer  home  at  San  Geronimo,  and  will  spend 
the   winter  at   Cloyne  Court,   Berkeley. 

Miss  Virginia  Pierce  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Europe,  and  will  spend  the  early  winter 
months  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Lieutenant  Charles  K.  Nulsen,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  During  his  absence  Mrs.  Nulsen  (for- 
merly Miss  Marian  Long)  will  remain  with  her 
cousin,    Mrs.    Frederick    Palmer. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray.  I*.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  have  moved  from  Fort  Scott  to  Fort 
Mason.  Lieutenant  Murray  has  been  appointed 
aide  to  his  father.  Genera!  Arthur  Murray,  U. 
S.    A. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Newton  Freeman,  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander  Freeman,   U.    S.    N.,   the  execu- 


tive officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota,  arrived 
from  Coronado  Thursday  and  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel    Cecil. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Jones.  LT.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  has  reported  for  duty 
at    Fort    Winfield    Scott. 

Lieutenant  Jack  Pratt,  I*.  S.  A.,  a  brother  of 
Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt  and  a  son  of  General 
Pratt,  arrived  recently  at  Fort  Miley  from  the 
Philippines. 

Lieutenant  Lester  Baker  arrived  recently  from 
Southern  California  and  has  resumed  his  duties 
at  Fort  Miley.  Lieutenant  Baker  was  General 
Wisser's  aide  on   the  annual   tour  of  inspection. 

Lieutenant  A.  M.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  en  route 
to  Fort  Logan,  and  Captain  Herbert  J.  Brees,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Scott,  Medical 
Corps,  en  route  to  the  Philippines,  arrived  Wednes- 
day. 

Major  Beecher  B.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ray 
arrived  recently  from  Chicago  and  are  en  route 
to  the  Philippines.  They  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Robert  L.  Irvine,  TJ.  S.  N„  and 
Mrs.  Irvine  (formerly  Miss  Janet  Klink)  are 
expected  to  arrive  shortly,  as  Lieutenant  Irvine 
has  been  assigned  to  the  LT.  S.  S.  Oregon. 

Chaplain  J.  D.  McNair.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Nair    are   guests   at    the   Hotel    Stewart. 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray  has  returned  to 
Fort  Mason  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  South- 
eastern   Alaska. 

Lieutenant  Junius  Pierce,  I".  S.  A.,  has  been 
relieved  from  recruiting  service  and  will  take  up 
his   new   duties   at   Fort   Scott. 


Miss  Alexander's  Recitals. 
Among  affairs  scheduled  for  the  winter  is 
the  series  of  recitals  that  will  be  given  at 
the  Elder  Art  Gallery  by  Miss  Clara  Alexan- 
der. Miss  Alexander's  unique  impersonations 
of  the  Southern  darkey  are  well  known  in 
San  Francisco,  where  she  was  heard  two 
years  ago.  Her  programmes  for  the  present 
series  include,  in  addition  to  these  charac- 
terizations, selections  from  the  modern 
dramatists  and  humorists,  especially  those 
whose  works  are  little  known  here. 


Al- 

i 


Many  who  recall  with  delight  the  little 
magazine  that  introduced  to  American  readers 
Eugene  Field's  "Tribune  Primer,"  Oscar 
Wilde's  "Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,"  and  Gor- 
don Craig's  wood  cuts,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
.that  the  Cornhill  Booklet  is  to  resume  publi- 
cation. It  was  originated  in  1900  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred Bartlett  and  ran  until  1905,  when 
came  to  be  classed  along  with  the  Chap  Bo> 
the  Lark,  and  the  Knight  Errant,  as  one 
those  little  periodicals  that  were  too  good  to 
survive  American  strenuosity.  The  issue  for 
October  contains  a  surprise  in  the  form  of 
unpublished  fragments  of  Oscar  Wilde's  ''De 
Profundis,"  interesting  not  only  as  literature, 
but  as  a  revelation  of  Wilde's  life  and 
thoughts.  A  delightful  uncollected  poem  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  a  poem  by  Percy  MacKaye, 
satirical  comment  on  contemporaries  by  Ar- 
'  thur  Spencer  Morley,  a  fourth  dimensional 
fiction,  by  Glenn  Palmer,  and  copious  notes 
I  make  up  the  rest  of  the  letterpress.  Not  the 
|  least  interesting  feature  is  a  double  page  cop- 
!  perplate  reproduction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dwiggins's 
drawing,  "The  Last  War."  For  the  future 
I  numbers  the  publisher  announces  uncollected 
j  writings  from  the  pens  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  John 
Synge,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Arthur  Upson, 
Arthur  Simons,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  and 
others. 


To  Lease — For  winter  months  or  longer, 
attractive  furnished  flat,  7  rooms,  furnace, 
small  porch,  unusual  wardrobe  space,  continu- 
ous hot  water,  bay  view,  convenient  locality. 
Telephone    Fillmore    304L 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  tboronghb  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PAKK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Fourteen  men.  women,  and  children  were 
hurt  on  Tuesday,  when  a  Hayes  Street  elec- 
tric car  escaped  from  the  control  of  Motor- 
man  P.  Caddington  at  the  top  of  the  Masonic 
Avenue  hill,  between  Frederick  and  Waller 
Streets,  raced  helplessly  down  the  grade  two 
and  a  half  blocks  to  Page  Street,  and  there 
leaped  the  tracks  at  the  curve,  and,  running 
100  feet  further,  crashed  into  the  residence 
of  Michael  Glaser  at   14S2   Page  Street. 


Joseph  Fischler,  former  confidential  secre- 
tary of  the  Samuels  Jewelry  Company,  who 
was  convicted  last  week  of  second  degree 
burglary,  has  been  sentenced  to  five  years  in 
prison,  the  maximum  sentence,  by  Superior 
Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne.  Fischler  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  $35,000  worth  of  diamonds 
from   Samuels's  jewelry   store. 


James  Woods,  the  newly  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  police  commission,  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  on   Monday  night. 


John  P.  Coghlan,  attorney  for  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  receiver  for  the  Northern  Electric 
Railway  Company  by  United  States  Judge 
Maurice  T.  Dooling.  His  bonds  were  fixed 
at  $100,000.  The  debts  of  the  Northern  Elec- 
tric, which  the  company  declares  it  is  unable 
to  meet,  aggregate  $1,100,000. 


The  Municipal  Railway  bond  fund  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  construction  of  the  new 
lines  for  which  it  was  voted,  according  to  a 
report  by  Leonard  Leavy,  bookkeeper  of  the 
board  of  public  works.  The  deficit  is  at- 
tributed to  the  extra  cost  of  the  cable  system 
for  the  Church  Street  hill,  which  the  super- 
visors lately  ordered. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Father  Caraher  took 
place  on  Wednesday.  He  died  last  Sunday. 
Father  Caraher  presided  over  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  for  many  years.  Resolutions  of 
respect  to  his  memory  were  voted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors. 


The  supervisors'  committee  on  streets  has 
decided  to  amend  the  regulations  for  auto- 
mobiles that  stand  for  hire  at  Union  Square, 
so  that  not  more  than  thirty-five  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  the  north  side  of  Geary  and  west 
side  of  Stockton  Streets  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  

Work  has  been  started  on  the  intra- 
mural steam  railway,  which  will  constitute 
the  main  interior  transportation  system  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  The 
line  will  skirt  the  Exposition  water-front,  or 
"Marina,"      beginning      at      the      Avenue      of 


Progress,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  main 
palace  arena,  and  will  continue  to  a  point 
just  west  of  the  Fori  Point  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion. Including  a  branch  skirting  the  eastern 
end  of  the  race-course,  it  will  be  two  and 
one-half  miles  long.  As  it  will  be  double- 
tracked,   five   miles  of  steel  rails  will  be  laid. 


John  Cashin,  a  California  pioneer  of  1849 
and  formerly  a  prominent  business  man  of 
this  city,  was  buried  on  Friday  of  last  week 
from  St.  Dominic's  Church.  Born  in  1827, 
Cashin  came  to  California  during  the  gold 
rush,  engaging  in  mining,  then  in  the  cattle 
business,  and  later  in  the  ice  business  in  San 
Francisco.  

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jones  has  been  appointed 
fire  commissioner  by  Mayor  Rolph  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  resignation  of 
H.   U.   Brandenstein. 


The  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  has  been  practically 
assured  by  the  bid  of  $3,475,300  received  from 
Hans  Pederson  of  the  firm  of  Erickson  & 
Pederson  of  Seattle  by  the  board  of  works, 
accompanied  by  a  certified  check  of  $350,000 
to  show  good  faith.  The  bid  is  within  $41,765 
of  the  estimate  of  City  Engineer  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  a  recommendation  will  be  made 
by  him,  it  is  said,  to  accept  the  bid  and  the 
big   undertaking   allowed   to    move   forward. 


Opening  of  Loring  Club  Season. 

The  programme  announced  by  the  Loring 
Club  for  its  concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  13,  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  will 
be  of  especial  interest.  Jean  Sibelius's  setting 
for  chorus  of  men's  voices  with  accompani- 
ment of  strings  of  the  beautiful  words  begin- 
ning, "What  is  this  that  breaks  my  singing," 
from  the  "Kalevala,"  will  be  a  notable  fea- 
ture of  this  concert.  In  the  same  programme 
will  be  Arthur  Foote's  setting  of  Long- 
fellow's "The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  for 
chorus  of  men's  voices  and  baritone  solo. 
American  music  will  be  further  represented 
by  George  W.  Chadwick's  setting  of  St.  Greg- 
ory's hymn,  "Lo,  Now  Night's  Shadows,"  for 
chorus  of  men's  voices  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  piano,  and  a  "Chorus  of  Homage," 
by  William  Gericke  ;  William  Gerstley's  set- 
ting of  "The  Poet's  Lot,"  while  San  Fran- 
cisco music  is  represented  by  H.  J.  Stewart's 
hunting  song,  "Rise,  Sleep  No  More,"  for 
chorus  of  men's  voices.  Mendelssohn's 
motett,  "Periti  Autem"  (The  Righteous  Liv- 
ing Forever),  and  Billeter's  "At  Sunset,"  will 
also  be  heard,  the  tenor  solo  in  the  latter 
being   sung  by   Easton   Kent. 

John  Francis  Jones  will  sing  the  impres- 
sive baritone  solo  in  Foote's  "The  Farewell 
of  Hiawatha,"  and  will  also  be  heard  in  a 
group  of  songs,  while  the  principal  violin, 
Gino  Severi,  and  Frederick  Maurer  will  play 
one   of  Grieg's   sonatas   for  violin   and  piano. 


Red  Crown 

ttu%ad<rUtte^ Qualify 
a^a4^cUMiU 


Watch  for  Iho 
Red  G*own  sign 


The  War  Has  Enabled 

the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company 

To  Reduce  Cocoa  Prices 

Sounds  pleasant,  after  listening  to  so  many 
tales  of  advanced  prices,  but  the  reason  is  — 

Because  Europe,  the  great  market  for  the 
cocoa  bean,  is  now  practically  out  of  the 
market. 

And  this  means  a  great  surplus  of  the  raw 
product,  which  the  growers  are  glad  to  sell  at 
lower  prices. 

This  enables  the  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.  to  buy 
for  less  and  sell  for  less,  giving  the  cocoa  con- 
sumer the  full  benefit  of  the  lessened  prices. 

You  can  now  purchase  the  famous 
Ghirardelli  Imperial  Cocoa  for  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  kind. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Cansultiae  Eneineer  for  J.  E.  Krafft  &  Sons,  Architects 


Wallace  A.  Sabin  will  direct  the  concert, 
which  promises  to  be  an  auspicious  opening 
of  the  thirty-eighth  season  of  the  Loring  Club. 


The  river-banks  in  Sarawak,  India,  are 
lined  with  nipa  palms  and  mangroves.  At 
low  tide  one  can  see  the  mangroves  standing 
on  trestles  of  black  woody  roots,  looking  like 
snakes  writhing  in  the  mud.  Upon  these 
pedestals  crowns  of  bright  green  leaves,  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height,  form  aquatic  forests 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  all  along  the  coast. 
Each  branch  is  weighed  down  by  fruit,  which, 
when  ripe,  drops  into  the  mud  and  starts  a 
new  tree.  The  nipa  palm  has  matted  roots, 
which  easily  retain  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
carried  down  by  the  unceasing  current  of  the 
waters,  and  it  has  an  angular  fruit  which, 
like  that  of  the  mangrove,  sinks  into  the  mud, 
germinates,  and  forms  forests  on  its  own  ac- 
count (says  the  Wide  World  Magazine).  The 
incessant  action  of  these  encroaching  trees 
adds  continually  to  the  land.  Indeed,  there 
are  certain  aged  natives  who  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  part  of  the  coast  near  Sink,  al- 
though exposed  to  the  constant  surf  of  the 
northeast  monsoon,  has  encroached  on  the 
sea  for  two  miles  or  more  during  their  life- 
time. When  the  land  reclaimed  by  the  man- 
groves and  nipa  palms  becomes  drier,  the 
trees  die  and  give  place  to  other  tropical 
\egetation. 


Ordinary  offenders  in  Portugal  have  a 
pretty  easy  time  of  it.  The  windows  of  the 
lowest  tiers  of  cells  are  often  quite  close 
to  the  ground,  and  they  are  frequently  sit- 
uated near  some  public  highway.  Prisoners 
are  permited  to  ask  alms  of  passers-by.  and 
tourists  may  often  be  seen  in  the  act  of 
giving  a  man  a  coin,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  soldier  on  guard.  Where  the  windows  of 
the  cells  are  high  above  the  ground  the  oc- 
cupants let  down  bags  or  small  tins  by  means 
of  long  pieces  of  string  or  cord,  and  there  is 
one  prison  in  Oporto,  close  to  z  church, 
where  such  a  receptacle  is  continually  dan- 
gling before  the  eyes  of  folks  going  to  and 
from    the    church. 


Mile.  Anna  Pavlowa  has  opened  her  fall 
season  and  is  now  touring  the  provinces  of 
the  British  Isles.  In  February  she  will  open 
a  ten-weeks  season  at  the  Century  Opera 
House,  New  York,  playing  alternately  with 
Dippel's  Opera  Comique.  Following  the  Cen- 
tury Opera  House  season,  Pavlowa  will  again 
go  on  tour,  eventually  reaching  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  San  Francisco  she  will  appear  for 
several  weeks  during  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  and  following  this  she 
and  her  entire  organization  of  nearly  one 
hundred  artists  and  musicians  will  sail  for 
Australia  for  a  tour  of  the  world. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During: 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank  Bldg. 


Romeike's   Press   Clipping   Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe- 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York   City. 
Branches:   London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 

The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November    first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Ma 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


HONOLULU 

$110.  Fir=t  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco  I.  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  Qu.OOO  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LLNE 
sail  to  Hawaii  October  13.  27,  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  ir>  days  from 
San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300 
round  trip  first  class.  $200  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Mam Wednesday,  Oct.  21.  1914 

(Omits  voyage  between  Nagasaki   and 
Hongkong) 
S.  S.  Shinvo  Maru   (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Oct.  31,1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Erannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo) ,  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Can  you  tell  me  which  class  of  people 
lives  the  lonyest  ?"  "Why,  centenarians,  I 
believe." — Dallas  News. 

St.  Peter — What  was  your  occupation  on 
earth?  Spirit — Robber.  St.  Peter — Ice,  coal, 
or  gas? — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Say,  Isaac!  Ye're  payin'  already  too  high 
wages.  I  seen  von  of  our  employees  goin'  in 
a  savings  bank  yesterday." — Life, 

Funeral  Director — Are  you  one  of  the 
mourners?  Stranger — Yes  !  I'm  a  reporter, 
and  got  this  instead  of  a  baseball  game. — 
Puck. 

Rcgy  Va%\  Velvet — Isn't  this  war  distress- 
ing? Mrs.  Wayupper — Oh,  I  don't  know — 
the  European  season  was  about  over,  anyway. 
— Puck. 

''Did  the  play  have  a  happy  ending?"  "You 
bet  it  did.  Some  one  in  the  gallery  hit  the 
villain  square  in  the  face  with  a  tomato." — 
Houston  Post. 

Sentimental  Lady — Gentle  shepherd,  where 
is  your  pipe?  Shepherd  (sheepishly) — In  the 
shanty,  mann.  I'm  out  of  baccy. — Lippin- 
cott's   Magazine. 

Civilian — Did  you  get  the  shilling  all  right? 
Recruit  I  cheerfully ) — Yes.  Civilian — Well, 
let's  go  and  'ave  a  drink.  Don't  let's  be  down- 
hearted.— Punch. 

"Is  old  Doxey  as  stingy  as  they  say  he  is?" 
"Yes.  He  won't  even  buy  a  calendar  for 
fear  he  may  not  live  .the  year  out  to  use  it  up." 
—New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  J — Do  you  "walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight."  as  the  New  Testament  says?  Mrs.  K 
(haughtily ) — I  never  walk;  we  have  four 
motor-cars. — Town   Topics. 

"Do  yer  love  me,  'Erb  ?"  "Love  yer,  'Liza, 
I  should  jest  think  I  does.  Why.  if  yer  ever 
gives  me  up  I'll  murder  yer !  I  can't  say 
more'n   that,   can   I?" — Punch. 

"How  was  your  big  aria  received?"  asked 
one  oratorio  star  of  another.  "When  I  sat 
down  they  said  it  was  the  best  thing  I  ever 
did,"  was  her  reply. — Canadian   Courier. 

Hokus — I  never  knew  such  a  wet  blanket 
as  Flubdub.  Pokus— That's  right.  If  thai 
fellow  should  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire  he  would  put  the  fire  out. — Town 
Topics. 

"More  tough  luck,"  whispered  his  wife. 
"Well,  what  now?"  he  muttered.  "You  know 
Miss  Green  never  sings  without  her  music?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  she's  brought  her  music." — 
Musical  America. 

"I  understand  you  began  your  life  as  a 
newsboy,"  observed  the  friend  admiringly. 
"Xo,"  replied  the  millionaire.  "Some  one  has 
been  fooling  you.  I  began  life  as  an  infant." 
- — New  York  Times. 

Lady — Yes,  they  are  very  nice  gooseberries, 
hut  aren't  they  dirty!  Street  Vendor — Dirty! 
Fink  I  can  wash  'em  and  part  their  'air  dahn 
the  centre  for  tuppence  a  pound  in  these  'ere 
war  times? — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  Groom — Well,  Bill,  you  won't  see  the 
guv'nor's  horse  any  more;  they've  taken  him 
for  the  army.  The  Gardener — Oh  !  I  sup- 
pose now  he's  going  to  be  what  the  Frenchies 
call    a   "horse   de   combat." — London    Opinion. 

"Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  lunch 
business?"  asked  the  chef  of  the  man  who 
applied  for  work.  "Why,  I  should  say  so," 
replied  the  energetic  youth.  "I've  been  lunch- 
ing for  almost  twenty  years." — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 

Geordie — Aa's  sprained  ma  ankle.  Bill. 
Can  ye  tell  us  th'  way  tiv  th*  informary  ? 
Bill — Yis.  Just  gan  inti'  th'  middle  ov  th' 
road  an"  shoot  'Three  cheors  for  th'  Kaiser. 
Geordie — Haad  away,  man,  that's  th*  way  t* 
th'  sumitory,  not  th'  informary. — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

"Does  my  practicing  make  you  nervous?" 
asked  the  man  who  is  learning  to  play  the 
bugle  for  the  Territorials.  "It  did  when  I 
first  heard  the  neighbors  discussing  it,"  replied 
the  sympathetic  person.  "But  now  I'm  getting 
so  1  don't  c;irij  what  happens  lo  you." — Lon- 
don  ( )pinion. 

"Just  throw  me  a  half-dozen  of  those  largest 
fish,"  said  Simpkins  to  the  fish  dealer. 
"Throw  them  to  you  ?"  said  the  dealer. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  other  ;  "you  see,  I've  been 
out  fishing  and  !  haven't  had  one  catch,  so 
if  you  throw  them  I  can  truthfully  tell  the 
wife  I  cnuylit  them.  I  may  he  a  poor  angler, 
bui   I'm  no  liar." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Arc  you  going  to  ihe  Wallerby  reception 
"Xo.  The  Twobbles  will  be  there, 
so  I  declined  my  invitation."  "Why  do  you 
object  to  the  presence  of  the  Twobbles?"  "I 
don'l  object  to  their  presence  particularly,  but 
I  have  already  heard  them  tell  the  story  of 
lliL-ir  escape  from  iierlin  ten  or  twelve  times, 
and  I  don't  feel  equal  to  another  recital."— 
Taller. 


These  Keys 
Are  Protection 

Against  robbery  and  fire.  They  guard  your  val- 
uable documents,  jewelry,  etc.,  in  the  safe  de- 
posit box,  and  guard  them  perfectly.  You  can 
have  no  other  protection  which  safeguards  you 
like  this. 

And  best  of  all,  you  can  get  a  box  at  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults  for  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


NOTICE  TO  TAXPAYERS 

Are  you  for  a  $3.81  rate?  $2.24  is  your  present  rate;  $3.81 
may  be  your  rate  if  the  proposed  "Home  Rule  in  Taxation  Amendment" 
is  passed. 

This  amendment  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  SIXGLE  TAX,  and 
is  backed  financially  by  Eastern  single  taxers. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  the  single  tax  system ;  several  of  our 
neighboring  States  have  rejected  it  at  the  polls.  Do  we  want  to  ex- 
periment in  California  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eastern  single  taxers? 

The  proposed  measure  gives  the  right  to  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
exempt  from  taxation  all  propertv  except  land  and  franchises.  SUCH 
A  MEASURE  CAX  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATIOX  $221,822,375 
WORTH  OF  PROPERTY  IX  SAX  FRAXCISCO  ALOXE. 

This  would  put  the  whole  tax  burden  on  landowners,  including 
those  who  have  been  struggling  since  the  fire  to  improve  their  property. 

The  small  owner  will  suffer  most  because  it  releases  from  taxation 
all  the  costly  improvements. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  looks  upon  Amendment  No.  7  as  a  most 
pernicious  measure,  and  calculated  to  destroy  investments  in  San  Fran- 
cisco real  estate.  It  is  to  your  interest  not  only  to  vote  against  Amend- 
ment Xo.  7,  but  to  work  against  it. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

530  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


CHICAGO 

and  EAST 

Three  Daily  Limited  Trains 
from  San  Francisco 

VIA 

OGDEN  ROUTE 

Through  the  Gorge  of  the  American   River,  across 
the  Sierra-Nevadas  and  Great  Salt  Lake 

"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

EXTRA  FARE  $10 
3Lv.  Ferry  Station  4:00  p.  m. 

"PACIFIC  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  1 0:20  a.  m. 

"SAN  FRANCISCO  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  2:00  p.  m. 

ROCK  BALLAST  HEAVY  STEEL  RAILS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915- FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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It  Is  Up  to  the  Public. 
The  demand  for  the  union  label  on  all  municipal 
printing  is  in  effect  a  demand  that  monopoly  of  mu- 
nicipal printing  be  given  to  a  particular  group  of  citi- 
zens who  have  associated  themselves  into  a  union,  as 
against  other  citizens  who  have  chosen  to  remain 
unorganized  and  individually  independent.  It  is  a 
demand  for  which  no  adequate  or  worthy  reason 
may  be  put  forth.  It  has  no  support  of  any  kind 
excepting  in  a  threat,  made  or  implied,  of  political 
reprisal.  It  is  addressed  to  the  supervisors  in  the 
belief  that  in  complaisance  or  cowardice  they  may 
yield  to  the  mailed  fist  of  unionism.  If  this  de- 
mand shall  be  acceded  to  then  we  may  expect  like  de- 
mands all  along  the  line.  If  monopoly  of  municipal 
printing  be  given  to  unionism,  then  monopoly  of  every 
kinds  of  labor,  or  the  products  of  labor,  will  be  given 
to  the  varied  union  organizations.  It  will,  so  far  as 
the  municipality  is  concerned,  put  out  of  business, 
drive  out  of  San  Francisco,  workmen  who  do  not 
choose  to  abandon  the  privileges  of  independent  life. 
It  will  in  effect  make  unionism  the  ruling  power  in  San 
Francisco.     It  will  subordinate  the  elected  official  au- 


thorities of  the  city  to  the  authorities  of  an  irresponsible 
private  association. 

Men  and  brethren,  are  we  ready  thus  to  abdi- 
cate the  powers  of  government  and  give  them  into 
the  hands  of  an  organization  notoriously  grasping, 
remorseless,  revengeful,  and,  in  instances  under  im- 
mediate observation,  criminal  in  their  purposes  and 
policies  ?  Have  we  reached  a  point  where  we  must 
through  our  elected  officials  yield  to  a  system  of 
brigandage  the  real  powers  of  government?  Are  we 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  policy  as  to  say  to 
every  workman  who  does  not  affiliate  himself  with  a 
union,  accept  its  dictation,  and  pay  tribute  to  its  treas- 
ury that  he  may  not  have  leave  to  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? These  questions  are  directly  put  to  the  super- 
visors of  San  Francisco.  Indirectly  they  are  put  to 
every  citizen.  Public  sentiment  will  determine  the 
issue.  If  the  general  body  of  our  citizenship  is  indif- 
ferent or  afraid,  if  it  shall  prefer  peace  at  any  price  to 
justice  at  the  cost  of  courage  and  vigilance,  then  the 
supervisors  will  take  the  cue  and  do  what  the  unions 
demand  of  them.     Again  we  say  it  is  up  to  the  public. 

Mayor  Rolph,  of  course,  favors  the  demands  of  the 
unionists.  So  does  every  other  calculating  and  trim- 
ming coward  in  the  political  game.  But  no  one  of 
them  all  can  give  one  argument  in  justification  for  it. 
No  one  of  them  can  deny  that  the  giving  of  monopoly 
of  the  municipal  printing  to  union  labor  will  be  an  act 
of  rank  and  unworthy  discrimination  against  inde- 
pendent labor.  | 

Democracy  and  Peace. 

The  academic  mind  has  this  curious  characteristic, 
it  may  be  driven  from  one  point  of  assumption  after 
another,  from  one  profound  faith  after  another, 
yet  inevitably  it  rises  undaunted  by  collapse  of  its 
plans,  provided  with  something  new  and  guaranteed 
better,  as  boldly  cocksure  as  before.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Dr.  Jordan,  who  for  half  a  dozen  years 
or  more  has  been  sustaining  a  world  crusade  based 
upon  the  ideal  of  universal  peace.  He  has  held 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  means  by  which  war  and 
its  evils  might  be  banished  from  the  earth.  These 
ideas  have  dominated  the  policies  of  the  peace  move- 
ment, have  defined  the  objectives  of  its  unwearied 
efforts.  Now  Dr.  Jordan  discovers  that  all  along  he 
has  been  wrong.  With  characteristic  candor — for  there 
is  no  man  living  more  intellectually  honest  than  Dr. 
Jordan — he  confesses  the  fact.  "All,"  says  Dr.  Jordan, 
"have  utterly  failed."  There  is  pathos  as  well  as  hon- 
esty in  the  declaration. 

But  true  to  the  instinct  of  the  academic  mind,  un- 
daunted by  adverse  demonstration,  as  assured  as  before, 
Dr.  Jordan  has  a  fresh  formula.  His  newest  cure  for 
war  is  Democracy.  "Only  in  putting  political  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,"  he  now  believes,  "is  there 
any  hope  for  the  future."  To  this  he  adds  prophetically, 
"Only  absolute  despotism  or  real  democracy  can  be  the 
outcome  of  the  present  conflict." 

While  entirely  sympathetic  with  Dr.  Jordan's  general 
motive,  we  must  nevertheless  dissent  from  his  new- 
theory,  that  there  is  hope  for  peace  in  democracy. 
Democracy  has  had  many  days  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  has  ruled  many  nations  of  different  condi- 
tions, of  widely  differing  traditions,  and  of  varied  tem- 
peraments. Yet  never  has  democracy  enforced  peace. 
The  truth  is  that  democracy  is  quite  as  prone  to 
war  as  is  despotism.  Democracy  is  even  more  disposed 
to  war  than  despotism,  since  in  multiplicity  of  counsels 
and  in  conflicts  for  leadership  there  is  certain  to  develop 
differences  of  judgment  and  clashes  of  ambitions.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  is  the  spirit  of  the  mob.  It  mag- 
nifies grievances,  adds  fury  to  passion,  and  proceeds 
under  the  inspiration  of  reckless  emotionalism.  Delibe- 
ration, calculated  judgment,  restraint — these  are  names 
unnamed  in  the  lexicon  of  democracy. 


We  need  not  range  over  the  antique  records  of  hu- 
man history  to  find  demonstrations  of  the  principle. 
Dr.  Jordan  knows  quite  as  well — probably  better — than 
the  Argonaut  that  democracy,  whatever  its  achieve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  lands  and  times  it  has 
ruled,  has  not  made  for  peace,  that  its  propensity  for 
war  has  been  pronounced  and  persistent. 

We  venture  the  prophecy  that  peace  will  ultimately 
become  the  rule  of  the  world.  But  the  reign  of  peace 
will  not  be  materially  promoted  by  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  government.  There  will  be  peace  when  all  men 
hate  war,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  there 
will  be  peace  when  the  sentiments  and  standards  of 
human  life  shall  have  advanced  further  in  the  direction 
of  the  nobler  ideals.  Movements  and  crusades  will  not 
help  much,  excepting  as  they  intrude  and  hold  before 
the  world  the  ideals  of  a  higher  civilization.  It  will 
be  with  peace  as  it  has  been  with  temperance.  A  gen- 
eration ago  the  ideals  of  temperance  were  persistently 
preached  in  this  country  from  a  thousand  platforms. 
Vast  associations  were  promoted  upon  the  basis  of 
pledges  of  abstinence.  But  temperance  came  not 
as  a  consequence  of  these  agitations  and  promises. 
They  may  have  contributed  to  it  in  holding  up  the 
ideals  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  But  practical  re- 
form came,  not  as  a  consequence  of  sentimental  and 
moral  appeals,  but  under  the  necessities  of  advancing 
life.  Today  temperance  is  the  fashion  even  as  was  in- 
dulgence in  times  past.  The  steam  engine,  the  loco- 
motive, the  electric  motor,  the  printing  machine — these 
were  the  instrumentalities  which  enforced  temperance, 
since  sobriety  was  necessary  to  their  operation. 

Dr.  Jordan's  suggestion  that  "absolute  despotism"  or 
"real  democracy"  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
conflict  raises  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation.  It 
is  quite  possible  in  the  progressive  course  of  events  that 
both  alternatives  may  come  true.  War  stimulates  the 
passions  of  men.  At  the  same  time  it  brings  into  leader- 
ships men  of  exceptional  force  and  power.  The  com- 
monest immediate  effect  of  war  is  to  strengthen  gov- 
ernment. Men  and  nations  under  the  stimulus  of  tense 
passion  turn  instinctively  to  men  of  action  rather  than 
to  men  of  the  idealistic  and  speculative  type.  It  is  the 
Caesars,  the  Napoleons,  the  Bismarcks,  not  the  Ciceros, 
the  Renans,  and  the  Haeckels,  who  personify  the  moods 
and  lead  the  activities  of  triumphant  peoples.  Yet  as  an 
ultimate  and  delayed  effect  there  may  come  resort  to 
calm  and  philosophic  counsels.  We  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  present  conflict 
will  be  the  exaltation  in  the  sphere  of  national  leader- 
ship of  whoever  may  have  guided  successfully  or  with 
high  popular  approval  the  operations  or  the  spirit  of 
war.  Fifty  years  from  now,  after  the  passions  of  con- 
flict have  subsided,  when  resentment  and  emotion  have 
lost  their  momentum,  men  may  turn  to  calmer  and  more 
elevated  counsels. 

Our  own  country  in  recent  times  supplies  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  tendencies.  Who  ruled  the  United  States 
after  our  Civil  War?  It  was  the  rough  riders  in 
war  and  politics — the  Bills,  the  Bobs,  the  Thads, 
and  the  Jims.  Only  just  now  have  we  turned 
away  from  the  leadership  of  driving  force  to  the 
leadership  of  elevated  culture.  In  1868  we  chose  for 
President  of  the  republic  a  successful  and  supreme 
leader  of  the  Civil  War.  Not  until  1912  did  we  place 
in  the  chair  of  state  one  whose  sole  appeal  was  that  of 
philosophic  standards  and  a  lofty  idealism. 


Hoist  by  His  Own  Petard. 
The  recall  of  Senator  Grant  of  the  Nineteenth  Dis- 
trict with  the  election  in  his  place  of  ex-Senator  Wolfe 
is  a  local  event  of  the  week  of  something  more  than 
local  significance.  Mr.  Grant  came  in  on  the  Pro- 
gressive wave.  He  stood  for  all  the  new  isi 
against    all    the    sins    of    the    old    regime.     I 
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*as  like  the  Irishman  who  stood  so  straight  that  he 
leaned  backwards.  He  was  against  everything  identi- 
fied with  tradition  and  established  practice.  At  Sacra- 
mento he  was  a  Eavorite  of  the  [lowers  that  be  because 
he  had  "beaten  Eddie  Wolfe."  Thus  approved  and 
inspired,  he  supported  everything  bearing  the  adminis- 
tration label.  No  proposal  stamped  with  the  adminis- 
trative O.  K.  was  too  radical  for  him.  He  swallowed  the 
programme  whole,  following  it  up  with  several  eccen- 
tric virtuosities  on  private  account.  In  a  legislature 
devoted  to  innovation  he  gained  distinction  as  an  inno- 
vator. Whatever  was  new,  untried,  spectacular,  had 
for  him  an  irresistible  fascination.  Nothing  was  for 
him  too  whimsical  or  too  boldly  experimental. 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  senatorial  life  Mr.  Grant 
supported  certain  measures  which  men  of  common 
sense  thought  unnecessary  and  tending  rather  to  mis- 
chief than  to  usefulness.  His  activities  didn't  come  to 
very  much,  but  they  illustrated  a  disposition  to 
meddle  and  to  pester,  all  of  course  in  the  sacred  name 
of  reform.  He  went  so  far  as  to  offend  the  spirit  of 
common  sense;  likewise  to  give  a  pretext  to  the  friends 
of  Eddie  Wolfe.  True,  the  old  machine  in  which  Eddie 
had  long  been  a  cog  was  out  of  commission.  Certain 
old  abuses  are  gone,  but  political  common  sense  sur- 
vives, and  it  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  fads  or  the  fad- 
dists, of  which  Grant  is  a  typical  example.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  somebody — we  may  easily  believe  by  the  in- 
terested and  resentful  friends  of  Eddie  Wolfe — to  apply 
to  Mr.  Grant  a  rule  of  political  procedure  devised  in 
behalf  of  all  the  conscious  virtues.  Mr.  Grant  was 
brought  to  the  snubbing  post  of  the  Recall,  that  in- 
teresting expedient  of  pure  politics.  Eddie  Wolfe  was 
put  forward  in  substitution  for  him.  The  game 
was  called  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  behold  Mr. 
Grant  in  the  discard  and  Eddie  Wolfe  elected  in  his 
place. 

Xow  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  us  who  have  no  great 
admiration  for  machine  practice  in  politics.  And  to  be 
entirely  candid,  there  is  nothing  wonderfullv  charming 
or  attractive  in  the  personality  of  Eddie  Wolfe.  If 
we  were  selecting  a  senator  from  the  Nineteenth 
District  Eddie  Wolfe  would  not  be  our  first  choice. 
None  the  less,  we  went  to  the  polls,  some  thousands  of 
us.  and  voted  against  Grant  and  for  Wolfe.  We  did  it 
— we  say  we  because  the  Argonaut  had  its  modest 
share  in  the  proceeding — not  in  the  spirit  of  endorse- 
ment of  Wolfe,  his  affiliations,  or  his  political  ways, 
but  in  protest  against  Grant  and  what  he  has 
stood  for.  We  were  tired,  literally  worn  to  the 
marrow,  with  the  self-righteousness  and  the  crank- 
isms  of  progressivism.  We  preferred  Eddie  Wolfe, 
calculating  politician  that  he  is,  with  the  certainty 
that  he  would  stand  for  reasonable  things,  to  the  vir- 
tuous Grant  with  his  propensity  to  novelties,  whimsi- 
calities, and  over-virtuous  meddlings.  In  brief  we  pre- 
ferred a  politician  of  normal  views  and  purposes  to  a 
goody-goody  reformer  nominally  inspired  by  lofty 
ideals,  but  in  practice  a  mere  taker  of  programme,  how- 
ever eccentric,  and  a  pestiferous  disturber  of  reason- 
able and  established  conditions.  Some  of  us,  if  the 
whole  truth  be  told,  rather  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a 
self-righteous  busy-body  thrown  into  the  air  by  one  of 
his  pet  devices. 

The  Nineteenth  Senatorial  District  lies  mainly  in  a 
highly  reputable  residence  quarter  of  San  Francisco. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  social  respectability  make 
up  its  voting  list.  It  has  no  slum  element ;  it  is  with- 
out what  is  euphemistically  styled  a  floating  population : 
it  is  not  amenable  to  sordid  or  illegitimate  per- 
suasions. It  is,  as  we  estimate  it,  fairly  representative 
of  the  political  judgment  and  the  general  political  pur- 
poses of  California.  This  district  has  unhorsed  a  crank 
and  put  in  his  place  no  ideal  statesman,  but  just  an 
average  politician,  albeit  one  of  individual  respecta- 
bility and  of  proved  capacity  as  a  working  legis- 
lator. 

We  venture  the  suggestion  that  this  result  fairly  re- 
flects the  state  of  political  feeling  in  California  at  this 
time.  California,  we  believe,  is  lircd  of  politics  founded 
in  resentment  and  malice,  which  promotes  itself  by 
self-righteous  exploitation.  It  is  tired  of  a  multiplicity 
oi  H  v,  laws  which  nobody  can  interpret.  It  is  sick  to 
disgust  with  the  type  of  politician  which  lends  ready 
sn  >port  to  every  rabid  proposal,  which  sees  barm  in 
Tything  tried  and  proven,  good  in  everything  novel 
an."  uncertain,  which  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
nit's  restrictions  on  somebody  or  some  thing,  which 


multiplies   elections,   increases  taxation,  and  keeps  the 
ball  of  a  wearisome  agitation  forever  in  the  air. 


Clearing  the  Decks. 
The  Democratic  party — more  particuarly  the  Demo- 
cratic administration — is  under  tremendous  obligations 
to  the  European  war.  It  came  along  just  in  time  to  dis- 
tract public  attention  from  a  record  not  unmarred  by 
serious  mistakes  and  it  has  provided  a  pretext  for  spe- 
cial taxes  as  a  "war  measure,"  although  the  necessity 
would  have  been  practically  the  same  if  there  had  been 
no  war.  The  reformed  tariff  is  not  providing  the  gov- 
ernment with  sufficient  revenue,  and  the  Administration 
has  not  seen  its  way — or  it  has  not  gotten  round — to 
certain  promised  economies  which  might  have  offset  de- 
ficiencies of  income  on  tariff  account.  Above  all,  the 
war  has  created  an  atmosphere  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  "let  well  enough  alone,"  and  so  favorable  to 
the  existing  regime. 

Very  adroitly  the  Administration  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  modify  a  legislative  programme 
which  was  getting  too  heavy  to  carry.  No  announce- 
ments are  made,  yet  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  several 
things  once  vehemently  urged  are  now  to  be  passed 
over.  The  warehouse  receipt  bill,  which  at  one  time  had 
Administrative  approval  and  stood  on  the  urgency  list, 
has  been  beaten,  by  consent  of  the  President  we 
may  easily  believe.  The  Reyburn  railroad  securities 
bill  has  been  quietly  side-tracked.  The  "conservation 
bills,"  namely,  the  general  dam  bill,  the  general  land 
leasing  bill,  and  the  public  domain  water  power  bill  will 
be  permitted  to  slumber.  The  Philippine  independence 
bill  will  go  over.  Likewise  the  Alexander-La  Follette 
merchant  marine  bill  has  been  dropped  for  the 
session.  The  bill  to  buy  $30,000,000  worth  of  ships  for 
merchant  marine  will  not  be  heard  of  again  during  the 
present  session. 

The  decks,  it  will  be  observed,  are  being  cleared  for 
adjournment.  It  ought  to  come  now  very  soon.  All 
the  appropriation  bills  are  out  of  the  way.  The  Clay- 
ton anti-trust  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
There  only  remains  the  so-called  war-tax  bill  and  the 
Alaska  coal  leasing  bill. 

When  the  Alaska  bill  passed  the  house  it  bristled 
with  penal  provisions.  It  was  drawn  to  suit  the  ultra- 
conservationists,  so  well  drawn  from  the  radical  stand- 
point that  it  would  have  continued  the  long  tie-up  of 
the  Alaskan  mines.  The  Senate  produced  a  more  lib- 
eral bill  and  a  more  workable  one,  but  it  introduced 
provisions  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  drive 
the  coal  land  claimants  to  the  courts,  which  would  have 
involved  another  long  tie-up.  The  bill  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  conference  committee — three  senators  and 
three  representatives — and  nobody  knows  in  what  shape 
it  will  come  forth.  The  points  in  dispute  are  (1)  the 
amount  of  royalty  to  be  exacted  from  lessees;  (2)  the 
rights  of  the  claimants  who  have  already  paid  $10  per 
acre  to  the  government  and  who  are  naturally  opposed 
to  being  regarded  as  criminals.  The  ultras  wish  to 
deny  a  day  in  court  to  any  claimant ;  and  this  proposal 
will  be  contested  bitterly.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  basis  here  for  further  discussion  and  further  delay ; 
and  as  the  Administration  stands  pledged  to  clean  up 
this  matter  at  this  session  it  may  put  off  adjournment. 

There  are  greater  possibilities  of  delay  in  the  war- 
tax  bill.  As  it  has  passed  the  House  under  gag  rule  it 
was  extremely  crude  and  ill-considered.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  made  it  over,  but  after  a  man- 
ner not  above  criticism.  Only  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  sessions  in 
which  the  bill  was  considered.  The  whole  procedure 
was  behind  locked  doors.  No  hearings  were  held,  no 
advice  sought.  It  is  true  that  the  Republicans  when  in 
power  made  up  important  bills  this  way.  But  the  pub- 
lic condemned  it.  The  Democrats  were  especially  se- 
vere in  criticism  of  it,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
They  have  now  themselves  resorted  to  the  same  arbi- 
trary practice — a  practice  for  which  there  never  was 
and  never  can  be  justification. 

But  this  is  not  all;  to  insure  putting  the  bill  through 
without  amendment  a  Democratic  senatorial  caucus  was 
held  last  week  to  tie  the  majority  down.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  such  men  as  John  Sharp  Williams  submit 
to  the  gag?  There  are  a  lot  of  them  who  believe  that 
the  bill  even  as  revised  contains  provisions  against  the 
interests  of  their  constituents.  And  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  will  fight 
it.     Republican  policy  as  respects  this  bill  has  not  yet 


been  formulated;  and  it  can  not  be  until  it  is  known 
what  the  bill  contains.  There  is  on  the  Republican 
side  a  disposition  to  make  the  measure  the  basis  of  a 
political  campaign  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Assert- 
ing that  the  bill  is  unnecessary,  not  due  to  the  war.  but 
to  Democratic  blundering  and  extravagance,  they  aref 
inclined  to  make  a  stiff  fight  against  it,  not  with  the 
hope  of  defeating  it,  but  of  whacking  Democratic  policy 
over  its  head.  Of  course  the  bill  will  go  through  ulti- 
mately in  one  form  or  another;  that  is  an  assurance. 
But  there  is  likelihood  of  a  sharp,  partisan  contest  over 
it.  If  a  campaign  of  opposition  to  this  measure  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Republicans  the  effect  of  it  will  be 
to  postpone  adjournment,  possibly  up  to  a  day  or  two 
preceding  the  election,  now  only  a  little  more  than  two 
weeks  ahead. 

In  any  event  the  respite  will  be  brief,  since  Congres 
is  due  to  meet  in  regular  session  early  in  December 
wdth  the  certainty  that  the  session  will  last  to  the  4th 
of  March  and  probably  longer. 


nd 
n- 
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The  Administration  and  Business. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  political  weather  sharp  to 
see  that  there  has  come  a  marked  change  in  the  atmos 
phere  at  Washington  as  related  to  Business,  big  an 
little.  Where  only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  oste 
tatious  antagonism  there  is  now  a  distinct  loving-up, 
A  corresponding  change  of  mood  is  observed,  too,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue.  The  New  York  Sun  and 
other  publications  not  unfriendly  to  Business,  erst- 
while fierce  critics  of  the  administration,  are  finding 
opportunities  to  give  the  President  kind  words  regard- 
ing his  course  in  the  matter  of  the  European  war. 
The  North  American  Review  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral months  has  gone  to  press  without  a  broadside  b 
the  editor  (Colonel  George  Harvey)  in  sweeping  co: 
demnation  of  the  administration  and  its  doings.  Mori 
significant  still,  Colonel  Harvey  has  paid  the  Presiden 
a  friendly  visit  in  which  the  talk,  if  wc  may  take  Mr. 
Wilson  literally,  was  "about  the  war."  On  top  of  a' 
comes  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  anti-trust  bill  s 
modified,  at  the  President's  suggestion  it  is  said,  as  to 
be  shorn  of  its  original  severities.  Its  revised  text  is 
not  yet  available  at  this  distance.  But  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  legis- 
lation on  the  spot,  "all  its  teeth  have  been  drawn." 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  President  has  learned 
a  few  things.  Among  them  that  Business  is  not  wholly 
a  monster ;  that  it  is  in  truth  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
life  and  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Business, 
even  Big  Business — Wall  Street  if  you  will — may  have 
some  very  serious  sins  to  answer  for.  All  the  same 
there  is  something  to  be  set  down  to  credit  account. 
The  country  has  been  willing  enough  to  see  Business 
punished.  But  it  does  not  want  to  see  it  destroyed: 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  distress  of  Business 
under  punishment  is  more  or  less  reflected  through 
hardship  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Wilson  would 
be  a  very  stupid  man  if  he  did  not  realize  that  "enough 
'snough,"  as  they  say  in  vaudeville.  He  is  not  a  stupid 
man,  and  though,  like  all  politicians,  he  is  extremely 
selfish,  he  has  a  sense  of  fairness  and  is  not  without 
courage.  While  not  a  "practical  man"  in  the  sense  that 
President  Roosevelt  represented  himself  to  be  in  his 
famous  note  to  Mr.  Harriman,  he  is  still  able  to  see  that 
there  is  a  practical  limit,  not  only  to  what  is  just  in 
the  way  of  punishment,  but  as  to  what  is  good  for 
Democratic  politics.  A  distressed  state  of  the  business 
world  is  not  a  good  campaign  atmosphere  for  the  party 
in  power.  The  President  has  discovered  it  and  is  so 
shaping  his  course  as  to  make  it  serve  his  politics. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  in  touch  with  Business.  Did  not 
Secretary  Whitney  take  him  from  Correspondents'  Row 
in  Washington  these  many  years  ago  and  put  him  in 
one  of  the  Whitney  enterprises  ?  Did  not  Dan  Lamont 
push  him  along  in  a  financial  way  when  Lamont  be- 
came president  of  the  Northern  Pacific?  Did  not  the 
late  Pierpont  Morgan  finance  the  reorganization  of  the 
Harper  publishing  business,  which  continues  to  afford 
a  basis  for  Colonel  Harvey's  activities?  There  are 
those  wdio  believe  that  the  reconciliation  between 
Colonel  Harvey  and  the  President,  illustrated  by  last 
week's  visitation,  is  purely  a  personal  matter.  Possibly 
so,  but  the  Argonaut  doubts  it.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  interview  between  the  Colonel  and  the  President 
was  limited  to  mere  Sunday  talk.  There  are  too  many 
evidences  tending  to  exhibit  a  changed  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  business  in  general.    We 
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venture  the  prophecy  that  from  now  on  the  President 
will  be  a  little  kinder  to  Business.  And  the  good  Lord 
knows  that  Business  stands  in  need  of  kindness. 


Minor  Matters  at  Washington. 
The   coming  social   season   is   to   he   a   quiet  one   at 
the    national    capital.     Many    circumstances    combine 
to  this   end.    The   family   in   the   While  House,   never 
much   disposed   to   gayety,   is   in   deep   mourning,    and 
it  is  believed  that   the   President   will   use   this   as   an 
excuse    for   avoiding   much   official   entertaining,    state 
dinners  and  the  like.    These  occasions  have  always  in- 
truded upon  his  time  and  his  rest — have  bored  him  in 
i  fact.     He  will  be  glad  to  let  the  winter  go  by  without 
them.     Another  factor  in  the  case  is  the  change  that 
came  over  Washington  with  the  incoming  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration.    The  new  cabinet  people  with  a  few  ex- 
■  ceptions  have  not  the  experience  or  the  tact  for  bril- 
'  liant  social   activities.     Where  they  have  tried  it  the 
result  has  been  rather  amusing  than  edifying. 

On  top  of  all  comes  the  war,  with  almost  a  complete 
shut-down  of  activities  so  far  as  the  diplomatic  corps 
are  concerned.  In  this  winter's  entertaining  Washing- 
ton hostesses  will  have  to  regard  the  diplomatic  ele- 
ment as  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  One  may 
not  invite  anybody  from  the  British,  French,  or  Rus- 
sian embassies  at  the  same  time  she  bids  people  from 
the  German  or  Austrian  embassies.  This  fact  alone 
takes  out  of  the  gayer  Washington  life  its  chief  and 
characteristic  distinction. 


With  the  political  change  of  last  year  there  has  come 
a  notable  alteration  in  the  social  background  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  observed  last  year  that  many  of  the 
larger  houses  in  the  fashionable  northwestern  part  of 
town  were  closed.  They  are  still  closed,  and  others, 
closed  nominally  for  the  summer,  are  not  to  reopen. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  talk  to  the  effect  that  Wash- 
ington was  becoming  the  social  centre  of  the  United 
States.  If  Washington  now  has  any  ambitions  in  that 
direction  they  are  not  in  evidence. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  tied  up  in  great  Wash- 
ington houses  that  can  not  be  rented.  To  illustrate: 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  Taft  administration  a 
cabinet  officer  lived  in  a  Connecticut  Avenue  house  for 
which  he  paid  $4000  a  year.  It  is  a  beautiful,  modern, 
well-fitted  house  suited  in  every  way  to  official  and 
fashionable  entertaining.  This  house  has  now  been 
vacant  for  a  year.  The  owner,  who  is  closely  affiliated 
with  what  we  may  call  Republican  society,  finds  himself 
a  stranger  under  the  new  regime.  The  house  was 
offered  for  a  rental  of  $3000.  A  gentleman  who  has 
occasion  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  capital  with  his 
family  was  about  to  take  it,  when  a  judicious  friend 
suggested  that  he  offer  $150  a  month.  The  offer  was 
snapped  up  upon  the  instant.  There  are  many  similar 
cases.  Large  houses  without  number  can  be  bought 
at  Washington  far  below  actual  value.  At  the  same 
time  it  remains  to  be  said  that  houses  of  a  moderate 
type  have  not  depreciated  to  the  same  extent,  although 
there  has  been  some  decline  all  round. 


It  is  observed  that  Democratic  "simplicity"  is  work- 
ing a  gradual  let-down  of  discipline  and  care  in  the 
public  buildings  at  Washington.  It  is  no  rare  thing 
nowadays  to  find  messengers,  doortenders,  and  the  like 
in  the  great  State,  War,  and  Navy  building  eating  their 
lunches  and  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  corridors  where 
once  a  strict  regard  for  the  conventions  obtained.  The 
Capitol,  too,  is  taking  on  a  different  atmosphere. 
Years  ago  it  was  a  very  dingy,  dirty  place.  The  long 
corridor  running  from  House  to  Senate  wings  was 
cluttered  with  pie-counters,  souvenir  stands,  and  the 
like.  One  walked  in  a  litter  of  crumbs,  cigar  stubs,  and 
other  like  rubbish.  Tom  Reed  when  he  was  Speaker 
worked  a  reform.  He  interested  the  Vice-President — 
the  two  being  the  powers  that  control — and  together 
they  cleaned  out  the  fakirs,  pie  peddlers,  and  the  rest. 
Only  a  telegraph  office  was  permitted  to  remain.  For 
years  the  Capitol  has  been  clean.  But  bit  by  bit  things 
are  changing.  The  telegraph  operators  are  now  per- 
mitted to  peddle  souvenir  cards.  A  second  telegraph 
office  has  been  installed  between  the  Supreme  Court 
room  and  the  Senate  chamber.  A  flock  of  little  souve- 
nir stands  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Rotunda  and 
in  Statuary  Hall.  For  a  time  these  stands  were  half 
hidden  behind  pillars.  Now  they  are  moving  out,  each 
day  a  little  farther. 


In  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  beautiful  marble 
Senate  office  building  a  lobbyist  has  been  permitted  to 
set  up  an  exhibit.  It  is  a  device  for  automatically  stop- 
ping trains.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  requiring 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  adopt  a  train- 
stopping  mechanism  so  worded  as  to  make  them  adopt 
this  particular  device.  The  inventor — or  the  corpora- 
tion behind  him — has  set  up  a  miniature  race-track  in 
the  corridor,  so  equipped  as  to  exhibit  the  merits  of 
the  machine.  Electric  power  to  operate  it  is  drawn  from 
the  power  supplied  to  the  building  and  presumably  gets 
itself  charged  on  government  account.  Exhibitions  are 
given  by  the  attendant  in  charge  whenever  two  or  three 
persons  stop  to  look,  and  "literature''  about  the  bill  and 
the  device  is  peddled  out.     No  one  objects. 

Last  winter — to  its  surprise  and  delight — the  Alaska 
railroad  bill  lobby  was  permitted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  occupy  one  of  the  large  com- 
mittee rooms  of  the  office  building  and  to  maintain 
there  a  moving-picture  and  stereoptican  show  illus- 
trating Alaskan  conditions.  They  were  also  permitted 
to  maintain  an  exhibition  of  Alaskan  products — fruits, 
flowers,  minerals,  and  the  like.  The  Alaskans  thought 
their  purpose  was  a  worthy  one  and  of  course  are  en- 
thusiastic approvers  of  the  license  given  them.  Other 
lobbyists  no  doubt  regard  theii"  purposes  as  equally 
worthy  and  will  demand  the  same  concessions.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  scheme  may  be  privileged 
and  another  denied. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  theorists  who  told  us  with 
such  confidence  that  the  direct  primary  would  create 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  the  political  sphere 
were  a  bit  wide  in  their  calculations.  This  reflection 
comes  to  us  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  the 
United  States  Senate  of  Penrose  in  Pennsylvania, 
Foraker  in  Illinois,  and  Wadsworth  in  New  York  by 
the  Republicans  and  of  Sullivan  in  Illinois  by  the 
Democrats.  Evidently  the  new  system  differs  not 
very  much  from  the  old,  when  played  by  experts, 
excepting  that  it  costs  more.  In  this  connection  we 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  this  nugget  of  polit- 
ical wisdom  from  Democracy  of  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton. "The  most  representative  system,"  remarks  this 
level-headed  journal,  "by  which  we  can  nominate 
candidates  for  office  is  the  old  way.  Hold  your  pre- 
cinct convention,  then  your  county  convention,  then 
your  state  convention,  and  finally  your  national  conven- 
tion. This  doctrine  will  of  course  by  some  be  called 
reactionary ;  but  it  matters  little  what  you  label  a  thing, 
it  is  the  results  of  any  system  which  counts.  The  re- 
sults of  the  old  systems  are  the  best  because  they  repre- 
sent the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people  to  a  much  higher 
degree;  they  take  up  less  of  the  people's  time;  they 
cost  less  to  the  candidate." 


Miss  Mary  E.  Lackay,  after  fifty  years'  continuous 
service  as  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  has 
retired  voluntarily.  The  judgments 'of  one  so  experi- 
enced with  respect  to  school  discipline  are  worth  hear- 
ing. In  an  interview  upon  her  retirement  Miss  Lackay 
said:  "Sparing  the  rod  is  spoiling  the  child  in  St. 
Louis.  The  attempt  to  rule  children  wholly  by  moral 
suasion  is  a  fallacy.  Under  the  present  system  all  the 
punishment  a  teacher  can  mete  out  to  an  offending 
pupil  is  to  keep  him  after  school.  If  she  thinks  the 
pupil  deserves  punishment  she  must  write  a  note  to 
the  parent  recommending  it."  Miss  Lackay  likewise 
condemns  modern  dancing  and  modern  dress  in  their 
effects  upon  children.  "The  modern  dances."  she  says, 
"rob  children  of  modesty.  Theatrical  effects  in  dress 
make  children  vain."  Further  says  Miss  Lackay :  "Many 
of  the  boys  I  have  taught  have  come  to  be  efficient 
and  even  distinguished  men.  Wherever  I  go,  in  hotels 
or  trains,  some  stalwart  man  comes  up  to  me,  asks  me 
if  I  remember  him  as  a  pupil,  and  not  uncommonly 
thanks  me  for  a  punishment  which  at  the  time  it  was 
given  was  thought  severe." 


When  times  are  hard,  when  returns  from  investment 
and  profits  from  business  decrease,  when  incomes  de- 
cline, the  natural,  prudent,  and  wholesome  resort  is  to 
economy.  It  is  so  with  individuals;  it  should  be  so 
with  the  government.  When  the  government  gets  in 
less  money  it  should  shorten  sail  on  expense  account, 
match  its  garments  to  its  cloth.     This  is  what  the  gov- 


ernment at  Washington  ought  to  do  now.  But  it  elects 
to  take  the  other  course.  At  a  time  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  has  interrupted  exchanges,  broken  down  in- 
ternational financial  machinery,  brought  hardship  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  every  business — in  this  situa- 
tion the  government  increases  its  demands  in  the  form 
of  a  special  direct  tax  calculated  to  yield  an  extraordi- 
nary revenue  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000.  If  judg- 
ment and  independence  ruled  in  Congress  instead  of 
subserviency  and  cowardice,  this  would  be  the  answer 
to  the  demand  for  a  special  "war  tax"  at  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  

Enthusiasm  for  peace  has  developed  a  brand  new 
motive.  Before  the  American  Humane  Association  at 
Atlantic  City  last  week  there  was  raised  the  issue  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  American  horses  "to  be  slaugh- 
tered on  the  battlefields  of  Europe."  The  sentiment 
of  the  meeting  was  that  there  was  a  gross  moral  in- 
consistency in  conducting  an  active  campaign  at  home 
for  the  prevention  of  minor  cruelties  to  horses,  and  at 
the  same  time  shipping  thousands  abroad  to  endure  in- 
finitely greater  suffering.  President  Stillman  declared 
it  a  duty  of  the  association  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
government  and  to  force  it  to  take  action  against  the 
exportation  of  American  horses  for  military  use. 


The  nearest  approach  to  militancy  in  the  women's 
suffrage  movement,  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  fight  now  being  waged  against  the 
Democratic  party  in  Congress  by  the  "Congressional 
Union  for  Women's  Suffrage,"  a  society  which  main- 
tains its  headquarters  at  the  national  capital.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  society,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
personal  appeal  some  weeks  back  to  President  Wil- 
son for  his  influence  in  behalf  of  national  legis- 
lation for  the  "Cause."  When  the  President  de- 
clined to  commit  himself  certain  distinctly  impertinent 
questions  were  put  to  him,  whereupon  he  was  com- 
pelled in  defense  of  his  own  dignities  to  say  that  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  that  he  should  submit  to  cross 
questioning  and  so  brought  the  interview  to  an  end. 
Now  in  resentment  against  the  President  and  the  party 
in  authority  in  Congress,  the  Congressional  Union 
has  inaugurated  a  general  movement  against  Demo- 
cratic congressional  candidates  in  the  nine  suffrage 
states.  Women  voters  are  urged  to  oppose  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  no  matter  what  their  claims  on  counts 
other  than  women's  suffrage  may  be.  Special  energy 
is  being  devoted  to  the  campaign  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, headquarters  having  been  opened  at  Seattle. 
A  series  of  meetings  are  to  be  held  throughout  the 
state  and  all  women  voters  will  be  called  upon  to 
oppose  all  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  by  any 
and  every  means  in  their  power.  The  latest  circular 
to  the  press  given  out  by  the  Congressional  Union 
notes  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  William  Kent 
of  Marin  County,  California,  in  which  she  says:  "The 
plan  of  action  seems  to  me  a  high-minded  one  and  is 
bound  to  have  a  wonderful  influence.  What  can  I  do 
to  help?"  

President  Wilson's  highly  original  scheme  for  aiding 
Democratic  candidates  in  the  coming  congressional 
campaign  has  not  worked  out  as  he  had  hoped.  His 
idea  was  to  divide  the  candidates  into  two  classes, 
Class  A  candidates,  namely,  those  who  have  stood  by 
the  Administration  through  thick  and  thin,  taken  orders 
without  back-talk,  voted  as  they  were  instructed;  Class 
B,  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party  who  have  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  exhibited  an  independent  state 
of  mind  and  who  have  now  and  again  given  annoy- 
ance to  the  Administration.  To  the  first  he  gave  per- 
sonal endorsement  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  otherwise. 
Practically  all  senatorial  candidates  were  to  be  thus 
treated.  The  second  class  were  to  receive  endorse- 
ment from  some  member  of  the  cabinet.  This  plan 
had  been  half  worked  out  when  it  came  to  the  notice 
of  several  candidates  of  the  Class  B  type.  The  things 
they  said  were  not  pleasant.  What  they  thought  if  it 
had  been  put  into  written  form  would  have  been  barred 
from  the  mails  by  the  United  States  statutes.  Now  the 
President  is  giving  direct  personal  endorsement  to  who- 
ever asks  for  it.  And  a  good  many  are  asking.  Old 
standards  of  congressional  independence  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  entirely.  Pretty  much  everybody  now 
in  congressional  life  seems  anxious  to  be  rated  as  a 
presidential  favorite,  a  willing  agent  of  Executive  pur 
poses  and  wishes. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Germans  "have  measurably  but  not  largely  improved 
iheir  position  by  the  capture  of  Antwerp.  In  the  first  place 
they  have  the  moral  advantage  of  a  success,  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  at  a  time  when  the  folks  at  home  have  to  bear 
so  colossal  a  share  of  the  suffering.  In  the  second  place 
they  have  rid  themselves  of  the  Belgian  army,  and  although 
this  army  was  small  it  was  a  very  large  nuisance  operating 
as  it  did  directly  on  the  German  rear.  The  dispersal  of  the 
Belgian  force  means  the  liberation  for  other  work  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men,  much  more  numerous  than  the  Bel- 
gians whom  they  were  watching  and  checking.  But  probably 
there  was  another  and  a  more  imperative  reason  than  any  of 
these.  

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  map.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Allied 
left  wing  and  the  German  right  wing  under  Von  Kluck  faced 
each  other  at  La  Fere.  In  order  to  avoid  being  flanked  Von 
Kluck  extended  his  lines  to  the  north  and  the  Allies  did  the 
same.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  parallel  race  that  is 
still  going  on.  On  October  2  the  racers  were  reported  at 
Arras.  They  had  been  fiercely  attacking  each  other  all  the 
way  up,  and  sometimes  the  lines  would  bend  to  the  east  and 
sometimes  they  would  bend  to  the  west  as  the  advantage 
oscillated  to  and  fro.  But  the  general  movement  was  always 
to  the  north  and  there  was  always  the  intention  to  push  the 
Germans  eastward  with  a  view  to  the  cutting  of  their  com- 
munications. At  the  present  time  the  race  has  reached  Lille, 
although  the  cavalry  has  been  flung  north  of  Lille  as  far  as 
Ypres  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  move  toward  Ostend  were  allowed  to  continue 
it  would  presently  become  possible  for  the  Belgians  in  Antwerp 
to  join  hands  with  the  Allies  and  so  make  a  continuous  semi- 
circular line  from  La  Fere  to  Ostend  or  Antwerp.  This  plan, 
if  it  was  a  plan,  has  now  been  foiled.  There  are  no  Belgians 
in  Antwerp  and  the  victorious  Germans  have  pushed  west- 
ward to  Ghent  and  have  probably  occupied  Ostend.  The. 
race  to  the  coast  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  practically 
finished  and  the  result  is  something  like  a  dead  heat.  Ostend 
was  held  by  the  Allies  in  uncertain  force,  probably  mainly 
British,  and  the  main  bodies  of  the  French  left  wing  are 
probably  close  at  hand.  A  further  northerly  movement  is 
impossible,  and  while  it  would  be  foolish  to  make  predictions 
on  such  a  paucity  of  fact  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
a  great  battle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ostend,  and  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  seeing  that  Ostend  is  almost 
in  sight  of  England  and  consequently  within  easy  reach  of 
large   reinforcements.  

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  nature  of  this  extension  of 
the  lines  to  the  north.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  picture 
these  armies  as  marching  along  parallel  lines  with  a  conse- 
quent thinning  of  the  lines  as  they  extend  themselves.  The 
lengthening  of  the  lines  is  done  by  a  sort  of  patchwork.  Be- 
hind the  French  lines  is  an  admirable  system  of  railroads. 
Bodies  of  troops  are  carried  over  these  railroads  from  points 
where  they  can  be  spared  and  are  added  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessary  advance  of  the 
individual  men  who  find  themselves  at  the  extremity.  These, 
additions  thus  set  down  within  touch  of  one  another  consti- 
tute the  extension  of  the  lines  of  which  we  read  so  much,  and 
thus  a  continuous  battle  can  be  carried  on  between  stationary 
bodies  of  troops  strongly  entrenched  while  at  the  same  time 
the  lines  themselves  are  lengthening  to  the  north  by  this 
constant  process  of  patchwork.  Now  it  may  be  that  there 
are  strong  English  forces  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk.  Indeed 
nothing  is  more  likely.  The  Canadian  contingent  must  now 
be  on  the  scene  somewhere.  These  reinforcements  would  now 
strike  hands  with  the  northward  moving  army  near  Lille  and 
would  then  at  once  become  the  extremity  of  the  Allied  left 
flank.  That  is  to  say  they  would  constitute  the  last  patch 
that  would  carry  the  Allied  lines  to  the  North  Sea.  This 
new  army  from  England  would  naturally  wait  until  the  French 
had  approached  close  enough  to  Belgium  to  make  an  imme- 
diate juncture  possible.  Any  British  army  is  necessarily  a 
small  one  and  could  not  move  far  without  support.  But  with 
the  French  near  Lille  or  Ostend  it  would  have  just  the  support 
necessary  to  justify  its  dispatch.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  there  would  be  some  fine  fighting  in  the  neighborhood 
of   Ostend.  

But  the  taking  of  Antwerp  was  probably  a  part  of  a  con- 
structive as  well  as  of  a  destructive  plan.  Germany  evidently 
intends  to  hold  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  to  extend  her 
occupation  to  the  French  ports  to  the  west,  including  Calais 
and  Dunkirk.  This  would  give  her  the  double  advantage  of 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  her  armies  at  the  south,  if 
that  should  become  necessary,  and  it  would  also  give  her  a 
long  coast  line  from  which  to  invade  England.  That  she  in- 
tends to  invade  England  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  she  is  rapidly  reaching  a  point  where  she  will  be  pre- 
pared to  "put  her  fortune  to  the  touch  and  win  or  lose  it 
all."  With  an  untaken  Antwerp  to  the  east  she  could  hardly 
use  Ostend,  Calais,  or  Dunkirk.  With  the  whole  coast  line 
in  her  possession  it  is  quite  upon  the  cards  that  her  fleet  will 
make  a  sortie  with  the  Zeppelins  in  support  and  that  she  will 
avail  herself  of  the  psychological  moment  to  throw  an  army 
into    England.  

The     idea     that     the     Germans     intend     to     use     Antwerp 

alone    as    a    base-    for    operations    against    Great    Britain    will 

bar  ily    hold    water.      It    is    one    of    those    vague    and    general 

notions  that  are  easy  to  express  and  difficult  to  sustain.     There 

arc  only  two  ways  in  which  Antwerp  could  be  used  in  a  cam- 

p.   gn    against    England    and    the    two    ways    are    the    German 

y  and  the  German  Zeppelins.     Now  the  German  navy  is  in 

i  ment   and   must   fight   a  battle  before   it   can   come   out 

i  etirement.      Moreover,    Antwerp    can    not    be    reached    by 


water  without  a  violation  of  Dutch  neutrality,  and  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  Germans  will  do  this  after  coming  so 
close  to  shipwreck  in  Belgium.  The  German  navy  in  Ant- 
werp would  fall  instant  prey  to  the  British  navy,  which  could 
of  course  follow  its  enemy  wherever  that  enemy  might  go. 
But  for  Dutch  neutrality  the  British  would  have  sent  ships 
to  the  defense  of  Antwerp,  and  if  the  Germans  should  now 
violate  Dutch  neutrality  it  would  give  the  British  a  chance 
to  do  what  they  would  much  like  to  do,  which  is  to  super- 
vise the  Dutch  imports  so  that  nothing  whatever  may  get 
through  into  Germany.  So  far  as  the  Zeppelins  are  con- 
cerned we  may  usefully  remind  ourselves  that  in  some  re- 
spects an  airship  is  as  dependent  on  the  earth  as  an  auto- 
mobile, that  it  must  have  buildings  in  which  it  can  be  stored 
as  well  as  cumbrous  machinery.  Now  there  would  be  no 
practical  advantage  in  creating  such  an  elaborate  plant  in 
Antwerp  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country  and  in  a  city  that 
may  presently  be  attacked.  A  fleet  of  airships  needs  friendly 
soil  and  a  well  secured  equipment  for  its  start,  and  these  it 
can  find  where  it  is  now,  while  the  distance  saved  would  be  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  be  negligible.  Moreover,  the  reader  may 
remind  himself  that  England  herself  possesses  a  large  fleet 
of  airships  which  would  be  likely  to  operate  irresistibly  against 
such  enormous  structures  as  Zeppelin  hangars,  which  would 
be  vulnerable  even  to  an  aeroplane.  The  recent  British  aero- 
plane raid  against  the  Zeppelin  hangars  in  Cologne  and  Dussel- 
dorf  is  evidence  of  what  could  be  done  with  even  greater 
ease  in  Antwerp.  It  is  likely  enough  that  there  will  be  air- 
ship raids  against  England,  but  Antwerp  is  not  likely  to  play 
a  part  in  them.  

The  modern  airships  have  a  speed  of  about  fifty  miles  an 
hour  and  can  carry  fuel  for  about  forty  hours.  Therefore 
they  can  operate  freely  within  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
of  the  frontier,  although  of  course  these  capacities  would 
vary  according  to  the  wind.  If  the  wind  were  favorable  the 
engines  might  be  stopped  altogether  with  a  great  saving  of 
fuel.  The  effective  practical  range  of  one  of  the  newer 
airships  may  be  put  at  a  thousand  miles  with  average  wind 
conditions.      But    a    friendly    soil    for    a    base    is    almost    an 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  WEST. 
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essential.  The  airship  stations  now  existing  on  the  west 
frontier  of  Germany  are  at  Heligoland,  Hamburg,  Emden, 
Bremen,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Mannheim,  Metz, 
and  Baden,  and  these  stations  vary  from  300  to  450  miles  from 
London.  A  modern  Zeppelin  can  carry  from  two  to  four 
tons  of  explosives,  but  its  guns  would  be  of  no  value  except 
against  similar  craft,  and  this  is  all  that  they  are  intended 
for.  A  Zeppelin,  of  course,  becomes  effective  only  at  one 
point,  the  point  directly  over  the  place  to  be  attacked.  But 
a  Zeppelin  becomes  vulnerable  the  moment  she  comes  within 
range  of  the  largest  gun  aimed  at  her,  and  she  is  probably 
most  vulnerable  of  all  to  Maxim  fire.  It  is  easy  to  miss 
with  a  single  projectile  and  even  with  a  succession  of  single 
projectiles,  but  a  continuous  rain  of  bullets  is  likely  to  do 
damage.  

The  taking  of  Antwerp  has  probably  settled  forever  the 
true  value  of  the  fortress,  a  value  that  was  first  impugned  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  It  would  have  fared  better 
with  France  at  that  time  had  she  possessed  no  fortresses, 
seeing  that  they  were  far  more  advantageous  to  her  enemies 
than  to  herself.  The  French  fortress  proved  itself  a  death 
trap  for  the  armies  that  threw  themselves  into  its  shelter 
only  to  find  that  they  were  practically  imprisoned.  Antwerp 
was  the  most  heavily  fortified  city  in  the  world  and  it  lasted 
about  a  week  before  the  assault  of  the  16.4-inch  shells  thrown 
by  the  German  siege  guns.  Evidently  there  is  nothing  of 
human  construction  that  can  withstand  the  impact  of  such 
a  shell.  During  the  present  war  the  French  have  been  wise 
enough  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  old  errors  and  to  keep  away 
from  their  own  forts,  but  with  few  exceptions  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  so  useless  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  little 
more  of  them  in  the  future,  except  perhaps  as  defenses 
against  ships.  The  fortifications  of  the  future  will  consist  of 
trenches,  not  the  hastily  dug  furrows  of  the  present  war,  but 
properly  constructed  ditches  in  prepared  positions,  deep 
enough  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  soldiers  using  them, 
undercut  to  a  considerable  distance  and  made  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  fact  they  will  be  a  sort  of 
subterranean  barracks,  almost  impervious  to  artillery  and 
capable  of  occupation  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  present  Ger- 
man trenches  on  the  Oise  were  probably  made  only  a  week 
or  more  before  they  were  needed  after  the  retirement  from 
the  Marne,  but  so  far  they  have  proved  to  be  nearly  impreg- 


nable, and  as  an  example  of  German  thoroughness  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  faced  with  concrete.  From  this  we  may 
get  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  trenches  constructed  at  leisure 
and  in  carefully  arranged  positions.  As  a  means  of  defense 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  more  effective. 


Another  example  of  German  foresight  is  reported  from 
Paris.  It  seems  that  some  years  ago  a  number  of  building 
lots  outside  Paris  were  sold  to  certain  individuals  who  pro- 
posed to  erect  houses  on  them.  But  it  was  observed  that  these 
houses  never  got  beyond  the  concrete  foundations,  work  on 
them  being  stopped  because  of  supposed  financial  difficulties. 
None  the  less  these  concrete  foundations  were  all  that  were 
needed,  since  they  were  intended  for  the  support  of  heavy 
guns  and  their  locations  had  been  chosen  with  that  view. 
Such  prevision  in  commercial  life  would  in  itself  be  an  ample 
capital.  

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  number  of  conflicting  and 
equally  mendacious  reports  from  the  East  there  have  been 
some  big  doings  in  that  quarter  of  the  war  theatre  and  still 
bigger  ones  coming  fast.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
are  three  Russian  armies  in  the  field  and  chat  they  are  op- 
posed by  three  German  or  Austrian  armies.  The  most 
northerly  of  these  armies  invaded  East  Prussia  and  was 
defeated  at  Allenstein,  falling  back  then  to  Augustowo.  There 
was  another  battle  at  Augustowo,  and  although  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory  we  must  award  the  balance  of  truth  to 
the  Russian  report,  seeing  that  the  Germans  themselves  speak 
of  their  "retreat"  and  of  the  unimportant  issues  of  the  fight. 
So  much  for  the  struggle  in  the  north.  The  second  Russian 
army  was  supposed  to  be  advancing  from  Warsaw  and  to  be 
aimed  directly  at  Posen,  and  this  movement  will  be  referred 
to  presently.  The  third  and  most  southerly  of  the  Russian 
armies  was  moving  toward  Cracow.  It  had  reached  Tarnow 
and  had  invested  Przemysl,  leaving  that  fortress  in  its  rear. 
Cracow  is  defended  by  a  strong  German  and  Austrian  force 
and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  a  great  battle  outside  the  city. 
The  left  wing  of  this  Russian  army  had  flooded  over  the 
Carpathians  and  invaded  Hungary.  The  Austro-German  army 
defending  Cracow  is  about  a  million  men,  so  that  the  fight 
when  it  comes  ought  to  be  quite  a  good  one. 


We  may  ask  also  what  connection  there  is  between  this 
situation  around  Warsaw  and  the  operations  to  the  south  in 
the  vicinity  of  Przemysl.  As  usual  we  have  conflicting  re- 
ports. The  Austrians  say  that  they  have  relieved  Przemysl 
and  routed  the  investing  Russians.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Russians  say  that  the  siege  of  Przemysl  is  still  going  on  and 
that  it  will  soon  be  successful.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any- 
thing like  a  Russian  rout,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
centre  of  the  cyclone  has  now  moved  toward  Warsaw  and  that 
north  and  south  have  become  almost  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  centre.  It  seems  that  we  must  now  await  two 
great  and  perhaps  crucial  battles,  one  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ostend  and  the  other  on  the  plains  of  Warsaw. 


But  the  interest  of  the  moment  is  with  the  central  army, 
the  one  that  was  supposed  to  be  advancing  from  Warsaw  in 
the  direction  of  Posen.  Of  this  movement  we  have  heard 
nothing  for  many  days.  Now  comes  a  casual  Russian  refer- 
ence to  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw,  and  from 
Berlin  we  have  references  to  no  less  than  two  German  armies 
and  one  Austrian  army  that  have  been  advancing  east  in  the 
direction  of  Warsaw  and  that  are  now  separated  from  their 
enemy  by  the  Vistula.  These  reports  are  evidently  substan- 
tially true,  and  so  it  becomes  evident  that  this  central  Russian 
army  has  advanced  practically  not  at  all  and  that  it  can  not  ad- 
vance at  all  until  it  shall  have  disposed  of  the  very  considerable 
forces  opposed  to  it.  Russian  reports  say  that  fighting  began 
on  October  11  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Warsaw,  and  so  we  may  wonder  what  the  Russian  army 
has  been  doing  all  this  time  that  it  has  allowed  its  enemies 
to  come  so   far  into  its  own  country. 


The  New  York  Medical  Record  has  solved  for  us  the  mys-  j 
tery  of  the  dum-dum  bullet,   although  the   outcry  against  this   I 
particular  projectile   is   a  piece   of  hypocritical   humbug  wher-   t 
ever    it    may    originate.     The    Medical    Record    says    that    the   ; 
new    spitz    bullet,    which    was    introduced    by    Germany    and   j 
adopted  among  other  countries  by  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, is  practically  a  dum-dum  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wound  inflicted.     It  is  short,  of  conical  shape,   and  tapers  so 
gradually  that  the  centre   of  gravity  is  thrown  back  near  the 
base.      It   has   a  tendency  to   turn   sideways   upon   meeting   an 
obstacle,   although  if  the  part  struck  is  soft  it  makes  a  small, 
clean-cut  hole.     Colonel  La  Garde  says  of  this  bullet :     "The 
least  resistance  upsets  it,  and  in  turning  at  great  velocity  the 
wounds   it  inflicts   are  very  much  lacerated  and  otherwise   at> 
tended    with    destructive    effects    which    are    not    unlike    the 
wounds    inflicted    by    dum-dum    bullets.      For    this    reason    the 
new  pointed  bullet  is  a  great  disappointment  to  military  sur- 
geons.    In  experiments  which  we  conducted  two  years  ago  we    ' 
found  the  resistance  encountered   in   the  hip-joint,   chest,  and    < 
abdomen    of    cadavers    sufficient    to    cause    the    bullet    to    turn, 
and  the  resulting  wounds  were  like  those  of  an  expanding  or    i 
metal-patch    bullet."      The    genuine    dum-dum    bullet    is    often 
used  by   civilians   for   sporting  purposes,    and   it   may  be   that 
Belgians    and    Germans    arming    themselves    against    invaders 
have    sometimes    used    their    sporting    ammunition    and    that 
packets  of  these  have  been  found  on  the  field.     The  Medical 
Record   in   conclusions   says    "that   the   armies   of    any   of   the 
nations    now   at   war    are   using   this    bullet    is    altogether    im- 
probable.    They  have  no  occasion  to  use  it,  for  the  spitz  bullet 
is  almost  as  destructive  and  its  employment  is  just  as  brutal. 
But  to  speak  of  any  particular  feature  of  war  as  being  brutal 
is  a  little  absurd.  Sidney  Coryn. 
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THE  DOUBLE  GAME. 


Without  Touching  the  Honor  of  Senor  Morales. 


A  celebrated  painter  at  Madrid,  whose  real  name  it 
will  be  more  discreet  not  to  disclose,  but  whom  we  shall 
call  Morales,  had  just  completed  a  superb  picture  for 
the  convent  of  the  Escurial.  He  had  received  a  pretty 
large  sum  for  his  work,  and  by  way  of  a  little  relaxa- 
tion after  the  long-continued  toil  and  close  attention 
bestowed  up  it  he  assembled  around  a  well-spread  table 
in  his  studio  a  few  choice  spirits  from  among  his 
fellow-artists.  It  was  a  bachelor's  entertainment.  Not 
a  female  was  to  sit  down  with  them.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  herself,  Dona  Casilda,  had  been  excluded. 
Morales  had  sent  her  off,  with  the  female  attendant,  to 
pass  the  day  with  one  of  her  cousins.  But  the  good 
dame,  having  a  little  of  the  curiosity  of  Mother  Eve  in 
her  composition,  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  was 
to  take  place  during  her  absence,  and  had  a  strong 
desire  to  find  out  what  so  many  men  could  find  to  talk 
about  when  there  were  no  women  present.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  remaining  at  the  house  of  her  cousin,  she 
quickly  returned,  bringing  the  later  with  her,  and  pres- 
ently the  twain  were  snugly  ensconced  in  a  little  closet 
adjoining  the  studio,  where,  with  eye  and  ear  closely 
applied  to  the  key-hole,  they  remained  eagerly  listening 
to  all  that  passed. 

"But  tell  us,  my  friends/'  said  one  of  the  guests, 
"why  we  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  Senora 
Morales's  company?  Her  wit,  her  pleasantry,  and 
beauty  surely  would  not  have  diminished  the  charm  of 
this  delightful  meeting." 

"There,"  whispered  the  lady  to  her  cousin,  "that  is 
the  first  sensible  speech  I  have  heard." 

"Fie,  fie,"  replied  the  husband,  pouring  out  a  bumper 
of  old   golden   sherry,    "women   know   nothing   of   the 
poetry  of  life." 
"Fool  \"  exclaimed  Casilda. 

"Why,"  continued  the  painter,  "they  can  not  com- 
prehend one  of  those  rich  jokes  or  capital  pieces  of 
humor  which  the  air  of  the  studio  inspires.  They  have 
no  conception  of  them.  When  a  woman  plays  us  a 
trick  it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  our  honor." 

"Ah !  Master  Simple,  and  so  you  defy  us  to  play  you 
a  trick  without  touching  your  honor,  do  you?  By  the 
lady  of  Atocha,  I  vow,  though  it  is  now  Shrove-Tues- 
day,  that  before  Lent  is  over  I  will  have  my  revenge." 
So  Casilda  set  her  wits  to  work,  and  you  shall  hear 
what  came  of  it.  On  the  following  Thursday  she  en- 
gaged her  brother  to  procure  from  the  Plaza  Cabeda, 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  sell  fragments  of  old 
buildings,  a  door  of  the  same  dimensions  as  their  own, 
which  fronted  on  the  street.  She  charged  him  to  get 
one  of  an  antique  pattern,  covered  with  iron-work  and 
heavy  moldings.  This  she  had  conveyed  to  her  house 
with  all  secrecy,  and  kept  closely  concealed  until  the 
favorable  moment.  She  had  communicated  her  design 
to  her  brother  and  a  few  female  friends  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, on  whose  aid  in  carrying  out  her  plot  she 
relied. 

Then  came  a  night  that  was  cold  and  stormy.  To- 
ward midnight  the  dame  began  to  utter  deep  groans, 
intermingled  with  piercing  cries,  as  if  racked  by  griev- 
ous pain. 

"Holy  mother!"  exclaimed  she,  "I  am  dying.  My 
poor  husband,  my  last  hour  is  come ;  let  them  bring  a 
confessor,  and  quickly,  for  I'm  going  fast." 

At  these  cries  the  domestic,  a  young  girl,  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  her  mistress,  applied  warm  napkins 
to  her  stomach,  and  made  her  swallow  draughts  of  hot, 
spiced  wine,  and  similar  remedies.  But  the  malady 
yielded  not. 

Poor  Morales,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  was 
forced  at  length  to  quit  his  bed. 

"Ah !"  cried  his  wife  in  a  piteous  tone,  as  he  slowly 
drew  on  his  garments,  "it  is  a  colic  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous nature." 

"No,  my  mistress,"  said  the  servant  girl,  "I  know 
what  it  is  that  ails  you;  it  is  that  vinegar  you  mixed 
with  the  salad  that  causes  the  pain.  You  know  it 
served  you  the  same  way  the  last  time  you  took  it. 
Dame  Castinoja  then  cured  you." 

The  painter,  on  this,  began  to  scold  his  wife  because 
experience  had  not  made  her  more  careful.  But  she 
only  sobbed  out  in  half-suffocated  words : 

"What  is  done  can  not  be  undone.  For  mercy's  sake 
go  for  Dame  Castinoja.  She  knows  my  constitution; 
she  is  the  only  one  that  can  give  me  relief  from  the 
dreadful  pains  I  suffer." 

"My  little  wife,"  replied  the  husband,  in  a  dismal 
tone,  "my  dearest  wife,  Dame  Castinoja,  you  know,  has 
removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  city,  near  the  gate 
Foncarral,  and  we  are  in  the  quarter  Lavapie ;  the  night 
is  very  cold,  and  if  the  gutters  do  not  deceive  me,  the 
rain  is  pouring  in  torrents.  Even  should  I  find  Dame 
Castinoja.  do  you  think  she  would  come  to  see  you 
through  this  terrible  storm?  I  remember  the  last  time 
you  had  this  terrible  complaint  she  cured  you  with  two 
ounces  of  treacle  boiled  in  the  rind  of  half  an  orange. 
Let  me  go  to  the  apothecary's  and  get  it  for  you. 
Compose  yourself  a  little,  and  do  not  force  me  to  take 
such  a  long  journey,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  no 
use,  and  I  shall  only  get  a  worse  malady  than  yours." 
"Good  heavens !  see  what  a  husband  the  Fates  have 
given  me !  I  only  ask  him  to  go  for  a  nurse,  at  the 
risk  of  wetting  his  shoes,  and  he  refuses.     But  I  well 


know  what  it  is  you  want;  you  wish  to  be  a  widower; 
you  long  to  live  over  again  your  bachelor's  life.  At 
every  cry  that  pain  forces  from  me,  your  heart  leaps 
with  joy!  Ah!  I'm  dying!  a  priest!  the  confession!  I 
am   poisoned!" 

Morales,  really  believing  that  his  wife  was  at  the  last 
extremity,  and  fearing  if  she  died  that  the  accusations 
she  had  thrown  out  against  him  might  have  serious  con- 
sequences, endeavored  to  soothe  her  by  a  few  caresses, 
and  proceeded  to  light  a  lantern,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  rendered  very  necessary.  He  then  drew 
on  a  pair  of  stout  boots,  threw  a  large  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  pulled  the  cape  over  his  head,  and  manfully 
set  forth  on  his  nocturnal  expedition  in  search  of  Dame 
Castinoja.  The  painter  knew  that  the  dame  in  ques- 
tion dwelt  somewhere  in  the  Calle  Foncarral,  but  of 
the  precise  location  of  her  residence  he  was  totally  ig- 
norant. The  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the  darkness  was 
awful. 

But  while  he  is  groping  along  the  streets  and  getting 
soaked  to  the  skin  let  us  return  to  the  sick  lady.  No 
sooner  did  she  see  her  husband  fairly  off  upon  his 
expedition  than  she  summoned  her  brother  and  a  few 
chosen  friends,  who  were  lying  hid  in  the  cellar.  In 
a  twinkling  they  had  the  old  street  door  off  its  hinges 
and  its  place  supplied  by  the  one  bought  for  the  oc- 
casion, which  fitted  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpose. 
Above  it  they  placed  a  huge  white  sign,  on  which  was 
displayed,  in  large  letters,  the  following  inscription : 
"Hotel  of  the  Cid.  Good  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse."  This  done,  a  large  party  of  friends  from  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  were 
speedily  assembled.  Castanets  and  guitars  were  put  in 
requisition,  a  repast  was  prepared,  and  the  merry  guests 
began  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  dance,  by  way  of  cele- 
brating the  dismal  expedition  of  the  poor  husband, 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  Dame  Castinoja. 

Meanwhile,  having  proceded  from  street  to  street, 
knocked  at  more  than  fifty  doors,  and  roused  and 
angered  the  whole  neighborhood,  our  poor  painter  was 
at  length  obliged  to  return  homeward  without  the 
nurse.  He  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  his  patience 
was  completely  exhausted. 

On  approaching  his  home  the  sounds  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  singing,  and  peals  of  laughter  burst 
upon  his  astonished  ears.  Thinking  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  raised  the  lantern,  and  discovering  a  dif- 
ferent door  from  his  own,  with  the  sign  of  a  hotel  over 
it,  he  became  completely  bewildered,  and  began  to 
traverse  the  pavement  anew. 

"It  is  indeed  the  Calle  Lavapie,"  said  he.  "Here  is 
the  book-store  of  Pedro  Trappal ;  there  is  the  fruiterer's 
shop ;  and  this  is  the  house  of  Diego  the  cripple,  and 
then  surely  comes  mine,  for  on  the  other  side  there  is 
that  of  Lucas  Merino,  the  money-changer." 

He  recognized  the  doors  of  all  his  neighbors;  each 
one  was  familiar;  his  alone  was  changed. 

"Heaven  help  me !"  said  he,  making  fifty  signs  of  the 
cross,  "this,  indeed,  must  be  my  house.  It  is  but  an 
hour  and  a  half  since  I  left  it.  My  wife  was  then 
weeping  and  groaning  with  pain,  and  now  they  are 
singing  and  dancing.  And  yet  we  were  living  alone  in 
the  house.  The  door,  it  is  true,  needed  a  little  repair, 
but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  changed  when  I  left  home. 
Beside,  I  have  never  noticed  a  tavern  in  this  street,  and 
surely  it  is  not  in  my  house  that  they  would  establish 
one.    Am  I  dreaming?     That  can  not  be. 

He  began  to  make  a  closer  examination,  carefully 
passing  his  hand  over. the  door,  but  could  not  find  the 
knocker  in  its  accustomed  place.  Determined  to  make 
himself  heard,  in  hopes  that  as  soon  as  he  effected  an 
entrance  he  should  learn  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
transformation,  he  began  to  thump  at  the  door  with 
blows  enough  to  rouse  the  whole  neighborhood.  The 
merry-makers  within  pretended  not  to  hear  him.  He 
knocked  still  more  loudly.  At  length,  after  he  had 
been  left  standing  a  long  time  under  the  drippings  of 
the  roof,  a  man,  with  head  covered  by  an  old  hand- 
kerchief, and  holding  a  light  in  his  hand,  opened  the 
window  above  the  door. 

"Halloa !  my  good  man,  what  the  deuce  do  you  want 
at  this  time  of  night?  There  is  no  room  for  you  here. 
Go  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere." 

"But  I  wish  to  enter  my  own  house." 
"My  friend,  it  is  not  our  custom  to  open  our  doors 
at  this  unusual  hour." 

"But  I  tell  you  this  is  my  house;  and  my  father, 
Diego  Morales,  paid  a  round  sum  for  it  with  his  own 
deniers." 

"Hark  ye,  my  fine  fellow.  I  know  not  if  the  wine 
which  disturbs  your  noddle  was  Val  de  Penas  or 
Logroquo,  but  I'll  be  sworn  it  was  capital,  and  the 
water  from  the  gutters  will  not  hurt  you.  So  go  your 
way  or  I  will  loose  my  mastiff  on  ye." 

Thus  saying,  he  closed  the  window.  The  singing  and 
laughter  were  renewed  again,  and  the  poor  painter 
gave  himself  to  all  the  furies,  fully  persuaded  that 
some  sorcerer  was  playing  him  this  cruel  trick. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  continued,  and  flakes  of  falling 
snow  came  thick  upon  the  face  of  Morales.  The  candle 
in  his  lantern  had  burned  out,  and  his  patience  had  long 
since  been  completely  exhausted.  He  commenced 
knocking  anew,  when  presently  he  heard  some  one 
within  the  house  call  out: 

"Halloa,  Antonio,  unloose  the  dogs;  bring  a  cudgel, 
and  give  the  shoulders  of  this  drunken  fellow  a  taste 
of  it ;  it  will  relieve  his  muddy  brain  a  little." 


At  this  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  forth  came  a 
man  with  two  huge  dogs,  which  might  have  made  the 
joke  rather  a  serious  one,  had  they  not  been  held  back 
by  the  keeper. 

"You  cursed  fellow,"  said  the  latter,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  making  this  clamor?  Were  you  not  told  there 
was  no  room  for  you  here?" 

"But,  my  good- friend,  this  is  my  house,  and  I  can 
not  comprehend  what  piece  of  sorcery  has  converted 
it  into  a  tavern.  This  is  indeed,  I  assure  you,  the  very 
house  I  received  as  a  heritage  from  Diego  Morales, 
my  father." 

"My  good  man,  you  are  certainly  under  a  strange 
delusion.  There  are  neither  Morales  nor  mulberries  in 
this  neighborhood." 

"I  am  a  painter,  well  known  in  this  city,  and  of  some 
celebrity  in  this  quarter.  I  have  lived  twenty  years  in 
this  house.  Call  my  wife,  Casilda.  If  she  is  not  trans- 
formed into  a  landlady,  she  will  doubtless  extricate  me 
from  this  labyrinth." 

"How  can  you  talk  in  this  foolish  manner?  For 
more  than  six  years  this  house  has  been  one  of  the 
most  frequented  and  best-known  hotels  in  Madrid.  Its 
master  is  Piedro  Carasco.  The  landlady  is  Herez;  and 
I,  who  speak  to  you,  am  Antonio,  their  valet.  And 
now  take  yourself  off,  in  heaven's  name,  without  any 
more  noise,  or  this  cudgel  will  speedily  restore  you  to 
your  senses." 

The  poor  painter,  not  knowing  to  what  saint  to  turn 
for  succor,  made  the  best  of  his  way,  by  groping  along 
through  the  darkness,  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  reached  it. 
From  the  lamentable  voice  in  which  Morales  claimed 
admittance  the  friend  thought  that  some  serious  ca- 
lamity had  befallen  the  painter,  and  hastened  to  let  him 
in.  Morales  related  his  adventure,  but  his  friend 
listened  to  it  with  incredulity.  He,  however,  lighted 
a  fire  to  dry  the  well-soaked  garments  of  his  guest, 
and  having  prepared  him  a  bed,  advised  him  to  go  to 
sleep,  for  he  doubted  not  that  Morales  had  been  making 
a  little  too  free  with  the  bottle. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  painter  still  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  story  he  had  told  on 
the  previous  evening ;  and  his  friend,  curious  to  behold 
the  enchanted  mansion,  accompanied  him  home.  But 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  mystified  artist  an- 
other change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 
The  marvelous  sign  had  disappeared,  the  house  was 
secured  by  its  accustomed  portal,  and  everything  had 
resumed  its  former  quiet  and  peaceful  appearance. 

"Come,  Morales,"  said  his  friend,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "confess  that  you  had  taken  a  drop  too  much 
last  night,  and  was  afraid  to  return  home." 

"On  my  honor  as  a  man  and  an  artist,"  replied  Mo- 
rales, "I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  no  such  great  crime  to  be 
overcome  by  a  cup  of  good  wine." 

Morales  heeded  not  the  remark,  but  commenced 
rapping  smartly  at  the  door.  Bridget,  the  maid-servant, 
half-dressed,  hastened  to  open  it. 

"Oh,  Senor  Morales,"  cried  she,  in  tones  of  well- 
feigned  astonishment,  "how  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  stay  out  all  night  in  the  city,  carousing  with  your 
friends,  and  your  wife  lying  here  at  death's  door? 
And  to  go  off,  too,  under  pretence  of  finding  Dame 
Castinoja  !     Fie  upon  you  !  fie  upon  you." 

"Fie  upon  you,  Senor  Morales!"  cried  out  in  chorus 
half  a  dozen  shrill  voices  from  the  neighboring  win- 
dows. "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  cruel 
man !  You  have  an  angel  for  a  wife,  and  here  you 
leave  her  in  this  shameful  manner  to  die  without  assist- 
ance." 

"Ah,  indeed !  And  where  have  you  been  all  night  ? 
In  some  filthy  tavern,  I  dare  say,  drinking  with  your 
good-for-nothing  companions.  What  an  abominable 
thing  is  a  husband  who  plays  the  bachelor !  If  I  had 
such  a  one,  I  warrant  you  I'd  go  to  the  magistrate  and 
soon  have  a  divorce." 

"But  it  is  with  me  that  he  has  the  account  to  settle," 
cried  Casilda,  who  now  came  up,  looking  pale  and  wan, 
as  was  natural  after  a  night  of  dancing  and  revelry. 
"And  so  you  believed  I  was  dead,  and  you  thought  to 
come  back  and  squander  my  dower  on  your  bachelor 
parties.  But  you  did  not  reckon  on  the  good  services  of 
these  kind  neighbors,  by  whose  timely  aid  I  have  been 
restored  to  life." 

"My  dear  little  wife,"  said  Morales,  soothingly,  "if 
you  will  only  listen  to  me,  you  will  find  that  I  am  much 
more  to  be  pitied  than  found  fault  with." 

And  here  the  poor  artist  began  to  relate  what  had 
happened  to  him.  But  his  story  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter. 

"Tell  that  nonsense  to  others,  Morales.  Do  you  take 
us  for  idiots,  to  whom  you  are  telling  some  of  your 
silly  stories  of  the  studio?  Confess  the  truth,  man. 
You  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  your  scrapegrace  com- 
panions, with  whom  you  have  passed  the  night  in 
drinking  and  carousing.  Tell  the  truth,  and  beg  par- 
don for  your  fault.  That  will  be  much  better  than  to 
stand  here  telling  such  a  nonsensical  tale,  which  no- 
body will  believe." 

Ami.  in   truth,   Morales  had   to  come  lo  this  at   last. 
Crestfallen,   overwhelmed    by   ridicule,   jeered   by   the 
whole  neighborhood,  he  was  forced  humbly  to  sue  for 
pardon,  which  was  only  granted  on  the  condition 
he  should  give  no  more  bachelor  parties. — Trans! 
from  the  Spanish. 
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NEWSPAPERS  IN  WAR  TIME. 


"Piccadilly"     Describes     the     Difficulties     of    the     English 
Reporter. 


The  English  newspaper  has  now  perfected  itself  in 
the  art  of  suppressing  the  news,  at  least  so  far  as  home 
affairs  are  concerned.  It  has  been  a  painful  process, 
hut  it  has  been  done.  Even  allowing  for  a  far  less 
keen  sense  of  news  values  than  is  possessed  by  his 
American  brother,  the  English  reporter  must  none  the 
less  feel  a  sense  of  inward  congestion  and  constriction, 
highly  uncomfortable  to  say  the  least  of  it.  To  witness 
mighty  doings  and  to  know  that  he  must  not  say  a  word 
of  them,  to  be  the  spectator  of  tragedy  and  to  hold  his 
tongue,  to  see  things  that  have  never  been  seen  before 
and  to  be  silent,  these  are  feats  not  easy  to  do,  but  they 
must  be  done.  Some  surprising  stories  will  be  told 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  the  Englishmen  themselves 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  of  the  things  that  happened  al- 
most under  their  eyes  and  of  which  no  one  spoke 
aloud. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  what  is  happening  is  to  go 
and  see  for  one's  self.  One  might  just  as  well  read 
the  Bible  as  the  newspapers,  so  far  as  the  "local  news," 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  American,  is  concerned. 
I  have  just  searched  a  daily  newspaper  of  repute  with- 
out finding  a  single  news  item  about  English  home  af- 
fairs. Presumably  people  are  still  murdering  each 
other  and  burglarizing  each  other  and  divorcing 
each  other  in  the  good  old  way,  but  no  one  is  inter- 
ested in  such  matters.  No  one  is  interested  in  any- 
thing but  war,  and  war  news  must  not  be  printed  until 
it  has  been  germicided  and  disinfected  and  deodorized 
by  the  censor.  The  official  reports  may  be  printed. 
Letters  from  soldiers  describing  personal  experiences 
at  unnamed  places  may  be  printed.  Military  disquisi- 
tions on  suppositious  tactics  may  be  printed,  and  de- 
scriptions of  German  war  material  and  character 
sketches  of  foreign  personalities.  It  is  all  interesting 
enough,  but  it  is  not  the  news.  It  is  only  when  you 
get  some  sort  of  a  glimpse  of  what  the  news  actually 
is  that  you  appreciate  the  height  and  length  and  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  things  that  the  newspapers  are  not 
printing.  Yesterday  I  was  told  that  a  German  Zeppelin 
had  passed  over  the  midland  counties  and  that  the 
fourth  shot  from  a  gun  had  brought  it  to  the  ground,  a 
hideous  wreck  of  canvas  and  steel  and  human  bodies. 
In  all  probability  the  story  was  a  true  one.  It  seemed 
to  be  true.  Now  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  newspaper 
man  who  saw  that  thing  happen  and  knew  that  he  must 
say  not  a  word  of  it.  Such  an  event  had  never  hap- 
pened in  the  world  before.  It  stood  out  glaring,  blaz- 
ing red,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  but  not  a 
newspaper  ventured  to  print  a  line.  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  that  the  story  is  a  true  one.  I  might  possibly 
trace  it  back  to  its  origin  link  by  link,  but  that  would 
be  highly  indiscreet.  The  authorities  do  not  like  people 
who  want  to  know  things,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  be 
inconspicuous  and  to  refrain  from  needless  self-adver- 
tisement. The  only  way  to  know  a  thing  here  is  to  see 
it.  and  having  seen  it  you  had  better  forget  it. 

There  are  ail  kinds  of  spy  stories,  but  these  are  just 
as  unverifiable  as  everything  else.  The  German  spy  is 
not  the  pussy-footed  sleuth  of  tradition,  nor  does  he 
suggest  the  Uhlan  with  his  Sunday  clothes  on.  Now 
and  then  the  newspapers  speak  of  the  arrest  of  a  few 
unlucky  Teutons  for  transgressing  the  regulations  and 
of  course  they  are  arrested  "on  suspicion."  But  these 
people  are  not  spies.  When  a  real  spy  is  captured  the 
newspapers  say  nothing  about  it,  nor  do  they  mention 
what  becomes  of  the  poor  wretch.  But  we  all  know 
what  usually  becomes  of  the  captured  spy,  and  there 
are  whispered  stories  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
of  firing  squads  who  are  hurriedly  called  on  to  do 
their  horrid  work  after  summary  court-martial.  But 
the  newspapers  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  is  as 
though  the  nerves  of  the  nation  had  been  cut,  thus  ar- 
resting all  the  usual  shuttles  of  communication.  We 
are  living  very  much  as  they  must  have  lived  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  every  little  community  was  a  world 
to  itself  and  when  it  was  only  the  chance  traveler  who 
brought  news  from  beyond. 

England  may  not  expect  to  be  invaded,  but  she  acts 
as  though  she  expected  the  enemy  tomorrow  morning 
or  by  next  Friday  at  latest.  And,  curiously  enough, 
these  ubiquitous  prepartions  seem  to  make  for  public 
tranquillity.  Every  strategic  point  in  the  south  and 
east  coast  is  seamed  and  criss-crossed  with  entrench- 
ments.  The  seashore  is  volcanic  with  mounds  and  em- 
bankments. Even  the  academic  groves  of  Cambridge 
have  been  turned  into  an  armed  camp,  and  on  the  golf 
course  there  arc  thousands  of  men  quietly  and  stead- 
fastly drilling  just  as  though  it  were  the  immemorial 
custom  to  drill  on  the  golf  course.  But  there  is  a 
curious  lack  of  excitement.  There  is  no  boasting,  no 
hysterics,  no  flagwaving.  It  is  bad  taste  to  talk 
patriotically,  as  thai  much-abused  word  is  ordinarily 
understood.  One  seldom  hears  a  patriotic  song,  for 
while   there    are    snugs    in    plenty   they    are   not    of    the 

bombastic  kind.      \    g 1  many   poets  have  tried  their 

1    uds  at  marching  snugs   f.ir  the  soldiers,  hut  the  sol- 
i  >'er  prefers  to  choose  his  own.  and  he  does  so  without 
regard  to  poetic  merit,      lie  prefers  something  that  has 
dash   i>f   melancholy   and   that   contains   some   refer- 
in   to  the  girl.    Of  course  "Tipperary"  is  the  favorite, 


but  it  would  take  no  ordinary  kind  of  psychologist  to 
say  why : 

It's    a    long   way    to    Tipperary, 

It's  a  long  way  to  go, 
It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary 

And  the  sweetest  girl  I  know. 
Good-by,    Piccadilly  ; 

Good-by,  Leicester  Square  ; 
It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

But  my  heart's  just  there. 

Why  the  soldier  likes  "Tipperary,"  why  he  asks  for 
it  and  will  take  no  substitute,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Per- 
haps one  has  to  be  a  soldier  to  find  out.  Mr.  Robert 
Blatchford,  the  Socialist  editor,  who  used  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, says  that  the  popular  military  songs  are  enigmas. 
Some  years  ago  he  heard  an  infantry  regiment  singing 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  which  they  were  supposed 
to  have  been  defeated.  As  they  sang  it  they  bounced 
along  at  nearly  six  miles  an  hour : 

You  never  know  you've  got  it  till  you  get  it  ; 

If  you  get  it  don't  kick  up  a  row. 
If  anybody's  ever  going  to  get  it, 
We've  got  it — now. 

Some  day  some  one  will  write  a  book  about  soldiers' 
marching  songs,  the  songs  that  were  actually  sung,  and 
not  the  songs  that  were  merely  written  to  be  sung. 
England  just  at  present  could  contribute  quite  a  few. 

London,  October  1,  1914.  Piccadilly. 


Engineers  detailed  by  the  Alaskan  Road  Commission 
to  survey  the  proposed  government  highway  from 
Skagway  to  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass  have  com- 
pleted the  work  and  are  now  preparing  maps  and  data 
for  the  route.  The  road  is  to  connect  at  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  at  the  summit  of  the  pass  with  the 
Canadian  system  of  roads  reaching  to  the  Atlin  section, 
and  to  Yukon  as  far  north  as  Dawson.  The  road  from 
Skagway  to  the  summit  will  have  a  grade  averaging  less 
than  five  per  cent  and  at  no  place  will  it  exceed  eight 
per  cent.  According  to  the  new  survey  the  route  fol- 
lows for  the  great  part  of  the  distance  the  old  '97  trail. 
At  Mile  No.  7  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway 
the  great  scenic  beauty  of  the  road  becomes  apparent, 
and  the  route  continues  to  increase  in  attractiveness  as 
it  winds  up  through  the  rocky  canon  of  the  Skagway 
to  White  Pass  City,  once  an  animated  municipality 
living  off  of  the  adventurous  gold  seekers  passing  to 
and  from  the  mining  regions  farther  in  the  interior, 
but  now  reduced  to  a  deserted  village  consisting  of  a 
few  uninhabited  cabins.  The  scenic  aspect  of  the  road 
continues  to  grow  in  interest  until  the  summit  of  the 
pass  is  reached,  and  the  route  when  completed  will  pre- 
sent attractions  that  will  make  it  one  of  the  great  popu- 
lar thoroughfares  of  the  Northwest  for  summer  tourists 
and  motorists.  With  the  completion  of  this  route  mo- 
torists living  in  any  section  of  the  coast  country  will 
be  able  to  make  the  journey  from  Southern  California 
to  Alaska  with  such  side  trips  as  they  may  desire  to 
include. 

m»* 

Important  experiments  have  recently  been  made  by 
the  fisheries  expert  for  British  Columbia  in  connection 
with  the  hatchery  operations.  Last  year  at  Seaton 
Lake,  instead  of  placing  all  the  sockeye  salmon  eggs 
in  trays,  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore,  a  plan 
was  adopted  more  in  keeping  with  the  natural  methods 
followed  by  the  fish.  The  eggs,  after  having  been 
inoculated  with  the  lymph,  were  buried  under  five  to 
seven  inches  of  sand  and  gravel.  Over  200,000  ova 
were  thus  treated  in  tanks  especially  made  therefor, 
and  as  a  result  188,000  healthy  fry  have  been  taken  out 
with  the  possibility  of  more  to  follow.  This  is  a  splen- 
did record,  as  compared  with  the  old  pan  system,  and 
it  is  believed  by  the  experts  that  the  new  method  will 
revolutionize  the  business  of  the  hatcheries. 


Though  the  dum-dum  bullet,  forbidden  in  war  by 
civilized  nations,  is  familiar  in  many  languages,  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  a  town  of  some  importance 
bears  the  same  name.  By  some  the  town  has  been 
described  as  the  Woolwich  of  India,  and  was  for  long 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.  It  was  at 
Dum-Dum  in  1757  the  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal  ratified  the  privileges  of  the  English 
and  allowed  Calcutta  to  be  fortified. 


At  the  National  Negro  Business  League  Convention 
at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  it  was  stated  that  the  2,000.000 
negroes  living  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  and  Texas  now  have  under  their  con- 
trol, as  owners  and  renters,  about  $300,000,000  worth 
of  farm  property  and  own  60,000  farms,  containing 
6.000,000  acres  of  land  with  farm  property,  land.  live 
stock,  and  farming  implements  worth  $200,000,000. 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  this  country  paid 
out  in  pensions  $172,417,546.  The  grand  total  of  ex- 
penditures for  pensions  from  1866  up  to  and  including 
1914  was  $4,633,511,926.  The  total  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  all  classes  on  the  rolls  was  785,239.  The 
number  of  civil  war.  pensioners  was  728,129,  compared 
with  762,439  in  1913,  The  largest  number  ever  on 
the  rolls  was  in  1902.  when  there  were  999,466. 


It  is  said  that  the  first  sawmill  in  the  United  States 
was  at  Jamestown,  from  which  sawed  boards  were  ex- 
ported in  June,  1607.  A  water-power  sawmill  was  in 
use  in  1625  near  the  present  site  of  Richmond. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Professor  C.  T.  Haggerty,  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
comet  which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Art,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world. 

Major-General  von  Voights-Rhetz,  recently  reported 
as  the  successor  to  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  as  chief 
of  staff,  though  confirmation  is  lacking,  is  not  generally 
known  in  Germany,  but  he  possesses  an  enviable  army 
record,  and  is  a  strategist  of  much  ability. 

General  Zupelli,  the  new  Italian  minister  of  war,  was 
born  an  Austrian  subject.  His  ability  is  unquestioned, 
and  as  a  man  of  practical  affairs  he  takes  high  rank  in 
Europe.  His  selection  is  due  to  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  Lieutenant-General  Cadorna,  chief  of  the 
Italian  staff. 

George  D.  Smith,  the  wealthiest  dealer  in  rare  books 
in  the  world,  is  an  American  who  began  his  career 
thirty  years  ago  as  an  office  boy  in  a  bookstore.  He 
studied  the  business  closely,  became  interested  in  old 
books,  and  began  buying  on  his  own  account.  He  lives 
in  New  York. 

Colonel  Isaac  Newton  Lewis,  inventor  of  the  rapid- 
fire  gun  which  has  aided  the  Belgians  to  put  up  such 
a  remarkable  resistance,  is  a  retired  American  army 
officer,  late  of  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery.  The 
weapon,  which  easily  fires  500  shots  a  minute,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was 
offered  to  this  country,  to  Germany,  and  England,  be- 
fore Colonel  Lewis  took  it  to  Belgium,  where  he  per- 
fected terms  for  its  manufacture. 

Max  Joseph  Baehr,  who  has  been  made  United 
States  consul  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  has  for  twelve 
years  represented  this  country  at  Havana,  Cuba.  He 
is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  but  came  to  America  in  1878. 
In  1898  he  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  American 
consul  at  Kehl,  Germany.  Later  he  served  as  consul 
at  Madgeburg.  During  the  period  of  his  station  at 
Havana  he  was  tendered  the  appointment  as  consul- 
general  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  later  at  Buenos  Aires,  but 
declined. 

William  F.  Willoughby,  the  American  economist  who 
is  going  to  China  to  assume  the  duties  of  financial  ad- 
visor to  the  new  republic,  has  performed  many  note- 
worthy services  for  the  United  States.  He  was  on 
President  Wilson's  commission  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency. He  began  his  public  work  as  an  expert  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  1897,  and  in 
1900  was  special  agent  on  labor  and  education  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  From  1901  to  1907  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Porto  Rican  government. 

Captain  George  R.  Clark,  recently  on  duty  as  com- 
mandant at  the  naval  training  station  at  North  Chi- 
cago, has  become  aid  for  education  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  new  position  established  on  board  ship 
for  the  benefit  of  the  enlisted  men.  Captain  Clark,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  was  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1878. 
While  in  command  of  the  Minnesota  in  1911,  in  col- 
laboration with  his  junior  officers,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished "A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  Navy." 
The  book  was  carefully  examined  by  the  academic 
board  and  adopted  as  a  text-book  for  midshipmen  at 
the  Naval  Academy.  He  has  written  notable  articles  on 
"Notes  on  the  Training  Service,"  in  1912;  "On  Other 
Duty,"  in  1909;  and  "Protecting  American  Interests," 
in   1909. 

David  Watson  Taylor,  who  will  succeed  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Richard  M.  Watt  as  chief  constructor  of  the 
navy,  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  1885  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  execlled  the  high- 
est record  ever  made  there  up  to  that  time.  He  was 
sent  to  Greenwich,  where  he  received  the  highest 
honors  of  the  Royal  College  and  established  a  record 
for  students.  In  1901  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
navy.  He  was  the  first  American  to  win  the  gold 
medal  of  the  British  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
for  the  best  original  paper  on  "Ship-Shaped  Stream 
Forms."  In  the  field  of  technical  writers  he  is  well 
known,  among  his  works  being  "Resistance  of  Ships 
and  Screw  Propulsion"  and  "Speed  and  Power 
Ships." 

Arthur  Lynch,  an  Irish  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  warmly  advocated  the  government's 
stand  on  the  war  question,  has  had  one  of  the  most 
romantic  careers  of  any  member  in  the  House.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  he  organized  the  Second 
Irish  Brigade,  which  he  operated  under  General  Botha, 
and  fought  in  Natal  against  the  British  troops.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Paris,  and  while  there,  in  1901,  he 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority  as  Nationalist  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Galway.  On  going  to  England  to 
take  his  seat,  however,  he  was  arrested,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1903,  was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  A  year  later  he  was  released  on 
license,  and  he  received  a  free  pardon  on  June  10, 
1907.  He  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  erudite  men 
in  the  House,  being  a  journalist,  a  civil  engineer,  a 
poet,  and  a  physician.  He  has  also  written  a  novel  in 
French. 


October  17,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MR.  PARNELL. 


Mrs.  Parnell,  Who  Was  Katharine  O'Shea,  Writes  His  Love 
Story  and  Political  Life. 


Mrs.  Parnell,  who  was  once  Mrs.  O'Shea,  has  done 
well  to  avoid  the  note  of  explanation  of  apology  in  this 
voluminous  statement  of  her  relations  with  the  great 
Irish  leader.  The  day  when  an  honest  passion  needs 
either  explanation  or  apology  has  passed  forever,  so 
completely  passed  that  we  may  doubt  the  need  even  of 
such  a  narrative  of  its  course  as  this.  And,  to  be  frank, 
we  are  more  interested  in  the  light  that  it  throws 
upon  Mr.  Parnell  himself  and  upon  a  troublous  page 
of  Irish  history  than  in  what  the  newspaper  reporter 
would  call  the  heart  interest  of  the  story.  So  far  as 
this  same  heart  interest  is  concerned  there  is  no  more 
in  this  particular  story  than  in  a  hundred  others  that 
even  the  divorce  court  can  not  rescue  from  a  proper 
inconspicuousness.  But  as  a  page  of  political  history 
written  by  a  clever  woman  who  helped  to  make  that 
history  the  book  has  an  extraordinary  value  and  fasci- 
nation. 

The  author  tells  us  that  she  first  met  Mr.  Parnell  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hotel  in  London,  where  she  and  Captain 
O'Shea  had  reserved  a  couple  of  rooms  for  social  pur- 
poses. She  gave  several  dinners  and  Mr.  Parnell  was 
invited  to  them,  but  never  came.  Laughingly  twitted 
on  her  want  of  success,  she  became  determined  that  the 
"uncrowned  King  of  Ireland"  should  sit  in  the  chair 
reserved  for  him  at  the  next  dinner: 

One  bright  sunny  day  when  the  House  was  sitting  I  drove, 
accompanied  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Steele  (who  had  a  house  in 
Buckingham  Gate),  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  sent  in  a 
card  asking  Mr.  Parnell  to  come  out  and  speak  to  us  in 
Palace   Yard. 

He  came  out,  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  thin  and  deadly  pale. 
He  looked  straight  at  me  smiling,  and  his  curiously  burning 
eyes  looked  into  mine  with  a  wondering  intentness  that  threw 
into  my  brain  the  sudden  thought :  "This  man  is  wonderful — 
and   different." 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  answered  my  last  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  if  nothing  would  induce  him  to  come.  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  not  opened  his  letters  for  days,  but  if  1 
would  let  him  he  would  come  to  dinner  directly  he  returned 
from  Paris,  where  he  had  to  go  for  his  sister's  wedding. 

In  leaning  forward  in  the  cab  to  say  good-by  a  rose  I  was 
wearing  in  my  bodice  fell  out  on  to  my  skirt.  He  picked  it 
up  and.  touching  it  lightly  with  his  lips,  placed  it  in  his 
button-hole. 

This  rose  I  found  long  years  afterwards  done  up  in  an 
envelope,  with  my  name  and  the  date,  among  his  most  pri- 
vate papers,  and  when  he  died  I  laid  it  upon  his  heart. 

The  author  reminds  us  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  boycott  was  invented  after  the  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ances bill : 

Speaking  at  Ennis  on  September  19th  Mr.  Parnell  enun- 
ciated the  principle  which  has  since  gone  by  the  name  of 
"The  Boycott." 

"What  are  you  to  do,"  he  asked,  "to  a  tenant  who  bids 
for  a  farm  from  which  another  tenant  has  been  evicted?" 

Several   voices   cried:      "Shoot    him!" 

"I  think,"  went  on  Mr.  Parnell,  "I  heard  somebody  say 
'Shoot  him  !'  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better 
way — a  more  Christian  and  charitable  way,  which  will  give 
the  lost  man  an  opportunity  of  repenting.  When  a  man 
takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  unjustly  evicted, 
you  must  shun  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him  ;  you 
must  shun  him  in  the  shop  ;  you  must  shun  him  on  the  fair- 
green  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, by  leaving  him  alone ;  by  putting  him  into  a  sort  of 
moral  Coventry;  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old — you  must  show  him  your 
detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed." 

Speaking  of  the  year  1SS0,  the  author  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Parnell  now  made  her  house  his  headquarters  in 
England,  which  was  a  rather  difficult  arrangement, 
since  it  became  known  at  once  to  the  detectives  who 
were  employed  to  watch  his  comings  and  goings : 

On  one  occasion  in  1880  he  was  informed  privately  that 
his  arrest  for  "sedition"  was  being  urged  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  abroad  for  a  short  time. 
I  think  his  enigmatic  reply,  "I  will  disappear  for  a  few 
weeks,"  must  have  puzzled  his  informant.  He  came  down 
to  me  at  night,  and  when  I  answered  his  signal  at  my  sitting- 
room  window,  and  let  him  in,  he  told  me  with  a  deprecating 
smile  that  I  must  hide  him  for  a  few  weeks.  As  I  sat  watch- 
ing him  eat  the  supper  I  always  had  ready  for  him  at  three 
a.  m.  I  felt  rather  hopeless,  as  he  was  a  big  man,  and  I  did 
not  see  how  he  could  be  hidden  from  the  servants.  He  said 
the  latter  must  not  know  he  was  there,  as  they  would  talk 
to  the  tradespeople,  and  they  to  the  government  men.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  arrested  until  later  on,  when  it  might  be 
more  useful   than   not. 

Then  he  awaited  suggestions,  and  at  length  we  decided 
that  a  little  room  opening  out  of  my  own  must  be  utilized 
for  him,  as  I  always  kept  it  locked  and  never  allowed  a 
servant  into  it — except  very  occasionally  to  "turn  it  out." 
It  was  a  little  boudoir  dressing-room,  and  had  a  sofa  in  it. 

Of  personalia  we  have  a  liberal  supply.  Thus  we 
are  given  a  glimpse  of  Parnell's  well-known  habit  of 
disregarding  public  engagements: 

When  he  failed  a  meeting  like  this — where  hundreds  of 
people  were  waiting  for  him — or  other  appointments,  private 
or  public — I  sometimes  would  want  him  to  telegraph,  or  write, 
apologizing  or  excusing  his  non-attendance,  but  this  he  would 
never  do,  saying,  "You  do  not  learn  the  ethics  of  kingship, 
Queenie.  Never  explain,  never  apologize"  ;  adding,  with  his 
rare  laugh.  "I  could  never  keep  my  rabble  together  if  I  was 
not  above  the  human  weakness  of  apology." 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  domestic  menage  to  which 
we  are  introduced.  Mrs.  O'Shea  was  living  at  Eltham, 
inconspicuously  separated  from  her  husband.  Parnell 
visited  Eltham,  having  extracted  an  invitation  from 
O'Shea  himself,  who  was  something  more  than  sus- 
picious of  the  existing  relationship: 

So  Parnell  came,  having  in  his  gentle,  insistent  way  urged 


his  invitation,  and  from  Willie.  And  now  Willie  and  I  were 
quarreling  because  he,  my  lawful  husband,  had  come  clown 
without  the  invitation  that  was  now  (for  some  years)  under- 
stood as  due  to  the  courtesy  of  friends,  and  because  he  had  be- 
come vaguely  suspicious.  Flying  rumors  had  perhaps  reached 
his  ears  ;  and  now  it  was  too  late,  for  he  dared  not  formu- 
late them,  they  were  too  vague ;  too  late,  for  I  had  been 
swept  into  the  avalanche  of  Parnell's  love ;  too  late,  for  I 
possessed  the  husband  of  my  heart  for  all  eternity. 

I  had  fought  against  our  love,  but  Parnell  would  not  fight, 
and  I  was  alone.  I  had  urged  my  children  and  his  work ; 
but  he  answered  me  :  "For  good  or  ill,  I  am  your  husband, 
your  lover,  your  children,  your  all.  And  I  will  give  my  life 
to  Ireland,  but  to  you  I  will  give  my  love,  whether  it  be  your 
heaven  or  your  hell.  It  is  destiny.  When  I  first  looked  into 
your  eyes  I  knew." 

We  are  told  something  interesting  about  the  Phcenix 
Park  murders  and  of  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  news 
upon    Parnell   himself: 

From  where  I  sat  in  the  carriage  I  could  see  Parnell's 
back  as  he  stood  just  inside  the  station  door.  I  was  watch- 
ing him,  and  he  half  turned  and  smiled  at  me  as  he  opened 
the  paper — the  Sunday  Obscn'cr — to  glance  at  the  news  be- 
fore he  brought  it  to  me.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
wanted  to  see  what  was  said  about  Michael  Davitt.  He  had 
now  come  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and,  as  he  suddenly  stopped, 
I  noticed  a  curious  rigidity  about  his  arms — raised  in  holding 
the  newspaper  open.  He  stood  so  absolutely  still  that  I  was 
suddenly  frightened,  horribly,  sickeningly  afraid — of  I  knew 
not  what,  and,  leaning  forward,  called  out,  "King,  what  is  it?" 
Then  he  came  down  the  steps  to  me  and,  pointing  to  the 
headline,  said,  "Look!"  And  I  read,  "Murder  of  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke!" 

I  heard  the  train  coming  in,  and  tried  to  pull  myself  to- 
gether, for  the  awful  significance  of  the  horrible  thing  to  my 
lover,  just  released  from  Kilmainham  on  the  Treaty,  came 
home  to  me  with  a  rush  of  pain.  His  face  was  ashen,  and 
he  stared,  frowning  heavily,  before  him,  unconsciously  crush- 
ing the  hand  I  had  slipped  into  his  until  the  rings  I  wore  cut 
and  bruised   my   fingers. 

I  said  to  him,  "Quick,  you  must  catch  this  train.  See 
Davitt  and  the  others  as  arranged  and  as  many  more  as  you 
can  find.  Go,  you  will  know  what  to  do,  but  you  must  meet 
them  all  at  once."  He  turned  heavily  away,  saying,  "I  shall 
resign,"  and  I  answered  as  I  ran  beside  him  to  the  platform, 
"No,  you  are  not  a  coward." 

We  find  in  these  pages  much  curious  information 
on  the  negotiations  between  Parnell  and  Gladstone,  and 
this  information  seems  to  point  also  to  the  knowledge 
that  Gladstone  must  have  had  as  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  Parnell  and  Mrs.  O'Shea: 

Parnell  would  sometimes  write  the  rough  draft  of  what 
he  wished  Gladstone  to  know,  or  sometimes  write  what  he 
had  to  say  in  the  form  of  a  letter  (often  dating  it  from  my 
house  !),  but  occasionally  he  would  do  neither,  as,  on  more 
than  one  important  occasion,  he  said:  "I  don't  trust  that 
Grand  Old  Spider  farther  than  I  can  see  him.  Sweetheart, 
learn  this  by  heart,  and  let  it  off  at  him  yourself."  Then  I 
had  to  take  down  in  my  own  handwriting  what  lie  wished 
proposed  to  Gladstone,  and  at  the  subsequent  interview  "let  it 
off"  at  him.  Very  often  letters  were  sufficient,  and  in  this 
case  I  almost  invariably  wrote  them,  or,  if  the  letter  was  in 
Parnell's  handwriting  addressed  to  me,  under  cover  of  my 
envelope,  I  would  request  its  return,  and  this  was  done  ;  letters 
intended  for  Parnell  by  Gladstone  being  invariably  addressed 
to  me. 

It  was  by  my  suggestion  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  these  pri- 
vate negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  was  myself  much 
amused  to  find  that  both  these  great  statesmen  were  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  danger  of  such  a  trusting  of  one  another  as 
such  negotiations  necessitated.  When  I  said  to  Parnell,  "Why 
not  see  Gladstone  yourself  privately,  and  get  what  you  can 
from  him,  in  return  for  the  Irish  vote?"  he  at  once  replied 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  fatal  to  the  "cause,"  and 
when  I  said  much  the  same  thing  to  Gladstone  at  our  first 
interview — which  latter  was  a  brilliant  inspiration  of  Parnell's 
own — he  replied  that  "such  a  proceeding"  would  be  fatal  to 
his  position,  but,  he  added,  "it  might  be  advantageous  to  the 
Irish  leader  and  myself  if  you,  Mrs.  O'Shea,  would  accept  the 
thankless  office  of  go-between,  as  you  suggest.  A  safe  and 
secret  intermediary  might  well  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  us  both  in  our  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country."  I  have  wondered  since  which  country  the  G.  O.  M. 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke. 

Another  glimpse  at  these  negotiations  comes  later  on, 
the  essential  fact  being  that  Mrs.  O'Shea  was  recog- 
nized as  the  intermediary : 

On  April  8th,  1886,  the  evening  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  his  private  secretary  down 
to  Eltham  with  a  letter  to  me  asking  me  to  telegraph  one 
word,  "Yes,"  if  he  was  to  introduce  the  bill  that  night.  In 
this  case  he  was  to  speak  shortly  after  four  o'clock.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  not  given  him  the  required  answer  earlier,  as  he 
had  up  to  the  last  moment  been  trying  to  induce  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  give  the  bill  wider  and  more  comprehensive  clauses 
than  the  G.  O.  M.  would  assent  to.  Now,  however,  he  had 
said  to  me,  as  he  started  that  evening  for  the  House  :  "This 
bill  will  do  as  a  beginning;  they  shall  have  more  presently. 
If  the  Old  Man  wires  to  know  if  it  is  all  right  answer  'Yes.'  " 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  previously  arranged  with  me  that  I  should 
be  at  home  waiting  for  his  message  in  order  that  I  might  let 
him   know  that  Parnell   and  the  "Party"   were  ready. 

His  messenger  was  so  late  that  I  simply  snatched  Glad- 
stone's letter  from  him  and,  scribbling  my  "Yes"  on  the  en- 
closed government  form,  sent  my  waiting  servant  flying  to  the 
telegraph  office  with  it.  After  which  I  had  time  to  join  in 
the  regrets  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  secretary  that  his  master  had 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  up  to  the  House  in  time  for 
bis  introduction  of  the  bill.  The  secretary  told  me  that  he 
would  have  "derived  considerable  interest"  from  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  I  felt  much  more  keenly  than  that  about  this 
bill  that  I  had  taken  so  often  in  its  swaddling  clothes  from 
parent  to  foster  parent,  and  I  was  very  much  disappointed  at 
not  being  present  at  its  introduction  to  a  larger  life. 

Gladstone  and  Parnell  eventually  met  at  Hawarden, 
and  we  have  a  curious  reference  to  a  request  made  to 
Parnell  that  he  stir  up  agitation  in  Ireland  in  favor  of 
the  Home  Rule  bill : 

It  was  two  months  later,  however  (on  December  19th).  that 
Parnell,  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  visited  Gladstone  at  Ha- 
warden. It  was  a  short  but  agreeable  visit,  and  at  dinner 
Mr.  Parnell  sat  next  to  Miss  Gladstone.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  actors  and  acting,  and  Miss  Gladstone  said, 
"Who  is  the  greatest  actor  you  have  ever  seen,  Mr.  Par- 
nell ?"  "Your  father,  undoubtedly !"  he  promptly  returned, 
much   to  her  delight. 

As   Parnell  became   moderate   in  polices   Gladstone  became 


more  extreme.  I  remember  one  evening  in  April  or  May, 
1888,  driving  with  Parnell  to  Morley's  house  in  Elm  Park 
Gardens,  where  Parnell  and  Morley  had  a  quiet  conversation 
together. 

I  waited  in  the  hansom  cab  a  little  way  off  the  house  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  at  last  Parnell  came  out  with  an 
amused  expression  on  his  face.  As  we  were  driving  home  he 
said : 

"We  can  never  satisfy  English  politicians !  They  im- 
prisoned me  for  causing  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  now  they 
want  agitation,  if  not  outrage.  Morley  said  to  me :  'The 
people  must  be  made  to  wake  up  a  bit;  can't  you  do  any- 
thing to  stir  them  up?'  "  Then  with  a  laugh:  "If  they  knew 
how  easy  it  was  for  me  to  stir  Ireland  up.  and  how  con- 
foundedly difficult  I  have  found  it  to  quiet  her  down  again, 
they  would  be  very  careful  before  giving  me  such  an  invita- 
tion!" And,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  to  give  force 
and  conviction  to  his  words,  he  had  shown  Mr.  Morley  the 
extreme  danger  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestions. 

Among  personal  references  to  Parnell  wc  find  a  story 
illustrating  his  implicit  faith  in  the  medical  lore  of  the 
Irish  peasantry: 

This  old  servant  of  his  had  the  most  curious  ideas  on  "first 
aid  to  the  injured,  and  when  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Parnell  had 
his  hand  crushed  in  some  machinery  at  his  Arklow  quarries, 
she  dressed  the  injured  fingers  with  cobwebs  from  the  cellar 
walls.  To  my  astonishment  he  asked  for  cobwebs  at  Eltham 
at  once,  when  he  had  cut  his  finger,  to  "wrap  it  in."  My  chil- 
dren, with  delighted  interest,  produced  cobwebs  (and  spiders) 
from  the  cellar,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  a 
"cure"  so  likely  to  produce  blood-poisoning.  He  accepted 
the  peasant  lore  of  Ireland  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
and  I  still  remember  his  doubtful  "Is  that  so  ?"  when  I  told 
him  it  was  most  dangerous  to  put  anything  so  dusty  as  a  cob- 
web on  an  open  wound.  "Susan  Gaffney  said  cobwebs  would 
stop  the  poison.     They  all  do  it,"  meaning  the  peasants. 

The  author  expresses  some  natural  indignation  at 
Gladstone's  attitude  as  soon  as  her  relationship  with 
Parnell  became  public  knowledge.  Gladstone,  she  says, 
had  known  of  the  relationship  for  ten  years,  and  had 
made  full  use  of  it,  but  "an  English  statesman  must 
always  appear  on  the  side  of  the  angels" : 

So  Mr.  Gladstone  found  his  religion  could  at  last  be  useful 
to  his  country.  Parnell  felt  no  resentment  towards  Gladstone. 
He  merely  said  to  me,  with  his  grave  smile :  "That  old 
Spider  has  nearly  all  my  flies  in  his  web,"  and  to  my  indig- 
nation against  Gladstone  he  replied  :  "You  don't  make  allow- 
ances for  statecraft.  He  has  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
to  consider,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  always 
loathed  me.  But  these  fools,  who  throw  me  over  at  his 
bidding,  make  me  a  little  sad."  And  I  thought  of  that  otfl 
eagle  face,  with  the  cruel  eyes,  that  always  belied  the  smile 
he  gave  me,  and  wondered  no  longer  at  the  premonition  of 
disaster  that  I  had  so  often  felt  in  his  presence. 

We  have  many  examples  of  Parnell's  superstition, 
which  the  author  found  to  be  "unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable" : 

Parnell  would  agree  perfectly  that  this  was  a  fact,  never 
theless  to  do  so  and  so  was  "unlucky,"  and  there  was  the  end 
of  it — it  must  not  be  done.  Certain  combinations  of  num- 
bers, of  lights  or  circumstances,  were  "omens,"  and  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  Evidently,  as  an  intelligent  child  will,  he 
had  eagerly  caught  up  and  absorbed  all  and  every  suggestion 
offered  him  by  the  converse  of  his  nurse  and  her  associates, 
and  the  impressions  thus  made  were  overlaid,  but  not  erased, 
as  he  grew  up  isolated,  by  the  very  reticence  of  his  nature, 
from  his  fellows.  His  dislike  of  the  color  green,  as  being 
unlucky,  he  could  not  himself  understand,  for  it  is  certainly 
not  an  Irish  feeling,  but  it  was  there  so  decidedly  that  he 
would  not  sit  in  any  room  that  had  this  color  in  it.  nor  would 
he  allow  me  to  wear  or  use  any  of  the  magnificent  silks  or 
embroideries  that  were  so  often  presented  to  him,  if,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  they  had  green  in  their  composition. 

A  concluding  paragraph  may  well  be  devoted  to  Par- 
nell's moral  standard,  which  the  author  describes  as  a 
high  one : 

Parnell's  moral  standard  was  a  high  one,  if  it  is  once  con 
ceded  that  as  regards  the  marriage  bond  his  honest  convic- 
tion was  that  there  is  none  where  intense  mutual  attraction — 
commonly  called  love — does  not  exist,  or  zvherc  it  ceases  to 
e.vist.  To  Parnell's  heart  and  conscience  I  was  no  more  the 
wife  of  Captain  O'Shea  when  he  (Parnell)  first  met  me  than 
I  was  after  Captain  O'Shea  had  divorced  me,  ten  years  later. 
He  took  nothing  from  Captain  O'Shea  that  the  law  of  the 
land  could  give,  or  could  dispossess  him  of,  therefore  he  did 
him  no  wrong.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  whether  in  this  con- 
viction he  was  right  or  wrong,  but  here  I  set  down  Parnell's 
point  of  view,  with  the  happy  knowledge  that  never  for  one 
moment  have  I  regretted  that  I  made  his  point  of  view  my 
own  in  this  as  in  all  things  else. 

The  professional  moralist  may  find  much  in  this  re- 
markable book  with  which  to  disagree,  but  with  the 
professional  moralist  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves. 
It  is  sufficient  that  Mrs.  Parnell  has  not  only  added  a 
valuable  page  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  but  that  she 
has  written  it  with  a  vivid  energy  that  is  admirable. 

Charles   Stewart  Parnell:   His   Love   Story   and 
Political  Life.    By  Mrs.  Parnell  (Katharine  (  I'Shea  i. 
In  two  volumes.     New  York:  George  II.  Dornn  Com 
pany;  $5  net. 

m»^ 

During  the  salmon  fishing  and  canning  season  in 
British  Columbia  a  large  number  of  Indians  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  canneries  each 
year.  The  Indians  arc  expert  fishermen  and  are  es- 
pecially desirable  as  employees  in  the  business.  The 
Indian  women  and  old  men  of  the  tribes  work  in  the 
canneries  while  the  able-bodied  men  do  the  fishing. 
The  duties  of  the  Indian  women  consist  mainly  of 
washing  the  fish  in  preparation  for  cooking  and 
canning.  They  are,  it  is  said,  the  most  efficient  for 
this  branch  of  the  cannery  work  of  any  procurable 
labor. 

California  yew,  which  grows  on  the  national  forests 
of  the  state,  is  finding  some  use  in  present-day  archery 
practice.     Its   qualities   closely   resemble    those      "   the 

Old    World    yew,    which    made    the    English    i 
famous  in  mediaeval  times. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A-  Charmed  Life. 
The  author  has  constituted  himself  a  sort 
of  earthly  providence  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Miss  Edith  Austin,  whose  escapades  in 
China  would  not  have  had  so  happy  an  end- 
ing had  they  happened  in  real  life.  Shanghai 
and  Peking  have  a  code  of  morals  all  their 
own,  and  it  is  not  ours.  A  young  American 
girl,  however  brave  and  resourceful,  could 
hardly  search  for  adventures  in  the  native 
quarters  of  Chinese  cities  as  does  Miss  Austin 
without  finding  somethnig  in  the  way  of  ex- 
perience that  would  probably  be  final.  But 
these  successive  stories  are  extraordinarily 
well  told,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  the 
interesting  Edith  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
getting  married  somewhere  toward  the  end  of 
the  book  and  that  any  further  adventures  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  countenanced  by  her  hus- 
band. But  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  her 
uncle  and  guardian  should  say  "Thank  God" 
at  the  prospect  of  a  transfer  of  his  responsi- 
bilities, which  have  been  of  the  heaviest  kind. 
Mr.  Merwin  evidently  knows  China,  and  he 
also  knows  the  modern  American  girl,  who 
wants  to  see  and  experience  everything  that 
is  worth  seeing  or  experiencing,  however  un- 
conventionally. But  we  should  like  to  have 
some  more  of  Edith.     We  like  her. 

The  Charmed  Life  of  Miss  Austin.  By 
Samuel  Merwin.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;  $1.35  net. 


Poems  by  Mrs.  Woods. 
The  whole  English-speaking  world  is  well 
aware  that  a  volume  of  poems,  even  an  iso- 
lated poem,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  is  a 
literary  event.  There  is  only  one  living 
woman  poet  with  whom  she  can  be  compared, 
but  she  is  so  different  from  Mrs.  Meynell 
in  vigor  and  style  that  perhaps  no  compari- 
son should  be  made.  Mrs.  Meynell  wrote 
"The  Shepherdess  of  Sheep"  and  so  measur- 
ably raised  her  level,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Woods 
has  never  done  anything  quite  so  gem-like  as 
this.  But  she  has  done  nothing  that  is  not 
as  nearly  perfect  as  her  poetic  genius  and 
skill  can  make  it.  There  is  not  a  single 
poem,  not  a  single  stanza,  in-  this  volume  of 
her  collected  works  that  we  could  wish 
omitted,  and  there  are  very  few  volumes  of 
which  this  could  be  said.  To  select  even  a 
single  stanza  for  quotation  is  not  easy  where 
the  general  level  is  so  high,  but  perhaps 
"April"  is  the  most  sure  of  universal  admira- 
tion. Here  are  the  first  and  last  stanzas: 
O   come  across  the  hillside!      The  April   month   Is 

here, 
The  lamb-time,  the  lark-time,   the  child-time  of  the 
year. 

The  wren    sings   on   the   sallow, 

The  lark  above  the  fallow, 
The  birds  sing  everywhere. 

With  whistle  and  with  holloa 

The  laborers    follow 
The  shining  share, 
And  sing  upon  the  hillside  in  the  seed-time  of  the 
year. 


O  come  into  the  wide  world!     For  you  the  Spring 

is   here, 
The  blue  heaven  is  smiling,  the  young  earth  carols 
clear. 

Come   happy  heart  to   wonder. 
Come  eager  hands  to  plunder 

The   wide   world's  store, 

The  meadow's  golden  glory, 

The  shining  towers  of  story 

On  Dreamland's  shore, 

To  reign  there  all  the  song-time,  the  child-time  of 

the   yean. 

Mrs.  Woods  is  not  a  prolific  poet,  and  this 
volume  contains  only  some  340  pages,  but  the 
lover  of  poetry  will  not  miss  a  single  page. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  volume  contains  also 
two  dramas,  "Wild  Justice"  and  "The  Prin- 
cess of  Hanover." 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Margaret  L.  Woods. 
Now    York:  John  Lane  Company. 


try,  and  Parliament,"  "Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure— Political  Parties,"  and  "Justice  and 
Local  Government."  Each  department  is 
thoroughly  elaborated  and  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  accuracy  and  sufficiency.  The  book  is 
one  for  the  reference  shelf  and  for  frequent 
consultation. 

The  Governments  of  Europe.  By  Frederic 
Austin  Ogg,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $3  net. 

Theodore  Thornton  Munger. 
Those  who  feel  surprise  that  so  large  a  bio- 
graphical volume  should  be  devoted  to  a  man 
who  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  a  "New 
England  minister"  will  find  that  the  problem 
is  explained  by  the  book  itself,  and  that  ad- 
miration for  Dr.  Munger  is  rivaled  only  by  ad- 
miration for  the  skill  and  sympathy  of  the 
portraiture.  Dr.  Munger  was  over  fifty  years 
of  age  before  even  the  religious  world  recog- 
nized his  value,  a  value  that  was  to  increase 
steadily  for  twenty  years.  Without  any  of 
the  capacities  usually  supposed  essential  to 
popularity,  without  either  oratory  or  emo- 
tionalism, Dr.  Munger  gradually  became  the 
type  and  the  inspiring  type  of  everything 
that  the  Christian  ought  to  be  and  so  seldom 
is,  one  of  those  rare  men  whose  characters 
are  more  forceful  and  more  eloquent  than 
the  written  or  the  spoken  word.  Those  who 
want  to  know  what  the  Christian  ministry 
should  be  will  find  here  an  invaluable  indica- 
tion. Those  who  want  to  know  what  a  biogra- 
phy should  be  are  recommended  to  take  Dr. 
Bacon's  work  as  a  type. 

Life  of  Theodore  Thornton  Munger.  By  Ben- 
jamin Wisner  Bacon.  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
Yale  University  Press;  $3   net. 


Webster's  Dictionary. 

This  abridgment  from  Webster's.  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  is  intended  for  school 
and  general  use  and  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  dictionary  that  can  be  moved 
without  a  derrick.  It  is  of  substantial  but 
convenient  size,  the  type  is  satisfactorily  clear, 
while  its  thousand  illustrations  are  well  se- 
lected and  useful.  Its  separate  tables  includes 
a  biographical  dictionary,  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary of  foreign  words  and  phrases,  and  a 
list  of  abbreviations,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  include  these  in  the  main  text. 

Webster's  Secondary  School  Dictionary. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company. 


Governments  of  Europe. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  such  a  book 
as  this  at  a  time  when  the  old  designations 
of  government  have  lost  something  of  their 
meaning  and  when  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  liberty  is  compatible  with  monarchy  and 
tyranny  with  republicanism.  The  need  of  the 
day  is  for  some  means  by  which  we  can  study 
government  comparatively  and  so  arrive  at  a 
valuation,  not  of  rival  claims  to  democracy 
and  freedom,  but  of  the  extent  to  which 
democracy  and  freedom  have  embodied  them- 
selves in  effective  constitutions  and  laws. 
This  lias  been  done  for  us  by  Professor  Fred- 
eric Austin  Ogg.  In  the  course  of  his  sub- 
stantial worl;  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages 
he  passes  under  review  every  country  of 
civilization  and  furnishes  us  with  the  exact 
governmental  data  needed  by  the  student  who 
wishes  to  know  facts  and  who  perhaps  is  a 
little  tired  of  the  outworn  assumption  that 
the  larger  designations  of  governmental  sys 
tem — republican.  monarchical,  imperialistic, 
etc — convey  anj  idea  of  the  actual  status  of 
pi  itical  advance.  As  an  example  of  the  tlmr- 
oi  dincss  with  which  the  work  has  been  done 
we  may  cite  the  section  devoted  to  France, 
divided  into  the  four  heads:     "Constitu- 

m     Since   1789,"  "The  President,  the  Minis- 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
With  the  recent  publication  of  "Sword 
Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds,"  Miss  Amy  Lowell's 
unique  position  in  American  letters  is  fur- 
ther emphasized.  Miss  Lowell,  who  is  a  sis- 
ter of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  new  spirit  in  contem- 
poraneous poetry.  As  the  foremost  American 
member  of  the  "Imagists" — a  group  of  poets 
including  William  Butler  Yeats,  Ezra  Pound, 
Ford  Madox  Huefter — she  has  won  recogni- 
tion for  her  writing  in  new  and  free  forms 
of  poetical  expression.  Though  "Sword 
Blades  and  Poppy  Seed"  contains  much  that 
will  perhaps  arouse  academic  criticism,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  new  note  in  American  poetry 
and  a  volume  that  will  command  respect  from 
all  readers  who  believe  in  the  poetic  richness 
of  modern  life.  It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Richard  Wightman's  new  book,  "Soul- 
Spur,"  was  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany October  9.  On  the  same  date  appeared 
the  third  edition  of  "The  Things  He  Wrote 
to  Her,"  which  was  Mr.  Wightman's  first 
book,  published  last  spring.  This  new  edition 
is  enlarged  in  form,  with  page-borders  in  tint. 
The  Century  Company  also  plans  the  spring 
publication  of  Mr.  Wightman's  third  book, 
"My    Body   and   I." 

The  publication  of  Louis  Joseph  Vance's 
melodramatic  novel,  "The  Lone  Wolf,"  was 
made  October  10.  The  play  from  the  novel 
will  be  produced  in  New  York  by  William  A. 
Brady  on  October  26,  with  Lou  Tellegen  as 
star. 

The  cables  failed  to  bring  over  a  sufficient 
stock  of  "Germany  and  the  Next  War"  to 
fill  the  thousands  of  orders  on  hand,  and  the 
publishers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  published 
a  large  authorized  American  edition  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  the  third  printing  being  already  or- 
dered before  publication. 

H.  G.  Wells's  new  novel,  "The  Wife  of 
Sir  Isaac  Harman,"  is  dated  for  October  23. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Wells  has  taken  the 
modern  woman  for  his  theme  and  that  as  she 
is  set  before  the  reader  by  Mr.  Wells  she 
makes  a  most  engaging  heroine.  The  book 
will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

"The  Blind  Spot,"  a  novel  by  Justus  Miles 
Forman,  just  published  by  the  Harpers,  is  a 
story  of  a  man  who  deceived  himself  as  well 
as  others.  He  had  won  fame  as  a  sociological 
worker,  an  arbiter  of  industrial  disputes,  his 
influence  extending  to  Fifth  Avenue  drawing- 
rooms  as  well  as  to  meetings  at  Cooper  Union. 
The  daughter  of  a  rich  New  Yorker  was  first 
attracted  to  what  she  believed  was  his  hu- 
manitarian attitude  and  became  engaged  to 
him.      Little    by    little    she    discovered    that    it 


was  ambition  and  not  love  of  his  fellow-men 
which  animated  him.  In  the  later  chapters 
Mr.  Forman  shows  how  the  hero  was  forced 
to  realize  that  his  vision  of  life  had  never 
been  a  clear  one. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  announces 
that  it  will  publish  some  time  this  month  a 
particularly  timely  new  story,  "We  Are 
French !"  the  tale  of  a  heroic  old  French 
Zouave,  by  Perley  Poore  Sheehan.  Timely 
also  is  their  publication  of  the  third  volume 
of  Crispi's  "Memoirs,"  which  gives  such  se- 
crets of  European  diplomacy  as  the  German 
statesman's  attitude  toward  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, revealed  in  conversations  with  Crispi, 
the  working  and  formation  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance,   etc. 

Elizabeth  Jordan,  author  of  "May  Iverson 
Tackles  Life,"  has  returned  to  America  after 
her  vacation  in  Europe. 

Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst,  the  novelist,  whose 
new  book,  "Big  Tremaine"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  sold  three  editions  before  publication, 
is  with  the  Red  Cross  service  in  England. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  nurses  of  the 
Bedford  College  detachment. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
war  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  will 
publish  at  once  a  juvenile  book  not  hereto- 
fore announced  on  their  lists.  "The  Won- 
der Book  of  Soldiers"  describes  in  a  simple 
and  most  interesting  manner  the  life,  train- 
ing, and  exploits  of  the  modern  soldier,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Tommy  Atkins  and 
his  brethren  of  the  British  army,  now  heavily 
engaged  on  the  Continent.  Chapters  on  "The 
Making  of  a  Soldier"  "What  Modern  Battle 
Is  Like,"  "The  Artillery,"  "The  Cavalry," 
"The  Engineers,"  together  with  many  stories 
of  brave  deeds,  make  fascinating  reading  for 
older  readers  as  well  as  boys. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  of  the  publication  in  book  form  of 
"Bambi,"  by  Marjorie  Benton  Coo"ke,  the 
serial  which  last  summer  made  such  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  readers  of  the  American 
Magazine. 

In  "The  Teeth  of  the  Tiger"  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  announce  a  new  novel  by  Maurice 
Leblanc  dealing  with  the  hair-raising  exploits 
of  that  remarkable  criminologist  (and  upon 
occasion  criminal),  Arsene  Lupin. 

Field  Marshal  Earl  Roberts  writes  to  John 
Murray,  publisher  of  Professor  Cramb's  re- 
cent lectures  on  "Germany  and  England," 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  "I  hope 
that  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
present  crisis  will  read  this  book.  There  are 
in  it  things  which  will  cause  surprise  and 
pain,  but  nowhere  else  are  the  forces  which 
led  to  the  war  so  clearly  set   forth." 

The  new  Arnold  Bennett  book  is  "From 
the  Log  of  the  Velsa."  The  Century  Com- 
pany will  publish  it  this  month,  with  four 
pages  in  color  from  canvases  by  Mr.  Bennett 
himself  and  by  E.  A.  Rickards,  and  with  forty- 
eight  illustrations  in  black  and  white  from 
drawings  by   Mr.   Rickards. 

"The  Torch  of  Life,"  by  Rachel  Sweet 
Macnamara,  author  of  "The  Fringe  of  the 
Desert,"  was  recently  published  by  the  Put- 
nams.  Her  new  story  opens  with  Titian 
Fleury  being  informed  of  her  husband's  death. 
For  ten  years  she  has  been  the  wife  of  a  man 
hopelessly  paralyzed  owing  to  a  carriage  acci- 
dent on  their  wedding  day.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  she  finds  herself  free  to  discover 
the  world  of  which  she  has  heard  men  speak. 

Among  new  publications  worth  while  on  the 
European  war  question  from  the  press  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  are  the  following :  "The 
War  and  America,"  by  Hugo  Munsterberg ; 
"Albania,"  by  Wadhara   Peacock  ;   "Americans 


"THE  WAR  AND  AMERICA" 

By  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG 

$1  net 

"Germany  and  the  Next  War" 

By  F.  BERNHARDI 

75  cents  net 

"THE  CLARION" 

By  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 

One  of  the  greatest  newspaper  stories 
ever  written.    $1.35  net 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


MAETERLINCK 

Mr.  Arthur  Row  of  The  Milestones  Company 
will  give  a  dramatic  reading  of  Maeterlinck's 
latest  and  most  beautiful  play 

"Aglavaine    and    Selysette" 

Friday,  October  23d,  at  3  p.  m. 
In  the  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  Gallery,  239  Grant  Ave. 


and  the  Britons,"  by  Frederick  C.  de  Sumi- 
chrast ;  "Francis  Joseph  and  His  Times,"  by 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold  ;  "The  Races  of  Europe," 
by  W.  Z.  Ripley;  "The  Nearer  East,"  by  D. 
G.  Hograth  ;  "Central  Europe,"  by  J.  Partsch ; 
"Britain  and  the  British  Seas,"  by  H.  J. 
Mackinder. 

E.  V.  Lucas's  collection  of  the  best  new 
literature  by  living  authors  includes  a  bur- 
lesque novel  by  Stephen  Leacock,  the  humor- 
ist, author  of  "Nonsense  Novels"  and  "Be- 
hind the  Beyond,"  and  selections  by  "Saki" 
(H.  H.  Munro),  author  of  "Chronicles  of 
Clovis,"  whose  "Beasts  and  Super-Beasts"  will 
be  published  this  month  by  the  John  Lane 
Company. 

A  late  October  book  will  be  "Sight  to  the 
Blind,"  by  Lucy  Furman,  with  an  introduction 
by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  This  is  another  story  of 
the  Kentucky  mountain  settlement  school  de- 
scribed in  Miss  Furman's  "Mothering  on 
Perilous."  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

A  number  of  years  have  passed  without  a 
book  from  Maxim  Gorky's  pen.  "Tales  of 
Two  Countries,"  a  volume  of  short  stories 
which  B.  W.  Huebsch  will  soon  publish,  dis- 
closes a  new  aspect  of  the  Russian  writer. 
The  influence  of  Italy,  to  which  country  he 
retired  in  exile,  is  evidenced  in  thirteen  of 
the  twenty-two  tales  which  compose  the  book. 
The  others  are  of  Russian  life. 

"The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  by  General 
Charles  King,  is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  In  this,  one  of  the  best  biogra- 
phies of  a  remarkable  series,  Grant  the  man, 
Grant  the  soldier,  and  Grant  the  statesman  is 
revealed.  Those  military  campaigns  which 
are  today  the  models  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  are  skillfully  traced  by  General 
King. 


Mrs. 
Atherton's 

new   novel 


By   the  author  of 

"The  Conqueror," 

"Tower   of   Ivory" 

etc. 


PERCH  OF 
THE  DEVIL 

By    GERTRUDE    ATHERTON 

In  this  novel,  which  gives  the  romance  of  mining  in 
Montana,  Is  a  new  figure  in  American  fiction— Ida  Compton 
— so  real,  so  true  to  America,  as  to  make  her  almost 
a     national     personage.       A     wholesome,     satisfying     novel. 


Published  by  STOKES 


$1.35  Net 


October  \7 ,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

William  Garrott  Brown. 

It  is  well  that  the  occasional  writings  and 
essays  of  the  late  William  Garrott  Brown 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  and  that  we 
should  now  have  them  in  this  pleasing  and 
permanent  form.  Of  their  kind  there  has  been 
nothing  quite  so  good  for  many  years,  nor 
anything  with  so  happy  and  rare  a  combination 
of  literary  strength  and  mental   fertility. 

There  are  six  essays  in  all,  but  the  first,  on 
"The  New  Politics,"  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. The  new  politics  may  be  said 
to  be  embodied  in  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
author  says  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  pre- 
posterous to  compare  Mr.  Roosevelt  with 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  if  one  has  in  mind  only 
their  civil  and  not  their  military  characters 
and  careers.  And  it  is  precisely  because  of 
this  exceptional  force  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to 
be  feared.  "With  men  he  has  again  and  again 
displayed,  now  a  tyrannous  and  coarse  vio- 
lence, now  an  indirection  and  sharp  practice, 
which  simply  can  not  be  condoned.  However 
one  considers  such  things  as  his  dealings  with 
Quay  and  Piatt  and  Harriman,  or  his  brutal 
fury  with  his  critics  of  the  press  and  with 
Judge  Parker  and  other  political  rivals,  or  his 
entire  behavior  concerning  campaign  contri- 
butions in  1904,  or  the  bullying  and  unfair- 
ness with  which  he  has  repeatedly  met  opposi- 
tion, one's  republican  instincts  and  one's  in- 
stincts as  a  gentleman  are  equally  outraged." 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  at  any  time  become 
once  more  President  "there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  and  none  to  doubt  that  he  would  wield 
his  power  with  a  worse  than  Jacksonian  dis- 
regard of  legal  and  constitutional  limitations." 

Other  essays  are  on  "Prophetic  Voices 
About  America,"  "The  White  Peril,"  "The 
South  and  the  Saloon,"  "President  Taft's  Op- 
portunity," and  "Greetings  to  the  Presidents." 
They  are  all  of  a  kind  not  lightly  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  political  student. 

The  New  Politics.  Ey  William  Garrott  Brown. 
Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.75   net. 


Things. 
This  is  a  little  homily  in  the  form  of  a 
short  story  about  a  woman  in  whom  all  the 
domestic  virtues  are  developed  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  that  she  becomes  a  veritable 
plague  to  her  family  and  reduces  her  servant 
to  the  brink  of  insanity.  She  is  persuaded  to 
go  away  for  a  change,  and  on  her  return  she 
finds  to  her  wholesome  consternation  that 
every  one  is  delightfully  happy  and  untidy 
and  that  the  nerves  of  the  household  are  no 
longer  strained  to  the  breaking  point  in  the 
incessant  endeavor  to  do  the  things  that  do 
not   matter. 

Things.      By    Alice    Duer    Miller.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company  has  issued 
a  tasteful  little  volume  entitled  "Masterpieces 
of  the  Southern  Poets,"  by  Walter  Neale 
{$1.50  net).  The  contents  of  the  volume  are 
well  selected  and  well  printed,  the  book  it- 
self with  its  limp  red  leather  covers  being 
an  attractive  one. 

The  Young  Missourians  Series  comes  to  an 
end  with  "The  Last  Raid,"  by  Byron  A.  Dunn. 
The  series  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  and  of 
marked  historical  value,  as  well  as  narrative 
excellence.  Little  is  popularly  known  of  the 
Rebellion  beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  it  con- 
tains a  story  worth  the  telling,  a  story  full 
of  heroism  as  well  as  of  cruelties.  The  series 
is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25  per  volume. 

Mary  J.  Quinn,  author  of  "Planning  and 
Furnishing  the  Home,"  just  published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers  ($1  net),  explains  that  her 
book  is  not  intended  for  the  interior  deco- 
rator or  artist,  but  for  the  everyday  home- 
maker.  It  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
unpretentious  people  who  wish  to  be  neat 
but  not  gaudy.  The  advice  is  always  on  the 
side  of  good  taste  and  the  illustrations  are 
practical   and  helpful. 

The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays  now  in 
course  of  issue  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  "Change," 
by  J.  O.  Francis.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  "Change"  was  given  its  first  London 
production  by  the  Incorporated  Stage  Society 
in  1913  it  was  received  with  extraordinary 
applause  and  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive dramatic  works  of  the  day.  A  valu- 
able introduction  is  contributed  by  Montrose 
J.  Moses.     The  price  is  75  cents. 

Mr.  Irving  King,  who  by  his  many  admirable 
books  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the 
cause  of  education,  has  now  added  another  to 
his  list.  It  is  entitled  "The  High  School 
Age,"  and  it  contains  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
some  predominating  features  in  the  psychology 
i'f  boys  and  girls.  While  we  may  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  modern  child  is  excessively 
and  hurtfully  over  analyzed,  and  that  what  he 
needs  more  than  anything  else  is  a  little  ju- 
dicious neglect,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  King 
has  some  things  to  say  that  ought  to  be  said, 
and   among  them   the  general   conclusion   that 


the  difference  in  maturity  of  the  sexes,  age 
for  age,  is  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  a  re- 
construction of  our  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  middle  teens,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  co-education.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  and  the 
price  is  $i    net. 

"The  Peoples  Law,"  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company),  is  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1912.  Mr. 
Bryan  runs  the  gamut  of  public  problems  and 
public  quackeries,  and  with  all  his  customary 
incapacity  to  distinguish  between  a  law  and  a 
reform.  We  may  wish  that  the  world  could 
be  reformed  with  one-hundredth  part  the  ease 
that  Mr.   Bryan  supposes. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "A  Text- 
Book  of  Magic,"  by  Elbiquet.  The  object  of 
the  little  book,  says  the  preface,  is  to  supply 
the  amateur  conjuror  with  a  simple  text-book 
on  his  art,  leading  him  by  graduated  stages 
from  the  first  principles  to  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency at  which  he  will  be  able  to  produce 
magical  effects  on  the  stage  or  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  construction  of  the  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  necessary  is  fully  explained. 
Price,   $1   net. 

No  better  gift  book  for  the  boy  could  be 
found  than  "The  Book  of  Athletics,"  edited 
by  Paul  Withington,  M.  D.  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company;  $1.50  net).  Nearly  thirty 
college  stars  and  champions,  together  with 
noted  trainers  like  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  tell 
everything  that  can  well  be  told  regarding 
training  for  and  performing  in  every  form  of 
competitive  athletics  that  is  of  consequence. 
Every  article  is  well  and  entertainingly  writ- 
ten and  with  many  illustrations  of  athletes 
and  athletic  events. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  needs  no  introduction  as  a 
clever  and  genial  humorist,  and  therefore 
there  should  be  an  ungrudging  welcome  for 
his  "Roughing  It  Le  Luxe,"  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  record  of  a  tour  through  the 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
country — personally  conducted  by  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  and  with  moving  pictures  by  John  T. 
McCutcheon.  It  is  a  delightful  book  and — it 
need  hardly  be  said — without  a  trace  of  the 
buffoonery  which  is  so  often  made  to  take 
the  place  of  fun.  The  publisher  is  the  George 
H.   Doran   Company   and   the   price   is   $1    net. 


New  Books  Received. 
Gildersley's  Tenderfoot.      By   Robert  Leighton. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1    net. 
A  thrilling  tale  of  redskin  and   prairie. 

Christopher  Ouarles.  By  Percy  Tames  Breb- 
ner.     New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

The  Encounter.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;   $1.30  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Study  of  Modern  Painting.  By  Marga- 
ret Steele  Anderson.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    $2    net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  set  down  briefly  the 
various  currents,  or  trends,  of  modern  painting, 
and  to  to  bring  to  the  layman  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  movements  and  the  significance 
of  modern  painting,  together  with  some  idea  of 
the  big  men  who  stand  for  it. 

Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy.  By  his  son,  Count 
Ilya  Tolstoy.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$2.50    net. 

Translated  by  George  Calderon.  Illustrated  with 
numerous    photographs. 

Simple  Conjuring  Tricks  That  Any  One  Can 
Perform.  By  Will  Goldston.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company;    35    cents    net. 

A   practical    manual    with    illustrations. 

A  Hero  of  the  Mutiny.  By  Escott  Lynn. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A   historical    study   for  boys. 

The    War    and    America.      By    Hugo    Mi'inster- 
berg.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A   statement  of  the   German    case. 

Across     the     Range.      By     James     Otis.      New 
York:    Harper    &   Brothers;    60   cents  net. 
A    book  of    adventure    stories. 

The  Wall  of  Partition.      By  Florence  L.   Bar- 
clay.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 
A    novel. 

The  Street  of  Seven  Stars.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A    story   of  Vienna. 

How  to  Cook  and  Why.  By  Elizabeth  Condit 
and  Jessie  A.  Long.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1    net. 

The  scientific  principles  underlying  cookery. 

Talks  to  Freshman  Girls.  By  Helen  Dawes 
Brown.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents  net. 

Some    wise    advice    to    girls. 

A  Far  Journey.      By   Abraham    Mitrie    Rihbany. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin    Company;  $1.75  net. 
The  story  of  the  life  of  a  Syrian  in  America. 

The  Complete  Poems  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
New    York:    The   Century    Company:    $2    net. 

Including  I>r.  Mitchell's  choice  of  all  of  his 
verse  which  he  was  willing  to  have  appear  in 
this  definitive  form. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey 
CHAUCER.  Now  first  put  into  modern  English  by 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye.  New 
York:    The     Macmillan    Company;    $2    net. 

"The   version   not  only    maintains   the  spirit   and 


color,  the  rich  humor  and  insight  into  human  na- 
ture, of  the  original,  but  is  of  itself  a  literary  de- 
light." 

The  Gay  and   Festive  Claverhouse.      By  Anne 
Warner.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
An   extravaganza. 

Big    Tremaine.       By    Marie    Van     Vorst.       Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Famous    Affinities    in    History.       By    Lyndon 
Orr.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2  net. 
The    romance    of   devotion. 

Jean  Gilles,  Schoolboy.  By  Andre  Lafon. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25  net. 

A  story  that  won  the  prize  of  $2000  offered  by 
the  Academic  Francais  for  "imaginative  work  ot 
an  elevated  character." 

Lichens    from    the    Temple.      By    Robert    Res- 
tairig    Logan.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Panama,  The  Canal,  The  Country,  The 
People.  By  Arthur  Eullard.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2    net. 

A  new  edition,   revised  and  enlarged. 

A  Woman    in   China.      By  Mary  Gaunt.     Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott   Company;   $3.75  net. 
A    book    of    travel. 

The  Celebrated  Madame  Campan.  By  Violctte 
M.  Montagu.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

The  biography  of  a  lady  in  waiting  to  Marie 
Antoinette  and  confidante  of  Napoleon  and  his 
sister. 

London.  By  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  F.  S.  A. 
Philadelphia :    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company ;    $2    net. 

London  from  the  antiquarian,  artistic,  and  his 
torical  points  of  view. 

Life  of  Napoleon.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.75  net. 

A  biography.  With  two  plates  in  color  and 
sixty-six  in  black  and   white. 

Time  and  Thomas  Waring.    By  Morley  Roberts. 
New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox.  By  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  O. 
M.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  II.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $2.25  net. 

The  concluding  part  of  "The  American  Revolu- 
tion." 

Those  Who  Have  Come  Back.  By  Peter  Clark 
Macfarlane.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

Showing  how  certain  criminals  have  worked  out 
their    own    salvation. 

The  Little  House.  By  Helen  S.  Woodruff. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1   net. 

A  novel. 

The  Reading  Public.  By  Macgregor  Jenkins. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   75   cents  net. 

The  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  tells 
something    about    his    contributors. 

Thracian   Sea,      By  John   Helston.     New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Social  Usage.  By  Helen 
L.    Roberts.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons; 

$2.50  net. 

Manners  and   customs  of  the  twentieth   century. 

A  Guide  to  Good  English.  By  Robert  Palfrey 
Utter,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.20    net. 

Some  facts  about  the  English  language. 

With  Poor  Immigrants  in  America.  By  Ste- 
phen Graham.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2  net. 

A  voyage   across  the  Atlantic  and   afterwards. 

Golden  Deeds  on  the  Field  of  Honor.  By 
Annah  Robinson  Watson.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company;   50  cents  net. 

Stories    of   young   American    heroes. 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  Northern 
France.  By  Elise  Whitlock  Rose.  In  two  vol- 
umes.     New   York:    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $5    net. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  Champagne,  the  Nivernais, 
Maine,     Laval,     Normandy,     Brittany.       With     225 


WINNING 

THE 

WILDERNESS 

By 

MARGARET  HILL  McCARTER 

A  tale  of  one  of  the  grand- 
est fights  ever  fought — a 
fight  to  conquer  the  Wilder- 
ness; full  of  the  old  pioneer 
spirit.  It  will  appeal  to  every 
American. 

AT  ANY  BOOKSTORE 

A.   C.   McCLURG    &   CO.,    Publisher. 


photogravures  and  other  illustrations  from  original 
photographs. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  Field 
Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.  P.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.25   net. 

A   new   edition. 

Van     Zorn.      By     Edwin     Arlington     Robinson. 
New   York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25   net. 
A  comedy  in  three  acts. 

The  Congo  and  Other  Poems.  By  Vachel 
Lindsav.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
?1.25    net. 

A    volume    of  verse. 

Romance.      By    Edward    Sheldon.      New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A    play. 

Impressions  and  Comments.  By  Havelock 
Ellis.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

A  volume  of  short  essays. 

Earth    Triumphant.      By    Conrad    Aiken.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A    volume  of  verse. 

The    Poet.      By    Meredith    Nicholson.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.30    net. 
A  blend  of  romance  and  humor. 

The  Americans  in  the  Philippines.  By 
James  A.  Le  Roy.  In  two  volumes.  Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $10  net. 

A  history  of  the  conquest  and  first  years  of 
occupation  with  an  introductory  account  of  the 
Spanish   rule. 

Let's  Go  to  the  Zoo.  By  Grace  G.  Drayton. 
New    York:    Duffield   &    Co. 

An  illustrated  book  for  little  children. 

Pauline  Bonaparte  and  Her  Lovers.  By  Hec- 
tor Fleischmann.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany; $3.50  net. 

Showing  us  Pauline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  both 
before  her  marriage  and  also  when  as  Princess 
Borghese  she  exercised  her  caprices  to  the  full 
without    restraint, 

Fairmount's      Quartette.       By      Etta      Anthony 
Baker.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.30    net; 
For  girls  twelve  to  sixteen. 

The    Ranch    at    the    Wolverine.       By     B.     M. 
Bower.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.30    net. 
A   novel. 


The  Dignity  of  the  Bookseller  s  Calling 

You  may  have  overlooked  the  dignity  of  the  booksellers'  calling. 

The  bookseller  is  the  indispensable  link  between  the  productive 
brain  and  the  eager  mind. 

Encourage  him.  Haunt  his  store.  Ask  him  questions.  Buy 
his  books. 

If  a  book  is  advertised  or  reviewed  in  these  pages  he  has 
it.  Some  times  it  may  happen  that  he  will  have  to  send  for  it,  but 
he  will  do  it  gladly  and  probably  can  procure  it  more  promptly  than 
if  you  send  to  distant  centres  or  direct  to  the  publisher  with  whom 
you  have  no  account. 

Help  to  make  the  book  store  the  intellectual  centre  of  you) 
town,  an  auxiliary  to  your  schools  and  colleges,  a  supplement  to  your 
lecture  courses. 

We  speak  reverently  of  the  old-time  bookseller,  but  the  best 
present-day  booksellers  are  just  as  good  bonk  men  and  much  better 
business  men. 
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Men  follow  leaders  instinctively.  Hu- 
manity is  always  unconsciously  looking  for  a 
leader.  And  that  leader  almost  invariably 
has  his  mental  powers  reinforced  with  the 
dominating  personality  which  attracts  and 
masters.  What  is  personality  in  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  individuality  in  the  writer. 
A  marked  feature  of  the  modern  type  is  a 
great  wish  and  a  strong  resolve  to  assert  in- 
dividuality and  make  it  felt.  But  the  very 
unanimity  of  this  wish  increases  the  resem- 
blance of  the  average  educated  specimens  of 
humanity  one  to  the  other.  And,  further- 
more, the  determination  to  win  money  by 
being  popular  still  further  detracts  from  the 
individuality  of  the  writer.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  stage  literature.  There 
are  quantities  of  plays  that  bear  a  general 
family  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  au- 
thors of  which  have  erroneously  and  fondly 
believed  that  they  were  individual.  I  do  not 
doubt,  when  Frank  Craven  wrote  ''Too  Many 
Cooks,"  that  he  felt  it  was  individual,  be- 
cause he  had  a  novel  idea.  But  it  is  not, 
because  the  characters  in  it  are  mingled  in 
our  memory  with  the  vast  stream  of  com- 
monplace and  undifferentiated  beings  who 
make  up   the  population  of  our  plays. 

There  remain  the  players.  Sometimes  a 
player  of  marked  personality  can  convince 
the  public  that  a  play  or  a  character  is  al- 
most great  because  he  has  stamped  some- 
thing not  much  above  mediocrity  with  the  in- 
dividualized force  of  his  own  personality. 
Julia  Marlowe  almost  did  it  in  Clyde  Fitch's 
"Barbara  Fritchie."  If  the  play  had  not  been 
so  mediocre  she  would  have  made  a  bigger 
mark.  I  think  we  will  find  it  so  with  Louis 
N.  Parker's  play  ''Disraeli."  George  Arliss, 
a  very  superior  actor,  has  personality.  Louis 
Parker  has  written  a  good,  but  not  great  play, 
about  a  very  great  man,  and  George  Arliss 
has  so  stamped  personality  on  the  character 
of  Disraeli  as  to  raise  Mr.  Parker's  clever 
play  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  really  possesses. 
Mansfield,  with  a  thousand  faults  and  angu- 
larities and  mannerisms  in  his  acting,  pos- 
sessed personality,  and  in  his  time  almost  if 
not  quite  convinced  the  public  that  he  was 
a  great  actor. 

The  great  geniuses  carried  personality 
around  with  them  like  an  aura.  It  was  a 
stupendous  power  with  Tomaso  Salvini,  and, 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  him  during 
his  active  years  on  the  stage,  surrounds  his 
figure  as  the  sunset  light  silhouettes  a  lofty 
mountain  against  a  glowing  sky.  Edwin 
Booth  had  it,  and  when  we  turn  back  to  recall 
the  intellectual  and  poetic  grace  that  was  a 
part  of  his  power  all  other  figures  fall  away 
and  we  see  that  one  beautiful  image  out- 
lined against  a  background  undisturbed  by 
rival  shapes. 

Where  arc  our  great  stage  personalities  to- 
day? We  have  none.  Where  are  our  great 
plays?  Again  we  have  none.  It  is  the  age 
of  imitation.  The  great  personalities  rose 
higher  when  education  was  less,  and  numbers 
of  lesser  but  still  dominating  personalities 
will  assert  themselves  more  in  the  future 
when  modern  systems  of  education  will  be 
emancipated  from  error,  and  will  develop  in- 
stead of  stifling  mental  initiative  and  the 
power    of    independent    judgment. 

There  are  quantities  of  people  today  who 
allow  the  daily  newspaper  to  hand  out  to 
them  their  daily  thoughts.  These  people  in- 
evitably act  as  a  clog  on  the  rise  of  dramatic 
standards.  They  accept  machine-made  plays 
with  automatic  sentiments  and  carpentered 
humor.  They  applaud  machine-made  actors 
who  have  been  planed  down  in  dramatic 
I  factories,  and,  from  a  strictly  materia] 
point  of  view,  it  is  well  that  they  do.  They 
help  a  lot  of  hard-working  and  deserving 
i  i"  pians  i"  gel  a  living,  their  patronage 
keeps  theatres  open  and  money  in  circulation, 
and  Incidentally  they  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
innocent  pleasure.  When  standards  rise  and 
plays  and  players  improve  these  steady  patrons 
of  the  theatre  will  be  the  first  to  profit  by  it 
from    the    point    Of    view    of    enjoyment,     for 

their  standards  will  rise  simultaneously. 
But    in    the    meantime    there    are    mam    dis 

couragements  in  the;  to  a  true  lover 

of  the  drama.  There  are  quantities  of,  people 
wh<  read  and  weigh  theatrical  reports  in  the 
pn  and  try  to  discover  if  the  coming  attrac- 
tion lias  that  core  of  vitality  to  it  which  is 
nc<  essary  to  repay  them  for  their  investment. 


Has  the  play  just  superficial  prettiness  or 
real  sentiment  which  bathes  and  refreshes  the 
soul?  Are  the  players  of  that  high  order  of  | 
merit  insisted  upon  in  the  press  or  are  they  ; 
just  a  slight  impersonal  eddy  on  the  great  tide 
of  mediocrity  ?  There  are  any  number  of 
potential  theatre-goers  holding  tentative  dol- 
lars in  their  hands  ready  to  spend  them  if  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  satisfactory — 
dollars  that  are  again,  and  again,  and  yet 
again  held  back,  because,  after  all,  the  best 
advertisers  of  theatrical  attractions  are  the 
people  who  go  to  see  them,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  more  speculative  and  determined  theatre- 
goers reaches  the  others  in  time.  And  again 
and  again  the  verdict  amounts  to  this:  No 
individuality  in  the  play  and  no  personality 
in  the  players.  Holbrook  Blinn  had  a  season 
of  five  weeks  during  his  recent  engagement  in 
San  Francisco,  something  very  unusual.  But 
he  and  his  players,  or  the  majority  of  them 
at  least,  have  personality  and  the  plays  they 
presented  have  individuality.  In  spite  of 
shocks  to  conventional  or  gentle  natures,  ad- 
ministered by  the  unconventionalities  or  hor- 
rors of  the  playlets  consecrated  to  the  little 
Princess  Theatre,  still  people  were  deter- 
mined to  see  them. 

"The  Blue  Bird"  is  another  case  in  point. 
To  see  this  play  of  poetic  symbolism  low- 
browed and  high -browed  turned  out  as  one 
man.  For  it  is  stamped  with  the  individuality 
of  thought  and  fancy  and  imagination  of  a 
Maeterlinck,  and  the  play  kept  on  its  Ameri- 
can tour  until  its  scenery  was  about  ready  to 
drop   in  tatters. 

Eugene  Walter  has  individuality,  but  he 
sunk  it  when  he  dramatized  "The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine,"  and  wrote  down  to  the  un- 
thinking and  sensation-loving  majority.  As  a 
result  his  individuality  had  evaporated,  and 
the  play,  which  might  and  ought  in  its  rep- 
resentation of  a  curious  and  typical  mountain 
people  have  risen  to  a  loftier  level,  sank  to 
a  lower  one. 

This  informal  and  rambling  retrospect 
brings  us  now  to  the  consideration  of  "Kitty 
MacKay,"  a  play  by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cush- 
ing,  which  is  on  at  the  Cort  this  week.  "Kitty 
MacKay,"  we  are  told,  was  rejected  by  man- 
ager after  manager,  until  finally  William  El- 
liott, son-in-law  of  David  Belasco,  got  hold 
of  it,  and  agreed  to  produce  it.  Mr.  Elliott 
evidently  recognized  in  the  play  those  possi- 
bilities which,  intensified  by  the  advantages  of 
good  setting  and  costuming,  might  recommend 
it  to  that  part  of  the  play-going  public  which 
builds  up  New  York  runs.  The  action  of  the 
play  transpires  in  the  '60s,  its  characters  are 
largely  Scotch,  and  the  style  of  costuming  is 
that  followed  in  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings." 
Thus  the  play  began  with  a  faint  lustre  bor- 
rowed from  "Bunty."  Scotch  people  were 
sure  to  go  and  see  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  Scotch  dialect.  Those  who  like 
to  be  tickled  by  oddities  and  picturesquenesses 
of  costume  were  bound  to  advertise  the 
women's  swaying  crinolines  and  the  Scotch 
flavor  to  Sandy  MacNab's  village  costume. 
So  Mr.  Elliott,  putting  on  his  play,  as  he  tells, 
at  a  time  when  the  public  was  having  an 
over-surfeit  of  sex  dramas,  caught  his  public 
and  a  year's  run,  and  "Kitty  MacKay"  be- 
came a  success. 

And  yet  the  play  belongs  to  the  huge  class 
of  mediocrities.  It  is  a  machine-made  play 
with  machine-made  sentiment.  There  is  no 
individuality  to  the  piece  and  none  to  the 
characters.  No  doubt  the  authoress  believes 
that  there  is  some  to  the  character  of  Kitty, 
but  the  Scotch  maid  is  own  sister  to  "Peg 
o'  My  Heart"  of  Irish  blood.  The  village 
gossipers  have  stepped  in  from  "Bunty,"  and 
I  don't  know  but  that  Sandy  MacNab  is  built 
up    from   some   Harry   Lauderisms. 

The  first  act  is  in  the  Scotch  village  of 
Drumtochty,  and  the  next  in  a  London 
drawing-room.  Kitty  has  been  transformed 
from  the  village  Cinderella  into  a  crinolined 
young  lady  with  a  wooer.  An  obstacle— 
rather  an  ugly  one,  and  not  in  the  best  of 
taste — rises  in  the  path  of  true  love,  and 
Kitty,  since  she  lives  in  the  '60s  and  therefore 
is  unable  to  apply  for  a  job  as  a  telephone 
girl,  goes  home,  all  clad  in  silk  attire,  to  the 
MacNabs,  who  have  so  ill-treated  her.  Here 
the  grand  relatives  pursue  her,  misunder- 
standings are  cleared  up,  and  all  is  well. 

"Kitty  MacKay"  is  the  kind  of  play  that  it" 
you  didn't  write  a  review  of  it  the  next  dav 
would  drop  comfortably  out  of  the  memory 
and  never  again  strike  another  chord.  There 
isn't  in  it  a  thought  that  isn't  shallow,  a  situa- 
tion that  isn't  stereotyped,  or  a  character  that 
isn't  a  composite  from  the  innumerable  popu- 
lation of  popular,  mediocre  plays.  But  it  has 
had  a  year's  run  in  New  York,  and  therefore 
is  sure  of  the  success  that  attends  the  pres- 
tige gained  by  such  runs. 

As  to  the  setting,  it  is  good.  The  costumes 
are  characteristic  of  t lie  '60s,  and  those  of 
the  women,  as  in  "Milestones,"  possess  the 
grotesque  picturcsqueness  of  thai  epoch.  The 
Scotch  dialed  used  l>\  ("he  MacNab  family  and 
Kitty  MacKay  seems,  to  un-Scoirh  and  un- 
accustomed ears,  pretty  good,  and,  for 
dialect,  comfortably  comprehensible.  The 
thatched  village  of  Drumtochty  and  Lord 
Inglchart'v    paneled    drawing-room    in    London 


are  picturesque  and  distinctive.  The  com- 
pany, too,  generally  speaking,  is  good.  The 
elder  MacNabs,  as  played  by  Marie  Stuart 
and  James  Finlayson,  are  particularly  well 
represented.  All  of  the  Scotch  characters,  in 
fact,  are  well  played,  the  English  characters 
being  of  so  purely  conventional  a  type  that 
the  acting,  called  for  is  of  the  a  b  c  nature, 
although  Wallace  Erskine's  Lord  Inglehart 
expressed  a  grace  of  nature  due,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  skill  of  the  actor.  But  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  seemed  so  little  worth 
while.  The  MacNabs,  root  and  branch,  are  a 
graceless  lot.  There  isn't  a  trait  in  the  Ingle- 
harts  to.  awaken  solid  thought.  Neither  is 
there  in  the  situations  of  the  play.  And  in 
the  whole  performance  the  most  triumphant 
demonstrations  of  the  prevailing  elimination 
of  individuality  is  in  the  portrayal  of  Kitty 
by  Marjorie  Murray.  Kitty  is  supposed  to  be 
a  Scotch  wildflower,  permeated  with  artless 
charm  and  the  wholesome  fragrance  of  the 
fields.  Marjorie  Murray,  however,  is  an 
actress  in  docile  subjection  to  tutelage.  In 
her  hands  the  character,  which,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  a  composite  bit  of  stage  stereo- 
type, gained  no  individuality  or  charm,  be- 
cause the  young  actress  merely  follows  in- 
structions. Probably  she  was  chosen  for  the 
role  because  she  is  a  conscientious  echo. 

There  is  too  much  talk  in  the  play.  I  won- 
der that  the  shrewd  Mr.  Elliott  did  not  realize 
this  and  do  some  cutting.  However,  although 
the  dialogue  seemed  to  me  rather  flat  and  dif- 
fuse, a  good-sized  audience  proved  to  me  by 
their  reception  of  the  play  that  I  am  in  the 
minority,  which  it  is  only  fair  to  state. 


THE   PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


The  Pantages  Theatre  management  has  in- 
troduced a  welcome  innovation  in  giving 
weekly  a  new  set  of  Pathe  pictures  of  the 
world's  events.  This  week  San  Francisco  au- 
diences were  made  to  feel  in  close  touch  with 
the  thrill  of  patriotism  that  is  singing  through 
European  veins.  There  were  pictures  of 
Paris  in  its  present  phase,  of  Alsatian  volun- 
teers swinging  through  the  streets,  of  a  sus- 
pected foreigner  automatically  submitting  his 
papers  to  official  inspection.  There  were 
troop  trains,  English  recruiting  camps,  a 
bread  line,  and  other  glimpses  of  this  new 
life  through  which  tortured  Europe  is  passing. 

I  am  afraid  the  thrill  of  these  pictures  was 
more  potent  than  that  afforded  by  the  every- 
day acts,  but,  heeding  the  request  thrown  in 
text  on  the  films,  the  audience  refrained  from 
any  demonstration. 

The  bill  may  be  pronounced  a  specially 
good  one  this  week,  as  the  merit  of  the  best 
acts  quite  overbore  the  demerits  of  the  fee- 
blest, that  of  the  "grouch-killers,"  for  ex- 
ample, whose  primitive  order  of  humor  is, 
however,  acceptable  to  those  cheerful  people 
who  only  want  an  excuse  to  laugh,  and  to  the 
many  children   in  the  audience. 

"The  Crisis"  is  a  playlet  which  shows  a 
choleric,  but  warm-hearted  and  level-headed 
judge  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  a 
loving  but  temporarily  divided  couple  who 
are  seeking  a  divorce.  The  judge  wallows 
in  sentiment,  interspersed  with  bull-like  bel- 
lowings  at  his  clients.  He  drops  a  reminis- 
cent tear  over  a  lost  wife  and  child,  and  of 
course  the  sophisticated  observer  is  well 
aware  that  that  tear  wouldn't  hold  out  over 
the  innumerable  caravan  of  divorce-seeking 
clients.  In  spite  of  crudities  and  its  obvious 
and  assiduous  working  of  the  tear  ducts,  the 
play  is  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone,  and  is 
quite  capable  of  softening  growing  antago- 
nisms between  gradually  hardening  hearts. 


"Little  Affre,"  too,  shows  many  crudities  in 
his  vocalism,  but  his  tenor  is  sweet  and  has 
warmth  and  color,  the  love  of  which  is  shown 
in  his  selection  of  a  Venetian  setting  and  in 
his  choice  of  the  Italian  aria.  Assisted  by  S. 
Dubin,  a  baritone,  the  two  made  an  agree- 
able impression  on  the  lovers  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  no  doubt  these  two  young  men 
will  turn  the  profits  of  their  vaudeville  tour 
to  account  and  learn  how  to  put  more  polish 
on  their  musical  efforts. 

We  saw  Vivian  Marshall  and  her  water- 
lilies  in  swimming  costume,  this  view  being 
afforded  us  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  management,  as  their  swim- 
ming tank  was'  out  of  repair  and  the  act  could 
not  come  off.  However,  those  who  saw 
Vivian  Marshall  before  knew  that  the  act 
would  be  first  class. 

"The  War  Baron"  is  a  musical  comedy  in 
miniature,  and  contains  lots  of  characters,  lots 
of  talk,  lots  of  exits,  lots  of  entrances,  lots  of 
interruptions,  several  songs,  a  group  of  very 
shapely  girls,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
chine-made humor.  It  filled  its  space  on  the 
programme  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  how- 
ever, for  the  girl-show  is  ever  a  solid  the- 
atrical institution. 

In  point  of  merit  the  best  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme— except,  perhaps,  the  diving  and 
swimming  act,  which  has  since  come  off — is 
the  work  of  Chester  Kingston,  a  most  won- 
derful contortionist,  who  can  fold  himseif  in- 
to the  smallest  compass  of  any  being  I  ever 
saw.  So  complicated  are  the  writhings  and 
twistings  of  his  body  and  so  quickly  and  un-1 
erringly  are  his  queer  contortionings  carried 
out  that,  bewildered,  we  repeatedly  lose  our 
way,  as  it  were,  and  lose  track  of  the  proper 
location  of  his  various  members.  Mr.  King- 
ston is  costumed  like  a  Chinese,  but  if  he 
would  cover  his  supple,  gliding  members  with 
a  scaly,  snake-suggesting  sheath  he  could  give 
a  spectacular  exhibiton  of  himself  as  the  hu- 
man Laocoon.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


One  of  the  little  ironies  of  the  world's 
greatest  war  is  the  fact  that  the  new  official 
military  march  of  the  Russians  was  written 
by  a  German  composer.  About  a  year  ago 
the  Czar  instituted  an  international  competi- 
tion for  a  new  march  for  his  armies,  offering 
a  substantial  award  to  the  composer  of  the 
piece  chosen.  The  composition  that  most 
pleased  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  the 
march,  "Soldiers'  Blood,"  submitted  by  the 
German  Franz  von  Blon.  This  march  quickly 
became  very  popular  in  the  Russian  army  and 
has  became  a  favorite  all  through  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  now  fighting  the  Germans  to 
the  strains  of  German  music. 


Fanny  Ward  in  "Madame  President"  will 
make  her  first  stellar  appearance  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  this  winter.  The  comedienne  is  a 
very  popular  figure  in  Eastern  theatricals  and 
San  Francisco  has  heard  much  of  the  various 
successes  in  which   she  has   appeared. 


Lilla  Campbell,  a  member  of  George  Ar- 
liss's  company  in  "Disraeli,"  is  a  niece  of 
the  famous  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  coincidence  that  it  was  with 
Mrs.  Campbell  that  Mr.  Arliss  made  his  first 
appearance  in  America. 


David  Warfield,  George  Arliss,  May  Rob- 
son,  John  Drew,  Maude  Adams,  and  Mrs.. 
Patrick  Campbell  are  six  of  the  notable  stars 
booked  for  the  season  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. 
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George  Arliss  in  "Disraeli"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  appearance  of  George  Arliss,  under  the 
management  of  the  Liebler  Company,  in  Louis 
N.  Parker's  comedy,  "Disraeli,"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks  beginning 
Monday  evening,  October  19.  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  en- 
gagements of  the  season.  Mr.  Arliss  has  been 
long  in  coming  west  in  his  famous  success, 
for  he  has  already  played  the  Disraelian  pre- 
mier nearly  fifteen  hundred  times.  Extended 
engagements  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago, and  other  Eastern  cities  have  prevented 
its  earlier  presentation  here. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  a  personality  who  in  his 
time  shone  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Parker's  play.  Long  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  figures  of  Europe,  as  a 
statesman  his  political  achievements  secured 
him  the  premiership,  while  his  literary  gifts 
won  him  a  place  among  English  men  of  let- 
ters and  his  art  secured  for  him  entree  to  the 
most  brilliant  circles  of  the  Old  World.  Thus 
Disraeli  was  a  character  that  might  well  ap- 
peal to  the  dramatist.  Woven  into  the  action 
of  the  piece  is  the  diplomatic  battle  for  the 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  Disraeli  con- 
ducted for  England  single-handed.  No  one 
could  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  control  of  the  canal  from  fall- 
ing into  unfriendly  hands  ;  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land refused  to  aid  him  in  his  project,  and 
only  by  going  to  the  Jews  for  money  and  by 
astutely  forestalling  all  moves  made  by  his 
opponents  did  he  complete  a  task  the  fruits 
of  which  were  soon  recognized.  All  this  in 
the  play  serves  merely  as  a  background  for 
a  love  story  encouraged  and  fostered  by  Dis- 
raeli with  the  same  cunning  with  which  he 
bent  political   tools  to   serve   his  purposes. 

The  production  of  "Disraeli"  is  most  elabo- 
rate scenically,  particularly  the  brilliant  last 
act,  which  represents  the  reception  hall  in 
Downing  Street,  just  before  the  presentation 
I  to  the  queen.  The  costumes  of  the  period — 
the  early  'seventies — lend  the  play  attractive 
pictorial   qualities. 

Mr.  Arliss  is  supported  by  a  company  which 
includes  Ernita  Lascelles,  Margaret  Dale, 
Florence  Arliss,  Leila  Repton,  Charles  Har- 
bury,  Arthur  Eldred,  Henry  Carvil,  and  others. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  

The  Cort  Continues  "Kitty  MacKay." 
"Kitty  MacKay,"  the  current  Cort  Theatre 
attraction,  has  proved  a  refreshing  piece  of 
dramatic  entertainment.  It  is  cut  from  dif- 
ferent fabric  than  the  average  theatrical  offer- 
ing and  is  notable  particularly  for  the  ab- 
sence of  sex  allusions  and  problems  in  its 
make-up. 

"Kitty  MacKay"  aims  essentially  to  enter- 
tain and  it  is  entirely  successful  in  this  re- 
1  gard.  It  is  a  swift  love  story,  punctuated  at 
I  every  situation  with  a  gale  of  mirth.  The 
action  passes  in  two  worlds  as  different  as 
race,  wealth,  and  fashion  can  make  them. 
From  the  Highland  village  of  Drumtochty 
the  scene  quickly  shifts  to  aristocratic  Lon- 
don. Here  pride  of  place,  prejudice  of  birth, 
the  pomp  of  aristocratic  power,  the  stalking 
ghost  of  a  buried  wrong,  and  the  Quixotic  ad- 
ventures of  a  pair  of  Calvinistic  consciences 
far  from  home  combine  only  to  form  a  vary- 
ing and  perpetually  interesting  background  for 
the  romance  of  two  human  beings  whom  love 
strips  of  every  difference  in  ancestry  and 
social   place. 

The  second  and  final  week  of  the  engage- 
ment begins  Sunday  night. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
A  beautiful  young  Sioux  Indian  maiden  who 
has  been  a  scientific  enigma  among  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  the  past  two  years  is  a 
novelty  drawing  attraction  on  the  new  bill 
which  opens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  The 
girl  is  called  Lolo,  and  is  said  to  possess  al- 
most unnatural  powers  for  delving  into  the 
occult.  The  Indian  girl  has  an  assistant  who 
goes  into  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  and 
asks  questions  of  the  auditors.  These  ques- 
tions are  answered  by  Lolo  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought.  Her  assistant  does  not  resort  to 
any  codes  or  signals  so  common  to  fake  "me- 
diums," but  gives  a  demonstration  of  mental 
suggestion  that  does  not  savor  in  the  least  of 
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chicanery.  Lolo  also  presents  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  rifle  and  bow  and  arrow  shoot- 
ing  while   blindfolded. 

Ethel  Davis,  one  of  the  best-liked  come- 
diennes that  has  ever  played  the  Pantages 
circuit ;  Les.  Copeland,  a  whirlwind  funster 
from  gay  Broadway ;  Lou  Davis,  a  dapper 
young  juvenile  comedian,  and  Miss  Davis's 
ten  dashing  "pretty  pansies"  will  be  one  of 
the  big  features  of  the  bill.  The  trio  and  the 
girls  have  arranged  a  slashing  good  musical 
"tab"  with  brand  new  songs,  glittering  cos- 
tuming,   and   elaborate   scenery. 

An  underworld  playlet  with  an  unique  and 
gripping  plot  is  "The  Crooks,"  which  will  be 
presented  by  Harry  Cornell  and  his  players. 
Cornell  and  his  company  created  a  hit  here 
last   season  in   "Baffled." 

Gray  and  Peters,  comedy  "bike"  riders;  the 
Acme  Four,  harmony  singers  ;  Kelly  and  Cat- 
lin  in  a  ludicrous  skit,  "Fun  in  a  Laundry," 
and  the  Alto  duo,  classical  singers,  with  a 
couple  of  comedy  "movies,"  will  complete  the 
programme.  

The  New  Bill  at  the.  Orpheum. 

Victor  Moore,  late  star  of  "The  Talk  of 
New  York''  and  "The  Happiest  Night  of  His 
Life,"  and  Emma  Littlefield,  an  exceptionally 
clever  comedienne,  supported  by  a  thoroughly 
capable  company,  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill 
next  week  in  the  novel  laugh-producing  skit, 
"Change  Your  Act  or  Back  to  the  Woods," 
which  has  become  a  vaudeville  classic.  The 
action  of  the  piece  takes  place  on  a  stage  bare 
of  scenery  with  no  audience  present,  and  in- 
dicates how  "bum  acts"  are  treated  by  the 
stage  hands.  It  is  a  breezy  burlesque  with 
a  twenty-minute  spasm  of  laughter  induced 
by  the  drolleries  of  these  well-known  come- 
dians. 

Frank  North  will  present  "Back  to  Wel- 
lington," a  sequel  to  his  immensely  success- 
ful skit,  "Those  Were  the  Happy  Days."  The 
scene  is  in  the  home  of  the  much-abused  rube 
and  shows  him  "monarch   of  all  he  surveys." 

Fredrika  Slemons  and  her  company  will 
appear  in  the  comedy  playlet,  "Liz,"  by  C.  H. 
O'Donnell,  the  author  of  "Flashlight  Cragin" 
and  many  other  successful  sketches.  It  af- 
fords Miss  Slemons  in  the  name-part  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity,  which  she  thoroughly  ex- 
hausts, to  present  an  original  and  interesting 
characterization. 

Lydell,  Rogers,  and  Lydell,  accomplished 
entertainers,  will  introduce  a  skit  called  "A 
Native  of  Arkansas,"  which  is  an  excuse  for 
clever  and  diverting  singing,  dancing,  and 
chatter. 

Walter  S.  "Rube"  Dickinson  will  amuse 
with  his  original  characterization,  "The  Ex- 
Justice  of  the  Peace."  He  gets  every  bit  of 
comedy  possible  out  of  his  rural  type  and 
for  twelve  minutes  convulses  his  audiences 
with   laughter. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Bert  Kalmar 
and  Jessie  Brown,  Chief  Caupolican,  and 
Morris   Cronin   and   His   Merry  Men. 


"  The  Whip  "  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
In  "The  Whip,"  the  Drury  Lane  melo- 
drama which  will  be  seen  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre beginning  Sunday,  October  25,  local  the- 
atre-goers will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  greatest  dramatic  sensation  of  the  past 
decade,  running  for  two  seasons  in  London 
and  one  in  New  York  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  The  climax  in  stagecraft  is  reached 
in  the  great  railroad  wreck,  which  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  realism.  The  story  of  "The 
Whip"  is  as  absorbing  as  any  detective  or 
love  story  ever  written,  and  is  visually  de- 
picted   by    an    immense    company    of    talented 

players. 

— *•♦ 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Fremstad  Concert  This  Sunday 

No  singer  who  has  left  the  opera  for  the 
concert  stage  has  ever  met  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  who  is  mak- 
ing her  first  transcontinental  tour  as  a  concert 
artist  and  who  has  met  with  one  triumph 
after  another.  Her  first  concert  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  was  given  in  Spokane  last  week, 
and  following  it  she  was  greeted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  no  less  than  twenty-one  clubs  and 
given  a  glorious  public  reception,  and  the 
mayor  presented  her  with  a  golden  floral  key 
to  the  city.  In  Seattle  hundreds  were  unable 
to  gain  admission  and  her  Portland  concert 
was  similarly  successful. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  greatly  regrets 
that  he  is  able  to  offer  but  one  programme 
by  this  artist  in  this  city,  but  it  is  an  offer- 
ing that  no  music  lover  can  afford  to  miss. 

The  Fremstad  concert  will  be  given  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  this  Sunday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 18,  at  2:30.  The  diva  will  sing  rarely 
heard  works  by  Schumann,  Grieg,  Hugo  Wolf, 
Jean  Sibelius,  Emil  Sjogren,  Felix  Weingart- 
ner,  Sigurd  Lie,  and  a  group  of  quite  unusual 
folk  songs. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
box-office,  and  on  Sunday  after  ten  at  the 
Columbia    only. 

This    Friday     afternoon,     October     16,     the 


artist    is    singing    in    Oakland    at    Ye    Liberty 
Playhouse.  

Symphony  Concert  Season  Opens  Next  Friday. 
Next  Friday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock 
sharp,  the  first  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1914-1915  season  will 
be  on  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  Since  Monday, 
October  5,  the  orchestra  has  been  diligently 
rehearsing,  and  Conductor  Hadley  has  placed 
himself  on  record  as  stating  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  season's  series  of  concerts  will  please 
even  the  most  exacting  critic.  The  pro- 
grammes rehearsed  show  the  works  to  be  fas- 
cinating, impressive,  and  instructive  and  the 
body  of  musicians  that  comprise  this  year's 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  to  be 
equal   to   all   demands   made. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  close  this— 
Saturday — afternoon  at  the  offices  of  Man- 
ager Frank  W.  Healy,  but  will  open  Monday 
at  the  Sutter  Street  box-office  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  and  be  continued  right  up  until 
noon  of  Friday,  October  23,  the  date  of  the 
first  concert.  Single  ticket  sale  opens  Mon- 
day morning  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  the  Cort 
Theatre.  All  tickets  allotted  guarantors  and 
subscribers  and  not  called  for  will  be  placed 
on  public  sale.  

Julia  Claussen  Coming  in  Recitals. 
Mme.  Julia  Claussen,  the  famous  Swedish 
mezzo-soprano,  and  Titto  Ruffo,  the  famous 
Italian  baritone,  were  the  dominating  figures 
of  the  last  season  of  the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Auditorium 
Theatre,  Chicago.  Mme.  Claussen  and  En- 
rico Caruso,  the  famous  Italian  tenor,  were 
the  dominating  figures  of  the  last  season  of 
the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Quite  the  most  appealing  piece  of  vocal  art 
heard  in  Chicago  last  season  was  the  work 
of  Ruffo  and  Claussen  in  "La  Giaconda." 
The  wonderful  baritone  of  Ruffo  and  the 
glorious  mezzo-soprano  of  Claussen  created 
a  positive  sensation.  Mme.  Claussen's  debut 
at  Covent  Garden  was  in  "Die  Walkure,"  and 
the  very  exacting  London  critics  declared 
that  never  before  was  the  role  of  Brunhilde 
so  excellently  sung.  Memorable  were  the 
successes  achieved  by  Mme.  Claussen  in  the 
wonderful  Wagnerian  performances  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  her  Delila  in  "Samson  and  De- 
lila,"  for  sustained  richness  and  sensuous- 
ness  of  tone,  won  for  her  instantaneous  suc- 
cess. San  Francisco  music  lovers  will,  there- 
fore, be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  glorious 
voice  and  capable  art  of  Mme.  Claussen  will 
be  enjoyed  here  in  recitals  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  Wednesday  night,  November  4, 
and  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  8.  Frank  W.  Healy,  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  heard 
Mme.  Claussen's  stunning  Azucena  in  "Aida" 
during  the  Chicago  Opera  Company's  visit  to 
the  Tivoli  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return 
here  in   recital. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 

To  permit  the  music  students  and  lovers  of 
this  community  to  hear  the  best  in  classic 
and  modern  chamber  music,  especially  in  the 
larger  forms,  at  a  most  moderate  price,  is  the 
object  of  the  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club, 
which  Manager  Greenbaum  claims  to  be  the 
finest  organization  of  this  character  ever 
formed  in  this  city.  No  concert  will  be  given 
with  less  than  fifteen  rehearsals  and  the  pro- 
grammes will  be  quite  exceptional. 

The  members  are  Louis  W.  Ford,  violin  ; 
C.  B.  Evans,  viola  and  violin ;  Victor  de 
Gomez,  'cello  ;  Gyula  Ormay,  piano  ;  and  Elias 
M.  Hecht,  flute  ;  with  N.  Firestone,  viola,  as- 
sisting. Three  concerts  will  constitute  the 
initial  series,  for  which  season  tickets  may 
be  secured  for  $1  or  $2.  The  concerts  will 
be  given  in  the  St.  Francis  ballroom.  The 
tickets  may  now  be  secured  at  the  usual 
Greenbaum  box-offices.  The  concerts  are 
scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoons,  November 
1,   December  20,  and   February  28. 

Address  subscriptions  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum,   101   Post  Street. 


The  first  of  the  great  piano  virtuosi  to  visit 
San  Francisco  this  season  will  be  the  Swiss 
artist,  Rudolf  Ganz,  whose  playing  was  a  fea- 
ture at  the  Worcester  Festival  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month.  Mr.  Ganz  is  "a  pianist 
with  a  message,"  and  his  playing  is  of  the 
quality  that  interests  and  delights  both  mu- 
sician and  layman.  The  Pacific  Musical  So- 
ciety will  attend  the  opening  Ganz  concert  in 
a  body,  there  hundred  seats  having  been  se- 
lected for  the  members  of  the  club.  The 
first  Ganz  concert  will  be  given  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  8,  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium.   

Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh-  Vmcrican  tenor, 
who  is  called  the  "Caruso  of  the  Oratorio." 
will  make  his  first  tour  of  the  West  this  sea- 
son. Manager  « rreenbaum  lias  arrangi  d  to 
present  him  in  two  or  three  exceptional  pro 
grammes,  and  has  also  arranged  to  have  him 
sing  at  Stanford  University  on  Saturday 
night,  November  21,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peninsula    Musical   Association, 


To  Give  Readings  at  Paul  Elder 
A    dramatic   reading,    "Plays   and 
Rabindranath  Tagore,"  will   be  given   in   Paul 
Elder  &  Co.'s  Art  Gallery  by  (  ora  Genevieve 
Ramsden.  Tuesday  afternoon,   October  20,  at 
linn.   (.'dock.     Taraknath   Das,  A.  M.,  will  in- 
troduce  the    reading   with    an    interesting   lalk 
on   the   life  and   character  of  this  ^reat   Hindu 
poet,    whom    he   has   had    the   hoin>r    of    know 
ing    personally.     Arthur    Row,    of   the   "Mile- 
stones"   company,    will    give    a    dramatic    read- 
ing of  "Aglavaine  and  Selysette"  at  the  same 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  23, 
at   three   o'clock. 


From  the  Christian  era  to  the  present,  ac- 
cording to  statists  and  historians,  there  have 
been  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  war- 
less  years.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  roughly  computed  that 
nearly  seven  billion  men  had  died  in  battle 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  a 
number  equal  to  almost  five  times  the  present 
estimated   population   of  the  globe. 

AMUSEMENTS 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Hekky  Hadley Conductor. 

Season  Ten  Friday- 
Concerts  Commences 

FRIDAY        r\CT      OQ         CORT 
at  3:C0  \J\s  1  .     C,0     THEATRE 


SEASON  TICKET  SALE  CLOSES  TONIGHT 

At  offices  Frank  YV.  Healy.  711-712  Head  Building. 
209  Post  Street.  REOPENS  Monday  morning  at 
box-office  Sherman, '  lay  &  Co.'s. 

SINGLE  TICKET  SALE  OPENS 

Monday  morning  at  box-offices  Cort  Theatre. 
Kohler  a  <  Ibase's,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

PRICES: 

Reason  Tickets  (Ten  Concerts),  $18,  $12.50, 
$9,  and  $6.     Boxes.  $175;  Lose.  $135.     Single 

Tickets,  $2.  $1.50,  $1,  75  cts. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  UliUlil  Bdweo]  Stockton  ad  Po«Il 

Safest  ind  Most  Ma£ni[iceo[7bea<re  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  BILL. 

VICTOR  MOORE,  EMMA  LITTLEFIELD 
and  Company  in  the  Novel  Laugh-Producing 
Skit,  "Change  Your  Act  or  Back  to  the 
Woods";  FRANK  NORTH  and  Company  in 
"Back  to  Wellington";  FREDRIKA  SLE- 
MONS and  Company  in  the  Comedy  Playlet, 
"Uz";  LYDELL,  ROGERS  and  LYDELL  in 
"A  Native  of  Arkansas";  WALTER  S. 
"RUBE"  DICKINSON,  "The  Ex-Justice  of 
the  Peace":  BERT  KALMAR  and  JESSIE 
DROWN;  THE  CHIEFTAIN  CAUPOLICAN; 
Last  Week,  MORRIS  CRONIN  and  HIS 
MERRY  MEN  in   Many  Mirthful   Moments. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  TkX'£° 

^•^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    October    19 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Special   prices   Wed.    Mat.,   Si. 50  to   25c 

GEORGE  ARLISS 

In   the   Liebler   Company's   Production   of   Louis  , 
N.    Parker's    Masterpiece 

"DISRAELI" 

One  Year  in  New  York— Six  Months  in  Boston 
Five    Months   in    Chicago 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second     and     Las!     Week    Sinrts    Sunday    Night 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 
William     Elliott     presents     the     merry     roi 

"Kitty  MacKay" 

The   Love  Story   with  a    Laugh   in    Every  Line 

By    Cathei  ini     I  hisholm    Gushing 

Night    i  to    §1.50 

"POP"    SI- 00    Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat. 

Next— Com.   Sun..   Oct.   25,   "THE   WHIP," 
lln-    world's   greatest    melodrama. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Much 


LOLO,    THE    MYSTERY    OF   THE    20TH 
CENTURY;    null     n  wis.    LES.    I  1 IP] 
LAND,   LOU   DAVIS  and  Their   10  PRETTY 
PANSIES;  •■llll"  i  ROOKS,"  a  Gripping'Un 
dei  world    Playlet,  v  i  1      n    ward    Rus  -  II 

GRAY  .iii4  PETERS,  I  om  i:  Bii  li  I  ACME 
FOUR,  Harmon)  Singers;  KELLER  and  CAT- 
LIN,  "Fun  in  n  Chinese  Laundry";  ALTA 
DUO,  i  li     ical  Vocalists;  COMEDY  MOVIES. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  17,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


When  the  writer  of  this  ordinarily  brilliant 
column  reflects  on  what  the  war  is  doing  to 
Vanity  Fair  he  understands  the  feelings  of 
the  Frenchman  who  fell  off  his  horse  during 
his  first  fox  hunt  and  then  demanded  vo- 
ciferously that  the  fox  be  stopped.  By  all 
means  let  the  war  be  stopped,  lest  there  be 
no  longer  a  Vanity  Fair  to  write  about. 
There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  suitable 
topics  fermenting  and  gestating  in  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  our  mind,  and  now  as  we 
turn  them  over  one  after  another  to  see  if 
they  are  sufficiently  cooked  we  find  that  they 
are  no  longer  appropriate.  Not  one  of  them. 
One  might  as  well  discuss  whether  the  Ro- 
man senator  should  wear  his  toga  with  a 
pink  bow  under  the  chin  or  a  blue  bow  on 
the  left  shoulder  as  argue  about  any  of  the 
foolishnesses  that  were  the  topics  of  the  day 
three  months  ago.  All  alike  are  now  ancient 
history.  The  hand  of  fate  has  drawn  a  red 
line  across  the  story  of  the  world  and  every- 
thing on  the 'other  side  of  that  line  is  "before 
the  war."  It  does  not  matter  how  long  "be- 
fore the  war."  whether  a  century  or  a  month. 
Time  disappears  and  antiquity  becomes  a  day. 
The  sponge  has  been  passed  over  the  slate 
and  nothing  matters  any  more.  We  must  be- 
gin all  over  again.  Nothing  that  happened 
over  three  months  ago  has  any  interest  for  us. 
We  see  it  dimly  through  a  cloud.  It  be- 
comes mere  history  or  archaeology. 

Take,  for  example,  the  complaint  of  M. 
Poiret  that  every  one  steals  his  fashion  ideas. 
M.  Poiret  said  that  there  was  a  veritable 
campaign  of  brigandage  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  show  his  new  fashions  to  a  pros- 
pective customer  without  grave  risk  that  they 
would  be  pirated  and  that  he  would  lose  the 
fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  toil.  Now  we  in- 
tended to  say  something  real  smart  about  this, 
something  that  would  cause  the  fashionable 
woman  to  gnash  her  teeth  and  to  lash 
her  sides — figuratively  speaking,  of  course. 
But  what's  the  use?  M.  Poiret  is  not 
making  fashions  any  more.  M.  Poiret  has 
become  an  artillery  officer.  He  is  firing  can- 
non somewhere  around  Belfort,  and  the  only 
costumes  that  are  made  in  his  Paris  establish- 
ment are  military  costumes,  which  permit  of 
no  inventiveness   and  no   originality. 

The  sad  case  of  M.  Poiret  is  but  one  of 
many.  The  old  order  has  changed,  giving 
place  to  the  new,  and  for  this  titanic  birth 
there  will  be  no  "twilight  sleep"  and  no 
anaesthetics.  Vanity  Fair  has  been  swept  out 
of  existence  in  Europe  and  will  soon  be 
swept  out  of  existence  here.  All  Vanity 
Fairs  are  swept  out  of  existence  sooner  or 
later.  They  belong  to  the  social  malarias  to 
be  exorcised  by  the  hygiene  and  the  sanitation 
of  war.  When  Vanity  Fair  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point  when  we  note  the  appearance  of 
the  long-haired  men  and  the  short-haired 
women,  when  marriage  is  attacked  and  such 
toadstools  as  woman  suffrage  and  eugenism 
and  white  slave  hysterias  make  their  appear- 
ance then  it  is  time  to  build  the  bomb-proof 
shelter  and  to  listen  for  the  marching  of  men. 
Nature  is  about  to  put  her  plow  point  into 
the  soil  and  to  run  a  few  broad  red  furrows 
that  shall  bury  all  poisonous  growths  and  give 
the  good  vegetation  a  chance. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  nearly 
twelve  hundred  British  officers  have  been 
killed,  and  they  were  nearly  all  aristocrats. 
The  toll  of  aristocrats  from  France  and  Ger- 
many must  be  nearly  as  heavy.  All  were  so- 
cial centres  and  parts  of  larger  social  centres. 
The  place  that  knew  them  •  once  will  know 
them  no  more  forever.  If  war  should  cease 
tomorrow  we  may  be  sure  that  the  dance 
would  not  go  on  nor  would  joy  be  unre- 
strained for  many  a  year  to  come.  There 
could  be  no  London  season  nor  Paris  season 
for  a  decade  and  more.  It  would  be  no  use 
to  resume  the  search  for  the  dancing  man, 
because  the  dancing  man  would  be — elsewhere 
and  otherwise  engaged.  The  aristocratic 
families  will  not  flock  to  the  capitals  for  the 
season.  They  will  stay  in  their  country 
houses  and  chateaux. 

But  of  course  the  changes  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  Vanity  Fair.  They  will  be  universal. 
There  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
There  will  be  a  new  art  and  a  new  literature 
and  a  new  religion.  And  there  will  be  a  new- 
kind  of  democracy,  not  necessarily  a  political 
democracy,  but  a  social  one.  The  barber,  the 
hotel  waiter,  and  the  aristocrat  who  have 
fought  side  by  side  in  the  same  trenches,  com- 
forted each  other,  and  bound  each  other's 
wounds  will  no  longer  regard  one  another  as 
barbers,  hotel  waiters,  and  aristocrats.  They 
will  he  just  men,  and  whatever  they  have  in 
them  that  is  not  plain  humanity  will  be  dis- 
regarded. For  all  of  which  Te  Dcum  Lauda- 
mus. 


against  militarism.  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
a  statement  of  some  obvious  and  glaring  fal- 
lacy is  usually  preceded  by  the  formula  "there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt"  ? 

Now  the  imitation  of  military  styles  has 
not  been  adopted  by  a  "few"  women  only.  It 
is  now  the  prevailing  and  dominant  fashion. 
Picking  up  quite  at  random  a  New  York  news- 
paper, which  happens  to  be  the  Globe,  and 
turning  to  the  page  devoted  to  women's  in- 
terest, that  is  to  say  to  seven  solid  columns 
of  dress  talk  interspersed  with  contributions 
from  the  male  staff  on  "How  I  cured  little 
Johnny  of  arson,"  and  weighty  matters  of  that 
kind,  we  find  the  following  statement  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column:  "The  modes  in 
tailored  suits  and  coats  for  fall  show7  a  strik- 
ing tendency  to  reflect  some  of  the  military 
dress  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  at 
this  time.  The  braid  and  buttons  of  the  of- 
ficer's uniform,  the  ample  folds  of  the  big 
Russian  coat,  with  many  another  soldier-like 
decoration  and  design,  are  found  in  the  new- 
styles  for  fall." 

A  reference  to  other  newspapers  shows  the 
same  thing.  Men  read  the  stories  of  war  with 
a  certain  awful  and  vibrant  fascination. 
Women,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
women's    page,    are    interested    mainly   in    the 

'  costumes  of  soldiers  and  the  extent  to  which 

j  they  can  be  imitated. 

But  our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say 
"surely  women  can  be  trusted  to  end  an  evil 
from  which  they  themselves  are  the  chief 
sufferers."  There  could  be  no  greater  fal- 
lacy. It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we, 
as  human  beings,  are  governed  by  reason. 
But  we  are  not.  We  are  governed  hy  senti- 
ment and  passion,  never  by  reason.  The  usual 
"appeal  to  the  intelligence"  is  the  most  fruit- 
less thing  on  earth.  You  might  as  well  appeal 
to  the  moon.  Granted  that  women  suffer 
more  from  war  than  do  men — a  most  dis- 
putable proposition — it  is  none  the  less  a  his- 
toric fact  that  women  are  more  prone  to  the 
war  fever,  and  in  a  more  virulent  form,  than 
men  have  ever  been.  The  women  of  Europe 
could  stop  the  present  war  in  forty-eight  hours 
if  they  were  so  minded.  But  they  are  not. 
They  wish  it  to  continue.  They  are  lashing 
with  their  scorn  the  men  who  do  not  fight. 
They  supply  the  enthusiasm  and  the  applause. 
And  here  in  America,  where  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  war,  the  women  are  showing  the  same 
enthusiasm  by  dressing  like  soldiers  and  by 
reading  columns  of  rapturous  stuff  about  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  soldiers'  uniforms. 
Now  it  is  only  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
anything  is  admitted  to  this  column  that  could 
possibly  hurt  the  feelings  of  even  the  most 
devoted  feminist,  but  a  stern  addiction  to  truth 
compels  us  to  repeat  that  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  women  would  mean  a  threat 
and  danger  of  war  that  would  not  be  spas- 
modic, but  continuous.  Like  the  poor,  it 
would  be  ever  with  us. 


English  society  is  fortunate  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  stern  and  critical  eye  of 
I  the  editor  of  Mai's  Wear  is  constantly  upon 
it  and  that  the  finger  of  reproof  will  be 
pointed  unerringly  and  unsparingly  at  the 
smallest  deviation  from  sartorial  propriety. 
The  latest  object  for  censure  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  will  certainly  writhe  in  abase- 
ment when  he  reads  the  following  criticism 
of  his  frock  coat  that  appears  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Men's  Wear: 

"It  is  built  on  similar  lines  to  Lord  Lons- 
dale's, being  a  four-button  garment  without 
full  skirts,  worn  closed.  The  material  was  a 
black  vicuna,  the  lapels  being  faced  half  way 
with  a  bright  silk. 

"On  all  occasions  lately  [the  artist  is 
writing  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war]  the 
prince  has  been  showing  a  preference  for 
tweed  trousers.  Those  he  wore  on  the  occa- 
sion under  note  were  of  silver  gray  diagonal 
in  pattern.  I  am  afraid  we  will  never  be  able 
to  describe  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  really 
well-dressed  man ;  so  far  he  has  not  the 
stature  and  style  which  are  essential  to  the 
smart    dresser. 

"Major  Cadogan,  the  prince's  equerry,  has 
been  selected  as  a  man  who  could  coach  the 
prince  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  he  can 
only  impart  a  few  of  his  own  good  ideas  as 
to  how  a  man  should  dress,  then  part  of  his 
duty  will  be  a  success. 

"I  also  reproduce  Major  Cadogan's  frock 
coat — it  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  cut 
garments  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day — the 
shapely  waist,  tight  fitting  sleeve  and  soft, 
rolling  lapel  gave  the  man  a  style  which  was 
in   sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  prince." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will 
amend  his  ways  before  public  opinion  is 
aroused.  Dynasties  have  been  overthrown 
for  less  than  this.  Let  him  seek  counsel  from 
Major  Cadogan  before  it  is  too  late. 


■.n     esteemed     correspondent,     a     lady,     is 
angry  1  ,-.,    ,n  ,jlib. 

column   on   the   warlike   spirit   among 
:      displayed  by  the  current    fashions.     There 
1    *y  be  ,  she  says,  who  are  at- 

trrTted   by   military   styles,   hut   "there   can  be 
ssiblc  doubt"  that  the  political  influence 
women  at  large  would  be  effectively  used 


Mr.  Lawrence  T.  Burpee,  whose  "Pathfinder 
Of  the  Great  Plains."  dealing  with  the  ex- 
plorations  of  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons,  has 
just  been  published  in  Toronto,  has  a  new 
book  which  the  John  Lane  Company  will  issue 
shortly,  a  volume  of  description  and  travel  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Selkirks.  under  the 
title.  "Among  the  Canadian  Alps." 


The  Picturesque 

Ogden  Route 


FROM  THE  tO 

CAR   WINDOW 

Forty  miles  of 

San  Francisco  Bay 
shore. 

The  foothill  orchards 
of  the  Sierras. 

The  gold-fields  region 
of  '49. 

Canyon  of  American 
River. 

Blue  Canyon. 

Summit  of  the  Sierras 
amid  Alpine  lakes. 

Historic  Donner  Lake. 

The  Tahoe  country. 

Truckee  River  region. 

Nevada's  mountain 
ranges  and  irrigated 
plains. 

Great  Salt  Lake  Cut- 
Off. 

"Going  to  sea  by  rail." 

Engineering     feat     of 
century. 

Wahsatch  Mountains 
in  Utah. 

Devil's  Slide. 

Echo  and  Weber 
Canyons. 

The  Green  River  Val- 
ley and  range  coun- 
try of  Wyoming. 

Overland  trail  of  Cal- 
ifornia pioneers. 

Farms  of  Nebraska, 
Iowa   and    Illinois. 


the  EAST 

Four  Through 

Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to 

Chicago 

"Overland  Limited" 

Extra  Fare  $  1  0 

Lv.  Ferry  Station 

4:00  p.  m. 

"Pacific  Limited" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station 
1  0:20  a.  m. 

"San  Francisco 
Limited" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station 
2:00  p.  m. 

"Eastern  Express" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station 
7:00  p.  m. 

Rock  Ballast 

Heavy  Steel  Rails 

Every  Mile 

Protected  by 

Automatic  Electric 

Block  Safety 

Signals 


For  Fares  and  Sleeping  Car  Reservations 
Ask  any  Agent  of 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Berlioz  used  to  tell  a  story  about  a  young 
woman  in  a  music  store.  "But,  mademoi- 
selle," suggested  the  clerk,  "will  not  this  piece 
in  five  sharp  perhaps  be  rather  difficult  ?" 
"Pooh !"  she  replied  disdainfully.  "That  is 
all  one  to  me.  Whenever  I  find  more  than 
two  sharps  or  flats  I  scratch  them  out  with 
my   penknife." 


face  of  danger,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  gayety  of  his  comrades.  At  the  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor,  just  before  making  the  charge 
and  while  under  the  Confederate  fire,  his  com- 
panion, who  was  over  six  feet  high  and 
scarcely  bigger  around  than  a  gunbarrel,  be- 
came excited  as  the  enemy's  bullets  plowed 
up  the  earth  about  him.  "What  kind  of  a 
place  is  this  to  keep  a  man  in  ?"  he  demanded  ; 
"absolutely  without  protection!"  He  had  no 
more  than  spoken  when  Private  Stillman 
stuck  his  ramrod  in  the  ground.  "Here,  com- 
rade," said  he,  "get  behind  this." 


A  man  who  stuttered  very  badly  went  to 
a  specialist,  and  after  ten  difficult  lessons 
learned  to  say  quite  distinctly,  "Peter  Piper 
picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers."  His 
friends  congratulated  him  upon  his  splendid 
achievement.  "Yes,"  said  the  man,  doubt- 
fully, "but  it's  s-s-such  a  d-d-deucedly  d-d-dif- 
ficult rem-mark  to  w-work  into  an  ordin-n- 
nary   c-c-convers-sa-tion,   y'-know." 


The  conduct  of  too  much  modern  finan- 
ciering recalls  Reginald  Manning.  He  was  a 
clubman  of  good  birth,  had  marvelous  success 
at  bridge  and  poker,  but  whenever  he  tried 
his  hand  at  the  races  he  was  sure  to  lose. 
"Reggie,"  a  man  said  to  him  one  day,  "how 
the  deuce  is  it  that  you  always  win  with  the 
cards  and  lose  with  the  horses?"  "Well,  you 
see,"  said  Reginald,  "I  don't  shuffle  the 
horses." 


A  noted  wag  met  an  Irishman  in  the  street 
one  day  and  thought  he  would  be  funny  at  his 
expense.  "Holloa,  Pat,"  he  said,  "I'll  give 
you  eight  in  pence  for  a  shilling."  "Will  ye, 
now?"  said  Pat.  '"Yes,"  he  replied.  The 
Irishman  handed  over  the  shilling,  and  his 
friend  put  eightpence  into  his  palm  in  re- 
turn. "Eight  in  pence,"  he  explained.  "Not 
bad,  is  it?"  "No,"  answered  Pat,  "but  the 
shilling  is." 

She  was  even  more  afraid  of  cows  than 
most  girls,  so  when  she  spied  a  placid  animal 
recumbent  under  a  tree  peacefully  chewing  its 
cud  she  at  first  refused  to  go  through  the 
pasture  at  all.  Her  husband  calmed  her  fears 
to  some  extent  and  they  started  by,  when  the 
cow  slowly  commenced  to  get  up,  hind  legs 
first,  as  they  always  do.  At  this  the  little 
lady  shrieked  with  terror  and  said  :  "Oh,  Bob, 
hurry,  hurry ;  he  is  getting  ready  to  spring 
at  us  1" 


A  commercial  traveler  went  home  one  day 
and  said  to  his  wife:  "I  have  done  some- 
thing today  that  I  should  have  done  when  I 
first  started  on  the  road.  I  have  taken  out 
an  accident  insurance  policy  on  my  life.  If 
,  I  am  killed  the  company  pays  $10,000  ;  if  I  am 
injured,  then  I  get  $25  a  week."  The  next 
morning  when  he  started  on  his  journey  she 
threw  her  arms  round  him  and  cried  :  "Now, 
John,  for  heaven's  sake,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  get  injured." 


It  was  at  a  concert.     The  eminent  pianist 
was    embarked    upon    an    ambitious    classical 
,    programme.      The     single     individual    present 
|    who    had    paid    for    his    ticket    turned    to    his 
,   right-hand   neighbor,   obviously   by   his   bored 
j   and  superior  air  a  person  whose  business  it 
I   was     to     attend     concerts — a     musical     critic. 
|    "Beg  pardon,"   said  the   individual,   "but   isn't 
i    that    something    of    Chopin's — that    last    num- 
ber?"     "It    is,"    replied    the    critic    morosely, 
"when  somebody  else  plays  it." 


Stories  of  the  raw  but  patriotic  recruit  are 
getting  numerous  in  England,  and  one  is  be- 
!  ing  told  on  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange 
j  just  now  with  respect  to  a  young  fellow  who 
'  was  stopped  in  the  street  for  failing  to  salute 
|  an  officer.  The  volunteer  confessed  his  ig- 
|  norance  of  the  regulations,  whereupon  the 
I  officer  explained  the  mode  of  procedure 
•  proper  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  two 
i  parted.  The  recruit  had  only  gone  a  few 
;  steps  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  officer,  who 
:  inquired,  "By  the  way,  what  company  do  you 
'  belong  to?"  "The  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
I    pany,   sir,"   was  the  prompt   response. 


A  benevolent   and  very  pious   old   lady   in 
!   one  of  the  streets  which  still  retain  the  red- 
1    brick  houses  of  old-time  New  York  looked  out 
her  parlor  window   one   day   and   saw   a   man 
walking  up  and  own  the  sidewalk,   apparently 
■    in  great  dejection.     There  was  something  pa- 
thetic   and   appealing    in    his    manner ;    so    she 
took  a  dollar  bill,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and 
wrote  on  the  envelope,  "Never  say  die."     She 
slipped  out  of  the  house  in  the  most  casual 
manner    she    could    assume    and    handed    the 
!    envelope  to  the  man  as  she  passed  him.     Next 
day  the  same  melancholy  man  called  at  her 
house    and    presented    her    with    ten    dollars. 
<    "It's    funny,"    he    said,    "you're    the    only    one 
I    that    backed    that    horse    called    'Never    Say 
!    Die.'" 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  Amos  Still- 
man  was  bravery  in  actual  fighting  service. 
Another  characteristic  was  a  sense  of  humor 
which   stood   him    in   good   stead,  even   in   the 


Among  the  stories  in  the  Duchess  of 
Aosta's  new  book  is  one  relating  to  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Cecil  Rhodes  which  stands 
in  the  main  square  of  Buluwayo.  The  em- 
pire builder  is  figured  in  contemplation  of  his 
achievement,  with  head  bared.  The  whole 
district  had  been  grievously  plagued  by 
drought  for  over  a  twelvemonth,  when  the 
natives  got  up  a  great  agitation  and  marched 
in  enormous  numbers  to  the  square,  and, 
thronging  around  the  statue  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
insisted  that  it  should  immediately  be  given  a 
top  hat.  They  said  that  "Heaven  respects 
this  great  creator  of  empire  far  too  much 
to  send  the  needed  rain  while  he  stands  there 
bareheaded." 


Edgar  Bronson,  on  leaving  Quito,  swore 
that  he  would  never  again  go  to  South 
America.  "They're  too  easy  going  about  their 
food  down  there,"  Bronson  complained.  "I'm 
not  hard  to  suit — but  they  annoy  me.  Last 
time  I  was  in  Quito  I  stopped  at  a  little  hotel 
run  by  a  half-breed.  I  secured  a  magnificent 
Chicago  steak  from  the  steward  of  a  New 
York  steamer  and  conveyed  it,  packed  in  ice, 
to  the  chef.  I  thought  more  of  that  steak 
than  a  woman  does  of  her  teeth.  I  antici- 
pated the  one  great  treat  of  my  existence 
when  it  was  served  for  dinner  that  night. 
I  bathed,  shaved,  and  dressed  in  honor  of  the 
event,  and  told  the  waiter  to  bring  on  my 
steak.  It  was  delayed.  'What's  the  matter?' 
I  roared  at  him.  'Why  don't  you  hurry  with 
that  steak?'  'In  a  moment,  senor,'  the  waiter 
soothed  me.  'It  is  coming.  There  was  an 
accident,  senor.  The  cook's  dog,  he  stole  the 
senor's  steak — and  it  take  the  cook  half  of 
the  hour  to  run  the  meeserable  dog  down  and 
tek  the  bifstek  away  from  him.'  " 
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Love's  Tragedy. 
Dear    lost   love    of   long   ago ! 

Parted    by    a    fate    malign, 
Much  I  mused  upon  your  woe, 

Missing    these    strong    arms    of   mine. 
Oft  I  dreamed,  with  fond  regret, 

Of  the  beauty  of  your  face; 
None   I    subsequently    met 

Had  your  loveliness  and  grace. 

I    was  sure   that  you,    out  there, 

Long  and  faithfully  would  wait, 
Hoping    still    my    lot    to    share, 

Scorning  any  other   mate, 
So  I,  dreaming,   toiled,  unwed. 

Seeking  wealth    to  bring  to  you 
Thinking    nothing   need    be   said 

Of    the   love   of   lovers    true. 

Fortune    finally    I    won. 

At  a  bitter,  cruel  costl 
I  came  to  you  on  the  run 

For  the  love  I   now  have  lost. 
Yes,    I    find — forgive   these  groans — 

Waiting    is   a   losing  game! 
You  are  obese  Mrs.  Jones, 

And    you've    quite    forgot    my    name! 
— Pittsburgh    Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The  'War  Fever. 
I  used  to  think  that  Jones  was  strong 

Within    the    law's    domain, 
But  now  I  know  that  I  am  wrong — 

His    forte's — Alsace-Lorraine. 

And  Smith — (another  sudden  blow) — 

His   hobbies,   I    was  sure, 
Were  golf  and  cigarettes,  but  no! 

They're    Brussels   and    Namur. 

And    Brown,    so    reticent    before, 

Now    keeps    waylaying   me 
To  mobilize  whole   army  corps 

Or    words — on    strategy! 

And  Green,  who  thought  the  one  best  bet 

Was    peace,    now — alas ! — 
Continually    is    storming    Metz 

Armed   with  a  demi-tasse. 

And  Johnson — but    enough   of  spite! 

The  worst  of  all    I   am, 
For  on  a  tablecloth    last    night 

I    drew    a    diagram! 

— Kennebec    Journal. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  ciiies  on  and  around 
the  Baj  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Egbert  I!.  Stone  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Harriet  Stone,  to  Dr.  Harold  Barnard  of  Sacra- 
mento. Miss  Stone  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Grayson 
Hinckley,  the  Misses  Marion  and  Dorothy  Stone, 
and  Egbert  B.  Stone,  Jr.  She  is  a  niece  of  Mr. 
i      Stone  and    Mis;-  Jennie  Stone. 

General  ,1,  B.  Rawles,  t".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Rawles  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
granddaughter.  Miss  Ethel  Rawles,  to  Lieutenant 
Alvin  C,  Miller.  I'.  S.  A.,  of  the  Medical  Corps. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening.  No- 
vember 24,    at    St.  John's  Presbyterian    Church. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Wolcott  Yates,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Yates  have  announced  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Georgia  Marion  Yates,  and 
Lieutenant  Henry  D.  F.  Munnikhuysen,  U.  S.  A., 
whose  wedding  took  place  Saturday,  October  10, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  in 
Manila.  Lieutenant  Munnikhuysen  was  stationed 
for  a  time  at  the  Presidio,  anil  later  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, Monterey.  He  sailed  in  June  for  the  Philip- 
pines. After  November  1  he  and  his  bride  will 
reside   at    Fort    Stotsenberg,    Philippine    Islands. 

Mis-  rheresa  Harrison  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
lea  Friday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Hogan,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Grant  Deremer 
has    recently   been   announced. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  a  number  of 
at  a  dinner  recently  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Warren  S.  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party   Thursday  at  her  home  at  Ross. 

Mrs.  Walter  Remington  Quick  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  given 
by  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  at  her  residence  on 
Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  D.  Fennimore  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  their  home  on   Steiner   Street. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Langstroth  was  hostess  recently 
at  a  tea  at  her  home  in  Oakland.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Florence  Henshaw, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Charles  Keeney  has  re- 
cently been  announced. 

Miss  Josephine  Johnson  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  her 
home  in  Piedmont.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Alice  Warner  and  her  fiance,  Dr.  Herbert 
Law,   whose  wedding  will  take  place  November   7. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  residence  on  Washington  Street  of  her 
parents.   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Clinton  La  Montagne  will  be  host  at  a 
theatre  and  supper  parly  Monday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 26,  when  he  will  entertain  in  honor  of  his 
fiancee.  Miss  Otilla  Lame,  who  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  the  dansant  given  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Bliss  at  ihe  Clareraont  Country  Cluh,  Saturday, 
Oct-jber  24. 

The  members  of  the  Half  ar.d  Half  Cluh  enter 
tained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dance  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  Sorosis  Cldb.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Clemens  Horst,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Sesnon,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Devlin. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Feniimore  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  honor  of  her 
mother,   Mrs.   F.   M.   Gardner,  of  Waco,   Texas. 

Miss  Otilla  Lainc  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Queen  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  bridge-luncheon  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edward    Tenney    of    Honolulu. 

Miss    Evelyn    Van    Winkle   entertained    a   number 
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of  friends  at  a  tea  Wednesday  at  the  home  on 
Sacrament"  Street  ot  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry    Van   Winkle. 

Mrs.  Harold  Law  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  ;it  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Mcnlo  Golf 
and    Country    Club. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Thursday  evening,  when  twenty 
friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Elaine  Hancock  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Walter 
Bentley,  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  din- 
ner-dance Saturday  evening  given  by  the  Misses 
Jean  and  Helen  Oliver  at  their  home  at  Los 
Altos. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  after- 
noon  at   her   home  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ross. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar 
and  her   fiance,   Mr.  Hubert   Mee. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allen  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  given  by  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick von  Schrader,  Jr.,  at  her  home  on  Arguello 
Boulevard. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  affair  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  to  Miss  Polly  Bailey, 
who  sailed  Monday  with  her  parents,  General 
Charles  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  for  the 
Philippines. 

The  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis  will  en- 
tertain a  number  of  friends  at  a  tea  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  their 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis.  The  affair 
will  be  in  honor  of  Miss  Dora  Winn,  whose 
wedding  to  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  will,  take  place 
Saturday,   October  24. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Draper  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  who  are  staying 
at    the    Hotel    Potter. 

The  Misses  Gladys  and  Linda  Buchanan  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day in  honor  of  .Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler, 
Jr.,    and    Miss   Otilla   Laine. 

Colonel  Stephen  Mills  Foote,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Foote  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  given  by  Captain  Ernest  Bing- 
ham, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bingham  at  their  home 
at   the    Presidio. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  L.  Williams  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scoti, 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Mills 
Foote. 

Mrs.  James  Nalle  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  dance  Monday  evening  at  the  Officers' 
Club  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Kirchen  L.  Hill,  U.  S.  N„  was  host 
at  a  dinner-dance  Thursday  evening  at  Mare 
Island  on  board  the  U.   S.   S.  San  Diego. 

Colonel  Frank  B.  McCoy,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McCoy  gave  a  dinner  Friday  -  evening  at  their 
home  at  the   Presidio. 

The  officers  of  Fort  McDowell  have  isused  in- 
vitations to  a  Hallow'een  dance  Friday  evening, 
October   30. 

Lieutenant  Bruce  Butler,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Butler  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Berthoff  was  hostess  at  a  swim- 
ming party  and  bridge-luncheon  at  her  home  at 
Yerba   Buena. 

Colonel  Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon 
and  dance  Saturday  afternoon  on  board  their 
yacht,   Suisun. 

Mrs.  William  Bennett  gave  an  informal  dance 
and  supper  party  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio 
Monday  evening,  when  a  score  of  friends  enjoyed 
her    hospitality. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  her  son,  Mr.  Lansing 
Tevis,  have  arrived  in  Bakersfield  from  New  York, 
wlie re  they  have  been  visiting  since  their  return 
two  weeks  ago  from  Europe.  They  sailed  on  the 
Adriatic  with  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Bowie.  Miss  Bowie  has  decided  to  remain 
in  New  York,  where  she  will  open  a  studio  of 
music.  Mr.  Tevis  and  the  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for  Bakers- 
field  to  welcome  Mrs.  Tevis  and  Mr.  Lansing 
Tevis,  and  the  family  will  spend  several  days  at 
their   ranch   before   returning  to   town. 

Miss  Margaret  Casserly  is  established  for  the 
winter  on    Sacramento  and    Gough    Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  have  arrived 
from  their  home  at  Colorado  Springs  for  a  brief 
visit   with  their   friends  in   this  city. 

Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  has  returned  to  her 
homL-  in  San  Rafael  after  a  visit  in  Woodside, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.    Lent. 

Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman 
has  delayed  her  departure  for  New  York.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitman  and  iheir  children  will  spend 
Novi  mbur  at   Tuxedo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  have  returned  from  an  au- 
tomobile   trip    through    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  John  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Caroline  Winston,  are  in  town 
fur  a  visit  and   arc  at  the  Hotel    St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  have  gone  to  Monterey  for 
a    visit. 

Mis.  Walter  Remington  Quick  is  visiting  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  at  her  home  on 
Franklin    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Tobin  have  returned  from  Europe,  where 
they  have  been  traveling  during  the  past  four 
months,  Miss  Leontinc  de  Sabla  remained  in 
New  York,  where  she  is  attending  Miss  Silence's 
school. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    R.    Wheeler    have    gone 


to  their  ranch  near  San  Diego  for  an  indefinite 
visit. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  arrived  Thursday 
from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
past   six    months. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Husscy  ( formerly  Miss  Ethel 
Dean  i  returned  last  week  to  her  home  in  New 
York   after   a    few    weeks'    visit   with   her   relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle  have  closed 
I  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  are  established  for 
j  the  winter  on  Washington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  and  their  two 
little  sons  have  returned  from  Los  Gatos,  where 
I  they    have   been    spending  the   summer. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Gardner  returned  Tuesday  to  her 
home  in  Waco,  Texas,  after  a  visit  with  her  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fenni- 
more. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  returned  Tuesday  from 
Europe  and  has  joined  Mr.  Grange  at  their  home 
on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  have  returned 
from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson 
in  Mill  Valley  and  are  established  for  the  winter 
at  the  Hotel   Richelieu. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  has  returned  from  Europe 
after  an  extended  visit.  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby,  her 
daughter,  Miss  Annie  Selby,  and  her  grandson, 
Mr.  Faxido  Atherton,  are  safe  for  the  time  being 
in  the  southern  part  of  France  near  the  Spanish 
border.  At  the  present  moment  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  returning  to  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Addison  Ridout,  who 
were  married  September  22  in  Oakland,  are  at 
present  in  New  York.  Upon  their  return  they 
will  reside  in  Piedmont,  where  Mr.  Ridout  has 
purchased  a  home  for  his  bride,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Leila   Kenney. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dean  is  recovering  from  his  re- 
cent severe  illness,  which  has  confined  him  to  his 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  since  his  return 
from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  returned 
from  a  brief  visit  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  have  closed  their 
home  in  Ross  and  have  gone  East  for  an  in- 
definite visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Pike  will  soon  arrive  from 
Los  Angeles  to  reside  permanently  in  this  city. 
They  have  leased  a  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  Thompson  Alexander  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  after  having  spent 
the  summer  with  Mrs.  John  Bidwell  at  her  ranch 
near    Chico. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  and  Miss  Alice  Griffith 
departed  Thursday  for  the  East.  Before  return- 
ing home  Miss  Ashe  will  visit  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  in 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  and  her  little  son,  Spencer 
Eddy,  Jr.,  are  in  New  York  with  Mrs.  Eddy's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels, 
the  latter  having  returned  from  Europe  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Since  leaving  Paris  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
been  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Ferris,  in  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  arrived  Mon- 
day from  Europe  and  are  planning  to  spend  the 
winter  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  have  arrived 
in  New  York,  having  sailed  from  London  on  the 
Olympic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Pohli  have  returned  to  their 
house  in  town.  Mrs.  Pohli  is  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  an  automobile  accident,  and  has 
begun  her  winter  season  drama  readings. 

Chaplain  George  E.  T.  Stevenson  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  of  San  Diego  are  established  in  Val- 
lejo  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Griswold  has  returned  to  Val- 
lejo,  where  she  has  joined  her  husband,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander  Griswold,    U.    S.    N. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  has  gone  to  the  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  to  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Shipp, 
TJ.  S.  N.  Mrs.  Shipp  has  recently  been  visiting 
her  parents,  Judge  Charles  Weller  and  Mrs. 
Weller. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Frederick  Freeman,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  are  established  in  Val- 
lejo,  where  they  will  remain  while  the  U.  S.  S. 
South  Dakota  is  at  Mare  Island. 

Paymaster  Cecil  S.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  will  soon  leave  Mare  Island,  where  they 
have  resided  for  the  past  two  years.  Paymaster 
Baker  is  awaiting  his  orders  for  sea  duty. 

Colonel  Frederick  von  Schrader,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  von  Schrader  have  arrived  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  are  residing  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 
They    have   been    spending   the    summer   in   James- 


town. 

Miss  Helen  Rees  will  sail  November  5  for  the 
Orient.  After  a  visit  in  Manila  with  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Lieutenant  Raymond  V.  Cramer, 
TJ.  S.  A„  and  Mrs.  Cramer,  Miss  Rees  will  visit 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark  in  China.  It  is  probable  that 
her  parents.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Rees,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Rees  will  later  join  her  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Lieutenant  John  G.  Hotz,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hotz  have  arrived  at  Fort  Baker,  where  they  will 
reside  indefinitely.  Mrs.  Hotz  was  formerly  Miss 
Marjorie    Brown. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  C.  Bowen  and  Miss  Gladys  Bowen 
have  been  spending  the  past  week  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil.  Colonel  Bowen  accompanied  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  this  city,  and  after  a  few  days*  visit 
returned  to  Yountville,  where  he  is  in  command 
of  the  Veterans'  Home. 


A  Benefit  The  Dansant. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Albert  Sydney  John- 
ston Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  No.  79,  a  benefit  the 
dansant  will  be  given  this — Saturday — after- 
noon and  evening,  from  three  to  seven,  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Tickets 
are  $1.50,  including  tea.  The  receipts  will  be 
given  to  the  charity  fund  of  the  chapter  and 
are  devoted  to  most  meritorious  purposes. 


The  Fourth  volume  of  "The  Writings  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,"  collected  and  edited  by 
Worthington  C.  Ford,  is  announced  for  im- 
mediate  publication. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Old  October. 
Hail,    old    October,    bright    and    chill. 

First     freedman     from    the    summer    sun! 
Spice    high    the   bowl,    and    drink   your    fill! 

Thank    heaven,    at    last    the   summer's   done! 

Come,    friend,    my    fire    is   burning    bright, 
A   fire's  no    longer  out  of  place, 

How    clear    it   glows!    (there's    frost    tonight) 
It  looks  white    winter   in   the   face. 

You've  been  to    "Richard."     Ah!   you've  seen 
A   noble  play:    I'm   glad   you   went; 

But    what    on    earth    does    Shakespeare    mean 
By    "winter   of   our    discontent"? 

Be    mine    the   tree   that    feeds   the    fire ! 

Be  mine  the  sun  knows  when  to  set! 
Be    mine   the   months   when    friends    desire 

To   turn   in   here   from   cold   and    wet! 

The   sentry   sun,   that    glared    so   long 
O'erhead,    deserts    his    summer    post; 

Ay,    you    may    brew    it    hot    and    strong: 
"The    joys    of    winter" — come,    a    toast ! 

Shine    on    the    kangaroo,    thou    sun ! 

Make    far    New    Zealand    faint    with    fear! 
Don't    hurry   back    to    spoil   our    fun, 

Thank  goodness,  old  October's  here! 

— Thomas    Constable. 


A  Song  of  Early  Autumn. 
When   late  in  summer  the  streams  run  yellow, 

Burst  the  bridges  and   spread  into  bays; 
When   berries   are  black    and    peaches   are    mellow. 

And   hills   are   hidden   by   rainy  haze; 

When    the    goldenrod    is    golden   still, 

But    the    heart    of   the    sunflower    is    darker    and 
sadder ; 
When  the  corn  is  in  stacks  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 

And  slides  o'er  the  path  the  striped  adder: 

When  butterflies  flutter  from  clover  to  thicket, 
Or  wave  their  wings  on  the  drooping  leaf; 

When  the  breeze  comes  shrill  with  the  call  of  the 
cricket, 
Grasshopper's    rasp,    and    rustle   of   sheaf; 

When  high  in  the  field  the  fern-leaves  wrinkle. 
And  brown   is   the   grass   where  the  mowers   have 
mown ; 

When   low  in  the  meadow  the  cow-bells  tinkle. 
And  small  brooks  crinkle  o'er  stock  and  stone; 

When   heavy  and  hollow   the  robin's  whistle 
And  shadows  are  deep  in  the  heat  of  noon; 

When  the  air  is  white  with  the  down  o*  the  thistle. 
And  the  sky  is  red  with  the  harvest  moon; 

O,    then    be   chary,   young   Robert   and   Mary, 
No  time  let  slip,   not   a  moment  wait! 

If    the    fiddle    would    p'ay    it    must    stop    its 

tuning; 

And  they  who  would  wed  must  be  done  with 
their   mooning; 
So  let  the  churn  rattle,  see  well  to  the  cattle, 
And   pile  the   wood  by   the   barn-yard    gate! 

— Ricltard    IVatson    Gilder. 


Berlin   recently  heard  Julia   Culp   and   Lud- 
wig  Wtillner  in  a   Red   Cross   Society   benefit*. 


FAVORITES  from  FAMOUS  COOKS 

Apricot-Pineapple  Jam,  35  cts.  Spiced  Melon 
Rind,  40  cts. 

Spiced  Pineapple,  45  cts.  Fruit  Chutney,  25  cts. 
Chow-Chow,  25  cts. 

Piccalilli,  25  cts.    Mint  Jelly.  25  cts. 

Lady  Betty  Grape -Fruit  Orange  Marmalade. 

THE  PLEASANT  JOURNEY  BOXES 

Filled  with  Miniature  Jars 

Sold  at 

L.  D.  McLean  Co.,  St.  Francis  News-stand 

Or  PARCELS  POST  DIRECT 

F.  E.  GARRITT 

Specialist  in  Unusual  Sweets 

Box  393        -        -        SAN  MATEO 

Price  list  on  application. 


The  Athletic   Girl 

who  would  look  cool,  fresh  and  attractive 
after  a  bard  game  should  use  the  genuine 

MURRAY  a  LANMAN'S 

(The  Original,  Ceutury-old) 

FLORIDA.  WATER 

Added  to  the 
bath.orapplied 
afterward,  it  is 
cooliug  to  the 
heated  skin 
and  gratefully 
re  f reshi  ng. 
Then  a  few 
drops  on  the 
handkerchief 
orclotbing.aud 
the  wearer  is 
surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere 
of  subdued 
fragra.uce-tb.at 
sweet,  clean 
smell  so  pleas- 
ingtoeveryone 
Sold  by  Leading  Druggists 
and  Perfumers. 

II  v*"7ll  Sample  fizc  mailed  for  six  cents 
]\f     *-;,        in  stomps.      Booklet  "Beauty 

and  Health"  stmt  on  request. 
LAXSIAK  &  KEMP, 

135  Water  St.,  Kew  York. 


October  17,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  new  garbage  incinerator  at  Islais  stood 
the  test  of  a  rigid  examination  made  by 
Mayor  Rolph  and  a  number  of  city  officials 
and  engineering  experts.  They  made  a  thor- 
ough inspection,  and  their  unanimous  conclu- 
sion was  that  it  conformed  to  specifications 
in  every  detail  and  that  it  would  be  entirely 
adequate  for  the  purpose  intended. 


The  fifth  California  Apple  Show  came  tc 
an  end  Sunday  night  after  establishing  the 
record  of  showing  the  exhibits  to  more  than 
100,000  persons,  having  more  than  cleared 
all  expenses  and  having  given  to  thousands 
of  visitors  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  what 
California  can  do  in  the  way  of  producing 
apples.  

Sam  F.  Manning,  general  New  England 
agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Traveling  Pas- 
senger Agents  in  the  final  session  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday.  W.  D.  Wood  of 
St.  Louis,  representative  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road, was  chosen  vice-president,  and  Elliott 
T.  Monnett  of  Chicago,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  New  York  and  Ontario  line,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  The  new  officers 
were  installed  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
business  sessions.  Boston  was  selected  as  the 
city  in  which  next  year's  convention  will  be 
held.  

Three  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Emily  Woll- 
weber  before  her  de&th  to  two  nieces  and  a 
nephew,  in  which  she  gave,  them  her  entire 
estate  valued  at  $150,000,  were  accepted  on 
Tuesday  by  Judge  Graham  as  a  valid  will  of 
her  intentions,  and  admitted  to  probate  as 
such.  By  this  decision  the  contest  against  their 
admission  brought  by  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Scott, 
another    niece,    was    denied. 


At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  noon  on 
Tuesday  Milton  A.  Bremer  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond 
Exchange,  H.  Berl  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, F.  C.  Shaughnessy  chairman,  Chapman 
de  Wolfe  vice-chairman,  and  Harry  Schwartz 
secretary.  The  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany was  again  appointed  treasurer.  Shaugh- 
nessy and  Schwartz  were  reflections,  while 
Bremer  advanced  from  the  vice-presidency  to 
the  chief   executive  office. 


W.  H.  Lamar,  solicitor  for  the  Postoffice 
Department,  in  a  letter  from  Washington  to 
the  supervisors,  states  that  the  San  Francisco 
garbage  system  bonds  of  1908  have  been  ap- 
proved as  legally  acceptable  for  postal  saving 
security.  

Dr.  Hugh  Lagan,  who  was  the  physician  of 
the  fire  department,  died  Tuesday  morning  at 


his  residence  at  640  Post  Street.  He  had 
been  suffering  from  tuberculosis  for  some 
time,  and  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  at  Sil- 
ver City.  Arizona,  without  alTecting  a  cure. 
The   funeral   look  place  on  Thursday. 


State  Senator  Edwin  E.  Grant,  who  repre- 
sented the  Nineteenth  Senatorial  District  in 
the  last  legislature,  is  retired  from  public  life 
as  The  result  of  a  recall  election  held  last 
Saturday,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Ed- 
ward I.  Wolfe  by  a  vote  of  4672  to  4141. 
Slightly  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered vote  of  16,000  in  the  district  was  cast 
and  Wolfe's  margin  over  Grant  was  531  votes. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Clearing-House  As- 
sociation on  Tuesday  morning.  The  directors 
are :  C.  K.  Mcintosh  of  San  Francisco,  Al- 
den  Anderson  of  Sacramento,  A.  B.  C.  Dohr- 
mann  of  San  Francisco,  Elmer  H.  Cox  of  Ma- 
dera, Deputy  Chairman  Claude  Gatch  of  Oak- 
land, Charles  E.  Peabody  of  Seattle,  Chair- 
man John  Perrin  of  Pasadena,  James  K. 
Lynch  and  J.  A.  McGregor  of  San  Francisco. 
The  last  two  are  in  the  East.  All  the  others 
were  present.  

More  than  35,000  people  witnessed  the  fes- 
tivities attendant  upon  the  spectacular  and 
triumphant  landing  of  Christopher  Columbus 
in  the  yacht  harbor  at  the  Exposition  grounds 
Sunday  afternoon.  In  attendance,  picturesque 
setting,  gorgeousness  of  floats,  diversity  of 
specialties,  and  genuine  enthusiasm  it  was 
completely  successful. 


The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  has 
awarded  two  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
new  docks.  One,  pier  16,  went  to  the  Healy- 
Tibbitts  Construction  Company,  and  the  other, 
for  the  building  of  pier  18,  was  awarded  to 
the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company.  The  first 
contract  was  made  on  the  basis  of  $108,720, 
and   the   second   will   cost   the   state    $111,800. 


The  supervisors'  finance  committee  has 
agreed  to  accept  from  the  United  Railways 
$44,379.06,  which  the  company  figured  was 
the  franchise  percentage  due  the  city  for  the 
year  1913.  William  Dolge,  the  committee's 
accountant,  at  first  wanted  more,  saying  the 
company  should  pay  for  streets  it  was  occu- 
pying under   expired   franchises. 


Mayor  and  Mrs.  Rolph  were  hurt  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  Saturday  evening 
near  Byron  Springs,  and  their  son,  James,  had 
a  marvelous  escape  from  injury.  When  about 
two  miles  from  their  destination  they  came  to 
a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  unexpected  by  the 
chauffeur,  who  tried  to  make  it,  but  the  auto- 
mobile skidded  and  rushed  sideways  into  a 
rut.     The  sudden  movement  of  the  car  threw 


Keeps  the  iJm 
Motor       /  ^F 

Coot      il^r 


Dealers  everywhere.     Ask  our  near- 
est  agency   about   delivery   in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA; 


The  War  Has  Enabled 

the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company 

To  Reduce  Cocoa  Prices 

Sounds  pleasant,  after  listening  to  so  many 
tales  of  advanced  prices,  but  the  reason  is  — 

Because  Europe,  the  great  market  for  the 
cocoa  bean,  is  now  practically  out  of  the 
market. 

And  this  means  a  great  surplus  of  the  raw 
product,  which  the  growers  are  glad  to  sell  at 
lower  prices. 

This  enables  the  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.  to  buy 
for  less  and  sell  for  less,  giving  the  cocoa  con- 
sumer the  full  benefit  of  the  lessened  prices. 

You  can  now  purchase  the  famous 
Ghirardelli  Imperial  Cocoa  for  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  kind. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,"  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F  ,  CAL. 

*  Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Kraft  &  Sons,  Architects 


Mrs.  Rolph  out  and  the  mayor  against  the 
front  seat,  but  the  boy  was  thrown  to  the 
floor  of  the  tonneau  and  was  thus  unhurt. 
The  chauffeur  was  protected  by  his  hold  on 
the  steering  wheel.  Mayor  Rolph  is  said  to 
have  sustained  a  broken  rib  among  other  in- 
juries. 


Baggage  of  Stranded  Americans  Arrives. 
When  the  European  war  broke  out  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  were  in  Germany 
hurriedly  left  behind  vast  quantities  of  trunks, 
bags,  and  other  baggage.  While  Americans 
were  pleading  in  vain  for  their  possessions 
the  North  German  Lloyd  began  a  system  of 
collecting  the  baggage  of  their  passengers 
which  proved  so  successful  that  the  final  con- 
signment has  just  reached  this  country.  As 
soon  as  the  German  government  could  spare 
the  cars  the  North  German  Lloyd  ordered  the 
baggage  of  their  passengers,  which  they  had 
been  collecting,  forwarded  to  the  great  new 
baggage  rooms  at  Bremen.  That  which  lacks 
identification  marks  is  being  held  at  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany, where  it  may  be  secured  by  the  owners 
upon   proper   identification. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 
PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Recently  speaking  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  at  Alexandra,  J. 
de  M.  Johnson  gave  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  in  the  discovery 
of  papyri  in  Egypt.  The  earliest  Greek  papy- 
rus they  had  found  was  a  marriage  contract 
of  the  date  311-310  E.  C.,  and  the  latest  dated 
from  710  A.  D.  There  were  various  methods 
of  obtaining  papyri.  They  were  found  in 
rubbish  mounds,  pure  and  simple,  which 
covered  in  buildings.  They  were  found  in 
buildings  which  had  never  been  used  as  places 
for  rubbish,  but  which  had  simply  collapsed. 
Some  valuable  discoveries  had  been  made 
from  papyrus  which  had  been  glued  together 
and  painted  over  and  used  for  other  purposes. 
They  had  been  able  to  remove  the  paint  and 
had  revealed  the  writing  underneath.  By  that 
means  they  had  recovered  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  the  country. 
The  earliest  complete  papyrus  recovered  by 
this  method  was  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
wheat,  dated  300  B.  C.  The  latest  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Augustus, 


At  the  end  of  the  harvest  season  in  Mala- 
bar there  takes  place  the  dance  of  the  drum- 
mers, a  popular  function,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal character  is  a  weird  figure  supposed  to 
represent  the  sacred  cow  of  the  gods,  Kama- 
chenu.  A  small  boy  carries  this  about  while 
the  other  performers,  decked  out  in  primitive 
fashion  with  painted  bodices  and  hideous 
masks,  go  through  a  weird  dance,  accompa- 
nied    by     much     drum-beating     and     singing. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Kates  Reasonable. 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY     -    -    29U  Fulton  St. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November    first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Manager 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Night  Watchman  { in  any  European  town ) 
—Eight  o'clock — and  all's  hell. — Life. 

"How  did  they  get  into  the  scrap?"  "Try- 
ing   to    preserve    their    neutrality." — Detroit 

Free   Press. 

Friend — This  is  a  nice  studio  you  have. 
Is  the  rent  high?  Artist — I  don't  remember. 
Boston  Globe. 

He — This  bread  isn't  like  the  kind  mother 
makes.  She — I  hope  not.  This  bread  is  fit 
to    eat. — Baltimore    American. 

"  I  heard  it  rumored  that  Mabel  was  to 
marry.  What  day  does  she  prefer?'1  "Any 
one  of  the  365." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Hiram — Haw !  Haw !  Haw  !  I  skinned 
one  of  them  city  fellers  that  put  the  lightning 
rod  on  my  house.  Silas — Ye  did?  How  did 
you  do  it?  Hiram — Why,  when  I  made  out 
the  check  to  pay  him  I  jest  signed  my  name 


Pears5 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

*r 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

X 
TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


'thout  specifying  no  amount.  I'll  bet  there'll 
be  somebody  hoppin'  mad  when  he  goes  to 
cash    it. — Neiv    York   Globe. 

"I  thought  you  liked  your  new  friends  so 
much?"  "So  I  do,  but  I  just  had  to  give 
them  up — they  own  such  a  cheap  car." — 
Puck. 

The  President — This  plan  of  reorganization 
is  very  ingenious.  It  does  us  credit.  The  Di- 
rector— Also  it  does  our  creditors. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

She — I  thought  you  told  me  this  was  a  civil 
court.  He — So  it  is.  She — Why,  those  horrid 
lawyers  in  it  were  as  rude  as  they  could  be. — 
Baltimore  American, 

"A  man  is  soon  forgotten  after  he's  dead," 
said  a  speaker  one  evening.  "Not  if  you 
marry  his  widow,  guv'nor,"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  crowd. — Livingston  Lance. 

Stimson  (to  Willie,  reading  the  paper) — 
What  are  you  looking  so  cheerful  about, 
Willie  ?  Willie — I  see  a  lot  of  American 
school-teachers  are  detained  indefinitely  in 
Europe. — Life. 

Suffragette  (on  a  trip  to  the  Academy) — 
Guard,  guard,  back  the  train.  Guard — What's 
the  matter,  mum?  Suffragette — I  can't  find 
my  hatchet — I  must  have  dropped  it  on  the 
line. — London  News. 

"What  do  you  think,  Magda — shall  I  de- 
liver my  address  on  'The  Ideal  Wife'  just  as 
I've  written  it?"  "Certainly  not.  You  must 
rewrite  it.  I  can't  see  that  it  fits  me  at  all." 
— Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  the  waiter,  after  waiting 
thirty  minutes,  "can  you  bring  me  some  cheese 
and  coffee?'  "Yes,  sir ;  in  a  minute,  sir." 
"And,"  continued  the  diner,  "while  you  are 
away  you  might  send  me  a  postal  card  every 
now  and  then." — Life. 

"Ah  sho'  gwine  hahm  dat  niggah,"  avowed 
Mr.  Jackson.  "Musn'  do  dat.  Count  a  hun- 
dred an'  yo'  aint  feel  mad  no  mo',"  advised 
the  minister.  "Ah  done  counted  two  hun- 
dred," said  Mr.  Jackson,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
"an'  Ah  feel  madder'n  evah." — Livingston 
Lance. 

Willis — What  are  you  polishing  up  your 
gun  for?  Gillis — On  account  of  this  Euro- 
pean war.  WUlis — Surely,  you  don't  think 
we  will  be  drawn  into  it.  Gillis — No ;  but 
think  of  the  horde  of  book  agents  who  will  be 
out  selling  "The  History  of  the  Great  Con- 
flict."— Puck. 

Old  Gentleman  (who  has  just  finished  read- 
ing an  account  of  a  shipwreck  with  loss  of 
passengers  and  all  hands) — Ha  !  I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  sailors  that  were  drowned.  Old 
Lady — Sailors  !  It  isn't  the  sailors — it's  the 
passengers  I  am  sorry  for.  The  sailors  are 
used  to  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"How  did  you  like  my  latest  poem?"  in- 
quired Tennyson  J.  Daft,  the  versatile  versi- 
ficationist,  angling  for  a  compliment.  "What 
was  it  about?"  returned  J.  Fuller  Gloom,  the 
deservedly  unpopular  misanthrope.  "Why, 
didn't  you  read  it?"  "Oh,  yes.  That  is  what 
aroused  my  curiosity." — Judge. 

"Is  dat  a  kickin'  mule?"  asked  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley.  "Does  you  want  to  buy  him?"  in- 
quired Uncle  Rasbury,  cautiously.  "No." 
"Den  whut's  de  use  o'  comin'  aroun'  here 
axin'  useless  questions  an'  temptin'  me  to 
spoil  my  reputation  foh  truth  an'  mendacity 
fer  nuthin'." — Washington  Star. 

"I  understand,"  said  a  visitor  from  Phila- 
delphia to  a  friend  in  Boston,  "that  you  have 
so  high  an  opinion  of  your  city  that  you 
think  heaven  must  be  like  Boston."  "Well," 
was  the  reply,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"I  believe  I  did  say  so  some  time  ago,  but 
you  know  Boston  has  improved  a  great  deal 
in  the  last  few  years." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"Does  the  war  make  much  difference  to 
you?"  asked  the  first  servant.  "The  missus 
says  we've  got  to  economize,  so  we're  to  'ave 
'margarine  with  meals  in  the  kitchen,"  re- 
plied the  second.  "Doesn't  she  have  it,  then  ?" 
"Not  her.  She  says  as  'ow  it  doesn't  suit  her 
digestion.  But  there's  nothink  wrong  with 
her  digestion.  We  know  that.  For  as  often 
as  not  we  send  her  up  'margarine  and  'ave  the 
butter  ourselves." — Taller. 


Jock  McLeod  came  down  from  the  High- 
lands to  visit  one  of  the  seaside  resorts  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  One  day  he  saw 
a  woman  bather  step  into  an  unexpected  hole. 
Promptly  he  plunged  in  and  had  her  in  shal- 
low water.  In  another  moment  he  was  out  of 
it,  pursued  by  ihe  fair  damsel.  "Sir,"  roared 
the  irate  dame  when  she  had  captured  the 
young  Scotchman  and  recovered  from  the 
shock,  "what  do  you  mean  by  snatching  off 
my  wig  ?"  The  young  man's  face  was  ashen 
pale  as  he  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the 
angry  woman.  "Is  it  ;i  wig?"  he  gasped  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "I'm  gled  I'm  no  a  mur- 
derer, for  I  thocht  when  I  grabbed  ye  that 
I'd  scalpit  ye  alive!" 


If  you  had  $50,000  or  $5000  worth  of  deeds,  stocks, 
bonds  etc.,  and  your  business  future  depended  on  your 
ability  to  lay  hands  on  them  tomorrow  morning  ai.  it 
o'clock,  would  you  dare  trust  such  precious  documents 
to  your  office  safe? 

We  think  not.  Fire  tonight  might  leave  you  helpless. 
for  no  office  safe  can  withstand  a  hot  fire. 

BUT— a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Crocker 
Bank  is  proof  against  any  tire.  These  vaults  went 
through  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  without  even 
scorching  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  For  $4  a  year  you 
can  secure  a  box  there— and  you're  SAFE. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 


$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$110.  First  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  Oct.  27,  Nov  10.  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days  from 
San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300 
round  trip  first  class.  $200  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francis  co 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First    Street,    corner   Minna, 
San  Francisco. 

Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88   First    Street 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  1914 

(Omits  voyage   between  Nagasaki   and 
Hongkong) 
S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru   (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Oct.  31,  1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
207  Powell  St       -       -       San  Francisco 


Sunset  Limited 

3  Days  to 
New  Orleans 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Leave  Ferry  Station  4:40  p.  m. 
No  Extra  Fare 

Connects  at  New  Orleans  with  fast  trains  to 
Eastern  cities;  also  with  Southern  Pacific's 
Atlantic  steamships  to  New  York,  sailings 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

For  Fares  and  Sleeping  Car  Reservations 
Ask  any  Agent  of 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915-FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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"  Under  Which  King  ?  " 
San  Francisco's  Municipal  Charter  is  specific  in  its  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  the  awarding  of  contracts 
for  municipal   printing.     "All     *     *     *     contracts  for 

*  *  *  printing  *  *  *  must  be  made  by  the  super- 
visors, v.ith  the  lowest  bidder  offering  adequate  security, 

*  *  *  and  il0  liability  therefor  shall  be  made  or  cre- 
ated excepting  by  contract.  *  *  *  The  board  *  *  * 
shall  have  no  pozver  to  purchase  or  pay  for  the  same 
unless  the  provisions  of  this  charter  provided  as  to  corn- 

i  petitive  bidding  *  *  *  are  strictly  followed,  and  no 
contract  shall  be  made  *  *  *  unless  upon  such  com- 
petitive bidding."    So  much  for  the  law. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  of  a  particular  instance:  There 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors  bids  in  due  form 
for  printing  the  municipal  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13.  The  bid  of  the  Neal  Publishing  Company  is 
the  lowest.     The  next  highest  is  that  of  the  Levison  I 


Printing  Company,  approximately  $900  above  the 
figures  of  the  Neal  Company.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  on  Monday  consideration  of  these  bids  came  up 
on  a  majority  report  of  the  supplies  committee,  which 
recommended  that  the  contract  be  given  to  the  Levison 
Company,  whose  bid  as  above  stated  is  $900  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  Neal  Publishing  Company.  Nine  mem- 
bers of  the  board — Bancroft,  Murdoch,  Suhr,  Vogel- 
sang, Hilmer,  McCarthy,  Payot,  Jennings,  and 
Hayden — voted  to  award  the  contract  to  the  Neal  Com- 
pany, the  lowest  bidders.  The  other  nine  supervisors 
— Nelson,  Kortick,  McLeran,  Power,  Deasy,  Gal- 
lagher, Hocks,  Nolan,  and  Walsh — voted  to  award 
the  bid  to  the  Levinson  Company,  the  higher  bidders. 

The  milk  in  this  cocoanut  relates  to  the  demands  of 
trades  unionism.  The  Neal  Company,  lowest  bidders, 
do  not  use  the  label  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades.  The 
Levison  Company,  higher  bidders,  do  use  the  union 
label.  The  nine  supervisors  who  voted  to  award  the 
bid  to  the  lowest  bidder  followed  the  law.  The  other 
nine,  who  voted  to  award  the  contract  to  the  higher 
bidder,  recognized  the  demands  of  unionism  as  a  higher 
mandate  than  the  law. 

In  the  Article  of  the  Municipal  Charter  containing 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
writing  there  is  another  section  which  declares:  "Any 
officer  *  *  *  who  shall  aid  or  assist  a  bidder  in 
securing  a  contract  *  *  *  at  a  higher  price  or  rate 
than  that  proposed  by  any  other  bidder,  or  who  shall 
favor  one  bidder  over  another  *  *  *  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  malfeasance  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office." 

The  law  is  plain.  Anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand it.  In  fact  anybody  able  to  read  can  understand 
it — can  not  in  fact  misunderstand  it. 

Which  is  the  higher  authority  in  the  government  of 
San  Francisco?  Is  it  the  Municipal  Charter  or  is  it 
the  regulations  of  organized  labor  ?  It  appears  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  split  even  in  its  answer  to  these 
queries. 

What  of  the  provision  last  quoted?  Can  there  be 
any  doubt,  legal  or  rational,  that  the  nine  men  who 
voted  on  Monday  to  award  a  hid  for  city  printing  to 
a  higher  instead  of  a  lower  bidder  are  guilty  of  "mal- 
feasance"? What  about  the  mandatory  declaration  that 
whoever  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  "shall  be  removed 
from  office"?  . 


Two  "  Amendments." 
The  Argonaut  has  not  permitted  itself  to  get  het-up 
over  the  proposed  "amendments"  now  before  the 
voters  of  the  state.  There  is  no  law  against  making 
a  fool  of  one's  self,  and  the  exemption  applies  to 
states  as  well  as  to  individuals.  If  California  wants 
to  play  the  role  of  crank,  put  limits  upon  her  in- 
dustry, tie  the  hands  of  her  people  by  restrictive 
laws,  then  let  her  go  her  fool  head  and  take  the 
consequences.  Take  the  proposed  eight-hour  law, 
for  example.  Carried  and  enforced  it  would  intro- 
duce a  revolutionary  principle  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  country  and  be  a  veritable  blight  upon 
industry  and  enterprise.  It  would  paralyze  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm;  it  would  make  industry  under 
widely  established  conditions  impracticable ;  it  would 
increase  the  charges  of  sickness;  it  would  impose  a 
new  handicap  upon  domestic  life.  We  say  if  it  were 
carried  and  enforced;  but  to  be  entirely  frank,  while  it 
may  be  carried,  there  is  small  chance  of  its  being  en- 
forced. Can  it  be  imagined  that  any  California  jury 
would  penalize  a  farmer  for  carrying  on  his  field  work 
or  the  other  operations  of  his  business  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  five  in  the  afternoon? 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  a  jury  would  convict  a  sick 
man  or  woman  for  not  providing  three  nurses  for  a 
twenty-four-hour  day?  These  queries  illustrate  the 
impracticability,   the   stupidity,   and   the   viciousness  of 


the  proposed  law.     It  ought  to  be  voted  down.     But  if 
in  our  folly  we  shall  vote  it  up  it  will  be  another  of     , 
many  dead  letters  on  the  statute  book. 

Then  there  is  prohibition.  It  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. It  permits  some  people  to  interpose  their 
special  ideas  of  life  and  conduct  upon  other  people. 
It  has  the  fundamental  vice  of  legislation  designed 
for  the  morally  infirm  rather  than  for  the  morally 
sound.  Its  logic  is  lame — because  A  abuses  some- 
thing, B  must  be  denied  its  legitimate  use.  It  is  in 
any  view  a  meddlesome  interference  with  private 
and  individual  rights.  Furthermore  it  is  a  thing 
impossible  of  enforcement.  Commonly  where  pro- 
hibition is  theoretically  the  rule  it  is  practically 
a  failure.  It  drives  the  liquor  traffic  out  of  respon- 
sible hands  and  into  the  hands  of  quasi-criminals. 
Prohibition  is  in  its  moral  effect  a  rule  for  the  pro- 
motion of  concealment,  of  subterfuge,  of  courses  illicit. 
An  incident  told  in  relation  to  a  town  with  which  the 
Argonaut  is  familiar  illustrates  the  principle.  "Can 
you  tell  me,"  asked  a  visitor,  ''where  I  can  get  a  drink?" 
Said  the  citizen  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed, 
"Do  you  see  that  millinery  shop  over  there?"  "Well. 
what  of  it?"  "Why,  man,  that's  the  only  place  in  town 
where  you  can't  get  a  drink."  This  in  its  way  illustrates 
prohibition  as  it  works  out  in  practice.  A  prohibition 
town  is  usually  a  town  cursed  with  "blind  pigs,"  which  . 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  a  town  in  which  the 
liquor  traffic,  not  in  its  better  but  in  its  worse  forms, 
is  carried  on  practically  free  from  restraint. 

Prohibition  is  a  wrong  way  of  going  about  a  good 
work,  namely,  that  of  making  men  temperate.  It 
is  the  method  of  men  and  women  who  have  more 
zeal  than  judgment  or  patience.  Your  hot  reformer 
is  unfailingly  in  a  divil  of  a  hurry.  The  things 
he  wants  he  wants  right  now.  He  lacks  the  sober 
wisdom  which  sees  that  human  progress  is  a  thing 
of  slow  growth  and  that  it  can  never  be  promoted  in 
an  effective  or  permanent  way  by  hurried  or  arbitrary 
processes.  If  the  world  is  ever  to  be  sober  it  will  be 
because  it  wants  to  be  sober,  not  because  some  people 
may  be  able  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  other  people  to 
be  sober.  There  is  that  in  human  nature — very 
markedly  in  American  human  nature — which  resents 
dictation.  Somehow  when  one  is  told  he  must  not  do  a 
thing  there  rises  in  him  an  irresistible  desire  to  go  do  ■ 
it.  A  first  and  a  natural  effect  of  meddlesome  and  re- 
strictive laws,  therefore,  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
moral  deterioration  of  those  to  whom  they  apply.  The 
working  of  this  principle  may  be  seen  familiarly  in  the 
varying  methods  of  parents  in  the  discipline  of  chil- 
dren. The  mother  who  knows  how  to  develop  in  her 
boy  the  kind  of  moral  restraint  involved  in  obedience 
to  reasonable  persuasions,  raises  up  infallibly  a  better 
man  than  the  other  mother  who  locks  doors,  sets  guards 
upon  her  child,  and  attempts  to  conserve  the  con- 
tents of  the  sugar  bowl  by  putting  it  on  the  top  shelf. 
A  community  forcibly  restrained  from  indulgence  of 
any  kind — assuming  that  the  impossible  be  done — could 
never  be  so  strong  as  one  holding  itself  to  moderation 
and  sobriety  by  the  moral  force  of  good  impulses 
and  self-restrained  habits.  The  world  tends  steadily 
towards  sobriety,  precisely  as  it  grows  steadily  better 
in  other  respects.  This,  not  as  a  result  of  restrictive 
regulations,  but  in  consequence  of  steadily  advancing 
purposes  and  standards  of  life.  Prohibition  advo- 
cates are  not  willing  to  wait  upon  this  movement.  They 
seek  to  do  in  haste  and  by  force  that  which  never  can 
be  done  excepting  deliberately  and  through  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  and  virtuous  motives. 

There  is  one  country  in  the  world  where  prohibition 
is  the  rule.     The  Turk  under  the  strict  injunctions  "i 
his  religion  is  a  total  abstainer.     Does  the  exampli 
the  Turk  tend  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  those  who 
upon  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  the  si 
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of  moral  development  ?    Is  there  anything  in  the  life  of    of  order  against  the  Alaska  bill  and  had  it  sent  back  to 
the  Turk  apart  from  his  sobriety  of  habit  which  appeals    conference.     Sending  a  bill  back  to  conference  at  this 


to  the  imagination  or  tends  to  inspire  imitation  on  the 
part  of  reasonable  men?  Will  anybody  venture  to 
claim  for  Turkish  civilization  a  sum  total  of  merits  not 
to  be  found  say  in  English  civilization?  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Englishman  would  be  better  for  the  so- 


stage  of  a  session  ordinarily  is  tantamount  to  its  de- 
feat. Moreover,  three  of  the  six  conferees  were  out 
of  town.  Senator  Myers,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  threw 
up  his  hands  in  anger  and  disgust.  The  'White  House 
on  being  interrogated  indicated  that  it  would  not  urge 


briety  of  the  Turk ;  still  we  venture  the  statement  that  the  bill  if  by  so  doing  early  adjournment  would  be 
nobody  would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  general  j  jeodardized.  Secretary  Lane  was  away, 
scheme  of  life  of  the  one  for  that  of  the  other.  The  On  Monday  of  last  week  Mr.  Lane  returned  from 
truth  is  that  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  is  only  j  Massachusetts.  And  on  finding  what  had  happened  he 
one  of  many  forms  of  human  virtue,  and  by  no  means  !  came  nearer  to  being  excited  than  he  has  been  in  his 
the  most  important  in  its  general  moralizing  and  civiliz-  '  whole  administrative  career.  He  filched  the  bill  from 
in"  effects  tbe  scraP  heap,  brushed  the  dirt  from  it,  furbished  it 

Who  is  it  that  proposes  prohibition?    Is  it  the  wisest  J  UP>  ^  Save  il  a  ne'v  start     He  had  not  been  on  the 
and   the  best  among  us?     And   are  they   who   preach  !  iob  an  hour  when  lhe  Whlte  House>  which 
total  abstinence  as  against  moderation,  who  seek  laws 
of  restrictive  enforcement,  the  most  moral,  the  most 


advanced  among  us?  For  once  let  the  truth  be  told. 
They  are  not.  Prohibition  reflects  a  narrow,  limited, 
and  biased  attitude  towards  life.  Its  deficiency  at  the 
point  of  judgment  is  illustrated  by  the  undue  emphasis 
which  it  places  upon  a  single  and  an  extreme  form  of 
restraint.  Its  arbitrary  spirit  is  expresed  in  its  wish 
to  accomplish  by  force  what  it  is  unable  to  achieve  by 
moral  agencies.  Its  selfishness,  its  precipitancy,  its 
impatience,  are  demonstrated  by  its  overheated  zeal. 
It  is  guided  by  the  spirit,  not  of  true  moral  progress, 
but  of  an  arbitrary  and  demoralizing  obstructiveness. 

There  is  an  argument  against  prohibition  in  Cali- 
fornia based  on  material  considerations,  and  it  is  an 
argument  not  without  a  certain  force.  Prohibition 
would  in  its  immediate  effect  amount  to  destruction  of 
very  great  values.  It  would  destroy  the  vineyards  on 
a  thousand  hillsides;  and  there  would  be  poor  recom- 
pense in  the  setting  up  of  distilleries  behind  bolted  doors 
in  a  thousand  sub-cellars.  The  Argonaut,  however, 
makes  no  appeal  on  this  score.  The  fact  that  there  is 
profit  in  the  making  and  selling  of  wines  and  liquors 
may  count  for  overmuch  with  materialists.  We  prefer 
to  put  the  whole  question  on  the  moral  issue.  By  any 
test  which  reasonable  and  unbiased  men  may  apply,  all 
the  force  related  to  the  question  in  its  moral  aspects  is 
on  the  side,  not  of  arbitrary  prohibition,  but  of  indi- 
vidual liberty — even  of  that  liberty  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  American  system  of  life  and  govern- 
ment . 


before  had  been  indifferent,  became  insistent  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed.  Then  there  came  a  sudden 
change  in  the  situation  at  the  capital.  Xew  conferees 
were  appointed.  They  went  into  session  at  once,  and 
before  night  they  had  ready  a  report,  almost  identical 
with  the  first  one,  with  all  objectionable  interpolations 
stricken  out. 

It  was  a  remarkable  performance.  Amid  the  con- 
fusions of  a  session  about  to  end  an  Administration 
measure  abandoned  by  Senate,  House,  and  President, 
dragged  out  of  the  ruck,  reestablished  in  its  place,  put 
in  the  way  of  going  through.  All  due  to  the  ginger 
some  personality  of  Mr.  Lane. 


The  New  Thrift. 
The  practice  of  capitalizing  political  rank  so  thriftily 
illustrated  by  men — and  women — connected  with  the 
present  national  administration,  came  in  in  the  early 
months  of  McKinley's  second  term.  It  was  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, then  Vice-President,  who  started  the  game.  A 
shrewd  business  man,  a  professional  writer,  an  en- 
gaging personality,  there  came  to  him  an  attractive 
opportunity  to  market  his  literary  output,  and  in  his 
usual  slap-dash  way  he  made  the  most  of  it.  This 
started  Senator  Lodge,  who  found  that  his  historical 
writings,  officially  stamped,  sold  for  better  money  than 
before.  Senator  Beveridge,  who  at  that  time  was  not 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  Roosevelt-Lodge  circle, 
quickly  grasped  the  idea  and  went  it  one  better.  He 
made  a  contract  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  at 
terms  which  made  Roosevelt  and  Lodge  green  with 
envy  when  they  learned  what  he  was  getting.  Others 
in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  official  life  got 
quickly  into  the  game.  Then  several  of  the  brighter 
newspaper   correspondents  began  to   fatten  their  owm 


Chiefly  About  Frank  Lane. 
However  we  may  stand  politically,  Californians  are 
sufficiently  warm-blooded  to  feel  a  distinct  satisfac- 
tion in  the  established  and  still  growing  prestige  incomes  by  writing  articles,  getting  public  men  to  re- 
of  Mr.  Lane  at  Washington.  To  those  who  have  a  ;  vise  and  sign  them,  then  marketing  them  at  high  prices, 
close  view  of  things  it  is  really  a  very .  remarkable  de-  The  real  writer  usually  acted  as  broker,  dividing  with 
velopment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Lane,  the  signer  often  on  a  50-50  basis,  but  sometimes  yield- 
although  in  the  most  difficult  of  cabinet  positions,  is  the    ing  terms  more  liberal  to  the  signer. 


upon  the  plan  of  taking  old  speeches,  interviews,  and 
the  like,  of  weaving  them  into  articles,  getting  permis- 
sion of  the  cabinet  officers  to  use  their  names  and 
selling  the  output  at  big  prices.  Emboldened  by  suc- 
cess, he  went  too  far.  Xot  very  long  ago  he  worked 
over  a  four-years-old  speech  of  Attorney-General  (now 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court)  McReynolds 
and  sold  it  as  a  signed  article  without  getting  the  Sec- 
retary's permission.  Mr.  McReynolds  went  up  in  the 
air,  called  the  young  man  in,  berated  him  soundly,  and 
made  him  turn  over  the  money  he  had  received  to 
charity.  The  same  young  man  took  a  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Root  on  the  merchant  marine,  delivered  in  January, 
1911,  and  put  it  out  as  a  signed  article  without  per- 
mission— this  only  six  weeks  ago.  The  Sunday  maga- 
zine issued  by  the  Xew  York  Sun  and  some  dozen 
others  published  it.  The  Sun  had  to  print  an  indig- 
nant disclaimer  from  Mr.  Root. 

But  these  are  exceptions.  Any  bright  young  man  at 
Washington  can  get  a  signed  article  any  old  time  from 
almost  any  one  in  public  life  without  costing  him  a 
cent,  provided  it  is  even  fairly  well  written  in  advance 
for  the  public  man,  and  provided  a  large  circulation  is 
assured.  They  regard  it  as  just  so  much  advertising  to 
the  good. 

Campaign  speaking  is  different.  That,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  takes  pay  whenever  he  can 
get  it  and  from  whatever  source,  is  what  up  Seattle 
way  is  called  culius  potlatch,  in  other  words,  without 
pay.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  now  are  all  out  on 
the  stump  for  the  congressional  elections,  and  all  with- 
out direct  pay.  Even  this  in  other  days  would  have 
been  considered  very  bad  form.  But  times  are  changed. 
Even  the  President  now  takes  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns directly  or  by  letter,  excusing  the  latter  by  the 
statement  that  he  has  not  the  time  to  appear  ''as  he 
would  like"  in  person  on  the  stump. 

Verily  times  are  changed.  In  other  days  no  man 
in  public  life  would  have  thought  it  wTithin  the  lines  of 
his  official  and  personal  dignities  to  exploit  his  official 
character  in  the  market-places  either  of  literature  or 
of  oratorical  wares  or  of  politics.  And  as  for  women, 
who  now  seem  eager  enough  to  exploit  their  relation- 
ships by  phonograph,  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
the  change  is  absolute.  What  would  Madam  Abigail 
Adams  have  thought  of  reading  her  letters  to  a  mis- 
cellaneous audience?  And  what  would  Mrs.  Hayes 
have  thought  of  conducting  a  temperance  column  in  a 
prohibition  newspaper?     Verily  times  have  changed. 


most  potent  man  in  the  group  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  President.  His  distinction  in  the  Adminis- 
tration is  presumed  by  some  close  observers  to  rest 
upon  a  certain  definitely  sustained  independence  of 
mind.  He  appears  to  bethe  one  man  who  ventures  to 
take  issue  with  the  President  and  to  drive  home  his 


All  this  time  bluff  old  Tom  Reed,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  was  writing  oft*  and  on  for  the  reviews  out  of 
pure  interest  in  public  affairs — purely  pro  bono  publico. 
One  day  a  young  newspaper  reporter  approached  him 
with  a  proposition  to  act  as  his  broker  with  a  plan  to 
place    his    writings    to    better    advantage.     Mr.    Reed 


judgments.  Very  notably  it  so  happened  in  connection  listened  in  his  usual  impassive  manner.  "Just  go  over 
with  the  reclamping  of  the  lid  at  the  northern  Mexican  that  again,  please,"  he  remarked  at  length.  "Do  I  un- 
border  after  the  Administration  had  made  the  egregious  ;  derstand  that  Roosevelt,  Lodge,  and  all  the  rest  of 
blunder  of  permitting  the  northern  rebels  to  supply  I  those  fellers  get  big  pay  for  their  writings  as  a  regular 
themselves  from  American  sources.  It  appears  again  i  thing?"  "The)'  certainly  do,"  replied  the  newspaper 
in  the  matter  above  referred  to,  namely.  Mr.  Lane's  man,  "and  I  can  get  you  bigger  money  for  yours." 
declination  to  participate  actively  in  the  Pacific  Coast  j  Mr.  Reed  was  dumfounded.  The  Yankee  in  him  was 
campaign.  touched.    '"Why,  I  haven't  been  getting  a  damn  cent," 

A  striking  instance  of  Mr.  Line's  practical  influence  ,  he  mused.     A  deal  was  made,  and  thereafter  Mr.  Reed 
conies  to  us  just  now  in  the  way  of  private  information  \  got  top  prices  for  all  his  work. 

from  the  capital.  Last  week  he  indulged  himself  in  a  A  curious  fact  about  the  immediate  generation  of 
short  leave  from  his  office  and  went  up  to  Massachu-  !  administrationists  is  that  while  its  members  possess  an 
setts,  not  to  make  speeches,  but  to  visit  his  boy.  who  is  extraordinary  thrift  in  the  matter  of  public  speaking. 
in  school  there.  In  his  absence  his  beloved  Alaska  lecturing,  exhibiting  themselves,  and  the  like,  with  or 
Coal  Leasing  bill,  which  he  had  supposed  would  without  yodler  accompaniment,  at  one-night  stands  or 
-nil  airily  and  easily  through  Congress,  fell  upon  elsewhere,  one  can  get  them  to  stand  for  almost  any- 
rough    weather.      This   bill   comes   near   to   being   the    thing,  gratis,  in  the  way  of  writing.     Mr.  Bryan  is  an 


keystone  of  the  Administration's  conservation  policy, 
and  Lane  is  the  author,  proprietor,  promoter,  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  that  policy.  It  appears  that 
th"  conferees  on  the  bill,  following  a  practice  which 
has  grown  up,  albeit  forbidden  by  the  rules,  wrote  a 


exception ;  he  wants  money  at  all  times,  and  gets  it. 
The  others  are  carried  away  by  a  craze  for  publicity 
which  has  come  to  be  an  obsession  with  public  men 
in  these  days  of  direct  primaries  and  "popular"  politics. 
Above  all  things,  they  want  publicity — their  names  and 


I'",  of  new  phrases  into  the  bill.     Senator  Harry  Lane    their  pictures  in  the  newspapers. 

Oregon,  an  advocate  of  direct  government  operation,  |      The   latest   development   in   this   line   came   through 

iii.ipcncd  to  think  of  the  rule.     With  his  fondness  for    the    genius    of   a   young   Italian-American    free    lance 

g   a   disturbance   Senator   Lane  raised  the  point  I  among    the    correspondents    at    Washington.     He    hit 


The  'War  and  the  Peace  Movement. 

In  spite  of  tight  times  in  the  United  States  and  of 
disturbed  conditions  in  Europe  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred congresses  and  conventions  are  booked  for  San 
Francisco  in  the  year  1915.  Of  these  seventy-five  are 
to  be  international  in  character.  The  purposes  repre- 
sented range  from  grave  to  gay — from  the  uplift  in 
ligion,  art.  and  science  to  aims  frankly  practical 
frankly  social. 

But  curiously  the  list  of  congresses  to  meet  in  S 
Francisco  does  not  include  a  peace  congress.  Ap 
ently  the  one  theme  which  just  now  engrosses  the  mind  j 
of  everybody  excepting  the  nations  actually  at  war 
has  loosened  its  grasp  upon  the  thoughts  and  energies . 
of  those  who  in  recent  years  have  been  its  active  pro-  ■ 
moters.  The  peace  propagandists,  it  seems,  are  for  the 
moment  discouraged — so  grievously  discouraged  as  to  | 
have  abandoned  those  popular  forms  of  effort  com-  i 
monly  represented  at  large  international  events. 

The  Argonaut  ventures  the  suggestion  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  so  favorable  for  spreading  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  no  more  auspicious  occasion  than 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  of  1915.  The  war  in 
Europe  has  brought  home  to  the  world  as  nothing  else 
has  in  recent  times  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  war. 
It  is  exhibiting  its  prodigious  waste  of  life  and  wealth. 
It  is  emphasizing  its  moral  debasements.  It  is  turning 
the  minds  of  men  as  never  before  to  the  blights  of 
warfare,  to  the  blessings  of  peace.  One  has  only  to 
pick  up  any  newspaper  from  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  to  discover  that  a  vast  deal  of  sentiment  at  home 
and  abroad  is  being  concentrated  upon  the  subject  of 
peace.  Even  in  the  world  of  Latin  America,  a  world 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  normally  ad- 
dicted to  war,  the  possibilities  of  peace  and  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  attaining  it,  or  something  that  shall 
steadily  make  for  it,  are  being  discussed  by  multitudes 
of  people.     A  veritable  passion  for  peace  appears  al- 
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ready  as  an  effect  of  the  overwhelming  iniquities  of  war 
as  illustrated  by  current  events. 

If  the  sentiment  for  peace  engendered  by  this  war 
is  to  be  crystallized  and  made  a  basis  for  future  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  now  of  all  times  is  the  time  for 
action.  The  iron  is  hot,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  time  to 
transmute  sentiment  into  enthusiasm — an  enthusiasm 
calculated  to  win  and  hold  as  partisans  of  the  move- 
ment men  who  in  ordinary  times  are  too  much  en- 
grossed in  the  competitions,  the  strivings,  the  hopes  of 
workaday  life  to  give  serious  attention  to  ideas. 

If  the  peace  movement  is  to  be  more  than  a  Sunday- 
school  convention  performance  it  has  got  to  be  taken 
hold  of  by  the  people  at  large.  It  must  be  taken  from 
the  hands  alike  of  the  professional  agitators  who  use 
it  as  a  means  of  distinction  and  the  fakirs  who  seek  to 
exploit  it  on  profitable  account.  Today  all  that  is  at 
once  worthy  and  effective  in  the  peace  movement  hangs 
upon  a  few  large  names — Dr.  Jordan,  Elihu  Root, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Joseph 
Choate,  Henry  Watterson,  and  a  few  others.  The 
great  body  of  busy  and  serious-minded  people  have  had 
no  real  participation  in  it. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  of  the  leaders  in  the  organized 
and  endowed  activities  of  the  peace  propaganda  that 
they  turn  to  account  conditions  which  the  time  affords 
to  augment  the  movement  by  bringing  into  it  great  ele- 
ments not  reachable  at  ordinary  times  and  under  ordi- 
nary conditions?  The  San  Francisco  Exposition  pro- 
vides an  occasion  and  a  setting  which  ought  to  in- 
terest those  who  are  intelligently  directing  the  move- 
ment. A  peace  congress  here  next  year,  liberally  or- 
ganized and  brilliantly  conducted,  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world.  It  could  be  made  a 
memorable  and  historic  event  as  marking  a  real  ad- 
vance in  meeting  intelligently  and  earnestly  a  great 
problem.  It  is  a  proper  occasion  for  concrete  endeavor 
— not  for  theories  and  speculation  and  prayer  and  the 
making  of  books  and  an  indefinite  study  of  the  causes 
of  war. 

There  is  a  special  reason,  and  a  powerful  one,  why  a 
peace  congress  should  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next 
year,  and  that  is  the  wholesome  effect  such  a  meeting 
would  have  indirectly  upon  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Japanese  and  Oriental  question  and  the  menace  it 
contains  as  now  presented  to  this  country  and  the 
world.  , 

Shaping  Things  Up  for  a  Second  Term. 

The  "new  leadership"  in  Democratic  politics  is 
.  getting  in  some  heavy  licks  these  days.  The  President 
in  the  White  House  is  busy  writing  letters  to  the 
general  effect  that  "the  Democratic  party  is  now  in  fact 
the  only  instrument  ready  to  the  country's  hand  by 
which  anything  can  be  accomplished."  Every  member 
of  the  cabinet,  with  the  single  exception  of  Frank  Lane, 
is  on  the  stump  somewhere,  whooping  it  up  for  the  old 
party.  Congress,  dominated  by  its  Democratic  ma- 
jorities, is  busy  with  legislation  designed  to  help  the 
cause.  Upon  one  side  the  President  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  patching  up  old  breaches  of  friendship,  as  in 
the  case  of  Colonel  Harvey  of  New  Jersey  and  Colonel 
Watterson  of  Kentucky. 

All  this  has  a  significance  apart  from  its  relation- 
ship to  the  immediate  campaign.  It  means  that  the 
situation  is  being  shaped  up  in  support  of  Mr.  Wilson 
for  a  second  term  in  the  presidential  office.  So  much 
and  such  concentrated  administrative  energy  is  not 
being  expended  without  definite  purpose — and  that  pur- 
pose is  in  plain  view. 

Evidently  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  going  to  hold  himself 
bound  by  the  plank  in  the  Baltimore  platform  which 
pledged  the  Democratic  party  to  the  principle  of  a 
single  presidential  term  and  which  likewise  pledged  the 
candidate  of  that  convention  to  the  same  principle. 
When  he  accepted  the  nomination  Mr.  Wilson  no  doubt 
intended  to  respect  the  pledge.  But  like  many  a  man 
before  him  he  has  permitted  his  resolution  to  become 
sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  He  has 
changed  his  mind.  He  will  squirm  out  of  a  deliberate 
promise  by  sophistical  processes,  even  as  others  have 
done  in  times  afore.  He  will  do  this  under  the  con- 
viction that  Democratic  success  in  1916  is  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country ;  and  of  course  it  is  not 
difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  personal  candidacy  and 
party  success  are  synonymous  considerations. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  a  President,  espe- 
cially a  President  in  his  first  term,  is  always  and 
mightily  stimulating  to  the  spirit  of  ego.     Finding  him- 


self the  central  figure  in  multitudinous  and  important 
doings,  a  President  almost  inevitably  comes  to  view 
himself  as  an  essential  element  in  the  working  out  of 
mighty  purposes.  Aside  from  this  influence  there  is 
that  of  an  obsequious  and  persistent  flattery.  Some- 
thing of  this  is  automatic,  since  no  man  and  only  a 
few  women  have  the  hardihood  to  affront  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  his  face.  Perhaps  the 
single  exception  in  the  experience  of  President  Wilson 
was  the  visit  of  a  group  of  suffragists  whom  he  felt 
called  upon  to  rebuke.  Then  there  are  the  office- 
holders. Their  tenure,  of  course,  is  connected  directly 
with  the  personal  tenure  of  the  President.  Change  of 
men  in  the  White  House  means  prompt  retirement  of 
those  officials  who  may  be  styled  members  of  the 
"official  family."  It  means  likewise  the  probability  of 
a  new  deal  all  down  the  line.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  in  extension  of  this  suggestion  that  every  mother's 
son  of  them  all  pours  it  into  the  Executive  ear  that  the 
salvation  of  things  calls  for  another  term.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  men  in  the  world  strong  enough  to  resist 
this  personal  homage,  but  in  recent  times  none  such 
has  sat  in  the  presidential  chair. 

None  the  less  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term — a  matter  now  of  demonstrated  assurance  as  the 
game  of  politics  goes — Mr.  Wilson  is  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  standards  of  his  assumed  personal  char- 
acter. The  Baltimore  platform  declared,  "We  favor  a 
single  presidential  term,  and  to  that  end  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection, 
and  we  pledge  the  candidate  of  this  convention  to  this 
principle."  Mr.  Wilson  not  only  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  convention,  but  in  terms  made  its  platform 
his  own.  He  stands  expressly  committed  (1)  to  the 
principle  of  a  single  presidential  term,  (2)  to  the 
urgency  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection, 
and  (3)  under  a  direct  pledge  personally  to  respect  this 
principle. 

It  is  of  course  no  very  difficult  matter  to  quibble  out 
of  an  implied  obligation.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued 
that  until  the  principle  of  a  single  presidential  term 
shall  be  established,  nobody  is  bound  by  it.  This  rea- 
soning is  specious,  and  under  the  loose  moralities  of 
politics  it  may  be  made  to  serve  in  excuse  of  a 
second  candidacy  on  Mr.  Wilson's  part.  None  the  less, 
a  man  who  accepts  a  principle  as  his  own,  pledges  him- 
self to  support  of  it,  commits  himself  to  it  by  acts  of 
word  and  deed,  gets  off  the  moral  track  when  he  fails 
to  respect  and  make  it  the  guide  of  his  own  conduct. 
A  man  of  Mr.  Wilson's  high  pretensions  owes  to  a 
pledge  definitely  given,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  technical 
loyalty  to  it.  He  can  not  without  doing  violence  to 
his  own  character  quibble  himself  out  of  it.  Either  Mr. 
Wilson  should  not  have  given  it  in  1912  or  he  should 
respect  it  now.  And  in  failing  to  respect  it  he  makes 
distinct  sacrifice  of  something  very  definite  at  the  point 
of  character. 

Mr.  Wilson  represents  in  the  personal  aspects  of  his 
presidency  exceptional  standards  of  character.  He 
came  into  office,  not  in  the  character  of  a  contriving 
politician,  but  as  a  man  representing  elevated  stand- 
ards of  moral  conception  and  of  moral  obligation.  The 
commitment  of  such  a  man  to  a  principle  admits  of  no 
compromise  which  is  not  in  its  effect  an  arraignment  of 
his  character.  . 

The  Cemetery  Removal  Project. 

Half  a  dozen  motives  conspire  in  the  movement  for 
removal  of  the  historic  cemeteries  of  San  Francisco. 
First  there  is  the  fury  for  "progress"  which  would 
subordinate  every  other  consideration  to  the  building 
up  of  values  of  town  lots,  no  matter  at  what  cost  as 
related  to  other  considerations.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
terest of  street  railway  promoters,  who  want  more 
public  streets  to  annex  to  private  account.  Then  there 
are  the  owners  of  adjacent  properties,  who  see,  or 
think  they  see,  an  advantage  in  overrunning  the  rest- 
ing places  of  the  dead.  Then  there  are  the  promoters  of 
newer  cemeteries,  who  have  grave  lots  to  sell.  None 
of  these  reckon  as  of  the  slightest  value  the  pledged 
faith  of  a  former  generation,  the  regard  due  to  the 
dead,  or  the  respect  due  to  the  living  who  revere  their 
dead. 

Aside  from  every  other  motive  behind  the  protest 
being  made  by  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  and 
others,  there  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  appeal 
to   public   intelligence   and   to   the   public   sense   of  in- 


terest. The  old  cemeteries  are  now  practically  public 
parks.  Under  a  plan  for  their  systematic  development 
already  formulated  they  would  be  made  even  more 
serviceable  and  attractive  as  outing  and  breathing 
spaces.  The  interest  of  the  city  assuredly  is  to  pre- 
serve these  spaces  rather  than  at  great  cost  to  itself  and 
at  infinite  hardship  to  individuals  to  turn  them  over 
to  exploiters  and  speculators  and  for  commonplace  uses 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  vital  welfare  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  community. 

But  the  more  serious  interest  is  that  of  sentiment. 
It  is  a  matter  which  takes  vital  hold  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  alike  of  multitudes  who  now  for  two  generations 
have  dwelt  on  this  peninsula.  Good  faith  alike  with 
the  dead  and  the  living  joins  in  the  protest  against  this 
projected  desecration.     By  all  means  vote  no. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  Liberal-Minded  Patriot. 

8  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
Nice,  September  28,  1914. 
Mr.  Alfred  Holman — Dear  Sir:  The  Argonaut  of  August 
22d  contains  a  letter  from  a  German  named  Luhning  and 
again  September  5th  a  letter  signed  Freytag.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  read  a  paper  that  publishes  such  letters  and  wish  that 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter  you  will  stop  sending  me  the  Argo- 
naut. My  subscription,  which  expires  in  November,  will  not 
be    renewed.  Yours    truly,  R.    Robinson    Riley. 


Germany  and  the  Higher  Things  of  Civilization. 

San  Francisco,  October  20,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Knowing  the  Argonaut  to  be  an  honest, 
fearless  publication,  a  true  hand-maiden  of  truth  and  progress, 
I  venture  to  think  that  you  might  make  an  effort  to  puncture 
the  bubble  of  alleged  German  leadership  in  science  and  art 
which  has  been  floating  in  the  air  since  this  abominable  war 
began. 

In  days  gone  by  Germany  turned  out  some  masters — Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  others — whom  the  world 
revere  and  love  to  honor,  but  that  the  modern  leaders — 
Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Humperdinck,  Strauss,  and  the 
others — have  given  the  world  much  of  lasting  value,  posterity 
will  probably  answer  in  the  negative.  The  Teutons  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  winning  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  Nobel 
prizes  of  late  years,  and  the  Xew  York  Metropolitan  stage  has 
not  been  reserved  for  German  opera  because  the  critical  public 
vastly  prefer  French  and  Italian  works. 

Among  modern  plays,  translation  from  the  French  have 
been  put  on  the  American  stage  at  three  or  possibly  four  for 
every  one  from  the  German,  and  "Magda"  is  the  only  play 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  from  Germany  that  has  made  a  per- 
manent place   for  itself  in  our  drama. 

Of  German  poetry  and  fiction  we  do  not  over  here  hear 
of  anything  astoundingly  excellent,  simply  because  it  does  not 
exist. 

In  physics,  chemistry,  and  electricity,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  ourselves  are  certainly  not  behind  the  Germans  in 
either   discovery    or   invention. 

As  for  pictures,  statuary,  and  'architecture.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  our  millionaires  going  in  large  numbers  to  Munich 
or  Berlin   for  either  masterpieces  or  designs. 

Teutonic  organization  in  manufacturing  and  utilitarian  de- 
signs are  admitted  to  be  excellent,  but  those  excellences  are 
of  little  value  to  other  peoples  until  they  are  adopted  and 
found   suitable   to    conditions   quite   different. 

It  appears  that  intellectual  progress  and  activity  are  more 
or  less  diffused,  because  alleged  barbarous  Russia  is  well  in 
the  vanguard  with  much  of  her  artistic  offerings. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  in  delicacy,  technic,  clearness,  pro- 
portion, and  a  fine  grasp  of  human  limitations,  together  with 
a  sweet  spirit  of  reasonableness,  French  art  is,  and  has  been 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  H.  C.  Alexander. 

» 

A  Double-Edged  Thrust. 

San  Francisco,  October  18,   1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  What  an  astounding  efficiency,  au- 
dacity, and  anticipation  is  revealed  in  the  German  espionage. 
That  the  humble,  peace-loving  Kaiser  had  this  accursed  war 
absolutely  forced  upon  him  we  know,  because  the  Christian 
gentleman  said  so  himself,  with  bitter  tears  gushing  from  his 
truthful  eyes.  It  seems,  however,  if  reports  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  although  those  envious,  malicious  enemies,  the 
Belgians  and  the  others,  wantonly  attacked  the  gentle  Father- 
land, nevertheless  the  Emperor  of  Europe — in  prospect — was 
not  taken  altogether  unprepared.  It  is  evident  that  a  goodly 
number  of  marks,  taxed  from  the  home-loving  Hans,  have  in 
piping  times  of  peace  mysteriously  found  their  way  into 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  elsewhere  to  build  up 
an  elaborate  system  of  spying  and  preparation.  The  great 
Frederick's  precepts  have  not  only  been  diligently  studied, 
but  acted  upon  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  would  make  that 
Prussian  son  of  Mars  gasp  with  envy  and  admiration  were  he 
now  alive.  This  having  henvily  reinforced  cement  forts  amply 
stocked  with  armed  spies,  and  foundations  for  ponderous 
artillery,  all  ready  for  an  invading  German  army  when  it 
reaches  the  enemy's  capitals  is  artifice  with  a  vengeance,  a 
sort  of  strategy  which  leaves  the  Trojan  horse  tied  to  the 
post. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  unspeakable  war.  I  won- 
der if  our  English  cousins  will  now  wake  up,  mend  tneir 
manners,  and  put  their  house  in  order?  England's  social 
system,  land  tenure,  religion,  nnd  method  of  education  belong 
really  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us 
here  in  America  earnestly  wish  the  kind  gods  to  give  them 
another  chance.  If  they  get  another  chance  it  will  surely  be 
the  last  call  for  the  lifeboat.  S.  T.  Henry. 

On  the  great  Miller  &  Lux  ranch  at  Buttonwillow. 
California,  150  elk  were  taken  in  a  well-planned  round- 
up a  few  days  ago,  fifty  vaqueros  participating  in  the 
operation.  For  years  the  remnant  of  a  once  mighty 
band  has  been  carefully  guarded  on  the  Miller  &  Lux 
range,  where  it  has  increased  with  each  passing  year. 
Dr.  Evermann,  director  of  the  California  Ac. 
Sciences,  will  distribute  the  elk  to  parks  in  th 
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It  is  not  very"  profitable  to  wear  out  our  eyesight  in  the 
effort  to  discover  on  the  map  the  insignificant  little  villages 
that  have  been  taken,  evacuated,  retaken,  or  destroyed  by 
one  or  other  of  the  combatants.  There  are  scores  of  such 
places  on  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  battle  front,  and  they  are 
being  snatched  from  hand  to  hand  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
Those  that  we  hear  about  are  usually  those  that  do  not  matter 
much,  but  almost  anything  will  serve  as  basis  for  an  en- 
couraging report.  It  is  far  more  important  to  attempt  some 
vision  of  the  real  objective  and  the  measure  of  success  or 
failure  in  reaching  them.      

The  dominant  fact  of  the  moment  is  the  finish  of  the  great 
race  to  the  north,  a  race  that  has  ended  in  a  dead  heat.  For 
a  month  the  armies  have  been  running  side  by  side,  the  rival 
lines  being  extended  by  the  process  of  patching  pieces  on  to 
the  ends.  After  the  German  retreat  from  the  Marne  the  two 
armies  stretched  east  and  west  from  Metz  to  Noyon.  Then 
they  turned  the  angle  in  the  effort  to  outflank  each  other 
and  began  to  move  north  in  the  general  direction  of  Ostend. 
Obviously  they  would  have  to  stop  when  they  reached  the 
ocean,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  now  reached  the  ocean 
has  created  the  new  situation  that  produced  the  attack  upon 
Antwerp  and  Ostend  and  the  attempted  movement  on  Dun- 
kirk and  Calais.  So  long  as  Paris  was  the  immediate  goal, 
so  long  as  the  German  armies  were  moving  further  and  fur- 
ther south,  the  presence  of  a  Belgian  army  in  Antwerp  was 
not  of  great  importance.  But  with  the  return  of  the  German 
armies  to  the  north,  bulldogged  by  the  French  and  British,  the 
complexion  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  Belgian  army  be- 
came a  nuisance  and  a  danger  that  had  to  be  removed.  Prob- 
ably this  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  attack  on  Antwerp^ 
seeing  that  the  city  could  not  be  put  to  any  substantial  use 
without  an  infringement  of  Dutch  rights  on  the  Scheldt.  The 
movement  west  from  Antwerp  to  Ostend  along  the  coast  may 
be  partly  explained  on  the  same  theory.  We  have  only  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  German  commanders, 
who  are  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a  general  retirement 
toward  the  north,  to  understand  why  they  should  wish  to 
occupy  Ostend,  which,  in  the  event  of  such  a  retirement, 
would  lie  immediately  behind  them  and  would  be  a  most  un- 
comfortable neighbor.  Moreover,  Ostend  was  close  to  the 
Terminus  of  the  armies  racing  north  and  would  be  of  great 
value  to  either  of  them.       _J 

But  there  are  of  course  other  reasons,  many  other  reasons, 
why  the  occupation  of  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais  would  be 
of  enormous  advantage  to  the  Germans.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  line  of  railroads  running  south  from  Calais  to 
Paris,  which  the  French  have  been  using  so  effectively  for 
the  piecing  out  of  their  north  moving  armies.  The  control 
of  that  line,  even  of  its  northern  terminals,  would  be  of  vast 
importance.  In  the  second  place  a  German  dominance  of  the 
north  coast  would  hamper  the  sending  of  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  England.  In  the  third  place  the  invasion  of 
England  would  become  distinctly  easier  from  the  occupation 
of  Calais,  seeing  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  would  be  entirely 
controlled  by  German  guns  at  Calais.  British  reinforcements 
would  be  by  no  means  cut  off,  but  the  difficulties  would  be  in- 
creased. With  the  coast  line  from  Antwerp  to  Calais  in  Ger- 
man hands  the  whole  struggle  would  take  on  a  new  com- 
plexion, demanding  new  tactics  and  new  strategy. 


But  the  aforementioned  coast  line  is  not  yet  in  German 
possession.  The  Germans,  moving  west  from  Antwerp  and 
north  from  Lille,  now  present  an  active  battle  front  from 
Lille  northward  to  some  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostend. 
They  are  opposed  by  Belgians,  French,  and  British,  and  after 
making  all  allowances  for  the  exaggeration  of  reports  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  been  opposed  successfully  and  that 
their  advanced  cavalry  has  been  thrown  back.  Lille  is  in 
German  hands,  but  the  city  is  fiercely  assailed.  North  of 
Lille  the  Germans  are  either  unable  to  advance  or  are  being 
slowly  pressed  back.  We  hear  nothing  now  about  the  "sweep" 
forward  that  signaled  the  first  advance  toward  Paris.  Lille 
is  probably  the  crucial  point  of  this  northern  battle.  If  the 
Germans  can  advance  westward  from  Lille  they  would  be  able 
to  lop  off  the  extremity  of  the  Allied  forces  and  this  would 
mean  a  great  victory.  It  explains  the  fury  of  the  German 
assault  from  Lille.  Further  south  there  is  heavy  fighting 
near  Arras,  and  if  the  Germans  should  succeed  in  pene- 
trating the  lines  of  the  Allies  here,  that,  too,  would  be  a 
great  victory  because  it  would  lop  off  a  still  longer  strip. 
Leaving  behind  us  the  fighting  between  Arras  and  Roye  and 
turning  the  corner  or  elbow  at  Noyon,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  "centre,"  and  here  there  is  very  little  actual  fighting. 
The  gladiators  have  burrowed  into  the  ground  like  rabbits. 
They  have  side-cut  into  the  walls  of  the  trenches  and  they 
have  even  roofed  the  trenches  with  concrete.  In  front  of 
the  trenches  are  forests  of  deep-driven  posts  interlaced  with 
barbed  wire  entanglements  and  far  behind  on  the  heights  are 
the  heavy  guns,  which  grumble  and  threaten,  but  do  no  great 
harm.  But  when  we  come  to  St.  Mihiel  we  find  ourselves 
n<  i  more  among  the  hand-to  hand  fighting  between  the 
French  right  and  the  German  left.  Here  the  Germans  have 
driven  a  sharp  wedge  southward,  and  although  they  have  been 
pressed  back  on  each  side  the  wedge  itself  holds  tight.  A 
Fre  ich  success  here  might  easily  become  enormously  impor- 
tani,  but  of  all  these  various  points  of  conflict  the  battle 
around  and  to  the  north  of  Lille  is  now  the  most  vital.  If 
tl     Germans  should  win  here  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or 

it    will    put    new    heart    into    their    campaign    and    open    up 

mid   grave  issues.  

At   the   moment  of  writing  the  tide  of  victory  seems  to  be 


setting  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  since  we  may  assume  that 
French  claims  when  uncontradicted  are  true.  To  attempt  to 
predict  the  outcome  would  be  folly,  but  we  may  at  least  note 
one  significant  fact.  There  is  no  longer  an  assumption  of 
German  successes  even  when  the  forces  are  equally  balanced. 
The  Germans  seem  to  have  lost  the  awe-inspiring  power  that 
they  gained  during  the  first  week  in  the  war.  The  French 
have  learned  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural  about  their 
enemies,  and  there  can  be  nothing  so  destructive  to  morale 
as  an  expectation  of  defeat.  The  Allies  almost  acquired  this 
expectation  of  defeat  during  the  first  few  days  of  battle. 
They  were  saved  from  it  by  the  German  retreat  from  the 
Marne.  They  are  now  learning  confidence  in  their  own 
prowess.  They  are  learning  to  expect  success  and  to  realize 
that   they   are  fighting   against   human   beings  like   themselves. 


If  the  Germans  can  reach  Calais  they  will  probably  attempt 
the  invasion  of  England.  Transports  could  cross  the  Channel 
inside  of  two  hours,  and  for  so  short  a  trip  the  men  could  be 
packed  solid.  The  transports  could  be  protected  all  the  way 
across  by  the  guns  from  Calais.  In  such  an  event  the  Ger- 
man navy  would  probably  make  a  sortie  in  force  from  Kiel 
in  the  hope  of  engaging  and  holding  the  British  ships.  There 
would  be  a  simultaneous  movement  of  Zeppelins.  The  sub- 
marines would  cooperate  to  protect  the  transports  and  the 
submarines  could  be  brought  overland.  It  would  be  a 
desperate  stroke,  seeing  that  the  German  navy  would  prob- 
ably be  destroyed,  but  sometimes  fortune  favors  desperate 
strokes  and  aids  them.  A  German  army  in  England  would 
be  without  supports  or  communications.  It  would  have  to 
conquer  or  die.  The  idea  may  seem  a  wild  one,  but  it  has 
certainly  not  been  left  out  of  the  calculations  of  the  British 
authorities.  The  south  and  east  coasts  of  England  are  now 
criss-crossed  with  trenches.  The  preparations  to  resist  in- 
vasion are  as  elaborate  as  though  the  Germans  were  expected 
in  a  week.  It  is  a  possibility  to  be  remembered  and  thought 
of.  

A  raid  of  Zeppelins  alone  would  be  sheer  folly  unless  the 
frightening  into  fits  of  British  nursemaids  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  military  advantage.  To  avoid  the  instant  attack  of 
swarms  of  aeroplanes  the  Zeppelins  would  have  to  fly  so 
high  that  the  aiming  of  their  bombs  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  But  even  supposing  the  Zeppelins  had  a  few  hours 
to  themselves  over  London — an  impossible  conjecture — we 
may  still  ask  ourselves  what  they  could  do?  The  need  for 
fuel  would  send  them  back  within  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 
meantime  they  could  doubtless  destroy  a  number  of  buildings 
and  kill  and  wound  a  number  of  civilians.  But  what  of  it? 
The  whole  Zeppelin  fleet  would  be  less  dangerous  than  one  big 
gun.  What  would  this  be  in  comparison  with  an  ordinary  bom- 
bardment from  the  land  such  as  many  and  many  a  city  has 
been  exposed  to  for  days  at  a  time?  It  would  be  intensely 
unpleasant,  but  it  could  not  have  the  faintest  influence  upon 
the  war.  But  Zeppelins  acting  in  conjunction  with  an  in- 
vading force  from  across  the  Channel  would  be  invaluable. 
To  send  them  alone  would  have  about  as  much  value  as  stone- 
throwing.  A  Zeppelin  can  be  made  in  about  three  months, 
and  Germany  has  accommodations  for  building  ten  at  a  time. 
When  the  war  began  she  had  twelve  of  these  craft,  but  she 
expects  soon  to  have  about  fifty  with  a  radious  of  action  of 
about  forty  hours  in  the  air,  each  carrying  two  machine  guns 
and  two  smaller  guns  with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ammunition 
and  a  wireless  apparatus  effective  for  over  two  hundred  miles. 


The  war  in  the  east  of  Europe  is  a  mysterious  one,  and 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  attach  the  slightest 
credence  to  the  reports.  It  is  obvious  that  when  three  mil- 
lion men  are  fighting  over  a  long  battle  line  there  must  be  a 
constant  give  and  take  at  various  points,  but  if  these  mere 
staggerings  to  and  fro  are  hailed  as  conclusive  victories  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  facts.  But  the 
crucial  fight  is  evidently  outside  Warsaw,  and  until  ten  days 
ago  we  were  not  even  aware  that  there  was  any  fighting 
there.  We  knew  that  there  had  been  a  German  victory  and 
then  a  Russian  victory  in  East  Prussia.  We  knew  that  Lem- 
berg  in  the  south  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians  and  that 
Russians  had  crossed  the  Carpathians  and  that  Cracow  was 
menaced.  Then  suddenly  the  veil  falls  over  the  north  and 
south  and  another  veil  is  raised  over  Warsaw  in  the  centre. 
It  is  evident  that  the  northern  and  southern  armies  have 
converged  here,  or  rather  that  north  and  south  are  now  the 
extreme  wings  of  a  fight  of  which  Warsaw  is  the  centre. 


But  how  comes  it  that  the  Germans  have  penetrated  so  far 
into  Russian  Poland  ?  Did  they  fight  their  way  there  or 
were  they  lured  there?  We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  truth 
from  the  fact  that  the  territory  to  the  west  of  Warsaw  is  a 
vast  swamp  which  must  be  crossed  either  by  the  Russians 
in  search  of  the  Germans  or  by  the  Germans  in  search  of 
the  Russians.  Whichever  army  crosses  the  swamp  in  quest 
of  the  other  must  do  so  at  considerable  danger  to  its  artil- 
lery. Now  whether  the  Russians  have  compelled  the  Ger- 
mans into  this  disadvantage  or  whether  the  Germans  have 
driven  the  Russians  backward  must  be  left  for  the  determina- 
tion of  events,  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  a  great  battle  is 
now  in  progress  and  that  in  spite  of  all  claims  of  victory  it 
may  continue  for  two  months.  And  until  it  is  concluded  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  serious  Russian  advance 
cither  into  East  "Prussia  to  the  north  or  toward  Cracow  in 
the  south.  Russia's  help  to  her  allies  in  the  west  is  in  pro- 
viding occupation  for  a  million  and  a  half  German  soldiers. 
And  who  will  say  that  such  help  is  not  a  substantial  one? 


It  is   early  in  the   day  to   talk  about    the   exhaustion   of  the 
countries    now    at    war.     None    the    less    the    exhaustion    point 


must  be  somewhere  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  The  food 
problem  is  among  the  least  pressing,  but  it  concerns  Germany 
more  than  the  others.  Germany  can  not  produce  all  the  food 
that  she  needs,  but  a  certain  amount  will  reach  her  through 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  Moreover,  a  nation  can  live  for  a  i 
long  time  on  short  rations. 


Germany  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  men. 
Probably  she  has  lost  in  one  way  or  another  about  750,000. 
Her  war  machine  is  so  perfect  that  she  had  her  whole  force  at 
command  when  the  war  began.  She  has  over  3,000,000  men  i 
on  the  western  and  eastern  fields.  Her  losses  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  million  mark,  and  we  may  assume  that  some 
2,000,000  men  are  needed  for  communications  and  fortresses. 
On  the  other  hand  France  has  not  yet  fully  mobilized.  She 
can  go  on  increasing  her  army  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
Great  Britain  can  do  the  same,  and  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent.   

Guns  and  ammunition  will  furnish  another  problem.  Smoke- 
less powder  takes  a  long  time  to  make,  and  guns  still  longer. 
The  larger  siege  guns  can  not  be  fired  more  than  about  a 
hundred  times  and  small  guns  become  dangerous  after  about 
a  thousand  shots.  Some  of  the  big  guns  can  not  be  made 
in  less  than  a  year.  Large  numbers  of  guns  are  taken  by 
the  enemy  or  destroyed  and  the  wastage  from  these  causes 
is  very  great.  Then  there  are  the  problems  of  horses, 
gasoline,  and  so  forth.  The  gasoline  supply  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  Russia,  and  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  send 
horses  into  Germany.  It  has' been  noticed  already  that  the 
use  of  artillery  is  slackening  among  all  the  combatants,  and 
probably  the  shortage  of  guns  and  ammunition  will  be  felt  by 
all  alike.  But  when  it  comes  to  men,  food,  and  gasoline  the 
advantage   will   be    heavily   with   the   Allies. 


Speaking  of  guns,  the  German  eleven-inch  mortar  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  a  white  elephant  when  there  are  no  fortresses 
to  be  reduced.  It  can  be  moved  only  along  first-class  roads 
without  grades,  while  mud  renders  it  almost  helpless.  The 
Scientific  American  says  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
great  mortar  is  that  it  is  so  mounted  that  the  gun  and  its 
carriage  can  be  hauled  either  by  motor  or  by  horsepower  at 
a  speed  approximating  that  of  the  lighter  siege  artillery,  and 
that  when  it  has  reached  the  designated  position  it  takes  but 
a  short  time  to  have  the  gun  in  battery,  ready  for  the  attack. 
The  barrel  of  the  gun  is  made  of  steel,  and  it  consists  of  the 
inner  tube  and  an  outer  jacket,  the  total  length  of  the  gun 
being  eleven  feet.  The  breech  is  opened  and  closed  by  turn- 
ing a  handle  through  a  horizontal  arc  for  about  135  degrees; 
and  a  safety  device  operated  by  hand  is  provided  which  pre- 
vents premature  firing  or  accidental  opening  of  the  breech, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  breech  mechanism  weighs  over 
1100  pounds,  the  construction  is  such  that  the  opening  and 
closing  of  it  can  be  effected  easily  with  one  hand  and  in  a 
few  seconds'  time.  

Allusion  has  been  made  to  barbed-wire  entanglements,  and 
of  all  methods  of  defense  this  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable. 
Military  science  has  not  yet  devised  any  way  effectively  to 
overcome  it.  The  Russians  used  it  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur.  Four  strands  of  wire 
were  stretched  in  parallel  lines  and  these  were  connected 
with  wire  zigzags.  Coils  of  wire  were  thrown  loosely  on  the 
ground  in  order  to  entangle  the  feet  of  the  stormers.  The 
Japanese  supplied  their  men  with  wire-cutting  pliers,  but  the 
delay  under  fire  was  too  great.  No  one  remained  alive  to 
get  through  the  entanglements.  Then  the  Japanese  tried  mat- 
tresses that  were  to  be  thrown  over  the  wires,  but  these,  too, 
were  a  failure.  Eventually  the  wires  were  dragged  away  un- 
der cover  of  night  by  means  of  ropes  attached  at  salient 
points  by  volunteers  who  managed  to  evade  the  searchlights. 
But  wire  entanglements  properly  watched  and  guarded  have 
proved  themselves  nearly  invincible.  Both  the  French  and 
the  German  trenches  on  the  Aisne  are  now  guarded  by  wire 
entanglements  stretched  between  short  posts  and  with  loose 
wire  coils  on  the  ground.  The  trenches  are  so  close  together 
in  some  places  that  the  men  can  hear  their  enemies  conversing 
and  can   enjoy  each  other's  gramophones. 


The  task  of  the  army  surgeon  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure  in 
these  troublous  days.  The  surgeon  no  longer  waits  in  the 
field  hospital  for  the  wounded  to  be  brought  to  him,  but  he 
goes  out  under  fire  in  search  of  them.  Dr.  Walsh,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  says :  "Armed  with  a  pocket  sur- 
gical case,  in  which  are  contained  a  number  of  absolutely  \ 
necessary  instruments  and  ligatures,  and  with  some  antisep- 
tics, especially  iodine,  and,  above  all,  carrying  a  hypodermic 
syringe  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  morphine  and  other  ano- 
dyne drugs,  the  surgeon  on  hands  and  knees  makes  his  way 
along  the  rows  of  the  dead  and  wounded  even  while  the  battle 
is  raging,  and,  with  the  shots  passing  over  him,  stretches  him- 
self alongside  those  needing  care  and  proceeds  to  help  them 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can  for  the  moment."  Hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine  to  stop  pain  are  said  to  have  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  wounds  themselves  in  the  prevention  of 
gangrene,  while  the  advantages  of  a  speedy  use  of  antiseptics 
are   obvious.  Sidney   Coryn. 


Sixteen  varities  of  palms  from  which  sugar  may  be 
extracted  grow  in  Ceylon,  and  now  capital  has  become 
interested  to  such  an  extent  that  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  undertake  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugar  produced  from  the  palmyra  palm.  It  is  rare 
about  Colombo  and  in  the  upcountry,  but  is  the  princi- 
pal palm  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffna. 
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THE  GRAVE-DIGGER'S  DAUGHTER. 


The  Night  the  Revolution  Broke  Out. 


A  rattle  of  musketry  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
village.  The  old  grave-digger,  Boloski,  wakened  by  the 
noise,  sat  up  on  his  miserable  pallet,  listened  a  moment 
to  the  sharp,  quick  reports,  then  called  aloud:  "Milena ! 
Milena !" 

"Coming,  father,  coming!"  she  answered,  and  already 
the  little  naked  feet  showed  themselves  upon  the  rounds 
of  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  loft. 

"Did  you  hear  them,  Milena?"  he  cried;  "the  sounds 

of  the  gun-shots  ?    They  are  fighting  in  the  village " 

a  violent  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  his  words,  and  an- 
other rattling  volley. 

Milena  had  descended  just  as  she  quitted  her  couch 
of  straw — a  young  girl,  tall,  vigorous,  and  scantily 
draped  in  a  brief  chemise.  She  had  thrown  about  her 
shoulders  a  short  pelisse  of  sheepskin,  but  her  Amazon 
hips  showed  themselves  firm  and  beautiful  under  their 
light  covering,  and  her  virginal  breasts  appeared  an  in- 
stant, white  as  polished  marble,  against  the  black  fur. 

"It  is  true,  then!"  said  she,  leaping  the  last  steps;  "it 
has  come  at  last !" 

"What,  my  child?"  demanded  the  sick  one. 

"The  revolution  has  broken  out  tonight,  which  has 
been  expected  so  long." 

"Yes,  and  a  great  misfortune  it  is,  too,"  mumbled 
Boloski,  and  he  crouched  again  upon  his  couch.  Mi- 
lena, meanwhile,  hurriedly  arrayed  herself  in  a  wadded 
petticoat  and  her  father's  long  boots.  Binding  a  scarlet 
handkerchief  about  her  abundant  locks,  she  went  out  to 
learn  what  was  passing. 

The  cemetery  was  situated  upon  a  hill  surrounded  by 
a  low  earthen  wall,  with  the  hut  of  the  grave-digger 
standing  at  its  gate.  It  was  an  excellent  post  of  ob- 
servation, yet  Milena  did  not  stop  there,  but  passed 
on  into  the  darkness,  beneath  the  bare  branches  of  the 
willows,  upon  which  the  ravens  were  already  croaking, 
and  with  a  single,  careless  glance  upon  the  files  of 
tombs,  with  their  leaning  crosses.  Everything  was 
mournful  and  desolate,  everything  covered  by  the  mel- 
ancholy shroud  of  winter.  She  herself  walked  in  snow 
so  deep  and  thick  it  mounted  almost  to  her  knees.  The 
cold  was  terrible;  the  frozen  breath  of  the  night 
whiped  and  stung  the  skin  like  red-hot  needles,  but 
Milena  only  rubbed  her  face  with  a  handful  of  snow, 
and  buttoned  the  openings  of  her  pelisse  closer. 

Below,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  the  village  had  de- 
livered itself  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  yet  here  upon 
this  sacred  ground  all  was  peace.  A  large  cross  rose  in 
the  middle  of  the  inclosure,  to  which  was  attached  the 
figure  of  the  dying  Saviour;  shining  icicles  pendant 
from  the  thorns  which  crowned  his  brow  and  from  the 
nails  which  pierced  his  hands  and  feet. 

Milena  listened  intently;  not  a  murmur  for  the  mo- 
ment broke  the  stillness.  She  stopped  and  gazed  up  at 
the  heavens,  the  vast  blue  vault  which  seemed  to  her 
a  satin  canopy,  retained  in  place  by  golden  nails,  which 
sparkled  and  scintillated  above  her,  while  beyond  there, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  rode  the  red  disc  of  the 
rising  moon. 

All  at  once  a  gliding,  crouching  form  passed  her 
like  a  flash,  a  pair  of  glowing  eyeballs  glared  into  her 
own. 

"A  wolf!"  she  murmured,  and  with  an  energetic 
movement  wherein  shone  all  the  savage  strength  of  this 
child  of  nature  she  seized  a  stone  from  a  neighboring 
wall  and  threw  herself  forward.  A  low  howl  responded 
to  the  stroke  of  her  arm,  and  the  hungry  beast  was  gone 
as  it  had  come — a  shadow — through  those  files  of  tombs 
and  spectral  crosses. 

A  fresh  crash  of  musketry  sounded  in  the  distance ; 
another,  and  still  another.  Milena  traversed  at  a  run 
the  slope  of  the  road  which  led  to  the  village,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  houses  met  a  neighbor  and  a 
wounded  man,  the  wife,  whom  she  knew  well,  support- 
ing the  husband,  whose  blood  dyed  the  snow  at  every 
step. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Milena. 

"The  peasants  of  our  village,"  replied  the  man,  "and 
of  Mikouloff  are  struggling  with  the  insurgents,  down 
by  the  cafe  and  the  little  wood.  All  goes  well,  how- 
ever; the  scythes  are  sharp  and  do  their  bloody  mow- 
ing: the  heads  of  the  rebels  fall  like  grain!" 

"So  !"  said  Milena ;  and  she  aided  the  peasant  to  place 
her  husband  in  his  bed  and  to  bind  his  wounds;  then 
retraced  her  steps  to  tranquillize  her  father. 

******* 

An  hour  later  a  loud  knocking  sounded  upon  the  gate 
of  the  cemetery. 

"See  what  it  is,  Milena,"  said  the  grave-digger  again; 
and  Milena,  obeying  the  command,  opened  the  wicket 
obstructed  by  frost,  to  find  before  it  a  row  of  sledges 
encompassed  by  horsemen,  the  barrels  of  their  muskets 
and  the  blades  of  their  sickles  sparkling  in  the  rays  of 
the  moon. 

"Come,  open  the  gate,  old  mole !"  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  crowd ;  "open  the  gate,  and  open  quickly.  We 
bring  you  a  score  of  distinguished  guests  1" 

"But  I  want  no  guests,"  replied  Boloski,  from  the  in- 
terior; "I  am  ill,  as  you  know  well;  I  dare  not  go  out 
on  a  night  like  this." 

"Ill  or  no,"  cried  the  voice  again,  "the  uork  must  be 
done." 


"Well,  bury  them  yourselves,  then." 

"We  can  not;  we  have  not  time." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Milena  brusquely,  shutting  the 
wicket  to  end  the  discussion,  "  'tis  I  who  will  bury  them 
for  you."  And  she  went  out  to  open  the  gate  to  the 
four  loaded  sledges,  bearing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in- 
surgents, and  to  the  conquerors,  armed  with  their 
bloody  sickles  and  gleaming  scythes. 

"Throw  them  there,  upon  the  snow,"  said  she  to  the 
mayor  of  the  village,  who  greeted  her  as  she  appeared 
with  a  friendly  nod;  "I'll  start  the  business  for  you  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun." 

"No,"  said  the  mayor,  "that  would  not  be  Christian: 
the  wolves  and  ravens  are  already  waiting  to  do  their 
work ;  they  must  be  buried  now.  You  will  receive  for 
the  job  the  usual  sum;  in  addition  to  that,  two  quarts 
of  brandy,  and,  for  your  back,  a  new  pelisse.  Is  it  a 
bargain?" 

"A  bargain,"  she  answered;  "I'll  begin  when  you 
say."  And  with  arms  akimbo  and  robust  fists  upon  her 
hips  she  regarded  the  defile  of  peasants  and  sledges 
rapidly  discharging  their  score  of  dead.  Her  beautiful 
face  remained  impassible;  pity  seemed  a  stranger  to 
those  hard  features,  and  yet  what  charm,  what  passion, 
in  those  great  black  eyes,  in  that  sensitive  nose,  in  that 
firm,  severe  mouth ! 

The  mayor  counted  the  money  into  her  hand,  placed 
the  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  snow  beside  her,  and  the 
sledges  slowdy  drew  on  again,  the  peasants  following 
in  their  wake  as  silently  as  they  had  come. 

"But  the  pelisse?"  demanded  Milena. 

"Tomorrow,  when  the  work  is  done." 

And  the  mayor  also  quitted  the  cemetery,  and  Milena 
took  up  her  spade,  and  with  a  great  swallow  of  brandy, 
commenced  to  dig  the  first  trench,  crooning  as  she 
worked  the  words  of  an  ancient  grave-digger's 
song. 

The  sad  melody,  monotonous  and  slow  as  befitted  the 
song  of  the  dead,  was  accompanied  by  the  dull  ringing 
of  the  iron  upon  the  frozen  ground,  the  distant  howl- 
ing of  the  hungry  wolves. 

Another  swallow  of  brandy,  another  swing  of  her 
muscular  arms,  and  so  it  went  till  the  trench  was  done, 
and  Milena,  waiting  a  moment  to  regain  her  breath, 
gazed  on  the  corpses. 

"  'Twas  doubtless  you,"  said  she  to  an  old  man  with 
long  white  curls,  clad  in  a  rich  cloak  trimmed  with 
zibeline,  and  in  whose  girdle  sparkled  a  superb  yata- 
ghan, "  'twas  doubtless  you  who  led  the  band.  Well, 
this  time,  too,  you  shall  go  before !" 

And  she  took  him  in  her  arms  like  a  little  child,  de- 
scended into  the  trench  herself,  and  gently  laid  him  upon 
the  ground.  With  the  others  she  was  not  so  cere- 
monious ;  an  arm,  a  leg,  a  shoulder,  anything,  in  short, 
that  helped  to  lift  and  toss  them  to  their  bed  in  the 
ditch,  served  her  purpose. 

"But  God  help  me !"  she  cried  out  suddenly,  as  be- 
fore her  in  the  snow  lay  stretched  a  bleeding  trunk, 
"Good  help  me,  if  it  isn't  the  Lord  of  Kamiez,  that 
cursed  Turk  and  oppressor  of  the  poor !" 

And  she  struck  the  face  of  the  head  that  lay  beside 
the  trunk  a  blow  which  sent  it  rolling  like  a  ball  to  the 
depths  below. 

Another  swallow  of  brandy,  a  new  body  in  the  hole, 
then,  the  first  tomb  securely  closed,  Milena  was  ready 
to  begin  a  second. 

In  the  meantime  the  moon,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  heavens,  wrapped  in  its  wan  light  the  silent 
graves,  the  crucifix,  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  now 
sleeping  village,  and  the  vast  and  soundless  plain. 

And  again,  the  second  trench  ready,  Milena  ap- 
proached another  group  of  dead ;  the  face  of  the  first 
one  was  covered  with  blood  which  had  run  from  a  cut 
in  the  head.  At  the  same  instant  she  heard  a  sigh,  a 
long,  shuddering  breath,  that  came  from  this  body. 
Milena  drew  back  hastily;  courageous  as  she  was,  she 
felt  her  hair  rise  upon  her  head ;  and  soon  she  saw  that 
rigid  body  begin  to  stir. 

He  still  lived,  then.  There  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  it !  She  caught  him  in  her  arms  in  order  to  succor 
him,  rubbing  with  snow  that  face  begrimed  with  blood 
and  powder,  and  chafing  his  frozen  hands.  In  a  mo- 
ment his  eyes  unclosed. 

"Valerian!"  the  name  upon  Milena's  lips  was  half  a 
scream  and  half  a  cry  of  menacing  anger. 

"Yes,  Milena,  'tis  I,  Valerian  !  Save  me !  I  beseech 
you,  by  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  save  me !" 

She  shook  her  head  brusquely,  thrust  him  from  her, 
and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Save  you!"  said  she,  with  a  calm  more  terrible  than 
either  rage  or  the  joy  of  a  glutted  vengeance;  "when  it 
is  God  that  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands !  You  be- 
trayed me ;  you  now  belong  to  me !  Pray  to  your  God, 
Valerian,  perhaps  He  will  be  merciful,  but  from  me  ex- 
pect no  pardon !" 

"You  have  forgoten,  then,  Milena,  forgotten  how  I 
loved  you !" 

"No,  I  have  forgotten  nothing;  but  you,  what  have 
you  done  with  all  those  vows?  You,  who  ruined  me, 
who  then,  in  spite  of  everything,  left  me  for  another ! 
I  shall  not  spare  you,  be  sure  of  that!" 

"You  will  not  kill  me?"  murmured  the  unhappy  one. 

"Kill  you?  No!"  She  smiled  with  a  glacial  irony 
which  made  him  shudder.  "I  shall  only  do  my  duty — 
/  shall  bury  you,  as  I  have  received  the  order!" 

"Bury  me?"  cried  Valerian;  "bury  me — living?" 


"Why  not?"  responded  Milena,  with  a  burst  of  cruel 
laughter ;  "I  must  earn  the  sheepskin  for  my  back, 
which  the  mayor  promised  me!" 

"Have  pity,  Milena,  for  God's  sake,  have  pity!" 

"Did  you  have  pity  upon  me?"  she  answered,  sternly; 
"you,  who  have  vowed  me  to  sorrow  and  shame !  This 
for  your  beautiful  love,  behold  it !" 

And  she  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  sought  to 
thrust  him  in ;  but  he,  with  that  frightful  death  before 
him,  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  a  furious  struggle  began 
between  them ;  a  hopeless  struggle,  too,  for  soon  Va- 
lerian renounced  all  thought  of  wresting  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  this  savage  creature;  from  loss  of 
blood  his  strength  was  gone  from  him — he  was  but  a 
child  in  her  cruel  hands. 

"Mercy,  Milena,  I  beseech  you,  mercy !" 

She  responded  with  a  disdainful  foot-thrust  which 
sent  him  rolling  into  the  gaping  hole.  A  last  time  he 
struggled  to  his  feet,  his  arms  outstretched  and  clasp- 
ing her  knees  with  supplicating  gesture. 

But  his  prayers  only  rendered  her  more  ferocious 
still.  She  caught  up  her  spade  and  struck  his  hands ; 
their  grasp  relaxed;  she  struck  again,  a  second,  a  third 
blow— he  fell ! 

And  Milena? 

Milena,  with  one  hand  clenched  upon  her  spade,  the 
other  doubled  upon  her  hip,  stood  there  and  heard  him 
groaning;  stood  there  and  contemplated  him  with  cold, 
fierce  eyes  and  voluptuous  pleasure. 

"Now,"  said  she  at  last,  "now,  Valerian,  are  you 
mine!" 

Then  she  began  to  crumble  the  earth  between  her 
fingers  and  to  fill  in  the  ditch,  to  fill  it  in  and  stamp  it 
down,  as  she  had  filled  and  stamped  the  first,  her  voice, 
firm  and  clear  as  ever,  rising  always  in  the  chorus  of 
her  sinister  song,  and  always  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  the  clods  falling  one  upon  the  other,  by  the  ring  of 
the  spade,  by  the  cawing  of  the  crows  circling  hungrily 
above  the  heap  of  yet  unburied  dead ! 

And,  in  the  east,  the  first  gray  lights  of  the  coming 
morning  slowly  spread  themselves  across  the  heavens, 
pale  and  cold  as  the  smile  upon  the  faces  of  the  frozen 
clay! — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  Russian 
of  Sacher-Masoch. 

^i» 

Specialists  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  labo- 
ratory of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  a  commercial  test  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  method  of  concentrating  apple  cider 
by  freezing  and  centrifugal  methods.  As  a  result  a 
cider  mill  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  Oregon,  will  this 
fall  undertake  to  manufacture  and  test  on  the  retail 
market  1000  gallons  of  concentrated  cider,  which  will 
represent  5000  gallons  of  ordinary  apple  cider  with 
only  the  water  removed.  The  new  method  it  is  believed 
makes  possible  the  concentrating  of  cider  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  keep  better  than  raw  cider  and  also  be  so 
reduced  in  bulk  that  it  can  be  shipped  profitably  long 
distances  from  the  apple-growing  regions.  The  old  at- 
tempts to  concentrate  cider  by  boiling  have  been  fail- 
ures because  heat  destroys  the  delicate  flavor  of  cider. 
Under  the  new  method  nothing  is  taken  from  the  cider 
but  the  water,  and  the  resultant  product  is  a  thick  liquid 
which  contains  all  the  apple-juice  products  and  which 
can  be  restored  to  excellent  sweet  cider  by  the  simple 
addition  of  four  parts  of  water.  The  shippers  and  con- 
sumers, therefore,  avoid  paying  freight  on  the  water  in 
ordinary  cider.  In  addition  the  product  when  properly 
barreled,  because  of  its  higher  amount  of  sugar,  keeps 
better  than  raw  cider,  which  quickly  turns  to  vinegar. 
The  process  as  described  by  the  department's  specialists 
consists  of  freezing  ordinary  cider  solid.  The  cider  ice 
is  then  crushed  and  put  into  centrifugal  machines  such 
as  are  used  in  making  cane  sugar.  When  the  cider  ice 
is  whirled  rapidly  the  concentrated  juice  is  thrown  off 
and  collected.     The  water  remains  in  the  machine  as 

ice. 

m»m 

A  new  method  by  which  silkworms  may  be  cultured 
ten  times  a  year  instead  of  twice  as  at  present  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  perfected  in  Aichi  Ken.  Japan. 
The  method  is  very  simple.  Egg  cards  are  immersed 
in  hydrochloric  acid  for  five  to  ten  hours  just  before 
they  are  hatched.  In  a  fortnight  or  twelve  days  after 
the  immersion  the  eggs  are  perfectly  hatched,  and 
worms  that  are  stronger  and  more  healthy  than  those 
hatched  in  any  other  way  may  be  seen  coming  out  of 
the  shells.  The  silk  produced  by  the  worms  thus 
hatched  is  better  and  longer  than  that  produced  in  any 
other  way.  The  inventor  of  the  process  claims  that  the 
silk  produced  by  the  worms  bred  in  the  newly  invented 
way  measures  1200  feet,  whereas  the  thread  produced 
by  the  worms  hatched  in  the  ordinary  way  measures 
only  700  feet  at  the  longest.  Any  one  may  make  use 
of  the  new  process,  which,  although  worthy  of  being 
fully  protected,  will  not  be  patented,  as  the  inventor's 
sole  desire  is  to  strengthen  the  country's  position  as  a 
silk-producing  country.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Kawahito. 
the  director  of  the  Aichi  Ken  Sericulture  Experimental 
Station. 

While  cruising  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  re- 
cently  the  whaling  ship   White  landed  a   right  whale, 
which  is  now  very  rare,  especially  in  northern  Pacific 
waters,  and  one  particularly  valuable  for  its  bon 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  captured  off  this  coast  ir   = 
eral  years,  and  was  valued  at  $20,000. 
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'ENEMIES  WITHIN  OUR  GATES.' 


1  Piccadilly "  Writes  of  the  Demands   Now  Being  Made  in 
England  for  the  Extermination  of  Spies. 


It  is  now  some  three  or  four  years  ago  that  England 
got  herself  much  laughed  at  for  what  was  called  the 
<  German  spy  scare.  Wherever  she  looked  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw.  the  emissaries  of  the  Berlin  secret 
service.  They  were  supposed  to  come,  not  in  twos  and 
threes,  but  in  battalions.  They  permeated  the  social 
structure  and  they  assumed  multifarious  disguises. 
Thev  were  laborers  and  clerks,  commercial  men,  and 
tourists.  The  waiter,  solicitous,  suave,  and  servile,  was 
actually  a  German  spy  whose  hours  of  ease  were  de- 
voted to  the  compilation  of  reports,  although  what  there 
could  be  to  report  about  no  one  seemed  quite  to  know. 
The  elderly  and  severely  respectable  Teuton  tourist  on 
the  south  coast  who  was  observed  to  gaze  long  and 
meditatively  out  to  sea  was  undoubtedly  planning  an 
invasion.  If  he  should  happen  to  take  a  snapshot  of 
the  landscape  there  could  no  longer  be  any  question  of 
his  mission.  German  laborers  with  whiter  hands  than 
their  calling  justified  stood  practically  self-confessed  as 
spies,  and  at  last  it  became  generally  recognized  that 
anv  German  owning  a  notebook,  a  pencil,  a  kodak,  or 
white  hands  must  be  considered  as  a  dark  and  secret 
emissary  from  across  the  Xorth  Sea.  Two  or  three 
unquestionable  spies  were  caught  and  punished,  but  the 
army  of  the  suspects  was  left  unmolested  for  lack  of 
evidence,  which  only  shows  how  diabolically  clever 
they  must  have  been. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  these  people 
were  actually  spies.  The  German  officers  on  their  way 
through  Belgium  showed  an  almost  uncanny  knowledge 
of  what  may  be  called  useful  trivialities.  They  knew 
the  exact  position  of  every  well  and  haystack  along 
their  route.  They  knew  just  where  requisitions  for 
food  and  fodder  could  be  made  with  susccess.  Those 
magical  maps  of  theirs  showed  not  only  the  roads  and 
rivers  and  all  the  other  things  that  honest  maps  are 
supposed  to  show,  but  they  contained  also  every  ditch 
and  every  tree,  the  resources  of  the  farms,  the  gradients 
of  the  roads,  and  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and  the 
hedges.  Those  maps  could  have  been  made  only  by  the 
"innocent  wayfarer"  with  whom  England  had  become 
familiar.  They  were  miracles  of  patient  observation, 
monuments  of  long  and  careful  skill. 

So  perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  England  should  be 
talking  once  more  about  the  German  spies,  and  wonder- 
ing how  many  of  that  ill  breed  she  may  still  be  har- 
boring. It  is  not  the  practice  of  civilized  countries  to 
expel  the  civilians  of  a  hostile  nation  so  long  as  they 
behave  themselves,  and  in  this  respect  England  has 
been  peculiarly  tolerant.  She  requires  them  to  register 
and  certain  restrictions  have  been  imposed  to  travel. 
But  do  they  actually  register,  or  is  it  only  the  innocent 
among  them  that  comply  with  the  regulations?  Many  of 
these  Germans  and  Austrians  are  naturalized,  but  we 
all  know  that  naturalization  is  no  proof  of  a  change  of 
heart  or  of  patriotism.  And  how  about  the  adult  chil- 
dren of  these  naturalized  foreigners?  Even  though 
they  were  born  in  England,  can  they  be  trusted?  And 
if  not,  what  is  to  be  done?  Xow  these  are  no  aca- 
demic questions,  and  the  people  are  now  asking  them- 
selves if  they  have  not  been  too  lenient.  There  is  a 
certain  bakeshop  in  the  east  of  London  kept  by  a  Ger- 
man who  complies  with  all  the  regulations,  but  there 
is  no  regulation  against  the  display  of  a  large  picture 
of  the  German  emperor  in  his  window,  and  he  actually 
does  this.  Hats  off  to  him  for  a  brave  man,  since  the 
London  mob  is  by  no  means  a  ladylike  institution,  but 
if  a  mere  German  baker  may  do  such  a  thing  as  this 
may  it  not  be  reasonably  supposed  that  there  are  many 
other  Germans  whose  patriotism  takes  the  form  of 
practical  service  in  the  supply  of  vital  information? 

Certainly  it  seems  that  some  one  is  doing  this.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  three 
cruisers  in  the  Xorth  Sea.  Xow  these  cruisers  were 
fully  screened  by  a  detachment  of  destroyers,  but  the 
destroyers  had  been  compelled  to  make  for  port  through 
heavy  weather.  It  is  believed  that  this  fact  was  in- 
stantly communicated  by  wireless  to  the  enemy,  whose 
submarine  squadron  appeared  at  once.  Who  told  the 
Kccnigsberg  that  the  Pegasus  was  repairing  her  boilers 
in  Zanzibar?  And  how  was  it  that  the  Emden  was  able 
to  make  her  successful  raid  on  Madras  and  to  evade  the 
attentions  of  the  British  ships  that  were  in  pursuit? 
These  facts  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  spy  system  that 
is  -till  working  overtime  and  doing  it  most  effectively. 

So  now  we  have  a  demand  for  stern  measures,  and 
hi  ouirse  some  of  these  measures  are  much  too  stern. 
It  i-  asked  that  all  Germans  and  Austrians  be  ordered 
ave  the  country,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  that 
they  be  packed  indiscriminately  on  transports  and 
headed  for  a  German  harbor.  That,  of  course,  can  not 
and  will  not  be  done.  But  something  will  be  done. 
The  authorities  boast  that  they  have  not  shot  a  single 
.en  when  ;nilt  has  been  established,  and  so  they 
an-  no  told  that  it  is  high  time  to  begin.     Xow 

in  cold  blood  is  not  a  proceeding  that 
is    .-ongenial  to  the  British  temperament.     It  is  an  ex- 
tr  *ne  measure,  hut  then,  it  is  argued,  it  is  also  an  ex- 
measure,  although  in  tin-  other  direction,  to  sen- 

nce  a  German  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the 
le  offense  of  failing  to  register  and  being  in  secret 


possession  of  a  number  of  homing  pigeons.  Other 
Germans  have  been  found  to  be  in  possession  of  com- 
plete wireless  installations,  but  nothing  worse  has  hap- 
pened to  them  than  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 
There  are  said  to  be  hundreds  of  spies  on  the  east 
coast,  and  they  communicate  by  means  of  the  wireless, 
by  pigeons,  and  by  flashing  lights.  Arrests  are  made 
nearly  every  day,  but  with  wholly  inadequate  results. 
So  now  we  have  such  men  as  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who 
are  demanding  that  every  hostile  foreigner  found  in 
possession  either  of  wireless  apparatus  or  of  pigeons 
shall  be  forthwith  shot.  Events,  says  Mr.  White,  are 
now  of  so  strenuous  a  nature  that  no  weakly  senti- 
mentality must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  legiti- 
mate self-protection.  Piccadilly. 
London,  October  6,  1914. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Pearl  culture  is  claimed  to  have  originated  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  said  Mr.  Mikimoto  had  established  it  on  an 
extensive  scale  before  Chinese  and  Europeans  began  to 
experiment  in  this  interesting  field.  The  Mikimoto 
pearl-oyster  farm  is  now  probably  the  largest  and  most 
successful  in  the  world.  In  early  youth  Mr.  Mikimoto 
paid  much  attention  to  Japan's  marine  industry,  and 
later  became  a  dealer  in  pearls,  which  were  then  plenti- 
ful in  the  Bay  of  Ago,  Shima  Province ;  but  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Ago  gems  caused  a  demand  for  them  that 
soon  exhausted  the  supply,  which  caused  Mr.  Mikimoto 
much  concern,  and  he  at  once  turned  his  attention  to 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  pearls,  and  in  a  short  time 
had  established  a  propagation  station  in  the  bay.  The 
initial  effort  was  a  failure,  and  for  several  years  it 
seemed  that  the  project  would  fall  through,  but  its  pro- 
moter would  not  consent  to  be  defeated,  and  repaired 
to  the  island  of  Tatoku  with  his  family,  in  order  that 
he  might  personally  superintend  the  work,  and  his  un- 
tiring zeal  was  finally  rewarded  with  success.  In  1898 
Mr.  Mikimoto  reaped  his  first  harvest  of  culture  pearls, 
a  return  sufficient  to  establish  the  industry  upon  an  en- 
couraging commercial  basis.  A  patent  for  the  new 
product  had  already  been  taken  out.  The  uninhabited 
island  of  Tatokujima,  which  had  been  leased  from  the 
government  for  the  purpose,  became  the  seat  of  a  vil- 
lage of  pearl  fishers  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  enter- 
prise, and  now  numbers  as  many  as  fifty  families.  The 
area  of  these  cultivated  pearl  fisheries  has  so  increased 
in  size  that  it  now  extends  over  the  surrounding  bay 
for  twenty-nine  nautical  miles,  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Ago  are  placid  and 
the  coast  line  is  irregular  with  many  indentations  pro- 
viding a  suitable  and  agreeable  home  for  the  pearl- 
oyster.  The  species  of  pearl-oyster  cultivated  is  that 
natural  to  the  bay  and  found  i.l  abundance  in  many 
other  parts  of  Japan,  and  is  much  like  the  famous  Cey- 
lon pearl-oyster,  from  which  are  obtained  the  finest 
pearls  in  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  choice  nut  oil 
are  being  lost  every  year  in  British  Honduras  because 
no  practical  means  has  been  found  for  its  recovery. 
The  nut.  toward  which  attention  is  turning,  is  the  cp- 
hune.  and  is  rich  in  an  excellent  oil,  used  locally  for 
cooking  and  lighting  purposes.  The  cohune  palm  bears 
nuts  in  bunches  or  clusters  of  800  to  1000.  Three  pat- 
ents have  recently  been  granted  for  machines  to  crush 
the  shell  without  injuring  the  kernel,  but  none  of  them 
has  proved  entirely  successful.  If  the  extraction  of  the 
kernel  without  injury  by  crushing  or  breaking  is  ever 
accomplished,  the  average  yield  of  a  quart  of  oil  from 
100  nuts  should  make  the  industry  profitable,  and  the 
countless  millions  of  cohune  nuts  now  going  to  waste 
will  become  revenue  producing. 


There  has  been  a  constant  and  interesting  shifting, 
since  the  two  recent  Balkan  wars,  of  the  population 
of  the  various  territories  affected.  Most  of  European 
Turkey  having  been  partitioned  among  several  dif- 
ferent Balkan  states  and  new  boundaries  made,  the 
nationals  of  the  various  affected  countries  hastened — 
some  of  their  own  free  will  and  others  through  forced 
circumstances — to  shelter  within  the  confines  of  the 
newly  annexed  territory.  For  instance,  the  Greeks  are 
migrating  from  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  into  "New 
Greece.''  the  Turks  from  what  was  formerly  European 
Turkey  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Bulgars  to  "New  Bulgaria"  from  contiguous  Greek, 
Turkish,  or  Servian  territories. 


The  fact  that  no  Filipino  of  the  common  class  re- 
gards himself  equipped  for  living  without  at  least  one 
male  chicken  explains  why  the  islands,  although  raising 
so  many  chickens,  still  import  millions  of  dozens  of 
eggs.  As  in  all  cock-fighting  countries,  the  fighting 
bird  in  the  Philippines  is  a  personal  pet  which  the 
owner  carries  about  during  practically  every  idle  mo- 
ment of  the  day,  and  on  which  he  lavishes  enough  care 
to  raise  many  laying  hens.  Duck  eggs  are  rarely  found 
in  the  market  except  as  "halutes,"  that  is,  eggs  on  the 
point  of  hatching,  boiled,  a  form  in  which  eggs  are 
commonly  eaten  by  the  Filipinos.  They  are  sold  for 
lunches  at  all  railway  stations  and  at  other  points  where 
crowds  gather. 

Pickled  grapevine  leaves  are  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy by  the  Syrians. 


Y.  Yamagata,  who  has  come  to  California  to  study 
its  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  for 
his  guidance  in  similar  work  in  his  country,  is  director 
of  the  harbor  of  Formosa. 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  who  has  been  chosen  as  one 
of  the  six  American  surgeons  selected  through  a  fund 
started  by  the  Duchess  of  Talleyrand  for  hospital  and 
field  service  in  France,  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  Dr. 
Crawford  was  born  in  Xyack,  Xew  York,  in  1884.  She 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1904  and 
from  the  medical  school  three  years  later. 

Herbert   Putnam,  on   whom   Brown   University   has 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  has  been    , 
librarian  of  Congress  since  1889.     He  was  born  in  Xew   j 
York,  graduated  from  Harvard,  studied  law  at  Column   [ 
bia.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1886.     He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,   i 
and  has  published  numerous  articles  in  reviews  and  pro^ 
fessional  journals. 

Arthur  Powell  Davis,  member  of  the  Red  Cross  com- 
mission which  went  to  China  to  investigate  flood  con- 
ditions with  a  view  to  overcoming  them,  has  returned 
to  this  country.  He  was  the  hydrographer  in  charge 
of  the  hydrographic  examination  of  the  Xicaragua  and 
Panama  Canal  routes,  1898-1901,  and  has  been  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  since 
1906.  He  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  scientific 
works. 

Richard  Rudolph,  the  heroic  figure  of  the  world's 
championship  series  between  the  baseball  teams  of 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  is  a  young  member  of  the 
Boston  club,  which  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  series. 
He  was  born  in  Xew  York,  but  had  his  first  profes- 
sional engagement  in  Toronto.  Unlike  most  great 
pitchers  of  the  present  day,  he  is  far  from  being  an 
athlete  of  height  and  weight,  being  but  eight  inches 
t  above  five  feet,  with  a  weight  of  160  pounds. 

Dr.  Ernest  Linwood  Walker,  who  has  come  to  San 
Francisco  to  commence  his  research  work  as  associate 
professor  in  tropical  medicine  at  the  George  Williams 
Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  is  former 
chief  of  the  medical  laboratories  in  the  Bureau  of 
Science,  Manila.  He  was  also  chief  of  the  department 
of  medical  zoology  in  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Before  his  four  years  of  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines Dr.  Walker  was  in  charge  of  the  state  bacterio- 
logical laboratories  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard. 

General  Antonio  Yillareal,  who  is  presiding  over 
the  Mexican  peace  conference  at  Aguas  Calientes,  and 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  compromise  candidate 
to  succeed  President  Carranza,  is  now  governor  of 
Nuevo  Leon.  He  formerly  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where,  it  is  said,  he  helped  Mexican  Socialists 
to  foment  a  revolt  against  President  Diaz  before  Ma- 
dero  took  the  field.  He  conducted  a  Mexican  revolu- 
tionary newspaper  in  Los  Angeles,  but  it  failed,  and 
he  went  to  work  as  a  street  railway  laborer.  He  is 
described  as  a  radical  with  a  practical  turn  of  mind. 

Cardinal  Pietro  Gasparri,  who  has  been  selected  by 
the  Pope  to  fill  the  position  of  secretary  of  state,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ferrata,  had  been  for 
years  the  Pope's  companion  in  the  department  of  the 
secretary  of  state  when  Cardinal  Rampolla  held  that 
office.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Leo,  Cardinal  Gasparri 
was  entrusted  by  Pius  X  with  the  colossal  undertaking 
of  codifying  the  canon  law,  on  which  he  had  been 
working  for  about  ten  years.  Cardinal  Gasparri  was 
born  just  outside  of  Rome  in  1852.  and  was  proclaimed 
a  cardinal  in  1907.  He  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  the 
church. 

General  Baron  Carl  von  Plettenberg,  commander  of  i 
the  German  Guards  Corps,  the  flower  of  the  Kaiser's 
troops,  is  also  a  general-adjutant  to  the  Kaiser  and 
very  high  in  his  favor,  their  friendship  dating  back  to  . 
the  days  when  they  served  together  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards.  He  is  also  a  former  aide-de- 
camp to  the  emperor.  Born  in  1852,  he  saw  service  as 
a  young  subaltern  of  the  Fifty-Third  Regiment  in  the 
war  with  France,  and  won  the  Iron  Cross  at  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte  forty-four  years  ago.  After  holding  com- 
mand of  the  First  Foot  Guards  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Twenty-Second  Division  in  Cassel  until  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Xinth  Army  Corps  in  Altona. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  whose  name  appears  in  the  White 
Papers  as  that  of  British  ambassador  at  Rome,  spent  in 
1908  some  months  in  America.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  Oxford,  where  he  carried  off  several 
honors,  including  the  Xewdegate  poem  prize.  Lord 
Rosebery  became  one  of  his  warmest  friends  and  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  diplomatic  service.  He  inaugu- 
rated his  career  in  that  profession  as  a  member  of  the 
embassy  of  the  late  Lord  Ampthill  at  Berlin  and  sub 
sequently  headed  a  memorable  mission  to  the  court  of 
Abyssinia.  He  was  also  one  of  Lord  Cromer's  chief 
lieutenants  in  Egypt  and  was  under  fire  during  the  in- 
surrection in  Zanzibar,  which  culminated  in  his  driving 
out  the  usurper  and  the  establishment  of  the  late  Sultan 
upon  the  throne.  He  is  also  well  known  as  the  author 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  verse,  of  mono- 
graphs on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Emperor  Frederick. 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR. 


General    von    Bernhardi's    Book,  Written   Two  Years    Ago, 
Outlines  the  Problems  of  the  Present  Struggle. 


General  Friedrich  von  Bernhardt  explains  in  his 
preface  that  he  was  tempted  to  take  up  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  sword  by  the  Morocco  dispute  in  1911.  German 
public  opinion  at  that  time  was  ready  for  war,  but  the 
government,  knowing  more  of  ways  and  means,  was 
reluctant.  Evidently  a  crisis  had  been  reached,  and  it 
was  in  order  to  discuss  the  whole  military  situation 
that  the  author  began  to  write  the  book  that  has  had 
so  profound  a  bearing  on  public  opinion  outside  of  Ger- 
many. 

Probably  General  von  Bernhardi's  task  expanded 
with  its  progress.  He  deals  with  war  not  only  in  prac- 
tice, but  in  principle.  He  outlines  the  course  of  the 
coming  conflict  and  he  shows  that  national  preparation 
must  be  wide  based  and  that  it  must  rely  on  religion 
and  education  as  well  as  on  armaments.  As  a  study 
of  the  psychology  of  militarism  it  is  a  document  of  the 
first  importance.  It  leaves  on  the  mind  the  general 
impression  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
nations  must  expand  and  that  they  can  expand  only  by 
conquest : 

Lastly,  in  all  times  the  right  of  conquest  by  war  has  been 
admitted.  It  may  be  that  a  growing  people  can  not  win 
colonies  from  uncivilized  races,  and  yet  the  state  wishes 
to  retain  the  surplus  population  which  the  mother-country 
can  no  longer  feed.  Then  the  only  course  left  is  to  acquire 
the  necessary  territory  by  war.  Thus  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  leads  inevitably  to  war,  and  the  conquest  of 
foreign  soil.  It  is  not  the  possessor,  but  the  victor,  who 
then  has  the  right.  The  threatened  people  will  see  the  point 
of    Goethe's    lines : 

That    which    thou   didst  inherit   from    thy   sires, 
In  order  to   possess  it,  must  be  won. 

The  procedure  of  Italy  in  Tripoli  furnishes  an  example 
of  such  conditions,  while  Germany  in  the  Morocco  question 
could  not  rouse  herself  to  a  similar  resolution. 

In  such  cases  might  gives  the  right  to  occupy  or  to  con- 
quer. Might  is  at  once  the  supreme  right,  and  the  dispute 
as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
War  gives  a  biologically  just  decision,  since  its  decisions 
rest  on  the  very  nature  of  things. 

War  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  sublime  necessity. 
It  shows  us  the  transitoriness  of  the  things  of  this 
world  and  thus  demonstrates  what  might  otherwise  be 
only  a  theory : 

War,  in  opposition  to  peace,  does  more  to  arouse  national 
life  and  to  expand  national  power  than  any  other  means 
known  to  history.  It  certainly  brings  much  material  and 
mental  distress  in  its  train,  but  at  the  same  time  it  evokes 
the  noblest  activities  of  the  human  nature.  This  is  especially 
so  under  present-day  conditions,  when  it  can  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  the  affair  of  sovereigns  and  governments,  but  as 
the  expression  of  the  united  will  of  a  whole  nation. 

The  author  is  no  less  courageous  in  his  attempted 
reconciliation  of  war  and  Christianity.  The  law  of 
love,  it  seems,  applies  only  to  one's  own  nature.  It  is 
no  less  a  Christian  duty  to  hate  the  foreigner: 

Again,  from  the  Christian  standpoint  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Christian  morality  is  based,  indeed,  on  the  law 
of  love.  "Love  God  above  all  things,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  This  law  can  claim  no  significance  for  the  rela- 
tions of  one  country  to  another,  since  its  application  to  poli- 
tics would  lead  to  a  conflict  of  duties.  The  love  which  a 
man  showed  to  another  country  as  such  would  imply  a  want 
of  love  for  his  own  countrymen.  Such  a  system  of  politics 
must  inevitably  lead  men  astray.  Christian  morality  is  per- 
sonal and  social,  and  in  its  nature  can  not  be  political. 

Christ  himself  said  that  he  had  come  to  bring  a  sword 
upon  earth.  The  soldier,  therefore,  is  doing  no  more 
than  follow  the  loftiest  of  examples : 

There  never  was  a  religion  which  was  more  combative 
than  Christianity.  Combat,  moral  combat,  is  its  very  essence. 
If  we  transfer  the  ideas  of  Christianity  to  the  sphere  of 
politics,  we  can  claim  to  raise  the  power  of  the  state — power 
in  the  widest  sense,  not  merely  from  the  material  aspect — 
to  the  highest  degree,  with  the  object  of  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  humanity,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  sacrifice 
may  be  made  which  a  war  demands.  Thus,  according  to 
Christianity,  we  can  not  disapprove  of  war  in  itself,  but 
must  admit  that  it  is  justified  morally  and  historically. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the  peace 
advocate  is  not  only  un-Christian,  but  positively  anti- 
Christian,  and  arbitration  a  patent  device  of  the  devil : 

If  we  sum  up  our  arguments  we  shall  see  that,  from  the 
most  opposite  aspects,  the  efforts  directed  towards  the  abo- 
lition of  war  must  not  only  be  termed  foolish,  but  absolutely 
immoral,  and  must  be  stigmatized  as  unworthy  of  the  human 
race.  To  what  does  the  whole  question  amount  ?  It  is  pro- 
posed to  deprive  men  of  the  right  and  the  possibility  to  sac- 
rifice their  highest  material  possessions,  their  physical  life, 
for  ideals,  and  thus  to  realize  the  highest  moral  unselfish- 
ness. It  is  proposed  to  obviate  the  great  quarrels  between 
nations  and  states  by  courts  of  arbitration — that  is,  by  ar- 
rangements. A  one-sided,  restricted,  formal  law  is  to  be 
established  in  the  place  of  the  decisions  of  history.  The 
weak  nation  is  to  have  the  same  right  to  live  as  the  power- 
ful and  vigorous  nation.  The  whole  idea  represents  a  pre- 
sumptuous encroachment  on  the  natural  laws  of  develop- 
ment, which  can  only  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
for  humanity  generally. 

It  is  natural,  although  deplorable,  that  the  peace 
propaganda  should  be  favored  by  well-meaning  per- 
sons more  prone  to  sentiment  than  to  sense.  None  the 
less  such  persons  must  be  discouraged : 

Every  means  must  therefore  be  employed  to  oppose  these 
visionary  schemes.  They  must  be  publicly  denounced  as 
what  they  really  are — as  ?.n  unhealthy  and  feeble  Utopia,  or 
a  cloak  for  political  machinations.  Our  people  must  learn  to 
see  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  never  can  or  may  be  the 
goal  of  a  policy. 

Germany,    says    the    general,    must    either    dominate 


the  world  or  be  destroyed.  It  is  impossible  to  stand 
still.    There  must  be  movement  forward  or  backward : 

We  have  fought  in  the  last  great  wars  for  our  national 
union  and  our  position  among  the  powers  of  Europe;  we 
now  must  decide  whether  we  wish  to  develop  into  and 
maintain  a  World  Empire,  and  procure  for  German  spirit 
and  German  ideas  that  fit  recognition  which  has  been  hither- 
to withheld  from  them. 

Have  we  the  energy  to  aspire  to  that  great  goal  ?  Are 
we  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  such  an  effort  will 
doubtless  cost  us?  or  are  we  willing  to  recoil  before  the  hos- 
tile forces,  and  sink  step  by  step  lower  in  our  economic, 
political,  and  national  importance?  That  is  what  is  involved 
in  our  decision. 

If  Germany  is  to  move  forward  it  must  be  over  the 
body  of  France.  The  destruction  of  France  is  the  first 
and  foremost  condition  of  progress: 

In  the  first  place  our  political  position  would  be  con- 
siderably consolidated  if  we  could  finally  get  rid  of  the  stand- 
ing danger  that  France  will  attack  us  on  a  favorable  occa- 
sion, so  soon  as  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  complications 
elsewhere.  In  one  way  or  another  we  must  square  our  ac- 
count with  France  if  we  wish  for  a  free  hand  in  our  inter- 
national policy.  This  is  the  first  and  foremost  condition  of 
a  sound  German  policy,  and  since  the  hostility  of  France 
once  for  all  can  not  be  removed  by  peaceful  overtures,  the 
matter  must  be  settled  by  force  of  arms.  France  must  be 
so  completely  crushed  that  she  can  never  again  come  across 
our  path. 

The  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  faced 
by  General  von  Bernhardi  with  the  courage  that  dis- 
tinguishes all  his  utterances : 

A  further  question,  suggested  by  the  present  political  posi- 
tion, is  whether  all  the  political  treaties  which  were  con- 
cluded at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  under  quite  other 
conditions — in  fact,  under  a  different  conception  of  what 
constitutes  a  state — can,  or  ought  to  be,  permanently  ob- 
served. When  Belgium  was  proclaimed  neutral,  no  one  con- 
templated that  she  would  lay  claim  to  a  large  and  valuable 
region  of  Africa.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  territory  is  not  ipso  facto  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality, for  a  state  from  which — theoretically  at  least — all 
danger  of  war  has  been  removed,  has  no  right  to  enter  into 
political   competition   with   the   other  states. 

The  author  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  would  give  France  her  desired  op- 
portunity, since  France  would  certainly  not  strike  with- 
out efficient  allies: 

It  is  certain  that  France  will  not  only  try  to  develop  her 
own  military  power  with  the  utmost  energy,  but  that  she 
will  defend  herself  desperately  if  attacked  by  Germany ; 
on  the  other  hand,  she  will  probably  not  act  on  the  offen- 
sive against  Germany  unless  she  has  increased  her  own 
efficiency  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  believes  that  she  has 
secured  the  military  supremacy  by  the  help  of  active  allies. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  to  play  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. But  if  France  thinks  she  has  all  the  trumps  in  her 
hands,  she  will  not  shrink  from  an  offensive  war,  and  will 
stake  everything  in  order  to  strike  us  a  mortal  blow.  We 
must  expect  the  most  bitter  hostility  from  this  antagonist. 
Should  the  Triple  Alliance  break  up,  as  seems  probable  now — 
this  hour  will  soon  have  struck. 

The  possible  interference  of  England  is  discounted 
by  the  comfortable  assurance  of  troubles  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  the  colonies.  None  the  less  the  British 
navy  is  certain  to  be  energetic: 

We  must  therefore  make  up  our  minds  that  the  attack  by 
sea  will  be  made  with  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  vigor, 
with  the  firm  resolve  to  destroy  completely  our  fleet  and 
our  great  commercial  centres.  It  is  also  not  only  possible, 
but  probable,  that  England  will  throw  troops  on  the  Conti- 
nent, in  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  her  allies,  who 
might  demand  this  guarantee  of  the  sincerity  of  English 
policy,  and  also  to  support  the  naval  attack  on  the  coast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  land  war  will  display  the  same  kind 
of  desperate  energy  only  so  far  as  it  pursues  the  object  of 
conquering  and  destroying  our  naval  bases.  The  English  would 
be  the  less  disposed  to  do  more  than  this  because  the  Ger- 
man auxiliaries,  who  have  so  often  fought  England's  battles, 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  The  greatest  exertions  of  the 
nation  will  be  limited  to  the  naval  war.  The  land  war  will 
be  waged  with  a  definitely  restricted  object,  on  which  its 
character  will  depend.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
English  army  is  capable  of  effectively  acting  on  the  offensive 
against  Continental  European  troops. 

The  author  assumes  that  Germany's  enemies  would 
have  no  respect  for  treaties  of  neutrality.  Neutrality, 
he  says,  is  only  a  paper  bulwark,  in  other  words  a 
"scrap  of  paper": 

In  the  first  place,  the  geographical  configuration  and  posi- 
tion of  our  country  are  very  unfavorable.  Our  open  eastern 
frontier  offers  no  opportunity  for  continued  defense,  and 
Berlin,  the  centre  of  the  government  and  administration,  lies 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  it.  Our  western  frontier,  in  itself 
strong,  can  be  easily  turned  on  the  north  through  Belgium 
and  Holland.  No  natural  obstacle,  no  strong  fortress,  is 
there  to  oppose  a  hostile  invasion,  and  neutrality  is  only  a 
paper  bulwark.  So  in  the  south,  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine 
can  easily  be  turned  through  Switzerland.  There,  of  course, 
the  character  of  the  country  offers  considerable  difficulties, 
and  if  the  Swiss  defend  themselves  resolutely,  it  might  not 
be  easy  to  break  down  their  resistance.  Their  army  is  no 
despicable  factor  of  strength,  and  if  they  were  attacked  in 
their  mountains  they  would  fight  as  they  did  at  Sempach  and 
Murten. 

The  author  foresees  a  combination  of  France,  Russia, 
and  England,  while  Austria  and  Italy  can  not  be  re- 
lied on  to  support  a  policy  "directed  toward  an  in- 
crease of  power" : 

If  we  look  at  our  general  political  position,  we  can  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  stand  isolated,  and  can  not  expect 
support  from  any  one  in  carrying  out  our  positive  political 
plans,  England,  France,  and  Russia  have  a  common  interest 
in  breaking  down  our  power.  This  interest  will  sooner  or 
later  be  asserted  by  arms.  It  is  not  therefore  the  interest  of 
any  nation  to  increase  Germany's  power.  If  we  wish  to 
attain  an  extension  of  our  power,  as  is  natural  in  our  posi- 
tion, we  must  win  it  by  the  sword  against  vastly  superior 
foes.  Our  alliances  are  defensive,  not  merely  in  form,  but 
essentially  so.  I  have  already  shown  that  this  is  a  cause  of 
their  weakness.  Neither  Austria  nor  Italy  are  in  any  way 
bound  to  support  by  armed  force  a  German  policy  directed 
towards    an    increase    of   power.     We   are   not   even    sure    of 


their  diplomatic  help,  as  the  conduct  of  Italy  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Algeciras  sufficiently  demonstrated.  It  even  seems 
questionable  at  the  present  moment  whether  we  can  always 
reckon  on  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  a  defensive  war. 

The  war  when  it  comes,  says  the  author,  will  be  one 
of  desperation,  since  the  rivals  will  be  fighting  against 
annihilation: 

If.  notwithstanding,  circumstances  make  the  war  inevitable, 
then  the  intention  of  our  enemies  to  crush  us  to  the  ground, 
and  our  own  resolve  to  maintain  our  position  victoriously, 
will  make  it  a  war  of  desperation.  A  war  fought  and  lost 
under  such  circumstances  would  destroy  our  laboriously 
gained  political  importance,  would  jeopardize  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  our  nation,  would  throw  us  back  for  centuries,  would 
shake  the  influence  of  German  thought  in  the  civilized  world, 
and  thus  check  the  general  progress  of  mankind  in  its  healthy 
development,  for  which  a  flourishing  Germany  is  the  essential 
condition.  Our  next  war  will  be  fought  for  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  This  will  invest  it 
with  importance  in  the  world's  history.  "World  power  or 
downfall !"  will  be  our  rallying  cry* 

So  far  as  the  attack  upon  trade  is  concerned,  the 
balance  of  advantage  must  rest  with  England  because 
of  the  strength  of  her  navy: 

The  war  against  the  English  commerce  must  none  the  less 
be  boldly  and  energetically  prosecuted,  and  should  start  un- 
expectedly. The  prizes  which  fall  into  our  hands  must  be 
remorselessly  destroyed,  since  it  will  usually  be  impossible, 
owing  to  the  great  English  superiority  and  the  few  bases  we 
have  abroad,  to  bring  them  back  in  safety  without  exposing 
our  vessels  to  great  risks.  The  sharpest  measures  must  be 
taken  against  neutral  ships  laden  with  contraband.  Neverthe- 
less, no  very  valuable  results  can  be  expected  from  a  war 
against  England's  trade.  On  the  contrary,  England,  with  the 
numerous  cruisers  and  auxiliary  cruisers  at  her  disposal,  would 
be  able  to  cripple  our  oversea  commerce.  We  must  be  ready 
for  a  sudden  attack,  even  in  peace-time.  It  is  not  England's 
custom  to  let  ideal  considerations  fetter  her  action  if  her 
interests  are  at  stake. 

Germany,  says  the  author,  must  direct  the  whole  of 
her  efforts  toward  the  advance  of  her  position,  and 
this  advance  can  be  secured  by  war  and  nothing  else: 

Since  the  crucial  point  is  to  safeguard  our  much-threat- 
ened position  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  must  first 
of  a!!  face  the  serious  problem  of  the  land  war — by  what 
means  we  can  hope  to  overcome  the  great  numerical  su- 
periority of  our  enemies.  Such  superiority  will  certainly 
exist  if  Italy  ceases  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  whether  nominally  belonging  to  it,  or  politically 
going  over  to  Irredentism.  The  preparations  for  the  naval 
war   are    of   secondary   importance. 

The  first  essential  requirement,  in  case  of  a  war  by  land, 
is  to  make  the  total  fighting  strength  of  the  nation  available 
for  war,  to  educate  the  entire  youth  of  the  country  in  the 
use  of  arms,   and  to  make  universal   service   an  existing  fact. 

The  arbitration  agitation  arouses  the  author's  wrath 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  reverts  to  it  many  times : 

The  government  will  never  be  able  to  count  upon  a  well- 
armed  and  self-sacrificing  people  in  the  hour  of  danger  01 
necessity,  if  it  calmly  looks  on  while  the  warlike  spirit  is 
being  systematically  undermined  by  the  press  and  a  feeble 
peace  policy  preached,  still  less  if  it  allows  its  own  organs  to 
join  in  with  the  same  note,  and  continually  to  emphasize  the 
maintenance  of  peace  as  the  object  of  all  policy.  It  must 
rather  do  everything  to  foster  a  military  spirit,  and  to  make 
the  nation  comprehend  the  duties  and  aims  of  an  imperial 
policy. 

The  coming  war  must  be  so  arranged,  says  the  au- 
thor, that  Germany  can  meet  her  enemies  singly.  It 
would  be  to  her  advantage  so  to  arrange  that  the  attack 
shall  seem  to  be  brought  by  France : 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  situation  can  only  be  avoided 
by  a  policy  which  makes  it  feasible  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow  the  one  antagonist  before  the 
other  can  actively  interfere.  On  this  initiative  our  safety 
now  depends,  just  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
We  must  look  this  truth  boldly  in  the  face.  Of  course,  it  can 
be  urged  that  an  attack  is  just  what  would  produce  an  un- 
favorable position  for  us.  since  it  creates  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  would  be  brought  into 
activity.  If  we  attacked  France  or  Russia,  the  ally  would  be 
compelled  to  bring  help,  and  we  should  be  in  a  far  worse 
position  than  if  we  had  only  one  enemy  to  fight.  Let  it  then 
be  the  task  of  our  diplomacy  so  to  shuffle  the  cards  that  we 
may  be  attacked  by  France,  for  then  there  would  be  reason- 
able prospect  that  Russia  for  a  time  would  remain  neutral. 

This  view  undoubtedly  deserves  attention,  but  we  must  not 
hope  to  bring  about  this  attack  by  waiting  passively.  Nei- 
ther France  nor  Russia  nor  England  need  to  attack  in  order 
to  further  their  interest.  So  long  as  we  shrink  from  attack 
they  can  force  us  to  submit  to  their  will  by  diplomacy,  as 
the  upshot  of  the  Morocco  negotiations  shows. 

If  we  wish  to  bring  about  an  attack  by  our  opponents,   we 

must  initiate  an  active  policy  which,  without  attacking  France, 

will  so  prejudice  her  interests  or  those  of  England  that  both 

!  these    states    would    feel    themselves    compelled    to    attack    us. 

I  Opportunities   for   such   procedure   are   offered   both   in  Africa 

i  and  in  Europe,  and  any  one  who  has  attentively  studied  promi- 

|  nent    political    utterances    can    easily    satisfy    himself    on    this 

point. 

Whether  General  von  Bernhardi  has  rendered  a 
service  to  his  own  country  by  this  remarkable  book  is 
not  for  the  critic  to  say.  But  at  least  he  has  produced 
a  work  that  is  candid  and  prescient,  direct  and  un- 
evasive. 

Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  Fried- 
rich  von  Bernhardi.     Xew  York:   Longmans,  Green  & 

Co. ;  75  cents  net. 

^>^ 

The  United  States  mines  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the 
world's  output  of  coal  and  produced  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  petroleum  in  1913.  Of  the  more  essential  metals, 
forty  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  of  iron  ore  is 
raised  from  American  mines,  and  the  smelters  of  the 
United  States  furnish  the  world  with  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  its  copper  and  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  its   lead 

and  zinc. 

^»^ 

Cloves  constitute  the  chief  economic  asset  of  Zan/ 
I  bar. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Gambler's  Advocate. 
Ronald  MacDonald's  latest  novel,  although 
rather  melodramatic  in  plot,  gives  a  generally 
refined  and  agreeable  effect  on  account  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  figure  in  it.  We  rather 
suspect  the  author,  indeed,  of  being  a  little 
too  much  gone  on  these  people  created  by  his 
imagination,  in  consequence  of  which  little 
weakness  the  writer  is  unable  to  maintain  the 
artistically  detached  attitude  of  the  god  in 
the  machine.  Eut  the  book  makes  pleasant 
reading,  more  parlicularly  as  the  rather  ex- 
citing series  of  events  involved  in  the  un- 
winding of  the  plot  are  told  in  interesting 
and  realistic  style,  and  are  made  to  appear, 
and   indeed   are,   perfectly   plausible. 

Some  suggestions  of  London  life  are 
blended  with  pleasant  pictures  of  luxurious 
summering  in  an  Englishman's  French  coun- 
try seat  in  Rogne  Erune,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  book  is  the  author's 
effort  to  portray  a  pure-minded  liaison  be- 
tween an  equally  high-minded  man  and 
woman.  But,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
characters  are  high-minded,  and  even  what 
would  pass  in  melodrama  for  the  villain  of 
the  play  is  an  English  officer  of  distinguished 
services  who  has  gone  mad  from  an  excess 
of  religious   emotion. 

Mr.  MacDonald's  style  is  polished  sim- 
plicity, and  this,  in  union  with  agreeable  and 
interesting  characterization  and  an  abundance 
and  ingenuity  of  plot,  makes  ''Gambier's  Ad- 
vocate"  a  decidedly  readable  novel. 

Gambier's  Advocate.  By  Ronald  MacDonald. 
New    York:   John   Lane  Company;   $1.30   net. 


Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture. 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  this 
sumptuous  work  describes  it  as  a  "convenient 
small  edition  of  the  'Monuments  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture,'  just  published  in  folio 
form."  The  text,  we  are  told,  is  divided  into 
ten  groups  arranged  from  an  historical  point 
of  view  and  in  regard  to  subject.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  preceded  by  a  new  collective 
sketch  which  aims  at  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  various  examples  from  a  broad  and 
generalized  standpoint.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  work  preserves  its  character  as  a  collec- 
tion of  monuments,  and  not  as  a  complete 
history  of  the  subject,  although  all  the  prin- 
cipal periods  are  presented  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  survey  of  the  whole  development  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture.  The  preface  to 
the  third  and  present  edition  explains  that 
the  aim  of  the  book  in  its  enlarged  form  re- 
mains the  same  as  before,  to  give  a  general 
understanding  of  the  antique  in  its  historic 
development  and  aesthetic  importance.  The 
original  text  of  Furtwangler  has  been  care- 
fully and  reverently  revised. 

The  whole  art  world  is  therefore  familiar 
with  a  work  that  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  interpretation.  It  need 
only  now  be  said  that  the  present  edition  is 
worthy  of  its  subject,  printed  in  large  type 
upon  fine  paper,  and  with  its  sixty  plates  and 
seventy-three  smaller  illustrations  faultlessly 
displayed.  Its  ten  divisions  are  entitled  "An- 
cient Art,"  "Statues  of  Gods  in  the  Fifth- 
Century."  "Other  Sculptures  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury," "Fourth  Century  Sculpture,"  "Greek 
Statues  of  Athletes,"  "Tombs,"  "Groups," 
"Hellenistic  Art,"  "Historical  Art  of  the  Ro- 
mans" and  "Greek  and  Roman  Portraits." 

Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  By  A.  Furt- 
wangler and  II.  L.  Urlichs.  Translated  by  Horace 
Taylor.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 


Madeleine  at  Her  Mirror. 
Marcelle  Tinayre  describes  her  story  as  a 
woman's  diary  and  this  is  precisely  what  it  is, 
but  those  who  expect  to  find  something 
"typically"  French  will  be  disappointed.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  widow 
with  two  children,  who  informs  us  that  she 
never  loved  her  husband,  but  was  his  devoted 
friend.  Of  her  two  children  she  says:  "You 
should  hear  Annette  and  Jean  refusing  to 
cede  the  Congo  to  Germany;  you  should  listen 
to  their  defiant  words,  which  are  far  from 
being  diplomatically  prudent  and  are  uttered 
with  an  air  which  the  young  folk  of  this 
rhood  have  borrowed  from  Gavroche." 
Madeleine  shows  us  her  exquisite  life  with 
her  children,  her  little  visits  to  the  country, 
the  hundred  and  one  incidents  that  make  up 
tin.-  Parisian  home  of  the  best  kind.  And 
then  we  are  told  of  the  temptation,  for  with- 
oul  this  "how  could  I  call  myself  virtuous, 
and  bow  could  I  make  excuses  for  my  weaker 
sisters  ?"  It  is  all  told  with  an  exquisite 
■ml  ness  and  therefore  to  be  recommended 
to  til-. so  who  arc  sick  of  hateful  problems 
and  all  the  deliriums  of  a  modern  life  that 
c.i  11-.  itself  progressive  without  a  realization 
that    it   is  merely   vicious. 

M  DBLE1HE  vr  Mih  MlRROB.  By  Marcelle 
Tim./re.  Translated  by  Winifred  Stephens.  New 
York:  John    Lane   '  ompanj , 


The  Runaway. 
'  his  is  a  story  for  big  boys,  and  one  of  the 
of    its    kind.       It    revolves    around    the 
rious  loss  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  there- 
re   it   has   something   of   the    detective   ele- 


ment. But  all  sorts  of  adventures  are  in- 
cluded, adventures  in  automobiles  and  canoes 
and  forest  fires.  Mr.  Allen  French  is  already 
well  known  as  an  author,  and  here  he  is  at 
his    best. 

The  Runaway.      By  Allen   French.     New   York: 
The    Century   Company;    $1.25   net. 


Witchcraft. 
This  fine  volume,  entitled  "Narratives  of 
the  Witchcraft  Cases,  1648-1706."  edited  by 
George  Lincoln  Burr,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  ap- 
pears in  the  Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History,  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  It  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the 
original  documents  in  a  large  number  of 
witchcraft  cases,  and  includes  the  writings  of 
Increase  Mather,  Cotton  Mather,  Deodat  Law- 
son's  "Brief  and  True  Narrative,"  the  letter 
of  Thomas  Brattle,  and  the  letters  of  Gov- 
ernor Phipp's  portions  of  Robert  Calef's 
"More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World"  and 
John  Hale's  "A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  Witchcraft."  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  a  report  of  the  actual  proceedings  in 
various  witchcraft  prosecutions,  the  whole 
constituting  a  narrative  that  is  complete,  of 
extraordinary  interest,  and  of  marked  his- 
torical value. 

The  editor  in  his  preface  points  out  two 
facts  that  may  usefully  be  remembered.  The 
persecution  of  witchcraft,  he  tells  us,  is  pe- 
culiar to  Christian  thought  and  to  modern 
centuries.  It  was  an  iniquity  in  which  only 
Christians  specialized.  And  the  American 
persecutions  belonged  to  a  movement  almost 
as  wide  as  Christendom,  a  movement  that 
marked  its  path  everywhere  with  desolation, 
torture,  and  murder.  It  was  a  work  into 
which  Christian  theology  threw  itself  with  an 
extraordinary  and  enthusiastic  zest. 

But  the  inquiry  has  an  importance  other 
than  historical.  It  can  not  fail  to  attract 
the  pathologist  and  the  psychologist.  For 
what  was  witchcraft  and  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  phenomena  so  well  attested  as  to 
be  undeniable.  To  cover  them  by  the  general 
term  of  hysteria  is  unsatisfactory  without 
some  inclusive  definition  of  hysteria  itself, 
which  we  are  still  far  from  attaining.  Were 
these  phenomena  in  any  way  akin  to  modern 
mediumship  or  to  the  more  obscure  marvels 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  subconscious 
self,  a  term  that  is  still  little  more  than  a 
term,  and  with  no  very  precise  meaning  be- 
hind it.  But  such  questions  must  be  left  to 
those  competent  to  determine  them,  if  indeed 
there  are  such.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have 
here  a  volume  that  will  repay  attention,  and 
from  many  different  points   of  view. 

Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases,  164S- 
1706.  Edited  by  George  Lincoln  Burr,  LL.  D.T 
Litt.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$3    net. 

Christianity. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  lectures  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon  before 
the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Bacon  asks 
whether  the  Christianity  of  the  future  is  to 
be  of  the  so-called  ''liberal"  type  in  which  so- 
cial ethics  predominates,  or  a  Christianity 
which  promises  a  new  and  mystical  relation 
of  the  individual  with  God,  whether  the 
means  offered  be  regarded  as  symbol  or  fact. 
Dr.  Bacon's  argument  is,  of  course,  based  on 
ripe  scholarship  and  expressed  with  force  and 
suavity,  although  it  will  hardly  stem  the  pres- 
ent tendency  to  deny  to  Christianity  any  his- 
torical validity  while  exalting  the  mystical 
and  transcendental  elements  that  it  repre- 
sents. A  religious  system  that  is  anchored  to 
a  past  event  can  hardly  expect  that  its 
strength  shall  increase  with  an  ever-lengthen- 
ing cable. 

Christianity:  Old  and  New.  By  Benjamin 
Wisner  Bacon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut: Yale  University  Press;  $1  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  putting  the  thrilling  history  of  Kansas 
into  the  form  of  novels  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill 
McCarter  is  doing  for  her  state  a  service  no 
other  novelist  has  done  so  thoroughly  for  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Her  latest  book, 
"Winning  the  Wilderness,"  which  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  have  just  published,  portrays  not 
only  the  winning  of  virgin  prairie  lands  to 
cultivation  by  Asher  Aydelot  and  his  wife, 
just  after  the  man  had  laid  down  the  arms 
he  had  borne  in  the  Civil  War,  but  it  carries 
the  story  to  those  later  days  when  their  child, 
a  native  son  of  Kansas,  carried  the  prairie 
ideals  of  endurance,  bravery,  and  honor  into 
the  Spanish  war  and  the  Boxer  rebellion. 

English  interest  in  war  literature  other 
than  the  daily  dispatches  is  evidenced  in  the 
order  recently  placed  by  an  English  publisher 
with  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  large 
editions  of  "Human  Bullets,"  Tadayoshi,  Saku- 
rai's  story  of  Port  Arthur ;  and  "Peter 
Moore's  Journey  to  Southwest  Africa,"  a  nar- 
rative of  the  German  campaign,  by  Gustav 
Frenssen. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  doubtless  spent 
more  time  than  any  other  man  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  Custer  massacre,  and 


is  perhaps  qualified  beyond  all  others  to  tell, 
as  he  does  in  "Britton  of  the  Seventh,"  the 
tale  of  Custer's  last  fight.  The  book  will  be 
published  immediately  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  -  Company  has  just 
published  the  following  books:  "The  Clarion," 
a  novel  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams ;  "The 
Print-Collectors'  Booklets,"  six  small  vol- 
umes with  illustrations  and  critical  analyses  of 
the  work  of  Millet,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Jacque, 
Lalanne,  and  "the  men  of  1S30";  "The  Joy- 
ful Heart,"  essays  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffier, 
author  of  "The  Musical  Amateur"  ;  lives  of 
Balzac  and  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  by  the 
French  critic,  Emile  Faguet ;  and  a  new  edi- 
tion at  popular  price  of  William  Roscoe 
Thayer's    "The    Life    and    Times    of   Cavour." 

The  Century  Company  has  issued  "The 
Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,"  written  by  his 
son,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  The  biography  deals 
— and  most  intimately — with  the  man  Tolstoy 
rather  than  with  the  author. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.  will  publish  about  the  1st 
of  December  a  most  unusual  guide  to  the  ele- 
gant art  of  dining,  entitled  "Bohemian  San 
Francisco,  Its  Restaurants,  and  Their  Most 
Famous  Recipes,"  by  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ed- 
words.  The  author  has  spent  many  years  in 
gathering  the  information,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  San  Francisco's  restaurant  life 
in  this  book  will  learn  where  to  get  the  best 
there  is,  served  in  the  best  way.  The  narra- 
tive unfolds  a  graphic  picture  of  the  gusta- 
tory delights  of  this  romantic  cosmopolitan 
city  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  history. 

Archibald  Henderson's  "The  Changing 
Drama"  is  announced  for  publication  today, 
October  24,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The  book, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  pioneer  of  its  kind  in 
English,  is  a  brief  survey,  not  of  any  particu- 
lar school  or  group  of  dramatists,  but  of  the 
whole  current  of  the  drama  in  the  last  half- 
century  ;  and  the  author  attempts  to  point  out 
and  explain  the  significant  changes  and  move- 
ments  in   that   broad   stream.  , 

Edna  Ferber  has  a  gift  for  odd  and  in- 
teresting titles — "Buttered  Side  Down"  and 
"Roast  Beef,  Medium,"  for  instance — both 
cryptic  till  you  have  read  the  stories,  when 
they  appear  inevitable,  each  an  epitome  of  the 
book.  The  title  of  "Personality  Plus,"  her 
last  novel,  just  published,  will  puzzle  some 
people  till  it  dawns  on  them  that  "personality 
plus"  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  troubles  and 
successes  of  Jock  McChesney.  "You're  too 
darned  charming,"  says  his  chief.  "We  say  of 
a  man  like  that  that  he  is  personality  plus. 
Personality  is  like  electricity,  McChesney. 
It's  got  to  be  tamed  to  be  useful."  The  Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes  Company  is  the  publisher. 

Parker  Fillmore,  author  of  "The  Rosie 
World,"  just  issued  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
was  in  the  banking  business  before  he  en- 
tered, for  better  or  worse,  the  contrasting 
business  of  authorship. 

"The  Pan-Angles :  A  Consideration  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Seven  English-Speaking 
Nations,"  by  Sinclair  Kennedy,  is  a  book  an- 
nounced for  early  publication  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  In  it  the  author  indicates  some 
of  the  common  heritages  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  advocates  the  ideals  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  who 
both,  without  losing  sight  of  their  own  local 
nationalisms,  had  visions  of  a  united  English- 
speaking  race. 

"Innocent,"  Marie  Corelli's  much-heralded 
new  novel,  in  which  she  returns  to  her  ro- 
mantic vein,  was  at  first  announced  as  put  off 
indefinitely,  because  the  English  publishers 
could  not  bring  it  out  this  year,  but  it  will 
now  be  brought  out  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England.     At  first  the  American  publisher. 


Two  Stirring  Books 

Germany  and  the  Next  War 

By  General  Friedrich  von  Bernhardt 

75  cents  net 

Germany  and  England 

By  Prof.  Cramb,  of  England 
$1  net 

Of  "Germany  and  England,"  Field  Marshal 
Earl  Roberts  writes:  "I  hope  that  every  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  present  crisis  will 
read  this  book." 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  expected  not 
to  be  able  to  bring  out  "Innocent,"  and  also 
the  most  important  of  their  art  books,  "The 
Admirable  Crichton,"  Barrie's  play,  the  plates 
of  the  illustrations  for  which  were  being  spe- 
cially made  in  England.  But  the  plates  have 
now  been  received,  and  "The  Admirable 
Crichton"  returns  to  their  fall  list. 

"Whitaker's  Dukedom,"  the  first  novel  in 
the  Bobbs-Merrill  Popular  Fiction  Series,  is 
the  work  of  Edgar  Jepson,  the  well-known 
author  of  "Pollyooly,"  "The  Terrible  Twins," 
and  "The  Intervening  Lady,"  books  all  of 
which  experienced  considerable  vogues  at  the 
time  of  their  publication.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company  announces  that  it  has  inaugurated 
an  entirely  new  publishing  programme  which 
enables  it  to  produce  new,  full-length  novels 
by  prominent  writers  in  cloth  binding  to  sell 
at  50  cents.  Claim  is  made  that  they  will  be 
in  every  way  equal  to  the  higher-priced  novels. 

Two  new  novels  just  published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company  are  "But  She  Meant  Well" 
and  "The  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Hills."  The 
first  is  by  William  Caine,  author  of  "The  Ir- 
resistible Intruder."  Hannah,  who  "means 
well,"  causes  fires  and  fights,  is  lost,  poisoned, 
and  turns  a  two  weeks'  visit  into  a  six  weeks' 
siege  by  whooping  cough  in  her  anxiety  to  be 
a  "little  help."  However,  she  promotes  a 
happy  marriage.  "The  Valley  of  a  Thousand 
Hills"  is  by  F.  E.  Mills  Young,  who  is  known 
for  her  stories  of  South  Africa,  "The  Purple 
Mists"  and  "Myles  Calthorpe."  A  young  man 
arrives  from  England  to  manage  an  estate  in 
Africa,   and   replaces   also  Alieta's   lover. 


War  is  the  best  argument  for  peace.  Pic- 
torially  it  is  convincingly  set  forth  in  the 
handsome  folio  just  put  out  by  the  Life  Pub- 
lishing Company  under  the  title,  "War  as 
Viewed  by  Life.''  There  are  thirty-two  pages 
in  colors  and  black  and  white.  Among  the 
artists  whose  work  is  displayed  are  Messrs. 
A.  D.  Blashfield,  Balfour  Ker,  A.  Young,  Wat- 
son Barratt,  Angus  Macdonall,  W.  H.  Walker, 
Broughton,  Conacher,  Orson  Lowell,  Harry 
Grant  Dart,  C.  R.  Macauley,  the  late  F.  G. 
Atwood,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  small 
amount  of  letterpress  of  high  literary  quality. 


PERCH  t°hfe  DEVIL 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


"In  the  character  of  Ida  Compton,  with  her  strength 
of  purpose  and  her  vivid  philosophy,  which  is  as  striking 
in  its  directness  and  truth  as  in  its  humor,  she  has  created 
a  heroine  of  uncommon  appeal."  — Kansas  City  Star 

"Probably  the  strongest,  most  living,  most  dramatic 
novel  Mrs.  Atherton  has  ever  written;  ....  Her 
art  is  consummate,  her  theme  significant,  her  setting  big 
and  brilliant."  — New  York  Evening  Mail 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Love  Insurance. 
Those  who  read  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate" 
will  need  no  special  incitement  to  read  this 
new  story  by  the  same  author.  Certainly  Mr. 
Biggers  has  an  enviable  capacity  for  the  con- 
ception of  new  ideas.  Here  he  tells  us  of  a 
European  aristocrat  intent  upon  an  American 
fortune  and  who  has  the  sagacity  to  under- 
write his  success  with  Lloyd's,  who,  as  we 
all  know,  will  accept  any  risk  from  twins  to 
bombardment.  If  the  marriage  fails  to 
eventuate  before  a  certain  date  through  no 
fault  of  the  swain  the  policy  will  become  pay- 
able. But  as  Lloyd's  must  protect  their  in- 
terests in  the  matter  they  dispatch  one  of 
their  clerks  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  see  fair  play.  And  then 
things  happen.  They  are  bound  to  happen 
when  a  duet  becomes  a  trio.  Mr.  Biggers 
has  written  a  very  successful  farce.  He  has 
"come  back." 

Love    Insurance.      By    Earl    Derr    Biggers.      In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Essays. 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach  is  already  known 
as  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  North 
American  Review,  and  he  now  gives  us  two 
volumes  of  essays  in  which  these  contribu- 
tions are  included,  as  well  as  various  other 
writings  that  have  not  before  seen  the  light. 
The  two  volumes  contain  fourteen  of  these 
essays,  two  of  them  devoted  to  biblical  topics, 
two  or  three  to  politics,  and  the  remainder  to 
literary  and  general  subjects.  Perhaps  the 
most  impressive  is  "The  Bible  and  Modern 
Life,"  and  this,  not  because  the  author  has 
any  new  idea  to  express,  for  he  has  not,  but 
because  of  a  certain  enthusiastic  and  con- 
tagious appreciation  of  the  literary  values  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Indeed  nowhere  do  we 
find  any  particular  novelty  or  originality  of 
thought,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
compensation  of  a  fine  lucidity  of  expression 
and  of  a  very  obvious  sincerity.  Mr.  Auer- 
bach never  says  anything  that  makes  us 
angry.  He  rarely  says  anything-  at  all  with 
which  the  average  man  will  disagree,  but 
whether  this  is  a  defect  or  a  virtue  the  reader 
must  judge   for   himself. 

Essays  and  Miscellanies.  By  Joseph  S.  Auer- 
bach. In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;  $3  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Bailey  Twins,"  by  Anna  C  Chamber- 
lain (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1 
net),  is  a  story  about  little  girls  and  for  little 
girls.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  at  a  time 
when  the  gift  season   is  drawing  near. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  published 
"  'Dame  Curtsey's'  Book  of  Games  for  Chil- 
dren," edited  by  Ellye  Howell  Glover  (50 
cents  net).  The  book  should  be  invaluable 
to  those  responsible  for  children's  parties.  It 
contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  games, 
for  indoors  and  outdoors  and  all  occasions, 
and  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to 
the  fine  little  series  of  Fellowship  Books  now 
in  course  of  issue  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  writers  include  such  names  as  Clifford 
Bax,  Gilbert  Caiman,  Grace  Rhys,  A.  T.  Quil- 
ler-Couch,  Alice  Meynell,  and  Evelyn  Under- 
bill. Among  later  additions  is  "Solitude,"  by 
Norman  Gale,  a  little  book  well  worth  read- 
ing and  keeping.  The  Fellowship  Books  are 
described  as  "a  new  contribution  by  various 
writers    toward    the    expresion    of    the    human 


WINNING 

THE 

WILDERNESS 

By 

MARGARET  HILL  McCARTER 

One  of  Mrs.  McCarter's  typ- 
ical successes — a  real  Amer- 
ican story  that  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  country  and  its 
pioneers.  Wholesome  and 
tremendously  interesting. 

AT  ANY  BOOKSTORE 

A-  C.   McCLURG   &   CO.,   Publisher. 


ideal    and    artistic    faith    of    our    own    day." 
The  price  is  75  cents  net  each. 

"The  Young  Sharpshooter  at  Antietam,"  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $1.35  net),  deals  with  Lee's  invasion 
of  Maryland  in  1862,  continuing  the  previous 
narration  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  Noel, 
the  young  sharpshooter.  The  taking  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  by  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  are 
prominent  episodes,  and  the  story  ends  with 
the   Confederate   retreat  across  the   Potomac. 


navian  sagas. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  College  Course  and  the  Preparation  for 
Life.  By  Albert  Parker  Fitch.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company;  $1.25   net. 

Eight  talks  on    familiar  undergraduate  problems. 

Stories  from  Northern  Myths.  By  Emilie 
Kip  Baker.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  rendering  of  some  of  the  Scandi 

Nothing  But  the  Truth.  By  Frederic  S 
Isham.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
50    cents    net. 

A  novel. 

America    and    Other    Poems.      By    W.    J.    Daw- 
son.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Open  Water.     By  Arthur  Stringer.     New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Blind    Spot.       By    Justus    Miles    Forman. 
New    York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Christopher   Quarles.      By    Percy  James    Breb- 
ner.     New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
Detective    stories. 

Harper's  Every-Day  Electricity.  By  Don 
Cameron  Shafer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers : 
$1    net. 

Describes  how  to  make  and  use  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  tells  in  simple  words  the  history  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
By  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft.  New  York- 
Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.25    net. 

A  discussion  in  all  its  bearings  of  the  Sherman 
law,  the  proposed  amendments  to  it,  the  effect  of 
its  decisions  upon  business  in  the  past,  and  its 
probable   influence   in  the  future. 

Successful  Selling.  By  E.  Leichter.  New 
York:    Funk   &   Wagnalls    Company;    50    cents   net. 

A  practical  treatise  which  covers  the  various  es- 
sentials of  selling  efficiency. 

Achievement.      By    E.    Temple   Thurston.      New 
iork;    D.   Appleton   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Science  and  Religion.  By  C.  J.  Keyser.  New 
Haven,    Connecticut:    Yale    University    Press. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Association. 

The  Red  Mist.      By  Randall  Parrish.     Chicago 
A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  H.  Packwood 
Adams,    M.    A.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co  ; 

$1    net. 

A  history  showing  the  revolution  as  part  of  a 
development  that  still  continues. 

Janice    Day.      By    Helen    Beecher    Long.      New 
York:    Sully  &  Kleinteich;    $i.25   net. 
A  novel. 

A  Beacon  for  the  Blind.  By  Winifred  Holt. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $2.50  net. 

The  life-story  of  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind  post- 
master-general   of    England. 

Flaubert.  By  Emile  Faguet.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company;    $2    net. 

A  biography  and  an  appreciation. 

Poems.       By     Edward    Sandford     Martin.       New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

"Wayside."  By  Edward  Allen.  Boston:  Sher- 
man,  French  &  Co.;   $1    net. 

"The  waking  dream  of  a  soul  before  an  open 
wood  fire." 

The    Holocaust.       By    Lincoln    Sonntag.      Bos- 
ton:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   75  cents  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Great   Grey    King.      By    Samuel    Valentine 
Cole.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Balzac.  By  Emile  Faguet.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $2  net. 

A   biography    and    an    appreciation. 

His  Royal  Happiness.     By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The   Flaming   Sword.      By   George  Gibbs.     New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Architecture  of  Humanism.  By  Geoffrey 
Scott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2 
net. 

A  study  in  the  history  of  taste. 

Gideon's    Band.      By    George    W.    Cable.      New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.35  net. 
A    novel. 

College  Physiography.  By  Ralph  Stockman 
Tarr.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

Published  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Law- 
rence Martin,  associate  professor  of  physiography 
and  geography  in   the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Human  Harmonies  and  the  Art  of  Making 
Them.  By  S.  F.  Shorey.  New  York:  Desmond 
FitzGerald,    Inc.;   50  cents   net. 

"This  book  is  intended  to  help  you  disentangle 
the    skein    of    life,    banish    discord    from    it,    attain 


=A  California  Romance = 

By  a  Californian 
For    Californians 

It  carries  you  away  from  the  strife  of  war  and 
holds  you  in  the  fascination  of  its  idyllic  charm 

Afterwards 

By  Emma  S.  Allen 

Delightfully  quick  in  action  with   wholesome   characters 
and  tense  situations. 

You  will  enjoy  every  word   of  it  the  more   because   it 
centers  in  your  own  sunny,  happy  California. 

With  handsome  pictorial  wrapper.     Price  $1 .25  net 
Sold  wherever  books  are  sold 
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self-mastery,     and     perceive     the     way     t 

broader,    better,    and    happier    existence." 

The  True  Story  of  "Ramona."  By  Carlyle 
Cbanning  Davis  and  William  A.  Alderson.  New 
York:    Dodge   Publishing   Company;    $2   net. 

Its  facts  and  fictions,  inspiration  and  purpose. 

The   Presentation.      By  H.   de  Vere   Stacpoole. 
New    York:  John    Lane   Company;    $1.30    net. 
A   novel. 

The  Bugaboo  Men.  By  Louise  Rand  Eadcom. 
New    York:    Sully  &   Kleinteich;    $1    net. 

For  little  children.  Quarto,  cloth,  with  colored 
illustrations. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Angels.  By  Anatole 
France.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel  presenting  graphically  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  science  and  theology. 

The  Universe  and  the  Mayonnaise.  By  T. 
Brailsford  Robertson.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

For   little   children. 

The  Horns  of    Chance.      By   Margaret    Chanler 
Aldrich.     London:   Elkin  Mathews;  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Fyodor  Dostoev- 
sky.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

A  new  and  complete  translation  of  what  is  gen- 
erally   regarded   as   Dostoevsky's   masterpiece. 

The  Commodore.  By  Maud  Howard  Peterson. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  story   for  boys. 

Abaraham   Lincoln.      By   Rose    Strunsky.      New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;   $2.25    net. 
A  biography. 

Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Overland  Trail.  By 
Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

The    story   of  a    pioneer, 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas.  By  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50    net. 

"A  spritely  love  story." 

Why  Britain  Is  at  War.  By  Sir  Edward 
Cook.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  10 
cents    net. 

The  causes  and  the  issues  set  forth  in  brief  form 


from    the    diplomatic    correspondence    and    speeches 
of  ministers. 

The  Ward  of  Tkcumseh.  By  Crittenden  Mar- 
riott. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

Adventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty.  By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1    net. 

A  story  of  a  penniless  journey. 

A  Tale  of  Red  Roses.  By  George  Randolph 
Chester.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany;   50    cents. 

A  novel. 

California  and  the  Far  West.      By   K.    E.   M. 
Dumbell.     New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.;  75  cents. 
Suggestions   for   the   westbound   traveler. 

The  Gypsy  Trail.     Compiled  by  Mary  D.  Hop- 
kins.     New    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 
An  anthology  for  campers. 

The    Little    King.      By    Witter    Bynner.      New  . 
York:    Mitchell  Kennerley;   60  cents  net. 
A    drama. 

Germany  and  England.  By  J.  A.  Cramb.  New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1   net. 

A  reply  to  Bernhardt.  Lord  Roberts  says  of 
this  book  "nowhere  else  are  the  forces  which  led 
to  the  war  so  clearly  set  forth." 

Wintering     Hay.       By     John      Trevena.       New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Seeds  of  Pike.     By  Janey  Canuck.     New  York: 
George   H.    Doran    Company;   $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Altogether    Jane.       Bv    herself.       New     York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.3S    net, 
A   sort   of   autobiographical   novel. 

The  Secrets  of  a  Great  Cathedral.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence-Tones,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
New  York:   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

A  sequel  to  the  Dean's  "Handbook  to  Gloucester 
Cathedral,"  although  it  has  no  special  reference 
to,   no   real  connection   with,  the   former  work. 

Vital  Elements  of  Preaching.  By  Arthui"  S. 
Hoyt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

An  analysis  of  the  profession  of  preaching  with 
a  view  of  determining  what  those  qualities  arc 
that  make  a  ministry  effective. 
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'  DISRAELI.' 


Louis  N.  Parker's  play,  "Disraeli,"  has  been 
for  five  years  before  the  public,  and  yet  so 
timely  is  it  during  the  present  feverish  in- 
terest felt,  by  Americans  at  least,  in  interna- 
tional diplomacy  that,  during  certain  utter- 
ances by  Disraeli  in  the  play  concerning  em- 
pire and  war,  one  may  note  that  absolute 
hush  in  the  audience  that  betrays  an  interest 
greatly  intensified  by  the  European  conflict. 
Mr.  Parker  has  written  a  very  good  play  ;  so 
effective,  so  graphic,  so  full  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigue, of  graphic  depictions  of  that  luxurious 
institution  the  British  aristocracy,  and,  above 
all,  so  strikingly  pervaded  with  the  magnetism 
and  power  of  an  unusual  and  dominating 
character  and  personality  that  it  is  easy  to 
minimize  its  faults  and  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire warmly  its  virtues.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Parker's  sacrifice  of  the  probabilities  when 
he  changed  a  solemn,  prejudiced,  self-satisfied 
prig  in  the  first  act  to  an  eager  and  open- 
minded  disciple  of  the  English  premier  in  the 
second;  when  he  made  this  reader  of  men's 
and  women's  hearts  reveal  the  deepest  secrets 
of  international  diplomacy  to  a  romantic  girl 
just  out  of  her  teens ;  and  when  he  entrusted 
the  delicate  and  difficult  matter  of  the  Suez 
Canal  negotiations  to  a  particularly  guileless, 
inexperienced,  and  unsubtle  tyro  in  the  arts 
of  diplomacy;  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  the  bet- 
ter and  more  imposing  phases  of  the  play 
that  stick  in  the  mind,  leaving  a  vivid  impres- 
sion there  of  the  early  building  of  the  English 
empire. 

Mr.  Arliss  and  Mr.  Parker  have  been  mu- 
tually fortunate  in  being  able  to  blend  their 
two  conceptions  of  the  great  Jewish  states- 
man into  one  strikingly  lifelike  portrait. 
Without  the  art,  the  subtlety,  and  the  mag- 
netism of  George  Arliss  the  portrait  might 
easily  lack  this  vivid  quality  of  HfeKkeness. 
Mr.  Arliss  has  modeled  his  appearance  on 
Disraeli's  physical  peculiarities,  giving  him 
the  long,  shrewd  face,  irregular  features,  and 
crisp,  curling  hair  made  familiar  to  us  in  Dis- 
raeli portraits.  He  has  made  Disraeli  a  semi- 
Anglicized  Oriental,  a  highly  civilized  product 
such  as  contact  with  the  innermost  of  the 
loftiest  circles  of  the  British  aristocracy  can 
produce  when  it  has  for  a  foundation  such 
a  soul  and  brain  as  possessed  Disraeli,  the 
gifted  descendant  of  a  brilliant  and  intel- 
lectual sire.  For  never  do  we  forget  for  one 
moment  that  Disraeli  is  not  one  of  them.  He 
knows  them  well — their  honesty,  their  British 
obtuseness,  their  obstinate  conservatism — all 
typified  in  the  character  of  Sir  Machael  Pro- 
bert.  Baronet,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, who  stands  like  an  unimaginative  rock 
to  oppose  the  advent  of  this  wild  project  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Disraeli  gives  egress  to  the 
waters  of  his  dream  by  dislodging  the  rock 
from  its  firm  base,  and  we  see  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  powerful  and  conservative  Eng- 
lishman stripped  of  his  policy  by  the  craft  and 
diplomacy  of  a  man  whose  imagination  had 
soared  far  and  high  enough  to  bring  back  the 
crown  of  an  empress  for  England's  queen. 

The  striking  point  in  Mr.  Arliss's  por- 
traiture, aside  from  its  suggestion  of  the 
ability  to  mould  and  magnetize  men  through 
the  exercise  of  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
is  this  differentiation.  One  sees  in  these 
people  around  Disraeli  the  type,  theatricized, 
and  as  a  consequence  over-emphasized,  of  the 
strong-willed,  able,  unimaginative  Briton  who, 
ignoring  all  side  issues  and  possibilities,  sees 
straight  ahead  and  goes  like  a  dart  to  his 
object,  as  Lord  Salisbury  did  when  he  made 
the  mistake  of  giving  up  Heligoland  to  the 
German  empire  in  exchange  for  Zanzibar. 
George  Arliss's  Disraeli  has  an  extremely 
courteous  manner  and  a  soft,  gentle,  pene- 
trating voice  thai  is  never  raised  except  in 
his  grand,  diplomatic  bluff  that  won  him  vic- 
tory. This  Disraeli  of  the  stage  suggests  the 
r-  al  Disraeli  because  his  eye  seems  never  to 
fall  upon  a  person  present  without  seeming 
instinctively  to  divine,  or  to  seek  to  divine, 
the  workings  of  the  mind  and  soul  beneath. 
Mr.  Arliss's  presentation  shows  us  the  value 
of  the  pause,  which  it  takes  the  limited  actor 
so  l".r  to  discover;  and  these  pauses  are 
made  to  thrill  and  throb  with  the  suspense 
of  tr  e  onlooker  because  of  the  power  for 
siler..  suggestion  and  emphasis  that  this  actor 
-"  ti     -kedly  possesses. 

Mr.    Parker   has    written    excellent   dialogue 

-    Disraeli,  which   exhibits   the   shrewd   wit 


and  mellow  cynicism  of  that  reader  of  men's 
hearts.  Thus  every  curtain  but  the  last  falls 
as  Disraeli  utters  one  of  these  gently  caustic 
sayings  that  win  those  appreciative  smiles  in 
whose  inception  the  mind  shares.  There  are 
also  very  pleasant  pictures  of  his  domestic 
side,  his  love  of  flowers,  his  kindness  to  his 
dependents,  and  his  deep  and  tender  affection 
for  his  wife. 

The  play  is,  naturally,  of  very  English 
flavor,  and  shows  the  British  aristocracy  in  its 
most  typical  phases :  receiving  callers,  enter- 
taining house  parties,  and  being  waited  on  by 
silently  deferential  minions,  while  great  la- 
dies simultaneously  embroider  and  chatter, 
dispensing  awful,  soul-freezing  snubs  to  such 
luckless  beings  as  are   not   of  the   Blood. 

The  ostensible  motive  of  the  play  is  a  love 
episode,  benevolently  presided  over  by  Dis- 
raeli, but  the  real  one  is  the  secret  espionage 
inherent  in  the  diplomatic  service.  A  charm- 
ing and  pretty  woman,  in  the  pay  of  Russia, 
seeks  by  eavesdropping  and  the  theft  of  pa- 
pers of  state  to  wrest  from  Disraeli  his  diplo- 
matic secrets.  If  it  were  not  for  the  flood 
of  novels  and  magazine  stories,  added  to  the 
revelations  made  since  the  war  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  espionage,  audiences  might  not 
realize  the  truth  that  underlies  this  side  of 
the  picture.  Whether  Mr.  Parker  has  ad- 
hered to  the  probabilities  we  innocents  on  the 
outside  of  diplomatic  secrets  may  not  know, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  allowing  for  the 
necessary  artifices  of  the  theatre,  he  has 
given  a  moderate,  yet  highly  interesting,  view 
of  this  pest  to  diplomacy  which  throws  so 
many  obstacles  before  the  careful  progress  of 
statesmanship. 

The  final  act  shows  a  brilliant  picture  of 
an  assembly  of  those  proud  and  exclusive 
circles  favored  by  royalty,  gathered  in  the 
royal  drawing-room  to  celebrate  his  sover- 
eign's gracious  acceptance  of  Disraeli's  tri- 
umphant gift  to  the  crown.  Both  a  senti- 
mental and  emotional  interest  is  attached 
to  the  scene  because  of  Disraeli's  acute 
anxiety  over  his  wife's  state  of  health,  in- 
volving a  possibility  which  the  author  has 
very  happily  met.  And  the  last  view  we  have 
is  of  the  assemblage  of  peers  and  peeresses, 
brave  in  court  costume  and  glittering  with 
gems  and  orders,  passing  in  a  stately  cortege, 
headed  by  Lord  and  Lady  Beaconsfield,  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  royal  presence  in  the 
adjoining  drawing-room.  It  is  a  sight  to 
thrill  one  with  a  sort  of  mingling  of  romantic 
and  historical  sentiment.  For,  putting  aside 
all  thought  of  politics  and  the  rising  claims 
of  democracy,  these  picturesque  survivals  of 
a  possibly  dying  epoch  are  lessening  suf- 
ficiently to  claim  the  fascinated  interest  that 
we  bestow  on  the  imposing  splendors  of  the 
past.  European  dynasties,  they  tell  us,  may 
even  now  be  crumbling,  and  the  descendants 
of  these  diademed  dames  may  feel  the  rocking 
of  the  once  firm  earth  beneath  their  feet. 
History  is  in  the  making,  and  not  one  of  us 
who  witnessed  that  stately  cortege  represent- 
ing England's  peers  and  peeresses  but  felt  it 
the  more  acutely  for  the  sight. 

Mr.  Arliss  is  surrounded  by  a  company 
which,  whether  the  real  English  or  the  imita- 
tion, is  markedly  British  in  its  general  effect. 

Miss  Margaret  Dale,  whom  we  have  seen 
many  times  in  the  past,  has  the  role  in  "Dis- 
raeli" of  Mrs.  Travers,  the  spy,  and  does  it  so 
expertly,  and  with  such  fine  shades  of  society 
satire  blended  into  the  discourse  of  that 
nimble-tongued  lady  that  we  quickly  make 
the  discovery  that  all  the  disadvantages  that 
we  used  to  feel  unfitted  Miss  Dale  for  the 
portrayal  of  the  romantic  heroine  have  turned 
into  advantages,  now  that  this  actress  is 
placed  in  a  role  suited  to  her  special  line. 
She  used  to  seem  to  have  an  excess  of  the 
society  manner,-  but  that  is  Mrs.  Traver's  spe- 
cialty, her  social  triumphs  being  all  invoked 
to   conceal   her  secret  calling. 

Miss  Ernita  Lascelles  in  the  role  of  Lady 
Clarissa,  the  fastidious  daughter  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Glastonbury,  made  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  girlhood  in  the  '70s,  her  beauty 
and  particularly  individual  charm  triumphing 
over  the  indignity  of  the  huge,  quivering 
bustle  which  disfigured  woman's  dress  in  the 
'70s.  Miss  Lascelles  is  very  pretty,  with  a 
wholesomeness  of  beauty  which  seems  par- 
ticularly apt  in  a  fair  English  rose.  But  her 
particular  charm  is  a  sort  of  aura  of  natural- 
ness, which  lent  to  her  portraiture  of  the  em- 
phatic, impulsive  Lady  Clarissa  just  that 
healthy,  simple,  vigorous  charm  which  was 
needed  to  account  for  the  friendship  and  in- 
terest   of   the    great    premier. 

Arthur  Eldred  has  a  character  sketch  to 
outline  in  the  first  act,  during  which  he  is  en- 
gaged in  depicting  the  earlier  phases  of  Vis- 
count Deeford's  character.  It  is  excellently 
done  ;  a  very  complete  picture  of  the  fatuous 
belief  in  himself  characteristic  of  a  type  of 
I  lie  well-meaning  English  holder  of  heredi- 
tary estates  whose  abilities  have  been  stifled 
by  hymns  of  laudation,  over-emphasized,  of 
course,  for  purposes  of  comedy,  but  never- 
theless founded  on  realities.  After  his  change 
of  heart  Viscount  Deeford  naturally  loses  in- 
terest, while  gaining  sympathy,  because  he 
has  been  denuded  of  his  earlier  individuality 
without  having  yet  gained  a  later  one, 


To  Mrs.  Arliss's  hands  falls  the  portrayal 
of  Lady  Beaconsfield,  a  gentle,  womanly, 
rather  colorless  being,  whose  special  metier 
is  to  be  the  self-sacrificing  wife  to  an  adored 
and  honored  husband.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  spectacular  to  the  part,  save,  perhaps,  in 
Lady  Beaconsfield's  last  entrance,  but  Mrs. 
Arliss  gives  a  sympathetic  womanliness  to  the 
role,  which  lends  charm  to  the  pleasant  pic- 
tures  of  Disraeli's   domestic  side. 

Leila  Repton's  imposingly  self-confident 
Duchess  of  Glastonbury  and  Henry  Carvil's 
necessarily  slighter  impersonation  of  a  sternly 
disciplined  spouse,  Charles  Harbury's  por- 
trayal of  the  positive  old  Briton  who  guarded 
the  national  treasure,  Vincent  Sternroyd's  de- 
piction of  a  financial  magnate  in  troubled 
waters,  and  Dudley  Digge's  quietly  effective 
appearance  as  the  traitor  on  Disraeli's  staff, 
together  with  several  assumptions  of  lesser 
characters,  all  blended  with  fine  dramatic  ef- 
fect into  a  generally  complete  whole,  so  that 
the  performance  in  all  ways  ranks  as  a  first- 
class  attraction  of  a  standing,  dignity,  and  in- 
terest that  no  lover  of  the  drama  can  well  af- 
ford to  lose. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Vaudeville  programmes,  by  pure  chance, 
have  a  tendency  to  gather  attractions  of  a 
kind,  as,  for  instance,  this  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum  there  are  several  acts  of  a  truly  rural 
character.  Urbanites  enjoy  ruralness.  It 
seems  to  them,  compared  to  their  own  sophis- 
tication, such  a  delicious  joke,  added  to  which 
many  of  them  have  pastoral  forebears  and 
vernal  recollections  and  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
reminiscence.  Take,  for  instance,  the  "ex- 
justice  of  the  peace,"  by  Walter  S.  Dickin- 
son, known  formerly  as  "Rube"  Dickinson,  I 
should  judge,  from  the  appearance  of  that 
word  parting  his  patronymic  on  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  middle.  Mr.  Dickinson  gives  a 
portrait  of  a  type  with  such  accuracy  and 
such  a  nice  sense  of  values,  from  the  humor- 
ous point  of  view,  that  the  sketch  is  really  a 
work  of  art.  There  he  is,  the  thin-lipped  old 
politician  that  any  one  who  has  ever  lived 
or  sojourned  in  an  American  village  will  be 
sure  to  recognize.  He  has  an  Uncle  Sam 
"goatee,"  and  tufts  of  white  hair  show  un- 
der his  countryfied  straw.  His  entrance  is  a 
mingling    of    deprecation    and    self-confidence. 


His  ory,  thin  voice,  an  occasional  infinitesi- 
mal clearing  of  his  throat,  the  faint,  glassy 
twinkle  of  his  small  eyes,  the  faintly  whistling 
sound  of  his  sibilants,  his  off-hand  nose-wipe 
with  a  lumpily  folded  handkerchief,  the  up- 
ward slide  of  each  final  inflection,  and  his 
sustained  rubic  seriousness :  all  these  were 
blended  into  a  general  whole  that  made  up 
the  most  enjoyable  of  rural  portraits,  because 
the  general  picture  was  so  charged  with  na- 
tive and  inspired  humor. 

By  a  queer  chance  there  followed  directly 
on  the  programme  another  old  hayseed  por- 
trait by  one  of  the  two  Lydells,  in  the  Lydell, 
Rogers,  and  Lydell  act,  called  "A  Native  of 
Arkansas."  At  first  we  were  so  stunned  by 
the  radiant  self-confidence  of  the  young  man 
with  the  Shape  and  by  the  glittering  young 
woman  with  the  Eyelashes  that  we  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  ancient  native  was  the  point 
of  the  show.  It  was  rather  hard  on  him  that 
his  well-painted  sketch  of  an  old  ruralite  fol- 
lowed closely  Mr.  Dickinson's  better  one. 
But  he  may  perhaps  draw  some  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  he  can  dance  so  well ;  in- 
deed the  incongruity  between  his  elderly  up- 
per man  and  his  limber  and  youthful  legs 
was  so  pronounced  as  to  recall  a  similar  di- 
vision that  characterized  Gilbert's  half  mor- 
tal, half  fairy  shepherd,  Strephon,  son  of  Io- 
lanthe. 

A  third  waft  from  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures— not  exactly  new — was  Frank  North's 
"Back  to  Wellington,"  in  which  we  saw,  in 
a  rather  thin  playlet,  a  not  displeasing  pic- 
ture of  a  contented  "rube"  enjoying  his  con- 
tracted pleasures  and  quite  content  to  dwell 
in  cheerful  and  resigned  impecuniosity  at 
Wellington.  Mr.  North  has  humor  and  mag- 
netism and  pleases  and  amuses  his  audience. 
"Liz"  takes  us  in  a  jump  to  the  wicked  city, 
place  of  departmental  stores  populated  by 
pretty  girls,  for  whom  the  seducer  is  ever 
on  the  alert ;  place  of  dangerous  joy  rides 
and  wicked  roadside  houses  -,  place  of  the 
merry,  merry  jag  and  the  butcher  shop  'round 
the  corner.  The  role  of  Liz,  who  represents 
vigorous  common  sense  and  the  militant  in- 
tegrity of  a  "big  sister"  defending  her  little 
sister  from  pollution  at  the  hands  of  an  easy- 
going despoiler  of  innocence  is  very  satisfac- 
torily played  -by  Frederika  Slemons,  who 
heads  the  little  company.  The  piece,  albeit 
its    slangy  repartee   is  rather   over-elaborated, 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


is  full  of  go,  a  common-sensical  knowledge 
of  life,  and  homely  realism,  and  kept  the 
audience  thoroughly   absorbed. 

The  suspicious  loquacity  of  Chief  Caupoli- 
can  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  be- 
fringed and  befeathered  warrior  of  the  boards 
is  Indian  in  stage  guise  only.  We  do  not 
find  the  much-prize  dignity  of  the  American 
Indian  in  Caupolican,  who  has  much  ado  to 
repress  his  grins  of  child-like  satisfaction 
when  the  audience  applauds  him.  Caupolican 
has  great  need  of  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
his  talk  stuff,  which  is  dull  and  pretentious. 
He  has,  however,,  a  powerful  although  un- 
modulated tenorish  baritone,  or  baritonish 
tenor,  with  which  he  won  the  house,  for  our 
vaudeville  audiences,  true  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco tradition,  love  melodic  thunder.  Cau- 
polican sang  "A  Bedouin  Love  Song'.'  with  an 

i     abundance   of  volume,    but   with   no   real   pas- 

I  sion,  an  Italian  aria,  and  "My  California," 
and  left  the  stage  in  a  glow  of  expansive,  un- 
Indianlike    satisfaction. 

Morris  Cronin  in  "Many  Mirthful  Mo- 
ments" does  not  pretend,  in  his  stage  achieve- 
ments, to  eclipse  his  "merry  men,"  who  puzzle 

'  the  audience  by  a  series  of  mysterious  dupli- 
cations, during  which  the  blonde-haired 
waiters  with  the  wine  trays  suggest  a  Walter 
Crane  marginal  design  become  suddenly  alive 
and   kicking.     A  good   deal   of  ingenuity   goes 

.    to  the  making  up   of  this   act,   which   includes 

,     much  dextrous  juggling  by  the   "merry  men." 
The  inevitable  dance  act  is  being  given  by 

i  Bert  Kalraar  and  Jessie  Brown.  The  prettiest 
dance  is  the  first,  in  which  a  Columbine  in 
the  fluffy  skirts  of  tradition  has  a  few  senti- 
mental passes  with  the  clown.  Mr.  Kalmar's 
dancing    is    better    than    that    of    his    partner, 

'  but,  as  ever,  it  suffers  from  the  hideousness 
and    blighting    effect    of    the    dismal    evening 

'    dress   uniform   persisted    in   by   male   dancers. 

■.  Why,  why,  why  do  they  not  see  the  folly  of 
trying  to  demonstrate  the  grace  of  the  dance 
against  such  a  handicap  as  stove-piped  legs 
and  revolving  coat-tails  ? 

Victor  Moore  and  Emma  Littlefield  humor- 
ously hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature — or  to 
vaudeville    art — in    an    amusing   sketch    repre- 

i    senting    a    pair    of    dismal    failures    having    a 

i  try-out  before  a  vaudeville  czar.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  purely  physical  repartee  in  the 
piece,  but  the  really  good  thing  in  it  is  Mr. 
Moore's  representation  of  the  slovenly 
speech  and  generally  foolish  ineffectiveness 
of  a  born  fool  trying  to  convince  the  flippant 
colony  behind  the  scenes  that  he  can  act. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"The  "Whip"  Next  Week  at  Cort  Theatre. 

According  to  European  and  Eastern  au- 
thorities "The  Whip,"  the  great  melodra- 
matic spectacle  from  Drury  Lane,  London,  is 
the  most  remarkable  production  that  has  ever 
come  forth  from  that  historic  playhouse. 
This  unusual  attraction,  making  its  trans- 
continental journey  by  special  train,  will  play 
an  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning 
Sunday  night,  October  25.  Some  idea  of  the 
drawing  powers  of  this  unique  theatrical  sen- 
sation may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Jt 
ran  for  two  years  in  Australia,  two  years  in 
London,  and  one  year  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York. 

"The  Whip"  is  frank  melodrama,  and  it  is 
packed  with  thrills  from  the  rise  of  the  cur- 
tain to  its  final  fall.  There  is  not  a  single 
dull  moment  in  its  make-up.  The  most 
spirited  action  dominates  every  scene. 

The  features  and  thrills  of  "The  Whip"  are 
too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Among  them 
are  a  horse-race,  a  train-wreck,  a  scene  in 
the  famous  Mme.  Tussaud's  Wax-Works  in 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  a  gathering  of  the 
Beverly  Hunt,  the  horse  show,  the  paddock 
at  the  race-course,  and  the  Falconhurst  ken- 
nels, where  the  hero  plunges  over  an  em- 
bankment in  a  runaway  automobile.  There 
are  fourteen  giant  scenes  in  the  four  acts 
of  the  play,  and  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  performance  the  curtain  rises  at  eight 
o'clock  sharp  at  the  evening  performances  and 
two-fifteen  at  the  popular-priced  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees.  "The  Whip"  must 
not  be  confounded  with  cheaply  sensational 
motion  pictures.  It  is  unique  among  the- 
atrical attractions,  and  is  easily  the  most  mas- 
sive traveling  theatrical  attraction  in  the 
United   States  today. 


The  Last  'Week  of  Disraeli." 
The  second  and  last  week  of  the  engage- 
ment of  George  Arliss  in  "Disraeli"  begins 
Monday  night  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  the  final  performance  being  an- 
nounced for  Saturday  night,  October  31. 

The  story  of  the  play  centres  around  the 
scheme  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  cement  the 
scattered  possessions  of  Great  Britain  by  ne- 
gotiating a  purchase  that  would  insure  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  control  for  .the  pos- 
session of  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arliss,  Disraeli  as- 
sumes all  of  the  incomparable  diplomacy,  wit, 
vigor  of  mind,  masterful  will-power,   and  true 


gentlemanliness  with  which  the  great  states- 
man of  history  is  credited.  The  art  which 
seems  without  artifice  has  reached  almost  its 
summit  with  this  superb  actor,  and  one  is 
thrilled  with  admiration  as  the  elaborate  com- 
plexities of  the  character  are  now  suggested, 
now  thrown  bodily  on  the  canvas  with  subtle 
but   unerring  touch. 

The  Wednesday  matinee  performance  is 
given  at  special  prices  ranging  from  25  cents 
to   $1.50.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an 
exceptionally  good  programme  with  seven  en- 
tirely new  acts. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  whose  illustrious  father 
is  remembered  as  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can comedians,  will  head  the  bill.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son is  an  actor  of  exceptional  ability  and 
originality  who  depends  solely  on  his  own 
merit  for  success.  He  will  appear  in  a  laugh- 
able farce  written  for  him  by  William  C.  de 
Mille,  entitled  "Poor  Old  Jim,"  and  will  be 
supported  by  that  charming  comedienne, 
Blanche   Bender,   and   a  capable   company. 

Music  lovers  will  be  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  again  hearing  Theodore  Bendix  and 
his  symphony  players.  Mr.  Bendix  has  se- 
cured for  his  coming  engagement  Arthur 
Lichstein,  violin  soloist  and  prize  graduate  of 
the  Stern  Conservatory  of  Music,  Berlin  ;  Leo 
Sachs,  a  superb  'cellist,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  greatest  European 
orchestras,  and  for  second  violinist  Frederic 
Handte,  soloist  with  Victor  Herbert's  orches- 
tra  last  winter. 

Eunice  Burnham  and  Charles  Irwin  will 
contribute  "A  Song  Sketch  at  the  Piano." 
Miss  Burnham  excels  as  a  pianist  and  come- 
dienne and  Mr.  Irwin  brings  with  him  an 
admirable  reputation  from  the  London  music 
halls. 

Jesse  Lasky  presents  "Three  Beautiful 
Types" — a  blonde,  Kalene  Carter  ;  a  brunette, 
Grace  Cooper ;  and  an  auburn,  Georgie  Rus- 
sell. In  living  representations  the  three  girls 
present  a  very  beautiful  posing  act. 

Claude  Golden,  the  celebrated  Australian 
card  expert,  will  perform  a  variety  of  mar- 
velous   feats    of    sleight-of-hand. 

Ida  Divinoff,  a  young  Russian  violinist,  who 
has  been  acclaimed  as  a  rare  musical  genius 
in  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and 
Munich,  will  be  heard  in  a  carefully  selected 
programme. 

Frank  North  will  present  a  sequel  to  "Back 
to  Wellington,"  called  "An  Unwelcome 
Visitor." 

It  will  be  the  last  week  of  Victor  Moore, 
Emma  Littlefield  and  company  in  the  laugh- 
able travesty,  "Change  Your  Act  or  Back  to 
the  Woods."  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
One  of  the  many  features  of  the  new  bill 
at  the  Pantages  next  Sunday  will  be  a  genu- 
ine orange-packing  contest  by  seven  workers 
from  the  sunny  groves  of  Southern  California. 
The  act  opens  with  a  motion  picture  showing 
the  orange  tree  and  the  big  groves  with  the 
pretty  girls  packing  the  oranges  for  ship- 
ment. After  the  "movie"  three  girls  and 
three  men  show  the  audience  how  the  fruit 
is  packed.  Ray  Adams,  California's  cham- 
pion box-maker,  will  give  a  special  demon- 
stration of  nailing  shucks  for  the  exhibition. 
The  act  of  the  orange  packers  is  bound  to 
be  a  great  "ad"  for  the  fruit  industry  of 
California. 

Of  the  regular  bill  Webber's  talented 
youngsters,  comprising  fifteen  musical  boys 
and  girls,  have  been  the  big  hit  of  the  show. 
The  lads  and  lassies  were  gathered  by  Alex- 
ander Pantages  from  the  various  musical  con- 
servatories of  the  Northwest.  They  play 
classical  and  popular  numbers  on  violins, 
'cellos,  mandolins,  banjos,  and  varied  stringed 
instruments. 

William  Shilling  and  his  players  will  re- 
peat their  former  dramatic  episode,  "Des- 
tiny," the  act  which  made  a  success  here  last 
year. 

"Slivers"  Oakley,  Barnum  &  Bailey's  noted 
baseball  clown,  will  give  his  burlesque  travesty 
on  the  last  world  baseball  series.  "Slivers" 
has  been  a  comedy  riot  with  fans,  and  his 
baseball  vernacular  teems  with  laughter. 

Silber  and  North  in  a  clever  comedy  con- 
ceit, entitled  "The  Bashful  Man  and  the 
Maid,"  are  another  laughing  hit  of  the  show. 

Lyons  and  Cullum  in  varied  bits  of  vaude- 
ville, consisting  of  dancing,  whistling,  and 
imitations,  and  the  celebrated  "Exposition 
Jubilee  Four,"  harmony  singers  from  the 
South,  will  round  out  the  balance  of  the  bill. 


"Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  Coming  to  Columbia. 

Eleanor  Gates's  fantastic  comedy,  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  one  of  last  season's 
artistic  and  popular  successes,  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Columbia  Theatre  beginning 
Monday  night,  November  2.  The  play  is  in 
three  acts  and  seven  scenes.  The  first  and 
third  acts  show  real  happenings,  and  the  sec- 
ond a  visualization  of  the  mental  wanderings 
of  a  delirious  child.  In  this  fascinating  sec- 
ond act  arc  shown  concrete  images  which  em- 
body vague  ideas  conveyed  to  her  in  the  con- 


versation of  her  elders.  For  example,  her 
father  appears  to  her  in  the  suit  that  is 
literally  made  of  money,  and  her  mother  goes 
about  carrying  an  actual  bee  in  her  bonnet, 
and  she  sees  the  footman  "murder"  the  king's 
English.  The  play  has  been  given  a  massive 
and  beautiful  production  by  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger. 


THE   MUSIC  SEASON 


Opening  Date  ol  New  Quintet  Club. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  a  permanent 
chamber  music  organization  that  it  may  well 
feel  proud  of.  Next  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 1,  the  new  organization  will  make  its 
first  appearance  in  public  in  the  Colonial  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  under  the  di- 
rection of  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  The  San 
Francisco  Quintet  Club  was  founded  two 
years  ago  by  Elias  M.  Hecht,  a  local  music 
lover,  and  those  who  have  heard  the  work 
of  the  players  in  private  are  most  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  programme  will  be  one  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  interest.  The  first  number  will  be 
a  "Terzet"  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
by  Ernst  Dohnanyi,  whose  string  quartet  was 
introduced  here  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 
This  will  be  followed  with  the  exquisite 
"Quartet"  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello, by  Mozart.  The  final  number  will  be  a 
"Quartet"  for  piano  and  strings,  by  E.  Chaus- 
sen,  a  brilliant  young  French  composer,  who 
met  a  sad  death  two  years  ago  in  a  bicycle 
accident.  A  work  by  him  was  played  here 
two  years  ago  by  Eugene  Ysaye. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Messrs.  Hecht  and  Green- 
baum to  enable  every  music  student  to  hear 
these  splendid  and  important  programmes,  so 
a  special  season  ticket  for  the  three  concerts 
can  be  secured  for  as  little  as  one  dollar  at 
the  usual  music  stores.  The  box-offices  are 
now  open.  

Rudolph  Ganz  to  Play  on  November  8. 
Rudolph  Ganz,  the  eminent  Swiss  pianist, 
will  give  his  first  concert  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon,  November  8, 
at  2:30.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  players 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  Europe  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  both  on  the  art  of  play- 
ing and  on  music  in  general.  He  plays  the 
violoncello  and  violin  as  well  as  the  piano, 
and. is  a  composer  of  exceptional  gifts.  At 
his  first  concert  he  will  play  the  Bach  "Cha- 
conne,"  transcribed  by  Busoni ;  Chopin's  "So- 
nata," Op.  58,  and  works  by  Haydn,  Blan- 
chet,  Liszt,  and  the  boy  composer,  Eric  Korn- 
gold.  His  second  and  last  concert  is  an- 
nounced for  Saturday  matinee,   November   14. 


Dates  of  Claussen  Concerts. 
Mme.  Julia  Claussen,  the  great  Swedish 
contralto,  will  be  heard  in  recitals  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  Wednesday  night,  Novem- 
ber 4,  at  eight-thirty  o'clock,  and  the  Cort 
Theatre,  Sunday  afternoon,  November  8,  at 
three  o'clock.  Mme.  Claussen,  who  is  the 
leading  contralto  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Royal  Opera,  Stockholm,  is  the 
most  important  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  the 
great  artists  that  have  taken  up  concert  work. 
Those  who  keep  tab  on  things  musical  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  as  an  opera  singer 
Claussen   has  few   equals  and   no   superiors. 


Estella  Neuhaus,  the  Hungarian-German 
pianist,  will  give  two  recitals  in  Scottish  Rite 
Hall,  Friday,  October  30,  at  three  o'clock,  and 
Thursday,  November  5,  at  the  same  hour. 
She  is  hailed  by  European  and  Eastern  critics 
of  standing  as  a  remarkable  performer,  and 
has  much  of  the  Hungarian  in  her  personality 
which  lends  distinctive  charm  to  her  playing. 
During  the  concerts  the  intermission  will  be 
filled  by  Mr.  J.  Howe  Clifford,  M.  A.  E.,  of 
England,  with  readings. 

*••- 

Hughes-Wismer-Riley  Concerts. 

The  following  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  first  of  these  concerts,  to  be 
given  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  27,  at  the 
Sorosis  Club  Hall  :  Trio  in  D  major  (Jos. 
Haydn),  for  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano ; 
violin  solo,  "Gesangscene  of  Concerto  No.  8" 
(L.  Spohr),  Mr.  Hother  Wismer  ;  songs,  "Du 
bist  die  Ruh"  (Schubert),  "Verborgenheit" 
(Wolf),  "A  Swan"  (Grieg),  "La  Cloche" 
(Saint-Saens),  Miss  Helen  C.  Heath,  soprano; 
trio  in  A  minor,  Op.  64  (Christian  Sinding), 
for   violin,   violoncello,   and    piano. 


Konigsberg  was  the  birthplace  and  lifelong 
residence  of  Immanuel  Kant.  Kant  was  really 
of  Scottish  descent,  and  his  lucubrations  have 
furnished  congenial  employment  for  many 
generations  of  Caledonian  philosophers,  in- 
cluding the  two  Cairds.  He  loved  Konigsberg 
so  passionately  that  he  refused  to  quit  the 
place,  even  for  a  sail  on  the  Baltic.  By  the 
unlearned  Konigsberg  is  imagined  to  have  re- 
paid his  filial  affection  very  shabbily.  But 
Kant's  stipend  was  quite  princely  for  the 
poverty-stricken  Germany  of  that  period.  It 
enabled  him  to  keep  a  manservant  and  dine 
daily   at  the   best  restaurants  in  the  city. 


Shakespeare  at  Greek  Theatre  Tonight. 
The  English  Club  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia announces  that  its  seventeenth  produc- 
tion will  be  Shakespeare's  comedy,  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  which  will  be  given  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  this — Saturday — evening, 
October  24.  at  8:15.  An  exceptionally  able 
cast  having  been  carefully  coached  by  Mr. 
Garnet  Holme,  an  excellent  performance  is 
assured.  Admission  tickets  are  on  sale  at  the 
usual  places. 


It  has  remained  for  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  claim  distinction  as  the  only  city 
in  this  country  to  possess  a  municipal  the- 
atre. Ever  since  1892  Northampton  has  had 
such  an  institution.  In  that  year  the  mill- 
town  was  given  the  Academy  of  Music  by  the 
late  Edward  H.  R.  Lyman.  His  business  often 
took  him  abroad,  and  he  saw  the  excellence 
of  the  system  by  which,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, towns  of  modest  size  have  their  own 
theatres  and  find  in  them  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  and  social  delight.  So  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000  he  had  the  roomy  building  of  red 
brick  and  stone  erected  in  Main  Street  and 
fitted  it  up  with  1004  seats  and  a  modern 
stage,  and  had  a  play-bill  passed  by  the  state 
legislature  authorizing  the  town  to  accept  his 
gift,  and  the  Northampton  Academy  of  Music 
was  an  accomplished  •  fact.  The  town  now 
has  its  own  company  of  players.  Fifty  cents 
buys  the  best  seat  in  the  house  at  matinees, 
and  seventy-five  cents  are  charged  in  the 
evening. 

«•► 

Coincident  with  the  welcome  news  that  the 
war  will  not  interfere  with  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  comes  the 
information  from  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany that  Mr.  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe  has 
completed  his  historical  sketch  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  work  will  be  published  in  No- 
vember. 

-i*<- 

Two  young  women  want  to  board  with  re- 
fined family.  References.  Address  "Box  25, 
The  Argonaut  Pub.  Co." 
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RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 
HI  ULiU  111  fclweal  siacktDD  aid  Powdl 

Safest 'and  Most  MagnificenlTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  with  BLANCHE 
BENDER  and  Company  in  William  C.  de 
Mille's  Farce,  "Poor  Old  Jim";  THEODORE 
BENDIX  and  His  Symphony  Players;  EU- 
NICE BURNHAM  and  CHARLES  IRWIN, 
"A  Song  Sketch  at  the  Piano";  Jesse  L.  Lasky 
presents  "THREE  BEAUTIFUL  TYPES"— 
Blonde,  Kalene  Carter,  Brunette,  Grace 
Cooper,  and  Auburn,  Georgie  Russell; 
CLAUDE  GOLDEN,  Australia's  Latest  Im- 
portation: IDA  DIVINOFF,  Russian  Violin- 
ist; FRANK  NORTH  and  Company  in  "An 
Unwelcome  Visitor,"  a  sequel  to  "Back  to  Wel- 
lington"; Last  Week,  VICTOR  MOORE, 
EMMA  LITTLEFIELD  and  Company  in  the 
Laugh-Producing  Skit,  "Change  Your  Act  or 
Back  to  the  Woods." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  ?1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^  «=•■*■« 


Playhouse 
^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Monday,  Oct.  26 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

(No    Sunday    Performances) 

GEORGE  ARLISS 

In  the  Liebler  Company's  Elaborate  Production 
of  Louis  N.   Parker's  Comedy 

"DISRAELI" 

Last    time    Saturday    night,    Nov.     1 
Wednesday  matinee  speciat  prices,  25c  to  $1.50 
Monday,     Nov.     3— "THE     POOR     LITTLE 
RICH    GIRL." 


CORT. 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.     night — "Kitty    Mackay" 

Starling    Sunday    Night.    Oct.    25 

Matinees   Wednesday    and   Saturday 

The    world's    greatest    melodramatic    production 

"THE  WHIP" 

NOT  A  MOTION  PICTURE 
But  the  original   Drury  Lane,  London,  produc- 
tion.     Two    years    in    London,    two    years    in 
Australia,      one     ye-.r      at      Manhattan      Opera 
House,    New    York. 

Night  prices,  50c  to  $2;  best  seats  at  Sat. 
mat.,  $1.50.  BARGAIN  MAT.  WEDNES- 
DAY.  BEST  SEATS  $1. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Ma.oo 


WEBBER'S  FAMOUS  IS  JUVENILE  OR- 
CHESTRA: SUNKIST  ORANGE  PACKERS- 
CONTEST,  7  Champion  Packers  from  the 
Groves  of  .Southern  California;  WILLIAM 
SHILLING  and  His  Players  in  "Destiny"; 
■SLIVERS"  OAKLEY,  World  Noted  Base- 
ball Clown,  in  His  Travesty  on  the  World  Se- 
ries; SILBER  and  NORTH.  "The  Bashful 
Man  and  a  Maid";  LYONS  and  I  I 
Varied  P.its  of  Vaudeville;  EXPO? 
FOUR,    Jubilee    Singers;    Comedy    Mov; 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Unless  the  European  authorities  exercise  a, 
greater  care  than  has  yet  been  displayed  they 
may  find  that  an  indignant  womanhood  has 
stopped  their  little  war  before  it  has  fairly 
begun.  Take,  for  example,  the  latest  high- 
handed outrage  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government.  It  had  been  decided  that  the 
winter  coats  for  women  should  be  constructed 
from  a  blanket-like  material  of  new  design 
and  which  had  already  been  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  to  supply  the  anticipated  de- 
mand. Already  the  fashion  notes  had  an- 
nounced the  new  mode  and.  according  to  one 
report,  the  feminine  mind  had  been  "keyed" 
to  the  requisite  point  of  expectation.  And 
now  it  seems  that  the  army  needs  blankets, 
and  so  the  whole  stock  of  coat  material  has 
been  commandeered  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  a 
conscienceless  militarism  and  the  women  will 
have  to  go  without.  To  appreciate  the  full  in- 
iquity of  such  a  proceeding  we  have  to  re- 
member that  women  in  England  have  no 
votes.  They  are  helpless  to  resist.  They 
have  no  defense  against  this  heartless  attack 
upon  their  prerogatives.  They  are  helpless 
before  male  brutality.  They  must  make  their 
coats  of  something  else.  Having  keyed  them- 
selves up,  they  must  now  key  themselves 
down.  And  yet  we  call  this  the  twentieth 
century. 

From  two  separate  sources  comes  the  re- 
port of  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Now  it  has 
always  been  the  guiding  principle  of  this 
column  to  refer  with  respect  to  women  and 
to  clergymen.  The  Argonaut  may  contain 
other  columns  that  are  actuated  by  lesser 
ideals,  but  here  at  least  we  have  kept  our- 
selves immaculate.  The  strain  has  sometimes 
been  a  severe  one,  and  if  we  now  fall  from 
grace  we  will  urge  an  irreproachable  record 
in  mitigation  of  sentence. 

The  archbishop  suggests  that  soldiers  should 
be  encouraged  to  marry  before  starting  for 
the  front,  and  not  only  to  marry,  but  to  con- 
summate their  marriages.  Now  if  anything 
nastier  than  this  has  yet  emanated  from  a 
mouthpiece  of  official  theology  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  it.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  rec- 
ord, a  high-water  mark,  a  peerless  and  un- 
approachable triumph  of  sexual  ofTensiveness. 
It  stinks. 

We  know  exactly  what  the  archbishop 
means.  He  wants  to  see  an  unchecked  supply 
of  baby  soldiers.  Indifferent  to  the  miseries 
of  these  artificially  made  widows,  he  would 
usher  into  the  world  an  army  of  orphans 
in  order  that  the  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  them  who  happen  to  be  boys 
may  serve  to  keep  the  military  forces 
at  the  point  or  efficiency.  Casting  his  eye 
over  the  human  stockyards,  he  perceives  with 
regret  that  a  large  amount  of  good  breeding 
material  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  unused. 
"Couple  them  off  quickly,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop in  effect.  "I  will  bless  the  unions  in 
the  name  of  God  and  then  you  can  hurry  the 
males  off  to  the  slaughter  trenches  and  the 
female  to  the  breeding  pen.  It  is  true  that 
such  proceedings  may  smack  somewhat  of  a 
brutal  animality,  but  I  shall  remove  this  little 
objection  by  means  of  the  customary  incanta- 
tions.    Babies  we  must  have." 

We  may  wonder  what  the  women  will  have 
to  say  to  this.  In  England  an  archbishop  is 
sacrosanct,  thanks  to  the  slavish  adulation  of 
women  themselves.  But  this  astonishingly 
frank  utterance,  an  utterance  that  lowers  men 
and  women  alike  to  the  status  of  the  stud 
farm,  must  surely  arouse  some  protest.  We 
will  refrain  from  saying  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  should  expect  from  an 
archbishop,  seeing  that  it  is  precisely  what  we 
should  expect   from   an   archbishop. 


Here,  too,  we  have  an  insight  into  the  real 
meaning  of  what  is  called  the  race  suicide 
campaign.  Do  you  suppose  in  the  innocence 
of  your  heart  that  these  energetic  campaigners 
are  anxious  lest  there  shall  be  insufficient  men 
to  harvest  the  crops  and  to  conquer  the 
wilderness?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  think- 
ing of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  nothing 
else.  Their  only  conception  of  national 
strength  is  regiments  and  warships.  Their 
only  definition  of  a  woman  is  a  piece  of  hu- 
man mechanism  useful  for  the  production  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  present  war  will  be 
followed  by  a  revival  of  the  race  suicide  cam- 
paign. Women  will  be  approached  in  terms 
of  adulation  and  they  will  be  implored  in  the 
sacred  name  of  patriotism  to  "get  busy,"  so  to 
speak,  to  increase  and  multiply.  And  at  the 
same  time  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony and  to  condone  irregularities  of  all 
kinds  so  long  as  they  may  result  in  an  in- 
creased birth  rate.  This  was  the  case  in 
Fn  ncc  after  the  revolution.  The  highest  evi- 
dence of  patriotism  was  a  certain  obvious  ex- 
pectancy, and  the  more  obvious  the  better. 
T  >r  once  the  natural  rights  of  maternity  were 
i  dependent  of  all  others  things  and  no  con- 
\  entional  barriers  to  motherhood  were  tole- 
rated. 

We  shall   see  something   of  the   same   sort 


after  the  present  war.  We  may  reasonably 
believe  that  several  million  men  will  be  killed, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  them.  The 
conventions  of  today  will  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  that  supreme  need.  Religion 
will  not  be  allowed  to  insist  upon  her  formu- 
las nor  to  collect  her  fees  in  money  and  sub- 
servience. Motherhood,  no  matter  under 
what  conditions,  will  be  honored  and  re- 
warded. We  shall  revise  all  our  ideas  of 
morality,  and  if  most  of  them  are  revised 
wholly  out  of  existence  we  are  not  likely  to 
miss  them.  We  need  hardly  ask  the  result 
on  what  is  now  called  feminism,  since  there 
will  be  no  toleration  of  the  woman  who  re- 
fuses to  have  children,  just  as  there  will  be 
no  honor  too  great  for  the  woman  who 
becomes  a  mother,  and  "no  questions  asked." 
And  so  we  are  likely  to  see  a  reversion  to  a 
real  feminism,  a  feminism  that  is  feminine 
and  that  must  effectually  displace  the  sorry 
nastinesses  and  perversions  and  degeneracies 
that  bid  fair  to  be  so  much  more  evil  than 
the   world  conflict  that  will  clear  them   away. 


"Advocates  of  peace  who  really  understand, 
not  the  sentimental  significance  only,  but  the 
actual  political  and  economic  meaning  of  the 
words  'war'  and  'peace,'  find  ready  sympa- 
thizers among  women  when  they  paint  the 
agony  of  the  battlefield,  the  misery  of  the  be- 
reaved home,"  says  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  in 
a  pamphlet  which  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety has  just  reprinted  as  being  especially 
valuable    at    this    time. 

"But  in  the  midst  of  their  tears,"  she  writes, 
"a  strain  of  martial  music  without  will  draw 
these  same  women  to  the  window  with  en- 
thusiastic exclamations  of,  'Oh,  the  gallant 
soldier  boys !  Don't  they  look  fine  I"  They 
utterly  fail  to  see  the  moral  and  ethical  con- 
nection between  the  thing  that  arouses  their 
enthusiasm  and  the  thing  that  draws  their 
tears;  they  utterly  fail  to  realize  that,  just  as 
long  as  this  absurd  and  unjustified  glorifica- 
tion of  brute  force  in  the  form  of  militarism 
continues,  just  so  long  will  wars  be  fatally 
easy  to  enter  into,  just  so  long  will  im- 
perialistic despotism  and  commercial  tyranny 
find  in  the  army  a  ready  weapon  for  their 
selfish  ends.  If  women  would  stop  weeping 
over  the  'silent,  upturned  face,'  and  admiring 
the  outer  trappings  that  mark  the  licensed 
murderer,  long  enough  to  think  a  little  about 
the  connection  between  the  two,  the  cause  of 
peace  would  take  a  seven-league  stride  on- 
ward. 

"For  the  woman  who  thinks  comes  naturally 
first  of  all  to  think  of  the  good  of  her  sex, 
and  to  concern  herself  about  questions  per- 
taining thereto  ;  and  for  a  woman  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  woman  as  a  sex,  this  ques- 
tion of  war  and  militarism  is  so  fundamental 
that  it  is  incomprehensible  how  so  many  can 
still  be  blind  to  its  significance. 

"It  is  this  spirit  of  militarism,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  brute  force,  and  this  alone,  that  has 
kept  woman  in  political,  legal,  and  economic 
bondage  throughout  the  ages,  and  there  is  still 
enough  of  it  remaining  in  our  enlightened 
twentieth  century  to  make  the  idea  of 
woman's  participation  in  public  office  and  pub- 
lic life  a  thing  to  be  scoffed  at  by  the  ma- 
jority,  ridiculed,    and   opposed. 

"It  was  not  that  she  could  not  fight,  but  that 
instinctively,  even  in  the  dim  red  dawn  of 
man,  prehistoric  man  felt  that  giving  life  was 
greater  than  taking  it ;  and  woman,  as  the 
giver  of  life,  was  to  be  kept  back  from  the 
possibility  of  unnecessary  physical  danger. 
From  this  feeling,  become  unthinking  and  un- 
comprehended  tradition,  grew  the  idea  that 
woman  was  inferior  in  bodily  strength,  and 
could  not  bear  arms,  and  therefore  was  an 
inferior   being. 

"While  the  military  ideal  holds  sway  in  our 
modern  world,  woman  suffrage  and  the  attain- 
ment of  full  legal  and  political  rights  for 
women  will  remain  a  Utopian  dream.  The 
military  state  is  the  state  in  which  woman 
has  no  place  ;  the  military  mind  is  the  mind 
that  sees  in  woman  only  a  drudge  or  a  toy, 
and  gives  her  the  one  right  only  to  existence 
— the  possibility  of  bearing  sons  who  will  in 
time  become  soldiers. 

"What  is  it  that  has  made  the  American 
woman  the  admiration  of  all  civilized  nations, 
the  envy  of  her  sisters  elsewhere?  She  was 
not  sent  down  fresh  from  Heaven  in  her  pres- 
ent state,  nor  did  she  spring  full-grown  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
mothers  born  in  the  military-ridden  states  of 
Europe.  But  now  she  is  the  product  of  sev- 
eral generations  of  freedom  from  the  military 
idea.  This,  and  this  alone,  has  given  her  a 
measure  of  freedom  beyond  that  attained  by 
women   anywhere   else." 


Cornelius  Husk,  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York,  entered  a  restaurant  with  timid,  falter- 
ing steps.  A  waiter  brought  him  a  menu. 
Very  red  in  the  face,  he  studied  it  a  long 
time.  Finally,  to  help  him  out,  the  waiter 
said :  "Table  d'hote,  sir?"  "What  mought 
tabble  dote  be  ?"  "Course  dinner,  sir."  "Don't 
want  'er  then,"  said  Corn  Husk.  "Ye  see, 
young  feller,  I'm  from  the  kentry,  I  am,  and 
I  git  enough  coarse  grub  to  hum." 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  patriotic  Scotchman  had  induced  two 
Lancanshire  friends  to  go  to  Argyllshire  for 
a  holiday.  On  their  return  he  met  them. 
"Weel,  hoo  did  ye  enjoy  yersel's  ?  Wis  the 
weather  good?"  "There  was  just  a  shower 
on  our  first  day,"  replied  one  of  them. 
"Didna  I  tell  ye  it  wis  a'  lees  aboot  th'  Hie- 
lands  bein'  sae  wat  ?"  "Yes,  but  the  shower 
hadn't  ended  when   we  got  home.'' 


It  was  her  "At  home"  day,  and  in  the  awk- 
ward interval  just  before  tea  was  served  the 
conversation  began  to  flag.  She  was  racking 
her  brain  in  an  effort  to  provide  some  diver- 
sion for  her  guests,  and  at  last  an  idea  struck 
her.  Turning  to  the  dull,  rotund,  newly  rich 
gentleman  beside  her  she  asked:  "Would  you 
like  a  sonata  before  tea?"  "Thanks,  thanks. 
awfully,"  was  the  reply.  "I've  had  two  on 
my  way  here,  but  I  don't  mind  if  I  have 
another." 


The  neighborhood  of  Toxteth  Park,  Liver- 
pool, has  decided  drawbacks,  from  the  point 
of  view  at  least  of  some  of  the  landlords  of 
the  cheaper  property.  It  is  said  that  an 
agent,  on  making  the  usual  Monday  morning 
call  for  rent  at  one  house,  was  offered  Is.  66. 
The  rent  was  already  in  arrears.  He  showed 
his  discontent.  "Look  'ere,  mister,  you  ought 
*to  be  jolly  thankful  you've  got  this.  If  my 
old  man  hadn't  sold  the  back  door  you'd  have 
got  nothing." 

A  newly  made  millionaire  bought  a  cer- 
tain daily  paper.  His  first  order  was  put  on 
the  bulletin  board,  a  notice  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  word  "balance"  be 
jUsed.  "Use  'remainder'  instead,"  he  ordered. 
That  afternoon  a  cleaner  fell  out  of  the  tenth- 
story  window  of  the  building,  and  the  next 
morning  the  paper  had  the  story :  "John 
Jones,  a  window-cleaner,  lost  his  remainder 
and  was  dashed  to  death  by  falling  out  of  a 
tenth-story  window." 


It  was  an  amateur  performance  of  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance."  The  policemen's  cho- 
rus having  been  encored  twice,  a  third  en- 
core was  demanded.  This  was  the  cause  of 
some  misunderstanding  behind  the  scenes,  and 
after  a  delay  one  solitary  man  in  blue  faced 
the  footlights.  In  vain  he  waited  for  his  com- 
panions, even  beckoning  them  in  his  despair, 
but  his  individual  efforts  were  not  to  meet 
with  appreciation,  for  a  voice  from  the  gods 
shouted;     "Hi!  man,  you're  off  your  beat!" 


Some  years  ago  a  Philadelphia  merchant 
sent  a  cargo  of  goods  to  Constantinople. 
After  the  supercargo  saw  the  bales  and  boxes 
safely  landed,  he  inquired  where  they  could 
be  stored.  "Leave  them  here — it  won't  rain 
tonight,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I  dare  not 
leave  them  thus  exposed  ;  some  of  the  goods 
might  be  stolen,"  said  the  supercargo.  The 
Mohammedan  merchant  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh  as  he  replied :  "Don't  be  alarmed ; 
there  isn't  a  Christian  within  fifty  miles  of 
here." 


A  certain  Chicago  business  man  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  workmen,  a 
number  of  whom  have  from  time  to  time 
evinced  a  disposition  to  "soldier."  On  one 
occasion  when  this  gentleman,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  was  visiting  the  farm  of  a 
friend  in  Southern  Illinois  the  two  observed 
an  uncouth  figure  standing  in  a  distant  field. 
"Since  it  isn't  moving,"  observed  the  brother, 
"it  must  be  a  scarecrow."  "That  isn't  a 
scarecrow,"  said  the  Chicago  man,  after  a 
long  gaze  at  the  figure.  "That's  a  man  work- 
ing by  the  day." 


On  one  occasion  while  crossing  the  ocean 
David  Bispham,  in  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  usual  concert  programme  given 
ifor  the  benefit  of  the  Sailors'  Widows  and 
Children  TFund.  offered  to  auction  a  pro- 
gramme which  had  been  autographed  by  all 
the  distinguished  people  on  •board.  He 
actually  secured  $800  for  the  programme, 
which  was  added  to  the  receipts  from  tickets. 
After  it  was  all  over  a  gentleman  approached 
Mr.  Bispham  and  said,  with  all  due  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm:  "Say,  I'm  a  New  York 
auctioneer,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  was 
great  work  you  did  tonight.  Here  is  my  card, 
and  whenever  you  want  to  give  up  singing 
you  just  come  down  to  me  and  I'll  give -you 
\  $10,000  a  year  to  sell  our  stuff." 


'  Two  colored  soldiers  at  a  frontier  post  had 
a  fight,  during  which  one  of  the  combatants 
lost  an  ear,  and  the  other  was  accused  of 
having  bitten  it  off.  The  case  was  tried  by  a 
general  court-martial,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense,  in  cross-examination  of  the  one- 
eared  man,  the  principal  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution, asked :  "Where  did  this  fight  take 
place?"  "In  Mista  Nelson's  co'n  field,  jes' 
outside  de  reservation,"  answered  the  wit- 
ness.     "What     was     the     condition     of     the 


ground  ?"  "Hit  wuz  covered  wid  stubble — 
co'n  had  all  been  cut."  "Now,"  said  the  coun- 
sel, glaring  at  the  witness.  "You  are  on  oath, 
and  will  get  into  serious  trouble  if  you  tell 
anything  but  the  truth.  Could  not  your  ear 
have  been  torn  off  by  the  sharp  stubble?" 
"Yaas,  sah,"  said  the  witness,  "hit  mought." 
"Then  what  do  you  mean  by  stating  under 
oath  that  the  accused  bit  it  off?"  "'Cause," 
said  the  witness,  "I  done  seen  him  spit  it 
out." 


On  his  visit  to  London,  Mascagni  was 
seated  at  his  hotel  window  one  day,  when  a 
street  organ  stopped  and  proceeded  to  grind 
out  his  famous  intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  The  organ-grinder  turned  the 
handle  in  a  rather  jerky  way,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  tune  came  forth  in  spasms.  At 
last,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  Mascagni 
rushed  bareheaded  from  the  hotel,  and  bit- 
terly reproached  the  man  for  playing  the  in- 
termezzo so  badly.  "I,"  he  said.  "I  am  Mas- 
cagni ;  I  am  the  composer.  And  I  shall  my- 
self show  you  how  to  play  it."  He  solemnly 
turned  the  handle,  so  that  the  organ-grinder 
might  notice  the  correct  time.  The  man 
thanked  him,  and  the  composer  went  back  to 
his  hotel  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  duty  well 
done.  Next  morning  the  self-same  organ- 
grinder  approached  and  again  took  up  his 
stand  outside  the  hotel.  As  Mascagni  was 
leaving  his  rooms  a  few  minutes  later  he 
noticed  a  crowd  collected  around  the  street 
organ.  He  paused  a  moment  to  see  what  they 
were  looking  at,  and  found  that  the  organ- 
grinder  had  decorated  his  instrument  with  a 
notice :      "Pupil   of   Mascagni." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Going  Some. 
The  auto   traveled  with  a   whirl 

Along  the  pave; 
He  turned  and  asked  the  pretty  girl 

If  she  were  brave. 
She  gulped  a  pint  of  dust — or  less; 

She    sneezed    a   bit; 
And  then  she  gayly  answered,  "Yes, 

I'm    full    of    grit." — The    Club-Fellow. 


Comforting. 
That    we   who    wait 
Procrastinate 
We  know,    not  always  to  our  sorrow. 
It  doesn't   pay 
To  do   today 
The    things    we    must    undo    tomorrow. 

— Life. 


On  Being  Jilted. 
False   one,    so    fickle,   yet   so    fair, 

I  will  not  wilt  beneath  your  frown; 
With  smiling  face  and  airy  grace 

You   threw   me  down. 
I'll  cast  out  woe  and  have  you  know 

That   I    have    still    a   merry    laugh. 
I  need  no  bride;  I've  by  my  side 

A   phonograph! 

Though  well  you  look  you  can  not  cook 

As   can   the   chef  at   my  cafe, 
Though  small  and  slight,  your  appetite 

Is  great,    they   say; 
So    I   shall    save   nor  be   your   slave; 

I'm  glad   that  you  gave  me  the  can; 
You  are  mine,  but  I've  a  fine 

Electric    fan ! 

I  shall   not  groan   and  mope  alone! 

Your  scorn  my  peace  can  never  mar, 
It's  all  a  joke.  Ha,  hal   I'll  smoke 

A   rank  cigar. 
Who  cares  a   rap?     I  am  a  chap 

Who  will  not  truckle  down,  you  bet! 
O,   no!   but  then   I'll  try  again 

And  win  you  yet.  — Buffalo  News 


A  Shameful  Sight. 
I  saw  him   take  her  in   his  arms — 

The    window    shades   were   right; 
He    gazed    upon    her    half-draped    charms, 

The  day  was  full  and  bright. 
A   dozen  people  stopped  and    stared 

Upon    this    shameful    sight. 

He    clasped    her    soft    and    pearly    throat; 

He  stroked  her  shining  hair. 
He    stooped,    with    hand    that    seemed    to    dote, 

And  touched  her  ankle  bart. 
And    she   before    that   window   stood 

And    did    not    seem   to    care. 

He    lifted    high    a    lacy   gown, 

A  tremor  o'er  me  ran; 
He  slipped  it  o'er  her  dainty  head, 

No  protest  she  began — 
She  was  the  dummy  girl,  and  he 

The    window-dresser    man.  — Puck. 


Soaring. 
Full    many    a    maid    has    toyed    with    kerosene, 

And  sailed   to   glory   in  a  gorgeous  glare; 
Full    many    a    man    has    poked    at    glycerine 
And  flown  promiscuous  through  the  desert  air. 
— Topeka    Journal. 


Some  enthusiastic  golfers  are  so  engrossed 
in  the  game  that  on  and  off  the  green  they 
can  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  Such  a 
one  was  taken  by  an  astronomer  to  see  the 
moon  through  a  telescope.  Asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  satellite,  to  his  scientific 
friend's  surprise  and  dismay,  he  said,  "It's 
a'   richt,   but  it's   awfu'   fu'  o'  bunkers  !" 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-l'p  Capital  $  4,ono,000.00 

Surplusand  Undivided  Profits ISmAM'Si 

Total  Resources 40,245.218.89 

Officebs: 

Herbert  Fleishh/  ck  eb President 

Sic  Grbenebal'm Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice  -President 

Jos.   Friedlander.. Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

R.  Altschui Cashier 

C  R.  Parker,  Assistant  Cashier  Wm.  H.  High,  Assistant  Cashier 
H.  Chovnski.  Assistant  Cashier  G.R.Bt'RDiCK.AssistantCashier 
G.  F.  Hebr,  Assistant  Cashier       A.  L.  Langerman.  Secretary 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savinga  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haifiht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haignt  ud  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1914: 

Assets $58,656,635.13 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash 1 ,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,857,717.65 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177.SUX.71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  6  months  ending  Jane  30th,  1914.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


IN  PEACE 
OR  WAR 

20  cents 


BOOTHS 


CRESCENT 
RAND 


ARDIMES 

Packed  in  three  delicious  sauces — tomato, 
mustard,  and  spiced.  Each  can  con- 
tains enough  (or  a  delightful  meal  (or  (our. 
Serve  them  in  the  many  tasty  ways  de- 
scribed in  our  recipe  book.  Please  write 
for  one  to  the 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

SYSTEM 


The  East  is 
calling  you 

Now 

Reduced  Rates 


via 


PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


Do  you  know  that  if  prohibition 
carries  you  can  not  buy  a  bottle 
of  wine  without  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription, and  that  it  will  be  a 
crime  for  you  to  serve  wine  in 
your  own  home  ? 


Vote  "NO"  on  Proposition  2 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the  social   happenings   dur- 
'  ing  the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  David  Jacks  of  Monterey  announces  the 
J  engagement    of    her    daughter.    Miss    Mary    Romie 

icks,    to  Mr.   Myron  I.  Thomas  of  Vermont. 

Mrs.  Albert  Le  Breton  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter.  Miss  Marguerite  Le 
Breton,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Stuart  Rainsford.  Miss 
Le  Breton  is  a  sister  of  Lieutenant  David  Mc- 
Dougal  Le  Breton,  U.  S.  X.,  and  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  Mr.  Edward  de  Laveaga. 
Mr.  Rainsford  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  \V.  S. 
Rainsford  and  Mrs.  Rainsford  of  New  York  City. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Hogan  and  Mr. 
Grant  Deremer  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  home  on  Washington  Street  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Hogan.  Mrs.  Paul 
Howard  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Atwood  was  Mr.  Deremer's 
best  man.  The  ushers  were  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Sullivan,  U.   S.  A.,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Fleissner. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Hellmann  and  Mr. 
Francis  T.  Brendt  took  place  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  in  Palo  Alto  of  the  bride's  parents, 
.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hellmann.  The  Misses 
Roberta,  Louise,  and  Nancy  Hellmann  were  their 
sister's   only   attendants. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Mee  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
home  on  California  Street  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar.  It  was  a  small 
affair,  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends 
having  been  present.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mee  will  reside 
I  in    this    city. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  bridge-luncheon  Thursday  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  at  Menlo. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  the  Francisca   Club. 

Miss  Adeline  Bogart  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
[Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Marie 
iPayne,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  George  Bliss  has 
recently  been  announced. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street, 

Miss  Helen  Bertheau  gave  an  informal  dinner 
iTuesday  evening   at   her   home  on  Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.  Horace  W.  Morgan  was  hostess  at  a~ 
!bridge-luncheon  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Washington  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
iof  Mrs.  George  Haney,  who  will  leavely  shortly 
-.for  her  home  in  New  York. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hogan  entertained  a  number  of 
[friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  her  home 
or.    Washington   Street. 

Miss  Elaine  Hancock  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  bridge-tea  Tuesday  afternoon  given  by 
Mrs.    Jacques    de    la    Montanya. 

i  Miss  Leslie  Miller  entertained  a  number  of 
'friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  residence 
on  Pacific  Avenue  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.    O.    G.    Miller. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
!Otilla  Laine  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Miss  Linda  Bryan  at 
her  home  on  Vallejo  Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Coulter  gave  a  tea 
:at  their  studio  on  Post  Street  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  about  fifty  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Mrs.  Harry  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  home  in  Alameda  of  her  mother, 
Mr~.  F.  L.  Potter.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Frances  Ramsey,  whose  engagement  to  Lieu- 
tenant Herbert  Underwood,  U.  S.  N„  has  recently 
been  announced. 

Miss  Ruth  Winslow  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  an  informal  dinner-dance  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue, 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dance 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss 
)tilla  Laine  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
agne. 

Mrs.    Fanny    Crocker    McCreary    was    hostess    at 

luncheon    Tuesday    at    the    Francisca    Club    in 

lonor    of    Miss    Laine,    who    will    be    the    compli- 

:  nented  guest  at  similar  affairs  to  be  given  by  the 

-    Ruth    Perkins,    Lillian    Van    Vorst,    Lucille 

,  obnson,  and  Julita  Galpin. 

Miss    Katherine    MacAdam    entertained    a    num- 


ber of  friends  at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Tues- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Warner  and 
her  fiance,  Dr.  Hubert  Law. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party-  Thursday  eTening,  when  sev- 
eral young  people  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Dr'  I.  Walton  Thorne  and  Mrs.  Thorne  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Monday 
evening  at   their   home   on   Broderick    Street, 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dinner  Thursday  evening,  October  29,  in  honor 
of   Miss   Gertrude  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  home  in  Berkeley  preceding  the  Assembly 
dance. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
luncheon  Tuesday,  October  27,  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Crellin  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Miss  Gertrude  Creswell  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Dora  Winn,  whose 
wedding  to  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  took  place  to- 
day. 

The  Misses  Gladys  and  Linda  Buchanan  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  Friday  Afternoon  Bridge 
Club  this  week  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington  has  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  luncheon,  Saturday,  October  31,  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francs. 

Major  Harry  Hirsch,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Hirsch 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Johnson,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  gave  a  dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Of- 
ficers' Club  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  William  Bennett  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dance  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio in  honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss  Gladys 
Bowen. 

Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglas,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  were  the  complimented  guests 
at  a  barbecue  recently  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Leon  Wilson  at  their  home  at  CarmeL 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Diego  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  on  board  ship  at  Mare 
Island.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Violette 
Potter  Exuttschnitt. 

Miss  Janet  Crose  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  her  borne 
at  Mare  Island. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels  will  soon 
move  from  the  Plaza  Hotel  to  an  apartment  which 
is  being  decorated  and  furnished  preparatory  to 
their  reception.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  and 
their  little  son  are  established  at  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  has  returned  from  the 
East,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  three 
months.  Miss  Rhoda  Pickering  has  returned  from 
a  visit  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Morrison  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Amy  Morrison,  have  returned  to 
their  home. 

Miss  Helen  Wright  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Europe,  having  left  Mrs.  Robert  Chester 
Foute  and  Miss  Augusta  Foute  in  London,  where 
after  a  visit  with  friends  they  will  go  to  Sweden. 

Mrs.  Charles  Brevoort  Zabriskie  of  New  York 
is  visitng  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frank  H.  Buck,  Jr. 

Dr.  de  Marville,  who  has  been  living  in  Paris, 
has  gone  to  Biarritz,  where  he  has  taken  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  which  has  been 
transformed  into  a  hospital.  Dr.  de  Marville  is 
also  in  charge  of  one  of  the  surgical  wards  at 
the    Bellevue    Hospital. 

Miss  Cora  de  Marville  is  in  England,  where 
she  is  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  Belgian 
refugees. 

The  Misses  Anna,  Kate,  and  Ethel  Beaver  have 
returned  from  Europe,  and  are  now  in  Boston. 
They  will  remain  for  several  months  in  the  East 
before  returning  to  California. 

Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  and  her  little  son  have  ar- 
rived from  Fort  Bragg  and  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Los  Gatos.  where  it  is  hoped  the  change  of  cli- 
mate may  benefit  the  health  of  the  baby,  who 
has  had  a  severe  attack  of  whooping  cough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  are  expected 
home  shortly  from  New  York,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  past  month. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  has  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  with  relatives  in  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
has   been   visiting    since   her    return    from    Europe. 

Mr.  Sidney  Smythe  arrived  Sunday  from  New 
York  and  was  met  by  his  son-in-law  and  daughter. 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

Insures  the  most 
delicious  and  healthful  food 

The     Royal  Baker  and  Pastry  Cook, 
containing    five    hundred    practical 
receipts   for    all  kinds    of  baking 
and    cookery,  free.      Address    Royal 
Baking    Powder   Co.,   New  York. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alexander    Rutherford,    who    came 
up   Saturday  from  their  ranch  in  Pleyto. 
!       Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  are  contemplating 
!  an  Eastern  visit  and  are  planning  to  depart  about 
November   I. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  has  returned  from  New 
:  York,  where  she  went  a  month  ago  to  place  her 
i  daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  in  school.  En 
i  route  home  Mrs.  Grant  passed  her  husband,  who 
i  was   called   East   unexpectedly. 

Mrs.  Edwin  \V.  Newhall,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
i  a  visit  with  relatives  in  the  East. 
j       Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  who  have  been 
|  residing    in    Portland,    Oregon,    are    established    in 
i  Belvedere.      Mrs.  Hall  was  formerly  Miss  Mildred 

Baldwin. 
i       Mrs.  Edwin  Dimond  is  recovering  from  a  recent 
illness  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  is  planning  to  leave  the  first 
week  in  November  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  she 
will   spend  the   winter   season. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  returned  last  week 
from  Chico,  where  she  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  with  Mrs.  John  BidwelL 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  departed  Tues- 
day for  New  York  to  spend  the  holidays  with  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Major  George  Pillsbury, 
U.    S.    A,    and   Mrs.    Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  M.  Grace  and  their 
little  son  have  arrived  in  New  York  from  London 
and  will  soon  return  to  their  home  in  this  city. 
They  have  been  abroad  during  the  past  year 
with  Mrs.  Grace,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Grange,  who  returned  recently 
from  Europe,  has  been  spending  the  past  week  at 
her  country  home,  Stag's  Leap,  in  Napa  County. 
The  house  is  undergoing  many  changes  and  Mrs. 
Grange  may  extend  her  visit  to  superintend  the 
improvements. 

Mrs.  \Yilliam  G.  Irwin  returned  Saturday  from 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  visiting  since  her 
arrival  last  month  from  Europe.  Mrs.  Irwin  has 
been  joined  at  her  residence  on  Washington  Street 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  who  has  been 
spending  the  past  four  months  in  Honolulu- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Button  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  with  whom 
they  will  remain  until  November  1,  when  they 
will  take  possession  of  the  Burlingame  Club  "An- 
nex," which  is  now  occupied  by  Major  Sidney  A. 
Cloman,  U.   S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Cloman. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Metha  McMahon,  are  expected  home  next  week 
from  the  East,  where  they  have  been  spending 
several  weeks  with  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in  their  new 
home  on  Pierce  Street. 

The  Misses  Edith  and  Helen  Chesebrough  and 
Miss  Kate  Dillon  will  soon  be  settled  in  a  home 
in  San  Mateo  Park,  where  they  will  reside  in- 
definitely. Their  residence  on  Clay  Street  will  be 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson, 
who  will  move  from  San  Rafael  November  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dahlgren  have  closed  their 
home  in  Santa  Cruz  and  spent  two  weeks  in  this 
city  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they 
will   remain    during   the   winter    season. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Owen  departed  Sunday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  be  joined  during  the  holidays 
by    Mr.    Owen. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  of   Santa  Barbara  will   remain 

I  here  a  month   and  will  be  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 

with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    Filer.      Miss   Jones's 

1  mother,  Mrs-   Milo    M.   Potter,  has  returned  south 

after  a  few  days'  visit. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Rebecca,  Elizabeth,  and  Agnes  Shreve,  did 
not  depart  last  week  for  the  East  as  they  had 
1  planned  owing  to  the  recent  sale  of  their  home  in 
San  Mateo.  They  will  spend  the  winter  with  rela- 
tives  in  Utica,  New  York. 
j  Mr.  Roy  M.  Pike  left  Friday  for  a  brief  visit 
in  the    East. 

Miss  Grace  Gibson  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
this  city  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Coro- 
nado.  She  has  recently  been  the  guest  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  are  established  in 
their  home  on  Russian  Hill,  having  returned  Oc- 
tober 1  from  Palo  Alto,  where  they  spent  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Salisbury  Field  have  de- 
cided not  to  open  their  home,  Stonehedge,  in  Santa 
Barbara,  as  they  will  spend  the  winter  in  New 
York.  At  present  they  are  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,    for  a  brief   visit. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  has  gone  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to    spend    a   few  weeks  with    Miss    Edna    Coleman. 

Miss  Margaret  Williams  is  expected  home 
shortly  from  New  York,  where  she  has  been 
spending  the  past  two  months  with  relatives. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  is  confined  to  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  as  a  result  of  having  fallen  on  a 
polished  floor.  The  accident,  which  occurred  Mon- 
dav,  caused  her  family  considerable  anxiety,  but 
fortunately  Mrs.  Josselyn  is  recovering  from  the 
shock. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spen- 
cer. 

Major  Sidney  A  Cloman,  L".  S-  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  departed  Thursday  for  London,  with  the 
intention  of  making  every  effort  to  visit  Paris 
under  the  present  conditions.  Their  itinerary  in- 
cludes a  trip  to  Egypt  before  they  sail  for  the 
Philippines. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Arthur,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  on 
duty  in  San  Francisco  some  years  ago,  has  re- 
turned here  for  station.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
have  leased  an  apartment  at  3378  Washington 
Street    near    Presidio    Avenue. 

■*♦•- 

The  home  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  Bryden,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bryden  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Bryden,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Ellen  Barry,  is  the  daughter  of  General 
Thomas  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Barry. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Brotner  Hubert. 
Holy-thoughted  Brother  Hubert 

In  his  cell  one  evening  sat. 
Painting    angels    in    a    missal 

Which  he  long  had  labored  at; 

Till  the  ringers  in  the  belfry 
Chimed  the  hour  of  setting  sun. 

And  he  closed  his   precious  volume, 
Saying:      "Now  my  work  is  done. 

"Time  flies  fast  when  one  paints  angels; 

I  had  not  thought  it  was  so  late; 
I  must  go  and   feed  the  poor   folk 

Waiting  at  the  Convent  gate." 

Kneeling  low,   be  prayed  a  moment, 
Turning  then   to    leave  the   room, 

Started — for   he  saw  a  figure 
Standing  in    a   purple   gloom. 

Sharpest  thorns  his  head  surrounded, 
Cruel   cords  his  thin  wrists  bound, 

In  his  hands  and  feet  were  nail-prints, 
In   his  side  a   spear-point   wound; 

And  a  purely  glowing  radiance 
From  his   face  was  shed  abroad; 

By  these  signs  the  pious  Hubert 
Knew    the   vision    was    his   Lord. 

On  his  Master,  glory  stricken, 
Long  the   Monk   gazed  silently. 

Till  the  thought  arose  within  him 
"Ah!   how  blessed  I  should  be 

"Could  my  eyes  but  dwell  forever 
On  that  dear,  that  glorious  head; 

But  below  the  Convent  children 
Wait  impatient  to  be  fed." 

Straightway  where  the  poor  folk  waited 
For  their  evening  dole  he  went, 

Since  the  monks,  though  worn  by  fasting, 
For  the  needy  kept  no  Lent. 

And  good  Hubert  every  sunset, 
C As    the    Convent    book    records) , 

At  the  gate  stood  giving  freely 

Bread  and  wine  and  loving  words. 

So  this  evening  all  the  poor  folk 
Feasted    to    their    hearts'    content. 

Till  they  left  the  gateway  taking 
Hubert's  blessing  as  they  went 

Swiftly  then  the  good  Monk  hastened 
Down  the  halls  and  through  his  door; 

Lo*  the  vision  still  was  waiting, 
Only   brighter   than   before. 

And  the  Master,  turning  on  him 
Eyes  of  blessing,  smiled  and  said: 

"Feeding  these  ones  thou  hast  fed  me, 
Hadst  thou  staid   I  must  have  fled." 

— From  an  Old  Legend. 


For  an  Autumn  Festival. 
Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 

O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  or  gold; 
Once  more  with  harvest  song  and  shout 

Is  nature's  bloodless  triumph  told. 

O,  favors  every  year  made  new' 

O,  gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent! 

The  bounty  overruns   our   due, 

The  fullness  shames  our  discontent. 

Who    murmurs   at   his   lot   today  ? 

Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and  bloom? 
Or    sighs    for   dainties    far   away, 

Beside  the  bounteous  board  of  home? 

Thank  Heaven,  instead,  that  Freedom's  arm 
Can  change  a  rocky  soil  to  gold — 

That  brave  and  generous  lives  can  warm 
A   clime   with   northern   ices   cold. 

— John    Greenleaf    H'hitticr. 


Louvain's  ancient  university,  destroyed 
since  the  European  war  began,  has  been  a 
favorite  place  for  the  education  of  the  Catho- 
lic gentry  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Several  hundred  priests  and  thirty 
bishops  were  among  the  Irish  graduates  of 
Louvain  University. 


For  Rent — A  well-furnished,  sunny  front 
room,  in  a  refined  home,  on  California  Street, 
near  Devisadero.     Phone  Fillmore  3741. 


CUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  —  Competent  electroly- 
**  sist  will  work  in  your  own  home.  Physicians' 
references.  For  appointment  phone  Douglas 
56S2,  bet  2  and  3  p.  m. 


HOUSEKEEPER   WANTS 

Position  in  family  of  widower  where  servants  are 
emplored.  References  given.  Address  Box  10, 
the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company. 


The  well-known  linguist.  Prof.  De  Filippe, 
has  permanently  located  his  languages  studio 
in   his   commodious  residence,    1712    Bush   St. 


FAVORITES  from  FAMOUS  COOKS 

Apricot- Pineapple  Jam.  35  cts.  Spiced  Melon 
Rind.  40  cts. 

Spiced  Pineapple.  45  cts.  Fruit  Chutney,  25  cts. 
Ch0w-Chow.25cts. 

Piccalilli.  25  cts.    Mint  Jelly.  25  cts. 

Lady  Betty  Grape -Fruit  Orange  Marmalade. 
30  cts. 

THE  PLEASANT  JOURNEY  BOXES 

Filled  with  Miniature  Jars 

Sold  at 

L.  D.  McLean  Co.,  St.  Francis  News-stand 

Or  PARCELS  POST  DIRECT 

F.  E.  GARRITT 

Specialist  in  Unusual  Sweets 
Box  393        -        -        SAN  MATEO 

Price  list  on  application. 
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A  Story  of  Business 

For  many  reasons  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company's  water  business  is  in- 
creasing daily.  For  domestic  purposes  it, 
at  this  time,  supplies  twenty  cities  and 
towns,  four  from  wells  by  pumping  plants 
and  the  remainder  with  water  from  hydro- 
electric plants  in  the  mountains  brought 
down  to  the  points  of  consumption  by 
gravity  canals.  The  most  important  of  the 
cities  supplied  is  Stockton,  a  thriving  com- 
munity of  35,000  people,  where  during  the 
year  1913  the  average  daily  consumption 
for  the  year  was  about  4,000,000  gallons. 
The  pumps  used  in  the  Stockton  system 
are    electrically   operated. 

The  company  operates  seventeen  gas 
plants,  distributed  over  its  territory  all  the 
way  from  Chico  in  the  north  to  the  south- 
ernmost limit  at  Fresno.  With  these 
plants,  aided  by  a  system  of  high  and  low 
pressure  mains  aggregating  2374  miles  in 
length,  the  company  supplies  forty-nine 
communities  with  gas.  The  seventeen  gas 
plants  have  a  total  daily  generator  capacity 
of  44,710,000   cubic   feet. 

The  record  for  1913  shows  a  total  of 
7,430.000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  with 
a  gross  revenue  therefrom  of  $6,547,595. 
The  number  of  the  company's  consumers 
of  gas  at  the  close  of  1913  was  208,269. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
owns  as  well  as  operates  the  street  rail- 
way system  in  the  city  of  Sacramento. 
Sacramento  is  the  capital  of  California, 
the  fourth  city  of  the  state  in  point  of 
population,  and  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  Sacramento  Valley ;  in 
addition  to  which  it  is  an  important  di- 
vision point  for  two  transcontinental  rail- 
roads and  is  the  terminus  of  three  exten- 
sive   interurban    systems. 

The  company  operates  this  street  rail- 
road system  with  electric  power  supplied 
from  its  plants.  Large  expenditures  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  for  extensions, 
improvements,  and  betterments.  During 
the  year  1913  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  on  this  system  was  12,508,744, 
an  average  of  34,270  passengers  per  day. 
The  gross  revenue  from  this  service  was 
$572,913.  The  system  includes  forty -two 
miles  of  street  railroad  track  and  sixty 
cars. 

The  company  believes  in  making  its 
employees  contented  and  comfortable, 
and  in  following  out  this  policy  it  is 
careful  not  to  fall  behind  in  the  matter  of 
salaries  and  wages.  The  record  for  1913 
shows  the  average  number  of  the  com- 
pany's employees  in  all  departments  to 
have  been  6778  ;  the  total  amount  paid  out 
in  salaries  and  wages  was  $6,955,817,  an 
annual  average  compensation  per  employee 
of  $1026.  In  this  connection  are  pre- 
sented to  readers  the  following  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau, showing  the  average  compensation 
of  employees  in  central  electric  light  and 
power  stations  and  in  the  gas  industry  in 
the  entire  United  States  and  in  California : 

Commercial  electric  stations  (1912)  : 
Average  compensation  of  employees  in 
the  entire  United  States,  $779 ;  in  the 
State  of  California,  $1018;  wages  higher 
in  California  by  thirty  per  cent.  The  gas 
industry  record  as  taken  for  the  year 
1909  shows :  Average  compensation  per 
employee  over  the  entire  United  States, 
$657;  in  the  State  of  California,  $879; 
wages  higher  in  California  by  thirty-four 
per  cent. 

The  company  has  established  a  policy  of 
open  and  aboveboard  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic and  its  official  representatives.  Since 
the  day  when  the  supervision  of  the  public 
utilities  of  the  state  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
cooperated  heartily  with  the  commission  in 
its  solution  of  all  problems  affecting  its 
business.  The  company  believes  in  proper 
regulation  as  being  to  its  own  best  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  the  public  it  serves. 
It  has  been  the  general  experience  of 
utilities  operating  in  states  where  regula- 
tion is  sane  and  intelligent  that  their  se- 
curities have  advanced  in  the  company's 
investments  so  that  capital  has  been  more 
readily  attracted  to  their  enterprises. 

The  state  legislature  of  1913  enacted 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  concern- 
ing which  there  has  been  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion. The  company  up  to  the  present 
time  has  had  but  limited  experience  of 
its  working,  but  it  recognizes  the  justice  of 
its  underlying  purposes  and  believes  that 
the  means  and  methods  it  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  injury  and  dis- 
ability to  employees,  while  proving  more 
satisfactory  to  employees  than  any  preced- 
ing act  or  system,  will  not  prove  unduly 
burdensome  to  the  company  in  the  future. 
Months  before  this  act  went  into  opera- 
tion the  company  inaugurated  a  "Safety 
First"  campaign  in  connection  with  which 
the  company  employed  prominent  experts 
from  the  East  to  inspect  its  properties  and 
investigate  the  hazards  involved  in  its  ope- 
rating system.  And  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  report  as  entered  by  the 
experts  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  char- 
acter. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Hans  Pederson's  bid  for  the  construction  of 
the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  was  rejected  on  Mon- 
day by  the  board  of  works  because  it  was 
not  made  out  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
form  provided  by  the  board.  The  board 
called  for  new  bids,  to  be  submitted  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  October  28. 


Attempting  to  climb  from  one  window  of 
his  office  to  another  along  an  outside  ledge, 
W.  R.  Huff,  443  Pine  Street,  a  real  estate 
dealer,  sixty  years  of  age,  fell  a  distance  of 
fifty  feet  and  crashed  through  a  skylight 
above  a  restaurant  on  Pine  Street  on  Monday. 
He  died  on  the  way  to  the  Harbor  Hospital. 


To  the  number  of  400,  members  of  the  Iro- 
quois Club  of  San  Francisco  and  their  ladies 
observed  the  thirty-second  annual  bullshead 
breakfast  in  the  grove  at  Fairfax  Tavern  last 
Sunday.  

The  California  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
a  pioneer  corporation,  has  petitioned  the  su- 
perior court  for  permission  to  dissolve.  At- 
torney W.  S.  Downing,  one  of  the  directors 
and  attorney  for  the  corporation,  said  it  had 
paid  off  all  its  depositors  and  that  as  most 
of  the  original  incorporators  were  dead  the 
survivors  wished  to  retire  from  business. 


San  Francisco  bankers  have  decided  to  con- 
tribute $3,250,000  to  the  gold  pool  being 
formed  in  New  York  to  bring  the  rates  of 
exchange  down  to  a  reasonable  figure.  The 
pool  will  aggregate  $100,000,000.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Clearing  House  action  was  taken 
on  the  request  of  the  bankers  forming  the 
pool  for  the  amount  stated.  It  was  fixed  in 
New  York  as  being  a  fair  share  for  the  San 
Francisco  banks  to  add  to  the  pool. 


The  Taxpayers'  Cemetery  Removal  League, 
composed  of  home-owners,  has  been  formed 
to  combat  the  statements  now  being  issued  in 
the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  pres- 
ent cemeteries.  Gustave  Trittenbach  is  the 
president  of  the  league. 


Albert  Little  Bancroft,  for  twenty  years  as- 
sociated with  his  brother,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in 
the  Bancroft  publishing  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, died  of  heart  failure  late  Tuesday  night 
at  his  home  on  Twenty-Third  Street,  Oak- 
land. He  was  born  in  Ohio  seventy-three 
years  ago,  and  came  to  California  when  very 
young.  For  many  years  he  resided  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
five  children.  The  funeral  was  held  at 
eleven-thirty   o'clock   Friday   morning. 


The  board  of  state  harbor  commissioners 
has  awarded  to  the  Healy-Tibbitts  .Construe 
tion  Company  a  contract  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Postoffice  building  near  the  ferries, 
at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  for  $27,690,  the 
lowest  of  seven  bids.  The  foundation  is  to 
be  of  reinforced  concerte  piles  with  deck  of 
the    same   material. 


The  Rev.  Patrick  Collopy,  until  now  curate 
under  Dr.  Francis  X.  Morrison  in  Berkeley, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  St- 
Francis  Catholic  Church,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Caraher,  whose  long 
occupancy  of  this  important  parish  had  made 
him  a  prominent  figure  in  San  Francisco's 
civic  life  as  well  as  in  church  circles.  Father 
Collopy  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
graduate  of  St.   Mary's   College,   Oakland. 


The  will  of  the  late  Miguel  A.  de  Laveaga, 
disposing  of  a  $1,000,000  estate,  has  been  filed 
for  probate  by  his  two  sons,  Joseph  V.  and 
Edward  I.  de  Laveaga,  who  are  named  as 
executors.     De  Laveaga  died  October  6. 


Legends  of  Cornwall. 
In  Cornwall,  where  there  is  so  much  that 
is  either  prehistoric  or  without  a  definite  his- 
tory, a  generous  growth  of  legend  and  tradi- 
tion has  gradually  been  attached  to  many 
things,  and  as  no  one  knows  when  the  Cor- 
nish tin  mining  began  St.  Perran  has  been 
called  on  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustry. St.  Perran  was  one  of  those  strange 
Cornish  saints  whom  no  one  ever  heard  ot 
out  of  Cornwall.  He  lived  a  thousand  years 
ago,  or  thereabouts,  and  his  day  is  still  kept 
as  a  "tinners*  holiday."  He  was  a  hermit 
who  loved  the  cliffs  and  rocky  scenery  of 
Cornwall,  and  spent  his  time  among  them. 
One  day  he  noticed  how  beautiful  the  min- 
erals were  that  veined  the  rocks  and  took 
some  pieces  of  them  home  to  form  his  fire- 
place. But  when  he  lit  his  fire,  lo,  from  un- 
der the  stones  flowed  a  stream  of  molten 
white  metal.  "Then  great  was  his  joy,  for  he 
perceived  God  had  in  His  goodness  discovered 
to  him  something  that  could  be  useful  to 
man."  He  called  a  fellow-saint,  and  together 
they  taught  the  Cornishmen  how  to  dig  the 
tin   out   of  the   earth    and   to   prepare    it   with 


On  October  1 
Cocoa  Prices 
Were  Reduced 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  enabled 
by  the  European  conflict  to  pur- 
chase the  best  cocoa  beans  much 
cheaper  than  hitherto,  owing  to  the 
warring  nations  being  out  of  the 
market,  is  giving  the  public  the  full 
benefit.  This  became  effect- 
ive on  October  1. 

Reduced  cost  means  reduced  sell- 
ing price,  and  you  can  now  get 
the  famous  Ghirardelli  Imperial 
Cocoa  for  the  same  price  that  ordi- 
nary makes  have  sold  at.  Ask  your 
grocer. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT."  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F„  CAL. 

'Coasultine  Eaeineerfar  J.  K.  Kraft  &  Som,  Architects 


fire.  That  is  the  story,  but  others  say  that 
Cornish  tin  was  known  long  before  St.  Per- 
ran, and  that  the  fame  of  it  had  traveled 
over  the  sea  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  came  to  where  Solomon  was 
building  his  temple,  and  brought  the  Jews, 
says  the  far-away  tradition,  to  buy  tin  for 
the  adorning  of  it.  Cornwall  became  "Bretin," 
the  "tin  country"  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  left 
behind  them  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  Cor- 
nish cream,  to  be  found  only  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Later  came  the  Romans  and  the 
Gauls,  and  then  the  Jews  again,  to  find  in 
Cornwall  a  place  of  refuge.  They  were  the 
tin  miners  in  King  John's  time,  and  their 
remembrance  lingers  in  the  old  name  "Mar- 
ket] ew"  for  Penzance,  and  in  the  smelting 
houses  still  called  "Jews'  houses."  Such  is 
the  history  and  the  tradition  of  Cornish 
mining.  Its  fortunes,  which  had  waned  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  are  rising  again  in 
the  twentieth,  and  the  mines  the  Jews  worked 
so  well  long  ago  are  many  of  them  being 
worked   still. 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  practically  all  the  leaders  were  com- 
paratively young,  the  European  conflict  estab- 
lishes the  fact  thai  the  men  of  consequence 
are  well  along  in  years.  On  the  German  side 
General  von  Emmich,  the  captor  of  Liege,  is 
sixty-six,  and  General  von  Kluck  is  sixty- 
eight.  General  von  Hausen,  who  recently 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  Saxon  army,  is 
sixty-eight ;  General  von  Heeringen  is  sixty- 
four,  General  von  Einem  sixty-one,  and  Gen- 
eral von  Buelow  sixty-eight.  General  von 
Moltke.  chief  of  the  German  general  staff,  is 
sixty-six,  and  General  von  Hinderberg,  who  is 
in  command  in  East  Prussia,  is  sixty-seven. 
Nearly  all  these  officers  took  part  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  On  the  Allies* 
side,  Earl  Kitchener  is  sixty-four,  Smith- 
Dorrien  fifty-six,  and  Sir  John  French  sixty- 
two.  The  three  French  generals,  Pau,  J-oiTre, 
and   Gallicni,   are   all   approaching   seventy. 


The  Reuter  News  Agency,  whose  service 
extends  over  all  the  British  colonies,  is  of 
German  origin.  The  founder  of  the  bureau, 
Julius  Reuter,  who  in  1871  was  made  a  Ger- 
man baron,  was  born  in  1821  at  Kassel,  and 
died  in  1S99  at  Nice.  It  is  said  that  the 
famous  mathematician,  Gauss,  gave  him  the 
idea  of  establishing  telegraphic  service  be- 
tween Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Berlin  and  Bel- 
gium. Up  to  that  time  Reuter  had  used 
carrier-pigeons  to  supply  the  journals  and  the 
banks  with  news.  Two  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bureau  at  Aix-la-Chappelle 
Reuter  removed  his   main  office  to  London. 


Cyril    Maude,    the    English    actor,    is    doing 
special  police  work  every  morning  in  London. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter   St.  French   Bank   Bldg. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  ihoroughh  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horse* 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November    first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Manager 
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Pears* 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1S50 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -      Manager 
GUY  FRANCIS Asst.  Mgr. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 

a       MEANS       x 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

m 

THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Photic  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco. 


First  Lawyer — Does  his  cause  look  good  to 
you?  Second  Lawyer — No,  but  his  effects  do. 
— Town    Topics, 

"Money  talks,  I  tell  you,  money  talks." 
"Yes,  I  know  it  does.  I  married  money." — 
Washington   Star. 

"Was  the  car  crowded  you  came  in  on  ?" 
"Not  very.  I  had  a  strap  all  to  myself." — 
Boston    Transcript. 

The  Infidel — Learn  to  be  a  Chlistian  ?  No, 
no  !  Chinese  never  learn  to  shoot  good  'nough 
to   be    Chlistian. — Life. 

"He  is  a  man  who  never  wishes  anybody 
ill."  "Then  what  does  he  want  to  be  a  doc- 
tor  for?" — Baltimore  American. 

"I  cured  my  wife  of  quarreling  about  want- 
ing her  own  way  in  everything."  "How  ?" 
"I  let  her  have  it." — Chicago  Herald. 

She — I'm  afraid  poor  papa  will  miss  me 
when  we  are  married.  He — Why,  is  your 
father  going  away  ? — New  York  Sun. 

SWiciis — Palms  are  symbolic  of  victory. 
Cynicus — Is  that  the  reason  a  girl  uses  them 
as  decorations  at  her  wedding? — Town  Topics. 

Frightened  Passenger — 'Ere!  Whoa!  There's 
an  old  fellow  fell  off  the  'bus  !  Conductor — 
Orl   right,   sonny.      E's   paid   'is   fare. — Punch. 

Willie — Paw,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween genius  and  talent?  Paw — Talent  gets 
paid  every  Saturday,  my  son. — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Scoffer — Where  will  you  find  the  Upright 
Citizen  in  New  York?  New  Yorker — Begging 
for  the  price  of  a  night's  lodging. — Boston 
Globe. 

"They  say  those  Mexican  peons  are  abso- 
lutely useless."  "Yes;  I  don't  believe  they're 
worth  the  paper  they're  printed  on." — Buffalo 
Express. 

Sapleigh — Clever  ?  Oh,  very !  Why,  she 
has  brains  enough  for  two.  Miss  Keen — 
Then  she's  just  the  girl  you  ought  to  marry. 
— Boston   Transcript. 

Mrs.  Baker — Is  the  table  at  your  boarding- 
house  of  unvarying  excellence?  Mrs.  Barker 
— No;  there  are  days  when  we  don't  hear  a 
word  of  gossip. — Judge. 

First  Employer — How  long  has  Gotrox's 
boy  .worked  in  your  office?  Second  Employer 
— About  half  an  hour.  He  has  been  with  us 
six  months  now. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Guest — Have  you  sheen — hie — anyshing  my 
frien'  Bozworsh  lately  ?  Hotel  Clerk — He 
was  here  half  an  hour  ago.  Guest — Wuz  'e 
'lone — hie — er  wuz   I   wiz   'im  ? — Judge. 

"We've  had  dreadful  misfortune  with  our 
beasts  this  year.  First  we  had  swine  fever; 
then  we  lost  a  calf,  and  now  we've  been  fined 
thirty  marks  for  watering  the  milk." — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 

The  Mistress — I  shall  take  one  of  the  chil- 
dren to  church  with  me  this  morning,  Mary? 
The  General — Yes'm  ;  which?  The  Mistress — 
Oh,  whichever  will  go  best  with  my  new 
mauve  dress. — Sketch. 

Hub — I've  given  up  drinking,  smoking,  and 
golf  to  please  you,  still  you're  not  satisfied. 
Now  what  else  do  you  want  me  to  give  up  ? 
Wife — Well,  you  might  give  up  $50.  I  need 
a  new  gown. — New   York   World. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  greatness?"  "Great- 
ness," replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "is  the  dis- 
tinction a  man  enjoys  when  he  gets  himself 
so  securely  established  that  people  have  to 
tolerate  him  whether  they  like  him  or  not." 
— Washington   Star. 

Mrs.  Lobb — What  on  earth  is  that?  Mr. 
Lobb — This,  my  dear,  is  a  barometer — a  pres- 
ent from  our  son  at  college.  Mrs.  Lobb — Oh, 
I've  heard  of  them.  Isn't  the  dear  boy 
thoughtful  ?  Which  way  do  we  screw  it  when 
we  want  the  weather  to  be  fine. — Tit-Bits. 

Parishioner  (to  departing  minister) — We're 
all  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  Mr.  Foodie.  Mr. 
Foodie  (modestly) — Never  mind,  Mrs.  Toodle. 
I've  no  doubt  you'll  get  a  better  man  next 
time.  Parishioner — Ah,  no,  Mr.  Foodie. 
That's  just  what  the  last  minister  said  when 
he  left. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"This  is  the  landscape  I  wanted  you  to 
suggest  a  title  for,  dear,"  said  the  artist, 
standing  aside  and  proudly  surveying  his 
work.  "Why  not  call  it  'home'?"  asked  his 
wife,  who  lacked  his  fine  imagination. 
"'Home'?  Why?"  "Because  there  is  no 
place  like  it,"  she  replied  meekly. — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

Teacher — Now,  if  I  paid  one  man  two  dol- 
lars a  day  for  seven  hours'  work,  another 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  nine,  and 
another    four    dollars    and    seventy-five    cents 

for  eight Reddy  Backrozv  (whose  father 

belongs  to  the  union ) — You'd  have  the 
durndest  strike  on  your  hands  you  ever  saw, 
teacher. — Puck. 


\J8he 
Best 
iPIace 


And  the  Only 
Safe  Place 

For  your  valuable  papers,  etc.,  is  a  safety  de- 
posit box.  It  safeguards  you  against  fire  and  the 
attentions  of  the  industrious  burglar.  Nothing  is 
protected  by  the  average  office  safes.  Fire  destroys 
their  contents,  and  any  first-rate  safe-cracker  can 
quickly  open  one  if  given  a  chance. 

Run  no  more  risks,  but  invest  $4  for  a  year's 
ownership  of  a  safe  deposit  box  at  the  Crocker 
Bank. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$110.  First  class,  round  trip  I  five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  UNE 
sail  to  Hawaii  Oct.  27.  Nov  10,  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days  from 
San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the  Islands, 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300 
round  trip  first  class.  $200  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,    New   York   City. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru   (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Oct.  31,  1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY. 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St.       -        -       San  Francisco 
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Sunset  Limited 

3  Days  to 
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Governor  Johnson. 

If  anybody  these  days  gave  consideration  to  facts  and 
reasons  Mr.  Johnson  would  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
be  thrust  out  from  official  life.  He  came  into  office 
representing  the  anti-machine  principle  in  politics. 
Still  sustaining  his  original  pretensions,  he  has  built 
up  the  most  complete  and  arbitrary  personal  organiza- 
tion the  state  has  ever  seen.  Nothing  necessary  to  the 
prefection  of  this  organization  has  been  too  gross  or 
too  shameless  for  him.  Beginning  with  the  procedure 
by  which  Alden  Anderson  was  legislated  out  of  the 
bank  commissionership,  he  has  gone  down  the  line 
by  a  hundred  courses  all  in  the  same  spirit.  He  has 
prodigiously  multiplied  offices  and  clerical  posts  and 
has  carefully  filled  them  all  with  his  own  partisans. 
Some  six  thousand  persons.,  we  are  told,  are  now  in 
one  way  or  another  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  state — all 
held  to  a  close  and  industrious  allegiance  to  the  John- 
son interest.  Thus  a  colossal  personal  machine  is 
supported  directly  from  the  state  treasury. 

Mr.  Johnson  likewise  came  into  office   representing 


the  principle  of  democracy.  "The  people,"  he  promised, 
were  to  "rule."  What  has  followed  is  within  the 
knowledge  even  of  careless  observers.  Under  Mr. 
Johnson's  direction  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  have 
been  revolutionized,  not  in  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
popular  rule,  but  to  the  end  of  making  the  governor- 
ship— the  office  held  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself — the  cen- 
tral and  authoritative  pivot  of  the  system.  Today  who- 
ever sits  in  the  governor's  chair  at  Sacramento  is  the 
master  of  state  affairs  as  never  before.  Government  in 
detail  is  at  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  commissions, 
and  every  man-jack  of  a  commissioner  is  subject  in 
his  tenure  of  official  life  to  Mr.  Johnson.  No  autocrat 
in  Russia  can  rule  with  a  more  definite  authority  than 
may  the  governor  of  California. 

Mr.  Johnson  likewise  came  into  office  loudly  promis- 
ing purity  and  economy  in  administration.  As  to  the 
matter  of  purity,  the  San  Francisco  water-front  affords 
a  sufficient  commentary.  As  for  economy,  whoever  will 
examine  his  tax  bills  for  1913  and  1914  and  compare 
them  with  the  bills  of  former  years  will  discover  the 
real  character  of  Johnsonian  economy.  The  expenses 
of  the  state  government  in  every  department  have 
prodigiously  increased.  Habits  of  extravagance  in  the 
executive  office  as  illustrated  by  the  governor's  own 
demands  upon  the  treasury  have  gone  down  the  whole 
official  line.  Literally  everybody's  doing  it.  The  re- 
sult is  seen  in  an  advance  anywhere  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty  per  cent  in  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  indi- 
vidual taxpayers. 

Mr.  Johnson's  great  claim  is  that  he  drove  the 
Southern  Pacific  out  of  politics.  Verily  the  Southern 
Pacific,  once  in  politics,  is  now  definitely  out  of  politics; 
and  even  if  we  deny  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  whole  credit  of 
this  achievement,  something  may  still  be  due  him.  But 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  content  with  achievement;  he  wants 
to  keep  on  driving  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of  politics, 
even  though  it  is  already  out.  This  is  partly  political 
buncombe  and  partly  an  exercise  of  individual  malevo- 
lence. Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  of  intensely  passionate 
nature.  With  him  resentment  and  hatred  hold  sway 
long  after  original  causes  have  been  removed.  So  now, 
although  that  terrible  bugaboo,  "the  railroad,"  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  politics,  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  on 
applying  the  flail.  In  part,  as  we  have  already  said, 
this  is  due  to  political  calculation ;  in  some  part  it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Johnson's  passionate  habit. 

Surely  no  self-respecting  citizen  has  forgotten  that 
though  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  as  a  Republican,  he 
has  from  the  very  day  of  his  official  life  stood  as  an 
embittered  enemy  of  the  Republican  party.  In  every 
possible  way,  fair  or  foul,  he  has  endeavored  not  only 
to  combat  Republican  principles  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed all  his  previous  life,  but  has  endeavored  to  break 
down  by  tactical  processes  the  party  organization — the 
very  same  organization  which  was  given  into  his  hands 
as  a  trust.  It  would  seem  that  nobody  could  forget  the 
course  by  which  he  and  his  associates  and  followers 
practically  disfranchised  the  Republicans  in  California 
in  the  late  presidential  election.  So  far  from  seeking 
to  aid  the  people  of  California  in  the  expression  of 
their  will,  he  deliberately  and  by  a  gross  fraud  under- 
took to  a  keep  large  section  of  the  people  from  declar- 
ing their  will  in  the  matter  of  the  presidency;  and  in 
fact  he  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

The  plain  truth  about  Mr.  Johnson  is  that  he  is  by 
character  and  practice  a  perfervid  and  furious  political 
agitator.  He  is  a  temperamental  extremist.  A  natural 
disposition  to  passionate  states  of  mind  has  been  aug- 
mented by  habit.  Mentally  he  is  of  the  heavy  type 
which  under  aroused  feeling  gains  a  certain  stimulus. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  permitted  himself  to  cultivate  a  pas- 
sionate habit.  He  works  himself  up  into  a  fever  of 
approval  or  of  resentment  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
heavy  mind  into  action.  A  man  of  this  tendency 
has  and  can  have  no  calm   and  stable  judgments,   no 


administrative  efficiency.  In  the  governorship  Mr. 
Johnson  considers,  not  the  business  before  him  in  its 
legitimate  relations,  but  only  as  it  may  affect  his  polit- 
ical fortunes  or  those  of  his  party.  He  is  in  the  gov- 
ernorship a  mere  politician;  and  we  may  see  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  state  service  and  the  looting  of 
the  state  treasury  just  what  this  means. 


The  "  Amendments." 

The  Argonaut  has  neither  time,  space,  nor  expert 
knowledge  for  detailed  discussion  of  the  forty-eight 
proposed  statutes  and  constitutional  amendments  upon 
which  voters  are  expected  to  declare  judgment  in  next 
Tuesday's  election.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  job 
is  an  indictment  of  this  method  of  legislation.  It  would 
take  a  trained  lawyer  many  days  of  laborious  study  to 
come  to  anything  approaching  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  all  the  subjects  at  issue.  For  the  average  citizen, 
or  even  the  exceptional  citizen,  who  can  only  give  to 
the  matter  passing  attention,  the  task  is  obviously  too 
great.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  voters  out  of  a 
thousand  must  either  vote  blindly  or  upon  advice,  for 
the  most  part  interested  and  selfish. 

Of  the  forty-eight  proposals  upon  which  voters  are 
expected  to  pass  judgment  a  few  may  easily  be  under- 
stood. As,  for  example,  prohibition,  the  universal 
eight-hour  law,  and  some  others.  But  some  sail 
under  false  colors.  For  example,  there  is  the  amend- 
ment (No.  7),  which  presents  itself  under  the 
alluring  title  of  "home  rule  in  taxation."  This  pro- 
posal is  in  fact  a  revolutionary  one,  in  that  it  em- 
bodies the  principle  known  as  the  "single  tax."  Who- 
ever is  not  willing  to  take  a  blind  leap  into  the  dark  of 
experimental  legislation,  should  vote  against  this  pro- 
posal and  every  other  which  like  it  masks  a  fixed  and 
obscure  design  behind  specious  pretenses. 

There  is  another  set  of  proposals  which  voters 
scrutinize  with  especial  care.  They  relate  to  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  purpose. 
The  objects,  no  doubt,  for  which  some  or  all  of  these 
bond  issues  are  proposed  are  entirely  worthy.  But 
that  is  far  from  saying  that  they  are  so  important  or 
urgent  that  the  state,  already  heavily  in  debt,  should 
go  in  still  deeper.  Bonding  schemes  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  schemes  to  increase  the  public  obligations. 
They  are  all  proposals  to  advance  the  rate  of  taxation. 
This  is  a  practical  fact  which  every  voter  ought  to 
bear  in  mind. 

Then  there  is  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(No.  43),  which  proposes  to  exempt  certain  school  and 
college  grounds  and  buildings  from  taxation  along  with 
the  "income"  of  such  schools  and  colleges.  We  should 
like  to  support  this  proposal  if  it  means  merely  to  ex- 
empt school  premises,  and  not  property  maintained  for 
income.  But  in  the  mind  of  the  Argonaut  there  arises 
vague  but  serious  apprehension  due  to  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  "Income"  is  a 
term  of  large  significance.  If  it  means  that  property 
owned  by  a  school  or  college  and  held  for  income  is 
to  be  exempt,  the  proposal  is  essentially  a  vicious  one. 
Since  the  sponsors  of  this  exemption  have  not  thought 
fit  to  make  their  proposal  clean-cut,  subject  to  certain 
and  positive  interpretation,  the  Argonaut  despite  its 
predisposition  to  encourage  education  will  be  impelled 
to  vote  no. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  any  kind  of  prop- 
erty is  made  exempt  from  taxation  two  effects  follow. 
First,  it  puts  upon  other  property  in  proportion  as  the 
exemption  relates  to  the  total  valuation  of  property  in 
the  state  the  burden  of  supporting  the  state  government. 
Second,  it  puts  private  property,  which  must  meet  tax 
charges  at  a  disadvantage,  in  competition  with  property 
not  taxed.  Thus  if  a  citizen  owns  a  building  upon 
which  he  pays  taxes  in  several  forms,  and  if  a  school 
or  college  likewise  owns  a  building  upon  «  1 
tax  is  paid,  then  the  latter  is  in  a  position 
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tional  advantage  in  bidding  for  tenants  or  other  forms 
of  business  patronage.  The  thing  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  it  may  become  very  vicious  in  practice.  In  other 
countries  and  in  other  times,  as,  for  example,  in  France 
before  the  revolution,  a  large  proportion  of  the  prop- 
erty in  any  given  community  was  exempt  from  public 
charges.  Against  this  sort  of  thing  there  has  always 
been  protest,  and  not  infrequently  it  has  led  to  revo- 
lution. It  is  a  good  rule  to  tax  all  property  alike. 
This  rule  is  not  rigidly  enforced  in  California,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  newer  schools  stand  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  universities  of  Stan- 
ford and  Berkeley,  whose  properties  are  in  large  meas- 
ure exempt.  We  should  be  quite  willing  to  put  all 
upon  an  even  basis.  But  the  voter  is  entitled  to  know 
precisely  what  he  is  doing,  and  in  the  immediate  in- 
stance this  information  has  not  been  given  clearly  or 
adequately. 

A  very  considerable  class  of  proposals  relates  to 
matters  purely  legal  and  technical,  impossible  of  intel- 
ligent comprehension  without  exposition  by  a  skilled 
lawyer.  Arguments  for  or  against  accompany  such 
proposals,  but  they  are  all  from  interested  sources, 
all  mere  partisan  statements  rather  than  judicial 
explanations  of  the  matters  at  issue.  Upon  all  such  the 
Argonaut  in  the  spirit  of  caution  will  vote  no.  In 
other  words,  it  will  not  vote  for  anything  which  it  can 
not  understand,  and  which  nobody  has  taken  the  pains 
to  make  clear.  In  all  cases  where  the  purpose  is  un- 
certain, and  where  there  is  implied  change  in  existing" 
law,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  vote  no.  Arbitrary  rejection 
of  all  vague  proposals  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
making  future  proposals  more  definite  and  intelligible. 


The  Congressional  Campaign. 

The  immediate  issue  in  the  national  campaign  is 
the  control  of  Congress.  With  the  coming  in  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1912  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  attained  Democratic  majorities  for  the 
first  time  since  1897.  In  the  coming  election  the  coun- 
try has  an  opportunity  to  change  the  deal  if  it  wishes  to 
do  it.  Half  a  year  ago  it  seemed  probable  that  the  ver- 
dict of  November  would  go  against  the  Democracy. 
But  the  fortune  of  events  has  tended  steadily  to  Demo- 
cratic advantage.  And  it  is  now  conceded  by  political 
sharps  that  there  will  be  a  small  but  sufficient  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  present  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty.  That  it 
is  almost  certain  to  be  reduced  need  not  in  the  least 
embarrass  the  Administration.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
a  small  majority  is  much  easier  to  manage  than  a  large 
one.  It  has  to  face  a  large  and  usually  a  militant  mi- 
nority, this  of  itself  being  a  source  of  cohesion  and  a 
means  of  discipline.  In  the  days  when  Tom  Reed  was 
master  of  the  House  a  certain  election  yielded  a  Re- 
publican majority  of  something  like  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  Somebody  congratulated  Mr.  Reed  on  the 
result.  "Yes,"  he  drawled  out,  "a  hundred  and  seventy 
looks  good  and  sounds  good.  But  I'd  a  damned  sight 
rather  it  had  been  seven." 

One  phase  of  the  campaign  as  it  is  still  in  progress 
is  worth  attention.  The  one  and  only  battle-cry  has 
been.  "Stand  by  the  President!"  When  Democracy 
came  into  authority  nearly  two  yaers  ago  it  had  a  whole 
cargo  of  issues.  Some  of  them  have  been  worked  out 
to  some  sort  of  finish,  as,  for  example,  matters  relative 
to  finance  and  the  tariff.  But  there  remains  a  tre- 
mendous array  of  unredeemed  promises — for  example, 
unr  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  another  to  "un- 
shackle business":  with  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. One  by  one  the  original  issues  have  been  chucked 
overboard.  Little  by  little  the  campaign  has  been  nar- 
rowed down  until  now  only  the  President  appears  to  be 
in  anybody's  mind. 

If  this  he  due  to  management,  then  indeed  the  man- 
agement has  been  mightily  artful.  But  we  suspect  that 
it  is  due  to  a  changed  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  In  former  times  voters  really  con- 
sidered the  more  serious  issues;  now  consideration  is 
practically  limited  to  men,  more  particularly  to  the 
head  of  any  given  ticket.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  average  American  voter — and  the  average 
American  voter  nowadays  is  mostly  an  Irishman,  a 
Swede,  an  Italian,  or  some  other  importation — takes  to 
hit  ielf  practically  no  individual  responsibility  in  con- 
nci.ion   with  the  conduct  of  affairs.     His  thinking  is 

lone   in   the   terms  of  dollars  or  bacon  or  beans.     He 


lejves  politics  to  the  politician,  feeling  that  he  has  done 
his  whole  duty  when  he  votes  for  somebody  he  imagines 
"a  good  man"  for  President  or  governor.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  average  citizen,  aforetime  so 
scrupulous  on  the  point  of  his  political  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  has  abdicated  his  sovereignty.  He  pre- 
fers now  to  give  his  time  and  energies  to  something 
directly  profitable  than  to  busy  himself  with  affairs  of 
government.  He  prefers  to  be  governed  than  to  take 
the  trouble  to  govern  himself. 


The  State  Campaign. 

The  contest  for  the  governorship  of  California  ap- 
pears to  lie  between  Fredericks  and  Johnson.  Curtin, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  quite  as  good  and  probably  a 
better  man  than  either,  in  the  curious  posture  of  state 
politics  is  thought  to  have  no  chance  of  election.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  the  votes  of  many  Democrats 
will  be  thrown  either  to  Fredericks  or  Johnson  as  the 
preference  or  whim  of  the  individual  voter  may  move 
him  to  action. 

The  Argonaut's  hopefulness  in  behalf  of  Fredericks, 
who  ought  to  be  elected,  has  been  diminished  some- 
what by  its  observation  of  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
Very  obviously  a  low  bargain  has  been  struck  between 
the  Johnson  managers  and  the  labor-union  leaders  of 
San  Francisco.  Whatever  the  latter  may  do  to  whip 
in  their  followers  will  surely  be  done.  Then  it  has  not 
escaped  notice  that  the  ragtag-and-bobtail  of  mercenary 
politics  are  all  enlisted  for  Johnson.  There  is  Johnson 
money  in  plenty,  and  it  has  been  put  out  where  it  would 
do  the  most  good.  Some  six  thousand  state  job-holders, 
great  and  small,  having  first  duly  been  assessed  for  the 
cause — every  Jack  and  Jill  of  them  all — have  been 
brought  up  to  the  firing  line  and  made  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  cause  of  pure  politics  under  the  conceptions  of 
the  Johnson  campaign  managers.  It  is  understood  fur- 
ther that  more  than  one  public  service  corporation,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  whose  operations  lie  under  the 
authority  of  the  Johnsonian  Board  of  Control,  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  campaign 
chest. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  practically  no  or- 
ganized promotion  of  Mr.  Fredericks.  The  Republican 
party,  betrayed  two  years  ago  by  its  official  trustees, 
has  not  yet  gotten  firmly  upon  its  feet.  In  the  imme- 
diate campaign  it  has  had  little  initiative  and  less 
means.  Fredericks  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
making  his  campaign  practically  single-handed.  Not 
one  speaker  has  been  brought  in  from  outside  the  state 
to  stimulate  the  general  spirit  of  Republicanism.  There 
has  been  in  the  campaign  no  organized  or  vital  force. 
Even  the  party  candidates  for  Congress,  ordinarily 
active  each  in  his  own  behalf,  have  been  kept  off  the 
job  by  the  protracted  session  at  Washington. 

If  Governor  Johnson  shall  be  reelected — and  that 
seems  at  this  writing  not  unlikely — it  will  be  due  to 
activities  which  have  had  their  inspiration  in  the  state 
capital,  and  which  have  practically  been  paid  for  out  of 
the  state  treasury.  The  Johnson  machine  has  become 
an  engine  of  tremendous  power.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  known  in  California.  It  embodies  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  high-power  efficiency  under  dishonest 
standards,  with  unctuous  claims  to  sympathy  and  sup- 
port upon  a  theory  of  sublimated  morality. 


is  still  at  war,  and  every  day  goes  to  augment  a  record 
red  with  every  form  of  outrage.  Before  we  felicitate 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  making  active  war  in  Mexico 
we  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  we  are  idly  looking 
on  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  own  citizens 
are  being  despoiled  of  their  lives  or  their  property 
or  both  by  the  fighting  factions  of  that  wretched 
country. 

We  owe  it  to  our  relations  to  Mexico  and  under 
our  duty  to  our  own  citizens  either  to  make  peace  in 
Mexico  or  to  leave  the  country  alone.  We  are  doing 
neither.  We  have  mixed  just  enough  in  the  affairs  of 
Mexico  to  declare  to  the  world,  and  to  confirm  in  our 
own  people,  a  sense  of  our  moral  responsibility.  The 
present  government  of  Mexico,  if  there  be  anything 
there  meriting  the  name,  is  a  thing  of  our  own  creation. 
We  thrust  out  Huerta,  who  might  after  his  own  rough 
methods  have  made  peace;  we  put  in  Carranza,  who 
plainly  is  unable  to  make  peace.  Having  done  thus 
much,  the  responsibility  is  upon  us.  But  we  are  not 
meeting  it  with  intelligence  or  with  courage.  We  are 
allowing  a  situation  which  we  ourselves  created  to 
sustain  the  reign  of  anarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  felicitating  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
at  war.  In  truth  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be  at 
peace  while  conditions  in  Mexico,  and  of  our  own  crea- 
tion, are  what  they  are. 

There  is  one  thing  even  worse  than  war.  It  is  a 
supine  and  self-complacent  satisfaction  in  peace  upon 
the  basis   of  neglected   duty,   of   cowardly   withdrawal 


"At  Peace "  with  Mexico. 

There  are  many  who  assume  that  because  we  are 
not  actively  at  war  with  Mexico  the  President's  ex- 
traordinary and  vagarious  policy  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  has  been  successful.  True,  we  are  not 
battling  in  Mexico.  But  can  it  be  said  truthfully  that 
we  are  at  peace  with  that  country?  We  have  one  army 
camped  on  Mexican  soil  at  Vera  Cruz  and  another 
camped  on  the  northern  border  at  El  Paso.  If  war  is 
all  a  matter  of  battles  we  are  not  at  war  with  Mexico ; 
but  a  course  of  watchful  waiting  upon  the  soil  of  an- 
other country  in  contempt  of  the  protests  of  that  coun- 
try may  by  no  very  difficult  process  of  reasoning  be  con- 
strued as  war.  We  suspect  that  a  convention  of  the 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  and 
sweethearts  of  the  men  killed  in  taking  possession  of 
Vera  Cruz  would  have  its  own  ideas  with  respect  to 
what  the  Washington  government  calls  peace. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  we  are  not 
making  actual  war  in  Mexico,  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
prevent  certain  great  wrongs  for  which  we  have  ad- 
mittedly a  certain  moral  responsibility.     Mexico  herself 


Minor  Matters  at  Washington. 

Ex-President  Taft  as  a  guest  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  been  visiting  Washington  and  having 
what  his  predecessor  in  the  presidency  would  have 
styled  a  bully  time.  Everybody  seemed  genuinely  glad 
to  see  him  and  he  in  turn  seemed  genuinely  glad  to  see 
everybody.  It  was  a  real  home-coming.  Of  course  he 
was  called  to  speak  at  all  sorts  of  occasions,  great  and 
small,'  and  he  did  it  in  the  happiest  way,  with  just 
enough  good-natured  ginger  in  his  remarks  to  properly 
spice  them  up.  The  Taft  quality  of  charming  a  limited 
audience  by  intimate  and  conversational  talk  was  never 
more  in  evidence  than  during  this  past  few  days. 
Speaking  of  it  a  few  nights  ago,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Taft 
remarked,  "How  curiously  different  the  Judge's  manner 
is  when  he  turns  from  a  small  to  a  large  audience." 
Somehow  when  he  talks  to  a  big  crowd  the  grace  goes 
out  of  him  and  even  his  wonderful  smile  appears  a  bit 
mechanical.  Unaffectedness  and  perfect  frankness  are 
what  you  observe  in  his  personal  talk.  But  in  address- 
ing the  throng  he  seems  never  quite  sure  of  himself. 
He  never  trusts  himself  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
quite  positive  reserve.  The  audience  unfailingly  gets 
an  impression  very  different  from  that  which  the  Judge 
invariably  makes  when  talking  to  a  group  of  friends. 
Somehow  when  addressing  a  crowd  he  always  seems  to 
be  saying,  "You  are  a  lot  of  blank  low-browed  idiots 
without  sense  enough  to  appreciate  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  you."  

President  Wilson  these  days  conveys  the  impression 
of  being  very  pleased  and  happy,  in  comparison  with  his 
obvious  anxieties  of  half  a  year  ago.  It  may  be  the 
getting  of  Congress  off  his  hands  or  it  may  be  the  im- 
proved state  of  his  health.  He  is  distinctly  better  than 
he  was  earlier  in  the  year.  Golf  does  it.  He  has 
adopted  the  habit  of  very  early  rising,  getting  to  the 
links  frequently  as  early  as  six  a.  m.  He  plays  usually 
at  the  Washington  Country  Club  in  Virginia,  with  oc- 
casional visits  at  other  clubs  near  about.  The  other 
morning  he  astonished  the  domestic  establishment  at 
Chevy  Chase — the  ultra-fashionable  club — by  appear- 
ing there  shortly  after  six  in  the  morning.  A  curious 
thing  about  the  President's  golfing  is  that  he  will  play 
with  no  one  except  his  aide,  Dr.  Grayson.  If  Dr.  Gray- 
son can  not  be  with  him  he  plays  alone.  Thus  on  his 
visit  to  Chevy  Chase  he  went  around  without  a  playing 
companion.  His  niece,  Miss  Bones,  accompanied  him 
to  keep  score. 

The  President  has  not  yet  got  to  golfing  on  Sunday, 
although  pretty  much  everybody  else  in  public  life  plays 
as  freely  on  Sundays  as  on  other  days.  Mr.  Wilson 
spends  a  large  part  of  his  Sundays  in  motoring  through 
the  surrounding  country.  Just  where  the  moral  dif- 
ference lies  between  golfing  and  motoring  for  pleasure 
and  recreation  probably  Mr.  Wilson  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  say.     We  once  knew  a  good  woman  who  ob- 
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jected  on  moral  grounds  to  driving  on  Sunday  on  high 
roads,  but  who  thought  it  entirely  decorous  and  within 
bounds  to  go  a  slow  pace  along  retired  lanes.  But 
she  could  never  be  got  to  fix  the  exact  rate  of  speed 
defining  the  moral  line. 


It  is  curious  how  the  golf  game,  which  under  critical 
view  seems  trivial  enough,  has  captured  the  good  and 
great  of  the  country.  Secretaries  McAdoo,  Lane, 
Houston,  Gregory,  Garrison,  and  Redfield  are  all  keen 
players,  Houston  perhaps  the  best  of  the  lot.  The 
others,  if  the  truth  be  told,  narrowly  escape  the  duffer 
class,  if  indeed  they  do  escape  it.  Houston,  Lane,  and 
Garrison,  by  the  way,  are  among  the  Sunday  players. 
Justices  Pitney,  Van  Devanter,  Lamar,  McKenna,  and 
Day  are  the  golfers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Pitney 
plays  a  fine  sporting  game.  McKenna  is  notable  for 
the  fact  that  he  plays  in  absolutely  perfect  form,  but 
never  gets  anywhere.  Day  took  up  the  game  for  his 
health.  He  has  been  dying  ever  since  he  went  on  the 
bench  eleven  years  ago.  He  plays  solemnly,  religiously, 
and  fairly  well.  Senator  Cummins  is  a  star  golfer  and 
has  long  been.  Jonathan  Bourne,  although  out  of  the 
Senate,  still  lives  at  Washington  and  plays  in  the  sena- 
torial group.  Hillis  of  New  Hampshire  is  the  coming 
senatorial  champion.  Brandegee,  Hitchcock,  Lippitt, 
Oliver,  Townsend,  and  Bourne  make  up  a  group  that 
is  much  on  the  links.  Bristow  and  Saulsbury  golf  a 
great  deal,  and  Senator  Owen  has  recently  taken  up 
the  game.  Townsend  of  New  Jersey  and  Kent  of  Cali- 
fornia are  the  leading  golfers  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Gardner  and  Gillett  of  Massachusetts, 
and  James  R.  Mann,  the  Republican  leader,  are  steady 
but  not  notable  players. 


Colonel  House  of  Texas  has  again  made  his  political 
prowess  a  matter  of  demonstration.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  City  and  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  were 
chosen  by  son-in-law  McAdoo  to  reform  the  Democracy 
of  the  city  and  state.  After  the  primary,  in  which  the 
Administration  was  badly  beaten,  Mitchel  sulked,  al- 
though the  White  House  came  through  with  hearty 
commendations  of  Glynn,  the  nominee  for  governor, 
and  Gerard,  the  nominee  for  senator.  Colonel  House 
went  over  to  see  Mitchel,  and  according  to  the  reports 
he  has  straightened  him  out.  Dudley  Field  Malone 
was  more  easily  reconciled.  He  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  visit  Chicago,  where  he  made  some  speeches  for 
that  true  and  patriotic  Democrat — now  that  he  is  a 
party  nominee — Roger  Sullivan. 


There  was  a  minute  of  wild  excitement  the  other 
day  at  the  White  House  when  the  President  without 
notifying  his  secert  service  guards  undertook  to  walk 
around  the  corner  on  some  domestic  errand.  There 
was  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  the  like  of  which  is  not 
often  seen  in  the  decorous  atmosphere  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion.  The  result  of  it  was  that  two  stalwart 
secret  service  men  ranged  themselves  alongside  the 
President  before  he  got  fairly  beyond  the  White  House 
gate.  Verily  times  have  changed  since  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  used  to  sneak  down  in  the  cold  gray 
dawn  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  hang  his  clothes 
on  a  convenient  tree,  and  disport  himself  in  the  cold 
river  by  way  of  starting  the  day — all  unobserved.  But 
that  was  before  the  moving-picture  machine  was  in- 
vented. 

Editorial  Notes. 

In  the  election  to  be  held  throughout  California  on 

Tuesday   next    1,258,600   persons   are   entitled   to   vote 

under    registrations    filed    prior    to    October    3d.     The 

party   affiliations   of  these   voters   as   set   forth   in   the 

records  or  registration  are  as  follows : 

Republicans   510.200 

Democrats   227,200 

Progressives 217,000 

Socialists   63,300 

Prohibitionists 37,100 

Non-Partisan 11 7,600 

Scattering 36,200 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter,  with  these  figures  as  a  basis,  to  determine  the 
probabilities  of  the  returns  next  week.  But  there  are 
several  uncertain  factors  in  the  case.  There  has  been 
a  break  in  the  Republican  party,  and  it  is  surmised  that 
a  very  considerable  number  of  voters  who  through 
sentiment  or  habit  or  both  have  registered  as  Repub-  j 
licans  may  vote  with   the   Progressive  element.     It   is  I 


discoverable  in  the  general  situation  that  the  contest 
for  the  governorship  lies  between  Fredericks.  Repub- 
lican, and  Johnson,  Progressive.  Tin's  being  the  com- 
mon belief,  many  Democrats,  it  is  surmised,  will  aban- 
don their  party  nominee  and  make  choice  between  the 
Republican  and  the  Progressive  nominees.  Then  there 
is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  woman  vote,  which 
being  practically  a  new  thing  has  not  yet  discovered 
a  definite  or  even  probable  line  of  action.  Under  these 
conditions  even  experts  in  the  game  of  politics  find 
themselves  unable  to  estimate  the  outcome  with  any 
assurance.  Everybody  is  at  sea,  so  to  speak,  and  one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another.  However,  we  will  know 
all  about  it  on  Wednesday  morning. 


We  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Native  Sons  "Hall  of 
Fame"  Association  that  they  postpone  canonization  of 
some  of  those  proposed  for  honors  until  they  shall  be 
safely  dead.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  awkward 
situations  may  be  avoided.  In  the  list  of  candidates 
made  public  about  half  the  names  are  best  known 
through  exploitation  in  the  divorce  courts,  while  some 
of  the  others  have  attained  distinction  along  lines  not 
ordinarily  discussed  in  polite  society. 


The  navy  is  making  elaborate  plans  for  repre- 
sentation at  the  San  Francisco  Fair.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  on  the  Oregon  for  the  voyage  to  the 
Fair  as  many  officers  as  possible  who  served  on  that 
ship  and  others  during  the  Spanish  war.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Brooks  Upham  will  be  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Olympia,  possibly  in  command.  He  was  a 
youngster  on  that  ship  at  Manila  and  is  now  serving  at 
Philadelphia.  Californians  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  nephew  of  Noah  Brooks,  an  old  and 
highly  respected  San  Francisco  journalist,  who  was 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Sacramento  Union 
during  the  Civil  War  and  who  for  a  brief  period  acted 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  President  Lincoln. 


In  a  note  to  the  San  Diego  Union  Mr.  W.  W.  Bowers 
recites  the  fact  that  Progressive  campaigners  around 
about  San  Diego  are  showing  a  reprint  of  an  old 
photograph  in  time  afore  widely  exploited  as  a  political 
exhibit.  "It  is,"  says  Mr.  Bowers,  "the  picture  of  the 
meeting  at  a  dinner  party  at  a  respectable  private  house, 
by  invitation  of  the  owner,  of  some  alleged  members  of 
the  old  'Southern  Pacific  Railroad  political  machine,' 
which  Hiram  Johnson  now  boasts  of  having  'kicked 
out.'  According  to  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture Abe  Ruef,  Governor  Gillett,  and  other  notables 
were  present."  Commenting  on  this  exhibit  Mr. 
Bowers  says : 

Now,  since  Hiram  Johnson  has  kicked  out  the  old  ma- 
chine and  put  in  its  place  his  Progressive  machine,  I  suggest 
the  propriety  of  publishing  a  companion  picture  to  go  with 
the  Ruef  picture,  this  one  to  be  of  the  Progressives  who  have 
been  running  Hiram  Johnson's  machine  in  Alameda  County, 
over  twenty  of  whom  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
of  that  county,  and  a  number  of  them  already  arrested  for 
having,  as  charged,  through  wholesale  perjury  and  forgery, 
voted  dead  men's  names  at  the  primaries  and  falsely  regis- 
tered over  three  thousand  voters  of  that  county  in  the  in- 
terests of  Progressive  "reform."  Of  course  a  picture  o' 
these  can  not  be  taken  in  any  respectable  private  residence, 
but  will  have  to  be  taken  in  a  jailyard  or  criminal  court- 
room. Such  a  picture  would  make  a  fair  companion  piece  for 
the  Ruef  picture  and  would  be  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, as  it  would  most  conclusively  show  just  the  kind  of 
political  reform  the  Johnson  political  machine  turns  our,  and 
it  would  leave  us  all  free  to  judge  whether  its  work  is  superior 
to  the  old  Ruef  machine.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  pic- 
ture.   

The  President  has  not,  he  says,  had  time  as  yet  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  organizing  a  trade  commission. 
This,  it  is  understood  at  Washington,  means  delay  until 
after  the  lame  duck  crop  is  harvested  in  November. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  up  in  political 
lingo  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  explain  that  a  lame  duck 
is  an  obedient  and  serviceable  member  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  who  has  failed  of  reelection  and  who 
needs  a  government  job.  It  is  a  common  opinion  at 
Washington  that  when  the  President  gets  around  to 
the  trade  commission  he  will  name  Joseph  E.  Davits 
of  Wisconsin,  now  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  as 
chairman.     It  would  be  a  good  appointment. 


as  fifteen  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  peace,  or  $3U,- 
000,000,000  per  year.  "I  f,"  lie  says,  "the  powers  could 
be  confident  that  a  year  of  war  would  end  militarism 
and  settle  finally  all  the  disputes  which  give  rise  to  it. 
they  might  sec  an  ultimate  saving  in  the  present  con- 
flict. At  the  end  of  a  war,  no  matter  how  it  ends,  all 
the  nations  involved  will  be  heavily  in  debt.  It  will 
strain  their  resources  to  the  utmost,  even  under  a  re- 
duced or  practically  eliminated  charge  for  military 
establishments,  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  their 
several  debts.  This  fact  alone  is  bound  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous influence  for  disarmament." 


Chairman  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, whose  talent  for  figuring  is  a  demonstrated  quan 
tity,   finds   after   an   exhaustive   study   of   reports   that 
armed  peace  has  been  costing  the  nations  now  at  war 
$2,000,000,000  per  year.     He  estimates  the  cost  of  war 


A  straw  tending  to  illustrate  an  extreme  phase  of  the 
public  mind  is  to  be  noted  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Martine  of  New  Jersey  (by  request)  on  the  13th 
instant.     Its  text  is  as  follows: 

A   bill    authorizing  government    control    of   certain    utilities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
in  protecting  the  right  of  the  people  to  employ  their  own 
labor,  the  government,  through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
shall  establish,  own,  and  conduct  such  mines,  factories,  and 
public  works  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  work  to  every 
person  applying  therefor,  and  shall  distribute,  sell,  or  supply 
the  product  or  service  of  such  industries  to  the  people  at  cost. 

Section  2.  That  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  Congress  shall 
set  aside,  from  time  to  time,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  bit  of  legislation  ought  to  make  everybody 
happy.  

There  has  been  set  on  foot  an  interesting  movement 
to  bring  into  California  by  wholesale  methods  of  invi- 
tation and  assistance  bodies  of  Belgians  and  of  other 
peoples  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  war  in  Europe. 
The  movement  makes  instant  appeal,  first  upon  our 
sympathies  and,  second,  to  a  very  natural  wish  to  in- 
crease the  population  and  the  industrial  resource  of 
the  state.  If  the  thing  could  be  done  rationally  and 
wholesomely  it  would  be  well.  But  such  movements 
are  quite  as  likely  to  end  in  futility  and  disappoint- 
ment as  in  success.  Assisted  immigrants  are  rarely 
selected  with  discrimination.  Then  immigrants  brought 
into  the  country  wholesale  are  as  frequently  as 
otherwise  subjected  to  cruel  impositions.  The  move-, 
ment  is  more  than  likely  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  mar- 
keting inferior  and  unsaleable  lands ;  and  the  end  is 
more  likely  to  yield  disappointment  and  poverty  to 
its  presumed  beneficiaries  than  anything  to  their  real 
advantage  or  to  the  public  good.  Unless  there  can  be 
worked  out  a  scheme  so  careful  as  to  avoid  the 
chances  cf  failure  it  would  better  not  be  undertaken 
at  all.  Growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  conse- 
quently in  industrial  power  is  in  every  way  desirable. 
But  no  good  can  come  to  California  through  a  whole- 
sale importation  of  masses  of  people  untrained  and 
untrainable,  under  conditions  which  are  quite  as  likely 
to  yield  an  element  of  thriftlessness  as  a  real  addition 
to  our  effective  population. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Germany's  Asiatic  Policy. 

San  Francisco.  October  2^,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  In  the  memoirs  of  Prince  von  Biilow, 
Germany's  former  chancellor,  I  find  a  passage  which  is  a 
revelation  almost  startling  to  the  Japanese.  It  runs  thus: 
"Towards  the  end  of  the  'eighties  Prince  Bismarck  once  said 
to  me,  with  reference  to  Russia  and  Asia:  'In  Russia  there 
is  a  very  serious  amount  of  unrest  and  agitation,  which  may 
easily  result  in  an  explosion.  It  would  be  best  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  if  the  explosion  took  place  in  Asia  and  not  in 
Europe.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  stand  just  in  the  way, 
otherwise  we   may  have  to  hear  the   brunt   of  it.'  " 

This  explains  every  move  Germany  has  made  in  the  Far 
East.  In  the  light  of  it  we  can  easily  account  for  her  inter- 
ference with  the  Chino-Japanese  peace  terms  of  1895,  and 
also  for  the  historic  picture  of  the  Yellow  Peril  painted  by 
the  versatile  Kaiser.  Obviously  it  has  been  Germany's  scheme 
to  play  Russia  against  Japan,  to  divert  Muscovite  ambition  for 
territorial  expansion  to  the  Far  East,  so  that  she  might  en- 
joy peace  and  prosperity  in  Europe.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
scheme  as  far  as  Germany  was  conerned  :  but  what  about  poor 
little  Japan  ? 

The  Japanese  are  pained  to  hear  that  Germany  is  accusing 
them  of  ungratefulness.  They  are  as  grateful  as  ever  for  all 
that  German  universities,  scholars,  and  experts  have  done  for 
them  and  their  country.  Towards  individual  Germans  they 
cherish,  not  animosity,  but  a   feeling  of  respect  and  affection. 

To  the  Japanese,  however,  German  culture  and  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  a  boon  to  the  world  is  one  thing, 
and  the  German  policy  directed  by  the  military  ami  bureau- 
cratic leaders  at  Herlin  is  another.  It  is  the  latter  which 
Japan  is  fighting.  The  Japanese  see  no  paradox  in  dis- 
sociating in  their  minds  the  diplomacy  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
from    the    German   people   and    German    culture. 

After  all  the  policy  of  setting  one  power  against  another 
is  a  poor  one.  Germany  has  found  it  out  al  a  great  cost. 
She  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  !o  employ  all  legitimate  means  in 
her  efforts  to  avoid  the  brunt  of  Russian  aggressiveness,  but 
to  make  such  a  weak,  impecunious  nation  as  Japan  the 
victim  of  her  sordid  scheme  is  political  immorality.  Il  is 
just  this  political  perfidy,  not  the  German  people,  n 
which    the    little    islanders    arc    waging    war, 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Belgians  seem  fated  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  No  one  seems  quite  to  know  how  this  little  army 
escaped  from  Antwerp,  but  escape  it  did.  Just  about  the 
time  when  the  German  authorities  were  announcing  that  the 
Belgian  forces  were  destroyed  and  could  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  in  the  situation  those  same  forces,  fairly 
intact,  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  arrive  at  Nieuport  on 
the  sea  coast  between  Ostend  and  Dunkirk  and  to  throw 
themselves  straight  across  the  path  of  the  invaders.  By  this 
move  the  Belgian  forces  became  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Allied  armies  which  had  raced  from  the  south  in  the  effort 
to  outflank  Von  Kluck's  army.  Once  more  the  Belgians  were 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  as  ready  lo  fight  as 
ever.  

Those  who  have  ever  entered  the  port  of  Ostend  will  under- 
stand something  of  the  nature  of  the  fighting  now  in  progress 
between  Nieuport  and  La  Bassee,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  The  rival  armies  face  each  other  north  and  south  and 
with  the  Yser  Canal  between  them.  The  Allies  bar  the  road  to 
Dunkirk  and  Calais,  which  we  may  believe  are  the  immediate 
objectives  of  the  German  advance.  The  country  consists  of 
low,  undulating  sand-dunes,  with  no  trees  or  any  other  ef- 
fective shelter.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  considerable 
body  of  men  to  shield  themselves  from  sight.  The  first  at- 
tempt of  the  Germans  to  cross  the  Yser  Canal  was  at  Nieu- 
port, defended  by  the  Belgians,  and  by  French  and  British 
forces.  The  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Germans  would 
probably  have  given  them  the  victory  here,  but  for  the  British 
monitors,  which  were  able  to  come  close  in  shore  and  even 
to  enter  the  canals  and  so  to  use  their  heavy  naval  guns.  A 
little  imagination  will  easily  construct  the  scene  for  us. 
The  heaviest  fighting  would  be  just  at  Nieuport  and  must  have 
centred  around  the  German  efforts  to  cross  the  canal,  prob- 
ably by  means  of  pontoons,  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
artillery  fire  as  fast  as  they  were  made.  The  fire  would  be 
directed  by  aviators,  who  would  signal  the  vulnerable  posi- 
tions. Just  beyond  the  port  the  British  monitors  would  be 
steaming  up  and  down  sufficiently  fast  to  perplex  the  German 
submarines  and  firing  steadily  at  the  German  forces  on  land. 
Each  monitor  would  have  its  escort  of  destroyers  ceaselessly 
watchful  for  the  periscope  of  the  submarines.  Efforts  to 
cross  a  river  or  a  canal  in  face  of  a  hostile  force  are  usually 
attended  with  serious  loss  of  life,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the   German   casualties   were   enormously   heavy. 


It  seems  that  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Yser  at  Nieuport 
was  eventually  abandoned  and  the  German  forces  withdrew 
inland  out  of  reach  of  the  naval  guns  and  there  made  a 
further  and  successful  effort  near  Dixmude.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  the  Germans  are  in  possession  of  both  sides  of 
the  canal  at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  they  have  done  no 
more  than  gain  the  opposite  bank.  They  have  been  unable 
to  advance  in  face  of  the  resistance  that  they  themselves  de- 
scribe as  stubborn.  They  are  also  attacking  at  various  points 
further  south,  and  notably  at  Armentieres,  La  Bassee,  and 
Arras.  If  they  should  be  able  to  pierce  the  Allied  lines  at 
any  of  these  points  Dunkirk  and  Calais  would  be  endan- 
gered. At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  impossible  that  they 
should  hold  any  seaport  in  face  of  the  British  ships  that 
would  then  be  able  to  attack  them  from  the  sea.  We  are 
therefore  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intention  of  this  furious 
movement  toward  Calais.  It  marks  a  new  departure  of  some 
sort,  since  it  could  have  been  carried  out  even  more  effectively 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  game  and  before  the  Allied  flanking 
movement  had  reached  the  coast.  Even  if  the  Germans 
should  be  able  to  reach  Calais  in  force  it  would  be  of  no 
particular  aid  in  a  new  advance  upon  Paris,  since  the  dif- 
ficulties would  be  just  as  great  as  before  and  even  greater. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  either  that  the  Germans  are  pre- 
paring for  a  general  fall  back  from  the  Aisne  or  that  they 
have  resolved  to  concent'.ate  -upon  an  attack  on  the  English 
coast.     Perhaps  both.  

The  latter  alternative  seems  the  more  probable,  and  there 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  it  should  not  be  undertaken, 
and  with  some  faint  hope  of  success.  We  have  to  remember 
that  transports  could  cross  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  two  hours, 
and  that  every  inch  of  the  way  they  would  be  under  the  pro- 
tecting German  guns  at  Calais.  For  so  short  a  trip  the  trans- 
ports could  be  packed  to  the  gunwales,  and  therefore  only  a 
few  ships  would  be  needed  for  a  sufficient  force.  As  soon  as 
the  transports  were  ready  to  start  we  may  suppose  that  the 
German  fleet  would  put  to  sea  from  Kiel  in  the  hope  of  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  British  ships.  "  The  fleet  would  be 
accompanied  by  swarms  of  submarines  under  the  water,  and 
by  all  available  Zeppelins  over  the  water.  We  have  already 
seen  what  submarines  can  do,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
estimate  the  result  of  such  a  fight  merely  by  counting  the 
ships  that  would  be  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  warships  would 
be  equalized  by  the  submarines,  and  that  every  available  British 
ship  would  have  all  that  it  could  attend  to  in  defending  itself 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the  little  strip  of  twenty  miles 
between  Calais  and  Dover  would  be  left  undefended  suf- 
ficiently long  to  allow  the  transports  to  cross  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  guns  at  Calais.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
r<  member  that  Germany  has  no  monopoly  of  submarines, 
altho  igh  a  good  many  writers  seem  to  suppose  that  she  has 
and    that    a    submarine    is    necessarily    a    German    submarine, 

\  matter   of    fact   the   French   and    British    submarine   fleet 

is  '  stly  larger  than  the  German,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sortie 
fro  '■  Kiel  the  German  fleet  would  itself  be  attacked  by  in- 
i)Um    ralilL-    submarines    and    innumerable    airships.      Bill    unless 

lie    Germans    want    Calais    for    a    base    of    operations    against 


England,  then  what  do  they  want  it  for?  It  seems  to  be  of 
no  particular  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Calais  is  of  course 
used  for  the  passage  of  British  reinforcements,  and  it  is  the 
most  convenient  of  ports  for  such  a  purpose.  But  there  are 
others,  and  the  military  advantage  of  its  capture  seems  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  We  may 
even  believe  that  sentiment  plays  its  part  in  war  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  that  a  vital  blow  at  England  would  be  a 
matter  of  peculiar  gratification  to   Germany. 


From  the  eastern  field  there  is  nothing  much  to  report. 
There  can  now  be  no  question  that  the  Russians  won  a  vic- 
tory outside  Warsaw,  that  is  to  say  that  they  compelled  the 
German  and  Austrian  forces  to  retreat  and  to  take  up  new 
positions.  The  battle  line  now  stretches  from  Warsaw  to 
the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  and 
the  German  retreat  westward  has  been  from  ten  to  thirty 
miles.  The  Germans  have  made  no  official  admission  of  this 
reverse,  but  they  speak  of  the  battle  as  being  of  an  indecisive 
nature.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  if  the  Germans  had  won 
any  kind  of  advantage  they  would  have  been  able  to  send 
large  reinforcements  to  Belgium.  It  seems  that  they  have 
not  detached  a  single  man  from  the  eastern  field,  and  this 
seems  to  bear  out  the  Russian  claim  that  was  repeated  on 
several  successive  days.  Russia's  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  still  consists  in  the  detention  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  contribution  is  of  the  most  substantial  kind. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Russian  invasion  of  Germany 
would  not  only  have  an  adverse  moral  effect,  but  it  would 
mean  a  further  curtailment  of  the  food  supply,  which  now 
comes  from  the  great  grain  fields  of  eastern  Prussia  and  also 
from   the   south.  

Our  estimate  of  events  must  still  depend  upon  the  veraci- 
ties and  inveracities  of  the  official  reports.  The  London 
Times  has  made  a  somewhat  vicious  attack  upon  the  British 
censor,  not  so  much  for  the  inaccuracies  of  his  reports  as  for 
their  insufficiencies.  At  a  time  when  the  greatest  battle  in 
history  is  being  fought  the  authorities  can  find  nothing 
better  to  report  than  insignificances  and  sillinesses.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  precautions  are  childish 
to  the  last  extent.  All  the  world  knows  that  there  is  heavy 
fighting  at  Arras,  for  example,  but  on  no  account  must  Pri- 
vate Thomas  Atkins  tell  his  mother  that  he  was  present  at  it. 
The  British  authorites  seem  to  be  obsessed  by  a  puerile  wor- 
ship of  secrecy  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  adopt,  moreover, 
the  irritating  attitude  of  lofty  superiority  in  the  presence 
of  humble  inferiority.  The  British  war  office  in  its  own  de- 
fense points  out  that  the  army  is  oniy  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Allied  forces  and  that  it  ought  not  to  infringe  upon  the  right 
of  the  French  government  to  select  what  news  shall  or  shall 
not  be  published.  The  defense  is  a  valid  one,  but  it  should 
have  been  made  earlier.  There  has  been  an  insufficient 
recognition  that  it  is  the  British  nation,  and  not  the  British 
war  office,  that  is  making  war  as  well  as  paying  the  bill  in 
lives  and  money,  and  that  reports  to  the  nation  should  not 
consist  of  iunny  stories. 


To  the  impartial  observer  it  would  seem  that  the  French 
reports  are  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  reliable.  Every  few 
days  since  the  war  began  we  have  read  from  Paris  some 
frank  statement  of  reverse.  We  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  the  Allies  have  "lost  some  ground,"  or  were  "com- 
pelled to  fall  back,"  but  no  such  admissions  have  come  from 
any  other  capital  at  any  time.  Of  course  the  French  reports 
have  not  told  the  whole  of  the  truth.  There  have  been 
suppressions  and  evasions  in  plenty,  but  from  most  of  the 
other  countries  there  have  been  nothing  but  suppressions  and 
evasions.  For  example,  the  Austrian  official  reports  are  a 
mere  catalogue  of  tremendous  victories  and  world-shaking 
triumphs,  nearly  all  of  them  being  pure  inventions.  On  no 
single  occasion  has  the  Austrian  government  admitted  a 
check  or  a  reverse,  

The  official  reports  from  the  German  war  office  transmitted 
abroad  have  been  usually  accurate  where  they  have  dealt 
with  positive  facts.  The  fault  here  lies  in  the  suppression 
of  reverses.  The  German  war  office  has  never  admitted  the 
slightest  check,  or  the  smallest  delay  or  deviation  from  plan. 
But  the  news  printed  by  German  newspapers  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily silly,  whether  it  emanated  from  the  war  office 
or  not.  The  retreat  from  the  Marne  was  announced  in  Ber- 
lin as  follows:  "Germans  make  victorious  withdrawal  to 
catch  enemy  in  trap."  And  lest  this  should  be  insufficient 
there  was  the  further  announcement :  "Total  collapse  of 
Allies.  Sir  John  French  a  prisoner,  with  entire  British  staff." 
Other  news  items  published  in  Berlin  were  to  the  effect  that 
"England  sues  for  peace" ;  "Ireland  seething  in  revolt" ; 
"Russia  seething  in  revolt" ;  "Egypt  seething  in  revolt" ; 
"Canada  seething  in  revolt"  ;  "America  forming  regiments  for 
Germany."  Now  probably  some  of  these  had  no  official 
source,  but  most  of  them  had.  Moreover,  none  were  for- 
bidden officially.  Nowhere  in  a  Berlin  newspaper  do  we  find 
any  suggestion  of  reverse,  nowhere  a  hint  that  things  were 
not  going  in  every  way  as  they  should  go.  But  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers  we  find  many  such  announcements  as  the 
following:  "Allies  beaten  back  all  along  the  line.  British 
suffer  severely.  Heavy  British  casualty  list."  And  again,  a 
few  days  later:  "Germans  advance;  drive  all  before  them. 
German  heavy  guns  cause  tremendous  havoc.  British  losses 
fifteen  thousand."  These  announcements  may  be  verified  by 
any  one  with  sufficient  curiosity  to   turn  to   the  files. 


ships,  four  cruisers,  forty-seven  torpedo  boats,  eight  de- 
stroyers, six  submarines,  and  several  small  gunboats.  Mosl 
of  these  are  used  for  the  protection  of  Holland's  East  India 
possessions.  For  her  own  internal  defense  she  relies  upor 
her  power  to  open  the  dikes  and  submerge  the  whole  coun- 
try. Dutch  sympathies  are  probably  German,  England  out- 
stripped Holland  in  the  race  for  colonial  possessions  and 
France  compelled  Holland  to  assent  to  the  loss  of  Belgium 
but  these  things  would  have  no  effect  upon  her  neutrality. 
She  would  throw  herself  with  the  greatest  ferocity  upon  anj 
invader  no  matter  what  his  nationality,  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly consider  that  any  interference  with  the  Scheldt  so  fai 
as  it  flows  through  Dutch  territory  was  an  infringement  oi 
her  neutralitv.  ____ 

.'% 

The  German  howitzer  shell  is  loaded  with  a  substance 
called  trinitro-toluene,  which  looks  much  like  yellow  sugar 
but  behaves  quite  differently.  If  a  light  is  applied  it  will 
burn  steadily  without  explosion,  but  when  it  is  fused  and 
poured  into  a  steel  shell  with  a  detonator  it  will  explode 
with  a  tremendous  noise  and  cause  great  local  destruction. 
Trinitro-toluene  is  akin  to  lyddite,  which  was  used  by  the 
British  in  the  Boer  war,  but.it  was  found  that  lyddite  seldotr. 
killed  any  one.  It  was  shattering  to  the  nerves  and  its  fumes 
stained  everything  within  reach  a  deep  yellow.  The  Germar. 
howitzer  has  much  the  same  effect.  It  is  intended  to  terrify  b> 
its  noise,  but  the  destruction  that  it  causes  is  not  widespread. 
It  was  noticed  in  Rheims  cathedral  that  a  single  statue  would 
be  destroyed,  while  others  standing  quite  close  to  it  were  un- 
injured.   

Heligoland,  which  now  frowns  an  effective  defiance  to  the 
British  fleet,  is  thirty  miles  from  Wilhelmshaven  and  it  was 
ceded  by  England  to  Germany  about  twenty-four  years  age 
in  exchange  for  Zanzibar.  The  bargain  showed  a  curious 
sense  of  values  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  seeing  thai 
Heligoland  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  her 
while  Zanzibar  was  of  no  value  at  all.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  Germany  has  spent  over  $30,000,000  on  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  little  island.  The  caverns  and  fissures  have  beer 
filled  with  concrete,  and  the  whole  island  has  been  prac- 
tically surrounded  with  buttresses.  Further  enormous  sums 
were  spent  on  harbor  fortifications,  and  the  entire  German 
fleet  could  now  lie  there  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  ashore. 
Heligoland,  in  the  opinion  of  military  critics,  has  doubled  the 
value  of  the  German  navy.  It  commands  the  entrance  to 
Wilhelmshaven,  the  entrance  to  the  River  Weser,  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Elbe,  and  the  Kiel  Canal.  In  other  words  the 
island  of  Heligoland  dominates  a  naval  base,  t'.vo  rivers,  a 
canal,  and  the  towns  of  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  Coxhaven, 
and  Hamburg.  

We  are  all  so  interested  in  the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
life  that  we  have  but  scant  attention  for  those  whose  mission 
it  is  to  save  life.  But  the  medical  corps  seems  to  be  earning 
for  itself  laurels  on  the  European  battlefields,  although  some- 
times the  honors  will  be  posthumous  ones.  Hitherto  the  lot 
of  the  wounded  has  often  been  indescribably  horrible.  Per- 
haps it  must  always  be  horrible,  although  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  both  skill  and  courage  in  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  are  now  more  effective  than  ever  before.  It  was 
once  the  custom  for  the  field  surgeons  to  wait  for  the  wounded 
to  be  brought  to  them  in  the  temporary  hospitals,  and  the 
delay  must  have  meant  a  veritable  inferno  for  the  injured 
man.  Now  we  read  of  the  doctors  wiggling  their  way  among 
the  dead  and  wounded  actually  on  the  firing  line.  They  carry 
with  them  nothing  but  a  few  appliances  for  stopping  bleeding 
and  a  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  injection  of  morphia.  When 
they  find  a  wounded  man  they  lie  down  by  his  side  and  adopt 
instant  measures  for  stopping  the  pain,  even  though  that  is 
all  that  can  be  done.  There  may  be  delay  before  the  ambu- 
lances can  do  their  share  of  the  work,  but  at  least  the  delay 
is  a  painless  one.  Medical  science,  we  are  told,  has  decided 
that  the  conditions  for  recovery  will  be  much  more  favorable 
in  cases  where  the  pain  has  been  controlled,  and  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  wounds  may  be  much  aggravated  by  suffering. 
This  new  method  of  bringing  aid  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  is  dangerous  to  the  surgeons,  and  already  many  of 
them  have  given  their  lives  to  their  duty.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  deploring  a  continental  reversion  to  barbarism  it  is  just 
as  well  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  those  who  are  ready  and  with  enthusiasm  to  imperil 
their  own  lives  for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  miseries  of 
others.  Sidney   Coryn. 


It  is  not  likely  that  Dutch  neutrality  will  be  violated,  but 
in  such  an  event  Holland  could  defend  herself  with  some 
400,000   men.      The   Dutch   navy  consists   of   ten   small   battle- 


Pioneers  dreamed  that  some  day  San  Francisco  and 
Eureka,  on  Humboldt  Bay,  would  be  connected  by  rail, 
and  the  dream  has  finally  become  a  reality.  The  golden 
spike,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  chief  harbor  point  on  the 
northern  coast  of  California,  was  driven  on  Friday  of 
last  week.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Camp 
Rock,  eighty  miles  south  of  I^ureka.  Hitherto  passen- 
gers and  freight  between  San  Francisco  and  Eureka 
have  been  carried  by  steamer.  The  distance  by  rail  is 
approximately  300  miles,  and  the  completion  of  the 
road  will  be  the  means  of  opening  up  and  developing 
a  rich  country  which  has  lacked  quick  shipping  facili- 
ties for  many  years. 

^>^ 

Between  1910  and  July  1.  1914,  40,999  Japanese  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  and  35.415  departed;  in  the 
same  interval  23.071  Chinese  arrived  and  26,496  de- 
parted. 

ma^   

As  many  as  seventy-two  different  kinds  of  wood  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  handles,  canes, 
and  whips  in  this  country. 


October  31,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  MODERN  GLADIATOR. 


His  Fatal  Passion  Leads  to  an  Arena  Tragedy. 


It  was  time  this  persecution  stopped.  Miss  Laura 
had  borne  it  too  long  already,  and  she  could  endure  it 
no  more.  She  did  not  wish  to  become  the  talk  of  all 
Madrid. 

Undoubtedly  she  was  running  a  risk  in  what  she  was 
about  to  do.  To  recline  in  the  soft  cushions  of  her 
caleche,  cold  and  unruffled,  as  her  proud  studs  dashed 
along  the  great  avenue  called  the  Prado;  to  look  about 
her  with  a  careless  gaze  that  gave  the  impression  of 
an  untroubled  mind,  while  the  equestrians  pointed  her 
out  to  each  other  with  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of 
the  head  and  with  that  insinuating  curl  to  the  corners 
of  the  mouth;  to  be  whirled  around  the  corner  and  en- 
counter the  end  of  a  fan  suddenly  folded  into  a  pointer 
from  among  some  rustling  group  of  mantillas,  whose 
impertinent  whispering  one  could  not  escape  hearing. 
"Indeed!  Is  that  she?  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  is  that 
the  one  whom  Enrico  has  gone  crazy  over?  Well,  if 
that  is  she,  we  can  expect  to  see  Enrico  soon — why, 
there  he  is !"     This  was  what,  perhaps,  awaited  her. 

Enrico  !  A  bull-fighter !  A  man  whom  any  one  could 
see  for  money  at  the  bull-ring !     An  actor  ! 

An  actor,  yes,  and  a  superb  one.  Not  of  that  kind 
who  bring  smiles  to  the  face,  but  one  of  those  who 
cause  you  to  shiver.  A  tragedian  who  played  but  a 
single  role,  always  the  same,  but  what  a  role !  In  the 
arena,  where  the  blood  gushes  from  the  ground,  where 
the  fallen  bodies  of  the  disemboweled  horses  lie.  with 
the  last  quiverings  of  the  death  agony  in  their  flanks — 
in  this  atmosphere  of  horror,  when  ten  thousand 
people,  palpitating  with  .anguish,  have  risen  breathless 
as  the  mighty  bull,  bellowing  with  rage  and  his  eyes  on 
fire,  stands  at  bay.  Now  for  the  struggle  to  the  death. 
Before  him — a  scarlet  scarf  trailing  over  his  left  arm, 
his  chest  protected  with  but  a  simple  jacket  of  silk — 
advances  a  solitary  man,  his  sole  defense  a  slender 
length  of  steel.  It  is  a  tragic  encounter,  where  that 
sovereign  power,  courage,  which  stretches  this  savage 
monster  at  the  feet  of  a  feeble  man,  shines  in  all  its 
splendor. 

These  were  the  conditions  under  which  she  had  first 
seen  this  calm,  handsome  fellow  march  to  the  peril  of 
his  life  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  There  were  other 
toreros  as  brave  as  he,  perhaps ;  but  they  were  brutes, 
they  were  vulgar,  heavy  rustics  who  had  tended  cattle 
as  cowherds  before  coming  here  to  kill  them  as  toreros. 

But  Enrico  was  slender,  elegant,  distingue ;  one  could 
not  deny  that  he  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman  in  disguise. 
He  always  entered  the  amphitheatre,  his  sword  on  his 
arm,  as  a  man  of  the  world  enters  a  drawing-room,  his 
silk  hat  in  his  gloved  fingers,  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  a  madrigal  on  his  lips. 

Moreover,  they  told  a  story  about  him — the  only  one 
now  passed  into  legend,  something  about  the  son  of  a 
family  ruined  by  his  prodigalities,  who,  disappearing 
for  years,  no  one  knew  whither,  suddenly  returned  from 
South  America  to  make  his  debut  in  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  Circus  and  set  all  Madrid  aflame. 

It  was  there,  one  day,  that  Miss  Laura  Dennison  had 
allowed  the  marvelous  performance  of  the  illustrious 
toreador  to  carry  her  away.  Miss  Dennison  was  not 
one  of  those  feather-brained  young  persons  whose 
dreams,  peopled  by  powdered  tenors  with  poetic  airs 
and  frizzled  wigs,  are  taken  from  the  opera  of  the 
night  before,  as  seen  from  her  loge  through  a 
lorgnette. 

Nevertheless  she  had  recently  committed  an  error — 
a  pardonable  error,  or  at  all  events  an  involuntary  one; 
one  of  those  deviations  which  the  world  thinks  a  trifle, 
but  which  is  still  an  error.  When  she  first  beheld  En- 
rico, standing  triumphant  with  his  foot  on  the  head  of 
the  bull  he  had  just  slain,  Miss  Laura,  in  this  wild 
moment  of  universal  excitement,  forgetting  in  her  en- 
thusiasm the  usual  phlegm  of  a  daughter  of  the  north, 
in  common  with  the  Spanish  women,  who  on  all  sides 
of  her  tore  the  flowers  from  their  corsages  to  throw  to 
their  favorite — she  had  hurled  the  bouquet  of  rare 
flowers  which  lay  in  her  lap  down  to  the  victorious 
toreador's  feet.  But,  in  the  quick  movement,  she  had 
parted  with  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  little  card-case 
of  gold-mounted  tortoise-shell  which  she  had  held  in 
her  hand. 

Later  on  Enrico,  in  his  room,  found  among  the  arm- 
fuls  of  flowers  which  had  rained  down  upon  his  head 
the  dainty  little  card-case,  bearing  within  it  several 
visiting  cards,  upon  which  was  engraved  the  name  of 
Miss  Laura  Dennison.  "An  invitation !"  thought  the 
toreador. 

It  did  not  take  much  inquiry  to  find  the  residence  of 
the  American  Croesus.  When  he  had  done  this  the 
toreador  himself  returned  the  lost  card-case,  without 
asking  to  see  her,  but  leaving  one  of  his  own  cards.  This 
was  the  limit  of  his  audacity.  But  a  few  days  later 
some  one  pointed  out  Miss  Laura  upon  the  street  as 
she  passed  quite  near  him.  His  eyes  drank  in  the  beau- 
ties of  this  adorable  creature,  who  retained  the  com- 
plexion of  a  lily  even  under  the  sun  of  swarthy  Spain, 
and  the  image  of  those  eyes  of  heavenly  blue  beneath 
her  crown  of  golden  hair  never  after  left  his  mind. 
He  was  transfixed  with  love.  Since  that  encounter, 
from  day  to  day  this  folly  had  continued  to  grow  upon 
him,  until  at  last  it  had  gained  the  mastery  and  ha- 


rassed him  by  its  tyrannous  sway.  It  seemed  to  seek 
opportunities,  through  the  contemplation  of  his  idol, 
hopelessly  barred  from  his  approach,  to  keep  his  misery 
ever  fresh  in  his  mind.  It  caused  him  to  choose  his 
promenade  so  that  he  might  cross  her  path  as  often 
as  possible,  even  while  by  his  silent  but  unmistakable 
adoration  he  ran  the  risk  of  compromising  her.  Finally 
it  drove  him  to  pass  hours  in  view  of  her  windows  for 
the  chance  of  an  occasional  glimpse  behind  the  cruel 
curtain  of  the  beautiful  phantom  that  haunted  his  days 
and  nights. 

Tonight  he  was  at  his  post,  and  Miss  Dennison,  hap- 
pening to  look  out  on  the  street  as  the  toreador  leaned 
forward  to  see  her  from  behind  the  doorway  which 
half  concealed  him,  beheld  the  light  of  the  neighboring 
gas-lamp  shining  full  in  his  face.  This  was  why,  utterly 
wearied  of  this  affair,  she  had  drawn  back  angrily  from 
the  window  and  decided  that  something  must  be  done. 

She  formed  a  sudden  resolution.  She  would  carry  it 
out  in  spite  of  the  gossiping  old  Spanish  town.  She 
would  see  him  herself.  Her  father  had  gone  out;  so 
much  the  better,  she  would  be  more  at  liberty ;  if  he 
returned,  so  much  the  worse — the  comedy  might  change 
to  tragedy.  But  in  either  case  she  intended  to  accom- 
plish her  end.  She  rang  for  her  maid,  and,  indicating 
the  love-lorn  toreador,  said: 

"Tell  him  to  come  here!" 

Now,  so  agitated  that  his  lips  trembled,  the  toreador 
stood  in  her  presence.  What  could  she  mean  by  this 
unexpected  summons?  A  fugitive  hope  crossed  his 
mind,  only  to  be  frozen,  as  in  a  cold  voice  she  began 
to  speak,  going  straight  to  the  point.  In  a  few  dry, 
cutting  words  she  described  the  annoyance  which  this 
ceaseless  pursuit  had  caused  her,  and,  not  without  some 
haughty  irony,  demanded  that  he  should  give  up  the  in- 
sane passion  that  impelled  him  to  such  conduct.  For, 
indeed,  had  he  ever  deceived  himself,  even  in  his 
dreams,  about  this  matter?  She  was  not  for  such  as 
he !  Did  he  mean  an  impertinence  or  insult  by  what 
he  had  been  doing? 

He  gently  interrupted  her :  "I  knew  all  this, 
senorita,"  he  said,  simply;  "to  know  it  was  torture,  but 
to  hear  it  from  your  lips  is  death." 

She  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Silently, 
with  a  profound  bow,  the  toreador  left  the  room. 

The  next  day,  as  Miss  Dennison  sat  in  her  usual  place 
at  the  amphitheatre,  just  as  it  was  time  for  Enrico  to 
appear,  an  old  woman  who  sat  near  held  out  a  bunch 
of  flowers  which  she  had  just  picked  up,  saying:  "Your 
bouquet,  senorita." 

Her  bouquet?  She  had  brought  none  with  her.  She 
looked  at  the  flowers  which  the  unknown  stranger  had 
dropped  into  her  lap.  Between  two  roses  appeared  the 
corner  of  a  piece  of  paper.  At  this  moment  the  bull 
entered  the  arena,  and  as  all  around  her  leaned  forward 
to  catch  sight  of  him,  unseen  she  drew  forth  a  little 
note  and  read: 

"Search  in  your  world  for  a  man  who,  for  you,  would 
do  that  which  I  do  today." 

It  was  signed  "Enrico." 

What  was  he  going  to  do?  Miss  Dennison  felt  a 
slight  shudder.  Pshaw !  some  unexpected  feat  of 
slaughter,  no  doubt ;  some  act  foolhardy  beyond  the  or- 
dinary, prearranged  and  dedicated  to  her.  He  was  reck- 
less enough  to  attempt  anything;  but  however  perilous 
the  position,  he  was  agile  enough  to  escape  uninjured. 

Twenty  minutes  passed.  Already  the  panting  bodies 
of  six  horses  were  strewn  about  the  arena,  and  the  bull, 
dripping  with  blood  from  the  banderillas  stuck  in  his 
flanks,  roamed  about,  blind  with  rage,  seeking  his  foes. 

Suddenly  the  toreador  appeared.  A  buzz  of  astonish- 
ment swept  from  one  end  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the 
other. 

Enrico,  whose  costumes  were  famous  for  their  fas- 
tidious elegance  and  the  rich  splendor  of  their  colors, 
was  now  clothed  entirely  in  sombre  black.  Every  article 
he  wore,  from  the  silken  hose  to  the  lace  collar,  was  of 
the  same  sinister  hue,  and  at  the  handle  of  his  sword  a 
favor  of  black  crepe  was  knotted.  Whom  could  the 
great  Enrico  be  mourning? 

Slowly  the  toreador  moved  toward  the  beast,  ad 
vancing  in  a  straight  line  without  a  feint  or  a  moment's 
hesitation.  The  bull  had  suddenly  come  to  a  halt,  and 
now,  as  if  surprised  by  this  quiet  boldness,  stood  with 
distended  nostrils  regarding  the  enemy.  Then,  with  a 
deep  bellow,  it  lowered  its  head,  ready  to  dash  upon 
him. 

At  this  moment  Enrico  was  seen  to  grasp  his  sword 
in  his  two  hands,  break  it  over  his  knee,  and  dash  the 
pieces  to  the  ground.  Then  with  crossed  arms  he  stood 
motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  arena. 

The  cry  of  amazement  which  arose  from  the  multi 
tude  at  this  unaccountable  act  suddenly  changed  into 
one  of  horror. 

The  body  of  the  superb  Enrico,  after  turning  thrice 
in  the  air,  fell  lifeless  to  the  earth,  gored  by  both  horns 
of  the  ferocious  Andalusian  bull. 

******* 

When  Miss  Dennison  came  to  herself  her  first 
thought  was  of  the  note  which  she  believed  still  tightly 
clasped  in  her  hands.     It  was  gone. 

It  was  through  this  that  it  became  known  in  Madrid 
for  whose  pretty  eyes  Enrico,  the  famous  toreador,  had 
met  his  bloody  death  in  the  arena. — Translated  from  the 
French  of  Joseph  Montet. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


General  von  Falkenhayn,  who  has  been  acting  as 
chief  of  the  German  general  staff  during  the  illness  of 
General  von  Moltke,  is  minister  of  war. 

Colonel  R.  J.  Ross,  wdio  has  been  selected  to  com- 
mand the  Peking  legation  guard,  has  been  stationed 
at  Woolwich  for  some  time.  He  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Far  East,  having  served  on  the  staff  of  the  China  com- 
mand from  1904  to  1908. 

Romulo  S.  Noan,  elected  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  American  Bar  Association,  is  ambassador  from  Ar- 
gentine to  this  country.  The  honor  is  conferred  on 
some  prominent  international  jurist  at  the  close  of  each 
annual  session  of  the  association. 

W.  B.  McDougall,  who  has  been  elected  governor  of 
the  Chicago  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  has  been 
bank  examiner  for  the  Chicago  Clearing-House  Asso- 
ciation since  1906.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  a  national 
bank  examiner.  His  salary,  it  is  said,  will  be  $30,000 
a  year. 

Professor  Emil  Junker,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  taught  German  in  Kanazawa  and  Tokyo, 
Japan,  has  been  obliged  to  retire  from  his  position. 
Despite  the  war  feeling,  so  highly  do  the  Japanese  re- 
gard him  personally  that  at  the  recent  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Koto  Gakko,  in  Tokyo,  a  public  tribute 
was  paid  him  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Colonel  Chester  Harding,  who  has  been  decided  upon 
by  the  War  Department  for  the  position  of  engineer  of 
maintenance  in  the  permanent  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  is  engineer  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  is  known  as  a  man  of  unusual  executive 
ability,  and  in  his  work  has  handled  original  problems 
in  a  manner  which  has  won  him  wide  recognition. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in  command 
of  the  first  corps  of  the  British  expeditionary  force  in 
France,  has  been  the  commanding  officer  at  Aldershot 
since  1912.  He  served  in  the  Soudan  in  1S9S,  where 
he  was  awarded  both  the  British  and  the  Khedive's 
medals  for  gallantry.  The  Boer  War  took  him  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  gained  further  honors.  At  the 
restoration  of  peace  fie  went  to  India,  where  he  finally 
became  chief  of  staff.  His  book,  "Cavalry  Studies," 
is  widely  known  in  military  circles. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Roumania,  succeeding  the  late 
King  Charles,  was  in  1889  declared  Prince  of  Rou- 
mania and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  Physically  he 
has  never  been  very  robust,  and  the  threat  of  tubercu- 
losis has  hung  over  him  for  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
little  taste  for  soldiering,  his  mind  leaning  rather 
towards  science,  and  his  education  has  been  along  this 
line.  He  is  described  as  shy,  reserved,  and  unbending. 
He  married  the  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  a  brother  of  King  Edward  VII  of  Eng- 
land. 

Colonel  Friederich  von  Bernhardi,  who  has  come  into 
world-wide  prominence  through  his  book,  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War,"  was  born  November  22,  1849,  at 
Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg),  where  his  father  was  sta- 
tioned as  Prussian  consul.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin 
and  Hirshberg.  He  has  twice  been  married.  On  April 
18,  1869,  he  entered  the  army,  and  became  general  of 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps  in  January,  1908.  He  has 
received  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross  and  the  title 
of  Excellency.  As  a  retired  general  and  adviser  to  the 
Kaiser,  and  living  at  Cunnersdorf,  he  wrote  the  work 
which  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  world  in  his  di- 
rection. 

General  von  Hindenburg,  probably  the  most  noted 
German  commander  the  war  has  produced,  retired 
from  the  army  in  1907,  a  veteran  in  years  and  ex- 
perience. He  is  a  tactician  of  rare  ability,  grim  and 
laconic,  and  is  known  as  "the  cold  old  man."  Before 
his  retirement  he  read  a  series  of  lectures  entitled  "Im- 
merangreifen" — "Always  Attack."  He  preached  that 
successful  attack  may  be  made  eventually  on  a  vastly 
superior  enemy  if  the  attacker  so  handles  his  forces 
as  to  be  locally  superior  at  each  attack  in  the  point. 
Having  distinguished  himself  in  Belgium  and  France, 
he  was  summoned  to  aid  in  repelling  the  onward  move 
of  the  Russians,  and  report  now  says  he  is  in  com- 
mand of  or  acting  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  1,750,000 
Germans  on  the  Vistula. 

Captain  J.  Foster  Stackhouse,  who  will  sail  from 
England  next  year  in  command  of  Captain  Scott's 
Antarctic  ship,  Discovery,  on  a  voyage  in  the  interest 
of  science,  expecting  to  occupy  the  better  part  of  seven 
years,  has  fellowships  in  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society.  He  is  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Explorers'  Club  of  America.  He  conies  of  a 
scientific  family,  and  his  uncle,  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery 
and  surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  VII. 
Among  his  other  scientific  accomplishments,  the  com- 
mander is  a  skilled  navigator.  Tie  won  his  title  as 
captain  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Eastern  Yacht  Club. 
Primarily,  the  purpose  of  the  voyage  is  to  chart  accu- 
rately some  2000  of  the  5300  islands,  rocks,  reefs,  shoals, 
and  other  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  five  great 
oceans  that  have  been  reported  to  the  navy  dep; 
of  the  world  by  the  master  mariners  of  the  1 
centuries. 
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AMERICANS  AT  THE  BERLIN   EMBASSY. 


Scenes    Depicted    as  Travelers    Made    Haste    to    Gain    Nec- 
essary Passports. 


Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  ambassador  to  Germany, 
remarked  at  the  mass-meeting  of  Americans  in  Berlin 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  Germany  that  the  Ger- 
mans made  less  fuss  launching  into  their  tremendous 
war  than  the  Americans  did  trying  to  get  their  passes 
and  other  information  at  the  embassy. 

In  fact,  "fuss"  is  a  rather  mild  expression  for  the 
chaos  that  reigned  in  the  at  other  times  so  quiet  house 
at  the  Mohrenplatz  from  the  moment  the  war  was  de- 
clared. Almost  every  room  of  the  stately  old  mansion 
had  been  pressed  into  service  as  an  office,  and  dozens 
of  young  Americans  volunteered  as  assistants  who  had 
little  else  to  recommend  them  except  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  busied  themselves  with 
the  endless  stream  of  humanity  pouring  into  the  em- 
bassy. 

The  fat  colored  porter  rose  to  a  position  of  high 
dignity  in  admitting  or  excluding  the  newcomers.  He 
felt  his  own  importance  vastly  and  grew  more  pompous 
from  day  to  day.  One  by  one  the  full-fledged  and  near- 
Americans  filed  into  the  rooms  to  receive  their  passports 
and  to  fill  them  out  according  to  the  lights.  These 
lights  burned  rather  low  sometimes,  and  there  and 
then  the  trouble  began. 

The  average  American  considers  himself  of  superior 
intelligence,  but  an  inordinate  lack  of  vanity  ought  to 
be  included  in  their  list  of  flattering  characteristics ; 
for  within  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least  a  dozen 
people  asked  me  about  the  color  of  their  hair  and  eyes, 
the  shape  of  their  respective  noses  and  chins.  After 
color  and  shape  had  been  decided  upon  a  great  many 
found  equal  difference  in  the  spelling  of  their  charms. 
They  might  have  been  able  to  do  it  in  Hungarian,  in 
Polish,  or  Bohemian,  but  English  was  beyond  them. 
A  poor  memorv  as  to  birthdays  is  attributed  mainly 
to  womenkind,  but  judging  by  the  Berlin  embassy  ex- 
perience, most  men  are  just  as  vague  about  their  own 
historical   data. 

While  the  combat  with  passport  was  waging  fierce 
and  hot  on  the  main  floor,  the  upper  floors  of  the  em- 
bassy were  thrown  open  hospitably  as  well.  Mrs. 
Gerard  with  a  staff  of  ladies,  wives  of  naval  attaches 
and  others,  lent  a  willing  ear  and  at  first  an  open 
purse  to  all  female  Americans  in  distress.  A  most 
heterogeneous  crowd  gathered  there  daily  in  the  pretty 
ballroom  whose  walls  were  wont  to  reflect  very  dif- 
ferent scenes.  Instead  of  slender,  graceful  ladies  ex- 
quisitely dressed  in  evening  gowns,  officers  in  glitter- 
ing uniforms,  titled  personages  and  high  dames  of  all 
kinds,  there  was  a  motley  assembly  of  women.  v  Some 
fashionably  attired,  others  most  shabbily,  dainty  girls 
with  a  stamp  of  refinement,  women  with  their  heads 
tied  up  in  kerchiefs,  and  a  half-dozen  frightened  or 
cr\ing  youngsters  clinging  desperately  to  their  mothers' 
most  unmodish  wide  skirts,  some  who  spoke  nothing  but 
English  and  some  who  spoke  it  not  at  all.  They  were 
different  in  every  respect  except  one:  all  were  more 
or  less  stranded  and  all  wanted  help.  This  was  granted 
most  generously  and  kindly  at  first.  The  mirrors  of 
the  parquetted  ballroom  reflected  many  a  careworn 
face  and  weeping  eyes,  while  below  in  the  ambassador's 
private  room  the  big  club  chairs  were  drawn  closely 
to  his  desk  and  witnessed  many  a  low-whispered  con- 
fidence. 

Men  of  all  classes,  of  every  sort  and  condition,  filled 
the  halls  and  corridors.  The  English  embassy  in  Ber- 
lin had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  all  British  sub- 
jects were  obliged  to  apply  to  American  headquarters. 
English,  as  we  hear  it  on  the  stage  only,  mixed  freely 
with  the  unmistakable  Xew  York  accent,  the  soft 
Southern  drawl,  and  the  many-toned  foreign  pronun- 
ciations. 

Bankers  and  men  of  prominence  from  all  parts  of 
tin-  States,  who  had  been  so  suddenly  disturbed  in  the 
midst  of  their  European  cures  and  tours;  faultlessly 
attired  Gibson  men,  who  demanded  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  ambassador  in  imperious  tones;  the 
typical  Westerner,  and  the  non-committal  Yankee — 
they  all  rubbed  elbows  here  and  asked  questions.  The 
entire  embassy  seemed  to  have  become  one  huge  ques- 
tion mark.  The  interrogations  came  quick  and  fast 
from  the  very  moment  when  the  large  front  doors 
opened  to  an  impatiently  waiting  crowd  until  they 
closed  upon  the  ninny  who  had  not  as  yet  received  all 
their  answers. 

Judging  by  the  reports   from   main-   American  trav- 

elers  through  German  and    Austrian  cities  the  consuls 

representing  the  United  States  there  had  proven  them- 

elves  most  inadequate.      They  accomplished  one  thing. 

vcr.   namely,  sending  the   Americans  en  masse  to 

Berlin. 

1  lie  crowds  :it  the  embassy  grew  daily  in  size,  espe- 
cially after  tin-  newspapers  had  announced  the  coming 
"i"  some  American  warships  bearing  several  million 
dullirs.  This  wealth  certainly  hail  a  dazzling  effect 
upon  many  compatriots,  «vho  were  all  ready  to  accept 
tlnir  golden  share,  and  their  disappointment  was  keen 
in  receiving  o  I  ifficienl  money  ($25)  to  defray  their 
e:  >ra  expenses  besides  the  railroad  ticket  and  ocean 
German  teachers  and  boarding-house  keep  . 
i n     most     generous     and     kind     to     Americans 


throughout  the  land.  Everybody  was  willing  to  wait 
for  a  remuneration,  but  the  spirit  of  unrest  had  settled 
upon  the  Americans,  and  every  one  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  to  get  back  to  God's  own  country  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

And  still  the  crowds  increased.  The  supply  of  the 
tiny  silk  American  flags,  at  first  distributed  liberally, 
had  long  given  out,  the  embassy  building  itself  had 
not  proven  adequate  any  more  for  the  surging  hu- 
manity, and  the  offices  were  consequently  removed  to 
the  neighboring  Hotel  Kaiserhof,  after  Major  Ryan 
had  arrived.  The  gobelin-hung,  stately  drawing-room 
of  this  hotel  and  the  empire  anterooms  bore  a  much- 
changed  aspect  now  with  long  tables  at  which  the 
great  American  home  run  was  being  systematically  ar- 
ranged with  the  click  of  many  typewriters  and  of 
money  changing  as  a  steady  accompaniment.  Ameri- 
can officers  in  khaki  uniform  moved  about,  while  the 
line  of  the  people  extended  far  into  the  street. 

The  illusion  of  the  millions  have  been  one  with  the 
idea  of  protecting  warships,  and  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  the  people  could  be  convinced  that  the 
bullion  was  to  be  distributed  in  the  shape  of  railway 
and  steamer  tickets  and  that  the  men-of-war  had  not 
been  rebuilt  for  passenger  service. 

Bills,  schedules  of  trains  and  steamers,  telegrams, 
announcements  of  all  kinds,  such  as  concerts  and  per- 
formances by  American  artists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross,  communications,  etc..  were  posted  at  the 
door.  In  passing  the  long  line  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
heard  almost  every  language  except  English.  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  the  balcony  entrance  to  a  Caruso 
opera,  the  same  eagerly  expectant  faces,  the  same  ex- 
cited gestures,  the  foreign  look,  and  many  an  aston- 
ished glance  of  passers-by  scanned  this  motley  assem- 
blage of  the  new  American  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Americans  will  not  forget 
that  through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  German 
government  the  American  embassy  was  enabled  to  dis- 
pose of  the  impatient  masses  so  readily,  that  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  military  traffic  special  trains  were 
constantly  run  to  carry  the  Americans  nearer  to  port 
and  home.  Martha  Toeplitz. 

New  York,  October  IS,  1914. 


Laws  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  in 
England  present  aspects  which  afford  proof  that  the 
anomalies  of  the  law  and  official  practice  are  numerous 
and  at  times  remarkable.  A  manufacturer  of  dutiable 
preparations  may  export  them  to  himself  without  paying 
British  duty,  but  if  he  exports  them  to  another  person 
he  must  pay  duty.  He  may  transfer  them  to  himself 
in  Ireland,  however,  and  export  them  thence  to  any 
person  without  paying  duty  upon  them.  Again,  in  all 
cases  where  the  name  of  an  ailment  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  medicine,  the  commissioners  have, 
since  1902,  required  duty  to  be  paid.  Where  no  ail- 
ment, but  only  the  organ  of  the  body  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  ailment  is  mentioned,  the  medicine  is  not  du- 
tiable. Thus  "cough  mixture"  is  dutiable,  but  "chest 
mixture"  is  not;  "liver  tonic"  is  dutiable,  "liver  mix- 
ture" is  not ;  "corn  paint''  is  dutiable,  "toe  paint"  is  not ; 
"headache  powder"  is  dutiable,  but  "head  powder"  is 
not.  Many  powders  for  headache  now  escape  duty  un- 
der this  decision,  the  name  having  been  changed  to 
head  powder.  An  alleged  cure  for  asthma  fails  to 
escape  duty  only  because  no  organ  of  the  body  can 
be  named  as  the  particular  seat  of  that  ailment.  Asth- 
ma cigarettes,  however,  are  not  regarded  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  be  used  or  applied  externally  or  internally  as  a 
medicine  or  medicament,  and  consequently  pay  no  duty, 
but  smelling  salts  are  dutiable.  If  the  original  maker 
of  a  well-known  medicine  for  which  no  proprietary 
rights  are  claimed  affixes  a  label  recommending  its 
efficacy,  he  must  pay  stamp  duty,  but  a  retail  chemist 
may  purchase  it  from  him  and  affix  such  a  label  with- 
out paying  duty. 

<i> 

Although  marble  is  the  most  important  product  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  there  being  thirty-five  mills  and 
quarries  in  the  city  district,  producing  values  which 
have  reached  $3,000,000  a  year,  the  great  variety  and 
value  of  Tennessee's  marble  deposits  were  unknown 
until  1853.  Between  that  year  and  1857  the  two  large 
additions  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  wherein  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
sit,  were  built  of  this  marble.  The  beautiful  East  Ten- 
nessee variegated  marble  is  the  material  of  which  the 
desks  of  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  railing  of  the  stairway 
leading  from  the  first  floor  of  the  Capitol  to  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House,  were  built. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Transformation. 
She   kissed   me,   my  beautiful   darling; 

I   drank   the   delight  of  her  lips ; 
The  universe  melted   together. 

Mortality   stood   in   eclipse. 
A   Spirit  of  Light  stood  before  me, 

I  heard  a  far  rustle  of  wings  ; 
The  kings  of  the  earth  were  as  beggars. 

The  beggars   of  earth  were  as  kings. 

.  Richard  Realf. 

Sorrow. 
When  I  was  young,  I  said  to  sorrow, 
"Come,  and  I  will  play  with  thee  !" 
He  is  near  me  now  all  day, 
And  at  night  returns  to  say, 
"I   will   come   again   tomorrow — 
I  will  come  and  stay  with  thee." 

Through  the  world  we  walk  together — 
His  soft  footsteps  rustle  by  me  ; 
To   shield  an  unregarded  head 
He  hath  built  a  winter  shed  ; 
And  all  night  in  rainy  weather 

I  hear  his  gentle  breathings  by  me. 

4 — Aubrey  dc  Verc. 

The  Thrush. 
AH  through  the  sultry  hours  of  June, 
From  morning  blithe  to  golden  noon, 

And  till  the  star  of  evening  climbs 
The  gray-blue  East,  a  world  too  soon, 

There  sings  a  Thrush  amid  the  limes. 

God's  poet,  hid  in  foliage  green. 
Sings  endless  songs,   himself  unseen  ; 

Right  seldom  come  his  silent  times. 
Linger,  ye  Summer  hours  serene  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 


May  I  not  dream  God  sends  thee  there. 
Thou  mellow  angel  of  the  air, 

Even  to  rebuke  my  earthlier  rhymes 
With  music's  soul,  all  praise  and  prayer? 

Is  that  thy  lesson  in  the  limes? 

Closer  to  God  art  thou  than  I : 

His  minstrel  thou,  whose  brown  wings  fly 

Through  silent  ether's  summer  climes. 
Ah,  never  may  thy  music  die  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 

— Mortimer  Collins. 

Ballade  of  Antique  Dances. 
Before  the  town  had  lost  its  wits 

And  scared  the  bravery  from  its  beaux, 
When  money-grubs  were  merely  cits 

And  verse  was  clear  and  crisp  as  prose. 

Ere  Chloe  and  Strephon  came  to  blows, 
For  votes,   degrees,   and   cigarettes. 

The  world  rejoiced  to  point  its  toes 
In  Gigues,   Gavottes,  and  Minuets. 

The  solemn  fiddlers  touch  their  kits : 

The  tinkling  clavichord   o'erflows 
With  contrapuntal  quirks  and   hits  ; 

And,  with  all  measure  and  repose. 

Through  figures  grave  as  royal  shows, 
With  noble  airs  and  pirouettes. 

They  move,  to  rhythms  Handel  knows. 
In  Gigues,  Gavottes,  and  Minuets. 

O  Fans  and  Swords.  O  Sacques  and  Mitts, 

That  was  the  better  part  you  chose ! 
You  know  not  how  those  gamesome  chits, 

Waltz,   Polka,   and   Schottische.  arose ; 

Nor  how  Quadrille — a  kind  of  dose 
In  time  and  tune — the  dance  besets  ; 

You  aired  your  fashion  till  the  close 
In   Gigues,    Gavottes,   and   Minuets. 

ENVOY. 

Muse  of  the  many-twinkling  hose, 
Terpsichore,  O  teach  your  pets 

The  state,  the  charm,  the  grace  that  glows 
In  Gigues,  Gavottes,  and  Minuets. — IV.  E.  Henley. 


In  northern  Minnesota  there  is  a  great  area  of  land 
so  flat  that  its  waters  sometimes  flow  into  Hudson  Bay 
and  sometimes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are 
times  when  certain  lakes  discharge  at  both  ends,  the 
northern  outlet  carrying  water  through  Red  River  or 
Rainy  River  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  thence  to  Hudson 
I '.ay.  while  the  southern  outlet  carries  water  to  the 
M  ississippi. 

*!■      

Nuremberg,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Bavaria, 
has  been  noted  since  the  middle  ages  for  its  toys.  It 
produces   the   largest   number  of   German   lead   pencils 

and  is  the  greatest  hop  market  in  the  world. 


Youth  and  Nature. 
Is  this  the   sky,   and  this  the  very  earth 

I    had   such   pleasure    in    when    I    was   young? 

And  can   this   be  the   identical   sea-song 
Heard  once  within  the  storm-clouds'  awful  girth. 
When  a  great  storm  from  silence  burst  to  birth. 

And  winds  to  whom  it  seemed  I  did  belong 

Made  the  keen  blood  in  me  run  swift  and  strong 
With   irresistible,   tempestuous   mirth  ? 
Are  these  the  forests  loved  of  old  so  well, 

W'here  on  May  nights  enchanted  music  was  ? 

Are  these  the  fields  of  soft,  delicious  grass. 
These  the  old  hills  with  secret  things  to   tell? 
O  my  dead  youth,  was  this  inevitable. 

That  with  thy  passing.  Nature,  too.  should  pass  ? 

— Philip  Bourkc  MarstOK 


Substance  and  Shadow. 

They   do    but   grope    in    learning's    pedant    round 
Who  on  the   fantasies  of  sense  bestow 
An  idol  substance,  bidding  us  bow  low 

Before  those  shades  of  being  which  are  found. 

Stirring  or  still,   on   man's,  brief  trial-ground; 
As  if  such  shapes  and  modes,  which  come  and  go. 
Had  aught  of  Truth  or  Life  in  their  poor  show 

To  sway  or  judge,   and  skill  to  sain  or  wound. 

Son   of  immortal   seed,  high-destined   man  ! 

Know  thy  dread  gift — a  creature,  yet  a  cause: 
Each   mind   its  own  centre,   and   it  draws 

Home  to  itself,  and  molds  in  its  thought's  span 
All   outward  things,  the  vassals  of  its  will. 
Aided   by   Heaven,   by   earth   unthwarted   still. 

Cardinal  Nezvman\ 

The  better  wood  engravings  are  made  almost  ex- 
clusively of  boxwood,  and  the  large  blocks  are  made  of 
small  pieces  glued  together.  The  engraving  is  done 
across  the  end  of  the  grain.  Japanese  wood  prints,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  made  on  lengthwise  sections  of 
cherry  wood  parallel  to  the  grain. 
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WAR  AND  WASTE. 


Dr.  David   Starr  Jordan  Writes    a    Series    of  Discussions    of 
War  and  War  Accessories. 


Dr.  Jordan's  volume  on  "War  and  Waste"  becomes 
doubly  interesting  today  from  the  fact  that  it  was  pub- 
lished over  a  year  ago  and  therefore  before  any  public 
premonitions  of  the  present  tornado  in  Europe.  But 
the  author  himself  seems  to  have  had  some  recognition 
that  war  could  not  be  abolished  by  logical  arguments 
nor  by  even  the  most  persuasive  of  pleas.  War  is 
based  on  centuries  of  crime  and  discord.  Its  roots  are 
buried  deep  in  the  national  soil,  and  therefore  the  peace 
movement  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  no  more  than 
"to  exalt  order  above  violence  and  to  take  war  out  of 
the  foreground  of  the  international  mind."  No  move- 
ment forward,  says  Dr.  Jordan,  can  succeed  all  at 
once: 

Men,  law-abiding  and  patient,  willing  to  hear  both  sides, 
have  never  yet  been  in  the  majority.  Yet  their  influence 
steadily  grows  in  weight.  The  influence  of  science  and  arts, 
of  international  fellowship,  of  common  business  interests — 
small  business  as  well  as  great — are  leading  the  people 
of  the  world  to  better  and  better  understanding.  Left  alone, 
civilized  peoples  would  never  make  war.  They  have  no  out- 
side grievances  they  wish  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of 
wholesale  murder.  To  make  them  prepare  for  war  they  must 
be  scared,  not  led.  No  soldier,  we  are  told  by  experts,  not 
even  the  fiercest  Cossack,  wants  to  fight,  after  he  has  once 
tried  it.  Those  who  make  war  never  go  to  the  front.  Were 
it  not  for  the  exaggeration  by  interested  parties  of  trade 
jealousies  and  diplomatic  intrigues,  few  peoples  would  ever 
think  of  going  to  war.  The  workingmen  of  Europe  suffer 
from  tax-exhaustion.  The  fear  of  war  is  kept  before  them  to 
divert  them  from  their  own  sad  plight.  This  diversion  leaves 
their  plight  still  the  sadder. 

Dr.  Jordan's  review  of  world  politics  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  war  begins  appropriately  with  the  Balkans. 
Already  the  Balkans  had  been  the  scene  of  a  great 
war,  although  there  were  then  no  indications  of  the 
greater  war  that  was  to  arise  from  the  same  storm 
area.  Dr.  Jordan  asks  if  the  Turk  must  go,  and  if  he 
answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative  it  is  not  because 
the  Turk  is  a  Turk,  nor  because  he  is  a  Moslem,  but 
because  his  system  is  a  bad  one.  Massacre  is  not  pe- 
culiarly  a  Turkish  institution : 

But  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  Balkans  in  a  month 
than  the  Turks  have  shed  in  a  century  before.  Yet  there  is 
a  difference.  There  is  real  force  in  the  Macedonian  proverb, 
"Better  an  end  with  horror,  than  horror  without  end."  There 
is  a  Mexican  proverb,  "The  grass  grows  over  the  graves  of 
those  who  fall  in  battle,  but  not  over  those  slain  by  military 
order."  This  evil  does  not  lie  with  the  Turk  as  Turk.  Turks 
are  much  like  other  people.  Like  other  good  soldiers,  those 
who  have  tried  it  have  no  love  for  war.  Thev  would  rather 
not  kill  nor  be  killed.  But  military  occupation  is  irksome. 
A  soldier  insults  a  woman.  This  has  been  a  soldier's  privi- 
lege in  most  countries  through  the  insolent  ages.  An  insult 
is  resented.  An  alien  insults  a  soldier.  A  trader  refuses 
to  pay  his  taxes.  A  civilian  complains  of  ill-treatment.  A 
boy  shoots  a  soldier  from  behind  a  cactus  hedge.  The  sol- 
dier seeks  revenge.  His  comrades  stand  behind  him.  What- 
ever the  provocation,  "shooting  up  the  town"  is  no  novelty  in 
history. 

Dr.  Jordan's  failure  as  a  prophet  is  perhaps  due  to 
a  certain  materialistic  habit  of  thought  that  prevents 
him  from  giving  due  weight  to  sentiment  and  to  the 
incalculable  forces  of  suggestion.  Thus  he  asks  if  the 
great  European  war  will  ever  come  and  he  replies  that 
it  will  never  come,  that  it  is  an  impossibility,  and  ap- 
parently for  no  better  reason  than  its  prohibitive  cost: 

But  accident  aside,  the  Triple  Entente  lined  up  against  the 
Triple  Alliance,  we  shall  expect  no  war.  Some  glimpses  of 
the  reasons  why  appear  daily  in  the  press.  We  read  that 
German  and  that  Austrian  banks  try  in  vain  to  secure  short 
loans  in  New  York,  even  at  eight  per  cent.  We  learn  that  great 
bankers  refuse  absolutely  to  lend  on  any  terms  for  war.  We 
learn  that  on  the  day  of  Montenegro's  declaration  of  war  the 
nominal  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  Europe  fell  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  $7,000,000,000.  The  loss  of  France  alone,  the 
creditor  of  Europe,  is  given  at  $800,000,000.  The  decline  in 
England   in   three  years  is   set  down  at   $9,250,000. 

At  the  same  time  the  house  of  Krupp,  the  greatest  builder 
of  war  tools,  reports  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $12,500,000. 
A  twelve  per  cent  dividend  was  declared,  besides  the  setting 
apart  of  $4,000,000  for  welfare  work  and  capital  reserves. 
The  armament  builders  of  France  can  doubtless  show  a  like 
profit,   but  the  details  are  not  yet  public. 

The  gains  of  war  and  war  talk  go  to  the  vultures.  The 
cost  falls  on  the  people.  Whatever  else  happens,  the  com- 
mon man  stands  to  lose  in  war. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  European  war  is  taken  from 
the  estimates  of  the  statistician  Richet,  and  it  is  in 
general  agreement  with  the  figures  advanced  since  the 
beginning  of  this  "impossible"  war: 

The  table  of  Richet  (here  translated  from  francs  to  dollars) 
deserves   most   careful   attention: 

DAILY   COST   OF   A   GREAT    EUROPEAN   WAR. 

1.  Feed  of  men 1 $12,600,000 

2.  Feed   of  horses 1.000,000 

3.  Pay    (European    rates) 4,250,000 

4.  Pay  of  workmen  in  arsenals  and  ports   (100 

per  day)    1,000.000 

5.  Transportation    (60  miles   10  days) 2,100,000 

6.  Transportation    of    provisions 4,200,000 

7.  Munitions:    Infantry    10    cartridges   a   day.  .  4,200.000 

8.  Artillery:    10    shots    per   day 1,200,000 

9.  Marine:   2   shots  per  day 400,000 

10.  Equipment 4,200,000 

11.  Ambulances:  500,000  wounded  or  ill   ($1   per 

day)    500.000 

12.  Armature    500.000 

13.  Reduction    of    imports 5,000,000 

14.  Help  to  the  poor  (20  cents  per  day  to  1  in  10)  6,800,000 

15.  Destruction    of   towns,    etc - 2.000.000 

Total    per    day $49,950,000 

To  all  this  we  may  add  the  horrors  of  the  air,  the  cost  of 
aeroplanes  and  of  burning  cities  which  this  monstrous  abomi- 
nation of  murder  may  render  inhumanly  possible.  The  na- 
tion which  uses  instruments  like  these  against  a  sister  nation 


can    boast    no    advance   over   the   red    Indian   and   his   scalping 
knife. 

America's  only  need  for  a  navy,  says  Dr.  Jordan,  is 
to  present  an  appearance  of  dignity  on  the  sea  and  to 
aid  American  citizens  who  may  be  embarrassed  in  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  in  no  Marathon  race  to  see 
who  can  pile  up  the  largest  fleet  or  excavate  the 
biggest   debt : 

The  navy,  like  the  army,  should  be  just  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible, and  just  as  small  as  its  actual  need  permits. 

Surely  we  want  nothing*  more.  For  the  cost  and  upkeep 
of  the  four  superdreadnoughts  now  asked  for,  we  could  build 
at  Washington  the  one  great  national  university  of  the  world  : 
one  of  which  every  scholar  or  investigator  the  world  over 
must  make  use;  one  which  could  bring  to  its  halls  almost 
every  teacher,  investigator,  or  inventor  of  the  first  rank  the 
world  over;  one  by  the  side  of  which  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  or  Wisconsin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Paris  as  well,  would  seem  like  fresh-water  colleges.  And  this 
would  not  be  for  twenty  years  at  most,  the  life  of  a  warship. 
It  would  give  to  America  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the 
world,  perhaps  for  all  time.  There  is  no  university  in  the 
world  which  spends  on  its  teaching  force  a  million  dollars  i 
year.  A  million  is  the  interest  on  only  twenty-five  millions. 
How  much  will  sixty  millions  yield? 

Or  if  the  money  were  used  in  another  way,  such  a  sum 
would  go  far  toward  doubling  the  area  of  the  South  and 
West ;  to  restrain  the  flood  waters,  to  pour  them  out  on  the 
arid  lands,  to  gather  the  power  increment  of  all  falling  waters. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  extent  to  which  these  enterprises 
would  add  to  the  wealth  and  to  the  effective  happiness  of  our 
people.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  relative  values,  to 
spend  generously  where  spending  counts,  and  to  refrain  from 
spending  when  the  only  motive  is  rivalry  or  inertia,  the  in- 
ability to  break  loose  from  an  evil  fashion,  a  fashion  set  in 
other  nations  and  in  other  times. 

The  demand  for  a  navy  that  shall  be  "ready  for  war" 
is  a  pernicious  one,  says  the  author.  Nations  that  are 
ready  for  war  usually  get  war: 

The  awful  danger  which  persists  in  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many and  France  does  not  lie  in  any  quarrel  between  these 
peoples,  nor  even  in  the  crushing  load  of  arms  both  nations 
carry.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  armies  are  ready  for  war. 
Real  war  neither  nation  has  seen  for  a  generation.  Their 
valiant  soldiers  are  thus  far  heroes  of  the  parade  alone. 
Now  they  cry  for  blood  and  glory. 

All  these  "peace  establishments,"  as  they  call  themselves 
in  the  hideous  humor  of  the  day,  are  straining  at  the  leash. 
It  is  taking  all  the  forces  of  internationalism  on  both  sides 
to  hold  them  back.  The  forces  of  common  thought,  of  com- 
mon interest,  of  common  business  are  all  opposed  to  war,  and 
to  the  war-lord  the  bottom  of  the  treasure-chest  is  plainly 
visible.  But  he  is  ready,  and  when  one  is  "fit  for  fighting" 
he  is  apt  to  scorn  all  consequences. 

So  while  Germany  and  France  race  toward  the  abyss,  it 
is  well  to  slacken  our  own  speed  a  little.  We  are  not  ready 
for  war.  When  we  are  ready  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  fix 
up  our  fleet. 

Dr.  Jordan  sees  clearly  the  danger  of  a  secret  di- 
plomacy which  keeps  a  nation  in  ignorance  of  its  obli- 
gations. We  owe  a  large  gratitude  to  Washington  for 
his  warning  against  entangling  alliances,  which  become 
ten  times  more  dangerous  when  they  are  secret: 

In  the  present  crisis  in  European  politics  the  people  in  no 
nation  know  where  the  nation  stands.  By  the  law  of  "con- 
tinuity of  policy"  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  London,  is  bound  to 
the  international  agreements  made  bv  his  predecessor  in  office, 
his  opponent  in  politics.  No  English  citizen  knows  how  far 
he  is  pledged  to  France,  or  to  what  degree  he  is  to  be  blind 
to  the  designs  of  Russia.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  "triple 
entente,"  a  three-cornered  understanding,  and  that  this  entente 
pledges  England  to  inaction  in  Morocco,  Persia,  or  Mongolia, 
and  to  acute  and  active  protest  should  Germany  attempt  to 
extend  her  control  by  force.  In  like  fashion  Germany  is 
bound  to  Austria,  to  Italy,  to  Turkey,  in  varying  degrees ; 
and  no  German  knows  when  his  empire's  responsibility  in 
the  renewed  Triple  Alliance  may  leave  off.  Germany  may 
suspect  Austria  of  a  desire  to  fight,  in  order  to  secure  unity 
at  home.  She  may  disapprove  of  Italian  greed  and  folly. 
She  may  deplore  the  fate  of  Turkey  or  she  may  recognize  it 
as  just  or  inevitable.  No  good  citizen  of  Germany  cares  a 
straw  whether  Durazzo  is  in  Servian  or  in  Austrian  hands, 
or  in  the  hands  of  its  own  people  to  whom  it  really  belongs. 
The  very  existence  of  Durazzo  is  no  concern  of  his.  But  the 
secret  treaty  may  force  him  to  give  up  his  life  somewhere  in 
the  blood-washed  Balkans,  that  Austria  may  block  Servia's 
hoped  for  a  "window  to  the  sea."  He  can  only  guess  at  the 
future.  He  must  await  the  outcome  of  the  secret  treaty 
before  he  can  define  his  own  patriotism. 

Dr.  Jordan  entitles  one  of  his  chapters  the  "Pest  of 
Glory,"  a  phrase  first  coined  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
1782  after  the  battle  of  Martinique.  Gustaf  Janson  of 
Sweden  in  1912,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  later, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Tripoli  Oasis  wrote  thus  of  the 
coming  military  achievements  of  the  bird-men: 

The  general  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  once  more 
and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  sunk  in  thought.  "Gentlemen," 
he  began  suddenly,  turning  to  the  officers,  "it  is  incredible 
how  the  technique  of  war  has  changed.  Telephones,  tele- 
graphs, wireless  communications — war  makes  use  of  all  these. 
It  presses  every  new  invention  into  its  service.  Really,  most 
impressive.  I  have  just  been  reading  the  latest  aviation  news 
from  Europe.  Our  ally  Germany  and  our  blood-relation 
France  possess  at  this  moment  the  largest  fleets  of  aero- 
planes in  the  world.  The  distance  between  Metz  and  Paris 
can  be  covered  in  a  few  hours.  The  three  hundred  aeroplanes 
which  Germany  possesses  at  this  moment,  all  constructed  and 
bought  in  France,  could  throw  down  ten  thousand  kilos  of 
dynamite  on  the  metropolis  of  the  world  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  This  is  a  positively  gigantic  thought !  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  these  three  hundred  flying  machines  cross  the 
border,  and  before  daybreak  Paris  is  a  heap  of  ruins  !  Mag- 
nificent, gentlemen,  magnificent !  .  .  .  Unexpectedly,  with- 
out any  previous  warning,  the  rain  of  dynamite  bursts  over  the 
town.  One  explosion  follows  on  the  other.  Hospitals,  the- 
atres, schools,  museums,  public  buildings,  private  houses — all 
arc  demolished.  The  roofs  break  in.  the  floors  sink  through 
to  the  cellars,  crumbling  ruins  block  up  the  streets.  The 
sewers  break  and  send  their  foul  contents  over  everything 
.  .  .  everything.  The  water  pipes  burst  and  there  are  floods. 
The  gas  pipes  burst,  gas  streams  out  and  explodes  and  causes 
an  outbreak  of  fire.  The  electric  light  goes  out.  You  hear 
sound  of  people  running  together,  cries  for  help,  shrieking 
and  wailing,  the  splashing  of  water,  the  roaring  of  fire.  And 
above  it  all  can  be  heard  the  detonations  occurring  with  mathe- 
matical   precision.     Walls    fall    in,    whole    buildings    disappear 


in  the  gaping  ground.  Men,  women,  and  children  rush  about 
mad  with  terror  among  the  ruins.  They  drown  in  filth,  they 
are  burnt,  blown  to  pieces  in  explosions,  annihilated,  extermi- 
nated. Blood  streams  over  the  ruins  and  filth  ;  gradually  the 
shrieks  for  help  die  down.  When  the  last  flying-machine  has 
done  its  work  and  turned  northward  again,  the  bombardment 
is  finished.  In  Paris  a  stillness  reigns  such  as  has  never 
reigned  there  before." 

The  defense  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  author's  animadversions. 
These  defenses  are  "as  useless  as  the  buttons  on  the 
back  of  my  coat,"  but  they  are  in  accord  with  a  good 
Old  World  convention,  and  conventions  have  much 
vitality: 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  defenes  of   Los  Angeles? 

This  enterprising  city  was,  until  recently,  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  being  unfortified  was  immune  from  attack 
under  the  laws  of  war. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  annexed  to  itself  the  seaport  of 
San  Pedro  and  the  lots  and  farms  between.  Near  San  Pedro 
and  dominating  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  fine  large 
hill  called  the  Palos  Verdes.  It  is  reported  that  this  hill  has 
been  bought  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  at  a 
cost  of,  as  stated,  $249,000,  not  as  a  park,  for  which  nature 
nobly  fitted  it,  but  as  a  coast  defense  to  be  made,  it  is  claimed, 
into  a  second  Gibraltar.  About  $328,000  is  now  asked  for 
as  a  beginning,  and  some  $2,500,000  is  expected  to  follow. 

By  this  means  Los  Angeles  will  lose  her  war  immunity — 
which  matters  little,  as  there  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  ap- 
parently can  never  be,  an  enemy  on  the  outside  which  will  do 
her  any  harm.  For  the  same  reason,  this  fortification  will 
certainly    be    impregnable 

A  leading  general  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Certainly,  Los 
Angeles  harbor  must  be  fortified,  but  you  folks  out  here  must 
get  behind  it  and  shove  The  money  must  come  from  Con- 
gress and  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  Congress  appreciates 
your  need.  .  .  .  The  situation  is  a  live  one,  for  wars  are  not 
over  and  never  will  be  so  long  as  men  are  men.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  a  simple  proposition  of  placing  soldiers  The  problem 
goes  way  back  of  that,  and  the  people  of  the  coast  must  play 
the  game." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  fortress  be  known  as  Fort  Graft, 
in  honor  of  its  founder. 

What  shall  we  say,  asks  Dr.  Jordan,  to  the  recent 
move  to  "popularize  the  navy"?  This  means  "to  get 
us  used  to  it  and  to  paying  for  it,  which  is  the  chief 
function  of  the  people  in  these  great  affairs" ; 

By  all  means  let  us  popularize  the  navy.  It  is  our  navy  ; 
we  have  paid  for  it,  and  it  is  for  our  people  to  do  what  they 
please  with  it.  "For,  after  all,  this  is  the  people's  country." 
And  perhaps  we  could  bring  it  nearer  to  our  hearts  and 
thoughts  if  we  should  paint  on  the  white  side  of  each  ship 
its  cost  in  taxes,  in  the  blood  and  sweat  of  workingmen,  in 
the  anguish  of  "the  Man  Lowest  Down." 

There  is  the  good  ship  North  Dakota,  for  example.  Her 
cost  is  almost  exactly  the  year's  net  savings  of  the  pros- 
perous state  for  which  she  is  named.  There  are  the  five 
dreadnoughts,  which  fear  nothing  while  the  nation  is  in  its 
senses  and  in  war  nothing  but  a  torpedo  boat  or  an  aerobomb. 
It  would  please  the  workingman  to  know  that  his  wages  for 
20,000  years  ($528  per  year,  on  the  average)  would  purchase 
a  ship  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  wages  of  1600  of  his  fellows 
each  year  would  keep  it  trim  and  afloat.  As  the  procession 
moves  by  he  will  see  ships  that  have  cost  as  much  as  Cornell 
or  Yale  or  Princeton  or  Wisconsin,  and  almost  as  much  as 
Harvard  or  Columbia  :  and  on  the  flagship  at  the  last  these 
figures  might  be  summed  up,  the  whole  costing  as  much  as 
an  American  workman  would  earn  perhaps  in  a  million  years, 
or  more,  a  European  workman  in  twice  that  time,  and  an 
Asiatic  in  four  times.  These  figures  may  not  be  all  correct. 
It  would  require  an  expert  statistician  to  make  them  so. 
But  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  them  accurate. 

If  all  this  is  needed  to  insure  the  peace  it  endangers,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  it.  There  is  no  cost  we  can  not 
afford  to  pay  if  honorable  peace  is  at  stake.  But  let  us  be 
convinced  that  peace  is  really  at  stake,  and  that  this  is  the 
means  to  secure  it.  There  are  some  who  think  that  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  a  civil  tongue 
in  a  foreign  office,  do  more  for  a  nation's  peace  than  any  show 
of   force. 

Dr.  Jordan  concludes  his  work  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  America  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
peace  movement,  not  merely  by  resolution  and  by  treaty, 
but  by  disarmament : 

For  the  leadership  in  peace  today  but  one  nation  is  pre- 
pared. She  is  hampered  by  no  past  history,  by  no  present 
recklessness.  Her  national  ideals  need  no  change,  only  in- 
tensification and  reconsecration.  Our  republic  stands  for  the 
rule  of  civilian  manhood,  the  dominion  of  law  and  order. 
Uhder  the  flag  where  hatred  dies  away,  she  is  secure  from 
all  attack.  She  can  safely  lay  down  her  arms ;  and  to  do 
this  boldly,  in  courage,  in  confidence,  in  trust,  in  law  and 
righteousness,  would  be  to  lead  the  way  in  which  all  Europe 
in  a  generation  or  two  must  perforce  follow.  For  Europe's 
Peace  of  Force  has  failed.  Her  people,  taxed  beyond  en- 
durance, writhe  in  discontent.  Her  war-chests  are  empty, 
her  states  are  mere  "provinces  of  the  Unseen  Empire  of 
Finance."  If  by  any  mischance  there  is  a  lapse  into  actual 
war,  the  Peace  of  Exhaustion  is  inevitable.  But  that  again 
is  not  peace.  It  is  permeated  by  seeds  from  past  wars,  the 
germs  of  future  disagreements.  The  only  escape  for  civiliza- 
tion is  through  the  Peace  of  Law. 

Thus  war  is  dying,  though  it  strikes  hard  from  the  death 
coil.  It  has  been  slain  by  science.  It  has  been  slain  by 
democracy. 

Between  militarism  and  democracy  the  feud  is  eternal.  As 
the  spirit  of  manhood  rises   the   war  spirit   must   fail. 

So  the  day  of  peace  is  coming.  Which  shall  it  be,  the 
Peace  of  Force  or  the  Peace  of  Law  ?  We  may  work  for 
either.  We  can  not  have  both.  Every  man  has  some  in- 
fluence in  forming  public  opinion,  and.  at  the  last,  the  world 
is  ruled  by  what  its  people  think.  You  have  a  vote  in  world 
a  Hairs.  Its  weight  depends  on  your  intelligence  and  your 
integrity.     How  shall   your  vote  be  cast? 

There  are  very  few  books  about  war  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  events  more  successfully  than  this  one.  No! 
only  does  the  author  place  his  finger  unerringly  on  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  present  cataclysm,  but  he 
shows  us  many  other  causes  that  threaten  cataclysms 
in  the  future  and  from  which  a  sound  common  sense 
can  saw  us.  ilis  book  is  as  fresh  and  as  vital  todaj 
as  when  it  was  published. 

War  and  Waste.     By   David   Starr  Jordan 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Winning  the  Wilderness. 
The  novel  that"  describes  an  actual  social 
condition  past  or  present  has  a  precedence 
in  value  above  that  of  the  story  that  de- 
pends solely  upon  sentiment  or  incident.  The 
former  is  a  contribution  to  history,  and  it 
often  has  a  rotundity  and  a  perspective  as 
well  as  a  charm  that  are  lacking  in  the  more 
formal  records.  In  this  instance  we  have  a 
story  of  the  Kansas  prairies  before  their  as- 
perities had  been  tamed  by  settlement. 
Asher  Aydelot,  disinherited  because  he  mar- 
ries against  his  father's  will,  takes  his  young 
wife  out  to  the  frontiers  and  begins  the  battle 
with  nature  where  no  quarter  is  given  or 
taken.  They  fight  against  loneliness  and  heat, 
against  drought  and  flood,  and  when  the  vic- 
tory seems  to  be  almost  won  it  is  snatched 
from  them  by  the  grasshoppers.  It  is  a  story 
of  compelling  interest,  although  it  is  told 
without  any  apparent  effort  toward  literary 
effectiveness.  It  has  the  strength  of  truth, 
and  we  feel  that  Aydelot  and  his  delicately 
nurtured  and  heroic  wife  are  typical  of  hun- 
dreds of  their  kind  who  made  the  West 
habitable  and  who  deserve  recollection  and 
honor  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Margaret 
Hill  McCarlcr  may  be  congratulated  on  a 
volume  whose  interest  is  not  an  ephemeral 
one. 

Winning  the  Wilderness.  By  Margaret  Hill 
McCarter.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 


The  Religion  of  the  Spirit. 
Dr.  Dresser  has  done  his  full  share  of 
liberalizing  work,  and  now  comes  another  vol- 
ume full  of  an  able  and  sincere  effort  to  in- 
terpret religion  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  inner  experience.  But  we  wish  that  Dr. 
Dresser  would  now  step  boldly  out  from  a 
position  that  seems  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween Christian  orthodoxy  and  the  mysticism 
that  is  found  in  its  most  practical  forms  in 
the  East.  What  does  he  mean  exactly  by  the 
God  "within"?  If  God  is  "within"  how  is  it 
that  he  can  have  any  tolerance  for  what  he 
calls  "objective  worship"  ?  And  will  he  not 
tell  us  clearly  if  this  inner  divinity  can  mani- 
fest itself  in  us — and  by  what  methods — so 
that  we  may  attain  to  a  super-intellectual 
knowledge  of  the  evolutionary  mechanism  and 
so  set  at  rest  all  inquiry,  for  example,  as  to 
ante-natal  and  post-mortem  existence.  This 
claim  of  an  inner  God  is  a  tremendous  one, 
and  it  should  result  in  something  more  than 
vague  states  of  consciousness.  It  should  re- 
sult in  some  sort  of  commensurate  knowledge, 
none  the  less  definite  and  positive  because 
super-intellectual.  It  is  knowledge  that  we 
want,  and  not  a  vague  ecstasy,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  if  such  a  knowledge  is  a  part  of 
the  Dresser  philosophy  and  how  such  a 
knowledge  is  to  be   obtained. 

The  Religion  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Life. 
By  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50   net. 


Beaumont  the  Dramatist. 

Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  in  the 
preface  to  a  work  of  distinctive  merit  tells  us 
that  in  this  period  of  "resurgent  dramatic 
creativity"  it  is  but  natural  that  playwrights, 
play-lovers,  and  scholars  should  turn  to  the 
models  afforded  by  our  Elizabethan  masters." 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  sign  that  the  mod- 
ern world  has  sufficient  grace  to  turn  for  in- 
spiration to  anything  save  to  its  own  self- 
conceit  and  self-sufficiency.  Certainly  there 
should  be,  and  there  will  be,  an  audience  for 
so  competent  a  work  as  this,  -but  it  will  not 
come    from    the    playwrights. 

The  author  divides  his  book  into  two  parts. 
First  we  have  an  account  of  Beaumont's  life 
and  a  general  survey  of  his  place  in  the 
Elizabethan  galaxy.  We  are  shown  his  rela- 
tions with  Shakespeare,  Jonson.  and  Sidney, 
his  youth,  marriage,  and  old  age.  It  is  excel- 
lently done  and  the  proof  of  a  conscientious 
historical  research  that  has  been  surprisingly 
fruitful. 

But   Professor  Gayley   is  at  his  best  in  the 
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attempt  to  unravel  the  knot  of  the  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  collaboration.  It  is  a 
knot  that  defied  the  skill  of  Coleridge,  who 
said  that  he  could  detect  no  faintest  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  plays  which  we  owe 
mainly  to  Beaumont  and  the  plays  that  were 
the  sole  work  of  Fletcher.  Swinburne,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  that  the  line  could  be 
detected  easily,  and  here  he  is  in  agreement 
with  Professor  Gayley,  who  tells  us  that  Swin- 
burne was  "rnarvelously  right"  and  that  Beau- 
mont deserves  the  unhyphenated  name  as  "a 
personality  of  passion  and  of  fire,  a  gracious 
power  in  poetry,  of  effulgent  dramatic  crea- 
tivity." Indeed  the  author  gives  the  palm 
of  moral  and  literary  superiority  so  em- 
phatically to  Beaumont  that  we  sometimes 
wonder  if  he  does  not  treat  Fletcher  a  little 
harshly.  He  speaks  of  his  "acquiescence  in 
the  ethical  apathy  and  cynicism  of  the  time  ; 
his  indelicacy  ;  his  indifference  to,  if  not  ir- 
reverence for,  the  dramatic  proprieties ;  his 
subservience  to  popular  taste  and  favor." 
How  far  this  severity  is  justified  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  but  at  least  he  will 
find  in  Professor  Gayley's  volume  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  analytic  literary  skill  and  a  picture 
of  the  Elizabethan  literary  world  that  it  would 
be   a  misfortune  to   miss. 

Beaumont  the  Dramatist.  Ev  Charles  Mills 
Gayley,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company;  $2  net. 


Our  Irish  Theatre. 
In  this  pleasant,  leisurely,  rather  diffuse 
work  Lady  Gregory,  so  closely  identified  with 
the  crusade  of  "The  Irish  National  Theatre 
Society,"  tells  of  the  incipiency,  the  creation, 
the  achievements,  and  the  successes  of  this 
now  well-known  organization.  She  devotes  a 
chapter  each  to  some  for  the  men — J.  M. 
Synge,  for  instance — who  have  striven  to  re- 
place in  drama  the  stage  Irishman  by  a  truer 
representative  figure  of  Ireland's  deeper 
thoughts  and  ancient  idealism,  and  in  so 
doing  includes  mention  of  many  noted  people. 
A  lengthy  account  is  also  given  of  the  Ameri- 
can trip  of  the  Irish  Players  and  of  the  tem- 
Dest  in  a  teapot  over  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,"  for  the  silly  season  that  had 
begun  in  Dublin  and  finally  through,  crossed 
the  ocean,  no  doubt  by  the  force  of  bad  ex- 
ample, and  the  fight  had  to  be  made  over 
again.  Although  there  is  altogether  too  much 
correspondence  and  unimportant  minutiae  in 
the  volume,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  clear  up  any  vagueness  about  the  aims 
of  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  interest  students  of  the  drama 
generally. 

Our  Irish   Theatre.      By   Lady   Gregory.      New 
York:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published 
three  new  books:  "The  Story  of  Our  Navy," 
by  William  O-  Stevens;  "Must  Protestantism 
Adopt  Christian  Science?"  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Winthorp  Hegeman ;  and  "Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales,"  illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead. 

The  John  Lane  Company  recently  published 
"The  Philosophy  of  Welsh  History,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Vyrnwy  Morgan,  D.  D.  From  the 
mass  of  ancient  and  modern  legend  the  au- 
thor gleans  the  true  attitude  of  the  Welsh 
mind  towards  ethics,  education,  religion,  and 
political  economy. 

"The  real  question  is  not  what  do  the 
Japanese  do  and  how  do  they  do  it,  but  of 
what  spirit  are  they  and  for  what  do  they 
care  most  ?"  These  words  taken  from  the 
first  chapter  indicate  the  point  of  view  of 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  his  new  book,  "Japan 
Today  and  Tomorrow."  Mr.  Mabie  is  not 
concerned  with  Japan  as  the  traveler  sees  it, 
in  its  schools,  industries,  banking,  adminis- 
tration, army  and  navy  organization  and 
activity,  but  rather  with  the  temper  of  Jap- 
anese life.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

"Art  Talks  with  Ranger,"  by  Ralcy  Husted 
Bell,  which  will  be  published  by  the  Putnams 
very  shortly,  deals  with  the  problems  of  paint- 
ing from  the  tonalists'  way  of  seeing  and 
producing  pictures.  The  book  incidentally 
throws  new  light  on  the  methods  of  the  old 
masters — their  traditions  and  ideals. 

Frederick  William  Wile,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail  has  just  completed 
a  book  of  particular  interest  during  the  Euro- 
pean war,  which  will  soon  be  published  un- 
der the  title  "Men  Around  the  Kaiser."  Mr. 
Wile  is  an  American,  a  native  of  Indiana,  but 
has  spent  almost  ten  years  as  a  newspaper 
man  in  Germany.  The  book  is  to  be  pub- 
lished soon  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

What  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  idea 
in  inexpensive  gift  books  comes  from  the 
Browne  &  Howell  Company.  In  their  Ooze 
Leather  Christmas  Series  this  firm  offers  ten 
little  Christmas  stories  by  well-known  writers, 
all  copyright  and  never  before  published  in 
book  form.  Each  story  is  printed  in  large 
type,  on  fine  paper,  beautifully  bound  in  soft, 
ooze  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  and  put  up  in 
a  handsome  box,  and  priced  at  75  cents.    The 


ten  stories  are :  "Santa  Cluas  and  Little 
Billee,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs;  "Christmas 
Roses,"  by  Anne  O'Hagan ;  "Dalosa  Bon- 
bright's  Christmas  Gift,"  by  Grace  MacGowan 
Cooke ;  "The  Night  Before  Christmas,"  by 
Lillian  Bennett  Thompson  ;  "Next  Christmas," 
by  Byron  E.  Beatch ;  "Santa  Onus  on  the 
Beach,"  by  Robert  Dunn  ;  "A  Christmas  Gift," 
by  T.  W.  Hall;  "Their  Christmas,"  by  Lee 
Bertrand ;  "Peter's  Christmas  Present,"  by 
Anne  Storey  Allen,  and  "When  Santa  Claus 
Was  Lost,"  by   Bertram   Lebhar. 

"Bamboo  Tales"  is  the  title  of  a  dainty 
little  volume  from  the  Paul  Elder  press.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Lyon  Sharman,  who  has 
created  seven  little  masterpieces,  which  are 
dedicated  to  China,  the  land  which  inspired 
them.  The  book  is  bound  in  hand-made 
Fabriano  boards  of  a  Chinese  green  tone,  ap- 
propriately decorated,  and  is  a  handsome  holi- 
day gift. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  press  for  im- 
mediate publication  a  volume  that  has  been 
prepared  by  Douglas  Sladen,  author  of  "Egypt 
and  the  English,"  to  be  issued  under  the  title 
of,  "The  Real  Truth  About  Germany :  Facts 
About  the  War."  Mr.  Sladen  has  taken  as  his 
text  a  pamphlet  which,  while  not  formally 
published,  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the 
United  States,  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
Germany."  This  pamphlet  was  prepared  in 
Germany.  He  has  taken  up  one  by  one  the 
statements  of  the  German  writers,  and  has 
shown  from  his  viewpoint  how  little  founda- 
tion most  of  these  statements  have  and  how 
misleading  are  others  which  contain  some  ele- 
ment of  truth. 

The  first  American  text-book  and  manual 
of  etching  is  just  out,  entitled  "Etching  and 
Other  Graphic  Arts,"  by  George  T.  Plowman, 
who  has  studied  under  Short  and  the  other 
best  masters  abroad,  and  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most American  etchers.  It  is  published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company. 

Among  timely  books  on  the  European  situa- 
tion are  the  following,  published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company :  "The  Struggle  for  Bread," 
by  "A  Rifleman" ;  a  strong  reply  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man Angel's  "The  Great  Illusion,"  showing 
the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  war  is  im- 
possible. "Gates  of  the  Dolomites,"  by  L. 
Marion  Davidson;  a  good  account  of  the  re- 
gions where  the  whole  trouble  started.  "The 
Gathering  Storm,  by  "A  Rifleman"  ;  in  which 
the  author  predicts  "an  epoch  of  great  wars, 
furious  industrial  upheavals,  and  prodigious 
all-round  activity  in  industrial  and  military 
effort,  the  birth  throes  of  a  brilliant  period 
of  maturity."  "Anglo-French  Entente  in  the 
XVII  Century,"  by  Charles  Bastide;  the  facts 
of  this  book. are  back  of,  and  necessary  to, 
any  full  understanding  of  the  war  of  1914. 

Now  that  world-wide  attention  is  focused 
on  France  there  is  particular  interest  in  Count 
Vassili's  new  book,  entitled  "France  from  Be- 
hind the  Veil,"  which  portrays  conditions  and 
personalities  in  that  country  never  to  be 
known  again.  It  is  published  by  the  Funk 
&   Wagnalls   Company. 

"The  Laird  of  Glentyre,"  by  Emma  M. 
Green,  is  one  of  the  new  books  in  the 
Little  Schoolmate  Series,  edited  by  Florence 
Converse.  The  Laird  of  Glentyre,  who  is  an 
invalid  boy,  tells  Scotland's  wonderful  history 
to  Jeanie  and  Jock  in  legend  and  story  form. 
Jeanie  and  Jock  explore  the  ancient  castles 
and  act  out  the  different  historical  events, 
some  of  them  on  almost  the  same  spots  where 
they  happened  so  many  years  before.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  tell  the  children 
something  of  the  home  life,  the  history,  and 
the  geography  of  Scotland,  to  interest  them 
and  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

J.  Ellis  Barker's  fourth  revised  edition  of 
"Modern  Germany"  (E.  p.  Dutton  &  Co.)  is 
practically  a  new  book.  Two  hundred  pages 
of  new  matter  replace  one  hundred  pages  of 
the  original  text  which  had  become  obsolete. 
The  important  chapters,  5,  7,  10,  11,  12,  19, 
and  30,  which  treat  of  Russo-German  rela- 
tions, the  Triple  Alliance,  Germany's  policy 
towards  Great  Britain,  her  attempts  to  de- 
feat imperial  reciprocity,  the  Moroccan  crisis 
of  1911,  the  Reichstag  election  of  1912,  and 
recent  German  industrial  conditions  are  espe- 
cially explicit. 

Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Nash,  president  of  Pa- 
cific Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, has  in  press  for  publication  by  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  an  essay  of  spiritual  truth,  en- 
titled "Our  Changed  Conception  of  God."  It 
will  be  issued  in  attractive  style  for  the 
coming  holiday  season. 

J.  Ellis  Barker,  whose  book  on  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems  of  "Modern  Ger- 
many," her  policy,  her  ambitions,  and  the 
causes  of  her  successes  and  failures,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  analysis  of  the  sort  in  print,  is 
the  son  of  an  English  physician  resident  in 
Cologne.  He  was  born  in  Cologne  and  edu- 
cated in  German  schools,  is  a  journalist  in 
London  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant books,  among  them  being  "The  Rise 
and    Fall    of   the    Netherlands"    and    "British   ' 
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Socialism."  The  current  fourth  edition  c 
this  work  is  practically  a  new  book,  sine 
some  250  pages  have  been  rewritten  to  brin 
to  date  and  supplement  100  pages  of  th 
earlier  edition.  It  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dul 
ton  &  Co. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  announce  for  early  put 
lication  Simeon  Strunsky's  "Belshazza 
Court;  or,  Village  Life  in  New  York  City, 
wherein  the  author  points  out  the  simpl 
cheer  in  the  homely  lives  of  the  big-city  vi! 
lagers. 

There  are  few  novelists  today  whose  posi 
tion  is  more  secure  than  that  of  Mary  £ 
Watts.  She  added  in  "Nathan  Burke,"  i: 
"The  Legacy,"  and  in  "Van  Cleve"  at  leas 
three  notable  portraits  to  our  literary  gallerj 
portraits  which  are  significant  in  thei 
presentation  of  American  types  and  impoi 
tant  because  of  their  reflection  of  the  essen 
tials  of  human  nature.  With  the  publicatio: 
of  "The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing"  another  an 
equally  remarkable  character  is  put  to  he 
credit.  Here,  as  in  her  previous  volume: 
Mrs.  Watt's  purpose  has  been  to  tell  the  life 
story  of  one  individual  and  to  tell  that  stor 
completely,  faithfully,  with  sympathy  and  un 
derstanding.     The  story  is  typically  Americar 


The  fiction  of  the  November  Century  Maga 
sine  includes  the  first  chapters  of  James  Lan 
Allen's  new  novel,  "The  Sword  of  Youth, 
Jennette  Lee's  "The  Serenade,"  "The  Wing 
of  Horus,"  by  Algernon  Blackwood,  the  Eng 
lish  writer,  and  short  stories  by  Philip  Tres 
cott  Frost,  Florence  Converse,  and  Franci 
Buzzell.  Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross* 
new  series  of  articles,  "South  of  Panama,' 
will  begin  in  the  same  number,  with  a  surve; 
of  the  people  and  conditions  of  Westen 
Columbia  and  Ecuador.  A  timely  introduc 
tion  to  the  series  has  been  written  by  Join 
Barrett,  director-general  of  the  Pan-Ameri 
can  Union,  formerly  minister  to  Siam,  Argen 
tina,   Columbia,   and   Panama. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

The  War  and  America. 

If  the  Allies  know  their  diplomatic  business 
they  will  resist  any  attempt  to  remove  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  from  Harvard.  Indeed 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  subsidy 
to  the  end  that  the  great  German  psycholo- 
gist may  continue  a  literary  labor  so  hurtful 
to  the  German  cause. 

The  author  explains  that  his  book  is  ad- 
dressed to  "the  American  mind."  For  the 
moment  we  feel  flattered,  but  presently  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  professor's  conception 
of  the  American  mind  is  an  embryonic  and 
rudimentary  structure  that  tends  under  ex- 
citement to  become  "a  mere  automatic 
mechanism  in  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  impulses  of  his  neighbor  control  his 
mind."  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  the  Amer- 
ican mind  has  an  "unusual  degree  of  imita- 
tiveness  and  suggestibility."  And  after  a 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  we  begin  to 
perceive  the  author's  delicate  intimation  that 
he  is  addressing  an  audience  whose  mentality 
is  of  the  simian  variety,  and  then  we  cease 
to  feel  surprised  at  the  quality  of  the  argu- 
ments  selected   for  its   consideration. 

Professor  Munsterberg's  plea  becomes  im- 
portant only  on  the  assumption  that  he  has 
been  dowered  with  a  certain  political  omnis- 
cience and  that  he  is  absolved  from  the  onus 
of  evidence  and  proof  that  rests  upon  other 
men.  For  example,  he  tells  us  confidently 
that  Servia  would  have  acceded  to  the  Aus- 
trian demands  but  for  a  cipher  dispatch  from 
Russia.  The  cipher  dispatch  has  a  fine 
Machiavellian  flavor  about  it  that  will  doubt- 
less impress  the  "American  mind,"  unaware 
that  all  dispatches  are  in  cipher,  but  how 
does  the  author  know  of  this  dispatch?  Then 
again  we  have  the  solemn  silliness  about 
French  officers  in  Belgium,  the  inference  be- 
ing that  Belgium  would  not  have  been  in- 
vaded but  for  these  officers.  Russian,  we  are 
told,  is  merely  a  synonym  for  Asia,  and  so 
Germany  is  actually  the  champion  of  Europe 
against  Asiatic  invasion.  All  these  "argu- 
ments" and  many  others  are  advanced  under 
full  professorial  authority,  which  scorns  evi- 
dence and  which  must  not  be  contradicted. 
In  point  of  fact  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  a 
lofty  contempt  for  the  American  mind,  and 
he  says  so.  He  says  so  directly  in  words 
and  he  says  so  by  implication.  In  colloquial 
terminology,  "anything  goes." 

The  War  and  America.  By  Hugo  Miinster- 
berg.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Successful  Selling,"  by  E.  Leichter  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company ;  50  cents  net) ,  is  a 
practical  treatise  covering  the  various  essen- 
tials of  selling  efficiency  in  an  interesting  and 
common-sense  manner. 

The  charm  of  originality  usually  so  lacking 
in  books  for  little  children  will  be  found  in 
"The  Bugaboo  Men,"  by  Louise  Rand  Bascom 
(Sully  &  Kleinteich;  $1  net).  The  verse  is 
distinctly  good  and  the  full-page  illustrations 
in  colors  lead  us  first  to  believe  that  we  are 
about  to  learn  something  of  Bugaboo  Men 
and  then  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published  a 
new  and  delightful  book  for  little  children.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Universe  and  the  Mayon- 
naise," by  T.  Brailsford  Robertson  ($1.25 
net),  and  it  is  made  up  of  eight  stories  finely 
illustrated  and  intended  to  convey  some  les- 
son in  science  or  in  history.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work,  and  the  many  mar- 
ginal illustrations  and  the  plates  in  full  color 
are  all  that  they  should  be. 

We  are  becoming  a  little  shy  of  "talks" 
with  girls,  fearing  always  that  we  may  see 
something  not  intended  for  the  male  eye,  but 
here  we  have  a  little  volume  of  eminent  pro- 
priety and  sanity.  "Talks  to  Freshman  Girls," 
by  Helen  Dawes  Brown  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  75  cents  net),  is  full  of  sage  and 
kindly  advice  as  to  studies  and  recreation  and 
all  the  other  things  that  may  make  college 
life  worth  while  or  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  produced 
the  third  series  of  plays  by  John  Galsworthy. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  first  volume 
contained  "The  Silver  Box,"  "Joy,"  and 
"Strife."  The  second  volume  contained  "The 
Eldest  Son,"  "The  Little  Dream,"  and 
"Justice."  Now  comes  this  concluding  vol- 
ume with  "The  Fugitive,"  "The  Pigeon,"  and 
"The  Mob."  Admirers  of  Mr.  Galsworthy 
will  do  well  to  see  Messrs.  Scribner's  list  of 
the  author's  complete  works  issued  in  at- 
tractive form,  well  bound  and  well  printed. 
The  price  of  the  present  volume  is  $1.35  net. 

The  preface  to  "The  Land  of  the  Caribou," 
by  Paul  G.  Tomlinson  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  $1  net),  explains  that  a  few  years  ago 
a  yawl  was  purchased  by  Princeton  men  as 
a  gift  to  Dr.  Grenfell,  the  well-known  medical 
missionary.  A  crew  was  selected  to  sail  the 
boat  from  New  York  to  Labrador,  and  this 
crew  was  made  up  of  undergraduates  and  the 
author  was  among  those  who  were  chosen. 
The  present  book  may  be  described  as  the  log 
of  this  voyage,  although  certain  of  the  inci- 


dents have  been  modified  or  changed  in  de- 
tail. It  is  admirably  written  and  certain  of 
a  welcome  by  boys. 


New  Books  Received. 

One  Woman  to  Another.  By  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.25   net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing.  By  Mary  S. 
Watts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.35    net. 

A   novel. 

The  Rout  of  the  Frost  Ki  nc.  By  Eugene 
Neustadt.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  75 
cents    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Germany's  Fighting  Machine.  By  Ernest  F, 
Henderson.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

Her  army,  her  navy,  her  airships,  and  why  she 
arrayed  them  against  the  allied  powers  of  Europe. 

A  Summer  Siege.      By  Lucy  T.  Poor.     Boston: 
Sherman,   French   &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  story  for  girls. 

Clear  Waters.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2   net. 

Trouting  days  and  trouting  ways  in  Wales,  the 
west  country,  and  the  Scottish  borderland. 

Symbolic  Teaching;  or,  Masonry  and  Its  Mes- 
sage. By  Thomas  Milton  Stewart.  Cincinnati: 
Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;   $1.25   net. 

A  volume  of  essays  on  Freemasonry. 

Life  and  Law.  By  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25    net. 

The  development  of  the  exercise  of  the  sex 
function,  together  with  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
certain  natural  and  human  laws,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hygiene  of  sex. 

Borderlands  and   Thoroughfares.     By   Wilfrid 
Wilson   Gibson.      New   York:   The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net- 
Three  plays. 

Gitanjali.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25   net. 

A  new  edition.  A  collection  of  prose  transla- 
tions made  by  the  author  from  the  original  Ben- 
gali. 

A  Syrup  of  the  Bees.     By  F.  W.   Bain.     New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
Stories  from  the  Hindoo. 

Sword     Blades     and     Poppy     Seed.  By     Amy 

Lowell.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$1.25    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Joyful  Heart.  By  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  volume  of  essays. 

The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  General 
Charles  King.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;   $2  net. 

A  biography. 

The  Red  Mirage.  By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

A  novel. 

Must  Protestantism  Adopt  Christian  Science? 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Winthrop  Hegeman,  Ph.   D.     New 
York:    Harper  &    Brothers;    75    cents  net. 
A   churchman's   view. 

Valley  of  a  Thousand  Hills.  By  F.  E.  Mills 
Young.      New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.30 

net. 

A  novel. 

But    She    Meant    Well.       By    William    Caine. 
New   York:   John  Lane   Company;    $1.30   net. 
A  novel. 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales  and  Wonder 
Stories.      New    York;    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.50. 

With  over  one  hundred  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions by  Louis  Rhead  and  an  introduction  by  W. 
D.    Howells. 

Teddy  Lester's  Schooldays.  By  John  Finne- 
more.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company ; 
$1.25    net. 

A  school  story  for  boys. 

The    River.      By    Ednah    Aiken.       Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Delightful   Dalmatia.      Bv   Alice   Lee   Moque. 
New    York:    Funk   &    Wagnalls    Company;    $2    net. 
The  country  and   the  people. 

The  Story  of  Our  Navy.  By  William  O. 
Stevens.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50 
net. 

A  history  of  the  American  navy. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Bars.  By  Winifred 
Louise  Taylor.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.50    net. 

Anecdotes  of  prisoners  and  descriptions  of  the 
conditions  under  which   they  live. 

The  Boy  Emigrants.  By  Noah  Brooks.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons;    $2    net. 

An  account  of  early  overland  travel  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Cruise  op  the  "Janet  Nichol."  Mrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  diary  of  a  South  Sea 
cruise.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.75    net. 

Part  of  a  diary  kept  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  during 
the  cruise  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  which  she 
and  her  husband  took  in   1890. 

Money  and  Currency.  By  Joseph  French 
Johnson.     New  York:  Ginn  &  Co.;   $1.75. 

In  relation  to  industry,  process,  and  the  rate  of 
interest. 

English  Drama.  By  Felix  E.  Schelling.  New 
York:    E.  P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.50  net. 

The  story  of  English  drama  from  its  beginnings 
in   the   Miracle  Play   up   to  the  separation   of  the 


actable   play    from   the   purely    literary   play   in   the 
days  of  Sheridan. 

"Persons      Unknown."       By      Virginia      Tracy. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Letters  of  an  Old  Farmer  to  His  Son.  By 
William  R.  Lighton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1    net. 

An  old  farmer  gives  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of 
practical   agriculture. 

Quinney's.     By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.     New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Europe     Revised.       By     Irvin     S.     Cobb.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;    $1.50  net. 
Some  impressions   of   the    "other  side." 

The  Price  of  a  Soul,  The  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  Value  of  an  Ideal,  Man.  By  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany; 30  cents  net  each. 

Lectures,  in  five  uniform  volumes. 

The    Honorable     Percival.       By    Alice    Hegan 
Rice.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1   net. 
A  story. 

From  Dublin  to  Chicago.  By  G.  A.  Birming- 
ham. New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company ; 
$1.50    net. 

American  impressions. 

The     Fakers.       By     Samuel     G.     Blythe.       New 
York:    George  H.    Doran  Company;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Blind  Eyes.      By    Margaret   Peterson.      Chicago: 
Browne   &   Howell    Company;    $1.30    net. 
A  novel. 

Busting    'Em.      By   Ty.    Cobb.      New   York:    Ed- 
ward  J.    Clode;    $1    net. 
Some  big  league  stories. 

Next  Christmas.  By  Byron  E.  Veatch.  Chi- 
cago:  Browne  &  Howell  Company. 

Issued  in  the  Ooze  Leather  Christmas  Series. 

The  Science  of  Success.     By  Julia  Seton,   M. 
D.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  New  Thought. 

Freedom  Talks.      By  Julia  Seton,   M.   D.      New 
York:    Edward   J.    Clode;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  New  Thought. 

Men  Who  Dared.  By  Byron  E.  Veatch.  Chi- 
cago:   Browne  &  Howell  Company;    $1.25    net. 

Stories  of  brave  men  who  faced  death  and  duty. 
A  second  edition. 

.     Poems.      By   Katherine  Howard.      Boston:    Sher- 
man,  French   &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Civic  Righteousness  and  Civic  Pride.  By 
Newton  Marshall  Hall,  D.  D.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French    &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 

A  volume  of  suggestions  to  reformers. 

Artist    and    Public.      By    Kenyon    Cox.      New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.50   net. 
Essays  on   art  subjects. 

A  Captain  of  the  King.     By  Chester  L.  Saxby. 
Boston:    Sherman,    French  &  Co.;   $1   net. 
A  story  of  ancient  Israel. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.  By  L. 
de  Hegermann  Lindencrone.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers;   $2  net. 

Reminiscences  of  a  diplomat's  wife  in  five  great 
capitals. 

The    Amateur    Garden.      By    George   W.    Cable. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
Advice  for  the  gardener. 

Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Fyodor  Dostoev- 
sky.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

A  new  and  complete  translation  of  the  greatest 
of   the    author's   works. 

Lost  in  the  Fur  Country.     By  D.  Lange.    Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1  net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

The  Life  Story  of  a  Russian  Exile.  By 
Marie  Sukloff.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.50  net. 

The  remarkable  experiences  of  a  young  girl,  be- 


PERCH  of 

THE  DEVIL 

By    GERTRUDE    ATHERTON 

Author  of  "The  Conqueror," 
etc. 


Mrs.  Atherton's  Ida 
Compton  must  now  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  the 
most  real  heroines  in 
American  fiction.  "The 
most  significant  novel 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  given 
us  in  several  years." — 
New  York  Tribune. 

At  all  booksellers.  $1.25 


ing  an  account  of  her  peasant  childhood,  her  girl- 
hood in  prison,  her  exile  to  Siberia,  and  her  es- 
cape from  there. 

Human  Harmonies  and  the  Art  of  Making 
Them.  By  S.  F.  Shorey.  New  York:  Desmond 
FitzGerald,  Inc.;  50  cents  net. 

"Intended  to  help  you  disentangle  the  skein  of 
life,  banish  discord  from  it,  and  perceive  the  way 
toward    a   broader,    better,    and    happier   existence." 

Impressions  and  Comments.  By  Havelock  El- 
lis.      Boston:    Houghton    MifHin     Company;     $1.50 

net. 

A  volume  of  essays. 

Tim.      By    Ethelbert   Talbot.      New    York:    Har- 
per &  Brothers;    50  cents  net. 
The  autobiography  of  a  dog. 

Sicily    Ann.       By    Fannie    Heaslip    Lea.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net. 
A  story. 

The  Things  That  Count.  By  Laurence  Eyre. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

Novelized  from  the  play  by  the  same  author. 

The    Lone     Wolf.       By    Louis    Joseph     Vance. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.30   net. 
A  novel. 

The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber.  By  Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25   net. 

A  drama. 

Ned  Brewster's  Caribou  Hunt.  By  Chaunccy 
J.  Hawkins.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.20 
net. 

A  story  for  boys. 

Diane  and  Her  Friends.  By  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy.  Eoston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Charm  of  Scandinavia.  By  Francis  E. 
Clark  and  Sydney  A.  Clark.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;    $2.50  net. 

A  general  description  of  the  lands  and  their 
peoples. 

Selected  Letters.     Edited  by  Claude  M.  Fuess. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 
Some    famous    correspondence. 

Una      Mary.       By      Una      Hunt.       New      York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1.25    net. 
The  inner  life  of  a  child. 

Jean  Cabot  in  Cap  and  Gown.  By  Gertrude 
Fisher  Scott.  Eoston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    $1    net. 

Third  volume  of  the  Jean  Cabot  Series. 

Marching  Men.  By  Leonidas  Robinson,  M.. 
A.,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.; 
$1.25    net. 

A  work  on  psychology  and  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation in  religious  work  and   moral  training. 


A  California  Romance . 


By  a  Californian 
For    Californians 

It  carries  you  away  from  the  strife  of  war  and 
holds  you  in  the  fascination  of  its  idyllic  charm 

Afterwards 

By  Emma  S.  Allen 

Delightfully  quick  in  action  with   wholesome  characters 
and  tense  situations. 

You  will  enjoy  every  word   of  it  the  more   because   it 
centers  in  your  own  sunny,  happy  California. 

With  handsome  pictorial  wrapper.     Price  $1 .25  net 
Sold  wherever  books  are  sold 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  Publisher,  New  York 
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'THE  WHIP." 


We  have  seen  English  melodramas  here  be- 
fore, but  never,  according  to  my  recollection, 
fresh  from  the  centre  and  seat  of  this  line  of 
melodrama,  nor  presented  by  a  company  from 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  No  doubt  we  may 
be  correct  in  assuming  that  this  exceptional 
privilege  arises  from  the  fact  that  war  times 
prevailing  in  England  greatly  lessen  attend- 
ance at  the  London  theatres.  In  this  case 
their  loss  is  our  gain,  for,  although  the  mov- 
ing-picture shows  would  seem  to  give  people 
a  sufficiency  of  melodrama,  yet,  after  all,  film 
dramas  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  real 
thing.  They  are  not  so  exciting,  for  one 
thing;  audiences  seldom  become  vocal  at  these 
silent  performances.  For  another,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  personalites  of  the  players  to 
get  over  so  completely.  And,  besides,  how 
can  the  pleasures  of  hearing  be  ministered  to 
when  the  performers  are  voiceless? 

With  the  company  at  the  Cort  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  performance  lies  in  the  pro- 
nouncedly English  flavor  of  the  whole  thing, 
down  to  the  very  grooms  who  care  for  the 
numerous  horses  that  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  show. 

In  regard  to  the  melodramatic  aspect  of  this 
rooted  English  institution  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  it  would  seem  from  the  impres- 
sions gathered  from  "The  Whip,"  which  is  a 
melodrama  of  English  sporting  life,  that  plays 
of  this  type  are  written  largely  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  class  that  only  figure  in  it  as 
humble  caterers  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy.  There  could  be  but  little 
novelty  in  "The  Whip"  to  the  English  gentry, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  might  feel  some 
curiosity  concerning  the  correctness  of  a  dra- 
matic representation  of  themselves  and  their 
pursuits.  But  as  to  the  Americans,  that  ib 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  age  of  Anglo- 
mania is  past.  Americans  of  leisure  have 
now,  in  the  matter  of  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, fallen  upon  their  own  feet.  Still  there 
is  always  a  lively  curiosity  in  this  country 
concerning  the  systematized  diversions  of  what 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
solidly  placed  and  luxurious  aristocracy  in 
Europe.  Their  most  picturesque  side  is  epito- 
mized in  the  national  love  of  sport.  Their 
ruddy  young  lords,  as  a  general  thing,  can  ride 
if  they  can  do  nothing  else,  and  their  county 
belles  and  beauties  who  follow  the  hunt  on 
a  mount  are  safe  to  treble  their  natural  at7 
tractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  sporty  male.  So, 
as  the  generality  of  Americans  only  know  of 
this  life  by  reading  of  it,  and  the  London 
cockneys  by  hearing  of  it,  these  two  classes 
of  theatre-goers  are  thus  in  a  similarly  re- 
ceptive state. 

To  recur  to  melodrama  again,  no  matter 
how  sophisticated  we  become,  we  theatre- 
goers never  quite  emancipate  ourselves  from 
a  child-like  taste  for  this  more  primitive  side 
of  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  American  melodrama 
writers  and  producers  do  better  for  a  sophisti- 
cated palate  than  the  authors  of  "The  Whip," 
who  of  course  wrote  primarily  for  the  London 
public,  and  probably  the  London  public  of  the 
avowedly  "low-brow"  type.  However,  it  takes 
the  English  to  give  a  sympathetic  and  inti- 
mate portrayal  of  anything  so  essentially 
British  as  the  sporting  atmosphere  of  "The 
Whip,"  which  is  populated  by  lords  and  ladies, 
villagers,  trainers,  and  jockeys,  and  which  in- 
cludes a  large  contingent  of  horseflesh  and  a 
pack  of  hunting  hounds.  These  latter  appear 
only  in  a  meteoric  flash.  They  are  returning 
from  the  hunt,  and  bolt  straight  for  their 
kennel.  We  see  a  fascinating  group  of  the 
dappled  hounds,  their  tossing  tails  aloft,  made 
familiar  to  us  in  English  hunting  pictures, 
and  except  from  muffled  sounds  of  satisfaction 
and  occasional  eager  barkings  while  they  are 
being  fed,  they  appear  no  more.  They  are  in 
the  background,  as  they  should  be,  but  they 
tssisl  in  supplying  a  glow  of  characteristic 
color  on  that  background  which  warms  up  the 
whole    play. 

The  horses  arc  more  in  evidence.  The 
heroine  makes  lu-r  first  appearance  mounted 
on  "The  Whip."  a  presumably  fiery  steed 
wr.dse  mettle  as  a  racer  causes  many  dark 
pi   |     and  counter-plots. 

There  is  .i  horse-show,  in  which  the  riders, 

r  turning   from   the  exhibition  arena,  emerge 

i     ough   the   big  entrance   doors   five   or   six 

abi'Sast.       The      audience      can      only      catch 

limpses  through   these  doors  of  the  painted 


crowd  presumably  witnessing  the  proud  paces 
of  the  satiny  brutes  with  their  look  of  calm 
usedness  to  the  intricate  comings  and  goings 
of  stage  life.  But  the  stage  scene  in  the  fore- 
ground represents  the  stables,  in  which  half 
a  dozen  horses  are  seen  poking  their  heads 
out  of  their  stalls  and  receiving,  with  a  some- 
what cynical  expression,  the  numerous  blan- 
dishments tendered  them  by  the  ladies  of  the 
company. 

This  company  is  well  selected,  and  except 
for  the  decidedly  banal  comedy  contributed 
by  the  presence  of  an  unintelligibly  bawling 
urchin  in  the  wax-works  scene,  does  good 
work,  always,  be  it  understood,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  melodrama.  Except,  it  may 
be  added,  for  the  howling  of  the  young  .jockey 
who  voiced  his  wrathful  grief,  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  his  sister  had  been  wronged  by 
the  villain,  in  a  loud,  monotonous,  unmodu- 
lated roar. 

But  the  villain  is  the  thing!  No  doubt  of 
that.  Mr.  Eric  Mayne's  impersonation  has 
the  true  flavor  of  melodramatic  rascality,  the 
genteel  scoundrelism  of  the  English  gentle- 
man without  a  conscience,  who  goes  back  on 
the  ideals  of  his  family,  betrays,  robs,  con- 
spires, destroys,  and  all  without  departing  for 
one  moment  from  the  well-bred  repose  of 
manner  immemorially  sacred  to  characters  of 
this  type. 

Lady  Di,  the  heroine  of  the  play,  a  lover 
of  horseflesh  and  a  devotee  of  the  hunt,  is 
played  quite  charmingly  by  Miss  Hilda 
Honiss,  an  actress  of  fresh  youth,  wholesome 
attractiveness,  and  a  frank,  simple  manner 
which  is  particularly  suited  to  the  character 
of  Lady  Di. 

The  comedy  role  in  chief  falls  to  Mr.  John 
L.  Shine,  who  represents  a  ruddy  British 
trainer  in  the  grip  of  a  gray-haired  but  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  a  poor  relation  of  the 
stately  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Beverley.  As 
the  mature  but  vivacious  Mrs.  Beamish,  be- 
loved of  Tom  Lambert,  the  trainer — a  de- 
parture from  social  rules  which  is  a  con- 
cession, doubtless,  to  the  romanticism  of  lord- 
loving  London  commoners — Miss  Alice  Esden 
plays  up  smartly  enough  opposite  Mr.  Shine, 
whose  merits,  however,  are  of  a  more  solid 
character.  Mr.  Hamilton  Dean's  attractive 
Lord  Brancaster,  Miss  Mildred  Cottell's 
hardened  adventuress,  Mr.  Frank  Compton's 
weak-kneed  and  melancholy  sinner,  Mr.  Ru- 
pert Lumley's  traditional  old  English  lord, 
Mr.  Eric  Hudson's  hard-drinking  racing  sport, 
and  Miss  Peggy  Dundas's  betrayed  village 
maiden,  total  a  series  of  representations 
which  are  of  merit  appropriate  to  the  pre- 
tentious nature  of  the  general  production,  for 
"The  Whip"  is  emphatically  a  production  of 
productions. 

The  play  contains  four  acts  and  thirteen 
scenes.  In  the  first  ten  minutes  we  see,  at 
the  Falconhurst  Kennels,  half  a  dozen  horses, 
with  their  riders  and  grooms,  a  pretty  English 
girl  in  riding  costume  entering  on  her  mount, 
and  an  automobile — the  real  thing,  apparently 
— discharging  and  re-taking  its  occupants.  In 
the  next  ten  we  witness  the  entrance  of  the 
pack,  and  a  lot  of  people  in  pink,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  an  automobile  accident,  a 
wrecked  motor,  and  an  apparently  smashed 
passenger;  and  the  whole  act  is  full  of  com- 
pleteness of  details  fully  suggestive  of  the 
life  revolving  around  the  kennels  of  a  hunting 
county  in   England. 

Other  scenes  include  a  view  at  twilight  of 
one  of  "the  stately  homes  of  England,"  domi- 
nating with  lighted  windows  the  foreground 
where  lovers  meet,  and  villains,  male  and  fe- 
male, plot. 

Everybody  knows  of  course  of  the  railroad 
accident,  which  in  spite  of  a  certain  caution 
characterizing  the  impact  of  the  colliding 
train  goes  like  clockwork  and  sends  the  box- 
car that  had  contained  the  precious  and 
plotted-against  "Whip"  into  a  heap  of  artistic- 
ally disposed  ruins. 

The  race,  of  course,  or  its  duplicate,  we 
have  all  seen  in  "The  County  Fair,"  but  the 
thunder  of  the  impact  of  horse's  feet,  the  ex- 
citement in  the  air  felt  by  man  and  beast,  and 
the  primitive  thrill  of  the  race,  together  with 
the  calmer  interest  attached  to  surrendering 
one's  self  to  the  illusion  of  great  speed,  all 
combine  to  make  a  scene  of  this  kind  cli- 
mactic  and    thrilling. 

In  spite  of  the  big  houses  this  play  is  draw- 
ing, an  American  audience  in  a  first-class 
theatre  like  the  Cort  strikes  me  as  rather 
condescending  to  "The  Whip,"  while  at  the 
same  time  frankly  enjoying  it.  At  any  rate 
they  shouted  and  cheered  during  the  race 
scene,  and  apparently  felt  much  refreshed 
thereby. 

I  really  think,  though,  th^t  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  in  a  performance  of  the 
kind  is  that  delightful  institution,  the  transit 
of  a  company  of  rip-roaring  melodrammerers 
across  the  stage  after  a  climactic  scene.  Our 
San  Francisco  audience  entered  into  the  game 
with  great  spirit,  applauding  the  virtuous, 
showing  much  favor  to  the  laugli-supplyers, 
and,  still  with  that  air  of  seeming  to  throw 
aside  dignity  and  condescend  a  little  to  en- 
joying  a  lark,  hissing  and  "booing"  the  vil- 
lain quite  "a  l'anglais,"  the  while  that  per- 
sonage, pausing  in  the  centre  of  the  passage- 


way with  devilish  deliberation,  lighted  a  cigar, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  audience,  puffed  his 
smoke  defiantly  in  the  direction  of  the 
nosiest  "booers,"  and  disappeared  with  a 
mocking  but  eminently  elegant  inclination  of 
his    tall    English    person. 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT. 

On  Friday,  October  23,  the  first  concert  of 
the  season  was  given  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  happiest  of 
auspices.  Society  and  musical  people  both 
turned  out  in  force,  and  the  Cort  Theatre  was 
crammed.  This  although  Marcella  Craft,  the 
vocalist  par  excellence  of  this  season  and  a 
singer  of  European  standing,  was  not  billed 
to  make  her  appearance  at  the  first  concert, 
and  might  therefore  be  counted  as  a  missing 
attraction. 

Although  it  is  some  months  since  the  gap 
between  seasons  prevented  any  public  en- 
semble work  by  the  complete  orchestra,  there 
has  been  much  preliminary  rehearsing  in  ad- 
vance, which,  together  with  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  their  associated  experience  during 
the  three  previous  seasons,  accounts  for  the 
general  smoothness  and  fine  unison  of  tone 
and  tempo  so  noticeable  in  a  first  concert. 
Mr.  Henry  Hadley  has  put  all  of  the  en- 
thusiasm derived  from  his  youth  and  his  eager 
temperament  into  his  work  on  this  Coast,  and 
each  season  shows  the  improving  effect  of  a 
sustained  policy. 

The  symphony  chosen  for  the  Friday  con- 
cert was  Kalinnikov's  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
and  was  heard  for  the  first  time  by  many  of 
the  auditors,  as  it  was  as  late  as  1898  that  the 
European  public  first  listened  to  a  public  rep- 
resentation of  this  work.  Kalinnikov's  early 
death  prevented  him  from  surpassing  this 
masterpiece,  which  truly,  as  Mr.  Hadley  ex- 
presses it,  shows  "the  claw  of  the  lion."  Like 
all  the  great  artists  of  Russia  Kalinnikov  is 
at  once  strongly  national  and  intensely  indi- 
vidual. In  the  first  movement  one  notices 
those  harmonies  of  a  tragic,  almost  cosmic, 
melancholy  that  seem  to  find  a  birthplace  in 
and  an  inspiration  from  contemplation  of  the 
vast  steppes  of  the  Muscovite  empire.  But 
there  were  also  the  airiest  and  most  delicate 
flights  upon  the  wings  of  the  violins,  and  a 
melody  inexpressibly  sad  and  sweet,  a  melody 
of  which  the  simplicity  stood  out  in  sweet 
and  tender  relief  among  the  rich  colorings 
and  radical  harmonies  of  this  essentially  mod- 
ern composition. 

Sure  of  himself  to  the  extent  of  daring  to 
be  original  in  the  coloring  of  the  second 
movement,  Kalinnikov  introduces  therein  a 
searching,  questioning  note,  insistent  yet 
timid,  as  of  a  doubting  soul  struggling  to- 
ward a  solution.  Perhaps  that  later  peace 
and  gentleness  following  the  stress  of  stormy 
chords,  when  the  strings  were  hushed  to  a 
sweet  serenity  that  soothed  and  tranquillized, 
was  meant  as  an  answer  to  that  insistent 
question.  But  whether  or  no  we  uninitiated 
ones  are  correct  in  our  divinations  when  we 
please  ourselves  by  reading  moods  into  the 
music,  the  composer's  meaning  seemed  unmis- 
takable when  in  the  third  movement  we  heard 
that  sweet,  sun-warmed,  pastoral  lay  sung  by 
the  wood-notes  that  always  lend  themselves 
to  the  mellow  voices  of  nature.  Kalinnikov 
was  no  pessimist,  and  it  is  probably  the  voic- 
ing of  his  instinct  that  he  made  his  music 
seem  to  express  the  beauty  and  cheer  of  the 
afterglow  that  follows  the  storm-clouds. 

For  local  reasons  the  selection  of  Gold- 
mark's  "Sakuntala"  overture  was  particularly 
acceptable  to  those  devotees  of  artistic  en- 
joyment who  like  to  sort  and  label  their  pleas- 


ures, more  particularly  as  the  composition 
has  many  beauties.  Brahm's  "Variations," 
however,  following  hard  on  the  "  symphony, 
proved  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  heavy 
dish  after  a  rich  meal. 

Weber's  "Euryanthe"  was  a  more  felici- 
tous choice.  Although  it  moves,  so  to  speak, 
in  fixed  operatic  grooves  and  seemed,  in  con- 
sequence, less  passionately  original  than  the 
more  serious  works  preceding  it,  yet  it  is  a 
very  attractive  and  varied  composition,  and 
lent  a  sweetness  and  almost  gayety  to  the. 
finale  of  the  programme  which  sent  the  un- 
professional part  of  the  audience  forth  in  that 
soothed  and  happy  state  which  accompanies 
clear  weather  after  a  storm. 

As  to  the  ensemble  work  of  his  players, 
Mr.  Hadley  has  reason  to  feel  proud  and 
happy.  They  have  grown  apt  in  following 
his  lead  in  interpreting  the  deeper  meanings 
of  a  composer.  This  enrichment  of  their  exe- 
cution was  especially  noticeable  in  the  Ka- 
linnikov work,  with  which  Mr.  Hadley  him- 
self seemed  to  feel  more  particularly  sympa- 
thetic ;  and  there  were  many  delicious  beau- 
ties of  execution  noticeable  in  the  more  deli- 
cate and  ethereal  passages,  while  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  great  harmonic  complications 
the  balance  between  the  musical  groups  was 
admirably  preserved. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

-<»»» 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


"A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea." 
A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind   that   follows   fast, 
And  fills  the   white  and   rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,    like   the   eagle   free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  waves  heaving  high; 
And    white    waves   heaving   high,    my   boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and   free — 
The  world  of  waters  is   our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And   lightning  in    yon   cloud; 
And    hark  the   music,    mariners! 

The  wind   is  piping  loud; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,   my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes   free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our    heritage    the    sea. 

— Allan   Cunningham. 

"She  is  Far  From  the  Land." 
She    is    far    from   the   land  where  her    young  hero 
sleeps, 
And   lovers  are    round  her,  sighing: 
But  coldly  she  turns   from  their  gaze,   and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains, 
Every  note   which   he  loved  awaking; — 

Ah,  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh!    make    her   a   grave  where   the   sunbeams    rest, 

When   they    promise  a  glorious  morrow; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,   like  a  smile  from  the 
West, 
From    her    own    loved    island    of   sorrow. 

— Thomas   Moore. 


Both  matinees,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
during  the  engagement  of  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl"  will  be  given  at  "Pop"  prices, 
ranging  from  25   cents  to  $1. 
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"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl." 
»  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  by  Eleanor 
Gates,  a  widely  popular  fiction  writer,  for- 
merly of  San  Francisco,  which  Klaw  &  Er- 
langer  bring  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Monday  night,  November  2,  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  promises  to  be  a  novel 
Ijoy  and  delight  to  the  most  jaded  theatre- 
goer. 

It  is  a  play  for  all  ages ;  not  merely  a 
child's  play.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  "poor 
little  rich  girl"  who  has  everything  that  money 
can  buy  and  little  that  can  be  obtained  through 
love.  Given  an  overdose  of  an  opiate  by  a 
nurse  who  wants  to  go  out  for  the  evening 
the  little  girl  falls  into  delirium,  during  which 
she  wanders  through  a  fantastic  dreamland 
and  sees  things  as  they  have  always  been  pic- 
tured in  the  idiomatic  language  of  those 
about  her.  Her  mother  has  a  "social  bee"  in 
her  bonnet  which  she  treasures  above  all 
else ;  her  father  is  a  "money  man"  ;  the  po- 
liceman is  "head  over  heels"  in  love  with  a 
"two-faced"  nurse  ;  and  the  doctor,  "riding  a 
hobby,"  carries  the  little  girl  through  her  ill- 
ness back  to  life  and  a  reawakened  home. 

This  and  much  more  like  it,  all  literally  and 
delightfully  depicted,  form  the  theme  and  the 
action  of  the  play,  which  involves  a  cast  of 
thirty  speaking  parts  and  a  gorgeous  scenic 
production.  Its  appeal  has  been  universal, 
and  its  enthusiastic  reception  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  testifies  to 
a  popular  desire  for  wholesome,  elevating  the- 
atrical entertainment.  There  is  but  one  com- 
pany playing  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl," 
and  the  title-role  is  assumed  by  Leonie  Dana, 
a  young  actress  of  unusual  temperament,  elfish 
beauty,   and  appealing  charm. 

Matinees  during  this  engagement  will  be 
given  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Second  Week  of  "The  Whip." 
That  melodrama  is  far  from  dead  is  being 
proved  nightly  at  the  Cort  Theatre  by  the 
capacity  audiences  that  are  being  attracted 
by  "The  Whip,"  which  is  nothing  if  not  melo- 
drama. But  it  is  melodrama  presented  as 
elaborately  as  any  this  country  has  ever 
known.  The  production  at  the  Cort  is  the 
original  Drury  Lane,  London,  offering,  and 
theatre  followers  know  what  Drury  Lane 
stands  for  in  massive  melodramatic  presenta- 
tion. 

"The  Whip"  is  surfeited  with  plots  and 
plans  of  the  most  diabolical  nature,  with  tri- 
umphant herohood  and  discomfited  villainy, 
with  hairbreadth  escapes  and  ingenious  situa- 
tions, but  it  is,  of  course,  chiefly  notable  for 
the  masterful  mechanical  effects  that  dot  the 
spirited  action  of  the  piece  from  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  to  its  fall  and  furnish  a  succes- 
sion of  thrills  that  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  type  of  attraction  before  the  public. 
An    automobile    tumbling    over    an    embank- 

'ment,  a  railroad  collision,  a  horse-race,  a  fox- 
hunt, and  numerous  other  sensations  are  pre- 
sented in  realistic  fashion.  Over  a  hundred 
people,  ten  horses,  and  thirty  hunt  dogs  are 
seen    on   the   stage. 

|  The  second  week  of  the  engagement  begins 
Sunday  night.  The  curtain  at  the  evening 
performances  rises  promptly  at  eight  o'clock 
and  at  two-fifteen  at  the  matinees. 


most  successful  musical  comedies.  Miss 
Jasen  is  also  a  clever  and  versatile  come- 
dienne and  the  offering  presented  by  the  two 
is   thoroughly  enjoyable  and  up   to   date. 

Those  two  black-face  drolls,  Swor  and 
Mack,  will  give  their  realistic  impressions 
of  Southern  negroes.  They  sing  with  ad- 
mirable humor  and  fidelity  a  number  of 
amusing  coon  songs.  The  eccentric  dancing 
of  Mack  is  most  ludicrous  and  the  burlesque 
impersonation  of  a  negress  by  Swor  is  funny 
beyond  expression.  Mack's  silent  game  of 
poker  is  one  of  the  biggest  hits  of  the  act. 

The  standard  of  animal  training  is  now  so 
high  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accom- 
plish something  extraordinary  to  attract  more 
than  passing  interest.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
done  by  Meehan's  Canines.  These  four- 
footed  athletes  accomplish  many  astounding 
feats,  but  Mr.  Meehan  specially  prides  him- 
self on  his  celebrated  leaping  hounds,  which 
are   simply   marvelous. 

Next  week  will  be  the  final  one  of  Theo- 
dore Bendix  and  his  Symphony  Players,  Eu- 
nice Burnham  and  Charles  Irwin,  Claude 
Golden,  and  Joseph  JefFercon  with  Blanche 
Bender  and  company  in  "Poor  Old  Jim." 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  sensational,  playlets  that 
has  ever  been  staged  on  the  Pantages  boards 
is  "Ruin,"  a  startling  one-act  feature  which 
heads  the  new  eight-act  bill  at  the  local 
vaudeville  house  on  Sunday.  The  sketch 
deals  with  a  series  of  prevalent  evils  existing 
in  a  great  city.  The  theme  is  a  daring  one, 
but  has  been  handled  with  consummate  skill 
by  the  author,  Walter  Montague,  who  wrote 
that  other  sensational  playlet,  "The  New 
Chief  of  Police."  A  splendid  cast  has  been 
specially  picked  for  "Ruin."  Charles  Edler, 
Marie  Baker,  Meta  Marksy,  and  Frederick 
Green,  all  well-known  stock  players,  will  have 
the  principal  roles. 

"A  Night  in  Hawaii,"  revised  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  will  be  one  of  the  big  fea- 
tures on  the  new  bill.  This  scenic  and  sing- 
ing production,  which  has  been  over  the  Pan- 
I  tages  Circuit  several  times,  has  two  new 
I  singers  and  an  additional  "hula"  dancer. 
The  act  has  been  registering  the  same  big 
success  as  it  did  on  its  former  trips. 

Colonel  Billy  Link  and  his  "Ho-Bo-Can" 
soldiers  will  introduce  a  screamingly  funny 
travesty  on  the  war,  entitled  "Custer's  Last 
Fight  Outdone."  Blossom  Robinson,  a  charm- 
ing singer,  will  assist  Link  in  his  act. 

Two  acrobatic  jesters  offer  a  unique  and 
merry  novelty  under  the  billing  of  "Work  and 
Play." 

A  duo  of  bright  songsters  and  patter  come- 
dians  are   Harrison    and    Henry. 

The  Vestoff  trio  in  a  dancing  and  musical 
act,  and  the  Novelty  Quartet  in  songs  old 
and  new  will  complete  the  balance  of  the 
show.  

David  Warfield  in  "The  Auctioneer"  is  a 
December  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
and  another  big  offering  for  the  month  is  the 
tremendous  play  success,  "The  Yellow 
Ticket."  The  Columbia  Theatre,  with  its 
"Disraeli,"  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  the 
attractions  above  named,  May  Robson,  and 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  is  surely  in  the 
public  eye,   and  a  great  season  is  in  prospect. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Miss  Gertrude  Coghlan,  an  actress  famous 
on  the  legitimate  stage,  is  meeting  with  great 
success  in  vaudeville  and  will  head  the  Or- 
pheum bill  next  week.  Miss  Coghlan  has  se- 
lected for  her  Orpheum  tour  the  timely 
travesty  called  "Food,"  by  William  C.  de 
Mille.  As  may  be  inferred,  it  has  to  deal 
with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Its  burlesque  is 
ingenious,  its  mirth  delightful,  and  its  satire 
keen.  To  tell  the  plot  of  it  would  be  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience,  therefore  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  "Food"  William  C. 
'de  Mille  and  Miss  Coghlan  are  at  their  very 
best.  She  will  be  supported  by  an  excellent 
company,  which  includes  J.  H.  Gilmour  and 
John   Osgood. 

f  George  White,  assisted  by  Isabella  Jasen, 
will  present  an  arrangement  of  songs  and 
dances.  Broadway  and  Mr.  White  have  been 
warm  friends  for  many  moons  and  his 
dancing   has   been    a   feature   of   many    of   the 


S.  F.  Quintet  Club 

ST.  FRANCIS  BALLROOM 
This  Sunday  aft.  Nov.  1.  «t  2:30 

Tickets  50  cts  and  SI  .00 

RUDOLPH 

GANZ 

The  Swiss  Pianist 
SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Sunday  afl,  Nov.  8.  at  2:30 

ami 
Saturday  aft,  Nov.  14.  at  2:30 

Tickets  $1.50.  $1.00.  75  cts.  Ready  next  Wednes- 
day at  .Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  it 
Chase's.  STEINWAY  PIANO. 

Coming-EVAN  WILLIAMS.  Tenor. 
S 


Forbes-Robertson,  the  distinguished  Eng- 
lish actor,  now  on  his  farewell  tour  of 
America,  will  appear  at  the  Cort  Theatre  in 
December.  "Hamlet,"  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  and  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  are  in- 
cluded in  his  repertory. 


"When    Dreams    Come    True,"     a    musical 

comedy    cut    from    different    fabric    than    the 

average    entertainment    of    this    type,    will    be 

an   early   Cort  Theatre   attraction.     The   book 

is    by    Philip    Bartholomae    and   the   music   by 

Silvio   Hein. 

-■»•- 

The  $10,000  prize  offered  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  for  the  best 
grand  opera  written  in  English  has  been 
awarded  to  Professor  Horatio.  Parker  of  Yale, 
who  composed  the  music,  and  Brian  Hooker 
of  New  York,  who  wrote  the  book.  The 
opera's  name  is  "Fairy  Land."  Under  the 
terms  of  the  competition,  in  which  fifty-four 
operas  were  entered,  the  production  will  be 
made  at  Los  Angeles  next  summer.  The  au- 
thors three  years  ago  won  a  prize  for  their 
opera  "Mona,"  which  was  said  to  have  been 
an  artistic  but  not  a  financial  success. 

Winthrop  Ames,  director  of  the  Little  The- 
atre, New  York,  announces  that  he  will  pro- 
duce Alice  Brown's  play,  "Children  of  Earth," 
which  won  the  $10,000  prize  offered 'by  him 
for  the  best  American  play  by  a  native  au- 
thor,  about   Thanksgiving. 


In  December  Mr.  Greenbaum  will  present 
the  first  of  the  season's  violin  virtuosi,  Arngo 
Serato,  of  Bologna,  Italy,  whose  success  has 
been  equally  great  in  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia.  This  will  be  his  first  Amer- 
ican tour. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 
At  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  1,  at  two-thirty,  the  San 
Francisco  Quintet  Club  will  make  its  first 
public  appearance,  and  Manager  Greenbaum 
is  confident  that  the  organization  will  score 
a  great  success,  as  the  players  are  all  artists 
of  the  first  class  and  rehearsals  have  been 
going  on  for  many  months.  Here  is  the  com- 
plete  and   novel   programme  : 

Serenade  for  Violin,  Viola,  and  'Cello.  .  .Dohnanyi 

Messrs.   Ford,    Evans,   and    De  Gomez 
Quartet    for    Flute  and   Strings Mozart 

Messrs.   Hecht,   Ford,  De  Gomez,  and  Evans 
Quartet  for   Piano  and   Strings Chausson 

Messrs.  Ormay,  Ford,  Evans,  and  De  Gomez 

Both  season  tickets  and  single  tickets  are 
on  sale  at  the  usual  Greenbaum  box-offices 
and  will  be  on  sale  at  the  St.  Francis  on 
Sunday.  

Two  Great  Singers  to  Ee  Heard. 

Next  week  music  lovers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
voices  and  capable  art  of  two  great 
singers.  Mme.  Julia  Claussen,  leading  con- 
tralto of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, the  Royal  Grand  Opera  Company, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  the  Royal 
Grand  Opera  Company,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
will  give  song  recitals  at  Scottish  Rite  Au 
ditorium,  Wednesday  night,  November  4,  and 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 8.  Mme.  Claussen  has  prepared  pro- 
grammes that  are  filled  to  the  brim  and  over- 
flowing with  good  things,  including  songs  by 
Liszt,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Hildach,  Meyerbeer, 
Ponchiella,  Rotoli,  Sjogren,  Berger,  Macf ay- 
den,  Tuckfield,  Saint-Saens,  Sibelius,  Grieg, 
and    Macdermid. 

Marcella  Craft,  the  California  girl,  who  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  the  leading  so- 
prano of  the  Royal  Opera,  Munich,  will  be 
the  "assisting  artist"  at  the  concert  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  Friday  afternoon,  November  6. 
Miss  Craft's  numbers  will  include  "Un  bel  di 
vedremo"  ("One  Fine  Day"),  from  "Madama 
Butterfly/'  and  Liszt's  "Die  Lorelei."  The 
symphony  will  be  Schumann's  No.  3, 
"Rhenish"  E  flat,  Opus  97,  and  Dukas's 
Scherzo  "La  Apprenti  Sorcier,"  which  will  be 
given  its  first  performance  in   San  Francisco. 

Seats  for  the  above  concerts  will  be  on 
sale  Monday  morning  at  the  box-offices  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and 
the  Cort  Theatre. 


The  Rudolph  Ganz  Concerts. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  8,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  the 
Swiss  piano  virtuoso  who  at  one  time 
toured  this  country  with  Mme.  Sembrich,  and 
who  is  today  ranked  among  the  world's  most 
important  pianists,  will  give  his  first  recital 
in  this  city. 

At  Mr.  Ganz's  New  York  recital  two  weeks 
ago  he  scored  a  great  triumph,  and  as  it  has 
been  many  months  since  local  music  lovers 
have  heard  a  fine  piano  recital,  the  Ganz  con- 
certs will  be  welcome.  On  this  occasion  the 
Pacific  Music  Society  has  arranged  with  Man- 
ager  Greenbaum  to  have  its  members  attend. 

The  programme  will  include  the  Busoni 
transcription  of  the  Bach  "Chaconne,"  the 
rarely  played  "Sonata"  in  D  major  by  Haydn, 
Chopin's  "Sonata"  in  B  minor,  "The  Elves' 
Dance"  by  Korngold,  and  works  by  Blanchet, 
Liszt,  and  Rudolph  Ganz. 

The  second  and  last  concert  is  announced 
for  Saturday  afternoon,  November  14,  when 
the  offering  will  include  Beethoven's  "Sonata 
Appassionata,"  a  group  of  five  Chopin  gems, 
two  Debussy  numbers,  and  works  by  Ganz 
and  Maurice  Ravel.  This  programme  will  end 
with  the  wonderful  Liszt  "Fantasie  quasi  so- 
nata,"  inspired   by   reading   Dante. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's  next 
Wednesday  morning,  where  mail  orders  may 
now  be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh  Tenor. 
The  next  of  the  great  singers  to  appear 
here  will  be  Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh  tenor, 
who  will  give  two  concerts  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  the  dates  being  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  15  and  22.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  tenor  voice  of  most  unusual 
beauty  and  power,  and  is  one  of  those  singers 
who  reaches  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 
Mr.  Williams  sings  his  programmes  entirely 
in  English,  and  it  is  said  that  every  word 
can  be  distinctly  understood  in  even  the  last 
seats  in   the  largest  auditoriums. 


In  David  Warfield's  supporting  company 
when  he  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
December  in  David  Belasco's  revival  of  "The 
Auctioneer"  will  be  found  William  Bong, 
Marie  Bates,  Marie  Reichardt,  and  Tony 
Bevan.  These  players  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Warfield  in  "The  Music  Master." 
"A  Grand  Army  Man."  "The  Return  of  Peler 
Grimm,"   and  now  in   "The  Auctioneer." 


SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

HeiKY  Hadley Conductor. 

NEXT  FRIDAY 

3  p.  m.,  Sharp 

Cort  Theatre 

SOLOIST— Misa  MARCELLA 

CRAFT 

Soprano,    Royal   Opera,    Munich 

Tickets,  75c,  $1,   $1.50,   $2;    Box,  Loge  seats, 

$3.      On    sale    Monday    at    box-offices    Sherman, 

Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Cort  Theatre. 

SONG  RECITALS- JULIA 

CLAUSSEN 

The    Great    Swedish    Contralto 
(Local    Direction,    FRANK   W.    HEALY) 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

Wednesday,  Nov.  4,  8:30  p.  m. 

and 

Cort  Theatre 

Sunday,  Nov.  8,  3  p.  m. 


"In  Madame  Claussen  are  united  all  the 
gifts;  commanding  presence,  figure  tall  and 
stately,  with  grace  in  every  movement,  a 
face  which  has  every  shade  of  emotion, 
lustrous  eyes  of  unfathomable  depth,  and 
a  glorious  voice  of  boundless  volume. 
SHE  IS  UNQUESTIONABLY  ONE  OF 
THE  GREATEST  ARTISTS  IN  THE 
WORLD." — Chicago  Tribune,  January  4, 
1914. 


Tickets  Monday  at  usual  places.     Prices,   75c 
to  $2.   Entire  gallery  Cort  Theatre,   50c. 
UDA  WALDROP,  Accompanist 
MASON    &    HAMLIN    PIANO 


o 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  11L.U1U  festal  Stockton  and  Powell 

^^    Safest  and  Most  MagnificeDiT  heatre  in  America 
Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
SUPERLATIVE  VAUDEVILLE 
MISS    GERTRUDE   COGHLAN  in    "Food," 
a    Travesty    on    the    High    Cost    of    Living,    by 
William    C.    de    Mille;    GEORGE    WHITE,    as- 
sisted   by    ISABELLE    JASEN,    in    Songs    and 
Dances;   SWOR  and    MACK,    Realistic   Impres- 
sions  of    Southern    Negroes;    MEEHAN'S    CA- 
NINES,    Featuring     His     Celebrated     Leaping 
Hounds;  THEODORE  BENDIX  and  His  Sym- 
phony    Players      (entirely      new      programme); 
EUNICE     BURNHAM     and     CHARLES     IR- 
WIN ;      CLAUDE      GOLDEN ;      Last      Week, 
JOSEPH       JEFFERSON       with       BLANCHE 
BENDER  and  Company  in  "Poor  Old  Jim." 
Beginning    Sunday    Matinee,    Nov.    8 
GERTRUDE  HOFFMAN 
And    Company    of    50    in    Gertrude    Hoffman's 
Revue 
Evening    prices,     10c,    25c,     50c,     75c.       Box 
seats,  $1.      Matinee  prices   (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


•OLUMBIA THEATRE  T-heI* 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning  Monday  Night,  November  2 

First   Time    on    the    Pacific    Coast 

Klaw    &    Erlanger    bring    the    most    novel    play 

on    the    stage 

"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl" 

A  Wonderful   Blend   of  Fact  and   Fancy 

By   Eleanor  Gates 

Comedy — Pathos — Spectacle 

Only    Company    Presenting    This   Play 

Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1,  $1.50.     Matinees 

Wed.  and  Sat.,  25c  to  $1. 


CQRT> 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second  Stupendous  Week  Starts  Sunday  Night 
HURRY  IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  SEATS! 
The    World's    Most   Spectacular    Melodrama 

"THE  WHIP" 

NOT  A  MOTION  PICTURE 
But   the  Original    Drury  Lane.    London.   Produc- 
tion.     JO    Hunt    Hogs!       10    Horses! 
100    People    on    the    Stage! 
Night  prices,  50c  to  $2;  best  seats  $1.50  Sat. 
mat.:    BEST   SEATS  $1    AT  WED.    MAT. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


"RUIN,"  the  Shame  of  a  Great  City,  a  Start- 
line  Expose  of  a  Vicious  Evil,  written  by  Wal- 
ter Montague;  "A  NIGHT  IX  II  MY  MI."  Ten 
Sweel  Singers  from  Southern  Seas;  COLONEL 
BILLY  LINK  a. hi  lii-  "Ho-Bo-Can"  Soldiers, 
in  "Custer's  Last  Fight  Outdone";  WORK  ami 
PLAY,  Two  Merry  Jesting  Acrobats;  HAR- 
RISON anil  HENRY.  Patter  -mil  Songs; 
VESTOFF  TRIO,  a  Musical  Novelty;  NOV 
ELTY  QUARTET.  Four  Melody  Men 
cily    Movies. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  31,  1914. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


With  our  contemporaries  in  the  public 
prints  and  elsewhere  ever  holding  up  to  our 
frivolities  and  eccentricities  of  fashion  the 
mirror  of  their  satire  and  scorn  (says  a  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Orcgonian),  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  we  venture  to 
direct  their  attention  to  past  extremes,  an 
opportunity  richly  bestowed  on  us  by  our  con- 
siderate  ancestors. 

We  need  go  no  further,  for  example,  than 
the  description  of  Empress  Eugenie's  delicate 
day  slippers,  or  her  bootmaker's  triumphant 
cry  of  self-justification  when  she  had  com- 
plained, showing  him  some  shoes  which  re- 
vealed holes  after  one  day's  wear :  "Ah, 
I  see  how  it  is  !  Madame,  you  have  walked 
in  them  !"  to  know  what  inactive,  languid 
creatures  must  have  worn  these  and  similar 
frail  footgear. 

We  all  know  through  quaint  old  prints  and 
portraits  the  pseudo-classic  mania  during  the 
First  Consulate  in  France.  It  was  then  that 
clinging  draperies,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them, 
were  carried  to  an  extreme  which  make  our 
own  scanty  attire  seem  but   a  mild  fancy. 

Mme.  Recamier,  as  portrayed  on  her  couch, 
is  well  known,  but  a  glimpse  of  her  walking 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  London,  in  1802, 
in  the  self-same  scant  attire  is  new.  She 
appeared  in  a  thin  muslin  dress  clinging  to 
her  figure  like  the  folds  of  drapery  in  a 
statue,  her  hair  in  a  coil  of  braids  at  the  back 
and  arranged  in  short  ringlets  around  her 
face  ;  a  large  veil  thrown  over  her  head  com- 
pleted an  attire  which  not  unnaturally  caused 
her  to  be  followed  and  stared  at. 

Mme.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  credited,  was  the  most  daring 
exponent  of  clinging  draperies  of  her  epoch 
and  famous  for  her  costumes.  It  was  of  her 
wedding  gown  of  sheerest  muslin  and  old  lace 
that  a  man  present  at  her  marriage  said  he 
could  easily  put  the  whole  of  it  into  his 
pocket. 

Another  writer  of  the  time  deplores  the 
custom  in  Paris,  and  after  her  gossipy  fash- 
ion descriptions  relates  that  "nothing  is  to 
be  seen  save  naked  arms  and  gowns  falling 
off  the  shoulders,  regardless  of  the  season," 
and  "that  never  before  in  Paris  were  pulmo- 
nary and   nervous   complaints  so   frequent." 

It  seems  a  far  cry  to  hoops  from  these  cos- 
tumes, and  as  we  may  readily  imagine  these 
monstrosities  brought  down  a  torrent  of 
abuse.  No  longer  could  the  saying  of  a  wit 
of  1805  hold  good — that  the  change  in  female 
dress  of  late  must  contribute  very  much  to 
domestic  bliss;  no  man  can  surely  complain 
now  of  petticoat  government — for,  with  hoops, 
often  no  less  than  three  or  four  petticoats 
were  worn. 

The  present  fancy  of  the  dainty  Parisienne 
for  wearing  furs  with  her  summer  finery 
seems  to  have  had  a  historic  birth  in  1800, 
for  many  old  prints  of  that  period  display 
such  combination.  The  reverse,  too,  seems  to 
hold  true  in  winter,  as  a  fashion  paragraph 
from  the  1803  Port  Folio  says:  "The  con- 
test between  muffs  and  muslins  is  at  present 
very  severe  among  the  ladies,  most  of  whom 
condescend  to  keep  their  hands  warm — ! 
though  the  cold  and  thin  clothing  should  dye 
parts  of  their  sweet  persons  an  imperial 
purple." 

For  the  change  of  fashion  a  writer  in  1829 
sees  only  charitable  and  praiseworthy  rea- 
sons, and  writes  from  such  a  kindly  and 
lenient  point  of  view,  that  surely  she  deserves 
our  gratitude  as  well  as  attention.  "The  his- 
tory of  woman,"  she  says,  "is  the  history  of 
the  improvements  in  the  world.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  when  manual  labor  per- 
formed all  the  drudgery,  some  five,  six,  or 
seven  yards  of  silk  or  muslin  or  gingham 
would  suffice  for  the  fitting  and  flirting  of 
the  most  gay  and  volatile  of  the  sex.  But  as 
soon  as  the  powers  of  steam  were  applied, 
and  the  labor  changed  from  physical  to  intel- 
lectual, the  ladies  in  their  charitable  regard 
for  the  operative  class  of  the  community  be- 
gin to  desire  means  for  their  continued  em- 
ployment, and  as  the  material  is  produced 
with  half  the  labor,  the  equilibrium  must  be 
sustained  by  consuming   a  double  quantity." 

Other  extremes  included  the  Oldenburg 
bonnet  introduced  by  the  sister  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  1814.  Similar  bonnets 
were  also  very  large  and  often  projecting  so 
far  over  the  face  that  the  wearer  could  nei- 
ther see  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 


"What  makes  the  fashion  ?"  a  fashionable 
woman  once  asked  the  great  designer  Worth. 

"What  I  make  and  you  wear — that  is  the 
fashion,   madam,"   lie  replied. 

With  that  clever  anecdote  Mrs.  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  society  leader,  and  herself  one  of  the 
best-dressed  women  in  New  York,  expressed 
her  conception  of  the  unique  importance  of 
the  fashion  fete  to  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
November  4,  5,  and  6.  So,  at  least,  says  the 
Ncv  York  correspondent  of  the  Washing- 
tc  Post.  There  is  no  one  of  the  society 
pa  onesses  of  the  fete  more  whole-heartedly 
intt  .'ested  in  its  success  than  is  Mrs.  Fish. 
For  a  long  time  she  has  included  in  her  ward- 


robe of  elaborate  and  beautiful  costumes 
many  that  were  "made  in  New  York,"  prov- 
ing her  faith  in  our  native  costumers  by  deed 
as  well  as  by  word.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  a  fashion  decreed  outside  of  France  is 
not  a  fashion  at  all.  They  see  "la  mode"  as 
a  sort  of  fairy  that  hovers  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  French  capital,  and  that  may  be  cap- 
tured  nowhere   else. 

Mrs.  Fish  does  not  agree  with  this  theory, 
and  answers  it  with  the  remark  of  Worth 
quoted  above.  She  adds,  significantly:  "Ac- 
cording to  the  great  French  dressmaker's  per- 
sonal definition  of  fashion,  we  shall  have  at 
the  fashion  fete  the  factors  necessary  to 
fashion. 

"At  the  fashion  fete  the  two  essentia]  ele- 
ments will  meet — the  gown  designed  with 
artistic  care,  and  the  fashionable  woman  who 
will  wear  the  gown  with  artistic  appreciation 
of  its  beauty. 

"Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  and  the  place 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  American  people 
to  show  what  they  can  contribute  to  the  world 
of  art  and  dress  and  entertainment,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Fish.  "For  years,  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  art,  we  have  been  content  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Europe  in  the  admiring  attitude  which 
is  proper  and  becoming  to  a  debutante  among 
the   powers. 

"We  have  followed  humbly  in  painting,  in 
music,  in  drama,  in  fashion,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  sport.  This  has  doubtless  been 
a  good  and  necessary  attitude,  yet  not  one 
we  ought  to  maintain  always. 

"Had  no  necessity  occurred  to  rouse  us  to 
invention  in  the  matter  of  dress,  we  might 
have  been  very  well  content  to  continue  our 
role  of  careful  copyists  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  expects 
this  country  to  offer  at  once  products  that 
can  compete  with  the  materials  and  designs 
that  Europe  has  been  centuries  in  perfecting, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  believe  that  we 
are  capable  of  producing  far  better  things 
than  the  average  person  fancies,  once  we  have 
dared  to  turn  our  fascinated  gaze  away  from 
that  enticing  label  "imported,"  to  encourage 
our  own  people,  and  interest  ourselves  in  the 
creative  arts. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  remark  of  a 
young  saleswoman  in  Paris  which  shocked 
me  into  seeing  with  clear  eyes  just  the  im- 
pression we  were  making  upon  Europe  by  in- 
cessantly hurrying  across  the  ocean  to  do  our 
shopping.  I  happened  to  mention  to  this 
young  woman  another  gown  that  I  had  got 
in   New   York. 

"  'But  you  have  no  shops  in  New  York, 
have  you?'  she  exclaimed. 

"'What  makes  you  think  that?'  I  asked  in 
considerable    astonishment. 

"  'Why,  Americans  all  come  here  for  big 
things,  little  things,  and  everything,'  she  an- 
swered. 

"And  as  I  thought  it  over,  her  conclusion 
of  no  shops  at  all  in  New  York  seemed  to 
me  quite  natural. 

"If  all  the  duchesses  and  great  ladies  of 
England  arrived  punctually  twice  a  year  in 
New  York  to  buy  their  entire  wardrobes,  their 
lingerie,  their  gowns,  their  hats,  their  veils, 
and  all  the  dainty  odds  and  ends  of  their  ap- 
parel, we  would  undoubtedly  picture  England 
as  shopless  as  a  New  York  suburb. 

"America  is  indeed  a  young  country,  and 
this  fashion  fete  is  a  young  effort ;  but  we 
are  growing  up ;  we  must  put  away  open- 
mouthed,  childish  acceptance  of  what  is  offered 
us  by  the  Old  World,  and  learn  to  express 
ourselves,  to  make  our  own  contributions. 

"In  this  fete,"  Mrs.  Fish  continued,  "the 
two  big  interests  of  women — fashions  and 
charity — are  united.  Giving  the  proceeds  of 
the  exhibition  to  the  committee  of  mercy 
means  that  the  fete  will  directly  benefit  the 
women  and  children  of  the  warring  nations, 
and  they  are  always  the  keenest  and  longest 
sufferers.  Those  fashionable  women  abroad 
who  are  not  turning  their  homes  into  hos- 
pitals or  going  into  the  actual  field  service 
of  the  Red  Cross  are  opening  workshops  in 
the  larger  cities,  where  they  can  employ  the 
hundreds  of  young  girls  now  out  of  work  in 
making  supplies  for  the  war  or  filling  special 
orders  left  by  their  rich  friends  for  em- 
broideries  and   lingerie. 

"The  women  in  this  country  have  felt  eager 
to  help  not  only  the  soldiers  through  the  Red 
Cross  organization,  but  those  families  of  sol- 
diers who  are  left  behind  need  our  help,  and 
this   fete   offers   the  first  big  opportunity. 

"The  designers,  too — those  who  are  going 
to  exhibit  their  original  models  at  the  fete 
here — spoke  to  me  with  great  enthusiasm  of 
this  charitable  connection.  One  in  particu- 
lar, a  dressmaker  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  when 
she  came  back  from  Paris  in  the  fall,  after 
seeing  the  sacrifices  that  the  French  women 
were  making  and  the  disorganization  of  all 
work   abroad,    said   immediately : 

"  'What  can  I  do  to  help?  I  feel  that  l  owe 
Europe  so  much.  I  want  to  do  something  to 
aid  them  now  that  they  need  it.' 

"So  you  see,"  Mrs.  Fish  concluded  earnestly, 
"exhibitors  and  patronesses  are  both  entering 
upon  this  fete  in  a  whole-hearted  spirit  that 
is  sure  to  achieve  its  end." 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwi*  v. 


A  well-known  aviator  was  not  feeling  very 
well,  so  he  thought  he  would  consult  a  physi- 
cian, to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  He  told 
the  doctor  his  symptoms.  The  doctor  ex- 
amined him  carefully  and  said :  "My  dear 
sir,  you  are  all  right.  What  you  want  is 
plenty    of    fresh    air." 


An  interested  visitor  who  was  making  the 
final  call  in  the  tenement  district,  rising,  said  : 
"Well,  my  good  woman,  I  must  go  now.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?"  "No, 
thank  ye,  mem,"  replied  the  submerged  one. 
"Ye  mustn't  mind  it  if  I  don't  return  the 
call,  will  ye  ?  I  haven't  any  time  to  go 
slummin'  meself." 


At  a  recent  election  the  candidate  was 
"heckled"  rather  badly  by  the  local  butcher. 
At  last  he  grew  rather  tired  of  it,  and  hinted 
that  the  man  was  wasting  time  by  asking  silly 
questions.  The  butcher,  enraged,  retorted : 
"If  I  had  you  in  my  sausage  machine  I'd 
make  mince-meat  of  you."  The  candidate 
turned  to  him,  and  asked  gently :  "Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  thou  shouldst  do  this 
thing?" 

It  was  in  a  Glasgow  picture  theatre,  and 
the  two  men  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit  given  them  free 
by  an  up-to-date  management  at  four  o'clock. 
Half  an  hour  later  one  of  them  broke  the 
silence.  "We've  seen  a'  the  pictures  noo, 
John."  he  said.  "We  nricht  as  weel  gang 
awa'  oot."  To  which  John,  after  a  minute's 
thought,  replied:  "Gang  ye  awa'  gin  ye  want 
to.     I'm  stayin'  tae  dinner." 


Worn  out  by  a  long  series  of  appalling 
French  exercises,  wherein  the  blunders  were 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  a  hapless  high  school 
mistress  declared  her  intention  of  writing  to 
Florence's  mother.  Florence  looked  her 
teacher  in  the  face.  "Ma  will  be  awfully 
angry."  "I  am  afraid  she  will,  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  write  to  her,  Florence."  "I  don't 
know,"  said  Florence,  doubtfully.  "You  see, 
mother  always  does  my  French  for  me." 


She  was  about  to  engage  a  butler.  A 
very  correct  person  presented  himself — stiff, 
cold,  thin-lipped,  and  clean  shaven  save  for  a 
pair  of  handsome  muttonchops.  After  ex- 
amining him  about  wines,  service,  and  so 
forth — and  very  satisfactory  his  examination 
was — she  said,  remembering  her  seven  little 
ones:  "And  have  you  had  any  experience 
with  children?"  He  drew  himself  up.  He 
pressed  his  thin  lips  tighter  together.  "Oh, 
no,  ma'am !  Oh,  dear,  no,  ma'am  !  I've  al- 
ways  worked    in   the   best    suffrage    families." 


One  time  General  Tom  Marshall  was 
speaking  to  a  large  gathering  in  Buffalo,  when 
some  one  present  every  few  moments  kept 
shouting  "Louder !  louder."  Tom  stood  this 
for  a  while,  but  at  last,  turning  gravely  to 
the  presiding  officer,  he  said :  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  last  day,  when  the  angel  shall 
with  his  golden  trumpet  proclaim  that  time 
shall  be  no  longer ;  when  the  quick  and  dead 
shall  appear  before  the  Mercy  Seat  to  be 
judged,  I  doubt  not,  sir,  that  the  solemnity 
of  that  solemn  and  awful  scene  will  be  in- 
terrupted by  some  drunken  fool  from  Buf- 
falo,  shouting,    'Louder,    Lord!    louder!'" 


and  good  crops,  and  it  was  true  they  did  have 
a  fine  family  of  children.  But  she  added 
with  satisfaction,  "I  am  the  neck  that  moves 
the   head." 


It  was  a  sweet,  sad  play,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  dry  handkerchief  in  the  house.  But 
|  one  man  in  the  first  balcony  irritated  his 
neighbors  excessively  by  refusing  to  take  the 
performance  in  the  proper  spirit.  Instead  of 
weeping,  he  laughed.  While  others  were  mop- 
ping their  eyes  and  endeavoring  to  stifle  their 
sobs  his  own  brimmed  with  merriment  and 
he  burst  into  inappropriate  guffaws.  At  last 
the  lady  by  his  side  turned  upon  him  indig- 
nantly. "I  d-don't  know  what  brought  y-you 
here,"  she  sobbed,  with  streaming  eyes,  and 
pressing  her  hand  against  her  aching  heart ; 
"but  if  y-you  don't  like  the  p-play  you  might 
Met  other  p-people  enjoy  it !" 


A  darky  preacher  was  lost  in  the  happy  se- 
lection of  his  text,  which  he  repeated  in 
vigorous  accents  of  pleading.  "Oh,  bredern, 
at  de  las'  day  dere's  gwine  to  be  sheep  and 
dere's  gwine  to  be  goats.  Who's  gwine  to  be 
de  sheep,  and  who's  gwine  to  be  de  goats  ? 
Let's  all  try  to  be  like  de  HT  white  lambs, 
bredern.  Shall  we  be  de  goats,  sisters?  Naw, 
we's  gwine  to  be  de  sheep.  Who's  gwine  to 
be  de  sheep,  bredern,  an'  who's  gwine  to  be  de 
goats.  Tak'  care  ob  youh  souls,  sisters  :  tak' 
care  ob  youh  souls.  Remember,  dere's  gwine 
to  be  goats  an'  sheep.  Who's  gwine  to  be  de 
sheep  an'  who's  gwine  to  be  de  goats?"  Just 
then  a  solitary  Irishman  who  had  been  sitting 
in  the  back  of  the  church,  listening  atten- 
tively, rose  and  said :  "Oi'll  be  the  goat. 
Go  on ;  tell  us  the  joke,  elder.  Oi'll  be  the 
goat !" 

At  a  prayer-meeting  a  good  old  brother 
stood  up  and  said  he  was  glad  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  :  "My  wife  and  I,"  he  said, 
"started  in  life  with  hardly  a  cent  in  the 
world.  We  began  at  the  lowest  round  of 
the  ladder,  but  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  us 
and  we  have  worked  up — we  have  prospered. 
We  bought  a  little  farm  and  raised  good 
crops.  We  have  a  good  home  and  a  nice 
family  of  children,  and,"  he  added  with  much 
emphasis,  "I  am  the  head  of  that  family." 
After  he  sat  down  his  wife  promptly  arose 
to  corroborate  all  that  he  had  said.  She  said 
that  they  had  started  in  life  with  hardly  a 
cent,  the  Lord  had  been  good  to  them  and 
they    had   prospered ;    they    did    have    a    farm 


Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  a  cam- 
paign orator  replied  to  the  claims  of  a  rival 
candidate  for  office  as  follows :  "Fellow- 
citizens,  my  competitor  has  told  you  of  the 
services  he  rendered  in  the  late  war.  I  will 
follow  his  example,  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
mine.  He  basely  insinuates  that  I  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  honor  in  that  crisis.  The 
truth  is  I  acted  a  humble  part  in  that  mem- 
orable contest.  When  the  tocsin  of  war 
summoned  the  chivalry  of  the  country  to 
rally  to  the  defense  of  the  nation,  I,  fellow- 
citizens,  animated  by  that  patriotic  spirit  that 
glows  in  every  American's  bosom,  hired  a 
substitute  for  that  war,  and  the  bones  of  that 
man,  fellow-citizens,  now  lie  bleaching  in  the 
valley  of  the   Shenandoah!" 


Nat  Goodwin  once  told  of  an  experience  he 
had  with  a  juvenile  deadhead  in  a  Western 
town.  Standing  outside  the  theatre  a  little 
time  before  the  performance  was  due  to  be- 
gin, he  observed  a  small  boy  with  an  anxious, 
forlorn  look  on  his  face  and  a  weedy  looking 
pup  in  his  arms.  Goodwin  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  was  told  that  the  boy  wished 
to  sell  the  dog  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
seat  in  the  gallery.  The  actor  suspected  at 
once  a  dodge  to  secure  a  pass  on  the  "sym- 
pathy racket,"  but  allowing  himself  to  be 
taken  in  he  gave  the  boy  a  pass.  The  dog 
was  deposited  in  a  safe  place  and  the  boy 
was  able  to  watch  Goodwin  as  the  Gilded 
Fool  from  a  good  seat  in  the  gallery.  Next 
day  Goodwin  saw  the  boy  again  near  the  the- 
atre, so  he  asked:  "Well,  sonny,  how  did  you 
like  the  show?"  "I'm  glad  I  didn't  sell  my 
dog,"  was  the  reply. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Trumps. 
She    has    no    heart,    I    know    it — 

I   see  it  in   her  face; 
And  as  we're  playing  auction  bridge 
I    dare    not   lead   an   ace. 

— Milwaukee  News. 


Poar  Old  Farmer. 
The  Great  White  Way  with  joy  is  rife 

Where  cut-ups   congregate  at   night. 
The    farmer    leads    a    quiet    life. 
An  early  bed  is  his  delight. 
(Poor  old  farmer!) 

The  urbanite  sleeps  late.     You  see 
His  social  duties  make  him  do  it. 

The  farmer  snores  till  half-past  three, 
Then  beats  the  morning  sunrise  to  it. 
(Poor  old  farmer!) 

The  city  man  wears  nice  kid  gloves 
And  takes  a  taxi  round  the  block, 

While  all  day  long  the  farmer  shoves 
A  plough,  or  reaps,  or  feeds  the  stock. 
(Poor  old  farmer!) 

The  city  man,  he  rarely  stops 

To   think  about  the   rainy  day. 
The  farmer  gathers  in  the  crops 
And  salts  three  billion  bucks  away. 
(Poor  old  farmer!) 
— H.  S.  Hasliins,  in  Nczv  York  Sin 


The  Flat. 
We've  got   every  space-saving  aid  and   appliance 

To  add  to  the  joys  of  our  snug  little  flat; 
We've    bought   all    the   modern    devices   of    science, 

Like  an  underslung  dog  and  collapsible  cat. 
The  stove  is  built  into  the  living-room  table, 

The  bath  and  the  bed  arc  constructed  en  bloc, 
And   in  the  piano   we   always  are  able 

To  hang  up  a  couple  of  coats  or  a  frock. 

Each    phonograph    record   serves  well    as   a  platter, 

The    parrot,    which    suffered    last   year    from    the 
heat, 
Is  housed    in   the   icebox,   but  that  doesn't   matter, 

He's   not   fond    of   ice,   or   of  butter,   or   meat. 
The    kitchen    utensils  do    nicely    for   flowers. 

When    company    comes   and    we    want    the    house 
bright, 
And  out  on  the  fire  escape  hours  and  hours 

We  try  the  new  dance  steps  almost  every  night. 

By  only  one  thing  is  our  happiness  clouded, 

Athwart     our     fair    sunshine     falls    one    ray    of 
gloom. 
Despite  these  inventions,  the  place  is  still  crowded 

For  the  baby  takes    up  such   a  big  lot  of   room. 
The  mantel's  no  use,  that  we  know  of,  and  maybe 

We'll    rig  up   a   place    for    his    basidette    there, 
But   if    they'd   perfect    a   dcflatable   baby 

We'd  feel  that  at  last  we  had  room  and  to  spare! 
— J.  J.  Montague,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Jos.    FlUEDLAN DF.lt Virr-Cn  ,iili-ul 

C.F.  Hunt Vice-President 

R.  AUTSCHUJ Cashier 

C.  R.  Parker,  Assistant  i  teshier    Wm.  h.  High,  Assistant  Cashier 
ii.  I  ihoynski,  Assistant  Cashier   6.  R.Bubdick,  Assistant  Cashier 

G.  F.  Herk,  Assistant  cashier       A.  L.  LaNGERHAN,  Secretary 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only ; 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haifhl  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haigfal  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  19H: 

Assets $5S,65G.two.l3 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,857,717.65 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 177,868.71 

Number  of  Depositors 66,367 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1914,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared. 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


IN  PEACE 
OR  WAR 

20  cents 


BOO 


Sardines 


Packed  in  three  delicious  sauces — tomato, 
mustard,  and  spiced.  Each  can  con- 
tains enough  for  a  delightful  meal  for  four. 
Serve  them  in  the  many  tasty  ways  de- 
scribed in  our  recipe  book.  Please  write 
for  one  to  the 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will   furnish  rates  on  request. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone—Douglas  2283 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

SYSTEM 


The  East  is 
calling  you 

Now 

Reduced  Rates 


via 


PORTLAND 

and  the  beautiful 

Columbia  River 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


Do  you  know  that  if  prohibition 
carries  you  can  not  buy  a  bottle 
of  wine  without  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription, and  that  it  will  be  a 
crime  for  you  to  serve  wine  in 
your  own  home? 


Vote  "NO"  on  Proposition  2 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco   will    be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Commodore  James  II.  Bull,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Bull,  of  Santa  Barbara,  announce  the  en- 
gagement uf  their  daughter,  Margery  Farquhar 
Bull,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Newhall,  i>f  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lingard  Payne  have  is- 
sued invitations  to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marie  Payne,  to  Mr.  George  Dudley  Bliss, 
J  r.,  Wednesday  evening,  November  11,  at  their 
residence    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  Cary  Van  Fleet  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  Friday  in  honor 
of  Miss  Kathleen  Miller  of  Santa  Rosa,  whose 
engagement  to  Mr.  Clark  Van  Fleet  has  recently 
been  announced. 

Mr.  Edward  Simmons  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.  Among  the  hosts  were  the  Messrs. 
Joseph  Redding,  Haig  Patigian,  and  Henry  Had- 
ley. 

Miss  Corona  Williams  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in 
Berkeley  in  honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss  Rosa- 
lind Fleming  of  San  Bernardino,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stetson    Wheeler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster  will  be  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal dance  this  evening  at  the  Menlo  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Emily 
Tubbs. 

Dr.  Cullen  Wclty  and  Mrs.  Welty  gave  a 
dinner  at  their  home  on  Presidio  Terrace  Wednes- 
day evening  preceding  the  dance  given  by  the 
Wednesday    Night    Club. 

Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Wilson  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  at  a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
her  home  on  Walnut  Street.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Mary  Neame,  and  Miss 
Marian    Lee    Mail  Hard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Heuter  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Bush 
Street. 

Mtss  Charlotte  Tuttle  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
bridge  party  Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pa- 
cific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  George  Tyson  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncheon    Friday  at   her  home  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at 
their    home    in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Coogan  and  the  Misses  Marjorie 
and  Helen  Coogan  have  issued  invitations  to  a 
reception  Thursday  afternoon,  November  5,  at 
their  home  in  Oakland.  The  affair  will  be  in 
honor  of  Mrs.   Albert    Coogan, 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  Sunday  given  by  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor   Martin   at  the    Burlingame    Country   Club. 

Miss  Ruth  Perkins  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Francisca  Club  Monday,  when  a  number 
of  the   debutantes   enjoyed   her    hospitality. 

Mrs.  Leon  Roos  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  tea  Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jack- 
son Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mme. 
Margaret  Barry,  who  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Eugene   Hale    Douglas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the 
Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Deering  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Manley 
Boiita  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  is  visiting  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hogan,  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 
Mrs.  Bonta  was  the  complimented  guest  at  a 
similar  affair  Friday  given  by  Mrs.  John  P.  Wisser 
at    Fort    Miley. 

Mrs.    Seward    McNear    has    issued    invitations   to 


a  luncheon  Tuesday,  November  3,  at  her  home 
on  Broderick  Street.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor 
uf  her  cousin.  Miss  Louise  McNear,  who  will 
make   her  debut   this    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  will  give  a  the 
dansant  Saturday  afternoon,  November  28,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  in  honor  of  the  latter's  daughter. 
Miss  Genevieve  Bo  thin,  who  will  be  formally  pre- 
sented   to    society. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Monday  evening  at  a  dinner  and 
theatre   party. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mann  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  dinner  Friday  evening,  November  6, 
preceding  the  Assembly  dance. 

Miss    Dorothy    Dean    was    hostess    at    a    dinner 

Tuesday    evening   at    her    home   on    Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.    Chauncey    Goodrich    was    the    complimented 

guest    at    a    luncheon    Wednesday    given    by    Miss 

Louise  Janin    at   her  home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Baker  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  an  informal  supper  party  Mon- 
day  evening  at  the  Ingleside   Golf   Club. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farreil  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  at  her  home  on  Octavia  Street  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Warner. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  in  honor  of 
Mme.  AH  Kuli  Kahn,  who  :s  her  house  guest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stringham  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Berkeley  pre- 
ceding   the    dance    of    the    Berkeley    Assembly. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templcton  Crocker  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
Monday  evening.  Among  others  who  were  hosts 
and  hostesses  at  similar  affairs  the  same  evening 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs;  James  L. 
Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  and 
Mr.  and    Mrs.    M.  H.  de   Young. 

Mrs.    Isaac    Erwin    and    Mrs.    Susan    Merriman 
entertained    a   number   of   friends   at   a   dance   Fri- 
day  evening  at   the   Officers*   Club  at  the  Presidio. 
Mrs.    Martin    Crimmins  was   hostess   at  a   dinner 
Friday   evening  at  her   home   at   Fort   Scott. 

Mrs.  William  Tobin  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Five  Hundred  Club  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
her  home  at    Fort   Winfield    Scott. 

The  officers  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dance  Friday 
evening   at    the    Officers*    Club    at    the    Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  Russell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Russell  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Scott.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Stephen  Mills  Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Foote. 

Miss  Esther  Foote  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Scott. 

Major  Henry  Whitney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
progressive  dinner-dance  Wednesday  evening  at 
Fort    Scott. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  have  returned 
from  a  visit  in  New  York  and  will  remain  in 
Burlingame  until  the  middle  of  November,  when 
they    will    open    their    town    house    for    the    season. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  came  up  from  Monterey 
early  in  the  week  for  a  few  days'  visit. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Willcutt  has  returned  from  Ger- 
many, where  several  months  ago  she  joined  her 
son.  Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt,  who  went  abroad 
to  sp^nd  two  years  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Dr. 
Willcutt  accompanied  his  mother  to  America  and 
is  at  present  established  in   Boston. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  is  expected  home  next 
week  from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  spend- 
ing the  past  three   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  and  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young 
have  returned  from  San  Rafael,  where  they  have 
been   spending  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Adolph  B.  Scheld  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Sacramento  after  having  spent  a  week 
with    her   sister,   Mrs.    C.   O.   Alexander. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin  and  Miss  Sara  Coffin  have 
closed  their  home  in  Ross  and  are  established  in 
the  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mrs.  Wake- 
field   Baker. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  arrived  Saturday  from 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  visiting  since  her 
return  last  month  from  Europe.  Mrs.  Crocker  has 
taken  an  apartment  in  New  York  for  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  whe  will  resume  her  studies 
with    a    governess. 

The  little  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever 
Cowdin  is  recovering  from  a  serious  operation 
performed    last    week   in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  spent  the 
week-end  in  Alma  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Tevis. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  have  gone  East 
for    a    few    weeks'    visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  little 
daughters,  the  Misses  Marie  and  Florence  Welch, 
will  come  to  town  for  the  winter  and  will  occupy 
apartments    at    the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Dr.  Albert  Houston,  Mrs.  Houston,  and  their 
children  are  expected  home  next  month  from  Bos- 
ton, where  they  have  been  visiting  since  their  ar- 
rival from  England.  At  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture from  Palo  Alto  they  intended  to  remain 
abroad  until  the  holidays,  but  the  war  compelled 
I  hem  to  abandon  their  plans  and  return  to 
America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Oakland  after  several  months  of 
European  travel,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cudahy  of  Pasadena  have 
but-Li  spending  the  past  two  weeks  with  friends  in 
Oakland    and    in    this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  have  returned 
from  Ross  and  are  again  in  their  home  on 
Green    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawrence  and  Miss  Edna 
Lawrence  have  gone  East  to  remain  until  after 
|the  holidays,  when  they  anticipate  returning  to 
their   apartment   in   this  city. 

Mrs,    S.    R.    Rosenstock   and    her  daughter,    Mrs. 


J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  are  contemplating  a  holiday  visit 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Rosenstock  has  _  recovered 
from  her  recent  illness,  which  prevented  an  earlier 
departure    for    the    East. 

Mme.  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  wife  of  Mirza  Ali  Kuli 
Khan,  Persian  charge  d'affaires  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  visiting  Air.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Grange 
at    their    home    on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  are  established 
for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  where 
Mrs.  Josselyn  is  recovering  from  a  recent  acci- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  returned  from 
London,  where  Mr.  Hoover  is  at  present  in  charge 
of    the    American    relief    work. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  her  sister,  Miss  Alice 
Oge,  have  arrived  in  Washington  D.  C,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  with  Mr.  Beale  at  Chevy  Chase. 
Mrs.  Oge  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  visit  friends 
during  her  daughter's  absence. 

Miss  Isabel  Beaver  has  gone  East  to  visit  friends 
until    the    holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  have  re- 
turned from  Southern  California,  where  they  have 
been   spending  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gay  Lombard  will  return  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  first  week  in  January  and 
will    reside    at    Stanford    Court. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Doe  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Doe,  have  come  from  their  home  in 
Montecito  for  a  visit  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Miss  Doe  has  recently  announced  her  engage- 
ment to    Mr.    Elliot   Rogers  of   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs  II.  R.  Warner  and  Miss  Alice  Warner 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Monterey  after  a 
month's   visit    in   town. 

Miss  DoroEhy  Kincaid,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Kincaid  of  Northbrae,  is  visiting 
Mrs.    Phcebe   Hearst    in    Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Oscar  Maurer  and  Mrs.  Maurer,  who  have 
been  in  San  Diego  County,  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Berkeley  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Boyd  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Louise  Boyd,  will  close  their  country  home 
in  Ross  today  and  will  spend  the  season  in  the 
Mintzer  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Captain  William  H.  Peek,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave 
for  Manila  on  the  transport  sailing  November  5. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  will  soon 
be  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Carlton  in  Berkeley.  He 
nas  been  appointed  by  the  War  Department  to 
take  a  course  in  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  fitted   for  judge-advocate. 

Colonel  David  C.  Shanks,  U.  S.  A.,  inspector- 
general  of  the  Western  Department,  is  on  a  tour 
of  tactical  inspection.  Colonel  Shanks  will  visit 
Missoula,  Montana,  Fort  Lawton,  and  Vancouver 
Barracks. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  P.  Findley,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
Twelfth  Infantry  and  has  joined  his  command  at 
Nogales,  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Gaddis  has  departed  for  the  East  to  join 
her  husband,  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Gaddis,  U.  S.  N., 
who  has  been  ordered  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
month's  duty. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove  left  recently  for  Han- 
ford  to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Sargent,  and  upon  her  return  will 
spend  several  weeks  in  this  city  before  going  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  join  her  husband.  Admiral 
Gove,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Washington  for 
treatment    and    a  complete   rest. 

Colonel  Guy  Edie  and  Mrs.  Edie  (formerly  Miss 
Clemantine  Kip)  will  arrive  November  12.  They 
are  on  board  the  U.  S.  transport  Logan  en  route 
from    Manila. 

Mrs.  Young  and  Miss  Polly  Young,  wife  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  George  S.  Young,  U.  S.  A., 
will  spend  the  winter  in  the  East,  dividing  their 
time  between  New  York,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Cleveland.  Colonel  Young  will  join  his  family 
for  the   holidays. 


The  home  at  the  Presidio  of  Major  Roger 
F.  Brooks,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


The  Berkeley  Musical  Association. 
The  council  of  the  Berkeley  Musical  As- 
sociation states  that  practi-cally  all  the  artists 
have  been  engaged  for  the  coming  season, 
1914-1915,  but,  as  most  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  defer  their  visit  until  the 
opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
only  one  concert  will  be  given  by  the  asso- 
ciation before  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
probably  in  the  first  week  of  December;  the 
date  will  be  announced  at  the  proper  time. 
The  artist  will  be  Arrigo  Serato,  the  Italian 
violinist.  Among  the  artists  in  the  new  year 
are  Mme.  Julie  Culp,  the  eminent  lieder 
singer,  and  the  Barrere  Ensemble,  nine 
famous  musicians  who  play  on  wood  wind 
instruments  only. 


To  Read  "The  "Wine  Press." 
Miss  Cora  Genevieve  Ramsden  will  read 
"The  Wine  Press,"  by  Alfred  Noyes,  in  the 
art  gallery  of  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  Thursday, 
November  5,  at  three  o'clock.  Miss  Ramsden 
also  will  read  a  number  of  the  author's 
shorter  poems. 


May  Robson  will  bring  her  new  play, 
"Mary,  By  the  Way,"  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre in  the  near  future.  It  is  said  that  Miss 
Robson  in  her  new  character  offers  as  de- 
lightful a  performance  as  when  she  appeared 
for  so  many  seasons  in  "The  Rejuvenation  of 
Aunt  Mary." 

Panama-Pacific   Exposi  ion  Lectures. 

A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  exterior  or- 
namental features  of  the  main  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Morris  C  James,  at  the 
Forum  Club  Hall,  beginning  Saturday  morn- 
ing, November  7,  at  ten  o'clock. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Songs  to  a  Soldier. 
I. 
Oh,   when   the  bugle's  blowing, 
The    stamping    horses   neigh. 
When  all   stout   hearts  are  glowing 
With   passion    for  the   fray, 

When  loyal  youths  are  throwing 

Their    lusty    lives  away, 
When   all    brave   men   are   going — 

I    would    not   have  thee  stay. 

II. 
I  wandered  alone  in  the  garden 

Where  once  we  said  good-bye; 
I   told  my  heart  to  harden, 

I    told    my    tears   to    dry. 

My  heart  was  hard  and  dull  like  lead. 
My  eyes   held   back  their    flood. 

I  plucked  a  rose — but  the  rose  was  red, 
And  I  saw  thy  red,  red  blood. 

III. 
The  banners  are  waving  and  trumpets  play 

With   horn  and  drum  and  fife — 
"The     victors     are     coming,"     they     shout. 
"Make    way! 
The   victors   in    bitter   strife. 

"Their   praises  are   ringing  on   all  the  earth 

Where    heroic    deeds   are    told!" 
.    .    .    Ah,  what  is  all  this  glory  worth 
When   thy  dear  lips  are  cold! 
—Margarets    Mttensterberg,     in     the    International 
Magazine. 


Time's  Vision. 
We  drifted   away  in   the  distance, 

Through   the  cold    September   rain; 
You   in   the  carriage   for  New   Ross, 

And    I    in   the    Kerry  train. 

Sad   was  the   heart   in   my  bosom. 
More   sad    than    the    desolate   day. 

When  Nature  seemed  sharing  the  sorrow 
I  had  for  your  going  away. 

Gaunt  were  the  trees  at  the  castle 

(The  lime-trees  that  shadow  the  drive), 

With  a  glimpse  of  sky  through  the  branches 
And  leaves  that  yet  lingered   aiive. 

You   have  gone  from  the  place  where  I  knew 
you, 

The  ocean  must  keep  us  apart; 
But  the  sight  of  you  lingers  forever 

In  the  shrine  I  have  made  of  my  heart, 

While  Time  goes  steadily  reaping. 

And  binding  the  sheaves  of  the  years — 

Binding  with  bands  of  pleasure 

'ine  harvest  we  watered  with  tears. 

Yet    swift   is   the    passing   of    seasons. 
And  soon  will  the  new  summer  be. 

When    you    come   over   the   channel, 
And    I   come   over   the   sea. 

And  Love  will  then  grant  us  a  vision 

Of    joy    above    sorrow    and    tears; 
And  God    will  look  down    from  His  heaven. 
And  Time  cease  reaping  the  years. 
-Norrcys    Jephson     O'Conor,     in     Century     Maga- 
zine. 


Faith's  Supremacy. 
I  opened  wide  the  portals  of  my  heart, 

Love's    coming    to    forestall; 
Then  sat  me  down,  a  little  way  apart, 

Content   withal. 

Hope,  peeping  through,  beheld  the  speeding  day, 

And  Ventured   through. 
In  vain  I  called,  her  footsteps  to  allay. 

As  on  she  flew. 

Then    turning   back  I    saw   within    my   heart 

Fear  crouching  low. 
"I  always  come,"  he  said,  "when  Hope  departs. 

Law   plans   it   so." 

"Nay,  if  you  come,  I  .go,"  I  cried  and  fled 

Until    I    spied 
Faith    standing  so    serene  and   glad. 

My  steps  to  guide. 

Gently  she  turned  my  feet  and  led  me  back 

So  calmly  home. 
And  lo!  there  Love  and  Hope  in   waiting  sat, 

And    Fear    had    gone. 

— Anna  L.  Derschct,  in  Nautilus. 


MINT  JELLY 

Cut  in  tiny  cubes,  and  used  with  whipped  cream, 
makes  an  attractive  garnish  for  many  desserts. 

Especially  good   with   Orange  Ice,  Orange  or 
Chestnut  Bavarian  Creams. 

A  New  Pleasant  Journey  Box 

Has  six  miniaturejars  and  tray  of  delicious  bon- 
bons.    P.ice  $2.00.  - 

These  jars  are  served  by  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

F.  E.  GARRITT 

Specialist  in  Unusual  Preserves 
SAN  MATEO 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


John  Lyons  Romer,  a  pioneer  of  1S56,  has 
passed  away.  Years  ago  he  incorporated  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  founded  the 
town  of  Sausalito,  established  the  first  regu- 
lar ferry  to  the  Marin  shore  with  the  old  ferry 
Princess,  still  in  service,  and  laid  plans  to  ex- 
tend the  line  northward  to  Humboldt  Bay. 
Only  a  short  strip  of  rail  was  laid  by  him,  as 
he  sold  out  to  the  late  Peter  Donohue.  He 
represented  San  Francisco  in  the  state  legis- 
lature hi  1869-1870.  In  recent  years  he  pur- 
chased the  right-of-way  for  the  Ocean  Shore 
road  and  was  land  agent  for  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, contracting  for  the  right-of-way  across 
Nevada.  

Miss  A.  Eliza  Slavin,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Garfield  School  for  forty  years,  has  been 
badly  injured,  having  been  run  down  by  a 
horse  and  buggy.  She  was  taken  to  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  suffering  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  

Rev.  John  J.  Cant  well,  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Riordan,  has  notified  the  Cemetery  Pro- 
tective Association,  which  is  opposed  to 
cemetery  removal,  that  Calvary  Cemetery  will 
be  improved  soon.  His  statement  reads : 
"There  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your 
assuring  any  parties  who  favor  the  removal  of 
the  cemeteries  on  the  grounds  of  their  ill- 
kept  and  neglected  condition  that  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  management  of  Calvary 
Cemetery  will  make  such  improvements  in 
present  conditions  as  will  remove  every  cause 
of  reasonable   complaint." 


Louis  Silverman,  Benjamin  Pollock,  alias 
H.  Heskine,  and  Samuel  Vizhart,  who  were 
arrested  by  the  local  police  in  connection  with 
the  obtaining  of  goods  from  manufacturers  by 
fraud,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
authorities  and  will  be  tried  on  the  charge 
of  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
It  is  alleged  the  men  secured  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  of  $20,000  worth  of  goods. 


Walter  E.  Scbwarz  and  Ralph  H.  Schwarz, 
managers  of  the  Tobin  Park  Development 
Company,  246  Monadnock  Building,  were  ar- 
rested on  Tuesday  by  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal  Thomas  Mulhall  and  Postal  Inspector 
W.  I.  Madeira  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Madeira  claims 
the  two  men  cleaned  up  about  $10,000  in 
selling,  mostly  to  immigrants,  lots  on  hillsides 
two  miles  south  of  Tobin  Station  on  the 
Ocean    Shore    Railroad. 


Captain  Charles  W.  Reed,  one  of  the  pio- 
neer bar  pilots  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  died 
of  paralysis  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Buena  Vista  Sanatorium.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  a  local  bar  pilot,  retiring  six 
years  ago.  

The  fire  commission  has  adopted  a  rule  that 
probationary  members,  after  being  assigned  to 
companies  by  the  chief  engineer,  with  the 
board's  approval,  should  not  be  transferred 
for  a  period  of  five  months,  except  at  their 
own  request.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  a 
probationary  man's  posit oin  shall  be  posted 
as  vacant,  but  unless  a  senior  member  then 
applies  for  transfer  to  it  the  probationary 
member  will  permanently  keep  the  place. 


An  unusually  bold  attempt  at  robbery,  in 
which  two  men  tried  to  hold  up  Jack  Cluxton, 
manager  of  the  Pantages  Theatre,  and  George 
Apostello,  an  usher,  as  the  two  were  leaving 
the  theatre  office  at  10 :55  o'clock  Monday 
night  with  $1000  in  coin,  was  frustrated  by  the 
struggles  and  cries  of  the  intended  victims. 
The  bandits   were   chased   several  blocks,    and 


one  of  them,  who  gave  the  romantic  name  of 
Jesse  James,   was  captured. 


A  petition  lor  letters  testamentary  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Fannie  Gump,  widow  of 
Gustave  Gump  of  the  art  firm  of  S.  &  G.  Gump, 
has  been  filed  in  the  superior  court  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Hoffman  and  William  Green wald.  Mrs. 
Gump,  who  lived  at  3014  Washington  Street, 
died  October  16,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
$45,000.  The  will  bequeathes  sums  to  various 
relatives.  

The  strike  of  the  plasterers  on  the  Stockton 
Street  tunnel  was  settled  the  first  of  the  week 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  appropriating 
$3000  for  an  improvement  in  the  class  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  tunnel.  The  plas- 
terers gave  as  their  reason  for  stopping  work- 
that  it  was  of  too  poor  a  quality. 


The  Fort  Mason  tunnel,  accepted  by  the 
harbor  commission  and  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  state's  belt  line  railroad  system,  is  the 
first  one  of  the  governmental  undertakings  of 
the  kind  to  be  completed  in  San  Francisco. 
The  1500-foot  bore  through  the  hill  has  been 
begun,  completed,  the  walls  cemented,  and  the 
track  laid,  all  within  the  present  year.  The 
cost  of  the  job  was  within  $300,000.  For  850 
feet  the  bore  is  cut  through  solid  rock,  and  at 
either  end  it  goes  through  clay  and  sand. 


At  the  third  call  for  bids  for  the  building 
of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  on  Wednesday  four 
were  received.  The  lowest  bid  was  that  of  a 
local  firm,  R.  C.  Storrie  &  Co.,  who  underbid 
the  original  bid  of  Hans  Pedersen  of  Seattle 
by    $103,000.      The    Storrie   bid    is    $3,372,000. 


No  bids  were  received  Monday  for  $1,700,- 
000  worth  of  municipal  bonds  offered  for  sale 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  authorized  Treas- 
urer McDougald  to  sell  $500,000  worth,  or 
such  portions  of  them  as  he  can,  over  the 
counter. 


Dresden  seems  to  have  theatrically  solved 
the  problem  of  long  waits,  for  the  Konigliches 
Schauspielhaus  brings  the  technical  side  of 
the  theatre  up  to  the  highest  point  that  has 
ever  been  reached.  The  three  principal  fea- 
tures are  simplicity,  rapidity  of  working,  and 
the  liberal  allowanct  for  space,  air,  and 
light.  Instead  of  having  the  conventional 
stage  where  one  scene  must  be  taken  down 
before  the  next  can  be  set,  or  of  having  a 
revolving  stage,  the  Schauspielhaus  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stage  which  is  lowered  hy- 
draulically  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the 
scenery.  While  one  scene  is  being  used  the 
second  is  all  set  up  below  on  the  left-hand 
side.  The  stage  is  then  lowered  and  the  first 
scene  is  rolled  off  to  the  right  by  electric 
motors,  the  new  scene  at  the  same  time  being 
rolled  on.  Then  the  stage  is  again  raised 
and  the  play  goes  on  with  an  interruption  of 
but   thirty   seconds. 


The  hill  farmers  of  the  Norwegian  Fjords 
have  a  curious  way  of  drying  the  grass,  or 
making  the  hay.  They  erect  three-barred 
fences,  the  bars  being  about  a  foot  apart,  at 
intervals  in  the  fields,  and  hang  the  grass  on 
the  bars,  where  it  is  quickly  dried  by  the  sun 
and  wind.  These  districts  are  for  the  most 
part  very  sparsely  populated,  and  in  many 
cases  the  farms  are  as  much  as  two  days' 
journey   from  the  nearest  village. 


There  recently  died  in  Paris  Mme.  Bar- 
tholdi,  widow  of  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the 
sculptor  who  made  the  Statue  of  Liberty  pre- 
sented to  this  country  by  the  French  govern- 
ment and  erected   in   New   York   harbor. 


NOTICE  TO  TAXPAYERS 

Are  you  for  a  $3.81  rate?  $2.24  is  your  present  rate;  $3.81 
may  be  your  rate  if  the  proposed  "Home  Rule  in  Taxation  Amendment" 
is  passed. 

This  amendment  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  SINGLE  TAX,  and 
is  backed  financially  by  Eastern  single  taxers. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  the  single  tax  system ;  several  of  our 
neighboring  States  have  rejected  it  at  the  polls.  Do  we  want  to  ex- 
periment in  California  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eastern  single  taxers? 

The  proposed  measure  gives  the  right  to  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
exempt  from  taxation  all  property  except  land  and  franchises.  SUCH 
A  MEASURE  CAN  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  $221,822,375 
WORTH  OF  PROPERTY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ALONE. 

This  would  put  the  whole  tax  burden  on  landowners,  including 
those  who  have  been  struggling  since  the  fire  to  improve  their  property. 

The  small  owner  will  suffer  most  because  it  releases  from  taxation 
all  the  costly  improvements. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  looks  upon  Amendment  No.  7  as  a  most 
pernicious  measure,  and  calculated  to  destroy  investments  in  San  Fran- 
cisco real  estate.  It  is  to  your  interest  not  only  to  vote  against  Amend- 
ment No.  7,  but  to  work  against  it. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

530  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


On  October  1 
Cocoa  Prices 
Were  Reduced 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  enabled 
by  the  European  conflict  to  pur- 
chase the  best  cocoa  beans  much 
cheaper  than  hitherto,  owing  to  the 
warring  nations  being  out  of  the 
market,  is  giving  the  public  the  full 
benefit.  This  became  effect- 
ive on  October  1. 

Reduced  cost  means  reduced  sell- 
ing price,  and  you  can  now  get 
the  famous  Ghirardelli  Imperial 
Cocoa  for  the  same  price  that  ordi- 
nary makes  have  sold  at.  Ask  your 
grocer. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E. 
CONSULT  1NG  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED   CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

In  vesications — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG-,  S.  F  ,  CAL. 

'Consultine  EaEinecr  for  J.  E.  Krafft  &f  Sous,  Architect! 


Th«  German  Iron  Cross. 
The  German  decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross, 
which  is  similar  to  the  British  Victoria  Cross, 
is  said  to  be  cast  out  of  guns  captured  in 
war.  The  Prussian  order  was  instituted  in 
1813  by  Frederick  Wilhelm  III.  Its  incep- 
tion was  due  to  Gneisenau,  who  in  1811  pro- 
posed to  the  king  a  general  rising  against 
Napoleon,  and  that  all  men  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  field  should  be  decorated 
with  a  black  and  white  scarf  or  a  national 
cockade.  The  king,  however,  favored  an  em- 
blem in  the  shape  of  two  pieces  of  black  and 
white  ribbon  sown  in  the  forms  of  a  cross  on 
the  breast  of  the  coat.  The  designs  against 
Napoleon  did  not  mature  until  1S13,  and  in 
that  year  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was 
instituted,  as  it  was  thought  that  a  decoration 
of  metal  would  be  more  suitable.  Both  classes 
of  the  Iron  Cross  have  a  precisely  similar 
black  cross  of  cast  iron  with  silver  edging. 
On  the  front  there  is  no  inscription.  The 
front  face  of  the  cross  of  1813  is  bare  of 
any  insignia.  On  the  reverse  of  the  cross 
of  1870-71  is  a  crown  and  the  date  1870.  In 
the  centre  is  a  "W,"  the  initial  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  then  King  of  Prussia.  The 
cross  of  1813  bore  the  initials  "F.  W."  In 
the  centre  of  the  cross  are  three  oak  leaves. 
The  Iron  Cross  is  borne  on  the  standards 
and  colors  of  the  troops,  and  like  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  its  bestowal  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  rank. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same    management 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Belgium  is  a  land  of  many  languages. 
Though  Flemish  is  the  native  tongue,  yet 
French,  English,  German,  and  Dutch  are 
spoken.  It  is  claimed  that  the  average  resi- 
dent of  Antwerp  speaks  all  five  languages 
with  equal  fluency,  and  he  can  think  in  any 
or  all  of  them,  which  is  the  final  test. 
French,  of  course,  is  essential.  Without  it 
the  Antwerp  man  would  be  lost  in  Brussels, 
where  French  is  spoken  almost  exclusively. 
When  one  gets  into  the  rural  districts  the 
situation  is  different.  In  the  north  of  Bel- 
gium the  language  is  Flemish.  The  farmers 
there  speak  nothing  else.  But  in  the  south 
there  is  little  or  no  Flemish  spoken,  that  sec- 
tion having  absorbed  just  enough  of  the 
French  language  to  confuse  it  hopelessly  with 
their  own  and  evolve  a  patois  that  is  guaran- 
teed to  puzzle  any  one  who  has  not  been 
raised  in  the  midst  of  it. 


A,  recent  concert  given  in  London  by  CInra 
Butt  and  her  husband,  Kennerly  Rum  ford, 
netted  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  Work  for 
Women  fund.  Now  the  gifted  pair  have  made 
the  unprecedented  offer  of  contributing  the 
net  proceeds  of  their  concerts  for  the  enlire 
autumn  to  the  various  British  war  funds. 
The  concerts  will  be  given  throughout  the 
English  provinces.   Scotland,  and   Ireland. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughlv  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November   first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Manager 
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Pears5 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Japan-  China-- Philippines- 
Honolulu 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 

via 

"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 
CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

I'nder  the  Personal  Supervision  of 
Me.  V.  MORONI,  one  of  the  World's 

Most  Famous  Caterers. 


S.S.PERSIA 

S.  S.  KOREA.  US.000  tons) .. . 
S.  S.  SIBERIA  (18.000  tons).. 


.  Sails  Nov.  7 
..  "  Nov.  14 
..     "     Nov.  21 


Seud  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Postals. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  384  Flood  Building 
Phose  Kearny  3620    SAN  FRANCISCO 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

TICKET  OFFICES 

865  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"This  plant  belongs  to  the  begonia  family." 
"Ah !  And  you  are  taking  care  of  it  while 
they  are  away." — Boston  Times. 

"What  in  the  world  made  you  jilt  Reggie?" 
"Oh,  he  got  on  my  nerves,  always  asking  per- 
mission to  kiss  me." — Dallas  News. 

The  New  Maid — In  my  last  place  I  always 
took  things  fairly  easy.  Cook — Well,  it's  dif- 
ferent here.  They  keep  everything  locked  up. 
—Tit-Bits. 

Dr.  Pillem — Are  you  going  to  call  a  con- 
sultation? Dr.  Bolus — I  think  not.  I  don't 
believe  the  patient  has  that  much  money. — 
New  York  Post. 

Ezra — My  son  has  just  sent  me  a  message 
from  New  York,  but  I  can't  make  out  whether 
it  says  "No  funds"  or  "No  fun."  Eben — 
What's  the   difference? — Judge. 

"1  hear  your  hardships  were  awful."  "Ter- 
rible, my  dear !  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
autumn."  "Yes?"  "And  I  had  to  come  home 
wearing  a   summer  hat." — Puck. 

Husband — It  seems  to  me  that  shrapnel  has 
been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  casualties. 
Wife — But,  George,  isn't  he  a  war  corre- 
spondent;  not  a  general? — Punch. 

"Mary,"  he  said  excitedly,  "the  papers  say 
there's  a  big  war  going  on  in  Europe !" 
"Well."  she  replied,  calmly,  "they're  having 
fine  weather  for  it." — Dallas  News. 

Crawford — I  see  that  the  world's  supply  of 
drugs  is  being  imperiled  by  the  war.  Crab- 
shaw — Don't  worry.  Perhaps  Nature  will 
now  get  a  chance  to  cure  us. — Puck, 

Sentry  (after  arresting  suspicious  charac- 
ter)— An'  'e's  an  impudent  blighter  as  well, 
sir ;  'e  told  me  'is  name  wos  Wurzelheimer 
an'  said  'e  was  a  Scotchman ! — London 
Opinion. 

"I  believe  in  the  motto,  'Never  put  off  till 
tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today.'  "  "Pay  me 
that  $5  then."  "The  rule  doesn't  apply; 
that's  something  I  can't  do  today." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  move  into  a 
more  expensive  apartment?"  "The  landlord 
saved  us  the  trouble,"  replied  Mrs.  Flimgilt. 
"He  raised  the  rent  of  the  one  we  have  been 
occupying." — Washington    Star. 

Cadger — Can  you  spare  a  pore  bloke  a  trifle, 
mister?  Minister — What!  A  big  able-bodied 
man  like  you  begging?  Cadger — Well,  yer 
got  to  be  big  an  strong  ter  beg  these  days 
wivout  gettin'  'urt. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"Papa,  what  is  an  escutcheon?"  "Why?" 
"This  story  says  there  was  a  blot  on  his  es- 
cutcheon." "Oh,  yes!  An  escutcheon  is  a 
light-colored  vest.  He  had  probably  been 
carrying   a   fountain  pen." — Houston  Post. 

The  Sergeant — Look  here,  before  you're 
served  out  with  your  uniform  you'd  better  nip 
down  to  the  wash-houses  and  get  a  bath.  The 
Recruit — Wot  ?  I  come  'ere  to  be  a  soldier — 
not  a  bloomin'  mermaid  ! — London  Opinion. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Poots,  "there  is  an  in- 
describable sense  of  luxury  in  lying  in  bed 
and  ringing  one's  bell  for  his  valet."  ''You've 
a  valet?"  asked  Poots's  friend.  "No,"  re- 
plied Poots;  "but  I've  got  a  bell." — Rochester 
Telegram. 

"I  think,"  said  Senator  Sorghum,  "that  I 
will  go  upon  the  lecture  platform."  "Have 
you  a  message  for  the  world?"  "Yes.  I've 
got  the  message,  all  right.  But  I  can't  satisfy 
myself  whether  it  is  marked  'collect.' " — 
Washington   Star. 

"I've  got  something  I  want  to  tell  you. 
You  haven't  heard  about  the  shocking  Bil- 
linger  scandal,  have  you?"  "Yes.  I've  heard 
about  it  at  least  four  times.  You're  late." 
"That's  funny.  It  was  told  at  the  club  for 
the  first  time,  and  everybody  there  promised 
not  to  repeat   it." — Topeka  Journal. 

"What  could  have  brought  you  to  this,  my 
poor  man  ?  You  appear  to  have  seen  better 
days."  "Yes,  I  was  once  an  author,  madam. 
I  lost  all  I  owned  trying  to  find  a  publisher 
for  my  last  book  on  'A  Hundred  Ways  to  Get 
Rich.'  "  "Think  of  it !  A  literary  man  !  And 
now   you're   selling  shoestrings  !" — Follia. 

"Have  you  any  fresh  eggs  ?"  asked  the 
American  in  London.  "Yes,  mum,  plenty," 
said  the  clerk;  "them  with  a  hen  on  'em  are 
fresh."  "I  don't  see  any  with  a  hen  on 
them,"  said  Mrs.  X,  looking  around  for  a 
nest.  "The  letter  'hen,'  mum,  not  the  bird. 
'Hen'  stands  for  'noo-laid,'  mum." — New 
York  Sun. 

"Why  are  you  fighting  so?"  inquired  the 
bystanders,  moved  at  length  to  curiosity.  "To 
save  civilization !"  replied  the  nations  sev- 
erally. Here  a  draggled  figure  rose  from  the 
mire  under  the  feet  of  the  combatants  and 
limped  lamely  away.  "And  who  are  you  ?" 
asked  the  bystanders,  with  a  disposition  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  "Don't 
speak  to  me — I'm  civilization !"  the  figure 
made  answer,  somewhat  pettishly. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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The  National  Elections. 
The  smashing  fact  of  Tuesday's  election  lies  in  its 
demonstration  that  the  national  Republican  party  is  a 
revived  and  forceful  quantity.  It  has  carried  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  reclaimed  Connecticut, 
and  exhibited  increased  strength  through  the  country. 
The  final  figures  are  not  available  as  we  write  on 
Wednesday,  but  this  much  is  certain,  namely,  that  the 
great  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  cut  to  a  small  margin  and  that  there  will  be 
a  substantial  reduction  of  Democratic  power  in  the 
Senate.  This  result  is  the  more  emphatic  because  it 
comes  upon  the  heels  of  strenuous  efforts  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  in  the  states  which  have 
changed  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  column. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  the  Administration  put 
forth  tremendous  efforts  in  behalf  of  Glynn  and  Gerard, 
candidates  respectively  for  the  governorship  and  the 
senatorship.  Half  the  members  of  the  cabinet  went  on 
the  stump  in  New  York,  and  the  President  himself  by 
letters  and  personal  interviews  took  an  active  hand  in 
the  campaign.     In  the  face  of  the  returns  from  New 


York  and  elsewhere  it  now  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Wilson  administration  is  not  the  highly  approved  and 
popular  force  that  it  has  been  asserted  to  be.  Demo- 
cratic policies  have  not  won  the  country;  by  inference 
they  will  not  command  its  support  in  1916. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  off  years  for  the  country  to 
give  the  party  in  control  of  the  government  a  shaking- 
up.  But  the  immediate  result  means  something  more 
than  an  exercise  of  salutary  discipline.  It  is  in  its 
effect  a  vote  of  distrust,  an  unmistakable  and  a  smash- 
ing rebuke.  It  knocks  the  props  from  under  that  spirit 
of  cocksureness  which  has  inspired  the  Democratic 
mind  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  practical  notifica- 
tion to  the  President  that  success  with  a  cowed  and 
submissive  Congress  is  far  from  being  success  with  the 
country  at  large. 

Hardly  less  significant  than  the  revival  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  collapse  of  the  Progressive 
party.  In  truth  there  never  has  been  such  a  thing  as 
a  national  Progressive  party.  The  movement  which 
assumed  that  name  was  one  of  resentment  and  emotion, 
without  vital  substance  or  reality.  It  was  based  upon 
no  large  and  commanding  principle;  it  was  without  the 
sustaining  force  of  a  working  plan.  Its  whole  capital 
was  a  striking  personality,  but,  as  the  result  shows,  a 
personality  of  declining  effectiveness  and  of  no  real 
authority  in  the  country.  At  no  time  and  nowhere  has 
the  Progressive  movement  proposed  to  the  country  any- 
thing which  might  not  with  better  prospects  of  success 
have  been  sought  through  the  traditional  parties. 
■  The  failure  of  Progressivism  as  an  independent  move- 
ment is  interesting  chiefly  as  it  exhibits  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  most  important  and  venturesome 
phase  of  his  career.  Without  wisely  reckoning  all  the 
elements  of  the  situation  he  undertook  to  create  a  new 
party.  The  collapse  of  this  movement  leaves  him  a 
man  without  a  party.  He  can  not  now  return  to  his 
old  status  in  a  party  which  he  sought  to  destroy  and 
there  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  Democratic  party.  By 
this  result,  too,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  larger  pretensions  have 
been  exploded.  While  there  must  be  conceded  to 
him  a  very  positive  prowess  as  a  political  leader, 
he  lacks,  plainly  enough,  the  power  of  a  political  or- 
ganizer. He  has  not  the  steadiness  of  mind  nor  the 
sustained  moral  force  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
political  machine.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt's  next  enter- 
prise will  be  is  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation. 
Only  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  will  not  volun- 
tarily retire  to  innocuous  desuetude.  His  active  spirit, 
his  consuming  vanity,  will  keep  him  somewhere  in  the 
ring  of  active  affairs.  Possibly  now  he  will  undertake 
to  combine  the  various  elements  of  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  This  would  not  have  been  difficult  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  had  the  patience  to  bide  his  time.  The 
situation  is  indeed  favorable,  since  the  Republican  party 
is  poor  in  distinguished  and  aggressive  leadership.  But 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  able  to  turn  the  trick  we  can 
not  believe.  There  are  too  many  Republicans  with 
long  memories;  too  many  resentful  of  his  acts;  too 
many  distrustful  of  his  character ;  too  many  who  never 
under  any  appeal  can  be  brought  again  to  accept  his 
leadership.  , 

The  Result  in  California. 
In  the  reelection  of  Governor  Johnson  we  have 
the  logical  outcome  of  many  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  background  there  was  the  abiding 
memory  of  political  grievances  in  times  past.  Then 
there  was  the  force  of  a  political  machine,  established 
by  an  arrant  exercise  of  official  favor  and  fed  from  the 
public  treasury.  Prejudice  and  fear  were  combined 
with  the  forces  of  political  discipline.  On  top  of  all 
there  was  a  ruck  of  gross  political  bargaining.  Sinister 
arrangements  are  always  contrived  behind  closed  doors 
But  whoever  will  study  the  returns  and   observe  the 


course  of  events  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  one 
factor  in  the  immediate  instance.  The  labor-union 
vote  of  San  Francisco  was  given  almost  entirely 
to  Johnson  in  return  for  the  support  of  Johnson's 
machine  in  San  Francisco  municipal  politics.  If 
anybody  has  failed  to  discover  the  evidences  of  this 
traffic  in  the  past,  let  him  keep  an  open  eye  upon  the 
future.  He  will  see  Mr.  Andrew  Gallagher  a  candi- 
date for  mayor  next  year  and  he  will  see  all  the  forces 
under  the  hand  of  Governor  Johnson  active  in  his  sup- 
port. Apparently,  too,  there  was  a  trade  between  the 
Johnson  and  the  Phelan  managers  at  the  expense  of 
Heney,  Progressive  candidate  for  the  Senate,  and 
Curtin,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  Multi- 
tudes of  Democrats  under  the  Phelan  influence  voted 
for  Johnson.  Other  multitudes  under  the  Johnson  in- 
fluence voted  in  return  for  Phelan. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  phase  of  the 
situation.  Republican  sentiment  in  California  was  in 
this  campaign  without  leadership  or  any  kind  of  sup- 
port. The  party  in  California,  long  accustomed  to  a 
positive  control,  has  not  learned  to  go  alone.  The  old 
leaders  are  out  of  the  game;  new  leaders  have  not  yet 
come  forward.  In  short,  under  the  new  conditions  in 
California  the  Republican  party  has  not  found  itself. 
It  had  practically  no  management  in  the  late  campaign, 
no  means  of  doing  anything,  little  intelligence  and  less 
courage.  Fredericks  had  to  make  his  campaign  alone. 
He  had  no  support  in  money,  very  little  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  state,  and  none  at  all  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Only  one  Californian  not  a  can- 
didate for  office  took  the  stump.  Nobody  was  brought 
in  from  abroad  to  stimulate  party  spirit.  Fredericks's 
campaign  was  vigorous  enough,  but  his  voice  was  a 
lone  one  crying  in  a  wilderness. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  morning  the  result  as 
to  the  United  States  senatorship  is  still  undetermined. 
Knowland,  Republican,  and  Phelan,  Democrat,  are  re- 
ported by  the  returns  as  they  come  in  hour  by  hour  to 
be  in  a  neck-and-neck  contest.  We  have  already  sug- 
gested one  of  the  means  by  which  Phelan's  strength  was 
augmented.  Another  element  in  the  situation  was  the 
lack  of  speaking  power  on  the  part  of  his  chief  opponent. 
Mr.  Knowland  is  an  amiable  man,  a  respectable  man,  a 
gentleman.  But  he  is  not  a  man  of  great  strength, 
intellectually  or  otherwise.  And  he  is  at  his  worst  on 
the  stump.  Under  the  new  conditions  in  politics  spiel- 
ing capacity  has  a  high  value.  Nobody  trusts  the  news- 
papers any  more,  and  for  cause.  Our  trivial  journalism 
carries  to  the  public  no  real  information  of  the  political 
activities  of  the  country.  The  people  can  judge  of  a 
candidate  only  as  they  see  and  hear  him.  It  follows 
therefore  as  of  the  highest  importance  that  if  a  man 
would  get  votes  he  should  have  a  voice  like  the  Bull  of 
Bashan  and  an  imposing  front. 

Not  even  the  traditional  Philadelphia  lawyer  will  be 
able  these  many  weeks  to  come  to  figure  out  the  precise 
status  of  the  state  legislature.  Under  our  primary  sys- 
tem an  artful  and  active  politician  may  get  all  sorts 
of  party  nominations.  It  has  been  so  in  the  immediate 
instance.  Some  of  the  men  elected  to  the  legislature 
were  candidates  on  all  party  tickets.  To  which,  if  any, 
party  they  will  hold  themselves  bound  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Most  important  of  the  many  "amendments"  and 
"initiated  measures"  was  that  which  proposed  a  drastic 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  beaten  over- 
whelmingly, as  it  should  have  been.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  in  their  extravagance  the  advocates  of  temperance 
lost  a  fine  opportunity.  The  temper  of  the  state  is  dis- 
tinctly unfriendly  to  the  saloon.  It  is  in  its  worst  de- 
velopment a  vile  thing.  No  disinterested  person  defends 
it.  If  the  promoters  of  the  temperance  movement  had 
been  content  to  put  the  case  to  the  public  on  the  basis  of 
a  rational  proposal  they  would  easily  have  won  i . 
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in  the  over-zealous  spirit  which  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  reforming  mind  they  undertook  too 
much.  They  tried  not  only  to  estop  the  abuses  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  and  traffic  in  liquor,  but  their  legiti- 
mate uses.  They  undertook  to  inject  the  force  of  law 
in  a  sphere  where  it  has  no  mandate  in  morals  or  com- 
mon sense.  They  tried  to  make  into  a  crime  things 
which  are  no  crime.  And  so  they  disgusted  people  of 
reasonable  and  temperate  views;  they  turned  against 
the  movement  many  who  would  have  supported  it  gladly 
if  it  had  been  held  within  reasonable  and  legitimate 
limits. 

Another  proposal  properly  defeated  was  that  which 
undertook  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day  universally. 
It  was  a  proposal  which  took  no  stock  of  times,  seasons, 
or  conditions.  Employers  and  employed  alike  saw  its 
impracticability,  its  mischievousness.  If  it  had  found 
acceptance  sentimentally  it  would  assuredly  have 
been  a  dead  letter  practically-  The  eight-hour  day, 
both  reasonable  and  workable  in  many  occupations,  is 
in  others  out  of  the  question.  Established  in  rural  in- 
dustries, it  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  order  and  the 
moods  of  nature  itself.     It  is  worthily  beaten. 

It  will  probably  take  several  days  to  count  the  vote 
and  definitely  report  it.  The  voting  was  heavy  and  the 
ballot  was  ridiculously  long.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  anybody  of  common  sense  failed  to  resent  the  im- 
practability  and  the  impertinence  of  a  system  which 
puts  upon  the  whole  electorate  the  determination  of 
matters  which  can  only  be  understood  by  experts  after 
exhaustive  study.  The  system  is  wrong.  The  one  thing 
in  connection  with  it  which  protects  the  state  from 
disaster  through  it  is  the  spirit  of  disgust  which  leads 
multitudes  of  conscientious  hut  uninformed  voters  to 
persistently  write  Xo  across  everything  which  they 
can  not  understand.  This  habit,  we  suspect,  will  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on,  and  ultimately  we  shall  find 
the  courage  to  so  recast  the  scheme  as  to  eliminate 
this  imposition  which  presses  alike  upon  the  individual 
voter  and  the  taxpayer  and  which  embodies  a  persistent 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  societv. 


The  Appeal  for  Cotton. 
In  the  assurance  that  the  incoming  Congress  is  to  be 
dominated  by  the  Democratic  party  we  have  the  fur- 
ther assurance  that  a  renewed  effort  will  be.  made  in 
behalf  of  the  cotton-growrers  of  the  South,  who  find 
themselves  with  a  large  crop  on  their  hands  but  with- 
out a  market,  due  to  the  war  in  Europe.  In  the  closing 
hours  of  the  last  Congress  Representative  Henry  gave 
notice  to  this  effect.  "My  cotton  relief  bill,"  he  said, 
"goes  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  *  *  *  The 
fight  has  just  begun.  *  *  *  The  very  moment  our 
Southern  representatives  return  to  Washington  we  will 
open  up  a  vigorous  fight  for  the  relief'  to  which  our 
people  are  entitled."  Mr.  Henry's  plan  of  relief  is 
embodied  in  a  bill  which  instructs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  deposit  $250,000,000  in  banks  of  the  cotton- 
producing  states  to  be  advanced  to  the  producers  of 
cotton  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent. 
The  condition  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  relieve  by 
direct  government  aid  is  indeed  serious.  Cotton  con- 
tinues to  be  the  main  commercial  crop  of  the  Southern 
States.  There  is  now  harvested  and  ready  for  market 
upwards  of  5.000,000  bales  which  should  be  worth  12 
cents  or  upward  per  pound.  Last  year  the  average 
price  was  12-54  cents  per  pound.  One  week  before  war 
was  declared  in  Europe  the  going  rate  was  \2l/>  cents 
per  pound.  It  was  expected  that  the  crop  of  1914 
would  bring  into  the  Southern  States  upwards  of  $625,- 
0  0,000.     Cotton  still  dominates  the  commercial  activi- 

of  the  South.  By  September  1st  each  year  the  re- 
sources of  the  banks,  merchants,  and  farmers  of  the 
South  are  practically  absorbed  by  the  cotton  crop. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  marketing  follows  and  every 
department  of  business  life  in  the  South  gets  its  share 
of  the  return.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Henry,  "Money 
pours  into  the  market,  buyers  vie  with  each  other,  the 
producer  sells  his  cotton,  pays  his  debts,  and  the  whole 

hinery  of  business  goes  forward,  freshly  oiled  for  the 
next  season.  This  year  the  crop  was  even  larger  than 
usual.  Hut  the  first  of  September  came  and  there  was 
no  market.  The  first  of  October  came  and  there  was 
stil'  no  market.  The  debt-paying  time  had  come,  and 
there  was  not  anything  to  pay  with,  unless  you  swapped 
a  '  ale  of  cotton  for  your  debt ;  but  each  of  your  cred- 
it, -s  was  not  well  provided  with  a  way  of  taking  care 

hat  cotton,  and  it  was  a  pretty  big  thing  to  use  for 


exchange  purposes.  The  rural  sections  were  abso- 
lutely without  a  medium  of  exchange  and  largely  are  in 
that  condition  today." 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  situation  the  South  through 
its  representatives  in  Congress  turned  to  the  govern- 
ment. Traditional  Southern  theories  w;ere  forgotten. 
The  South  wanted  relief  and  was  indifferent  as  to  how 
it  should  come,  provided  only  that  it  did  come.  The 
President  was  appealed  to.  His  wish,  of  course,  was  to 
relieve  the  situation,  especially  since  the  stress  of  it 
pressed  heavily  upon  that  section  of  the  country  which 
provides  the  basis  of  Democratic  power.  However, 
he  could  not  see  his  way  to  recommend  the  radical  de- 
parture from  governmental  practice  involved  in  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Henry  and  other  Southern  representa- 
tives. Beyond  a  few  bland  words  of  encouragement 
the  President  did  nothing.  Congress  was  permitted  to 
adjourn  without  doing  anything  for  relief  of  the  cotton- 
growers. 

But  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  not  dis- 
couraged the  appellants  for  cotton.  Mr.  Henry  has  a 
letter  from  the  President  under  date  of  October  22d 
declaring  his  anxiety  for  a  "substantial  measure  of  re- 
lief of  the  .  South,"  and  he  is  preparing,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  call  the  matter  up  and  to  employ  what- 
ever energies  may  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf  to  their 
utmost.  In  other  words,  the  solid  South  is  coming  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  it  shall  convene  again  in  support  of 
a  demand  that  the  government  practically  provide  a 
market  for  the  Southern  staple,  unsaleable  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world's  affairs. 

The  situation  is  truly  serious — in  many  ways  pitiable. 
The  South  is  really  in  distress.  Yet  Congress  may  well 
pause  before  committing  the  government  to  a  course 
which  must  logically  make  it  the  purchaser  of  all  sur- 
plus and  unsaleable  products  of  the  country.  For  if  it 
be  a  function  and  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  a 
market  for  cotton,  then  by  an  easy  process  of  reasoning 
it  becomes  an  obligation  to  treat  other  products  in  like 
manner.  Thus  at  every  period  of  commercial  stress 
the  government  would  be  asked  to  step  in  and  lend  its 
resources  to  the  relief  of  the  producer.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  cotton  in  the  present  emerg- 
ency, then  it  must  take  care  of  tobacco  and  corn  and 
wheat  and  canned  salmon  and  a  thousand  other  products 
of  a  teeming  land.  And  if  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment be  available  for  original  products,  why  not  for 
manufactured  goods?  Under  such  a  system  the  gov- 
ernment must  become  the  universal  buyer  at  times 
when  there  are  no  other  buyers  for  whatever  is  pro- 
duced by  farm,  factory,  or  mine. 

The  proposal  is  revolutionary  and  dangerous.  To 
accept  it  would  be  to  establish  a  precedent  of  incal- 
culable mischief,  one  that  would  commit  the  govern- 
ment to  a  practice  outside  the  sphere  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  for  which  our  system  provides  no  safe- 
guards. , 

German  and  American  Ideals. 

Two  striking  facts  present  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  American  attitude  toward  the  European  war. 
One,  an  almost  universal  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  with  the  Allies ;  the  other,  a  marked  pro- 
German  sentiment  on  the  part  of  our  military  men. 
This  anomaly  is  subject  to  explanation. 

The  war  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  a  clash  between 
German  ideals  of  government  and  those  held  by 
English-speaking  peoples.  The  prevailing  scheme  of 
German  government  may  be  epitomized  in  the  German 
word  "Verbotten,"  which  meets  one  everywhere  in  Ger- 
many. The  German  government  forbids,  prescribes, 
regulates.  Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  Welshmen  resent  governmental  control  in  all 
but  broad  and  public  relationships.  Many  of  us  are 
entirely  willing  to  forbid  the  other  fellow  to  do  some- 
thing, but  we  don't  like  a  too-close  scrutiny  and 
direction  as  applied  to  ourselves.  The  most  furious 
agitator  for  prohibition  among  us  would  flare  up  in  a 
rage  if  it  were  proposed  to  prescribe  for  him  a  line  of 
conduct  contrary  to  his  taste  or  propensity.  As  a 
people  we  don't  take  kindly  to  the  "Verbotten"  idea. 
The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  under  motives  of  tem- 
perament and  habit  accepts  with  calmness  any  rules 
which  the  government  lays  down  for  him. 

In  recent  years  our  politics  very  largely  has  been  a 
struggle  between  those  who  want  to  boss  and  those 
who  object  to  being  bossed,  and  this,  since  we  have  not 
a   very    clear   understanding   of   the   thing,   has   made 


recent  American  politics  both  illogical  and  complex. 
The  citizen  least  willing  to  be  controlled  is  easily 
brought  through  his  resentments  into  schemes  of  polit- 
ical action  in  conflict  with  his  fundamental  impulses. 
He  may  be  enlisted  in  a  furious  support  of  the  most 
arrant  of  bosses  (if  the  boss  will  only  call  himself  by 
some  other  name)  in  order  that  he  may  down  some- 
body whom  he  has  become  accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
boss.  Now  the  war  in  at  least  one  of  its  phases  is  a 
conflict  between  the  German  autocratic  idea — the  idea 
of  being  a  boss — and  the  ideas  of  those  who  resent 
bossism  and  demand  freedom  of  opportunity  to  blunder 
along  in  life — national  and  individual — as  they  bloom- 
ing well  please.  Anti-German  sentiment  under  analvsis 
is  largely  a  protest  against  that  seeming  material  suc- 
cess achieved  by  Germany  through  her  policy  of 
standardizing  human  life  and  human  effort  and  through 
the  apparent  efficiency  that  has  resulted  therefrom. 

We  come  now  to  the  attitude  of  our  military  men. 
Of  course  no  officer  may  talk  in  the  open  about  th 
war,  but  no  presidential  order  ever  issued  or  to  bi 
issued  is  capable  of  putting  a  clamp  on  the  militar 
tongue.  In  confidential  talk  army  and  navy  men,  lik 
men  in  general,  make  little  attempt  to  conceal  their 
views.  Even  the  service  newspapers,  in  spite  of  studied 
neutrality,  betray  the  bias  of  those  who  write  them 
and  those  for  whom  they  are  written.  Just  now,  al- 
though studiedly  neutral,  they  plainly  betray  pro- 
German  sympathies. 

The  military  man  has  a  way  of  thinking  directly 
connected  with  his  trade.  Your  soldier  believes  wars 
to  be  inevitable.  The  world  over,  military  men  have 
been  predicting  this  war  in  Europe  for  years.  Our 
military  men  believe  that  also  inevitable  is  a  war  for 
supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  They  hold  that  wars  are  not 
made  by  rulers  or  cabinets  or  groups,  but  by  forces 
and  circumstances  that  civilization  can  not  control. 
They  hold  further  that  of  all  governments  the  German 
is  the  only  one  that  has  recognized  this  fact,  and  that 
has  adequately  prepared  for  war.  England  refused  to 
see  the  danger  and  declined  to  prepare  for  war,  al- 
though Lord  Roberts  and  other  leaders  pointed  out  the 
hazard  and  have  been  preaching  conscription  and 
prepartion  for  years.  This  war,  say  the  military  men, 
is  Germany's  justification  for  her  military  prepared- 
ness, for  the  efficient  military  machine  that  she  has 
created.  Without  it,  they  argue,  she  would  today  be 
crushed.  Sentimentally  many  of  our  officers  would  like 
to  see  the  Allies  win,  but  under  the  influence  of  profes- 
sional spirit  they  are  for  Germany.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  willing  if  not  eager  to  see  the  one  country  which 
has  accepted  the  military  ideals  and  regulated  her  prac- 
tice by  them,  attain  success  under  them. 

There  is  profound  conviction  among  our  military 
men  that  a  grave  danger  threatens  the  republic.  Our 
wants  of  preparation  for  war  is,  in  their  view,  a  direct 
invitation  to  aggression.  Not  to  be  proof  against  at- 
tack, they  say,  is  to  invite  attack.  To  be  rich,  they 
argue,  without  meJns  of  defense  involves  a  tremendous 
hazard.  Poor  nations,  they  argue,  can  afford  to  be  weak 
in  a  military  sense,  but  a  rich  nation  is  under  multi- 
plied motives  for  making  itself  strong  in  a  military 
sense. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  developed  the 
beginning  of  a  popular  agitation  based  upon  this  idea. 
The  speech  in  the  House  of  Representative  Gardner 
two  weeks  ago  is  one  indication.  The  syndicated  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  taken  as  another.  This 
movement  is  getting  no  sympathy  from  the  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  is  a  peace  man,  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically. He  would  probably  allow  aggression  to  go 
to  very  great  lengths — as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  Mexico — before  being  pushed  into  war  or  into 
serious  preparation  for  it.  Secretary  Garrison  is  prob- 
ably deep  down  in  his  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
agitation.  But  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet 
who  is  not  a  pronounced  pacificist,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  declare  himself  in  a  way  contrary  to  Administration 
sentiment. 

A  circumstance  which  indicates  that  the  movement 
for  military  preparation  is  really  a  serious  one  is  that  it 
has  already  advanced  to  the  point  of  employing  a  press 
agent  at  the  national  capital.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  correspondents,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Associated  Press,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  popular  magazines.  Gossip  at  Washington 
has  it  that  his  work  is  being  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Infantry  Association,  an  organiza- 
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tion  sustained  by  infantry  officers  of  the  army  and  or- 
ganized militia.  . 

Minor  Matters  at  Washington. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  the  country  was  told  of 
a  bit  of  a  row  between  Vice-President  Marshall  and 
Senator  Overman  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  had 
arranged  without  consulting  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Senate  chamber  that  a  series  of  photoplay  films 
be  taken  of  the  Senate  in  working  session.  Behind  this 
incident  there  is  rather  an  interesting  story.  One  Fred- 
erick Haskin,  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  syndicate  at 
Washington,  is  the  best  salesman  of  newspaper  wares 
in  the  business.  He  can  not  write,  but  he  has  a  staff 
of  assistants  who  produce  the  stuff,  Haskin's  function 
being  to  go  out  and  sell  it.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Haskin  syndicate  produced  a  series  of  letters  describ- 
ing in  their  workings  the  various  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Then  the  energetic  Mr.  Haskin  put  these 
letters  into  book  form,  got  out  a  lot  of  clever  advertising 
matter,  and  arranged  with  newspapers  all  over  the 
counrty  to  sell  the  book  as  a  premium.  He  got  rid  of 
400,000  books  at  a  profit  of  ten  cents  a  copy — not  at  all 
bad  for  a  lot  of  cheap  stuff  worked  over  a  second  time. 

Now  Mr.  Haskin  is  working  this  old  matter  over  in 
another  form.  He  has  arranged  with  the  Savage  mov- 
ing picture  people  to  illustrate  it  in  films,  and  in  this 
enterprise  he  has  an  efficient  assistant  in  one  Louis 
Brownlow,  who  is  so  closely  connected  up  with  the  Ad- 
ministration that — according  to  gossip — he  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  commission  which  orders  the 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  place  of  one  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  earlier  appointees,  who  is  going  to  be 
promoted  to  the  District  Supreme  Bench.  It  was  Mr. 
Brownlow  who,  acting  for  Mr.  Haskin,  arranged  with 
the  Vice-President  and  a  group  of  good-natured  sena- 
tors to  pose  for  the  scene,  "The  Senate  in  Session." 
The  brisk  Mr.  Brownlow,  it  appears,  had  pre- 
viously got  the  President  to  pose  in  the  White  House. 
Also  he  had  worked  the  matter  up  with  various  depart- 
ment chiefs  who  are  to  be  duly  glorified  in  the  stu- 
pendous Savage  production  to  be  known  as  "The  Amer- 
ican Government." 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  adroitly  working  somebody 
Mr.  Brownlow  has  managed  to  transform  the  big  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  room  in  the  House  office  build- 
ing into  a  moving-picture  studio,  and  there  he  has 
photographed  and  filmed  individual  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives with  various  groups,  sufficient  to  make  up 
a  "reel"  that  will  soon  be  exhibited  in  nickelodeons  the 
country  over. 

It  was  quite  a  stunt.  The  set  of  films  is  now  fairly 
complete  and  is  beyond  question  worth  a  very  great 
deal  of  money.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  at  Washington  highly  placed  whose 
sensibilities  are  not  very  delicate;  further,  that  it  is 
worth  while,  if  you  want  anything,  to  cultivate  the 
Administration.  In  some  quarters  this  photo-play  per- 
formance is  regarded  as  undignified,  and  by  as  many  it 
is  even  thought  to  be  scandalous. 


Many  stories  have  been  afloat  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  the  effect  that  Andrew  Carnegie,  Jim  Hill, 
and  other  men  of  large  fortune  have  been  contributing 
funds  in  promotion  of  the  Democratic  campaign.  None 
of  them  are  true.  This  has  been  a  lean  year  with  all 
parties.  Two  years  from  now,  if  these  gentlemen  have 
any  money  left,  and  when  a  presidential  campaign  is 
on,  they  may  open  up,  but  they  have  not  done  it  this 
year.  Nor  has  the  Democratic  party  in  its  national 
organization  made  any  great  effort  to  get  money.  It 
has  been  preserving  its  credit  for  use  in  1916.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Republican  organization. 

It  has,  largely  speaking,  been  a  mail  order  campaign 
this  year,  and  Uncle  Sam  himself  has  been  paying  the 
bills.  Never  before  has  the  franking  privilege  been 
used  so  largely  on  political  account.  And  there  has 
seemed  some  justification  for  it.  Held  as  they  have 
been  to  close  attendance  at  Washington,  both  senators 
and  representatives  seeking  reelection  have  been  forced 
to  do  their  campaigning  by  mail.  The  directories  on 
file  in  the  Congressional  Library  are  worn  to  frazzles 
through  frequent  use  by  clerks  in  addressing  letters 
to  the  constituents  of  their  chiefs.  Hundreds  of 
tons  of  speeches,  letters  soliciting  votes,  etc.,  have  been 
sent  out  under  congressional  franks. 


official  connections  in  the  person  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Clark,  daughter  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Miss 
Clark  was  the  originator  of  the  "U.S.E.  More  Cot- 
tun"  movement.  Since  this  propaganda  attained  large 
proportions  Miss  Clark  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
requests  for  information  about  cotton  and  its  uses. 
Now  there  has  occurred  to  her  the  bright  idea  of 
writing  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is  to  be,  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Cotton."  It  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
cotton  plant  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Speaking  of  her  forthcoming  book,  Miss 
Clark  said  the  other  day :  "The  cotton  plant  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  useful  plant  in  the  world.  It  has  played 
an  amazing  part  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  a  romance 
of  endeavor  and  industry,  fascinating  in  the  extreme." 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  etc. 


Another  recruit  has  joined  the  army  of  exploiters  of 


In  1910  there  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government  what  is  called  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion. The  purpose  behind  this  organization  was  and 
is  to  make  Washington  a  beautiful  city.  The  commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  pass  on  all  plans  for  public  build- 
ings and  their  sites  and  to  exert  whatever  influence  it 
may  upon  the  architecture  and  placing  of  private  struc- 
tures. It  would  seem  that  a  purpose  so  worthy  would 
find  no  difficulties  in  its  path.  But  there  is  always  in 
Congress  a  number  of  cranks  and  vulgarians  of  the 
Sockless  Simpson  type,  who  make  a  merit  of  decrying 
and  obstructing  anything  and  everything  related  to 
refinement  of  taste  as  distinct  from  severe  utilitarian- 
ism. One  such  is  Congressman  William  Howard  of 
Georgia,  who  loses  no  occasion  to  pester  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  and  to  put  obstacles  in  its  way.  The 
measure  of  Mr.  Howard's  genius  on  its  constructive 
side  is  fairly  well  shown  in  a  bill  recently  introduced 
by  him  in  Congress  to  compel  the  management  of  the 
Washington  ball  park  to  provide  free  drinking  water 
for  its  patrons.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  highly 
important  proposal  attained  a  speedy  and  quiet  death. 


Editorial  Notes. 

A  chance  remark  by  Count  von  Bernstorff,  German 
ambassador  at  Washington,  that  the  active  support 
given  by  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  war  has  nulli- 
fied any  right  of  Canada  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
against  foreign  invasion  was  a  bit  of  diplomatic  mal- 
practice. It  was  the  height  of  folly  to  raise  at  this 
time  an  issue  in  relation  to  which  American  sentiment 
is  and  must  be  a  unit.  Von  Bernstorff  sees  his 
mistake.  He  now  declares,  "If  the  government  of  the 
United  States  wants  assurances  from  Germany  that,  in 
the  event  of  victory,  she  will  not  seek  expansion  or  colo- 
nization in  North  America,  including  Canada  and  South 
America,  Germany  will  give  the  assurances  at  once. 
Germany  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  violating 
any  part  or  section  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  This,  by 
way  of  reparation,  is  probably  the  best  that  may  be 
done.  None  the  less  the  incident  has  had  the  effect  of 
stirring  sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  inci- 
dent is  the  exhibition  of  open  dependence  on  the  part 
of  Canada  upon  the  United  States.  The  Washington 
government  has  been  directly  asked  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  to  protest  the  entrance  upon  Canadian  soil 
of  Austrians  or  Germans.  The  significance  of  this  re- 
quest is  plain.  Canada,  nominally  British,  is  actually 
American.  And  if  in  the  outcome  of  current  events 
England  should  be  beaten,  Canada  will  go.  not  to  the 
continental  victor,  but  to  the  United  States. 


Mexico  has  a  new  provisional  president,  Gutierrez 
by  name,  duly  commissioned  for  a  term  of  twenty  days 
by  the  "peace  commission"  assembled  at  Aguas 
Caliente.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  new  dignitary  will 
be  permited  to  serve  out  his  term.  There  is  Carranza, 
whose  resignation  had  a  string  to  it.  Then  there  is 
Villa,  who  has  not  resigned  and  apparently  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  Taken  by  and  large,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  peace  conference  only  go  to  illustrate  the 
helplessness  of  the  situation.  Neither  in  the  conference 
nor  out  of  it  has  there  been  exhibited  any  real  desire 
for  peace.  What  each  of  the  rival  leaders  really  wants 
is  some  form  of  advantage  over  the  others.  Failing  to 
get  it,  they  will  continue  to  fight.  And  to  fight  hope- 
lessly so  far  as  the  general  outcome  is  concerned,  since 
there  is  apparently  no  man  in  the  country  capable  of 
reconciling  differences  and  bringing  the  factions  to- 
gether.    Now  as  before  it  is  evident  that  if  peace  is 


to  come  to  Mexico  it  must  be  imposed  from  without. 
It  can  not  come  from  within.  This  leaves  the  situa- 
tion precisely  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  United 
States  must  sooner  or  later  in  behalf  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  its  own  interest  and  duty. 
assume  the  task  of  giving  peace  and  order  to  the  coun- 
try. The  administration  at  Washington  felicitates  it- 
self upon  having  avoided  war.  What  it  has  really  done 
is  merely  to  postpone  the  issue. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Sequence  of  Events. 

San  Francisco,  November  2,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  Sunset  Mr.  Herman  Ridder  advances  the  conten- 
tion that  the  present  European  war  was  forced  upon  Germany 
and  that  she  is  acting  purely  on  the  defensive.  He  bases  this 
contention  on  the  assertion  that  long  prior  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  archduke  Russia  had  ordered  the  mobili- 
zation of  all  her  troops  for  July  1st  and  their  concentration 
on  the  German-Austrian  frontier,  notwithstanding  the  vigor- 
ous protest  of  Germany.  In  other  words,  the  casus  belli, 
according  to  Mr.  Ridder,  was  not  the  Austro-Servian  episode, 
but  the  order  for  mobilization  of  her  troops  made  by  Russia 
long  before  that  and  presumably  about  the  first  of  the  year 
1914.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to  desist  from  this  mobilization, 
it  is  claimed,  compelled  Germany  to  declare  war,  and  hence 
the  war  was  forced  upon  her  in  self-defense. 

This  early  Russian  mobilization  is  all  news  to  me.  My 
understanding  of  the  sequence  of  events  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  the  war  are:  (1.  That  in  consequence  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Austrian  archduke  Austro-Hungary  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Servia  ;  (2)  that  Servia  failed  to  comply  there- 
with ;  (3)  that  Austro-Hungary  then  declared  war  against 
Servia;  (4)  that  Russia  announced  her  intention  of  aiding 
Servia,  and  (5)  that  thereupon  Germany  declared  war  against 
Russia.  If  these  facts  are  true,  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  Russian  order  for  mobilization  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Ridder's  contention  fails.  But  was  there  any  such  early 
mobilization  order  by  Russia,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Ridder  ?  I 
am  ignorant  on  the  subject  and  appeal  to  the  Argonaut  for 
enlightenment.  I  have  read  all  your  editorials  and  the  articles 
of  Mr.  Coryn  relative  to  the  war  as  they  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  and  believe  that  they  have  given  the  fairest  and 
most  intelligent  account  of  the  controversy  to  be  found  any- 
where. Indeed  I  have  come  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  Mr. 
Coryn's  articles  for  knowledge  regarding  actual  operations  of 
the  warring  armies.  Can  and  will  the  Argonaut  give  its 
readers  any  information  regarding  Mr.  Ridder's  assertion  of 
Russian  mobilization  occurring  prior  to  the  Servian  contro- 
versy? John  H.  Miller. 

[Our  correspondent  has  stated  the  sequence  of  events  with 
precision.  With  all  deference  to  such  exclusive  information 
as  may  be  possessed  by  Mr.  Ridder,  the  official  documents 
show  that  on  July  28th  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin 
was  informed  that  his  government  would  on  the  next  day 
announce  "mobilization  in  the  military  circonscriptions  of 
Odessa,  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  Kazan,"  and  that  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  Servia  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  On  July  29th  the  German  secretary  of  state  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "much  troubled  by  reports  of  mobiliza- 
tion in  Russia,"  and  on  July  31st  we  learn  that  the  Kaiser 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  Czar  to  the  menacing  charac- 
ter of  the  Russian  mobilization.  On  the  same  day  the  Ger- 
man government,  "hearing  from  their  ambassador  that  the 
whole  Russian  army  and  fleet  is  being  mobilized,  announces 
its  intention  to  proclaim  'Kriegsgefahr.'  "  These  are  the 
earliest  references  to  any  Russian  mobilization  so  far  as 
such  references  appear  in  the  state  papers.  But  the  question 
has  actually  a  much  broader  base  than  can  be  found  in  the 
events  of  the  past  three  months.  The  history  of  Germany 
as  written  by  the  military  historians  of  Germany  during  the 
last  thirty  years  and  more  seems  to  show  indisputably  that 
the  German  government  has  not  only  prepared  for  war,  but 
intended  war  as  an  essential  and  inevitable  part  of  Ger- 
manic evolution. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


Though  Mexico  offers  many  wonders  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  traveler  none  is  more  interesting  or  peculiar 
than  the  salt-producing  lake  near  Salinas  Station,  on 
the  Tampico  division  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway, 
seventy-two  miles  west  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  It  may 
well  be  termed  a  two-story  lake,  for  at  times  there  is  a 
lake  of  fresh  water  overlying  the  salt  lake.  A  water- 
tight roof  of  green  mud  separates  the  fresh  from  the 
salt  water.  For  a  large  part  of  the  year  there  is  no 
fresh-water  lake  there.  The  sun  licks  it  up  soon  after 
the  rainy  season  is  over.  The  salt  secured  from  this 
lake  goes  all  over  Mexico.  The  lake  has  been  worked 
about  sixty-five  years.  The  whole  town  of  5000  people 
makes  its  living  from  the  salt.  The  property  is  owned 
by  a  family  or  estate,  but  it  is  said  that  not  one  of  the 
owners  has  lived  there  for  years. 


The  wonderful  caves  of  Bellamar.  Cuba,  to  the  east 
of  Havana,  attract  attention  of  the  ambitious  tourist. 
They  are  located  on  a  plateau  as  level  as  a  table  top 
which  presents  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  such  caves. 
After  descending  into  the  earth,  however,  a  picture 
unfolds  itself.  Then  come  many  passages  and  at  last 
the  great  "Gothic  Temple."  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  eighty  feet  wide,  where  the  crystal  formations 
produce  a  brilliant  picture  with  the  electric  light  bring- 
ing out  a  wonderful  color  scheme. 


The    railroad   connecting   Chile    and    Bolivia,    which 
crosses  the  Andes  14,105  feet  above  sea  level,  provides 
oxygen   chambers   in    which   passengers  can   gel 
from  the  rarefied  air  of  the  high  altitudes. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Whether  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  military 
strategy  or  hard  luck  that  forced  General  Joffre  to  fall  back 
from  Belgium  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris  we  must  at  least 
give  him  full  credit  for  the  return  to  Belgium.  It  was  he 
who  initiated  the  great  race  to  the  north  in  the  effort  to  turn 
the  German  right  wing.  It  was  he  who  practically  selected 
the  ground  of  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  last  ten  days  on  a 
narrow  line,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  Paris, 
and  where  the  issue  was  certain  of  definite  determination 
within  a  relatively  short  time.  The  effect  of  his  strategy  has 
been  to  leave  the  long  battle  front  that  stretches  away  down 
to  Verdun  apparently  unaffected.  What  is  now  known  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  is  still  in  progress.  The  trenches  are 
there  and  they  are  still  occupied.  The  guns  thunder  their 
defiance  of  each  other  as  they  were  doing  a  month  ago.  But 
actually  the  scene  is  wholly  altered.  A  month  ago  there 
were  vast  masses  of  men  moving  up  and  down  along  the 
Aisne,  hurrying  from  point  to  point,  alternately  defending 
and  attacking.  Now  the  scene  is  comparatively  a  quiet  one. 
There  are  only  narrow  ribbons  of  men  in  the  trenches,  and  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting  there  seems  to  be  none  at  all  except  at 
a  few  crucial  points.  All  the  available  fighting  forces  have 
been   moved  northward   into   Belgium. 


The  present  battle  front  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Ypres 
to  Nieuport  on  the  North  Sea.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length.  Nieuport  lies  half  way  between  Ostend  and  Dunkirk. 
Ostend  is  in  German  hands,  although  held  weakly.  Beyond 
Dunkirk  is  Calais,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  line 
from  Nieuport  to  Ypres  is  the  barrier  drawn  against  the 
German  advance  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  But  it  is  not  a 
straight  line.  Even  from  the  meagre  and  unreliable  reports 
that  are  all  we  have  it  is  clear  that  the  line  can  be  anything 
but  straight.  It  is  also  clear  that  its  shape  is  changed  day 
by  day  as  the  furiously  fighting  masses  gain  a  little  here  and 
give  a  little  there.  It  is  a  zigzag  line.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, that  is  to  say  near  Nieuport,  the  Allies  are  slowly 
advancing  toward  Ostend,  and  they  are  probably  more  suc- 
cessful here  than  anywhere,  as  they  have  the  aid  of  the  British 
and  French  ships,  whose  fire  from  the  ocean  is  incessant  and 
destructive.  At  Dixmude,  eight  miles  south,  the  Germans 
have  bent  the  Allied  line  westward,  but  still  further  south  at 
Roulers  and  Menin  the  Allies  have  compelled  a  considerable 
curve  in  the  German  line  to  the  east.  Then  the  battle  tails 
away  southward  as  far  as  Arras,  but  the  true  carnival  of 
bloodshed  is  to  be  found  along  the  Yser  Canal,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Nieuport.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Yser  at  one  point  only,  and  even  here  their  victory  was 
short-lived.  The  Belgians  opened  the  sluice  gates  and  flooded 
the  German  trenches,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  in- 
vaders are  to  be  found  nowhere  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  In  fact  they  have  abandoned  the  coast  attack  alto- 
gether and  have  withdrawn  further  south  in  order  to  concen- 
trate upon  Ypres,  now  defended  by  British  and  Indian  troops. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  abandoned  the 
attack  upon  Calais,  but  rather  that  they  will  seek  to  approach 
by  another  route.  

Not  only  has  the  scene  of  the  fighting  changed,  but  its  char- 
acter has  changed.  The  ferocity  that  has  been  displayed  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  devil  in  human  nature  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ground.  During  the  early  days  of  the  war 
the  struggle  was  in  open  country,  where  the  Jong  range  artil- 
lery could  to  a  certain  extent  keep  the  combatants  apart  and 
where  movements  were  comparatively  open  and  unobstructed 
over  level  stretches  of  country.  But  the  north  of  Belgium 
is  densely  populated.  Those  who  have  passed  through  it  in 
the  train  will  remember  it  as  being  almost  like  one  continuous 
city,  interspersed  with  coal  mines,  ditches,  quarries,  and  ca- 
nals. The  fighters  are  hidden  from  each  other  except  in  small 
bodies,  although  they  are  so  close  together  that  they  can 
hear  the  shouts  and  screams  of  their  enemies.  Even  rifle 
fire  is  hampered  by  the  "houses  in  between."  The  work  must 
be  done  at  the  closest  quarters  and  with  the  bayonet,  and 
every  thrust  with  the  bayonet  means  a  name  for  the  casualty 
list.  There  is  no  such  hideous  fighting  as  street  fighting, 
and  here  we  have  villages  taken  and  retaken,  and  the  narrow 
streets  serving  only  to  herd  men  together  for  slaughter.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  this,  and  the  limit  must  be  near.  We  are 
now  told  that  the  Germans  have  forsaken  the  attack  close  to 
the  sea  and  are  concentrating  for  another  effort  further  to 
the  south,  presumably  in  the  direction  of  Ypres.  We  may 
reasonably  believe  that  if  they  fail  again  they  must  withdraw. 
They  can  not  afford  to  wait.  There  are  stories  of  fresh  lines 
being  prepared  between  Bruges  and  Brussels,  and  if  so  the 
whole  horrid  business  of  street  fighting  must  be  repeated. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  if  they  fail  now  it  will  mean  a 
general  fall  back  to  the  Rhine,  and  it  will  be  a  fall  back  with- 
out confusion  or  rout.  The  Germans  have  the  supreme  mili- 
tary skill  that  makes  every  move  a  timely  one. 


We  arc  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  German  re- 
verse at  Warsaw,  but  the  fact  of  the  reverse  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  since  the  German  war  office  reports  that  the  Russian 
army  is  slowly  following  their  own  toward  the  frontier.  It 
will  tic  remembered  that  Russia's  mobilization  being  slow 
she  chose  a  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  her 
boundary,  and  while  this  had  its  evident  advantages  it  also 
gave  the  German  forces  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  the  coun- 
try and  to  threaten  Warsaw.  At  the  same  time  Russia  pro- 
tc.fed  her  flanks  by  moving  against  East  Prussia  in  thi_ 
no»*h  and  against  Galicia  in  the  couth.  If  her  victory  at 
Warsaw   is   at  all   a   considerable   one  she   will    easily   be   able 


to  invade  East  Prussia  as  well  as  Austria,  since  the  opposing 
forces  here  would  be  compelled  automatically  to  fall  back. 
Indeed  we  are  told  that  she  has  already  resumed  her  advance 
into  East  Prussia.  In  the  north  she  can  ignore  all  the 
fortresses  except  perhaps  those  of  Koenigsberg  and  Dantzig, 
but  these  can  be  besieged  only  with  great  difficulty,  since  they 
are  supported  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  any  occupation  of 
East  Prussia  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  Germany. 
Vast  quantities  of  grain  are  grown  here  and  their  loss  would 
be  a  severe  one.  Moreover,  East  Prussia  is  celebrated  for  its 
horse  ranches  and  Germany  can  afford  to  lose  neither  grain 
nor  horses.  

South  of  Prussia  is  the  province  of  Posen,  and  the  Russian 
armies  that  were  successful  at  Warsaw  are  now  pointed  di- 
rectly at  that  province,  which  is  practically  undefended  ex- 
cept by  the  fortress  of  Posen.  The  speed  of  Russia's  direct 
advance  into  Posen  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  her 
recent  victory.  Unobstructed,  she  could  be  there  in  a  very 
few  days.  How  far  the  German  army  can  still  delay  her  ad- 
vance will  soon  be  evident,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
there  has  been  anything  like  a  rout  or  that  the  German  de- 
fensive power  has  been  greatly  impaired.  It  is  a  part  of 
Germany's  magnificent  military  leadership  that  she  can  al- 
ways draw  a  broad  line  between  a  reverse  and  a  defeat. 


But  the  most  important  territory  is  Silesia,  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  Posen  and  which  also  is  in  the  direct  line  of 
Russian  advance.  Silesia  is  the  manufacturing  heart  of  the 
German  Empire.  Iron,  cotton,  and  wool  are  produced  here 
in  enormous  quantities.  Silesia  is  responsible  for  50,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  and  if  this  supply  were  cut  off  the  plight 
of  Germany  would  indeed  be  a  pitiable  one.  Breslau  is  the 
chief  city  of  Silesia,  and  it  lies  very  near  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Let  it  be  repeated  that  nothing  intervenes  between  the 
Russian  armies  and  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia  except  the 
German  force  which  has  confessedly  met  with  a  reverse  at 
Warsaw.  The  Russian  army  now  advancing  westward  from 
Warsaw  is  the  centre  of  a  line  of  battle  that  stretches  from 
Augustowo   in   the  north  to   Premyzl   in  the   south. 


Let  -is  suppose  that  the  German  reverse  were  actually  a 
rout  or  that  it  should  presently  become  one.  In  that  case  the 
Russian  army  would  begin  the  invasion  of  Germany  at  the 
point  nearest  to  Germany  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  while 
the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  to  the  north  would  begin  at 
once.  If  the  German  centre  at  Warsaw  falls  back,  as  it  is 
actually  doing,  the  German  flanks  north  and  south  must  do 
the  same  and  so  leave  the  road  open  for  instant  invasion  of 
their  then  fully  exposed  territories. 


Under  such  conditions,  and  with  the  German  army  re- 
treating, how  long  would  it  take  to  reach  Berlin?  Such  a 
question  being  answered,  we  can  then  make  such  allowance 
for  retardation  as  our  foresight  may  dictate.  However  badly 
the  Germans  were  worsted  they  would  fall  back  fighting  all 
the  way,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  resistance  is  therefore 
the  supreme  factor  in  estimating  the  speed  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance to  the  German  capital.  But  at  least  we  may  venture 
to  say  this  much.  Over  an  unobstructed  road  the  jour- 
ney of  200  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  Berlin  could  be 
accomplished  in  three  weeks.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  a  day,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be  said 
that  General  von  Kluck  advanced  toward  Paris  fighting  des- 
perately all  the  way  at  a  speed  of  about  sixteen  miles  a  day. 
No  one  can  pretend  to  foresee  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  but  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  military  reason  in  sight  why  the 
Russians  should  not  reach  Berlin  before  Christmas  if  they 
are  successful  in  the  battles  that  lie  ahead  of  them.  It  is 
an  "if"  of  some  size,  but  it  does  not  preclude  the  possibility. 
In  many  respects  the  Russian  soldier  is  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man soldier,  but  the  Russian  officer  is  very  inferior  to  the 
German  officer.  The  Russian  soldier  is  docile  and  fatalistic, 
and  he  never  retreats  or  runs  away  on  his  own  initiative. 


The  journey  to  Berlin  is  a  difficult  one.  There  are  lakes 
and  forests  to  be  crossed,  and  large  parts  of  the  country  can 
easily  be  inundated  as  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  But  here 
we  have  a  factor  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Winter,  now 
fast  approaching,  will  aid  Russia  and  it  will  hamper  Germany. 
Winter  with  its  ice  will  bridge  the  rivers,  *akes,  and  inunda- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Russians  are  inured  to  cold  and  have 
never  yet  been  known  to  draw  back  because  of  winter.  The 
home  of  the  Russian  is  in  the  country.  The  home  of  the 
German  is  in  the  towns.  Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  Russians  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Poles  of  Posen 
and  of  Silesia,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  deaf  to  the  call  of  the 
Slav  blood.  

It  is  the  Russian  menace  that  explains  the  feverish  in- 
dustry of  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France.  This  indus- 
try is  peculiarly  noticeable  since  the  Russian  success  outside 
Warsaw.  If  the  German  armies  in  the  East  can  not  stem 
the  Russian  advance — and  so  far  it  seems  that  they  can  not 
— there  is  only  one  possible  course  open  to  the  Kaiser.  He 
must  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  west;  he  must  leave  be- 
hind him  sufficient  to  garrison  the  Rhine,  and  with  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  he  must  hurry  across  Europe  to  concen- 
trate against  the  Russians.  His  real  peril  is  here,  and  not  in 
France  or  Belgium.  Germany's  western  frontier  is  almost 
impregnable.  A  relatively  small  force  could  guard  it  against 
invaders,  who  must  cross  the  Rhine  and  face  the  great  chain 
of  fortresses  of  Strassburg,  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Metz. 
The  Allies  would  think  long  and  earnestly  before  attempting 
the  colossal  feat  of  invading  Germany,  while  the  German 
force  in  the  East,  thus  reinforced  with  another  million  and  a 


half  of  men,   would  lie  like   a   dam   across  the   Russian  flood. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  we  can  hardly  i 
doubt  that  the  Kaiser  would  give  half  his  kingdom  to  be  able  \ 
now  to  revise  his  early  plan  of  campaign  and  to  do  this  very  jl 
thing.  If  he  had  threaded  a  comparatively  small  army  through 
the  line  of  his  western  fortresses  he  could  have  lain  secure 
against  the  attacks  of  France.  Belgium  would  have  been  neu- 
tral. England  would  have  been  practically  neutral.  And 
Germany  could  then  have  sent  some  four  million  men  against 
Russia  and  could  have  invaded  her  in  overwhelming  force 
and  perhaps  have  beaten  her  to  her  knees.  Then  she  could 
have  turned  round  and  invaded  France  at  her  leisure  and 
without  that  supreme  necessity  for  speed  that  has  wrecked  her 
plan  of  campaign  on  the  rock  of  Belgian  resistance.  It  was 
the  Belgians  who  formed  the  famous  Praetorian  Guard  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  was  the  Belgians  who  were  described  by 
Julius  Caesar  as  the  most  stubborn  people  against  whom  he 
had   ever   fought.     Evidently   they   are   at   it  still. 


It  is  too  soon  to  say  much  of  the  new  war  with  Turkey. 
Nominally  and  politically  Turkey  is  an  empire  to  the  far  east 
of  Europe.  Actually  Turkey  represents  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  the  world.  If  Turkey  should  attack  Egypt  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  Italy  would  consider  this  to  be  an 
attack  also  upon  Tripoli  and  would  act  accordingly.  Greece 
would  be  nearly  sure  to  enter  the  fray,  and  the  Balkan  states 
could  hardly  keep  themselves  outside  of  the  bloody  ring.  Turkey 
would  almost  certainly  bring  her  enemies  with  her,  and  to 
that  extent  she  would  be  negligible.  But  what  influence  might 
she  not  exercise  upon  the  Mohammedan  world  in  general? 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  declare  a  holy  war.  But  to 
declare  a  holy  war  and  to  produce  one  are  two  different 
things.  We  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  will 
they  come?  Turkey  declared  a  holy  war  during  her  struggle 
with  Italy,  but  no  one  took  much  notice.  Mohammedan  piety 
is  nearly  as  flaccid  as  the  Christian  variety,  and  even  good 
Episcopalians  would  not  go  to  war  at  the  bidding  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Mohammedanism  is  split  into  sects, 
and  divided  by  dogmas,  and  the  sectarians  and  the  dogmatists 
do  not  love  each  other.  England  has  always  been  careful  in 
her  handling  of  Turkey  from  a  fear  of  her  Mohammedan 
peoples  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  supposed  always  to 
grow  restive  when  the  Sultan  is  in  trouble.  But  India  now 
seems  to  be  extraordinarily  loyal,  and  although  Indian  seem- 
ings  are  notoriously  treacherous  the  calm  is  still  unbroken. 
None  the  less  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  universal  Mo- 
hammedan rising  has  been  one  of  the  awful  possibilities  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  on 
the  cards,  and  the  temptation  may  now  be  irresistible.  If  so 
the  world  would  be  face  to  face  with  a  calamity  before  which 
even  the  present  war  would  sink  into  nothingness. 


Much  has  been  said  of  the  superiority  of  the  German  artil- 
lery, but  this  superiority  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  large 
siege  guns,  which  are  evidently  irresistible.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  superiority  for  the  other  branches  of  this 
arm,  and  we  may  believe  that  putting  the  siege  guns  on  one  i 
side  there  is  elsewhere  very  much  of  an  equality.  Indeed  I 
the  British  naval  guns  were  said  to  have  done  surprising  work 
at  Nieuport,  and  they  have  certainly  established  their  value 
on  the  few  occasions  when  British  and  German  ships  have 
been  face  to  face.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  the 
rifle  that  counts.  The  rifle  can  go  wherever  the  man  can  go. 
It  does  its  deadly  work  by  day  and  night,  and  of  all  other 
weapons  it  is  the  one  that  best  reflects  the  spirit  and  courage 
and  temper  of  the  man  who   carries  it. 


Where  is  the  German  navy  ?  No  one  knows  except  the 
German  authorities,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ships 
are  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Heligoland  or  Wilhelms- 
haven  under  the  protection  of  the  land  batteries.  But  it 
seems  far  more  likely  that  they  are  somewhere  in  the  Kiel 
Canal,  grouped  either  at  the  North  Sea  end  or  the  Baltic  end. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  Kiel  Canal  to  lie  to  the  south 
of  Denmark,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Therefore  the  German  ships  could  emerge  at  either  end,  and 
in  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian 
fleet  is  in  the  Baltic  and  that  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man. Now  the  British  fleet  is  almost  powerless  to  attack 
under  such  conditions.  If  it  sought  to  enter  the  canal  at  the 
North  Sea  end  the  German  fleet  would  make  its  exit  into  the 
Baltic.  If  the  British  passed  to  the  north  of  Denmark 
through  the  Cattegat  in  order  to  attack  at  the  Baltic  end  the 
Germans  would  make  their  exit  into  the  North  Sea.  If  the 
British  divided  their  fleet  in  order  to  attack  at  both  ends 
each  of  the  halves  would  be  inferior  to  the  German  whole. 
Just  as  the  Panama  Canal  has  doubled  the  strength  of  the 
American  fleet,  so  the  Kiel  Canal  has  doubled  the  strength 
of  the  German  fleet.  But  it  wcTuld  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  British  fleet  is  therefore  nullified.  It  has  kept  the 
sea  open  to  trade.  It  has  made  a  bridge  over  which  the 
steady  marching  of  men  to  France  and  Belgium  is  con- 
tinued. Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  November  4,   1914. 


During  the  year  1913  in  Arkansas  one  diamond- 
washing  plant  was  in  operation  about  three  months  and 
recovered  several  hundred  diamonds,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  another  plant  was  practically  completed. 


Forest  fires  in  California  during  the  past  season  did 
damage  to  the  extent  of  $76,524.  In  all  1234  fires  were 
discovered. 


November  7,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  GREWSOME  WAITER. 


A  Man  Possessed  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 


The  quality  of  his  voice  first  attracted  my  attention, 
although  with  it  came  the  uncomfortable  sensation  that 
I  had  been  stolen  upon  unawares.  Some  one  came  and 
stood  behind  my  chair,  and  said:  "I  think,  sir,  you 
will  find  a  seat  over  there  by  the  window  preferable  to 
this." 

At  all  times  given  to  be  slightly  nervous,  I  positively 
jumped  on  being  thus  spoken  to.  First,  I  say,  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  voice.  It  was  heavy  and  deep,  like 
one  of  the  bourdon  pipes  of  an  organ,  and  was  of  such 
volume  and  vibratory  power  that  it  sounded  painfully 
in  my  ears,  as  though  this  same  organ-pipe  had  been 
leveled  at  them.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  suddenness 
of  the  thing.  To  be  sure,  the  speaker  might  have  worn 
soft  slippers,  as  is  the  custom  of  many  waiters,  but 
even  then  there  would  have  been  a  shuffling  sound  as 
he  moved  over  the  polished  wood  floor  of  the  great 
dining-room. 

I  turned  quickly,  and  then  it  was  his  appearance  that 
effaced  all  preceding  sensations.  He  was  unusually  tall, 
of  massive  though  angular  frame,  but  it  was  his  face 
that  was  the  point  of  attraction.  Upon  shoulders  of 
that  peculiar  breadth  and  squareness  which  often  mark 
the  consumptive  was  set  a  head  of  such  dispropor- 
tionate smallness  that  it  looked  like  a  little  apple  on  a 
big  limb.  The  face  was  even  small  for  the  small  head, 
but,  as  though  nature  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
whimsical  compensation,  the  features  were  grotesquely 
large.  The  eyes,  of  so  pale  a  blue  as  to  be  almost  color- 
less, occupied  such  a  wide  space  that  they  seemed 
actually  to  intrude  upon  the  root  of  the  nose,  which 
jutted  forward  like  an  eagle's  beak.  The  mouth  was 
extensive  and  ragged  in  outline,  while  the  ears  stuck 
out  like  the  handles  of  an  antique  vase.  Of  hair  he 
had  scarcely  any,  the  few  remaining  wisps  being  of  the 
color  of  well-dried  hay. 

I  see  I  have  used  the  word  "grotesque"  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  man's  appearance.  This  is  wrong,  for 
I  should  rather  have  said  appalling;  and  as  I  looked 
at  him  I  found  myself  wondering  how  the  shrewd  man- 
ager of  the  San  Juan  Capistrana  Hotel  could  have  en- 
gaged so  repulsive  a  creature.  Before  many  days  had 
passed,  however,  I  found  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  employment.  His  service  was  about  as  near  perfect 
as  I  ever  experienced,  and  I  found,  too,  that  behind  that 
distressing  mask  there  lay  an  intelligence  of  a  peculiarly 
high  order. 

"I  am  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman,"  he  told  me 
one  day.  I  had  spilled  the  salt,  and  as  I  did  so  I  said : 
"Dear  me,  that  means  bad  luck,  I  suppose." 

"Never  mind,  sir,"  he  said,  "throw  a  little  over  your 
left  shoulder  and  say  Abracadabra.'  " 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  hear  that  form  of  con- 
juration?" I  asked. 

"In  the  'Ingoldsby  Legends,'  as  well  as  I  remember," 
he  answered,  and  then  came  a  short  conversation  on 
reading — for  I  am  not  of  the  exclusive  order — out  of 
which  grew  the  remark  about  his  being  the  son  of  an 
English  clergyman. 

"I  know,  of  course,"  he  said,  in  that  great  bellow  of 
his,  "that  there  is  a  fine  chestnuty  flavor  about  this 
statement — still,  it  is  strictly  true.  It  is  also  true,  sir, 
that  you  will  find  my  name  on  the  books  of  Brazeuose 
College,  at  Oxford." 

"Well,  then,  my  good  fellow,"  I  said,  "what  in  the 
name   of   all   that's   unpleasant   brings   you   here   as   a 
waiter  at  a  California  seaside  hotel  in  the  dead  season?" 
"Drink,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 
"Ah,  the  old  story,"  I  said. 

"No,"   he   replied,   in   quite   a   spirited   manner;   "by 
no  means  the  old  story." 
"What  is  it,  then?"  I  persisted. 

"Don't  ask  me,  please,"  he  pleaded,  and  in  the  mirror, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  I  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  drawn  down  as  if  in  pain,  and  that  his  huge  mouth 
was  all  of  a  tremble. 

I  was  interested,  I  must  confess,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  was  also  a  little  chagrined  to  think  that  I  might 
possibly  be  allowing  a  smart  impostor  to  play  upon  my 
feelings.  I  therefore  shrugged  my  shoulders  with  a 
gesture  that  meant  something  near  disgust.  He  was 
quick  to  read  the  sign. 

"Don't  think  I  am  attempting  to  excuse  myself  or  im- 
pose on  you,  sir,"  he  said;  "let  me  come  to  your  room 
this  evening — I  shall  not  make  the  privilege  an  excuse 
for  the  least  attempt  at  intimacy,  sir — and  I  shall  be 
able  to  explain  myself  fully." 
I  hesitated  and  then  consented. 

I  was  sitting  out  on  the  balcony  smoking  a  cigar, 
listening  to  the  slop-slop  of  the  Pacific  on  the  sands  and 
watching  the  fog-bank  slowly  settling  down  over  Point 
Loma,  when  he  rapped  at  my  door.  He  had  exchanged 
his  waiter's  togs  for  a  loose  suit  of  tweed,  and  the 
\  change  of  attire  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  ap- 
pearance, though  nothing  could  soften  the  shocking 
character  of  his  face.  He  asked  permission  to  bring 
another  chair  outside  my  window,  and  then,  having  lit 
a  cigar,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"I  need  not  go  over  the  story  of  who  I  am.  or  tell 
you  what  my  real  name  is,  sir.  You  know  all  that  is 
necessary  on  those  points,  and  all  that  you  would  care 


to  know.     It  will  be  enough  now  for  me  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  an  English  gentleman,  born  and  bred,  and  to 
repeat   that    I    owe   my   present   debased   condition   to 
drink.     Yet   I   am   not   a   drunkard   by   choice,   or   by 
vicious  inclinations,  but  one  made  so  by  a  hideous  fate. 
Don't  smile,  sir,  for  it's  the  God's  truth  I'm  telling  you. 
"I  was  not  always  the  abominable-looking  creature 
I  am  now,  although  I  was  never  more  than  passably 
good-looking.     Up  to  my  twentieth  year  I  had  never 
tasted   spirits,   although   our   family   table   had   always 
been  provided  with  wine  and  my  dear  father  invariably 
drank  a  toddy  before  going  to  bed.     One  night,  it  was 
in  the  long  vacation,  I  was  sitting  with  him  in  the  li- 
brary when  the  servant  brought  in  the  decanter  and  hot 
water.    As  she  set  them  down  on  the  table  an  agonizing 
sense  of  fear  came  over  me,  then  a  numbness  and  the 
feeling  that  I  was  turned  to  ice.     The  coldness  seemed 
to  come  from  without  rather  than  from  within  me,  and 
glancing  shiveringly  around  to  see  if  the  window  was 
open,  I  saw  behind  my  chair  the  figure  of  one  draped  in 
flowing  white  garments  and  having  a  face  of  such  un- 
utterable stoniness  that  my  heart  stood  still  at  the  very 
sight.     I  knew  this  to  be  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  fell 
that  I  was  summoned.    But  there  was  a  worse  fate  for 
me,   sir.     Seizing  my  shaking  hand  in  his,  the  angel 
thrust  it  forward  until  it  lay  upon  my  father's  heart, 
and  then   there   came  the  tumultuous   sound  of  many 
voices  within  me,  and  one  came  rushing  up  and  cried, 
You  die  where  you  sit.'     And  as  I  cried,  my  father's 
eyes   seemed   to    start   from   their   sockets,   he   gave   a 
groan,  stiffened,  and  was  dead.     As  he  died  the  numb- 
ness left  me,  but  not  the  fear,  and  reaching  out  I  seized 
the  decanter,  drained  it,  and  tumbled  forward  in  a  fit. 
"From  that  time  on  I  felt  myself  accursed,  and  passed 
the  next  few  months  in  a  series  of  drunken  excesses. 
Then  there  came  a  great  longing  to  tell  some  one  the 
story  of   what   I  had  gone  through.     This  lasted  for 
weeks,  and  at  last  I  gave  my  sister  my  fatal  confidence. 
We  were  walking  in  the  garden,  and  after  much  nerv- 
ous hesitation  I  began  my  dreadful  story.     I  had  but 
commenced  when  the  warm  sun  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  an  icy  wind  swept  across  the 
tulip-bed  and  blasted  the  flowers  as  though  they  had 
been  struck  by  a  frost.     My  sister  shivered  and  cried 
out  as  though  in  pain,  upon  which  I  put  my  arms  about 
her  and  asked  in   God's  name  what   was  the  matter? 
On  the  instant  of  my  doing  so  I  felt  two  icy  arms  en- 
fold me,  and  over  my  shoulder  was  thrust  the  stony  face 
of  the  Angel  of   Death.     The  mortal   numbness   once 
more  seized  me  and  was  again  transmitted  to  another, 
for  as  I  held  my  sister  she  sighed  but  once  and  died." 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  glancing  at  him  with 
not  the  most  comfortable  feelings  in  the  world,  I  could 
see  by  the  light  which  came  through  the  open  window 
that  he  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

He  went  on  without  taking  down  his  hand.  "It  was 
heart  disease  in  both  cases,  they  said,"  he  continued, 
"and  it  was  proved  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  except 
mine,  that  the  malady  was  in  the  family.  Of  course  I 
knew  better,  and  in  the  horror  that  this  new  tragedy 
brought  upon  me  I  flew  to  drink.  The  debauch  lasted 
so  long,  and  was  attended  by  such  distressing  circum- 
stances, that  my  friends  concluded  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  ship  me  to  this  country.  I  thought  it 
a  good  thing,  too,  for  when  I  had  come  to  my  senses 
I  reasoned  that  the  further  I  was  removed  from  the 
dear  ones  that  were  left  the  less  chance  there  would  be 
of  ill  happening  to  them  through  my  malign  influence. 
I  arrived  in  New  York  about  three  years  ago  and  came 
on  at  once  as  far  West  as  I  could  get,  to  San  Francisco. 
I  had  been  in  this  latter  city  but  a  few  months  when,  one 
day  while  walking  along  Kearny  Street,  I  was  seized 
once  more  with  that  deadly  chill  and  horror.  As  though 
running  from  an  enemy,  I  dashed  into  a  saloon  and 
drank  until  the  barkeeper  refused  to  let  me  have  any 
more  liquor.  There  were  other  places,  though,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  customers  was  not  so  tenderly 
considered,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  and 
getting  all  the  vile  poison  I  asked  for.  I  remember 
staggering  down  to  the  water-front,  and  then  all  was  a 
blank  until  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself  with  a 
bandaged  head  and  slashed  shoulder  in  the  surgical 
ward  of  the  city  and  county  hospital.  I  had  to  lie  on 
my  left  side  because  of  the  cut,  and  so  lying  I  could  see 
that  in  the  bed  next  to  mine  there  was  propped  up  a  boy 
with  the  bedclothes  raised  over  a  framework  about 
his  legs.  I  learned  afterward  that  the  framework 
covered  where  his  legs  should  have  been,  for  the  little 
chap  had  had  them  both  cut  off.  He  was  a  newsboy,  he 
told  me,  and  had  tried  to  get  on  a  car  to  sell  his  papers, 
when  he  missed  his  footing  and  fell  beneath  the  wheels. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  without  his 
legs,  he  said,  but  he  guessed  things  would  turn  out  all 
right,  especially  as  he  had  survived  the  shock  of  the 
operation.  He  was  very  pale,  but  very  patient;  very 
helpless,  but  very  hopeful;  and  the  doctor,  in  making 
his  rounds  in  the  afternoon,  said  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  using  a  go-cart  in  another  week 
or  two.  I  swear  to  you,  sir,  that  I  heard  the  doctor  say 
so  with  unalloyed  pleasure  and  with  the  belief  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  yet  that  very  night  the  boy  died,  and  I 
was  instrumental  in  his  death. 

"It  must  have  been  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  awoke  all  in  a  shiver.  The  little  fellow  was 
sitting  up  and  crying.  I  asked  him  the  matter,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  was  miserably  afraid 


of  something  and  asked  me  to  take  his  hand.  As  I 
reached  out  to  do  this  I  felt  the  old  awfulness  come 
over  me,  and,  knowing  what  this  meant,  I  drew  back 
my  hand  with  a  cry  and  prepared  to  leap  out  of  bed 
and  run — anywhere.  With  my  first  movement,  how- 
ever, there  glided  into  view  from  behind  me  the  pallid- 
faced  Angel  of  Death.  Coming  between  the  beds  with 
no  sound  in  the  sweep  of  its  shroud-like  garments,  and 
with  no  relenting  in  its  marble  eyes,  it  seized  my  hand 
and  laid  it  in  that  of  the  wondering  boy.  Even  as  I  took 
the  poor,  thin  hand  in  mine  it  grew  numb,  but  the  weep- 
ing ceased,  and  with  a  faint  cry  of  'Mother!'  the  little 
fellow  smiled  and  passed." 

Again  he  was  silent,  and  I  was  silent,  too.  What,  I 
thought,  does  the  fellow  mean?  Is  he  taking  me  for  a 
credulous  old  man ;  is  he  in  earnest,  or  is  he  a  mur- 
dering lunatic?  The  latter  idea  was  impressively  per- 
sistent, and  I  concluded  that  it  was  wise  to  be  as  quiet 
as  I  could  and  to  get  rid  of  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 
So   I   got   up,   threw   the  end   of  my   cigar  away   and 

yawned,  as  I  said:     "Very  remarkable  story,  but " 

Then  he  rose,  too.  "Don't  say  anything  further,  sir," 
he  said ;  "I  understand  exactly  your  sentiments,  or, 
rather,  I  should  say,  your  doubts.  You  doubt  my  truth- 
fulness, perhaps  my  innocence,  and  possibly  my  sanity." 
Now  this  was  getting  too  close  to  mind-reading  to  be 
comfortable,  so  I  tried  another  tack. 

"Now,  look  here,"  I  said,  plainly,  "do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  your  story  is  a  true  one?" 

"I  began  by  telling  you  that,  sir,"  he  said;  "it  is  as 
sadly  and  unaffectedly  true  as  that  nature  is  man's 
bitterest  enemy;  or  if  that  is  too  argumentative  a  pro- 
test, then  let  me  say  that  it  is  as  true  as  that  we  stand 
here.  I  am  a  miserable  man,  possessed  of  the  Angel  of 
Death." 

"Then,  for  heaven's  sake,"  I  exclaimed  with  some  ex- 
citement, "why  do  you  tell  me  your  story  when,  at  the 
same  time,  you  know  the  dangers  that  hang  to  the  rela- 
tion? Are  you  experimenting  in  some  devilish  way  on 
me?" 

With  that  a  strange  thing  occurred.  He  leaped  in  a 
peculiar  way  backwards  and  then  to  the  top  of  the 
piazza  railing,  steadying  himself  there  by  grasping  one 
of  the  uprights.  Waving  the  disengaged  hand  toward 
my  open  window,  he  called  aloud  in  his  great  booming 
voice:  "Get  in,  sir,  and  bolt  your  window  and  lock 
your  door,  too.  Go  quick,  and  remember  this :  When 
next  you  see  me,  shun  me  as  you  mould  the  rider  of  the 
pale  horse  himself." 

I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth ;  I  got  into  my  room  in 
very  short  order,  and  I  took  especial  pains  to  secure 
every  means  of  ingress.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I 
had  a  bad  case  of  nervous  disorganization — funk  we 
used  to  call  it  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  did  not  even  go  to 
bed  that  night,  but  sat  up  with  the  lights  burning, 
waiting  for  I  did  not  exactly  know  what.  I  do  know, 
though,  that  when  the  morning  came  I  had  my  things 
packed,  and  went  quaking  down  the  stairs  and  took  the 
early  train  for  San  Francisco. 

Just  before  we  reached  San  Fernando  I  went  into  the 
smoker,  where  three  lively  drummers  were  making  the 
air  blue  with  tobacco  and  tough  yarns. 

Apprised  by  the  whistle's  shrill  toot  that  the  big 
tunnel  was  quite  near  I  started  up  to  see  that  my  sec- 
tion window  was  closed,  and  had  got  around  into  the 
aisle,  when  to  my  disgust  I  saw  a  tall  man  planking 
down  a  big  valise  in  my  seat.  I  hastened  forward  in 
no  very  good  humor,  and  had  just  reached  the  fellow 
when  the  whistle  gave  a  last  shriek  and  the  train 
rushed  into  the  tunnel.  As  it  did  so  the  tall  man 
straightened  up,  and  then  my  blood  stagnated  in  my 
veins,  for  there  in  the  half-light  the  ghastly  face  of 
the  grewsome  waiter  gleamed  down  upon  me.  With  a 
sort  of  groan  I  turned  and  tottered  in  the  direction  of 
the  car-door.  My  idea,  I  believe,  was  to  get  out  and 
jump  off,  but  I  only  got  as  far  as  the  door,  when  my 
knees  gave  way  and  I  sank  in  a  swoon. 

I  was  shaken  into  consciousness  by  a  terrific  crash 
which  seemed  to  stagger  the  car  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt.  There  were  cries  from  with- 
in, the  bell-cord  over  my  head  was  violently  shaken, 
and  with  a  sudden  shock  and  rasping  the  train 
slackened  up  and  stood  still.  I  staggered  to  my  feet 
and  saw  that  we  were  yet  in  the  tunnel.  Lanterns  were 
flying  here  and  there,  and  one  trainman  was  coming 
through  the  cars,  asking  if  any  one  was  hurt.  Then  I 
heard  the  voice  of  our  porter  call  out  something  in  a 
quick,  sharp  way.  The  drummers  and  trainmen  made 
a  rush,  carrying  me  with  them,  and  we  soon  saw  what 
had  happened.  A  rock,  fully  a  ton  in  weight,  had 
fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  had  crashed  into 
the  side  of  the  car.  It  was  wedged  in  between  the 
broken  timbers  and  splintered  seats,  and,  as  I  am  a 
sinner,  the  spot  where  all  this  ruin  lay  was  my  sec- 
tion ! 

But  there  was  something  more  than  crushed  wood- 
work and  shattered  glass  underneath  the  murderous 
rock.  There  was  a  dead  man  there,  and  I  did  not  need 
to  see  the  strangely  quiet  face  to  know  who  it  was  for 
whom  the  Angel  of  Death  had  come. 

Thomas  J.  Vixtan. 
m* »    

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  lead  all  other  states  in 
the  quantity  of  wood  used  for  making  tobacco   inl- 
and utilize  apple  wood,  French  brier,  ebony,  birch,  p  ■  ! 
gum,  and  olive  wood. 
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CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA. 


An  Elaborate  Scheme  from  "  Oversea  Operations,"  by   Gen- 
eral von  Edelsheim. 


Among  the  various  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
America  that  have  been  elaborated  by  the  war  authori- 
ties of  Germany,  and  doubtless  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  General  von 
Edelsheim.  It  is  entitled  ''Overseas  Operations."  and  it 
is  quoted  at  length  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  in  his  "Mod- 
ern Germany."  The  following  are  the  salient  features 
of  the  plan: 

"Operations  against  the  United  States  of  North 
America  would  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  different 
manner.  During  the  last  years  political  friction  with 
that  state,  especially  friction  arising  from  commercial 
causes,  has  not  been  lacking,  and  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  have  mostly  been  settled  by  our  giving  way. 
As  this  obliging  attitude  has  its  limits,  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  what  force  we  can  possibly  bring  to  bear  in 
order  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  United  States  against 
our  interests  and  to  impose  our  will.  Our  fleet  will 
probably  be  able  to  defeat  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  distributed  over  two  oceans 
and  over  long  distances.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  will  force  the 
United  States  with  its  immense  resources  into  conclud- 
ing peace. 

"In  view  of  the  small  number  of  American  merchant- 
men, in  view  of  the  small  value  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, which  are  not  even  pacified,  in  view  of  the  excel- 
lent fortifications  with  which  the  great  American  sea- 
ports are  provided,  and  which  can  not  be  taken  except 
with  very  heavy  losses,  and  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  American  seaports,  all  of  which  we  can  not 
blockade  at  the  same  time,  our  fleet  has  no  means  to 
force  that  opponent  through  successful  maritime  opera- 
tions to  conclude  a  peace  on  our  terms. 

"The  possibility  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the 
fleet  of  the  United  States  will  at  first  not  venture  into 
battle,  but  that  it  wil!  withdraw  into  fortified  harbors, 
in  order  to  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing minor  successes.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  naval 
action  will  not  be  decisive  against  the  United  States, 
but  that  combined  action  of  navy  and  army  will  be  re- 
quired. Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  United 
States,  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  an  army  of  in- 
vasion is  not  possible.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  victorious  enterprises  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  most  important  arteries  through 
which  imports  and  exports  pass,  will  create  such  an 
unbearable  state  of  affairs  in  the  whole  country  that 
the  government  will  readily  offer  acceptable  conditions 
in  order  to  obtain  peace. 

"If  Germany  begins  preparing  a  fleet  of  transports 
and  troops  for  landing  purposes  at  the  moment  when 
the  battle  fleet  steams  out  of  our  harbors,  we  may  con- 
clude that  operations  on  American  soil  can  begin  after 
about  four  weeks,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  to  oppose  to  us  within 
that  time  an  army  equivalent  to  our  own. 

"At  present  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  65,000  men.  of  whom  only  about  30,000 
could  be  disposed  of.  Of  these  at  least.  10,000  are  re- 
quired for  watching  the  Indian  territories  and  for 
guarding  the  fortifications  on  the  sea  coast.  Therefore 
only  about  20.000  men  of  the  regular  army  are  readv 
for  war.  Besides,  about  100.000  militia  are  in  exist- 
ence, of  whom  the  larger  part  did  not  come  up  when 
they  were  called  out  during  the  last  war.  Lastly  the 
militia  is  not  efficient;  it  is  partly  armed  with  muzzle 
loaders,  and  its  training  is  worse  than  its  armament. 

"As  an  operation  by  surprise  against  America  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  transports  are  on  the  way.  only  the  landing 
can  be  effected  by  surprise.  Nevertheless,  stress  must 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  the  invasion  will 
considerably  facilitate  victory  against  the  United  States. 
owing  to  the  absence  of  methodical  preparation  for 
mobilization,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  per- 
sonnel, and  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  regular  army. 

"In  order  to  occupy  permanently  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  to  protect  our  lines  of 
operation  so  as  to  enable  us  to  fight  successfully  against 
all  forces  which  that  country,  in  the  course  of  time, 
caii  oppose  to  us.  considerable  forces  would  be  required. 
Such  an  operation  would  be  greatly  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  it  would  require  a  second  passage  of  the  trans- 
port fleet  in  order  to  ship  the  necessary  troops  that 
long  distance.  However,  it  seems  questionable  whether 
it  would  lie  advantageous  to  occupy  a  great  stretch  of 
country  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Americans  will 
not  feel  inclined  to  conclude  peace  because  one  or  two 
inces  are  occupied  by  an  army  of  invasion,  but  he- 
cans,  of  the  enormous  material  losses  which  the  whole 
country  will  suffer  if  the  Atlantic  harbor  towns,  in 
which  the  threads  of  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  United 
s  are  concentrated,  are  torn  away  from  them  one 
afte  •  the  other. 

"Therefore  the  task  of  the  fleet  would  be  to  under- 
take   a    series    of    large    landing    operations,    through 
w   ich  we  Tire  able  to  take  several  of  these  important 
wealthy  towns  within  a  brief  space  of  time.     By 
interrupting   their   communication-,    by    destroying   all 
lings  serving  the  state,  commerce,  and  the  defense, 


by  taking  away  all  material  for  war  and  commerce, 
and,  lastly,  by  levying  heavy  contributions,  we  should 
he  able  to  inflict  damage  on  the  United  States. 

"For  such  enterprises  a  small  military  force  will  suf- 
fice. Nevertheless,  the  American  defense  will  find  it 
difficult  to  undertake  a  successful  enterprise  against  that 
kind  of  warfare.  Though  an  extremely  well-developed 
railway  system  enables  them  to  concentrate  troops  with- 
in a  short  time  on  the  different  points  on  the  coast,  the 
concentration  of  the  troops  and  the  time  which  is  lost 
until  it  is  recognized  which  of  the  many  threatened 
points  of  landing  will  really  be  utilized  will,  as  a  rule, 
make  it  possible  for  the  army  of  invasion  to  carry  out 
its  operation  with  success  under  the  cooperation  of  the 
fleet  at  the  point  chosen.  The  corps  landed  can  either 
take  the  offensive  against  gathering  hostile  forces  or 
withdraw  to  the  transports  in  order  to  land  at  another 

place." 

^i^  

From  time  immemorial  the  town  of  Whitby,  Eng- 
land, has  marketed  the  world's  best  jet,  which  in  the 
past  enjoyed  an  unusual  vogue,  though  the  Whitby  pits 
are  now  far  from  being  the  busy  scenes  of  former 
years.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Whitby  gave 
employment  to  fully  2000  designers,  carvers,  and 
polishers,  and  some  of  the  leading  artificers  earned  a 
rather  extravagant  wage,  for  it  is  recorded  that  as 
high  as  $20  a  week  was  made.  The  Whitby  industry 
dates  back  to  the  pre-Roman  occupancy.  Gloomy  holes 
are  the  old  jetticks  or  jet-workings  along  the  cliffs 
about  Whitby.  They  were  driven  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  cliff  at  different  levels  to  suit  the  winding 
stratum,  being  sometimes  under  a  beetling  projection, 
sometimes  perilously  near  the  waves,  and  often  difficult 
of  access.  Owing  to  the  valuable  nature  of  the  black 
substance  when  Whitby  was  altogether  taken  up  with 
the  industry,  prospecting  for  jet  became  about  as  much 
of  a  lottery  as  gold-digging  in  other  lands;  but  away 
in  the  Cleveland  hills  there  were  mine-owners,  lessees 
of  mines,  and  regularly  employed  workmen  called  "jet- 
ters"  living  in  every  village  spread  over  a  wide  area. 
When  the  price  of  jet  was  up,  and  the  article  itself 
prominent  enough  for  speculators  to  gamble  in,  many 
able-bodied  coast  dwellers  about  Whitby  invested  their 
savings  in,  or  borrowed  money  on  easy  terms  for,  a 
little  lease  to  work  the  jet  zone  of  Lias  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance. A  father  and  his  sons  would  come  to  their  daily 
labor  by  the  directest  route — which  might  be  a  rope 
thrown  over  a  cliff  face — and  labor  strenuously  with 
pickaxe,  shovel,  and  barrow  for  long  enough  without 
finding  the  smallest  sign  of  jet.  Or,  after  hewing  out 
tons  of  rock  and  shale,  they  might  unexpectedly  come 
to  treasure  at  last,  only  to  find  it  brittle  or  soft,  and 
worth  not  more  than  two  shillings  a  pound.  While 
many  a  little  band  of  prospectors  toiled  in  vain  till  arm 
and  back  were  weary,  and  heart  and  hope  were  lost, 
some  other  solitary  single-handed  late-comer  would  by 
luck  go  straight  to  heavy  pockets  of  hard  jet  worth 
ten  shillings  a  pound.  The  last  piece  taken  of  any  size 
was  the  prize  of  1877,  its  weight  being  eighty-four 
pounds,  but  it  was  proclaimed  "soft,"  and  therefore  of 
little  value. 

Marble,  Colorado,  has  become  a  town  of  1200  popu- 
lation in  three  years  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
business  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name.  An 
expenditure  of  $4,000,000  has  been  made  in  developing 
and  perfecting  the  marble-quarrying  industry  there, 
and  from  this  deposit  will  come  the  white  marble  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Lincoln  memorial 
monument  on  the  shore  of  the  Potomac  River.  For 
many  years  this  deposit  of  marble  has  been  known, 
but  its  inaccessibility  retarded  its  development.  It  is 
located  in  the  wildest  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  in  Colorado,  in  the  Gunnison  natural  forest  re- 
serve, on  the  north  slope  of  the  great  mountain  range 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  River  from 
that  of  the  Roaring  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  River. 
To  make  the  deposit  accessible  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  branch  railroad  from  Redstone,  in  Pitkin 
County,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  deposit  stands 
out  strongly  for  a  distance  of  a  mile,  at  an  elevation 
of  9000  feet,  and  is  easily  quarried,  as  it  is  fully  ex- 
posed. 

miw   

Foreign  students  to  the  number  of  4222  were  in  at- 
tendance at  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country 
last  year.  These  students  are  not  concentrated  at  the 
larger  and  better-known  institutions,  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, but  are  distributed  over  275  different  colleges, 
universities,  and  schools  of  technology.  The  number 
given  includes  only  regular  students  of  college  or 
graduate  grade.  There  were  594  Chinese  students  and 
a  much  larger  number  from  Japan. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Cherry  is  the  wood  most  used  as  as  a  backing  for  the 
metal  plates  from  which  illustrations  are  printed  in 
magazines  and  periodicals.  It  is  chosen  above  all  others 
because  it  holds  its  shape,  does  not  warp  or  twist. 
works  smoothly  and  does  not  split. 


S.  V.  Dvoynikov,  the  Czar's  oldest  soldier,  born  in 
1811,  recently  walked  a  distance  of  120  miles  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  enlisting  as  a  volunteer,  though  he 
was  not  accepted.  He  lives  in  the  village  where  he 
was  born,  and  has  in  his  time  taken  part  in  many  cam- 
paigns, having  begun  his  military  career  under  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  I.  For  his  valor  in  the  Polish  war  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant. 


. 
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Some  200.000  gipsies  wander  about  Hungary  and  are 
regarded  a  dangerous  community.  So  notorious  are 
their  thieving  propensities  that  they  are  not  allowed 
inside  the  towns,  while  the  villages  tolerate  them  for 
only   two   days. 


Ramsford  D.  Buckman,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  tin 
world  will  be  riveted,  now  that  Turkey  has  entered 
into  the  European  conflict,  is  an  American  who  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  the  Turkish  navy, 
He  went  to  Turkey  in  1901,  navigating  the  new  cruisei 
Abdul  Medijidia  from  the  Cramps  shipyard.  His  worl 
has  done  much  to  account  for  the  efficiency  of  thi 
Turkish  naval  training  school  graduates. 

Thedore  Dubois,  the  distinguished  organist  and  com- 
poser, who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
music  world  of  France,  has  been  made  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Guilmant  Organ  School,  New  York.  Mr, 
Dubois  held  the  post  of  organist  of  the  Madeleine, 
Paris,  for  many  years,  resigning  the  position  to  become, 
director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  As  a  prolific  com- 
poser he  is  widely  known  in  this  country. 

Edmund  Gosse,  about  to  retire  from  the  librarianship 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  superannuation  rule, 
was  appointed  in  1904.  He  was  made  junior  assistant 
to  the  printed  books  department  in  the  British  Museum 
in  1867,  and  transferred,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
trade,  to  their  department  in  1875.  The  length  of  his 
public  service  will  entitle  him  to  a  pension  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  his  present  salary.  Apart  from  his  posi- 
tion as  House  of  Lords  librarian  Mr.  Gosse  is  well 
known  for  his  varied  and  scholarly  literary  works. 

Baron  Fisher,  first  baron  of  Kilverstone,  who  su( 
ceeds  Prince  Louis  of  Battenherg  as  first  sea  lord  o 
the  admiralty,  held  the  same  position  for  six  years 
beginning  with  1904.  He  began  his  navy  career  in 
1854,  and  six  years  later  had  risen  to  the  post  of  lieu- 
tenant. He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  the 
China  and  Egyptian  wars,  and  commanded  the  In- 
flexible during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1S82. 
During  his  long  service  he  has  held  many  high  offices, 
and  as  a  sea-fighter  he  is  akin  to  Kitchener  on  land, 
ruthless,  relentless. 

Viscount  Kanetaka  Oura,  Japan's  minister  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  whose  efforts  have  resulted  in 
pronounced  Japanese  advancement  in  these  lines,  began 
his  official  career  as  sergeant  of  police  when  the  modern 
system  was  adopted  in  Tokyo  in  1871.  Advanced  to 
junior  inspector,  he  resigned  to  join  the  army,  becom- 
ing a  section  commander  in  the  Formosa  expedition  of 
1874.  He  again  entered  the  police  service  at  Tokyo, 
but  resigned  in  1901.  He  was  Japanese  president  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  exhibition  in  1910,  going  to  Lon- 
don. Two  years  later  he  became  minister  for  home 
affairs. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University  at 
the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding,  October  15,  has  been  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  for  twenty  years,  and 
became  dean  of  the  Divinity  School  in  1908.  Dr. 
Mathews  will  spend  the  winter  quarter  in  Japan  as  the 
representative  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  in  lecturing  at  the  universities 
and  visiting  the  centres  of  Christian  activity  in  that 
country. 

Colonel  Maurice  George  Moore,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Military  Coun- 
cil of  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  is  the  son  of  an 
Irish  politician  who  was  a  leader  of  the  tenant-right 
movement  half  a  century  ago.  For  many  years  Colonel 
Moore  was  in  the  Connaught  Rangers,  and  during  the 
South  African  campaign  he  succeded  to  the  command 
of  the  First  Battalion.  Soon  after  his  promotion  he 
helped  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  mounted  men  among 
the  British  force.  Mounting  and  training  some  500  of 
the  Rangers,  Colonel  Moore  formed  a  mounted  column 
with  them,  and  this  did  excellent  work  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  war.  It  is  eight  years  since  Colonel 
Moore  left  the  active  list. 

Professor  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby.  whom 
Princeton  University  has  selected  for  the  McCormick 
professorship  of  jurisprudence  for  the  next  two  years, 
the  chair  of  President  Wilson  when  he  was  at  Prince- 
ton, is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1891.  He  practiced  at  Washington  for  six  years, 
and  then  went  to  Stanford  University  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  political  science.  Since  1897  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  is  widely  known  for  his  writings  and  has  published 
a  number  of  works  of  importance,  including  "The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — Its  History  and 
Administrative  Importance."  "Government  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  United  States,"  and  "The  Political 
Theories  of  the  Ancient  World."  He  is  aiso  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  American  Political  Science  Reviex. 


November  7,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 


Professor  Cramb  Writes    of  the    Conflict  of    National    Ideals 
Underlying  the  Great  War. 


At  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  in  dispute  about 
mobilization  orders,  state  papers,  and  the  sequence  of 
events  during  a  period  of  four  months  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  such  a  book  as  that  of  Professor  Cramb,  which 
seeks  the  causes  of  conflict  in  the  antagonisms,  not  of 
men  and  measures,  but  of  the  national  genius  and  ideals. 
Professor  Cramb  is  an  historian  and  a  philosopher. 
With  a  profound  admiration  for  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Germany  he  asks  us  at  least  to  understand  the  German 
point  of  view  and  to  believe  that  even  in  militarism, 
as  in  religion,  there  may  be  something  of  the  super- 
rational  that  is  not  to  be  criticized  by  the  standards  of 
commerce.  If  Germany  and  England  are  enemies  on 
the  field  of  battle  it  is  not  because  of  Servia  or  Bel- 
gium, but  because  of  a  long  precedent  conflict  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  aspiration.  German  thought  and 
aspiration  have  been  created  by  Nietzsche  and 
Treitschke  and  Von  Bernhardi,  and  under  that  tuition 
Germany  has  asked  herself  wherein  she  has  been  barred 
from  the  path  of  empire  and  by  whom.  And  the  an- 
swer has  always  been  England,  whose  national  spirit 
has  defied  her  own: 

It  is  true  that  amongst  Germans  of  every  rank  and  class 
there  are  men  willing  to  acknowledge  the  part  which  England 
has  played  in  the  past,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  admire 
our  Shakespeare,  our  dramatists,  some  of  our  historians, 
and  are  even  willing  to  extend  a  kind  of  tolerant  contempt 
to  some  of  our  philosophers.  But  there  are  Germans  of  an- 
other kind,  men  of  the  type  of  Eisenhart  and  Bley,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  type  of  Treitschke,  whose  attitude  towards  Eng- 
land is  totally  different.  These  men,  as  the  justification  for 
this  war.  this  "nachste  Krieg,"  point  to  the  broad  fact — 
broad  enough,  assurely ! — that  the  English  race  is  the  pos- 
sessor, "by  theft,"  as  Treitschke  described  it,  of  one-fifth  of 
the  habitable  globe.  And  they  ask:  "By  what  right?  By  the 
right  first  of  craft,  then  of  violence  !"  German  indignation 
then  takes  the  place  of  German  analysis.  Cooped  up  be- 
tween the  North  Sea  and  the  Danube,  the  Rhine  and  the 
plains  of  Poland,  conscious  of  our  strength,  exerting  an  ever 
stronger  pressure  upon  our  frontiers — can  we  or  ought  we,  it 
is  asked,  to  acquiesce  in  England's  possession  of  one-fifth  of 
the  globe? 

Germany  has  studied  England  and  learned  to  despise 
her.  She  despises  her  government,  her  army,  her  edu- 
cation, her  laws,  and  everything  that  is  hers.  And 
finally  she  despises  her  women : 

And  finally,  turning  to  English  society,  the  indictment 
centres  upon  that  movement  towards  woman  suffrage  which 
has  characterized  English  life  during  the  last  two  years. 
"Does  not  the  suffragette,  loud-voiced,  coarse-minded,  stealing 
about  like  a  thief  with  a  hammer  up  her  sleeve,  represent 
English  women  to  the  civilized  world?"  To  this  caricature 
they  oppose  the  picture  of  the  German  woman,  her  virtues, 
her  dignity,  and  her  simplicity.  They  cite  the  magnificent 
answer  of  the  Prussian  mother  in  the  War  of  Liberation  of 
1813:  "Who  is  the  noblest  woman?"  "She  who  has  given 
most  sons  to  die  for  the  Fatherland."  Or  they  quote  Queen 
Luise  :  "The  children's  world,  that  is  world  enough  for  me." 
Vet  she  was  capable  of  appreciating  Goethe.  German  women, 
too,  they  assert,  have  gone  to  war;  but  German  women  make 
war,  not  against  flower-beds  or  golf  links,  insensate  pillar- 
boxes  or  shop  windows,  but  like  soldiers  against  soldiers. 
They  quote  those  tragic  and  pathetic  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  the  great  Befreiungskrieg  exactly  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  from  that  they  go  back  four  years  earlier 
to  those  incidents  which  marked  the  battlefields  in  the  heroic 
rising  of  the  Prussian  Schill  in  1809,  when  in  more  than  one 
instance,  as  the  helmet  of  the  dead  were  removed,  a  flood 
of  golden  hair  rolled  down  from  under  the  helmet  to  the 
waist  of  the  fallen.  That,  they  say,  is  how  German  women 
go  to  war. 

The  author  believes  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  the 
greatest  statesman  in  English  history  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Lord  Salisbury  foresaw  the  de- 
velopment of  Germany  and  the  conflict  that  even  then 
appeared  to  him  to  be  inevitable : 

And  in  delivering  one  of  the  last  and,  I  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  speeches,  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  felt  the 
futility  of  his  insight.  He  might,  if  Greek  tragedy  had  been 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  laws  of  metals,  have  cited  the  verses 
of  Teiresias:  "Alas,  how  dreadful  to  have  wisdom  where 
it  profits  not  the  wise  !"  The  thought  must  have  been  in  his 
mind.  Yet  he  was  to  the  last  a  fighter,  an  Englishman  who 
never  doubted  his  country's  ultimate  victory,  temperate,  a 
master  of  under-statement,  a  man  whom,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  greater  achievement  for  a  nation  to  have  produced 
than    to    have    produced    a    Bismarck. 

And  the  words  which  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  that  day?  If 
ever  a  great  warning  was  given  to  a  people  it  was  contained  in 
those  words,  in  his  reference  to  dying  empires  and  dying 
nations,  to  the  passing  of  kingdoms,  the  vicissitudes  of  states 
and  the  mutation  in  things ;  and,  above  all,  in  his  appeal  to 
Englishmen  to  arm  and  prepare  themselves  for  war,  for  a  war 
which  might  be  on  them  at  any  hour,  and  a  war  for  their 
very  existence  as  a  nation  and  as  a  race.  And  he  quoted 
with  deep  meaning  and  deep  purpose — for  as  an  orator  Lord 
Salisbury  seldom  strayed  into  the  past  of  history  without 
meaning  to  the  utmost  every  word  he  said — he  quoted  the 
downfall   of   Carthage. 

England's  anxiety  to  disarm  was  regarded  by  Ger- 
many but  as  a  proof  of  cowardice.  The  war  for  the 
world  being  over,  England  was  willing  to  be  at  peace, 
but  the  German  reply  was  that  the  war  was  not  over: 

That  is  the  significance  of  Germany's  reply  to  the  offer 
of  the  British  government  in  1907  to  reduce  her  programme 
from  three  Dreadnoughts  to  two.  Her  answer  was  to  in- 
crease her  estimates  and  accelerate  her  programme.  That  is 
the  significance  of  her  answer  in  1908,  when  England  laid 
down  only  two  Dreadnoughts  and  Germany  retorted  by  laying 
down  four.  That,  above  all,  is  the  significance  of  Germany's 
action  in  1911,  when,  amid  all  the  froth  and  loathsome  senti- 
ment and  empty  vaporing  around  President  Taft's  "Message" 
— when  it  seemed  as  if  humanity,  in  politics,  at  least,  had 
forgotten  its  own  semblance — suddenly  a  man's  voice,  human 
at  last,  announced  itself  in  the  courage  and  common  sense  of 
Bethmann-Hollweg's     utterance     (March,     1911),     "The     vital 


strength  of  a  nation  is  the  only  measure  of  that  nation's 
armaments."  And  that,  in  1913,  is  still  the  significance  of 
Germany's  answer  to  the  egregious  proposal  of  "a  naval 
holiday" :  a  war  levy  of  £52,000,000  to  be  expended  on 
fortresses,  aircraft,  and  barracks ;  the  peace  strength  of  the 
army  to  be  raised  from  six  hundred  thousand  to  between  eight 
and   nine    hundred   thousand   men. 

The  author  has  no  smiles  for  the  dream  of  the 
pacifists.  They  are  men  of  one  idea,  cranks  and 
utopianists,  no  matter  on  what  ground  they  base  their 
pleas : 

Again,  there  is  a  whole  crowd,  to  whom  I  need  not  refer 
individually,  of  lesser  names,  publicists,  journalists,  novelists, 
and  mere  cranks,  to  whom  this  phantasm  appears  the  one 
thing  worthy  to  concern  men  in  any  serious  manner — all  of 
them  having  the  peculiar  characteristic  that  they  approach 
the  plain  man,  the  man  in  the  street,  with  a  slightly  truculent 
air:  "Now,  why  don't  you  help  us  to  bring  about  this  good 
of  ours?"  And  there  is  nothing  for  the  plain  man  to  answer 
unless  this  :  "The  thing  you  are  trying  to  bring  about  does 
not  exist — it  is  simply  a  nothing.  If,  as  Bismarck  did  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  you  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  between 
any  two  individual  nations,  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  with- 
in the  scope  of  common  sense  ;  but  this  other — this  'universal 
peace' — what  is  it  ?"  And  then  they  can  only  reiterate  their 
belief  in  the  passing  away  of  war,  when  all  our  swords  shall 
be  turned  to  reaping-hooks,  our  barracks  into  granaries,  and, 
I  suppose,  all  our  howitzers  into   fire-irons! 

But  what  can  be  said  in  answer  to  the  pacifists'  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  horrors  of  war?  To  throw  wide  the  field 
hospitals  and  exhibit  doctors  and  dressers  at  work  on  the 
wounded  ;  to  point  to  the  dead  and  dying  hurried  into  the 
trenches;  to  assert,  "This  is  war;  this  is  reality,"  is  as  con- 
vincing and  as  reasonable  as  to  point  to  a  regiment  on  parade 
with  band  playing  and  colors  flying  and  to  say:  "This  is  the 
reality."  War  will  never  be  abolished  by  such  denunciation 
of  isolated  features.  For  in  war  there  is  always  a  series  of 
intricate  and  complex  phenomena,  extending  from  the  period 
of  apparent  peace  to  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  conflict, 
on  through  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  mind  and  pur- 
poses of  the  government  and  nation  to  the  conflict  itself,  the 
battlefield,    the   sequel,    the  terms*. 

Pacifism  can  never  win  in  a  young  and  virile  na- 
tion, but  to  an  old  nation  it  may  be  fraught  with  very 
terrible  consequences.  Certainly  Germany  shows  no 
signs  of  being  "turned  from  heroism" : 

In  regard  to  Germany  we  are  confronted  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  indisputably  merit  our  consideration  here  in 
England.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  annual  appearance  in 
Germany  of  nearly  seven  hundred  books  dealing  with  war  as 
a  science.  This  points,  at  once,  to  an  extreme  preoccupation 
in  that  nation  with  the  idea  of  war.  I  doubt  whether  twenty 
books  a  year  on  the  art  of  war  appear  in  this  country,  and 
whether  their  circulation,  when  they  do  appear,  is  much  more 
than  twenty  ! 

There  is,  again,  the  German  way  of  regarding  war.  What 
is  the  attitude  of  mind  towards  war  of  Treitschke,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  whose  spirit  still  controls  German  youth,  Ger- 
man patriotism,  a  man  who  has  a  power  in  Germany,  as  a 
thinker  and  as  a  writer,  that  you  might  compare  to  the  power 
exercised  by  Carlyle  and  by  Macaulay  put  together  in  this 
country?  To  him  the  army  is  simply  the  natural  expression 
of  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation  ;  and  just  as  those  vital  forces 
of  the  nation  increase  so  shall  the  German  army  and  the 
German  navy  increase.  A  nation's  military  efficiency  is  the 
exact  coefficient  of  a  nation's  idealism.  That  is  Treitschke's 
solution  of  the  matter.  His  answer  to  all  our  talk  about  the 
limitation  of  armaments  is:  Germany  shall  increase  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power,  irrespective  of  any  proposals  made  to 
her  by  England  or  by  Russia,  or  by  any  other  state  upon 
this  earth.  And  I  confess  it  is  a  magnificent  and  a  manly 
answer,  an  answer  worthy  of  a  man  whose  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity, of  regard  for  the  reality  of  things,  is  as  great  as 
Carlyle's. 

To  end  war  is  not  only  beyond  human  power,  but 
against  human  will,  "since  in  war  there  is  some  secret 
possession  or  lingering  human  glory  to  which  man 
clings  with  an  unchangeable  persistence" : 

A  Greek  orator  has  recorded  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  when,  confronting  certain  Teutonic  tribes 
along  the  Rhine,  he  remonstrated  with  them  on  their  rest- 
less, predatory,  and  warlike  habits,  and  one  of  their  ambassa- 
dors, answering  the  charge,  summed  up  his  defense  with  the 
assertion  :  "But  in  war  itself  we  see  life's  greatest  felicity." 
And  five  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  war  forged  the 
unity  of  England.  But  no  English  historian  or  thinker  has 
spoken  of  war  quite  as  Treitschke  has  spoken  of  it.  I 
do  not  recollect  a  single  passage  in  his  writings  in 
which  the '  conventional  regrets  are  expressed,  or  where 
conventional  phrases  such  as  "the  scourge  of  mankind," 
"the  barrier  to  human  progress,"  occur  as  descriptions  of  war. 
From  an  early  period  of  his  literary  career,  on  the  other 
hand,  phrases  of  a  quite  different  order  abound  in  his  writings, 
phrases  in  which  war  appears,  if  not  as  "the  supreme  felicity 
of  mankind,"  at  least  as  a  great  factor  in  the  onward  strife 
towards  perfection ;  whilst  any  attempt  at  its  abolition  is 
characterized  as  unwise  and  immoral. 

A  war  between  Germany  and  France  or  Germany 
and  Russia  would  be  merely  incidental  to  a  war  with 
England.  Between  Germany  and  England  alone  do  we 
find  the  great  clash  of  national  ideals: 

Other  contingencies  than  war  with  England  are  possible  in 
the  immediate  future.  A  war  with  France,  as  a  military  critic 
insists,  may  break  out  at  any  moment,  and,  assuming  that  Eng- 
land stand  cynically  aloof,  that  war,  if  France  is  permitted  to 
work  out  her  three-years  system,  may  end  in  a  drawn  game, 
though  by  its  savage  fury  leaving  both  nations  so  weak  from 
hemorrhage  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  necessary  for 
either  to  recover  its  prestige.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany 
may  decide  not  to  await  the  development  of  the  three-years 
system  in  France,  and,  trusting  to  diplomats  and  to  her  present 
enormous  superiority  in  numbers,  may  strike  France  without  a 
declaration  of   war  and  overwhelm  her  by  sheer  weight. 

This  is  Bernhardi's  interpretation  of  Germany's  duty,  for  it 
would  leave  Germany  front  to  front  with  England.  France 
humiliated,  the  incorporation,  on  advantageous  terms,  of  Hol- 
land with  the  German  Empire  would  be  easy.  The  submis- 
sion or  annexation  of   Belgium  would   follow  of  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  enmity  between  Russia  and  Germany,  in 
Germany's  antagonism  to  Russia  there  is  nothing  fateful,  noth- 
ing organic.  It  is  a  wound  that,  as  Bismarck  once  very  pro- 
foundly said,  can  be  cauterized  at  any  moment,  because  there 
is  not  and  never  has  been  any  innate  cause  for  war  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  Germany  docs  not  seek  Constanti- 
nople; her  patronage  of  Turkey  was  the  natural  reply  to  the 
unnatural   alliance   of  France  and   Russia.      But   the  enmity  of 


England  and  Germany  is  like  one  of  those  springs  that  rise 
from  the  nether  deep  ;  the  more  you  try  to  fill  them  up  the 
wider  they  become. 

The  author  makes  the  tremendous  assertion  that  there 
are  now  two  forces  warring  throughout  the  world  for 
the  allegiance  of  the  human  mind.  The  two  forces  are 
Christ  and  Napoleon: 

In  Europe,  I  say,  this  conflict  between  Christ  and  Napoleon 
for  the  mastery  over  the  minds  of  men  is  the  most  significant 
spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century.  You  meet 
with  it  in  England  and  in  America,  as  in  Austria  and  Spain. 
You  met  with  it  even  in  Italy.  In  Russia  Tolstoy's  furious 
attacks  are  a  proof  of  its  increasing  sway.  The  new  spirit  in 
France  is  its  unacknowledged  derivative.  But  it  is  in  Ger- 
many alone  that  as  yet  Napoleonism  has  acquired  something 
of  the  clearness  and  self-consistency  of  a  formulated  creed, 
above  all  in  Berlin  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  that  come- 
most  within  the  influence  of  Berlin.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten 1806  and  the  years  of  hideous  humiliation  which  fol- 
lowed ;  they  have  not  forgotten  the  German  conscripts  who 
were  compelled  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  conqueror  ; 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  297.000  men  of  German  blood, 
who  under  the  Corsican's  leadership,  had,  in  1812,  to  march 
against  Russia;  nor  have  they  forgotten  1813  and  the  tremu- 
lous awful  hour  when  the  destinies  of  Europe  and,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  world,  hung  in  the  balance  at  Dresden,  at  Kulm,  at 
Katzbach,  and  at  Leipzig.  But,  whilst  abjuring  the  tyrant  of 
Germany  and  the  oppressor  of  Europe,  they  have  gradually 
acquired  a  profound  and  ever  profounder  reverence  for  the 
creed  and  the  religion  towards  which  that  great  and  solitary 
spirit,  perhaps  the  loneliest  amongst  the  children  of  men,  still 
struggled  amid  the  tumults  and  desolations,  the  triumphs  and 
the  glories,  the  victory  and  the  disaster  of  his  tragic  and 
brief  career — a  world-tragedy,  his,  at  once  the  Man  of  Des- 
tiny and  the  Antagonist  of  Destiny. 

Alexander  the  Great,  warned  never  to  forget  that  he 
was  a  Greek  and  to  draw  always  the  line  between  Greek 
and  barbarian,  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  object 
of  his  victories  should  be  to  make  all  men  Hellenes : 

In  the  same  manner,  if  I  were  asked  how  one  could  de- 
scribe in  a  sentence  the  general  aim  of  British  imperialism 
during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  I  should  answer  in 
the  spirit  of  Dionysius  :  To  give  all  men  within  its  bounds  an 
English  mind ;  to  give  all  who  come  within  its  sway  the 
power  to  look  at  the  things  of  man's  life,  at  the  past,  at  the 
future,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Englishman ;  to  di  ff use 
within  its  bounds  that  high  tolerance  in  religion  which  has 
marked  this  empire  from  its  foundation  ;  that  reverence  yet 
boldness  before  the  mysteriousness  of  life  and  death,  charac- 
teristic of  our  great  poets  and  our  great  thinkers  ;  that  love 
of  free  institutions,  that  pursuit  of  an  ever-hitrher  justice  and 
a  larger  freedom  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  associate 
with  the  temper  and  character  of  our  race  wherever  it  is 
dominant   and   secure. 

This  conception  of  British  imperialism  began  long 
ago,  as  long  ago  perhaps  as  the  days  of  Cromwell : 

If  finally  I  were  asked  when  this  conception  of  empire 
began  to  take  imaginative  possession  of  the  mind  of  a  great 
statesman,  I  should  point,  perhaps  arbitrarily,  to  Cromwell. 
And  I  should  further  point  to  Edmund  Burke's  great  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  as  the  period  when,  from 
being  the  possession  of  statesmen,  it  becomes  the  possession 
of  the  nation,  shaping  its  counsel  henceforth.  For,  if  Burke  is 
a  reactionary  in  constitutional  politics,  in  his  impeachment  of 
Hastings  he  is  the  prophet  of  a  new  era.  the  enunciator  of  an 
ideal  which  the  later  nineteenth  century  slowly  endeavors  to 
realize — an  empire  resting,  not  on  violence,  but  on  justice 
and  freedom.  That  impeachment  anticipates  our  present 
policy  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  just  as  Burke's  speeches  on  the 
American  colonies  anticipate  the  policy  which  underlies  our 
treatment  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day,  a  policy  which  has  almost  reversed 
an  article  of  faith  in  the  eighteenth  century — that  every 
colony  must,  in  the  long  run,  like  ripe  fruit,  detach  itself 
from  the  parent  stem. 

The  author's  concluding  words  are  worth  quoting  as 
an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  his  book.  Assuredly  at  the 
present  juncture  they  have  a  fateful  significance: 

And   if   the  dire   event  of  a  war  with    Germany — if  it   is   a 
dire   event — should   ever  occur,   there  shall   be  seen   upon  this 
earth   of  ours   a   conflict  which,   beyond   all   others,   will   recall 
that   description    of  the   great    Greek   wars: 
Heroes  in  battle  with  heroes, 
And  above  them  the  wrathful  gods. 
And    one    can    imagine    the    ancient,    mighty    deity    of    nil    the 
Teutonic  kindred,   throned   ahove  the  clouds,  looking  serenely 
down  upon  th^t  conflict,   upon  his   favorite  children,   the  Eng- 
lish   and    the  -Germans,    locked    in    a    death    struggle,    smiling 
upon  the  heroism  of  that  struggle,  the  heroism  of  the  children 
of  Odin  the  War-god  ! 

Professor  Cramb's  book  is  one  of  those  that  should 
be  read.  For  its  vision  and  its  philosophy  it  should 
perhaps  come  first  upon  the  list. 

Germany  and  England.  By  J.  A.  Cramb.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $1  net. 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  ac- 
cidental, or  when  search  was  under  way  in  some  other 
field.  Florida's  great  beds  of  fuller's  earth — the  great- 
est in  this  country — were  brought  to  light  about  twenty 
years  ago  in  a  manner  entirely  accidental,  resulting 
from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  brick  from  clay 
found  near  Quincy.  The  resemblance  of  the  material 
to  German  fuller's  earth  was  recognized  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  company,  and  tests  developed  the  fact  that 
in  many  respects  the  material  was  equal  to  the  im- 
ported earth.     Mining  of  the  deposit  began  in   1895. 


In  the  extraction  of  camphor  the  Chinese  use  a  most 
primitive  still,  which  at  the  same  time  proves  of  con- 
siderable more  efficacy  than  might  be  expected.  The 
leaves  are  placed  in  a  wicker  basket,  which  is  fixed  over 
an  iron  caldron  containing  water.  On  the  top  of  the 
basket  a  basin  of  cold  water  is  placed.  The  steam 
from  the  caldron  passes  through  the  leaves  of  the 
basket  and  carries  over  the  camphor  vapor,  which  i 
deposited  in  the  form  of  camphor  on  the  cool 
surface  of  the  basin. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

The  Street  of  Seven  Stars. 

Those  who  expect  from  Mrs.  Rinehart  a 
feast  of  pure  fun  will  be  disappointed  by  her 
latest  novel.  But  the  discriminating  will  see 
in  it  a  distinct  advance  in  the  art  of  the 
novelist,  a  very  vivid  piece  of  creative  work, 
with  balance,  harmony,  and  style. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Vienna  and  among  a 
colony  of  Americans  who  are  learning  all 
sorts  of  things  from  art  to  medicine.  The 
heroine  is  Harmony  Wells,  whose  original 
circle  has  broken  up  and  who  now  finds  her- 
self practically  alone  in  the  Austrian  capital 
and  under  the  necessity  to  earn  moeny  if  she 
is  to  continue  her  music  studies.  Harmony 
makes  the  chance  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Peter 
Byrne,  who  is  just  about  as  poor  as  she  is, 
and  as  they  are  mutually  congenial  they  start 
housekeeping  together  with  a  middle-aged  lady 
doctor  whose  presence  is  supposed  to  satisfy 
the  conventions.  Byrne  is  anxious  to  marry 
Harmony,  but  Harmony  lives  for  her  art 
alone,  or  thinks  she  does,  so  that  there  are 
all  kinds  of  disappointments  and  perplexities 
until  nature  finally  asserts  herself  in  her 
usual    domineering   way. 

The  story  itself  is  a  simple  one,  and  its 
actual  value  is  not  so  much  in  the  doings  of 
a  couple  of  particularly  winning  and  attrac- 
tive young  people  as  in  the  general  depiction 
of  American  life  in  Vienna,  a  life  not  likely 
to  be  resumed  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
author  makes  one  mistake  only.  The  story 
would  have  been  better  without  little  Jimmy, 
the  sick  boy  whom  Peter  and  Harmony  ab- 
duct from  the  hospital  in  order  to  save  from 
the  suddenly  aroused  affection  of  a  worth- 
less mother.  We  are  rather  tired  of  melo- 
dramatic little  boys  who  are  doomed  to  die, 
and  of  the  attendant  sobs  that  are  always  a 
little  artificial.  Far  more  effective  are  the 
too  few  glimpses  of  the  heroic  little  Bul- 
garian spy  who  loves  Harmony  and  goes  to 
his  death  like  a  gentleman.  Very  well  done, 
too,  is  the  picture  of  little  Marie,  the  daughter 
of  the  people,  who  lives,  not  innocently,  with 
Stewart,  the  American  student,  and  whose 
murderous  jealousy  is — unfortunately — frus- 
trated. We  shall  remember  Marie  with  af- 
fection and  with  the  hope  that  all  goes  well 
with  her.  Mrs.  Rinehart's  story  "ends  well." 
May  she  never  permit  herself  to  end  a  story 
in  any  other  way.  We  do  not  believe  that 
sne  could  if  she  tried.  We  may  express  also 
the  wish  that  she  may  write  many  stories  such 
as  this  and  with  the  same  gracious  humanity 
and  humor. 

The  Street  of  Seven  Stars.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

Plays  of  Old  Japan. 

The  list  of  honors  and  titles  of  the  author 
sufficiently  indicates  the  scholarly  nature  of 
the  work.  The  volume,  which  is  handsomely 
printed,  contains  six  or  seven  illustrations  of 
characters  or  settings  of  these  plays,  or  an- 
cient Japanese  lyric  dramas. 

All  of  the  "No"  dramas  were  written  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  only  a  few  of  these 
literary  gateways  into  the  soul  of  old  Japan 
have  been  translated.  The  plays  are  delicate 
fantasies,  and  the  authors  admit  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  to  Western  minds  the  beauty  of 
the  originals,  which  are  pronounced  to  be 
"among  the  great  things  of  our  world,  ele- 
mental in  their  simplicity."  The  people  in 
Japan  who  are  interested  in  the  "No"  dramas 
are  the  nobility,  scholars,  poets,  statesmen, 
and  the  professional  classes. 

The  beauty,  simplicity,  and  a  tendency  to 
musical  repetition  in  the  text  suggest  an 
analogy  to  Maeterlinck,  but,  in  fact,  the  "No" 
dramas  represent  the  work  of  many  authors 
and  a  literary  epoch  in  Japan,  and  as  such 
they  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  student  striving  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  soul  of  the  Far  East. 

Plays  of  Old  Japan:  The  "No."  By  Marie  C. 
Stopcs,  D.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  together  with 
translations  of  the  dramas  by  M.  C.  Stopes  and 
Professor  Joji  Sakurai,  D.  Sc,  LL.  D.  With  a 
preface  by  His  Excellency  Baron  Kato,  Japanese 
ambassador.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ; 
SI. 75    net.  ^^_ 

Egyptian  History. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  is  probably  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  Egyptian  history, 
and  therefore  a  volume  from  his  competent 
pen  should  be  welcomed  by  students  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  page  of  an- 
tiquity.  It  is  notable  that  less  than  twenty 
pages  are  devoted  to  pre-dynastic  Egypt,  and 
this  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  paucity  of 
our  knowledge  of  a  period  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  barbarous.  The  pre-dynastic 
Egyptian,  says  the  author,  made  pottery  that 
has  never  been  equaled.  He  weaved  flax  and 
he  had  a  sense  of  beauty.  He  used  copper, 
and  his  cylinder  seals  may  almost  be  re- 
gardt  .1  as  rudimentary  printing  presses.  It 
may  well  be  that  further  discoveries  of  pre- 
dynastic  Egypt  will  disclose  the  existence  of 
a  kiowledgc  and  a  civilization  not  yet  sus- 
pecied. 

Lut  if  prehistoric  Egypt  receives  a  neces- 
;irily  brief  notice  we  have  full  compensation 
in    the   eight   chapters   devoted   to   the    Egypt 


that  came  after  Mena.  These  are  devoted  to 
"The  Beginnings  of  Egyptian  History,"  "The 
Ancient  Empire,"  "The  Middle  Empire,"  "The 
New  Empire,"  "Egyptian  Magic  and  Re- 
ligion," "The  Daily  Life  of  the  Egyptians," 
and  a  concluding  examination  of  funerary 
ceremonies  and  the  worship  of  the  dead.  In 
spite  of  some  misunderstood  texts  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shiped the  dead.  The  archaeologist  four  thou- 
sand years  hence  would  find  far  better  rea- 
sons to  ascribe  the  same  practice  to  ourselves. 

A  History  of  the  Egyptian  People.  By  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.;    $1    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
H.  G.  Wells  has  chosen  a  difficult  theme  in 
his  latest  novel,  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Har- 
man,"  the  life  of  a  modern  woman.  He  has 
made  Lady  Harman  a  person  of  absorbing 
interest  and  he  has  put  into  his  book  at  least 
two  other  equally  fascinating  people — Sir 
Isaac,  the  proprietor  of  the  International 
Bread  and  Cake  Stores,  and  Mr.  Bromley,  a 
man  of  letters.  The  novel,  which  appeared 
October  28,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

Like  its  predecessors,  Hulbert  Footner's 
new  novel,  "The  Sealed  Valley,"  is  laid  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest  and  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Indian  and  white 
man  of  that  section.  An  interesting  feature 
in  the  book  is  a  contour  map  of  Cariboo 
County,  with  a  part  of  Athabaska,  showing 
the  rivers  and  other  significant  places  in  the 
story.  It  is  illustrated  by  W.  Sherman  Potts, 
and   is   published   by    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 

A  new  novel  that  is  certain  to  arouse  a 
good  deal  of  comment  in  this  country  is  "The 
Wonderful  Romance,"  by  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  It  is 
the  author's  last  message  to  the  world,  com- 
pleted just  before  her  death,  and,  as  though 
realizing  the  imminence  of  her  end,  she  has 
put  into  her  book  all  the  accumulated  observa- 
tions, philosophy,  love  of  humanity,  and 
abounding  faith  of  her  life.  In  France,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  book  had  gone 
through  forty-seven  editions. 

"Yosemite  and  Its  High  Sierra,"  another 
elaborately  illustrated  mountain  book  by  John 
H.  Williams  of  Tacoma,  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  "The  Mountain  That  Was  'God' " 
and  "The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia,"  is  now 
on  the  press  in  San  Francisco.  Advance 
proofs  show  that  in  text  and  illustrations  the 
new  volume  will  be  quite  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  its  predecessors.  The  Bohemian  Club 
has  permitted  Mr.  Williams  to  reproduce  its 
fine  painting  by  Chris  Jorgensen  of  "Yosemite 
Valley  from  Inspiration  Point."  There  will 
also  be  other  color  plates  from  paintings  done 
by  Mr.  Jorgensen  especially  for  the  book,  and 
more  than  200  halftones  showing  the  Yo- 
semite National  Park  as  a  whole.  These  il- 
lustrations will  be  a  revelation  to  Californians. 
Yosemite  Valley  has  long  been  known  through 
fine  pictures,  though  never  before  so  fully  ex- 
hibited as  in  this  book;  but  the  rest  of  the 
park  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  shown  in 
all  its  wonder  of  snow-peak,  canon,  waterfall, 
lake,   and  forest. 

An  addition  to  the  literature  bearing  on  the 
present  war  which  promises  to  be  of  special 
importance  is  "Neutral  Nations  and  the  War," 
by  James  Bryce,  former  ambassador  from 
England  to  the  United  States  and  author  of 
"The  American  Commonwealth,"  "South 
America:  Observations  and  Impressions,"  etc. 
This  is  a  concise  little  pamphlet  of  some 
twenty  pages,  in  which  the  distinguished 
diplomatist  answers  the  doctrines  set  forth  by 
General  von  Bernhardi  in  his  book,  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War,"  which  has  found  many 
interested  readers  in  this  country,  and  also 
indicates  the  conditions  which  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  nations  in  times  of  trouble. 
It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

No  authentic  biography  of  the  Duchess  de 
Chevreuse  has  appeared  since  Cousin's,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  and  now  Louis  Batiffol,  a 
French  critic  and  author,  having  discovered 
many  new  documents  relating  to  the  period, 
and  especially  to  the  character  of  Mme.  de 
Chevreuse,  is  bringing  out  this  fall  a  thorough 
and  interesting  account  of  this  woman's  life. 
His  book  is  called  "The  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse :  A  Life  of  Intrigue  and  Adven- 
ture in  the  Days  of  Louis  XIII"  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.).  Inveterate  novel  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse 
who  was  the  friend  of  Aramis  in  Dumas's 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  and  to  such  good 
purpose  that  it  was  her  contributions  that 
often  saved  the  four  friends  serious  financial 
embarrassment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  amid  the 
cries  of  distress  from  English  authors  and 
American  publishers  who  import  considerable 
of  their  wares  from  England  that  the  John 
Lane  Company,  although  an  international 
firm  with  a  house  in  London,  has  put  through 
practically  all  its  fall  plans  on  schedule.  No 
English  author  on   its  list  is  starving  because 


his  book,  contracted  to  appear  this  fall,  is 
held  up  in  England  by  war  or  in  America  by 
conditions  resulting  therefrom.  Neither  has 
any  American  Lane  author,  whose  book  was 
scheduled  for  England  as  well,  been  obliged 
to   content  himself  with   America  alone. 

"Paris  War  Day,"  the  diary  of  an  Ameri- 
can, by  Charles  Inman  Barnard  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.),  is  the  first  intimate  account  of  Paris 
during  the  crucial  days  of  the  war.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, the  veteran  journalist,  has  for  seven- 
teen years  represented  the  New  York 
Tribune  at  the  French  capital.  "This  is  not 
a  story  of  the  world-wide  war,"  he  says  in 
his  preface.  "These  notes,  jotted  down  at  odd 
moments  in  a  diary,  are  published  with  the 
idea  of  recording  day  by  day  the  aspect,  tem- 
pers, mood,  and  humor  of  Paris,  when  the 
active  manhood  of  France  responds  with  pro- 
found spontaneous  patriotism  to  the  call  of 
mobilization  in  defense  of  national  existence." 

The  following  books  were  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Saturday,  October 
24:  "The  Witch,"  by  Mary  Johnston;  a  life 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  by  Charles  Richard 
Williams;  "Open-Air  Politics  and  the  Con- 
version of  Governor  Soothem,"  by  Junius  Jay; 
"Round  the  World  in  Any  Number  of  Days," 
by  Maurice  Baring ;  "Boy  Fugitives  in 
Mexico,"  by  L.  Worthington  Green.  One  of 
the  most  unusual  and  interesting  biographies 
of  the  season  is  Winifred  Holt's  "A  Beacon 
for  the  Blind,"  published  this  month  by  the 
same   company. 

The  Century  Company  on  October  23  is- 
sued, in  addition  to  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice's 
"The  Honorable  Percival,"  Virginia  Tracy's 
mystery  story,  "Persons  Unknown,  "Ruby  Ross 
Goodnow's  "The  Honest  House,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  Rayne  Adams,  the  archi- 
tect, Marie  Sukloff's  "The  Life-Story  of  a 
Russian  Exile,"  Eunice  Fuller's  "The  Book  of 
Friendly  Giants,"  and  Arnold  Bennett's  "From 
the  Log  of  the  Velsa,"  with  illustrations  by 
Rickards. 

"Germany  and  the  Germans,"  by  Price  Col- 
lier, written  a  year  before  the  present  Euro- 
pean crisis,  contains  the  following  significant 
and  apparently  prophetic  sentence :  "We 
shall  have  war  when  the  German  Kaiser 
touches  a  button  and  gives  an  order,  and  the 
German  people  will  have  no  more  to  say  in 
the  matter  than  you  and  I."  In  view  of  the 
popularity  of  this  book  since  the  beginning  of 
the     war     its    publishers,     Charles     Scribner's 
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Of  "  Germany  and  England  "  Field  Marshall 
Earl  Roberts  writes:  " I  hope  that  every  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  present  crisis  will 
read  this  book."  Full  page  review  in  this  issue 
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A  story  worth  telling  and  well  told. 
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Sons,  have  decided  to  publish  it  in  a  new 
and  cheaper  edition,  the  price  of  which  will 
be  75  cents  net.  Because  of  the  European 
situation,  the  reading  public  will  also  be  in- 
terested in  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Sir 
Henry  Norman's  "All  the  Russias,"  also  by 
the  Scribners,  fhe  price  of  which  will  be  $i 
instead  of  its  former  price  of  S4. 

The  new  edition  of  "Foster's  Complete 
Hoyle"  has  been  revised  completely  up  to 
date,  and  includes  the  latest  rules  and  tactics 
of  all  indoor  games,  including  the  new  forms 
of  Auction  Bridge.  This  book  has  for  years 
been  the  standard  authority,  and  has  been 
officialy  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  clubs. 
Mr.  Foster,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  card 
and  problem  editor  for  the  New  York  Sun,  is 
the  inventor  of  the  "Rule  of  Eleven"  at  bridge, 
and  is  the  author  of  many  single  books  on 
card  games.  It  is  published  by  the  Frederick 
A.   Stokes  Company. 


MACMILLAN'S  LISTS  of  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS 

I.     The  Best  New  Novels  by  Leading  Authors 


H.  G.  Wells'.  New  Novel 

THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  HARMAN 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.  "Whether  he  is  writing  fantastic  romances  or  analyzing  present 
conditions,  Mr.  Wells  always  has  the  merit  of  being  interesting.  The  foremost 
novelist  of  the  times  ...  in  his  latest  novel,  'The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,'  he 
has  found  abundant  opportunity  for  the  writing  of  an  ultra  modern  story  of  contem- 
porary life  and  human  nature."  $1.50 

Jack  London's  New  Sea  Novel 

THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  ELSINORE 

By  JACK  LONDON.  A  successor  to  this  virile  author's  great  novel,  "The  Sea 
Wolf,"  but  even  more  vigorous,  thrilling,   and  romantic.     Colored  Frontispiece.    $1.35 

By  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire" 

THE  THREE  SISTERS 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  A  vivid  story  of  temperament  told  by  means  of  a  series  of 
dramatic  happenings  to  three  distinct  types  of  womanhood.  $1.35 

By  the  author  of  "Nathan  Burke" 

THE  RISE  OF  JENNIE  CUSHING 

By  MARY  S.  WATTS.  The  life  story  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character,  filled 
with  a  variety  of  experiences  among  different  strata  of  humanity.  $1.35 

Mrs.  Norris'a  First  Long  Novel 

SATURDAY'S  CHILD 

By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS.  A  new  novel  of  sane,  optimistic  home  life,  love,  and 
service,  by  the  widely  praised  author  of  "Mother."  Illustrated.    $1.50 

New  "Friendship  Village"  Stories 

NEIGHBORHOOD  STORIES 

By  ZONA  GALE.  Further  intimate  stories  of  village  life  for  which  Miss  Gale  is 
famous.  Illustrated.     $1.50 

A  Fine  Christinas  Love  Story 

FACES  IN  THE  DAWN 

By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN.  A  beautiful  love  story  of  German-American  origin 
full  of  merriment  and  good  cheer.  Illustrated.    $1.35 

A  Dramatic  Love  Story 

THEY  WHO  QUESTION 

Anonymous.  An  unusually  fine  novel  woven  around  a  world-wide  theme  of  uni- 
versal appeal.  $1.35 

By  the  author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold" 

THE  DEMI-GODS 

By  JAMES  STEPHENS.  A  novel  distinguished  by  the  Irish  wit,  whimsicality,  and 
literary  skill  of  this  delightful  author.  $1.35 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Little  Eve  Edgarton. 
This  amusing  sketch  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  girl  who  is  actually  worth  while  is 
usually  the  inconspicuous  girl  whose  values 
are  out  of  sight  and  who  is  therefore  neg- 
lected. The  Older  Man,  elaborating  this  truth 
to  the  Younger  Man,  says:  "You're  the  sort 
of  fellow,  at  a  party,  who  just  out  of  sheer 
fool-instinct  will  go  trampling  down  every 
other  man  in  sight  just  for  the  sheer  fool- 
joy  of  trying  to  get  the  first  dance  with  the 
most  conspicuously  showy-looking,  most  con- 
spicuously artificial-looking  girl  in  the  room 
— who  always  and  invariably  'bores  you  to 
death'  before  the  evening  is  over.  And  while 
you  and  the  rest  of  your  kinu  are  battling 
together — year  after  year — for  this  special 
privilege  of  being  'bored  to  death,'  the  'real 
girl'  that  you're  asking  about,  the  marvelous 
girl,  the  girl  with  the  big.  beautiful,  unspoken 
thoughts  in  her  head,  the  girl  with  the  big. 
brave,  undone  deeds  in  her  heart,  the  girl  that 
stories  are  made  of,  the  girl  whom  you  call 
'improbable' — is  moping  off  alone  in  some 
dark,  cold  corner,  or  sitting  forlornless,  part- 
ncrless,  against  the  bleak  wall  of  the  ball- 
room— or  hiding  shyly  up  in  the  dressing- 
room — waiting  to  be  discovered."  The  story 
shows  how  "Litle  Eve  Edgarton"  is  just  this 
sort  of  a  girl  and  how  the  Younger  Man  dis- 
covered her  for  himself.  It  is  worth  telling 
and  well  told.  We  intend  to  watch  out  for 
this  sort  of  girl. 

Little    Eve    Edgarton.     By    Eleanor    Hallowell 
Abbott.      New    York:    The    Century    Company. 


Shakespeare. 

This  substantial  and  handsome  volume  will 
satisfactorily  answer  a  need  for  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare  that  makes  no  dubious  claim 
to  be  "complete,"  that  none  the  less  contains 
all  the  plays  that  the  average  reader  will 
wish  to  read.  Twenty  plays  have  been  in- 
cluded, the  introduction  to  each  play  contain- 
ing a  full  account  of  its  stage  history  and 
also  a  survey  of  the  important  Shakespearean 
revivals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
text  is  based  on  that  of  the  First  Folio,  with 
modernized  spelling,  and  the  original  stage  di- 
rections have  been  retained  as  far  as  possible. 
The  volume  is  in  every  way  a  competent  one 
in  arrangement,  notes,  and  introductions, 
while  the  typographical  appearance  is  every- 
thing that  the  fastidious  can  v'sn  f°r- 

Shakespeare's  Principal  Plays.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Tucker  Brooke,  John 
William  CunlifFe,  and  Henry  Noble  MacCracken. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company. 


A  Knight  on  Wheels. 
Ian  Hay  has  written  better  novels  than  this 
but  as  his  standard  has  always  been  a  high 
one  a  very  slight  fall  from  grace  will  imply 
no  loss  of  interest.  His  most  remarkable 
character  is  Uncle  Joseph,  a  retired  officer  of 
the  English  army  who  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive system  of  begging  letters.  Our  disgust  is 
hardly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  does 
actually  give  away  in  charity  most  of  his  re- 
ceipts. The  hero  is  Uncle  Joseph's  nephew 
Philip,  who  runs  away  from  home,  develops 
a  strong  mechanical  bent,  and  passes  through 
many  improbable  vicissitudes  until  at  length 
he  marries  the  litle  girl  to  whom  he  once 
made  love  in  his  very  early  youth.  It  is  all 
very  simple  and  we  are  genuinely  amused  by 
some  of  the  begging  letter  episodes,  but  there 
is  hardly  purpose  enough  in  the  story  to  give 
it  the   vitality   that   it   should   have. 

A  Knight  on   Wheels.     By  Ian  Hay.     Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $1.35  net. 


Festival  Plays. 

Seven  festival  dsys  are  celebrated  in  this 
volume  by  one-act  juvenile  plays  commemora- 
tive of  New  Year's  Day,  Valentine's  Day, 
Easter,  Birthdays,  Hallowe'en,  and  Christmas. 
One  or  two  fairy  plays,  another  of  historical 
interest,  located  in  the  fifth  century,  a  merry 
comedy,  couched  in  the  most  obsolete  and 
picturesque  speech  of  the  time  of  the  round 
table,  a  pretty  miracle  play,  are  among  the 
varieties  of  theme  used.  This  popular  play- 
wright has  used  her  facile  pen  to  good  ad- 
vantage, and  the  language  is  as  charming  as 
the  fancies  are  pretty.  A  picture  of  a  gift- 
distributing  Santa  Claus  on  the  cover  would 
seem  to  suggest  it  as  appropriate  for  a  gift 
book. 

Festival  Plays.  By  Marguerite  Mernngton. 
New   York:    Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Among  recent  novels  of  the  Great  West  is 
"The  River,"  by  Ednah  Aiken  (Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;  $1.35  net),  which  will  be  reviewed 
in  our  next  issue. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  "Golden  Deeds  on  the  Field 
of  Honor,"  by  Annah  Robinson  Watson  (50 
cents  net).  They  are  real  stories  of  real 
boys,  whose  heroic  deeds  were  performed 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  stories  are  told 
energetically  and   inspiringly. 

James  Otis  is  already  well  and  favorably 
known   as   the   author   of   books   of   adventure 


for  boys.  Therefore  no  recommendation  is 
needed  for  the  latest  volume  from  his  pen, 
and  one  that  is  fully  up  to  his  high  standard. 
It  is  entitled  "Across  the  Prairie  and  Other 
Stories,"  and  it  comes  from  Harper  & 
Brothers  (60  cents).  There  are  eight  short 
stories  in  the  volume  and  they  are  all  of  the 
best  kind. 

The  calendar  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
marks  of  a  literary  popularity,  and  this  has 
now  been  attained  by  William  J.  Locke.  The 
John  Lane  Company  has  just  published  "The 
William  J.  Locke  Calendar,"  compiled  by 
Emma  M.  Pope  ($1  net).  The  quotations  arc 
well  selected  and  the  book  is  handsomely 
printed   and  bound. 

"A  Guide  to  Good  English,"  by  Robert  Pal- 
frey Utter,  Ph.  D.  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.20 
net),  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  deal- 
ing with  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  construction,  and  choice 
of  words;  the  second  dealing  with  method; 
and  the  third  containing  a  chapter  on  prosody 
and  an  outline  review  of  English  grammar. 
The  author  lays  his  finger  unerringly  on  the 
more  common  uglineses  of  popular  usage,  and 
his  book  may  be  strongly  recommended  to 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  them. 

Mr.  J.  Alden  Loring,  author  of  "African 
Adventure  Stories"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ; 
$1.50  net),  was  the  field  naturalist  to  the 
Roosevelt  African  expedition,  and  he  now  re- 
lates some  of  his  adventures,  and  relates 
them  graphically  and  well.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
a  foreword  says :  "What  he  describes  as  fact 
may  unhesitatingly  be  accepted  as  such  ;  and 
in  the  preface  he  clearly  differentiates  be- 
tween the  experiences  in  which  he  records 
fact  and  those  in  which  he  tells  stories  merely 
founded   on   fact." 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  has  so  far 
been  no  anthology  for  campers,  but  this  de- 
ficiency has  now  been  made  good  by  Pauline 
Goldmark  and  Mary  Hopkins,  whose  "The 
Gipsy  Trail"  has  just  been  issued  by  Mitchell 
Kennerley  ($1.25  net).  That  the  compilers 
have  fully  explored  the  poetic  field  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  their  anthology  con- 
tains various  biblical  extracts  that  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  camper. 
The  book  is  nicely  printed  and  bound,  and  as 
it  is  of  convenient  pocket  size  it  should  find 
a  place  around  the  campfire. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of 
G.  A.  Birmingham  will  welcome  the  publica- 
tion by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  of 
"The  Bad  Times."  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Mr.  Birmingham's  novels,  and  is  included 
in  this  uniform  edition  by  its  author's  spe- 
cial request.  It  is  a  novel  based  upon  the 
hereditary  incapacity  of  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  to  understand  each  other,  and  there- 
fore it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  author's  stories.  Mr.  Birmingham  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  in- 
terpret the  Irish  character.  There  is  more 
political  light  in  one  of  his  novels  than  in  a 
score  of  state  papers. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Story  of  Dartmouth.     By  Wilder  Dwight 
Quint.      Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
A  history  of  a  famous  college. 

The  Lure  of  London.  By  Lilian  Whiting. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $3  net. 

"The  aim  of  Miss  Whiting's  book  is  to  interpret 
the  life  of  the  hour  in  the  English  capital,  to  set 
forth  the  present  aspects  of  social,  artistic,  literary, 
and  ethical  life  in  London." 

Social  Life  in  Old  New  England.  By  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$2.50    net. 

"Sets  vividly  before  us  life  as  our  forefathers 
lived  it  in  New  England  from  the  time  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  these  shores  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century." 

Open-Air  Politics.  By  Junius  Jay.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 

An  anonymous  writer  discusses  some  of  the  polit- 
ical   topics    of    the   day. 

Footnotes  to  Life.     By  Dr.  Frank  Crane.     New 
York:   John  Lane  Company;   $1   net. 
A  volume  of  short  essays. 

Pierre  Vinton.     By  Edward  C.  Venable.     New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1    net. 
A  novel. 

Adventures  with  a  Sketch  Book.  By  Donald 
Maxwell.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3 
net. 

With  over  200  notes  in  line  and  color  repro- 
duced  in    facsimile   from  the   original   sketches. 

Etching  and  Other  Graphic  Arts.  By  George 
T.  Plowman.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50    net. 

An    illustrated   treatise. 

The  Theatre  of  Today.  By  Hiram  Kelly 
Moderwell.  New  York :  John  Lane  Company ; 
$1.50   net. 

A  description  and  explanation  of  the  new  forces 
that  have  entered  into  theatrical  production  in  the 
last   ten   years. 

Pagan    Poems.       By    Franklin    Henry    Giddings. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Nullo  Auction.  By  Florence  Irwin.  New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25   net. 

Together     with     "The     Laws     of     Auction"     as 


adopted    by    the    Whist    Club    and    differences    be- 
tween   these   and    the    English   laws. 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50    net. 


Night    Watches.       By    W.     W.    Jacobs.       New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1.25    net. 
Some  short   stories. 

One   Clear    Call.      By    Frances   Nimmo    Greene. 
New   York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Social  Christianity  in  the  Orient.  By  John 
E.  Clough,  D.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50    net. 

The  story  of  a  man,  a  mission,  and  a  move- 
ment. 

Essays  on  Books.  By  William  Lyon  Phelps. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net. 

A  discussion  of  Richardson,  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,    Whittier,    Schopenhauer,    and    others. 

The  Abolition  of  Poverty.  By  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   75   cents  net. 

Issued  in  Live  Books  on  Current  Social  and 
Economic    Problems. 

War's  Aftermath.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Harvey  Ernest  Jordan.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    75  cents  net. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  the 
quality    of    manhood    in    the    South. 

The  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale.  By  An- 
nie Matheson.     New  York:    Sully  &  Kleinteich. 

A  new  biography  of  the  "lady  with  the  lamp" 
written    specially    for   young    readers. 

Essays  Political  and  Historical.  By  Charle- 
magne Tower,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company;    $1.50  net. 

Essays  dealing  mainly  with  the  United  States  as 
a    world    power. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story.  By  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Scott  Elliott,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  Phila- 
delphia:  J.   B.    Lippincott   Company;    $2  net. 

A    history   of    early    humanity. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Oriental  Rug.  By  Dr. 
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•THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL." 


"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  is,  as  its  title 
indicates,  a  brief  for  the  neglected^  children 
o  f  the  rich.  Eleanor  Gates,  the  author  of 
this  original  and  unusual  departure  from  dra- 
matic stereotype,  has  achieved  a  bit  of  stage 
pathos  which,  while  it  is  mainly  aimed  at  the 
sensibilities  of  the  rich,  may  show  some  good 
marksmanship  among  parents  less  highly- 
placed  financially.  For  neglect  and  incompre- 
hension of  the  child  heart  and  child  mind  is 
not  altogether  confined  .to  those  parents  who 
possess  the  means  to  engage  hirelings  to  as- 
sume their  own  duties. 

Miss  Gates  shows  us  in  the  first  act  the  nor- 
mal environment  of  the  poor  little  rich  girl,  a 
lonely  little  being  whose  only  diversion  is  a 
daily  outing  in  a  hated  motor,  and  who  longs 
for  the  society  of  little  children.  Her  father 
and  mother  are  but  fugitive  glimpses  in  her 
daily  life,  the  care  of  her  up-bringing  being 
virtually  entrusted  to  a  governess  and  tutors. 
Little  Gwendolyn  is  but  eight,  and  full  of 
the  intelligent  curiosities  of  childhood.  Her 
hired  instructors  being  altogether  too  im- 
mersed in  their  own  affairs  to  solve  the  daily 
perplexities  of  the  neglected  child,  they  are 
left  buzzing  in  her  brain  to  assume  fantastic 
and  visible  shapes  when  the  fever  and  de- 
lirium of  sickness  lay  her  prostrate  during 
all  of  the  ensuing  scenes.  We  do  not.  how- 
ever, see  little  Gwendolyn  in  her  bed  until 
the  lact  act.  which,  like  the  first,  represents 
realities,  the  intermediate  scenes  depicting. 
with  much  ingenuity  both  of  conception  and 
mechanical  treatment,  the  embodying  of  the 
clouds  of  sick  fancies  which  are  tormenting 
the  almost  dying  child.  Through  these  groups 
of  fantastic  beings  the  two-faced  maid,  the 
huge-eared  butler,  the  capering  teddy-bear, 
the  little  bird  that  tells  things,  the  hissing, 
writhing  governess  whom  Gwendolyn  had 
heard  stigmatized  as  "a  snake  in  the  grass," 
moves  the  frail  little  body  of  the  sick  child, 
racked  by  fears  and  soothed  by  fancies.  The 
spectator  easily  grasps  the  idea  that  he  is 
viewing  this  odd,  fantastic  procession  of 
people  and  events  through  the  curtain  of  de- 
lirium which  clouds  the  child's  faculties.  Her 
greatest  friend  is  the  doctor,  forever  by  her 
side,  patient,  soothing,  and  a  refuge  from 
fantastic  terrors.  She  hears  him  tell  off  her 
temperature  at  regular  intervals  and  hei 
spirits,  like  his.  rise  and  fall,  but  in  inverse 
ratio,  because  she  ambitiously  believes  that 
he  is  measuring  her  growing  height.  Some- 
times she  sees  her  mother  and  father,  and 
she  longs  for  their  caresses,  but  though  she 
hears  her  mothers  agonized  voice  pleading 
to  the  doctor  for  hope  and  relief,  she  can 
never  attain  the  longed-for  caresses  because 
of  "the  social  bee  in  her  bonnet"  of  which 
she  had  heard  the  servants  gossip,  and  which 
always  frightens  her  away.  Her  father,  per- 
petually "too  busy"  to  speak  to  her,  is 
fastened  to  a  great  money  machine,  and  auto- 
matically counts  money,  which  in  turn  re- 
itself  into  the  "ducks  ^nd  drakes"  of 
which  she  had  heard  the  maid  and  the  butler 
whisper.  And  so  it  goes  on  ;  dozens  of  sick 
fancies  materialized :  candles  "burning  at 
both  ends"  ;  a  troupe  of  "them."  the  puzzlingly 
unreal  society  group  that  she  had  seen  her 
mother  receive,  who  pass  and  repass  through 
her  cloud  of  puzzling  fancies,  repeating  auto- 
matically as  she  had  so  often  heard  them  in 
her  mother's  drawing-room,  the  conventional 
nothings  of  polite  society. 

Ii  seems  as  if  the  author  must  have  really 
into  some  child  mind  that  evolved 
these  fever-inspired  fantasies,  or  perhaps  she 
has  had  stamped  upon  her  own  consciousness 
the  visions  that  delirium  sends.  For  it  was  no 
small  fe3t  to  construct  this  conception  of 
fever  fancies,  to  give  it  the  stamp  of  child- 
hood, and  to  plan  it  all  out  for  dramatic  rep- 
resentation. And  with  all  of  this  to  so  endue 
the  whole  conception  with  pathos  as  to  bring 
pitying  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  tender-hearted. 
even  while  the  weepers  smile  in  amusement 
hi  the  -range  antics  of  democratic  little 
Gwendolyn's   dream-friends. 

The  p.ithos  of  the  piece  is   fully  conveyed, 
in    >pitc   of  the  automatic  quality   in   the   act- 
ing  of  a   certain   proportion   of   the   company. 
on   account  of  the  remarkable  fitness  of  little 
I.    >nie    Dana    for    the    role     of     Gwendolyn. 
■>   tenderly  appealing  little  juvenile  actress 
lost  mature  in  her  instinctive  adaptation 
--e]f    to    her    role.      She    has    a    lovely 


face,  thoughtful-eyed,  wistful,  and  delicately 
featured.  a  tiny,  frail  body,  a  plaintive  voice. 
and  the  appealing  pose  and  gesture  of  a  child 
who  is  habitually  denied  a  child's  mental  ne- 
cessities. One  could  detect  at  times  the  im- 
press of  her  stage  tutor,  but  her  natural  charm 
is  so  great  that  she  rises  above  the  deadening 
effects  of  too  literal  coaching,  as  exemplified 
in  the  less  accomplished  half  of  the  company, 
and  during  every  moment  of  her  presence, 
which  was  practically  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  play,  she  gave  us  the  impres- 
sion of  docile,  impressionable,  imaginative 
childhood ;  childhood  which  is  made  sweetly 
pathetic  by  being  denied  its  full  right  of  love, 
sympathy,    and    comprehension. 

The  cast  being  quite  large,  the  company 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
more  important  part  consisting  of  actors  who 
knows  their  business,  while  other  roles,  re- 
quiring the  purely  conventional  type  of  acting, 
such  as  that  in  the  role  of  the  father,  are 
filled  by  curiously  amorphous  beings  who 
part  with  their  last  rag  of  individuality  in 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
i  the  stage  director.  Of  such,  beside  the  father 
and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  doctor,  are 
the  teachers  and  the  society  group,  the  latter 
being,  no  doubt,  profoundly  unconscious  of 
the  character  of  the  entertainment  derived 
from  their  histrionic  efforts  by  a  proportion 
of  the  audience,  especially  from  the  linguistic 
burst  from  the  young  man  who  quite  broke 
up  the  gravity  of  the  French  contingent  in 
i  the  audience  and  reminded  us  some  of  the 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  verses  when  he  said, 
"Je  ne  sois  personne."  The  father  is  an  ex- 
;  ceedingly  good-looking  and  able-bodied  \-oung 
man  who  owes  his  engagement,  I  should  say, 
to  one  talent,  that  of  looking  melancholy. 

However,  although  these  people  rather  de- 
tract from  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  players  in  the  com- 
pany. Viola  Fortescue,  for  instance,  gives  an 
!  excellent  personation  of  the  sinuous  and 
|  honeyed  governess,  and  still  further  adds  to 
;  its  merits  by  the  striking  character  she  gives 
J  to  the  "snake-in-the-grass"  aspect  of  the 
character  as  developed  in  Gwendolyn's  de- 
lirium-inspired fancies.  Helen  Gumey's  red- 
haired,  bullring  nurse  is  realistic,  Eric 
Tewett's  plumber  is  at  once  sympathetic  and 
amusing,  and  Joseph  Burman's  old  butler 
feelingly  expresses  the  virtues  of  affection 
and  fidelity.  The  organ-grinder  who  could 
"play  dog,"  the  teddy-bear  who  when  alive,  as 
seen  through  the  medium  of  Gwendolyn's  tor- 
menting dreams,  could  be  tossed  around  like 
her  beloved  toy  bear  and  alight  unperturbed. 
the  '"King's  English"  whose  ventriloquism 
made  "a  little  bird"  tell  secrets,  were  cleverly 
specialized  by  Messrs.  Collins,  Grady,  and  Al- 
phonse,  and  two  or  three  other  minor  charac- 
ters were  suitably  represented.  The  mother, 
although  verging  on  the  automatic  style  of 
acting,  played  with  considerable  feeling  in 
the  last  act,  awakening  sufficient  response  to 
cause  the  audience  to  contribute  some  sym- 
pathetic dew  to  her  remorseful  tears. 

There  are  several  charming  stage  effects, 
notably  in  the  imaginary  landscape  of  Gwen- 
dolyn's dreams,  the  land  of  all  outdoors,  in 
which  an  emancipated  little  rich  girl  runs 
around  barefooted  and  delightfully  clad  in 
the  gingham  of  the  poor.  The  epilogue  tab- 
leau is  also  very  prettily  composed  and 
lighted,  so  that  we  see  the  reunited  and  happy 
family  enjoying  the  simple  pleasures  of  Gweti 
dolyn's  longings  in  a  dim.  pure  light,  partly 
of   fantasy,   partly   of  idealism. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  people's 
!  minds  as  to  whether  the  play  is  aimed  at 
grown-ups  or  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  aimed  more  particularly  at  grown-ups. 
the  psychology  of  the  piece  being  rather 
above  a  child's  comprehension.  However, 
children  will  derive  great  pleasure  from  the 
story*,  from  the  personation  of  Gwendolyn  by 
Leonie  Dana,  and  from  the  quaint  presenta- 
tions of  Gwendolyn's  embodied  visions,  the 
pathos  of  which  can  not,  and  indeed  need 
not,  reach  them.  Stage  pathos  is  not  meant 
for  children,  who  have  quantities  of  child 
imaginativeness,  and  who  will  have  a  lot  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  tne  ingenious  and  amusing 
materialization  of  Gwendolyn's  thronging 
fancies. 


carry  the  burlesque  over,  to  the  steady  ac- 
companiment of  appreciative  laughter.  A 
slight  change  at  the  end  makes  a  better  finale, 
and  altogether  the  act  went  brilliantly. 
l.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  action  of 
this  piece  is  supposed  to  transpire  fifty  years 
hence,  when  a  mighty  food  trust  is  developed, 
and  nourishment  is  taken,  even  by  the  rich 
in  homeopathic  morsels.  In  spite  of  the  curi- 
ous resemblance  between  the  comedy  aspects 
of  "Food"  and  the  present  tragedy  developed 
by  the  European  conflict,  the  audience,  only 
too  glad  probably  to  escape  from  gloomy 
thoughts  of  war  into  the  cheer  of  vaudeville, 
surrendered  itself  to  the  most  appreciative 
enjoyment  of  the  humor  of  the  piece.  Hand- 
some stage  appointments,  the  sumptuous  cos- 
tume of  the  egg-eating  wife,  and  the  gorgeous, 
gold-embroidered  uniform  of  the  agent  of  the 
Food  Trust,  all  are  adhered  to  as  prescribed 
by  the  author,  who  wishes  to  indicate  that 
fifty  years  hence  the  world  is  deluged  with 
wealth  and  luxury"  while  running  short  of 
food. 

The  piece  is  meant  as  a  travesty  on  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  seems  to  intimate 
from  the  fact  that  the  multimillionairess  her- 
self spreads  the  family  meal  consisting  of 
a  homeopathic  dose  of  cracker  and  milk  that 
cooks  will  be  dispensed  with  when  steaks  and 
puddings  go.  And  who  knows  ?  Perhaps 
liver  complaints  and  stomachic  revolts  will  go 
with  them.   — 

Another  representative  of  a  famous  the- 
atrical family  is  present  on  the  Orpheum  bill 
this  week  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 
a  comedian  who  is  appearing  with  Miss 
Blanche  Bender  in  another  De  Mille  playlet, 
entitled  "Poor  Old  Jim."  The  piece  is  a 
farce,  and  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind,  but 
although  Mr.  Jefferson  played  with  great 
physical  vivacity  and  energy,  he  gives  no  im- 
pression of  having  inherited  very  ample  folds 
of  the  family  mantle  of  histrionism.  Atti- 
tude and  gesture  in  expressing  the  desperate 
state  of  a  jagged  youth  whose  bodily  presence 
his  would-be  reformers  persist  in  overlooking 
in  order  to  work  a  cure,  are  good,  but  that 
mysterious,  unanalyzable  something  which 
makes  for  the  mental  side  of  humor  is  not 
very  palpable  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  impersonation. 
Yet  although  his  work  is  not  brilliant  it  is  good, 
and  the  piece  makes  good  its  claim  to  being 
a  headliner.  The  idea  of  the  farce,  that  of  a 
live  man  to  whose  presence  his  friends  and 
family  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  lends  itself 
very  readily  to  farcical  treatment,  and  the 
situations  developed,  as  well  as  the  dialogues 
accompanying  them,  are  well  worth  the  far- 
cical treatment  accorded  them.  Miss  Bender, 
an  exceedingly  competent  and  reliable  young 
actress,  gave  excellent  support. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  interest,  more 
particularly  as  keenly  aroused  in  the  men  of 
the  audience,  the  act  by  Oaude  Golden,  the 
Australian  card  expert,  was,  if  not  the  most, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  entire  pro 
gramme.  Mr.  Golden  is  a  sort  of  walking 
miracle  with  the  cards,  and  even  to  the  tyro 
in  card-playing  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  one 
of  those  mathematical  geniuses  who  has  sup- 

I  plemented  a  natural  gift  with  the  keen  study 
of  a  remarkably  retentive  mind.  Everything 
he  does  is  quite  out  of  the  rut,  and  it  almost 
seems   as   if   the    only   explanation   of   his   re- 

■  markable   feats   is   that,   while   he   shuffles   the 

[  cards,  he  can  observe  and  remember  their 
position  or  the  position  of  large  groups  of 
them  in  the  pack  with  reference  to  each  other. 
Xo    confederate   in   the   audience,    no    outside 

i  aid,  could  account  for  the  miracles  of  mind 
that  he  wrought.  His  hands  are  as  quick  and 
dextrous   as   his   memory   is   unerring,   and   to 


■ 


supplement  these  abilities  he  has  a  gift  of 
comedy,  having  cleverly  worked  up  his  act  to 
a  carefully  progressive  climax  in  which 
humorously  depicted  the  gradual  evolution  o: 
a  doubting  and  rather  foolish  Thomas  into 
brilliant  and  unequaled  specialist. 

The  Theodore  Bendix  musical  act  is  well 
arranged,  the  more  classic  numbers  which 
head  off  the  programme  being  wisely  rein- 
forced by  a  brilliant  Faust  accompaniment  and 
a  potpourri  of  Irish  airs  which  are  both  simple 
and  beautiful.  Brilliant  technic  relieved  by 
tenderness  of  sentiment  will  infallibly  capture 
the  average  audience,  and  Mr.  Bendix  and 
his  three  able  assistants  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  the  variety  and 
good  taste  of  their  offering  was  received  with 
such  appreciation. 

The  usual  dancing  act  is  this  week  of  par- 
ticularly good  quality,  the  White-Jasen  couple 
being  not  only  personally  attractive,  but  as 
light  and  graceful  in  the  dance  as  falling 
leaves.  Like  falling  leaves,  the  sport  of 
winds,  too.  they  show  us  some  whirling  that 
almost  makes  one  giddy  to  look  at,  so  sure, 
swift,  and  prolonged  are  the  dizzy  rotations 
of  the  young  couple.  The  young  man  did  not 
shine  so  much  when  he  took  to  speech,  but 
he  is  so  nice-looking,  so  good-looking,  and  so 
pleasingly  ingenuous  in  his  delivery  of  the 
exceedingly  limping  and  labored  doggerel 
with  which  he  bridges  over  tihve  costume 
changes  of  his  dainty  partner  that  the  au- 
dience overlooked  the  verse,  and  rather  petted 
the    versifier. 

Meehan  has  come  back  with  his  performing 
dogs  and  leaping  hounds,  giving  us,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  act.  quite  the  prettiest  and 
most  exciting  canine  act  we  ever  see  on  the 
Orpheum  Circuit.  The  earlier  phases  are 
much  like  the  performances  gotten  up  by 
other  dog  trainers — meek  toy  dogs  dressed  up 
in  the  gear  of  humans,  wheeling  miniature 
vehicles,  dancing,  somersaulting,  and  de- 
caninizing  their  poor  little  reluctant  selves  by 
assuming  the  perpendicular,  to  the  tune  of 
numerous  yelps  of  instinctive  revolt,  with  an 
occasional  suggestion  of  satisfaction  when 
two  upright  partners  find  a  brief  escape  from 
the  strain  of  maintaining  the  perpendicular 
by  falling  with  convulsive  relief  upon  the 
grateful  prop  of  each  other's  forequarters,  or 
a  canine  nursemaid  finds  a  stay  for  her 
dangling  forepaws  on  the  welcome  handle 
of  the  property  baby-buggy.  In  contrast  to 
these  meek  ones  is  the  rebellious  Hamlet  at 
the  end  of  the  row,  who  diversifies  the  per- 
formance with  numerous  sympathetic  yaps 
and  yelps,  occasionally  demanding  desperately 
in  unmistakably  comprehensible  dog  language, 
"Oh,  what's  the  use?"  But  the  hounds  are 
silent  and  serene,  their  nervous  systems  evi- 
dently maintaining  a  peaceful  equilibrium. 
They  are  Mr.  Meehan's  stars,  their  long, 
sinewy,  graceful  shapes,  built  for  lightness 
and  speed,  showing  to  advantage  in  the  leap- 
ing contests,  which  make  a  spectacular  and 
downright  exciting  wind-up  to  the  act.  It  is 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  these 
intelligent  beasts  adjusting  the  swift  rush  of 
their  light  shapes  to  the  gradually  rising 
height  of  the  barrier  over  which  they  leap 
and  to  note  that  curious  effect  which  their 
bodies  give  of  soaring,  with  graceful,  easy, 
sustained  balance,  over  its  dizzy  summit. 

Other  acts  are  the  song  sketch  at  the 
piano  of  Eunice  Burnham  and  Charles  Irwin, 
the  latter  running  to  humorous  Scotch  mono- 
logues, and  a  clever  take-off  on  Southern 
negroes  by  Swor  and  Mack,  who  have 
changed  their  former  act  but  little,  as  it  still 
holds  the  amused  attention  of  the  audience. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Among  the  Orpheum  acts  of  routine  char- 
acter this  week  several  stand  out  by  their 
general  excellence,  chief  among  them  being 
a  performance  of  William  de  Mi  He's  playlet 
"Food.*1  which  patrons  of  the  Columbia  The- 
atre saw  during  the  recent  engagement  of 
Holbrook  Blinn's  "Princess  Players."  Ex- 
cellent as  this  organization  proved  to  be.  bril- 
liant high  comedy  rather  than  burlesque  char- 
acterized the  lighter  side  of  its  work.  "Food,* 
however,  calls  for  burlesque  acting,  a  sort 
of  high-class  burlesque.  Both  Miss  Gertrude 
Coghlan  (of  the  Coyhlan  family  of  actors) 
arid  her  leading  man.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilmour, 
sbowe  1  themselves  at  once  as  possessed  of 
complete  understanding  of  the  spirit  in  which 
rightly  to  convey  the  full  humor  of  "Food." 
Their  methods  were  broadened  sufficiently  to 
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Second  Week  ot  "The  Poor  Liule  Rich  Girl." 

"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  at  the  Colum- 
bia is  different.  Not  for  a  long  time  has 
San  Francisco  had  so  delightful  a  dramatic 
novelty  or  responded  to  it  with  more  cordial 
enthusiasm.  Its  fascinated  audiences  laugh, 
weep,  and  applaud  in  turn,  and  sometimes  do 
all  three  at  once.  Eleanor  Gates,  who  belongs 
to  the  California  school  of  writers,  calls  the 
play  a  blend  of  fact  and  fancy,  but  it  is  more. 
It  is  comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  and  spectacle  all 
in  one.  with  not  too  much  of  either.  Its  ap 
peal  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  loves  a  child.  Leonie  Dana,  as  the  little 
girl  of  riches  and  sorrows,  is  exquisite,  like 
the  ilaude  Adams  of  a  quarter-century  ago. 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  have  contributed  a  beauti- 
ful equipment  of  scenic  and  lighting  effects. 
"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  begins  its  second 
week  next   Monday  night. 

Matinees  during  the  engagement  of  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  at  the  Columbia  are 
given  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  per- 
formances are   given  on   Sunday  evenings. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  be  May  Robson,  who  won  the  hearts 
of  many  a  theatre-goer  during  the  four  sea- 
sons in  which  she  appeared  in  "The  Rejuve- 
nation of  Aunt  Mary."  It  is  announced  that 
"Martha,  By-the-Day,"  Miss  Robson's  latest 
vehicle,  is  a  worthy  successor  to  "Aunt  Mary." 


Gertrude  Hoffman,  Orpheum  Headliner. 

Gertrude  Hoffman,  probably  America's  most 
versatile  artist,  and  the  greatest  danseuse  that 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  will  be  the 
extraordinary  attraction  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week.  Miss  Hoffman  will  appear  at  the  head 
of  her  own  company  of  fifty,  mostly  girls,  in 
her  own  revue  in  twelve  scenes.  The  produc- 
tion, which  runs  for  over  an  hour,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  sumptuous,  beautiful,  elaborate, 
and  perfect  ever  produced  on  any  vaudeville 
stage.  Twenty  extra  stage  hands  are  required 
for  the  arduous  task  of  swiftly  changing  the 
sets,  for  two  carloads  of  special  scenery  come 
with  the  act. 

Miss  Hoffman  as  an  artist  requires  neither 
eulogy  nor  introduction.  Her  revue  this  year, 
which  is  originated  and  staged  by  her,  is  en- 
tirely new  and  much  more  magnificent  and 
perfect  than  anything  she  has  attempted  be 
fore.  Among  the  new  dances  she  has  devised 
are  "Zobeide's  Dream"  and  "Blue  Danube," 
both  of  which  are  particularly  spectacular. 
Besides  she  has  many  new  impersonations  to 
add  to  her  popular  gallery  of  imitations. 
She  also  has  a  company  of  the  prettiest  girls 
that  could  be  found  in  New  York  to  support 
her. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  phonograph 
many  who  have  never  heard  Will  Oakland 
have  come  to  admire  his  fine  tenor  voice.  In 
none  of  his  records,  however,  does  his  merit 
stand  out  with  such  splendid  effect  as  in  the 
melodious  musical  novelty  "At  the  Club,"  ar- 
ranged by  Jean  C.  Havez  and  George  L.  Bots- 
ford,  in  which  he  and  a  sterling  quartet  are 
now  appearing.  A  gathering  of  clubmen  in 
search  of  amusement  indulge  in  song.  And 
a  neat  comedy  number  is  introduced  in  their 
travesty  on  the  movies. 

Tony  Hunting  and  Corinne  Francis  will  ap- 
pear in  "A  Love  Lozenger,"  in  which  they 
create  an  abundance  of  fun. 

The  holdovers  will  be  Swor  and  Mack,  Mee- 
han's  canines,  and  Gertrude  Coghlan  in  Wil- 
liam C.  de  Mille's  travesty  on  the  high  cost 
of  living,  "Food." 


Strong  Bill  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Another  one  of  Walter  Montague's  twenty- 
minute  thrillers  will  head  a  new  eight-act 
show  at  the  Pantages,  beginning  tomorrow — 
Sunday.  "Twenty  Minutes  with  the  Board 
of  Supervisors"  is  the  title  of  the  dramalet, 
which  deals  with  actual  incidents  which  have 
come  before  the  city  fathers  during  the  past 
year.  Montague  has  not  written  a  satire  nor 
a  travesty,  but  has  handled  the  various  dis- 
cussions brought  before  the  board  in  an  im- 
personal manner.  A  big  cast  of  thirty  will  be 
used  to  interpret  the  different  characters. 
Eighteen  actors  will  be  cast  to  enact  the 
members  of  the  board.  Special  scenery  has 
been  constructed  which  represents  an  exact 
replica  of  the  present  chambers  of  the  super- 
visoral    quarters. 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Titanic,"  one  01  the 
most  spectacular  scenic  productions  that  has 
played  the  circuit,  is  a  big  feature  on  the 
bill.  This  production  has  never  been  seen 
here,  but  has  created  a  tremendous  success 
in  the  East.  The  act  opens  with  the  ill-fated 
steamer  leaving  Southampton.  Then  are 
shown  the  Ti'anic  in  mid-ocean,  the  collision, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  amidst  the  float- 
ing icebergs. 

The  ever-popular  Pollard  kiddies  will  re- 
turn for  a  special  engagement  with  a  breezy 
arii!  brand  new  tabloid  operetta  called  "The 
Election."  Teddy  McNamara  and  Queenie 
Williams  are  still  the  leading  lights  of  this 
great  company  of  juvenile  performers. 

Suanders  and  Van  Kuntz  will  offer  refresh- 


ing bits  of  songs  and  eccentric  dancing,  in- 
troducing their  original  travesties  on  present- 
day  ballroom  dances. 

The  Rosdell  Singers  have  an  act  which 
earned  them  the  billing  of  "vaudeville's 
classiest   singers." 

Lockhardt  and  Laddie  in  acrobatic  novelty 
live  up  to  their  billing  of  "a  brave  attempt  at 
suicide." 

Madeline  Farilla,  a  dainty  magician,  will 
present  a  genuine   novelty. 


Closing  "Week  of  "  The  Whip." 

The  third  and  what  must  be  the  closing 
week  of  "The  Whip"  at  the  Cort  Theatre  will 
begin  with  Sunday  night's  performance.  The 
original  engagement  of  "The  Whip"  was  for 
two  weeks,  but  so  great  has  been  its  suc- 
cess and  so  gratifying  the  business  done  that 
an  extension  of  one  week  was  arranged,  after 
considerable  manipulation  of  previous  book- 
ings of  the  thrilling   Drury   Lane   melodrama. 

"The  Whip"  had  been  much-heralded  and 
much  was  expected  of  this  first  of  the  Drury 
Lane  spectacles  to  visit  here.  In  every  way 
it  has  lived  up  to  its  reputation.  The  play  is 
I  put  on  in  elaborate  fashion  and  the  "thirteen 
thrills  to  thirteen  scenes"  are  conspicuously  in 
evidence.  Here  is  a  play  that  possesses  the 
really  novel  quality  of  being  a  straightway, 
old-fashioned  melodrama,  played  for  all  it  is 
worth  by  an  excellent  English  organization  of 
players.  The  theatre-goers  of  the  world  never 
really  lost  their  love  for  melodrama  and  "The 
Whip"  represents  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
two  decades  ago.  There  are  the  deep,  dark 
plottings,  the  low  lights,  the  villain  who 
chuckles  and  smokes  cigarettes  incessantly, 
the  tremolo  music,  the  "papers,"  and  other  old 
friends. 

The  evening  performances  begin  at  eight 
and  the  matinees  at  two-fifteen. 

Richard  Walton  Tully's  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
dise," produced  by  Oliver  Morosco,  comes  on 
Sunday,  November  15,  for  one  week  only. 


"The  Auctioneer,"  when  it  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  early  next  month  with  David 
Warfield,  will  be  found  to  have  been  changed 
in  many  respects  since  it  was  played  eleven 
years  ago.  David  Belasco  has  entirely  re- 
written the  play,  bringing  it  down  to  date  and 
injecting  more  comedy  until  now  it  is  said 
to  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  play  than  for- 
merly.   

One  of  the  early  attractions  for  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  is  the  sensational  New  York  suc- 
cess, "The  Yellow  Ticket."  San  Francisco 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  this  play, 
for  the  company  is  an  immensely  popular  one. 

■*♦* 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


The  Ganz  Piano  Concerts. 

Rudolph  Ganz,  the  Swiss  piano  virtuoso, 
will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  recitalist  this  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 8,  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium.  Mr. 
Ganz  is  accepted  as  by  the  foremost  critics 
of  Europe  as  a  master-player  and  his  pro- 
gramme is  so  interesting  and  beautiful  that 
it  should  attract  every  music  lover  in  this 
vicinity.  His  offerings  include  the  Bach- 
Busoni  "Chaconne,"  Chopin's  glorious  "So- 
nata" in  B  fiat  minor,  novelties  by  the  young 
Swiss  composer  Blanchet,  a  work  by  Eric 
Korngold,  the  young  Viennese  composer 
whose  works  astonished  the  world  before  the 
lad  was  twelve  years  old,  two  compositions  by 
Mr.  Ganz,  and  Liszt's  transcriptions  of  his 
own  song,  "Mignon,"  and  the  inspiring  na- 
tional march  of  Hungary,  ''The  Rakoczy." 

Next  Saturday  afternoon,  November  14, 
Mr.  Ganz  will  give  a  special  teachers'  and 
students'  programme,  to  which  the  music 
teachers  have  been  given  special  rates  for 
their  pupils.  On  this  occasion  Beethoven's 
"Appassionata"  Sonata,  a  group  of  Chopin 
compositions,  and  works  by  Ganz,  Maurice 
Ravel,   and   Liszt   wilt   be   offered. 

Tickets  for  both  events  may  be  secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
as  well  as  at  the  hall  on  Sunday. 

The  Pacific  Musical  Society  will  attend  the 
opening  concert.        

The  Claussen  Concert  Tomorrow. 
Mme.  Julia  Claussen,  the  great  Swedish  con- 
tralto, will,  with  Mr.  Uda  Waldrop,  the  accom- 
panist, give  the  following  programme  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  sharp  : . 

Aria  from   "Samson   et   Dalila" Saint-Saens 

Heimkehr    (Homeward)    Strauss 

Feldeinsamkeit    (In   Summer  Fields) P.rahms 

Wiegenlicd   (Cradle  Song) Brahms 

Heimlische  Aufforderung   (The  Lover's  Pledge) . 

Strauss 

I  drommen  du  ar  mig  nara   (In  dreams  thou  art 

ever    near    me) Sjogren 

Till   Majdag    (To  the  May   Day) Berger 

Skogsdufvans    toner    (Voice    of    the    Wood    Cul- 
ver)     Merikanto 

Fra    Monte   Pincio    (From   Monte  Pincio) Grieg 

Et   Syn    (A   Vision) Grieg 

Drifting Grieg 

Sacrament Macdcrmir] 

Little    Playmates    Tuckfield 

The  seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box-office 
of  the  Cort  Theatre. 


Opening  Programme  of  Evan  Williams. 

Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh  tenor,  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  California  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon.  No- 
vember 15.  Evan  Williams  ranks  among  the 
five   greatest   tenors   on    the   concert   stage. 

At  his  first  concert  he  will  sing  three  of 
the  Handel  "Arias,"  in  which  he  stands  with- 
out a  peer,  "Where  E'er  You  Walk,"  "Total 
Eclipse."  and  "Siuna  an  Alarm."  Schubert's 
"Wandering,"  Jensen's  exquisite  "Murmuring 
Zephyrs,"  Haydn's  "Spirit  Song,"  Ware's 
"Wind  and  Lyre,"  a  group  of  three  gems  by 
Protheroc.  the  Welsh  melodies.  "Adieu  to 
Dear  Cambria,"  "Y  Deryn  Pur,"  and  "Mentra 
Gw.-n,"  besides  the  beautiful  song  cycle,  "Eli- 
land,"  by  Von  Fielitz,  which  has  not  been 
heard  here  in  public  since  Nordica  introduced 
it  ten  years  ago. 

The  second  Williams  concert  will  be  given 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  22,  with  a  com- 
plete change  of  programme. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  both  concerts  opens 
next  Wednesday,  November  10,  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre.         

Course  of  Concerts  for  Petaluma. 
Manager  Will  Greenbaum  has  completed 
arrangements  with  a  committee  of  music 
lovers  of  Petaluma  for  a  series  of  concerts 
of  the  highest  class.  The  artist  to  open  the 
season  will  be  Evan  Williams,  on  Tuesday 
night,  November  17.  Later  Steindorff  and  a 
fine  concert  orchestra  will  give  a  programme, 
and  the  famous  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
prima  donna,  Alma  Gluck,  will  be  the  final 
offering.  

Many  Orchestras  Playing  Hadley  Compositions. 
The  compositions  of  Henry  Hadley.  con- 
ductor of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, find  representation  this  season  on  the 
programmes  of  many  symphony  orchestras  of 
America.  Mr.  Hadley 's  symphonic  poem, 
"Lucifer,"  which  is  soon  to  be  given  its  first 
New  York  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (Joseph  Stransky,  conductor),  was 
composed  in  San  Francisco  last  year.  "Luci- 
fer" was  writen  by  Vondel,  the  "Dutch  Shake- 
speare," before  Milton  wrote  "Paradise  Lost." 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Von  Noppen, 
who  held  a  post  as  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  tragic  story,  which  has  to  do 
with  an  uprising  of  discontented  angels  wb.e, 
long  for  earthly  Paradise  and  are  jealous  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  who  under  the  leadership 
of  Lucifer  attempt  to  wage  war  in  the  skies 
against  God's  army,  lends  itself  to  dramatic 
musical  treatment.  Dr.  Muck  will  produce 
this  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra next  April  and  has  invited  Mr.  Hadley  to 
conduct  two  performances.  Mr.  Hadley's 
name  appears  three  times  on  the  programmes 
of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  during  the  com- 
ing season.  The  works  chosen  for  perform- 
ance are  the  "Angelus"  from  his  Symphony 
No.  3,  and  overture,  "In  Bohemia." 


Although  Arrigo  Serato,  the  Italian  violin 
virtuoso,  is  making  his  first  American  tour 
this  year,  the  demand  for  his  services  are 
enormous,  for  his  reputation  has  preceded 
him.  Mr.  Will  Greenbaum  has  arranged  con- 
certs for  him  in  both  Berkeley  and  Stanford, 
and  his  opening  concert  in  this  city,  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  6,  at  the  Columbia,  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Yittoria  Colonna 
Charities.  The  Yittoria  Colonna  is  a  club  of 
one  hundred  prominent  Italian  women  who 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  poor  re- 
gardless of  nationality. 


Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  of- 
ficial organist  at  S?»n  Diego  and  will  preside 
at  the  instrument  presented  to  the  city  b> 
Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels.  The  organ  will  be 
used  daily  during  the  Panama-California  Ex- 
position, and  it  will  remain  a  permanent  ad- 
dition to  San  Diego's  musical  attractions  after 
the  exposition  has  closed.  One  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  new  organ  is  that  the  recr 
be  given  to  an  audience  seated  in  the  open 
air.  Dr.  Stewart  will  dedicate  the  new  in- 
strument on  January  1,  1915. 


After  asking  the  question.  "Which  Is*  the 
world's  most  famous  song?"  a  London  paper 
made  the  unexpected  answer,  namely,  that  it 
is  not  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Annie  Laurie." 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "God  Save  the  King," 
"America."  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  "The 
Marseillaise,"  or  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
all  of  which  would  seem  to  be  probable  can- 
didates tor  the  honor.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  "Malbrook,"  whose  refrains  "We 
Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morning"  and  "For  He's 
a  Jolly  Good  Fellow."  are  equally  familiar  in 
Europe  and  in  America.  The  air  of  the  song 
has  been  sung  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  when  it  was  carried  to  the  East 
anoVso  became  familiar  to  Turks  and  Arabs. 
The  modernization  of  the  song  dates  fr<>tn 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Malp 
when  it  was  first  sung  by  a  French  nurse  at 
Versailles,  whence  it  spread  to  Paris  and 
throughout  France,  and  gave  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  more  celebrity  than  all  his 
victories. 


Winners  of  the  Pavlowa  Contest. 
Mile.  Pavlowa  will  this  season  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  four  young  American  composers 
who  have  just  been  awarded  prizes  for  their 
efforts.  Some  months  ago  Mile.  Pavlowa  an- 
nounced that  she  would  select  the  best  pro- 
ductions submitted,  and  313  manuscripts 
were  forwarded.  The  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals sending  piano  scores  to  be  judged  num- 
bered 2$9.  Edward  C.  Moore  of  Chicago  and 
Philip  I.  Jacoby  of  San  Francisco  divided 
honors  for  first  place,  the  former  composing 
music  for  the  new  social  dance,  Pavlowana. 
which  the  Russian  premiere  danseuse  origi- 
nated last  summer,  and  the  latter  writing  the 
music  which  Pavlowa  will  use  for  her  equally 
new  social  dance,  the  Gavotte  Renaissance. 
The  third  honor  is  to  be  divided  between 
Henry  B.  Ackley  of  Waukesha  and  Harry  R. 
Auracher  of  Chicago,  these  young  men  appear- 
ing as  collaborators  in  the  music  to  be  used 
by  Pavlowa  in  the  third  of  her  new  social 
dances,  the  Pavlowa  waltz.  Mr.  Jacoby  re- 
cently wrote  the  prize- winning  composition. 
Nineteen  Fifteen.  Mr.  Moore  has  for  five 
years  been  music  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Journal. 

AMUSEMENTS 


GANZ 

The  Swiss  Pianist 
SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

This  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  8,  at  2:30. 
and  Next  Saturday  aft,  Nov.  14. 

Tickets  11.50,  Si  00.  75  cts.,  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.         Steinway  Piano. 

EVAN 

WILLIAMS 

The  Welsh  Tenor 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Two  Sunday  afts — Not.  15  and  22 

Tickets  $1  50  and  $1.00.  Box  Peats  $2.00.  Sale 
opens  next  Wednesday  at  above  music  stores  and 
Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

Coming— ARRIGO  SERATO,  Italy's  Greatest 
Violinist. 


O 


RPHFI1M      OFARRELL  STREET 

Safest  and  Most  MaeoiFiceotl  heatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  VAUDEVILLE  REVELATION 

GERTRUDE  HOFFMAN 

AND  HER  COMPANY  OF  FIFTY  IN  GER- 
TRUDE HOFFMAN'S  REVUE,  ORIGI- 
NATED AND  STAGED  BY  HER;  WILL 
OAKLAND,  America's  Greatest  Lyric  Tenor, 
and  His  Associate  Singers  in  "At  the  Club"; 
TONY  HUNTING  and  CORINNE  FRANCIS. 
"A  Love  Lozenger";  SWOR  and  MACK: 
MEEHAN'S  CANINES;  THE  WORLD'S 
NEWS  IN  MOTION  PICTURES:  Last  Week. 
Great  Success.  GERTRUDE  COGIILAN  in 
William    C.    de    Mille's    Travesty,    "Food." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^  ■=•■*"• 


^^i 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Nightly,     Including    Sunday 

Matinees   H'edncsdays  and  Saturdays 

Second  Week  Begins  Monday,  Nov.  9 

A    POSITIVE    DELIGHT 

Klaw   &    Erlanger   present    Eleanor   Gates's 


wonderful  play 


"THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL" 

Prices — Evenings,    25c    to    $1.50;    both    mati- 
nees,    \\  tjilnesday   and    Saturday,   25c   to   SI- 


C&RJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third    and     Last    Week    Starts    Sunday     Night 

■  inees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 
I  )-.:  ing     t'i     th<_'     tremendous     succe-^     of     "The 
Whip"    another    week   has    been    added 
tn    its    engagement 

"THEWHIP" 

The   World's  Oeatest   KCelodramattc    Production 
Nights.  SOc  to  $2:   Best  seats  Sat.  mat..  $1.50; 

BARGAIN    MAT.    WED,.    BEST    SEATS 
Nl-xI- Sun..    Nov.     15.     Return    of    Last    Sea- 
Tremendous     Hit,     "THE      BIRD      OF 

PARADISE." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  M«on 


MINUTES     WITH     THE     HOARD    OF 
RVISORS,    Walter    Montague's   Greatest 
Playlet  of   Local   Politics,  with  a  Big  < 

:    "THE    WR1 E    TI- 

1  AN  I'  tele;  1  EDDV 

McNAMAKA    and    Company    of    15:     SUAN- 
DERS   and    VAN    KUNTZ,    "Slices   ..f    Trav 

-    lELL     SINGERS,     the     Ti 
CJ  "LOVE  PANGS,"  a  Scream 

Comedy. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  7,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment should  establish  a  news  censorship  over 
the  income-tax  returns.  At  all  costs  we  must 
prevent  Europe  from  learning  the  true  facts 
of  our  indigency.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  sedulously  cultivating  the  conviction 
abroad  that  all  Americans  are  millionaires 
and  that  the  mystic  letters  "U.  S.  A."  in  the 
hotel  registers  of  Paris  and  London  are  indi- 
cations of  wealth  that  would  make  Midas 
look  like  forty  cents.  And  now  comes  the 
income-tax  commissioner  to  humble  our  pride 
by  telling  us  that  there  are  only  about  forty 
persons  in  the  whole  country  whose  income  is 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  For  the  moment 
we  were  afraid  that  he  would  publish  the 
names  and  so  expose  our  rags,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  derision  of  the  world.  But  he  is  mer- 
ciful. We  can  still  pretend  that  our  names 
are  among  the  forty  and  that  we  actually 
paid  cash  for  the  automobile  and  could  even 
buy  a  perambulator  if  we  only  knew  some 
way  to  get  a  baby  to  put  in  it.  Of  course  a 
million  dollars  a  year  is  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  then  we  have  been  talking  pretty 
large,  come  to  think  of  it. 

Of  course  some  of  these  people  may  have 
understated  their  income  through  a  dread  of 
ostentation-  That  also  is  a  distinctive  na- 
tional characteristic.  We  have  felt  the  same 
thing  when  making  out  our  personal  property 
return,  a  sort  of  sudden  craving  for  the  simple 
life  and  for  the  right  to  proclaim  proudly 
that  our  face  is  our  fortune  and  that  a  quiet 
conscience  is  above  rubies.  We  never  noticed 
anything  about  faces  or  consciences  on  the 
tax  schedule.  So  far  they  are  not  taxable 
or  we  should  have  been  ruined  long  since. 
Xow  there  were  ninety-one  people  in  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  who 
coyly  confessed  to  incomes  between  $500,000 
and  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  some  of  these  wee, 
modest  daisies  might  have  entered  them- 
selves among  the  higher-ups  but  for  that  un- 
conquerable bashfulness  already  noted.  But 
suppose  there  were  thirty  people  who  for 
democratic  reasons  preferred  to  travel  steer- 
age when  they  might  have  gone  saloon.  We 
should  then  have  some  seventy  income  mil- 
lionaires, and  this  would  still  be  a  pretty 
beggarly  showing  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  way  will  be  found  to 
keep  it  dark. 

New  York  is  to  hold  a  charity  fashion  fete 
in  aid  of  the  war  widows  of  Europe.  The 
fete  will  be  followed  by  a  dance,  and  as  we 
wish  to  be  charitable  ourselves  we  will  not 
suggest  the  incongruity  between  these  festive 
proceedings  and  their  supposed  objects.  Most 
of  the  ladies  concerned  could  easily  draw  their 
checks  for  the  whole  of  the  prospective  profits 
and  never  know  it.  Some  of  them  will  spend 
as   much   money   in    an   afternoon's    shopping. 

But  there  is  one  clause  in  the  published 
announcement  that  arouses  our  wrath.  We 
are  told  that  "there  will  be  more  than  a 
hundred  models  displayed,  all  of  them  on 
living  manikins."  Now  what  do  they  mean 
by  manikins?  Do  they  mean  young  women 
who  earn  their  livelihood  by  showing  how. 
beautiful  dresses  will  look  upon  beautiful 
bodi es,  bodies  far  more  beauti f ul  th an  any 
that  are  likely  ever  to  wear  those  dresses  ? 
If  so,  why  do  they  not  say  young  women  in- 
stead of  selecting  a  term  that  is  ridiculous 
and  offensive?  The  dictionary  tells  us  that 
a  manikin  is  a  "model  of  the  human  body 
made  of  papier-mache  or  other  material  and 
in  detachable  parts."  But  it  seems  that  these 
are  to  be  "living  manikins,"  not  human  be- 
ings, you  understand,  but  just  models  of  the 
human  body  that  happen  to  be  alive.  And 
therefore  we  may  assume  that  the  parts  are 
not  detachable.  Now  how  long  will  women 
continue  to  use  or  to  tolerate  this  disgusting 
word,  a  word  carrying,  and  intended  to  carry, 
a  sense  of  derision,  a  word  selected  with  that 
aim?  Imagine  a  body  of  men  workers  pro- 
fessionally designated,  for  example,  as  "jacka- 
napes" or  "counter-jumpers.''  At  a  time  when 
women  were  assumed,  even  by  themselves, 
to  be  ever  ready  to  scald  and  crucify  each 
other  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  this  would 
be  insignificant.  But  seeing  that  women  are 
now  everywhere  professing  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  their  own  sex  against  male  discrimi- 
nation and  insult  we  may  reasonably  ask  why 
they  continue  to  use  this  offensive  word.  But 
the  question  answers  itself.  Women  use  this 
word  because  it  is  offensive. 

Some  time  ago  we  went  to  a  fashion  show 
of  this  kind.  It  was  not  in  aid  of  war 
widows,  but  honestly  in  aid  of  the  dress- 
making people  who  got  it  up.  They  needed 
the  money.  The  "manikins"  walked  up  and 
down  <-.n  aisle  through  the  spectators  just  as 
it  is  announced  that  they  will  do  at  this 
charity-sanctified  show  in  New  York.  Now 
beini  of  the  male  sex  through  no  known 
fault,  of  our  own,  we  are  a  little  sensitive 
to  such  matters,  and  we  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  Of  course  it  was  quite  ab- 
sui.i,  but  there  seemed  to  be  just  a  sugges- 
ts .  of  the  slave  market  about  the  whole 
business.  We  had  to  remind  ourselves  that 
he   girls   themselves  were   not   for   sale,   but 


only  the  clothes  they  were  wearing.  Other- 
wise we  would  have  tried  to  buy  some  of 
those  girls  in  order  to  set  them  free.  They 
seemed  so  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
horrid-looking  crew  of  perspiring,  lorgnetted, 
ill-behaved  women  who  were  watching  them. 
Doubtless  we  were  foolishly  sympathetic  with 
girls  forced  to  make  a  commodity  of  their 
faces  and  figures,  but  then  that  is  due  to  our 
sex,  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  deplore, 
but  which  we  are  powerless  to  change.  Any 
way  we  do  not  like  the  word  manikin. 


The  latest  fad  in  society  (says  the  Troy 
Chief)  is  the  tub  cure.  In  this  the  patient 
arises  just  as  the  crisp  air  of  the  morning  is 
mellowed  by  the  first  sunbeam.  An  ordinary 
washtub  is  then  filled  with  hot  water  and 
soap  suds,  into  which  various  articles  of  linen 
are  thrown.  After  they  are  thoroughly  satu- 
rated the  patient  takes  them  up  one  at  a  time 
and  rubs  them  briskly  up  and  down  on  a 
washboard  placed  in  the  tub.  This  is  kept  up 
until  the  hands,  arms,  and  face  are  glowing 
pink.  The  patient  then  goes  into  the  open 
air  and  hangs  all  the  linen  articles  on  a  line 
stretched  for  that  purpose.  The  one  com- 
pleting the  taslc  first  announces  the  time  to 
the  others  over  the  telephone  and  is  entitled 
to  a  prize.  It  is  exciting  sport  and  also  in- 
vigorating exercise. 


"Where    are   the  women   going  to?" 

Said   Files-on-Parade; 
"They're  going  to  the  voting  booths," 

The   big   policeman   said ; 
"Why  are  they  all  so  smartly  dressed?" 

Said    Files-on-Parade; 
"They  bold  receptions  at  the  polls," 
The  big  policeman  said; 
"For  the  women  are  receiving  and  they're  casting 

votes  today, 
And  they're"  serving  tea  in  pretty  gowns  of  mauve 

and  silver  gray, 
And  they're  buying  votes  with  tickets  to  a  near-by 

matinee, 
For  that's  the  way  they  work  it  in  the  morning!" 

— T>M*/l. 


The  war  has  dealt  a  staggering  blow  at 
American  fashions,  and  incidentally  it  has 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  patriotic  gush  and 
flubdub  for  which  may  heaven  forgive  us. 
Tearfully  we  are  implored  to  patronize  home 
industries.  Gleefully  we  are  warned  that  we 
must  now  do  so  whether  we  will  or  not,  since 
European  industries  are  just  now  confined  to 
cut  throats  and  mangled  limbs. 

To  say  that  the  European  trade  in  fashion 
stuffs  is  merely  a  custom  and  a  fad  is  to  say 
the  thing  that  is  not  so.  Of  course  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  silly  women  who  shop 
in  Paris  merely  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do 
and  who  have  no  eye  either  for  beauty  or  for 
value.  But  the  actual  and  fundamental  cause 
of  Paris  dominance  has  been  Paris  su- 
periority. Who,  for  example,  will  pretend 
that  any  people  on  earth  can  make  such 
perfumes  as  the  French?  If  people  in  general 
buy  French  perfumes  it  is  because  they  are 
the  best.  If  we  can  now  set  to  work  and 
make  better  perfumes  we  shall  get  the  trade. 
But  to  tell  us  that  it  is  patriotic  to  buy  in- 
ferior goods  is  sheer  nasty  nonsense. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fashions  in 
women's  dresses.  France  has  made  more 
beautiful  things  and  more  original  things 
than  America  and  consequently  she  has  kept 
her  trade.  To  demand  of  American  women 
in  the  name  of  patriotism  that  they  buy  in- 
ferior things  is  to  ask  that  all  economic  laws, 
all  laws  of  good  sense,  be  abrogated.  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Appel,  writing  in  the  Review  of 
Rei'ieu-s,  says  very  sensibly : 

"So  far  France  has  produced  the  most 
artistic  fashions  in  millinery,  in  dresses,  in 
wraps,  in  blouses,  and  France  gets  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  futile  to  deny  this.  American 
manufacturers  would  be  the  last  to  deny  this, 
for  they  know  how  much  they  depend  upon 
France  for  ideas  and  fashions  and  how  help- 
less they  would  be  without  this  inspiration. 
Really,  America  gets  a  grea1*  deal  more  from 
France  than  she  pays  for,  because  for  every 
one  original  French  dress  we  buy  and  wear 
in  this  country  we  copy  and  reproduce  at  least 
a  hundred. 

"  'Made  in  America'  is  a  fine  slogan,  and 
it  is  fine  patriotism  to  support  home  indus- 
tries. But  it  is  still  finer  patriotism  to  pro- 
duce the  world's  finest  merchandise.  It  is 
finer  patriotism  to  create  a  scientific  tariff 
that  will  protect  American  manufacturers 
against  cheap  labor  abroad  and  enable  them 
to  produce  the  finest  merchandise. 

"To  do  patriotic  things  is  better  than  to 
talk  patriotism.  In  certain  cigar  stores  over 
the  land  I  see  signs  that  read,  'Buy  Ameri- 
can-Made Goods.'  And  when  I  buy  a  cigar 
there  and  tear  off  the  band  I  find  in  small 
type  underneath  the  gold  label  the  words, 
'Made  in  Germany.'  We  can  not  get  rid 
of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  best  and  cheapest  merchandise,  quality 
for  quality,   will   always  find   its  market." 


Angry  Householder — Why  don't  you  stop? 
The  fire  is  all  out.  Captain  of  the  Village 
Hose  Company — I  allow  it  is ;  but  there's 
three  winders  not  broke  yet. — Dallas  News. 


6  Daily  Trains 


to 


Los   Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 
or  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and 
Dining  Cars   on   all   trains 


The  Coaster — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  C^^T) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Valley  Express- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sStfon) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSSL) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Owl— 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (stKSn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Lark — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  C^T*) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Sunset  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:45  a.  m. 
0:55  p.m. 


I  0:40  a.  m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.  m. 
7:55  a.m. 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.m. 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


9:00  p.  m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares,  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
and  further  information,  ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  absent-minded  husband  was  asked  by 
his  wife  to  stop  in  a  store  on  his  way  down- 
town and  buy  her  three  articles  of  feminine 
wear.  Of  course,  when  he  reached  the  store 
he  had  forgotten  what  they  were.  So  the 
young  clerk  behind  the  first  counter  was 
amazed  to  hear :  "Excuse  me,  my  wife  told 
me  to  come  in  here  and  get  her  some  things 
to  wear  and  I've  forgotten  what  they  are. 
Would  you  mind  naming  over  a  few  things?" 


The  father  of  a  Germantown  lad  had  given 
him  a  ten-cent  piece  and  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, telling  him  that  he  might  put  one  or  the 
other  on  the  church's  contribution  plate.  At 
dinner  the  father  asked  the  boy  which  coin 
he  had  given.  "Well,  father,"  exclaimed  the 
youngster,  "at  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  put  the  quarter  on  the  plate ;  but 
just  in  time  I  remembered  the  saying,  'The 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  and  I  knew  I 
could  give  the  ten-cent  piece  a  great  deal 
more  cheerfully.     So   I   put  that  in." 


Old  Farmer  Weed  was  the  most  miserly 
man  in  his  whole  county.  One  night  as  the 
evening  meal  was  about  to  be  served  he  said  to 
his  five  small  sons,  as  he  held  knife  and  fork 
over  a  juicy  steak:  "How  many  of  you  will 
take  five  cents  apiece  and  go  to  bed  without 
supper?"  With  visions  of  tops,  marbles,  can- 
dies, and  other  things  dear  to  the  youthful 
heart  they  answered  in  chorus:  "I!"  In  the 
morning  they  appeared  ravenously  hungry. 
Whereupon  Farmer  Weed  asked  :  "And  now 
who    will   give   five   cents    for  his   breakfast?" 


Jock  MacTavish  and  two  English  friends 
went  out  on  the  loch  on  a  fishing  trip,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  first  man  to  catch  a  fish 
should  later  stand  treat  at  the  inn.  As  Mac- 
Tavish was  known  to  be  the  best  fisherman 
thereabouts,  his  friends  took  considerable  de- 
light in  assuring  him  that  he  had  as  good  as 
lost  already.  "An',  d'ye  ken,"  said  Jock  in 
speaking  of  it  afterward,  "baith  o'  them  had 
a  guid  bite,  an'  wis  sae  mean  they  wadna'  pu' 
in."  "Then  you  lost?"  asked  the  listener. 
"Oh,  no.     I  didna'  pit  ony  bait  on  my  hook." 


A  booking  agent  for  a  Chautauqua  bureau 
visited  a  small  town  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
called  on  a  man  who  said  that  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  Chautauqua  it  would  be  necessary  to 
see  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  town. 
Together  they  called  on  the  "first  citizen"  and 
the  booking  agent  was  introduced.  "Mr. 
Jones,"  said  he,  "I  called  to  see  you  in  re- 
gard to  a  Chautauqua."  "Won't  do  ye  no 
good,"  spoke  up  the  prominent  man  of  the 
town.  "Me  and  my  wife  been  pestered  to 
death  with  automobile  agents  fer  six  months, 
an'  now,  by  jing,  we've  ordered  a  machine  we 
seen  in  a   catalogue." 


In  a  certain  county  where  the  Quakers  were 
numerous  the  entire  body  on  one  occasion 
gathered  together  for  one  of  their  periodical 
meetings.  After  the  exercises  of  the  morning 
a  public  luncheon  was  held,  at  which  all  the 
Friends  attended.  The  conversation  turned  to 
matrimony.  "Hannah,"  said  an  unmannerly 
youthful  member  of  the  society,  speaking 
across  the  crowded  table  to  a  prim,  elderly 
maiden  lady,  "wilt  thou  tell  me  why  thou  hast 
never  married?"  "Certainly,  friend  Wil- 
liam," responded  Hannah,  in  a  voice  audible 
over  the  room.  "  'Tis  because  I  am  not  so 
easily  pleased  as  thy  wife  was." 


The  collector  was  after  a  dead  beat,  and 
there  were  rumors  that  he  was  in  more  serious 
trouble  even  than  owing  debts.  The  collector 
was  told  to  get  after  him  at  once  and  run 
him  down  before  anybody  else  got  hold  of 
him.  So  he  chose  a  time  of  day  when  the 
d.  b.  would  be  most  likely  to  be  at  home  and 
went  to  his  house  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
man's  wife  came  to  the  door.  "Your  husband 
is  in?"  he  said,  sternly — he  made  a  statement 
rather  than  a  question  of  it.  She  looked 
scared  and  answered,  "Y — yes,  sir."  "I  want 
to  see  him  at  once,"  he  went  on,  very  se- 
verely. "Why,  you  can't  see  him,"  she  an- 
swered. "He's  in,  and  yet  I  can't  see  him  ? 
I'd  like  to  know  why  I  can't !"  "Because  he's 
in  for  six  months !"  she  sobbed,  and  shut  the 
door  in  his  face. 


Just  before  the  Civil  War  so  much  counter- 
feit money  was  in  circulation  that  business 
men  found  it  advantageous  to  use  a  counter- 
feit banknote  detector.  A  storekeeper  in  a 
New  Hampshire  village  came  into  possession 
of  a  banknote  which  he  strongly  suspected  to 
be  counterfeit,  so  he  sent  it  to  a  nearby  city 
in  charge  of  an  old  stage-driver  for  examina- 
tion. On  two  successive  trips  the  old  fellow 
forgot  this  particular  errand.  A  third  time 
he  was  charged  with  it  in  terms  unmistakably 
strong.  Again  he  forgot.  Fearing  to  confess 
his  carelessness,  he  resolved  to  brave  it  out 
somehow.  "Well,"  said  the  storekeeper, 
anxiously,  "did  they  say  it  was  a  bad  bill  ?" 


"Why,  no,"  responded  the  stage-driver,  de- 
liberately, "not  exactly."  "Not  exactly  ?" 
ejaculated  the  other.  "What  do  you  mean? 
Was     it     good  ?"      "No,     not     exactly     that, 

either "    and    the    old    man    brightened    a 

little.  "They  said  they  guessed  it  was  'bout 
middlin'." 


Dr.  Henry  Coward,  the  lecturer  on  music, 
tells  a  story  of  his  early  days  concerning  a 
quartet  which  he  organized  among  warehouse 
workers  in  a  northern  city.  He  approached  a 
showman  who  was  visiting  the  district  and 
suggested  to  him  that  a  party  of  singers 
would  be  an  attraction  to  his  show.  "Kin 
they  sing?"  asked  the  showman.  "Yes,  very 
well."  "Have  they  dress  suits  ?  Them's 
necessary."  "Yes."  "How  much  will  it  cost 
for  such  an  engagement  ?"  "A  dollar  and  a 
quarter  each  per  night,  I  think,  will  do  it." 
"I  know,"  said  the  entertainer ;  "but  how 
much  will  it  cost?  How  many  are  there  in 
this   'ere  quartet?" 


Marie  Caslova,  the  violinist,  tells  of  a  re- 
ception at  which  she  was  to  be  the  soloist, 
which  was  given  by  a  woman  whose  sudden 
wealth  had  not  brought  her  musical  knowl- 
edge. "When  I  called  her  up  five  hours  be- 
fore the  reception  to  ask  about  the  condition 
of  the  piano,  she  exclaimed :  'I  sent  the 
piano  back  to  the  factory  last  week  for  re- 
pairs. Can't  you  play  something  without  one  ?' 
The  only  things  I  had  at  my  finger's  ends  for 
violin  alone  were  some  Each  sonatas.  This 
gave  me  an  inspiration.  'Certainly,'  I  an- 
swered, *I  can  play  the  Chaconne.'  After  a 
moment's  silence  a  disappointed  voice  re- 
plied: 'But,  my  dear,  I  would  so  much  rather 
you  played  the  violin.'  " 


He  was  an  arrogant  and  quarrelsome  old 
farmer,  and  the  only  person  of  any  importance 
who  had  managed  to  avoid  clashing  with  him 
was  the  mild-mannered  vicar.  But  even  this 
forbearing  gentleman  lost  his  temper  when 
the  farmer  impudently  turned  his  horses  loose 
in  the  churchyard  and  refused  to  take  them 
out  again.  High  words  ensued,  and  the  vicar 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  *o  call  the  farmer  "a 
broken-down  old  mule."  Off  went  the  farmer 
on  the  instant,  and  crashed  noisily  into  the 
village  lawyer's  office.  "Mr.  \V.,  the  vicar  has. 
just  called  me  a  broken-down  old  mule,"  he 
bawled.  "What  am  I  to  do?"  Now  the  law- 
yer had  once  received  a  severe  rebuff  from 
the  farmer,  and  had  waited  for  a  chance  to 
repay  it.  Here  was  his  opportunity,  and  he 
seized  it  with  both  hands.  "Don't  come  to  me 
about  that,"  he  said,  coolly.  'T  can't  patch 
you  up.     I'm  no  veterinary  surgeon." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Campaign  Cigar. 
I   see   be  the   pa-apers 

Thot  Tammany  Hall 
An"  Raypublican  divils 

An'  Moosers  an'   all, 
The  aigle  an'  bell, 

An'  the  hammer  an'   shtar 
Daypind   for   their  votes 

On   the    campaign    cigar. 

I'm   mindin'   the  day — 

'Tis    a    far    wan,    avick! — 
Whin    I   hated    McGann, 

The  ould  Tammany  kick, 
An'   wan  morning  he  came; 

'Twas   the   worrud    thot   he    shpoke: 
"How    are    yez,    O'Toole; 

Will  yez  hov  a  good  shmoke?" 

Now    McGann    hod    a   map 

Thot  wud  scare  the  wee  birruds, 
But   somehow,    I    dinnaw, 

As  he  gave  me  fair  worruds. 
An'   I   watched   through   the  shmoke. 

In    a    minute,    ochone! 
His  map,  it  looked  human. 

The  same  as  me  own. 

An'    I    think   if  the    divil 

Came    up    from    his    place 
Wid  a   "Greetin's,    O'Toole! 

Here's  a  weed  for  yer  face!" 
I'd    vote    for    the    bucko, 

Forgettin'    the    ban. 
The  same  as  I  voted 

For    Misther    McGann ! 

— New    York   Sun. 


Depression. 
"In    vain    I    ask    that    you    will    rise 

Above   the   thing   that  makes  you   sad; 
My   sanguine   nature  you  despise 

■When  I    implore  you  to   be  glad. 

Look  up,  for  you  were  made,  I  know, 
To   be   light-hearted,   dainty,   sweet; 

Alas!   that  you   should  sink  so   low 

And    answer    with    such    reckless    heat. 

My   fault?      Ah    no,    it  can   not   be; 

Rise,    rise,    if    only    for    my    sake!" 
The    baking    powder    frenziedly 

Besought    and    begged    the    heavy    cake! 

— Town    Topics. 


Elegy  of  the  Auto. 
The  boast  of   heraldry,    the   pomp   of  power 
And    all   that   beauty    of   the   fine   machine 
Give    way    alike    in    the    inevitable    hour. 
When    suddenly    you're    out    of   gasoline. 

— Milwaukee  News. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Frances  Ramsey  and  Lieu- 
tenant Herbert  Whitehall  I'nderwood,  U.  S.  N., 
took  place  Tuesday  evening  at  the  home  in  Ala- 
meda of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam 
Montague  Ramsey.  Mrs.  Philip  Bliss  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Johnson  were  the  matrons  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  the  Misses  Vera  Talbot,  Pauline 
Painter,  Mary  Helen  Finnell,  Priscilla  Ellicon. 
Oryptha  Gatcb,  and  Roberta  Lion.  Ensign  Donald 
Beary.  U.  S.  X..  attended  Lieutenant  Underwood 
as  best  man.  The  ushers  included  Ensigns  Thomas 
Gatch,  William  Bauchman.  Elroy  Vandergloot,  Ar- 
thur Walton,  Walter  Henry,  Edward  Bowden,  and 
Quinan.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding 
trip  the  young  couple  will   reside  at   Mare  Island. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Martha  Foster  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr.,  took  place  Wednes- 
day at  the  home  in  San  Rafael  of  the  bride's  par 
enis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster.  Miss  Louisiana 
Foster  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor  and  the  little 
flower  girls  were  the  bride's  nieces,  the  Misses  Jean 
and  Sally  Foster.  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  at- 
tended Mr.  Abbott  as  best  man.  Upon  their  re- 
turn from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
will    reside  in  their  home  on  Steiner   Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Otilla  Laine  and  Mr.  Clin 
ton  La  Montagne  will  take  place  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 24,  at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine.  The  chosen  brides- 
maids are  the  Misses  Julita  Galpio,  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Katherine  Redding,  and  Elizabeth  Fee.  Mr. 
Harry-  Hastings  will  be  his  cousin's  best  man  and 
the  ushers  will  be  the  Messrs.  George  Nickel,  John 
Hartigan,  Herman  Wieland,  and  Thomas  Doud  of 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Remington  Fithian  enter- 
tained their  friends  at  a  reception  Thursday  at 
their   home  in   Carpenteria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oothout  gave  a  farewell 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country 
Club.  They  left  Tuesday  to  spend  the  holiday 
season  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mann  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  preceding 
the  Assembly  dance.  Among  others  who  gave  sim- 
ilar affairs  the  same  evening  were  the  Misses  Helen 
Johnson,    Dorothy   Allen,  and  Elizabeth   Brice. 

Mr.  S.  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr.,  gave  a  stag  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  home  on  Buchanan  Street 
of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leonard 
Abbott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  issued  in- 
vitations to  a  dinner  Friday  evening,  November 
20,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth 
Welsh,    a   debutante   of  the    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  entertainea  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street-  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  of 
Honolulu. 

Miss  Alyce  Miller  gave  a  Hallowe'en  party  Fri- 
day evening  at  her  studio  on  Clay  Street  in  honor 
of  her  nephew,  Allen    Knight,  Jr. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
entertained  their  friends  at  a  Hallowe'en  party 
Friday    evening   at    their    club    house. 

Mrs.    Henry    Foster    Dutton    was    the    guest    of 


hnnor  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Breeden  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  entertained  a  number  ot 
friends  at  a  Hallowe'en  party  Friday  evening  at 
his   honti-    al    Alma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  entertained  a  num- 
:;ends  Monday  evening  at  a  theatre  and 
supper    party. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  the 
complimented  guest  at  a  dinner  Monday  evening 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  at 
tb;ir  home  on  Yallejo  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  ball  Tuesday  evening,  November 
17,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  affair  wilt  be  in 
honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Emily  Tubbs,  who 
on  this  occasion  will  be  formally  presented  to  so- 
ciety. Miss  Tubbs  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Tuttle 
at    her    home    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

The  Due  de  Montpensier  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  duck  shooting  party  at  Suisnn  recently 
given  by  the  Messrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker. 
Gordon  Armsby,  and  Henry  Foster  Dutton. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  the  Miller  ranch  at 
Gilroy. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Van  Vorst  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Philip  Coxon  of  New- 
Zealand. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  residence  on  Washington  Street  of  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of   Miss   Otilla  Laine. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  bridge-luncheon  Monday  at  the  Fran- 
cisca   Club. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr.  Charles 
Bandman,  Miss  Florence  Bandman  has  recalled 
her  invitations  to  a  luncheon  Monday,  November 
16,  in  honor  of  her  cousin.  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin. 

.Mr;.  Eugene  Hale  Douglas  was  hostess  at  a  the 
dansant  Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Verba  Euena. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Pearkes 
and  her  fiance.  Lieutenant  Herman  Trench  Yulte, 
U.   S.   M.   C. 

Mrs.  Charles  Humphrey  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  bridge-luncheon  Tuesday  at  her 
home  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Franklin  Hutton  U.  S.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Hutton  gave  a  house  party  over  the  week-end  at 
their  home  at   Fort   McDowell. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee  Kinnison  was  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Van  Horn,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a 
tea  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
in   honor   of  bis   sister,    Mrs.    Benjamin    Foulois. 

Captain  George  Grimes,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Grimes  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
reception  Tuesday  afternoon  at  their  home  at  the 
Presidio. 


Experts  Who  Know 

They  speak  from  their  own  ex- 
perience; years  of  practical  work  in 
the  preparation  of  perfect  food  for 
particular  people.  Their  testimony 
cannot  be  gainsaid: 

To  obtain  the  best  results  we  use  and 
recomtnend  for  use  i '  RoyaP  Baking 
Powder.    JVe  find  it  superior  to  all 

Others*  — "The  International  Mutual  Cooks 

"and  Pastry  Cooks  Assn. 

"Adolph  Meyer,  Sec'y." 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Rebecca,  Elizabeth,  and  Agnes  Shreve, 
left    last    Saturday    for    Utica,    New    York,    where 


Absolutely  Pure 


No  Alum 


they  will  spend  the  winter.  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Winn 
departed  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Beaver,  who  will  visit  friends,  until  after 
the    holidays. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  is  visting  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  at 
their  home  in   Bath,  Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  will  spend  the 
winter  in  town,  having  rented  a  house  on  Scott 
Street  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
spend  the  winter. 

The  Misses  Edith  and  Helen  Chesebrough  and 
Miss  Kate  Dillon  moved  Monday  to  San  Mateo 
Park,   where  they   will   reside  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Banderson  are  established 
for  the  winter  in  the  Chesebrough  residence  on 
Clay    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  closed  their 
country  home  in  Woodside  Thursday  and  are 
again  occupying  their  residence  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nut- 
tall  left  Monday  for  New  York,  where  they  will 
spend    several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Doris  Ryer,  have  recently  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Hayes  Hammond  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,     Virginia. 

The  Misses  Isabelle  and  Ella  O'Connor  were 
at  last  accounts  visiting  the  Honorable  Robin  Boyle 
and    Mrs.    Boyle    in    England. 

Mrs.  Charles  Huse  has  arrived  from  Europe  and 
is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
Wells,    in    this    city. 

Miss  Doiothy  Baker  has  returned  from  San 
Diego,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  month 
with   Miss  Ruth  Richards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  will  give  up 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  next  week 
and  will  take  possession  of  the  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Elinor  Tay,  have  closed  their  coun- 
try home  and  moved  to  1315  Taylor  Street  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Bain  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Beatrice  Miller,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
New  York  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Mon- 
tecito.  A  new  home  is  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion in  Montecito  that  will  necessitate  another  visit 
from    Mrs.    Bain  before  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  Stow  Fithian  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Fithian,  have  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Europe,  having  sailed  on  the  St.  Louis  from  Liver- 
pool. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Cadwalader  are  again 
occupying  their  heme  on  Jackson  Street  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  summer  in  Burlingame  with  Mrs. 
Cadwaladers  mother,   Mrs.    Russell  J.   Wilson. 

Miss  Olive  Wheeler  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  S.  Lusk  at  their  home  in  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athnll  McEean  will  sail  today  for 
Honolulu,  where  they  will  spend  a  few  weeks. 
'  Their  home  on  Washington  Street  will  be  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean,  who  will 
take  charge  of  young  Peter  McBean  during  his 
parents'    absence. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  have  reached  Sweden  safely, 
having  traveled  from  London  with  American  Am- 
bassador George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Marye. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Foute  have  no  definite  plans  as  to 
their  return  home. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
New  York,  where  she  placed  her  daughter,  Miss 
Einnim  McNear,  in  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNear 
and  Miss  Ernestine  McNear  will  spend  the  winter 
in  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Theriot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Eabcock  departed  Tuesday 
for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  Harold  Dillingham  arrived  last  week  from 
Honolulu  for  a  brief  visit  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Currey  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Laura  Currey,  came  down  from  Dixon  last  week 
to  visit  friends  in  Oakland  and  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  California  Street  for  the  winter,  hav- 
ing rented  their  home  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Grirfin. 

Miss  Julia  Galpin  has  returned  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, where  she  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Agnes 
and    Lucy    Cushing. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Le  Boyteaux  has  gone  East  to  spend 
several    weeks    with    relatives. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  returned  Monday  from 
Burlingame.  where  she  has  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer, and  is  established  for  the  season  in  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Dutton,  who  is 
en  route  from  Rome,  where  she  has  been  residing 
for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  is  visiting  Miss  Sara 
Cunningham  3t  her  home  in  New  York,  where 
they  were  joined  a  few  days  ago  by  Mrs.  James 
Cunningham  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  who 
returned  East  last  Saturday  after  having  spent  the 
summer    in    Woodside. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Huntington  and  Miss  Marion 
Huntington  have  arrived  in  New  York  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Dr.  Lovell  Langitreth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth 
have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  in  Mira- 
mar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt,  Jr.,  and  their 
two  little  sons  returned  Monday  from  their  ranch 
in  Chico,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
six    weeks. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  arrived  Monday  from  New 
York  alter  a  three  weeks'  absence. 

Mr.  an-1  Mrs.  Raluh  King  arrived  recently  from 
Idaho  and  have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  King's 
parents,  Mr.  bnd  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King.  They 
have  decided  to  reside  permanently  in  San  Mateo. 

Major  Harold  Cloke  and  Dr.  Oliver,  U.  S.  A., 
are  on  a  hunting  trip  in  Canada  and  will  return 
about  November  15. 

Captain  Harold  Geiger  and  Mrs.  Geiger  (for- 
merly Miss  Frances  Bridges)  have  returned  from 
the  Atlantic-  coast  and  have  taken  a  cottage  at 
Coronado. 

Sirs.     Nulsen,    wife    of    Lieutenant    Charles    K. 


Nulsen,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Monday  for  El  Paso  to 
join  her  husband,  who  is  at  present  stationed  on 
the  border. 

Mrs.    Fouloi-.    wife    of    Captain    Benjamin    Fou- 
lois.   AviaKon    Corps,    U.    S.    A.,    is    the    guest    of 
Mrs.    Stephen    Fuqua    at    her    home    in    the    Pr« 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  Max  Garber,  U,  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Garber  (formerly  Miss  Etelka  Williar ),  who  have" 
been  stationed  here  for  the  last  two  years,  have 
been   ordered  to    Idaho. 

Captain  Augustus  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  last  two  years,  to  the  Naval  War 
College  at  Newport, 

Captain  F.  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  have  issued  invitations  to  a  dance  Tues- 
day evening,  November  10,  at  Mare  Island.  The 
affair  will  be  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  who 
will  make  her  formal  debut. 


Franz  Lehar,  the  Viennese  musical-comedy 
composer,  is  serving  with  the  Austrian  army 
at  the  front  as  a  nurse.  One  of  Lehar's 
patients  is  his  own  brother,  a  major  of  in- 
fantry, who  is  seriously  wounded. 


FRUIT  CHUTNEY 

Adds  character  to  ragouts,  meat 
and  fish  sauces,  etc.;  also  excellent 
in  French  dressing  for  tomato  salad. 


DozeD  Quarts 
$7.00 


Dozen  Pints 
$4.00 


Direct  from  kitchen  only. 
The  Pleasant  Journey  Boxes 

for  Holiday  Gifts 

F.  E.  GARRITT 

SAN  MATEO 


FOR  RENT 

Handsome  residence, 
elegantly  furnished, 
excellent  location; 
15  rooms,  3  baths, 
billiard  and  ball 
room.  Well  adapted 
for  entertaining  dur- 
ing Exposition. 

Phone  Sutter  870 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Baker  was  formerly  Miss  Ra- 
mona  Danner. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Durkee 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Durkee  was  formerly  Miss  Marian  Lally. 


Geoffrey  Snead-Cox,  aged  nineteen,  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Welsh  Fusileers,  son  of 
J.  G.  Snead-Cox  of  Broxwood  Court,  Here- 
fordshire, was  killed  in  action  on  October  20. 
His  brother,  Richard,  who  left  Oxford  to  take 
up  arms,  holding  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Scots,  was  killed  in  action  October  28.  The 
mother  of  the  young  officers,  the  former  Mary 
Hale  Porteous,  was  at  one  time  well  known 
in  San  Francisco.  The  young  men'  were 
nephews  of  Walter  Cox,  the  local  artist. 


Supper  Dansants  at  Hotel  Oakland. 
Invitations  are  being  issued  this  week  to  a 
series  of  Wednesday  evening  supper  dansants 
in  the  ivory  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Oakland. 
The  first  dansant  will  be  given  on  November 
IS,  and  the  others  will  follow  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  throughout  the  season.  Mile. 
Louise  La  Gai  and  Mr.  Quentin  Tod  will  be 
present  at  the  dansants,  giving  exhibition 
dances  and  assisting  in  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs. 


Aid  Asked  lor  Suffering  Belgians. 
Relief  for  the  stricken  Belgians  is  asked  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  Over  a 
million  people  are  in  the  bread  line  in  Bel- 
gium, and  the  number  is  daily  increasing. 
Money  and  foodstuffs  are  required  at  once. 
Of  the  latter,  non-perishable  products  are 
urged.  In  a  letter  to  the  public  the  chamber 
says:  "Please  impress  upon  your  community 
the  urgent  need  and  report  your  collections  to 
Belgian  Relief  Headquarters.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco,  in  order  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard." 


November  7,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


George  Gray  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, showing  liabilities  at  $163,000  and 
assets  nothing.  Gray  is  president  of  the 
Washington  Development  Syndicate  and  a 
.member  of  the  local  contracting  firm  of  Gray 
Brothers.  

Dr.  Manuel  Fernando,  at  one  time  a  philan- 
thropist well  known  in  this  city,  died  recently 
at  the  County  Relief  Home  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  The  doctor  in  his  younger  days 
devoted  a  fortune  to  [he  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation of  nearly  a  score  of  homeless  children. 


Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Paul  Arne- 
rich  resigned  on  Monday  after  five  years  of 
active  service  in  the  marshal's  office.  His 
place  was  taken  by  James  W.  Jessen. 


Five  Russians,  alleged  to  be  members  of  an 
extensive  counterfeiting  ring,  were  captured 
Sunday  afternoon  by  Secret  Service  Agent 
Harry  Moffitt,  Detectives  Frank  Black  and 
George  Richards  and  a  posse  in  a  cottage  at 
342  Alabama  Street,  on  Scotch  Hill.  The 
prisoners  gave  the  names  of  John  Sleeposna- 
toff,  1051  Rhode  Island  Street;  Mike  Poho- 
voff,  John  Cherentaeff,  Fred  Shranoft",  and 
John  Simon,  all  of  342  Alabama  Street.  For 
weeks  Moffitt  has  been  trailing  the  alleged 
counterfeiters,  following  the  discovery  that 
bogus  dollars  were  appearing  in  the  Russian 
colony.  

Charles  J.  Bandmann,  well-known  mining 
engineer,  who  lived  at  2900  Van  Ness  Avenue 
1  and  had  offices  in  the  Monadnock  Building, 
died  at  his  home  early  this  week  of  heart 
trouble.  The  end  came  without  warning,  al- 
though for  a  few  days  past  he  had  been  com- 
plaining of  feeling  badly.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Julius  Bandmann,  who  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  early  business  life 
of  this  city.  

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Augustin  Lueinchi, 
editor  of  the  Franco-Californicn,  Paul  Ver- 
dier.  first  vice-president  of  the  City  of  Paris 
and  at  present  a  soldier  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, tells  how  he  was  struck  by  bursting  shrap- 
nel in  the  fighting  at  Verdun.  Verdier's  life 
was  saved  by  a  heavy  pocketbook  in  his  breast 
pocket.      He  was  not  injured   and   still  serves 


under  the  tricolor  as  a  private  in  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Sixth  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry.   

After  a  fusillade  of  pistol  shots  th.it 
aroused  the  entire  neighborhood,  two  armed 
burglars  who  were  looting  the  home  of  John 
S.  Dunnigan,  clerk  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, at  703  Broderick  Street  early  Sunday 
night,  were  captured  through  the  bravery  of 
Dunnigan's  seventeen-year-old  son,  Ross,  and 
the  boy"s  grandmother,    Mrs.  J.   Ross  Jackson. 


Officials  of  the  state,  city,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, representatives  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition,  members  of  the 
state  harbor  commission,  and  invited  guests 
rode  underground  to  the  Exposition  last  Sat- 
urday on  the  first  train  through  the  new 
tunnel  under  Fort  Mason,  giving  a  land  con- 
nection between  the  Belt  Line  and  the  Ex- 
position Terminal  railways. 


James  A.  Moreland,  Pacific  Coast  agent  for 
the  large  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Mills 
&  Gibb,  New  York,  for  thirty-two  years,  died 
at  the  German  Hospital  on  Tuesday  morning, 
following  an  operation.  He  was  born  fifty- 
nine  years  ago  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  this 
country  while  a  young  man.  He  leaves  a 
widow.  

Admiral  Pond  received  orders  from  the 
Navy  Department  Wednesday  to  parole  Lieu- 
tenants E.  Pretzel  and  Wilhelm  Sauerbeck 
and  two  petty  officers,  all  members  of  the  Ger- 
man navy,  who  arrived  on  the  Korea  last  Mon- 
day from  Honolulu.  The  officers  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  United  States  cruiser  Cleveland, 
where  they  were  detained,  and  go  ashore.  Un- 
der the  parole  conditions  they  can  not  leave 
this  city  until  the  European  war  is  over. 


Frederick  W.  Fickert,  eighty-five  years  old, 
father  of  District  Attorney  Charles  M. 
Fickert.  died  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  his 
ranch  in  Kern  County,  following  a  brief  ill- 
ness induced  by  complications  due  to  his  age. 
He  was  one  of  California's  pioneer  residents, 
having  come  here  in    1849. 

United  States  Attorney  John  W.  Preston 
has  announced  that  about  fifty  complaints 
would   be   substituted   for   the   "blanket"    com- 


NATWNAL  KIHD  SHUE5-  NO.  4 


Lord  Nelson-Old  England's  Great  Naval  Hero 

WITHOUT  Horatio  Nelson,  England 
would  have  been  invaded  and  per- 
haps conquered  by  Napoleon.  At 
Trafalgar  he  smashed  forever  the  French 
Emperor's  hope  of  creating  a  naval  power. 
Never  was  man  more  idolized  and  beloved 
—  not  only  by  all  of  England's  people  who 
breathlessly  awaited  news  of  his  telling 
victories,  but  by  every  man  of  his  fleet.  A  true  Anglo-Saxon, 
he  detested  tyrannous  powers  and  legislative  usurpations 
of  every  kind.  He  was  particularly  opposed  to  prohibitive 
enactments  governing  the  diet  of  his  men,  who 
like  him,  enjoyed  Barley-Malt  brews,  even  as  their 
fathers  did  for  countless  generations  before.  Good 
beer,  according  to  Lord  Nelson,  has  ever  been 
good  food.  Budweiser  Beer  for  57  years  has  been 
the  product  of  an  institution  holding  the  highest 
ideals  known  to  the  ancient  art  of  brewing.  The 
output,  due  to  Quality  and  Purity,  has  increased 
every  year  until  7,500  men  are  daily  required 
to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demand.  Bud- 
weiser sales  exceed  any  other  beer  by  millions 

01  bOttleS.  Bottled  only  at  the  home  plant 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Tillmann  &  Bend  el  and  Anheuser-Busch 
Agency,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  Cocoa  Is  Cheaper 
Than  in  Many  Years 

The  great  European  nations  now  at  war  are 
practically  out  of  the  market  for  the  cocoa 
bean.  Shipments  are  few  and  small.  Result — the 
growers  are  glad  to  sell  for  small  prices. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  in  the  market  since 
1852,  has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
moralized conditions,  and  accordingly  is  giving  the 
public  the  benefit  by  reducing  the  price  of  the 
prepared  cocoa. 

You  now  can  buy  the  famous  Ghirardelli 
Imperial  Cocoa  for  the  same  price  formerly  paid 
for  ordinary  grades. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

InvesiiEatiins^ — Reports — Plans— Specifications — 

Estimates — SuperinteDdenre. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F  .  CAL. 

'Consultine  Engineer  for  J,  E.  Krafft  ST"  Sons,  Architects 


plaint  filed  against  the  Western  Fuel  Com- 
pany two  months  ago  for  the  recovery  of 
$861,576.95,  claimed  by  the  government  under 
the  forfeiture  law.  Pending  the  preparation 
of  the  big  batch  of  complaints  court  proceed- 
ings will  be  postponed.  It  is  hinted  that  the 
matter  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
coal  it  is  alleged  was  fraudulently  weighed 
mav  never  get  into  court  at  all. 


The  board  of  works  has  invited  bids  for 
paving  Corbeit  Avenue  from  Stanford  Heights 
to  the  United  Railroad  tracks  at  Sloat  Boule- 
vard. The  pavement  will  be  asphalt  on  a  con- 
crete base.  The  board  has  directed  that  two 
island  parks,  fourteen  feet  wide  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  be  laid  out  on  Stockton  Street 
between  Bush  and  Pine  over  the  tunnel.  The 
cost  will  be  paid  by  property-owners. 


Franz  Lehar,  composer  o  f  "The  Merry 
Widow"  and  other  light  operas,  had  grand 
opera  ambitions  in  the  beginning,  but  with 
such  undertakings  he  had  no  success.  Dvorak, 
he  explains,  advised  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  composing.  Lehar  tells  how  he  came 
to  meet  Dvorak,  and  to  properly  lead  up  to 
the  event,  goes  back  to  his  earliest  childhood  : 
"My  mother  often  told  me  that  I  always  could 
find  as  a  four-year-old  boy  to  each  melody 
the  right  accompaniment  on  a  piano.  I  com- 
posed my  first  song  at  six  years  and  dedicated 
it  to  my  mother.  When  eleven  years  old  I 
left  the  house  of  my  parents  to  study  at  a 
German  gymnasium  at  Sternberg.  It  very 
often  happened  that  I  fainted  in  the  streets 
from  hunger,  but  as  my  mother  visited  me 
once  in  Prague  I  had  the  courage  not  to  com- 
plain. My  director  observed  that  I  neglected 
my  violin  and  he  recommended  me  to  study 
with  Dvorak.  In  1SS7  I  submitted  to  Dvorak- 
two  compositions,  'Sonata  a  1' Antique'  in  G 
major  and  'Sonata  a  l'Antique'  in  D  minor. 
Dvorak  looked  at  the  work  and  said:  'Hang 
your  fiddle  on  a  nail  and  write  a  composition.' 
This  was  spoken  out  of  the  soul,  but  my 
father  insisted  that  I  become  a  first-class  vio- 
linist. Weber  said  once:  'The  first  dogs  and 
the  first  operas  belong  in  the  water.'  This 
also  refers  to  my  first  opera.  In  April,  1894, 
[  was  musical  director  of  the  Austrian  navy 
band  nnd  conducted  a  con-xrt  for  Emperor 
William  II.  who  expressed  great  satisfaction. 
On  November  28,  1896,  my  opera  'Kukuska,' 
later  called  "Tatjana,'  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  Leipsic,  but  was  no  success.  I 
had  to  give  up  my  position  as  conductor  of 
the  navy  band  on  account  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  had  to  take  my  jewels  to  the 
pawnshop.  I  accepted  a  position  as  con- 
ductor in  Trieste.  I  was  sick  and  tired  of 
composing  operas  and  now  started  composing 
operettas." 
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Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 
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Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thorough!;  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 

The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November    first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Manager 
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Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cakeof  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Strut  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phono  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 
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He — Do  "you  think  actresses  should  marry? 
She — Why,  yes.  How  else  could  they  get  a 
divorce. — Puck. 

"I  hear  young  Spriggins  has  taken  a  part- 
ner for  life."  "Not  necessarily,  but  he's  mar- 
ried."— Livingston  Lance, 

"Are  they  well  mated?"  "Perfectly.  She's 
afraid  of  automobiles  and  he  can't  afford 
one." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  think  he  is  foolish  to  start  buying  a 
motor-car  on  his  salary."  "He's  not  half  so 
foolish  as  the  agent." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"My  daughter  is  wild  about  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling now."  "Don't  be  uneasy.  These  summer 
flirtations  never  amount  to  much." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

"Now  they've  got  a  new  contrivance  for 
reducing  adiposity."  "Dear  me  !  There  won't 
be  a  city  in  Europe  when  this  awful  war  is 
over." — Buffalo  Express. 

Mr.  McNab  (to  urchin) — What's  the  mat- 
ter, laddie  ?  Urchin — I've  lost  my  'apenny  ! 
Mr.  McNab — Aye,  dinna  grieve.  Here's  a 
match  to  find  it. — London  Opinion. 

"If  I  could  get  some  one  to  invest  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  that  scheme  of  mine  I  could 
make  some  money."  "How  much  could  you 
make?"  "Why,  a  thousand  dollars." — Boston 
Transcript.  '  ~* 

The  Flatterer — But  don't  you  think  your 
son  is  wasting  his  talents  in  this  little  burg? 
The  Magnate  (caustically) — Of  course  he  is, 
but  he  might  as  well  waste  them  here  as 
somewhere  else. — Life. 

"Just  tired  of  him,  eh?"  asked  the  lawyer. 
The  actress  nodded.  "Well,  I  wouldn't  ad- 
vise you  to  sue  at  this  time.  The  war  is 
crowding  everything  else  off  the  front  pages." 
— Philadelphia   Public  Ledger. 

"What  do  the  suffragettes  want,  anyhow?" 
"We  want  to  sweep  the  country,  dad."  "Well, 
do  not  despise  small  beginnings.  Suppose 
you  make  a  start  with  the  dining-room,  my 
dear." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Where  the  statesman,"  he  said,  "sees  in 
vision  a  bronze  statue  of  himself  by  Mac- 
Monnies  or  Rodin  the  politician  sees  a  brown- 
stone  front,  two  automobiles,  and  champagne 
for  dinner." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Algy — Did  you  enjoy  yourself  roughing  it 
this  summer,  old  top?  Lionel — No,  blawsted 
luck.  First  the  chef  took  sick,  then  some 
one  stole  our  safety  razors,  and,  to  cap  it  all 
the  pianola  broke   down. — Club-Fellow. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  said  young 
Spender,  "that  I  got  my  money  by  hard  work." 
"Why,  I  thought  it  was  left  to  you  by  your 
rich  uncle."  "So  it  was,  but  I  had  hard  work 
to  get  it  away  from  the  lawyers." — Life. 

Fashionable  Rector — Of  course  you  are 
praying  for  peace,  brother  Millyuns?  Richest 
Parishioner — Well,  no  !  My  daughter  is  en- 
gaged to  a  count,  who  is  on  the  firing  line. 
At  last  reports  he  was  still  alive. — Puck. 

Dr. .  Curem — You  will  find  your  dyspepsia 
greatly  alleviated,  Mr.  Peck,  by  cheerful  and 
agreeable  conversation  at  your  meals.  Mr. 
Peck — That's  good  advice,  doc,  but  my  in- 
come will  not  permit  me  to  eat  away  from 
home. — Terre  Haute  Express. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  complaining  of 
his  difficulty  in  keeping  his  boy  on  the  farm. 
"Has  city  ideas,  eh?"  asked  the  city  boarder. 
"Yes,"  said  the  farmer;  "he's  always  wantin' 
to  be  over  to  the  railroad  station  and  see  the 
trains  pull  in." — New  York  Sun. 

Testy  Old  Woman — There  now  I  I  guess 
you  won't  go  around  poking  your  nose  into 
other  people's  business  after  the  raking  I  just 
gave  you.  Reporter — Well,  don't  get  proud 
about  it,  madam  ;  you  didn't  hurt  my  feelings 
much.      I've   been    insulted    by    experts. — Life. 

"So  you  went  to  church  last  Sunday  ?" 
asked  the  doubtful  one.  "Then  to  prove  it, 
what  was  the  text  ?"  "The  text  was  'He 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  "  "You're  all  right. 
How  many  of  the  congregation  were  there?" 
"All  the  beloved,  it  seemed  to  me." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

"What  do  you  want  the  10  cents  for?" 
asked  the  minister.  "Booze,"  replied  the 
bleary  beggar,  shamelessly.  "I  need  it  awful 
bad — it's  jest  about  killin'  me."  "Isn't  there 
any  way  you  can  get  rid  of  that  terrible  ap- 
petite for  drink?"  "Yep — I  kin  do  it  in  a 
holy  minute  if  you'll  lemme  have  that  dime." 
— Toledo  Blade. 

"How  is  it,"  inquired  a  young  bride  of  an 
older  married  friend,  "that  you  always  manage 
to  have  such  delicious  beef,"  "It's  very 
simple,"  said  the  older  woman.  "I  first  select 
a  good,  honest  butcher,  and  then  I  stand  by 
him."  "You  mean  that  you  give  him  all  your 
trade5"  "No;  I  mean  that  I  stand  by  him 
while  he  is  cutting  the  meat." — New  York 
Globe. 


Yourself! 


MR.  READER 

You  may  ask  how.  Make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Prepa*e  yourself  against  an  enemy  who  is 
not  only  armed,  but  also  against  fire  and  the  bur- 
glar. They  come  silently,  unannounced.  The 
thief  steals  your  valuables.  The  fire  destroys 
them.     Place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  either. 

A  safe  deposit    box  solves  the  problem.     $4  a 
year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$110.  First  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  November  10.  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days  from 
San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300 
round  trip  first  class.  $200  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  readtt 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New   York   City. 
Branches:   London.   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,1914 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru    (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1914  , 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) ...  .Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.  H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
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1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A    complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
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Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Governor  Hiram  Johnson. 

The  success  of  Governor  Johnson  in  last  week's  elec- 
tion, notable  by  the  magnitude  of  his  majority,  is  the 
more  emphatic  because  every  citizen  who  voted  for 
him  had  to  move  out  from  ihe  party  relationships  of 
his  life  in  order  to  do  it.  It  was  not  a  party  triumph, 
because  practically  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  party.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  a  man  and  of  a  personal  organization 
which  that  man  has  created. 

If  this  decisive  personal  victory  had  come  about  in 
conjunction  with  general  success  of  the  Progressive 
movement  in  the  country  at  large  it  would,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  have  made  Mr.  Johnson  a  national 
figure,  nothing  less  in  truth  than  the  foremost  man 
in  his  party.  But  coming  as  it  does  along  with  the 
collapse  of  Progessivism  as  a  national  movement,  it 
leaves  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  position  of  one  who  has 
achieved  a  conspicuous  personal  success,  but  a  success 
without  other  than  local  significance.  It  does  not  es- 
tablish Mr.  Johnson  as  a  national  figure,  because  the 
movement  with  which  his  name  stands  associated  has 
in  its  national  aspects  petered  out.    There  is  little  point 


in  speculating  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Johnson  might 
under  more  favoring  circumstances  have  become  a 
presidential  figure.  Most  certainly  this  can  not  be 
under  conditions  as  they  are.  No  man  not  closely  con- 
nected with  a  national  party  organization  can  hope  to 
make  head  as  a  presidential  aspirant. 

This  is  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Johnson's  career 
in  California  is  ended.  A  man  of  his  obvious  personal 
strength  and  with  a  four  years'  mandate  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  great  state  in  his  hand  is  in  a  strong  position. 
In  many  respects  it  is  a  position  similar  to  that  held 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  until  just  now,  by 
Mr.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin.  Strong  as  he  was,  suc- 
cessful as  he  was,  ambitious  as  he  was,  La  Follette 
was  not  able  to  make  himself  a  potential  figure  out- 
side of  his  own  state.  A  similar  fate  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

Two  courses  lie  before  Governor  Johnson.  One  is 
an  independent  status  based  upon  personal  popularity 
and  sustained  for  the  present  at  least  by  a  strong  state 
machine.  The  other  is  a  diplomatic  course  aiming  at 
reaffiliation  with  the  Republican  party  in  California. 
Possibly  by  either  of  these  courses  Mr.  Johnson  might 
be  able  to  get  himself  elected  a  senator  two  years 
from  now  to  succeed  Senator  Perkins.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  limit  of  possible  personal  achieve- 
ment; and  even  this  is  not  an  assurance.  We  say  it  is 
not  an  assurance  for  two  reasons.  First  because  per- 
sonal popularity,  especially  a  popularity  founded  upon 
negative  policies,  is'always  an  uncertain  quantity;  sec- 
ond, because  of  the  widespread  resentments  which  may 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  get 
back  into  the  Republican  party  in  the  character  of  a 
potential  leader.  Parties  are  always  eager  to  bring  in 
effective  men,  but  a  party  which  has  been  betrayed 
commonly  has  scant  regard  for  one  who  has  betrayed  it 
under  circumstances  so  flagrant  as  those  of  the  past  two 
years  in  California.  It  is  hardly  likely,  even  though 
Governor  Johnson  should  work  himself  back  into  a  Re- 
publican relationship,  that  he  could  command  as  a 
leader  the  full  support  of  the  Republican  group  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Governor  Johnson  has  for  the  moment  a  positive 
strength  in  the  machine  he  has  brought  into  existence. 
But  the  Johnson  machine  lacks  fundamental  vitality. 
Its  basic  sentiment  is  a  protest  against  conditions  past 
and  gone  rather  than  a  power  founded  in  affirmative 
moral  purpose.  Its  outlook  is  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward, and  it  probably  has  now  about  exhausted  itself. 
Its  other  and  more  immediate  element  of  strength  lies  in 
the  official  authority  of  the  governorship.  This  will 
continue  as  long  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  means  of  re- 
warding his  adherents  and  penalizing  those  who  decline 
to  follow  him — in  other  words,  so  long  as  he  has  favors 
to  bestow.  But  the  power  of  official  patronage  is  an 
unstable  thing.  Even  those  now  holding  office  by 
Governor  Johnson's  favor,  seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  will  soon  be  looking  out  for  themselves.  Ob- 
serving the  collapse  of  Bull-Mooseism  they  will,  se- 
cretly or  openly,  be  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  tradi- 
tional parties. 

Popular  and  successful  figure  as  Mr.  Johnson  is  at 
this  moment,  the  scope  and  climax  of  his  political 
career  are  easily  in  view.  He  can  not  even  if  he  should 
wish  it  again  be  governor.  Possibly,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  he  may  in  the  temporary  and  chaotic  state  of 
California  politics  become  a  senator.  But  the  future, 
we  think,  holds  nothing  more  for  him.  Xo  man  can 
continue  a  supreme  and  sustained  success  upon  a 
foundation  of  political  resentment  in  alliance  with  mere 
personality.  Furthermore  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  qualified 
for  an  expanding  political  career.  He  lacks  knowl- 
edge of  national  affairs  and  he  hns  no  connections  of 
an  effective  sort  outside  of  California.  His  tempera- 
ment is  provincial;  his  personal  manners,  as  they  stand 


related  to  other  than  parish  standards,  are  not  engaging 
He  repels  rather  than  wins  where  the  more  delicate 
conventions  are  respected  and  required.  He  is  without 
the  kind  of  capability  calculated  to  sustain  his  prestige 
further  than  the  carrying  power  of  his  individual  voice. 
He  has  never  given  utterance  to  a  sentiment,  never 
made  a  phrase  nor  established  a  relationship  calculated 
to  clinch  a  place  in  the  national  arena.  His  tempera- 
ment, his  propensity,  his  methods  are  destructive.  Mcr 
of  this  type  not  infrequently  go  brilliantly  and  success 
fully  forward  for  a  time  within  a  limited  range.  Bui 
no  man  of  Mr.  Johnson's  limitations  ever  goes  far— 
ever  attains  a  position  of  commanding  national  leader- 
ship— ever  plays  a  sustained  part  on  the  stage  of  wide 
and  large  affairs.  . 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 
The  considerations  and  circumstances  through  which 
have  come  about  the  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
of  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  a  Democrat,  in  a  state  nomi- 
nally Republican,  are  in  plain  view.  Foremost  perhaps 
is  the  demoralized  state  of  party  politics  under  in 
fluences  which  need  not  here  be  discussed.  Demonstra 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  candidate: 
opposing  Mr.  Phelan  had  anything  like  the  normal  sup- 
port of  his  party  or  loyal  cooperation  on  the  part  of  his 
leading  associates  on  the  party  ticket. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  even  before  the  campaign  a  widely 
advertised  man.  His  three  terms  as  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  however  his  career  in  the  mayoralty  may 
have  reacted  upon  his  standing  at  home,  had  made  his 
name  a  familiar  one  in  a  political  connection  of  real 
importance.  Mr.  Phelan's  personal  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments had  much  to  do  with  it.  If  not  precisely  an 
orator,  he  is  an  effective  speaker;  likewise  he  is  an  im- 
pressive writer.  Whether  one  likes  Mr.  Phelan  or  not, 
the  fact  nevettheless  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  a  man 
with  many  of  the  elements  of  individual  strength.  A 
rich  man  by  inheritance,  Mr.  Phelan  has  been  a  ready 
and  generous  giver,  and  has  contrived  by  means  not 
unworthy  to  associate  his  name  with  many  beneficent 
movements.  Always  active  in  party  affairs,  and  usually 
the  largest  contributor  to  party  funds,  Mr.  Phelan  had 
naturally  the  gratitude  of  the  party  with  its  full  and 
cordial  support. 

For  years  Mr.  Phelan  has  diligently  sought  th 
senatorship,  neglecting  no  chance  to  augment  his  pres 
tige  in  fraternal,  social,  and  other  spheres  of  politica 
influence.  In  the  campaign  just  ended  Mr.  Phelai 
(or  somebody  for  him)  was  obviously  free  with  ready 
money,  not  perhaps  in  illegitimate  ways,  none  the  less 
in  ways  tending  to  wide  publicity  and  effective  promo- 
tion— ways  in  which  opposing  candidates  of  limited 
means  were  unable  to  match  him.  The  favor  of  the 
Administration  at  Washington  ostentatiously  exerted 
in  his  behalf  brought  him  votes.  Another  factor 
in  his  success  was  a  trade,  very  obvious  under 
analysis  of  the  election  returns,  between  the  pro- 
moters of  his  candidacy  and  promoters  of  thai  of 
Governor  Johnson.  Comparison  of  the  returns  of  elec- 
tion, make  it  very  plain  that  Heney,  the  Progressive 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  Curtin  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship,  were  "dumped"  in  the 
interest  of  Johnson  and  Phelan.  It  was  not  a  nice 
transaction.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  ihe  loyalty 
the  dignity,  or  the  honor  of  politics  in  California  a:, 
"reformed"  under  the  influences  which  now  dominate 
our  affairs.  None  the  less  it  sufficed — Mr.  Johnson  is 
reelected  governor  and  Mr.  Phelan  is  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

Xot  all  these  considerations  and  conditions  taken 
together,  even  including  the  trade  just  mentioned,  could 
have  assured  Mr.  Phelan's  success  if  he  had  had  to 
face  strong  opposing  candidates.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  stand  against  men  in  many  ways  inferi 
himself.     This    condition    came    about    under    th 
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fashion  in  political  nominations  by  which  strong  and 
positive  party  figures  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  op- 
posed by  trafficking  self-seekers  and  adroit  trimmers. 
If  the  Republican  party  had  been  able  to  nominate  a 
man  like  Frank  Short,  if  the  Progressive  party  had 
been  able  to  nominate  a  man  like  Chester  Rowell,  there 
might  in  the  final  account  have  been  another  story  to 
tell.     But  as  it  worked  out  the  Republican  nomination 


power  to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  even  to  set  forth  ef- 
fectively the  principles  and  aims  of  the  party.  The 
Progressive  candidate  was  a  wild  extremist  properly 
discredited  on  the  score  of  his  blustering  vulgarity  and 
his  obvious  lack  of  all  the  qualifications  essential  in  the 
senatorship.     If  in  the  place  of  Knowland  and  Heney, 


to  be  able  in  good  faith  to  wish  Mr.  Phelan 
senatorial  career. 


,-ell  in  his 


Looking  to  Japan. 
A   report   from   Peking  that   "enticing  offers"   have 
been  made  to  Japan  by  agents  of  the  Allies  "to  induce 
the  Mikado  to  throw  200,000  of  his  troops  into  the  Euro- 


pean theatre  of  war"  is  unofficial  and  therefore  to  be 
fell  to  a  man  of  small  calibre,  no  personal  force,  no    tak«n  for  what  it  may  be  worth.     Yet  it  seems  likely 


The  Allies  have  money  in  plenty,  but  they  are  shy  of 
soldiers.  Of  men  eager  to  fight  they  have  more  than 
enough,  but  it  takes  something  besides  numbers  of  re- 
cruits and  a  militant  spirit  to  make  armies. 

Outside  the  lines  of  the  nations  now  engaged  actively 
in  warfare  on  land  there  are  two  available  groups  of 


Mr.   Phelan  had   faced  men  of  another  sort— men  of    seasoned  soldiers.    One  is  in  Japan,  consisting  of  some 

half-million  or  more  of  men  still  of  effective  military 
age  who  saw  service  in  the  Japanese-Russian  war.    The 

Republican;  it  would  have  gone  Republican  in  this  elec-    other  is  in  Ital-V>  whose  armies  recently  engaged  in  the 


heavier  guns  and  longer  range — he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly  have  failed.     Bv  all  normal  tests  California  is 


tion  if  there  had  been  a  bold  and  effective  candidate. 
But  a  man  who  could  not  be  brought  to  declare  himself 
upon  any  controverted  issue,  a  cringing  trimmer  whose 
whole  plea  was  that  in  Congress  he  had  begged  for 
appropriations  for  California  and  striven  in  a  losing 
fight  for  free  tolls  at  Panama — such  a  man  merely 
served  as  a  foil  to  Mr.  Phelan. 

We  see  many  reasons  why  Mr.  Phelan  should  carry 
himself  effectively  at  Washington.  He  is  at  once  old 
enough  and  not  too  old  for  judicious  and  effective 
work.  He  has  something  to  gain  in  the  way  of  esteem 
at  home,  and  everything  to  gain  in  the  national  sphere. 
He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  things  and 
he  has  the  accomplishments  and  the  manners  which 
command  personal  acceptance.  He  has  the  means  to 
sustain  any  position  which  he  may  be  able  to  attain 
and  he  ought  to  be  under  motives  stimulating  to  a  man 
of  intellect  and  inspiring  to  a  man  of  ambition.  In  the 
immediate  situation  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  estab- 
lished relationship  with  the  national  administration. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Phelan  has  something  to 
gain  in  the  way  of  esteem  at  home.  It  should  be  added 
that  matters  in  connection  with  which  he  has  been 
criticised — and  not  without  reason — have  been  inci- 
dental to  our  local  and  municipal  politics.  He  now 
moves  into  a  higher  sphere,  into  clearer  air.  And  in 
the  change  there  is  for  Mr.  Phelan  opportunity  to 
amend  his  political  practice  and  his  associations.  A 
senator  of  the  United  States,  if  he  rightly  understands 
and  values  his  dignities,  must  do  some  things  and 
he  mav  not  do  other  things.     No  man  mav  at  once  be 


war  with  Turkey  are  still  under  arms.    That  the  Allie 
should  seek  by  any  and  every  possible  means  to  bring 
these  forces  into  the  conflict  is  necessarily  within  the 
logic  of  the  situation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  protests  more  or  less 
sentimental  have  been  urged.  But  such  objections  are 
not  likely  to  weigh  heavily  against  the  need  for  aug- 
mented forces  on  the  battle  line.  Nations  arrayed 
in  deadly  conflict  care  little  for  sentimental  scruples. 
They  make  use  of  whatever  forces  may  be  available,  as 
witness  a  thousand  instances  in,  which  the  more  ad- 
vanced or  more  pretentious  nations  have  drawm  to  their 
aid  alien  and  even  barbaric  forces.  In  the  wars  on  this 
continent  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  again  in 
the  wars  which  followed,  England  availed  herself  of 
the  service  of  native  auxiliaries.  Today  she  is  being 
supported  in  the  war  zone  of  western  Europe  by  troops 
brought  from  India  and  she  is  in  active  alliance 
with  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  practically  futile  to  urge  racial  considerations 
against  the  employment  of  Japanese  troops  in  Europe. 
England  will  make  use  of  whatever  forces  she  may  be 
able  to  draw  from  any  source.  The  question  lies,  not 
in  her  consent  to  use  Japanese,  but  in  her  ability  to  get 
them. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  Japan  should  be  open 
to  "enticing  offers"  from  her  European  ally.  Aside 
from  a  consuming  ambition  for  "recognition"  in  the 
Western  world,  she  is  positively  identified  with  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  Her  recent  adventure  in  China 
makes   her   a   natural   object   of   the   enmity   of    Ger- 


easily  find  the  ships  to  do  it,  but  that  it  might  be  done 
within  reasonable  or  serviceable  limits  of  time  appears 
doubtful. 

Consideration  of  this  proposal  carries  suggestions 
significant  in  connection  with  a  much-discussed  project 
in  nowise  related  to  the  present  war.  It  empha- 
sizes the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  any 
nation,  either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  which  might  at 
some  future  time  undertake  an  offensive  movement 
against  the  United  States.  Such  a  movement  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  out  with  secrecy  or  with  an  expedi- 
tion involving  the  element  of  surprise.  Long  before 
any  considerable  hostile  force  could  start  either  from  the 

]  eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  western  shore  of 
the  Pacific  we  should  be  fully  informed  and  so  warned 
for  what  was  coming  with  full  two  months  at  the  least 

j  to  arrange  for  its  reception.  Those  who  talk  gliblv  of 
the  possibility  of  invasion  of  the  United  States  com- 
monly assume  the  oversea  journey  on  the  part  of  an 
aggressive  force  as  an  easy  adventure.  They  have 
minimized  the  multitudinous  problems  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  any  movement  involving  the  transportation 
across  wide  oceans  of  an  overwhelming  military  force. 


a  statesman  and  a  ward  politician.     If  Mr.  Phelan  is  ;many;   and  if  the  latter  country  shall  succeed  in  the 
to  make  the   most  of  his  opportunities,  he  must  rise 
with  the  rise  of  his  fortunes,  he  must  live  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  large  affairs  and  stimulating  associations — and 
in  none  other. 

Mr.  Phelan  got  many  a  vote  upon  the  theory  that  at 
Washington  he  could  be  "helpful"  to  California.  He 
himself  or  those  who  spoke  in  his  name  widely  ex- 
ploited this  hopeful  prophecy.  We  trust  Mr.  Phelan 
v,  ill  not  resent  it  if  the  Argonaut  ventures  to  suggest 
the  manner  in  which  he  may  be  helpful.  We  venture 
to  say  to  him  that  a  senator  whose  ideals  are  limited 
to  "getting  things"  for  his  state  is  at  best  a  poor  crea- 
ture.   To  get  things  is  to  traffic  in  official  appointments, 


present  war,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  she 
will  seek  revenge  for  Tsing  Tau.  For  good  or  ill  Japan 
is  bound  up  in  her  interests  with  the  Allies,  and  any 
help  she  may  give  them  will  surely  be  forthcoming. 

The  project  of  transporting  200,000  Japanese  to  the  [ 
battle  line  either  of  the  east  or  the  west  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  If  considered  with  reference  to  the  eastern  1 
theatre  of  war  it  involves  transportation  over  eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  water  to  Vladivostok,  thence  fifty-five  hun- 
dred miles  over  a  single-track  railroad  in  a  Siberian 
winter,  thence  over  interior  Russian  routes  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  to  the  actual  fighting  ground.  If  the 
movement  should  be  projected  toward  the  western  field 


to  be  both  busy  and  noisy  in  the  grabbing  for  local  i  of  warfare  the  movement  would  call  for  transportation 


appropriations,  to  keep  up  a  persistent  clatter  over 
trivial  matters.  But  there  are  larger  things  to  be  "got" 
for  California.  And  first  and  foremost  of  them  all 
is  the  exercise  of  a  discreet  and  forceful  influence  in  the 
broad  policies  of  the  national  government.  This  is  the 
proper  business  of  a  senator.  A  man  of  parts — and 
Mr.  Phelan  is  a  man  of  parts — will  "get"  infinitely 
more  to  the  advantage  of  his  state  by  addressing  him- 
self to  the  great  problems  of  government  than  by  main- 
taining a  bureau  at  Washington  for  the  purveyance  of 
garden  seeds,  the  running  of  departmental  errands, 
and  the  ten  thousand  other  trivialities  which  the 
importunities  of  thoughtless  persons  too  often  impose 
upon  a  willing  and  subservient  senator. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  Senator  Phelan  take  a  posi- 
tion of  real  dignity  and  power  in  the  national  councils. 
Making  no  profession  of  personal  approval  or  liking, 
and  wishing  no  favors,  the  Argonaut  none  the  less  will 
be  .jlad  to  see  him  make  little  of  the  inconsequential 
privileges  of  his  high  office  and  make  much  of  its  large 
re'ponsibilities.    He  goes  to  Washington  under  circum- 

:es   in   many   ways  more   favorable  for   really   ef- 
fcc'ive  service  and  to  a  really  important  career  than 

man  who  has  recently  preceded  him.    We  are  glad 


over  six  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  Vancouver,  thence 
something  more  than  three  thousand  miles  by  land  to 
some  Canadian  Atlantic  port,  thence  three  thousand 
miles  or  more  by  sea  to  France  or  Belgium.  Or  if  by 
the  Panama  Canal  route,  which  by  existing  treaties  is 
available,  it  would  involve  an  ocean  journey  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  miles.  The  only  analogous 
movement  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  trans- 
port of  British  troops  to  South  Africa  in  the  Boer  war, 
but  the  distance  traversed  was  only  about  half  of  that 
in  contemplation  in  the  present  project. 

In  carrying  the  Canadian  contingent  of  30,000  men 
to  England  last  month  the  service  of  thirty-two  trans- 
ports was  required.  Applying  this  ratio  to  the  imme- 
diate case  it  would  take  anywhere  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  ships  to  do  the  busi- 
ness. And  since  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  four 
times  greater,  calling  for  immensely  larger  supplies,  it 
would  probably  take  a  greater  number  of  ships.  The 
journey  from  start  to  finish  could  hardly  be  made  by  so 
vast  a  fleet  in  less  than  two  months.  And  when  to  this 
physical  problem  there  are  added  the  hazards  imposed 
by  war.  the  enterprise  becomes  colossal  beyond  prece- 
dent.    It  could  be  done,  of  course,  and  the  Allies  could 


A  Handwriting  on  the  'Wall. 

The  prohibition  movement  has  failed  in  California 
because  it  attempted  too  much.  It  intruded  upon  a 
sphere  not  properly  subject  to  public  regulation,  namely, 
the  sphere  of  private  and  domestic  life.  Therefore  it 
arrayed-  against  itself  the  large  element  of  public  senti- 
ment which  objects  to  any  scheme  permitting  some 
people  to  meddle  in  the  private  affairs  of  other  people. 
Then  it  proposed  to  destroy  one  of  our  great  basic  in- 
dustries, an  industry  of  traditional  legitimacy  and  of 
world-wide  respect.  It  went  beyond  mere  abuses,  and 
sought  to  eradicate  the  liquor  traffic  root  and  branch, 
allowing  for  no  differences  or  distinctions  between 
what  is  harmless  and  legitimate  and  what  is  gross  and 
demoralizing.  Common  sense  joined  with  economic  in- 
terest in  regarding  the  proposal  as  impertinent,  whim- 
sical, vicious. 

There  is  a  phase  of  the  liquor  traffic  concerning 
which  pretty  much  all  men  are  agreed.  Apart  from 
criminal  interests  and  criminal  sympathies,  nobody  is  a 
friend  of  the  low  saloon.  The  mischiefs  which  grow 
out  of  this  social  cesspool  are  easily  traced  in  com- 
munities both  large  and  small.  It  picks  the  pocket,  cor- 
rupts the  body,  debases  the  mind  of  whoever  has  to  do 
with  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  low  saloon  should 
be  tolerated,  and  all  reasonable  men  are  of  the  mind 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  But  a  movement  upon 
the  low  saloon  ought  not  either  in  common  sense  or  in 
tactical  prudence  to  be  so  defined  as  to  include  those 
phases  of  the  liquor  traffic  which  are  neither  harmful 
nor  unworthy.  In  other  words,  the  multitudes  who  use 
liquors  or  wine  harmlessly  or  helpfully  ought  not  to  be 
penalized  by  the  movement  to  suppress,  the  low  saloon. 
Limit  this  movement  to  the  objects  against  which  it 
may  be  legitimately  aimed,  and  it  will  carry  California 
triumphantly  as  it  has  other  states. 

In  California  and  elsewhere  the  strength  of  pro- 
hibition relates  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  vicious 
activities  of  those  who  carry  on  the  liquor  traffic. 
Liquor  dealers  and  brewers  have  not  been  content  to 
meet  the  normal  and  not  illegitimate  demand  for  their 
merchandise,  but  have  been  offensively  energetic  i: 
working  up  the  business.  They  have  put  behind  thj 
promotion  end  of  the  traffic  the  aggressive  force  o: 
large  capital.  They  have  leased  "corners"  adapted  ti 
the  trade,  sought  out  men  calculated  for  success  on  thi 
basis  of  social  influence  and  have  set  them  up  in  busi- 
ness. They  have  neglected  no  chance  to  develop  the 
trade  by  promoting  the  appetite  for  liquors.  They  have 
inaugurated,  financed,  and  in  other  ways  supported 
movements  in  our  towns  and  cities  to  extend  the  area 
of  the  traffic  and  have  lent  their  support  in  politics  to 
the  end  of  increasing  the  number  of  liquor  licenses  and 
in  opposition  to  regulatory  proposals.  All  this  has 
given  offense,  not  only  to  the  extremists,  who  con- 
demn the  liquor  traffic  in  all  its  phases,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  but  to  persons  of  more  liberal  mind, 
who  view  the  liquor  traffic  with  a  more  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  Many  of  us  who  on  principle  voted 
against  an  indiscriminate  prohibition  would  have  been 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  against  those  phases 
of  the  liquor  traffic  which  in  the  interest  of  morality 
and  social  order  ought  to  be  proscribed. 

As  related  to  the  vicious  phases  of  the  liquor  traffic 
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sentiment  in  California  is  quite  as  positive  as  it  is  in 
any  of  our  neighboring  states  which  have  voted  pro- 
hibition up  precisely  as  we  have  voted  it  down.  Prohi- 
bition, reasonably  defined,  has  a  profound  moral  basis, 
and  it  is  supported  by  a  growing  sentiment.  There  is  a 
handwriting  on  the  wall  which  all  men  may  read,  that 
prohibition  in  its  regulatory  phases  is  bound  to  come. 
i  Inly  let  those  in  charge  of  the  movement  put  before 
the  people  of  California  a  scheme  that  will  lock  the 
door  of  the  low  saloon,  place  the  traffic  in  respon- 
sible hands,  and  limit  its  scope  within  the  bounds 
fit'  legitimacy,  and  it  will  go  like  wildfire.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  half  of  those  who  voted  last  week 
against  the  radical  and  intemperate  proposals  involved 
in  Amendment  No.  2  would,  if  they  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, have  given  their  support  to  a  discreetly  planned 
scheme  of  restriction  and  regulation. 

There  is,  too,  a  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  the 
agents  and  promoters  of  the  liquor  traffic.  They  we 
repeat  are  largely  to  blame  for  some  evils  which  in- 
spire universal  disgust;  and  they  have  only  to  thank 
the  extreme  proposals  of  the  prohibition  movement  as 
iit  has  been  developed  here  in  California  for  the  fact 
that  Amendment  No.  2  failed.  But  a  time  has  come 
when  the  liquor  traffic  can  not  protect  itself  by  aggres- 
sive courses.  If  it  would  have  leave  ta  exist  its  study 
must  be  to  conciliate  public  sentiment  by  the  adoption 
of  moderate  and  reasonable  policies.  The  one  prac- 
ticable course  open  for  the  traffic  now  is  to  so  re- 
organize itself,  to  so  modify  its  methods,  that  it  may 
not  offend  common  morality  and  decent  public  senti- 
ment. The  development  of  the  traffic  through  promo- 
tion of  the  drinking  habit  will  not  be  tolerated.  The 
mixing  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  politics  is  another  scandal 
which  can  not  endure.  Promotion  and  defense  of 
the  low  saloon  is  an  offense  against  society  which  so- 
ciety has  come  to  despise  and  will  not  long  permit.  The 
liquor  traffic  will  have  to  hold  its  activities  within 
limits  which  reasonable  men  can  respect. 

If  those  who  control  the  traffic  in  California  shall 
continue  the  policies  which  they  have  practiced 
during  the  past  few  years — namely,  policies  tending 
to  augment  and  emphasize  the  evil  side  of  the  busi- 
ness— they  will  further  augment  the  sentiment  for 
prohibition,  even  in  its  radical  and  extravagant  phases. 
Those  who  opposed  prohibition  on  principle  as  an  in- 
vasion of  private  rights  and  because  of  the  destruction 
which  it  proposed  to  a  great  industry,  even  these  will 
not  permanently  support  a  cause  which  puts  them  in 
alliance  with  an  element  whose  activities  menace  the 
moral  stability  of  society.  Even  those  who  wish  to 
be  conservative,  if  they  shall  be  forced  into  radicalism 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  will  ultimately  stand 
against  the  liquor  traffic  rather  than  with  it.  Mr.  Dis- 
tiller, Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Wine  Merchant — every  man- 
jack  of  you — bear  you  in  mind  that  if  you  do  not  re- 
form your  methods  of  business,  the  moral  forces  of 
California  will  smash  you! 


What  the  Election  Means. 
The  New  York  Sun  thus  summarizes  the  lesson  of 
the  election  of  last  week : 

The  Bull  Moose  has  vamoosed.  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  seal 
and  certificate  were  everywhere  relied  upon  as  the  prime 
credentials  of  Democratic  candidates,  appears  again  in  his 
actual  position  as  a  minority  President.  These  ineluctable 
facts  stand  out  to  every  eye  in  the  election  returns.  What 
are  the  causes  of  the  state  of  mind  in  the  electorate  that 
the  vote  of  Tuesday  reveals  ? 

From  the  beginning  of  the.  war  the  Sun,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  American  press,  has  refrained  from 
partisan  strictures,  sometimes  too  well  deserved,  upon  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  has  shared  in  the  feeling  of  comprehensive  and 
unselfish  patriotism  which  united  Americans.  The  reflex  of 
the  European  disaster  brought  exigencies  and  responsibilities 
and  necessitated  expedients  of  national  scope.  Party  fences 
were  broken  down.  A  common  need  required  a  common  ef- 
fort. The  Administration,  protected  by  an  artificial  and  tem- 
porary want  of  opposition,  seemed  stronger  than  it  was.  But 
if  the  people  and  the  press  were  mostly  silent,  they  had  their 
opinions,  expressed  so  vigorously  on  Tuesday.  They  have  not 
forgotten  that  when  international  relations  were  most  brittle 
and  international  questions  most  momentous,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  inserted  into  the  cabinet  and  kept  there  solely  for 
reasons  of  political  expediency,  was  but  a  Chautauquan  spouter, 
as  ill-equipped  as  a  man  well  can  be  for  the  high  and  subtle 
duties  of  his  post.  They  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  disturbances 
of  the  financial  and*  commercial  world  was  a  loquacious  and 
cocksure  amateur  with  an  explosive  temperament. 

These  gentlemen  might  be  forgiven  ;  but  the  tariff,  passed 
like  most  of  the  other  important  legislation  of  the  Long  Con- 
gress by  the  personal  direction  and  voice  of  the  President, 
made  lean  the  pocketbook  of  North,  East,  and  West,  parts  of 
the  country  not  always  within  the  vision  of  the  Democrats  at 
Washington.  Factories  nailed  up,  workmen  without  work ;  a 
tariff  for  a  deficit  only ;  on  top  of  the  business  depression 
"war"  taxes  not  due  to  war,  the  offspring  of  Democratic  ex- 
travagance and  tariff  bungling. 

It  is  the  sage  habit  of  the  paladins  of  the  only  constitu- 
tional tariff  to  sneer  at  "the  empty  dinner  pail."  All  the 
same,  it  makes  a  full  Republican  voting  urn  at  times. 

If  the  North  and  the  East  and  the  West  are  cold  to  the 


blessings  of  the  new  tariff,  the  whole  country,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  regions  of  the  South  which  seek  or  receive 
a  special  aid  from  the  government,  is  sick  of  the  long,  costly 
war  against  business.  The  evil  practices,  once  not  so  re- 
garded, that  grew  up  in  great  corporations  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  men  who  carry  on,  as  far  as  the  Federal  busy- 
bodies  will  let  them,  the  industries  whose  prosperity  is  vital 
to  that  of  the  nation  are  eager  to  comply  with  the  laws.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  persecution  still  rages  against  them.  Business  is 
still  to  be  boosted  by  "sending  somebody  to  jail."  Remark- 
able business  talent  and  success  are  still  a  crime.  Mere  malice 
ordains  proceedings  for  old  offenses  or  suspicion.  The  ener- 
gies of  the  government  are  still  turned  to  the  'njury,  and 
not  the  benefit,  of  business.  In  short,  the  Democratic  party 
has  not  got  over   its   Populist  infection. 

Business  demands  to  be  let  alone,  to  make  money  lawfully, 
to  go  its  way  on  its  own  initiative  and  without  the  everlasting 
injection  of  Federal  interference.  Politics  has  been  kicking 
business  for  years.  Business  took  its  revenge  by  kicking  poli- 
tics last  Tuesday.  Everybody  is  ready  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  admirable  and  noble  qualities.  But  the  work  of 
Congress  is  his  work.  The  renaissance  of  the  Republican 
party  proves  that  that  work  has  not  satisfied,  has  greatly  dis- 
satisfied, millions  of  voters.  And  they  are  disssatisfied  be- 
cause they  see  that  with  all  this  fine  intention  and  all  these 
fine  words  at  Washington,  it  is  become  harder  and  not  easier 
to   make  a  living. 

Editorial  Notes. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mayor  Rolph  a  definite 
and  outspoken  declaration  against  the  so-called  "street 
carnivals"  which  are  running  a  vicious  course  through- 
out the  city.  These  "carnivals"  are  mere  clap-trap 
schemes  gotten  up  by  street  fakirs  and  gamblers  to  the 
end  of  promoting  a  low  and  unsavory  business.  They 
contrive  under  one  pretense  or  another  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  local  merchants,  but  invariably  they  end 
in  disappointment  and  disgust.  They  are,  as  the  mayor 
truly  says,  illegitimate  and  demoralizing  from  every 
point  of  view.  

San  Francisco's  answer  to  the  call  from  Belgium  in 
the  name  of  humanity  is  characteristic.  Upwards  of 
$100,000  was  subscribed  in  an  hour,  and  the  fund  thus 
started  rapidly  grows.  Other  sections  of  the  state  are 
giving  freely  of  money  and  foodstuffs  in  bulk.  In  the 
end  it  is  expected  that  a  relief  ship  from  California  to 
the  Belgians  will  go  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  fully 
laden.  Persons  having  knowledge  of  the  eastern  the- 
atre of  the  European  war  suggest  that  we  shall  soon 
be  called  upon  in  behalf  of  innocent  sufferers  there. 
This  demand,  if  it  shall  come,  will  in  its  turn  be  duly 
heeded.  

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  German  government, 
through  whose  policies  the  impoverishment  of  Belgium 
has  been  brought  about,  and  which  now  claims  the 
country  as  an  integral  part  of  its  empire,  should  not 
contrive  to  relieve  the  prevailing  acute  distress.  It 
would  seem  that  the  admirable  arrangements  by  which 
the  German  army  in  and  beyond  Belgium  is  supplied 
should  be  expanded  to  include  the  provisioning  of  a 
population  driven  from  its  homes  and  bereft  of  all 
means  of  self  help.  Germany  appears  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate American  judgment.  An  effective  way  to  do  it 
would  be  at  least  to  succor  the  distress  among  non- 
combatant  populations  which  the  aggressive  phases  of 
German  strategy  have  created. 


In  the  preliminary  campaign  of  last  spring  for  party 
nominations  various  estimable  women,  married  to  vari- 
ous candidates  for  office,  got  out  upon  the  political 
stump  and  spieled  in  a  blithe  way.  Again  in  the  final 
campaign  just  ended  there  was  a  further  display  of 
wifely  devotion  on  the  stump,  in  meetings  of  women's 
clubs,  and  elsewhere.  In  no  single  instance  that  we 
can  recall  was  the  candidate  thus  aided  successful.  In 
several  instances  that  we  might  name  distinct  prejudice 
was  created  by  the  activities  of  domestic  sympathy. 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  woman  in  politics, 
obviously  the  time  has  not  come  when  a  man  may  get 
anything  in  the  way  of  vital  help  through  the  campaign 
activities  of  a  speiling  wife.  Somehow  there  attaches 
a  suggestion  of  apron  strings  to  a  man  who  appeals 
for  votes  through  the  vociferocity  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  of  his  domestic  connections. 


Recent  events  ought  to  impress  even  upon  the  dull 
and  timid  mind  of  the  average  politician  that  in  politics 
as  in  other  spheres  positive  character  is  a  vital  asset. 
In  the  late  campaign  this  principle  was  emphatically 
made  manifest.  Governor  Johnson,  however  we  may 
estimate  his  virtues  or  his  faults,  is  a  positive  man. 
Everybody  knows  what  he  stands  for.  In  the  cam 
paign  he  played  no  tricks  of  evasion,  he  dodged  no 
issues.  For  the  things  he  stood  for  he  stood  boldly. 
Remembering  this,  observe  the  returns !  Likewise  Mr. 
Phelan  stood  openly  and  without  apology  for  the  things 
associated    with    his    party    policy.      He    dodged    no 


issues.  If  he  stood  wrong,  at  least  he  had  the  merit 
of  standing  straight.  Again,  observe  the  returns !  Mr. 
Knowland,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  for  nothing  that 
anybody  could  put  his  hand  on.  His  campaign  an- 
nouncement was  positive  only  upon  one  point — that  of 
his  undying  devotion  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage, 
an  issue  which  in  the  evolution  of  events  had  ceased 
to  be  any  issue  at  all  in  that  it  stood  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  On  the  stump  his  supreme  "point"  was 
that  he  had  in  Congress  waged  a  losing  war  against 
President  Wilson  on  the  canal  tolls  issue.  All  the  vital 
issues  he  dodged.  Again,  observe  the  returns!  Mr. 
Fredericks  likewise  was  a  man-afeared.  He  dodged 
every  real  issue,  slid  around  every  controverted  ques- 
tion.    Still  again,  observe  the  returns ! 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Note  from  the  War  Zone. 

We  are  permitted  to  print  the  following  private  letter  to  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  by  a  friend  (also  of  San  Francisco) 
residing  in  Munich  : 

Munich,  October  7,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  S. :  It  was  only  the  end  of  September  that 
I  received  yours  of  August  12th,  but  since  then  letters  have 
been  pouring  in  from  Switzerland.  Two  of  them  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  lying  in  water  ;  they  were  drenched  and 
had  been  dried  again,  but  could  be  deciphered.  The  clippings 
met  with  interest  all  around — news  from  the  outside  world 
being  scarce.  I  heard  there  were  about  $90,000  in  Berlin, 
sent  over  for  people  who  had  left  in  haste,  not  waiting  for 
their  orders.  People  left  here  in  a  regular  panic  and  rushed 
to  Holland  and  England,  but  got  into  the  worst  mess  there 
they  ever  dreamed  of.  One  friend  wrote  me  not  to  attempt 
to  come  over  with  mamma,  adding  "she  would  simply  die"  in 
such  a  crowd,  that  had  lost  its  head  completely.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  steamers  from  Genoa  are  very  poor  and  just 
as  crowded,  so  we  will  quietly  remain  where  we  are  for  the 
present. 

On  the  whole,  we  don't  notice  much  of  the  war.  Although 
there  are  now  five  or  six  million  men  in  the  field  there  seem 
to  be  plenty  left,  both  in  town  and  in  the  barracks  ;  Germany 
really  seems  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  soldiers  to  draw 
on.  They  march  out  to  war  with  songs  on  their  lips  and. 
unshaken  confidence  in  their  strength  and  discipline  and  their 
just  cause,  and  when  they  come  back  they  relate  heroic  deeds 
with  pride  and  modesty.  Fine  fellows,  most  of  them,  whom 
we  go  to  visit  in  the  hospitals,  taking  them  food  or  whatever 
articles  they  may  be  in  need  of.  And  tRey  are  so  grateful  for 
the  least  little  present !  It  was  touching  to  hear  a  young 
fellow  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  say,  as  he  refused  a  pipe  and 
tobacco  a  lady  offered  him :  "I  have  no  right  to  accept 
it  because  I  was  not  wounded  in  battle,  but  was  kicked  by  a 
horse  during  the  march."  They  are  an  honest,  upright  people, 
who  are  dreadfully  wronged  by  the  lies  French  and  English 
papers  spread  about  them.  I  am  glad  to  hear  America's  sym- 
pathies are  at  last  turned  towards  Germany,  for  they  are 
wasted  on  the  Russians,  Belgians,  and  English.  For  the 
French  even  their  enemies  feel  nothing  but  pity,  they  simply 
being  pushed  into  the  fight  by  England.  Opinions  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  possible  duration  of  the  war.  Some  think 
it  may  be  ended  in  spring,  others  says  there's  no  telling  when. 
Sincerely,  Mimi  H.  Layman. 
» 

Army  Sentiment  and  the  War. 

November  10,   1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  In  your  last  number  you  discuss  edi- 
torially the  attitude  of  American  army  officers  to  this  war, 
and  you  express  the  belief  that  they  sympathize  with  Ger- 
many. I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  beg  you  to  inform 
yourself  carefully.  I  have  just  been  thrown  most  intimately 
with  three  full  regiments  of  our  army.  At  the  club  of  an 
afternoon,  where  all  met  regularly,  the  war  was  the  great 
topic  of  conversation.  Amongst  all  the  officers  one  showed 
what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  calls  "a  lukewarm  preference" 
for  the  Germans,  explaining  it  by  saying  he  came  of  German 
stock.  Another  and  a  very  able  man  was  emphatically  pro- 
German.  All  the  others  without  exception  sympathized  with, 
the  Allies  and  hoped  they  would  win.  Whenever  news  of 
German  failures  arrived  we  all  poked  fun  at  our  pro-German 
comrade.  These  officers  admired  German  preparedness,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  their  form  of  government  and  national 
ideals;  they  all  admired  French  skill  and  gallantry  in  fighting, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  their  race. 

Do  not  imagine,  sir,  that  our  army  officers  have  a  different 
standard  of  morality  due  to  their  profession.  In  this  inter- 
national as  in  all  other  matters  they  are  merely  American 
citizens,  working  at  a  specialty  which  no  more  dims  their 
moral  vision  than  yours  or  that  of  other  professional  men 
is  colored  by  your  trade.  American  army  officers,  like  other 
Americans,  are  against  Germany  in  this  war  because  she  has 
acted  dishonorably  and  brutally.     Very  respectfully  yours. 

Fair  Play. 

^ifc 

The  fact  that  teakwood  is  coarse-grained,  greasy  to 
the  touch,  and  possesses  an  offensive  odor  kept  it  in  dis- 
repute with  English  shipbuilders  until  1897,  when  Brit- 
ish shipbuilding  and  railway  interests  began  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  Indian  teak.  During  the  next  seven 
years  all  the  shipbuilding  countries  in  the  world  joined 
in  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  this  timber  until  its 
prices  were  forced  up  to  a  figure  much  beyond  their 
normal  rates.  It  has  practically  become  the  staple  of 
the  local  wood  industry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
tire Indian  continent.  Teak  is  being  freely  planted  by 
the  Indian  Forestry  Service  in  the  important  civil  sta- 
tions all  over  India,  even  as  far  north  as  Saharanpur, 
Dehra  Dun,  and  Lahore. 


The  British  government  has  purchased  900,000  tons 
of  raw  sugar  at  about  $97.33  per  ton,  the  transaction  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  about  $87,597,000.  The  sugar  has 
been  purchased  in  Demerara,  Java.  Mauritius,  and  other 
places.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  purchase  of  sugar 
which  has  ever  been  made.  The  sugar  is  to  be  sold 
virtually  at  cost  price  to  the  refiners,  wlm  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  government  have  agreed  to  sell  the  com- 
modity when  refined  to  the  dealer  at  a  fixed  prio 
•lpon  the  cost  of  the  article,  plus  a  fair  profit. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  critical  news  of  the  day  continues  to  come  from  Russia 
rather  than  from  Belgium.  The  fighting  in  Belgium  and 
France  is  more  spectacular,  but  the  struggle  in  the  east  is 
actually  more  vital.  Two  weeks  ago  we  were  suddenly  in- 
vited to  behold  a  great  German  army  in  the  vicinity  of  War- 
saw. In  deference  to  what  may  be  called  the  German  myth 
it  was  promptly  assumed  that  Warsaw  was  about  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  its  enemies  and  that  Russia  had  been  seriously 
stabbed  at  a  vulnerable  point.  Then  came  the  tardy  recog- 
nition that  Warsaw  was  the  centre  of  the  long  Russian  lines 
that  stretched  from  north  to  south  of  her  frontier,  that  War- 
saw had  been  chosen  as  the  mobilization  point  because  it  was 
far  removed  from  the  boundary  and  that  the  German  army 
was  not  only  expected  to  come  to  Warsaw,  but  was  intended 
to  do  so.  Then  came  the  story  of  a  battle  around  Warsaw 
and  of  a  Russian  victory.  The  story  came  from  Russian 
sources  only,  and  it  described  a  German  retreat  westward 
away  from  Warsaw  and  in  the  direction  of  Posen  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  reports  invited  us  not  to  expect  too  much. 
The  Germans,  it  said,  were  undoubtedly  in  retreat,  but  there 
was  no  knowing  how  far  the  retreat  would  go.  They  might 
turn  around  at  any  moment  and  offer  effective  resistance. 
It  was  a  curiously  conservative  bulletin  as  such  things  go 
nowadays.  

A  few  days  later  came  the  story  of  another  victory.  This 
time  it  was  in  the  south.  We  were  told  that  Jaroslav  had 
been  taken,  that  the  Austrian  army  was  in  full  retreat  to  the 
south  and  was  being  squeezed  up  against  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  On  this  occasion  we  were  not  warned  to  reserve 
our  judgments.  We  were  told  that  it  was  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  campaign  and  that  the  road  was  open  to 
Cracow.  At  the  same  time  another  reference  was  made  to 
the  operations  in  the  centre  of  the  line  at  Warsaw.  The  re- 
treating Germans,  who  might  be  expected  to  turn  around  at 
any  moment,  had  not  done  so.  They  were  still  pushing  on 
for  their  own  frontier  with  the  Russians  still  in  close  pur- 
suit. And  although  the  Berlin  reports  had  made  no  refer- 
ence to  this  grave  reverse  they  practically  confirmed  it  by 
referring  to  their  army  as  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
River  Warta  instead  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw. 
Now  the  River  Warta  is  about  seventy  miles  to  the  west  of 
Warsaw,  and  as  the  Russians  said  that  they  had  advanced 
for  seventy  miles  the  two  reports  may  be  regarded  as  in 
agreement  and  as  confirming  the  fact  of  the  reverse  and  the 
retreat.  

And  now  comes  a  third  report  from  Petrograd  with  a  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  along  the  whole  line.  That  line  now 
stretches  from  Wirballen  on  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia  in 
the  far  north  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  south. 
Before  the  battle  at  Warsaw  it  was  a  nearly  straight  line, 
but  the  advance  of  the  Russian  centre  westward  from  Warsaw 
has  given  it  a  crescent  formation.  Germany  has  now  been 
invaded  at  two  points.  The  Russians  have  practically  reached 
the  frontier  in  East  Prussia,  while  their  cavalry  have  pierced 
the  German  lines  at  the  River  Warta  and  have  penetrated 
into  Posen.  To  the  south  the  Russian  left  wing  has  invaded 
Austria  and  has  attacked  Cracow.  Last  week  it  was  sug- 
gested in  this  column  that  the  Russians  might  be  able  to  ad- 
vance at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  centre,  pushing  on  toward  Posen  with  the  retreating  Ger- 
man army  in  front  of  it,  has  covered  fourteen  miles  a  day. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  both  armies  are  still  on  Russian 
territory,  but  the  Cossacks,  as  has  been  said,,  are  reported  to 
have  pierced  the  German  lines  ahead  of  them  and  to  be 
raiding  on  German  soil.  The  Russian  centre  may  be  de- 
scribed as  practically  in  Germany  and  headed  straight  for 
Berlin,  two  hundred  miles  away.  That  is  to  say  they  are 
nearly  as  close  to  Berlin  as  Von  Kluck's  army  was  to  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  drive.  And  Von  Kluck  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  a  day. 


Now  whether  the  Russians  will  push  their  centre  straight 
on  into  Posen  and  toward  Berlin  remains  to  be  seen.  They 
may  decide  to  halt  their  centre  so  as  to  allow  the  straighten- 
ing of  the  line  by  the  further  invasion  of  East  Prussia  to 
the  north  and  Austria  to  the  south.  The  reports  say  that 
Cracow  has  already  been  invested,  while  other  reports  speak 
of  a  Russian  reverse  on  the  right  flank  far  to  the  north  in 
East  Prussia.  But  events  in  East  Prussia  are  probably  negli- 
gible so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  Russian  force  there  to 
prevent  a  German  attack  upon  the  Russian  rear.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  German  army  can  not  remain  on  the  frontier  of 
East  Prussia  while  the  Russian  centre  is  advancing  to  the 
west  and  consequently  to  the  German  rear.  The  great  issues 
lie  with  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  Posen  and  the 
left  around  Cracow.  The  centre  has  a  retreating  German 
army  in  front  of  it,  the  army  of  General  von  Hinden- 
bcrg,  and  the  left  has  a  beaten  Austrian  army  before 
it.  The  German  army  is  of  course  a  formidable  one, 
and  no  one  can  foresee  what  resistance  it  may  presently 
make.  It  has  been  in  no  sense  routed,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
making  for  some  definite  objective.  It  is  retreating,  but  it 
is  no)  running  away.  It  may  now  be  repeated  that  an  unob- 
structed Russian  army  situated  as  the  Russian  centre  is  now 
situated  could  reach  Berlin  easily  in  three  weeks.  But  of 
course  the  Russian  centre  is  not  unobstructed.  A  German 
army  lies  ahead  of  it,  an  army  that  has  been  forced  into  a 
pro  onged  retreat,  but  that  has  not  been  beaten.  So  that  we 
must  ask  lirsl  if  Russia  intends  to  push  straight  on  to  Berlin, 
and  secondly  to  what  extent  she  can  be  delayed  by  the  force 
i'  ,t  is  opposing  her  and  that  she  has  already  worsted  in 
ft  "nt  of  Warsaw.  If  Russia  intends  to  push  straight  forward 
Mil  outlook'  for  Germany  is  a  most  discouraging  one.  The 
vinter  is  worth  a  million  men  to  Russia. 


But  there  are  vague  reports  that  Russia  intends  to  delay  her 
advance  against  Germany  until  she  has  squared  accounts  with 
Turkey.  In  this  connection  we  may  remember  profitably  that 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Russian  diplomacy  is  to 
secure  control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  it 
may  be  that  she  now  sees  an  opportunity  to  do  this  that  may 
not  occur  again.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  intends 
to  halt  all  her  operations  in  the  north  and  to  concentrate  her 
vast  armies  upon  such  a  scheme  as  this.  And  it  may  be  said 
furthermore  that  if  these  rumors  are  well  founded,  if  Russia 
intends  to  give  paramountcy  to  her  attack  upon  Turkey  and 
to  halt  her  other  operations  until  this  has  been  done,  it  will 
mean  her  practical  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  her  allies. 
And  that  seems  to  be  unthinkable.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  slackening  in  her  offensive. 


The  situation  in  the  west  shows  no  distinct  change.  The 
German  effort  to  force  a  way  along  the  sea  coast  from  Os- 
tend  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais  has  been  foiled,  first  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Belgians,  secondly  by  the  fire  of  the  French 
and  British  warships,  and  thirdly  by  the  opening  of  the 
dykes  and  the  flooding  of  the  ground.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  Germans  have  transferred  their  attack  further 
south,  where  they  are  out  of  reach  of  the  warships  and  of 
the  inundations,  and  so  the  battle  is  now  raging  around  Ypres 
and  La  Bassee.  The  battle  line  in  this  vicinity  is  some  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  a  sharp  and  constantly  changing 
zig-zag  in  shape.  The  German  determination  to  break  the 
line  at  this  point  seems  unchanged,  and  we  hear  of  reinforce- 
ments constantly  arriving,  although  they  seem  in  the  main 
to  be  reinforcements  of  young  and  old  men.  Another  point 
of  fierce  German  attacks  is  at  Soissons,  where  the  battle  lines 
are  at  their  closest  to  Paris.  But  the  lines  are  now  very 
thin  everywhere  except  at  their  termination  in  Belgium,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  this  spirited  assault  upon 
Soissons.  Even  should  they  succeed  there  could  be  no  attack 
upon  Paris  by  the  comparatively  small  forces  that  are  upon 
the  spot.  Paris  may  now  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of 
military  operations  and  very  unlikely  to  reenter  them. 


Indeed  the  whole  German  plan  of  campaign  is  mysterious, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  among  the  military  experts  of 
Europe  to  say  that  there  is  no  plan  of  campaign,  and  that  the 
Germans,  having  failed  in  their  first  grand  project  to  capture 
Paris,  are  hitting  more  or  less  blindly  at  any  spot  that  seems 
to  be  a  vulnerable  one.  Their  armies  are  now  completely 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  by  the  ocean,  and  by  their  own  fron- 
tiers. An  advance  anywhere  into  France  would  be  preferable 
to  the  intolerable  strain  of  a  pure  defensive,  even  if  a  pure 
defensive  were  allowed  to  them.  They  must  break  through 
somewhere  or  they  must  fall  back,  and  perhaps  therefore  it 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  some  definite  project  to  account  for 
each  move.  Any  success  anywhere  along  the  line  would  re- 
lieve the  process  of  strangulation  that  any  army  must  feel  in 
hostile  territory  and  without  the  power  to  advance.  Such  an 
army  can  draw  nothing  more  from  the  exhausted  country,  and 
everything  that  it  needs,  from  a  howitzer  gun  to  a  bootlace, 
must  be  sent  from  home.  In  the  meantime  we  may  note 
the  apparently  contradictory  reports  that  the  Germans  have 
already  begun  their  move  to  the  rear  and  also  that  they  are 
sending  large  reinforcements  to  the  west.  These  reports 
speak  positively  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops  that  are 
moving  in  both  directions.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  veterans  are  being  sent  back  to  the  Russian  frontier  and 
that  the  new  and  raw  levies  are  coming  forward  into  Bel- 
gium. There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  situation  is 
giving  far  more  anxiety  to  Berlin  than  the  Belgian.  If  the 
worst  should  come  to  the  worst  the  forces  in  Belgium  can 
always  fall  back  upon  their  own  frontier  and  find  effective 
refuge  and  support  from  the  great  German  fortresses.  But 
there  is  no  such  possibility  in  the  east.  Either  the  Russian 
forces  that  are  now  in  German  territory  must  be  effectively 
beaten,  or  at  least  held,  or  they  will  advance  toward  Berlin. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  a  stalemate  in  the  west,  but  there 
can  be  no  stalemate  in  the  east.  An  invasion  of  Germany 
from  the  west  would  be  almost,  although  not  quite,  a  military 
impossibility.  An  invasion  of  Germany  from  the  east  is  al- 
ready an  accomplished  fact. 


Although  the  Germans  may  have  now  no  large-scale  plan 
of  campaign  in  Belgium  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  capture 
of  Calais  might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  an  attempted 
invasion  of  England,  which  would  follow  a  successful  attempt 
to  destroy  the  British  fleet.  There  need  not  be  much  doubt 
that  the  attempt  will  be  made.  All  the  signs  point  that  way. 
A  recent  report  says  that  the  Germans  are  building  two  Zep- 
pelins a  day,  and  while  that  is  no  doubt  an  absurd  exaggera- 
tion, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  building  as  many  as 
they  can.  So  far  the  Zeppelins  have  done  practically  nothing. 
No  one  knows  where  they  are,  but  they  will  certainly  be  in 
evidence  when  the  German  naval  authorities  deem  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  sortie  from  Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven.  The 
ships  will  probably  come  forth  escorted  by  a  swarm  of  sub- 
marines under  the  water,  and  of  Zeppelins  over  the  water, 
but  inasmuch  as  Zeppelins  have  never  yet  been  in  action  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  we  may  reasonably  withhold  a 
judgment  as  to  their  capacities.  But  what  they  may  try  to  do 
is  to  throw  bombs  on  the  British  warships  underneath  while 
the  warships  will  be  equally  assiduous  in  throwing  bombs 
from  their  own  guns  at  the  Zeppelins  overhead.  Now  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  hit  a  warship  from  the  height 
at  which  these  airships  would  have  to  fly  to  secure  any 
reasonable  amount  of  safely  for  themselves.  A  warship 
would  be  a  very  tiny  target  at  such  a  distance.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  a  moving  target,  and  the  Zeppelin  herself  would 
be  moving.  We  may  also  remember  that  there  is  only  one 
spot    in    the    immensity   of   space   at    which    a    Zeppelin    would 


be  effective,  and  that  is  the  spot  directly  overhead  of  her 
target.  At  all  other  places  she  would  be  as  harmless  as  a 
seagull.  On  the  other  hand  the  warship  could  begin  her 
attack  on  the  Zeppelin  the  moment  she  came  in  sight,  and 
could  continue  the  attack  as  long  as  she  remained  in  sight. 
The  Zeppelin  would  also  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  aero- 
planes, who  would  do  their  best  to  ram  her.  Altogether  we 
may  suppose  that  life  on  a  Zeppelin  would  not  be  a  happy 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Zeppelin  were  to  throw 
over  large  numbers  of  bombs  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
some  of  them  would  strike  and  a  single  bomb  might  easily 
destroy  a  dreadnought.         

It    is    hard    to    resist    the    conviction    that    a    sortie    of    the 
German  navy  would  be  something  in  the   nature   of  a   despe- 
rate  and   last   resort.     In    ships    alone   they    would    have    to 
meet  a  foe  of  twice  their  own  strength,  perhaps  three  times, 
They    would    instantly    invite    the    attack    of    a    fleet    of    sub- 
marines  many   times   more   numerous   than  their   own.      Their 
single    advantage    would    be   in    Zeppelins,    and   the   Zeppelins, 
besides  being  an  entirely  unknown  quantity,  would  be  assailed 
by  swarms  of  aeroplanes  as  well  as  by  a  continuous  rifle  ar 
artillery   fire   from  the   warships.      It  would  be   the   height 
folly   to   predict   the    fortunes   of   such    a   fight   as   this,    whe: 
very  much  must  depend  upon  winds  and  waves,   but  it  would 
certainly    be    a    heroic    enterprise,    and    one    that    would    seem 
to  be  almost  hopeless.     None  the  less  it  may  be  tried. 


On  the  other  hand  the  Zeppelins  may  be  intended  for  a 
direct  raid  upon  England.  But  even  here  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  raid  could  be  profitable.  But  it  could  be 
done.  There  need  be  no  doubt  of  that.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  attempt  from  being  made  at  almost  any  moment. 
The  whole  fleet  of  Zeppelins  could  probably  reach  the  British 
coast  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  they  could  make 
their  way  to  London  without  any  very  serious  losses.  But  what 
then  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  they  threw  several  hundred 
thousand  bombs  down  upon  the  city.  It  would  certainly 
very  uncomfortable,  and  we  may  believe  that  large  numbi 
of  people  would  be  killed  and  injured,  and  perhaps  ma 
buildings  destroyed.  But  once  more,  what  then  ?  Cities  ha 
been  bombarded  by  great  siege  guns  and  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  while  the  Zeppelins  could  remain  only  for  a  few  hours 
at  most.  If  they  remained  at  a  level  low  enough  to  enable 
them  to  aim  their  bombs  with  any  amount  of  accuracy  they 
would  be  well  within  the  fire  from  artillery  and  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  deadly  attacks  of  the  aeroplanes.  If  they 
rose  high  enough  to  escape  the  artillery  and  the  aeroplanes 
they  would  be  so  high  that  their  aim  would  be  mere  guess- 
work. The  balloon  of  the  Zeppelin  is  made  in  airtight  com- 
partments so  that  it  could  be  pierced  in  many  places  without 
bringing  it  to  the  ground,  but  no  Zeppelin  could  stand  a  con- 
tinuous rifle  fire  from  companies  of  men.  To  be  rammed 
an  aeroplane  would  probably  be  fatal  to  both,  but  it  wo 
be  easier  for  the  aeroplane  to  compel  the  encounter  than  f< 
the  Zeppelin  to  avoid  it.  But  even  if  the  Zeppelins  were 
make  their  raid  with  impunity  and  to  throw  bombs  to  th> 
heart's  content  it  would  not  shorten  the  war  by  five  minutes. 
It  would  not  have  the  faintest  effect,  not  even  upon  that 
mysterious  something  that  is  called  morale.  If  the  Zeppe- 
lins can  destroy  warships  or  forts  they  will  have  justified 
their  existence,  but  if  they  are  intended  only  to  terrify  or  to 
drive  a  civil  population  to  panic  they  are  just  about  on  a 
par  with  the  dreadful  painted  pictures  of  dragons  and  mon- 
sters that  the   Chinese  used  to  display   for  the  same  purpose. 

In  spite  of  England's  naval  losses  her  strength  in  war- 
ships is  now  about  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  were  three  big 
battleships  under  construction  in  British  yards  for  the  Turk- 
ish government.  These  ships  arc  now  practically  ready,  and 
of  course  they  have  been  seized  and  added  to  the  British 
navy.  They  are  said  to  be  equal  in  ev^ry  way  to  the  best 
dreadnoughts.  On  the  other  hand  Turkey  has  gained  two 
ships,  the  Goebcn  and  Brcslau,  which  were  sold  to  the  Turks 
by  Germany  in  order  to  avoid  capture.  The  Gocben  is  very 
fast  and  she  is  armed  with  eleven-inch  guns  and  manned  and 
officered  entirely  by  Germans.  These  ships  would,  of  course, 
very  soon  be  brought  into  action  if  it  were  practicable  for  the 
Allies  to  send  ships  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  while  this  would 
be  by  no  means  impossible  it  would  be  a  very  risky  under- 
taking in  view  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Dardanelles. 

San  Francisco,  November  13.  1914.  Sidney  Coryn 


In  this  country  Brazil  nuts  are  almost  as  well  known 
as  walnuts,  yet  few  know  the  manner  of  their  growth 
and  the  steps  taken  in  their  collection  and  marketing. 
The  tree  itself  is  the  most  majestic  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  where  it  attains  a  height  ranging  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet.  Generally  several  hundred  trees 
are  found  in  a  group.  The  control  of  the  best  pro- 
ducing districts  long  ago  passed  to  private  individuals,  | 
hence  the  natives  are  not  free  to  pick  and  sell  the  nuts  I 
at  will.  The  Brazil-nut  tree  does  not  begin  to  bear 
fruit  until  it  attains  the  age  of  fifty  years  or  there- 
abouts, and  continues  to  produce  crops  intermittently 
almost  forever;  at  least,  trees  known  to  be  hundreds  of 
years  old  have  produced  crops.  The  pods  in  which 
the  nuts  are  contained  drop  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. These  pods  are  very  hard  and  weigh  several 
pounds,  consequently  the  trees  are  studiously  avoided 
during  the  period  in  which  the  pods  are  dropping,  since 
it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  for  the  gatherers  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  having  the  pods 
fall  on  them  from  such  a  great  height.  Each  pod  is  at 
least  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  full  of  nuts.  The 
pod  is  usually  opened  with  a  machete. 


November  14,  1914. 
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MADRE  MARIA'S  MAGIC. 


Carlos,  the  Torero,  Tastes  the  Fruit  of  The  Charm. 


On  the  very  corner  of  Calle  de  los  Pescaditos  Blancos 
(Street  of  the  Little  White  Fish),  just  where  it  juts 
into  the  little  Plaza  de  San  Pablo,  is  the  shop  of  Dona 
Antonia.  It  is  a  clean,  tidy  little  place,  and  in  it  you 
can  buy  the  best  cigarettes  to  be  found  in  all  Mexico. 
Doha  Antonia  herself  waits  on  her  varied  customers. 
Things  were  different  when  Carlos,  the  torero,  was 
there — good-looking,  swaggering  Carlos,  in  his  gaudy 
bullfighter's  shirt  and  tight  trousers,  with  his  pig-tailed 
head  surmounted  by  the  flat  torero  hat — but  Carlos  has 
most  cruelly  been  banished.     Not  that  he  ever  did  any 

!  work  in  the  shop,  the  gods  of  bullfighters  forbid !  But 
he  at  least  was  always  willing  to  lounge  in  the  door 
or  against  the  counter,  thereby  scaring  away  robbers, 

,  and  even  on  some  occasions  so  far  unbent  his  dignity 

I  as  to  serve  the  chocolate  to  customers  of  his  own  fra- 
ternity, while  Dona  Antonia  beamed  from  afar.     For 

i  she  worshiped  Carlos  with  the  adoration  that  only  a  fat 

li  and  homely  woman  of  forty  can  feel  for  a  young  and 

I  handsome  man. 

Ever  since  bullfighting  had  gone  out  in  Mexico, 
three  years  before,  she  had  waited  on  Carlos,  hand  and 
foot,  giving  him  cheerfully  and  lovingly  from  her  sav- 
ings, and  working  doubly  hard  in  order  that  he  might 

|   appear  gorgeous  on  feast  days  and  Sundays.     Finally 
all  this  magnificence  and  luxury  was  taken  away  from 
him.  through  his  own  fault,  and  that  of  Panchita. 
Not   that   Carlos   cared   for   pretty,   coquettish   Pan- 

I  chita;  not  a  bit  of  it!  Carlos  loved  no  one  but  his  own 
lazy,  good-looking  self,  and  nothing  but  his  own  ease 

f  and  comfort.     For  Dona  Antonia,  who  furnished  him 

I  with  the  good  things  of  life  which  he  so  much  cared 
for  and  appreciated,  he  had  a  kindly,  fraternal  regard; 
being,  moreover,  aware  of  the  furious  temper  which 
lurked  beneath  Dona  Antonia's  good-natured  exterior, 
he  had  always  been  careful  to  avoid  entanglements  with 
younger  and  handsomer  women,  or,  at  least,   to  keep 

r  such  affairs  from  her  sharp  and  very  suspicious  ears. 
In  the  case  of  Panchita,  however,  it  was  a  difficult 

I  matter,  for  she  was  either  too  careless  or  too  much  in 
love  to  dissemble.  She  could  not  or  would  not  refrain 
from  casting  coquettish  glances  at  the  bull-fighter,  even 

i  when  Dona  Antonia  was  by,  and  finally  even  took  to 

•  purchasing  her  thread  and  needles  and  other  supplies 

I  from  Dona  Antonia's  shop,  refusing  there  to  be  served 
by  any  one  but  Carlos  himself. 

Naturally  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  for  long, 

I  and  things  came  to  a  crisis  one  day  when  Dona  An- 
tonia overheard  Panchita  addressing  some  coquettish 
remarks  to  the  torero,  and,  moreover,  caught  him  in  the 
very  act  of  kissing  her  pretty  though  needle-worn  hands. 
After  which  there  was  a  scene,  and  very  nearly  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.  Dona  Antonia,  being  a  very 
powerful  woman,  and,  moreover,  greatly  infuriated, 
scrupled  not  to  fall  upon  the  luckless  couple,  tcoth  and 
nail.  Carlos  managed  to  escape  with  his  life  and  a 
blackened  eye,  while  Panchita,  at  the  end  of  the  fray, 

[  was  minus  one  tooth  and  what  seemed  at  first  sight  to 
be  fully  half  of  her  pretty  black  hair.  The  noise  of  the 
fight  naturally  attracted  attention,  and  the  combatants 
were  finally  separated,  much  the  woise  for  wear,  but, 
nevertheless,  still  breathing  forth  defiance  and  slaugh- 
terings. Carlos  had  most  unaccountably  disappeared 
after  the  first  two  rounds  and  could  not  now  be  found; 
pitying  neighbors  escorted  homeward  the  battered  and 
wailing  Panchita,  while  the  equally  wailing  Dona  An- 
tonia barred  her  shop-door  in  the  very  face  of  gaping 
customers  and  locked  the  kitchen-door  upon  herself. 
No,  not  even  that  graceless  Carlos  should  enter,  if,  as 

|  was  always  his  custom,  he  came  home  penitent  and 
entreating  at  supper  time.  For  once  Carlos  should  be 
severely  handled  and  taught  sense  and  decent  behavior. 
That  was  at  eight  o'clock.  At  nine  Carlos  had  not 
yet  returned;  at  ten  there  was  still  no  sign  of  him,  and 
Doiia  Antonia  was  beginning  to  grow  very  uneasy. 
Something  must  have  happened,  for  no  matter  what  was 

,  wrong  he  always  came  for  his  meals.  At  eleven  he  was 
still  missing;  so  at  twelve  the  poor  woman  put  on  her 
tapalo  and  went  forth  in  search  of  the  delinquent. 

At  the  Cantina  del  Tio  Pepe  she  found  him,  weeping 
bitterly  in  the  midst  of  sympathetic  comrades,  who  re- 
proached the  lady  for  her  cruel  treatment  of  poor 
Carlos.  Truly,  she  had  not  seen  what  every  one  else 
well  knew — that  Carlos  loved  no  one  but  her.  "All  the 
world"  knew  that  the  shameless  Panchita  pursued  him 

-  with  her  coquetries.  Fie  upon  Dona  Antonia  to  so  ill- 
treat   poor,    faithful    Carlos,    who   had   been   driven   to 

'  drink  and  threatened  suicide  through  her  hardness  of 
heart ! 

Two  comrades  carried  homeward  the  incapacitated 
Carlos,  with  Doiia  Antonia  weeping  remorsefully  be- 
hind them,  and  sundry  other  toreros  winking  and 
chuckling  in  turn  behind  her  back.  For  while  in  luck 
Carlos  was  as  generous  a  torero  as  ever  lived,  and  it 
would  not  do,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  have  Dona  An- 
tonia cut  off  his  supplies.  And  so  as  the  cortege 
wended  its  way  toward  the  little  shop  of  Doiia  Antonia 
one  shameless  bullfighter  after  another  poured  into  her 
ear  tales  of  poor  Carlos's  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
Panchita.  Well  knew  the  Virgin,  they  declared  sol- 
emnly, that  Carlos  cared  for  no  woman  but  his  own 
adored  Antonia.     Had  he  not  sworn  it  to  them  many  a 


time  and  oft?    And  was  it  his  fault  if  infatuated  girls 
would  make  unwanted  love  to  him? 

Nothing  is  easier  to  deceive  than  a  woman  who 
wishes  to  be  deceived,  and  Doiia  Antonia  believed  de- 
voutly every  word  of  the  waggish  toreros.  Carlos  was 
put  tenderly  to  bed,  the  bullfighters  feasted  gayly  on 
white  bread,  sardines,  garlic,  and  Spanish  wine,  while 
Dona  Antonia,  with  contrite  face  and  reddened  eyes, 
beamed  upon  them  from  the  door  of  Carlos's  room. 
They  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  that 
disgraceful  Panchita,  whom  she  had  credited  time  and 
again  on  her  thread  and  needles  and  wool.  How  foolish 
a  woman  she  had  been  not  to  realize  before  the  devo- 
tion of  Carlos  and  the  evil  behavior  of  Panchita  ! 

Before  the  noisy  departure  of  the  toreros  Doiia  An- 
tonia's plans  for  vengeance  had  been  completed.  When 
she  went  to  sleep  that  night  she  said  several  padre 
nuestros  before  the  image  of  la  Virgen  and  promised  to 
burn  long  and  costly  candles  before  her  picture  every 
day  of  the  year  if  certain  prayers  were  granted.  And 
then,  wisely  believing  that  God  (and  also  the  Virgin) 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  the  wily  shopkeeper 
made  her  plans  for  an  early  visit  next  morning  to  old 
Madre  Maria,  the  witch,  who  would  tell  her,  for  a  con- 
sideration, what  she  should  do  with  that  graceless  Pan- 
chita. 

Madre  Maria  lived  in  a  small,  dark,  smelly  tenement 
far  out.  Here  Doiia  Antonia  found  her  at  dawn,  and 
into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  shriveled  old  woman 
she  unfolded  her  tale  of  woe,  while  Madre  Maria 
smoked  away  steadily  at  her  cigar  stub,  nodding  her 
white  head  at  intervals  as  she  listened. 

Good !  Then  what  the  nina  wanted  was  a  cosita — a 
small  charm,  that  is  to  say — for  the  shameless  Pan- 
chita? Something  not  dangerous,  the  nina  understood; 
merely  a  little  thing  that  would,  after  taking  it,  cause 
her  to  lose  any  love  for  Don  Carlos?  Aie,  but  it  would 
be  easy !  And  only  a  matter  of  five  days  at  that :  if  the 
nina  would  listen,  paying  to  her  pobrc  madre  first  the 
small  number  of  eight  reales,  she  would  tell  her  what 
to  do. 

Half  an  hour  later,  with  a  wee  bottle  of  black  fluid  in 
her  pocket,  and  a  thin,  black  chicken  muffled  up  in  her 
rebozo,  Doha  Antonia  spread  briskly  toward  the  Street 
of  the  Little  White  Fish.  Joy  and  hope  once  more 
shone  in  her  eyes  and  beamed  from  her  fat,  red  face, 
even  though  the  advice  and  charm  of  Madre  Maria  had 
cost  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents. 

Most  assuredly  it  was  old  Maria's  "day."  Hardly 
was  the  broad  back  of  Doiia  Antonia  turned  than  an- 
ther client  appeared  upon  the  scene,  also  bespeaking 
advice  and  a  mild  charm  that  would  destroy  the  love 
of  a  rival  woman.  In  the  same  manner  did  Madre 
Maria  advise  the  second  applicant — no  less  a  person 
than  Panchita — selling  her,  in  turn,  some  white  fluid 
and  an  attenuated  white  chicken,  the  mate  of  the  black 
one  sold  to  Dona  Antonia.  "Of  a  truth  did  the  chicken 
come  somewhat  high,"  the  old  witch  had  stated  to  each 
applicant,  "but  figure  to  yourself,  nina  mia,  that  it  is  a 
charmed  one.  wherein  great  power  lies,  and  it  has. 
moreover,  eaten  for  weeks  only  charmed  food  given  it 
by  the  hand  of  your  Madre  Maria!"  As  a  fact  both 
chickens  had  been  stolen  by  mendacious  Maria  in  the 
dark  of  last  night's  moon — but  no  matter ! 

So  Panchita.  her  mind  at  ease,  and  also  believing  that 
all  of  her  sorrows  were  now  soon  to  be  ended,  hurried 
joyfully  home,  with  bottle  and  chicken  hidden  safely  in 
the  depths  of  her  blue  rebozo.  Meanwhile  at  intervals 
during  that  entire  day  chuckles  of  hearty  and  most  un- 
wonted mirth  issued  from  the  dark  room  of  Madre 
Maria,  who,  while  not  ordinarily  a  merry  personage, 
seemed  mightily  amused  over  something. 

Never  in  his  life  had  the  astonished  Carlos  been 
more  kindly  and  generously  treated  than  during  the 
next  few  days.  Doiia  Antonia  seemed  to  think  that 
nothing  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  filling  his 
pockets  with  coins,  fairly  pushed  him  into  the  streets, 
with  injunctions  that  he  enjoy  himself  with  his  com- 
panions. Had  the  torero  been  a  suspicious  man  he 
might  have  thought  Doiia  Antonia  was  engaged  in 
secret  pursuits  of  which  she  wished  him  to  know  noth- 
ing. Not  being  suspicious,  however,  he  hastened  to 
obey  her  commands  and  have  a  joyous  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  evil  in  the 
actions  of  Doiia  Antonia,  once  left  alone,  save  that  one 
might  have  accused  her  of  foolishly  pampering  and 
overfeeding  a  debilitated  black  chicken,  which  she  had 
housed  in  the  charcoal-box  and  fed  thrice  daily  on  black 
zapotes  and  tortillas  made  from  dark  meal.  But  no 
one — Carlos  least  of  all — ever  saw  the  chicken. 

Now  in  the  great  tenement-house  just  across  the 
street  this  same  chicken-pampering  process  was  secretly 
being  gone  through  with  by  pretty  Panchita.  save  that 
her  fowl  was  fed  solely  on  white  zapotes  and  light- 
colored  tortillas.  As  in  the  case  of  Doha  Antonia's 
chicken,  which  flourished  and  day  by  day  waxed  fatter 
and  fatter,  her  white  chicken  also  throve  and  grew 
plump  until  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  you  would  not 
have  recognized  either  of  these  "charmed  chickens." 

On  the  evening  of  this  same  fourth  day  Doiia  An- 
tonia arrayed  herself  in  her  best  purple  skirt  and  black 
lace  mantilla,  with  the  announcement  to  dumfounded 
Carlos  that  she  was  going  to  the  house  of  Panchita  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  her  and  her  mother  to  eat  the 
midday  meal  with  them  the  next  day,  since  it  would  be 
a  fiesta  and  Panchita  accordingly  at  leisure. 


For  many  months  it  had  been  the  custom  of  good- 
hearted  Dona  Antonia  to  invite  Panchita  and  her  blind 
old  mother  to  her  own  savory  feast-day  dinners.  In 
view  of  last  week's  quarrel,  however,  Panchita's  mother 
was  even  now  tearfully  lamenting  that  their  dinner 
would  have  to  be  of  tortillas  and  beans.  So  that,  driven 
to  it  by  her  mother's  tears  and  her  own  urgent  desire 
to  break  bread  with  Dona  Antonia.  Panchita  was  about 
to  start  on  a  mission  of  peace,  when  that  person  her- 
self appeared,  with  jovial  expressions  of  sorrow  that 
any  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  the  two 
families  and  her  desire  that  her  two  good  friends 
should  join  her  next  day  for  the  usual  fiesta  meal.  Of 
a  verity  they  must  come.  Carlos  had  promised  to  go 
with  some  companions  to  the  Naucalpam  bullfight, 
wherefore  she  would  be  all  alone  and  sad  if  they  did  not 
i  come  to  eat  with  her. 

Peace  was  restored  in  full,  and  soon  Dona  Antonia 
bustled  home  to  prepare  for  the  next  day's  feast.  Poor 
Carlos  was  hustled  incontinently  out  of  the  house,  while 
|  Doiia  Antonia,  doors  and  windows  carefully  shut  and 
j  locked,  proceeded  to  kill  and  boil  the  black  chicken, 
first  carefully  burying  its  feathers  and  bones.  All  that 
night  the  mortal  remains  of  the  charmed  chicken  sim- 
mered away  in  a  tiny  olla.  The  resultant  broth  was 
carefully  collected  next  morning  by  Dofia  Antonia,  and 
I  with  the  black  fluid  from  the  little  bottle  of  Madre 
Maria  was  mixed  into  a  very  savory  soup,  flavored  with 
sherry  and  garnished  with  aguacotes — of  which  there 
was  only  one  plateful.  Not  that  any  one  of  the  trio  had 
to  do  without  soup,  however — far  from  it.  Soup  of 
the  very  best,  also  made  of  chicken,  with  sherry  and  _ 
tiny  bits  of  garlic  flavoring  it,  was  to  be  served  to  ' 
herself  and  Panchita's  blind  mother. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success,  despite  the  fact  that 
only  the  three  women  were  present  and  that  the  hostess 
was  called  away  from  the  table  at  least  four  times  to 
speak  to  customers  out  in  the  shop.  The  first  one  of 
these  calls  gave  Panchita  her  opportunity,  for  Panchita 
also  had  killed  a  chicken  that  previous  night,  and  in  a 
small  bottle,  carried  in  her  pocket,  was  the  boiled- 
down  result  thereof.  The  door  between  the  dining- 
room  and  the  shop  had  been  carefully  closed  by  Dofia 
Antonia,  so  that  her  guests  might  not  be  molested  by 
noises  from  without — never  was  there  a  better  chance. 
In  two  seconds  Panchita  had  uncorked  her  bottle  and 
emptied  its  contents  hastily  into  Doiia  Antonia's  soup. 
Then,  concealing  the  bottle,  she  was  unconcernedly 
swallowing  her  own  soup  when  Doiia  Antonia  returned 
to  the  table.  Neither  of  the  two  women  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  they  were  partaking  of  charmed  soup, 
made  in  identically  the  same  manner  from  the  charmed 
chickens  of  Madre  Maria  and  warranted  to  kill  the 
love  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child  on  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

Now  few  of  us  place  overmuch  credence  in  signs, 
tokens,  and,  least  of  all,  charms.  For  which  reason  I 
am  loath  to  tell  you  the  final  result  of  the  charms  so 
ingeniously  and  unsuspectingly  exchanged  between 
these  two  jealous  women;  still,  if  you  are  incredulous, 
it  is  not  my  fault. 

That  very  same  night,  reaching  home  and  in  a 
somewhat  intoxicated  condition,  poor  Carlos  tasted  the 
first  fruits  of  the  charm.  For  in  spite  of  all  blandish- 
ments and  words  that  should  have  melted  even  the  heart 
of  a  stone  image,  Doiia  Antonia  fell  upon  the  luckless 
torero  and  with  abuse  of  the  strongest  literally  smote 
him  hip  and  thigh,  after  which  she  cast  him  forth  into 
the  outer  darkness  of  the  Street  of  the  Little  White 
Fish,  cruelly  bolting  the  door  in  his  face  and  an- 
nouncing that  she  had  now  washed  her  hands  of  him 
and  his  shiftless  comrades. 

This  from  the  woman  who  had  adored  him  during 
three  long  years;  this  from  the  woman  who  had  that 
very  morning  given  him  all  her  available  money  and 
entreated  him  to  come  home  early.  Poor  Carlos !  For 
even  though  he  returned  several  times  to  tearfully  beg 
for  mercy,  there  was  shown  him  only  freezing  con- 
tempt and  coldness,  with  at  last  the  announcement  that 
his  next  call  would  be  watched  by  the  gendarme  at  the 
corner,  for  which  reason  he  had  best  keep  away  for 
good  and  all  from  the  shop  of  Doiia  Antonia. 

Being,  as  it  were,  off  with  the  old  love,  the  hapless 
torero  bethought  himself  of  a  new.  Was  there  not 
pretty  Panchita,  for  whom  he  had  always  entertained 
a  fondness?  Doubtless  even  yet  she  was  fretting  her 
heart  out  over  him  and  his  neglect.  He  would  go  to 
her  and  console  her. 

How  Panchita  received  him  deponent  sayeth  not;  of 
how  she  sped  him  on  his  departure  admiring  neigh- 
bors in  the  tenement-house  still  speak,  though  of  the 
order  of  his  going  Carlos  remembers  lillle  more  than  a 
vision  of  multitudinous  bright  stars,  anil  a  "bump, 
bump"  that  seemingly  lasted  for  centuries,  meanwhile 
his  surprised  and  helpless  body  hit  the  steep  stairs  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  times  a  minute,  with  Panchita  and  the 
neighbors  cheering  from  above. 

The  "charm''  was  complete.  Never  more  was  the 
torero,  Carlos  Garcia,  seen  in  the  Street  of  the  Little 
White  Fish,  and  never  were  better  friend;  than  Doiia 
Ante. nia  and  the  girl  Panchita.  who.  strange  to  say. 
have  never  realized  just  how  the  thing  really  occurred, 
and  have,  in  fact,  forgotten  all  about  '"Id  Madre  Mnria 
and  the  black  and  white  chickens. 

G.  Cunyngham  T' 
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A  ROYAL  QUARREL. 


"  Piccadilly  "  Writes  About  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and 
the  Causes  of  His  Fall. 


Fast  flying  rumor  is  so  light-headed  in  these  strange 
and  portentous  English  days  that  it  was  not  content 
with  obliterating  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  from  the 
admiralty,  but  it  must  needs  also  have  him  shot  as  a 
traitor  by  direct  order  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Kitchener's  power  to  have  people 
shot  is  both  enviable  and  extensive.  In  fact  it  is 
limited  only  by  the  range  of  the  modern  rifle,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Prince  Louis  was  not  shot  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord  Kitchener  believed  him 
to  be  a  traitor.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  one 
else  who  believes  such  a  thing.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  believe  that  Prince  Louis  would 
never  have  found  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  British 
admiralty  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the 
purple,  and  these  same  people  ask  why  such  tremendous 
issues  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  German 
merely  because  he  happens  to  be  a  prince.  And  it  does 
seem  strange,  come  to  think  of  it.  And  it  seems  still 
stranger  when  we  remember  that  the  alternative  to 
Prince  Louis  is  Lord  Fisher,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
sea  fighters  England  ever  produced.  So  Prince  Louis 
has  been  quietly  shelved  and  Lord  Fisher  reigns  in 
his  stead.  It  was  this  same  Lord  Fisher  who  once 
promised  Queen  Victoria  that  at  her  request  he  would 
be  exceedingly  nice  to  a  certain  French  admiral,  but 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  he  consent  to  kiss 
him.    And  certainly  Lord  Fisher  is  not  a  kissable  man. 

The  downfall  of  Prince  Louis  was  not  due  entirely 
to  his  nationality,  since  a  general  crusade  against  Ger- 
man blood  might  find  itself  carried  to  inconveniently 
lofty  altitudes.  We  have  here  another  case  of  cherchcs 
la  femme  and  of  those  deadly  feminine  amenities  that 
not  even  statecraft  can  assuage.  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  who  is  sister-in-law  of  Prince  Louis,  is  not 
exactly  pro-German,  but  she  can  not  for  the  life  of  her 
understand  why  these  little  difficulties  between  nations 
should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  happy  concords  of 
family  life.  She  was  filled  with  grieved  amazement 
that  there  should  be  any  interruption  to  the  domestic 
relationships  between  the  British  and  German  courts, 
and  that  King  George  should  allow  such  a  triviality 
as  a  mere  vulgar  plebeian  war  to  affect  his  personal 
relationships  with  his  kinsman  in  Berlin.  And  being 
of  this  opinion  she  expressed  it,  which  was  bad  enough, 
but  she  expressed  it  to  Queen  Mary,  which  was  worse. 
Now  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  the  terms  in  which 
the  quarrel  wras  wraged  nor  the  extent  to  which  royal 
ladies  allow'  themselves  the  use  of  the  vernacular  for 
the  settlement  of  their  differences.  Probably  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  human  nature  about,  even  in  courts,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  that  Queen  Mary  suggested  to 
Princess  Henry  that  she  mobilize  her  household  as 
soon  as  possible  and  execute  a  strategic  retreat  into 
Germany,  where  it  was  evident  that  she  had  already 
placed  her  heart. 

Now  Queen  Mary  is  doubtless  patriotic,  although  it 
may  be  remembered  that  she  was  a  Princess  of  Teck, 
but  her  dislike  of  Princess  Henry  is  not  exactly  a 
patriotic  dislike.  It  is  purely  domestic,  like  all  femi- 
nine dislikes.  Queen  Mary,  who  was  then  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  W'as  strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage 
between  Princess  Henry's  daughter  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  she  spoke  her  mind  about  it — ccla  va  sans 
dire.  She  disliked  the  whole  business  on  religious 
grounds,  and  when  you  have  a  combination  in  the  same 
woman  of  domestic  and  religious  prejudices  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  coolness,  if  the  word  coolness  should  be 
applied  to  a  temperature  that  is  anything  but  cool. 
Moreover,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  occupies  two 
royal  residences  that  Queen  Mary  would  much  like  to 
apply  to  other  purposes.    Need  one  say  more? 

But  Queen  Mary  has  also  her  personal  quarrel  with 
the  Kaiser.  She  simply  can  not  bear  him,  and  this  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  King  George  can  not  bear 
him  either.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  expression 
of  this  dislike  during  peace,  since  domestic  bickerings 
between  the  Lord's  anointed  would  be  setting  a  la- 
mentable example  to  lesser  and  unanointed  folk.  But 
when  the  war  broke  out  both  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  began  to  say  things  that  in  ordinary  human 
beings  would  be  considered  quite  spiteful.  King  George 
promptly  returned  to  the  Kaiser  a  whole  cargo  of 
jeweled  junk  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the 
form  of  orders.  He  said  he  had  no  further  use  for 
them.  But  he  did  something  worse  than  this.  He  con- 
vened a  special  chapter  of  the  Garter  and  the  Kaiser 
was  solemnly  expelled,  King  George  himself  signing 
the  expulsion  order.  No  one  was  ever  expelled  before, 
at  least  not  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  so.  all  un- 
wittingly, the  Kaiser  received  one  more  unique  dis- 
tinction. He  must  go  garterless  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  which  must  be  quite  embarrassing,  but  he  is  the 
on],  living  human  being  who  can  show  the  mark  where 
the  garter  once  was. 

i  if  course  this  animosity  is  all  personal  and  do- 
iii  lie.  It  is  just  a  family  quarrel,  and  it  is  quite  easy 
to  believe  that  there  would  be  family  quarrels  where 
£  .teen  Mary  and  the  Kaiser  were  brought  into  per- 
s  lal  contact.  For  one  thing  they  both  believe  in  God, 
and  the  Kaiser  and  his  God  and  Queen  Mary  and  her 
God   are    hostile    combinations   in    restraint   of    trade. 


although  of  course  the  Sherman  act  does  not  run  in 
Europe  or  Lleaven.  Then  the  Kaiser  once  said  some- 
thing rude  about  the  Tecks  when  they  first  settled  in 
England.  He  said  they  w7ere  poor  in  spirit  and  in 
purse.  When  Queen  Mary  became  engaged  to  King 
George  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  it  was 
necessary  for  some  inscrutable  reason  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Kaiser,  and  he  wired :  "I  welcome  the 
idea,  but  could  not  May  have  mourned  for  Albert  a 
while  longer."  There  were  many  other  incidents  of  a 
like  kind,  the  sort  of  incidents  that  a  woman  never  for- 
gets nor  forgives.  In  point  of  fact  the  Kaiser  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
we  all  know  how  we  hate  the  head  of  the  family,  es- 
pecially when  he  reminds  us  too  often  of  his  status 
and  exacts  what  he  considers  to  be  an  appropriate 
deference.  But  all  this  goes  to  show  wiry  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg  was  allowed  to  understand  that  his  room 
at  the  admiralty  was  preferable  to  his  company  and 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  either  useful  or  ornamental. 
London,  October  29,  1914.  Piccadilly. 


Although  the  chrysanthemum  has  reached  its  highest 
form  of  development  in  Japan,  and  is  still  reverenced  as 
the  imperial  emblem,  it  was  taken  to  Japan  from  China, 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  2000  years. 
Scientists  in  the  course  of  investigations  have  found  evi- 
dence that  it  was  grown  in  Egypt  practically  a  thou- 
sand years  before  its  mention  in  China,  though  the 
Chinese  regard  it  as  a  product  of  the  Far  East.  But  it 
is  in  Japan  where  it  has  been  brought  to  its  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  At  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum 
Party  given  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in 
November  every  year  one  sees  the  most  marvelous 
blossoms  known  to  the  floriculturist.  The  number  of 
blossoms  from  one  root  is  amazing.  In  one  case  no 
less  than  700  flowers  were  seen  growing  from  one  plant. 
The  festival  of  the  chrysanthemum  dates  back  to  the 
Heian  era,  when  the  great  ones  of  the  empire  used  to 
call  at  the  imperial  palace  and  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  imperial  house  from  sake  cups  in  which  floated 
petals  of  the  beautiful  flower.  The  Japanese  are  also 
extremely  clever  at  disposing  the  flowers  so  as  to  pro- 
duce tableaux  representing  scenes  from  old  plays  or 
from  history,  the  roots  being  skillfully  hidden  and  the 
blossoms  made  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
out  all  the  colors  and  forms  of  a  picture  from  their 
own  natural  colors  alone.  One  sees  warships  in  action, 
with  the  commanders  in  position,  the  sea  breaking  in 
a  white  foam  of  bloom  all  round.  After  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  a  tribute  to  the  enemy  was  produced  in 
the  shape  of  a  figure  of  the  famous  Admiral  Makaroff. 
the  officer  standing,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  bridge  of 
his  sinking  ship,  the  engulfing  waves  wmite-crested  with 
blossoms  sprinkled  with  red  ones.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  about  125  years  ago,  and  was  then  known 
as  the  "golden  flower"  or  "chrysanthemum."  In  Eng- 
land today  its  popularity  ranks  second  to  none  except 
perhaps  the  rose  as  a  universal  favorite.  Long  after 
the  majority  of  summer  flowers  have  withered  and 
gone  the  chrysanthemum  flourishes  in  ravishing  beauty 
through  the  autumn  and  even  into  the  chill  days  of 
winter.  Its  exquisite  form  and  wide  range  of  color 
causes  it  to  be  as  much  a  favorite  for  decorative  pur- 
poses as  it  is  in  Japan. 

The  great  rock  salt  mines  of  Hungary  are  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  for  the  illimitable  deposit  of 
practically  pure  salt  enables  the  workmen  to  cut  it  out 
in  heavy  blocks,  much  as  marble  is  quarried,  after 
which  it  is  loaded  on  trucks  and  sent  to  the  mills  for 
grinding.  Rock  salt,  it  may  be  said,  constitutes  the 
world's  principal  supply  of  refined  salt,  and  the  Hun  - 
garian  mines  furnish  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
commercial  necessity.  Underground  passages  of  con- 
siderable width,  resembling  streets,  have  been  cut  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  whole  is  well  lighted.  In 
one  of  the  mines  near  the  Roumanian  boundary  a  large 
chamber,  with  benches  and  seats,  has  been  cut,  where 
occasional  gatherings  are  held,  and  perhaps  in  honor 
of  this  fact  it  is  known  as  the  "ballroom."  Here  the 
colorings  are  beautiful,  the  walls  of  the  cavern  or  hall 
partaking  of  the  many  shades  of  rare  marble  and  color- 
grained  onyx. 

At  Lakeside,  Utah,  the  mountain  is  gradually  being 
cut  away  and  dumped  into  Great  Salt  Lake  to  extend 
the  solid  fill  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Lucin 
cut-off.  The  work  was  begun  in  1901.  Since  1905  over 
1.125.000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  limestone  formation 
have  been  put  in  place  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000.  The 
solid  fill  is  now  over  twenty  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  has  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  discovery  that  piles  that 
have  been  "pickled"  in  the  lake  show  no  signs  of  decay, 
the  salt  of  the  w:ater  having  acted  as  an  excellent  pre- 
servative. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Between  England  and  Scotland  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Roman  wall,  known  as  the  Devil's  Wall,  owing 
to  the  belief  of  the  peasantry  that,  on  account  of  the 
firmness  of  the  mortar  and  the  imperishability  of  the 
stones,  Satan  had  a  hand  in  its  construction. 


The  Panama  Canal  officials  now  operate  three  hotels, 
one  being  fourteen  miles  out  in  the  Pacific. 


Davilmor   Theodor,   leader   of  the  recent  successful    | 
revolution    against    the    administration    of    President 
Zamro,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Haitian  Re-I^ 
public  by  Congress. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Halstead,  once  Henry  Clay's  physician, 
is  still  active  and  in  good  health  at  the  age  of  ninetys 
six  years.  He  still  takes  much  interest  in  civic  angi 
political  affairs. 

Eulalio  Gutierrez,  chosen  by  the  Aguas  Caliente  con- 
ference for  the  position  of  provisional  president  of 
Mexico,  has  been  provisional  governor  of  the  State  of 
San  Luis  since  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  revo- 
lution. He  comes  of  the  lower  middle  classes.  Before 
he  became  a  revolutionist  he  was  a  grocer. 

George  E.  Roberts,  who  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  United  States  mint  at  Washington,  will  return  to 
the  banking  business,  which  he  left  in  1910  to  become 
director  of  the  mint  for  the  second  time.  His  first 
service  in  that  office  was  from  1898  to  1907.  He  left 
to  become  president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Chicago. 

General  von  Massow,  commanding  the  Ninth  German 
Army  Corps,  has  lived  a  life  of  unusual  interest,  for  in 
his  younger  years  he  was  a  member  of  Mosby's  guerilla 
band  in  the  Civil  War.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1863,  a  young  Prussian  lieutenant  of  cavalry  seeking  ad- 
venture, and  enlisted  under  Mosby.  He  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  in  1864,  and  eventually  returned  home 
to  resume  his  army  career. 

Bishop  Evdokin  Eudokimos,  appointed  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  as  Archbishop  of  North  America  of  the  Oi 
thodox  Eastern  Church,  is  one  of  Russia's  best-knc 
churchmen,  and  a  man  of  great  force  of  character. 
He  will  succeed  Archbishop  Platon,  who  was  recalled 
last  spring  and  made  archbishop  of  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Kishenev.  At  present  Mgr.  Eudokimos  is  suffragan 
to  the  Bishop  of  Tlua,  Russia.  He  will  not  come  to 
this  country  until  the  war  is  ended. 

George  E.  Vincent,  whom  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  at  its  recent  conference  elected  presi- 
dent, is  president  of  the  LTniversity  of  Minnesota.  He  is 
a  native  of  Illinois,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  and 
has  degrees  from  other  prominent  institutions.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  Chautauqua  Press  in  1886,  and  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  has  been  vice-principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  system.  Several  books,  including  "Social 
Mind  and  Education,"  have  come  from  his  pen. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  recently  appointed  as  the  first  am-, 
bassador  of  this  country  to  Chile,  has  been  minister  to  I 
Chile  since  1909.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  | 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  second  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Havana ; 
in  1902  and  was  transferred  to  Peking  the  following 
year.  In  1905  he  was  made  first  secretary  of  the  lega-; 
tion  at  Lisbon,  and  two  years  later  was  again  sent 
Peking,  this  time  as  first  secretary.  After  two  years  i 
service  at  that  post  he  was  honored  with  the  position ; 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to ! 
Chile. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Jex-Blake  Percival,  si 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  England,  has  been  dec 
rated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  entered  the  an 
in  1892.  and  has  had  a  distinguished  career.  He  wai 
in  the  Soudan  War  of  1898,  for  which  he  received  a 
British  medal  and  the  Khedive's  medal  and  clasp. 
During  the  South  African  campaign  of  1899-1902  he 
took  part  in  the  advance  on  Kimberley.  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Sendee  Order,  besides  re- 
ceiving the  Queen's  medal  and  four  clasps  and  the 
King's  medal  and  two  clasps.  From  1905  to  1906  he 
was  again  in  the  Soudan  under  Lord  Kitchener. 

A.  A.  Balakshin,  a  Russian,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest  farmers'  union  in  the  world,  a  most  remark- 
able organization  composed  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
covering  a  vast  stretch  of  fertile  land  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  confines  of  Mongolia.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  butter-making,  and  almost  the  entire  output 
has  found  ready  market  in  England.  M.  Balakshin  as- 
sumed the  task  of  organizing  the  farmers  some  years 
ago.  and  has  succeeded  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  at 
the  beginning.  He  is  regarded  with  loving  reverence 
by  the  300,000  souls  to  whose  well-being  he  has  devoted 
his  life,  and  by  whom  he  is  affectionately  spoken  of  as 
"the  little  grandfather." 

Richard  E.  Miller,  whose -painting,  "Nude,"  recently 
won  the  Potter  Palmer  gold  medal  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  American  oil  painting  and  sculpture  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  which  has  since  been  barred 
from  the  mails,  is  an  artist  of  international  reputation. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  but  finished  his  art  studies 
in  Paris.  His  first  picture  exhibited  in  Paris  was 
awarded  the  Salon  gold  medal  in  1901.  In  1904  he  was 
awarded  the  second  gold  medal  at  the  Salon.  At  Liege, 
Belgium,  he  also  received  a  medal.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has  since  purchased  his  Salon  pictures  for  the 
Luxemburg  galleries.  In  addition  to  being  represented 
in  various  galleries  in  this  country  and  in  Paris,  his 
work  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Florence  and  Venice,  Italy. 
He  is  a  member  of  American  and  international  art  so- 
cieties, and  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


November  14,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  GREAT. 


Aubrey    Stanhope   Writes   Some    of  His    Recollections    as    a 
Special  Correspondent. 


Mr.  Aubrey  Stanhope  succumbs  to  the  solicitations  of 
distinguished  persons  and  writes  a  volume  of  his  recol- 
lections as  a  special  correspondent.  He  tells  us  some- 
thing of  his  early  days  as  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— he  admits  that  he  was  not  a  good  clerk — and  so 
brings  us  quickly  to  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  New 
York  and  the  beginning  of  six  months  of  vain  effort  to 
secure  work.  Eventually  he  was  engaged  as  a  re- 
porter by  the  Evening  Telegram,  and  he  was  just  on 
the  point  of  a  decision  that  seven  dollars  a  week  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  living  wage  when  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  P.  Jackson  of  the  Herald  and  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  his  career  at  that  moment.  He 
tells  us  of  his  relations  with  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
his  appointment  as  special  London  correspondent  of 
the  Herald,  and  of  a  hundred  interesting  events  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  He  went  to  Greece  to  repre- 
sent his  newspaper  at  the  wedding  of  King  Constantine 
to  Princess  Sophie  of  Hohenzollern,  the  sister  of  the 
Kaiser,  who  had  then  only  just  ascended  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  his  father: 

King  Edward  was  then  but  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Kaiser,  full 
of  bumptiousness,  made  all  the  talking,  and  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  continually  bantering  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle. 
This  annoyed  the  British  heir  to  the  throne  immensely.  For, 
as  all  who  knew  him  as  I  did  are  aware,  that  whereas  he 
.was  very  fond  of  making  fun  at  the  expense  of  others — a 
trait  which  appears  common  amongst  nearly  all  the  crowned 
heads  and  royalties  I  have  met — he  was  particularly  sensitive 
to  any  kind  of  liberty  taken  with  himself.  But  that  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  weight  with  Wilhelm  the  Second,  who, 
brimming  over  with  spirits  and  vitality,  kept  his  uncle  on 
tenterhooks  by  chaffing  him  nearly  all  the  time. 

^Ye  have  some  amusing  stories  of  other  royalties,  and 
among  them  of  King  George  of  Greece,  who  seems  to 
have  had  some  shrewd  commercial  instincts : 

"And  what  do  you  do  in  Athens  to  pass  your  time?"  asked 
King  George. 

"Your  majesty,"  I  answered,  as  I  knew  all  about  his  private 
life,  "I  do  much  the  same  as  yourself.  We  have  about  like 
habits." 

"In  what  way  ?" 

"Well,  your  majesty,  I,  like  yourself,  take  long  walks,  and 
of  an  evening  drink  good  red  wine.  But  your  majesty  drinks 
excellent  port  which  is  sent  you  from  Copenhagen,  and  I 
drink  Greek  claret." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  my  habits,  Mr. 
Stanhope.  As  I  am  a  wine-grower  myself,  it  interests  me 
to  know  what  Greek  red  wine  you  drink." 

I  used  to  invite  a  number  of  friends  to  a  neighboring  cafe 
each  evening,  and  there  a  considerable  number  of  bottles  dis- 
appeared at  each  sitting. 

"I  have  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  red  wine  in  Athens,  and  I  drink  only  Tatoi  wine 
of  your   majesty's  make,"   I  replied. 

The  next  morning  I  was  invited  to  call  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  There  the  minister  informed  me,  smilingly,  that  the 
king  had  been  very  pleased  with  the  audience  I  had  had  with 
him  the  day  before,  and  that  his  majesty  had  expressed  the 
gracious  desire  to  confer  upon  me  the  decoration  of  St. 
Saviour. 

It  was  my  turn  to  smile.  King  George  had  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  being  a  keen  business  man. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  wedding  was  over  the  author 
was  sent  post  haste  to  Lisbon  to  meet  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  who  had  just  been  expelled  from  his  country. 
Passing  through  Madrid  he  had  an  experience  of  Span- 
ish hospitality  and  generosity  and  also  a  lesson  in  reci- 
procity: 

On  returning  to  my  hotel  after  my  first  round  of  visits  in 
Madrid,  I  was  met  by  a  friend.  Mr.  Dwight  T.  Reed,  an  ex- 
diplomat,  then  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's business.  He  asked  me  what  had  impressed  me  most 
amongst  the  Spaniards.  I  replied,  their  extraordinary  gen- 
erosity and  hospitality. 

I  noticed  him  raise  his  eyebrows  in  amazement.  I  then 
explained  to  him  that  in  almost  every  house  I  had  visited, 
and  where  I  had  admired  a  picture,  a  piece  of  furniture,  and 
so  on,  the  owner  had  at  once  expressed  a  desire  to  make  me 
a  present  of  the  article.  That,  indeed,  one  whose  house  I 
had  admired  had  offered  to  give  me  the  mansion  as  it  stood, 
an  excess  of  generosity  which  quite  took  my  breath  away. 
And,  I  concluded,  every  single  one  of  them  asked  me  to 
dine. 

"And.  of  course,  you  refused?" 
"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  accepted  all;  why  not?" 
"It  only  shows  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
habits  of  the  country.  All  those  .proposed  gifts,  all  those 
invitations  to  dinner,  are  purely  forms  of  speech  which  you 
are  not  intended  to  take  seriously.  According  to  Spanish 
ideas  you  have  been  strangely  lacking  in  manners.  Just  as 
you  declined  to  take  the  house  and  the  valuable  pictures 
offered  you,  so  also  you  must  sit  down  and  excuse  yourself 
from  dinners  which  it  was  never  meant  you  should  accept." 
And  knowing  my  friend  as  one  who  had  lived  in  Spain  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  married  to  a  Spanish  lady,  I  did 
as  he  said.    ■ 

This  story  was  subsequently  capped  by  Commander 
Raymond  Rogers,  whom  the  author  met  at  Homburg 
and  who  had  been  naval  attache  in  Madrid: 

"What  happened  to  me,"  he  said,  "was  this.  I  had  a  good 
friend,  and  we  used  to  go  out  walks  together  around  Madrid. 
He  was  a  Spaniard.  One  day  he  pulled  out  a  very  ancient- 
looking  watch,   which   I   admired. 

'"You  like  it?'  he  said. 

"'I  think  it's  a  beauty.     I  would  like   to   have  one   like  it!' 

"'Then  it's  yours!'  he  replied  effusively,  and  insisted  upon 
my  accepting  it. 

"I  pondered  over  the  incident,  and  feeling  very  guilty,  I 
took  the  opportunity,  at  the  next  walk,  to  bring  out  a  fine 
watch   I  had,  and  show  it.     'A  lovely  thing!'  he  exclaimed. 

"'It's  yours!'  I  said,  handing  it  him,  and  he  took  it  with 
thanks.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  it,  because  it  was  a  family  heir- 
loom. But  how  could  I  do  otherwise?  But  when  I  got  home 
I  found  that  his  watch,  which  I  was  quite  sure  I  had  had  in 
my  pocket,  had  also  disappeared." 

At  that  time  the  streets  of  Madrid  were  infested  with  pick- 


pockets. Their  mode  of  operation  was  to  shove  up  against  a 
passer-by  and  apologize  profusely.  Later  on  the  owner  of  the 
watch   would  find  it  missing. 

Mr.  Stanhope  was  given  a  particularly  disagreeable 
and  indefensible  mission  by  the  Herald.  This  was  to 
interview  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  to  ask  him  whether 
the  reports  circulated  in  America  as  to  his  unhappy 
marital  relations  were  true : 

In  those  times  there  was  no  railroad  up  the  mountain,  and 
the  journey  had  to  be  accomplished  on  donkey-back,  and  was 
very  rough.  On  arrival  at  the  top  I  found  Stanley  and  his 
party  at  luncheon,  so  waited  a  little.  When  the  great  ex- 
plorer heard  of  the  nature  of  my  mission,  he,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, got  exceeding  angry,  and  asked  how  I  dared  come  and 
ask  him  such  a  question.  I  let  him  rage  a  while,  and  then 
said  to  him  quite  quietly,  "Suppose  you  go  and  ask  the  women 
what  they  say  about  it.  They  instinctively  know  what  is  best 
to   do   in   such   matters." 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "perhaps  you  are  right."  And  with  that 
he  went  into  the  next  room,  where  his  wife  and  sister,  Mrs. 
Meyers,  were.  They  consulted,  and  then  Stanley  came  back 
and  said,  "We  deny  the  whole  statement  as  utterly  false." 

"You  must  give  it  me  in  handwriting,"  I  said,  "otherwise 
it  may  not  be  believed." 

Another  family  consultation,  and  in  a  little  while  Stanley 
returned  with  a  signed  paper,  written  by  himself  in  a  firm, 
small,  upright  handwriting,  and  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  report  published  in  America,  concerning  myself  and 
wife,  about  a  separation  and  domestic  infidelity  in  my  married 
life,  is  absolutely  false  and  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  each  day  of  our 
married  life  has  been  one  of  pure  content  and  unalloyed 
happiness. — Henry   M.   Stanley." 

The  author  succeeded  also  in  getting  a  similar  letter 
from  Mrs.  Stanley,  a  double  triumph  alike  for  his  dis- 
cretion and  his  tact. 

Mr.  Stanhope  was  much  in  contact  with  King  Ed- 
ward, then  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Homburg,  and  he  tells 
us  an  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  the  "Dutch 
treat,"  which,  it  seems,  was  introduced  by  the  prince 
himself: 

The  prince  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  known 
originally  as  the  "Dutch  treat,"  but  which  afterwards  changed 
into  the  "Homburg  lunch."  For  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  that  means,  it  is  simply  that  a  party  would  be 
organized  for  a  meal,  generally  a  luncheon,  and  each  one  paid 
his  share.  A  few  "Homburg  dinners"  were  also  given,  but 
they  were  less  common.  Some  people  like  it,  others  thought  it 
did  awajr  with  the  general  sentiment  of  hospitality. 

Anyhow,  the  "Homburg  lunch"  had  its  disadvantages.  One 
day,  for  instance,  the  prince  had  organized  one  such  at  his 
favorite  corner  of  Ritter's  terrace,  and  to  it  were  invited 
some  thirty  or  so  of  guests.  Most  of  them,  as  you  might 
expect,  were  people  .of  ample  means,  who  did  not  care  what 
they  spent,   and  could   afford   expensive   luxuries. 

But  amongst  those  who  sat  down  was  a  well-known  sub- 
sidiary foreign  service  messenger,  who  was  then  getting  the 
generous  salary  of  some  sixty  or  so  of  English  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum.  To  him  it  was  a  mighty  important  matter, 
finding  it  was  to  be  a  "Homburg  lunch,"  to  make  his  account  at 
the  end  of  the  luncheon  as  small  as  possible.  Accordingly 
he  ordered  sparely  and  of  the  cheapest.  At  the  termination 
of  the  meal,  when  the  waiters  were  about  to  make  out  the 
bills,  judge  the  dismay  of  the  subsidiary  messenger  at  hearing 
the  prince  say.  "No  use  making  out  so  many  bills,  just  give 
us  a  general  total  and  we  will  each  pay  our  share." 

And  there  was  the  necessarily  thrifty  messenger  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  have  to  average  up  the  cost  of  his  meagre 
lunch  with  a  whole  lot  of  people  to  whom  money  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  paid  accordingly  and  as  though  he  had  fed 
luxuriously. 

The  prince  led  a  strenuous  life  at  Homburg,  carrying 
out  the  regime  to  the  letter  and  making  himself  popular 
by  his  good  temper  and  enjoyment  of  everything: 

The  one  particular  person  who  amused  him  most  was  that 
dear  old  Irishman  "Eilly"  Russell,  whose  fund  of  spontaneous 
and  original  wit  made  of  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panions it  would  be  possible  for  any  one  to  know. 

"Billy"  Russell's  strong  Irish  accent  added  very  much  to 
heighten  the  comical  effect  of  the  stories  he  told,  and  he 
always  had  one  ready   for  every  occasion. 

One  day  we  were  lunching  together,  and  I  bewailed  the 
constant  mistakes  made  in  newspaper  offices  with  copy  sent  in, 
which  very  often  made  the  correspondent  appear  highly  ridicu- 
lous. 

"Ah  me  bhoy,"  he  said ;  "what  I  suffered  in  India  when  I 
went  there  wid  de  Prince  of  Wales  was  awful,  a-w-f-u-1 !" 

"Billy"  had  been  specially  commissioned  by  the  London 
Times  to  accompany  the  prince  on  his  trip  to  India. 

"Whenever  mail  day  came  round,  I  used  to  go  up  counthry 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  There  was  sure  to  be  some  terrible 
mistake.  On  one  such  day  I  had  returned  of  an  evening  and 
was  just  slinking  in  by  the  back  door  to  escape  obshervation, 
when  an  equerry  caught  sight  of  me  and  said,  'Billy,  the 
prince  wants  to  see  you  the  moment  ye  come  in  ;  he's  awful 
angry.' 

"So  I  had  to  go.  And  when  I  entered  his  presence  he 
looked  so  angry  that  I  thrembled.  And  he  held  the  Times 
in  his  hand  and  shook  it  at  me  and  said,  'Billy,  you  rascal, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this?'  And  there  I  read:  'The  prince 
was  dhrunk  as  usual  last  night.'  And  of  course  I  had  never 
sent  any  such  thing.  I  had  cabled,  'The  health  of  the  prince- 
was  dhrunk  as  usual  last  night.'  And  the  princess,  she  tele- 
graphed: 'Billy,  even  if  it  were  true,  you  shouldn't  have 
said  so.'  " 

As  is  often  the  case  with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
King  Edward  was  superstitious  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  fortune-tellers  and  soothsayers: 

Maybe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  for  many  years  King 
Edward  had  the  firmest  conviction  that  he  would  not  succeed 
to  the  throne,  and  that  Queen  Victoria  would  outlive  him. 
This  was  entirely  owing  to  superstition,  with  which  he  was 
very  fairly  imbued.  He  had  been  taken  by  Miss  Margie  Chan- 
dos  Pole,  a  great  favorite  of  his,  on  account  of  her  remark- 
able beauty  and  brightness,  up  to  see  a  strange  old  woman  at 
Homburg,  a  Wahrsagerin,  what  the  French  call  a  clairvoyante, 
and  in  English  a  fortune-teller.  This  aged  and  uncouth-look- 
ing person  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  royal  high- 
ness by  some  very  remarkable  and  accurate  statements  she 
made  him  concerning  things  which  he  had  supposed  were 
only  known  to  himself.  And  she  assured  the  prince  that  on 
his  horoscope,  and  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  it  was  clearly  written  that  he  never  would  live  to 
inherit  a  great  position  which  would  have  been  his  by  right. 
To  my  knowledge  that  prediction  for  some  years  weighed 
seriously   with   his   royal   highness,   so   far   that   it  made  him 


live  a  quite  different  life  to  that  which  he   would   have  done 
had  he  felt  assured  of  the  succession. 

Mr.  Stanhope  tells  us  of  a  remarkable  message  to 
America  given  to  him  by  M.  de  Plehwe  of  Russia  with 
reference  to  the  Russian  Jews  and  the  sympathy  with 
their  plight  evoked  in  America: 

M.  de  Plehwe  once  gave  me  an  extraordinary  message  to 
convey  to  the  United  States.  It  was  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
terview, during  which  I  had  broached  the  subject  of  the  indig- 
nation existing  in  America  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia.  After  going  at  length  into  the  causes  which 
made  the  segregation  of  the  Jews  a  necessity  in  Russia,  he 
said,  "Out  of  the  ten  millions  of  Jews  inhabiting  the  world, 
some  half  of  the  number  live  in  Russia.  The  Americans  are 
constantly  making  a  fuss  about  our  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
Why  we  act  towards  them  as  we  do,  I  have  told  you.  It  is 
necessary,  owing  to  the  conditions  existing  in  our  country. 
But  I  will  make  the  following  proposition  to  the  United 
Stales,  namely,  if  the  government  of  that  country  has  all  the 
sympathy  it  professes  for  the  Jews  of  Russia,  that  I,  in  the 
name  of  my  country,  am  prepared  to  pay  the  voyage  of  every 
Jew  in  Russia  to  the  United  States,  in  case  America  will  take 
them.     We  certainly  would  gladly  be  rid  of  them." 

YVe  have  a  horrible  account  of  the  great  catastrophe 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar.  The  bodies  were  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  formed  by  the  booths  and 
under  a  sweltering  sun.  There  were  some  three  thou- 
sand corpses  lying  there: 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  awful  odor  of  stale  beer,  leather, 
and  corpses  all  mixed  up  together,  and  all  under  the  heat  of 
a  burning  sun. 

And  those  unfortunate  bodies,  having  been  squashed  well- 
nigh  to  a  pulp,  began  to  decompose  with  visible  rapidity. 
Those  poor  faces  swelled  to  twice  their  natural  size.  Tongues 
bulged  forth  from  their  mouths,  forced  out  by  the  pressure 
which  killed  their  owners.  So  the  same  with  eyes,  in  most 
cases  forced  from  their  sockets,  features  in  almost  all  cases 
terribly  distorted,  as  of  those  who  have  died  in  intense  agony 
and  fierce  struggle.  Many  with  scalps  completely  gone,  arising 
from  cases  in  which  the  long-haired  Moudjik  had  been 
clutched  by  the  despairing  hand  of  another  in  the  grip  of 
death.  The  victims  were  also  bitten  and  scratched  in  the 
most  terrible  manner.  Later  I  went  over  the  ground  with 
General  Prince  Belloselski  Belloserski,  and  we  counted  scores 
of  scalps  lying  about. 

Another  curious  story  relates  to  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  helps  us  to  understand  the  value 
of  diplomatic  assurances  and  the  sources  from  w-hich 
contemporary  history  is  written: 

I  remember  once,  being  at  that  time  correspondent  in 
Petersburg,  and  being  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Marquis 
Nishi,  the  Japanese  minister,  and  one  day,  after  I  had  com- 
municated to  that  diplomat  some  news  of  special  interest 
to  his  country,  he  said,  "I  know  I  can  trust  you  to  keep 
silent.  In  eight  years'  time  Japan  will  make  war  upon 
Russia !" 

My  astonishment  was  immense.  "What !"  I  said,  "Japan 
make   war   on    Russia !" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "inevitably.  And  you  will  see,  that  when 
it  takes  place,  Russia  will  be  found  utterly  unprepared." 

Eight  years  later  I  was  again  in  Petersburg.  This  time 
the  Japanese  minister  was  M.  Kurino.  "There  is  going  to  be 
no    war,"    he    assured   me. 

"There  is  going  to  be  war,  your  excellency  !" 

M.  Kurino  gave  a  quick,  sharp  look.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  had  assured  Count 
Lamsdorff  that  Japan  had  no  warlike  intentions. 

"What  makes  you  say  that  ?" 

"Because  Marquis  Nishi  told  me,  eight  years  ago.  that 
Japan  would  make  war  on  Russia  in  eight  years'   time!" 

"It  was  told  you  in  confidence — keep  it  as  such,"  he  re- 
plied. 

At  that  moment  Marquis  Nishi  was  in  Tokyo,  and  formed 
part  of  the  ministry  which  was  organizing  the  details  of  the 
sudden   attack  upon   Russia   which   occurred  a   few  days  later. 

And,  as  Nishi  had  said,  Japan  found  Russia  quite  unpre- 
pared. 

A  concluding  incident  relates  to  the  Kaiser.  The 
author  tells  us  that  he  has  never  sought  an  interview 
with  him,  but  he  once  exchanged  some  words  with 
him: 

One  afternoon  I  had  come  aboard  a  friend's  yacht  from 
Kiel  to  Eckenforde.  I  had  landed  to  take  a  walk.  The  water 
there  is  very  shallow,  and  a  narrow  plank  jetty  is  built,  ex- 
tending many  hundreds  of  yards  out  into  the  bay,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  wishing  to  land  from  rowboats.  I  had 
gone  about  half  length  towards  the  water  when,  of  a 
sudden,  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  emperor,  in  plain  serge 
yachting  suit,  coming  along  within  a  few  yards.  As  he  came 
up  to  me,  his  imperial  majesty  stopped,  drew  himself  up,  sa- 
luted, and  said  in  German,  "Good-day!" 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  I  suddenly  had  the  happy 
thought,  "When  amongst  the  Germans,  do  as  the  Germans  do  !" 
Now,  when  a  German  salutes  you,  he  gives  his  name,  and  eti- 
quette makes  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  give  yours. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm,  I  thought,  might  easily  think  the  salute 
enough,  counting  upon  it  that  I  knew  his  name. 

So  I  just  said,  "Your  majesty,  my  name  is  Stanhope." 

The  Kaiser,  who  appeared  in  a  hurry,  replied  quickly,  "Good- 
afternoon,  Mr.  Stanhope,  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself!" 
And  with  that  he  passed  on.  This  small  incident  struck  me 
as  a  most  courteous  example  of  spontaneous  good  nature  on 
the  part  of  the  German  emperor. 

Mr.  Stanhope  asks  the  reader  if  he  would  like  to  be 
a  special  correspondent.  That,  he  says,  is  the  question 
before  the  house.  Those  who  are  in  favor  say  "Ay"; 
those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  say  "No."  And 
Mr.  Stanhope  thinks  that  the  "Xoes"  have  it.  But  after 
reading  his  delightful  book  we  are  not  so  sure  of  this. 

On  the  Track  of  the  Great.  By  Aubrey  Stan- 
hope.   Xcw  York :  John  Lane  Company ;  $2.50  net. 


Undertaking  to  breed  roosters  with  but  one  aim  in 
view,  that  of  lengthening  the  tail  feathers,  the  natives 
of  the  Island  of  Shikoku,  Japan,  have  produced,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  patient  efforts,  some  marvelous  re- 
sults.  It  is  of  record  that  tail  feathers  eighteen  feet  in 
length  are  to  be  seen  on  the  island. 


A  modern  rifle  can  kill  an  aviator  at  3000 
disable  him  at  6000. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  River. 

The  revolt  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its 
final  .conquest  is  already  an  old  story  in  the 
annals  of  the  engineer.  Now  at  last  the  story 
has  found  its  way  into  fiction,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  it  has  been  so  long  upon 
the  road.  It  is  a  good  story,  both  as  history 
and  as  romance.  It  is  one  of  those  stories 
that  only  America  can  produce,  a  story  of  na 
ture  in  her  most  titanic  moods  shackled  and 
fettered  by  human  skill.  There  are  very  few 
engineering  feats  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
to  compare  with  the  closing  of  the  break  in 
the  Colorado  River  banks  and  the  saving  of 
the   Imperial   Valley   from   inundation. 

The  author  tells  her  story  with  notable  suc- 
cess and  skill.  With  the  insurgent  river  for 
a  background  she  shows  us  something  of  what 
life  in  the  Imperial  Valley  means,  and  she 
seems  to  do  it  with  careful  accuracy  and 
without  genuflections  to  the  promoter.  She 
tells  us  something  about  arid  regions  and  of 
the  treasures  that  they  hide,  and  if  she  has 
also  something  to  say  about  the  wind  and  the 
desert  dust  it  is  only  as  parts  of  a  picture 
that  we  feel  to  be  a  true  one.  The  would-be 
settler  who  has  some  thoughts  of  "going  in" 
might  do  worse  than  read  this  novel,  and  if 
it  is  not  wholly  coulenr  de  rose  it  is  because 
accuracy  has  been  allowed  to  assert  its  legiti- 
mate claims. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  K.  C.  Rickard,  a 
young  engineer  who  comes  to  Tucson  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Overland  Pacific,  and  with- 
out knowing  the  nature  of  the  job  assigned  to 
him.  This  is  explained  to  him  by  Marshall, 
who  is  "the  controlling  hand  in  Arizona  poli- 
tics ;  the  maker  of  governors,  the  arbiter  of 
big  corporations"  : 

.  His  eyes  followed  the  shutting  of  the  door, 
then  turned  square  upon  Rickard.  "I  need 
you.     It's  a  hell  of  a  mess." 

The  engineer  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  "mess"  it  was. 

"That  river.  It's  running  away  from  them. 
It's  always  going  to  run  away  from  them. 
I'm  going  to  send  you  down  to  stop  it." 

"The  Colorado,"  exclaimed  Rickard.  It 
was  no  hose  to  be  turned,  simply,  off  from  a 
garden   bed. 

"Of  course  you've  been  following  it?  It's 
one  of  the  biggest  things  that's  happened  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Too  big  for  the  men 
who  have  been  trying  to  swing  it.  You've 
followed  it?" 

Then  Rickard  finds  that  Hardin,  the  man 
whom  he  is  to  supplant,  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, in  fact  the  man  who  married  the  girl 
with  whom  Rickard  himself  was  once  in  love 
and  with  whom  he  is  to  find  that  he  is  still  in 
love,  and  she  with  him.  It  is  a  capital  stage 
■  and  well  set  in  every  way  with  the  rival  en- 
gineers, the  wife  who  has  chosen  wrongly 
and  who  would  remedy  one  disaster  by  an- 
other, and  the  great  river  with  its  elemental 
riot  and  turbulence. 

Mrs.  Aiken  shows  an  enviable  combination 
of  capacities  as  a  novelist.  She  knows  her 
ground,  she  is  on  terms  of  intimate  fa- 
miV'arity  with  her  characters,  and  she  has  a 
well  sustained  sense  of  proportion  and  value. 
She  has  written  a  pioneer  novel  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  and  she  must  have  abundant  ma- 
terial for  others.  Assuredly  we  shall  watch 
for   them. 

It  may  be  said  appropriately  that  this  novel 
should  carry  with  it  some  special  appeal  to 
Californians,  not  only  because  it  is  a  good 
novel  and  a  California  novel,  but  because  it  is 
the  work  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Charles  E. 
Aiken,  editor  of  Sunset,  whose  untimely  death 
was  a  loss  to  the  literature  of  the  state  and 
to  the  state  itself. 

The  River.  By  Ednah  Aiken.  Indianapolis: 
The   Bobbs-Merrill   Company;   $1.35   net. 


Railway  Misrule. 

The  author  might  have  been  well  advised 
to  import  a  little  more  suavity  into  the  title 
of  a  book  that  is  intended  as  a  plea  for  very 
radical  changes  in  the  governmental  system 
of  the  country.  The  plea  is  neither  for  pri- 
vate nor  for  government  ownership,  but  rather 
for  a  method  whereby  the  advantages  of  the 
government's  superior  credit  could  be  secured 
as  a  basis  for  low  rate-making  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  those  advantages  that  arise 
from  the  expectation  of  individual  profits. 
The  plan  is  referred  to  as  "compulsory  uni- 
fication with  a  controlling  government  in- 
terest." No  doubt  the  suggestion  will  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  debates  of  the  day,  and 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  author  gives 
to  it  a  clear  and  adequate  presentation. 

Railway  Misrule.  By  Edward  Dudlcv  Kcnna. 
New   York:    Dufficld   &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Two  nf  the  best  boy  scout  bnnks  th.it   have 
so    far  been    written    are  by    Marshall    Jenkins. 

the  fx-scout  mask  r.  They  are  "The  I  loings 
of  i'roop  Five"  and  "Troop  Five  at  Camp." 
Tin  y  are  published  by  I).  Appleton  St  Co. 

'ames  Stephens's  new  1 k,  published  Oc- 
tober 30  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  is  en- 
titled "The  Demi-Gods."  To  define  it  is  al- 
most impossible.  It  is  remarkably  written 
with  all  the  power  of  delineation,  the  delicate 


humor  and  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
that  distinguished  "The  Crock  of  Gold"  and 
"Here  Are  Ladies."  The  demi-gods  are  three 
angels  who  come  to  earth  and  are  for  a 
period  the  close  companions  of  one  Patsy  Mc- 
Cann  and  his  daughter  Mary.  These  are  a 
pair  of  Irish  tramps  who,  with  donkey  and 
cart,  travel  up  and  down  the  country  in  happy, 
careless  fashion,  engrossed  only  with  one  oc- 
cupation,  that  of  "a  hunt  for  food." 

A  most  alluring  appetizing  "giftie"  book  has 
just  been  published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  un- 
der the  title  of  "Midnight  Feasts."  It  is  a 
practical  cook  book  of  delicious  possibilities 
— two  hundred  and  two  recipes  for  salads  and 
chafing-dish  concoctions,  presenting  almost  in- 
numerable suggestions  of  correct  combina- 
tions for  late  suppers,  each  one  guaranteed 
against  the  after  effects  that  might  bring 
doleful  repentance.  It  is  a  dainty  volume,  il- 
luminated throughout  in  bright  blue,  with  a 
mounted  frontispiece  picturing  "a  happy  time." 
It  is  compiled  by  May  E.  Southworth. 

"California,  An  Intimate  History,"  by  Ger- 
trude Atherton,  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Harpers.  Mrs.  Atherton,  herself  Cali- 
fornia-born, describes  the  varied  history  of 
the  state  from  its  earliest  geological  begin- 
nings down  to  the  California  of  1915,  with  its 
building  of  the  missions,  the  gay  and  romantic 
era  of  the  Spaniards  before  the  Americans 
came,  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  San  Francisco 
of  the  early  'fifties  and  later,  and  its  political 
drama.  There  are  many  light  touches  of  so- 
cial life,  scenery,  and  personal  reminiscences 
scattered  throughout  the  book. 

On  October  31  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  pub- 
lished "The  German  Enigma,"  by  Georges 
Bourbon,  and  Vance  Thompson's  "The  Ego 
Book."  On  Tuesday,  November  3,  this  com- 
pany published  "The  Awakening,"  by  Henry 
Bordeaux,  translated  from  the  ninety-fifth 
French  edition  by  Ruth  Helen  Davis.  Fred- 
erick W.  Whitridge's  "One  American's  Opin- 
ion of  the  War"  is  now  ready.  Announced  for 
early  publication  by  this  firm  is  a  new  cook 
book  by  Maria  Mcllvaine  Gillmore,  entitled 
"Meatless  Cookery." 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  is  announc- 
ing for  immediate  publication  several  impor- 
tant additions  to  their  already  extensive  list 
of  timely  books  on  the  great  war.  The  new 
books  include  "The  British  Army  from  With- 
in," by  E.  Charles  Vivian,  the  novelist,  author 
of  "Divided  Ways,"  who  formerly  served  in 
that  army;  "The  French  Army  from  Within," 
by  an  ex-soldier  of  France  ;  "France  and  the 
Next  War,"  by  Commandant  J.  Colin,  which  is 
at  once  an  answer  to  Bernhardi's  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War,"  and  a  frank  account  of 
France's  long  preparations ;  and  "Jena  or 
Sedan?"  (i.  e.,  French  victory  or  German?), 
by  Franz  Beyerlein. 

That  cheese  deserves  a  larger  plac~  in  the 
daily  bill  of  fare  is  the  theory  of  Maria  Mc- 
llvaine Gillmore,  whose  "Meatless  Cookery" 
( Dutton)  brings  vegetarianism  within  the 
reach  of  many  to  whom  it  has  hitherto  seemed 
impracticable.  "In  Jonson's  time,"  says  Mrs. 
Gillmore,  "cheese  was  used  as  we  use  meat 
now,  for  the  principal  dish  of  the  meal,  but 
it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  relish  or  side 
dish.  And  when  nature  rebels  against  a 
hearty  meal  of  proteins  with  cheese  added,  we 
say  complacently  that  it  was  the  cheese  that 
caused  the  trouble,  and  relegate  it  to  the  list 
of  indigestibles." 

Professor  Roland  G.  Usher's  "Pan-German- 
ism" is  in  its  thirteenth  printing.  Few  books 
can  claim  such  a  unique  record  as  this.  Pub- 
lished almost  two  years  ago,  it  attracted  no 
more  attention  than  dozens  of  other  books, 
and  more  than  one  reviewer  inclined  to  think 
it  overdrawn,  hardly  to  be  regarded  seriously. 
It  is  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

"Amazing  Grace,"  the  latest  production 
from  the  pen  of  Kate  Trimble  Sharber,  the 
popular  Southern  novelist,  is  fiction  out  of 
whole  cloth,  with  entertainment  as  its  ulti- 
mate purpose,  and  that  alone.  It  does  not 
burden  the  reader's  capacity,  nor  tax  his 
imagination.  The  heroine  is  vivacious,  inter- 
esting, utterly  pleasing,  and  sympathetic,  and 
the  "supporting  company"  gathered  about  her 
consists  of  quite  a  group  of  cleverly  depicted 
characters,  each  with  a  part  to  play.  The 
setting  is  in  the  South ;  the  plot  holds  the 
interest.  It  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

One  of  the  most  popular  works  that  Jacob 
Riis  ever  wrote  was  "How  the  Other  Half 
Lives."  Commended  for  the  simplicity  with 
which  it  was  told,  a  simplicity  which  at  once 
marked  it  as  real  literature,  it  was  equally 
valuable  as  a  picture  of  real  life.  A  new 
book  which  follows  much  the  line  of  that 
earlier  volume  is  "Neighbors,"  the  manuscript 
of  which  Mr.  Riis  completed  just  before  his 
death.  It  is  a  collection  of  little  human- 
interest  stories  in  which  arc  reflected  the 
laughter  ami  tears  of  those  who  make  up  the 
great  undercurrent  of  every  big  city.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Books  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  on  October  31  include  the  follow- 
ing:     A    dramatic     version     of    "The    Birds' 


Christmas  Carol,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin ; 
"The  Abolition  of  Poverty,"  by  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander ;  "The  Doers,"  by  W.  J.  Hopkins ; 
"Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women,"  by 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers  ;  "Byways  in  Book- 
land,"  by  Walter  A.  Mursell ;  "The  Judicial 
Veto,"  by  Horace  A.  Davis;  "Is  Conscience 
an  Emotion  ?"  by  Hastings  Rashdall ;  "The 
Boys'  Book  of  Battles,"  a  collection  of  famous 
battle  stories  compiled  from  the  literature  of 
all  countries  and  ages  ;  and  a  limited  edition 
of  "Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,"  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland,  with  an  introduction  by  Eliza- 
beth Robins  Pennell. 

"Of  all  modern  inventions  that  help  the 
soldier,  barbed  wire  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful,  and  no  army  will  ever 
again  take  the  field  without  wagon-loads  of  it. 
No  position  will  ever  be  entrenched  unless 
the  foreground  bristles  with  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements, and  even  outposts  in  camp,  when 
on  the  line  of  march,  will  never  let  the  sun 
set  without  first  surrounding  the  post  with 
a  few  strands  of  wire.  The  wire  is  almost 
invisible  in  daylight,  and  at  night  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  where  to  expect  it.  A  few  old 
tin  cans  bung  on  the  wire  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  alarm,  warning  the  defenders  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  once  a  soldier  has 
the  misfortune  to  step,  even  with  one  foot, 
in  a  barbed-wire  entanglement,  his  fate  is 
certain." — From  "The  Wonder  Book  of  Sol- 
diers," published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  announce  new  edi- 
tions in  handsome  leather  binding  of  "Bob, 
Son  of  Battle,"  by  Alfred  Ollivant,  illustrated  ; 
"The  Best  Stories  in  the  World,"  by  Thomas 
L.  Masson,  boxed  ;  "A  Journey  to  Nature,"  by 
J.  P.  Mowbray,  boxed  ;  "Songs  of  Nature,"  by 
John    Burroughs. 

"What  Germany  Wants"  is  the  title  of  a 
much-needed  book  to  be  published  immediately 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach,  an  American  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  though  of  Prussian 
birth  and,  in  the  main,  of  Prussian  training, 
a  resident  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
well  known  both  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
former  presidency  of  the  "Bostoner  Deutsche 
Gesellsohaft."  Dr.  von  Mach  writes  in  a 
non-controversial  spirit  in  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  one  question  on  every  American  lip, 
"What  does  Germany  want?"  His  object  is 
to  put  at  the  command  of  the  reader  a  short, 
handy,  and  clear-cut  statement  of  Germany's 
position  up  to   and  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
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the  war.  With  these  facts  before  him  the 
reader  can  interpret  correctly  the  diplomatic 
and  military  acts  with  which  Germany  opened 
hostilities.  The  volume  is  published  by 
Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

G.  P-  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  press  for  im- 
mediate publication  a  volume  containing  a 
symposium  of  papers  which  have  been  pre- 
pared, under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor Naoichi  Masaoka  of  Tokyo,  by  states- 
men and  other  leaders  of  thought  in  Japan. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Message  of  Japan  to 
America."  The  book  is  issued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Japanese  Society  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Lindsay  Russell,  president  of 
the  society.  It  gives  first-hand  information 
as  to  present  conditions  in  Japan,  as  to  the 
ideals  and  policies  of  Japanese  leaders,  and 
on  the  all-important  matter  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Japan  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  empire  in  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  the  United  States. 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  DARK  CHAMBER 

By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE,  author  of  "Gitanjali,"  etc.     A  play  "the  most  repre- 
sentative and  perfect  expression  of  Tagore's  genius."  $1.25 

THE  CONGO  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By   VACHEL  LINDSAY.     Verse  of  striking  originality  and  euphonious   lyrical    quality 
by  "the  new  American  poet."  $1.25 

BORDERLANDS  AND  THOROUGHFARES 

By  WILFRID  W.  GIBSON.     New   lyrics  and  drama   by  the  gifted   author  of  "Daily 
Bread,"    "Fires."    "Womenkind,"    etc.  $1.25 

EARTH  TRIUMPHANT,  and  Other  Tales  in  Verse 

By  CONRAD  AIKEN.     Narrative  poems  of  modern  life  and  lyrical  verse  of  great  power 
and   originality.  $1.25 

VAN  ZORN:  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 

By  EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON.     A  clever  prose  play  by  one  of  the  foremost 
American   poets.  $1.25 

THE  MODERN  READER'S  CHAUCER 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  GeofTrev  Chaucer.     Put  into  Modern  English  by  J.   S. 
P.  TATLOCK  and  PERCY  MacKAYE.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  00  net.     Leather,  boxed,  $5. 00 


lib.     New  Illustrated  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


STORIES  FROM  NORTHERN  MYTHS 

By  EMILIE  KIP  BAKER.     A  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  popular 
story  book,   "Out   of  the   Northland."  —  Illustrated,  $1.25  net 

HOOF  AND  CLAW 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS.     A  new  book  of  Mr.  Roberts's  famous  animal  stories. 

Illustrated,  $1.35 

THE  WINDS  OF  DEAL 

By   LATTA    GRISWOLD.     Another  great   story   of   school  life   by  the   author   of  the 
"Deal"    books.  Illustrated,  $1.25 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Responsibility. 
M.  Emile  Faguet  is  inspired  mainly  by  the 
political  system  of  his  own  country,  but  per- 
haps for  that  very  reason  his  writings  should 
receive  attention  in  the  sister  republic  of 
America.  Democracy,  says  M.  Faguet,  is  now 
at  the  judgment  bar  and  awaiting  the  adverse 
verdict  of  mankind.  Indeed  such  a  verdict  is 
already  audible  in  America,  where  the  short 
ballot  and  the  commission  government  are  evi- 
dences of  the  failure  of  communities  to  govern 
themselves  by  a  method  where  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible for  anything  and  where  laws  have 
become  mere  happy  thoughts  or  negligible  ex- 
periments. In  point  of  fact  the  world  will 
have  to  choose  between  self-government  and 
good  government,  and  inasmuch  as  no  society 
can  exist  without  good  government  the  result 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Government,  says 
M.  Faguet,  must  be  by  aristocracies,  although 
he  is  careful  to  show  that  his  aristocracies 
must  be  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  their 
own  special  interests  to  defend  or  of  being  the 
representatives  of  a  class  or  caste.  He  be- 
lieves that  such  an  aristocracy  could  be  found, 
and  he  suggests  that  we  look  to  the  bench,  the 
bar,  the  army,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
the  labor  syndicates  for  its  constituents.  The 
criminal  system  as  one  of  the  results  of 
democracy  comes  in  for  special  flagellation  at 
the  author's  hands.  Crime  and  public  office, 
he  says,  are  the  two  occupations  that  of  all 
other  are  the  most  remunerative  and  the  most 
safe.  "The  profession  of  murder,  while  not 
offering  (we  must  admit)  absolute  security, 
is  at  least  one  of  the  safest ;  public  office  and 
murder  are  the  only  trades  that  mean  almost 
complete  repose.  This  turns  a  great  number 
of  serious  minds  towards  crime  and  public 
office,  and  away  from  industry."  The  au- 
thor's power  of  close  and  cogent  reasoning 
and  the  charm  of  his  style,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  he  has  something  definite  and  vital 
to  say  should  combine  to  find  him  an  audience 
in   America. 

The  Dread  of  Responsibility.  By  Emile 
Faguet.  Translated  by  Emily  James  Putnam. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25   net. 


Lyrics  and  Dramas. 

A  small  volume,  but  nevertheless  contain- 
ing many  lyrics  and  three  short  plays,  two 
founded  on  historical  events  and  one  on  the 
idea  originally  advanced  in  dramatic  form  of 
a  man  seeing  his  own  double. 

The  lyrics  include  a  number  which  show 
eloquently  the  author's  fear  of  modern  utili- 
ties lessening  the  graces  of  nature.  There 
are  many  that  have  a  beautiful  simplicity 
both  of  thought  and  form.  But  the  volume, 
while  the  work  of  a  genuine  poet,  makes  no 
notable  contribution  to  the  world's  finest 
treasures  of  poetry. 

Lyrics  and  Dramas.  By  Stephen  Phillips. 
New   York:    John  Lane  Company;    $1.25   net. 

Social  and  Economical  Forces. 
The  twenty-eight  chapters  in  this  book  have 
been  contributed  by  the  authors  of  the  twenty 
seven  volumes  of  "The  American  Nation," 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Hart.  The 
chapters  have  been  arranged  in  chronological 
order  so  as  to  afford  a  general  outline  of  the 
varying  phases  of  American  life.  Thus  the 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Early  New  Eng- 
land Life,"  by  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  LL.  D., 
and  covers  the  period  1624  to  1652,  while  the 
last  chapter  is  entitled  "Intellectual  Life,"  by 
Albert    Bushnell   Hart.   LL.    D.      Other  impor- 
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tant  chapters  are  "Causes  of  the  Revolution" 
(.1763-1775),  by  Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne, 
Ph.  D. ;  "Social  and  Economic  Development 
of  the  West"  (1820-1830),  by  Frederick  Jack- 
son Turner,  and  "The  New  Spirit  of  '76" 
(1876-1877),  by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Ph.  D. 
But  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  indi- 
vidual sections  where  all  alike  are  marked  by 
high  scholarship  and  historical  competence. 
As  a  sociological  and  economic  history  the 
volume  is  unique. 

Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  American 
History.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.  D. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  "Golden  Deeds  on  the  Field 
of  Honor,"  by  Annah  Robinson  Watson. 
They  are  stories  of  real  boys  who  did  great 
things  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  author 
tells  them   vividly  and   well. 

The  boy  who  is  interested  in  the  making 
and  use  of  electrical  apparatus  will  find  a 
mine  of  fascinating  instruction  in  "Harper's 
Every-Day  Electricity,"  by  Don  Cameron 
Shafer  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net).  All 
sorts  of  household  appliances  are  described, 
and  from  a  hasty  survey  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter and  the  illustrations  we  have  been  led  to 
the  conviction  that  we  could  make  some  of 
these  things  ourselves.  At  least  we  should 
like  to  try. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  literary  drivel 
now  offered  to  the  modern  child  to  such  a 
book  as  "Stories  from  Northern  Myths,"  by 
Emilie  Kip  Baker  (Macmillan  Company, 
$1.25  net).  The  stories  include  many  of  the 
fine  old  sagas  that  perhaps  have  a  meaning 
more  profound  than  is  usually  supposed,  and 
that  must  at  least  stimulate  the  imagination, 
in  the  most  wholesome  of  all  ways.  The  au- 
thor shows  a  felicity  of  style  that  accords  well 
with  her  subject  and  that  gives  an  added  de- 
light to  her  stories.  The  illustrations  are 
both    attractive   and   distinctive. 

Sick  nerves  must  be  very  prevalent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  books  devoted 
to  a  cure.  Among  the  latest  of  these  is  "New 
Nerves  for  Old,"  by  Arthur  E.  Carey  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net).  The  author  seems  to 
think  that  our  nervous  condition  is  well  with- 
in our  control,,  as  of  course  it  is,  and  so  he 
lays  down  a  number  of  seemingly  admirable 
exercises,  from  calisthenics  to  religion,  and 
including  the  training  and  exercise  of  the  will. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  little  too  fond  of  conventional 
expressions,  such  as  "Man's  duty  to  God  is 
loving  obedience,"  but  his  theology  is  always 
broad   and  tolerant. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Great  War.  By  Frank  H.  Simonds.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 

A  history  from  the  assassination  of  the  arch- 
duke to  the  fall  of  Antwerp. 

Stories  from  Robert  Browning.  By  Verney 
Cameron  Turnbull.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    $1.50    net. 

Intended  as  a  grounding   for  younger  readers. 

Shakesperian  Synopses.  By  J.  W.  McSpadden. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  75  cents 
net. 

Containing  in  terse,  story-telling  style,  the  plots 
of  all  the  thirty-seven  plays  commonly  attributed  to 
Shakespeare. 

The  Flying  Dutchman.  By  Oliver  Huckel. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ;  75 
cents  net. 

Wagner's    music-drama    retold    in    English   verse. 

The  Story  of  Beowulf.  By  Ernest  J.  B.  Kirt- 
lan.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ; 
$1.50    net. 

Translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  modern 
English    prose. 

Finding  God's  Comfort.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;   50  cents  net. 

"A  message  of  sympathy  and  consolation  to 
those  in    sorrow  or  trouble." 

Waverley  Synopses.  By  J.  W.  McSpadden. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  75  cents 
net. 

A  guide  to  the  people  and  events  of  the  Waver- 
ley   novels. 

California.  By  Gertrude  Athcrton.  New  York; 
Harper  &  Brothers;    $2  net. 

From  early  Spanish  romance  to  the  Panama 
Exposition. 

May    Iverson's  -Career.      By    Elizabeth    Jordan. 
New  York;   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

With  Sabre  and  Scalpel.  By  John  Allan 
Wyeth,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $3    net. 

The  autobiography   of  a  soldier   and  surgeon. 

Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
By  Gaillard  Hunt.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.50    net. 

A  picturesque  survey  of  the  customs,  tastes, 
hospitalities,  politics,  and  amusements  of  the  people 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Before  the  Baby  Comes.  By  Marianna 
Wheeler.     New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers:   $1  net. 

A  practical,  non-technical  manual  for  pros- 
pective mothers. 

The  Poems  of  Francois  Villon.  Translated  by 
H.  de  Vcre  Stacpoole.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;  $3  net. 

The  two  testaments  of  Francois  Villon,  with  a 
running   commentary    and    notes,    also    the   ballades 
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of  the  Grand  Testament  translated  into  English 
of  various  Ballades  and  Rondeaux  from  the  gen- 
eral  poems. 

Women  of  the  Classics.  By  Mary  C.  Stur- 
geon. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$2.50   net. 

A  study  of  the  position  of  women  through  the 
eyes  of  the   classic   authors. 

Moni  the  Goat  Boy.  By  the  author  of  "Heidi." 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50 
cents    net. 

A  story  of  the  Alps. 

The  Man  Napoleon.  By  William  Henry  Hud- 
son. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  personal  narrative,  to  a  large  extent  disen- 
gaged   from    history. 

The  House  We  Live  In.  By  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  D.  D„  L.  H.  D.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company;    60  cents  net. 

Talks  ahout  the  body  and  the  right  use  of  it. 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction.  By  William 
S,  Walsh.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Famous  characters  and  famous  names  in  novels, 
romances,  poems,  and  dramas,   classified,   analyzed, 


and    criticized,    with    supplementary    citations    from 
the   best   authorities. 

Bulfinch's  Mythology.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

Complete  in  one  volume.     Revised  and  enlarged. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
New  York:  Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Richly  illustrated  in  colors  by  Dugald  Stewart 
Walker. 

Forty-Four  Turkish  Fairy  Tales.  Collected 
and  translated  by  Ignace  Kunos.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $3  net  . 

With  illustrations  and  decorations  in  colors  by 
Willy  Pogany. 

Colonial  Mansions  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. By  John  Martin  Hammond.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincot    Company;    $5    net. 

The  fourth  volume  in  a  series  upon  the  His- 
toric Colonial  Houses  of  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

The  Pan-Angles.  By  Sinclair  Kennedy.  New 
York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;   $1.75    net. 

A  consideration  of  the  federation  of  the  seven 
English-speaking  nations. 


.A  California  Romance = 

By  a  Californian 
For    Californians 

It  carries  you  away  from  the  strife  of  war  and 
holds  you  in  the  fascination  of  its  idyllic  charm 

Afterwards 

By  Emma  S.  Allen 


Delightfully  quick  in  action  with   wholesome   characters 
and  tense  situations. 

You   will   enjoy  every  word   of  it   the   more    because   it 
centers  in  your  own  sunny,  happy  California. 

With  handsome  pictorial  wrapper.     Price  $1 .25  net 
Sold  wherever  books  are  sold 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  Publisher,  New  York 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  14,  1914. 


Mme.  Julia  Claussen  has  already  been  seen 
to  striking  advantage,  here  in  San  Francisco, 
in  opera.  As  a  concert  star  she  exhibits  her 
superbly  beautiful  contralto  in  unlessened 
power,  but  lessened  effect.  Evidently  it  re- 
quires opera  to  set  her  northern  temperament 
aflame.  Nevertheless  so  full  of  power  and 
beauty  is  her  voice,  with  such  fine  control  is 
it  guided  and  displayed,  and  so  intelligent 
and  complete  is  the  expression  with  which  its 
grand  organ  tones  are  charged,  that  the  au- 
ditor's comparative  calmness  of  response  be- 
comes a  matter  of  surprise  when  her  concert 
is  over.  As  a  concert  singer  Mme.  Claussen 
compels  profound  appreciation,  intense  ad- 
miration, but  a  comparative  absence  of  emo- 
tional response. 

This  is  difficult  to  understand  in  a  singer 
of  such  regal  endowment  and  splendid  accom- 
plishment, and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the 
need  of  the  inspiration  of  opera.  For  there 
was  no  lack  of  the  challenge  that  Scandi- 
navian music  is  sure  to  offer  the  Swedish 
singer,  her  Sunday  programme  including 
three  Grieg  numbers  and  one  each  by  Sjogren, 
by  Merikanto,  and  by  P :  son  Beyer.  Brahms 
and  Strauss  were  well  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme, which,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tive unfamiliarity  of  the  Scandinavian  music, 
gave,  speaking  generally,  an  effect  of  severe 
classicism,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  few 
simple  ballads. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  comparative  tran- 
scendentalism of  the  majority  of  her  numbers 
Mme.  Claussen,  adopting  the  custom  of  many 
of  the  great  singers  on  concert  tours,  sang  an 
artless  Tuckfield  balled,  entitled  "Little  Play- 
mates," which  was  altogether  beneath  her 
powers.  To  see  a  noble-looking  woman  of 
the  Brunhilde  type  stand  before  us  pouring 
forth  a  broad,  even  flood,  of  beautiful  notes 
on  such  twaddle  as : 
I've  lost  my  pocket  hankey,  and  have  only  got  the 

sleeve 
Of  my  coat  to  wipe  my  eyes  on,  Billy  boy, 

is  really  disconcerting. 

I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  that  Mme.  Claus- 
sen, concealing  her  amazed  disdain  of  Ameri- 
can standards,  accepted  this  number  on  the 
suggestion  of  some  friendly  adviser  who  knew 
that  some  of  the  selections  of  northern  origin 
would  prove  caviare  to  the  general.  I  con- 
fess myself  to  having  felt  a  little  lonesome 
among  the  numerous  unknown  selections  and 
to  falling  upon  the  old  familiar  Brahms  Lul-' 
laby  with  the  warm  welcome  that  one  gives 
to  an  old  friend  in  a  strange  land.  But  for 
this  feeling  of  strangeness  "Billy  boy,"  with 
his  "pain  beneath  his  pinnie,"  was  no  conso- 
lation. 

However,  Mme.  Claussen's  commendable 
custom  of  having  printed  on  the  programme 
translations  of  all  songs  cast  in  unknown 
tongues  gave  her  auditors  fuTl  opportunity  to 
appreciate  the  fine  shades  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression with  Which  she  rendered  the  dozen 
or  more  selections  which  constituted  the  pro- 
gramme. A  Sunday  audience,  being  of  heter- 
ogeneous elements,  generally  includes  quite  a 
proportion  of  auditors  who  long  for  some- 
thing on  the  programme  that  they  know  and 
love.  But  there  was,  besides,  a  very  appre- 
ciable number  of  listeners  who  gave  the 
singer  the  trained  appreciation  for  which  the 
artist  is  grateful  and  who  plainly  realized  to 
the  full  the  presence  of  a  singer  of  unusual 
endowment. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatically  rendered 
number  was  the  operatic  aria  that  the  singer 
gave  as  an  encore,  which,  by  the  way,  was  in 
French.  But  in  spite  of  her  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  vocal  power  Mme.  Claussen  in  the 
other  selections  showed  an  infinity  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy  of  execution,  to  which  her  un- 
usual power  of  sustained  breath  control 
greatly  contributes. 

With  these  more  ethereal  expressions  of 
the  art  of  song  Uda  Waldrop  showed  himself 
in  fullest  sympathy — almost  too  much  so,  in 
fact — as  listeners  in  the  more  remote  tiers  of 
upper  circles  found  to  their  cost ;  but  never- 
theless as  an  accompanist  Mr.  Waldrop  shows 
himself  possessed  of  that  graceful  art  which 
simi  Itaneously    subordinates    and    contributes. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


^most   half   of   the   Orpheum   bill   is   taken 

up   Jiis  week  with   Gertrude   Hoffman's   "Re- 

■ie,"  the  convenient  name  bestowed  upon  an 


entertainment  consisting  largely  of  dancing, 
but  which  has  a  sufficiency  of  novelties  to  it 
to  hold  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  au- 
dience during  every  minute  given  to  the 
whirlwind  rush  of  Gertrude  Hoffman  and  her 
fairies   on  the  boards. 

Presumably  the  head  of  this  lively  aggrega- 
tion prizes  her  sinuous  slenderness,  for  she 
shows  a  preference  for  slimness  in  the  selec- 
tion of  her  band  of  beauties.  I  must  say  I 
share  it  with  her,  for  slimness  goes  with 
youth,  and  when  the  chorus  or  dancing  girl 
has  become  thickened,  battered,  hardened, 
and  frazzled  by  time,  and  paint,  and  a  hard 
life,  the  contemplation  of  her  becomes  a  sor- 
row instead  of  a  joy.  Gertrude  Hoffman  has 
caught  her  girls  young.  Their  faces  have  the 
winsomeness  of  extreme  youth,  their  shapes 
are  of  the  daintiest,  and  their  young  beauties 
are  set  off  with  the  prettiest  and  most  chic 
of  costumes.  I  realize  that  this  is  the  place 
to  become  sarcastic  and  say,  "At  least  when 
they  wear  any."  But  providing  our  conven- 
tions are  reasonably  considered,  wre  have  only 
to  see  dancers  tripping  blithely  in  fleet  circles, 
with  filmy  draperies  streaming  gracefully  on 
the  wind  of  their  flight,  leaving  their  elastic 
limbs  uncovered,  to  realize  that  dancing  only 
rises  to  its  fullest  beauty  when  the  body  is 
free  and  unfettered.  The  Russian  ballet 
taught  us  that,  and  also  howr  foolish  it  is  to 
think  of  the  human  body,  in  artistic  or  sym- 
bolic dance,  as  anything  more  than  a  beauti- 
ful, pliant,  and  modestly  ordered  instrument, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  degraded  by  impure  sug- 
gestion. 

There  isn't  really,  in  Gertrude  Hoffman's 
entire  troupe,  including  its  leader,  a  single 
dancer  who  has  been  trained  professionally 
from  childhood  up.  At  least,  such  are  the  in- 
dications. And  yet  in  that  last  Isadore  Dun- 
can dance,  when  the  dainty  band  of  garlanded 
fays,  led  by  Gertrude  Hoffman,  flew  around 
the  stage  in  what  seemed  like  a  sort  of  spring- 
time ecstasy,  it  wTas  a  picture  of  ancient 
Greece  that  w7e  saw ;  of  Greece  when  physical 
grace  and  freedom  were  a  universal  cult,  and 
when  the  dancing  movements  of  the  body 
were  so  free  and  beautiful  that  great  artists 
immortalized  them  in  statuary  and  in  the 
decorations  of  their  rarest  and  costliest  ves- 
sels. It  did  not  require  the  highest  form  of 
the  art  of  the  dance  to  give  us  this  beautiful 
picture;  youth,  grace,  beauty,  drapery  artistic- 
ally bestowed,  a  harmonious,  one-toned  back- 
ground, and  the  swift,  free,  graceful  move- 
ments of  youthful  figures  sufficed.  In  the 
matter  of  taste  and  beauty  this  "Beautiful 
Blue  Danube,"  after  Isadore  Duncan,  is  the 
highest  flight  to  which  Gertrude  Hoffman  and 
her  troupe  attain. 

However,  Miss  Hoffman  has  a  good  busi- 
ness head,  ingenuity  in  evolving  novelties  that 
hit  the  taste  of  the  public,  a  fine  sense  of 
color  and  of  costuming,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  way  to  spend  her  money.  As  she 
showed  judgment  in  the  selection  of  her 
dancing  girls,  she  showed  good  business  sense 
in  hiring  her  troupe  of  tumblers.  Foreigners 
they  are,  Asiatics  of  some  kind  by  the  look 
of  them,  and  with  their  tawny  tints  and 
strong,  sinewy,  elastic  bodies  set  off  with  rich 
and  vari-colored  costumes,  they  made  a  pic- 
turesque adjunct  to  "Zobeide's  Dream."  They 
set  the  pulses  of  the  audience  bounding  by 
the  exhilaration  experienced  in  seeing  the 
human  body  adapting  itself  so  wonderfully  to 
feats  of  strength  and  agility.  We  are  habitu- 
ated enough,  in  vaudeville  houses,  to  feats 
of  the  kind  to  take  them  calmly,  but  this  time 
there  was  a  difference.  The  picturesque 
setting,  with  its  hues  and  tints  suggestive  of 
the  burning  desert,  the  wild  cries  of  the  men, 
and  the  almost  frenzied  competitionary  circles 
that  they  accomplished  in  complicated  leaps, 
tumblings,  and  somersaults  had  an  exciting 
effect,  and  gave  a  foreignness  and  an  indi- 
viduality to  the  general  effect  which  made  it 
blend  in  with  the  rather  shadowy  story  to 
which  it  formed  a  picturesque  accessory. 

These  were  the  more  ambitious  features  of 
Gertrude  Hoffman's  "revue."  Besides  these 
there  were  numerous  other  features ;  lively. 
novel,  amusing.  A  lot  of  personified  adver- 
tisements, a  subway  platform  during  the  rush 
hours,  when  the  entire  company  appears,  and 
dancing  perpetually,  goes  through  the  motions 
of  entering,  carrying  parcels,  greeting  friends, 
rushing  for  the  train,  boarding  it,  and  de- 
parting, with  a  lively  incident  for  an  appro- 
priate wind-up.  There  is  also  a  scene  at  the 
"Moulin  Rouge,"  in  which  the  audience  sus- 
tained the  long-sought-for  shock  at  the  sight 
of  the  "statue" ;  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  species 
of  uncoveredness  that  amounts  to  a  vulgar, 
crass  appeal  for  the  entertainment  to  be  de- 
rived from  nudity — for  it  is  virtually  that — 
as  nudity,  and  which  is  displeasing  for  the 
idea  it  represents. 

Gertrude  Hoffman  will  never  set  the  world 
on  fire  by  her  imitations,  as  she  has  been  im- 
politely assured  many  times,  but  with  the 
clever  accessories  that  she  contrives,  the  ef- 
fective and  costly  costuming,  and  the  enter- 
taining "business,"  she  makes  good  somehow, 
even  while  people  are  saying  inwardly,  "She's 
no  great  shakes  at  it."  Her  imitation  of 
Harry  Lauder  is  very  feminine,  of  Anna  Held 
not  bad,  but  isn't  this  Anna  Held  business 
pretty  old  and  stale  ?     Added  to  which  Anna 


Held  is  altogether  too  easy  to  imitate  to  get 
up  any  excitement  over  the  result.  She  gave 
rather  a  good  suggestion  of  Gaby  Deslys,  both 
in  costume,  mannerisms,  and  general  bearing, 
but  the  best  thing  she  did  w7as  her  entrance 
into  the  orchestra  and  assumption  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  percussion  specialist.  She  gave  a 
lively  series  of  turns  at  various  instruments 
devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  musically 
jingling  or  explosively  punctuating  noises, 
showing  the  infallible  sense  of  rhythm  which 
makes  of  her  a  dancer  in  love  with  her  pro- 
fession. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


They  have  a  novelty  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre this  week  which  while  being  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  complicated  mechanical 
toy  went  off  so  well  that  it  is  evident  the 
grown-ups  derived  from  it  ample  entertain- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  the 
Titanic  tragedy,  very  ingeniously  contrived  by 
means  of  miniature  pasteboard  ships,  effective 
lighting,  and  a  heaving  main  which  has  a  fore- 
ground, middle  distance,  and  background,  and 
which  sways  and  surges  quite  seasickily ;  quite 
enough  so  to  affect  our  plastic  imaginations, 
which  are  quite  wonderful  at  retaining  their 
freshness  when  it  is  considered  how  steadily 
they  are  besieged  in  the  world  of  public  en- 
tertainment. Mr.  Klein,  who  presumably  in- 
vented his  ingenious  contrivance,  succeeds 
better  in  its  actual  representation  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Titanic  than  in  the  picture  of  peace- 
ful harbor  life.  There  his  yachts,  sloops,  and 
schooners  are  very  automatic,  and  his  toy 
seems  more  suitable  for  children,  who,  by  the 
way,  would  derive  an  enormous  amount  of 
entertainment  from  it.  But  when  he  gets 
down  to  business,  sets  the  ocean  billows  to 
swaying,  and  depicts  the  gigantic  liner  in  the 
dimmed  light  which  represents  twilight,  sailing 
proudly,  showing  her  lights,  and  running,  with 
a  sympathetic  crash  from  the  orchestra,  into 
the  pictured  icebergs,  a  hush  comes  over  the 
audience,  and  one  sees  that  they  are  re- 
living their  first  emotions  of  almost  incredu- 
lous horror  when  the  news  first  reached  us 
of  the  calamity.  We  see  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress thrown  up,  hear  the  snapping  and  crack- 
ling of  "wireless,"  and  see  the  lifeboats — 
which  detract  a  little  from  the  realism — 
lowered  over  the  side.  The  ship  lists  and 
the  number  of  lifeboats  increases.  A  final 
explosion,  and  the  great  vessel  rears  and 
sinks,  as  the  orchestra — presumably  on  the 
Titanic — plays  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 
Really  quite  a  success,  partly  because  the  in- 
genuity of  it  entertains  and  partly  because  it 
sets  the  imagination  to  work  and  revives  the 
sympathies  which  attended  the  actual  ca- 
lamity. 

The  playlet  of  the  week  sounds  as  if  it  had 
been  thrown  into  shape  since  election  time.  It 
is,  really,  more  a  gallery  of  portraits  than  a 
play,  portraits,  however,  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  types.  "Twenty  Minutes  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors"  is  the  literal  title  of 
this  literal  play,  and  it  goes  so  realistically 
that  at  first  one  thinks  skeptically,  "Why, 
this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  going  to  a 
supervisorial  meeting."  However,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague has  eliminated  the  waits  and  the  prosi- 
nesses  of  municipal  eloquence,  and  perhaps 
his  playlet  will  stimulate  the  public  to  take  in 
the  real  thing  itself,  and  incidentally  feel  a 
keener  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  mu- 
nicipal organization.  The  play  represents  a 
board  of  local  solons  "of  any  large  city,"  pre- 
sided over  by  a  mayor,  discussing,  orating, 
contesting,  and  defending  various  questions 
and  causes  that  are  brought  up  to  be  acted 
on.     A  few  actors  who  are  realistic  in  method 


and  make  the  play  go  well  carry  the  action 
of  the  speech,  and  a  heatedly  eloquent  citizen  ■ 
in  a  box  contributes  a  further  element  of 
reality. 

The  programme  is  rounded  out  with  the 
usual  comedy  and  singing  couples,  and  the 
Teddy  McXamara  Company  give  a  Pollard 
tabloid  musical  comedy,  or  musical  comedy 
tabloid,    take   your    choice. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Ganz's  Farewell  Piano  Recital. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  at  2  :30  Rudolph  Ganz,  whose  ab- 
solute mastery  of  the  art  of  piano-playing 
has  been  the  main  topic  of  conversation  in 
musical  circles  this  week,  will  give  his  final 
programme.  It  will  be  a  special  teachers'  and 
students'  afternoon,  and  a  large  crowd  is  ex- 
pected. The  programme  will  include  Bee- 
thoven's "Sonata  Appassionata,"  a  group  of 
four  important  Chopin  works,  compositions 
by  Ganz,  Maurice  Ravel,  and  Debussy,  and 
Liszt's  "After  Reading  Dante." 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  usual  music 
stores  and  at  the  hall  after  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 


"The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman." 

When  H.  G.  Wells  sets  out  to  write  a  novel 
he  looks  around  him  for  those  things  in 
which  people  are  at  the  time  most  interested, 
questions  which  are  involving  the  citizens  of 
the  day,  questions  which  are  being  discussed 
in  the  home  and  on  the  platform ;  and  when 
he  has  got  the  real  fundamentals  of  these 
issues,  has  tested  the  temper  of  the  human 
race,  he  constructs  a  story  which  shall  reflect 
these  vital  matters  vividly.  And  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac 
Harman,"  his  latest  work,  v.'hich  was  pub- 
lished in  October,  is  a  graphic  picture  of  many 
much  mooted  affairs,  painted  in  a  manner 
most   compelling. 

But  Mr.  Wells  is  always  definite.  He  does 
not  lose  himself  in  generalizing.  The  story 
which  he  has  told  in  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac 
Harman,"  while  it  takes  cognizance  of  the 
day  and  hour,  is  concerned  with  specific 
individuals.  First  of  all  and  of  command- 
ing importance  is  Lady  Harman,  young, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  eager  for  life,  and 
second  only  to  her,  her  husband,  Sir 
Isaac,  proprietor  of  the  International  Bread 
and  Cake  Stores,  old,  crochety,  domineer- 
ing, and  jealous.  Besides  these  two  there 
are  a  number  of  others  by  whom  the  reader  is 
fascinated,  notably  Mr.  Bromley,  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Lady  Har- 
man. The  novel,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  placing  together  of  such  types  as  these, 
has  largely  to  do  with  the  relationship  of 
Lady  Harman  and  her  husband,  and  one  feels 
in  reading  the  tale  that  Mr.  Wells  has  kept 
asking  himself,  What  does  marriage  involve? 
In  how  far  must  a  wife  abide  by  her  hus- 
band's code? 

At  first  Lady  Harman  is  quite  content  to 
regulate  her  life  by  her  husband's,  but  ulti- 
mately the  conditions  which  he  imposes  be- 
come so  impossible,  the  monotony  so  unbear- 
able, that  she  strikes  out  for  herself.  The. 
consequences  of  this  act  and  of  her  subse- 
quent endeavors  to  free  herself  from  conven- 
tional prescriptions  make  up  the  book.  It  is 
gripping  in  theme  and  fearless  in  its  handling 
of  such  subjects  as  feminism,  capitalism,  so- 
cialism, suffrage,  woman's  emancipation,  and 
the  like. 

"The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman"  is  Mr- 
Wells  at  his  best,  and  the  many  readers  of  a 
long  line  of  popular  volumes  know  how  good 
that  best  is. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT  . 


"Bird  ol  Paradise"  at  the  Cort. 
Among  the  many  attractions  that  were  seen 
in  this  city  last  season  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
dise," Richard  Walton  Tully's  romance  of 
Hawaii,  was  received  with  strong  favorable 
comment.  This  charming  story  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  will  again  be  presented  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  for  one  week  only,  commencing 
next  Sunday  evening,   November  15. 

The  story  of  the  play  deals  with  the  lives 
of  two  men  and  two  women.  One  man  comes 
to  the  islands  with  the  highest  of  ideals, 
meets  a  little  Hawaiian  princess,  with  whom 
he  falls  madly  in  love,  and  eventually  mar- 
ries. He  discovers  in  a  short  time  that  mar- 
riages of  this  sort  are  not  of  the  binding 
kind,  so  he  casts  her  off.  The  other  man, 
who  has  lived  on  the  island  for  years  and 
has  become  a  drunkard,  also  meets  a  woman, 
an  American  girl,  who  finally  shows  him  the 
"light"  and  lifts  him  up,  and  he  goes  forth 
and  accomplishes  what  the  other  man  had 
come  to   the   islands   for. 

Oliver  Morosco,  the  well-known  California 
producer,  will  again  present  the  same  cast  as 
was  seen  here  last  season,  headed  by  Miss 
Lenore  Ulrich  in  the  leading  role  of  Luana. 
Others  in  the  cast  are  William  Desmond, 
Mary  Grey,  David  Landau,  Laura  Adams, 
Robert  Morris,  and  Dave  Hartford,  and  the 
original  band  of  Hawaiian  singers  and  players. 

Scenically  the  piece  is  said  to  be  a  series 
of  stage  pictures  that  are  conceded  to  be  the 
most  faithful  reproductions  of  views  of  the 
islands  of  Hawaii  ever  seen  on  any  stage. 
The  engagement  will  be  for  one  week  only, 
with  the  usual  popular  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day and  the  regular  matinee   Saturday. 


Final  Week  "Poor  Little  Rich  Girl." 
How  quickly  the  interest  of  the  community 
is  aroused  in  real  theatrical  novelty  is  sig- 
nificantly demonstrated  by  the  enthusiastic 
crowds  that  flock  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  to 
accompany  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  in 
her  fantastic  wanderings  through  dreamland. 
On  numerous  occasions  the  attendance  has 
exceeded  the  seating  capacity  and  late  comers 
have   been   reluctantly  turned   away. 

The  third  and  last  week  of  Eleanor  Gates's 
delightful  and  novel  play  begins  tomorrow 
evening — Sunday.  Its  appeal  is  alike  to  young 
and  old,  to  rich  and  poor.  It  is  one  of  those 
occasional  offerings  in  the  theatre  which  one 
can  not  afford  to  miss.  It  blends  humor,  hu- 
manity, pathos,  fantasy,  satire,  sentiment,  and 
spectacle,  and  the  delightful  acting  of  Leonie 
Dana  as  the  child  is  irresistible.  There  are 
matinees  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  The  final  performance  of 
"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  is  announced  for 
Saturday  night,  November  21. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  be  the  popular  star,  May  Robson,  who 
has  produced  with  success  this  season  a  new 
comedy  called  "Martha-by-the-Day,"  taken 
from  Julia  Lipman's  novel  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  replete  with  sweetest  humor.  Miss  Rob- 
son  is  bringing  to  San  Francisco  her  entire 
Eastern  cast.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Gertrude  Hoffman  is  indeed  proving  a 
vaudeville  revelation,  for  no  other  artist  that 
has  appeared  at  the  Orpheum  has  scored  such 
a  triumph  as  this  San  Francisco  genius.  Miss 
Hoffman  and  her  company  of  fifty  are  a  de- 
light to  both  eye  and  ear,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  act  lasts  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  there  is  not  a  dull  or  tiresome  minute 
in  it.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Miss 
Hoffman's   engagement. 

The  programme  for  the  coming  week  will 
include    several    acts    of    extraordinary    merit. 

The  "Great  Asahi,"  assisted  by  a  quintet 
of  Japanese,  will  present  an  act  that  far  ex- 
cels any  exhibition  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
migrated  from  Japan.  They  perform  a  num- 
ber of  marvelous  magic  stunts,  but  their 
greatest  hit  is  the  human  fountain. 

Edward  Miller  and  Helene  Vincent  will  in- 
troduce one  of  the  best  singing  acts  in  vaude- 
ville. They  are  young,  handsome,  and  tal- 
ented, and  always  popular. 

Jane  Ward  and  Billie  Cullen  will  offer  what 
they  call  a  "Pianosongolog,"  in  which  they 
introduce  some  novel  singing,  piano  playing, 
and  witty  and  amusing  dialogue. 

Libby  and  Barton  style  their  act  "Thrills 
and  Fun  on  Tires."  They  are  skillful  trick- 
sters on  bicycles  and  also  genuine  comedians. 
They  perform  a  variety  of  daring  and 
astounding  feats  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
lance. 

Tony  Hunting  and  Corinne  Francis  will  re- 
peat their  entertaining  skit,  "A  Love  Loz- 
enger."  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Jimmy  Gabby,  "the  Indiana  Cyclone,"  who 
wrested  the  middleweight  crown  from  George 
Chip  at  Daly  City  last  week,  has  been  spe- 
cially engaged  for  a  three  weeks'  tour  of  the 
Pantages  Circuit.  He  will  bloom  forth  as  a 
real  live  actor,  appearing  as  the  hero  in  a 
melodramatic  effort  written  for  the  champion 
by  his  manager,  Larney  Lichenstein.  The 
champion  will  introduce  a  short  sparring  bout 


with  George  Welling,  a  protege  of  Clabby's 
and  Lichenstein.  "Sunny  Jim"  Coffroth  will 
personally  present  Clabby  with  a  diamond- 
studded  belt  at  the  theatre  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

The  regular  circuit  headliner  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  frolicsome  singing  and  dancing  girls 
styled  "The  Colonial  Minstrel  Maids."  There 
are  fifteen  maids  who  take  part  m  the  "first 
part,"  with  Frankie  Seigel  and  Florence  Finn 
as  the  principal  funmakers.  One  of  the  bright 
features  of  the  act  is  the  dancing  number  of 
the  "Colonial  Trio"  and  the  three  Grey  sisters. 

The  big  comedy  hit  of  the  bill  is  Hugo 
Lutgens  in  an  impersonation  of  a  Swedish 
minister  giving  .his  first  sermon.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  monologue  to  offend,  and  Lut- 
gens is  careful  to  eliminate  all  reference  to 
religion   during   his  talk. 

Leon  and  the  Adeline  Sisters  have  a  great 
novelty,  introducing  juggling,  dancing,  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments. 

Ehvood  and  Snow  will  offer  a  novelty  ven- 
triloquial    act. 

May  Woods,  well  known  locally,  sings  ope- 
ratic and  popular  song  hits. 

Carl  Munz,  who  bills  himself  "the  Belgian 
Whistler,"  with  another  comedy  movie,  will 
complete  the  bill. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


Evan  Williams  to  Be  Heard  Tomorrow. 
This  Sunday  afternoon,  November  15,  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  Manager  Will  Green- 
baum  will  present  Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh 
tenor,  whose  reputation  reached  us  long  ago, 
but  who  has  never  before  had  the  time  to 
visit  the  Far  West.  He  is  ranked  among  the 
world's  five  greatest  tenors.  He  sings  his  pro- 
grammes in  English,  and  like  John  McCor- 
mack,  possesses  the  power  of  reaching  the 
very  hearts  of  all  who  hear  him. 

The  programme  he  will  offer  is  a  most  at- 
tractive one  and  will  include  the  beautiful 
song  cycle,  "Eliland,"  by  Von  Fielitz,  in 
which  are  depicted  the  emotions  of  a  young 
priest  who  has  fallen  in  love  and  who  is  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  feelings  and  end  his 
days  in  a  convent  cell.  Then  there  will  be 
some  Handel  "Arias,"  a  line  of  work  in  which 
Evan  Williams  stands  without  a  peer,  and 
some  delightful  "lieder"  by  Schubert,  Jensen, 
and  Haydn,  and  songs  by  Protheroe,  Ware, 
and  also  some  in  the  Welsh  language. 

The  second  and  farewell  Williams  concert 
will  be  given  a  week  later,  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  22,  with  an  entire  change  of  pro- 
gramme. 

Popular  prices  of  $1.50  and  $1  will  prevail. 


Eight  composers  are  represented  on  the 
programme  which  Miss  Lerncr  will  play  at 
her  first  piano  recital.  This  will  be  the  Rus- 
sian pianist's  first  appearance  in  two  years,  as 
she  devoted  the  past  two  seasons  to  a  lour  of 
Europe.  Miss  Lerner's  first  programme  fol- 
lows :  "Minuetto,"  "Rondo,"  Padree  Mar- 
tini ;  "Gavotte,"  Giovanni  Sgambati  ;  "Ecos- 
saises,"  Beethovcn-Busoni ;  Sonata  in  B  minor, 
Liszt;  Impromptu  in  A  flat.  Nocturne  in  F 
minor,  three  Etudes,  Polinaise  Fantasie, 
Chopin;  Prelude,  G  minor,  Rachmanioff ; 
"Humoresque,"  Tscherepnine  ;  "Scherzo,"  Bal- 
kaireff. 

Mail  orders  to  Frank  W.  Healy  will  be  filled 
now,  and  seats  will  be  on  sale  Mondays  pre- 
ceding the  recitals  at  the  box-offices  of  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.,  the  Cort  Theatre,  and 
Kohler  &  Chase. 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 


Arrigo  Serato,  Italy's  Greatest  Violinist. 

The  first  appearance  on  the  Coast  of  Arrigo 
Serato,  the  only  great  violin  virtuoso  Italy 
has  produced  since  the  days  of  Paganini,  will 
be  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  6,  for  the  benefit  of  the  chari- 
ties of  the  Vittoria  Colonna  Club.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  about  one  hundred 
Italian  women  who  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  doing  practical  charity  work  where  it  is 
most  needed,  irrespective  of  nationality  or 
creed.  The  ladies  who  are  actively  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  benefit  include  Dr. 
Marrian  Bertola,  the  president  of  the  Vittoria 
Colonna ;  Mesdames  G.  Caglieri,  A.  E.  Sbar- 
bori,  Henry  Sartori,  E.  Martinoni,  Masoeram 
E.  Maggini,  Mark  Fontana,  Lovetti,  Maria 
Beronio,  Gherini,  L.  Scatena,  B.  J.  Brun,  Chi- 
chizola,  Zanolini,  P.  C.  Rossi,  Emilia  Tojetti, 
and  Miss  Laura  Musto.  The  committee  in 
direct  charge  of  the  Serato  concert  consists  of 
Miss  Eda  Beronio  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Cush- 
man. 

The  programme  will  be  a  specially  6ne  one, 
and  every  music  lover  who  attends  will  be 
assisting  a  most  worthy  cause,  besides  en- 
joying a  concert  by  an  artist  of  whom  Fritz 
Kreisler  told  Manager  Greenbaum,  "I  have 
never  known   a  greater  talent  than  Serato's." 

Serato's  final  concert  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afteroon,   December  13. 


The  Craft  and  Lerner  Concerts. 
The  San  Francisco  debut,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre Sunday  afternoon,  November  29,  in  song 
recital  of  Marcella  Craft  and  the  return  here 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  29,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  of  Tina  Lerner,  the  Russian  pianist, 
will  be  the  musical  features  of  the  next  two 
weeks.  Believing  that  the  public  attend  re- 
citals to  be  "entertained"  and  not  to  be 
"educated,"  Miss  Craft  has  arranged  the  fol- 
lowing programme  of  songs,  all  of  which  have 
been  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  excellence : 
Old  Italian  songs — "O  del  mio  dolce  ardor," 
Gluck ;  "Se  Florindo  e  Fedele,"  Scarlatti  ; 
"Violette,"  Scarlatti  ;  "Caro  mio  ben,"  Gior- 
dano ;  American  songs — "Exaltation,"  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Beach  ;  "Song  of  Love"  ;  German  lieder — 
"Du  meines  Herzens  Kroelein,"  Strauss ; 
"Schlagende  Herzen,"  Strauss ;  "Wieder 
moecht  ich  dir  Begegnen,"  Weingartner  ;  ope- 
ratic arias — "Euzanna  Lied,"  "Rauch  Lied," 
Wolf-Ferrari ;  arias  from  "Madama  Butterfly" 
— "Butterfly's  Entrance,"  "Butterfly's  Narra- 
tive," "Butterfly's  Song  to  the  Baby,"  "But- 
terfly's Farewell  to  the  Baby."  Uda  Waldrop 
will  be  the  accompanist. 


It  would  seem  at  this  time,  that  while  so 
little  is  being  said  on  the  currency  question, 
and  especially  by  the  men  who  really  control 
the  currency,  that  a  word  from  me  would  not 
be  out  of  place. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  stringency,  and 
many  are  in  the  stringency  business  who  were 
never  that  way  before.  Everything  seems  to 
be  demoralized.  The  demonetization  of  gro- 
ceries is  doing  as  much  toward  the  general 
wiggly  palsy  of  trade  as  anything  I  know  of. 
But  I  may  say,  in  alluding  briefly  to  the 
silver  dollar,  that  there  are  worse  calamities 
than  the  silver  dollar.  Other  things  may  oc- 
cur in  our  lives  which,  in  the  way  of  sad- 
ness and  three-cornered  gloom,  makes  the 
large,  robust  dollar  look  like  an  old-fashioned 
half-dime. 

I  met  a  man  the  other  day  who,  two  years 
ago,  was  running  a  small  paper  at  Larrabie's 
Slough.  He  was  then  in  his  meridian  as  a 
journalist,  and  his  paper  was  frequently 
quoted  by  such  widely  read  publications  as 
the  Knight  of  Labor  at  Work,  a  humorous 
semi-monthly  journal.  He  had  boldly  assailed 
the  silver  dollar,  and  with  his  trenchant  pen 
he  wrote  such  burning  words  of  denunciation 
that  the  printer  had  to  set  them  on  ice  before 
he  could  use  the  copy. 

Last  week  I  met  him  on  a  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  train.  He  was  very  thin  in  flesh, 
and  the  fire  of  defiance  was  no  longer  in  his 
eye.  I  asked  him  how  he  came  on  with  the 
paper  at  Larrabie's  Slough.  He  said  it  was 
no  more. 

"It  started  out,"  said  he,  "in  a  fearless 
way,  but  it  was  not  sustained." 

He  then  paused  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
gulped,   and  proceeded : 

"Folks  told  me  when  I  began  that  I  ought 
to  attack  almost  everything.  Make  the  paper 
non-partisan,  but  aggressive — that  was  their 
idea.  Sail  into  everything,  and  the  paper 
would  soon  be  a  power  in  the  land.  So  I 
aggressed. 

"Friends  came  in  very  kindly  and  told  me 
what  to  attack.  They  would  neglect  their 
own  business  in  order  to  tell  me  of  corruption 
in  somebody  else.  I  went  on  that  way  for 
some  time  in  a  defiant  mood,  attacking  any- 
thing that  happened  to  suggest  itself. 

"Finally  I  thought  I  would  attack  the  silver 
dollar.  I  did  so.  I  thought  that  friends 
would  come  to  me  and  praise  me  for  my 
manly  words,  and  that  I  could  afford  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  the  dollar,  provided  I  could 
win  friends. 

"In  six  months  I  took  an  unexpired  annual 
pass  over  our  Larrabie  Slough  Narrow-gauge, 
or  Orphan  road,  and  with  nothing  else  but  the 
clothes  I  wore,  I  told  the  plaintiff  how  to 
jerk  the  old  Washington  press  and  went  away. 
The  dear  old  Washington  press  that  had  more 
than  once  squatted  my  burning  words  into  the 
pure  white  page.  The  dear  old  towel  on 
which  I  had  wiped  my  soiled  hands  for  years, 
till  it  had  almost  become  a  part  of  myself, 
the  dark-blue  Gordon  press  with  its  large  fly- 
wheel and  intermittent  chattel  mortgage,  a 
press  to  which  I  had  contributed  the  first 
joint  of  my  front  finger ;  the  editor's  chair ; 
the  samples  of  large  business  cards  printed  in 
green  with  an  inflamed  red  border,  which 
showed  that  we  could  do  colored  work  at 
Larrabie's  Slough  just  as  well  as  they  could 
in  the  large  cities;  the  files  of  our  paper;  the 
large,  wilted  potato  that  Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Pink- 
ham,  of  Erin  Corners,  kindly  laid  on  our  table 
— all,  all  had  to  go. 

"I  fled  out  into  the  great,  hollow,  mocking 
world  of  people  who  had  requested  me  to 
aggress.  They  were  people  who  had  called  my 
attention  to  various  things  which  I  ought  to 
attack.  I  had  attacked  those  things.  I  had 
also  attacked  the  Larrabie  Slough  Narrow- 
gauge  Railroad,  but  the  manager  did  not  see 
the  attack,  and  so  my  pass  was  good. 
"What  could  I  do? 

"I  had  attacked  everything,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  silver  dollar,  and  now  I  was  home- 
less. For  fourteen  weeks  I  rode  up  the 
narrow-gauge  road  one  day  and  back  the  next, 
subsisting  solely  on  the  sample  of  nice  pecan 
meat  that  the  newsboy  puts  in  each  passen- 
ger's lap. 

"Yo«  look  incredulous,  I  see,  but  it  is  true. 


"I  feel  differently  towards  the  currency 
now,  and  I  wish  I  could  undo  what  I  have 
done.  Were  I  called  upon  again  to  jerk  the 
Archimedean  lever,  I  would  not  be  so  aggres- 
sive, especially  as  regards  the  currency. 
Whether  it  is  inflated  or  not,  silver  dollars, 
paper  certificates  of  deposit,  or  silver  bullion, 
it  does  not  matter  to  me. 

"I  yearn  for  two  or  three  adult  doughnuts 
and  one  of  those  thick,  dappled  slabs  of  gin- 
gerbread, or  a  slat  of  pie  with  gooseberries 
in  it.  I  presume  that  I  could  write  a  scathing 
editorial  on  the  abuses  of  our  currency 
yet,  but  I  am  not  so  much  in  the  scathe  busi- 
ness as  I  used  to  be. 

"I  wish  you  would  state,  if  you  will,  through 
some  great  metropolitan  journal,  that  my 
views  in  relation  to  the  silver  coinage  and 
the  currency  question  have  undergone  a  radi- 
cal change,  and  that  any  plan  whatever,  by 
which  to  make  the  American  dollar  less  skit- 
tish, will  meet  with  my  hearty  approval. 

"If  I  have  done  anything  at  all  through  my 
paper  to  injure  or  repress  the  flow  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  I  fear  I  have,  I  now  take  this 
occasion  to  cheerfully  regret  it."  He  then 
wrung  my  hand  and  passed  from  my  sight. — 
Bill  Nye  in  Boston  Globe. 


AMUSEMENTS 


GANZ 

The  Swiss  Pianist 
SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

This  Saturday  aft  at  2:30 
Tickets  *1.50.  $1.00.  75  cts.         Steinway  Piano. 

EVAN 

WILLIAMS 

The  Welsh  Tenor 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

This  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  15.  at  2:30,  and 
Next  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  22 

Tickets  $1.50  and  $1.00,  at   Sherman.  Clay   & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Columbia  Theatre. 
.Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 
Coming— SERATO,  the  Violinist. 


O 


RPHFIIM      OFARRELL  STREET 

ill  1IL.U  1!1  Berween  Stockton  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

The  Greatest  Show  Ever  Offered  in  Vaudeville 

LAST    WEEK 

GERTRUDE  HOFFMAN 

And  Her  Company  of  Fifty  in  Gertrude  Hoff- 
man's Revue,  Originated  and  Staged  by  Her 
In  Conjunction  with 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 
ASAHI,  assisted  by  the  Asahi  Quintette,  pre- 
senting Feats  of  Magic,  Mvsterv,  and  Risley; 
JANE  WARD  and  BILLIE  CULLEN  offer 
"A  Polite  Pianosongolog";  LIBBY  and  BAR- 
TON. "Thrills  and  Fun  on  Tires";  HUNTING 
and  FRANCIS,  "A  Love  Lozenger";  ED- 
WARD MILLER  and  HELENE  VINCENT— 
^ome  Girl,  Some  Boy,  Some  Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,'  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  t^-- 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  1-50 


Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Nov.    15 

THIRD    AND    LAST    WEEK 

The    Season's    Greatest    Triumph 

Klaw    &    Erlanger    present 

"THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL" 

Eleanor    Gates's    Wonderful    Play    of    Fact 
and   Fancy 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday;    prices, 
25c  to  $1.      Evening  prices,   25c  to  SI. 50. 

Monday,    Nov.    23— MAY    ROBSON    in    the 
comedv,    "MARTHA-BY-THE-DAY." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "The    Whip" 
Sun.    Night,    Nov.    15— One    Week    Only 


Beg. 


Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Return    of    Last    Season's    Favorite 

California's    Biggest    Hit 

Oliver    Morosco   presents 

"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE" 

By    Richard    Walton    Tully 
The  Play  of  a  Woman's  Soul 
The    Dramatic    Novelty    of    the    Decade 
Nights    and    Sat.    mat..    50c    to    $1.50;    BEST 
SEATS    St    AT   WED.    MAT. 

Next— Com.  Sun..  Nov.  22,  JOSEPH  S ANT- 
LEY   in    "When    Dreams   Come   True." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Oppo.it.  Mason 


JIMMY  CLABBY,  WORLD'S  MIDDLE- 
WEIGHT CHAMPION,  assisted  by  Larney 
Lichenstein  and  Company;  Pepplc  and  Elliott 
present  the  15  COLONIAL  MINSTREL 
MAIDS  in  an  All  Girl  Minstrel  First  Part; 
HUGO  LUTGENS,  Swedish  Dialect  Come- 
dian; MAY  WOODS,  the  California  Lark; 
LEON  and  THE  ADELINE  SISTERS;  EL- 
WOOD  and  SNOW,  Vcntriloquial  Entertain- 
ers;  CARL  MUNZ,  the  Belgian  V, 
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November  14,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  manuscript  of  the  status  of  women  has 
been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Myrtle  Reed,  and  of  course  it  has  been 
promptly  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
under  the  mysterious  conviction  that  the 
writings  of  people  who  are  dead  are  so  much 
more  valuable  than  the  writings  of  people 
who  are  alive.  If  Myrtle  Reed  had  wished 
her  reflections  on  this  subject  to  be  given  to 
the  world  she  would  doubtless  have  so  ar- 
ranged. 

But  they  are  interesting,  although  with 
some  exceptions  we  have  read  them  before. 
We  all  know  that  woman's  status  is  an  in- 
tolerable one,  that  there  is  hardly  a  woman 
in  civilization  who  has  not  at  some  time 
tasted  the  shameful  ignominy  of  discovering 
that  there  are  occasions  when  she  can  not 
do  exactly  what  she  wants  and  how  she  want?. 
It  is  a  hideous  confession,  but  it  must  be 
made.  Consider  the  case,  says  Myrtle,  of  the 
wife  of  the  business  man.  He  goes  to  his 
day's  work  "with  a  laugh  and  a  kiss,"  and  is 
then  obliterated,  from  the  domestic  point  of 
view,  for  some  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  gay 
dog.'  We  all  know  how  he  fills  those  jolly, 
care-free  hours,  lounging  around  the  cafes 
and  wheedling  the  nimble  dollar  by  quip  and 
badinage.  We  all  know  how  he  saunters 
through  the  sunny  day  with  those  light  foot- 
steps that  know  nothing  of  the  shadows  of 
life.     The  nasty  beast. 

But  how  about  the  poor  slave  at  home? 
She  has  risen  from  her  couch  feeling  that  it  is 
good  to  be  alive  or,  in  the  so  chaste  words 
of  Myrtle,  "great  thoughts  rise  within  you, 
ready  to  be  expressed  in  song  or  story  as 
soon  as  the  coast  is  clear."  But  do  they  get 
expressed  ?  They  do  not,  thank  heaven. 
First  you  order  dinner.  Does  the  husband 
have  to  bother  about  dinner?  He  does  not. 
All  he  does  is  to  eat  it.  Already  he  is  dally- 
ing with  the  futilities  of  the  stock  exchange 
or  flirting  with  the  market  reports.  Then 
you  must  telephone  to  some  friends  who  want 
you  at  the  bridge  party  and  are  offended  be- 
cause you  will  not  come.  Then  there  is  a 
crash  from  the  kitchen  and  you  find  that  it  is 
your  best  salad  bowl,  and  that  the  Scandi- 
navian nymph  at  the  sink  is  using  a  fine  linen 
napkin  for  a  dish  towel.  And  so,  says  Myrtle, 
"the  song  or  story  has  now  become  only  a 
memory.  Your  creative  impulse  is  as  dead  as 
though  it  had  never  been."  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that?  Would  that  not  make  your 
blood  boil?  Is  it  believable  that  in  this  so- 
called  twentieth  century  the  women  of  this 
blessed  land  should  be  expected  to  do  any- 
thing, that  they  should  be  cabined,  fettered, 
and  confined  by  the  duties  that  they  volun- 
tarily undertook?  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  it.  There  ought  to  be  an  initiative, 
or  a  referendum,  or  a  recall,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  people  do  under  such  circumstances. 
How  can  women  be  expected  to  find  their 
souls,  or  to  express  their  inner  individualities, 
while  rampant  tyrannies  of  this  sort  are  al- 
lowed to  stalk  through  the  land? 

But  Myrtle  admits  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  woman 
might  be  a  little  more  successful  with  her 
"career"  if  she  could  only  take  her  mind  from 
the  bodily  torments  of  her  clothing.  And  did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  average 
woman  must  be  in  positive  pain  half  her 
time,  physical  pain  as  well  as  mental  pain? 
Man,  says  Myrtle,  is  not  obliged  to  wear 
collars  so  high  that  his  eyes  bulge  out  and  he 
can  not  bow.  He  is  not  so  constricted  at  the 
waist  line  that  he  can  hold  only  an  ice-cream 
soda  for  his  luncheon.  His  hat  is  not  so 
heavy  as  to  make  his  head  ache. 

These  are  some  of  the  physical  torments 
which  tend  to  hamper  the  progress  of  the 
woman  toward  her  "career."  She  can  not  be 
intent  on  the  expression  of  her  inner  indi- 
viduality, while  at  a  dozen  different  points 
of  her  anatomy  she  is  being  speared,  impaled, 
racked,  compressed,  and  generally  tortured. 
But  there  are  mental  agonies  even  more  se- 
vere and  unrelenting,  says  our  author.  If  the 
woman  stoops  to  pick  up  a  magazine  she  must 
pause  to  remember  lhat  the  "steels"  are  not 
so  flexible  this  year  as  they  were  last.  This 
is  a  little  vague  to  the  male  mind,  but  it 
seems  to  refer  to  the  rear  elevation,  and  to 
certain  kinds  of  self-expression  that  the 
woman  does  not  cultivate.  Now  the  man  can 
stoop  as  much  as  he  likes  without  embarrass- 
ing revelations.  It  is  discrimination  of  the 
worst  kind  and  there  are  others.  The  man 
does  not  surfer  from  spring-halt — whatever 
that  may  be — because  his  garters  are  too  tight, 
nor  is  he  compelled  to  stand  continually  lie- 
cause  his  new  corset  will  slide  up  if  he  sits 
down.  He  is  not  bothered  with  pink  and 
blue  ribbons  in  his  underwear,  nor  will  he 
shiver  with  apprehension  at  the  thought  that 
some  other  man  will  have  a  suit  just  like  his 
own,  or  that  he  has  been  having  his  last 
year's    suit    dyed. 

N-)w   there,  are   some  points   here   that  in- 
ter ,st  us  and  we  should   like  to  know  more 
them.     The  garters,   for  instance.     We 
r,    under  the  impression  that   women  wore 

i     curious     contraption    something    like    the 


cords  that  connect  the  balloon  car  with  the 
balloon.  Now  if  these  cords  were  too  short 
we  could  understand  that  something  would 
have  to  give,  but  we  can  not  quite  figure  out 
the  effect  upon  locomotion.  We  shall  have 
to  consult  the  illustrations  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Then  there  is  the  corset 
which  is  apt  to  "slide  up"  if  the  woman  sits 
down.  Now  what  happens  when  the  corset 
slides  up?  How  does  it  manifest?  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  corset  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  some  way  under  the  chin,  that 
there  is  a  sudden  irruption  of  corset  where 
no  corset  should  be?  But  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  corset,  the  garters,  and 
the  stockings  were  mutually  supporting, 
shackled  fore  and  aft,  so  to  speak,  to  one 
another.  The  life-size  models  in  the  shop- 
windows  and  the  advertisements  in  the  street- 
cars certainly  point  that  way  and  we  can  not 
see  how  the  corset  can  slide  up  without  rup- 
turing the  aforesaid  cords  or  tearing  away  the 
edge  of  the  stocking.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
advertisements  and  the  shop  models  are  mis- 
leading and  that  we  have  been  deceived  in 
such  a  matter  as  this?  We  shall  have  to  pur- 
sue our  inquiries  elsewhere  and  so  hunt  this 
dark  mystery  to  its  lair.  As  a  last  resource 
we  shall  have  to  depute  some  unscrupulous 
acquaintance  who  is  without  a  conscience  to 
take  observations  of  the  X-Ray  gown  on  a 
sunny  day  or  to  choose  some  post  of  vantage 
at  a  street-car  station  during  the  shopping 
hours.  Whatever  is  invisible  upon  such  oc- 
casions may  be  assumed  to  be  non-existent. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  says  that  the  trunks  of  two  German  of- 
ficers who  were  captured  revealed  astonishing 
outfits.  In  the  first  trunk  were  four  table- 
cloths marked  "M.  S.,"  one  chemise  marked 
"M.  B.,"  two  underskirts,  one  white  and  pink- 
corset  cover  marked  with  the  name  of  a  firm 
in  Louvain,  two  blouses,  one  velvet  skirt  and 
jacket,  several  fur  garments,  one  pedestal  top, 
two  silver  teapots,  one  silver  coffeepot,  one 
piece  of  porcelain,  one  teacup,  eight  silver- 
handled  table-knives,  and  one  dessert-knife. 

The  second  trunk  contained  a  bronze  rep- 
resenting a  Cossack  with  a  Russian  inscrip- 
tion, four  cases  of  table-knives,  one  silver 
platter,  two  nickel  candlesticks,  one  small  mir- 
ror, two  revolvers,  four  sabres,  seventeen 
pairs  of  women's  shoes,  two  pairs  of  skates, 
eight  underskirts,  four  of  which  were  marked 
"L.  S." ;  two  muffs,  five  corsets,  one  of  which 
was  from  a  Louvain  firm ;  one  black  evening 
cloak,  one  woman's  nightgown,  marked  "M. 
B."  ;  two  tablecloths,  two  ostrich  plumes,  one 
evening  gown,  one  baby's  embroidered  dress, 
and  four  pairs  of  stockings. 

Explanations  are  now  in  order  from  these 
German  officers.  May  we  suspect  them  of 
an  intention  to  get  married  on  their  return 
from  the  wars?  If  so,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  foresight  in  the  matter  of  the  baby 
dresses  was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  German  army. 


Senora  de  Baralt,  who  is  sent  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Havana  Women's  Club  to  the  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Pure  Food  Exposition 
held  in  Boston  this  month,  laughs  a  little  at 
the  furor  which  is  stirred  up  by  "feminists" 
in  this  country  when  they  declare  that  they 
wish  to  keep  their  maiden  name  after  mar- 
riage. 

"That  isn't  such  a  startling  or  unheard-of 
plan,"  said  the  senora  in  an  interview  with 
a  New  York  Evening  Post  representative.  "A 
Spanish  woman  never  gives  up  her  maiden 
name  at  marriage.  She  merely  adds  her  hus- 
band's name  to  her  own,  and  to  her  intimate 
friends  she  is  more  often  known  by  her 
maiden  name  than  by  that  of  her  husband. 
In  Spanish  the  prefix  'de'  does  not  signify 
nobility  as  it  does  in  some  other  countries. 
It  is  simply  the  link  that  tacks  on  the  name 
of  a  husband. 

"Before  marriage,  one  is  known  both  by 
one's  mother's  and  father's  names.  My  son, 
for  instance,  is  known  as  Louis  Baralt  y 
Zacharie,  Zacharie  being  my  maiden  name, 
the  *y'  meaning  'and.'  That  is  his  formal 
title  ;  he  is  commonly  called  Baralt. 

"A  Smith  is  not  lost  in  a  maze  of  Smiths 
in  my  country,  for  he  is  'Smith  y  Brown,' 
which  tells  you  at  once  he  is  no  ordinary 
Smith.  To  avoid  confusion  after  marriage, 
the  mother's  name  is  dropped,  and  the  father's 
retained  with  the  husband's  added  after  the 
'de.' 

"The  progress  of  the  Cuban  women  dates 
only  from  the  American  occupation  in  1898," 
says  Senora  Baralt.  "Native  Cuban  women 
began  to  come  to  Harvard  Summer  School  in 
1900  to  train  for  teachers.  Now  there  are 
over  4000  women  teachers.  This  year  100 
women  graduated  from  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. Cuba  boasts  a  woman  lawyer  who  has 
been  so  successful  that  she  is  now  given  gov- 
ernment   assignments." 

Senora  de  Baralt  is  a  New  York  woman  who 
married  a  Cuban  and  has  lived  in  Havana  for 
twenty-five  years.  She  is  widely  known  as  a 
writer  and  lecturer  on  Spanish  literature, 
music,  poetry,  and  Spanish-American  women. 
She  is  a  linguist  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  certain  major  in  the  Philippines  man- 
aged in  some  way  always  to  get  leave  just 
before  trouble  with  the  natives  was  due.  Hia 
colonel  suspected  him  of  having  no  stomach 
for  fighting.  "Some  day,"  remarked  the 
colonel,  "they'll  want  to  give  that  fellow  a 
decoration  and  I'll  suggest  one.  It  will  be  a 
wreath  of  leaves  of  absence." 


One  of  the  coatroom  boys  of  a  big  Broad- 
way hotel  plaintively  told  of  the  rough-house 
treatment  that  he  had  received  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  previous  morning  from  the  en- 
thusiastic guests  of  a  hilarious  dinner  party. 
"What  kind  of  a  dinner  was  it  ?"  asked  a  sym- 
pathetic listener.  "Why,  it  was  given  by  one 
of  them  college  aluminum  societies." 


The  late  Justice  Brewer  was  with  a  party 
of  New  York  friends  on  a  fishing  trip  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  around  the  campfire  one 
evening  the  talk  naturally  ran  on  big  fish. 
When  it  came  his  turn  the  jurist  began,  un- 
certain as  to  how  he  was  going  to  come  out : 
"We  were  fishing  one  time  on  the  Grand 
Banks  for — er — for "  "Whales,"  some- 
body suggested.  "No,"  said  the  justice,  "we 
were  baiting  with  whales." 


On  the  third  day  of  his  Aunt  Jane's  visit 
to  the  city  Jones  took  her  for  a  ride  in  his 
high-powered  motor.  They  had  proceeded 
only  a  mile  or  so  when  something  happened. 
"Bless  the  luck  !"  exclaimed  Jones.  "Good- 
ness!  What's  wrong;?"'  said  Aunt  Jane. 
"Engine's  missing,"  was  the  terse  reply. 
"Dear  me,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "I  do  hope  it's 
been  found  by  an  honest  person.  Where  do 
you  suppose  we  dropped  it  ?" 


The  London  consul  of  a  continental  king- 
dom was  informed  by  his  government  that 
one  of  his  countrywomen,  supposed  to  be  liv- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  had  been  left  a  large 
fortune.  After  advertising  without  result  he 
applied  to  the  police,  and  a  clever  young  de- 
tective was  set  to  work.  A  few  weeks  later 
his  chief  asked  how  he  was  getting  on.  "I've 
found  the  lady,  sir."  "Good !  Where  is 
she?"  "At  my  place.  I  married  her  yester- 
day." 

Donald  was  an  old  Scotch  beadle  who  of- 
ficiated in  a  Highland  kirk  where  the  minis- 
ter, never  a  bright  star  at  any  time,  believed 
in  long,  rambling  sermons.  A  stranger  once 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  sermons.  "Ah, 
week"  replied  Donald,  "you'll  no'  get  me  to 
say  anything  against  them,  for  they're  a' 
very  guid ;  but  I'll  just  remark  this  much, 
'The  beginnin's  aye  ower  far  frae  the  end, 
and  it  wad  greatly  improve  the  force  of  it  if 
he  left  oot  a'  that  cam'  in   atween.'  " 


It  was  a  little  country  town,  and  Mr.  Good- 
man, excellent  citizen  and  kind-hearted  man, 
allowed  himself,  much  against  his  will,  to  be 
elected  to  the  mayoral  chair  for  the  fourth 
year  in  succession.  After  the  event  he  met 
Mr.  Jones,  an  enthusiastic  though  rather 
dense  admirer,  who  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand.  "I'm  right  sorry,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said 
the  worthy  man,  "that  they've  putten  on  you 
the  trouble  of  officiating  for  another  term, 
with  all  your  many  calls  and  worries  of  busi- 
ness.     A    far   worse    man    would    have    suited 


A  special  constable,  one  bitter  night,  tried 
to  restore  his  circulation  by  slipping  into  a 
private  bar  which  happened  to  be  on  his 
beat,  and  digesting  a  warming  half-pint  of 
ale.  As  luck  would  have  :t  on  leaving  he 
ran  straight  into  the  arms  of  his  inspector 
and  sergeant.  "What  d'ye  mean,"  thundered 
the  superior,  "by  goin'  into  a  pub  while 
you're  on  duty?  Didn't  ye  see  me  and  the 
sergeant  comin'  down  the  street  ?"  "Oh,  I 
saw  you  all  right,"  retorted  the  constable, 
mindful  of  the  proverb  touching  the  relative 
values  of  sheep  and  lambs,  "but  I  only  had 
twopence." 


J.  Stanley  Todd,  the  New  York  portrait 
painter,  was  talking  about  the  beggars  of  dif- 
ferent lands.  "I  have  met,"  said  Mr.  Todd, 
'"beggars  of  every  description — shy  beggars, 
blustering  ones,  old  beggars,  robust  ones — 
but  the  most  remarkable  beggar  of  the  lot  was 
a  man  whom  I  never  met,  yet  whom  I  never 
assuredly  will  forget.  All  I  saw  of  this  beg- 
gar was  his  hat  and  chair.  The  chair  stood 
on  a  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  in  Paris. 
The  hat  lay  on  the  chair,  with  a  few  coppers 
in  it,  and  behind  the  hat  was  a  placard  read- 
ing: 'Please  don't  forget  the  beggar,  who  is 
now  taking  his   luncheon.'  " 


The  good  parson  was  preaching  out  of 
town  and  he  went  into  a  barber  shop  and 
got  a  shave.  The  porter  brushed  a  hat  and 
handed  it  to  the  parson,  who  donned  it  in  an 
absent-minded  way.     The  parson  dined  at  the 


home  of  a  pillar  of  the  church  that  evening 
and  the  guests  were  all  strict  church  mem- 
bers. When  the  guests  were  leaving  the  host 
handed  them  their  hats.  He  looked  inside 
one  hat  to  see  the  name  and  seemed  deeply 
shocked.  "Is  this  your  hat?"  asked  the  host. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  parson.  "That  is  mine." 
The  host  handed  the  hat  to  the  parson  and 
he  glanced  at  the  inside  of  the  band  before 
donning  it.  And  there,  pasted  into  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  was  a  card  bearing  this  legend  : 
"No,   you   d fool.      This   aint   your   hat!" 


There  was  a  certain  bishop  who  had  a 
pleasant  habit  of  chatting  with  anybody  he 
might  meet  during  his  country  walks.  One 
day  he  came  across  a  foolish  lad  who  was 
looking  after  some  pigs  by  the  roadside,  and 
the  bishop  paused  to  ask  him  what  he  was 
doing,  that  being  his  usual  way  of  opening 
a  conversation.  "Moindin'  swoine,"  the  lad 
replied  stolidly.  The  bishop  nodded  thought- 
fully. "Ah,  is  that  so?"  he  commented. 
"And  how  much  do  you  earn  a  week?"  "Two 
shillin',"  was  the  reply.  "Only  two  shillings?" 
remarked  the  bishop.  Then  he  continued 
pleasantly,  "I,  too,  am  a  shepherd,  but  I  get 
more  than  two  shillings."  The  lad  looked  at 
him  suspiciously  for  a  minute.  Then  he  said 
slowly:  "Mebbe  you  gets  more  swoine  nor 
me  to  moind." 


Some  year-?  ago  a  troopship  was  making 
its  way  across  the  Pacific,  bound  for  the 
Philippines,  carrying  a  squadron  of  the 
Ninth  Cavalry  (colored).  The  ship  arrived 
at  the  ISOth  meredian  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  there  was  no  Sunday  that  week,  the 
calendar  skipping  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
The  colored  soldiers  were  much  puzzled  by 
this  remarkable  occurrence,  and  many  discus- 
sions arose  among  them  as  to  the  explana 
tion.  A  wise  old  sergeant  sitting  on  deck 
smoking  his  pipe,  was  listening  to  a  group 
of  disputants  discussing  the  question  from 
every  angle.  Finally  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  spoke  up :  "If  yuh  niggahs  '11 
shut  up  fo'  a  minute,  and  quit  'splayin'  yo' 
ignan'ce,  I'll  'splain  de  mattah  to  yuh,  so's 
even  yuh  can  und'stan'  it."  "How  is  it,  ser- 
geant ?"  asked  one  of  the  disputants.  "Well," 
said  the  sergeant,  "hit's  dis  way.  De  yearth 
has  a  North  Pole,  a  South  Pole,  a  Eas'  Pole, 
an'  a  Wes'  Pole;  yest'day  we  passed  de  Wes' 
Pole,  an'  we  got  out  of  Christian  an'  into 
heathen  lands,  an'  we  aint  goin'  to  have  no 
mo'    Sundays." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Dove  of  Peace  piped  up  one?  more 
And    said:      "What    shall    I   do? 

The    cannon    fierce    so    loudly   roar 
No    one   can    hear    me    coo." 

— Washington   Star. 


Three  Words. 
There  are  three  words,  the  sweetest  words 

In  all  of  human  speech — 
More  sweet  than  are  the  songs  of  birds 

Or   pages   poets  preach. 

This  life  may  be  a  vale  of  tears, 

A   sad    and    dreary    thing — 
Three  words,   and  trouble  disappears 

And    birds    begin    to    sing. 

Three  words  will  dissipate  the  gloom 

The  sun  begins  to  shine. 
Three  words  wlil  dissipate  the  gloom 

And  water  turn  to  wine. 

Three  words  will  cheer  the  saddest  days. 

"I  love  you"?     Wrong,  by  heck! — 
It    is   another,    sweeter  phrase, 

"Enclosed   find   check." 
-Douglas  Malloch,  in  American  Lumberman. 


Sunrise  Sonnets. 
I. 
O    chanticleer    of   brazen    voice    and    proud 

That    dost    awake    me     when    the     dawn's     first 

glance 
Falls  modestly    upon    my   legless  pants 
That    listlessly  recline  and    half  enshroud 
The    chair    beside    my    bed,    art    thou    endowed 
With  some  fell  spirit  of  inane   romance 
That   thou   dost  voice   such    wild   exuberance? 
Thy    rusty    crow's    intolerably    loud, 
Has  thou  a  mission  to  the  world   redeem, 

To    make   the  laggard   leap   from   slothful    rest. 
To  warn  that  time  is  passing  like  a  dream 

(Oh,    would    it    were!)    and    morning    hours    are 
best. 
Or  dost  thou  merely  strive  to  make  it  plain 
That  I  should  rise  to  calch  my  early  train? 

II. 
Presumptuous   bird,    what    impudence   is    thine! 
Thy    fate  awaits   thee   with   a   sharpened   axe; 
At    thee    would    I    with    joy   take   sundry    whacks 
E'en     now,     were    not    this    lengthened     frame    of 

mine 
So    prone    to    linger,    drowsy   and    supine. 
So    enervated    and    exceeding   lax! 
Ah,   me!    why   is  the  morning  will   like  wax? 
Why   doth   the  midnight  stimulate  like  wine? 
Yes,  I  remember  that,  when  but  a  lad, 

I   used   to   hail   the   rooster's   morning  call 
And  wonder  why  my  slightly  peevish  dad 

Would    shout,    "You   imp,   shut   up  your    fiendish 
bawl!" 
Ah,    well,    I    doze — bc-waz-zc-besh-of-men 
Great    Scott!      I've    missed    that    early    train    again! 
— Neiv    York   Sun. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes- and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marian 
Walter,  and  Mr.   Edgar  Sinsheimer. 

News  comes  from  New  York  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Metha  McMabon 
tu  Mr.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner.  Miss  McMahon 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  of  this 
city.  The  wedding  will  take  place  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 17,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Cebert  Capwell  have  issued 
invitations  to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Phyllis  Capwell,  and  Lieutenant  Frederick  Seydel, 
U.  S.  A..  Wednesday  evening,  November  18,  at 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland.  Miss 
Dorothy  Capwell  will  be  her  sister's  maid  of  honor 
and  the  chosen  bridesmaids  are  the  Misses  Pauline 
Painter,  Pauline  Adams,  Marguerite  Morbro,  and 
Phyllis  Lovell.  Lieutenant  Rex  Coxroft,  U.  S. 
A,  will  be  Lieutenant  Seydel's  best  man. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Pearkes  and  Lieu- 
tenant Herman  French  Volte,  U.  S.  M.  C,  took 
place  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  home  in  San 
Mateo  of  the  bride's  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla.  Miss  Laura  Pearkes  and 
Ensign  Howard  Bode,  U.  S.  N.,  were  the  only 
attendants. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marguerite  Le  Breton 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Rainsford  took  place  Monday 
evening  at  the  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the 
bride's  brother,  Lieutenant  David  Le  Breton,  U. 
S.    N. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  was  hostess  at 
an  informal  luncheon  recently  at  her  home  in 
Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Redfern  and  her  sister,  Miss  Lillian 
Van  Yorst,  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Mrs.  Harold  Law  at 
her  home  at  Atherton. 

The  members  of  the  Marin  County  Golf  and 
Country  Club  gave  a  card  party  Thursday  after- 
noon for  the  benefit  of  the  American   Red   Cross. 

Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  recently  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Seward  McNear  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Louise  McNear,  who 
will  be  one  of  the  season's  debutantes. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  was  hostess  Friday  at 
a  luncheon  preceding  the  symphony  concert  at  the 
Cort  Theatre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A  Pope  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner-dance  Thursday 
evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
will  give  a  dinner-dance  tonight  and  will  enter- 
tain a  large  number  of  guests. 

Mr.  Herbert  Schmidt  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  given  by  the 
Young  Turks  at  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Mrs.  William  Sesnon  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club  and  later  accom- 
panied her  guests  to  the  Orpheum. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  was  the  complimented  guest  at 
a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Miss  Marie  Hatha- 
way at  her  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allen  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Allen, 
who  have  recently  returned  from  their  wedding 
trip. 

Miss  Helen  Hughson  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  dinner  Friday  evening  given  by  Miss 
Eugenie  Masten  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Dr.  Julius  Rosenstirn  was  host  at  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  in  the  red  room  at  the  Bohemian 
Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Conradi,  the  violinist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening 
in  honor  of  Consul-General  Numano  and  Mrs.  Nu- 
mano  of  Tokyo. 

Miss  Otilla  Laine  and  her  fiance.  Mr.  Clinton 
La  Montagne,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  an 
informal  dance  Thursday  evening,  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  at  their  home  on 
California  Street. 


Mrs.  Norman  MacLaren  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin 
Pomeroy  entertained  a  number  of  young  people 
informally  Thursday  evening  at  the  latter's  home 
on  Clay  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  the 
Misses  Emily  Tubbs  and   Marian  Lee  Mailliard. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Tenney  of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Frederick  Yan  Sicklen  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  the  home  in 
Alameda  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Yan    Sicklen. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
Miss    Emily    Tubbs. 

Miss  Otilla  Laine  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  given  by  Miss  Lillian 
Van  Yorst  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
dinner  Tuesday  evening,  November  17.  preceding 
the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Tubbs  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Lucie  May  Hayes  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Oakland.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Henshaw 
and   Miss  Jane  Hotaling. 

The  Misses  Emily  and  Hannah  Du  Bois  were 
the  complimented  guests  at  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  given   by    Miss   Rhoda   Niebling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pringle  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  Saturday  evening 
preceding  the  ball  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  will  be  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  to  be  given  by 
Miss  Linda  Bryan  at  her  home  on  Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.  James  Kelleher  and  Mrs.  Allan  Greer 
gave  a  Chinese  party  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Officers'    Club   at   the    Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Commander.  Wallace  Bertholf,  U.  S. 
N..  and  Mrs.  Bertholf  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  tug  party  and  supper  Tuesday  even- 
ing at   Yerba    Buena. 

Mrs.  William  Tobin  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
five  hundred  party  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home 
at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  William  H.  Monroe,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Monroe  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Brigadier- General  John  P.  Wisser.  L".  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Wisser  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Fort    Scott. 

Colonel  Stephen  Mills  Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Foote  gave  a  reception  Friday  afternoon  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Mrs.  Frank  McCoy  and  her  daughter,  Miss  W. 
McCoy,  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  an 
informal  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  their  home  at 
the  Presidio. 

Captain  Henry  Holden  Sheen,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Sheen  gave  a  supper-dance  Tuesday  evening 
at  their  home  at    Fort    Scott, 

Mrs.  William  C.  Butler  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pierce 
Street. 

Major  William  Brooke,  L".  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Brooke  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  recep- 
tion Monday  evening  given  by  Captain  George 
Grimes,  U.  S.  A.;  and  Mrs.  Grimes  and  the  lat- 
ter's mother,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bennett,  at  their  home 
at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  George  Speer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Speer  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dearborn  of  New  York 
arrived  last  week  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
California.  Mrs.  Dearborn,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Margaret  Bowers,  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Bowers  of  this  city.  Mr.  Dearborn  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dearborn  and  is 
related  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark, 
who  went  East  to  attend  the  wedding,  which  took 
place  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  will  depart  today 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks.     They  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  George 


MAKES 
Light  Biscuit 

Delicious  Cake 

Dainty  Pastries 

Fine  Puddings 
Flaky  Crusts 

The  u  Royal  Baker  and  Pastry  Cook,"  a  complete  cook 
book  containing  over  500  valuable  cooking  receipts  sent 
free  on  request. 


H.    Lent,    who   will   be  joined  later  by    Mr.    Lent. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedel!  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  left  Monday  for  a  holi- 
day  visit   in   New   Y'ork. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul,  her  son  and  daughter,  Mr. 
Stanley  Sproul  and  Miss  Marian  Sproul,  arrived 
last  week  from  their  home  in  Chico  and  will 
spend  several  weeks  in  this  city  en  route  to 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  leave  to- 
day for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Richard  Derby  is  en  route  to  the  Philip- 
■  pines  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Bergin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.   Bergin. 

Mrs.  McNutt  Potter  has  returned  from  Aspen, 
Colorado,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer. She  was  accompanied  home  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  who  has  been  her  guest  for 
several  weeks. 

At  last  accounts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers 
Bourn  and  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Yincent,  had  left  Ireland 
and  were  in  London  for  an  indefinite  visit. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  has  returned  from 
Waco.  Texas,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  rela- 
tives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  are  estab- 
lished in  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Muuntford  S.  Wilson,  having  recently  moved 
from  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  have  re- 
sided several  years.  Their  little  son,  Nicol,  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Peterson  Miller  has  come  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  this 
,  city. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  has  returned  to  San 
Mateo  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Leslie  Miller  at 
her   home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  is  home  again  after 
an  extended  visit  in  New  Y'ork  with  her  uncle, 
Mr.   James   Black. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  have  come  to 
town  for  the  winter  and  are  residing  on  Pacific 
Avenue  near  Buchanan  Street.  Their  home  in 
Burlingame  will  be  occupied  after  the  first  of 
the  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Higgins  left  last  week  for 
a  brief  visit  in  New  York,  expecting  to  be  home 
for  the  holidays.  En  route  East  they  will  spend 
several  days  with  friends  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  left  Wednesday  for 
her  home  in  New  Y'ork  after  a  six  weeks'  visit  with 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
M.  Pike.  Mis.  Baker  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
John  C.  Wilson,  who  will  spend  two  weeks  in  New 
York  with   Mr.  and  Mrs.    Baker. 

Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth 
(formerly  Miss  Dora  Boardman)  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Southern  California 
and  are  residing  with  Mrs.  Langstroth's  grand- 
^  mother,  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  at  her  home 
on   California  and   Octavia  Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  are  expected 
home  today  from  the  East,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  past  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  and  their  children 
have  come  from  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  summer,  and  are  temporarily  estab- 
lished on  California  Street,  where  they  will  re- 
.  main  until  their  new  home  on  Scott  Street  is 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Curtis  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Curtis,  have  gone  to  Southern  California  to 
spend  the  winter,  hoping  the  mild  climate  may 
benefit  the  health  of  Mrs.  Curtis,  who  has  been 
ill    several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskett  Derby  are  again  occu- 
pying their  home  on  Gough  Street,  having  returned 
recently  from  a  summer  outing  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean  returned  last 
week  from  a  visit  in  the  East  and  will  remain 
with  their  little  grandson,  Peter  McBean,  during 
the  absence  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl 
McBean,  who  sailed   Saturday  for  Honolulu. 

M'ss  Marian  Stone  has  returned  from  Beowawe, 
Nevada,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grayson  Hinckley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  have  opened  their 
town  house  on  Sacramento  Street  after  having 
1  spent  the  summer  in  their  country  home  at  Wood- 
side. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  will  leave  today  for  Merced 
to  visit  Mr.   and  Mrs.    Samuel   Morse. 

Mrs-  Henry  J.  Crocker  has  returned  from  New 
Y'ork,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  two 
months. 

Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell  has  returned  from  Paso 
Rohles,  where  she  has  been  spending  two  weeks, 
and  is  established  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  has  come  from  Los  An- 
geles to  make  a  brief  visit  in  this  city.  She  has 
been  spending  the  past  week  with  Mrs.  Lansing 
Kellogg  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Buck- 
ingham has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Buckingham  was  formerly 
Miss  Dorothy  Page,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Page. 
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David  Warfield's  engagement  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  will  open  early  next  month.  He 
is  appearing  in  his  revival  of  "The  Auc- 
tioneer." As  many  of  the  original  cast  as 
could  be  secured  have  been  cast  in  the  pro- 
duction. David  Belasco  has  rewritten  the 
play  and  brought  it  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
»•» 

Eleanor  Gates,  the  author  of  "The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl,"  now  being  played  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  is  to  furnish  a  new  play 
in  which  Charles  Frohman  will  star  Blanche 
Bates. 

-•>■ 

Adaptable   college   woman — not   a   stenogra- 
pher— wants   position   with   cultured  people  in 
\  any  home-mnkin^   or  business  capacity   where 
integrity,  judgment,  and  tact  would  be  appre- 
}  ciated — companion,  chaperon,  secretary,  tutor, 
I  or  office.    Address  Box  10.  Argonaut  office. 


The  Dead  Singer. 
Here    let    the   wood-dove    softly    coo, 

Here  let  the  willow  weep, 
Here  where  the  winds  and  waters  woo, 

The    singer   dreams    in    sleep. 

The   music  of  his  magic  lute 

Aroused  the  world  to  song. 
Now  that  the  singer's  lips  are  mute, 

About   his  bier  they   throng. 

He  hears,  he  feels,  in  sleep  he  smiles, 
Through  dusk  and  dawning  dim, 

Adown  the  hushed   forest  aisles 
They  bring  their  songs  to  him. 

— Robert  Loveman,    in   Smart   Set. 


Who  Cometh 
No  queen  is  she,  but  a  vagrant  lass, 

In  a  gown  of  changeful  hue, 
Buds  gem  the  grass  where  her  bare  feet  pass, 

And  her  eyes  are  bluest  blue. 

A  joyous  waif  in  the  bushland  old, 
She  strays  where   Winter   lingers, 

And  boughs  unfold  their  green  and  gold 
Beneath  her  fairy  fingers. 

She  calls  at  my  window,  "Awake,  awake, 

And  wander  away  with  me, 
With  a  half  heart-break  for  an  old  joy's  sake, 

And  laughter  for  joys  to  be." 

"Come  out,  come  out.     With  me  a  rover, 
Snch  bliss  to  thy  heart  I'll  bring: 

For  never  lover  the  wide  world  over, 
Was  sweet  as  an  Austral  Spring." 
—A.   M.   Bo-zcyer-Rosman,    in   British-Australian. 


The  Prayer  o    the  Army  Men. 
At   the   going,    when   we   stumble   up   the   gangway 
to  the  ship, 
While    we    wish,    and    curse    the    wish,    that    we 
could  stay; 
On  the  Channel,   as   we  watch   the  j-earning  cliffs 
of    England    dip, 
Help  us,  Lord,  to  hide  our  sickened  hearts  away! 

On  the  marches — on  the  marches  with  the  blisters 
on    our    feet. 
When  our  kits  weigh  not  much  less  than  half  a 
ton, 
And   our  one  idea  of  Heaven  is  a  place   to  sleep 
and  eat — 
Give  us  strength,  Lord,  'til  our  thirty  miles  are 
done! 

Through   the  weary,   starlit  vigils  when   we   guard 
the  sleeping  tents, 
Where     they     huddle     gray     behind     us     in     the 
gloom. 
Bid  us  challenge  every  phantom  that  our   fear  of 
death  invents; 
Keep  our  ears  alert  to  hear  the  creeping  Doom! 

In  the  trenches,  with  the  bullet-ridden  earthworks 
spurting  dust, 
And  the  peering  rifle  muzzles  spitting  flame; 
In  the  sweating  bayonet   charges,   -j-itb   the  thrust 
and  wrench  and  thrust, 
Hear  us,  when  we,  dying,  call  upon  Thy  name! 

In  the  winning,  in  the  losing,  in  the  triumph,  the 
despair. 
Be  we  victors  or  the  holders  of  defeat, 
Keep   us   mindful    of   the   honor  of  a    nation   that 
we  bear; 
Let    our    souls,    Lord,    be    above    the    fate    we 
meet! 
— Kenneth     Proctor    Littauer     in     Leslie's     Sloga- 
sin  e. 


The  Lovely  Land. 
There  is  a  land  that  lies  beyond   the  narrow  city 

street, 
Of  rock  and  river,  pine  and  pond,  of  woods   and 

waters  sweet, 
Where  Nature  wields  her  fairy  wand  and  God  and 

mortals  meet. 

There  is  a  land  that  lies  away  out  yonder  in  the 
hills, 

A  land  where  Sashing  minnows  play  and  happy 
singer  trills — 

The  robin  redbreast  in  the  day,  by  night  the  whip- 
poor-wills. 

'Tis  not  a  land  of  empty  ease,  this  lovely  land  of 

mine; 
I    hear   an    ax-blow    in   the    trees,    a    splash    where 

waters  shine, 
The    crosscut's    swishy    melodies,    the    falling    of    a 

pine. 

The    ax    makes    music    on    the    land,    with    sturdy 

swing  it  gleams; 
The  peavey  in  the  driver's  hand   is  merry    in    the 

streams ; 
The  day  is  made  for  labor  and  the  night  is  made 

for  dreams. 

For  these  are  men  of  might  who  toil  where  woods 

and   waters   are,  — 
Who  battle   with  a  common  soil  and   look  upon  a 

star. 
With  hands  to  labor  in  the  moil  and  eyes  to  look 

afar. 

I  would,  O  prisoners  of  town,  we  might  at  morn 

arise, 
Might    leave    the    avenues    of    brown    where    love, 

where  laughter  dies. 
Might  come  at  night  to  lay  us  down  beneath  those 

starry   skies — 

Might    lay    us    down    when    day    was    late,    when 

labor's  day  was  done, 
Forgetting    strife,    forgetting    hate,    and,    brothers 

ev"ry   one, 
Beside    the    woods    and    waters    wait    the   summons 

of  the  sun. 
— Douglas  Malloch,  in  American   Lumberman. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 

Next  Monday,  November  16,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  District  will 
open  its  doors  in  the  Merchants'  Bank  Build- 
ing on  New  Montgomery  Street,  south  of 
Market  Street,  as  one  of  the  twelve  regional 
institutions  in  the  new  Federal  Reserve  bank- 
ing system.  

The  funeral  of  the  late  Colonel  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick,  manager  of  the  Sharon  estate  and 
of  the  Palace  and  Fairmont  hotels,  took 
place  last  Saturday  morning  from  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  Interment  was  made  in  Mount 
Olivet  cemetery.  The  burial  service  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Guthrie.  The  follow- 
ing served  as  pall-bearers  :  Frederick  Sharon, 
Francis  G.  Newlands.  William  Sproule,  Wil- 
liam F.  Herrin,  M.  F.  Michael,  F.  S.  Moody, 
Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Kenneth  Macdonald,  Sr., 
Rudolph  Herrold,  Obadiah  Rich,  Charles  A. 
Cooke,  Colonel  George  H.  Pippy-  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  passed  away  early  Thursday 
morning  of  last  week. 


In  a  general  meeting-  on  the  floor  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  the  sum  of  $100,000  was 
raised  to  aid  the  hungry  and  destitute  people 
of  Belgium.  

The  old  tangle  over  the  Home  Telephone 
Company's  franchise  has  probably  been  settled, 
the  supervisors  having  adopted  a  compromise 
agreement  allowing  the  Pacific  Company  to 
purchase  the  Home  Company's  franchise,  pay- 
ing to  the  city  two  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenues.  At  the  present  rate  of  business  this 
would  amount  to  about  $72,000  a  year. 


cured  for  100  concerts  next  year,  the  7000 
pipes  of  the  organ  will  be  installed,  tested, 
and  tuned  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
months.  

The  funeral  of  Dr.  James  W.  Keeney  was 
held  at  ten  o'clock  Monday  from  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  Clay  Street  and  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  He  died  Saturday  morning  at  his 
home,  2618  Buchanan  Street.  Dr.  Keeney 
for  two  years  was  city  health  officer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pacific  Union  Club  and  Loyal 
Legion.  

Matthew  Brady,  president  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  will  be  appointed  by 
Mayor  Rolph  to  one  of  the  police  court  judge- 
ships which  Judges  Shortall  and  Deasy  are  to 
vacate,  they  having  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perior court  bench. 


The  funeral  of  Mrs.  India  Scott  Willis, 
widow  of  one  of  the  pioneer  brokers  in  the 
days  of  the  Bonanza  kings,  was  held  Tuesday 
morning  from  St.  Dominic's  Church.  Rev. 
Father  McMahan  presided  at  the  services. 


Paul  Seiler,  a  pioneer  electrician  and  in- 
ventor of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  the  first  of 
the  week  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Louise  Malone,  on  Buchanan  Street,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  For  forty  years  he  was 
prominent  in  the  electrical  appliance  business 
in  San  Francisco  and  procured  over  thirty 
patents  on  signals,  semaphores,  wireless  keys, 
and  other  devices. 


George  F.  Gray  of  Gray  Brothers,  local  con- 
tractors, was  shot  and  killed  at  Twenty-Ninth 
and  Castro  Streets  on  Tuesday  by  Joseph  Lo- 
Coco,  a  former  employee,  during  an  argument 
over  Lococo's  wages.  Lococo  was  arrested. 
He,  with  a  hungry  wife  and  two  children  at 
78-1  Arkansas  Street,  pleaded  with  Gray  for 
bis  wages  of  $17.50  and  finally  shot,  when  as 
He  declares,  Gray  advanced  toward  him,  after 
cefusing  to  pay  him. 


The  mammoth  pipe  organ  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world,  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  five  freight  cars  being 
required  to  transport  the  instrument  with  its 
companion  echo  organ.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Edward  Lemare,  who  has  been  se- 


Professor  Angelo  Spadina,  one  of  the 
notable  figures  of  early  day  musical  San  Fran- 
cisco, died  last  Tuesday.  For  a  period  of 
twenty  years  he  was  the  organist  at  the  Italian 
church  here  and  was  the  first  band  leader  at 
Golden  Gate  Park,  occupying  this  position  for 
twelve  years.  

Chief  of  Police  White  has  issued  an  order 
to  all  policemen  to  enforce  the  curfew  ordi- 
nance, which  forbids  children  unescorted  by 
grown-ups  to  be  on  the  streets  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 


The  California  Street  Cable  Railway  Com- 
pany has  been  authorized  by  the  railroad  com- 
mission to  issue  $374,000  worth  of  six  per 
cent  refunding  bonds  through  the  Union  Trust 
Company.  The  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be 
used  to  refund  the  bonds  of  an  earlier  issue, 
which  mature  January   1,  1915. 


Walter  E.  Schwarz  and  his  brother,  Ralph, 
have  been  held  to  the  United  States  grand 
jury  by  United  States  Court  Commissioner 
Krull  on  charges  of  having  deceived  land 
buyers.  They  were  promoters  of  Tobin  Park, 
on  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad,  with  offices  at 
246  Monadnock  Building. 


March  9  is  the  date  fixed  by  the  board  of 

supervisors    for   the   charter  revision   election. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  charter  are 

to  be  proposed.     One  will  be  the  abolishing 

of    the    dollar    limit    for    taxation.      The    city 

has  been  exceeding  the  dollar  limit  ever  since 

the  fire. 

-«♦*» 

The  Marion  Craig- Wentworth  Readings. 
The  two  concluding  readings  of  the  engage- 
ment    of     Marion     Craig-Went  worth    will    be 


VICKERY  ATKINS 


TORREY 


Do  You  Know 

That  we  are  in  a  position  to  assist  you  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  your  homes — furniture,  floor-covering,  drap- 
ery, curtains,  etc.? 

That  we  will  undertake  to  decorate  and  furnish  your 
entire  home,  or  any  single  room  ;  furnish  any  single 
piece  of  furniture,  or  deal  with  any  special  deco- 
rative problem  that  may  confront  you  ? 

You  Do  Know 

That  we  do  not  undertake  any  work  which  does  not 

accord  with  our  ideas  as  to  good  taste  and  cotisiste?icy, 

and 

That  no  amount  of  money  spent  will  cover  up  the 

lack  of  consistency.     Without  it,  a  home  is  merely  a 

houseful  of  furniture. 

We  Should  Like  to  Have  You  Know 

That  what  service  you  think  we  might  be  able  to 
render  you  will  not  cost  you  more  than  any  other 
service  that  you  would  be  likely  to  accept,  and 
That  it  will  cost  you  nothing  at  all  to  discuss  with 
us,  in  advance,  any  plans  you  may  have,  and  to  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  this  statement. 


Ghirardelli's  Famous  Imperial 
Cocoa  Has  Been  Reduced 
in  Price  Owing  to  the  War 

The  great  European  buying  countries  have  been 
practically  out  of  the  market  since  the  war  be- 
gan, and  the  cocoa  bean  growers  are  glad  to 
sell  at  very  low  prices. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  amazing  opportunity  and  purchased 
large  quantities  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans  in  the 
world. 

The  public  is  given  the  full  benefit. 

Your  grocer  keeps  IMPERIAL  Cocoa. 
Ask  for  it.     See  that  you  get  it. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IK 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  R,  CAL. 

*Coasultinz  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Kraft  &"  Som,  Architect* 


given  next  week  in  the  art  gallery  of  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  239  Grant  Avenue.  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  18,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
will  read  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna,"  and 
on  Friday  afternoon,  November  10,  "The  Mas- 
ter Builder,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 


One  English  Family  and  the  War. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  London 
Times  relative  to  the  contribution  made  to 
the  fighting  forces  of  England  by  one  family 
and  its  immediate  connections  illustrates  both 
the  aristocratic  and  the  popular  attitude  in 
England  toward  the  war.  Holkham  Hall,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall,  was  the  seat  of  the 
famous  ''Coke  of  Norfolk,"  who  in  times  im- 
mediately preceding  the  American  Revolution 
and  during  that  conflict  so  warmly  espoused 
the  American  cause.  The  present  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester is  a  direct  descendant  of  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk: 

Holkham  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  is  well  represented  in  the  sen-ice 
of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  the  Holk- 
ham ''Roll  of  Honor,"  which  has  just  been 
published  containing  thirteen  names  under 
the  heading  "Holkham  Hall."  Among  this 
number  are  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester — Viscount  Coke,  Third  Bat- 
talion Scots  Guards ;  the  Hon.  Arthur  Coke, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Royal  Horse  Guards  ;  and 
the  Hon.  Roger  Coke,  Lieutenant,  R.  N..  his 
majesty's  ship  Indomitable.  Captain  J.  N. 
Sibary,  Reserve  Battalion,  Scots  Guards,  who 
is  private  secretary  to  the  Earl,  and  his  two 
sons  are  also  serving. 

In  addition  to  the  three  sons  of  the  present 
Earl,  the  family  of  Coke  is  further  repre- 
sented by  the  five  sons  of  the  late  Earl's  sec- 
ond family — the  Hon.  Richard  Coke,  Captain, 
Scots  Guards,  attached  to  Irish  Guards;  the 
Hon.  Edward  Coke,  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Bri- 
gade ;  the  Hon.  John  Coke,  Captain,  Second 
Battalion  Scots  Guards ;  the  Hon.  Reginald 
Coke,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Battalion 
Scots  Guards ;  and  the  Hon.  Lovel  Coke,  Lieu- 
tenant,  R.  N. 

The  total  number  of  men  serving  from 
Holkham  is  forty-five,  out  of  a  population  of 
427. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same   management 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French   Bank   Bldg. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


"The  Yellow  Ticket."  Michael  Morton's 
play,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  genuine 
successes  of  the  season  in  New  York,  has 
been  secured  by  the  Columbia  Theatre  and 
will  be  presented  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  "The  Yellow  Ticket"  derives  its  title 
from  a  system  governing  social  outcasts  in 
Russia. 


A  young  star  new  to  San  Francisco  will  be 
seen  at  the  Cort  following  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise,"  in  Joseph  Santley,  who  will  be  seen 
in  "When  Dreams  Come  True,"  a  musical 
comedy  that  is  cut  from  different  fabric  than 
the  average.  Santley  has  a  great  vogue  in  the 
East  and  is  particularly  noted  as  a  dancer. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish   Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November    first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Ma 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"'Do  you  think  he's  able  to  support  a  wife?" 
"Why,  he  can't  even  maintain  a  conversa- 
tion."  JudgC. 

She — We  women  have  to  stand  a  lot.  He 
— Not  in  the  street-car  if  you're  pretty. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Crawford — -What  do  you  do  when  a  woman 
asks  your  advice?  Crabshaw — Find  out  first 
what  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  do. — 
Judge. 

Mr.  Pester — If  this  isn't  the  most  daring, 
outspoken  play  on  the  stage  I'd  like  to  see 
the  one  that  is.  Mrs.  Pester — Doubtless  you 
would. — Brooklyn    Eagle. 

Mistress — Bridget,   did   I    see    Officer   Flynn 

Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS, 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

m 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


TTIIIHHIIM 


eating  cold  chicken  in  the  kitchen  last  night? 
Bridget — You  did,  mum !  And  it's  not  me 
will  heat  up  a  chicken  at  half-past  tin  for 
any  cop  ! — Puck. 

"Here's  a  woman  who  complains  her  honey- 
moon lasted  only  a  week."  "What  was  the 
matter?"  "His  money  gave  out." — Baltimore 
America)!. 

Cook  of  the  Dead  Dog  Pub  (to  parson  ask- 
ing a  silent  blessing  J — You  needn't  be  a- 
smelHn'  your  victuals — they're  quite  fresh. — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 

"We've  been  married  eight  years  and  have 
never  had  an  argument."  "Then  you've  never 
tried  to  dance  any  of  the  modern  dances  with 
your  wife." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Say,  neighbor,  does  smoking  bother  you?" 
"I'd  be  much  obliged  if  you'd  stop."  "Now, 
you  go  into  another  carriage,  you're  a  fool 
feller   anyhow." — Lnstige   Blatter. 

Rector — Those  pigs  of  yours  are  in  fine 
condition,  Hodge.  Hodge — Yes,  zur,  they  be. 
An'  if  we  wus  all  on  us  as  fit  to  die  as  them 
are,  zur,  we'd  do. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"Yes ;  the  car,  a  1912  Pumpernickel,  was 
wrecked,  and  Jonsey,  poor  boy,  was  killed." 
"Well,  it  might  have  been  worse.  It  might 
have  been  a   1914   Pumpernickel." — Puck. 

Mazie — Artie,  where  are  we  going  on  our 
honeymoon?  Artie — Around  the  world,  dar- 
ling. They're  going  to  give  it  in  seven  reels 
at  the  corner  picture  show. — New  York  Globe. 

Lawyer — So  you  want  to  make  a  case  of  it? 
Farmer — Yes,  by  jing!  I  offered  to  settle  by 
fair  means,  an'  he  wouldn't.  So  I  decided  I'd 
hire  a  lawyer  an'  have  him  took  into  court. — 
Livingston  Lance. 

Fred — My  dear  Dora,  let  this  thought  con- 
sole you  for  your  lover's  death.  Remember 
that  other  and  betier  men  than  he  have  gone 
the  same  way.  Bereaved  Cue — They  haven't 
all  gone,  have  they? — New  York  Sun. 

"What's  that  piece  of  cord  tied  around  your 
finger  for?"  "My  wife  put  it  there  to  remind 
me  to  post  a  letter."  "And  did  you  post  it?" 
"No;  she  forgot  to  give  it  to  me." — Cincin- 
nati  Enquirer. 

"Men  are  always  late.  I  have  waited  here 
since  six  o'clock  for  my  husband  to  come, 
and  it  is  now  seven-thirty."  "At  what  hour 
were  you  to  meet  him  ?"  asked  the  woman 
who  had  joined  her.  "At  five  o'clock." — 
Buffalo   Courier. 

"The  collection  here  seems  vurry  incom- 
plete," remarked  Mrs.  Newrich,  going  through 
the  museum.  "For  one  thing,  I  haven't  seen 
a  skull  of  Cromwell.  They  have  a  vurry  fine 
one  at  the  museum  at  Oxford,  England." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Earnest  Youth — Father,  what  qualifications 
do  you  need  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  Father — You  have  to  be  thoroughly 
respectable,  honorable  beyond  reproach,  and 
be  able  to  write  English  in  such  a  way  that 
no  other  lawyer  -will  be  quite  sure  what  you 
mean. — Life. 

Uncle  Ezra — Eph  Hoskins  must  have  had 
some  time  down  in  New  York.  Uncle  Eben 
— Yep.  Reckon  he  traveled  a  mighty  swift 
pace.  Eph's  wife  said  that  when  Eph  got 
back  and  went  into  his  room  he  looked  at  the 
bed,  kicked  it  and  said,  "What's  that  darn 
thing    lor?" — Judge. 

"How's  the  baby?"  asked  the  neighbor  of 
the  new  father.  "Fine,"  said  the  proud 
parent.  "Don't  you  find  that  a  baby  brightens 
up  a  household  wonderfully  ?"  pursued  the 
friend.  "Yes,"  said  the  parent,  with  a  sigh, 
"we  have  the  gas  going  most  of  the  night 
now." — New  York  Globe. 

"You'll  have  some  explaining  to  do  when 
you  get  home,  won't  you?"  "No,"  replied 
the  member  of  Congress.  "I'm  not  going  to 
explain.  I'm  going  to  let  my  constituents 
argue  matters  out  among  themselves  and  then 
take  the  side  that  seems  to  have  the  most  ad- 
vocates."— Washington  Star. 

"My  dear,  you  ought  to  pass  up  frivolous 
things  and  take  an  interest  in  deep  subjects. 
Take  history,  for  instance.  Here  is  an  in- 
teresting item.  Gessltr,  the  tyrant,  put  up  a 
hat  for  the  Swiss  to  salute."  The  lady  was  a 
trifle  interested.  "How  was  it  trimmed?"  she 
inquired. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"This  is  a  foine  country,  Bridget!"  ex- 
claimed Norah,  who  had  but  recently  arrived 
in  the  Unit -id  States.  "Sure,  it's  generous 
everybody  is.  I  asked  at  the  postoffice  about 
sindin'  money  to  me  mither,  an'  the  young 
man  tells  me  I  can  get  a  money  order  for  tin 
dollars  for  tin  cints.  Think  of  that,  now! — 
Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"I  wouldn't  o'  had  no  trouble  wif  de  con- 
stable ner  nobody,"  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley, 
"if  it  hadn't  been  for  woman's  love  o'  dress." 
"What  has  dress  got  to  do  with  it?"  asked 
the  jailer.  "My  woman  folks  warn't  satisfied 
to  eat  de  mos'  of  de  chicken.  Dey  had  to  put 
de  feathers  in  deir  hats  an'  parade  'em  as  cir- 
cumstantial   evidence." — Washington   Star. 


Is  the  time  to  protect  your  loved  ones — today — right 
NOW.  Tomorrow  may  never  come  for  you.  Your 
deeds,  insurance  policies,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  should  all 
be  placed  together  where  the  family  can  easily  find  them 
in  case  anything  happens  to  you. 

Actual  privation  has  been  sustained  in  many  cases 
when  valuable  papers  were  left  somewhere  about  the 
house  or  the  office — nobody  knew  just  where. 

A  safe  deposit  box  relieves  all  anxiety.  Frcm  $4  a 
year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$  1 1 0.  1st  class,  round  trip  <  five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  Nov.  24.  Dec.  s,  Dec.  22,  Jan.  5, 
Jan.  19,  and  every  two  weeks.  You  can  make  this 
trip  in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  five 
days  on  the  Islands.  Sydney,  19  day*  from 
San  Francisco.  $337.50  round  trip  first  class, 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First   Street 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

S.  S.  Tenj'o  Maru    (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1914 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) ...  .Saturday,  Dec.  26,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo) ,  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day   of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market   St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
207  Powell  St.       -       -      San  Francisco 


3  Daily  Trains 


to 


via 


Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle 


Scenic 
Shasta 
Route 


Shasta  Limited — 

Extra  Fare  $5.00 

Lv.  San  Francisco  1 1 :20  a.  m. 

Ferry  Station 

Portland  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco     1 :00  p.  m. 

Ferry  Station 

Oregon  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco     8:20  p.  m. 

Ferry  Station 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915- FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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Mr.  Phelan's  Disclaimer. 
Upon  his  own  statement  Mr.  Phelan  of  course  must 
be  adjudged  exempt  from  any  personal  share  in 
the  deal  by  which  the  votes  of  organized  labor,  and 
some  other  elements,  were,-  in  the  recent  election,  placed 
for  him  and  for  Governor  Johnson  as  against  his 
(Phelan's)   party  running  mate,  Curtin,  and  Johnson's 


running  mate,  Heney.  But  that  there  was  such  a  deal 
no  man  having  any  observation  of  the  ways  of  politics 
may  reasonably  doubt.  In  matters  of  this  kind  it  is 
good  diplomacy  to  keep  the  parties  in  largest  interest 
discreetly  uninformed.  Your  political  higher-up,  so  to 
speak,  must  in  common  prudence  be  in  position  to  say, 
without  violating  technical  truth,  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  any  bargains  anybody  may  have  made.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  campaign  expenditures.  It  is 
always  notable  that  very  rich  candidates  in  whose  be- 
half great  sums  are  put  forth  are  still  able  to  swear 
to  very  modest  statements  of  individual  expense.  Yet, 
there  unfailingly  lingers  in  the  public  mind  a  notion  that 
where  great  sums  have  been  spent  in  campaigning, 
there  will  be  an  ultimate  reckoning  of  which  the  bene- 
ficiary will  have  a  conscious  appreciation  of  at  least 
the  bottom  row  of  figures. 


Some  Political  Reflections. 

The  drift  of  political  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
was  marked,  even  before  the  election  of  two  weeks  ago 
made  the  fact  patent.  Protection,  the  cardinal  Repub- 
lican doctrine,  is  more  popular  today  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  McKinley's  first  election.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  marked  swinging  back  to  conservative  ideas. 
And  in  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  conservatism, 
at  one  time  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Democratic 
party,  means  Republicanism. 

Along  with  a  revived  popular  respect  for  politics  tra- 
ditionally Republican — emphatically  illustrated  in  the 
election  two  weeks  ago — we  have  the  anomalous  fact 
that  the  Republican  party  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  cen- 
tury is  practically  without  an  organization.  Mr.  Hilles 
now  and  again  issues  a  statement  which  signifies  that 
the  national  Republican  party  has  still  a  corporate  exist- 
ence and  that  he  is  the  head  thereof;  but  nobody  con- 
siders either  Mr.  Hilles  or  the  left-over  committee  of 
which  he  is  the  left-over  chairman.  The  organization 
has  ceased  to  be  a  vital  fact  in  relation  to  the  policies 
of  the  party  or  the  politics  of  the  country.  Repub- 
licanism today  is  not  a  political  machine,  only  a  way  of 
political  thinking. 

In  the  recent  campaign  the  Republican  congressional 
committee  was  the  only  organized  body  which  attempted 
anything  in  the  way  of  campaign  work.  Its  operations 
were  trivial  and  negligible.  No  Republican  campaign 
text-book  was  gotten  out,  no  supervision  was  exercised 
over  state  campaigns,  no  money  was  provided,  no 
speakers  were  sent  forth  to  battle  for  the  party.  The 
only  activity  sustained  by  the  congressional  committee 
was  a  press  bureau,  which,  after  the  manner  of  press 
bureaus,  put  out  much  that  was  foolish  and  nothing  at 
all  that  was  effective. 


Along  with  the  practical  collapse  of  the  Republican 
national  organization  we  have  a  corresponding  situa- 
tion in  the  Democratic  party.  There  is  somewhere  in 
existence  a  national  Democratic  committee.  But  can 
anybody  recall  the  name  of  the  chairman?  Did  any- 
body discover  any  evidences  of  corporate  activity  in  the 
recent  campaign?  The  fact  is  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  merged  with  the  personality  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  It  has  literally  been  swallowed  up.  The 
President  is  the  party.  And  in  the  past  two  years  he 
has  carried  it  a  course  far  removed  from  its  traditions, 
practices,  previous  aims.  Once  the  stronghold  of  con- 
servative ideas,  the  Democratic  party  as  remolded  by 
President  Wilson  is  now  a  party  of  radicalism.  It  is 
not  a  formulated  radicalism.  The  situation  may  be 
defined  as  one  in  which  the  Democratic  party  will  fol- 
low its  leader  anywhere,  by  any  route  he  may  choose, 
towards  any  end  he  may  have  in  view.  Apparently  il 
is  in  the  party  mind  that  President  Wilson  embodies  its 
one  opportunity  and  hope  for  the  future. 


It  hardly  seems  necessary,  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 


pened, to  define  the  status  of  the  Bull-Moose  organiza- 
tion. Whatever  the  pretensions  of  its  central  organiza- 
tion may  have  been  before  the  election,  they  are  negli- 
gible now.  The  party  never  was  anything  more  than  a 
personality;  now  it  is  nothing  at  all.  In  its  brief  career 
of  a  little  more  than  eighteen  months  it  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  two  achievements — both  negative.  It 
defeated  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
1912;  and  in  the  recent  congressional  campaign  it  drew 
away  enough  votes  from  Republican  nominees  to  permit 
of  the  election  of  twenty-seven  Democrats.  Thus  we 
have  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic  lower 
house  of  Congress  through  the  diversion  which  Bull- 
Mooseism  made  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  But 
the  party,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  killed  itself  in  the 
achievement.  

\\  e  can  recall  no  election  in  recent  times  so  nearly 
reflective  of  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of  the  country 
as  that  of  the  3d  instant.  There  was  no  "promotion" 
anywhere.  The  Republicans,  as  we. have  seen,  were 
practically  minus  any  species  of  organization;  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  Congress  were  left  each  to  make 
his  own  campaign  without  other  aid  than  he  could 
muster  in  his  district.  Furthermore,  Congress  being 
in  session,  the  people  were  not  disturbed  by  the  usual 
importunities  on  the  part  of  incumbent  candidates.  The 
Democratic  campaign  consisted  of  a  plea  to  "stand  by 
the  President."  The  Progressive  campaign  consisted 
of  the  lone  voice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  result  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  pretty 
accurately  the  state  of  political  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  free  relatively  from  the  interference  of  com- 
mittees and  candidates. 


Senator  "Ollie"  James  of  Kentucky,  a  man  more 
noted  for  the  eccentricities  of  his  political  thinking 
than  for  the  profundity  of  his  j'udgment,  declares  that 
logically  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  party  must 
now  fall  to  Senator-elect  Penrose  and  Congressman- 
elect  Cannon.  If  Mr.  James  is  serious  in  this  idea  he 
is  even  farther  than  usual  from  the  line  of  common 
sense.  True  Penrose  and  Cannon  have  indeed  "come 
back";  but  their  coming  back  relates  to  conditions  and 
circumstances  other  than  those  implying  party  leader- 
ship. Penrose  has  been  elected  as  a  protest  against 
Bull-Mooseism,  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  Cannon  has  been  reelected  under  a  reaction 
against  the  same  movement  in  Illinois.  Neither  Pen- 
rose nor  Cannon  represents  the  forward  movement  in 
Republicanism  and  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  Their 
return  to  the  Capitol  is  merely  incidental,  almost  acci- 
dental, relating  as  it  does  to  things  past  rather  than 
things  to  come.  They  are — each  in  his  own  way — 
mere  relics  of  times  and  conditions  gone  by.  Neither 
has  any  vital  relationship  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Neither  will  make  any  figure  under  the  changed  deal 
in  the  political  and  legislative  worlds. 


Nor  are  the  Cannons,  the  Penrose?,  and  the  Gal- 
lingers  seeking  to  regain  control  of  the  party.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  that  direction.  They 
realize  fully  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  are  more  or 
less  discredited  and  that  they  are  out  of  tune  with 
present  tendencies.  Knowing  the  political  game  as  they 
do,  and  realizing  that  time  and  opportunity  are  fleet- 
ing, they  are  a  bit  impatient  over  the  delay  in  the 
coming  forward  of  new  leaders.  But  they  are  more 
than  content  to  remain  in  the  background,  yielding  the 
stage  to  whoever  may  develop  the  address  and  the 
force  to  occupy  it.  The  situation  is  unique  in  American 
politics.  Never  at  any  time  has  there  been  a  great 
and  "going"  party  literally  holding  out  its  bands  in 
appeal  for  new  men  to  step  forward  and  galvanize 
its  machinery  into  action.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  only 
had  patience  the  situation  would  have  been  dir 
to  his  hand.     If  when  he  returned  from  Africa  b«j  hi 
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remained  quietly  at  Oyster  Bay,  minding  strictly  his 
own  business,  he  might  possibly  have  had  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  the  presidency.  And  even  when 
he  returned  from  South  America  he  might  have  found 
a  way  to  reinstate  himself  with  the  dominating  element 
of  the  party.  But  his  impatience  and  his  vanity  com- 
bined led  him  forward  into  imprudences  which  seem 
now  to  have  destroyed  him  permanently  as  a  presi- 
dential figure.  He  has  proven  to  the  country,  not 
merely  once,  but  over  and  over  again,  his  tempera- 
mental incapacity  for  judgment  and  for  discretion  in 
action.  To  those  of  us  who  a  year  ago  could  never 
upon  any  condition  be  brought  to  support  him  there  are 
now  added  new  multitudes  of  Republicans  with  whom  he 
stands  discredited.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  any  man  ever  so  deliberately  thrown  away  his  op- 
portunities as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  had  the  chance  to 
engraft  upon  a  career  brilliantly  spectacular  a  sec- 
ondary career  of  large  and  serious  significance.  He 
has  thrown  this  chance  away  because  of  the  vices  of  a 
character  lacking  in  those  elements  of  power  which 
rest  upon  sustained  moral  courage.  In  his  insane  pas- 
sion to  be  a  hellofafeller  he  has  become  a  man  without 
a  party,  a  conspicuous  and  demonstrated  failure. 


The  latest  reports  indicate  a  Democratic  majority  of 
twenty-seven  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
would  be  not  only  a  safe  but  a  comfortable  margin  if 
there  were  no  ifs  in  the  case.  But  unhappily  for  the 
Administration  there  are  several  ifs,  the  most  important 
being  related  to  Tammany  Hall.  Tammany  has  twenty 
members  of  the  House,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  twenty  out  of  a  majority  of  only  twenty-seven  has 
the  power  to  make  things  mighty  interesting  if  it  should 
set  about  it.  Tammany  with  its  twenty  tried  and  true 
programme-takers  comes  pretty  near  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  is  so  placed  that  it  may  embarrass 
and  probably  even  thwart  the  President  whenever  it 
may  suit  its  whims  or  its  purposes  to  take  the  bit  in 
its  teeth.  Then  Tammany  is  in  a  position  to  stand  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilson  and  his  now  obvious  ambition  for  a 
second  term.  In  this  connection  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see.  But  the  Argonaut  ventures  this  prophecy, 
and  it  hopes  somebody  will  be  interested  enough  to 
remember  it:  Before  a  month  shall  have  passed  the 
President  will  be  finding  ways  to  placate  the  Tiger. 
He  will  be  found  in  support  of  courses  which  Tam- 
many desires  or  he  will  be  naming  men  affiliated  with 
Tammany  to  public  office — either  or  both  of  these 
things.  We  hope  some  reader  will  paste  this  prophecy 
in  his  hat  and  call  upon  the  Argonaut  to  justify  itself 
in  the  character  of  political  prophet. 


The  Tammany  faction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  not  the  only  element  which  will  require  careful 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  President  during  the  coming 
session  of  Congress.  There  are  some  fifty  or  more 
Democratic  members  who  failed  of  reelection,  but  who 
hold  their  places  until  the  4th  of  March  next.  Every 
man-jack  of  them  either  openly  or  in  secret  blames 
Mr.  Wilson  for  his  defeat.  He  forced  them  into  a 
humiliating  subserviency  .to  his  will.  Then  he  forced 
upon  them  unpopular  legislation — repeal  of  free  Canal 
tolls,  for  example.  But  they  have  three  months  in 
which  to  emphasize  their  resentments,  and  some  of 
them  are  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  various  means  will  be  put 
in  motion  tending  to  pacification  of  this  group.  Some 
will  be  calmed  with  patronage,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  volume  on  hand,  discreetly  saved  up  for 
this  particular  purpose.  For,  albeit  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
college  professor,  he  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  political 
game.  But  there  will  not  be  enough  of  the  commodity 
of  patronage  to  go  around.  And  there  are  some  of  the 
lame  ducks  so  sore  that  they  would  rather  retain  their 
grievances  than  accept  favors  in  relinquishment  of  the 
same.  The  type  is  familiar  in  our  political  history. 
Hence  we  arc  likely  to  see  a  breaking  out  this  winter 
of  some  smouldering  fires  of  resentment  against  the 
President.  His  job  during  the  coming  months  will  be 
no  easy  one.  

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Republican  party  that  its 
very  marked  success  in  the  late  election  did  not  go  to 
the  point  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  would  have  been  a  certain  prestige  in  so  striking 
a"  achievement,  but  it  would  have  involved  the  party 
ii  responsibilities  without  yielding  it  anything  worth 
nailing  in  the  way  of  authority.     It  would  have  given 


it  the  character  of  an  obstructionist  in  the  government, 
never  pleasant  in  action  or  helpful  in  repute.  With  the 
Democratic  party  established  in  the  White  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  better  on  all  accounts  that  it  should 
have  the  entire  works.  Thus  established,  it  is  definitely 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  government.  And  by 
the  same  token  the  Republican  party  is  relieved  of  any 
responsibility  as  connected  with  the  initiative  or  the 
final  enforcements  of  public  policies. 


A  strong  and  growing  political  sentiment  like  that 
illustrated  in  the  Republican  vote  of  two  weeks 
ago  must  quickly  find  effective  leadership.  Every 
strong  movement  inevitably  discovers  the  men  who 
exemplify  it  intellectually,  morally,  and  otherwise.  In 
the  present  situation  there  is  a  wide  field  from  which 
the  party  may  choose.  The  list  of  obvious  availables 
includes  Justice  Hughes,  Senators  Borah  and  Cummins, 
ex-Governor  Hadley,  the  newly  elected  governor  (Wil- 
lis) of  Ohio,  the  newly  elected  governor  (Whitman-) 
and  the  newly  elected  senator  (Wadsworth)  of  New 
York.  Outside  the  lines  of  men  now  in  official  life  it 
includes  ex-President  Taft,  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University,  and  other  publicists  of 
repute.  Upon  any  one  of  these  the  mantle  of  party 
leadership  may  fall,  or  even  upon  some  man  still  hewer 
in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  One  thing  is  certain. 
An  advancing  movement  will  hit  upon  leadership,  not 
with  its  eyes  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future.  Progressive 
movements  do  not  commonly  choose  reactionary  agents ; 
in  the  immediate  instance  the  Republican  party  stands 
face  to  the  front  and  with  the  spirit  to  go  forward. 


As  usual  after  a  decisive  incident  illustrative  of 
political  reaction  there  are  many  busy  theorists  ready  to 
explain  how  it  happened.  Everything  from  Panama 
tolls  to  the  tango  is  being  dragged  in  to  explain  the 
failure  of  many  Democratic  congressmen  to  secure  re- 
election. But  for  every  theory  thus  urged  it  is  easy  to 
find  circumstances  in  rebuttal.  It  is  declared,  for  ex- 
ample, by  one  political  doctor  that  the  imposition  of 
Panama  tolls  was  the  prime  factor  in  the  undoing  of 
Democracy.  The  charge  is  absurd.  Tolls  did  have 
its  part.  But  it  was  a  minor  factor  as  related  to 
the  general  result.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  country  has  grown  weary  of  political  experimenta- 
tion, of  radical  and  novel  policies.  It  has  grown  into 
a  fresh  distrust  of  the  Democratic  party.  However 
the  fact  may  be  explained,  it  nevertheless  remains  that 
the  installation  of  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  inevitably  forestalls  a  period  of  hard 
times.  Whether  justly  or  otherwise,  it  abides  in  the 
public  mind  that  efficiency  in  administration  and  sta- 
bility in  business  are  things  better  assured  under  Re- 
publican than  under  Democratic  rule. 


All  the  omens  point  to  Republican  success  in  1916. 
Democracy  as  interpreted  and  exemplified  by  President 
Wilson  has  not  satisfied  the  country.  Its  policies  have 
interested  the  people,  but  they  have  not  convinced  them. 
The  results  of  the  election  enforce  a  fact  which  many 
had  been  in  the  way  of  forgetting,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  minority  President.  The  vote  by  which  he 
was  elected  was  a  minority  vote,  and  now  at  the  first  op- 
portunity the  country  has  declared,  not  for,  but  against 
him.  Anything  like  a  prudent  course  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  party  between  now  and  1916  will  make 
its  success  in  the  next  presidential  election  an  absolute 
assurance.  , 

The  Oakland  Incident. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  in  his 
campaign  spielings  across  the  bay  to  bluster  about 
his  knowledge  of  local  scandals,  then  to  fail  completely 
when  it  came  to  a  show-down.  Likewise  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Heney  to  attempt  to  intrude  himself 
upon  Oakland  as  a  special  prosecutor  "with  entire  con- 
trol of  the  grand  jury,"  and  commissioned  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  regular  prosecuting  attorney.  Like- 
wise it  was  characteristic  of  certain  professional  emo- 
tionalists to  fall  in  with  Heney's  plan  and  to  enlist 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  every  community  there 
are  those  who  prefer  to  get  behind  a  sensational  fakir 
than  to  pursue  legitimate  courses  through  agents  of 
known  and  dependable  character. 

The  authorities  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  County  have 
done  wisely  to  reject  Mr.  Heney's  arrogant  proposal. 
His  intrusion  into  Oakland  affairs  would  mean  nothing 
less  than  the  raising  of  a  civil  commotion.  The  end 
would  be  what  the  end  of  Mr.  Heney's  activities  are 


everywhere,  namely,  a  world  of  noise  and  fury,  the 
development  of  embittered  enmities  and  resentments, 
and — nothing  done. 

The  emotionalists  who  swallowed  Mr.  Heney's  arfi 
fully-contrived  bait  claim  to  be  eager  to  proceed,  not 
against  "minor  wrong-doers,"  but  against  the  "higher- 
ups."  Now  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Heney  does  not 
do.  His  method,  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  land 
fraud  cases  in  Oregon  and  in  the  graft  prosecution  at 
San  Francisco,  is  to  seek  out  the  worst  criminals,  com- 
promise with  them  under  a  bargain  for  immunity,  then 
to  proceed  by  a  prodigious  beating  of  trumpets  against 
lesser  scoundrels.  His  dealings  with  Abraham  Ruef 
illustrate  this  phase  of  Heney's  practice. 

There  is  probably  some — possibly  a  good  deal — of 
graft  in  Oakland.  Surely  if  Oakland  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed against  its  scoundrels  there  are  available  agents 
at  once  of  higher  respectability  and  of  higher  poten- 
tiality than  Mr.  Heney.  Certainly  there  are  lawyers  in 
plenty  and  of  the  highest  type  in  Alameda  County. 
There  is  no  need  to  pass  over  their  heads  and  to  bring 
in  to  direct  procedures  of  prosecution  an  outsider  dis- 
credited by  the  fury  of  his  passions  and  a  career  of 
failure. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  of  Alameda  County  is 
tirely  justified  in  his  refusal  to  accept  responsibility 
Mr.  Heney's  account.  And  the  other  authorities  ai 
justified  in  dismissing  the  appeal  of  certain  long-hair, 
meddlers  in  Mr.  Heney's  behalf.  But  the  incident  puts 
upon  these  same  authorities  a  duty  which  they  can  not 
in  justice  to  themselves  or  to  the  trusts  which  have 
been  given  them  thrust  aside.  It  is  now  up  to  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  Hynes  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Alameda  County  to  take  up  and  vigorously  prosecute  a 
job  of  housecleaning  upon  their  own  initiative.  If  they 
shall  fail  to  do  it  the  moral  reflection  will  be  upon 
themselves.  . 


History  Repeating  Itself. 

From  sources  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  the  Argona 
has  information  to  the  effect  that  some  serious  scand; 
are  brewing  in  Canada  in  connection  with  purchases 
there  for  the  British  government  on  wrar  account.  The 
army  contractor,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Civil  War,  is  still 
on  the  job.  The  suggestion  of  dishonest  dealing  in- 
volves not  only  certain  contractors,  but  some  high 
military  officers.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  apply  the 
soft  pedal.  None  the  less  Parliament  during  the  com- 
ing winter  may  have  to  deal  with  some  very  nasty  dis- 
closures. 

It  is  suggested,  too,  that  some  very  unpleasant  things 
are  likely  to  come  to  light  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases on  war  account  by  British  agents  in  this  country. 
Our  British  cousins  are  buying  a  vast  amount  of  war 
material  here,  but  are  doing  it  in  a  very  inept  manner. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  Boer  war  several 
British  army  officers  engaged  in  buying  horses  in  the 
L'nited  States  got  very  much  mixed  up  in  questionable 
transactions.  Something  very  similar  is  going  on  now. 
We  have  it  from  a  source  positively  informed  that  cer- 
tain British  officers  now  buying  ordnance  material  here 
are  proceeding  by  very  crude  methods.  Somebody  is 
getting  fat  commissions.  The  officers  in  charge  may 
be  innocent — probably  they  are — but  somewhere  along 
the  line  there  is  a  heavy  diversion  of  purchase  money. 
British  authorities  have  felt  called  upon  to  warn  New 
York  supply  houses  that  certain  persons  who  have  been 
collecting  commissions  from  them  in  the  guise  of  Brit- 
ish agents  are  impostors,  but  there  is  good  ground  for 
belief  that  along  with  the  impostors  there  are  some 
rascals  duly  commissioned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  British  money 
are  being  spent  here  for  supplies,  it  is  very  evident 
that  there  is  needed  a  highly  organized  purchasing 
agency.  In  the  place  of  such  an  agency  we  see  a  multi- 
tude of  buyers  under  lax  and  diverse  control.  In  brief, 
the  British  government  is  going  about  the  business  of 
buying  supplies  in  America  iri  a  very  loose  way.  Now 
as  in  times  past  it  is  paying  for  goods  very  much  more 
than  it  ought  to.  and  "the  damned  Yankees"  are  not  the 
only  factors  in  the  case. 

If  the  war  keeps  up  the  call  upon  us  for  supplies 
will  continue  to  be  large.  It  relates  not  only  to  horses, 
foodstuffs,  and  the  like,  but  to  the  weapons  used  in  war- 
fare. The  British  ordnance  works  are  prepared  to  turn 
out  25.000  rifles  a  day.  This  is  the  theory;  the  per- 
formance will  hardly  match  it.  Now  one  rifle  barrel 
is  good  for  about  four  hundred  rounds  before  it  needs 
to  be  renewed.     If  not  renewed  it  would  be  as  little 
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effective  as  a  bit  of  gaspipe  or  a  boy's  popgun.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  rifles  per  day  will  not  keep  the  allied 
forces  which  look  to  England  properly  supplied.  There 
must  be  a  resort  to  a  foreign  market — in  other  words, 
to  the  United  States.  Then  there  is  the  ammunition 
account.  The  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  is 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  own  works.  They  must 
come  to  us  and  they  are  already  coming. 

Purchasing  agents  already  in  the  country,  we  are 
told,  are  placing  their  orders  in  the  most  reck- 
less fashion.  There  is  no  coordination  in  buying,  no 
adequate  system  of  inspection  before  acceptance.  A 
drunken  sailor  ashore  with  ninety  days'  pay  in  his 
trousers  could  do  no  worse.  Uncle  Sam  can  not  very 
well  exercise  guardianship  over  the  purchasing  agents. 
But  somebody  should.  Somebody  ought  to  convince 
the  British  War  Office  of  the  necessity  of  adopting 
business  methods  in  the  business  its  agents  are  now 
carrying  on  in  this  country. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Use  of  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley  has  been  of- 
ficially denied  to  a  group  of  Alameda  County  people 
who  had  planned  a  great  entertainment  to  raise  money 
for  the  Belgian  sufferers.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  use  of  auditoriums  of  this  self-same  university 
has  been  granted  from  time  to  time  to  such  meritorious 
expounders  of  moral — and  political — philosophy  as 
Francis  J.  Heney  and  Hiram  Johnson.  And  it  is  only 
a  short  month  ago  that  Mr.  William  Hearst  and  his 
Examiner  were  permitted  to  exploit  themselves  in  the 
Greek  Theatre,  even  to  the  extent  of  dragging  in  the 
president  of  the  university  as  an  adjunct  of  the  occa- 
sion. Consistency  is  said  to  be  a  jewel.  But  then 
jewelry  is  not  an  essential  of  the  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  life.  

A  movement  started  at  Washington  for  importation 
wholesale  to  this  country  of  professors  and  students 
of  the  Louvain  University  and  their  maintenance  here 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  all  charges  paid,  including 
transportation,  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  command 
popular  enthusiasm.  There  are  distresses  in  Belgium 
and  elsewhere  growing  out  of  the  war  far  more  acute, 
and  appealing  more  intensely  to  human  sympathy,  than 
the  interruption  of  the  career  of  the  Louvain  Uni- 
versity, grievous  fact  that  it  is.  We  know  of  no  en- 
thusiasm in  this  country  in  the  interest  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  is  likely  to  overlook  starving  and  shivering 
humanity  in  its  eagerness  to  succor  an  army  of  teachers 
and  another  army  of  students  and  maintain  them  in  a 
scholastic  career.  Furthermore,  if  anybody  is  very 
much  in  earnest  in  curing  the  distresses  of  college  life, 
there  are  subjects  in  plenty  among  the  underpaid  in- 
structors at  Berkeley  and  Stanford. 


The  man — or  it  may  be  a  woman — who  signs  a  daily 
article  in  the  Chronicle  with  the  name  of  Helen  Dare 
has  more  glibness  of  style  than  profoundly  of  mind. 
Helen  Dare  has  discovered  in  the  attendance  of  Pere 
and  Mater  at  the  annual  football  game  part  of  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  its  continued  popularity.  But 
with  all  his  or  her  acuteness  Helen  Dare  has  not  looked 
beneath  the  surface.  Football  and  college  athletics  in 
general  are  indeed  encouraged  by  wise  fathers  and 
mothers,  primarily  because  they  afford  a  substitute  for 
the  physical  labor  which  all  growing  youth  ought  to 
have  to  do.  But  there  is  another  and  in  truth  a  deeper 
motive.  Athletics  promote  temperance.  College  ath- 
letics, while  they  have  not  helped  the  manners  of  the 
rising  generation,  have  done  and  continue  to  do  much  to 
sustain  its  morals.  The  young  man  "on  the  team"  or 
"on  the  crew/'  or  hopeful  of  getting  there,  is  perforce 
under  careful  moral  discipline.  He  must  eschew  late 
hours,  certain  time-consuming  frivolities,  and  the  more 
serious  forms  of  dissipation  to  be  in  form  for  even  the 
milder  kind  of  athletics.  It  follows  that  college  ath- 
letics have  tended  to  make  the  physical  virtues  fashion- 
able— to  cut  out  drinking,  smoking,  and  much  else  that 
damages  alike  the  mind  and  the  body.  This  is  why 
Pere  and  Mater,  if  they  are  people  of  sense,  give  coun- 
tenance to  athletics,  even  though  they  may  consume  a 
good  deal  of  time,  intrude  a  serious  distraction  upon 
academic  life,  and  involve  some  actual  hazards. 


lively  a  result  of  college  athletics  and  of  a  fashion  in 
manners  which  college  athletics  have  promoted  as  of 
conscious  moral  purpose.  It  is  the  fashion  among  col- 
legians to  be  sober  and  to  be  chaste.  And  incidentally 
it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  important 
fact  that  college  fraternity  houses  should  become  "dry" 
through  the  will  of  their  members  than  through  the  en- 
forcements of  law — college  law  or  any  other.  Sobriety 
through  individual  intent  is  a  very  differt  thing  from 
prohibition  under  arbitrary  rule.  Prohibition,  whether 
it  relates  to  the  use  of  liquors  or  anything  else,  some- 
how, under  an  elementary  impulse  of  human  nature, 
is  always  offensive  and  usually  futile.  There  is  an 
instinctive  and  usually  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do 
the  thing  that  is  forbidden.  But  when  a  group  of  col- 
lege boys  living  in  the  free  democracy  of  a  fraternity 
house  deliberately  and  of  its  own  free  will  votes  to  ban 
liquors  the  fact  contains  a  distinct  promise  that  the 
future   is   not   likely   to   disappoint. 


Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  long  connected  with  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  re- 
cently become  a  resident  of  California,  gave  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  last  week  some  significant  and  interest- 
ing information.  He  dispelled  the  popular  idea  that 
our  diplomats  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  by  succinctly 
describing  their  duties.  He  told  how  Secretaries  Root 
and  Knox  reorganized  the  diplomatic  service  by  putting 
it  upon  a  semi-civil  service  basis;  and  he  proceeded  to 
unfold  the  methods  by  which  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  destroyed  what  was  so  carefully  built  up. 
"When  the  present  Administration  came  into  power," 
said  the  speaker,  "it  dismissed  all  but  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  had  been  carefully  trained  through  a  period 
of  eight  or  ten  years  as  secretaries  in  embassies  and 
missions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  dis- 
charged or  annoyed  a  number  of  secretaries  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  were  glad  to  resign.  The  structure  of 
reform  in  the  diplomatic  system,  which  had  been  pa- 
tiently and  intelligently  reared  by  Secretaries  Root  and 
Knox,  was  practically  overturned  in  a  night  by  Secre- 
tary Bryan."  Mr.  Loomis  states  the  facts  with  un- 
questionable accuracy;  and  these  facts,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
constitute  a  tremendous  arraignment  of  an  Administra- 
tion from  which  better  things  were  expected.  There  are 
many  points  at  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  gone  wrong. 
But  there  are  two  things  for  which  he  never  can  be  for- 
given. One  is  the  abject  surrender  to  labor  unionism 
in  the  matter  of  exemption  from  certain  laws  which 
affect  other  classes  and  other  interests.  The  other  is 
the  exploitation  and  degradation  of  our  consular 
service.  True,  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  active  agent  in  the 
latter  case.  But  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
President  himself. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Speaking  of  temperance,  we  learn  that  several  of 
the  fraternity  houses  near  the  campus  at  Berkeley 
have  upon  their  own  initiative  and  by  majority  vote 
of  their  members  "gone  dry."     This  is  quite  as  posi- 


Note  from  Senator-Elect  Phelan. 

San  Francisco,  November  17,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  In  recent  issues  you  have  implied  that 
there  was  a  combination  between  Governor  Johnson  and  my- 
self, by  which,  reciprocally,  we  were  to  benefit  as  candidates 
for  office.  s*~ 

Unless  such  statements  are  denied,  where  they  are  untrue, 
it  might  later  be  urged,  that  having  been  uncontradicted,  they 
possibly  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  Neither  I,  nor  any  one 
authorized  to  speak  for  me,  made  such  a  combination,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  understanding  whatever  existed.  I 
had  no  conversation  with  the  governor,  nor  any  one  for  the 
governor,  on  the  subject,  nor  had  any  one,  at  my  suggestion, 
with  him  or  his  representatives.  Doubtless  many  Progressives, 
and  many  Republicans  as  well,  voted  for  me,  but  it  was  on 
their  individual  initiative.  Perhaps  this  rumor  originated 
from  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Lane,  who  came  to  participate 
in  a  discussion  of  national  politics  and  not  state  politics.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  his  declaration  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington. I  know,  however,  that  he  told  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  governor,  the  Honorable  John  Barry  Curtin,  in  an- 
swer to  his  request,  that  whereas  he  himself  would  not  speak 
in  his  behalf,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  if  he 
desired  to  speak  from  the  same  platform  with  him. 

After  the  primaries  there  was  an  understanding  between  Mr. 
Curtin  and  myself  that  we  should  conduct  individual  cam- 
paigns, and  in  my  speeches  I  called  upon  my  hearers  to  follow 
the  example  of  Maine,  which,  I  declared,  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic governor,  legislature,  and  congressmen,  but,  of  course, 
my  whole  discussion   related   to   national   questions  alone. 

James  D.  Phelan. 
♦ 

The  War  at  Stockton. 

Stockton.  November  17,   1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Discouraged  and  crestfallen,  Mr.  Anton 
Johannsen,  Mr.  Michael  Casey,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dale,  and  other 
more  or  less  distinguished  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have 
returned  to  the  metropolis  after  months  of  relentless,  but 
vain,  effort  to  destroy  Stockton  in  an  industrial  war,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  California. 

The  recall  of  these  gentlemen  was  not  undertaken  by  the 
business  men  and  residents  of  Stockton,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  presence  was  a  constant  menace  and  insult  to  the  peace 
and  good  name  of  this  city.  They  were  recalled  because 
"benefit"   funds  ran   short. 

And  this  shortage  of  "benefit"  funds  makes  quite  a  story. 
Under  competent  and  cautious  management  there  probably 
would  have  been  no  such  shortage,  for  the  ingenious  working- 


man  has  been  exploited  to  such  a  degree  by  the  shrewd 
cunning  of  these  "leaders"  that  he  is  ready  to  come  through 
with  a  portion  of  his  wages  whenever  a  comrade  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  need.  It  is  as  a  result  of  this  credulous  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  the  laboring  man  that  Mr.  Johannsen 
draws  a  salary  of  $100  per  week,  with  an  unlimited  "expense" 
account,  and  other  so-called  leaders  draw  proportionate 
sums. 

These  big  salaries  might  have  been  received  indefinitely  by 
the  crew  of  disturbers  who  were  sent  to  Stockton  had  not 
their  zeal  to  blacken  the  names  of  honest  men  overcome  their 
usual  cleverness.  It  must  be  remembered  that  last  summer 
the  business  men,  manufacturers,  and  other  residents  of  Stock- 
ton, in  fact  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  business  men  and  women 
of  this  city,  formed  an  organization  of  their  own.  It  was 
done  purely  for  protection,  to  offset  the  insolent  and  destruc- 
tive encroachments  of  labor  demands. 

As _ soon  as  it  was  discovered  by  the  employees  that  this 
association  had  been  formed  a  strike  was  declared.  This 
strike,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  sympathy  for  themselves 
and  hostility  for  the  association,  was  called  a  "lock-out," 
though  the  employers  have  never  discriminated  against  mem- 
bers of  any  organizations  nor  have  they  lengthened  hours  of 
labor  nor  reduced  wages. 

Since  the  strike  went  into  effect  members  of  the  business 
men's  association  have  been  subjected  to  every  vile  and  petty 
annoyance  that  could  be  conceived  by  a  vile  and  petty  brain. 
Indeed  disturbances  exceeded  the  classification  of  pettiness, 
and  felonies,  including  assaults  and  arson,  ran  riot.  The  po- 
lice department  of  Stockton  openly  and  flagrantly  disavowed 
neutrality  and  declared  their  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
turbers. 

Consequently  business  men  received  only  such  protection 
as  they  were  able  to  provide  themselves.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  guards,  who  were  employed  not  only  to  protect  per- 
sons, but  property  also.  Most  of  these  guards  remained  loyal 
to  their  employers,  but  one  or  two  listened  to  the  cajolery 
and  blandishments  of  others  and  accepted  employment  with  the 
lawless    element. 

Soon  affidavits  began  to  be  published.  They  were  signed 
by  some  of  these  disloyal  guards  and  purported  to  involve 
business  men  of  Stockton  in  the  destruction  of  their  own 
city  and  businesses.  But  two  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
merchants  perpetrated  a  "frame"  upon  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr. 
Tveitmoe  that  those  experts  at  "framing"  will  probably  never 
forget. 

The  men  are  Bruno  Steffins  and  Charles  Miller.  They  were 
approached  by  certain  parties  and  offered  $50  each  if  they 
would  sign  affidavits  reflecting  upon  certain  employers  in 
Stockton  and  San  Francisco.  They  hesitated,  apparently 
considering  the  matter,  and  immediately  presented  the  propo- 
sition to  their  employers.  They  were  advised  to  sign  the 
affidavits,  accept  the  money,  and  then  sign  other  affidavits, 
reciting  the  whole  transaction. 

This  was  done,  and  when  the  second  affidavits  were  pub- 
lished unions  throughout  the  state  attempted  to  start  an  in- 
vestigation. They  had  been  contributing  their  money,  they 
said,  for  the  benefit  of  their  Stockton  comrades  out  of  jobs, 
not  for  the  purchase  of  false  affidavits.  Of  course  no  ac- 
counting of  the  funds  was  made,  for  such  procedure  is  "against 
the  rules  and  by-laws  of  our  organization,"  it  was  explained. 

But  explanations  wouldn't  go.  The  unions  of  Sacramento 
forthwith  cut  oft  their  "benefit"  contributions ;  Suisun  fol- 
lowed suit ;  Marysville,  San  Jose,  and  other  cities  fell  in  line, 
and  the  big  sums  that  had  been  flowing  steadily  into  the 
coffers,  or  rather  hands,  of  certain  officials  in  Stockton  sud- 
denly ceased. 

So  Mr.  Johannsen,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Dale,  and  others  who 
lived  in  sumptuous  splendor  while  here  have  been  "recalled" 
to  the  city.  S.  B.  Best. 

♦ 

From  a  Californian  in  Italy. 

Siena,  Italy,  October  21,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  most  welcome  of  all  the  news- 
papers which  reach  us  here  in  these  days  of  irregular  postal 
communications  is  the  Argonaut,  Three  weeks  old  when  it 
arrives,  but  it  brings  a  breath  of  the  dear  home  city,  whose 
very  trade  winds  sweeping  down  Market  Street  of  an  after- 
noon  become  a  loved  memory  when  one  is  long  absent. 

Although  outside  of  the  war  zone,  we  are  near  enough  to 
be  confused  by  the  wildly  conflicting  reports  emanating  there- 
from and  watch  eagerly  for  your  articles  on  the  situation. 
These  often  act  as  mental  clarifiers. 

The  first  week  of  August  found  this  quiet,  tower-set  old 
town  full  of  Americans,  assembled  to  witness  the  annual  Palio 
races,  Siena's  most  noted  attraction.  The  war  declarations, 
following  one  upon  another,  and  the  first  effects  produced  on 
the  banks  and  on  transportation  awoke  a  lively  consternation. 

It  is  mighty  annoying  when  thousands  of  miles  from  home 
to  learn  that  the  steamers  have  stopped  running  and  to  find 
the  exchanges  unwilling  to  cash  checks  which  any  fool  knows 
are  perfectly  good — because  they  are  American  and  so  could 
not  be  otherwise ! 

When  this  occurred  every  tourist  promptly  wrote  to  the 
nearest  consul  for  advice,  and  the  consuls,  never  having  faced, 
or  even  fancied,  a  like  emergency,  must  be  excused  for  be- 
coming a  trifle  excited.  They  advised  one  and  all  to  go  at 
once  to  the  nearest  seaport  to  be  in  readiness  to  embark  on 
the  ships  which  good  Uncle  Sam  was  sending  across  to  their 
rescue.  There  was,  really,  no  need  for  hurry,  as  some  little 
time  must  elapse  before  the  steamers  could  arrive,  but  the 
U.  S.  official's  advice  was  regarded  as  imperative.  Sight- 
seeing lost  its  zest.  Hundreds  left  comfortable  and  interest- 
ing places  in  the  interior  to  assemble  at  Genoa  and  Naples, 
there  to  submit  to  extortionate  charges  at  the  overcrowded 
hotels,  as  well  as  nameless  small  annoyances,  while  waiting  for 
the  steamers.  On  the  whole  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  humor — true  American  endowments — saved  the  situation 
and  helped  them  through  the  trying  season,  aptly  termed  by 
one  of  them  "an  epidemic  of  consulitis." 

To  those  of  us  remaining,  who  know  and  love  Italy,  the 
perplexity  of  the  present  hour  calls  on  our  sympathy.  On 
every  side  the  questions  are  heard,  "Will  she  break  her  neu- 
trality?" and  "Why  is  she  hesitating?" 

With  the  several  powers  threatening,  urging,  flattering,  re- 
minding her  of  the  spoils  to  be  divided  later  and  of  the 
"honor"  of  having  a  voice  in  the  re-mapping  of  Europe,  she 
stands  anxious  and  sad-eyed,  endeavoring  to  hold  in  check  the 
more  impetuous  of  her  sons  who  clamor  to  drag  her  into  the 
smoke  and  roar.  Meantime  she  fortifies  her  coasts  and  fron- 
tier, and  class  by  class  her  young  men  are  called  out  to  be 
trained  and  prepared  for  service. 

I  have  in  mind  an  Italian  mother  who  types  Italy.  She  is 
a  kindly-eyed,  soft-voiced  Tuscan  woman,  still  in  black  for  her 
eldest  son,  who  went  gayly  forth  with  his  regiment  three 
years  ago  to  Tripoli.  Her  second  son  is  in  the  training 
camp,  and  her  third  and  youngest,  now  in  his  last  year  at  the 
university,  may  be  called  out  any  day.  She  smiles  wistfully 
when  she  says  that  she  hopes  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  go  to  actual  service,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary,  why 
they  must  do  their  part.     This  is  Italy's  own  attitude! 

Those  of  us  who  joined  our  prayers  with  those  of  our  dear 
nation  on  October  4th   for  peace  had  her  in  mind,   as   v    "    as 
the   countries    already    torn    and   bleeding   under    the 
this  demon,  War.  Mary  Garj 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Last  week  I  said  that  the  real  heart  of  the  war  seemed  to  be 
in  the  east  and  not  in  the  west,  and  that  the  determination 
of  the  whole  issue  might  presently  show  itself  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  army.  This  is  more  evidently  true  today 
than  it  was  a  week  ago.  The  Russian  army  is  rapidly 
straightening  itself  by  the  advance  of  its  right  and  left  wings 
into  East  Prussia  and  toward  Cracow.  We  are  told  that  Cra- 
cow is  partly  invested  and  in  flames,  and  that  it  may  be  sur- 
rendered in  order  to  avoid  a  bombardment.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  possession  of  Cracow  by  the  Russians  gives 
access  to  all  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Silesia,  and  this 
would  be  so  staggering  a  blow  for  the  German?  that  almost 
anything  might  follow  it.  Reports  from  East  Prussia  are  not 
so  precise,  but  there  are  claims  of  a  Russian  advance  here, 
too,  and  of  a  general  exodus  of  the  people,  while  from  the 
Russian  centre  we  are  told  vaguely  that  General  von  Hinden- 
berg,  having  retreated  after  his  defeat  for  over  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  west  of  Warsaw,  is  at  last  prepared  to  give  battle 
on  ground  of  his  own  choosing.  The  Russian  line  now 
stretches  from  the  East  Prussia  frontier  in  the  north  to  Cra- 
cow in  the  south,  but  its  centre  is  curved  westward  in  the 
direction  of  Posen.  It  is  an  invading  force  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south,  and  probably  also  in  the  centre,  although  it  may 
be  only  some  raiding  bands  of  Cossack  cavalry  that  have  pene- 
trated to  the  rear  of  Von  Hindenterg's  forces.  And  the  Rus- 
sian armies  are  coming  on  everywhere  like  a  high  tide. 


One  of  the  myths  of  the  present  war,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  and  of  a  great  vitality,  is  that  the  Russian 
armies  must  necessarily  move  slowly,  that  their  equipment  is 
inferior,  and  their  morale  poor.  These  are  still  the  correct 
things  to  assume,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  obvious  and 
patent  facts  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  theories.  Now 
it  is  quite  evident  that  Russia  has  not  only  mobilized  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  but  that  her  subsequent  movements 
have  been  equally  quick.  And  so  far  as  the  morale  of  the 
troops  is  concerned  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Russians 
have  been  uniformly  successful  with  the  exception  of  their  one 
defeat  at  Au^aistowo.  near  the  East  Prussian  frontier.  No 
matter  how  numerous  the  slighting  references  to  Russian  mili- 
tary inefficiency  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  has  invaded 
her  enemy's  territory  at  three  points,  that  she  is  now  investing 
Cracow,  and  that  she  is  likely  soon  to  have  her  hands  upon 
Silesia.  Russia's  activity  is  of  course  due  to  her  anxiety  to 
relieve  the  pressure  in  Belgium,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  has  already  done  this  to  a  marked  extent.  But  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  German  commanders  are  thinking 
far  more  seriously  about  the  east  than  the  west.  They  can 
always  withdraw  from  the  western  field  with  the  certainty  that 
a  very  small  force  will  guard  them  from  invasion,  but  they 
can  not  withdraw  from  the  eastern  field.  Their  only  hope  of 
safety  there  is  to  meet  the  Russian  armies  and  defeat  them. 
and  it  may  be  said  that  German  victories  are  not  quite  the 
foregone   conclusions   that  they  were  three  months   ago. 


can  prevent  the  war  from  coming  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion 
and  that  is  the  demonstration  of  the  German  power  to  drive 
the  Russians  back  into  their  own  country.  If  the  Russians 
should  succeed  in  overrunning  Silesia,  then  it  would  hardly 
he  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  war  is  over.  If  they  should 
succeed  in  taking  Posen.  and  so  opening  the  door  to  Berlin, 
once  more  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
war  is  over.  The  eastern  provinces  of  Germany  are  the 
mighty  storehouses  from  which  she  draws  well  nigh  every- 
thing that  she  needs  for  her  armies,  and  while  we  may  at 
any  moment  get  news  of  some  great  feat  of  arms  that  will 
put  a  wholly  different  complexion  upon  the  situation,  the 
present  prospects  of  preventing  a  widespread  invasion  are  not 
very  bright.  Now  if  the  Germans  were  doing  great  things  in 
Flanders  it  might  be  taken  as  some  compensation  for  the 
menace  that  overhangs  them  in  the  east.  But  they  are  not. 
They  are  doing  nothing  except  piling  up  hetacombs  of  dead 
men.  They  seem  unable  to  advance  a  foot.  It  is  an  absolute 
deadlock  along  the  Yser  Canal  and  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  what  is  called  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  and  a  dead- 
lock is  the  one  thing  that  Germany  can  not  afford.  There- 
fore it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  war  should  come 
to  an  end  within  a  month.  And  there  is  much  likelihood  that 
it  will  come  to  an  end  within  a  month  unless  the  Russians  can 
be  stopped.  

Probably  an  army  never  received  such  a .  certificate  of 
courage  from  an  enemy  as  the  Germans  have  received  in  the 
various  official  reports  issued  officially  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Among  much  else  of  the  same  kind  the  latest  report 
says  :  "In  spite  of  lack  of  officers,  in  spite  of  inexperience, 
boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  have  faced  our  guns,  have 
marched  steadily  up  to  the  muzzles  of  our  rifles,  and  have 
met  death  in  droves,  without  flinching."  If  such  extraordi- 
nary valor  as  this  had  been  supported  by  an  equal  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  high  commanding  officers  and  of  the  states- 
men of  Germany  the  fortunes  of  war  might  today  have  been 
very  different  to  what  they  are. 


The  situation  in  the  west  is  precisely  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
The  rival  armies  may  be  compared  with  a  comet,  and  the 
head  of  the  comet  is  in  Belgium.  The  Germans  are  persisting 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  heap  of  ruins  which  represents  Dix- 
mude  they  have  made  no  progress  whatever,  and  they  seem 
now  to  have  lost  Dixmude.  Their  chief  attack  is  upon 
Ypres,  which  is  defended  by  the  British,  but  the  reports  de- 
scribe a  distinct  waning  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  assailants, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  untrained  troops  that  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  veterans  sent  east.  Since  the  Allies  are  here 
on  the  defensive  the  victory  in  the  week's  activities  must  be 
awarded  to  them.  But  no  one  yet  seems  able  to  advance 
any  adequate  theory  to  account  for  the  German  ambition  to 
take  Calais  and  Dunkirk.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  accruing  ad- 
vantage that  would  compensate  for  the  enormous  loss  of  life. 
It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  Germany  already  has 
her  eye  upon  the  final  reckoning  and  wishes  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  she  is  occupying  the  whole  of  Belgium 
and  is  therefore  the  "man  in  possession."  And  it  is  equally 
le  that  the  possession  of  the  sea  coast  is  associated  in 
-..me  way  with  an  attack  upon  England  by  the  fleet  and  by 
the  Zeppelins.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  German  army 
is  completely  surrounded  by  its  enemies,  by  the  sea,  and  by 
its  own  frontiers.  If  it  is  to  advance  at  all  it  must  break 
through  smiuwhere.  and  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
break  through  in  the  north,  where  there  would  be  a  possi- 
bility to  acquire  command  of  the  Channel,  than  elsewhere.  So 
far  as  the  Zeppelin  invasion  of  England  is  concerned  we  shall 
see  what  wc  shall  see.  No  one  could  even  pretend  to  forecast 
the  result,  seeing  that  no  one  knows  how  many  Zeppelins 
1.  is  or  even  what  sort  of  craft  they  are.  The 
project  seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
German  emperor,  although  it  is  still  hard  to  understand  in 
what  way  it  would  be  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  Calais 
and    Dunkirk.  

The  British  prime  minister  rather  surprised  the  world  by- 
saying  that  tlie  early  forecastes  of  the  length  of  the  war 
were  probably  exaggerate  l  and  that  it  would  lie  over  sooner 
than  had  been  expected.  Such  i  statement  has  a  very  great 
-.ignificancc,  cominii  at  a  time  when  the  likelihood  of  a  long 
war  was  being  used  as  the  chief  incentive  to  enlistment.  Now 
lostications  of  a  long  war  have  been  just  as  fashionable 
as  assi  mptions  of  German  irresistibility — if  such  a  word 
be  allowed  -bul  there  seems  to  be  a  slender  basis  for  them 
in  any  known  facts.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  Mr.  Asquith  made 
his  :    cech    after    the    German    defeat    in    front    of    Warsaw    and 

became  evident  that  the  Russian  armies  were  on  the 
f  invading  Germany.     Now  there  is  only  one  thing  that 


And  here  once  more  we  are  faced  by  the  German  myth  which 
demands  that  we  prostrate  ourselves  in  adoration  before  the 
military  genius  of  Germany  and  that  we  praise  every  military- 
move  as  being  actuated  by  a  sort  of  superhuman  military  intel- 
ligence. It  was  easy  at  the  first  to  adopt  that  pose,  but  it  is 
now  very  hard  to  sustain  it.  The  great  military  leaders  of  Ger- 
many seem  to  have  made  every  mistake  that  it  was  in  any  way- 
possible  for  them  to  make,  and  that  they  have  been  saved 
from  irretrievable  disaster  is  due  only  to  the  magnificent 
bravery  of  their  men  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  machine 
that  was  given  them  to  operate.  The  first  supreme  mistake 
thai  they  made  was  to  suppose  that  they  could  subdue  France 
at  a  blow  and  that  the  French  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  them.  They  were  apparently  unaware  of  the  defenses 
of  Liege  and  Naraur,  and  that  those  defenses  would  not  fall 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  When  General  von  Kluck  ap- 
proached Paris  he  was  uninformed  that  there  was  a  great 
French  army  to  the  west  of  his  position  and  that  he  himself 
was  thereby  endangered.  Adhering  to  his  intention  to  "ignore" 
the  British  forces  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  across  their 
front  and  was  fearfully  smashed  for  so  doing.  It  was  the 
same  sort  of  military  blunder  that  allowed  the  German  armies 
in  the  east  to  be  lured  far  from  their  own  base  over  the 
bogs  and  ravines  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  Warsaw.  It  is  hard 
to  find  the  military  genius  in  all  this.  It  is  hard  to  find  even 
mediocrity.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  but  a  sort  of 
crass  stupidity  that  is  determined  to  err.  The  German  plan 
was  so  delicately  poised  that  the  slightest  failure  anywhere 
was  certain  to  ruin  the  whole.  And  the  mainspring  of  that  plan 
was  the  possibility  of  conquering  France  within  a  week  or  two 
and  trampling  her  under  foot  so  completely  that  the  whole 
of  the  German  army  could  then  be  released  for  service  against 
Russia.  Was  ever  so  prodigious  an  issue  placed  upon  the 
casting  of  a  die?  

The  German  authorities  themselves  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  unaware  of  their  mistake.  Every  one  else  seemed  to 
know  it.  Strategists  everywhere  expressed  their  surprise  that 
Germany  should  proceed  in  so  headlong  a  way,  that  she  should 
run  the  risk  of  locking  up  a  vast  army  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium while  starving  her  eastern  frontier  of  the  forces  so 
essential  to  save  it  from  invasion.  A  very  small  army  would 
have  been  ample  to  defend  the  western  frontier  in  conjunction 
with  the  forts,  and  Germany  could  then  have  invaded  Russia 
and  made  her  mobilization  almost  an  impossibility.  If  she 
had  done  this  she  would  probably  have  succeded.  As  we  all 
know,  errare  humanum  est,  but  one  is  disposed  to  wonder 
that  the  myth  of  German  strategical  infallibility  should  be 
so  long  lived  in  the  presence  of  a  catalogue  of  blundering  so 
gross   as  to   be   almost   incredible. 


A  correspondent  asks  the  difference  between  a  field  gun  and 
a  howitzer.  Without  resorting  to  technical  details  it  may  be 
said  that  a  field  gun  is  used  for  firing  direct  at  its  mark, 
whereas  a  howitzer  throws  its  shell  into  the  air  in  order  to 
strike  a  hidden  foe  that  is  protected  by  forts  or  earthworks. 
Howitzers  are  generally  used  behind  infantry,  the  elevation 
of  the  gun  enabling  it  to  be  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  men, 
whereas  if  field  guns  were  used  the  infantry  would  have  to 
make  way  for  them.  Howitzers  arc  shorter  than  field  guns 
and  they  fire  a  heavier  shell.  A  five-inch  howitzer  will  throw 
a  shell  weighing  about  fifty  pounds,  while  the  shell  of  a  field 
gun   weighs  only  sixteen  pounds. 

The  Scientific  American  finds  an  explanation  of  Germany's 
determination  to  pass  through  Belgium  in  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  eleven-inch  howitzers  by  any  other  route.  In  spite 
of  the  skill   with   which   the  design  has  been  worked  out  with 


its  large  diameter  pedrail  wheels,  the  weight  of  one  of  these 
mortars  is  such  that  it  demands  the  very  best  of  conditions 
of  roadway  for  its  successful  or,  at  least,  for  its  speedy  trans- 
portation. To  handle  these  pieces  properly  calls  for  the  high- 
est class  of  military  roads,  roads  which  as  far  as  possible  shall 
be  free  from  heavy  grades.  The  magnificent  highways  through 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  stretching,  as  they  do.  through 
comparatively  level  country,  are  ideal  for  the  transportation 
of  batteries  of  heavy  siege  guns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Germans  relied  upon  this  gun  to  carry  them  into  Paris,  and 
so  to  release  their  armies  for  service  in  the  east  against 
Russia.  Certainly  they  never  intended  to  invest  Paris  in  the 
usual  way,  but  rather  to  beat  their  way  straight  through  the 
fortifications  and  so  make  an  investment  unnecessary.  But 
we  can  only  wonder  once  more  at  the  willingness  to  stake  the 
fate  of  an  empire  upon  the  success  of  a  gun,  and  upon  a  plan 
that  contained  no  allowances  for  the  accident  of  fate. 


The  Scientific  American  tells  us  further  that  a  shrapnel 
shell  fired  from  a  direct  fire  gun  contains  262  balls  which, 
when  the  shell  bursts  in  the  proper  position  above  the  ene- 
my's troops,  will  cover  an  area  of  ground  elliptical  in  form. 
The  area  is  roughly  about  45,000  square  feet.  Now  any  one 
can    calculate    for    himself    that,    if    the    dispersion    is    fairly 

,  even,  there  will  be  an  avenge  of  one  ball  to  each  square 
measuring  about  eleven  feet  on  a  side.  If  the  troops  under 
fire  are   in   a  trench,    with   only   head   and  shoulders   exposed, 

:  and  with,  say,  three  feet  of  interval  between  the  men,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  chances  of  a  bullet  finding  its  man  are  one 
in  one  hundred  for  each  bursting  shell.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  November  18,   1914. 


The  wonderful  rose  windows  in  the  Rheims  Ca- 
thedral, concerning  which  the  world  has  read  so  much 
recently,  since  the  structure  has  been  under  fire  time 
and  again,  are  capitally  described  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Sher- 
rill  in  his  work,  "Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France." 
"The  cathedral.''  he  writes,  "has  three  fine  windows,  of 
which  the  western  one  with  its  bright-hued  gallery  of 
kings  below  it  is  far  the  best.  The  north  rose  window 
is  good,  although  we  miss  the  qualities  which  the  north 
rose  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  has  taught  us  to  expect. 
The  south  rose  contains  glass  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  therefore  seems  pale  and  out  of  place  amidst  the 
older  glories.  The  west  rose  should  be  seen  toward 
sunset  so  as  to  get  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  directly 
through  it.  Earlier  in  the  day  it  is  almost  gloomy  in 
tone.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  figures  in  the  gallery  of  kings  below, 
but  now  it  seems  settled  that  it  represents  the  corona- 
tion of  the  converted  pagan  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks. 
The  windows  of  the  transepts  are  glazed  with  grisaille 
of  a  very  greenish  tone  and  somewhat  darker  than 
that  generally  found  at  this  time.  Among  them  we 
observe  one  of  the  series  of  bishops  which  has  ap- 
parently crept  away  from  its  fellows  in  the  choir  and 
come  around  the  corner  into  the  south  transept.  Al- 
though the  bishop  series  lacks,  to  some  extent,  the 
crude,  almost  savage  glory  of  the  nave's  stern  array 
of  kings,  they  are  more  carefully  made.  As  in  the 
king  windows,  here  also  we  find  an  upper  and  a  lower 
row  of  personages,  but  in  addition,  a  feature  very  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  which  should  be  remarked. 
Instead  of  placing  two  bishops  below  to  balance  the  two 
above,  there  is  but  one  bishop  below  in  each  window, 
while  the  space  adjoining  him  is  occupied  by  a  fanciful 
representation  of  his  cathedral.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
portray  accurately  the  building,  although  the  glass  artist 
might  as  well  have  done  so,  for  he  has  gone  to  the  pains 
of  making  no  two  of  these  little  cathedral  pictures  alike. 
So  minutely  has  he  gone  into  detail  that  each  has  a  tiny 
rose  window  and  each  rose  is  markedly  different  from 
the  others.  The  idea  is  a  quaint  one,  and  shows  the 
artist  to  have  been  fertile  in  ideas.  So  dark  are  the 
faces  of  the  bishops  as  to  make  them  look  in  one  or 
two  cases  as  though  they  were  wearing  masks.  This 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are 
glazed  in  lighter  hues.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gorgeous 
and  sparkling  color  what  a  splendid  picture  may  we 
conjure  up  of  the  scene  on  the  17th  day  of  July.  1429, 
when  Charles  VII,  led  by  Joan  of  Arc,  had  here  the 
kingly  crown  placed  upon  his  brow.  With  what  vast 
satisfaction  must  the  grand  old  kings  have  gleamed  and 
glowed  in  sombre  delight  that  their  glorious  cathedral 
was  once  more  French,  once  more  fulfilling  its  cen- 
turies-old duty  of  consecrating  a  French  king,  and 
especially  that  all  this  had  been  effected  by  a  staunch 
French  maid,  than  whom  patriotism  has  never  had  a 
more  worthy  exemplar.  It  was  but  common  justice  that 
during  the  act  of  coronation  of  the  king  to  whom  she 
had  restored  not  only  a  throne,  but  also  a  united  people, 
she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  holding  aloft  her  vic- 
torious standard.  A  chronicler  of  the  time  truly  said 
that  having  shared  in  all  the  hardships  she  richlv  de- 
served to  share  in  the  honors." 


A  hundred  years  ago  the  first  locomotive  made  its 
maiden  run  at  Killingworth  colliery  in  England.  It 
weighed  about  six  tons  and  drew  eight  loaded  cars.  At 
present  the  largest  locomotive  reported  to  be  in  use  is 
a  huge  compound  engine  which  measures  120  feet  over 
all  and  weighs  S50.000  pounds.  It  is  an  oil-burner  and 
carries  4000  gallons  of  oil  and  12,000  gallons  of  water. 
It  cost  S43.3S0  to  build.  These  giants  have  reached  a 
point  where  one  locomotive  is  so  long  that  it  is  hinged 
in  the  middle  with  a  flexible  joint  so  that  it  can  turn  a 
curve  without  upsetting. 


November  21,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  JUDICIAL  CRIME. 


The  Injustice  of  Circumstantial  Evidence. 


Just  prior  to  the  American  Revolution  a  Bristol 
trader  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  having  one  pas- 
senger on  board.  This  person  was  a  young  English- 
woman named  Esther  Calvert,  daughter  of  a  shop- 
keeper at  Cheltenham  and  niece  of  the  captain  of  the 
ship. 

Some  years  before  her  departure  from  England  Es- 
ther had  suffered  an  affliction — associated  with  a  de- 
plorable public  event — which  had  shaken  her  attach- 
ment to  her  native  land.  Free,  at  a  later  period,  to 
choose  for  herself,  she  resolved  on  leaving  England  as 
soon  as  employment  could  be  found  for  her  in  another 
country.  After  a  weary  interval  of  expectation  the  sea 
captain  had  obtained  a  situation  for  his  niece  as  house- 
keeper in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Anderkin,  a  widow  lady 
living  in  Boston. 

Esther  had  been  well  practiced  in  domestic  duties 
during  the  long  illness  of  her  mother.  Intelligent, 
modest,  and  sweet-tempered,  she  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  Mrs.  Anderkin  and  the  members  of  her  young 
family.  The  children  found  but  one  fault  with  the  new 
housekeeper — she  dressed  invariably  in  dismal  black, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  her  to  give  the 
cause.  It  was  known  that  she  was  an  orphan,  and  she 
had  acknowledged  that  no  relations  of  hers  had  re- 
cently died,  and  yet  she  persisted  in  wearing  mourning. 
Some  great  grief  had  evidently  overshadowed  the  life 
of  the  gentle  English  housekeeper. 

In  her  intervals  of  leisure  she  soon  became  the  chosen 
friend  of  Mrs.  Anderkin's  children;  always  ready  to 
teach  them  new  games,  clever  at  dressing  the  girls' 
dolls  and  at  mending  the  boys'  toys.  Esther  was  in 
one  respect  only  not  in  sympathy  with  her  young  friends 
— she  never  laughed.  One  day  they  boldly  put  the  ques- 
tion to  her :  "When  we  are  all  laughing,  why  don't  you 
laugh  too?" 

Esther  only  replied  in  these  words : 

"I  shall  think  it  kind  of  you  if  you  won't  ask  me  that 
question  again." 

The  young  people  deserved  her  confidence  in  them; 
they  never  mentioned  the  subject  from  that  time  forth. 

But  there  was  another  member  of  the  family,  whose 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  housekeeper's  history 
was,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  concealed  from  Esther 
herself.  This  was  the  governess — Mrs.  Anderkin's  well- 
loved  friend,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  her  children. 

On  the  day  before  he  sailed  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
the  sea  captain  called  to  take  leave  of  his  niece — and 
then  asked  if  he  could  also  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs. 
Anderkin.  He  was  informed  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
had  gone  out,  but  that  the  governess  would  be  happy  to 
receive  him.  At  the  interview  which  followed  they 
talked  of  Esther,  and  agreed  so  well  in  their  good 
opinion  of  her  that  the  captain  paid  a  long  visit.  The 
governess  had  persuaded  him  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
niece's  wasted  life. 

But  he  insisted  on  one  condition. 

"If  we  had  been  in  England,"  he  said,  "I  should  have 
kept  the  matter  secret,  for  the  sake  of  the  family. 
Here  in  America  Esther  is  a  stranger — here  she  will 
stay — and  no  slur  will  be  cast  on  the  family  name  at 
home.  But  mind  one  thing:  I  trust  to  your  honor  to 
take  no  one  into  your  confidence — excepting  only  the 
mistress  of  the  house." 

This  was  Esther's  sad  story : 

In  the  year  1762  a  young  man  named  John  Jennings, 
employed  as  waiter  at  a  Yorkshire  inn,  astonished  his 
master  by  announcing  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  that  he  purposed  retiring  from  service  on 
next  quarter  day. 

Further  inquiry  showed  that  the  young  woman's 
name  was  Esther  Calvert,  and  that  Jennings  was  greatly 
her  inferior  in  social  rank.  Her  father's  consent  to  the 
marriage  depended  on  her  lover's  success  in  rising  in 
the  world.  Friends  with  money  were  inclined  to  trust 
Jennings,  and  to  help  him  to  start  a  business  of  his  own, 
if  Miss  Calvert's  father  would  do  something  for  the 
young  people  on  his  side.  He  made  no  objection,  and 
the  marriage  engagement  was  sanctioned  accordingly. 

One  evening,  when  the  last  days  of  Jennings's  service 
were  drawing  to  an  end,  a  gentleman  on  horseback 
stopped  at  the  inn.  In  a  state  of  great  agitation  he 
informed  the  landlady  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hull, 
but  that  he  had  been  so  frightened  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  his  journey.  A  highway- 
man had  robbed  him  of  a  purse  containing  twenty 
guineas.  The  thief's  face  (as  usual  in  those  days)  was 
concealed  by  a  mask,  and  there  was  but  one  chance  of 
bringing  him  to  justice.  It  was  the  traveler's  custom  to 
place  a  private  mark  on  every  gold  piece  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  on  a  journey,  and  the  stolen  guineas 
might  possibly  be  traced  in  that  way. 

The  landlord  (one  Mr.  Brunell)  attended  on  his  guest 
at  supper.  His  wife  had  only  that  moment  told  him  of 
the  robbery ;  and  he  had  a  circumstance  to  mention 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  he  wished  to  ask  at  what  time  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  traveler  answered 
that  he  had  been  robbed  late  in  the  evening,  just  as  it 
was  beginning  to  get  dark.  On  hearing  this  Mr.  Brunell 
looked  very  much  distressed. 

"I  have  got  a  waiter  here  named  Jennings,"  he  said, 
"a  man  superior  to  his  station  in  life — good  manners 


and  fair  education — in  fact,  a  general  favorite.  But 
for  some  time  past  I  have  observed  that  he  has  been 
rather  free  with  his  money  in  betting  and  that  habits 
of  drinking  have  grown  on  him.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not 
worthy  of  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  my- 
self and  by  other  persons.  This  evening  I  sent  him  out 
to  get  some  small  silver  for  me,  giving  him  a  guinea 
to  change.  He  came  back  intoxicated,  telling  me  that 
change  was  not  to  be  had.  I  ordered  him  to  bed,  and 
then  happened  to  look  at  the  guinea  which  he  had 
brought  back.  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  at  that  time 
heard  of  the  robbery,  and  I  paid  the  guinea  away  with 
some  other  money  in  settlement  of  a  tradesman's  ac- 
count. But  this  I  am  sure  of,  there  was  a  mark  on  the 
guinea  which  Jennings  gave  back  to  me.  It  is,  of 
',  course,  possible  that  there  might  have  been  a  mark 
(which  escaped  my  notice)  on  the  guinea  which  I  took 
out  of  my  purse  when  I  sent  for  change." 

"Or,"  the  traveler  suggested,  "it  may  have  been  one 
of  my  stolen  guineas,  given  back  by  mistake  by  this 
drunken  waiter  of  vours,  instead  of  the  guinea  handed 


Margaret   Turnbull.  author  of  "Looking  After  Sandy." 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

to  him  by  yourself.     Do  you  think  he  is  asleep?" 
"Sure  to  be  asleep,  sir — in  his  condition." 
"Do   you  object,   Mr.   Brunell.  after  what  you  have 

told  me,  to  setting  this  matter  at  rest  by  searching  the 

man's  clothes?" 

The  landlord  hesitated.    "It  seems  hard  on  Jennings." 

he  said,  "if  we  prove  to  have  been  suspicious  of  him 

without  a  cause.     Can  you  speak  positively,  sir,  to  the 

mark  which  you  put  on  your  money?" 

The   traveler   declared   that   he   could   swear   to   his 

mark.    Mr.  Brunell  yielded.    The  two  went  up  together 

to  the  waiter's  room. 

Jennings  was  fast  asleep.     At  the  very  outset  of  the 

search  they  found  the  stolen  bag  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  guineas — nineteen  in  number — had  a  mark  on  each 


Illustration  from   "The   Clarion."  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
Houghlun   Mifflin   Company. 


one  of  them,  and  that  mark  the  traveler  identified. 
After  this  discovery  there  was  but  one  course  to  take. 
The  waiter's  protestations  of  innocence,  when  they 
woke  him  and  accused  him  of  the  robbery,  were  words 
flatly  contradicted  by  facts.  He  was  charged  before  a 
magistrate  with  the  theft  of  the  money,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  was  committed  for  trial. 

The  circumstances  were  so  strongly  against  him  that 
his  own  friends  recommended  Jennings  to  plead  guilty. 
and  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  He  refused  to 
follow  their  advice,  and  he  was  bravely  encouraged  to 
persist  in  that  decision  by  the  poor  girl,  who  believed 
in  his  innocence  with  her  whole  heart.  At  that  dread- 
ful crisis  in  her  life  she  secured  the  best  legal  assist- 
ance, and  took  from  her  little  dowry  the  money  thai 
paid  the  expenses. 

At  the  next  assizes  the  case  was  tried.  The  proceed- 
ing before  the  judge  was  a  repetition  (at  great  length 
and  with  more  solemnity)  of  the  proceedings  before 
the   magistrate.     Xo   skill   in   cross-examination   could 


shake  the  direct  statements  of  the  witnesses.  1  he  evi- 
dence was  made  absolutely  complete  by  the  appearance 
of  the  tradesman  to  whom  Mr.  Brunell  had  paid  the 
marked  guinea.  The  coin  (so  marked)  was  a  curiosity ; 
the  man  had  kept  it,  and  he  now  produced  it  in  court. 

The  judge  summed  up.  finding  literally  nothing  that 
he  could  say,  as  an  honest  man.  in  favor  of  the  prisoner. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  after  a  consulta- 
tion which  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Clearer  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  guilt  had  never  been  produced, 
in  the  opinion  of  every  person — but  one — who  was 
present  at  the  trial.  The  sentence  on  Jennings  for  high- 
way robbery  was.  by  the  law  of  those  days,  death  on  the 
scaffold. 

Friends  were  found  to  help  Esther  in  the  last  effort 
that  the  faithful  creature  could  now  make — the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  She  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
her  petition  was  presented  to  the  king.  Here  again  the 
indisputable  evidence  forbade  the  exercise  of  mercy. 
Esther's  betrothed  husband  was  hanged  at  Hull.  His 
last  words  declared  his  innocence — with  the  rope  round 
his  neck. 

Before  a  year  had  passed  the  one  poor  consolation 
that  she  could  hope  for  in  this  world  found  Esther  in 
her  misery.  The  proof  that  Jennings  had  died  a  martvr 
to  the  fallibility  of  human  justice  was  made  public  by 
the  confession  of  the  guilty  man. 

Another  criminal  trial  took  place  at  the  assizes.  The 
landlord  of  an  inn  was  found  guilty  of  having  stolen 
the  property  of  a  person  staying  in  his  house.  It  was 
stated  in  evidence  that  this  was  not  his  first  offense. 
He  had  been  habitually  a  robber  on  the  highway,  and 
his  name  was  Brunell. 

The  wretch  confessed  that  he  was  the  masked  high- 
wayman who  had  stolen  the  bag  of  guineas.  Riding 
by  a  nearer  way  than  was  known  to  the  traveler,  he 
had  reached  the  inn  first.  There  he  found  a  person  in 
trade  waiting  by  appointment  for  the  settlement  of  a 
bill.  Not  having  enough  money  of  his  own  about  him 
to  pay  the  whole  amount,  Brunell  had  made  use  of  one 
of  the  stolen  guineas,  and  had  only  heard  the  traveler 
declare  that  his  money  was  marked  after  the  tradesman 
had  left  the  house.  To  ask  for  the  return  of  the  fatal 
guinea  was  more  than  he  dared  to  attempt.  But  one 
other  alternative  presented  itself.  The  merciless  vil- 
lain insured  his  own  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  inno- 
cent man. 

After  the  time  when  the  sea  captain  had  paid  his  visit 
at  Mrs.  Anderkin's  house  Esther's  position  became  sub- 
ject to  certain  changes.  One  little  domestic  privilege 
followed  another  so  gradually  and  so  modestly  that  the 
housekeeper  found  herself  a  loved  and  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  without  being  able  to  trace  by  what 
succession  of  events  she  had  risen  to  the  new  place  that 
she  occupied.  The  secret  confided  to  the  two  ladies 
had  been  strictly  preserved ;  Esther  never  even  sus- 
pected that  they  knew  the  deplorable  story  of  her  lover's 
death.  Her  life,  after  what  she  had  suffered,  was  not 
prolonged  to  a  great  age.  She  died — peacefully  un- 
conscious of  the  terrors  of  death.  Her  last  words  were 
spoken  with  a  smile.  She  looked  at  the  loving  friends 
assembled  round  her  bed,  and  said  to  them:  "My  dear 
one  is  waiting  for  me."  Wilkie  Collins. 


Near  Jelfa,  Algeria,  is  to  be  seen  a  mountain  of  rock 
salt,  300  feet  in  height  and  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Two  other  hills  of  this  character  are  known  in  Al- 
geria, both  being  near  Biskra,  and  in  all  cases  the  salt 
is  surrounded  by  Triassic  marls  and  clays.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  Jelfa  Hill  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
very  soluble  character  of  the  material  composing  it  it 
stands  up  in  high  relief  from  the  surrounding  clay  and 
contains  no  valleys  or  other  sign  of  erosion.  It  does, 
however,  contain  a  number  of  sink  holes,  as  in  a  lime- 
stone country.  When  the  brief  torrential  rains  of  win- 
ter occur  the  water  sinks  almost  at  once  into  these 
cavities  and  soaks  through  the  permeable  salt,  emerging 
at  the  margin  of  the  hill  in  salt  springs. 


In  the  fifteenth  century  a  skilled  coiner,  of  whom 
there  were  but  few,  might  be  able  to  turn  out  by  hand 
fifty  or  sixty  coins  a  day,  a  result  totally  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  vast  quantity  of  treasure,  chiefly  silver, 
that  shortly  began  to  arrive  from  America.  To  multiply 
coiners  was  to  multiply  forgers,  and  thus  the  coining 
machine  became  a  necessity  of  state.  A  laminating  mill 
and  screw  coining  press  was  invented  in  Italy,  1547: 
Spain.  154S;  France.  1553:  England,  1561,  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  After  several  trials  and  abandonments  the 
mill  and  press  were  established  permanently  under 
Charles  II.  whose  golden  guineas,  struck  in  1662.  were 
the  first  regular  issues  of  machine  coins  made  north  of 

the  Channel. 

m»m  

Should  a  mechanical  cotton  picker,  recently  invented, 
prove  practical,  it  will  revolutionize  the  industry  in 
tlii<  country.  It  is  a  huge  contrivance,  driven  by  one 
man,  much  as  an  automobile  is  operated,  and  claim  is 
made  that  it  will  pick  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
without  injury  to  the  unripe  bolls  or  the  plants. 


This  country  now  owns  8000  islands,  supporting  a 
population  of  10,000,000.  The  commerce  of  these 
islands  exceeds  $300,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of  the 
United  States  in  any  year  prior  to  1850. 
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ANTWERP'S  MUSEUM. 


Founded  by  Christopher  Plantin,  It  Contains  Priceless  Speci- 
mens of  the  Printer's  Art 


Antwerp,  city  of  many  quaint  and  curious  things,  is 
the  home  of  the  most  interesting  museum  in  Europe, 
known  as  the  "Mecca  of  Printers."  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  outside  appearance  of  the  building, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  famous  printer,  Chris- 
topher Plantin.  a  Frenchman,  who  was  born  in  1514, 
near  Tours.  He  made  a  tour  in  France,  picking  up  all 
the  knowledge  he  could  about  printing,  and  went  to 
Antwerp  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  bookseller  and  binder.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1555,  he  started  business  as  a  printer, 
and  began  to  produce  his  wonderful  books.  They  were 
at  first  few  in  number,  but  gradually  grew  more  and 
more  numerous,  until  Plantin's  printing  presses  became 
the  most  famous  and  productive  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1579  that  he  bought  the  building 
in  the  Marche  du  Vendredi,  Antwerp. 

Plantin  excelled  as  a  bookbinder  and  worker  in 
leather.  He  was  commissioned  by  Philip  II's  secre- 
tary, Gabriel  de  Cayas,  to  make  a  casket  to  contain 
jewelery  which  the  secretary  wished  to  send  to  Philip. 
Plantin  made  a  beautiful  little  leather  box,  a  perfect 
work  of  art,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  not  caring 
to  trust  a  workman,  he  went  out  himself  to  take  it  to 
the  secretary.  It  was  night,  and  as  the  streets  were 
very  dark  Plantin  got  a  servant  to  carry  a  lantern  be- 
fore him.  On  the  way,  close  to  the  Place  de  Meir, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  several  men  with  drawn 
swords.  The  terrified  servant  dropped  the  lantern  and 
fled,  and  before  Plantin  could  even  speak,  or  attempt 
to  escape,  he  was  run  through  the  body  and  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground,  where  he  was  left  for  dead.  It 
came  out  afterwards  that  a  party  of  riotous  merry- 
makers, some  of  whom  had  been  disturbed  the  previous 
night  by  a  wandering  musician,  had  set  out  after  dinner 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  minstrel,  and  in  the  dark, 
mistaking  Plantin  for  the  object  of  their  wrath,  they 
fell  on  him  at  once.  From  this  time  Plantin  had  to 
give  up  binding  and  casket-making  and  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  printing. 

He  first  took  up  his  abode  at  Antwerp  in  1549,  shortly 
before  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  The  city  was  then 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  but  the  religious  disputes 
which  led  to  the  terrible  scenes  enacted  during  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  oppression  under  Philip  II  were 
ever  growing  greater.  During  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
by  Farnese,  Plantin  fled  to  Leiden  and  founded  there 
a  branch  printing  establishment,  having  left  the 
Antwerp  one  in  charge  of  his  son-in-law,  Francois 
Raphelengien. 

When  Antwerp  surrendered  to  Farnese  in  1585 
Plantin  returned  to  the  city;  he  died  there  in  1589.  By 
his  will  he  left  the  Antwerp  establishment  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Jean  Moretus,  who  had  married  Plantin's  second 
daughter. 

The  first  book  was  issued  from  his  Antwerp  press  in 
May,  1555.  It  bears  the  title  "L'institution  d'une  fille 
de  noble  maison,  traduite  de  langue  Tuscane  en  Fran- 
coise."  The  most  celebrated  book  Plantin  printed  was 
the  polyglot  Bible  for  Philip  II,  began  in  1568,  and 
finished  in  1573.  It  was  in  eight  folio  volumes,  and  it 
is  said  that  forty  workmen  were  employed  for  nearly 
five  years  in  its  production.  Every  book  from  his 
press  was  most  carefully  and  accurately  printed,  and 
he  appears  to  have  fully  deserved  the  great  success  he 
obtained,  though  the  establishment  was  never  a  finan- 
cial success,  for,  owing  to  his  thoroughness  and  libe- 
rality of  spirit,  he  was  often  in  monetary  difficulties. 

The  city  of  Antwerp  purchased  the  house  and  its 
contents  in  1875  from  descendants  of  Plantin,  paying 
for  it  the  sum  of  1.200.000  francs.  Soon  after  the  place 
was  opened  as  a  public  museum.  One  room  contains 
family  portraits  by  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  others,  be- 
sides copies  (many  of  which  are  by  Rubens)  from  the 
Italian  masters.  In  the  middle  of  the  rooms,  in  glass 
cases,  are  specimens  of  beautiful  illuminations  and  early 
paintings,  and  there  are  oak  cabinets  with  china,  and 
some  quaint  old  chairs. 

In  the  entrance  hall  there  is  a  large  white  stone 
statue  of  "Apollo,"  the  god  of  poetry  and  arts,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  harp  and  in  the  other  a  wreath,  by  the 
sculptor,  William  Godecharle.  Above  the  doors  are 
four  carved  panels  by  the  Antwerp  sculptor,  Daniel 
Herrevns,  representing  "Architecture,"  "Geography," 
"Painting,"  and  "Mathematics."  The  drawing-room  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  porch  is  hung  with  splendid 
Flemish  tapestry,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stands 
a  valuable  table  inlaid  with  the  choicest  tortoise-shell. 
The  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  bear  the  names  of 
the  two  Moretuses,  their  wives,  and  the  dates  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  former  owners  of  the  house. 

Another  section  of  the  house  is  devoted  to  the  quaint 
printing  presses  and  implements  in  a  complete  state  of 
preservation  and  to  all  appearances  as  if  the  office  had 
just  been  left  at  the  week-end  after  a  Saturdav  clean- 
up. There  arc  specimens  of  the  old  wooden  types,  the 
screw  ,»nd  lever  hand-presses,  the  movable  types,  many 
of  them  in  wood. 

To  hose  who  are  interested  in  the  almost  lost  but  yet 
mosl  jeautiful  art  of  copper-plate  printing  there  are  to 
Iv  seel  hundreds  of  plates  engraved  by  the  celebrated 


artist  Rubens  and  his  contemporaries — plates  which  for 
quality  of  workmanship  and  design  are  not  equaled  at 
the  present  time. 

Yet  even  these  are  excelled;  in  the  olden  days  the 
monks  and  the  learned  divines  heard  of  the  wonderful 
clearness  and  advantages  of  the  newly  invented  art  of 
printing;  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
taking  away  a  printed  volume  of  the  Sacred  Law  or  a 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  as  then  in  use,  and  leaving  behind 
— in  part  exchange — their  Missals,  which  wonderful 
specimens  of  the  art  of  illumination  had  been  executed 
in  weary  hours  of  labor  often  extending  over  two  or 
three  generations.  These  specimens  are  only  shown  by 
special  desire,  and  the  most  complete  guard  is  kept  over 
the  precious  tomes. 

The  first  regulations  relating  to  trade  intercourse  be- 
tween India  and  Tibet  were  specified  in  the  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  in  1893,  which  stated 
that  a  trade  mart  should  be  established  at  Yatung,  on 
the  Tibetan  side  of  the  frontier,  and  be  open  to  all 
British  subjects  for  purposes  of  trade  from  May  1, 
1894,  and  that  the  government  of  India  should  be  free 
to  send  officers  to  reside  at  Yatung  to  watch  the  condi- 
tions of  British  trade  at  that  mart;  moreover,  British 
subjects  trading  at  Yatung  should  be  at  liberty  to  travel 
freely  to  and  fro  between  the  frontier  and  Yatung,  to 
reside  there  and  rent  houses  and  godowns  for  their 
own  accommodation  and  the  storage  of  their  goods, 
the  Chinese  government  undertaking  that  suitable 
buildings  should  be  erected.  The  trade  between  India 
and  Tibet  has  to  be  carried  through  lofty  passes  be- 
tween 14,000  and  18,000  feet  high,  most  of  which  are 
practically  impassable  during  seasons  of  heavy  rain  and 
snow.  Sheep  and  also  crosses  between  yaks  and  ordi- 
nary cattle  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  most  im- 
portant route  into  Tibet  from  India  is  from  Siliguri, 
near   Darjeeling   in   northern   Bengal,   and   across   the 
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Illustration   from   "The  Doges   of   Venice"    by   Mrs.   Aubrey 
Richardson.     George   H.   Doran   Company. 

small  frontier  state  of  Sikkim  to  Gyantse  and  Yatung 
in  Tibet,  the  two  leading  trade  marts  authorized  by  the 
existing  convention.  The  other  chief  means  of  access 
to  Tibet  are  from  Almora,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  from  Simla  over  the  Simla-Tibet 
road  to  Gartok  in  western  Tibet,  which  is  at  about 
14,200  feet  elevation  above  the  sea. 


Shrapnel  was  originally  the  name  of  a  British  gen- 
eral who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  begging  the 
board  of  ordnance  of  his  native  land  for  some  substan- 
tial recognition  in  respect  of  the  new  and  deadly  missile 
he  had  placed  absolutely  at  their  service,  and  was  being 
told  that  the  institution  in  question  "had  no  funds  at 
their  disposal  for  the  reward  of  merit."  Henry  Shrap- 
nel's invention  was  probably  first  employed  at  Surinam 
in  1804,  and  was  then  "favorably  reported  on,"  but 
eleven  years  later  Sir  George  Wood,  who  commanded 
the  artillery  at  Waterloo,  declared  that  shrapnel  had 
won  that  famous  battle.  Without  it,  Wood  asserted, 
no  effort  of  the  British  couid  have  recovered  the  farm- 
house of  La  Haye  Sainte.  In  1814  the  government 
granted  Shrapnel  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year  for  life, 
but  this  was  interpreted  by  his  paymasters  to  cover  all 
the  inventions  Shrapnel  had  given  to  the  army,  includ- 
ing an  ingenious  gun-mounting  whereby  the  recoil  was 
utilized  to  bring  one  gun  into  action  at  the  same  time 
as  another  was  put  under  cover.  Shrapnel  was  thus 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  though  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  drawing  his  pension  to  a  ripe  old  age.  He  died 
in  1842,  aged  eighty-one. 

■■»   

Recently,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  forty  years, 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  without  a 
steamer  entering  the  port  of  Las  Palmas,  Canary 
Islands.     Absence  of  shipping  is  due  to  the  war. 


Emile  Combes,  former  premier  of  France  and  still  a 
powerful  figure  in  French  politics,  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-nine  years,  has  undertaken  the  direction  of  the 
military  hospital  at  Pons,  his  birthplace. 

*ifc 

Doctors  claim  that  about  two  per  cent  of  all  the 
people  who  have  typhoid  become  carriers. 


Baron  Montono,  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at 
Petrograd,  is  one  of  Japan's  foremost  diplomats.  He 
has  lived  at  Petrograd  since  1906. 

F.  von  Hintzer,  until  recently  German  minister  to 
Mexico,. has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  German  lega- 
tion at  Peking.    He  has  started  for  his  new  station. 

John  Davis  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  administration,  has  just  celebrated  his 
seventy-six  birthday.  He  spent  the  day  at  his  law 
offices  in  Boston,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  legal 
work  since  1902. 

W.  Hamo  Thorycroft,  one  of  England's  foremost 
sculptors,  recently  entered  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He 
retains  his  health  and  vigor  and  is  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever  for  his  work.  Among  well-known  statues  and 
groups  which  he  has  executed  are  General  Gordon, 
Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Gladstone 
Monument. 

Auguste  Lumiere,  who,  it  is  announced  in  Paris,  has 
discovered  and  perfected  a  system  of  anti-typhoid  inocu- 
lation by  means  of  a  dry  powder  in  capsules,  which  are 
practicable  on  the  firing  line,  devoted  his  earlier  studies 
to  photography,  in  which  he  made  color  work  possible. 
He  then  took  up  chemistry  and  bacteriology. 

General  Baron  Fukushima,  the  former  Japanese 
governor-general  of  Kwantung,  with  residence  at  Port 
Arthur,  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and  has  a  fluent 
command  of  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Chinese.  He  also  possesses  a  proficiency  in  Chinese 
classics  and  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  He  not  only  is 
capable  of  thinking  with  the  Chinese  mind,  but  writes 
the  language  fluently. 

Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach,  who  has  presented  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  war  in  "What  Germany  wants,"  came 
to  this  country  and  completed  his  education  at  Harvard 
University,  and  afterwards  for  a  number  of  years  was 
instructor  in  art  at  Harvard,  at  Wellesley,  and  at  Vas- 
sar  colleges.  He  has  now  taken  out  his  naturalization 
papers.  Before  coming  to  this  country  he  served  his 
full  term  of  military  service. 

William  Maxwell,  the  author  of  business  books,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  play  and  numerous  short  stories,  is, 
unlike  most  writers,  a  practical  business  man.  He  was 
born  in  Illinois,  and  has  been  successively  a  canvasser, 
law  student,  clerk  in  a  law  office,  credit  and  collection 
manager,  sales  manager,  and  general  manager.  In 
1911  he  joined  the  executive  force  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, Inc.,  of  which  he  is  now  second  vice-president. 

Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Jefferson  Cowie,  who  has  been 
named  as  instructor  in  the  Naval  War  College  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  was  formerly  paymaster-general  of 
the  navy.  He  also  held  at  the  same  time  the  position 
of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  supplies  and  accounts.  He 
was  the  originator  and  promoter  of  the  navy  pay  bill, 
whereby  the  pay  of  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  was  increased.  During 
the  Japanese-Chinese  war  he  was  intelligence  officer 
on  board  the  Monocacy.  His  course  of  instruction  will 
cover  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  supplies. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  several  of  General  French's  dispatches,  is 
commander  of  the  First  Corps  of  British  expeditionary 
force.  Prior  to  the  war  he  was  the  general  officer  com- 
manding at  Aldershot.  He  joined  the  Seventh  Hussars 
in  1885,  and  served  in  the  Soudan  in  1898.  There  he 
was  awarded  the  British  and  Khedive's  medals  for 
bravery  in  action.  He  later  served  in  the  South  Afri- 
can campaign  with  distinction.  For  three  years,  com- 
mencing with  1903,  he  was  inspector-general  of  cavalry 
in  India.  He  has  written  a  book  which  is  notable  in 
army  circles,  entitled  "Cavalry  Studies." 

Dr.  Ramuelo  Naon,  ambassador  of  Argentina  to  this 
country,  was  appointed  minister  of  Argentina  to  the 
United  States  in  1910,  and  was  later  raised  to  the  rank 
of  ambassador.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  official  sec- 
retary to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  by  1906  he  had  made  a  great 
reputation  for  himself  as  an  able  debater  and  an  au- 
thority on  public  affairs.  He  for  several  years  filled 
the  position  of  professor  of  civics  in  the  National  Col- 
lege and  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  his  alma 
mater.  Then  he  became  secretary  of  justice  and  public 
instruction.  In  that  position  he  increased  his  reputa- 
tion by  founding  schools  of  secondary  instruction  in  the 
interior  of  his  country. 

General  Hugh  Lennox  Scott,  succeeding  General 
Wotherspoon  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  the  latter 
having  reached  the  age  limit  after  forty-one  years  of 
service,  was  the  first  officer  honored  with  a  promotion 
by  President  Wilson  after  he  became  President.  Fol- 
lowing a  brilliant  tour  of  duty  on  the  Mexican  frontier 
as  the  cavalry  commander  at  El  Paso,  he  was  ordered 
to  Washington  as  General  Wotherspoon's  successor 
when  the  latter  was  named  to  succeed  General  Wood 
as  head  of  the  General  Staff.  He  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky and  a  graduate  of  Annapolis.  For  years  he  saw 
active  service  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  various  monographs  and  reports  relating  to 
the  Plains  Indians. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  HARMAN. 

Mr.    H.    G.  Wells  Writes   a    Novel    of  the    Feminist   Move- 
ment in  England. 


i  We  must  suppose  that  Mr.  Wells  is  intent  upon 
scolding  a  certain  section  of  the  British  public  that 
likes  to  call  itself  by  the  name  of  the  upper  middle 
class.  No  doubt  he  intends  that  Sir  Isaac  Harman 
shall  be  typical  of  that  class  and  that  by  a  study  of  this 
outrageously  objectionable  person  we  shall  understand 
how  its  members  regard  the  world  in  general  and  the 
use  and  the  misuse  that  they  make  of  their  marital 
''rights."  If  we  can  accept  Mr.  Wells's  portraiture  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  there  is  some- 
thing gravely  wrong  somewhere  in  domestic  England 
and  that  the  English  wife  may  have  grievances  that  are 
none  the  less  real  because  they  can  not  always  be 
scheduled  and  denned. 

Mr.  Wells  manages  to  let  us  know  at  once  the  man- 
ner of  man  whom  he  intends  to  stage  as  a  sort  of  helot. 
An  acquaintance  says  of  him : 

"Personally  I've  little  against  the  man.  A  wife  too  young 
for  him  and  jealously  guarded,  but  that's  all  to  his  credit. 
Nowadays.  If  it  wasn't  for  his  blatancy  in  his  business 
And  the  knighthood.  ...  I  suppose  he  can't  resist 
taking  anything  he  can  get.  Bread  made  by  wholesale  and 
distributed  like  a  newspaper  can't,  I  feel,  be  the  same  thing 
as  the  loaf  of  your  honest  old-fashioned  baker — each  loaf 
made  with  individual  attention — out  of  wholesome  English 
flour — hand-ground — with  a  personal  touch  for  each  cus- 
tomer. Still,  everything  drifts  on  to  these  hugger-mugger 
large  enterprises;  Chicago  spreads  over  the  world.  One  thing 
goes  after  another,  tobacco,  tea,  bacon,  drugs,  bookselling. 
Decent  homes  destroyed  right  and  left.  Not  Harman's  af- 
fair, I  suppose.  The  girls  in  his  London  teashops  have  of 
course  to  supplement  their  wages  by  prostitution — probably 
don't  object  to  that  nowadays  considering  the  novels  we  have. 

And  his  effect  on  the  landscape Until  they  stopped  him 

he  was  trying  very  hard  .to  get  Shakespear's  Cliff  at  Dover. 
He  did  for  a  time  have  the  Toad  Rock  at  Tunbridge.  Still" 
— something  like  a  sigh  escaped  from  Toomer — "his  private 
life  appears  to  be  almost  as  blameless  as  anybody's  can  be. 
Thanks  no  doubt  to  his  defective  health.  I  made 
the  most  careful  inquiries  when  his  knighthood  was  first  dis- 
cussed. Some  one  has  to.  Before  his  marriage  he  seems  to 
have  lived  at  home  with  his  mother.  At  Highbury.  Very 
quietly   and  inexpensively." 

"Then   he's   not   the   conventional   vulgarian?" 

"Much  more  of  the  Rockefeller  type.  Bad  health,  great 
concentration,  organizing  power.  .  .  .  Applied  of  course 
to  a  narrower  range  of  business.  .  .  .  I'm  glad  I'm  not 
a  small  confectioner  in  a  town  he  wants  to  take  up." 

"He's— hard?" 

"Merciless.  Hasn't  the  beginnings  of  an  idea  of  fair  play. 
.  None  at  all.  ...  No  human  give  or  take. 
Are  you  going  to  have  tea  here,  or  are  you  walking 
back  now?" 

Sir  Isaac  Harman  means  well.  He  is  only  living  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  his  caste.  He  knows  that 
women  must  be  wooed,  but  he  believes  that  marriage 
should  imply  possession  body  and  soul,  for  the  author 
relates : 

He  remained  loverlike  until  the  very  eve  of  their  mar- 
riage. Then  suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that  all  the  people 
she  cared  for  in  the  world  were  pushing  her  away  from  them 
towards  him,  giving  her  up,  handing  her  over.  He  became — 
possessive.  His  abjection  changed  to  pride.  She  perceived 
that  she  was  going  to  be  left  tremendously  alone  with  him, 
with  an  effect,  as  if  she  had  stepped  off  a  terrace  on  to  what 
she  believed  to  be  land  and  had  abruptly  descended  into 
very  deep  water. 

And  while  she  was  still  feeling  quite  surprised  by  every- 
thing and  extremely  doubtful  whether  she  wanted  to  go  any 
further  with  this  business,  which  was  manifestly  far  more 
serious,  out  of  all  proportion  more  serious,  than  anything  that 
had  ever  happened  to  her  before — and  unpleasant,  abounding 
indeed  in  crumpling  indignities  and  horrible  nervous  stresses, 
it  dawned  upon  her  that  she  was  presently  to  be  that  strange, 
grown-up  and  preoccupied  thing,  a  mother,  and  that  girl- 
hood and  youth  and  vigorous  games,  mountains  and  swimming 
and  running  and  leaping  were  over  for  her  as  far  as  she 
could  see  forever. 

Both  the  prospective  grandmothers  became  wonderfully 
kind  and  helpful  and  intimate,  preparing  with  gusto  and  an 
agreeable  sense  of  delegated  responsibility  for  the  child  that 
was  to  give  them  all  the  pride  of  maternity  again  and  none  of 
its  inconveniences. 

Lady  Harman  belongs  to  the  class  of  young  women 

i    who  know  nothing  and  whose  whole   nature   may  be 

|    said  to  be  in  the  latent  state.     But  at  last  she  awakes 

[    to  the  fact  that  a  vast  commercial  organization  may 

imply  cruelties  to  the  smaller  concerns,  and  it  would 

seem  that  Lady  Harman's  education  in  many  ways  had 

begun  here: 

"Are  you  thinking  of   any  new  branches,   Isaac?" 

"I  may  have  a  look  at  Arundel." 

"Isaac."  She  paused  to  frame  her  question  carefully.  "I 
suppose  there  are  some  shops  at  Arundel  now." 

"I've  got  to  see  to  that." 

"If  you  open I  suppose  the  old  shops  get  hurt.     What 

becomes  of  the  people  if  they  do  get  hurt?" 

"That's  their  look-out,"  said  Sir  Isaac. 

"Isn't  it  bad  for  them  ?"' 

"Progress   is   Progress,    Elly." 

"It  is  bad  for  them.  I  suppose Wouldn't  it  be  some- 
times kinder  if  you  took  over  the  old  shop — made  a  sort  of 
partner  of  him,  or  something?" 

Sir  Isaac  shook  his  head.  "I  want  younger  men,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  get  a  move   on  the  older  hands." 

"But,  then,  it's  rather  bad I   suppose   these  little  men 

you   shut   up — some   of   them    must   have   families." 

"You're  theorizing  a  bit  this  morning,  Elly,"  said  Sir  Isaac, 
looking  up  over  his  coffee  cup. 

"I've  been   thinking — about   these   little  people." 

"Some  one's  been  talking  to  you  about  my  shops," -said  Sir 
Isaac,  and  stuck  out  his  index  finger.     "If  that's  Georgina " 

"It  isn't  Georgina,"  said  Lady  Harman,  but  she  had  it  very 
clear  in  her  mind  that  she  must  not  say  who  it  was. 

Lady  Harman's  education  necessarily  implies  fric- 
tion with  her  husband.  The  first  explosion  comes  when 
she    goes    to    lunch    with    some    friends    without    Sir 


Isaac's    permission,    friends,    moreover,    who    are   sus- 
pected of  being  suffragetes: 

He  emphasized  his  speech  by  gestures.  He  thrust  out  one 
rather  large  ill-shaped  hand  at  her  with  two  vibrating  fingers 
extended.  His  ears  became  red,  his  nose  red,  his  eyes  seemed 
red  and  all  about  these  points  his  face  was  wrathful  white. 
His  hair  rose  up  into  stiff  scared  listening  ends.  He  had  his 
rights,  he  had  some  little  claim  to  consideration  surely,  he 
might  be  just  nobody,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  stand  this  much 
anyhow.  He  gave  her  fair  warning.  What  was  she,  what 
did  she  know  of  the  world  into  which  she  wanted  to  rush? 
He  lapsed  into  views  of  Lady  Beach-Mandarin — unfavorable 
views.  I  wish  Lady  Beach-Mandarin  could  have  heard 
him. 

Then  comes  the  amazing  scene  where  Sir  Isaac, 
clad  in  purple-striped  pyjamas,  comes  into  his  wife's 
dressing-room  in  order  to  "make  up": 

He   halted,   three   paces   away   from   her.      His   eyes   weren't 
sorrowful  eyes,  or  friendly  eyes  ;  they  were  just  shiftily  eager 
eyes.     "Look    here,"    he    said.      "It's    all    nonsense. 
Elly,  old  girl  ;  let's — let's  make  it  up." 

She  looked  at  him  and  it  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had 
always  imagined  herself  to  be  afraid  of  him  and  that  indeed 
she   wasn't.     She  shook  her  head  obstinately. 

"It  isn't  reasonable,"  he  said.  "Here,  we've  been  the  hap- 
piest  of   people Anything   in   reason    I'll    let   you   have." 

He  paused  with  an  effect  of  making  an  offer. 

"I  want  my  autonomy,"  she  said. 

"Autonomy!"  he  echoed.  "Autonomy!  What's  autonomy? 
Autonomy !" 

This  strange  word  seemed  first  to  hold  him  in  distressful 
suspense  and  then  to  infuriate  him. 

"I  come  in  here  to  make  it  up,"  he  said,  with  a  voice 
charged  with  griefs,  "after  all  you've  done,  and  you  go  and 
you  talk  of  autonomy  !" 

His  feelings  passed  beyond  words.  An  extremity  of  vicious- 
ness  flashed  into  his  face.  He  gave  vent  to  a  snarl  of  exas- 
peration, "Ya-ap  !"  he  said,  he  raised  his  clenched  fists  and 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  assault,  and  then  with  a  gesture  be- 
tween fury  and  despair,  he  wheeled  about  and  the  purple- 
striped  pyjamas  danced  in  passionate  retreat  from   her  room. 

"Autonomy !      .      .      ." 

A  slam,  a  noise' of  assaulted   furniture,   and   then   silence. 

Lady  Harman  stood  for  some  moments  regarding  the  paper- 
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covered  door  that  had  closed  behind  him.     Then  she  bared  her 
white  forearm  and  pinched  it — hard. 

It  wasn't  a  dream  !     This  thing  had  happened. 

At  last  Lady  Harman  leaves  her  husband  and  seeks 
refuge  with  Miss  Alimony,  whose  well-known  views 
must  surely  be  a  guaranty  of  sympathy  and  aid.  But 
Miss  Alimony  has  no  intention  to  touch  a  possible 
scandal.  She  tells  her  visitor  that  she  must  go  home 
at  once,  she  must  stay  at  her  post,  that  "Women's 
Freedom"  must  not  be  involved  with  "Matrimoinal 
Cases."  And  when  Lady  Harman  has  gone  Miss  Ali- 
mony wonders  what  has  become  of  the  service  end  of 
her  little  poker,  in  shape  like  an  iron  club : 

Lady  Harman  had  taken  that  grubby  but  convenient  little 
instrument  and  hidden  it  in  her  muff,  and  she  had  gone 
straight  out  of  Miss  Alimony's  flat  to  the  postoffice  at  the 
corner  of  Jago  Street,  and  there,  with  one  simple  effective 
impact,  had  smashed  a  ground-glass  window,  the  property  of 
his  majesty  King  George  the  Fifth.  And  having  done  so,  she 
had  called  the  attention  of  a  youthful  policeman,  fresh  from 
Yorkshire,  to  her  offense,  and  after  a  slight  struggle  with  his 
incredulity  and  a  visit  to  the  window  in  question,  had  escorted 
him  to  the  South  Hampsmith  police  station,  and  had  there 
made  him  charge  her.  And  on  the  way  she  explained  to  him 
with  a  new-found  lucidity  why  it  was  that  women  should  have 
votes. 

Sir  Isaac  made  a  pathetic  plea  before  the  court  for 
his  wife,  but  window-breaking,  said  the  magistrate,  had 
to  be  stamped  out : 

The  magistrate  was  friendly  next  morning,  but  inelegant  in 
his  friendly  expedients  ;  he  remanded  Lady  Harman  until  her 
mental  condition  could  be  inquired  into,  but  among  her  fellow- 
defendants — there  had  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  window- 
smashing  that  evening — Lady  Harman  shone  preeminently 
sane.  She  said  she  had  broken  this  window  because  she  was 
assured  that  nothing  would  convince  people  of  the  great  dis- 
satisfaction of  women  with  their  conditions  except  such  des- 
perate acts,  and  when  she  was  reminded  of  her  four  daughters 
she  said  it  was  precisely  the  thought  of  how  they,  too,  would 
grow  up  to  womanhood  that  had  made  her  strike  her  blow. 
The  statements  were  rather  the  outcome  of  her  evening  with 
Lady  Beach-Mandarin  than  her  own  unaided  discoveries,  but 
she  had  honestly  assimilated  them,  and  she  expressed  them 
with   a  certain  simple  dignity. 

Sir  Isaac  is  eventually  so  far  subjugated  that  he 
allows  his  wife  to  erect  model  boarding-houses  for  the 
young  women  of  his  restaurants.     But  Lady  Harman 


finds  that  this  is  not  an  easy  matter,  since  the  young 
women  have  opinions  of  their  own: 

It  occurred  to  her  to  try  the  effect  of  the  scheme  upon 
Susan  Burnet.  Susan  had  such  a  knack  of  seeing  things 
from  unexpected  angles.  She  contrived  certain  operations 
upon  the  study  blinds,  and  then  broached  the  business  to 
Susan  casually  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  the  welfare 
of  the  Burnet  family. 

Susan  was  evidently  prejudiced  against  the  idea. 

"Yes,"  said  Susan  after  various  explanations  and  exhibi- 
tions, "but  wherc's  the  home  in  it?" 

"The  whole  thing  is  a  home." 

"Barracks  /  call  it,"  said  Susan.  "Nobody  ever  felt  at  home 
in  a  room  colored  up  like  that — and  no  curtains,  nor  val- 
lances,  nor  toilet  covers,  nor  anywhere  where  a  girl  can  hang 
a  photograph  or  anything.  What  girl's  going  to  feel  at  home 
in  a  strange  place  like  that?" 

"They  ought  to  be  able  to  hang  up  photographs,"  said  Lady 
Harman,  making  a  mental  note  of  it. 

"And   of  course  there'll   be  all   sorts   of  Rules." 

"Some  rules." 

"Homes,  real  homes  don't  have  Rules.  And  I  daresay — 
Fines." 

"No,  there  shan't  be  any  Fines,"  said  Lady  Harman  quickly. 
"I'll  see  to  that." 

"You  got  to  back  up  rules  somehow — once  you  got  'em," 
said  Susan.  "And  when  you  get  a  crowd,  and  no  father  and 
mother,  and  no  proper  family  feeling,  I  suppose  there's  got  to 
be  Rules." 

Lady  Harman  pointed  out  various  advantages  of  the  project. 

"I'm  not  saying  it  isn't  cheap  and  healthy  and  social,"  said 
Susan,  "and  if  it  isn't  too  strict  I  expect  you'll  get  plenty  of 
girls  to  come  to  it,  but  at  the  best  it's  an  Institution,  Lady 
Harman.  It's  going  to  be  an  Institution.  That's  what  it's 
going  to  be. 

Lady  Harman  can  do  nothing  without  Sir  Isaac,  and 
he  is  not  easy  either  to  coax  or  to  drive.  His  moods 
constantly  change,  but  a  positive  outbreak  occurs  when 
Lady  Harman  suggests  the  extension  of  the  hotel  sys- 
tem to  married  couples: 

He  heard  her  with  his  lips  pressing  tighter  and  tighter  to- 
gether until  they  were  yellow  white  and  creased  with  a  hun- 
dred wicked  little  horizontal  creases.  Then  he  interrupted 
her  with   silent  gesticulations.      Then   words   came. 

"I  never  did,  Elly,"  he  said.  "I  never  did.  Reely — there 
are  times  when  you  aint  rational.  Married  couples  who're  as- 
sistants  in   shops   and   places?" 

For  a  little  while  he  sought  some  adequate  expression  of 
his  point  of  view. 

"Nice  things  to  go  keeping  a  place  for  these  chaps  to  have 
their  cheap  bits  of  skirt  in,"  he  said  at  last. 

Then  further  :  "If  a  man  wants  a  girl  let  him  work  him- 
self up  until  he  can  keep  her.     Married  couples  indeed!" 

He   began    to    expand   the   possibilities    of   the    case   with    a 
quite  unusual  vividness.     "Double  beds  in  each  cuEicle,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  and  played  for  a  time  about  this  fancy. 
"Well,    to    hear    such    an    idea    from   you   of   all    people,    Elly. 
I  never  did." 

He  couldn't  leave  it  alone.  He  had  to  go  on  to  the  bitter 
end  with  the  vision  she  had  evoked  in  his  mind.  He  was 
jealous,  passionately  jealous,  it  was  only  too  manifest,  of  the 
possible  happiness  of  these  young  people.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  that  instinctive  hatred  for  the  realized  love  of  others 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  so  much  of  our  moral  legislation. 
The  bare  thought — whole  corridors  of  bridal  chambers! — 
made  his  face  white  and  his  hand  quiver.  His  young  men 
and  young  women  !  The  fires  of  a  hundred  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees blazed  suddenly  in  his  reddened  eyes.  He  might  have 
been  a  concentrated  society  for  preventing  the  rapid  multi- 
plification  of  the  unfit.  The  idea  of  facilitating  early  mar- 
riages was  manifestly  shameful  to  him,  a  disgraceful  service 
to  render,  a  job  for  Pandarus.  What  was  she  thinking  of? 
Elly  of  all  people!  Elly  who  had  been  as  innocent  as  driven 
snow  before  Georgina  came  interfering ! 

When  Sir  Isaac  dies  his  wife  has  an  invitation  to 
marry  again,  and  from  a  man  whom  she  honors  with 
her  whole  heart.  But  she  thinks  she  has  had  enough 
of  marriage: 

Before  I  had  been  a  widow  twenty-four  hours,  I  began  to 
realize  that  I  was  an  escaped  woman.  It  wasn't  the  particu- 
lar marriage.  ...  It  was  any  marriage.  .  .  .  All 
we  women  are  tied.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  be  tied  per- 
haps, but  only  as  people  are  willing  to  be  tied  to  life-belts  in 
a  wreck — from  fear  from  drowning.  And  now,  I  am  just  one 
of  the  free  women,  like  the  women  who  can  earn  large  in- 
comes, or  the  women  who  happen  to  own  property.  I've  paid 
my  penalties  and  my  service  is  over.  ...  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  you  would  ask  me  this.  It  isn't  that  I  don't 
care  for  you,  that  I  don't  love  your  company  and  your  help — 
and   the  love   and   the   kindness.      .... 

Even  though  we  refuse  to  regard  this  latest  novel  by 
Mr.  Wells  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the  feminist  move- 
ment in  England,  its  cause,  and  its  cure,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  to  hail  it  as  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
trenchant,  vigorous,  and  humorous. 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Chinese  tea  bricks,  now  chiefly  sold  in  Tibet,  con- 
sist of  hard  blocks  of  tea  leaf  and  crushed  twigs  mixed 
with  a  strong  extract  of  the  boiled  leaves  and  com- 
pressed in  moulds.  The  cakes  weigh  about  five  and  a 
half  pounds  each,  and  being  in  universal  demand  and 
fairly  portable  and  uniform  in  size  they  are  often  used 
as  currency  or  substitute  for  money  at  their  market 
value.  About  twelve  of  the  bricks,  weighing  about 
seventy  pounds,  are  usually  sewn  up  into  bales  of  skin 
to  form  loads  for  yaks  or  mule  carriage. 


The  propellers  of  aeroplanes  such  as  are  used  in  the 
present  European  war  may  be  made  of  selected  ash, 
which  is  both  strong  and  light  and  will  not  split  under 
vibration  or  shock,  or  of  built-up  layers  of  spruce  with 
mahogany  centres.  The  framework  of  the  machines, 
too,  is  generally  made  of  wood,  spruce  being  much  used 
on  account  of  its  straight  grain  and  freedom  from 
hidden   defects. 

A  large  proportion  of  men  who  meet  accidental  death 
in  this  country  are  killed  by  trains  while  trespassing 
on   railroad   property. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  VANILLA  BEAN. 


Originally    Grown    in    Mexico,  'Where    Cortez    Found    the 
Flavor  Much  to  His  Liking. 


Probably  no  other  natural  product  requires  the 
length  of  time,  the  patient,  painstaking  attention  to  de- 
tail, and  the  nicety  of  judgment  which  must  necessarily 
be  used  that  the  vanilla  bean  does,  from  the  time  it  is 
picked  from  the  vine  until  it  arrives  at  that  stage  where 
it  has  virtue  as  a  flavor  and  value  as  a  commodity. 

When  first  taken  from  the  vine  the  bean,  which  is 
bright  green  in  color,  resembling  a  banana  as  much  as 
anything  else  in  shape,  except  that  in  circumference  it  is 
two  or  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  has 
absolutely  no  flavor  or  aroma.  To  develop  this  a  long 
period  of  curing  is  necessary. 

J'aiiilla  planifora,  which,  of  many  species,  is  the  only 
one  having  value  as  a  flavor,  is  a  product  of  the  Xew 
World.  It  was  found  only  in  a  small  section  of  Mexico, 
in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  a  region  not  over  sixty  miles  long  by  forty  to  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  this  same  region  stiii  produces  the  best 
vanilla,  which  takes  its  commercial  name  from  the  coun- 
try of  origin  and  is  known  as  Mexican  vanilla. 

Vanilla  was  unknown  to  the  civilization  of  the  Old 
World  until  introduced  by  some  of  the  returning  mem- 
bers of  Cortez's  bands  of  conquerors  ( writes  Wallace 
Mawbey  in  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Journal),  although 
known  and  used  by  the  Aztecs  and  their  predecessors 
possibly  for  many  centuries. 

First  mention  of  its  use  is  made  by  one  of  the  clerical 
members  of  Cortez's  expedition  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  life  and  customs  prevalent  at  the  court  of  Monte- 
zuma, the  last  of  the  Aztec  monarchs.  He  relates  that 
there  was  prepared  daily  for  the  monarch  himself  no 
less  than  fifty  jars  or  pitchers  of  a  potation  or  beverage 
of  "chocolatl"  or  chocolate,  so  prepared  that  it  was  of 
the  consistency  of  a  custard  and  "flavored  with  vanilla." 
of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  that  2000  jars 
were  allowed  for  the  dailv  consumption  of  the  house- 
hold. 

At  various  times  during  the  last  century,  but  mostly 
during  the  latter  part,  transplants  from  the  Mexican 
vines  were  sent  out  in  various  tropical  countries  and 
islands  throughout  the  world,  and  the  largest  crop  of 
any  one  variety  now  received  is  that  of  the  Bourbon, 
the  commercial  term  for  all  the  vanilla  produced  in  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  adjacent  to  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Madagascar.  Reunion. 
Mauritius,  the  Comores.  and  the  Seychelles  are  the  most 
important.  The  island  of  Tahiti,  one  of  the  Friendly 
group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  also  produces  a  large 
crop :  a  small  one  is  received  from  the  islands  of  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique,  which  are  known  to  the  trade 
as  South  Americans,  while  quantities  at  the  present 
time  insignificant  are  grown  in  the  island  of  Java,  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

In  reality  there  are  only  two  methods  of  curing  va- 
nilla beans — the  Mexican  or  sun  process  and  the  Bour- 
bon or  hot-water  process,  and  of  the  two  the  Mexican  is 
far  the  superior. 

The  sun  process  is  used  in  Mexico  entirely.  It  re- 
quires the  most  time  and  labor  and,  as  practiced  here. 
is  really  an  art.  if  art.  as  has  been  said,  is  "simply  an 
intense  and  intelligent  application  to  detail."  The  vine 
flowers  there  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  and 
the  first  beans  are  picked  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, the  picking  continuing  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  green  beans  are  first  placed  in  long,  orderly 
rows  on  clean  straw  mats  in  the  sun.  where  they  are 
left  for  about  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  tropical  sun 
has  caused  them  to  attain  considerable  heat.  They  are 
then  hurriedly  taken  up  and  put  in  large  cases  called 
"cajons."  each  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four 
thousand  pounds  of  beans.  These  "cajons''  are  well 
lined  with  blankets  and  when  filled  are  covered  with 
more  blankets  to  make  them  as  air-tight  as  possible, 
and  in  this  maner  the  beans  are  sweated  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  They  are  still  hot 
when  taken  out  and  placed  on  long  frames  or  beds 
called  ''Camillas"  and  taken  into  the  "vanillol."  as  the 
house  is  called,  where  the  vanilla  is  stored.  Here  the 
"Camillas"  are  placed  on  racks.  In  the  "vanillol"  a  good 
circulation  of  air  is  always  maintained  and  the  "Ca- 
millas"' are  left  here  to  dry  and  cool  for  several  days, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  exception 
of  the  length  of  time  the  vanilla  is  sweated  in  the 
"cajon."   which  is  shortened  with  each  repetition. 

This  is  done  several  times  before  the  beans  develop 
an  aroma  and  many  times  before  they  are-  properly 
cured.  About  the  beginning  of  March  those  picked 
during  November  having  practically  reached  a  state  of 
perfection,  are  placed  in  a  large  tin-lined  depository  for 
- -ation  as  to  the  further  development  of  flavor  and 
keeping  properties,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
they  are  undercurcd  the  beans  will  deteriorate  very 
rapidly,  becoming  mouldy  or  infected  with  a  species  of 
small  vegetable  lice  which  ruin  the  flavor,  while  if  over- 
cured  some  of  the  valuable  flavoring  properties  an 
the  beans  becoming  dry  and  woody  with  a  diminished 
aroma. 

"hose  picked  later  are  added  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  arrive  at  the  same  stage,  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
M  ly  the  curing  process  is  almost  completed.  During 
tie  time  the  beans  remain  in  depository  they  may.  if 
necessary,  be  taken  out  and  again    put    through    the 


process  of  sunning,  sweating,  and  airing,  though  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  before. 

They  then  pass  a  final  inspection  as  to  flavor,  appear- 
ance, and  touch.  If  this  is  satisfactory  they  are  ready 
for  bundling,  and  are  taken  from  the  depository,  graded 
and  sorted  according  to  quality  and  length,  and  put  into 
bundles  of  about  100  beans  each. 

If  curing  is  an  art.  bundling  is  indeed  so,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Mexican  vaniliero  has  no  equal.  The 
bundles  average  in  weight  about  a  pound  and  are  packed 
in  cans,  forty  bundles  to  each  can.  and  the  cans  in  turn 
are  packed  in  cedar  cases,  four  or  five  cans  to  the  case. 
They  are  now  ready  for  the  market. 

The  United  States  consumes  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

Mines  have  an  interesting  and  romantic  history: 
for  their  beginnings  we  must  go  back  to  our  Revolu- 
tionary War.  An  ingenious  undergraduate  of  Yale. 
David  Bushnell.  worked  out  the  idea  while  still  a  col- 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Illustration   from   ''You  Never  Know  Your  Luck."  by  Sir 
Gilbert   Porker.     George  H.  Doran    Company. 


lege  student.  "Bushnell's  Turtle."  which  he  con- 
structed, represented  not  only  the  first  attempt  at  a  sub- 
marine mine ;  it  was  also  the  world's  first  submarine 
boat.  These  two  deadly  engines,  which  plav  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  present  struggle,  originated  in  the 
same  brain  and  at  the  same  time.  Bushnell's  chief 
ambition  was  to  construct  a  receptacle  containing  an 
explosive,  which  he  could  set  off  under  the  enemy's 
vessel — the  submarine  boat  was  built  merely  as  a 
method  of  putting  this  amicable  engine  in  position. 
The  whole  contraption,  according  to  contemporary  de- 
scriptions, was  shaped  something  like  a  "round  clam" 
i  says  the  World's  Work).  The  vessel  was  large  enough 
to  hold  a  man  in  sitting  posture:  its  elevation  and 
submersion  was  accomplished  by  letting  water  in  and 


t  Illustration  from  "The  Winning  of  the  Far  West,"  by  Robert 
\utt    HcElroy,   Ph.   D.     G.    P.   Putnam  s  Sons. 

jout;  it  had  elaborate  mechanism  for  steering  and  pro- 
pulsion.   The  navigator  worked  a  couple  of  treads  with 
his  feet  after  the  present  fashion  of  running  a  sewing- 
machine  ;  this  started  a  couple  of  paddle  wheels  on  the 
outside,   wn~ich    furnished   the    vessel's    motive    power. 
The  exterior  wall  held  in  place  a  large  keg  filled  with 
j  gunpowder,  ignited  by  a  fuse ;  at  the  critical  moment  the 
i  inmate  released  this,  backed  away  quickly  so  as  to  save 
|  his  own  skin,  and  calmly  awaited  the  pending  destruc- 
■  lion.     Bushnell.  after  many  experiments,  finally  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  British  cruiser  Eagle,  anchored  off 
Staten  Island.     His  submarine  worked  successfully;  his 
torpedo  exploded   according  to  programme:   owing   to 
some  mistake  in  calculation,  however,  it  did  not  go  off 
directly  under  the  British  vessel,  but  at  a  little  distance 
away.     All  that  Bushnell  got  for  his  pains,  therefore, 
was  a   loud   report  and  a  huge  geyser.     The   English 
seamen,    although    not    destroyed,    were    considerably 
I  amazed. 


The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 
The   Assyrian   came   down   like  the   wolf   on   the    fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on   the  sea 
When   the   blue   wave   rolls   nightly   on    deep    Galilee. 

Like   the   leaves  of  the   forest  when   Summer  is   green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  was  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent   the  banners  alone, 
The    lances    unlifted,    the    trumpet    unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ! 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

— Lord  Byron. 
—  ■  ■    ■»■  ■ 

King  Canute. 

King  Canute  was  weary  hearted ;  he  had  reigned  for  years  a 

score. 
Battling,     struggling,     pushing,     fighting,     killing     much,     and 

robbing  more : 
And   he   thought  upon   his   actions,    walking  by   the    wild   sea 

shore. 

'Twixt  the  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop,  walked  the  King  with 
steps   sedate. 

Chamberlains  and  grooms  came  after,  silver-sticks  and  gold- 
sticks   great. 

Chaplains,   aides-de-camp  and  pages. — all  the  officers  of  state. 

Sliding  after  like  his  shadow,  pausing  when  he  chose  to  pause. 
If  a  frown  his  face  contracted,  straight  the  courtiers  dropped 

their  jaws  : 

If  to  laugh  the  King  was  minded,  out  they  burst  in  loud  hee- 
haws. 

But  that  day  a  something  vexed  him ;  that  was  clear  to  old 
and  young ; 

Thrice  His  Grace  had  yawned  at  table  when  his  favorite  glee- 
men  sung. 

Once  the  Queen  would  have  consoled  him.  but  he  bade  her 
hold   her   tongue. 

"Something   ails    my   gracious   master !"   cried   the    Keeper   of 

the  Seal. 
"Sure,   my  lord,   it  is  the  lampreys  served  for  dinner,  or  the 

veal  ?" 
"Psha  !"  exclaimed  the  angrv  monarch.  •'Keeper,  't  is  not  that 

I  feel. 

"  'Tis  the  heart,  and  not  the  dinner,   fool,  that  doth   my  rest 

impair ; 

Can  a  king  be  great  as  I  am.  prithee,  and  yet  know  no  care  * 
Oh.  I'm  sick,  and  tired,  and  wean."     Some  one  cried:     "The 

King's  arm-chair!" 

Then  toward  the  lackeys  turning,  quick  my  Lords  the  Keeper 
nodded, 

Straight  the  King's  great  chair  was  brought  him,  by  two  foot- 
men able-bodied : 

Languidly  he  sank  into  it ;  it  was  comfortably  wadded. 

"Nay,   I   feel,"  replied  King  Canute,  "that  my  end  is  drawing 

near." 
"Don't    say    so !"    exclaimed    the    courtiers    (striving    each    to 

squeeze  a  tear). 
"Sure  your  Grace  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  may  live  this  fifty 

year  !" 

"Live  these  fifty  years!"  the  Bishop  roared,  with  actions  made 

to  suit. 
"Are  you  mad,  my  good  Lord  Keeper,  thus  to  speak  of  King 

Canute ! 
Men  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  sure  His  Majesty  will 

do  *t. 

"With  his  wondrous  skill  in  healing  ne'er  a  doctor  can  com- 
pete. 

Loathsome  lepers,  if  he  touch  them,  start  up  clean  upon  their 
feet : 

Surely  he  could  raise  the  dead  up.  did  His  Highness  thin 
meet. 

"Did  not  once  the  Jewish  captain  stay  the  sun  upon  the  hill. 
And  the  while  he  slew  the  foemen  ;  bid  the  silver  moon  stand 

still? 
So.    no   doubt,   could   gracious    Canute,    if   it   were    his   sacred 

will." 

"Might   I   st3y  the  sun  above  us,  good   Sir  Bishop?"  Canute 

cried. 
'"Could    I    bid    the   silver   moon    to    pause    upon    her   hean 

ride? 
If  the  moon  obeys  my  orders,  sure  I  can  command  the  tii 

"Will   the   advancing  waves   obey   me.    Bishop,   if   I   make 

sign?" 
Said  the  Bishop,  bowing  lowly  :     "Land  and  sea,  my  Lord,  are  j 

thine." 
Canute   turned    toward    the    ocean :      "Back !"    he    said,    "thoi 

foaming  brine. 

"From  the  sacred  shore  I  stand  on.  I  command  thee  to  re- 
treat ; 

Venture    not.    thou    stormy    rebel,    to    approach    thy    master's 
seat : 
i  Ocean,    be    thou    still !      I    bid    thee    come    not    nearer   to    my 
feet  r 

But    the   sullen    ocean    answered   with    a    louder,    deeper   roar. 
And   the    rapid    waves   grew   nearer,    falling   sounding   on   the 

shore : 
■  Back  the  Keeper  and  the  Bishop,  back  the  King  and  courtiers 

bore. 

And  he  sternly  bade  them  never  more  to  kneel  to  human  clay. 
But  alone  to  praise  and  worship  That  which   earth  and  seas 

obey ; 
And   his   golden   crown    of   empire   never  wore   he    from   that 

day.  — William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


November  21,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Pennell  may  be  not  only  pardoned, 
but  even  applauded  for  the  slight  note  of 
protest  which  she  allows  to  creep  into  the 
preface  of  her  beautiful  book  about  Philadel- 
phia. She  tells  us  that  today  we  prize  the 
recollections  of  the  American  who  was  born 
in    the    Ghetto,    or    Syria,    or   some    other    re- 


that  she  has  given  us.  She  tells  us  that  she 
returned  to  Philadelphia  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-five  years  and  determined  to  record 
her  memories  of  the  town  as  well  as  her  new 
impressions.  But  she  has  done  more  than 
this.  She  has  drawn  not  only  upon  her  mem- 
ory, but  upon  her  ripe  knowledge  of  history, 
and  the  result  is  a  volume  that  is  truly  the 
voice  of  Philadelphia,  a  book  that  is  not  only 
a  beautiful  thing  to  look  at  it,  but  to  read. 


Illustration   from   "The  Great  Small  Cat   and    Others."   by   May    E.   Southworih. 
Paul  Elder  &■  Co. 


mote  part  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  old- 
fashioned  American,  American  by  birth  with 
many  generations  of  American  forefathers,  is 
becoming  rare  among  the  hordes  of  new- 
fashioned  Americans  "who  were  anything  and 
everything  else  no  longer  than  a  year  or  a 
week  or  an  hour  ago." 

But  Mrs.  Pennell  may  take  heart  of  grace. 
There  are  enough  of  the  old  stock  left  to 
welcome    and    to    prize   the    delightful    history 


Of  course  Mr.  Pennell  has  helped  her  with 
his  drawings,  but  the  palm  belongs  to  the  au- 
thor herself,  which  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
Mr.  Pennell  contributes  one  hundred  and  five 
illustrations,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  they 
were  a  labor  of  love.  For  Mr.  Pennell,  too, 
is  a  Philadelphian,  and  therefore  we  may.  dis- 
cern a  certain  inspiration,  always  evident  in 
his  work,  but  here  peculiarly  potent.  The 
book    should    therefore    appeal,    not    only    to 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

This  Department  on  the  main  floor  of  the  establishment 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  has  always  on  sale  a 
complete  and  well  selected  stock  of 

HISTORY,  TRAVEL, 

BIOGRAPHY,  DRAMA, 

POETRY,  Etc. 

CURRENT  FICTION. 
JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Rare  Editions  in  Fine  Bindings. 

Largest  Foreign  Book  Department  in  the  West. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Publications, 
Covering  All  Branches  of  Literature. 

PERIODICALS  AND  FASHION  MAGAZINES. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  MOSHER   BOOKS. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  Periodicals  in  all  Languages. 


Philadelphians,  but  to  Americans  in  general, 
and,  beyond  even  them,  to  the  greater  world 
audience   that   loves  beautiful   things. 

Our  Philadelphia.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  and 
Joseph  Pennell.  Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Lippincott 
Company;    §7.50    net. 


Midnight  Feasts. 
Are  we  actually  more  fond  of  eating-  than 
we  were  in  ye  olden  days.  May  E.  South- 
worth,  author  of  "Midnight  Feasts,"  seems  to 
think  so,  but  then  of  course  she  must  find 
some  excuse  for  the  two  hundred  and  two 
salads  and  chafing-dish  recipes  included  in 
her  dainty  volume.  She  even  tells  us  that  it 
is  a  "stupidity"  not  to  eat  late  at  night,  and 
we  shudder  for  her  responsibilities.  Some  of 
her  recipes  seem  nice  enough  to  tempt  a 
corpse,  while  the  volume  itself  is  as  dainty  a 
specimen   of  the  printer's  art  as  could  be  de 


Alice  Hegan  Rice,  author  of  "The  Honorable 
Percival."     The  Century  Company, 

sired.     Everything  conspires  to  tempt  us  from 
our  wonted    Spartan   simplicities. 

Midnight     Feasts.       By     May     E.     Southworth. 
San  Francisco:   Paul   Elder  &  Co.;   $1  net. 


The  Romance  of  the  Theatre. 
There  is,  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  "The 
Romance  of  the  American  Theatre,"  no  com- 
plete history  of  American  theatricals,  those 
which  exist  only  covering  certain  epochs. 
Mrs.  Crawford's  volume  makes  no  pretense 
of  being  history,  but  rather  a  gossipy  record 
of  theatricals  in  America,  dating  from  1752 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  author  treats 
the  gradual  development  of  the  American 
stage  from  the  standpoint  of  dominant  per- 
sonalities and  general  tendencies.  Mingled 
with  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  names  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  players  are  many  anec- 
dotes and  numerous  extracts  from  the  press 
and  private  correspondence  of  the  time  which 
tend  to  bring  back  the  past,  and  to  shed  light 


Mary  Roberts  Rineharl,  author  of  "The  Street 
of  Seven  Stars."     Houghton  Mifflin 

Company. 

on  the  private  character  of  great  personages 
of  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Crawford's  volume,  al- 
though perhaps  too  prolix  for  average  tastes, 
has  been  carefully  compiled  and  will  be  sure 
to  take  its  place  among  the  reference  books 
containing  authentic  information  about  the 
American  stage. 

The  Romance  of  the  American  Theatre.  By 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&    Co.;    $2.5<J    net. 


Paul  Elder's 

New  Publications 


As  If 

A  Philosophical  Phantasy.  By  i  ora  Lenore 
Williams,  M.  S,     Astral  Edition,  $!.<"*  net. 

Bamboo 

Uni.-.'ful  I'asti-ls  and  -t<>ri.>>  of  Chinese  Life. 
Br  Lyon  Sbarman.  Mandarin  Edition,  $1.0*1 
net. 

Bohemian  San  Francisco 

Its  Restaurants  and  their  most  Famous  Rec- 
ipes. By  Clarence  E.  Ed  words.  Epicurean 
Edition,  $1.25  net. 

Bret  Harte  Country  (A  Tramp 
Through  the) 

By  Thomas  Dykes  Beasley.  Overland  Edition. 
$1.25  net. 

"  Father  Junipero" 

Photographic  reproduction  by  E.  N".  Sewell 
of  the  painting  by  William  Keith,  in  two 
sizes:   8x10  inches,  $1.50  net;  14x17  inches, 

$1.00  net. 

Foot  of  the  Rainbow  (The) 

A  story-drama,  picturing  a  spiritual  episode. 
By  Myrtle  Glenn  Roberts.  Princess  Edition, 
$1.00  net. 

Great  Small  Cat,  and  Others 

Seven  Tales  for  Cat  Lover*.  By  May  E 
Southworth.    Maltese  Edition,  $1.25  net. 

Impressions  Calendar,  1915 

Fifty-four  beautiful  motto  leaves  designed  bj 
Harold  sichel.     Boxed.  50  cents  net. 

Midnight  Feasts 

Two  hundred  and  two  Salads  and  Chafing- 
Dish  Rec-Des.  By  May  E.  Southworth.  blue 
Flame  Edition,  $1,00  net. 

101  Mexican  Dishes 

Typical  recipes  adapted  to  American  kitch- 
ens. By  May  E.  -Southworth.  Senonta  Edi- 
tion, 75  cents  net. 

Our  Widening  Thought  of  God 

An  Fssay  of  Spiritual  Truth.  Bv  Charles 
Sumner  Nash.  The  Outlook  Edition,  25  cents 
net. 

Power  of  Mental  Demand  (The) 

Essays  on  the  Essentials  of  Human  Accom- 
plishment. By  Herbert  Edward  Law,  P.C  S". 
Achievement  Edition,  $1.25  net. 

Rout  of  the  Frost  King  (The) 

Dainty  poems  of  Fairyland  Bv  Eugene 
Neustadt  Illustrated  by  Harold  Sichel 
Blue-bell  Edition,  75  cents  net. 

Silken  Series  (The) 

Exquisite  Volumes  of  the  classics,  daintily 
printed    and    illustrated    and    distinctively 
bound  in  harmonious  tones  of  richShiki  silk. 
Presentation  Edition:  Each.  $1.00  net 
SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 
RUBAIYAToFuMAl:  KHAYY  UI 
ABE  LARD  AND  HELOISE. 

Tale  From  the  Rainbow  Land  (A) 

Wise  Words  of  the  Loving  People  Bv  Kath- 
erine  M.  Yates.  Author  of  "On  the  Way 
There"  Menehune  Edition:  Price  probably 
75  cents  orou  cents.  To  be  published  in  Dec- 
ember. 

West  Winds 

California's  Book  of  Fiction.  Written  by 
California  writers.  Illustrated  with  mounted 
pictures  by  California  Artists.  Edited  by 
Herman  Whitaker.  Golden  West  Edition, 
$1.50  net. 


Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

"A  San  Francisco  Publisher" 
239  Grant  Avenue 


Just  Around  the  Corner. 
The    author    of    these    nine    short    stories 
shows    an    enviable    power   not    only   over   her 
narrative,   but  also   in  the  selection  of  those 


eloquent  commonplaces  that  reveal  the  depths 
of  human  nature.  As  may  be  implied  from 
her  title  she  selects  for  her  stories  the  places 
and  the  people  that  are  always  "just  around 
the  corner"  with  all  of  us,  and  herein  she 
shows  a  certain  artistry  that  need  never  go 
far  in  search  of  material,  but  that  can  find 
the  beautiful  and  the  dramatic  everywhere. 
All  of  these  stories  are  good,  and  perhaps  it 
is  only  a  personal  preference  that  would  place 
"The  Other  Cheek"  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Just    Around  the   Corner.     By   Fannie   Hurst. 
New    York:    Harper   &    Brothers. 


ARIUS  THE  LIBYAN 

$2.00  net 

DORCAS,  Daughter  of  Faustina 


Historical  Narratives  of  the 

Primitive  ChUTCh 

By  NATHAN  C.   KOUNS 

These  were  published  over  thirty  years  ago, 

were  lone  out  of  print  and  scarce.    New  editions 

with  prefaces  now  ready. 

I  OR  SALE  AT  THE  BOOKSTORES 
and  by 

JOHN    HOWELL 

PUBLISHER  AND  IMPORTER 
107  Grant  Avenue        -        -        San  Francisco 

rii. Sutter  8268 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  California  Poets. 

Mr.  Augustus  S.  Macdonald  has  done  valu- 
able work  by  his  compilation  of  verse  by  Cali- 
fornia poets  from  1849  to  1915.  He  has  also 
done  wisely  to  limit  his  collection  to  about 
one  hundred  examples.  The  collection  might 
easily  have  been  larger  without  any  lowering 
of  the  average  quality,  but  the  present  result 
is  a  volume  of  compact  size  with  every  page 
worthily  occupied.  A  careful  examination 
fails  to  show  a  single  selection  of  merely 
conventional  merit  or  that  might  better  have 
been  left  to  a  kindly  oblivion. 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  arranged  his  material 
chronologically,  in  epochs,  so  to  speak.  He 
gives  us  seventeen  poems  produced  during  the 
Pioneer  Period,  from  1849  to  1869.  These 
are  followed  by  twenty-six  selections  from 
the  Overland  Period,  1869  to  1889,  and  then 
come  sixty-two  poems  credited  to  the  Pres- 
ent Period,   1890  to   1915. 

The  censorious  eye  in  its  own  justification 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  point  out  omissions 
and  unwise  inclusions.  Such  a  compilation 
must  necessarily  be  governed  somewhat  by  the 
personal  equation,  but  it  is  as  little  in  evi- 
dence here  as  anywhere.  Certainly  Mr.  Mac- 
donald has  no  aggressive  partialities  nor 
crochets.  The  average  reader  will  accept  his 
editorial  choice,  not  necessarily  as  conclu- 
sive, but  as  governed  by  a  judgment  that  is 
poetically  enlightened  and  that  can  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  poetic  reputation  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  it  may  be  said  that  the  printer 
has  worthily  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
editor  in  the  production  of  a  volume  that 
will  be  a  decoration   to  the  library  shelf. 

A  Collection  of  Verse  by  California  Poets. 
Compiled  by  Augustin  S.  Macdonald.  San  Fran- 
cisco: A.  M.   Robertson;   90  cents  net. 


Cleopatra. 
Mr.  Weigall,  author  of  this  somewhat  bulky 
volume  on  the  most  interesting  woman  in 
history,  tells  us  that  if  we  doubt  his  inter- 
pretation of  events  we  may  consult  Plutarch, 
Cicero,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  Appian, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Livy,  Paterculus, 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Josephus,  Pliny,  Dion  Chry- 
sostom,  Tacitus,  Floras,  Lucian,  Athenaeus, 
Porphyry,  and  Orosius,  as  weil  as  a  list  of 
modern  writers  nearly  as  long.  There  are 
also  a  "very  large  number  of  works  on  spe- 
cial branches  of  the  subject,"  which  the 
reader  may  discover  for  himself.  But  as  we 
are  living  in  time  and  not  in  eternity  we  will 
evade  the  challenge  while  still  expressing  the 


diffident  opinion  that  Mr.  Weigall's  Cleopatra 
is  largely  a  creature  of  Mr.  Weigall's  im- 
agination. 

Cleopatra,    we    are   told,   was    a   mere   inno- 


was  a  sort  of  high-school  girl  whose  some- 
what free  manners  indicated  innocence  and 
ignorance  rather  than  sophistication.  This 
seems   to   accord   but   ill   with   what   we   know 


Illustration    from    "Spanish    and  Indian 
Sanchez 


Plac, 
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cent  tomboy  on  her  first  introduction  to 
Ceesar.  She  was  simply  an  "unmarried  girl 
of  some  twenty-one  years  of  age,  against 
whose  moral  character  not  one  shred  of 
trustworthy  evidence  can  be  advanced."     She 


Names  of  California/'  by  Nellie  Van  de  Grift 
M.  Robertson. 


of  the  court  of  Alexandria,  but  then  morality 
is,  of  course,  a  conventional  term  and  to  be 
measured  by  the  usage  of  the  day.  However 
that  may  be,  it  was  Ceesar  who  led  the  little 
innocent    astray    and    who    introduced    her    to 


The 


the   laxities  of  the  great  wicked  world, 
rest  is  history. 

Now  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Weigall's  story  of 
Cleopatra  can  find  its  justification  in  the  au- 
thorities above  enumerated.  But  he  gives  us 
no  references.  He  holds  all  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  precision  at  arm's  length.  He  deals 
wholesale  in  assumptions  and  probabilities  or 
what  seem  probabilities  to  him.  He  is  quite 
sure  that  Cleopatra  had  not  a  drop  of 
Egyptian  blood  in  her  veins,  that  she  was  pure 
Greek,  and  therefore  that  she  must  have 
despised  the  Egyptians,  at  least  the  Egyptians 
of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Weigall  is  undeniably  interesting,  and 
his  work  will  be  a  delight  to  those  who  want 
no  more  than  a  story.  But  whether  it  will  be 
equally  satisfactory  to  those  uncomfortable 
people  with  an  itch  for  historical  precision 
is    quite    another   matter. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of 
Egypt.  By  Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Weigall.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $3.50  net. 


An  Encyclopaedia. 
The  latest  addition  to  Everyman's  Library, 
edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  is  an  encyclopaedia  of 
twelve  volumes  in  the  well-known  style  and 
marked  by  all  the  technical  excellences  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  object,  says  the 
preface,  is  to  satisfy  the  reader's  desire  for 
rapid  information  on  all  subjects  to  be  met 
with  in  a  general  course  of  reading  or  in  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life.  It  is. a  modest  pro- 
gramme, and  it  seems  to  be  well  carried  out. 
Turning  to  the  first  volume  we  find  that  "Ar- 
chitecture" gets  sixteen  pages,  and  that  the 
treatment  is  competent  and  popular.  "Astron- 
omy" occupies  ten  pages,  "Aeronautics"  seven 
pages,  and  "Art"  six  pages.  The  biographical 
features  seem  to  be  particularly  good,  a  single 
page  selected  at  random  containing  sketches  of 
Edmund  Ashfield,  Ashik,  Anthony  Ashley, 
Lord  Ashley,  Anthony  Evelyn  Ashley,  Wil- 
liam James  Ashley,  and  Elias  Ashmole.  Turn- 
ing to  half  a  dozen  of  the  lesser  topics  that 
are  momentarily  to  the  front  of  the  mind  we 
find  them  all  treated,  and  in  an  adequate  way. 
For  the  average  man  who  wishes  to  consult 
the  encyclopaedia  without  the  aid  of  a  derrick 
this  handsome  series  should  prove  to  be  treas- 
ure trove. 

The  Everyman  Encyclopedia.  Edited  by  An- 
drew Boyle.  In  twelve  volumes.  Twelve  hun- 
dred illustrations.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.;  $8  net. 

■>•>■ 

Mohammedans  may  play  a  large  part  in  the 
war.     In  India  there  are  50,000,000. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA 


Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names  of  California 

Their  Meaning  and  Their  Romance 
By  NELLIE  VAN  DE  GRIFT  SANCHEZ 

The  book  has  the  State  divided  into  sections,  namely,  "In  and  About  San  Diego;"' 
"Los  Angeles  and  Her  Neighbors,"  "In  the  Vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,"  "The  San 
Luis  Obispo  Group,"  "In  the  Neighborhood  of  Monterey,"  "The  Santa  Clara  Valley," 
"Around  San  Francisco  Bay,"  "North  of  San  Francisco,"  "The  Central  Valley,"  and 
"In  the  Sierras,"  and  a  full  index  permits  any  one  to  trace  a  name  readily.  A 
treatise  on  the  correct   pronunciation   of   Spanish    names   is   also   of  value. 

Attractively  bound  and  printed ;   illustrated.     Price,  $2.00  net 


California :  Romantic  and  Resourceful 

By  JOHN  F.  DAVIS 

The  book  does  not  aim  itself  to  give  a  summary  of  California  history,  but  pre- 
sents a  review  of  the  story  of  the  missions,  the  story  of  the  interregnum  between 
Mexican  and  American  rule,  and  the  story  of  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  colored  photograph  of  Keith's  picture  of  the  discovery 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  by  Portola,  photo-engravings  of  Carmel  Mission,  Sutter's  Mill, 
Colton  Hall,  the  Commandante's  residence  at  the  Presidio,  and  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  GCveral  historic  documents,  one  of  them  being  the  original  record  of  bap 
tism  of  Concepcion  Arguello,  the  heroine  of  Bret  Harte's  well-known  poem.  It  will 
be  found  of  value  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  early  history  of  the  State  and  in  the  record  of  the  pioneer  days,  being 
marked  by  much  learning  in  historical  research  and  many  fine  passages  of  eloquent 
appeal.  Price,  $1.25  net 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  STANDARD  AUTHORITY 

Gardening  in  California :  Landscape  and  Flower 

By  JOHN  McLAREN,  Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park 
It  is  indeed  a  grand  work.  No  other  man  in  tlie  West  is  sn  well  fitted,  from  a 
practical  Standpoint,  to  write  such  a  work  as  Mr.  McLaren,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent m  Golden  Gate  Park  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  His  great  work  in  the 
park  is  reflected  in  the  book,  and  every  plant  lover  in  the  country  will  rejoice  that 
his  experience  lias  been  put  in  permanent  form.  The  book  gives  in  detail  plans  for 
laying  out  private  grounds,  covering  from  a  thirty-foot  lot  up  to  a  ten-acre  tract. 
|  make  lawns,  plant  trees,  build  roads  and  walks;  all  are  given  in  a  way  that 

arc  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  The  description  and  habit  of  every  known  orna- 
,!i.-nt:il  in.*,  In  nli.  .it-  IIuwit  1'vit  will  live  in  this  climate  is  given,  together  with 
directions  for  planting  and  care.  The  publisher  lias  spared  no  expense  in  the  way 
of  cuts,  quality  of  paper,  printing  and  binding,  to  make  the  book  worthy  of  its  con- 
340   pages,    full    buckram   binding,   illuminated    gold   cover. 

Price,  $3.75  net  Ready  nbnut  Nov.  28th 


A.  M.  ROBERTSON 


2 .'•>  STOCKTON  ST. 
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BOOKS  RELATING  TO  CALIFORNIA 


Id  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres 

By  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD 

A  new  edition  with  additional  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.      Full   paper  boards  in  colors. 
$2.00  net 


Care-Free  San  Francisco 

By  ALLAN  DUNN 

A   description   of   San    Francisco. 
Illustrated. 


A  Senator  of  the  Fifties 

David  C.  Broderick  of  California 
By  JEREMIAH  LYNCH 

The  best  account  of  the  life  and  times  of 
David  Broderick,  Senator  from  California, 
vividly  picturing  the  early  days  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  time  of  the  Vigilantes.  Il- 
lustrated with  fifteen  contemporary  prints 
and  portraits  of  the  men  of  the  day.  Crown 
8vo.      Full   cloth,   gilt. 

$1.50  net 


Clouds  and  Fogs  of  San  Francisco 

By  ALEXANDER  McADIE 

Beautifully    illustrated. 

$1.50  net 


San  Francisco  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

By  LOUIS  CHORIS.     Translated  from  the 
French  by  PORTER  GARNETT 

The  existence  of  this  curious  document  is 
noted  by  Bancroft  in  his  "History  of  Cali- 
fornia," but  it  has  been  otherwise  overlooked 
by  historians.  Its  principal  claim  upon  our 
attention  resides  in  the  ten  illustrations, 
which  show  the  Mission  settlement  under  the 
primitive  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  author's  visit  to  California  in 
1816.      22    illustrations. 

$1.00  net 


Stanford  Stories 


By  WILL  IRWIN  and  CHARLES  K.  HELD 

The  cleverest  Stanford  fiction  ever  written. 
Frontispiece   in    colors. 

$1.50  net. 


Women  in  the  United  States 

By  BARON  DE  CONSTANT 

Translated  from  the  French 
by  Estelie  Porter,  with  an 
introduction  by  David  Starr 
Jordan. 

Boards,  80  cents 


The  City  That  Is 

ByRUFUS  STEELE 

The  story  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  San  Francisco  in 
three  years.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with  views  of  the  new 
San  Francisco.  Svo.  Full 
stiff  paper  boards. 

$1.00  net 


The  Ephebic  Oath 

And  Other  Essays 

By  ALEXANDER  McADIE 

12mo.  Decorations  by  Lucia 
K.  Matthews;  Frontispiece 
by  Arthur  F.  Matthews. 
Stiff  vellum  boards. 

$1  50  net 


The  Scientific  Aspects  of 
Luther  Burbank's  Work 

By  VERNON  KELLOGG  and 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Illustrated.      Boards,    Svo. 
$1.75  net 


The  Alps  of  the 
King-Kern  Divide 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Illustrated. 

50  cents  net 


~  Bibliography  of  the 
Chinese  Question  in  the 
United  States 

By 
ROBERT  ERNEST  COWAN 
and  BOUTWELL  DUNLAP 

A   scholarly    work,    invalu- 
able   in    libraries    as    a   work 
of      reference.       8vo.       Full 
stiff    paper    boards. 
$1.40  net 
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Napoleon. 

This  third  edition  of  Lord  Wolseley's  story 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Napoleon  evidences 
the  deserved  popularity  that  has  been  won  by 
a  work  as  distinguished  for  its  literary  style 
as  for  its  military  competence.  The  author 
begins  with  the  campaign  of  1812  and  he 
ends  with  the  death  of  Napoleon,  reviewing 
the  military  events  that  crowded  those 
stirring  days,  and  bringing  his  own  ripe  mili- 
tary judgment  to  the  work  of  comment  and 
criticism.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  pres- 
ent war  will  bring  with  it  a  recrudescence  of 
interest  in  the  Napoleonic  struggles,  if  indeed 
there  has  been  any  waning  of  that  interest, 
but  there  need  be  little  doubt  that  Lord 
Wolseley's  work  will  retain  the  position  of 
authority  that  it  has  earned  by  its  accuracy 
and  ability. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  Vis- 
count Wolseley.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company ;    $1 .25    net. 

■»-■  ■  - 
A  Biography, 
i  If  a  man  can  not  put  pathos,  and  tender- 
ness, and  poetry  into  the  biography  of  his 
mother  he  can  have  no  such  qualities  in  his 
heart.  Probably  J.  M.  Barrie  in  his  "Mar- 
garet Ogilvie"  came  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
perfection  in  such  a  work,  but  Alexander  Ir- 
vine comes  at  least  a  good  second.  Mr. 
Irvine's  mother  was  an  Irish  peasant  woman, 
and  he  tells  of  tire  famine  and  poverty  of  his 
youth  and  of  the  Irish  life  of  toil  and  priva- 
tion that  has  produced  so  large  a  measure  of 
heroism.  When  the  author  eventually  left  his 
home  it  was  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  he 
subsequently  became  a  missionary,  coming  to 
America  with  his  mother's  blessing,  although 
she  knew  that  she  would  never  see  him 
again.  It  is  a  moving  story  and  told  with  a 
very  genuine  power  and  intensity. 

My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner.  By  Alex- 
ander Irvine.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.20  net. 


Kit  Carson  Days. 
Amid  a  veritable  wilderness  of  biographies 
of  people  who  do  not  matter  and  never  could 
matter  it  is  strange  that  we  have  had  to  wait 
so  long  for  a  life  of  Kit  Carson.  It  is  true 
that  one  inadequate  attempt  was  made  some 
'half  a  century  ago.  but  it  is  now  practically 
unobtainable,  but  with  this  exception  we  have 
had  to  depend  for  our  knowledge  upon  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  references,  some  of  them 
as  dubious  as  a  Solar  Myth  and  some  of  them 


frankly  imaginative.  Kit  Carson  was  one  of 
the  genuinely  great  men  of  pioneer  days,  one 
of  the  few  large  figures  that  combined  ster- 
ling   human    character   with   personal    heroism 


Mr.  Sabin's  book  contains  669  pages.  It 
took  six  years  to  compile,  and  it  involved 
an  enormous  amount  of  travel  and  cor- 
respondence.     Carson    was    born    in    Missouri 
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by  Nellie  I' an  de  Grift 


and  hardihood.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  but  for  Kit  Carson  the  history  of 
the  West  would  have  been  something  very 
different  from  what  it  is  and  perhaps  some- 
thing much  more  boisterous  and  turbulent. 


in  1809,  but  he  ran  away  from  home  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  so  began  a  career  that  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  for  daring  ad- 
venture and  narrow  escape.  But  Carson  was 
much  more  than  a  fighter.     He  had  a  fearless 


truthfulness  and  honesty  that  was  an  even 
more  valuable  asset  in  those  days  than  a 
strong  arm  and  a  keen  eye.  He  became  In- 
dian agent  for  the  Utes,  and  both  Kearny 
and  Fremont  had  occasion  to  avail  themselves 
of  services  that  he  was  so  peculiarly  compe- 
tent to  render.  He  was  almost  wholly  un- 
educated, but  he  became  a  colonel  and  a 
brigadier-general,  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  final  negotiations  for  peace  with  the 
Indians. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Sabin  has  done 
his  work  well,  not  only  with  commendable 
accuracy,  but  with  a  sense  of  relative  values 
that  is  rarely  possessed  by  the  biographer. 
He  has  produced  a  book  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  excelled  and  that  will  probably  remain  as 
our  one  authentic  source  of  knowledge  of  an 
interesting   and   gallant   figure. 

Kit  Carson  Days  (1809-68).  By  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.     Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

■*► 

Joseph  Conrad. 

We  are  not  largely  impressed  with  the  usual 
value  of  books  about  living  writers.  They 
are  commonly  tinged  with  personal  friend- 
ships, and  they  must  also  lack  some  of  the  per- 
spective and  the  rotundity  of  a  finished  life 
work.  But  there  is  a  series  of  such  works 
now  in  course  of  issue,  and  already  it  in- 
cludes Arnold  Bennett,  Anatole  France,  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Now  comes 
a  volume  on  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Curie,  and  a  most  competent  volume  it  is. 
Mr.  Curie  deals  with  Conrad's  critics  and 
contemporaries,  his  biography  and  biographical 
works,  his  men  and  women,  his  atmos- 
phere, and  his  position  in  literature.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  know  an  author  is  to  read 
his  works,  but  certainly  no  one  will  read 
Mr.  Curie  and  stop  there.  He  helps  us  to 
realize  something  of  the  miracle  of  Conrad 
himself.  Conrad  was  born  in  Poland  in  1857. 
He  was  involved  in  the  last  Polish  rebellion 
and  in  1862  he  and  his  family  were  banished 
by  the  Russian  government.  In  1874  he  went 
to  sea,  and  in  1878  he  landed  in  England  and 
began  the  study  of  the  English  language,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  unexcelled  master.  In 
him,  says  Mr.  Curie,  England  has  helped  to 
produce  one  of  those  unaccountable  literary 
forces  whose  influence  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  To  arrange  great  men  in  some  sup- 
posed order  of  merit  is  impossible  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  is  absurd,  but  there  will  be 
no  reluctance  to  recognize  in  Conrad  a  liter- 
ary creator  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Joseph  Conrad.  By  Richard  Curie.  New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 


The  Dollar. 
Mr.   Irving  Fisher  has  written  a  book  that 
will    appeal    to    the   monetary   expert   both    by 
the    adequacy    of    its    knowledge    and    the    lu- 
cidity   of    its    presentation.      He   believes   that 


(3)    the   volume   of  bank   deposits   subject   to 
I  check;    (4)   its  velocity:   and    i5)   the  volume 
of  trade. 

This  book  was  written  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war.  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  Mr.  Fisher's  postscript,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  net  and  ultimate  effect  of  the  war 
will  be  to  aggravate  the  upward  tendency 
which  was  already  impending.  In  Europe  the 
cost  of  living  will  probably  rise  above  any- 
thing previously  known.  In  America  the  rise 
of  prices  will  be  less  than  in  Europe,  but 
foods  will  especially  rise  and  bonds  will  es- 
pecially  fall. 

Why  Is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?  By  Irving 
Fisher.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company: 
$1.25   net.  «. 

Prophets  of  Tcday. 
The    student     of     what    is     called     modern 
thought  who  is  anxious  for  a  summary  of  the 


In-ing    Fisher,    author    of    ''Why    Is     the 
Dollar  Shrinking'"     The  Mac- 
miHan   Company. 

the  currency  act  will  tend  to  maintain  the 
scale  of  high  prices  by  increasing  bank  de- 
posits, and  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
will  tend  to  encourage  the  export  of  gold. 
If  these  results  ensue  ''many  senseless  pro- 
posals may  be  made  and  even  adopted."     And 


Jacob    A.    Riis,    author    of   "Neighbors:    Life 

Stories  of  the   Other  Half."      The 

Macinillan  Company. 

at    least    upon    this   point   we    need    have    no 
doubts  whatever. 

Mr.  Fisher's  book  must  be  left  to  experts 
for  a  judgment.  Its  main  contention  is  that 
the  level  of  prices  depends  exclusively  on  five 
definite  factors:  (1)  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation ;    (2)    its    velocity    of    circulation ; 


Hamilton    IV.    Mabie,    author    of    ''Japan 
Today   and    Tomorrow:"      The 

Macmillan  Company. 

achievements  of  today  can  hardly  do  better 
than  turn  to  these  condensed  pages  by  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Slosson.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
1  been  better  bad  the  pages  been  less  con- 
densed. It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice 
to  Maeterlinck,  Bergson.  Poincare,  Metchni- 
koff,  Ostwald.  and  Haeckel  in  a  volume  o£ 
three  hundred  pages,  but  then  the  author  con- 
tents himself  with  a  sort  of  sketchy  presenta- 
tion of  their  teachings  and  without  either  ap- 
plause or  dissent.  He  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  visit  each  of  these  men  in  his  own  house 
and  to  prepare  some  sort  of  a  biography  which 
combines  well  with  the  outline  of  his  philos- 
ophy. 

But  the  author's  preferences  are  evident 
enough.  For  materialism  he  has  no  sympa- 
thy, and  where  there  is  no  sympathy  there  can 
be      no      comprehension.       The      chapter      on 
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Haeckel  is  the  last  in  the  book  and  the  least 
satisfactory,  but  by  way  of  compensation  we 
have  the  whole  of  the  thirty  theses  of  monism. 
Maeterlinck  occupies  the  place  of  honor,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  author  is  justified 
in  saying  that  Maeterlinck  is  not  so  much 
an  original  thinker  "as  an  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive personality  who  is  able  to  catch  the  dom- 
inant note  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives." 
The  spirituality-  voiced  by  Maeterlinck  is  by 
no  means  the  dominant  note  of  the  times  in 
which    he    lives.      The    dominant   note   of   the 


Latta    Griswold.    author    of    "The    Winds    of 
Deal."      The   Macmillan   Company. 

times  when  Maeterlinck  began  to  write  was  a 
crude  and  brutal  materialism  which  he  has 
played  his  part  in  dispelling. 

The  chapter  on  Bergson  is  distinctly  good. 
\\  e  are  struck  by  the  phrase  that  the  Berg- 
sonian  philosophy  "has  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  conception  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnos- 
tics, a  creative  force  struggling  against  the 
intractibility  of  inert  matter  and  triumphing 
by  subtlety-  and  persistence."  Indeed  Bergson 
has  done  no  more  than  annex  and  adapt  the 
essence  of  various  old  philosophies,  some  of 
them  much  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  probably  this  will  be  pointed 
out  w"ith  increasing  force  as  time  goes  on. 

Major  Prophets  of  Today.  By  Edwin  E.  Slos- 
son.     Boston:    Little,   Brown  &   Co.;   $.150  net. 


Land  Mammals  of  the  West, 
The  author  of  this  fine  volume  tells  us  that 
it  found  its  genesis  in  1S76.  when  a  Princeton 


Vachel   Lindsay,    author    of   "The    Congo 
and    Other    Poems."      The    Mac- 
millan   Company. 

undergraduate  suggested  to  some  comrades 
that  they  undertake  a  fossil -hunting  expedi- 
tion in  the  West.  The  suggestion  led  to  the 
first  of  the  Princeton  palxontological  expedi- 
tions, that  of  IS".  It  was  the  fascination  of 
discovering  and  exhuming  with  his  own  hands 
the  remains  of  the  curious  creatures  which 
once  inhabited  Xorth  America  and  the  desire 
to  extend  something  of  this  fascinating  in- 
terest to  a  wider  circle  that  have  occasioned 
the  preparation  of  this  book,  of  which  tht 
nearly  700  pages  seem  to  be  as  inclusive  as 
skill   and  patience  can   make  them. 

Anything    like   an    adequate    survey    of   this 


imposing    work    would    be    impossible    within  | 
convenient  limits.     It  must  therefore  suffice  to 
say   that   its   first   part   is   devoted   to   an    ex- 
piation  of   the   methods   of   investigation,    the 
classification    of   the    Mammalia,    the   skeleton  i 
and   the   teeth   of  Mammals,   the  geographical 
distribution   of   Mammals,  and   the   successive 
Mammalian     faunas     of     Xorth     and     South  I 
America.      Then    follow   ten   chapters   devoted  t 
to    the    histories    of    the    Perisso  dactyl  a,    the 
Artiodactyla,  the  Proboscidea,  the  Amblypoda  j 
and  Condylarthra,  the  Toxodontia,  the  Litop-  | 
terna    and   Astrapotheria,    the    Carnivora,    the  j 
Primates,  the  Edentata,   and  the  Marsupalia. 
A    final    chapter    is    given    to    the    modes    of ! 
Mammalian  evolution,  and  this  is  followed  by  I 
a  competent  glossary  and  index.     The  illustra-  I 
tions,    of    which    there    are    several    hundred, ' 
are   well   selected  and  produced. 

History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  Westers 
Hemisphere.  By  William  Berrvman  Scott,  Ph. 
D.,  D.  Sc,  LL,  D.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company:   55   net. 


Germany's  Fighting  Machine. 
This  handsome  volume  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  First  comes  a  review  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  that  caused  the  war,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  German 
army.  navy,  and  airships.  Mr.  Henderson  ex- 
plains that  but  a  few  weks  ago  he  was  in 
Germany  studying  the  land  and  its  institu-  i 
tions,   and   that  the   war  broke   out   two   days 


John  Helston,  author  of  ''Thracian  Sea." 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

after  he  had  embarked  for  America.  We  may 
suppose,  therefore,  that  his  information  is  of 
the  latest  and  that  whatever  he  tells  us  about 
the  German  fighting  machine  is  timely  and 
authoritative.  Certainly  it  is  interesting.  - 
Mr.  Henderson  knows  enough  of  military 
matters  to  speak  of  them  comprehensively  and 
intelligently  while  his  collection  of  photo-  j 
graphic  illustrations  is  probably  unique. 

It  is   a   pity   that    Mr.    Henderson   prefaced    j 
this  valuable  matter  with  a  political  disquisi- 
tion that  is  probably  as  silly  as  anything  that 
has    been    written.      As   an    example   we    may 
take    the    following    amazing   assertion :      "To    I 
the  unprejudiced  observer  it  looks  very  much    I 
as  though  Servia,  thinking  her  hour  had  come    : 
and  feeling  sure— of  Russia's  support,  had  in-    ! 
stigated   the   murder  of  the   heir  to  the  Aus- 
trian  throne  with   the   deliberate  intention  of 
starting   a    great    conflagration."      Further   on 
we    have    a    warning   to    Britannia    to    "wake 
up!"     Gibraltar,   she   is   told,   will   soon  be  as 
irksome  to  Pan-Slavism  as  are  now  the  forts 
on  the  Dardanelles.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  au- 
thor did  not  confine  himself  to  his  description 
of  the  German  armaments.     Here  at  least  he 
is  constructive  and  interesting.     But  his  first 
twenty-  pages  are  a  tragedy  of  inconsequence 
and  assumption. 

Germany's  Fighting  Machine.  By  Ernest  F. 
Henderson.  With  nearly  100  unique  illustrations. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25 
net. 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 

Ellen  Key. 

Here  we  have  another  work  by  Ellen  Key, 
who  seems  resolved  to  leave  no  department  of 
human  activity  untouched  by  her  reforming 
hand.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  her 
book  on  "The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood," 
and  now  comes  a  work  on  "The  Younger  Gen- 
eration," which  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect from  our  children  and  how  we  should  set 
about  the  work  of  obtaining  it. 

The   chief  boon  that  we  should   ask  of  the 
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younger  generation  is  the  gift  of  peace,  and 
here  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  lacks 
some  of  the  exuberant  confidence  that  distin- 
guishes the  lesser  lights  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment. For  Miss  Key  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  mothers  of  today  are  competent  either 
by  education  or  inclination  to  inculcate  the 
needed  lessons.  She  says'  that  only  when 
women  have  the  right  to  vote  will  they  be 
able  to  work  for  peace   with   full  seriousness, 


fact  more  clear  now  than  when  this  book  was 
written. 

Women,  says  the  author,  have  a  double 
standard  of  morality  so  far  as  war  is  con- 
cerned. One  standard  is  for  the  home  and 
the  other  is  for  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is 
the  "women  of  the  new  age"  who  must  recon- 
cile these  standards: 

Not  from  the  mothers  of  the  present  day, 
as  yet  uneducated  for  their  calling,  and  often 
unfit  for  it ;  mothers  who  still  bring  up  their 
children  by  the  hand  instead  of  by  the  head  ; 
who  in  their  system  of  the  rod  are  guided  by 
the  same  base  and  crude  notions  as  men  in 
their  policy  of  war — such  mothers  can  form 
no  souls  for  peace.  Nor  yet  those  mothers 
who  bring  up  their  children  in  the  double- 
faced  morality ;  who  teach  them  as  indi- 
viduals rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong,  rather  to  renounce  their  objects  than 
to  pursue  them  by  unworthy  means  ;  who  bid 
them  put  away  the  thoughts  of  vengeance  and 
forgive  their  enemies — but  who  then  with 
flaming  eyes  and  inciting  words  exhort  their 
sons,  as  "defenders  of  their  country,"  to  com- 
mit acts  which,  as  private  persons,  they  have 
learned  to  regard  as  base.  Least  of  all  can 
those    mothers,    who    with    all    the    breath    of 


Rabindranath    Tagore,    author   of    "The    King 
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if  they  then  desire  it,  a  most  debatable  con- 
tention by  the  way.  For  Miss  Key  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  they  do  desire  it.  Women  are 
as  liable  as  men  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
sorcery  of  "honor  and  vital  interests."  They 
are  still  ready  to  uphold  clericalism,  capital- 
ism, and  militarism,  and  so  such  women 
"must  at  present  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning 
as  regards  the  conversion  of  souls."  Nor 
can   we   expect   anything   from    Christianity,   a 


Jack  London,   author  of  "The   Mutiny  of 
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their  bodies  blow  the  flames  of  hate  and 
fanaticism,  prepare  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren  for  peace. 

It  would  seem  that  when  Miss  Key  places 
the  reform  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
women  she  is  referring  to  a  kind  of  woman 
who  does  not  yet  exist,  but  who  has  to  be 
evolved.  Perhaps  it  would  also  be  possible  to 
evolve  a  new  kind  of  man  who  would  not  be 
in  such  pressing  need  of  the  feminist  salva- 
tion. 

Other  chapters  of  this  vigorous  book  are 
devoted  to  "Class  Badges,"  "The  Children's 
Charter,"  "Recreative  Culture,"  and  "The  Few 
and  the  Many."     It  is  readable  in  every  line. 

The  Younger  Generation.  By  Ellen  Key. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 


Where  Pharaoh  Dreams. 
Irene  Osgood  almost  persuades  us  that  she 
lived  once  in  an  Egyptian  body  and  that  now 
in  these  baser  days  come  vague  reminiscences 
of  life  by  the  Nile  that  stir  her  mind  to  the 
poetry  of  dreaming.  She  describes  her  vol- 
ume of  sketches  as  "the  impressions  of  a 
woman-of-moods  in  Egypt,"  but  there  is  some- 
thing so  intimate  in  these  impressions,  some- 
thing that  belongs  so  wholly  to  the  past  as 


A  Great  Story 

of 

the 

New 

West 

THE 
RIVER 

By  EDNAH  AIKEN 

THE  author  has  taken  for  her  subject  the  truly 
great  idea  of  the  reclamation  of  the  American 
Desert  which  in  a  large  degree  depends  on  the 
control  of  the  all  but  untamable  Colorado  River, 
and  subsequent  extensive  irrigation. 

Thoroughly  American  in  theme,  ambitious, 
many-sided,  and  yet  unified. 

There  is  an  absorbing  plot  in  which  one  strong 
man  is  set  against  another,  the  wife  of  one  of  them 
is  shown  in  her  restless  vanity  and  scheming,  and 
a  fine  young  girl  comes  to  her  own  in  the  love  of 
a  man  worthy  of  her. 

The  River  stands  out  from  among  current 
fiction  as  a  novel  that  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Pictures  by  Sidney  Riesenberg.      At  all  Boolisellers.      Price  $1.35  net 
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"A  book  to  commend  to  all  women  readers"  is 

SATURDAY'S 
CHILD 

the  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Mother." 

"Mrs.  Kathleen  Norris,  the  author  of  'Saturday's 
Child/'  is  gifted  with  a  charm  of  writing  so  perfect 
that  her  books,  like  folk-song  melodies,  live  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Get  it  at  the  Bookstore  or  Library 
on  Monday. 

Did  you  read  THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC 
HARMAN,  which  we  recommended  to  you  last 
week  ? 


THE 
MACMILLAN 

COMPANY 

64   Fifth   Ave. 

New  York 


Should  we  recommend  to  you 
any  book  of  which  you  do  not 
approve,  will  you  kindly  write 
to  us  and  tell  us  why  ? 


to  suggest  a  haunting  memory  that  is  yet  tan- 
talizing in  its  elusiveness.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  passage  from  her  chapter  on  the  Sphinx: 

Here,  where  the  silent  Sphinx  waits,  the 
world  seems  to  stop.  One  seems  to  come  to 
the  great,  eternal  bar,  to  find  or  lose  one's 
soul. 

Joys  that  enthrall ;  love  that  enraptures ; 
griefs  that  scourge.  Things  material  or  un- 
real are  all  incarnate  here. 


Kathleen   Norris,   author   of  "Saturday's 
Child."     The  Macmillan   Company. 

Fantastic  imagery  is  suggested  in  the 
elusive   smile   of  the   Sphinx. 

A  voice  comes  on  the  desert  wind. 

Is  it  the  voice  of  the  Sphinx  telling  her 
that  she  does  not  exist,  nor  you,  nor  I  ? 

Telling  her  that   there   is  neither  good   nor 


May  Sinclair,  author  of  "The  Three  Sisters." 
The  Macmillan   Company. 

bad,  false  nor  true,  neither  assent  nor  dis- 
sent. 

All  is  mirage. 

Yet  the  Sphinx  smiles  and  the  weird,  echo- 
ing voice  will  reverberate  on  and  on  through- 
out   eternity. 

There  are  twenty-four  chapters  to  this  re- 
markable book,  which  seems  like  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  soul  of  ancient  Egypt  by  one 


who   shared   that   soul   and   who   now  gives   it 
a  voice  in  language  of  unusual  poetic  charm. 

Where    Pharaoh    Dreams.      By    Irene    Osgood. 
Philadelphia:  T.  E.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.75  net. 


The  Great  War. 

Mr.  Simonds  is  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  and  the  author  of  perhaps  the 
best  series  of  editorial  articles  on  the  war  that 
have  appeared  anywhere.  These  articles  have 
now  been  recast  into  volume  form  and  they 
contribute  a  sort  of  history  of  the  struggle 
from  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke until  the  present  day. 

We  say  advisedly  a  sort  of  history,  for  no 
actual  history  is  yet  possible,  nor  will  be  pos- 
sible until  the  combatants  shall  remove  the 
veil  of  calculated  secrecy  that  now  hides  their 
movements.  News  that  seems  to  be  authentic 
today  is  contradicted  tomorrow,  and  the  keen- 
est observer  can  do  no  more  than  surmise 
and  speculate. 

Mr.  Simonds  has  written  a  fascinating  book. 


Zona  Gale,  author  of  "Neighborhood  Stories." 
The  Macmillan   Company. 

but  it  is  a  book  with  all  the  defects  that  were 
inevitable,  as  well  as  some  defects  that  might 
have  been  removed.  Thus  some  of  his  earlier 
chapters  contain  statements  that  are  contra- 
dicted later  on.  For  example,  we  find  three 
different  estimates  of  the  British  strength, 
varying  from  165,000  men  to  80,000  men,  and 
while  such  divergences  arc  natural  enough  in 
a  running  day-by-day  commentary  one  would 
expect  to  see  them  removed  or  reconciled  in 
a  volume  such  as  this. 

None  the  less  the  book  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  that  the 
student  will  wish  to  have  at  hand.  It  is  a 
precise  summary  of  events  so  far  as  events 
are  known.  That  it  is  terse  and  illuminating 
may   be  inferred   from   its   authorship. 

The  Great  War:    Its    First   Phase.      By 
H.     Simonds.       New     York:     Mitchell     K 
$1.25  net. 
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LATE  FICTION. 


The  Spring  Lady. 

The  author  gives  us  one  of  those  stories 
whose  improbability  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
chief  characters  act  according  to  their  im- 
pulses, a  thing  that  real  people  never  do.  In 
this  case  die  heroine  is  a  fashionable  young 
married  woman  who  suddenly  sickens  of  her 
inane  life,  becomes  convinced  that  there  is 
no  love  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and 
so  cuts  the  knot  by  tramping  out  into  the 
countrv  and  seeking  whatever  fate  the  gods 
may  send.  In  this  case  the  gods  direct  her 
to  an  obscure  village  and  a  vacant  cottage, 
and  here  she  buries  herself  and  tries  to  for- 
get the  world  which  includes  her  husband. 
\Ve  are  told  how  Rita  Ashe  initiates  herself 
into  the  mysteries  of  village  life,  with  its 
devilish  spites  and  cruelties  as  well  as  its 
transcendant  virtues,  and  how  at  last  she 
finds  her  own  soul  and  discovers  that  she  is 
a  human  being  who  still  loves  her  husband. 
It  is  a  lightsome  story,  but  not  without  its 
vein  of  oure  and  rich  metal. 

The  Spuing  Lady.  By  Mary  Brecht  Pulver. 
Indianapolis:   The  Bobbs-MerriU   Company. 


and  possess  her  artistic  soul  in  freedom. 
And  we  know  nothing  much  about  the  hero 
except  that  he.  too,  is  a  passenger  on  the 
coast  steamer  from  Cornwall  to  London  and 
is  so  delightfully  broke  that  the  heroine  feeds 
him    surreptitiously,    with    the    connivance    of 


The  Milky  Way. 
There  are  some  stories,  like  stage  plays, 
builded  upon  a  definite  plot  with  its  various 
parts  apportioned,  measured,  and  balanced. 
And  there  are  other  stories  that  seem  like  a 
page  torn  almost  at  random  from  a  life  diary 
and  without  definite  beginning  or  tangible  end. 
-The  Milky  Way"  belongs  to  the  latter  cate- 
gory. We  do  not  know  where  the  heroine 
comes  from,  but  we  do  know  that  she  declines 
the  advantageous  but  conventional  marriage 
in  order  that  she  may  tramp  about  the  world 


Rachel  S.  McNamara,  author  of  "The  Torch 
of  Life."      C.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

the  equally  fascinated  steward.  Then  for  over 
three  hundred  pages  we  follow  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  interesting  hobo  couple,  for  whom 
there  are  alternate  feasts  and  famines  all 
the  way.  until  eventually  they  decide  to  do 
what  we  knew  they  would  do  from  the  start. 


A  List  of  New  Books,  where  You  may  Find  Just  the 
Book  You  are  Looking  for,  either  for  Your  Own 
Pleasure  or  to  Add  to  the  Pleasure  of  a   Friend. 


The  Unknown  Guest 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

The  title  suggests,  in  that  beautifully  imaginative  yet 
wonderfully  apt  way  characteristic  of  Maeterlinck,  the 
contents  of  his  latest  book.  The  Unknown  Guest  within 
ourselves — that  mysterious,  little  known,  rarely  mani- 
fested, vaguely  realized  stranger  that  is  part  of  us,  and 
which  is  sometimes  termed  the  psychic  self — has  called 
forth  this  strangely  beautiful  and  exquisitely  worded  book. 


Bound  uniform  u-ith  Maeterlinck's  other  books.    Price  S1.50  net 


The  Mason  Bees 


By 
J.  H.  Fabre 

"Prof.  Fabre  is  a  great  magician.  He  is  the  good 
fairy  of  the  scientific  world.  .  .  .  With  true 
scientific  precision,  with  none  of  the  arid  stretches 
that  mar  even  the  least  dull  pages  of  the  average 
scientific  tome,  he  visualizes  in  a  way  past  under- 
standing the  lives  and  doings  of  the  spider,  the 
grasshopper,  the  butterfly." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Bound  uniform  with  "The  Life  of  the  Spider"  and 
Price  $1.50  net 


'The  Life  of  the  Fly. 


Recollections  of  Full  Years 
By  Mrs.  William  H.Taft 

A  very  entertaining  volume  of  reminis- 
cences by  the  lady  who,  as  mistress  of 
the  White  House,  has  much  to  tell  about 
the  interesting  but  little  known  private 
side  of  public  life. 

Illustrated.     Price   $3.50    net 


Germany's  Madness 
By  Dr.  Emil  Reich 

The  purpose  of  this  book  by  the  late  Dr. 
Reich,  the  celebrated  historian  and  emi- 
nent authority  on  international  law,  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  English-speaking 
people  the  fixed  belief  of  numberless  Ger- 
mans— namely,  that  Germany  is  the  pre- 
destined head  and  master  of  the  human 
race.  Price   $1.00   net 


NEW   NOVELS 


The  Wonderful  Romance 


By  Pierre  de  Coulevain 


Readers   of   "On   the    Branch"   will   be   glad   to   know   that  here  is   another 
story  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  pen.  Price  $1.35  net 


The  Strange  Woman 


By  Sidney  McCall 


A  very  charming  romance  in  which   a  New  Woman  has  a  very  beneficial 
influence  upon  an  Old  American  Town.  .    Price  $1.30  net 


The  Eternal  Priestess 


By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale 


Bringing  before  us  the  New  China,  as  it  is  undergoing  a  marvelous  trans- 
formation, and  introducing  even  the  Chinese  New  Woman.     Price  $1.35  net 


Bye -Ways 


By  Robert  Hichens 


A   volume  of  unusually  good   short   stories  by   one  of  the  best  writers   of 
modern  English  fiction.  Price  $1.35  net 
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THE  CLARION 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

This  swift,  absorbing  story  takes  the  reader  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  fascinating;  world  of  newspapers,  introduces 
him  to  as  real  and  interesting  a  group  of  men  and  women 
as  can  be  met  in  recent  fiction,  and  makes  him  a  spectator 
of  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  fights  for  fair  play  and 
civic  honesty  ever  put  into  a  novel. 

A  touch  of  supreme  interest  is  the  part  played  by  the 
heroine,  beautiful,  and  alive  to  the  power  of  her  beauty,  in 
this  drama  of  tangled  interests  and  stormy  passions;  while 
incidental  to  the  intensely  tirrilling  story  is  a  revelation  of 
newspaper  methods  and  morals  that  will  cause  a  country- 
wide sensation. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES        ILLUSTRATED.    $1.35  net 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  author  is  very  successful  in  depicting  the 
mind  of  the  natural  vagabond  and  the  many 
delights  that  nature  always  showers  upon 
those  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 

The     Milky     Way.       By     F.     Tennyson     Jesse. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Wall  Between. 
This  is  a  story  of  life  in  the  American 
army,  and  the  "wall  between"  is  the  wall  of 
caste  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  non- 
existent. The  American  spirit,  says  the  au- 
thor, shouts  the  doctrine  of  social  equality, 
but  "the  navy  yard  is  a  feudal  colony  incon- 
gruously surviving  in  a  rampant  democracy." 


that  the  "wall  between"  is  in  no  way  to  be  I 
surmounted,  and  when  his  aspirations  become  i 
known  he  is  made  the  victim  of  the  persecu- 
tion in  a  hundred  forms  that  snobbery  is  al- 
ways quick  to  inflict.  Then  comes  the  little 
war  in  Nicaragua,  and  Kendall  so  far  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  to  become  a  hero,  and 
so  he  finally  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of 
his  rank,  and  we  leave  both  him  and  Edith 
as  happy  as  human  beings  ever  are. 

Mr.  Paine  has  evidently  written  this  story 
with  the  intention  of  painting  the  caste  sys- 
tem as  it  prevails  in  the  army.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  a  true  pic- 
ture or  an  exaggerated  one.  But  if  it  is  a 
true  picture  it  is  easy  to  understand  a  rate  of 
army  desertion  that  is  far  higher  than  it 
should  be. 

The  Wall  Between.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
Xew  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;-  $1.35  net.     '. 


Illustration    from    "The   Prince   of  Granstark," 

by    George    Barr    McCutchcon. 

Dodd,  Mead  cV  Co. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  John  Kendall,  who 
has  enlisted  as  the  most  convenient  way  to 
escape  from  the  scandal  connected  with  the 
failure  of  his  father's  bank.  He  has  become 
a  sergeant,  but  it  seems  that  sergeants  are 
still  subject  to  the  unbearable  insolence  of 
every  puppy  officer  who  likes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  superior  rank  to  heap  ignominies 
on  men  who  dare  not  even  reply.  When  Ken- 
dall falls  in  love  with  Edith  Ferris  he  finds 


The  Encounter. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  has  created  so  ! 
many  powerful  and  distinctive  characters  in  ; 
her  novels  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
wonder  that  she  should  now  turn  to  actual 
personalities  for  her  inspiration.  The  hero 
of  "The  Encounter"  is  Herr  Wehlitz,  and  be- 
fore we  have  read  many  pages  we  perceive 
that  Herr  Wehlitz  is  no  less  than  Nietzsche. 
The  heroine  is  Persis  Fennamy,  a  young 
American  girl  with  philosophic  opinions, 
while  the  rest  of  the  stage  is  filled  with  satel- 
lites whose  roles  are  minor  and  almost  negli- 
gible. 

Whether  the  author  intended  to  make  a 
caricature  of  Nietzsche  must  be  left  for  indi- 
vidual opinion.  Herr  Wehlitz  is  represented 
as  an  opinionated,  peevish,  and  jealous  per- 
sonality whose  theories  have  become  an  ob- 
session and  whose  physical  weaknesses  are 
so  portrayed  as  to  be  ridiculous.  On  his  first 
introduction  to  Persis  he  convicts  her  on  the 
spot   of   having   read   Schopenhauer : 

"I  thought  so.  You  have  read  Schopen- 
hauer and  believe  that  he  has  said  the  last 

,  word.  No,  listen  to  me,"  he  held  up  his  hand 
as  she  sought  to  interpose  a  qualification. 
"You  are  infected.  It  is  enough ; — listen  to 
me  now.  It  is  I  who  have  the  last  word  to 
speak,  a  word  that  upbuilds  more  than  it  de- 
stroys. Schopenhauer  saw  that  life  is  suffer- 
ing and  want  and  striving.  It  is  true.  I  grant 
it.  I  flinch  from  nothing  of  its  truth.  But 
what  I  have  to  say  is  that  life  is  not  value- 
less on  that  account.  Cowards  find  it  so,  and 
rot  to  the  nothingness  where  they  belong. 
You  are  not  one  of  them.  You  can  not  look 
me  in  the  eyes  and  say  that  you  are  one  of 
them.  No.  Yours  is  not  the  weakness  that 
turns  shuddering  away  from  life.  Yours  is 
the  youth  and  pride  and  strength  that  meas- 
ures itself  against  life  and  scorns  its  puerili- 
ties. Tolstoy  would  lead  the  world  into  a 
nest  of  maggots  where  the  weak  cling  to- 
gether   and    find     sustainment    in    loathsome 

'  unity." 

It    is    a    strange    beginning    to    a    strange 
1  courtship,  but  then  Nietzsche  would  naturally 

make   love   in   a   way   of   his   own.      What  he 

seems  to  need  is  not  so  much  a  wife  as  some 
!  one    whose    applause    and    admiration    will   be 

unfailing  and  consistent. 

The   story'   is    artistically   told,   but   we   can 
J  not    understand    why    Herr    Wehlitz    should 

have  wished  to  marry  Persis,  nor  can  we  un- 
1  derstand   why   Persis  should   for  one  moment 

have  thought  of  marrying  Herr  Wehlitz.    Two 

more  unpleasant   and  unhuman   people  it  has 

rarely  been  our  lot  to  hear  of. 

The   Encounter.      By   Anne   Douglas    Sedgwick. 

Xew  York:   The  Century  Company. 


'Must       Protestantism       Adopt       Christian 

Science."  is  answered  by  the  author,  the  Rev. 

J.  Winthrop  Hegeman,  Ph.  D..  in  the  affirma- 

I  tive.      The    book    is    published    by    Harper   & 

,  Brothers  and  the  price  is  75  cents  net 
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LATE  FICTION. 

The  Hands  of  Esau. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Margaret  Deland  has 
not  shown  an  undue  ethical  severity  in  this 
short  story.  Its  hero  is  Tom  Vail,  the  son 
of  a  widow  who  secures  a  situation  with  Mr. 
John  Morgan,  the  architect,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  fall  in  love  with  his  employer's 
daughter.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
he  should  not  do  so,  but  we  foresee  difficulties 
when  we  learn  that  Tom's  father  was  im- 
prisoned for  fraud,  and  that  Tom  himself  is 
unaware  of  that  fact.  What  will  he  do  when 
he  learns  the  truth,  as  he  must  inevitably  do? 

He  does  learn  the  truth  and  he  conceals  it 
from  his  sweetheart,  not  knowing  that  she  also 
has    heard    the    facts.      Nina    confidently    ex- 
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pects  that  Tom  will  of  course  share  his  secret 
with  her,  and  after  she  has  given  him  every 
opportunity  to  do  so  she  tacitly  dismisses  him 
as  unworthy  of  her  love.  The  moral  seems  to 
be  that  you  must  conceal  nothing  from  your 
sweetheart,  which  is  very  nice  in  theory  but 
that  might  have  volcanic  effects  in  practice. 
Nina's  uncle  says  in  conclusion :  "When  it 
comes  to  marriage,  the  foundation-stone  has 
got  to  be  truth.  Petty  secrecies  may  not  land 
you  in  the  divorce  court,  but  they  don't  make 
for  connubial  bliss.  Nina  did  well  to  turn 
him  down."  But  Nina  would  have  been  an 
uncomfortable   wife. 

The    Hands    of    Esau.      By    Margaret    Deland. 
New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

On  the  Staircase. 
Frank  Swinnerton  tells  us  a  story  of  every- 
day, commonplace  people  in  London,  but  they 
become  anything  but  commonplace  under   his 
skilful   hands.     His  characters  are  clerks  and 
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stenographers  who  work  for  meagre  weekly 
wages  and  are  haunted  by  the  dread  of  unem- 
ployment and  of  the  narrow  dividing  line  that 
separates  them  from  actual  poverty  and  that 
is  often  so  threateningly  and  so  constantly  in 
sight.  The  most  interesting  of  his  characters 
is  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  is  driven  by  in- 
sufferable loneliness  and  by  elemental  stirrings 
to  many  his  landlady's  daughter,  and  she  as- 
sures him  that  his  salary  of  about  $9  a  week 
is  amply  sufficient  for  two.  And  Velancourt 
is  a  man  who  reads  the  best  poetry  and 
knows  something  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics. He  has  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  $9  or  $10  a  week  will  always  be  the 


limit  of  his  earnings.  These  people  meet  at 
each  other's  houses  and  discuss  art  and 
music  and  literature,  and  discuss  them  well. 
They  have  definite  opinions  on  the  fine  things 
of  life,  and  they  rarely  mention  either  busi- 
ness or  money.  They  belong  to  a  fixed  and 
definite  caste,  the  caste  of  the  clerk,  with  all 
its  limitations,  and  they  will  never  belong  to 
any  other.  By  no  possibility  will  they  ever 
earn  more  than  a  decent  competence,  which 
will  permit  the  necessities  but  very  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  they  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  among  the  things  that  are  not  changed. 
It  is  a  strange  picture  for  those  used  to  the 
fever  of  young  American  life,  a  fever  bred 
of  opportunity,  and  it  is  a  picture  drawn  with 
unusual  skill  and  fidelity.  It  is  the  best  kind 
of  realism. 

On     the     Staircase.       By     Frank     Swinnerton. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Swindler. 

Ethel  M.  Dell  has  already  written  three 
striking  novels,  and  now  she  gives  us  a  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  that  are  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  reputation.  She  has  a  notable 
power  of  character  creation  that  was  well  dis- 
played in  her  "The  Way  of  an  Eagle"  and 
also  in  "The  Rocks  of  Valpre."  We  do  not 
necessarily  like  her  characters,  but  we  do  not 
forget  them.  They  are  always  distinctive  and 
original,  and  they  are  painted  with  marked 
attention  to  detail  and  portraiture. 

The  best  of  this  present  collection  is  "The 
Swindler."  It  is  in  two  parts,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  second  part  was  written  by  request. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  was  wise  to  yield  to 
that  request.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
wins  the  love  of  a  girl  and  is  then  arrested, 
and  justly  so,  for  swindling.  Then  comes  the 
sequel,  which  relates  to  his  career  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  but  somehow  he  seems 
to  have  lost  something  of  his  virility,  and  we 
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are  not  quite  easy  about  allowing  him  to 
marry  the  girl,  who  is  a  nice  girl.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  that  we  can  not  interpose 
in  the  matter,  for  we  should  probably  do  so 
and  forbid  the  banns.  But  these  short  stories 
belong  to  the  best  of  their  kind. 

The  Swindler  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ethel 
M.  Dell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net,  » 

Big  Tremaine. 
Marie  Van  Vorst  has  chosen  an  old  plot, 
but  she  works  it  over  so  cleverly  that  it  has 
all  the  virtues  of  novelty.  She  tells  us  of  two 
brothers,  John  and  David  Tremaine,  the 
black  sheep  and  the  white.  John  robs  the 
bank  and  leaves  home  in  disgrace  to  become 
a  wanderer.  David  pursues  the  saintly  life 
and  is  the  pride  of  his  mother  and  dies  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  Then  John  comes  home 
again  with  a  fortune,  faces  the  inevitable  at- 
mosphere of  shrugs  and  innuendoes,  and  sets 
himself  to  the  double  task  of  rehabilitating 
the  family  fortunes  and  conciliating  his 
mother.  Of  course  we  are  allowed  to  sur- 
mise the  real  facts  of  the  case  long  before 
they  are  made  known.  Actually  it  was  the 
sainted  David  who  had  robbed  the  bank  and 
the  wicked  John  who  had  shouldered  the 
blame.  It  is  usually  saints  who  rob  banks, 
but  a  stupid  public  has  not  yet  learned,  and 
probably  never  will  learn,  where  to  search 
for  the  criminal  in  such  cases.  The  story  is 
well  told  and  the  romance  with  which  it  is 
interwoven  is  a  pleasant  one,  but  we  still 
await  the  novel,  far  more  true  to  life,  where 
a  pronounced  piety  is  assumed  to  be  an  indi- 
cation  of  criminal   tendencies. 

Big  Tremaine.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst.  Bos- 
ton: Little,    Brown  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  just  sent  Marah 
Ellis  Ryan's  novel  of  California,  "For  the 
Soul  of  Rafael,"  first  issued  in  1906,  to  press 
for  another  (the  eleventh)  reprinting. 
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TWO  CHARMIXG  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

BETTY'S  VIRGINIA  CHRISTMAS 

By  MOLLY  ELLIOT  SEA  WELL 

Four  illustrations   in   color  by  Henry  I.   Soitlen.     Page 
Decorations.     l2mo.     Cloth,  decorated  in  green 
and  gold.    $1.50  net.    Postage  extra. 
A    Southern    story    that    carries    the    true    spirit    of 
Christmas  to  the  hearts  of  young  and  old.     To  the  tune 
of  Dixie  fiddles  there  is  a  rout  of  festive  dances,  early 
morning   fox-hunts,   and  spirited   feasts   of  turkey,  egg- 
nog,   and  the  other  delicious  dishes  for  which   Virginia 
cooks  and  Virginia  farms  are  rightly  famous. 

OUR  SENTIMENTAL  GARDEN 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Charles  Robinson.    Head  and  tail 

pieces  and  decorative  lining  papers.     Octavo. 

Cloth.     $1.75  net.     Postage  extra. 

This  book  is   a   sheer   delight,    filled   with   the   whims 

and  fancies  of  garden-lovers.     The  authors  have  caught 

the    note    of    family    life   in    a   picturesque    old    English 

dwelling,  where  grown-ups  and  children  live  largely  out 

of   doors,   and   where   birds   and   animals   and   bees    and 

flowers  become  of  a  most  human  comradeship. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 
OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING 

By  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Jr. 

96  perfect  reproductions  in  full-color  of  all  varieties  of 

roses.    Octavo.     Cloth.    In  a  box.    $4.00 

net.     Postage   extra. 

The   exquisite  illustrations  and  general  attractiveness 

of  the  volume  make  it  a  practical  gift  book  for  any  one 

engaged  in  flower-culture. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 
PERIOD  FURNITURE 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and 
ABBOT  McCLURE 

250  illustrations.  Octavo.  Cloth.  In  a  box.  $5.00  net. 
Postage  extra. 
A  practical  book  for  those  who  wish  to  know  and  buy 
period  furniture.  By  means  of  an  illustrated  chrono- 
logical key  (something  entirely  new)  one  is  enabled  to 
identify  the  period  to  which  any  piece  of  furniture 
belongs. 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL.    Illustrated  by 
JOSEPH  PENNELL 

(Regular  EditiotiJ.  105  illustrations  from  lithographs. 
Quarto.  In  a  box.  $7.50  net. 
An  intimate  personal  record  in  text  and  in  picture  of 
the  lives  of  the  famous  author  and  artist  in  the  city 
whose  recent  story  will  be  to  many  an"  absolute  sur- 
prise. Mr.  PennelFs  illustrations,  made  especially  for 
this  volume,  are  the  greatest  he  has  yet  accomplished. 

HEROES  AND  HEROINES  OF 
FICTION 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WALSH 

Half  morocco.  $3.00  net.  Postage  extra. 
Mr.  Walsh  has  compiled  the  famous  characters  and 
famous  names  in  modern  novels,  romances,  poems,  and 
dramas.  These  are  classified,  analyzed,  and  criticized 
and  supplemented  with  citations  from  the  best  authori- 
ties. 

COLONIAL  MANSIONS  OF 

MARYLAND  AND  DELAWARE 

By  JOHN  MARTIN  HAMMOND 

Limited  edition,  printed  from  type,  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed.    With  65  illustrations.     Octavo.     In 
a  box.     $5.00  net.     Postage  extra. 
Uniform  in  style  and  price  with  others  in  the  Limited 
Edition  Series — all  of  which  are  now  out  of  print  and 
at  a  premium. 

THE  AMERICAN  BEAVER 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $2.50  net.  Postage  extra. 
Few  people  possibly  realize  that  the  American  Beaver 
is  one  of  our  most  interesting  native  animals.  Mr. 
Dugmore  tells  everything  worth  knowing  about  them, 
and  this  new  work  will  delight  the  stay-at-home  as 
well  as  the  out-of-doors  man. 

GOOD  FICTION  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  FIRESIDE 

THE  WARD  OF  TECUMSEH 

By  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 

Illustrated.      $1.25    net.     Postage   extra. 

THE  THREE  FURLONGERS 

By  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

Frontispiece.     $1.25   net.     Postage  extra. 

THE  DUKE  OF  OBLIVION 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 

frontispiece.     $1.25   net.     Postage  extra. 


THE  TRUE 
ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 

By  GENERAL  CHARLES  KING 

24   illustrations.      Octavo.      Buck- 
ram.    $2.00  net.     Half  levant. 
$5.00  net.     Postage  extra. 
This  new  volume   in  the  True 
Biography  and  History  Series  is 
the   work  of   a   writer    peculiarly 
fitted    to   deal    with    Grant.      Not 
only     Grant,     the     general,     but 
Grant,   the   man,  and    Grant,   the 
president,    are    treated    with    the 
same  regard  for  truth  that  char- 
acterizes  all    the  volumes   in   the 
series. 


ESSAYS,  POUTICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL 

ByCHARLEMAGNETOWER,LLD. 

Former  Minister   of   the    United 

States       to      Austria-Hungary. 

Ambassador   to   Russia   and   to 

Germany. 
$1.50   net.     Postage  extra. 

Essays  upon  vital  subjects  by 
one  of  our  greatest  figures  in 
the  diplomatic  world  will  de- 
mand instant  attention.  The 
book  will  be  widely  read  for  its 
important  revelations  in  the 
light  of  the  present  disturbed 
conditions. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF 
THE  ORIENTAL  RUG 

By  Dr.  G.  GRIFFIN  LEWIS 

Frontis  in  color  and  30  full-page 
plates.  $1.50  net.  Postage 
extra. 

This  charming  book  is  com- 
pact with  information  and  no 
one  should  buy  rugs  without  its 
aid. 


GIVE    A    BOY    OXE    OF    THE 
TRAIL  BLAZERS  SERIES 

BUFFALO  BILL  AND 
THE  OVERLAND  TRAIL 

By  EDWIN  L  SABIN 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net.  Postage 
extra. 
An  inspiring,  wonderful  story 
of  the  adventures  of  a  boy  dur- 
ing those  perilous  and  exciting 
times  when  Buffalo  Bill  began 
his  adventurous  career.  They 
were  the  romantic  days  of  the 
Overland  Trail,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, and  the  Deadwood  Coach. 
In  the  same  series :  "WITH 
CARSON  AND  FREMONT." 
"ON  THE  PLAINS  WITH 
CUSTER."  "DAVID  CROCK- 
ETT, SCOUT."  "DANIEL 
BOONE,  BACKWOODSMAN'," 
"CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH." 


CHILDREX  WILL  LAUGH 
AXD  DREAM  OVER 

TBE  STORIES  ALL  CHILDREN 
LOVE  SERIES 

This  set  of  books  for  children 
comprises  some  of  the  most 
famous  storie?  ever  written. 
Eacli  book  has  been  a  tried  and 
true  friend  in  thousands  of 
homes  where  there  arc  boys  and 
girls. 

THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK 

By  MRS.  MOLESWORTH 

8  illustrations  in  color.  Decora- 
tive cloth,  green  and  gold. 
1.25  net.  Postage  extra. 
This  famous  book  lias  much 
of  the  charm  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," and  can  justly  be 
called  a  classic.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  docs  not  read  it  misses 
one  of  the  greatest  treats  of 
childhood.  In  the  same  series: 
"THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROB- 
INSON-." "THE  PRINCESS 
AND  THE  GOBLIN."  "AT 
THE  BACK  OF  THE  NORTH 
WIND,"  "THE  PRINCESS 
A  N  D  C  U  K  D  I  E,"  "T  II  E 
CHRONICLES  OF  FAIRY- 
LAND." HANS  ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY  TALES."  "A  DOC,  OF 
FLANDERS."  "MOPS  '  THE 
FAIRY,"    "BIMBI." 
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LATE  FICTION. 


The  Sound  of  Water. 
This  story  derives  its  main  interest  from 
the  sketch  of  life  "on  the  New  England  coast, 
where  the  natives  coin  the  summer  boarder 
into  gold  and  despise  him  for  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  minting  process.  But  "The 
Sound  of  Water"  is  actually  a  detective  story, 
and  it  sets  forth  with  a  full  display  of  stage 
properties.  There  is  an  overheard  quarrel  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  woman  who  have 
rented  the  great  house  on  the  bluff.  Then 
the  woman  disappears,  and  the  man  lies 
about  her.  Blood-stained  garments  are  found 
and  other  horrid  suggestions  of  crime,  and 
at  last  Bill  Cross,  the  sheriff,  decides  that  he 
must  take  a  hand  in  the  mystery,  even  though 
he  has  to  do  so  at  his  own  expense.  We 
have  a  vague  suspicion  from  the  start  that 
there  has  been  no  crime  at  all.  but  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  curious  denoue- 
ment which  enables  us  to  close  the  book  with 
the  comfortable  realization  that  the  chief  char- 
acters will  be  happy  ever  after. 

The  Sound  of  Water.     By  Margarita  S.  Gerry. 
New    York:    Harper    &    Erothers;    SI    net. 


course  there  is  trouble  between  him  and  Dale, 
which  is  finally  settled  through  the  enviable 
power  of  the  story-teller  to  remove  unwanted 
characters  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  which  in 
I  such  cases  is  not  only  greater  but  far  more 
fatal  than  the  sword. 

The    real    interest    of    the    story    is    in    the 

i  description  of  Sable  Island  with  its  vast  heca- 

j  tomb  of  wrecked  ships,  and  we  wonder  to  what 

extent   the   author  has  used   his   artistic   right 

to  exaggerate.     But  he  becomes  a  little  absurd 

where    he    pictures    the    religious    ceremonials 

,  adopted  by  Dale  and  the  girl  to  sanction  their 

"marriage."      Doubtless   this   was   intended   as 

I  a    concession    to    a    rather    sickly    conscience, 

j  but  it  would  have  been  better  omitted. 

Maid  of  the   Mist.      By  John    Oxenham.      New 
i  York:   John   Lane   Company;    $1.30  net. 


Maid  of  the  Mist. 
This  is  a  capital  story  of  adventure  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
ancient  stage  mechanism,  but  all  brightly 
polished  and  as  effective  for  service  as  ever. 
Dr.  Wulfrey  Dale  finds  himself  in  trouble  in 
connection  with  a  death  certificate,  and  al- 
though he  is  innocent  and  has  acted  in  de- 
fense of  a  woman  he  finds  that  his  practice 
is  gone  forever  and  that  he  must  seek  a  new 
career  elsewhere.  He  decides  to  go  to  Canada 
and  embarks  on  a  sailing  ship,  which  is 
wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Sable  Island.  He 
and  the  mate  of  the  ship  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors, but  presently  they  rescue  a  young 
woman  who  is  on  the  point  of  drowning 
and  at  once  we  foresee  the  usual  com- 
plications, which  put  in  their  appearance 
without  loss  of  time.  The  mate  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  rascal  and  also  a  drunkard,  and  of 


The  Clean  Heart. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  tells  stories  that  are  so 
eminently  worth  while  that  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  consider  prayerfully  whether  his 
style  is  the  best  adapted  for  his  purpose.  It 
is  not  a  style  that  strikes  the  reader  as  being 
spontaneous.  We  rather  imagine  him  as 
shuffling  his  word  to  and  fro  in  the  search 
for  a  rhythm  and  an  effect  that  is  apt  to 
grow  a  little  tiresome  as  we  approach  the 
four  hundredth  page.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
only  poetic  in  sentiment,  but  also  in  form, 
and     we     wonder     whether     Mr.     Hutchinson 

1  counted  the  syllables  and  tested  the  scan. 

The  hero  of  "The  Clean  Heart"  is  a  jour- 

I  nalist    who    becomes    so    successful    that    he 

\  overworks    himself   to    the    point    of   insanity7. 

,  He  has  responsibilities  in  the  shape  of  three 
dependent   nephews,    and    so   it   is   quite    easy 

1  to  understand  that  his  money  disappears  like 

!  water  spilled  upon  sand.  At  last  we  find  Mr. 
Wriford  with  hallucinations  and  melancholia. 

I  Mistrusting  his  own  powers,  he  sees  calamity 
ahead  of  him,  and  then  comes  the  illusion  of 
the  double  personality  and  the  attempted  sui- 
cide: 

The  wall  was  rough  to  his  hands,  and  that 
produced  the  thought  of  how  soft  his  hands 
were — how  contemptibly  soft  he  was  all  over 
and  all  throueh.     "Wriford!    Wriford!    Wri- 


A  California  Book 

Where  Opportunity  Knocks  Twice 

By  Forrest  Crissey 

California  is  the  demonstration  field  of 
a  great  tillage  problem.  This  book  is  a 
keen  analysis  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
alien  and  successfully  adopted  by  the  na- 
tive farmer:  Intensive  farming;  small 
holdings  vs.  large  returns ;  methods  and 
results  of  "business  agriculture."  In  pic- 
ture and  text  a  suggestive  and  entertain- 
ing book.  Personalities,  shrewd  observa- 
tion, and  telling  incidents  and  instances 
enliven  a  text  whose  stvle  is  very  read- 
able. 

95  half-tone  pictures  from  original  photo* 

graphs  ;  200  pages  of  text.     Cloth  ; 

12mo.      $1.00  net. 


A  Big,  Strong,  Vital  Novel 

The  New  Mr.  Howerson 

By  Opie  Read 

With  all  his  mastery  of  style,  his  mel- 
low humor,  his  fertile  imagination,  "The 
New  Mr.  Howerson"  shows  Opie  Read 
at  his  mature  best,  revealing  a  personality 
and  a  power  that  makes  his  new  book  a 
masterly  piece  of  writing.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  unread ;  it  is  too  vital  to  be  out- 
lived. It  has  plot  and  action  and  interest ; 
it  has  people  who  are  human  and  real. 
You  will  like  it.  It  is  a  strong  human- 
appeal  novel  of  present-day  American  life. 

12mo;   460  pages.     Jacket  in  colors. 
$1.35  net. 


ford !"  cried  Mr.  Wriford  to  himself  as  a 
great  surge  passed  through  all  his  pulses  that 
seemed — ns  frequently  in  these  days  but  now 
more  violently,  more  completely  than  ever  be- 
fore— to  wash  him  asunder  from  himself,  so 
that  he  was  two  persons :  one  within  his  body 
that  was  the  Wriford  he  knew  and  hated,  the 
other  that  was  himself,  his  own,  real  self,  and 
that  cried  to  his  vile,  his  hateful  body:  "Wri- 
ford !     Wriford !     Wriford !" 

Mr.  Wriford  is  saved  from  suicide  and  he 
becomes  a  tramp,  delighting  in  the  reversal  of 
every  life  current,  In  doing  all  the  things 
foreign,  and  strange,  and  impossible  to  the 
conventions  that  have  governed  him.  He 
brawls  on  the  highroad,  gets  himself  into 
prison  as  a  vagrant,  and  even  commits  a  bur- 
glary, and  so  gradually  that  other  self,  the 
other  self  of  a  haunting  insanity,  leaves  him. 
He  has  cleaned  his  heart  of  routine  and  habit 
and  convention.  He  discovers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live  without  any  of  the  things  that 
once  seemed  so  essential.     He  discovers  that 


For  a  Lift  on  the  Road  to  Happiness  Read 

Nancy  the  Joyous 

By  Edith  Stow 

Her  romance  shattered  by  her  own  hand,  Nancy  creeps  away  into  secluded  Swag- 
gerty  Cove.  There,  among  the  child-hearted  mountain  people,  where  externals  count 
for  nothing,  she  tries  to  fashion  herself  a  new  life.  She  finds  a  bigness  where  she  had 
expected  barrenness;  she  learns  that  living  is  more  than  having.  And  then,  when  life 
has  grown  fuller  and  richer — when  contact  with  other  aches  has  soothed  her  own — 
why.  then,  in  a  very  satisfying  way  Nancy's  heart  comes  into  its  own. 

The  heart  interest  is  genuine  ;  the  story  is  natural  and  sincere.  Its  optimism,  its 
winsome  simplicity,  its  intrinsic  merit  as  a  story  of  the  sweeter,  the  better,  the  more 
inspiring  side  of  life,  is  winning  the  love  of  readers.  You  will  like  Nancy  the  girl  and 
"Nancy"  the  book.     A  novel  of  rare  charm. 

12mo;  illustrated.     $1.00  net. 


Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

By  Leona  Dalrymple 

A  fresh,  clean,  worth-while  addition  to 
current  fiction.  An  outdoor  love  story,  re- 
freshing in  atmosphere  and  sentiment, 
bright  and  original  in  theme  and  style.  A 
captivatinj:  romance  of  love,  laughter,  ad- 
venture, mystery.  The  .$10,000  prize  novel, 
the  "'sort  of  story  no  one  willingly  lays 
down  till  the  last  page  is  turned,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

12mo;   4  illustrations  in  cotortone  by  Regi- 
nald Birch.     $1.35  net. 


PEP 


By  Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter 
A  book  to  help  you  get  the  most  and  the 
best  out  of  life.  A  straightforward,  simple, 
practical  guide  to  mental  and  physical  ef- 
ficiency, by  an  author  whose  previous  book, 
"Dollars  and  Sense,"  sold  a  half-million 
copies.  It  is  well  worth  your  reading. 
Unsolicited  endorsements  from  men  in 
every  walk  of  life,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
book  and  profited  by  its  sane  advice. 
12mo:  202  pages.     $1.00  net. 


The  1914  Oz  Book 

Tik-Tok  of  Oz 

By  L.  Frank  Baum 

In  picture  and  in  story  an  Oz  Book  to  carry  on  the  fame  of  L.  Frank  Baum's  popu- 
lar scries.  "Tik-Tok  of  Oz"  has  unique  features  of  adventure,  humor,  quaint  characters, 
queer  countries,  odd  situations.  Many  new  characters  in  Mr.  Baum's  best  vein,  but 
carrying  nearly  all  the  old  favorites. 

Pictures  by  John  R.  Nbill — 16  full-page,  12  of  them  in  full  color.  Many  special 
decorations,  etc.,  in  black  and  white.  The  end-sheets  arc  Maps  of  the  Land  of  Oz  in 
gr<  at  detail  and  real  map  colors. 

Uniform  with  the  other  Oz  Books.     Pictorial  inlay  in  full  color. 
Jacket  in  foar  colors.     $1.25. 
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Lilli  Lehmann.   author  of  "My  Path   Through 
Life."     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sotts. 

hunger  and  homelessness  are  quite  compatible 
with  happiness.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  here  at 
his  best  because  he  is  dealing  with  the  truths 
that  are  usually  unseen. 

It  is  all  so  fine  that  w-e  wonder  at  the  false 
note  that  comes  at  the  end.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  think  that  Mr.  Wriford's  heart  is  in 
very  truth  clean,  only  to  find  that  it  is  still 
anything  but  clean.  He  falls  in  love  with  a 
country  girl,  and  when  he  has  won  her  whole 
heart  he  tries  to  ruin  her.  When  she  repulses 
him  he  manages  to  let  her  fall  over  a  de- 
clivity and  she  is  permanently  injured.  Of 
course  everything  is  allowed  to  "end  well.'" 
but  we  don't  feel  that  it  is  well.  We  should 
like  to   send   Mr.   Wriford   once   more   on  his 


THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 

SEASON  OF  1914 

I 

BILLY:  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  CA- 
NARY BIRD  BY  MAUD  THORNHILL  POR- 
TER 

950  copies,  Fcap  Svo,  Rizzi 

boards,  $1.00  net 

25  copies,  Japan  vellum,  2.50  net 

II 
BILLY       AND      HANS.       MY       SQUIRREL 
FRIENDS:    A    TRUE    HISTORY    BY    W.    T. 
STTLLMAN 

950  copies,  Fcap  Svo,  decorated 

boards,  $  .75  net 

25  copies,  Japan  vellum,  2.00  net 

III 
BOOKS    AND    THE    QUIET    LIFE:    BEING 
SOME    PAGES    FROM    THE    PRIVATE    PA- 
PERS OF  HENRY  RYECROFT  BY  GEORGE 
GISSING 

950  copies,  narrow  Svo,  deco- 
rated blue  paper  board,  $  .75  net 
25  copies,  Japan  vellum,  2.00  net 

IV 
THE    TOLLY   BEGGARS:    A    CANTATA    BY 
ROBERT    BURNS    WITH    INTRODUCTION 
BY  WILLIAM  MARION  REEDY 

It  is  time  that  what  has  been  justly  termed 
by  all  critics  of  the  first  rank  the  masterpiece 
of  Burns  should  be  seen  in  an  edition  with 
some  pretension  as  to  typographical  beauty. 
The  essay  on  Some  Aspects  of  Burns  by  Robert 
Louis    Stevenson    is   also    given    entire. 

"Of  all  his  poems  perhaps  the  greatest — cer- 
tainly the  most  imagination — is  The  Jolly  Beg- 
gars. The  condition  of  the  characters  in  this 
splendid  'Cantata'  is  in  one  respect  akin  to 
that  in  which  the  discoverer  of  the  'Everlasting 
No'  imagines  that  he  might  ultimately  find  him- 
self. They  have  sounded  to  the  bottom  every 
possibility  of  disaster  and  humiliation;  life  can 
bring  to  them  no  evil  of  which  they  have  not 
had  the  most  intimate  experience." 
750  copies,  small  4to,  old-style 

boards,  $1.50  net 

25  copies,  Japan  vellum.  4.00  net 


THE  LAST  CHRISTMAS  TREE:  AN  IDYL 
OF  IMMORTALITY  BY  TAMES  LANE 
ALLEN 

A  prose  poem   giving  an   impressionistic  pic- 
ture   of    human-destiny    as    determined    by    the 
fate  of  the  earth:  an  idyl  of  the  evergreen  and 
immortality — of   snow   and    death:    a    fairy  tale 
of  the  last  of  the  forest,  in  which  two  snow- 
burdened    trees    chant  like  harpers   the   life   of 
man — his  advent  in  nature,   his  brief  stay,  his 
disappearance ;    with    a    requiem    for    his   follies 
and   faults  and  a  resurgat  for  his  virtues. 
950  copies,  narrow  Svo,  deco- 
rated boards,  $1.00  net 
50  copies,  Japan  vellum 
(numbered),  2.00  net 


My  New  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,    and    will    be    mailed 

free  on  request. 

It  will  contain,  in  place  of  the  usual 
Foreword,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Editor,  an  Appreciation  by 
Richard  Le  Galtienne,  published  in 
The  Forum  for  January  last. 
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Charlemagne    Tower,    author    of    "Essays 

Political    and   Historical."     J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company. 

travels  so  that  he  may  clean  his  heart  again 
and  more  effectively.  Mr.  Wriford,  whom  we 
were  hoping  was  a  man,  has  become  sickly. 
It  is  a  defect  in  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
day. 

The   Clean   He\rt.      Bv  A.    S.    M.    Hutchinson. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    SI. 35    net. 


Night  Watches. 
-Mr.  Jacobs  continues  to  find  rich  material 
in  Sam  Small.  Ginger  Dick,  and  Peter  Russet, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Watchman,  whose  varied 
characteristics  deserve  some  more  extended 
memorial  than  the  pages  of  the  short  story. 
Moreover,  our  knowledge  of  these  worthies 
is  entirely  confined  to  their  residence  on  land 
and  to  the  infinite  humors  and  innocences 
that  seem   to  be   inseparably  associated   with 


Jack  ashore.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jacobs  could  not 
write  a  sea  story,  but  we  should  like  to  taunt 
him  into  the  attempt.  Occasionally  we  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  a  short  coasting  trip, 
but  we  are  always  in  soundings.  We  yearn 
for  the  deep  sea  with  Mr.  Jacobs  as  a  pilot, 
and  Sam,   Ginger,   and  Peter  as  shipmates. 

Mr.  Jacobs's  humor  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  his  colloquy  and  in  a  certain  element  of 
the  unexpected : 

''I  was  nearly  married  when  I  was  twenty," 
ses  Ginger,  with  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 
"She  was  the  most  beautiful  gal  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  ;  she  'ad  one  'undred  pounds  a  year  of 
'er  own  and  she  couldn't  bear  me  out  of  her 
sight.  If  a  thump  acrost  the  chest  would 
do   that  cough   of  yours  any  good.   Sam " 

"Don't  take  no-notice  of  'im.  Ginger,"  ses 
Peter.     "Why  didn't  you  many'  'er  ?" 

"  'Cos  I  was  afraid  she  might  think  I  was 
arter  'er  money,"  ses  Ginger,  getting  a  little 
bit  closer  to   Sam. 

There  are  ten  short  stories  in  this  volume 
and  one  of  them  verges  on  the  tragic.  And 
they  are  all  admirable. 

Xicht  Watches.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  New 
York :    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


Marie  Van  Yorst,  the  author  of  "Big  Tre- 
maine,"  one  of  the  popular  autumn  novels, 
is  devoting  her  time  to  nursing  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  allied  armies  at  the  American 
Ambulance  Hospital  in  Paris. 


November  21,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lucas's  Annual. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  should  have  an  annual  all 
to  himself,  but  here  it  is  with  his  name  upon 
the  title-page  and  with  contributions  from 
most  of  the  important  writers  of  the  day.  J. 
M.  Barrie  writes  a  schoolboy  yarn  full  of 
the  real  Barrie  humor,  and  among  other  con- 
tributors are  Austin  Dobson,  Arnold  Bennett, 
Maurice  Hewlett,  Stephen  Leacock,  John 
Galsworthy,  and  Hugh  Walpole.  There  are 
also  some  hitherto  unpublished  writings  of 
Ruskin,  Stevenson,  and  Browning.  There  are 
twenty  contributions  in  all,  some  of  them  in 
verse,  and  while  we  still  entertain  a  feeling 
of  sullen  resentment  that  Mr.  Lucas  should 
have  a  year  book  all  to  himself,  and  without 
even  an  attempted  explanation,  we  may  freely 
admit  that  it  is  a  remarkably  good  year  book 
and  full  of  quite  delightful  things. 

Lucas's  Annual.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     New 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  75  cents  net. 


the  sound,  she  commenced  in  a  desperate 
whisper,  'Oh  God,  give  him  to  me.  Dear  God, 
let  me  have  him.     Oh  God,  give '  "     This 

\  is     certainly     love     at     first     sight     with     a 

'  vengeance. 

But  Nan  gets  him.     Then  Jehane  in  despe- 
ration   marries    a    veritable    bounder    called 

,  Ocky  Waffles.  One  would  think  that  the 
name   alone   would   have   deterred   her,   but  it 

,  may    have    been   the    last   call    for   the    shore, 

,  raft  or  no  raft.  And  the  rest  of  the  book 
describes  the  bliss  of  Nan  and  the  slow  and 
irretrievable  ruin  of  Jehane  as  her  worthless 

.  husband  drags  her  to  the  ground.     As  a  story 

I  it  is  well  told,  but  it  may  be  described  as  an 

I  unkind  story,  ai.  unnecessary  story,  a  story 
that  we  should  like  to  believe  is  based  upon 

:  an  unsound  psychology. 

The  Raft.     By  Conmgsby  Dawson.     New  York: 

;  Henry    Holt   &    Co. 


The  Raft. 
Do  really  nice  girls  hunt  for  their  husband 
and  confess  to  one  another  the  details  of  the 
chase?  Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson  seems  to  think- 
so,  and  perhaps  he  knows.  He  gives  us  the 
following  as  a  foreword  :  "Their  virgins  had 
no  marriage  songs  ;  and  they  that  could  swim 
cast  themselves  into  the  sea  to  get  to  land, 
and    some    on    boards    and    some    on    other 


Egypt. 
Only  fit  and  proper  persons  who  have  given 
proofs  of  competence  should  be  allowed  to 
write  on  Egypt.  For  here  we  need  imagina- 
tion, and  above  all  reverence.  The  hushed 
voice  and  the  silent  step  are  appropriate,  and 
also  a  certain  philosophic  mind  that  modernity 
has  not  robbed  of  its  humility.  Pierre  Loti 
has  all  these  qualifications  in  abundance,  for 
after  visiting  the  hall  of  the  mummies  he 
speaks  of  his  rapid  reascent  towards  the  sun- 
shine of  the  living,  where  ''we  go  to  breathe 
the  air  again,  the  air  to  which  we  have  still 
a   right — for   some   few    days   longer." 


Illustration    from   "The   Poet,"    by    Meredith    Nicholson. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


things."  A  vigorous  pursuit  is  therefore  the 
raft  of  salvation  and  his  heroines  are  quite 
unashamed  in  their  eager  determination  to 
reach  the  land  thereby  or  "on  other  things." 
There  are  two  girls,  Nan  and  Jehane,  and 
they  live  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oxford.  Eligible  men  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  so  when  Barrington  turns  up  un- 
expectedly he  is  welcome  as  a  possible  relief 
from  the  monotonies  of  country  and  uni-  ! 
versity  life.  But  Nan  and  Jehane  play  fair, 
or  at  least  Nan  does.  When  Barrington 
comes  down  ostensibly  to  visit  her  father  she 
always  sends  word  to  Jehane  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  undue  advantage.  The  first 
time  Jehane  meets  Barrington  she  explains  to 
him  the  parlous  plight  of  the  girl  with  few  . 
matrimonial  opportunities,  and  she  quotes  her 
friend  Nan  as  an  illustration  : 

Take  the  case  of  Nan — she's  one  of  thou- 
sands.     She's    got    nothing    of    her    own — no 
freedom,    no    money,    no    anything.      She's    al-  ' 
ways  under  orders  :  she's  not  expected  to  have 
any  plans   for  her  future.     She  creeps  to  the 
windows    of    the    world    and    peeps    out    when  i 
her   father  isn't  near  enough   to   prevent   her.  i 
Unless    she    marries    she'll    always    be    prying 
and  never  sharing.     She's  a  Lady  of  Shalott,  I 
shut  up  in  a  tower,  weaving  a  web  of  fancies. 
She    hears    life    tramp    beneath    her    window,  i 
traveling    in    plume    and    helmet    to    the    city,  j 
Unless  a  man  frees  her,  she'll  never  get  out.  , 

And   then  when   Jehane  gets  home   on   that  | 
same   day   ''she   flung  herself   on   the   bed   and 
lay  rigid  in  the  darkness,  shaken  with  sobbing. 
Pressing  her   lips   against  the   pillow   to    stifle 


The  book  is  a  remarkable  one,  not  only  be- 
cause its  subject  has  called  from  the  author 
his  very  best,  but  also  because  of  the  facts 
that  he  gives  us.  Speaking  of  the  mummy  of 
the  great   Sesostris,   he  says  : 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  light,  the  master  of  the 
world.  He  was  wrapped  thousands  of  times 
in  a  marvelous  winding  sheet,  woven  of  aloe 
fibres,  finer  than  the  muslin  of  India,  which 
must  have  taken  years  in  the  making  and 
measured  more  than  400  yards  in  length.  The 
unswathing,  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Khe- 
dive Tewfik  and  the  great  personages  of 
Egypt,  lasted  two  hours,  and  after  the  last 
turn,  when  the  illustrious  figure  appeared,  the 
emotion  amongst  the  assistants  was  such  that 
they  stampeded  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the 
Pharaoh  was  overturned.  He  has,  however, 
given  much  cause  for  conversation,  this  great 
Sesostris.  since  his  installation  in  the  mu- 
seum. Suddenly  one  day  with  a  brusque  ges- 
ture in  the  presence  of  the  attendants,  who 
fled  howling  with  fear,  he  raised  that  hand 
which  is  still  in  the  air,  and  which  he  has  not 
deigned  since  to  lower. 

This  awful  movement  was  ascribed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
expanded  to  the  bone  of  the  elbow.  Else- 
where we  have  a  description  of  the  mummy 
of  Queen  Nsitanebashru,  of  whom  history 
says  little,   but  whose  body  speaks  for  itself  : 

There  she  is  indeed,  the  disheveled  vampire, 
in  her  place  right  enough,  stretched  at  full 
length,  but  looking  always  as  though  she  were 
about  to  leap  up  ;  and  straightway  I  meet  the 


sidelong  glance  of  her  enameled  pupils, 
shining  out  of  half-closed  eyelids,  with  lashes 
that  are  still  almost  perfect.  Oh  I  the  terri- 
fying person.  Not  that  she  is  ugly,  on  the 
contrary  we  can  see  that  she  was  rather  pretty 
and  was  mummied  young.  What  distinguishes 
her  from  the  others  is  her  air  of  thwarted 
anger,  of  fury,  as  it  were,  at  being  dead. 
The  embalmers  have  colored  her  very  religi- 
ously, but  the  pink,  under  the  action  of  the 
salts  of  the  skin,  has  become  decomposed  here 
and  there  and  given  place  to  a  number  of 
green  spots.  Her  naked  shoulders,  the  height 
of  the  arms  above  the  rags  which  were  once 
her  splendid  shroud,  have  still  a  certain  sleek 
roundness,  but  they,  too,  are  stained  with 
greenish  and  black  splotches,  such  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  skins  of  snakes.  Assuredly  no 
corpse,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  has  ever 
preserved  such  an  expression  of  intense  life, 
of  ironical,  implacable  ferocity. 

It  is  certainly  a  fascinating  book  that  the 
author  has  given  us,  a  sort  of  requiem  over 


the  sacrifice  of  Philae  to  an  ugly  commercial- 
ism that  counts  everything  as  loss  save  its 
own  shekels. 

Egypt.      By    Pierre    Loti.      New    York:    Duffield 
&  Co. 


The  question  of  who  wrote  "The  City  of 
:  Purple  Dreams,"  published  anonymously  by 
i  the  Browne  &  Howell  Company,  has  been  an- 
'  swered.  The  author  of  the  book  is  Edwin 
]  Baird,  a  young  newspaper  writer  of  Chicago. 
I  "The  City  of  Purple  Dreams"  is  his  first 
!  novel,  and  the  material  for  it  was  gathered  by 

him  at  first  hand  from  many  phases  of  Chi- 
!  cago  life,  several  of  the  characters  being 
I  based   on   well-known   Chicago  people. 

■*•*■ 

The  reputation  of  "The  Clarion,"  Samuel 
:  Hopkins  Adams's  new  novel,  published  by  the 
,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  traveling  almost 

faster  than  the  book  itself  can  go. 


NEW  DUTTON  BOOKS 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON  GERMANY 
GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND    By  J.  A.  CRAMB 

New  edition  with  an  important  introduction  by  the  Hon.  JOSEPH  H. 
CHOATE.  Net  $1.00 

THE  GERMAN  ENIGMA     By  GEORGES  BOURDON 

A  French  editor's  interviews  with  prominent  Germans.  Net  $1.25 

ON  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  AND  MUSIC 
AN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA    <  2  „„!..) 

By  Prof.  JAMES  MAVOR,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto.  "The  best 
economic  and  political  history  of  the  Russian  Empire  that  is  accessible 
to  English  readers."— The  Outlook.  Net  $10.00 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA     3vo.s. 

By  V.  O.  KLUCHEVSKY.  Brilliant,  masterly,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive history  of  early  Russia  in  print.  Net  $7.50 

RUSSIAN  OPERA     By  ROSA  A.  NEWMARCH 

By  the  leading  English  authority  on  Russian  music.  Net  $1.75 

BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA     By  FELIX  E.  SCHELLING 

Dr.  Schelling's  new  volume  in  the  series  of  "Channels  of  English  Litera- 
ture," with  Prof.  Saintsbury's  "The  English  Novel,"  and  Dr.  Rhys's 
"The  English  Lyric."  Net  $1.50 

ISABELLA    D'ESTE      In  two  volumes.    New  edition. 

By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Ady).  A  brilliant  study  of  the 
Renaissance,  full  of  color  and  intimate  detail.  Net  $6.00 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY    New.diti„n 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSON.  States  clearly  the  internal  conditions 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  Powers  just  before  the  war.  Net  $1.25 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION     By  JAMES  D.  WHELPLEY 
Essays  on  the  influence  of  the  United  States  upon  the  countries  to  which 
we  are  related  through  trade  or  immigration.  Net  $2.50 

POVERTY  AND  WASTE     By  HARTLEY  WITHERS 

Ascribes  the  cost  of  living  to  the  demand  for  luxuries.  Net  $1.25 

THE  EGO  BOOK     By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Essays  on  the  way  to  find  and  guard  one's  personality.  Net  $1.00 

MEATLESS  COOKERY     By  MARIA  McILVAINE  GILLMORE 
How  the  full  nutritive  value  of  food  can  be  secured  without  meat;  a 
diet  for  cases  of  heart  disease.  Net  $2.00 

IMPORTANT  FICTION  AND  VERSE 

THE  AWAKENING     Fr.n,  the 95ih  «d. of  ik .rigM  Fm«i>   By  HENRY  BORDEAUX 
A   splendid  piece  of  human  analysis  which  depicts  life  with   genuine 
realism  and  finds  it  ennobling.  Net  $1.35 

CHRISTOPHER  QUARLES     By  PERCY  J.  BREBNER 

The  quaint  College  Professor  and  Master  Detective  is  the  best  since 

Net  $1.35 


Sherlock  Holmes,  whom  he  does  not  resemble  at  all 

THE  WORLD  SET  FREE    New  edition  By  H.  G.  WELLS 

A  programme  for  social  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

TALES  OF  THE  TRAIL     By  JAMES  W.  FOLEY 

Western  verses,  tender  and  humorous  and  always  very  human, 
author  of  "Boys  and  Girls." 

new  vols,  in  the   LITTLE  SCHOOLMATE  SERIES 
THE  LAIRD  OF  GLENTYRE  I  genevieve 

By  E.  M.  GREEN         |     By  LAURA  S.  PORTOR 
A  Story  of  Scotland  I    A  Story  of  French  Schooldays 


Net  $1.35 


By  the 
Net  $1.35 


Each  $1.25  net 
ELSBETH 
By  MARGARETHE  MULLER 
German  Home  Life 


THE  BEST  BOOK  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  TO  YOU  IS  THE 

EVERYMAN   ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shakespeare's  London. 

What  sort  of  a.  London  was  it  through 
which  Shakespeare  walked,  and  how  many 
familiar  sights  would  greet  his  eye  if  Shake- 
speare could  walk  through  the  London  streets 
of  today?  Such  questions  must  occur  to  the 
imaginative  traveler  who  would  fain  persuade 
the  silent  witnesses  of  the  past  to  disclose 
their  treasured  secrets. 

In  this  new  edition  of  a  classic  Mr.  Ordish 
easily  persuades  us  that  much  can  be  done 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  Shakespeare's 
London.  Shakespeare  himself  helps  us  in  a 
hundred  places,  and  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries do  still  more.  What  more  delight- 
ful than  this  work  of  identification  with  the 
printed  pages  in  hand  and  all  London  before 
us  for  a  field  of  search.  This  is  the  work 
that  the  author  sets  himself,  and  so  we  need 
no  more  than  his  book  and  a  certain  easily 
acquired  disposition  to  loaf  and  linger  and 
dream  to  go  back  in  history  and  find  com- 
panionship with  the  blessed  company  of  Eliza- 
bethan worthies.  If  we  wish  for  some  orderly 
procedure,  to  be  "personally  conducted,"  as  it 
were,  we  shall  find  at  the  end  of  the  book  an 
itinerary  with  well-planned  routes.  But  the 
author  warns  us  that  we  ourselves  must  sup- 
ply  the  "imaginative  vision." 

Shakespeare's  London:  A  Commentary  on 
Shakespeare's  Life  and  Work  in  London.  By 
Thomas  Fairman  Ordish,  F.  S.  A.  A  new  edition. 
N\v,    York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  SI. 25  net. 


mand  that  he  join  their  band  as  a  partner. 
Lanyard  refuses,  and  then  begins  the  long 
struggle  in  which  murder  is  a  commonplace 
and  that  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the 
book. 

Eventually    Lanyard    reforms,    and    in    this 

way  Mr.   Vance  shows  his  artistic  hand.     His 

I  conversion  is  brought   about  by  a  pretty  girl. 


The  Lone  Wolf. 


Mr.  Vance's  criminals  have  usually  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  also  human  beings.  We 
are  a  little  tired  of  the  superhuman  criminal 
who  seems  to  have  been  specially  fitted  out  by 
Providence  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon 
defenseless  humanity.  We  prefer  that  even 
our  criminals  should  have  some  of  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  the  race  and  that  they  should 
be  not  wholly  unaffected  by  a  pretty  girl. 

Marcel  Lanyard  begins  life  as  a  waif  in 
Paris  and  so  acquires  that  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  evil  that  only  a  metropolis  can  give. 
Profiting  by  the  tuition  of  a  celebrated  crimi- 
nal he.  too,  becomes  a  criminal,  and  when 
his  protector  dies  he  embarks  in  the  nefarious 
trade  upon  his  own  account  and  with  due 
deference  to  his  mentor's  advice  to  work  alone 
and  without  accomplices.  He  is  so  surpris- 
ingly successful  that  he  attracts  the  attention 
of  the   organized  brigands  of   Paris,   who   de- 


who  seems  at  first  to  be  an  emissary  of  his 
enemies,  but  who  eventually  turns  out  to  be 
their  victim.  There  is  a  sensational  aeroplane 
flight  to  England,  in  the  course  of  which  Lan- 
yard fights  a  battle  with  his  pursuers,  and  we 
are  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  and  the  girl 
start  afresh  and  in  the  odor  of  a  comparative 
piety.      Stories   with    criminals    as   heroes    are 


Carl  I'rooman,  author  of  "The  Lure  and 

the  Lore  of  Travel,"    Sherman, 

French    &    Co. 


generally  unwholesome,  but  this  one  is  dis- 
tinctly an  exception  to  the  rule.  No  one  will 
be  injured  by  "The  Lone  Wolf." 

The    Lone    Wolf.       By     Louis    Joseph     Vance. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    SI. 30  net. 


Photography. 
Good  books  on  amateur  photography  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  by  that  we  mean 
books  that  do  not  treat  the  reader  as  though 
he  were  either  a  child  or  an  idioi.  In  this 
case  Dr.  Stanley  C.  Johnson  gives  us  a  vol- 
ume of  444  pages  divided  into  four  sections 
of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  and 
containing  a  great  mass  of  definite  informa- 
tion  upon   all   things   photographic   and   of   so 


Coningsby 

Dawson's 


THE  RAFT 

An  even  better  story  than  Mr.  Dawson's 
THE    GARDEN    WITHOUT    WALLS 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 
Springfield  Republican : 

"There  is  no  gainsaying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of 
fiction  of  the  year." 


THE  ROSIE  WORLD 

By  Parker  Fillmore 

It  is  akin  to  "Sentimental  Tommy," 
only  it  has  a  grown-up  love  story.  too. 
"As  true  as  your  mother's  love." — Chi- 
cago  Herald. 
Illustrated  b\  Maginal  Wright  Enright. 
$1.30   net 


MARTHA  AND  CUPID 

By  Julie  M-  Lippmann  $1.00  net 

Author   of 
Martha  By-the-Day 

14th  Printing.  $1.00  net 
Maki  n  g-Over-Martha 

6th  Printing.  $1.20  net 
"The   cheeriest,    happiest   books." 


NEW  NON-FICTION 
BlLjHAZZAR  LUUKl   (  New  York  oV")  Simeon  Strunsky 

Simeon  Strunsky,  who  can  and  actually  does  write  real  humor.  Sketches 
of  American  city  life,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly."    By  the  author  of  "Through  the  Outlooking  Glass."     $1.25  net. 


MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 


Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 


By  the  author  of  "A  Montcssori  Mother,"  etc.  Concrete  advice  and  a 
simple  discussion  of  the  underlying  principles  for  that  most  complicated 
enterprise — the  rearing  of  children.     $1.25  net. 


MUSICIANS  OF  TO-DAY 

By    the  author  of  "Jean    Christophe 
edition.     $1.25  net. 

HABIT 


Romain  Rolland 

Translated   from   the   5th   French 


William  James 

Perhaps  the  most  practically  helpful  thing  William   lames  ever  wrote:  the 
chapter   on    "Habit,"    reprinted    from   his   two-volume    "Psychology."      50 

net. 


THE  CHANGING  DRAMA 


Archibald  Hendersen 

Author  of  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Works,"  "European 
Dramatists,"  etc.  Discusses  significant  changes  in  the  drama  itself  rather 
than  individual  dramatists.     $1.50  net. 


-HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  M^3Y32l£"1' 


practical    a    nature    that    good    pictures    can 
hardly   fail   to   result. 

Saturday  with  My  Camera.  By  Stanlev  C. 
Johnson,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Lip- 
pincott  Company;   $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  have 
published  "Lost  in  the  Fur  Country."  by  D. 
Lange  ($1  net).  Mr.  Lange  is  superintendent 
of  schools  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  and  in  this 
case  he  has  used  his  knowledge  of  boys  and 
his  considerable  narrative  ability  to  good  pur- 
pose. 

"A  Captain  of  the  King,"  by  Chester  L. 
Saxby  (Sherman,  French  8:  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a 
story  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 
of  a  Jewish  boy  who  sets  forth  to  find  the 
Messiah  in  the  hope  that  he  may  share  in 
the  freeing  of  his  country  from  the  Roman 
yoke. 

J.  R.  Miller  has  added  to  his  already  ex- 
tensive list  of  religious  works  by  a  little  vol- 
ume entitled  "Finding  God's  Comfort" 
(Thomas  V.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents  net"). 
Mr.  Miller  bases  his  reflection  on  the  Book 
of  Job  and  suggests  some  of  its  potentialities 
in  the  way  of  comfort  and  sympathy. 

The  Browne  &  Howell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  "Men  Who  Dared," 
by  Byron  E.  Veatch  ($1.25  net).  Mr.  Veatch's 
stories  of  brave  men  who  faced  death  and 
duty  have  become  classics.  In  this  volume  we 
have  seven  of  his  best.  There  could  be  no 
better  book  for  the  boy  who  is  open  to  the 
forces   of  inspiration. 

"Talks  to  Freshman  Girls."  by  Helen 
Dawes  Brown  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents  net)  is  just  what  its  name  implies — a 
few  chapters  of  sage  advice  to  girls  about  the 
things  that  are   worth   while  and  the  relative 


A  splendid,  new  story 
by  Randall  Parrish, 
wi th    all    the    s tirring, 

Red 

gripping  qualities  that 
every  fiction  reader 
loves. 

Mist 


at  any  bookstore 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO..  Pubs. 


Illustration    from    "In   the  Land   of   Temples," 

by  Joseph  Pennell.     J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Company. 

I  values  of  experiences  within  their  reach. 
The  author  writes  with  an  extraordinary 
sympathy  and  kindliness  and  without  one  su- 
perfluous or  merely  conventional  word. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a  book 
of  sound  and  wholesome  advice  to  the  pros- 
pective mother.  It  is  entitled  "Before  the  ' 
Baby  Comes,"  by  Marianna  Wheeler,  who  for 
twenty  years  was  superintendent  of  the 
Babies'  Hospital,  New  York.  The  author 
seems  to  have  said  everything  that  ought  to 
be  said,  and  to  have  said  it  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way.  Xo  better  book  than  this  is  , 
procurable.     Price,  $1  net. 

Miss  Florence  Irwin  is  already  known  as  a  ' 
writer  on  Auction.  She  now  gives  us  a  fur- 
ther volume  entitled  "Nullo  Auction,"  to- 
gether with  the  laws  of  Auction  as  adopted 
by  the  Whist  Club,  November,  1913,  and  the 
differences  between  these  and  the  English 
laws  as  adopted  by  the  Portland  Club,  May, 
1914.  The  book  is  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     Price,  $1.25. 

"The  House  We  Live  In."  by  William  Elliot 
GrifRs,  L.  H.  D.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company; 
60  cents  net),  is  otherwise  described  by  the 
author  as  "Talks  About  the  Body  and  the 
Right  Use  of  It,"  and  consists  of  a  sage 
mingling  of  advice  on  morals  and  matter  that 
is  certainly  readable  and  entertaining.  But 
why  does  the  author  say  that  "the  combina- 
tion of  a  massive  intellect  with  head  and 
body  of  noble  proportions  is  the  rule."  So 
far  from  being  the  rule,  it  is  the  rare  ex- 
ception. 

There  seems  always  to  be  room  for  an  edi- 
tion of  Hans  Andersen's  Fain-  Tales,  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  is  so. 
The  latest  to  appear  comes  from  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  and 
decorative  volume  with  fine  illustrations  by 
Louis  Rhead,  over  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  an  introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells,  who 
says  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  contri- 
bution from  his  pen,  but  who  none  the  less 
makes  one  in  his  usual  felicitous  way.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  $1.50. 

Mr.  Oliver  Huckel  completes  his  series  of 
Wagner  dramas  by  the  inclusion  of  "Rienzi," 
which    was   Wagner's   first    famous   opera   and 


written  at  the  dawn  of  his  career.  Mr.  Huckel 
deserves  well  of  Wagner  lovers  by  these  ren- 
derings into  English  verse  that  are  not  only 
accurate  but  spirited  and  vigorous.  The  stu- 
dent of  Wagner  who  had  nothing  but  the 
Huckel  library  would  still  be  well  equipped. 
The  series  is  in  twelve  volumes.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 
and  the  price  is  75  cents  net  per  volume,  and 
in  limp  leather  $1.25   net  per  volume. 

As  a  people  we  know  astonishingly  little  of 
Rousseau,  although  the  national  debt  to  Rous- 
seau is  a  large  one.  There  should  therefore 
be  a  welcome  for  a  litle  volume  by  Professor 
Christian  Gauss  just  issued  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press.  It  is  entitled  "Selections 
from  the  Works  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau," 
and  it  is  edited  for  the  use  of  college  classes 
with  an  introduction  and  notes.  The  selec- 
tions include  specimens  of  Rousseau's  work 
intended  to  present  both  his  doctrine  and  his 
literary  quality,  the  result  being  a  work  small 
in  size  but  full  of  scope,  and  in  every  way  a 
desirable  possession. 

The  admirable  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series, 
edited  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Ka- 
padia,  has  now  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  "The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Poetry,"  by  Yone 
Xoguchi  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  70  cents  net). 
The  object  of  these  books  is  to  be  "the  am- 
bassadors of  good-will  and  understanding  be- 


Illustration    from    "The    Wellknozvns,"   by 

James  Montgomery  Flagg.     George 

H.  Doran  Company. 

tween  East  and  West,"  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  devised  to  such  an  end.  Mr. 
Xoguchi  himself  has  written  rather  a  sur- 
prising book,  at  least  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  Japanese  poetry,  a  book  to 
be  heartily  recommended  for  the  light  that  it 
throws  upon  all  poetry,  whether  of  the  East  or 
the   West. 

Time  will  show  whether  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  "Waverley  Synopses."  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden,  and  published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company  (75  cents  net).  At  the  mo- 
ment it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  volume 
gives  a  list  of  Scott's  works  in  chronological 
order ;  chief  facts  as  to  each  story ;  cast  of 
charcaters  ;  the  story  told  in  brief  but  intelli- 
gent form;  and  finally  an  index  to  all  the 
characters,  arranged  alphabetically.  The  au- 
thor has  performed  the  same  office  for 
Dickens  and  Shakespeare.  He  has  also  a  vol- 
ume of  "Opera  Synopses." 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


Though  Gilbert  Parker  lives  in  London  and 
is  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  has  never  got 
out  of  touch  with  the  Americans  among 
whom  he  was  born,  and  whom  he  makes  the 
heroes  of  his  "You  Xever  Know  Your  Luck," 
as  he  did  in  "The  Right  of  Way."  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  which  has  just 
published  the  former  volume,  also  brought 
out  the  latter. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  press  for  pub- 
lication a  biographical  and  critical  study  of 
the  "Life  and  Work  of  Professor  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke."  by  Adolf  Hausrath,  to- 
gether with  twelve  of  Treitschke's  essays,  in 
which    the    author    set    forth,    with    full    em- 


Illustration    from    ''The  Right    Track,"   by 

Clara  Louise  Bttrnham.     Houghton 

Mifflin    Company. 

phasis  of  conviction,  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  Germany  to  secure  a  dominating  influence 
in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
publishers  have  planned  this  volume  with  the 
belief  that  there  should  at  this  time  be  in 
terest  and  service  in  tracing  the  influences 
which  have  brought  the  German  emperor  ana 
his  advisers  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
German  people  back  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  '' 
entered  upon  the  present  struggle  for  the 
domination  of  Europe  and  for  the  political 
leadership   of  the  civilized  world. 

Ednah  Aiken,  author  of  "The  River,"  just 
published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  is  ' 
a  native  of  San  Francisco.  Of  Southern 
parents,  her  father  belonged  to  the  clans  of 
Crittenden,  Breckenridge,  Thornton,  Preston, 
Robinson.  Her  mother  was  a  Jarboe  of  Bal- 
timore. "The  River"  was  the  outcome  of  a 
visit  to  Imperial  Valley,  where  Mrs.  Aiken  ; 
and  her  husband  went  to  gather  material  for 
a  feature  which  the  latter  had  in  contempla- 
tion for  his  magazine.  "Story"  brooded  over 
the   land. 


cadian  Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich,"  by 
Stephen  Leacock  ;  "The  Enchantment  of  Art," 
by  Duncan  Phillips  ;  "The  Poems  of  Francois 
Villon,"  translated  by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 
edition  limited  to  750 ;  "Poppyland,"  a  book 
of  fairy  stories  for  children,  shows  the  versa- 
tility of  the  well-known  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole. 

"The  Round  Table"  is  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise conducted  by  people  who  dwell  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  whose  aim  is 
to  publish  once  a  quarter  a  comprehensive 
review  of  imperial  politics,  entirely  free  from 
the  bias  of  local  party  issues.  The  affairs  of 
"The  Round  Table"  in  each  portion  of  the 
empire  are  in  the  hands  of  local  residents 
who  are  responsible  for  all  articles  on  the 
politics  of  their  own  country.  The  aim  of 
"The  Round  Table"  is  to  present  a  regular  ac- 
count of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
king's  dominions,  written  with  first-hand 
knowledge  and  entirely  free  from  the  bias  of 
local  political  issues,  and  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  common  problems  which  con- 
front the  empire  as  a  whole  can  be  discussed, 
also  with  knowledge  and  without  bias.  It  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  November  publications 
include  "Paris  War  Days,"  the  diary  of 
Charles  Inman  Barnard,  the  New  York 
Tribune's  veteran  Paris  correspondent; 
"Rambles  Around  Old  Boston,"  by  Edwin  M. 
Bacon,  the  well-known  authority  on  Old  Bos- 
ton, illustrated  with  twenty-four  full-page 
drawings  by  Lester  G.  Hornby  ;  and  the  new 
revised  edition  of  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quota- 
tions," containing  quotations  from  200  au- 
thors   not    included    in    the   previous    editions. 

Clark  Stocking,  the  central  character  of 
Edgar  Beecher  Bronson's  tale  of  the  old  fron- 
tier, "The  Vanguard,"  is  a  perfectly  real  man, 
now  an  old  man  living  in  Los  Angeles.  Bron- 
son  first  met  him  under  highly  dramatic  cir- 
cumstances. Nearly  forty  years  ago,  when 
Bronson  was  a  young  ranchman  of  Wyoming, 
he  was  traveling  down  from  Deadwood  on  a 
stagecoach  guarded  by  Stocking.  They  were 
held  up  at  dusk  by  a  gang  of  seven  desperate 
road  agents,  and  Bronson  and  Stocking 
promptly  jumped  into  the  fray,  side  by  side. 
Aided  by  Boone  May,  they  "got"  four  of  the 
seven,  and  the  others  fled.  The  incident  was 
one  of  Bronson's  earlier  experiences  of  blood- 
shed, but  it  was  only  an  every-day  incident 
of  Stocking's  life  of  fighting  bad  men.  "The 
Vanguard"  is  pullished  by  the  George  H. 
Doran   Company. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  the 
present  war  the  Confederate  navy  still  held 
the  record  of  having  the  only  submarine  that 
ever  sunk  a  vessel  in  time  of  war.  William 
O.  Stevens,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Our 
Navy,"  just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  some 
of  the  Confederate  naval  officers  looked  upon 
submarine  warfare  as  "cowardly."  But  the 
men  who  vounteered  to  go  aboard  the  curious 


little  craft  David  and  blow  up  the  Housatonic 
were  as  brave  a  crew,  says  Professor  Stevens, 
as  will  ever  be  found.  The  David's  propeller 
shaft  was  turned  round  by  the  crew  of  eight 
men  with  their  hands,  and  the  captain,  sitting 
forward  at  the  wheel,  handled  the  ropes  con- 
trolling a  spar  that  projected  beyond  the  nose 
of  the  boat  and  held  a  torpedo  at  the  end. 

Admirers  of  the  works  of  Arthur  Schnitzler, 
the  Viennese  dramatist,  will  be  grateful  for 
some  new  light  shed  upon  his  ideas  in  the 
introduction  to  "Playing  with  Love."  by 
Schnitzler,  and  "The  Prologue  to  Anatol,"  by 
Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal.  which  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  have  just  published  in  a  single 
volume. 

Captain  Otter-Barry,  co-author  of  "With  the 
Russians  in  Mongolia,"  published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company,  is  reported  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  war,  as  his  regiment,  the  Royal  Sussex,  is 
in  the  expeditionary  force.  Mr.  Perry-As- 
cough,  his  co-worker  in  the  writing  of  this 
volume,  is  in  Foochow.  China,  but  has  volun- 
teered for  active  service,  as  he  was  formerly 
a  captain  in  the  militia. 

A  vivid  description  of  sacred  rites  prac- 
ticed by  certain  Indian  tribes  in  Mexico  soon 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  finds  place  in 
Marah  Ellis  Ryan's  latest  and  remarkable  ro- 
mance,  "The   House   of  the   Dawn,"  just   pub- 


Cynthia    Stockley.    author    of    "Wild    Honey." 
G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

Hshed  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Into  the  in- 
terior of  New  Granada  searching  for  her  lover 
goes  Sancha,  with  three  companions,  one  of 
whom  is  the  narrator  of  the  story.  They  ar- 
rive at  a  village  of  the  serpent  people,  and 
witness  one  of  the  ceremonial  dances. 


A  Story  from  Riis's  Book. 

One  of  the  stories  which  Jacob  Riis  tells 
in  his  new  volume,  "Neighbors,"  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  came  to  him  from 
an  Arkansas  rabbi.  While  most  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  tales  of  New  York  life  this 
legend  is  from  the  folklore  of  Russia  and  is 
particularly  interesting  in  that  it  sounds  the 
keynote  of  the  work — the  brotherhood  of  man. 
It  runs  as  follows : 

A  woman  who  had  lain  in  torment  a  thou- 
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sand  years  lifted  her  face  toward  heaven  and 
cried  to  the  Lord  to  set  her  free,  for  she 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  And  He  looked 
down  and  said :  'Can  you  remember  one 
thing  you  did  for  a  human  being  without  re- 
ward in  your  earth  life?" 

The  woman  groaned  in  bitter  anguish,  for 
she  had  lived  in  selfish  ease ;  the  neighbor 
had  been  nothing  to  her. 

"Was  there  not  one?     Think  well!" 

"Once — it  was  nothing — I  gave  to  a  starv- 
ing  man   a   carrot,    and   he   thanked    me." 

"Bring,  then,  the  carrot.     Where  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  long  since.  Lord,"  she  sobbed,  "and 
it  is  lost." 

"Not  so  ;  witness  of  the  one  unselfish  deed 
of  your  life,  it  could  not  perish.  Go,"  said 
the  Lord  to  an  angel,  "find  the  carrot  and 
bring  it  here." 

The  angel  brought  the  carrot  and  held  it 
over  the  bottomless  pit,  letting  it  down  till  it 
was  within  reach  of  the  woman.  "Cling  to 
it,"  he  said.  She  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
found  herself  rising  out   of   her  misery. 

Now,  when  the  other  souls  in  torment  saw 
her  drawn  upward,  they  seized  her  hands,  her 
waist,  her  feet,  her  garments,  and  clung  to 
them  with  despairing  cries,  so  that  there  rose 
out  of  the  pit  an  ever-lengthening  chain  of 
writhing,  wailing  humanity  clinging  to  the 
frail  root.  Higher  and  higher  it  rose  till  it 
was  half-way  to  heaven,  and  still  its  burden 
grew.  The  woman  looked  down,  and  fear  and 
anger  seized  her — fear  that  the  carrot  would 
break,  and  anger  at  the  meddling  of  those 
strangers  who  put  her  in  peril.  She  struggled, 
and  beat  with  hands  and  feet  upon  those  be- 
low her. 

"Let  go,"   she   cri<_d ;   "it  is   my   carrot." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth 
before  the  carrot  broke,  and  she  felt,  with 
them  all,  back .  into  torment,  and  the  pit 
swallowed   them  up. 


Abraham.  Mitn'e   Rihbany,    author   of   "A 

Far  Journey."     Houghton   Mifflin 

Company. 

In   publishing  "Fremont  and   '49,"  by  Fred-   ' 
erick     S.     Dellenbaugh,     the     Putnams     have  ' 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader  ' 
a     dramatic,      well-proportioned,      and     trust- 
worthy record  of  the  life  and  associations  of  , 
one  of  America's  most  interesting  characters, 
information    about    whom    has    hitherto    been   ; 
available   only   in   a   detached   and   unsatisfac-  | 
tory   form.     The   accounts  of  Fremont's  trav-  ' 
els,    for   instance,    are    rather    incomplete    and   , 
hard  to  get  at,  and  Mr.   Dellenbaugh's  pains- 
taking achievement  in  gathering  the  scattered  ' 
items  of  information  about  Fremont  is  a  par-  i 
ticularly  commendable  one. 

Harper  &  Brothers  recently  put  to  press 
for  reprintings  two  of  their  news  books: 
"The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life,"  by 
Mme.  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  and  "The 
Lost  Boy,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  They  are  re- 
publishing also  Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke's 
"The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71"  and 
"The  Bend  in  the  Road,"  by  Truman  A.  de 
Weese. 

The  John  Lane  Company  published  on  Oc- 
tober 31  the  following  books:  "Ape's  Face," 
a  story  by  Marion  Fox  about  a  family  whose 
tradition  was  that  one  member  had  slain  an- 
other every  hundred  years  at  Christmas;  "Ar- 
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ON  THE  WARPATH 


By  JAMES  W.  SCHULTZ,  Author  of  "With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies," 
"The  Quest  of  the  Fish-Dog  Skin,"  etc. 
A  tale  of  the  making  of  an  Indian  chief.     Pitamakan  is  an  altogether  satisfactory  hero,  and  Mr.  Schultz's  new  story  of  this  voung 
brave  and  his  white  brother  on  the  warpath  is  undoubtedly  the  mo«=t  thrilling  he  has  yet  written.  Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 


SONGS  OF  THE  OUTLANDS 

By  HENRY  HERBERT  KNIBBS.  Tells  in  vivid 
and  swinging  verse  stories  of  the  West.    $1.25  net. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  CAMERA 

By  CHARLES  S.  OLCOTT.  "  Mr.  Olcott's  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  authors  U  ample,  his  love  of  nature 
abounding,  and  his  choice  of  pictorial  illustrations 
judicious  "—Photo  Era.    48  illustrations.    $3.00  net. 

TALKS  TO  FRESHMAN  GIRLS 

By  HELEN  DAWES  BROWN,  .-traight-to-the- 
point  talks  full  of  sensible  advice  given  in  a  sympa- 
thetic way  that  strongly  appeals  to  girls.  75centsnet. 

BYWAYS  IN  BOOKLAND 

By  WALTER  A.  MURSELL.  In  this  book  Steven- 
son, Dickens.  Borrow.  Jeffries,  George  Gissing,  and 
many  other  writers  are  appraised  with  humor  and 
discrimination.    $1.25  net. 

WAR'S  AFTERMATH 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  AND  HARVEY 
ERNEST  JORDAN.  A  short,  authoritative  study  of 
the  effect  of  war  on  the  quality  of  manhood  for  gener- 
ations after,  of  special  timeliness.    75 cents  net. 

THE  JOYFUL  HEART 

BY  ROBERT    HAVEN  SCHAUFFLER.    Written 

with  the  dash,  humor,  and  originality  which  made 
hi-  "Musical  Amateur  "  so  successful.    $1.25  net. 


WHAT  MEN 
LIVE  BY 

By  DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 
A  physician's  contribution  to 
the  conduct  of  life.  Out  of  the 
remedies  tried  in  all  ages,  Dr. 
Cabot  has  selected  four — work, 
play,  love,  and  worship  —  be- 
cause in  his  experience  they 
have  proved  their  healing 
power,  and  because  they  pre- 
vent as  well  as  cure.  He  shows 
how  work,  play,  love,  and  wor- 
ship should  run  through  the 
whole  span  of  life  like  four 
colors  in  a  rainbow. 

AN    IDEAL   GIFT  FOR    THE 
CHRISTMAS  SEASON 


THE  STREET  OF  SEVEN  STARS 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART.    Maud  B*M»t- 
tsn  Booth  writes  :  "The  tender  little  story  of  selfless 
patient  sacrifice,  of  lifeand  tears  and  love  lias  stirred 
my  heart  and  must  stir  all  hearts."    $1  25  net 
THE  POET 

By  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON.     "A  tale  of  sun- 
shine and  good  cheer."— Dtmu Frtt Pmt.    Illnstrat.-l 
in  color.    $1.30  net. 
THE  WITCH 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.    A  fascinating  story  of  ihe 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  written  in  Miss  .Johnstons 
richest  vein  of  imaginative  insight.    Frontispiece  by 
N.  CWyeth.    $1.40  net 
GOOD  STORIES  for  GREAT  HOLIDAYS 

BY  FRANCES  JENKINS  OLCOTT.  120  good 
stories  on  subjects  connected  with  17  of  our  most  im- 
portant holidays.  For  children  of  aliases.  Attract- 
ively illustrated  in  color.    $2.00  net. 

THE  BIRDS'  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

By  KATE   DOUGLAS    WIGGIN.    The  first  dra- 
matic version  of  this  famous  story.    Boj  rds 
net  ;  paper.  35  cents  net. 

THE  DOERS 

By  WILLIAM  J.  HOPKINS.    This  book  tells  in  B 
way  to  interest  little  children  just  how  a  l 
built.     Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 


ABRAHAM  MITRIE  RIHBANY'S  A  FAR  JOURNEY 

'A  thrillingstory,  beautifully  told  and   a  graceful  testimonial   to  the  country  which   has  offered   opportunities  for  such  a  rich  and 
splendid  development  of  natural  ability."  —  Congrtgationalisi. 

Rihbany's  book  will  stand  with  those  of  Jacob  Riis  and  Man'  Antin,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 


"Mr 
efficacy  of  the  American  melting  pot." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Illustrated.     $1.75  net. 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Riekzi.  By  Oliver  Huckel.  New  York; 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  75  cents  net. 

Wagner's   music-drama    retold    in    English    verse. 

The  Boys  of  Eastmarch.  By  Fisher  Ames,  Jr. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  story  for  boys. 

The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Poetry.  By  Yone 
Noguchi.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  70 
cents  net. 

Issued  in  the   Wisdom  of  the   East  Series. 

Scarface    Ranch.      By    Edwin    L.    Sabin,      New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Susan  Grows  Up.     By  Mary  L.  Lenoard.     New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50. 
A  storj-  for  girls. 

The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Crime.  By  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &   Co.;  50  cents  net. 

Issued    in  the    National   Social    Science   Series. 

Britton  of  the  Seventh.     By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Kent  Knowles:  "Quahauc."     By  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The    Law   of    Faith.      By  Joseph    F.    Randolph. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 
With   a   lawyer's  notes   on   the  written    law. 

You  and   I.      By    Harriet  Monroe.      New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Foster's    Complete   Hoyle.      New    York:    Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes   Company;    $3   net. 
Revised  and  enlarged. 

The  Enchantment   of  Art.      By   Duncan    Phil- 
lips.    New  York:   John  Lane  Company;  $2.50  net. 
Philosophic   criticism   and    appreciations. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.     By  Rupert  Hughes. 
New  York  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents  net. 
A  short  story. 

Synopses  of  Dickens's  Novels.  By  J.  W.  Mc- 
Spadden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; 75  cents  net. 

A  guide   to   Dickens. 

Stories  from  Wagner.  By  J.  Walker  McSpad- 
den.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A   new    edition. 

Things  Seen  in  Sweden,  By  W.  Barnes  Ste- 
veni.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  75  cents 
net. 

The  country  and  its  people. 

Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming 
to  Mexico.  By  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company;   $2   net. 

With    forty-eight   plates    from    photographs. 

The    Three    Sisters.      By    May    Sinclair.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan    Company;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Round  the  Wonderful  World.  By  G.  E.  Mit- 
ton.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  travel  book  giving  all  the  little  incidents 
which  happen  in  actual  travel.  Illustrated  in 
color  and  line. 

Rada.      By    Alfred    Noyes.      New    York:    Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes  Company;  60  cents  net. 
A  drama  of  war  in  one  act. 


New 


Anne     Feversham.       By     J.     C.     Snaith. 
York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A   novel. 

Off    Side.      By    William    Heyliger.      New    York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Captain  Danny.     By  Walter  Camp.     New  York: 
D.   Appleton    &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

The  Scouts  of  Stonewall.     By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
shelcr.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Who  Is  Responsible?  By  Cloudesley  Brereton. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  50  cents  net. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  made  war  in- 
evitable. 

Innocence.       By     Marie     Corclli.       New     York: 
George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

College  Men  Without  Money.  Edited  by  C. 
B.  Riddle.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  $1   net. 

Stories  of  real  life  contributed  by  the  actors 
themselves. 

Neighbors.     By  Jacob  A.  Riis.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;   $1.25   net. 
Life   stories  of  the  other  half. 

Progressive  Dkmocracy.  By  Herbert  Croly. 
New    York:   The    Macmillan   Company;  $2  net. 

An  analysis  of  the  modern  democratic  move- 
ment and  a  forecast. 

The  Diamond  Story  Book.  By  Penrhyn  W. 
Coussens.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50 
net. 

Stories  for  little  children. 

Northrop.      By    Claude    C.    Washburn. 
New   York:   Dufficld  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Arcadian  Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich. 
By  Stephen  Lcacoek.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  5  -.25    net. 

A    volume  of  humorous  sketches. 

Sn.-.  .sn-i'K  ami  Sib  Walter  Ralegh.  By  Henry 
Pemb  ton,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Compiny;  $1.50  net. 

ground    upon  which   William   Sliakspcre  of 
I.    the    actor,    the    friend    of    the    dissolute 


Burbage,    has    been    endowed    with    the    honor    of 
authorship,  is  undermined  and  found  of  sand." 

Links  of  Gold.     By  Joseph  Ware,  LL.  D.     Bos- 
ton:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Battles  and  Victories  of  Allen  Allens- 
worth,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  By  Charles  Alexander. 
Boston:    Sherman,   French    &  Co.;    $1.50   net. 

A  biography. 

The    Demi-Gods.       By    James     Stephens.       New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.30  net. 
A  tale  of  Irish  tramps. 

The  Lure  and  the  Lore  of  Travel.  By  Carl 
Vrooman  and  Julia  Scott  Vrooman.  Boston:  Sher- 
man,   French    &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 

A  travel   book. 

The    Sharing.      By   Agnes    Lee.      Boston:    Sher- 
man,  French    &    Co.;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Cry    of   Youth.      By   Harry    Kemp.      New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


Illustration    from    "The    Flaming   Sword,"    by 
George  Gibbs.     D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

Drift    and    Mastery.       By     Walter     Lippmann. 
New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1.50  net. 
An  attempt  to  diagnose  the  present  unrest. 

The     Sealed     Valley.      By     Hulbert     Footner. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Marta   of   the   Lowlands.      By   Angel    Guimera. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   75   cents  net. 
Issued  in  the  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays. 

Robert   Frank,      By   Sigurd  Ibsen.      New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.25  net. 
A   drama. 

"And  So  They  Were  Married."  By  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.25   net. 

A  comedy  of  the  new   woman. 

Notes  on  Novelists.  By  Henry  James.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $2.50  net. 

A  collection   of  eighteen   critical    literary  essays. 

■    "We  Are  French."     By  Perley  Poore  Sheehan 
and  Robert  H.  Davis.     New  York:  George  H.  Do- 
ran Company;   50  cents  net. 
A    story. 

From  Dublin  to  Chicago.  By  G.  A.  Birming- 
ham. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50   net. 

American   impressions. 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  By 
Ralph  Connor.  New  York:  George  H,  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.50   net. 

A  new  edition  with  illustrations  in  color. 

The    Bodtail    Puppy     Book.       By    Cecil    Aldin. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A  book  for  little  children. 

The  Comedy  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Edited  and  revised  by  Ebenezer  Charlton  Black, 
LL.  D.     New   York:   Ginn   &   Co. 

Issued  in  the  New  Hudson  Shakespeare.  School 
Edition. 

The    House    of    the    Dawn.       By    Marah    Ellis 
Ryan.     Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Totem  of  Black  Hawk.  By  Everett  Mc- 
Neil.     Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;    $1.20   net. 

A  tale  of  pioneer  days  in  Northwestern  Illinois 
and  the   Black  Hawk  war. 

The  Short  Story.  By  E.  A.  Cross.  Chicago: 
A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.;    $1.50    net. 

An  analysis  of  the  most  distinctive  product  of 
the   famous  short-story   writers. 

Lady  RuMnmoonLEDUM's  Children.  By  S.  B. 
Dinkclspiel.  New  York:  Desmond  FitzGerald, 
Inc.;  $1    net. 

For    little    children. 

Imagina.  By  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford.  New  York: 
Dufficld   &   Co.;   $1.50   net. 

With  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham  and 
Lauren   Ford. 

The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States. 
By  William  Archibald  Dunning.  With  an  intro- 
duction   by    the    Right    Honorable    Viscount    Brycc,    I 


O.  M.,  and  a  preface  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
New   York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;    $2  net. 

A  review  of  their  relations  during  the  century 
of  peace   following  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The    Forest    Ring.      By    William    C.    de    Mille. 
New   York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $2  net. 
A    fairy  fantasy   for  children. 

The    Little    House.      By    Helen    S.    Woodruff. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1  net. 
A  novel. 

In  the  Path  of  La  Salle.  By  Percy  K.  Fitz- 
hugh.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  story  for  boys. 

Big  Game  Fields  of  America.  By  Daniel  J. 
Singer.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$2.25   net. 

The  hunting  of  jaguar,  bear,  moose,  and  all  the 
other  American  big  game  from  Alaska  to  South 
America. 

Worry  and  Nervousness.  By  William  S.  Sad- 
ler, M.  D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

The  "science  of  self-mastery." 

Good  Stories  for  the  Great  Holidays.  By 
Frances  Jenkins  Olcott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $2    net. 

Arranged  for  story-telling  and  reading  aloud  and 
for  children's  own  reading. 

The  Wonderful  Romance.  By  Pierre  de 
Coulevain.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.33 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Charm  of  Ireland.     By  Burton  E.  Steven- 
son.     New   York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.;    $2.50   net. 
A   chatty,    intimate,    and    veracious   account   of  a 

devious  journey  through  Ireland  made  recently  by 
the   author  and   his  wife. 

The  Man  of  Nazareth.  By  Frederick  Lincoln 
Anderson,  D.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

A  treatment  of  the  more  important  problems 
about  Jesus  and   his  career. 

My  Path  Through  Life.  By  Lilli  Lehmann. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $3.50  net. 

An  autobiography,   translated   from  the   German. 

Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women.  By  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers.  Boston:  Huughton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1    net. 

Together  with  animadversions  on  the  closely  re- 
lated   subject   of   votes    for    men. 


Ralph  Connor,  author  of  "The  Patrol  of 

the  Sun  Dance  Trail.".  George 

H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Enemy  of  Women.      By  Winifred  Graham. 
New  York:    Mitchell   Kennerley;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Orthodoxy.      By    Nina    Wilcox    Putnam.      New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    60    cents   net. 
A  satirical  drama. 

Great    Britain    and    the    Next    War.      By    A. 
Conan  Doyle.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
A  reply  to  Bemhardi. 

The    Changing   Drama.      By  Archibald   Hender- 
son.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
Contributions   and   tendencies. 

Amazing     Grace.       By     Kate    Trimble     Sharber. 
Indianapolis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol.  By  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
60    cents   net. 

A  dramatic  version. 

The  War  in  Europe.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1  net. 

A  consideration  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
war. 

The  Christian  Life  in  the  Modern  World. 
By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  New  York:  The 
Macuiillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  discussion  of  modern  problems  and  their  re- 
lation  to    Christianity. 


The  Book  of  Little  Houses.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;   50  cents  net. 
Issued  in  the  Countryside  Manuals. 

Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $3.50    net. 
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New 


Coasting  Bohemia.     By  J.    Comyns  Carr, 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50  net. 

Essays  on  art,  literature,  and  great  men. 

Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music.  Edited 
by    Moritz     Moszkowski.       Boston:     Oliver    Ditson 

Company;    $2.50. 

Volume    II.      Modern    composers. 

CONSTANTINE   THE    GREAT   AND    CHRISTIANITY.       By 

Christopher    Bush    Coleman,    Ph.    D.      New    York; 

The   Columbia  University  Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

Railway  Conductors.  By  Edwin  Clyde  Rob- 
bins.     New  York:   Columbia  University. 

A  study  in  organized  labor.  Issued  in  Studies- 
in  History,    Economics,  and  Public  Law. 

The  Works  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.    Crowell  Company. 

Pocket  edition.  Five  volumes.  Illustrations  by 
Clifton  Johnson. 

The   Curly-Haired  Hen.     By  A.    Vimar.      New 
York:    Desmond  FitzGerald. 
For   little    children. 

Among  the  Canadian  Lakes.  By  Lawrence  J. 
Burpee,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $3   net. 

With    colored    and    photographic    illustrations. 

Property  and  Contract  in  Their  Relations 
to  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  Richard  T. 
Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $4    net. 

Discussing  the  legal  and  economic  aspects  of 
those  fundamental  questions  that  have  to  do  with 
property. 

Poppyland.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.  New 
York:    John   Lane    Company ;    $2   net. ■ 

With   illustrations  in   color   by   Leighton   Pearce. 

Our  Philadelphia.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pen- 
nell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$7.50  net. 

A  book  of  personal  experiences.  With  105  spe- 
cial drawings  of  Joseph  Pennell. 

The  Tale  ok  Lohengrin,  After  the  Drama  of 
Richard  Wagner.  By  T.  W.  Rolleston.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $5  net;  in 
leather,    $10   net. 

With  illustrations  and  decorations,  plain  and 
colored,  upon  every  page,  by  Willy  Pogany. 

Harrison  Fisher  Girls.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

With  descriptive  verse  by  various  authors. 

This   Year's   Book   for   Boys.      By   various   au- 
thors.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Everything  to    interest  boys.      Freely  illustrated. 

The  Nightingale  and  Other  Stories  from 
Hans  Andersen.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;  $2  net. 

With  illustrations  by  Edmund  Dulac. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon.  New 
York:    George  H.    Doran  Company. 

Old  Tales  from  the  North.      Illustrated  by  Kay 

Nielsen. 

Thirty  Offertories  for  the  Orga^.  Edited  by 
James  H.  Rogers.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany;  $2  net. 

Music. 

Johnson     of     Lansing.       Bv    Hawley    Williams. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A   story    for   boys. 

The  Little  God  Ebisu.     By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Treasure  Finders.  By  Oliver  Clay.  New 
York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 

Stories  of  men  who  explored  and  conquered  the 
New    World. 

Sons  of  the  Rhine.     By  Rudolf  Herzog.     New 
York:   Desmond  FitzGerald;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel  of  Germany. 

The    Peek-a-Boos    in    Town.      Drawn    by    Chloe 
Preston.     New  York:   George  H.   Doran  Company. 
For   little  children. 

The  Man   Who   Dreamed   Right.      By  W.   Holt 
White.     New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1  net. 
A  novel. 

Byways   in    Bookland.      By  Walter  A.    Mursell. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Confessions   and  digressions. 


In  the  states  where  there  is  an  eugenic  law 
the  marriage  blacklist  is  so  long  that  it  has 
curtailed  the  number  of  marriages  visibly  and 
forced  innumerable  couples  to  marry  in  near- 
by states  where  the  statutes  are  less  severe. 
Albert  Derize,  the  author-husband  in  Henry 
Bordeaux's  novel,  "The  Awakening,"  believes 
that  the  marriage  blacklist  should  be  longer 
than  it  already  is."  In  the  diary  in  which  he 
details  the  causes  of  his  domestic  unhappi- 
ness  and  his  reasons  for  abandoning  Mine. 
Drize  for  Mile.  Anne  de  Sezery,  Derize  says: 
"A  young  girl  who  is  not  eager  to  develop 
her  intelligence  has  no  right  to  accept  the 
hand  of  a  real  man  in  marriage."  His  book 
is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Critics  predict  that  Herman  Hagedorn's 
new  book,  "Faces  in  the  Dawn,"  will  be  far 
and  away  the  best  Christmas  book  of  the 
year.  It  sets  a  Colorado  man  down  in  a 
German  parsonage  and  just  lets  things  hap- 
pen. The  work  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

A    Beacon   for  the    Blind,    the  life  of  Henry  Faw- 
cett,    the    postmaster-general    of    England,    by 
Winifred    Holt,     illus.,    $2.50    net;    Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 
A    Diary    of  James    Gallatin   in    Europe,    from    the 
American    peace   through   the   downfall   of   Na- 
poleon   and    the    following    years,    illus.,    $2.50 
net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
A    Far    Journey,    an    autobiography,    by    Abraham 
Mitrie    Rihbany,    illus.,    $1.75    net;    Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 
A    Life   of   Napoleon    Bonaparte,   with    a   sketch  of 
Josephine,    by    Ida    M.    Tarbell,    cheaper    ed., 
illus. ;  Macmillan  Company. 
A  Painter  of  Dreams,  short  biographies,  by  A.  M. 
W.  Stirling,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 
American   Crisis  Biographies,  new  vol.:  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  by  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  with  portrait, 
$1.25    net;    George   W.   Jacobs    &    Co. 
And  That   Reminds  Me,  reminiscences,  by   Stanley 
Coxon,   illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
An    Unknown    Son   of   Napoleon,    Count    Leon,    by 
Hector    Fleischmann,     illus.     in    photogravure, 
etc.,  $3   net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Balzac,  by  Emile  Faguet,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company. 
Bernadotte,  the  first  phase,   1763  to    1799,  by  Dun- 
bar Plunket   Barton,   illus.,   $3.75   net;    Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 
Beside    the    Bowery,    the    life    of    Eliza    Rockwell, 
by    John    Hopkins    Denison,    $1.25    net;    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 
Cervantes's    Life,    bv    Robinson    Smith,    $1.25    net; 

E.    P.    Dutton    &  Co. 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a  memoir  of  my  brother, 
by    John    Howard    Parnell,    with    portrait,    $3 
net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Charles   Stewart   Parnell,   his  love  story   and   polit- 
ical life,    by   Mrs.    Charles    Stewart    Parnell,    2 
vols.,    illus.,    $    Snet;    George    H.    Doran    Com- 
pany. 
Chronicles  of  Erthig  on  the  Dyke,  by  Albinia  Lucy 
Cust,    2    vols.,    illus.,    $7.50    net;    John    Lane 
Company. 
Cicero  of  Arpinura,  a  political  and  literary  biogra- 
phy,   being    a    contribution    to    the    history    of 
ancient   civilization   and    a    guide   to   the   study 
of    Cicero's    writings,    by    E.    G.    Sihler,    $2.50 
net:   Yale  University  Press. 
Contemporary    Portraits,    by    Frank    Harris,    illus., 

$2.50  net;    Mitchell  Kennerley. 
Dr.    Barnardo  as  I  Knew  Him,  by  A.   R.  Neuman 
Cone    of    his    staff),    75    cents    net;    Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 
Emile  Verhaeren,  by  Stefan  Zweig,  $2  net;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin    Company. 
Famous    Affinities    of    History,    by    Lyndon     Orr, 

illus.,   $2  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Famous  War  Correspondents,  by  F.  Lauriston  Bul- 

lard,  illus.,  $2  net;  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
Francis    Galton,    his    life    and    his    work,    by    Karl 

Pearson,   Vol.   I;   G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 
Fremont    and    '49,    by    Frederick    S.    Dellenbaugh. 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $4.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
George    Bernard    Shaw,    by    Joseph    McCabe,    with 
frontispiece      in      photogravure,       $2.25       net; 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 
George   III   and   Charles  Fox,  by   Sir   George  Tre- 

velvan,  Vol.  II;    Longmans,   Green  &   Co. 
George  Meredith,  a  tribute,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  limited 

ed.,  40  cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
Gilbert   and    Sullivan    and   Their   Operas,    by  Fran- 
cois  CelHer  and   Cunningham-Bridgman,   illus., 
$3.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Great    Men.    a    series    of   modern    life-stories,    new 
vols.:   Edison;  Balzac;   each  illus..  per  vol.,  75 
cents  net;    Frederick   A.    Stokes  Company. 
Gustave  Flaubert,  by  Emile  Faguet,  $2  net;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 
Heroes    and    Heroines    of    Fiction,    by    William    S. 
Walsh,    $3.50    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
Heroes   of    the   Nations,    new   vols.:     Demosthenes, 
and    the    last    days    of    Greek    freedom,    bv    A. 
W.     Pickard-Cambridge;     Alfred     of    England, 
and  the  organization  of  the   Saxon    heptarchy, 
by    Beatrice    Lees:    Isabella    the    Catholic,    and 
the    overthrow    of    the    Moors    in     Spain,     bv 
Irene    Plunkett;    each    illus.,    per    vol.,     $1.50 
net;   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
Immanuel    Kant,    a    study    and    a    comparison    with 
Goethe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bruno.  Plato,  and 
Descartes,    by    Houston    Stewart    Chamberlain, 
trans,    from    the    German    by    Lord    Redesdale, 
2  vols.,  illus.,  $7.50  net;   Tohn  Lane  Company. 
I    Mvself,    bv    Mrs.    T.    P.    O'Connor,    fourth    ed., 

illus..    $2.50   net:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
Johann    Sebastian     Bach,     by     Sir    Hubert     Parrv, 
cheaper    ed.,    with    portraits,    $1.75    net;    G.    P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 
Joseph     Conrad,     by     Richard     Curie.     $1.25     net; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Kit    Carson    Days,    by    Edwin    L.    Sabin,    illus.,    $3 

net;   A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
Leonardo    da   Vinci,   the   Florentine   years   of   Leo- 
nardo   and    Verrochio,    trans,    by   Jessie    Muir, 
illus.,    $12    net;    Small,   Maynard   &    Co. 
Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  by  Gail- 
lard      Hunt,      illus.,      $1.50      net;      Harper      & 
Brothers. 
Life  of  King  George  of  Greece,  by  Walter  Christ- 
mas, illus.   in   photogravure,   etc.,   $4  net;    Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  &  Co. 
Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Arthur  Griffiths,  illus.,  $1.75 

net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Madame    du    Barry,    bv    Claude    Saint-Andre,    with 
introduction    by    Pierre    de    Nolhae,    illus.    in 
photogravure,    etc.,    $3.50    net;    McBride,    Nast 
&    Co. 
Major    Prophets   of  Today,    by   Edwin    E.    Slosson, 
Ph.  D.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Memorials    of    Eminent    Yale    Men,    a    biographical 
study  of  student  life  and  university  influences 
during    the     eighteenth     and     nineteenth     cen- 
turies,   by    Anson    Phelps    Stokes,    2    vols.,    li- 
brary ed.,   $10  net;   limited  ed.,  $25  net;  Yale 
Universitv   Press. 
Memories  of  President  Lincoln,  bv  Walt  Whitman, 

limited  ed.,  S3  net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 
Memoirs  of  the  Kaiser's  Court,  bv  A.  Topham,  $3 

net;    Dodd,   Mead    &  Co. 
Men    and    Women    of   the    Italian    Reformation,    by 
Christopher  Hare,  illus.,  $3  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
Mid-Victorian    Memories,  by    R.    E.    Francillon,    $3 

net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Modern    Biographies,    new    vols.:    Giosue    Carducci, 
bv   Orlo    Williams;    Dr.    Barnardo    as    I   Knew 
Him,    by   A.    R.    Neuman;    each    75    cents   net; 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 
More  Than  Connuerors,  hv  Ariadne  Gilbert,   illus., 

$1.25    net;    Century    Company. 
My  Autobiography,  by  S.  S.  McCIure,  illus.,  $1.75 

net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
My  Past,  reminiscences  of  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  hv  the  Countess  Marie  Larisch, 
cheaper  ed.,  illus.,  $2  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
My  Path  Through  Life,  by  Lilli  Lehmann,  trans, 
from  the  German  by  Alice  Benedict  Seligraan, 
illus.;    G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons. 


Classified  Fall  Publications. 

Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


Napoleon,    by    H.     A.     L.    Fisher,     illus.,    $3    net ; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Napoleon    and    His    Adopted    Son,    by    Violette    M. 

Montagu,     illus.     in    photogravure,    etc.,    $3.50 

net;   McBride,    Nast  &  Co. 
Napoleon,    soldier    and    man    of   action,   by    Colonel 

Vachee,  trans,  by  Frederick  Lees,  illus.;   Mac- 
millan   Company. 
Nathan  Hale,    1776,   biographies  and  memorials,  by 

Henry  P.  Johnston,   revised  and  enlarged  ed. ; 

Yale  University  Press. 
Nollekens  and  His  Times,  by  John  Thomas  Smith, 

edited  by  Wilfred  Whitten,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $10 

net;  John  Lane  Company. 
On    the    Track    of    the    Great,    recollections    of    a 

"special  correspondent,"   by  Aubrey   Stanhope, 

with  portrait,  $2.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Pauline    Bonaparte    and    Her    Lovers,    by    Hector 

Fleischmann,    trans,    from    the    French,    illus., 

$3.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Phiz  and  Dickens,  an  account  of  the  Dickens  circle, 

by  Edgar  Browne,   illus.,  $4  net;    Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co. 
Pillars     of     Society,     impressions     of     well-known 

people    of    today,    by    A.    G.    Gardiner,    illus., 

$2.50  net;    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 
Recollections     of     Full     Years,     by     Mrs.     William 

Howard    Taft,    illus.,    $3.50    net;    Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co. 
Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,   by   his  son,    Count   Ilya 

Tolstoy,    trans,    from    the    Russian    by    George 

Calderon,   illus.,   $2.50  net;   Century  Company. 
Riverside    Popular    Biographies,    printed    from    the 

plates  of  the  regular  ed.,   first  vols.,  group  A: 


The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  a  life  of  intrigue  and 
adventure  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIII,  by 
Louis  Batiffol,  illus.,  $3  net;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

The  Girl  Who  Found  the  Blue  Bird,  a  visit  to 
Helen  Keller,  by  Georgette  Le  Blanc  (Mme. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck),  $1  net;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of 
Egypt,  by  Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Weigall,  illus., 
$3.50  net;    G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Man  Napoleon,  by  William  Henry  Hudson, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowelt 
Company. 

The  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  edited 
with  notes  by  L.  Cope  Cornford,  2  vols.,  illus., 
$7.50   net;    Little,    Brown  &    Co. 

The  Memoirs  of  Francesco  Crispi,  trans,  by  Mary 
Pritchard  Agnctti,  Vol.  Ill,  International 
Problems,  $3.50  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Arminius  Vambery, 
written  by  himself,  with  introduction  by  Max 
Nordau,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Young,  by  Henry 
C.  Shelley,  $4  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra,  Oueen  of  Egypt, 
by  Arthur  E.  P.  II.  Weigall,  illus.,  $3.50  net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  by  G.  E.  Buckle,  Vol.  Ill;  Macmillan 
Company. 


Illustration  from   "West  Winds,"  by  California  u-riters, 

Paul  Elder  &   Co. 


Edited  by  Herman   IVhitaker. 


The    Life    and    Times    of    Cavour.    by    William 
Roscoe  Thayer,  2  vols.,  $3  net;  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Preserved  Smith, 
$1.50   net;    first   vols.,    group    B,    Great   Ameri- 
cans Authors:  William  Cullen  Bryant,  by  John 
Bigelow;     Ralph     Waldo     Emerson,     by    Oliver 
Wendell      Holmes;      Washington      Irving,      by 
Charles      Dudley      Warner;      Nathaniel      Haw- 
thorne, by  George   E.   Woodberry;  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  by  Ferris  Greenslct;  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Ilig- 
ginson;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  by  George  E.  Wood- 
berry;   Henry  D.    Thoreau,    by   Frank  B.    San- 
born;   Walt    Whitman,    by    Bliss    Perry;    John 
Greenleaf    Whittier,    by    George    R.    Carpenter; 
each  75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Robert    Louis    Stevenson,    by    Frank     Swinnerton, 
with    frontispiece    in    photogravure,    $2.50    net; 
Mitchell    Kennerley. 
Rudyard  Kipling  by  Holbrook  Jackson  with  frontis- 
piece   in    photogravure,      $2.50     net;    Mitchell 
Kennerley. 
Rutherford    Birchard    Hayes,    by    Charles    Richard 
Williams,   2  vols.,   illus.,  $7.50  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 
Sixty  Years   in    the   Wilderness,    Sir    Henry   Lucy, 
Toby.    M.    P.,    notes    by    Nearing    Jordan,    $3 
net;    E.    P.   Dutton   &  Co. 
Sovereigns,     Revolutions,    and     Republics,    recollec- 
tions of  a  Parisian,  by  Poumies  de  la  Siboutie, 
cheaper  ed.,  $1.75  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The   Berry   Papers,  being  the  correspondence  hith- 
erto   unpublished    of    Mary    and    Agnes    Berry, 
1763  to    1852,  edited  by  Lewis  Melville,   illus., 
$6  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Celebrated    Madame    Campan,    lady-in-waiting 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  by  Violette  M.    Montagu, 
illus.,  $3.75  net;  J.  B.   Lippincott  Company. 
The    Court    of    Christina    of    Sweden,    by    Francis 
Gribble,     illus.     in     photogravure,     $3.75     net; 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 
The    Decline    and    Fall    of    Napoleon,    by    Viscount 
Wolseley,  popular-priced   ed.,    illus.,   $1.25    net; 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
The    Devonshire    House    Circle,    by    Hugh    Stokes, 
illus.    in    photogravure,    etc.,    $3.50    net;    Mc- 
Bride, Nast  &  Co. 


The  Life  of  John  Wilkes,  by  Horace  Bleackley,  $5 

net;    John    Lane    Company. 
The  Life  of  S.    F.   B.   Morse,   based  on   his  letters 

and   journals,    by    Edward    L.    Morse,    2    vols., 

illus.,    $7.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The  Life-story  of  a  Russian   Exile,  by  Marie  Suff- 

loff,   illus.,    $1.50   net;    Century   Company. 
The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,  by  Joseph  Turquan, 

trans,  from  the  French  by  J.  Lewis  May,  illus., 

$1.25  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Secret    of    Louis    Philippe,    by    Maria    Stella, 

Lady  Newborough,   trans,  from  the  French  by 

Harriet    M.     Capes,    with    introduction    by    B. 

D'Agen,    illus.,    $2.75    net;    McBride,    Nast    & 

Co. 
The    Story-life    of    Napoleon,    hundreds    of    short 

stories    from    a    variety    of    sources,    illus.    in 

color,  etc.,  $2.40  net;   Century  Company. 
The    Story   of    David    Gray,    by    Robert    Buchanan, 

limited  ed.,  $2  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
The   Sunny   Side  of  Diplomatic  Life,   by   Mme.    L. 

de     Hegermann-Lindencrone,     illus.,     $2     net; 

Harper  &   Brothers. 
True    Biographies    and    Histories,    new    vol. ;    The 

True  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by  Charles  King,  illus., 

$2   net;  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 
Una  Mary,  a  sensitive  girl's  account  of  her  second 

self,    by    Una    A.    Hunt,    $1.25    net;     Charles 

Scribner's   Sons. 
With    Sabre  and    Scalpel,    reminiscences  of   a   New 

York    physician,    by    John    Allan    Wyeth,    with 

portrait,  $3  net;  Harper  &   Brothers. 


HISTORY. 

China   Under    the    Empress    Dowager,    by  J.   O.    P. 

Bland  and  Edmund   Backhouse,  new  ed.,  $1.75 

net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Essays,    by    Lord    Cromer;    Macmillan    Company. 
Famous    Land    Fights,    by    A.    Hilliard    Atteridg'.-, 

illus.,  $2  net;   Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
Germany    and     the    Next    War,    by     General     von 

Bernhardi,    cheaper    ed. ;    Longmans,    Green    & 

Co. 


Great  Nations  Series,  new  vol.;  Republican  Rome, 

by  H.  L.  Havell,  B.  A.,  illus.  in  photogravure^ 

etc.,  $2.50  net;  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

Historic  Indiana,  by  Julia  Henderson  Levering,  $3 

net;    Stewart  &   Kidd    Company. 

Homer   and    History,    by    Walter    Leaf;    Macmillan 

Company. 
Life   in    the   Homeric    Age.    by    Thomas    Day    Sey- 
mour, new  ed.,  illus.;  MacmiUan  Company. 

Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History, 
new  vol.:  Narratives  of  Insurrection,  1675  to 
1691.  edited  by  C.  M.  Andrews,  $3  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Political  History  of  Secession,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  by  Daniel  Wait  Howe,  $3 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Popular  Stories  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Sir  G.  Mas- 
pero,  third  ed„  $3.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Studies  in  Southern  History  and  Politics,  fifteen 
essays  on  topics  relating  to  the  South;  Co- 
lumbia University  Press. 

The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  a  re- 
view of  their  relations  during  the  century  of 
peace  following  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  Wil- 
liam Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.  D.,  with  intro- 
duction by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Byrce 
and  preface  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL. 
D.;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  India,  edited  by  E,  J. 
Rapson,  M.  A.,  T.  W.  Haig,  C.  M.  G..  and 
Sir  Theodore  Morison,  Vol.  I,  Ancient  India 
from  the  Earliest  Historical  Times  to  About 
the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

The  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History,  planned  by  J. 
B.  Burv,  M.  A.,  edited  by  H.  M.  Gwatkin 
and  J.  P.  Whitney,  B.  D.,  Vol.  III.  Germany 
and  the  Western  Empire ;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America,  bv  John 
Finley,    $2.50    net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

The  French  Revolution,  by  H.  Packwood  Adams, 
$1   net;   A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

The  French  Revolution,  by  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler, 
illus.,  $2.50  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

The  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo,  by  T. 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  German  Excavations  at  Babylon,  by  Robert 
Koldewey,  trans,  by  Agnes  S.  Johns,  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  by  Horace 
White;   University  of   Chicago    Press. 

The  Myceneean  Age,  a  study  of  the  monuments 
and  culture  of  Pre-Homeric  Greece,  by  Chres- 
tos  Tsountas  and  J.  Irving  Manatt,  LL.  D., 
with  introduction  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  revised 
and    enlarged    ed.;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  National  History  of  France,  first  vol.;  The 
French  Revolution,  by  Louis  Madelin,  2  vols.; 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Nine  Minoan  Periods,  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  characteristic  stages  of  Cretan  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iron  Age.  by  Arthur  J.  Evans, 
F.    R.    S.,    illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Philosophy  of  Welsh  History,  by  J.  Vyrnwy 
Morgan,   D.   D.,  $4  net;   John  Lane  Company. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom,  by  Hendrik  Wil- 
len  Van  Loon,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Doubleday, 
Page    &    Co. 

The  Venetian  Republic,  its  rise,  its  growth,  and 
its  fall,  421  to  1797,  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  3 
vols. ;     Macmillan     Company. 

The  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  by  Robert  Mc- 
Nutt  McElroy,  Ph.  D.,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Writings  of  Tohn  Quincy  Adams,  edited  by 
Worthington  C.  Ford,  Vol.  IV,  $3.50  net; 
Macmillan   Company. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

An  Apology  for  Idlers  and  Other  Essays,  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  30  cents  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 
A  Poet's  Cabinet,  selected  from  the  writings  in 
prose  and  verse  of  George  Lansing  Raymond, 
illus. ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A    Woman's    Career,    by    Myrtle    Reed,    75    cents 

net:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Bohn's  Popular  Library,  cheaper  ed.,  14  vols.,  each 

35   cents  net;    Macmillan   Company. 
Byways  in  Bookland,  by  Walter  A.  Mursell,  $1.25 

net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Channels  of  English   Literature,  new  vol.:  English 
Dramatic  Poetry,  bv  Felix  E.   Schelling,   $1.50 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
English     Literature    Through    the    Ages,    by    Amy 
Cruse,  illus.,  $2  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 
Essavs.    by    G.    K.    Chesterton,    $1.50    net;    Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
Essays    of    Addison,    chosen    and    edited,    with    me- 
moir   and    notes,    by    J.    G.    Frazer,    2    vols. ; 
Macmillan    Company. 
Essays  on   Books,   by  William   Lyon    Phelps;    Mac- 
millan  Company. 
Hauptmann's  Parsival,  trans,   by  Oakley  Williams; 

Macmillan    Company. 
Hero   Tales   and    Legends  of  the   Servians,    by  W. 
M.    Petrovitch,    illus.,    $3    net;    Thomas    Y. 
Crowell  Company. 
International     Perspective     in     Criticism.     Goethe, 
Grillparzcr,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Lowell,  bv  Gus- 
tave Pollak,  illus.,  $2  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Is  There  a  Shakespeare  Problem?  by  G.  G.  Green- 
wood,  $5  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Library  of  Irish  Literature,  edited  by   Alfred    Per- 
ceval   Graves,    M.    A„    William    Magennis,    M. 
A.,    and    Douglas    PTyde.    LL.    D..    first    vols.: 
Thomas    Davis,    edited    bv    T.    W.     Rolleston; 
Wild  Sports  of  the  West,  hv  W.  H.  Maxwell; 
Legends    of     Saints    and     Sinners,    edited     by 
Douglas  Hyde:    Humors  of   Irish    Life,   edited 
by   Charles   L.   Graves:    Irish   Orators   and   Ora- 
tory,   edited    by    T.    M.    Kettle:    The    Book    of 
Irish      Poetry,      edited      hv      Alfred      Perceval 
Graves;     each     $1     net;     Frederick    A.     Stokes 
Company. 
Little   Women    Lettei  s    from   the   House  of   Alcott, 
selected    by    Jessie    Bonstelle    and    Marian    de 
Forest,  with  portraits,  $1.25  net;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 
Lucas's  Annual,   edited   by    E.    V.    Lucas,    75   cents 

net ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Masters    of    English    Literature,    bv    E.    W.    Chubb, 

$1.50  net:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Modern    English    Literature,    from    Chaucer    to    the 
present    day,    bv    G.    H.    Mair,    with    portraits, 
$2  net:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Motes  and  Sunbeams,  bv  James  Douglas,  $  I  .SO  net; 

George  H.    Doran    Company. 
Myths  and   Legends  of  the   Mississippi    Valley  and 
the     Great    Lakes,    bv    Katharine    B.    Judson, 
$1.50    net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
Notes    on     Novelists,    and     some    other    notes,     by 
Henry    James,    $2.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons. 
Old  French  Romances,  by  William  Morris,  with  in- 
troduction by  Joseph  Jacobs,   $1   net;   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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On  the  Art  of  Writing,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  $2  net;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Poetry  and  The  Renascence  of  Wonder,  by  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton,  $1.75  net;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co. 

Recreations  of  a  Physician,  by  A.  Stuart  M.  Chis- 
holm,  M.  D.;  $2  net;  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Selected  English  Letters,  edited  by  Claude  M. 
Fiiess,  Ph.  D-,  limited  ed.,  $1  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Henry 
Pemberton,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  $2  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

Some  of  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
edited   by   his  son;   John    Lane    Company. 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters,  first  vols.:   Comedy, 
by  John    Palmer;    Satire,    by    Gilbert    Cannan;  ; 
History,  by  R.  H.  Gretton;  The  Epic,  by  Las- 
celles  Abercrombie;  each  40  cents  net;  George 
H.    Doran   Company. 

The  Author's  Craft,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  75  cents 
net:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Ballade,  by  Helen  Louise  Cohen,  Ph.  D. ; 
Columbia  University  Press. 

The  Book  Fancier,  by  Percy  FitzGerald,  $1.25  net: 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
edited  bv  A.  W.  Ward,  Lift.  D.,  and  A.  R. 
Waller,  fit  A..  Vol.  XI,  The  Early  Georgian 
Era,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
now  put  into  modern  English  by  John  S.  P. 
Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye,  cheaper  ed„ 
illus.,  $2  net;   Macmillan   Company. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Janet  Nichol  Among  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  diary  of  Mrs.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son,   illus.,    $2    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Rienzi,  Wagner's  operas 
retold  in  English  by  Oliver  Huckel,  each  illus., 
per  vol.,  75  cents  net ;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

The  Innocence  of  Bernard  Shaw,  and  other  briefs 
for  the  defense,  by  Dixon  Scott,  $1.50  net; 
George  H.   Doran   Company. 

The  Joyful  Heart,  by  Robert  Haven  Schaufner, 
$1.25  net;   Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Keats  Letters,  papers,  and  other  relics,  edited 
with  transcriptions,  notes,  and  an  account  of 
the  portraits  of  Keats,  with  fifteen  reproduc- 
tions, by  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.  D.,  with 
foreword  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  and  in- 
troduction by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  limited  ed., 
$20  net;   John   Lane  Company. 

The  Last  Christmas  Tree,  an  idyl  of  immortality, 
by  James  Lane  Allen,  $1  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

The  Legend  of  tne  Sacred  Image,  a  Christ  legend, 
by  Selma  Lagerlof,  trans,  from  the  Swedish 
bv  Velma  Swanston  Howard;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

The  Myths  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by 
Lewis  Spence,  illus.  in  color,  $3  net;  Thomas 
Y.    Crowell   Company. 

The  Old  Norse  Element  in  Swedish  Romanticism, 
by  Adolph  Burnett  Benson,  Ph.  D.;  Columbia 
University  Press. 

The  Orchard  Pavilion,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Ben- 
son, $1.25  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Reading  Public,  by  MacGregor  Jenkins,  75 
cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Relations  of  Shirley's  Plays  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan Drama,  by  Robert  Stanley  Forsythe, 
Ph.    D. ;    Columbia  University  Press. 

The  Romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult,  retold  by  J. 
Bedier,  trans,  into  English  bv  H.  Belloc,  lim- 
ited ed.,  $1.25  net:  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult,  retold  from 
French  sources  by  J.  Bedier,  trans,  from  the 
French  b3'  Hilaire  Belloc,  $1  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
&    Co. 

The  Short  Story,  by  E.  A.  Cross,  $1.50  net;  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Soliloquy  in  German  Drama,  by  Erwin  W. 
Roessler,    Ph.    D.;    Columbia  University   Press. 

The  Story  of  Beowulf,  trans,  into  modern  English 
prose  by  Ernest  J.  B.  Kirtlan,  illus.  in  color, 
etc.,  by  Frederick  Lawrence,  $1.50  net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 

The  Unknown  Guest,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
trans,  from  the  French  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de   Mattos,    $1.50   net;    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 

Women  of  the  Classics,  by  Mary  C.  Sturgeon. 
illus.  in  photogravure,  $2.50  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company. 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

A  Little  Book  of  XXIV  Carols,  by  Katharine. 
Tynan,  limited  ed.,  60  cents  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

A  Little  Garland  of  Celtic  Verse,  limited  ed.,  60 
cents  net;  Thomas  E.  Mosher. 

America,  and  other  poems,  by  W.  J.  Dawson,  $1.25 
net :    John    Lane   Company. 

Amphora,  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse,  limited 
ed.,  $1.75  net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

And  So  They  Were  Married,  a  comedy  concern- 
ing a  new  woman,  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams, 
$1.25    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

A  Shakespeare  Handbook,  by  Henry  Thew  Ste- 
phenson,   ?2    net;    Henry   Holt    &    Co. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon,  a  tragedy,  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  limited  ed.,  $1.25  net; 
Thomas   B.  Mosher. 

At  the  Shrine,  "and  other  poems,  by  George  Her- 
bert Clarke,  $1.25  net;  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,  with  Other 
Poems,  by  Andrew  Lang,  limited  ed.,  $1.25 
net;  Thomas   B.  Mosher. 

Ballads  from  Francois  Villon,  limited  ed.,  60  cents 
net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Beside  the  Blackwater,  by  Norreys  Jephson 
O'Conor,  $1   net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Borderlands  Through  Thoroughfares,  by  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson,  $1.25  ne< :  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.  V, 
edited,  with  introduction,  bv  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn.  $1.50  net;    B.    W.  Huebsch. 

Earth  Triumphant,  and  other  talcs  in  verse,  by 
Conrad  Aiken,  $1.25   net;   Macmillan   Company. 

Evcrysoul  and  The  Land  of  the  Sunrise  Sea,  a 
mystery  play  and  musical  drama,  by  J.  F.  X. 
O'Conor,  S.  J.,  illus.,  50  cents  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Four  Plays  for  Children,  for  children's  entertain- 
ments, by  Ethel  Sidgwick,  75  cents  net;  Small, 
Ma>  nard   &   Co. 

Gitanjali,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  new  ed.;  Mac 
millan  Company. 

Georgian  Poetry,  1911  to  1912,  $1.50  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons, 

Golden  Poems,  compiled  by  Francis  F.  Browne. 
India  paper  ed.,  cloth  $2.75  net,  morocco  $4 
iwt;   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Happiness,  and  two  other  plays,  bv  J.  Hartley 
Manners,  $1  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Helen  of  Troy,  by  Andrew  Lang,  limited  ed.,  $1.25 
net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Fernando  dc  Soto,  an  epic  poem,  by  Walter  Ma- 
lone,  $3   net;    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

flow  to  Produce  Children's  Plays,  by  Constance 
DArcy    Mackay;    Henry   Holt   &   Co. 


How  to  See  a  Play,  by  Richard  Burton;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

In  Deep  Places,  by  Amelia  Josephine  Burr,  $1  net; 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 

Laus  Veneris,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  30 
cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Liber  Amoris;  or,  The  New  Pygmalion,  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt,  limited  ed.,  $1.25  net;  Thomas 
B.  Mosher. 

Lichens  from  the  Temple,  by  Robert  Restalrig 
Logan,  $1.25  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Love  in  the  Valley,  by  George  Meredith,  limited 
ed.,   50  cents  net:   Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Lux  Juventutis,  a  book  of  verse,  by  Katharine  A. 
Esdaile,  $1.25  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Lyrical  Poems,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  limited 
ed.,  60  cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Lyrics,  by  Arthur  Symons,  limited  ed.,  $1.25  net; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Mothers  of  Men,  Old  Yale,  by  Brian  Hooker,  re- 
printed on  hand-made  paper,  50  cents  net; 
Yale  University    Press. 

My  Lady's  Book,  by  Gerald  Gould,  $1  net; 
Mitchell    Kennerley. 

Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  by  John 
Milton,  limited  ed.,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

On  Acting,  by  Brander  Matthews,  75  cents  net; 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

One  Woman  to  Another,  and  other  poems,  by 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson,  $1.25  net; 
Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

Open  Water,  by  Arthur  Stringer,  $1  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

Pagan  Poems,  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Passages  from  the  Song  Celestial,  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  limited  ed.,  60  cents  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Plaster  Saints,  by  Israel  Zangwill;  Macmillan 
Company. 


Tales  of  the  Trail,  bv  James  W.  Foley,  illus., 
$1.35   net;   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  a  dramatic  version, 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  60  cents  net;  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Blessed  Damozel,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
limited  ed.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Changing  Drama,  its  contributions  and 
tendencies,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  $1.50 
net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Children's  Crusade,  trans,  from  the  French  of 
Marcel  Schwob  by  Henry  Copley  Greene,  75 
cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Complete  Poems  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
$2    net ;    Century    Company. 

The  Congo,  and  other  poems,  by  Vachel  Lindsay; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Dead  Leman,  trans,  from  the  French  of  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  by  Andrew  Lang  and  Paul  Syl- 
vester.  75  cents  net;   Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

The  Dispensation,  and  other  plays,  by  Clay  M. 
Greene,    $1    net;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 

The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays,  new  vol. : 
Change,  a  Welsh  play,  by  J.  O.  Francis,  with 
introduction  by  Montrose  J.  Moses,  75  cents 
net;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 

The  Golden  Book  of  English  Poetry,  from  Chaucer 
to  Swinburne,  edited  by  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  LL.  D.,  and  A.  St.  John  Adcock,  se- 
lected, with  introductions  by  Sir  Sidney  Col- 
vin  and  others,  2  vols.,  $10  net;  George  H. 
Doran   Company. 

The  Grand  Canon,  and  other  poems,  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Gypsy  Trail,  an  anthology  for  campers,  se- 
lected by  Mary  D.  Hopkins  and  Pauline  Gold- 
mark,  $1.25  net;    Mitchell  Kennerley. 

The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore :    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  lim- 
ited ed.,  60  cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 


Illustration    from    "Sinbad    the  Sailor."    by    Edmund    Dulac. 
George  H.  Doran   Company. 


Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  trans,  by  Benjamin 
Jowett,  limited  ed.,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Playing  with  Love  and  The  Prologue  to  Anatol, 
by  Arthur  Schnitzler,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

Plays,  by  Leonid  Andreyeff,  containing  "The  Life 
of  Man,"  "The  Sabine  Woman,"  and  "The 
Black  Maskers,"  trans,  from  the  Russian, 
with  introduction  by  F.  N.  Scott  and  C.  L. 
Meader,  $1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Poems,  a  selection,  by  Clinton  Scollard,  $1.25  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Poems,  by  Brian  Hooker,  M.  A. ;  Yale  University- 
Press. 

Poems,  by  Edward  Sandford  Martin,  $1.50  net; 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons   . 

Poems,  by  Harry  Kemp,  $1.25  net;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

Poems,    by   James    Stephens;    Macmillan    Company. 

Poems,  by  John  T.  McFarland,  with  photogravure 
portrait,  75  cents  net;  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  by  Robert  Browning,  limited  ed., 
50  cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Radisson,  a  plav,  bv  Lily  A.  Long;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Romance,  by  Edward  Sheldon:  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Edward  FitzGerald,  limited  ed., 
$1.25  net;   Thomas   B,   Mosher. 

Shakespeare's  Principal  Plays,  edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Tucker  Brooke,  John 
William  CunlifTe,  and  Henry  Noble  Mac- 
Cracken,    $2   net;    Century    Company. 

Sno.vbr.und.  a  winter  idyl,  by  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  limited  ed.,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Songs  for  the  New  Age.  by  James  Oppenheim, 
$1.20   net;    Century   Company. 

Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  by  Moira  O'Neill, 
limited  ed..  60  cents  net;    Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Songs  of  the  Outlands,  tales  of  the  hoboes,  and 
other  verse,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knibhs,  $1.25 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  30  cents  net;  Thomas  E.  Mosher. 

SwoH  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed,  by  Amy  Lowell, 
§1.25   net;    Macmillan   Company. 


The  Legend  of  Madame  Krasinska,  by  Vernon  Lee, 
75    cents  net;    Thomas  B.    Mosher. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Julian,  Hospitaler,  by  Gustave 
Flaubert,  trans,  by  Agnes  Lee,  75  cents  net; 
Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

The  Man  Sings,  by  Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott,  $1  net; 
Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 

The  Melting  Pot,  by  Israel  'Zangwill,  revised  ed.; 
Macmillan   Company. 

The  Modern  Drama,  an  essay  in  interpretation, 
by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  $1.50  net;  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

The  Modern  Drama  Series,  new  vols.:  The  Lonely 
Way,  Interlude,  and  Countess  Mizzi,  by  Ar- 
thur Schnitzler,  trans,  from  the  German,  with 
introduction,  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  $1.50  net; 
Mary  Jane's  Pa,  by  Edith  Ellis,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  $1  net;  Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

The  Modern  Theatre,  the  synthesis  of  the  arts,  by 
Hiram  Kelly  Moderwell,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
John    Lane    Company. 

The  Pathflower,  and  other  verses,  by  Olive  T.  Dar- 
gan,  $1.25    net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Poems  of  Edward  Sanford  Martin,  $1.50  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  an  essay  on 
his  poetry  by  Andrew  Lang,  limited  ed.,  $1.25 
net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Poems  of  Francois  Villon,  trans,  by  H.  de 
Vere  Stacpoole,  $2.50  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde,  limited  ed., 
$4  net;  Thomas  B.  Mcsher. 

Thernody  and  Other  Poems,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  limited  ed.,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

The  Sad  Shepherd,  new  ed.,  50  cents  net;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Sea  Is  Kind,  by  T.  Sturge  Moore,  $1.50  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness,  by  Edwin  Markham, 
$1.20   net;    Doubleday,    Page  &    Co. 

The  Single  Hound,  by  Emily  Dickinson,  with  in- 
troduction by  Martha  Dickinson  Biancbi,  $1.25 
net;    Little.    Brown    &    Co. 

The  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  trans, 
by  John  Addington  Symonds,  limited  ed.,  $1.25 
net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  by  George  P.  Baker; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 


The  Theater  of  Max  Reinhardt,  by  Huntly  Carter 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.50  net;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

The  Unseen  Empire,  by  Atherton  Brownell,  $1.25 
net;    Harper  &   Brothers. 

The  Wild  Knight,  early  poems,  by  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton;   E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

Three  Modern  Plays  from  the  French:  Lavedan's 
The  Prince  D'Aurec,  Lemaitre's  The  Pardon, 
and  Donnay's  The  Other  Danger,  with  preface 
by  Clayton  Hamilton,  $1.50  net;  Henry  Holt 
&    Co. 

Trees,  and  other  poems,  by  Joyce  Kilmer,  $1  net; 
George  H.    Doran    Company. 

Under  a  Fool's  Cap,  songs  by  Daniel  Henry 
Holmes,  limited  ed.,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Vaudeville,  by  Caroline  Caffin  and  Marius  de 
Zayas,    illus.,    $3.50    net;    Mitchell    Kennerley. 

Van  Zorn,  a  comedy,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son,  $1.25    net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Wisconsin  Plays,  containing  The  Neighbors,  by 
Zona  Gale;  In  Hospital,  by  Thomas  H.  Dick- 
inson; Glory  of  the  Morning,  by  William  El 
lery  Leonard;  $1.50  net;   B.  W.  Huebsch. 

You  and  I,  by  Harriet  Monroe;  Macmillan  Con* 
pany. 


FICTION. 

Achievement,   by   E.    Temple   Thurston,    $1.35    net- 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Child  Went  Forth,  by  Yoi  Pawlowska,  illus., 
$1.50   net;    Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Afterwards,  bv  Emma  S.  Allen,  $1.25  net;  Edward 
J.    Clode. 

A  Knight  on  Wheels,  by  Ian  Hay,  $1.35  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin   Companv. 

A  Lady  of  Leisure,  bv  Ethel  Sidgwick,  $1.35  net; 
Small,   Maynard  &   Co. 

Altogether  Jane,  by  herself,  $1.35  net;  Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

A  Mother  in  Exile,  anonymous,  $1.35  net;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Ape's  Face,  by  Marion  Fox,  $1.25  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Anne  Feversham,  by  J.  C.  Snaith,  $1.35  net;  D. 
Appleton    &    Co. 

A  Pillar  of  Salt,  by  Horace  W.  C.  Newte,  $1.35 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Arcadian  Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich,  by  Ste- 
phen Leacock,  $1.25  net;  John  Lane  Company, 

Arizona,  a  romance  of  the  great  Southwest,  by 
Augustus  Thomas,  novelized  from  the  author's 
play  of  the  same  name,  illus.  in  color,  $1.25 
net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Legion,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson,  with  frontispiece,  $1.35  net; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  Syrup  of  the  Bees,  by  F.  W.  Bain,  $1.25  net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Tale  of  Red  Roses,  by  George  Randolph  Ches- 
ter,  50  cents  net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

Auburn  and  Freckles,  by  Marie  L.  Marsh,  cheaper 
ed.,  50  cents  net;  Browne  &  Howell  Company. 

Bambi,  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.25    net;    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 

Battle  Royal,  by  W.  de  Vere,  $1.25  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

Beasts  and  Superbeasts,  by  H.  H.  Munro,  $1.25 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Bellamy,  by  Elinor  Mordaunt,  $1.35  net;  John 
Lane    Company. 

Big  Tremaine,  by  Marie  Van  Vorst,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1.35  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Blind  Eyes,  by  Margaret  Peterson,  $1.30  net; 
Browne   &  Howell    Company. 

Britton  of  the  Seventh,  bv  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
illus.,  $1.35  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

But  She  Meant  Well,  by  William  Caine,  $1.30 
net ;   John   Lane    Company. 

Bye-ways,  by  Robert  Hichens,  $1.35  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Canadian  Nights,  short  stories,  by  Albert  Hick- 
man, illus.,  $1.30  net;  Century  Company. 

Captain  Desmond,  V.  C,  by  Maud  Diver,  second 
ed.,  revised  and  rewritten,  $1.35  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

Children  of  Banishment,  by  Francis  William  Sulli- 
van, with  frontispiece,  $1.35  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Christopher  Ouarles,  by  Percv  James  Brebner, 
$1.35  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Clay  and  Rainbows,  bv  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop, 
illus.,  $1.25  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Eve    Dorre,    bv    Emilv    Viele    Strother,    $1.35    net; 

E.  P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

Ezekiel,  by  Lucy  Pratt,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Houghton 

Mifflin    Company. 
Faces  in   the    Dawn,   by  Herman  Hagedorn,   $1.35 

net;  Macmillan   Company. 
Diane    and    Her    Friends,    by    Arthur     Sherburne 

Hardy,     illus.,     $1.25     net;     Houghton     Mifflin 

Company. 
Father    Ralph,    by    Gerald    O'Donovan,    $1.40    net; 

Mitchell  Kennerley. 
Flame  of  Frost,  by  Alice  Jones,   illus.,  $1.30  net; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
For  the  Allinson  Honor,  bv  Harold  Bindloss.  with 

frontispiece  in   color,   $1.30  net;    Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Company. 
Gabrielle,  by  Alice  Birkhead,  $1.25  net;  John  Lane 

Company. 
Gambier's   Advocate,    by    Ronald    Macdonald,   $1.30 

net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Gerald    Northrop,    bv    Claude    C.    Washburn,    $1.35 

net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
Gideon's  Band,  a  tale  of  the  Mississippi,  by  George 

W.    Cable,    illus.    in    color,    $1.35    net;    Charles 

Scribner's    Sons. 
Glory    of    Youth,    by    Temple    Bailey,    illus.,    $1.25 

net;    Penn    Publishing    Company. 
Granite,     Wintering    Hay,     and     Sleeping    Waters, 

each    by    John    Trevena,    per   vol.,    $1.35    net: 

Mitchell   Kennerley. 
Greylake     of     Mallerby,     by     William     Llanwarne 

Cribb,     with     frontispiece,     $1.35     net;     Henry 

Holt   &    Co. 
Happy  Hawkins  in  the  Panhandle,  by  Robert  Alex- 
ander   Wason,    illus.,    $1.35    net;    Small,    May- 
nard &  Co. 
His  Royal  Happiness,  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes,  with 

frontispiece    in   color,    $1.35    net;    D.   Appleton 

&  Co. 
Her    Wings,    by    Frances    Newton    Symmes    Allen, 

$1.25  net;   Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 
How  It  Happened,  bv  Kate  Langley  Bosher,  illus., 

$1  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
In  My  Youth,  by  Robert  Dudley,  $1.35  net;  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company. 
James,    by   W.    Dane    Bank,    $1.25    net;    George  H. 

Doran    Company. 
Janice  Day,   by  Helen   Beecher   Long,   illus.,  $1.25 

net;    Sully    &    Kleinteich. 
Jean    Gilles,    Schoolboy,    by    Andre    Lafon,    trans. 

from  the  French  by  Theodora  Davidson.  $1.25 

net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Jenny     Cartwright,     by     George     Stevenson,    $1-25 

net;    John    Lane    Company. 
Jess  of  the  River,  bv  Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts. 

$1.25   net;  G.   W.    Dillingham  Company. 
Just   Around    the    Corner:    Romance   en    Casserole. 

by     Fannie     Hurst,      $1.35     net;     Harper     & 

Brothers. 
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Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug,"  by  Joseph   C.    Lincoln, 

illus.,  $1.35   net;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Lady    Casandra,    by    Mrs.    G.    de   H.    Vaizey,    $1.35 

net ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Landmarks,  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  $1.35  net;   Macmillan 

Company. 
Life's    Lure,     by    John     G.     Neihardt,     $1.25     net; 

Mitchell   Kennerley. 
Little  Eve  Edgarton,  by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott, 
illus.,   $  1   net ;   Century   Company. 

Looking  After  Sandy,  by  Margaret  Turnbull,  illus., 
$1.35  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Love-Acre,  an  idyl  in  two  worlds,  by  Mrs.  Have- 
lock  Ellis,   $1.25   net;   Mitchell   Kennerley. 

Love  Insurance,  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers,  illus., 
$1.25  net;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Love  in  Youth,  by  Frank  Harris,  $1.25  net;  George 
H.    Do  ran    Company. 

Love's  Legend,  by  H.  Fielding-Hall,  $2.50  net; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Maid  of  the  Mist,  by  John  Oxenbam,  $1.30  net; 
John  Lane  Company. 

Marmaduke  of  Tennessee,  by  Edward  Cummings, 
illus.,    $1.30    net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &    Co. 

Martha  and  Cupid,  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann,  $1  net; 
Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

Matthew  Hargraves,  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  $1.35 
net ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

May  Iverson's  Career,  by  Elizabeth  Jordan,  with 
frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Men  Who  Dared,  by  Byron  E.  Veatch,  new  ed., 
$1.25    net;    Browne   ft   Howell   Company. 

Metzel  Changes  His  Mind,  by  Rachel  Capen 
Schauffler,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Monsignor  Villarosa,  by  Pompeo,  Duke  Litta,  $1.35 
net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Nancy  the  Joyous,  by  Edith  Stow,  with  frontispiece 
in  color,  $1   net;  Reilly  &  Britton  Company. 

Neighborhood  Stories,  by  Zona  Gale,  with  frontis- 
piece,   $1.50   net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Neighbors,  life  stories  of  the  other  half,  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Night  Watches,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs,  illus.,  $1.25  net; 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

Nothing  But  the  Truth,  Frederic  S.  Isham,  50 
cents  net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

Oddsfish,  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  $1.35  net; 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

One  Man,  by  Robert  Steele,  $1.35  net;  Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

One  Clear  Call,  by  Francis  Nimmo  Greene,  illus., 
$1.35    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

On  the  Staircase,  by  Frank  Swinnerton,  $1.25  net; 
George  H.    Doran  Company. 

Perch  of  the  Devil,  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  $1.35 
net;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 

Personality  Plus,  by  Edna  Ferber,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Persons  Unknown,  a  mystery  story,  by  Virginia 
Tracy,  illus.,  $1.35  net;   Century  Company. 

Pierre  Vinton,  the  adventures  of  a  superfluous  hus- 
band, by  Edward  C.  Venable,  $1  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Private  Affairs,  by  Charles  McEvoy,  $1.25  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Quinney's,  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  $1.25  net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill,  new  ed. 
with  a  new  preface;   Macmillan   Company. 

Sarah  Eden,  by  E.  S.  Stevens,  $1.35  net;  Dodd, 
Mead   ft  Co. 

Saturday's  Child,  by  Kathleen  Norris,  with  frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.35  net;  Macmillan  Company. 

Selina,  by  George  Maden  Martin,  illus.,  $1.30  net; 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

Sicily  Ann,  by  Fannie  Heaslip  Lea,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Harper  &   Brothers. 

Sight  to  the  Blind,  by  Lucy  Furman,  with  intro- 
duction by  Ida  Tarbell,  illus.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Silver  Sand,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  $1.25  net;  Flem- 
ing H.   Revell  Company. 

Sinister  Street,  by  Compton  Mackenzie,  $1.35  net; 

D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

Small    Souls,   bv  Louis    Cnuoerus,    trans,    from    the 

Dutch  bv  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  $1.35 

net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
Sons    of    the    Rhine,    trans,    from    the    German    of 

Rudolf    Herzog,     $1.25     net;     Desmond     Fitz- 

Gerald.    Inc. 
Tales  of   Two    Countries,   by   Maxim    Gorky,    $1.25 

net:  B.   W.  Huebsch. 
Tansy,  bv  Tickner  Edwards,  $1.35  net;  E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  &  Co. 
Tents   of    a    Night,    by    Marv   W.    Findlater,    $1.35 

net:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Tess    Harconrt.    by    Rosamond    Napier,    $1.30    net; 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The    Alster    Case,    bv    Rufus    H.    Gillmore,     illus., 

$1.35  net;   D.    Appleton  ft  Co. 
The    Auction    Block,    by    Rex    Beach,    illus.,    $1.35 

net;  Harper  ft  Brothers. 
The   Awakening,   by  Henrv   Bordeaux,  trans,   from 

the   French   by   Ruth    Helen    Davis,    $1.35    net; 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The    Blind    Spot,    by    Justus    Miles    Forman,    illus., 

$1.35   net;   Harner  &   Brothers. 
The  Business  of  a  Gentleman,  bv  H.  N.  Dickinson, 

$1.25  net:    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
The  Call   of  the   East,  a  romance  of  far  Formosa, 

bv  Thurlow  Fraser,    illus.,   $1.25   net;    Fleming 

H.    Revell    Compnnv. 
The  Charmed  Life  nf  Miss  Austin,  hv  Samuel  Mer- 

win,   illus.,   $1.35   net:    Century   Company. 
The  Choice  of  Life,  by  Georgette  Le  Blanc   CMme. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck),  trans,   from  the  French 

bv  Alexander   Teixeira   de    Mattos,    $1.25    net; 

Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 
The    City   of   Numbered    Davs.    bv    Francis    Lvndc. 

illus.  by  Arthur  E.  Becber,  $1.35  net;   Charles 

Srribner's  Sons. 
The    Clarion,    bv    Samuel    Honkinc    Adams,    illus., 

$1.35   net;   Houghton   Mifflin    Comnany. 
The   Clean   Heart,   bv   A.    S.    M.    Hutchinson,    with 

frontispiece,  $1.35  net:  Little.   Brown  &  Co. 
The  Commodore,  bv  Maud  Howard  Peterson,  illus., 

$1.25    n<*t:    Lothrnp,    Lee   ft    S'nep^rd   Cnmpanv. 
The  Copy  Cat,  and  other  stories,  bv  Marv  E.  Wil- 

kins,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Harper  ft  Brothers. 
The  Cost-  of  a  Promise,  by  Mrs.   Baillie  Reynolds, 

$1.25  net:  George  H.   Doran  Company. 
The    Crime    Doctor,    bv    E.     W.     Hornung,     illus., 

$1.35  net;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
The   Death    of  a   Nobodv,   by    Tules   Romain,    $1.25 

net;   B.  W.  Huebsch. 
The     Demigods,     by    James     Stephens;     Macmillan 

Company. 
The  Dragon,  bv  M.  P.  Shiel,  $1.25  net;  Edward  J. 

Clode. 
The   Duke  of   Oblivion,  by  John   Reed    Scott,   with 

frontispiece  in   color,  $1.25   net;   J.    B.   Lippin- 

cott    Company. 
The  Encounter,  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,   $1.30 

net;   Century  Company. 
The    Eteinal    Priestess,    by    B.    L.    Putnam-Wcale, 

$1.35   net;    Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 
The    Fakers,    bv     Samuel     G.     BIythe,     $1.35     net; 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  Flaming  Sword,  by  George  Gibbs,  illus.,  $1.30 

net;    D.    Appleton    ft    Co. 
The  Folk  of  Furry  Farm,  by   K.   F.  Purdon,  with 

introduction   by   George   A.    Birmingham,  $1.35 

net;   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


The  Game  of  Life  and   Death,    stories   of  the   sea, 

by    Lincoln    Colcord,    with    frontispiece,    $1.25 

net;   Macmillan  Company. 
The   Gaunt    Gray   Wolf,    by   Dillon    Wallace,    illus., 

$1.25    net;    Fleming  H.    Revell   Company. 
The  Gay  and  Festive  Claverhouse,  an  extravaganza, 

•  by  Anne  Warner,  illus.,  $1  net;  Little,  Brown 

&  Co. 
The  Glory  and  the  Dream,  by  Anna  Preston,  $1.25 

net;   B.  W.  Huebsch. 
The    Great    Amulet,    by    Maud    Diver,    second    ed., 

revised    and    rewritten,    $1.35    net;    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's Sons. 
The    Greatest    of    These,    by    Archibald    Marshall, 

$1.35  net;    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Grell  Mystery,  by  J.  Frank  Froest,  $1.25  net; 

Edward  J.   Clode. 
The    Hands   of    Esau,    by    Margaret    Deland,    illus., 

$1    net;   Harper  &   Brothers. 
The    Hidden    Children,    by    Robert    W.    Chambers, 

illus.    in   color,   $1.40   net;    D.    Appleton    &   Co. 
The    Honorable    Percival,    by    Alice    Hegan    Rice, 

illus.,    $1    net;    Century    Company. 
The    House    in    Demetrius    Road,    by    J.    D.    Beres- 

ford,  $1.30  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  House  of  Deceit,  anonymous,  $1.35  net;  Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 
The    House   of    the    Dawn,    by    Marah    Ellis    Ryan, 

illus.,    $1.35    net;    A.    C.    McClurg   ft    Co. 
The  Jewel  of  Their  Souls,   by  Susan  Taber,  $1.25 

net;   Duffield  &  Co. 
The    King    of   Alsander,    by   James    EIroy    Flecker, 

$1.35    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Land  of  Promise,  by  W.   Somerset  Maugham, 

$1.25  net;  Edward  J.  Clode. 
The    Last    Rose    of    Summer,    by    Rupert    Hughes, 

with     frontispiece,     50    cents    net;     Harper    & 

Brothers. 
The    Laughing    Cavalier,    the    tale    of    the    Scarlet 

Pimpernel's  ancestor,  by  Baroness  Orczy,  $1.35 

net;   George  H.    Doran  Company. 


The  Nightingale,  A  Lark  by  Ellenor  Stoothoff, 
$1.25   net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Novels  of  Anatole  France,  new  vols.:  The 
Revolt  of  the  Angels,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid 
S.  Jackson ;  Pierre  Nozierre,  trans,  by  J. 
Lewis  May;  The  Amethyst  Ring,  trans,  by  B. 
Drillien;  Crainquebille,  trans,  by  Winifred 
Stephens;  per  vol.,  $1.75  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  by  Ralph 
Connor,  $1.25  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Pastor's  Wife,  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden,"  illus.,  $1.35  net; 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds,  by  Harriet  T.  Corn- 
stock,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Presentation,  by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  $1.30 
net;    John    Lane    Company. 

The  Pretender,  by  Robert  W.  Service,  $1.35  net; 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Prince  of  Graustark,  by  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  illus.  in  color,  $1.35  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

The  Raft,  by  Coningsby  Dawson,  illus.,  $1.35  net; 
Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 

The  Ranch  at  Wolverine,  by  B.  M.  Bower,  with 
frontispiece,  $1.30  net;  Little,  Brown  ft  Co. 

The  Rat  Trap,  by  Dolf  Wyllarde,  ned  ed.,  $1.30 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Red  Mirage,  by  I.  A.  R.  Wylie,  50  cents  net; 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 

The  Red  Mist,  by  Randa'll  Parrish,  illus.,  $1.35 
net;    A.    C.    McClurg  ft   Co. 

The  Right  Track,  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.25  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing,  by  Mary  S.  Watts, 
$1.35   net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Rosie  World,  by  Parker  Fillmore,  illus.,  $1.30 
net;  Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 


Illustration  from  "East  of  the  Moon  and  West  of  the  Sun,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Coitch. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  Lay  Anthony,  by  Joseph  Hcrgesheimer,  $1.25 

net;    Mitchell  Kennerley. 
The  Letter  of  the  Contract,  by   Basil   King,    illus., 

$1    net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Little  Angel  of  Canon  Creek,  by  Cyrus  Town- 

sed  Brady,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Fleming  H.  Revell 

Company. 
The  Little  God  Ebisu,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  illus., 

$1.25  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
The  Little  House,  by  Helen  S.  Woodruff,  $1    net; 

George  H.   Doran  Company. 
The  Little  Red  Chimney,  By  Mary  Finley  Leonard, 

illus.,  $1  net;  Dufneld  ft  Co. 
The    Lone    Wolf,    by    Louis    Joseph    Vance,    illus., 

$1.30  net;  Little,  Brown  ft  Co. 
The    Lost    Boy,    by    Henry    Van    Dyke,    illus.,    50 

cents  net;   Harper  ft   Brothers. 
The  Lost  Tribes,  by  G.  A.  Birmingham,  $1.20  net; 

George    H.    Doran    Company. 
The  Lucky  Stone,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  illus., 

$1.25    net;    Century    Company. 
The  Magic  Tale  of  Harvanger  and  Yolande,  by  G. 

P.    Baker,    $1.35    net;    George  H.    Doran    Com- 
pany. 
The  Man  and  the  Moment,  by  Elinor  Glyn,  illus., 

$1.35   net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The    Man  of  Iron,  bv    Richard    Dehan,    $1.35    net; 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
The  Man  of  the  Desert,  by  Grace  Livingston  Hill 

Lutz,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  Fleming  H. 

Revell   Company. 
The  Man  with  the  Double  Heart,  by  Muriel  Hine, 

$1.30   net;   John    Lane    Company, 
The    Mercy    of    the    Lord,    by    Flora    Annie    Steel, 

$1.20   net;    George  H.    Doran   Company. 
The   Miracle   of   Love,    by    Cosmo   Hamilton,    $1.35 

net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  Misadventures  of  Joseph,  by  J.  J.   Betl,  illus., 

$1    net;    Fleming  H.    Revell  Company. 
The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore,  by  Jack  London,  with 

frontispiece,    $1.35    net;    Macmillan    Company. 
The  New  Clarion,  by  Will  N.  Harbcn,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1.35  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  New  Mr.  Howerson,  by  Opie  Read,  $1.35  net; 

Reilly   &    Britton    Company. 


The     Sealed     Valley,    by    Hulbert     Footner,     illus., 

$1.25   net;    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
The  Shifting  Sand,  by  Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden,  $1.35 

net;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
The  Sound  of  Water,  by  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry, 

illus.,   $1    net;    Harper   &    Brothers. 
The    Spring    Lady,    by    Mary    Brecht    Pulver,    with 

frontispiece,     $1.25     net;     Bobbs-Merrill     Com- 
pany. 
The    Story   of  a    Street    Girl,    anonymous,    $1    net; 

B.  W.  Huebsch. 
The    Strange    Woman,    by    Sidney    McCall,    illus., 

$1.30  net;   Dodd,   Mead  ft  Co. 
The   Stranger's   Pew,    by  Thomas   Nelson    Page,    50 

cents  net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Street  of  Seven  Stars,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 

hart,  $1.25   net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  Swindler,  and  other  stories,  by  Ethel  M.  Dell, 

$1.35    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Teeth  of  the  Tiger,  by  Maurice  Leblanc,  illus., 

$1.25   net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The   Terms    of    Surrender,    by    Louis    Tracy,    $1.25 

net;  Edward  J.  Clode. 
The  Things  That  Count,  by  Laurence  Eyre,  novel- 
ized from  the  author's  play  of  the  same  name, 

$1.25    net;    Little,    Brown    ft  Co. 
The  Third  Circle,  by  Frank  Norris,  new  ed.,  with 

portrait,    $1.25    net;   John   Lane  Company. 
The  Three  Furlongers,  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  with 

frontispiece,   $1.25   net;  J.    B.    Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 
The    Three    Sisters,    by    May    Sinclair,    $1.35    net; 

Macmillan  Company. 
The    Torch    of    Life,    by    Rachel    S.     Macnamara, 

$1.35    net;   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Trawler,  by  James  B.  Connolly,  50  cents  net; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The    Twenty-Fourth    of    June,    Midsummer's    Day, 

by  Grace  S.  Richmond,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25 

net;    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
The  Uncertain  Glory,  a  romance  of  the  tropics,  by 

H.  F.  Prevost-Battersby,  $1.30  net;  John  Lane 

Company. 
The  Veils  of  Isis,  short  stories,  by  Frank  Harris, 

$1.25  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  Wall  Between,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  illus.,  $1.35 

net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
The  Wall   of  Partition,  by  Florence  Barclay,   with 
frontispiece    in    color,    $1.35    net;    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's Sons. 
The   Ward    of   Tecumseh,   by    Crittenden    Marriott, 
illus.    in   color,    etc.,    $1.25    net;    J.    B.    Lippin- 
cott Company. 
The  Way  of  the  Strong,  by  Ridgwell  CuIIom,  illus. 
in    color,    etc.,    $1.35    net;    George    W.    Jacobs 

&  Co. 
The   Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,  by  H.   G.   Wells, 

$1.50  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
The    Wisdom    of    Damaris,    by    Lucas    Malet,    $1.35 

net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The    Wisdom    of    Father    Brown,    by    Gilbert     K. 

Chesterton,    $1.30    net;    John    Lane    Company. 
The    Witch,    by    Mary  Johnston,    with    frontispiece, 

$1.40    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The  Woman  in  the  Alcove,  by  Jennette  Lee,  illus., 

$1    net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
The  Wonderful  Romance,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain, 

trans,     from    the     French,     $1.35     net;     Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
They  Who  Question,  anonymous;  Macmillan   Com- 
pany, 
Thracian    Sea,    by  John   Helston,   with    frontispiece 

in  color,  $1.35  net;   Macmillan  Company. 
Three   Gentlemen    from   New    Caledonia,   by    R.    D. 

Hemingway  and  Henry  de  Halsalle,  $1.35  net; 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Time    and    Thomas    Waring,    by    Morley    Roberts, 

$1.35   net;   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Today's    Daughter,    by    Josephine    Daskam    Bacon, 

illus.,  $1.35  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
To    My    Beloved,    the    heart    letters    of    a    woman, 

anonymous,  $1.20  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 
Two  Old  Cronies,  by  Ward  Macauley,  50  cents  net; 

Duffield  &  Co. 
Uncle    'Lisha's    Shop,    by    Rowland    E.    Robinson, 

new  ed.,    $1    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Under    Cover,    by    Roi    Cooper    Magrue,    novelized 

from    the    author's    play    of    the    same    name, 

illus.,  $1.25   net;  Little,  Brown  ft  Co. 
Valley  of  a  Thousand  Hills,  by  F.  E.  Mills  Young, 

$1.30  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
War!    by    W.    Douglas    Newton,    with    preface    by 

Robert  Hugh  Benson  and  introduction  by  Rud- 

yard  Kipling,  $1.20  net;  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co. 
When  to   Lock  the   Stable,   by  Homer  Croy,  illus., 

$1.25    net;   Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
Whitaker's    Dukedom,    by    Edgar   Jepson,    50    cents 

net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 
White    Dawn,    a    romance    of   the    French    and    In- 
dian war,  by  Theodora  Peck,  illus.,  $1.25  net; 

Fleming  H.   Revell  Company. 
Wild  Honey,   stories  of   South   Africa,  by   Cynthia 

Stockley,  $1.35  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Wild    Mustard,    by   William   Jasper    Nicholls,   $1.25 

net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Winning    the    Wilderness,    by    Margaret    Hill    Mc- 

Carter,  illus.,  $1.35  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  ft  Co. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  Guide  to    South   America;    Macmillan  Company. 

A  Pilgrimage  in  Surrey,  by  James  S.  Ogilvy,  2 
vols.,  illus.  in  color,  $12  net;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

A  Pilgrim's  Scrip,  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Soudan,  Tripoli,  and  elsewhere,  by  R.  Camp- 
bell Thompson,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

A  Wanderer  in  Venice,  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  $1.75  net;  Macmillan  Company. 

A  Winter  in  India,  by  Archibald  B.  Spens,  illus., 
$1.75  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  Woman  in  the  Sahara,  by  Helen  C.  Gordon, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

A  Woman  in  China,  by  Mary  Gaunt,  illus.,  $3.75 
net;   J.-  B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Abroad  at  Home,  American  ramblings,  observa- 
tions, and  adventures,  written  by  Julian 
Street  and  illus.  by  Wallace  Morgan,  $2.50 
net;   Century  Company. 

Adventures  with  a  Sketch  Book,  by  Donald  Max- 
well, illus.  in  color,  $2.50  net ;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Albania,  the  foundling  state  of  Europe,  by  Wad- 
ham  Peacock,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  D.  Appleton 
ft  Co. 

America  and  Her  Problems,  by  Baron  Paul  Ben- 
jamin D'Estournelles  de  Constant,  with 
frontispiece,    $2.50    net;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

Among  the  Canadian  Alps,  by  Lawrence  J.  Bur- 
pee, illus,  in  color,  etc.,  $3  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Appearances,  notes  of  travel  east  and  west,  by  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson,  $2  net;  Doubleday,  Page 
ft    Co. 

Argentina,  past  and  present,  by  W.  H.  Koebel, 
revised  ed.,  illus.  in  color;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  by  G.  J.  Bruce,  illus., 
$3  net;   Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co. 

By  the  Waters  of  Germany,  by  Norma  Lorimer, 
with  preface  by  Douglas  Sladen,  illus.,  $3 
net;   James  Pott  &  Co. 

Carillons  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  tower 
music  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  William  Gor- 
ham  Rice,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

Constantinople,  old  and  new,  by  H.  G.  Dwight, 
illus.,  $5  net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Countries  and  Peoples  Series,  new  vols.:  Russia 
and  the  Russians,  by  Harold  W.  Williams; 
Greece  of  the  Hellenes,  by  Lucy  M.  J.  Gar- 
nett;  Austria  and  the  Austrians  and  Hungary 
and  the  Hungarians,  by  L.  Kellncr.  Paula 
Arnold,  and  Arthur  L.  Delisle;  each  illus., 
per  vol.,  $1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Baedeker's  Russia,  with  Teheran,  Port  Arthur,  and 
Peking,  by  Karl  Baedeker,  $5.40  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

California,  by  Mary  Austin,  illus.  in  color,  $4  net; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Cuba,  past  and  present,  by  A.  Hyatt  Vcrrill,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Delightful  Dalmatia.  bv  Alice  Lee  Moquc,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  $2  net;  Funk  ft  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

Dr.  Holmes's  Boston,  a  compilation,  edited  by 
Caroline  Ticknor,  limited  cd.,  illus.,  $6  net; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Egypt,  by  Pierre  Loti,  new  ed.,  $1.50  net;  Duf- 
field ft  Co. 

England  of  My  Heart,  by  Edward  Hutton,  $2.25 
net;    E.   P.   Dutton  ft  Co. 

English  Hours  and  A  Little  Tour  in  France,  by 
Henry  Tames,  each  illus.  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
new  pocket  ed.,  per  vol.,  $1.75  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

Europe  from  a  Motor  Car,  bv  Russell  Richardson, 
illus.,   $1.50   net;    Rand,   McNally  ft  Co. 

From  Connaught  to  Chicago,  a  book  of  American 
impressions,  bv  G.  A.  Birmingham,  $1.50  net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

From  the  Log  of  the  Velsa.  travels  in  Holland, 
Denmark,  etc.,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  illus.  in 
color,    $3    net;    Century   Company. 

Handbook  of  Alaska,  by  A.   W.   Greely,   new  ed., 
with    prefatory    chapter    on    Alns^n 
illus.,  $2  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
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Handbooks  of  South  America,  new  vols.:  Peru, 
by  E.  C.  Vivian:  Southern  Brazil,  by  E.  C. 
Buley;  Northern  Brazil,  by  E.  C.  Buley;  Ar- 
gentina; Chile;  each  illus.,  per  vol.,  $1.50 
net;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Highways  and  Byways -of  Lincolnshire,  by  W.  F. 
Rawnsley.  illus.;  Macmillan  Company. 

Home  Life  in  China,  by  Isaac  Taylor  Headland; 
Macmillan  Company. 

How  to  See  Egypt,  by  Douglas  Sladen,  illus.,  $3 
net;   James  Pott  &  Co. 

Imperial  America,  by  J.  M.  Kennedy,  illus.,  $3 
net;  James  Pott  &  Co. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush,  life  among  the  Ekoi, 
by  P.  Amaury  Talbot,  cheaper  ed.,  $2.50  net; 
George  H.    Doran   Company. 

Insurgent  Mexico,  by  John  Reed,  $1.50  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Japan  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.  illus.,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Company. 

Kipling's  India,  by  Arley  Munson,  illus.,  $2  net; 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Lands  Forlorn,  the  story  of  an  expedition  to 
Hearne's  Coppermine  River,  by  George  M. 
Douglas,  with  introduction  bv  James  Douglas, 
LL.    D.,    illus.;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Lane's  Continental  Green  Books,  edited  by  Villiers 
Barnett,  illus.  by  Albert  Stevens,  Vol.  I,  Beau- 
vallon  and  the  Pays  des  Maures;  Vol,  II, 
Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco;  Vol.  Ill,  Hyeres 
and  the  Isles  of  Gold:  per  vol.,  $1  net;  John 
Lane    Company. 

Lombard  Towns  of  Italv,  bv  Egerton  R.  Williams, 
Tr.,   illus.,   $3   net;   Dodd.    Mead   &   Co. 

London  Survivals,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  illus.,  $3.50 
net;    Frederick   A.    Stokes   Company. 

Modern  Mexico,  by  R.  T.  MacHugh,  illus.,  $3.50 
net;    Dodd,   Mead  &   Co. 

My  Italian  Year,  by  Richard  Bagot,  revised  ed., 
illus.,  ?3  net;   James  Pott  &  Co. 

Old  Court  Life  in  Spain,  by  Frances  M.  Elliot, 
illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $5  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Our  Neighbors  Series,  by  Joseph  King  Goodrich, 
new  vols.:  The  Danes;  The  Filipinos:  each 
illus.,  per  vol.,  $1.25  net;  Browne  &  Howell 
Company. 

Panama,  Cape  Cod,  and  Other  Artificial  Water- 
ways, by  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  LL.  D.,  revised 
and   enlarged  ed..    illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 

Panama,  the  canal,  the  country,  and  the  people, 
by  Arthur  Bullard,  revised  ed.,  with  additional 
chapters  and  new  illus.,  $2  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Peru,  a  land  of  contrasts,  by  Millicent  Todd,  illus., 
$2  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Porto  Rico,  past  and  present,  and  San  Domingo 
of  Today,  by  A.  Hvatt  Verrill,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 

Rambles  Around  Rome,  by  G.  E.  Troutbeck, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.50  net;  James  Pott 
&  Co. 

Romance  of  Roman  Villas  and  Romance  of  Italian 
Villas,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  new  ed., 
each  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  per  vol.,  $3 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Round  the  World  in  Any  Number  of  Days,  by 
Maurice  Baring,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Seven  Years  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser  and  Hugh  Crawford  Fraser,  illus.,  $3 
net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
new  ed.,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $5 
net:    Macmillan  Comoanv. 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  a  new  account  of  an  old 
undertaking,  by  George  Kennan,  cheaper  ed., 
illus.,   $1.75    net;   G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Amazing  Argentine,  a  new  land  of  enter- 
prise, by  John  Foster  Fraser,  $1.50  net;  Funk 
&   Wagnalls    Company. 

The  Charm  of  Ireland,  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson, 
illus.,  $2.50  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Charm  of  Scandinavia,  by  Francis  E.  Clark, 
illus.,  $2.50  net;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Doges  of  Venice,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richard- 
son, illus.,  $4  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Dutch  East,  bv  T.  Macmillan  Brown,  illus., 
$3.50   net:    E.   P.  button  &   Co. 

The  East  I  Know,  by  Paul  Claudel.  trans,  from 
the  French  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rose 
Bcnet ;    Yale   University    Press. 

The  End  of  the  Trail,  a  journey  by  automobile  in 
Western  America,  by  E.  Alexander  Powell, 
illus.,  $3  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara,  observations  and  ex- 
periences in  Tripoli,  by  Charles  W.  Furlong, 
enlarged  cd.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

iii  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
William  E,  Mead,  illus.,  $4  net,  limited  cd., 
"i  net;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  Mearl  of  the  Antarctic,  being  the  story  of  the 
British  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1907  to  1909, 
by   Sir    Ernest    II.    Sliacklctnn,   revised,   popular 

priecd   ed.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  J. 
I'..    Lippino  it)   i  brapany. 

The  Ideal  Italian  Tour,  by  Henry  James  Formrm, 
pock  t  cd.,  $1.75  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
p:m\  . 

Tin-  l..i  '  Frontier,  the  white  man's  war  for  civili- 
zation in  Africa,  by  E.  Alexander  Powell, 
ch  per  cd.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
nc    s  Sens. 

I       e    of    London,    by    Lillian    Whiting,    illus., 
$3      ct;    Little,    Brown   fit   Co. 


The    Lure    of    the    Camera,    by    Charles    S.    Olcott, 

illus.,  $3  net:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The   Night  Side  of  Japan,    by   T.    Fujimoto,    illus., 

$2.50  net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
The   Panama   Gateway,   by  Joseph    Bucklin    Bishop, 

fifth    ed.,    illus.,    $2.50  net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
The  Philippines,  past  and  present,  by  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester,    new    ed.    with     new    matter,    2    vols., 

illus.;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Real    Argentine,    notes    and    impressions   of   a 

year  in  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  by  J.  A. 

Hammerton,     illus.     from     photographs,     $2.50 

net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The    Real    South  Africa,  by  Ambrose   Pratt,   illus., 

$2.50   net;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The    River  Amazon    from    Its    Sources  to  the   Sea, 

by    Paul     Fountain,    illus.,    $2.50    net;     Dodd, 

Mead   &  Co. 
The    South    American    Series,    new   vols.:    Ecuador, 

by  C.  Reginald  Enock;  Bolivia,  by  Paul  Walle; 

each  illus.,  per  vol.,  $3  net;  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 
The  South  American  Tour,  by  Annie  S.   Peck,  A. 

M„   $2.50   net:    George  H.    Doran    Company. 
The  Spell  of  the  Holy   Land,  by   Robert  Hichens, 

$1.25  net:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The    Story    of    California,    by    Gertrude    Atherton, 

illus.     from    photographs,    $2    net;     Harper    & 

Brothers. 
The    Tourist's    California,    by    Ruth    Kedzie    Wood, 

illus.,   $1.25   net;    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 
The    Tropics,    their    resources,    people,    and    future, 

by    C.    R.    Enock,    $4    net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Things    Seen    Series,    new    vol.:    Things    Seen    in 

Sweden,    by    W.    B.     Steveni,    illus.,    $1     net; 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Thirty     Years     in    the     Manchu     Capital,     in     and 

around     Moukden     in     peace     and     war,      by 

Dougald    Christie,    illus.,    $2.75    net;    McBride, 

Nast  &  Co. 
Through     Siberia,     the     land     of     the     future,     by 

Fridtjof  Nansen,    illus.,    $5    net;    Frederick   A. 

Stokes    Company. 
Through    the    Brazilian    Wilderness,    by    Theodore 

Roosevelt,    illus.    from    photographs  by    Kermit 

Roosevelt  and  others,  $3.50  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
Through    the    Gates  of  the    Netherlands,    by   Mary 

E.  Waller,  pocket  ed.,  illus.,  $1.60  net;   Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 
Through     the     Grand     Canon     from     Wyoming    to 

Mexico,  by  Ellsworth   L.   Kolb,   with   introduc- 
tion   by    Owen    Wister,    with    frontispiece    in 

color,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
Vagabonds  in  Perigord,   wanderings  on  foot-  along 

the  course  of  the  River  Dordogne,   $1.25   net; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
With    Poor    Immigrants    to    America,    by    Stephen 

Graham,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
With    the    Flowers    and    Trees    in    California,    by 

Charles  Francis  Saunders,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 

$2  net;   McBride,   Nast  &  Co. 
With  the  Tin  Gods,  a  journey  in  search  of  tin  in 

Northern  Nigeria,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane 

Company. 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

Big  Game  Fields  of  America,  north  and  south,  by 
Daniel  J.  Singer,  illus.,  $2.25  net;  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 
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John  Lane   Company. 


Birds  of  the  Indian  Hills,  by  Douglas  Dewar, 
$2.50  net;  John   Lane  Company. 

Canadian  Nights,  life  and  sport  in  the  Rockies,  by 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  $2  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

Clear  Waters,  fishing  experiences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  by  A.  G.  Bradley,  $2  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Field  Book  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Garden  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Walter  P.  Wright, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $4.80  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

Insect  Biographies  with  Pen  and  Camera,  by  J.  J. 
Ward,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2  net;  Frederick 
A.   Stokes  Company. 

Letters  of  an  Old  Farmer  to  His  Son,  by  William 
R.  Lighton,  $1.35  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Messmates,  a  book  of  strange  companionships,  by 
Edgar  Step,  illus.,  $1.60  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

Neighbors  of  Field,  Wood,  and  Stream,  by  Morton 
Grinnell,  illus.,  60  cents  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

Popular  Pocket  Nature  Books,  new  vols.:  Toad- 
stools and  Mushrooms,  by  Edward  Step;  Wild 
Fruits,  by  F.  Edward  Hulme;  Pets  and  How 
to  Keep  Them,  by  Frank  Finn;  each  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  per  vol.,  $1.50  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Company. 

Some  Pekingese  Pets,  sketched  and  described  by 
M.  N.  Daniel,  75  cents  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Amateur  Garden,  by  George  W.  Cable,  illus., 
$1.50    net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Bird  Book,  by  Chester  A.  Reed,  illus.,  $3 
net;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 

The  Bodley  Head  Natural  History,  by  E.  D. 
Cuming,  Vols.  II  to  VI,  illus.  by  J.  A.  Shep- 
herd,  75    cents  net;   John    Lane  Company. 

The  Life  of  a  Foxhound,  an  interpretation  of  ani- 
mal  life,  by  John  Mills,  $1.50  net;  George  H. 
1  Foran    Company. 

The  American  Beaver,  by  A.  Radclyffc  Dugmore, 
illus.,   $2.50  net;  J.    B.  Lippincott   Company. 

The  Commuter's  Garden,  by  Walter  B.  Hayward, 
illus.,  $1  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  Lure  of  the  Land;  or,  Farming  After  Fifty, 
by  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.  D.(  illus.,  $1.40  net; 
Century   Company. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose  Growing,  by 
George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  ?4 
net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 


The  Story  of  a  Thousand- Year  Pine,  by  Enos  A. 
Mills,  illus.,  75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  cheaper  ed.,  illus.  by  the  author, 
$1    net;    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Wild  Bee,  by  J.  H.  Fabre,  trans,  from,  the 
French  bv  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
$1.50  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Wild  Turkev  and  Its  Hunting,  by  Edward 
A.  Mcllhenny,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

Tim,  the  autobiography  of  a  dog,  by  Ethelbert 
Talbot,  with  frontispiece,  50  cents  net;  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends,  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  visitors'  ed.,  with  biographical  sketch 
by  Myrta  Lockett  Avary,  $1.25  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

Wild  Life  Conservation  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
by  William  T.  Hornaday,  Sc.  C,  $1.50  net; 
Yale  University  Press. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  History  of  English  Socialism,  by  M.  H.  Beer, 
2    vols.;    Macmillan    Company. 

A  History  of  the  Tariff,  by  Frank  William  Taus- 
sig, Ph.  D. ;  Harvard  University  Press. 

American  Labor  Unions,  by  Helen  Marot,  $1.25 
net;   Henry   Holt  &    Co. 

American  Policy,  the  western  hemisphere  in  its 
relation  to  the  eastern,  bv  John  Bigelow,  with 
map,  $1  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

American  Public  Opinion,  bv  Tames  Davenport 
Whelpley,  $2.50  net;    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Americans  and  the  Britons,  by  Frederick  C.  de 
Sumichrast,  $1.75  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

An  Industrial  History  of  Modern  England,  by  G. 
H.  Perris,  $2  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Applied  City  Government;  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  city  charter-making,  by  Herman  G. 
James,  Ph.  D.,  75  cents  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Bahaism,  the  modern  social  religion,  by  Horace 
Holley,   $2    net;    Mitchell    Kennerley. 

Beauty  for  Ashes,  the  story  of  small  city  condi- 
tions and  betterment,  by  Albion  Fellows 
Bacon,  illus.,   $1.50  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Belshazzar  Court;  or,  Village  Life  in  New  York 
City,  by  Simeon  Strunsky,  $1  net;  Henry  Holt 
&    Co. 

Between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  a  moral  and 
philosophical  contrast,  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
$2.50  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Community,  a  sociological  study,  being  an  attempt 
to  set  out  the  nature  and  fundamental  laws 
of  social  life,  by  R.  M.  Maclver,  M.  A.;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Concentration  and  Control,  a  solution  of  the  trust 
problem  in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  R. 
Van  Hise,  revised  ed,  with  new  matter;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Concerning  Justice,  by  Lucilius  A.  Emery,  $1.35 
net;   Yale  University  Press. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Industry 
of  America,  by  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  $2  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Criminal  Sociology,  by  Enrico  Ferri,  trans,  by 
Joseph  I.  Kelly  and  John  Lisle,  $5  net;  Little, 
Brown    &    Co. 

Democracy  and  the  Constitution,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  $1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Drift  and  Mastery,  an  attempt  to  diagnose  the  cur- 
rent unrest,  by  Walter  Lippmann,  $1.50  net ; 
Mitchell    Kennerley. 

Eros,  the  development  of  sex  relation  through  the 
ages,  by  Emil  Lucka,  trans,  by  Ellie  Schleuss- 
ner,  $3  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

European  Police  Systems,  by  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick,    $1.30    net;    Century    Company. 

Essays  Political  and  Historical,  by  Charlemagne 
Tower,  LL.  D.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Foreigners  in  Turkey,  their  judicial  status,  by 
Philip  Marshall  Brown,  $1.25  net;  Princeton 
University    Press. 

Impressions  and  Comments,  by  Havelock  Ellis, 
$1.50  net;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Jewish  Immigration  to  the  United  States  from 
1881  to  1910,  by  Samuel  Joseph,  Ph.  D.,  $1.50 
net;    Columbia   University   Press. 

Jewish  Life  in  Modern  Times,  by  Israel  Cohen, 
illus.,   $3   net;    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 

Labor  and  Social  Revolution  in  the  L^nited  States, 
by    Louis   Levine,    $1.50   net;    B.    W.    Huebsch. 

Life  and  Law,  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D.,  $1.50 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women,  a  conservative 
view  of  equal  suffrage,  by  Samuel  McCbord 
Crothers,   $1   net;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

Municipal  Charters,  by  Nathan  Matthews,  LL.  D.; 
Harvard    University    Press. 

Municipal  Citizenship,  by  George  McAneny;  Yale 
LTniversity   Press. 

Open-Air  Politics,  and  the  conversion  of  Governor 
Soothem,  by  "Junius  Jay,"  $1.25  net;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 

Party  Government  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  William  M.  Sloane,  $2  net;  Har- 
per  &    Brothers. 

Poverty  and  Waste,  by  Hartley  Withers,  $1.25 
net:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Progressive  Democracy,  by  Herbert  Croly,  $2  net; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Property  and  Contract  in  Their  Relations  to  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  by  Richard  T.  Ely, 
LL.    D.,   2   vols. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Pulpit,  Platform,  and  Parliament,  essays  on  social 
subjects,  by  C.  Silvester  Home,  $1.50  net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Reflections  on  Violence,  by  Georges  Sorel,  $2.25 
net;   B.   W.  Huebsch. 

Standardizing  the  Dollar,  by  Irving  Fisher;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Studies  of  State  and  Municipal  Problems,  an  out- 
line of  descriptive  sociology,  by  S.  Eldridge, 
50  cents  net;   Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 


The  Abolition  of  Poverty,  by  Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
75   cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  American  City,  by  Frederic  C.  Howe;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
William  H.  Taft,  $1.25  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  by  W.  J. 
A.  Donald;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  Challenge  of  Facts,  and  other  essays,  by  Wil- 
liam Graham  Sumner,  LL.  D.,  $2.25  net;  Yale 
University  Press. 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  its 
history  and  functions,  by  Gaillard  Flunt,  LL. 
D.,    $2.25    net;    Yale  University   Press. 

The  Dread  of  Responsibility,  by  Emile  Faguet, 
trans,  with  introduction  by  Emily  James  Put- 
nam,  $1.25   net;  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  English  Corn  Market,  an 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  mar- 
ket idea,  by  Norman  Scott  Brien  Gras,  Ph. 
D. ;    Harvard    University    Press. 

The  Financial  System  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
Henry  Higgs;  Macmillan   Company. 

The  Governments  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
by  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.  D,;  Harvard 
University  Press. 

The  Happiness  of  Nations,  a  beginning  in  political 
engineering,  by  James  MacKaye,  $1.25  net; 
B.    W.    Huebsch. 

The  Individual  Delinquent,  a  text-book  of  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  for  all  concerned  in  un- 
derstanding offenders,  by  William  Healy,  M. 
D-,    $5    net;    Little,   Brown   &  Co. 

The  Judicial  Veto,  by  Horace  A.  Davis,  $1  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Community,  by 
Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Ph.  D.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Bars,  studies  of  prison  life, 
by  Winifred  Louise  Taylor,  $1.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

The  National  Social  Science  Series,  edited  by 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D.,  new  vol. :  The 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Crime,  by  C.  R.  Hender- 
son,  50  cents  net;  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Old  World  in  the  New,  the  significance  of 
past  and  present  immigration  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  LL. 
D.,    illus.,    $2.40    net;    Century   Company. 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics,  by  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M. 
D.,    $1.50   net;    Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Progressive  Movement,  its  origin  and  its  prin- 
ciples, by  Benjamin  P.  DeWitt,  M.  A.,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan  Company. 

The  Spirit  of  Life,  by  Mowry  Saben,  $1.50  net; 
Mitchell    Kennerley. 

The  United  States  and  Peace,  by  William  H. 
Taft,   $1   net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Younger  Generation,  by  Ellen  Key,  trans, 
from  the  Swedish  by  Arthur  G.  Chater,  $1.50 
net ;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Women  of  Egypt,  by  Elizabeth  Cooper,  illus., 
$1.50  net;   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Trade  Morals,  their  origin,  growth,  and  province, 
by  Edward  D.  Page,  $1.50  net;  Yale  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

War's  Aftermath,  by  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Harvey  Ernest  Jordan,  75  cents  net;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 

Welfare  as  an  Economic  Quantity,  by  G.  P.  Wat- 
kins,  $1.50  net;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

Why  Is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?  a  study  of  the 
causes  underlying  the  high  cost  of  living,  by 
Irving  Fisher,  $1.25  net;  Macmillan  Company. 

Yale  Readings  in  Insurance,  edited  by  Lester  W. 
Zartman  and  William  H.  Price,  comprising: 
Life  Insurance  and  Property  Insurance;  each 
$2.25   net;    Yale   University   Press. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Character  and  Temperament,  by  Joseph  Jastrow, 
Ph.   D.,  $2  net;  D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Christianity  as  Mystical  Fact,  bv  Rudolph  Steiner, 
edited  by  Harry  Collison,  $1.25  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Croce's  What  Is  Living  and  Wrhat  Is  Dead  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  trans,  by  Douglas 
Ainslee;   Macmillan    Company. 

Genetic  Theory  of  Reality,  being  the  outcome  of 
genetic  logic  as  issuing  in  the  aesthetic  theory 
of  reality  called  Pancalism,  by  Tames  Mark 
Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  $2  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Habit,  by  William  James,  a  chapter  reprinted  from 
"Psychology,"  50  cents  net ;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

Is  Conscience  an  Emotion?  bv  Hastings  Rashdall, 
$1    net;    Houghton'  Mifflin    Company. 

Major  Prophets  of  Today,  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
with  portraits,  $1.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Materials  for  a  Study  of  the  Self,  by  Robert 
Mearns  Yerkes,  Ph.  D.,  and  Daniel  Wolford 
LaRue,  Ph.  D.,  second  ed.,  revised,  $1  net; 
Harvard    University    Press. 

Modern  Philosophy,  by  Harold  Hoffding,  trans,  by 
Alfred   C.    Mason;    Macmillan    Company. 

Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  by  James  Ward,  2 
vols.;  Macmillan  Company. 

On  the  Cosmic  Relations,  by  Henry  Holt;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 

Principles  of  Probability,  by  J.  M.  Keynes,  M. 
A.;  Macmillan  Company. 

Psychology,  general  and  applied,  bv  Hugo  Miin- 
sterberg,   $1.75   net;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life,  by  Sigmund 
Freud,  trans,  from  the  German,  with  intro- 
duction, by  A.  A.  Brill,  M.  D. ;  Macmillan 
Company. 
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The    Meditations    of   a    Young   Man,    by    Gage    Ol- 

cott,  75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Youth,  by  Earl 

Barnes,    50   cents   net;    B.    W.    Huebsch. 
Unity    of    the    Spirit,    by    Rudolf     Eucken,     $1.50 

net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
What    Nietzsche    Taught,    by    Willard    Huntington 

Wright,    $1.50  net;    B.   W.   Huebsch. 
William    James    and    Henri     Bergson,     by    Horace 

M,    Kallen;    University   of   Chicago    Press. 
Zoological    Philosophy,    by    J.    B.    Lamarck,    trans., 

with    introduction,    by    Hugh    S.    Elliott;    Mac- 

millan    Company. 


SCIENCE. 

A  Field  Book  of  the  Stars,  by  William  Tyler 
Olcott,  revised  ed.,  $1  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
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A  Manual  of  the  Common  Invertebrate  Animals, 
by  Henry  Sherring  Pratt,  Ph.  D.,  illus.,  $3 
net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Biology  and  Social  Problems,  by  George  Howard 
Parker,  illus.,  §1.10  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Conquests  of  Science  Series,  new  vol.:  The  Con- 
quest of  Oil,  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Dynamic  Evolution,  a  study  of  the  causes  of  evo- 
lution and  degeneracy,  bv  Caspar  L.  Redfield, 
$1.50  net;    G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons. 

Geology  of  Today,  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  D.  Sc,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Human  Physiology,  by  Luigi  Luciani,  trans,  by 
Frances  A.  Welby  and  edited  by  M.  Camis, 
Vol.   Ill,    illus.;    Macmillan    Company. 

Life  Histories  of  African  Game  Animals,  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Edmund  Heller,  2  vols., 
illus.,  $10  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  their  environment, 
life,  and  art,  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom, 
illus.;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Ore  Deposits,  by  Professor  Beyschlag,  trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  J.  Truscott,  3  vols. ;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Plant  Breeding,  by  John  M.  Coulter,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Polyphase  Currents,  by  Alfred  Still;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,  by  G.  F.  Scott 
Elliott,  illus.,  $2  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Science  and  Religion,  the  rational  and  the  super- 
rational,  by  C.  J.  Keyser,  $1  net;  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 

The  American  Natural  History,  a  foundation  of 
useful  knowledge  of  the  higher  animals  of 
North  America,  by  William  T.  Hornaday,  Sc. 
D.,  revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  4  vols.,  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  $7.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Earth,  its  life  and  its  death,  by  A.  Berget, 
illus.,    $2   net;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Idealistic  Reaction  Against  Science,  by  An- 
tonio Aliotta,  trans,  by  Agnes  McCaskill; 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Problem  of  Volcanism,  by  Joseph  P.  Iddings, 
Sc.  D. ;   Yale  University  Press. 

The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  edited 
by  L.  H.  Bailey,  rewritten  and  enlarged  ed., 
illus.  in  color,  etc..  Vol.  Ill;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Wonder  of  Life,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  $3  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Water  Conservation  by  Storage,  by  F.  H.  Newell; 
Yale    University    Press. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Child  Discipline,  by  William  Chandler  Bagley; 
Macmillan   Company. 

Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching,  by  Charles  A. 
McMurry ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education,  by  Elnora  Whit- 
man Curtis,  Ph.  D.;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Education  Through  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis; 
Macmillan    Company. 

From  Locke  to  Montessori,  by  William  Boyd, 
$1.25   net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Health  Work  in  the  Schools,  by  Ernest  B.  Hoag 
and  Lewis  M.  Terman,  illus.,  $1.60  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

In  Defense  of  What  Might  Be,  by  Edmond  G.  A. 
Holmes;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  edited  by 
Paul  Monroe;   Macmillan   Company. 

State  and  County  Educational  Reorganization,  by 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  $1.25  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

State  and  County  School  Administration,  by  Ell- 
wood P.  Cubberley  and  Edward  C.  Elliott; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Talks  to  Freshman  Girls,  by  Helen  Dawes  Brown, 
75  cents  net;   Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

The  College  Course  and  the  Preparation  for  Life, 
by  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  $1.25  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

The  Cornerstone  of  Education,  an  essay  on  the 
home  training  of  children,  by  Edward  Lyttel- 
ton,   D.    D.,   $1.50   net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Discipline  of  the  School,  by  Frances  N. 
Morehouse;    D.    C.    Heath    &   Co. 

The  High  School,  its  function,  organization,  and 
administration,  by  J.  E.  Stout;  D.  C.  Heath 
&    Co. 

The  Life  of  a  Little  College,  and  other  papers, 
by  Archibald  MacMechan,  $1.35  net;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 


The  Oberlehrer,  a  study  of  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  schoolmaster  in  Ger- 
many, by  William  Setchel  Learned,  Ph.  D. ; 
Harvard    University    Press. 

The  Teaching  of  Oral  English,  by  Emma  Miller 
Boleuius,    $1    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 


ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

A  History  of  Architecture,  completed  by  A.  L. 
Frothingham,  Vol.  Ill,  Romanesque  to  the 
Present  Time,  illus.,  $5  net,  per  set,  $15  net; 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

A  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  T.  Francis 
Bumpus,  illus.,  $3  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Art,  by  Clive  Bell,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

Art  Talks  with  Ranger,  by  Ralcey  Husted  Bell, 
illus.,    $1.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Artist  and  Public,  and  other  essays  on  art  sub- 
jects, by  Kenyon  Cox,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Bernini,  and  other  studies  in  the  history  of  art, 
by  Richard  Norton,  illus.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

British  Painters,  their  story  and  their  art,  by 
John  Edgcumbe  Staley,  illus.  in  color,  $1.75 
net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 

Brush  and  Pencil  Notes  in  Landscape,  by  Sir 
Alfred  East,  with  introduction  by  Edwin  Bale, 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  Northern  France,  by 
Elise  Whitlock  Rose,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure, $5  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Chats  on  Household  Curios,  by  F.  W.  Burgess, 
illus.,    $2   net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company. 

Chats  on  Old  Copper  and  Brass,  by  F.  W.  Bur- 
gess, illus.,  $2  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  R.  L.  Hobson, 
B.  A.,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  color,  limited  ed.,  $15 
net;    Funk   &   Wagnalls    Company. 

Country  Houses,  by  Aymar  Embury,  II,  illus.,  $3 
net;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

Decorative  Ironwork,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  bv  Charles  Ffoulkes,  B. 
Litt.,  illus.,  $12.50  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
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Early  American  Churches,  by  Aymar  Embury,  II, 
illus.,  $2.80  net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Etching,  a  practical  treatise,  by  Earl  H.  Reed, 
illus.,    $2.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Etching,  and  other  graphic  arts,  an  illus.  treatise, 
by  George  T.  Plowman,  illus.  with  an  original 
etching  frontispiece,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  John 
Lane    Company. 

Etching  of  Yale,  eight  original  etchings,  by  Hue 
Mazelot  Luquiens,  limited  ed. ;  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Fantastics  and  Other  Fancies,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
Riverside  Press  ed.,  $5  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

German  Masters  of  Art,  by  Helen  A.  Dickinson, 
Ph.  D.,  illus.  in  color,  $5  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

Greek  Sculpture  and  Modern  Art,  by  Sir  Charles 
Waldstein,  Ph.  D.,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 

Homes  That  Architects  Have  Built  for  Them- 
selves, edited  by  Richardson  Wright,  illus., 
$2.50  net;  McBride,  Nast  &  Co. 

Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers,  by  George 
Wharton  James,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $5  net; 
A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Japanese  Art  Motives,  by  Maude  Rex  Allen,  illus., 
$2  net;  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Mexican  Archaeology,  by  Thomas  A.  Joyce,  M.  A., 
illus.,  $4  net;   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Musicians  of  Today,  by  Romain  Rolland,  trans, 
from  the  fifth  French  ed.,  $1.25  net;  Henry 
Holt    &    Co. 

Nature  in  Music,  and  other  studies  in  the  tone 
poetry  of  today,  by  Laurence  Gilman,  $1.25 
net;    John  Lane   Company. 

New  Guides  to  Old  Masters,  by  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  new  vols.:  St.  Petersburg,  75  cents  net; 
Venice  and  Milan,  $1  net ;  Florence,  $1  net ; 
Rome,  $1  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Son.s 

Old  Paste,  the  history  of  paste,  its  manufacture 
and  design,  by  A.  Beresford  Ryley,  illus., 
$12.50  net;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 

Operas  of  Richard  Wagner,  illus.  in  color  by 
Ferdinand  Leeke,  $2.50  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

Oriental  Rugs,  by  John  Kimberly  Mumford, 
cheaper  ed.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $5  net; 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Pottery  for  Artists,  Craftsmen,  and  Teachers,  by 
George  J.    Cox,    illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Prints,  a  brief  review  of  their  technique  and  his- 
tory, by  Emil  H.  Richtcr,  illus,,  $2  net; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Recollections  and  Reflections  of  a  Japanese  Artist, 
by  Yohsio  Markino,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2 
net ;    George   W.    Jacobs   &   Co. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures  for  1914,  $1.75  net; 
Funk  &   Wagnalls   Company. 

Saints  and  Their  Emblems,  by  Maurice  and  Wil- 
fred Drake,  illus.,  $12.50  net;  McBride,  Nast 
&  Co. 

Short  Cuts  to  Sketching,  by  Hay  ward  Young, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Company. 

Small  Country  Houses,  their  repair  and  enlarge- 
ment, by  Lawrence  Weaver,  illus.,  $5  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Stiegel  Glass,  a  biography  of  Henry  William 
Stiegel  and  a  discussion  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  manufacture  of  colonial 
glass,  by  Frederick  W.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  limited 
ed.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $10  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

Stories  from  the  Operas,  by  Gladys  Davidson, 
one-volume  ed.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  ABC  of  Indian  Art,  by  J.  F.  Blacker,  illus., 
$2  net;    George  W.   Jacobs   &   Co. 


The  A  B  C  of  Woodworking,  a  practical  manual 
for  home  and  school,  second  ed.,  by  Charles 
G.  Wheeler,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Architecture  of  Humanism,  a  defense  of 
Renaisancc  architecture,  by  Geoffrey  Scott; 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  Trees,  by  Rex  Yicat 
Cole,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

The  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  Wilhelm  R. 
Valentincr,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Doubleday,  Page 
&   Co. 

The    Basketry    Book,    by    Mary    Miles    Blanchard, 
illus.,  $2  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3  net;    Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Book  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  illus.  in  color,  $3.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

The  Book  of  Little  Houses,  illus.;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  historical 
sketch,  by  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  illus.,  $2 
net,  limited  ed.,  $10  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Colonial  House,  by  Joseph  Everett  Chandler, 
illus.,    $2.50  net;    McBride,    Nast   &   Co. 

The  Curves  of  Life,  the  artistic  and  architectural 
use  of  the  spiral  formation,  by  Theodore  A. 
Cook,  illus.,   $5  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Enchantment  of  Art,  by  Duncan  Phillips, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  Greek  Temples,  forty  plates  in  photogravure, 
from  Joseph  Pennell's  lithographs,  with  intro- 
duction by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.  D.,  $1.25 
net;   J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

The  Home  Book  of  Great  Paintings,  popular  pic- 
tures collected  from  the  Riverside  Art  Series, 
with  interpretations  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  illus., 
$3.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Hpr;est  House,  by  Rayne  Adams  and  Ruby 
Ross  Goodnow,  illus.,  $3  net;  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  Land  without  Music,  by  Oscar  Schmitz,  trans, 
from  the  German,  $1.50  net;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

The  Period  of  Louis  XV,  by  R.  de  Felice,  illus., 
$1  net;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

The  Print  Collector's  Booklets,  edited  by  FitzRoy 
Carrington,  six  titles,  illus.,  each  20  cents  net, 
per  set,  $1  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Sport  of  Collecting,  by  Martin  Conway,  illus., 
$2  net;    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

The  Study  of  Modern  Painting,  by  Margaret  Steele 
Anderson,     illus.,    $2    net;     Century     Company. 

The  Two  Great  Art  Epochs,  by  Emma  Louise 
Parry,  illus.,  $2  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Works  of  John  Hoppner,  by  William  McKay 
and  W.  Roberts,  second  and  enlarged  ed., 
illus.  in  photogravure,  $30  net,  with  supple- 
ment, illus.,  $5  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Westminster  Abbev,  by  Helen  Marshall  Pratt,  2 
vols.,   $4.50   net;    Duffield  &  Co. 

Year  Book  of  American  Etching,  1914,  with  intro- 
duction,   illus.,    $2    net;    John    Lane    Company. 


SPORTS  AND   GAMES. 

Foster's  Complete  Hoyle,  a  reference  volume  for 
games,  revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  F.  Foster, 
$2.50  net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Golf  for  Women,  by  George  Duncan,  illus.,  $1 
net;  James  Pott  Si  Co. 


Cover   Design    from   Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 


Nullo  Auction,  by  Florence  Irwin,  $1  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Complete  Boxer,  by  F.  J.  Bohun  Lynch,  with 
preface  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  illus.,  $1.60 
net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company. 

The  Science  of  Skating,  by  Bror  Meyer,  full  in- 
structions for  skill  in  skating,  illus.,  $4  net; 
George    H.    Doran    Company. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Fights  of  the  Farmer,  by  Alva  Snyder,  illus., 
$1.20  net;   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Lippincott's  Farm  Manuals,  edited  by  Kary  Cad- 
mus Davis,  Ph.  D.,  new  vols.:  Productive  Or- 
charding, by  Fred  C.  Sears,  B.  S.;  Produc- 
tive Vegetable  Growing,  by  John  W.  Lloyd; 
Productive  Sheep  Husbandry,  by  W.  C. 
Coffey;  Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 
by  F.  W.  Woll,  Ph.  D.;  each  illus.,  per  vol., 
$1.50    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility,  by  Charles  E. 
Thorne,  $1.20  net;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Manual  of  Weeds,  by  Ada  E.  Georgia,  illus.,  $2 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

School  Gardening,  by  Kary  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D., 
$1.25  net;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

The  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
new  vols.:  Plant  Breeding,  by  L.  H.  Bailey 
and  A.  W.  Gilbert;  Insects  Injurious  to  the 
Household,  by  Glenn  W.  Herrick;  each  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Rural  Textbook  Series,  edited  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  new  vols.:  Forage  Plants  and  Their 
Culture,  by  C.  V.  Piper;  The  Principles  of 
Irrigation  Practice,  by  John  A.  Widtsoe;  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Live-Stock  Judging, 
by    Carl    Warren    Gay;    Macmillan   Company. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Baby  Clothing,  with  patterns,  by  WMena  Hitching 
and  Delia  Thompson  Lutes,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

For  the  Comfort  of  the  Family,  an  experiment  in 
domestic  economy,  by  Josephine  Story,  illus., 
$1.25  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Harper's  Home  Economics,  edited  by  Isabel  Ely 
Lord,  first  vols.:  How  to  Cook  and  Why,  by 
Elizabeth  Condit  and  Jessie  A.  Long;  Harper 
&    Brothers. 

Meatless  Cookery,  by  Maria  Mcllvainc  Gillmorc, 
with  introduction  by  Louis  Fangcrcs  Bishop, 
$2.50    net;    E.    P.    Dutton    &   Co. 


Mothers  and  Children,  by  Dorothy  Canficld  Fisher, 
$1.25   net;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Beverages,  by  Mme. 
Merri,   $1    net;    Browne  &  Howell  Company. 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing-Dish  Dainties, 
by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill,  new  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;    Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

The  Age  of  Mother  Power,  by  C.  Gasquoine 
Hartley  (Mrs.  Walter  M.  Gallichan),  $1.50 
net;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Modern  Crochet  Book,  by  Flora  Klickman, 
illus.,  60  cents  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

The  Woman  of  Egypt,  by  Elizabeth  Cooper,  illus., 
$1.50  net;    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

What  Women  Want,  by  Beatrice  Forbes- Robert- 
son Hale,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Woman  Under  Polygamy,  by  Walter  M.  Gal 
lichan,   illus.,    $2.50  net;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

A  Medical  Dictionary  for  Nurses,  by  Amy  E. 
Pope,   illus.,    $1.25    net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Animal  Experimentation  and  Medical  Progress,  by 
W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  $1.75  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

Bacteriology  for  Nurses,  by  Eva  A.  Mack,  illus., 
$1.50    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Civilization  and  Health,  by  Woods  Hutchinson, 
$1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Consumption,  what  it  is  and  what  to  do  about  it, 
by  John  B.  Hawes,  $1  net;  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 

Dietary  Anti-Fat  Treatment,  by  Gartner,  $2  net; 
J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 

Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Angina  Pectoris,  by 
Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.  D.,  2  vols.,  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Essays  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  by 
Charles  A.  Ballance,  M.  S.,  and  Charles  David 
Green,    M.    D.,    illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 

Harvard  Health  Talks,  edited  by  Edward  Hick- 
ling  Bradford,  M.  D.,  Harold  Clarence  Ernst, 
M.  D.,  and  Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  M.  D.. 
new  vols.:  Preservatives  and  Other  Chemicals 
in  Foods,  their  use  and  abuse,  by  Otto  Folin, 
Ph.  D. ;   Harvard  University  Press. 

Infection  and  Resistance,  by  Hans  Zinsser;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Keeping  Fit,  by  Orison  S.  Marden,  $1.25  net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 

New  Nerves  for  Old,  by  Arthur  A.  Carey,  $1 
net;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

Pasteur  and  After  Pasteur,  by  Stephen  Paget, 
illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Physiological  Chemistry,  by  Von  Furth,  trans, 
by  Allen  J.  Smith,  M.  D.,  $6  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Practical  Bandaging,  by  E.  L.  Eliason,  illus., 
$1.50   net;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Practical  Nursing,  a  text-book  for  nurses,  by 
Anna  Caroline  Maxwell  and  Amy  Elizabeth 
Pope,  third  ed.,  revised,  $2  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Tuberculosis  and  Consumption,  by  A.  J.  Jex 
Blake,   M.  D.,  illus.;   Macmillan  Company. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Bones  and  Joints  in  Children, 
by  John  Fraser,  M.  D.,  illus.  in  color,  $3.50 
net;   Macmillan  Company. 

Tuberculosis,  its  cause,  cure,  and  prevention,  by 
Edward  O.  Otis,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company. 

The  Cancer  Problem,  by  William  Seaman  Bain- 
bridge,    illus.,   $3.50   net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Commoner  Diseases,  their  causes  and  effects, 
by  W.  H.  Woglom,  M.  D„  illus.,  $5  net; 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  House  We  Live  In,  by  William  Elliott  Griffis. 
D.  D.j  60  cents  net;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

The  New  Public  Health,  by  W.  H.  Hill;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Who  Is  Insane?  by  Stephen  Smith;  Macmillan 
Company. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  Guide  to  Good  English,  by  Robert  Palfrey  Utter, 

Ph.   D.,  $1.20  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A    Handbook    to    the   Poetry    of    Rudyard    Kipling, 

by   Ralph   Duran,   $1.50   net;    Doubldeay,    Page 

&  Co. 
A    Handbook    of    Mexico,    chapters    from    "Terry's 

Mexico,"  by  T.  Philip  Cary,  with  map,  75  cents 

net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  $5  net; 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


BETTY'S 

VIRGINIA 

CHRISTMAS 

MOLLY  ELLIOT  SEAWXL1 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Chambers's  Concise  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  $3 
net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Chambers's  English  Dictionary,  revised  ed.,  $3.50 
net;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Encyclopedia  Biblica,  a  critical  dictionary  of  the 
literary,  political,  and  religious  history,  the 
archa:ology,  geography,  and  natural  history  of 
the  Bible,  edited  by  T.  K.  Clicync,  D.  D.,  and 
J.  Sutherland  Black,  LL.  D.,  revised  ed. ; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Encvclopicdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  edited  by 
James  Hastings.  D.  D.,  Vol.  VII;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

English  Synonyms,  by  George  Crabb,  leather, 
$2.50  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Familiar     Quotations,     a     collection     of     passages, 
phrases,    and    proverbs   traced   to    their   sources 
in     ancient     anil     modern     literature,     by     John 
Bartlett,    tenth    ed.,    revised    and    cn!.T 
Nathan    Haskell    Dole,    $3    net;    Littk 
&   Co. 
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Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Periods,  from  146  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1100,  by 
Evangelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles,  LL.  D., 
third  ed.,  $10  net;  Harvard  University  Press. 

Hastings's  One-Volume  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
India  paper  edition,  $6  net;  Charles  bcriD- 
ner's    Sons.  . 

Hints  for  Young  Writers,  by  Orison  S.  Harden, 
75  cents  net;  Thomas  V.   Crowell  Company. 

Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  Bible,  a  handbook  for 
Bible  students,  by  James  Baikie,  lllus.;  Mac- 
millan    Company. 

Mythology,  collected  by  Thomas  Bulfinch,  one- 
volume  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
Vol.  VIII,  edited  by  A.  C.  Van  Noe;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

Proverbs  and  Household  Words,  by  W  Gurney 
Benham,  revised  ed.,  $3  net;  J.  B.  L.ppincott 

StokesT^Complete  One-Volume  Encyclopedia, 
illus.,   $5    net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company. 

The  Author's  Deck  Book,  by  W,l ham  Dana  Or- 
cutt.  60  cents  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 

The  "Letter  Writer's  Handbook,  by  John  Rexburn, 
75  cents  net;    Browne  &  Howell  Company. 


BUSINESS  AM 


ERCE. 


An  Approach  to  Business  Problem,  by  Arch- 
Wilkinson  Shaw,   $2  net;  Harvard  University 

Choosinfa  Career,  by  Orison  SwettMarden  re- 
vised   ed.,    75    cents    net;    Bobbs-Merrill    Com- 

Cox'saCommercial  Calculator,  ordinary  multiplica- 
tion rendered  unnecessary,  by  Edward  L.  Cox, 
$10   net;    Funk  S;   Wagnalls  Company. 

Fundamental  Sources  of  Efficiency,  by  Fletcher 
Durell,   $2.50   net;   J.    B.   Lippincott    Company. 

Honest  Business,  factors  that  control  its  organiza- 
tion and  principles  that  must  direct  its  con- 
duct, by  Amos  Kidder  Fiske,  A.  M.,  $1.25 
net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Rural  Credit,  by  Myron  T.  Herrick,  $2  net;  D. 
Appleton   &    Co. 

Money,  Credit,  and  Banking,  by  John  Thorn 
Holdsworth,  $2  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Practical  Brief  Figuring,  figuring  made  easy,  by 
John  Udy  Lean,  25  cents  net;  Reilly  S:  Brit- 
ton  Company.  _ 

Railroad  Accounts  and  Accounting,  by  William 
E.   Hooper,   $2  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


ROS1EWORLD 

PARKER  FILLMORE 

Author  of  The  HicKorx  Limb  etc 


Cover  Design   from   Henry   Holt    &    Co. 


Retail  Selling  and  Store  Management,  by  Paul  H. 

Neystrom,  $1.50  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Salesmanship,      by      William      Maxwell,      $1      net; 

Houghton    MifHin    Company. 
Scientific    Management,    edited    by    Clarence    Ber- 

trand    Thompson,    LL.    B-,    $3    net;    Harvard 

University   Press. 
The   Letters  of   a    Self-Made    Failure,    by    Maurice 

Switzer,  illus.,  $1   net;   Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
The    Twentieth    Century    Manual    of    Business,    by 

E.     C.     Mills,     $1.25     net;    John     C.     Winston 

Company. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Handbook  of  Gastronomy,  by  Jean  Anthelme 
Brillat-Savarin,  limited  ed.,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure, $7.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Cape  Cod,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  visitors'  ed., 
illus.  from  photographs  by  Charles  S.  Olcott, 
$1    net;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,  by  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  with  introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell,  Riverside  Press  ed.,  $7.50  net ; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 


ABROAD 
AT  HOME 

BY  JULIAN  STREET 
WITH  PICTURES  BY 
WALLACE  MORGAN 


Cover  Design  from  the  Century  Company. 


The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  introduction 
by  E.  C.  Stedman  and  notes  by  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry,  with  portrait,  $2  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

The  Riverside  Pocket  Editions,  new  vols.:  Alfred 
Tennyson,  7  vols.,  per  set,  $10  net;  Robert 
Browning,  6  vols.,  per  set,  $10  net;  Shake- 
speare, edited  by  Richard  Grant  White,  6 
vols.,  $10  net;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  re- 
printed from  the  plates  of  the  Centenary  ed., 
with  biographical  sketch  and  notes  by  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson,  12  vols.,  per  vol.,  $1.75  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  collected  and 
edited  with  a  memoir,  critical  introductions, 
and  notes,  by  E.  C.  Stedman  and  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry,  10  vols.,  illus.  $15  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons. 

Walking,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  limited  ed.,  $2.50 
net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Works  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  illus.  by  Clifton 
Johnson,  5  vols.,  $5  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

RELIGIOUS. 

A  Century's  Change  in  Religion,  by  George  Harris, 
$1.25   net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

A  Graded  Social  Service  for  the  Sunday-School, 
by  William  N.  Hutchins;  University  of  Chi- 
cago   Press. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  the  secret  of  His 
messiahship  and  His  passion,  by  Albert 
Schweitzer,  trans,  from  the  German,  with  in- 
troduction, by  Walter  Lowrie,  M.  A„  $1.25 
net;    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 

Christianity  and  Civilization,  by  R.  W.  Church,  50 
cents   net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Finding  God's  Comfort,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  illus.  in 
color,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Hinduism  in  Europe  and  America,  by  Elizabeth 
A.  Reed,  M.  A.,  $1.25  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Live  and  Learn,  by  Washington  Gladden,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan  Company. 

Macmillan  Theological  Library,  6  vols.,  each  35 
cents  net;  Macmillan  Company. 


Cover  Design  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India,  by  J.  N. 
Farquhar,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Modern  Theology  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
by  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  $1.25  net; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Must  Protestants  Adopt  Christian  Science?  by  J. 
Winthrop  Hegeman,  75  cents  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Our  World  Series,  by  Josiah  Strong,  Vol.  II,  The 
New  World  Religion,  cloth  $1  net,  paper  50 
cents  net;    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 

Paul's  Doctrine  of  Redemption,  by  Henry  Beach 
Carre;    Macmillan    Company. 

Romanism  in  the  Light  of  History,  by  R.  H.  Mc- 
Kim,   $1.25   net;   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Self-Mastery  of  Men  and  Nations,  by  Albion  Eli 
Smith,  $1  net;   Methodist   Book  Concern. 

Social  Redemption,  by  Walter  Rauschenbusch, 
$1.50  net;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Bearing  of  Recent  Discovery  on  the  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  New  Testament,  by  Sir  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  LL.  D.,  $3  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 


Les  Miserable*,  by  Victor  Hugo,  5  vols.,  pocket 
cd.,   $2.50   net;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Lohengrin,  by  Richard  Wagner,  illus.  in  color  by 
Willy  Pogany,  $5  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

The  Cambridge  Poets,  student's  cd.,  printed  from 
plates  of  original  cd.,  12  vols.,  illus.,  each 
$1.50  net;  7  vols.,  each,  $2.25  net;  Houghton 
Mif  tin  Company. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Paine,  political, 
sociological,  religious,  and  literary,  edited  by 
M'pncure  D.  Conway,  with  introduction  and 
r.  leg,  popular  ed.,  4  vols.,  $6  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nnm*3   Sons. 

"lie  ..lmarnock  Edition  of  Burns's  Poems,  1786 
imile  cd.,  $4  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


The  Beginnings  of  the  Church,  by  Ernest  F.  Scott, 
D.   D.,  $1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Tht  Bible  and  Universal  Peace,  by  George  Holley 
Gilbert,  D.  D.,  $1  net;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

The  Christian  Faith,  a  system  of  dogmatics,  by 
Theodore  Hacring,  D.  D.,  trans,  from  the 
second  enlarged  German  ed.  by  John  Dickie, 
A.  M.,  and  George  Ferries,  D.  D.,  2  vols.,  $6 
net;    George    H.    Doran    Company. 

The  Christian  Life  in  the  Modern  World,  by  Fran- 
cis G.    Pcabody;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  by  G.  Buchanan 
Gray,    $2.50   net;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 

The  Grand  Assize,  by  Hugh  Chapman,  $1.35  net; 
Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  Problems  of  Democ- 
racy, by  Henry  C.  Vedder;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
Tin'  Holy  Land  of  Asia  Minor,  bv  Francis  E. 
Clark,  LL.  D.,  illus.,  $1  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

The  Idea  of  God,  Clifford  lectures,  by  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  $2.50  net;  George  II.  Doran 
Company. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  LL.  D.,  $3 
net;   George  H.   Doran  Company. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Book  Ever  Written,  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  by  Doremus  Almy  Hayes,  75 
cents  net;  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

The  New  Testament  in  Life  and  Literature  and 
The  Old  Testament  in  Life  and  Literature,  by 
Jane  T.  Stoddart,  each  $2.25  net;  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

The  Origin  and  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
Books,  by  Ernest  D.  Burton  and  Fred  Merri- 
field;    University   of    Chicago   Press. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit,  by  John  Snaith,  $3 
net;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 

The  Religion  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Life,  by 
Horatio  W.  Dresser,  $1.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  reprinted  from  the 
King  James  Version,  limited  ed.,  75  cents  net; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Short  Course  Series,  new  vols.:  The  Joy  of 
Finding;  The  Son  of  Man;  The  Prayers  of 
St.  Paul;  each  60  cents  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

The  Songs,  Hymns,  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  by    Charles    Foster    Kent,    Ph.   D.,    $2.75 
net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Cover  Design  from  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Sovereign  People,  by  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr., 
$1   net;    Methodist    Book  Concern. 

The  Sweet  Miracle,  by  Ega  de  Oueiroz,  done  into 
English  by  Edgar  Prestage,  50  cents  net; 
Thomas  E.  Mosher. 


Cover  Design  from  John  Lane  Company. 


The    Teaching    of   Paul    in    Terms   of    the    Present 

Day,    by    W.    M.    Ramsay,    Litt.    D.,    $3    net; 

George    H.    Doran    Company. 
Where  He  Dwelt,  sketches  of  Palestine,  by  Alfred 

T.    Schofield,   illus.,   $1.50  net;    Rand,   McNally 

&    Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Book  of  Hand-Woven  Coverlets,  by  Eliza  Cal- 
vert Hall,  cheaper  ed.,  illus.  in  color,  $2  net; 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  Day  in  the  Moon,  by  Abbe  Moreaux,  illus., 
$1.20  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Ancient  Hunters  and  Their  Modern  Representa- 
tives, by  W.  J.  Sollas,  second  ed.,  illus.;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Busting  'Em,  and  other  big  league  stories,  by  Ty 
Cobb,   $1   net;    Edward  J.   Clode. 

By  and  Large,  satires  on  life  in  the  city,  by 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  F.  P.  A.,  $1  net;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Cases  on  Civil  Procedurt,  by  Austin  Wakeman 
Scott,   LL.   B. ;  Harvard  University  Press. 

Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  by  Eugene  Warn- 
baugh,  LL.  D.,  Vol.  I,  $1.25  net;  Harvard 
University  Press. 


Cover  Design  from  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


Character  Reading  Through  Analysis  of  the  Fea- 
tures, by  Gerald  Elton  Fosbroke,  illus.,  $2.50 
net;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

College  Men  Without  Money,  by  C.  B.  Riddle,  $1 
net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Dogs,  their  selection  and  breeding,  by  F.  T.  Bar- 
ton, illus.,  $1.35  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

Europe  Revised,  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  illus.  by  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  $1.50  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Mechanic,  by  John  Barnard, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Famous  Old  East  Indiamen,  by  E.  Keble  Chat- 
terton,  illus.,  $3  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Father  Damien,  an  open  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hyde  of  Honolulu  from  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, limited  ed.,  $1  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Footnotes  to  Life,  short  selections  of  human 
philosophy,  by  Frank  Crane,  $1  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

General  Index  to  Frazer's  Golden  Bough;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Help  for  the  Deaf,  what  lip-reading  is,  by  E,  F. 
Boultbee,  $1.25  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

History  of  French  Public  Law,  by  Jean  Brissaud, 
trans,  from  the  French  by  James  W.  Garner, 
illus.,    $4.50   net;    Little,    Brown   &  Co. 

Home  University  Library,  new  vols.:  The  Explora- 
tion of  the  Alps,  by  Arnold  Luna;  the  Renais- 
sance, by  Edith  Sichel;  Between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  by  Dr.  Charles;  Eliza- 
bethan Literature,  by  J.  M.  Robertson;  each 
50  cents  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

I  low  to  Breathe,  Speak,  and  Sing,  by  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, B.  A.,  60  cents  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

How  to  Live  Quietly,  by  Annie  Payson  Call,  $1 
net;  Little,    Brown  &  Co. 


I  Had  a  Friend,  by  Orison  S.  Marden,  50  cents 
net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

In  Praise  of  Omar,  by  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  25 
cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Julia  Seton's  Writings,  comprising:  The  Science 
of  Success,  $1  net;  Freedom  Talks,  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  each  $1  net;  Concentration,  the 
secret  of  success,  50  cents  net;  Marriage,  50 
cents  net;  The  Psychology  of  the  Solar  Plexus 
and  Subconscious  Mind,  50  cents  net;  The 
Race  Problem,  money,  50  cents  net;  Edward 
J.    Clode. 

Legal  Life  and  Humor,  by  H.  Joseph  Heighton, 
$1.50  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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Cover  Design   from  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Marion  Harland's  Complete  Etiquette,  a  young 
people's  guide  to  every  social  occasion,  en- 
larged ed.,   $1   net;    Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Motorcycle  Principles  and  the  Light  Car,  by  Roger 
B.  Whitman,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Pep,  a  book  of  hows,  not  whys,  for  mental  and 
physical  efficiency,  by  William  C.  Hunter,  $1 
net;    Reilly  &  Britton  Company. 

Phenomena  in  Materialization,  experiments  in 
spiritualism,  by  Dr.  Schrenk-Notzing,  illus.,  $3 
net;    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Rosemary  for  Remembrance,  love  letters,  by 
Norma  Bright  Carson,  75  cents  net;  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

Sea  Insurance,  by  William  Gow;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Shear  Nonsense,  a  book  for  the  after-dinner 
speaker,  75  cents  net;  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co. 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Simple  Conjuring  Tricks  That  Any  One  Can  Per- 
form, by  Will  Goldston,  illus.,  35  cents  net; 
J.  B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Sizing  Up  Uncle  Sam,  by  George  Fitch,  $1  net; 
Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company. 

Some  Great  Churches  in  France:  Three  Essays,  by 
William  Morris  and  Walter  Pater,  75  cents 
net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Some  Sporting  Dogs,  by  F.  T.  Barton,  illus.  in 
color,  $1.25  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Studies  and  Stories,  by  Fiona  Macleod,  3  vols., 
$2.25   net;   Thomas   B.   Mosher. 

Sumerian  Records  from  Drehem,  by  William  M. 
Nesbit,  Ph.  D.;  Columbia  University  Press. 

Symbolic  Teaching,  or  Masonry  and  its  message, 
by  Thomas  M.  Stewart,  $1.25  net;  Stewart  & 
Kid  Company. 

The  Contented  Mind,  an  anthology  of-  optimism, 
compiled  by  Thomas  Burke,  $1  net;  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Ego  Book,  a  study  of  the  value  of  the  per- 
sonality of  a  child,  by  Vance  Thompson,  $1 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Good  Fellow's  Toast  Book,  compiled  and 
edited  by  G.  N.  Madison,  50  cents  net;  Reilly 
&    Britton   Company. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Oriental  Rug,  by  G.  Griffin 
Lewis,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Compayn. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture,  by 
Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  Mc- 
Clure,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $5  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

The  Private  Code  and  the  Postcard  Cypher,  a  tele- 
graph and  postcard  code-book  for  family  use, 
compiled  by  Constance  and  Burges  Johnson, 
each    $1.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Other  American  Flags, 
by  Peleg  D.  Harrison,  cheaper  ed.,  illus.  in 
color,  $2  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Student's  Guide,  making  the  most  of  your 
mind,  by  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,  $1  net;  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Well-Knowns,  a  collection  of  American  celeb- 
rities, by  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  $2.50  net; 
George   H.    Doran   Company. 

Thistledown,  a  book  of  Scotch  humor,  character, 
folklore,  story,  and  anecdote,  by  Robert  Ford, 
$1.75  net;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
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Those  Who  Have  Come  Back,  life  of  the  under- 
world, by  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane,  illus.,  $1.35 
net;    Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Will  o'  the  Mill,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  30 
cents;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Worry  and  Nervousness;  or,  The  Science  of  Self- 
Mastery,  by  William  S.  Sadler,  M.  D.,  illus., 
$1.50  net;   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A  Book  of  Fairy-Tale  Foxes,  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
illus.,  75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

A  Book  of  Myths,  by  Jean  Lang,  illus.  in  color, 
$2.50  net;    G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


Cover  Design   from   Dodd,  Mead   &   Co. 


A  Freshman  Scout  at  College,  by  Marshall  Jen- 
kins, illus.  in  color,  $1.25  net;  D.  Applelon 
&  Co. 

A  Hero  of  the  Mutiny,  by  Escott  Lynn,  illus.  in 
color,  $1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little  Children,  by  M. 
G.  Edgar,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  new  popular-priced  ed.,  illus., 
$2.75  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

African  Adventure  Stories,  by  J.  Alden  Loring, 
with  foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  illus., 
$1.50  net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

An  American  Crusoe,  adventures  on  a  desert 
island,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  illus.,  $1.25  net; 
Dodd.    Mead   &    Co. 

Arabian  Nights,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  George 
Soper,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Arabian  Nights,  illus.  in  color  by  Milo  Winter, 
$1.35  net;    Rand,   McNally  &  Co. 

Azalea  at  Sunset  Gap,  by  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie, 
illus.,  75  cents  net;  Reilly  &  Britton  Com- 
pany. 

■Baby  Bears,  by  Grace  Drayton,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Century  Company. 

Bedtime    Story    Books,    by    Thornton   W.    Burgess, 

(new   vols. ;    The    Adventures    of    Mr.    Mocker ; 
The  Adventures  of  Jerry  Muskrat;  each  illus., 
per  vol.,  50  cents  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
,  Billy  and  Bumps,  by  Katharine  Kavanaugh,   iilus., 

35  cents  net;   Methodist   Book  Concern. 

*  Boys    of    Eastmarsh,    by    Fisher    Ames,    Jr..    illus., 

$1.25  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 
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Cover  Design  from  George  H.  Doran  Co. 


irave  Deeds  of  Union  Soldiers,  by  Samuel  Sco- 
ville,  Jr.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co. 

'Buffalo    Bill"  and   the  Overland  Trail,   by   Edwin 
L.  Sabin,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.25  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 
Juster  and  Tige  Here  Again,   by   R.    F.    Outcault, 
illus.    in    color,    60    cents    net;    Frederick    A. 
Stokes  Company. 
Tamp    Fire    Girls    Series,    by    Margaret    Love    San- 
derson,   new    vol.:    The    Camp    Fire    Girls    at 
Pine-Tree    Camp,    illus.,    75    cents    net;    Reilly 
&   Britton    Company. 
Captain    Danny,    by    Walter    Camp,    illus.    in    color, 

$1.35   net;    D.   Appleton  &    Co. 
Captain    of    the    Cat's   Paw,    by    William    O.    Stod- 
dard,   Jr.,    illus.,    $1    net;    Harper    &    Brothers, 
'faildren    in    Verse,    fifty    songs    of    playful    child- 
hood,   collected  and   edited   by  Thomas  Burke, 
illus.    in    color,    etc.,    $1.60    net;    Little,    Brown 
&  Co. 
Cinderella,    the   story   told  by    Githa    Sowerby    and 
illus.  by  Milliccnt  Sowerby,  $2.50  net;   George 
H.    Doran   Company. 
!ome    Unto    These    Yellow    Sands,    by    Margaret 
L.    Woods,    illus.    in    color,    $1.50    net ;    John 
Lane  Company. 
"Dame    Curtsey's"    Book    of    Games    for    Children, 

50  cents  net;   A.  C.  McClurg  &   Co. 
)anish   Fairy   Tales,  by    Svend-Grunstvig,    illus.    in 
color,    etc.,    by    Margaret    Tarrant,    $1.50    net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 
>ave   Porter   in   the    Gold    Fields;    or,    The    Search 
for    the    Landslide    Mine,    by    Edward    Strate- 
meyer,     illus.,     $1.25     net;     Lothrop,     Lee     & 
Shepard   Company. 
)orothy  Dainty's  Visit,  by  Amy  Brooks,   illus.,  $1 

net;    Lothrop,    Lee  &   Shepard    Company, 
'.lfin   Songs  of   Sunland,    by   Charles   Keelcr,   third 

ed.,   illus.,   $2  net;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons, 
".mancipation,    Betty    in    Search    of    a    Career,    by 
Dorothy  A.    Beckett  Terrell,   illus.,    $1.25    net; 
Funk   &    Wagnalls    Company. 
Imrny  Lou,   her  book  and   heart,  by  George  Mad- 
den Martin,  new  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Double- 
day,   Page  &  Co. 
Enchanted    Tulips,    and    other    verses    for   children, 
by  A.  E.  and  M.  Keary;   Macmillan  Company. 
Iverychild,   by   Gertrude   Fulton   Tooker,   illus.,    $1 

net;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
,  ivery-Day    Electricity,    by    Don    Cameron    Shafer, 
illus.,   $1   net;  Harper  &  Erotbers. 


Fairmount's  Quartette,  by  Etta  Anthony  Baker, 
illus.,  $1.30  net;  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Fairy  Book  Series,  by  Andrew  Lang,  cheaper  ed., 
25  vols.,  illus.,  per  vol.,  $1  net;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Forty-Four  Turkish  Fairy  Tales,  selected  and 
trans,  by  Ignace  Kimos,  illus.  by  Willy 
Pogany,  $3  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Four-Footed  Folk,  by  Elizabeth  Gordon,  illus.,  $1 
net;    Methodist   Book   Concern. 

Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays,  by  Frances  Jen- 
kins Ofcott,  illus.,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Grandmother's  Fairy  Tales,  by  Charles  Robert 
Dumas,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.60  net;  Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes   Company. 

Grannis  of  the  Fifth,  a  new  St.  Timothy  story,  by 
Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  illus.,  $1.25  net"; 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  illus.  by  Louis 
Rhcad.  $1.50   net;   Harper  &   Brothers. 

Happy  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  by  Christopher 
Wood,  illus.,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Helmet  and  Cowl,  by  William  and  N.  F.  S.  Letts, 
illus.  in  color,  $2  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

Heroes  of  All  Times,  new  vols.:  Mohammed;  Wil- 
liam the  Silent;  each  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  75 
cents  net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Hoof  and  Claw,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  illus., 
$1.35    net;    Macmillan    Company. 

How  to  Play  Baseball,  by  John  J.  McGraw,  illus., 
60  cents  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Ian  Hardy.  Midshipman,  by  E.  Hamilton  Cur  rev, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 


Cover  Design  from   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


Ian  Hardv,  Naval  Cadet,  bv  E.  Hamilton  Currey, 
R.  N.,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Imagina,  by  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford,  $1.50  net;  Duf- 
field  &  Co. 

In  Fairyland,  tales  told  again,  by  Louey  Chisholm, 
illus.  in  color,  cheaper  ed.,  $1.50  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

In  Georgian  Times,  by  Edith  L.  Elias,  with  por- 
traits,  $1.25   net;   Little,   Brown   &  Co. 

In  the  Path  of  La  Salle;  or,  Boy  Scouts  on  the 
Mississippi,  by  Percy  K.  FitzHugh,  illus.,  $1.25 
net;  Thomas  Y.    Crowell   Company. 

Jean  Cabot  in  Cap  and  Gown,  by  Gertrude  Fisher 
Scott,  illus.,  $1  net;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company. 

Johnson  of  Lansing,  by  Hawley  William,  illus.  in 
color,   $1.25   net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

King  of  the  Flying  Sledge,  by  Clarence  Hawkes, 
illus.,  $1.25   net;    Browne  &  Howell   Company. 

Larder  Lodge,  by   B.    Parker,   illus.   in  color,   etc., 

$1.25   net;   Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company. 
Legends   and   Stories  of   Italy,   by  Amy   Steedman, 
illus.    in   color,    cheaper   ed.,    $1.50    net;    G.    P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 
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Cover  Design  from  the  Century  Company. 


Legends  of   King  Arthur  and    His    Knights,   by  J. 

Macdonald     Clark,     new    ed.,     illus.     in    color, 

$2.50  net;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Left     End     Edwards,     by     Ralph    Henry     Barbour, 

illus.,  $1.25  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Let's  Go   to  the  Zoo,  by   Grace  G.  Drayton,   illus., 

$1    net;    Duffield    &    Co. 
Little    Plays     from     American     History,     by     Alice 

Johnstone  Walker,  $1   net;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Little  Schoolmates  Series,  edited  by  Florence  Con- 
verse,   new   vols.:    The    Laird    of    Glentyre,    by 

Emma  M.  Green;  Elsbeth,  by  Margarethe  Mul- 

ler;     Genevieve,    by    Laura     Spencer     Portor ; 

each  illus.   in  color,  etc.,  per  vol.,   $1   net;    E. 

P.   Dutton    &    Co. 
Little   Wizard    Stories  of  Oz,  by   L.   Frank   Baum, 

illus.,    60    cents    net;    Reilly    &    Britton    Com- 
pany. 
Lost  in   the  Fur   Country,  by  D.   Lange,   illus.,    $1 

net;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
Macmillan's    Juvenile    Library,    10    titles,    each    50 

cents  net;   Macmillan  Company. 
Making  Mary  Lizzie  Happy,  by  Nina  Rhodes,  illus., 

$1  net;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
Margaret's    Book,    by    H.    Fielding-Hall,    illus.     in 

color,    etc.,    by    Charles    Robinson,    $2.50    net; 

Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 
Mark  Tid  in  the  Backwoods,  by   Clarence  Buding- 

ton  Kelland,  illus.,  $1  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Moni    the    Goat    Boy,   by   Johanna    Spyri,    illus.    in 

color,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Com- 
pany. 
More  Than  Conquerors,  by  Ariadne  Gilbert,  illus., 

$1.25   net;    Century   Company. 
Mother  Goose  in  Holland,  new  ed.,  illus.  in  color, 

etc.,    by    May    Audubon    Post,    60    cents    net; 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Mv  Life  as  an  Indian,  by  James  Willard    Schultz, 

new    ed.,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company. 
Myths   Every    Child    Should    Know,   new   ed.,   illus. 

in    color,    etc.,    by    Mary    Hamilton    Frye,    $2 

net;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 


Nancy    in    the    Wood,    by    Marion    Bryce,    illus.    in 

color,    etc.,    $1    net;   John    Lane   Company. 
Nannette     and    the    Baby    Monkey,     by    Josephine 

Scribner  Gates,  illus.,  50  cents  net;   Houghton 

Mifflin    Company. 
Ned     Brewster's    Caribou    Hunt,    bv    Chauncey    I. 

Hawkins,  illus.,  $1.20  net;  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
On   and    Off    Shore,   by    Gecrge    Whitcfield    D'Vys, 

illus.,   $1.25   net;    Methodist   Book  Concern. 
Off    Side,    by    William    Hcyliger,    illus.     in    color, 

$1.25  net;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Patty's    Suitors,    by    Carolyn    Wells,    illus.,    $1.25 

net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Peeps  at  the  World's  Children,  by  L.  Edna  Walter, 

B.   Sc.,    illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 
Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill, 

illus.,    $1.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Phyllis,    by   Maria  Thompson   Daviess,    illus.,  $1.25 

net;    Century    Company. 
Pitcher     Pollock,     bv     Christy     Mathcwson,     illus., 

$1.25    net;    Dodd,   Mead  '&   Co. 
Plutarch's    Lives,    retold    by    W.   H.   Weston,    illus. 

in  color,  $1.50  net;   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 
Pocahontas   and    Captain    John    Smith,    written   and 

illus.   by  E.    Boyd    Smith,   new   ed.,   $1.50  net; 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Pogany'  Toy     Books,     illus.     in     color     by     Willy 

Pogany;     first    titles:     Robinson    Crusoe;     Red 

Riding    Hood;    Hiawatha;    The    Three    Bears; 

The  Children  at  the  Pole;   each   50  cents  net; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Poppyland,    by    H.    de    Vere    Stacpoole,    illus.    in 

color.    $1.50   net;    John    Lane   Company. 
Prescott's  Conquerors  of  Mexico,  retold  by  Henry 

Gilbert,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    Thomas   Y.    Crowell 

Company. 
Prince  Trixie;  or.  Baby  Erownie's  Birthday  Party, 

by  Elbridge  H.    Sabin,    illus.   in  color,   etc.,   $1 

net;   Rand,   McNally  &  Co. 
Reading    Circle    Classics    for    Young    People,    new 

vols.:    Stories    from  the    Best  of    Books,    Bible 

Stories    retold;    Famous   Poems;    each,    $1    net; 

G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Rhymes  of  Little  Folk,  by  Burges  Johnson,  $1  net; 

Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 
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Cover  Design   from  Houghton   MifHin  Co. 


Robinson   Crusoe,   by  Daniel   Defoe,   illus.   in   color 

by    Milo    Winter,    $1.35    net;    Rand,    McNally 

&   Co. 
Rosycheeks    and    Goldenhead,    by    Ruth    M.     Bed- 
ford,   illus.    in    color,     $1    net;    Frederick    A. 

Stokes    Company. 
Round    the    Wonderful    World,    a    book    of    travel 

and    description,    by   G.    E.    Milton,   $2.50   net; 

G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 
Scarf  ace  Ranch;  or,  The  Young  Homesteaders,  by 

Edwin  L.    Sabin,   illus.,   $1.50   net;  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  Company. 
Shelters,     Shacks,     and     Shanties,     by     Daniel     C. 

Beard,    illus.,     $1.25     net;     Charles     Scribner's 

Sons. 
Stories    of    Egyptian    Gods   and   Heroes,    by    F.    H. 

Brooksbank,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net;  Thomas 

Y.   Crowell   Company. 
Stories    from    Browning,    by    Verney    C.    Turnbull, 

illus.   in  color,   $1.50  net;   Thomas  Y.    Crowell 

Company. 


AARTHA 
AND  CUPID 


JULIE  MJJPEMANN 


Cover  Design   from   Henry  Holt   &    Co. 


Stories  from  Northern  Myths,  by  Emilie  Kip 
Baker,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Stories  from  Wagner,  retold  by  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company. 

Susan  Grows  Up,  by  Mary  F.  Leonard,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;   Thomas   Y.    Crowell   Company. 

Talcs  for  Children  from  Many  Lands,  new  vols. : 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  illus.  by  J.  A. 
Symington;  Collodi's  Pinocchio,  illus.  by 
Charles  Folkard;  Martineau's  Feats  on  the 
Fjords,  illus.  by  Arthur  Rackham;  Kingsley's 
Water  Babies,  illus.  by  Margaret  Tarrant; 
Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  illus.  by  T. 
H.  Robinson;  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  illus. 
by  Maxwell  Armfield;  each  illus.  in  color,  per 
vol.,  50  cents  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Animal  Book,  by  William  Allen  Cutler,  illus. 
in  color,  50  cents  net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  Bailey  Twins,  by  Anna  C.  Chamberlain,  illus., 
$1   net;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 

The  Beard  Animals,  by  Adelia  Belle  Beard,  $1 
net;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Bettijak  Book,  adventures  of  Jack  and  Betty, 
by  Clara  Andrews  Williams,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.25  net;   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

The  Book  of  Friendly  Giants,  a  collection  of  giant 
legends,  retold  by  Eunice  Fuller,  with  intro- 
ductory verses  by  Seymour  Barnard,  illus,  in 
color,  etc.,  by  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  $2  net; 
Century   Company. 


The  Boy  Fugitives  in   Mexico,   by  L.   Worthington 
Green,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
The    Boy    Scouts'    Roll    of   Honor,    by    Eric    Wood, 
illus.,   $1.25   net;    Funk  &   Wagnalls   Company. 
The    Boys'    Big    Game    Series,    by    Elliott    Whitney, 
new   vol.:    The    Pirate    Shark,    illus.,    60    cents 
net;    Reilly  &    Britton  Company. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Astronomy,  by  Ellison  Hawkes, 
illus.    in    color,    etc.,    $1.75    net;    Frederick    A. 
Stokes    Company. 
The    Boys'    Motley,    by    Helen    Ward    Banks,    illus. 
in    color,    $2    net;    Frederick   A.    Stokes    Com- 
pany. 
The  Brother  of  a  Hero,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
illus.   in   color,    $1.35    net;    D.   Appleton  &   Co. 
The  Browns,  a  book  of  bears,  by  B.  Parker,  illus., 
50   cents   net ;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 
The  Bubble   Ballads,  by    Melville   Chater,   illus.   by 

Gertrude  Kay,  $1.50  net;  Century  Company. 

The    Buccaneers   of   America;    or,    The    Pirates    of 

Panama,  by  John  Esqucmeling,  illus.  in  color, 

$2  net;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

The   Butterfly   Babies'    Book,  by   Elizabeth   Gordon, 

illus.    in  color,   $1    net;   Rand,  McNally  &    Co. 

The   Cuckoo    Clock,   by    Mrs.    Molesworth,    illus.    in 

color,    $1.25    net;    J.    E.    Lippincott    Company. 

The    Death    and    Burial    of    Poor    Cock    Robin,    25 

cents  net;   Rand,   McNally   &  Co. 
The   Diamond    Story    Book,    by  Penrhyn    Wingfield 
Cousens,    illus.    in    color,    $1.50    net;    Duffield 
&    Co. 
The   Early   Life  of    Mr.    Man,    by    E.    Boyd    Smith, 

illus.,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The    Flower    Babies'     Book,    by    Anna    M.     Scott, 

illus.  in  color,  $1  net;  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
The    Forest    Ring,    a   fairy    fantasy,   by   William    C. 
de  Mille,   illus.   in   color  by  Harold    Sichel,    $2 
net;    George  H.   Doran  Company. 
The   Golden   Ghost,  by  H.   Bedford  Jones,  $1    net; 

Browne  &  Howell  Company. 
The  Hundred  Best  Animals,  by  Lilian  Gask,  illus., 

$2  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
The  Jessie  Willcox    Smith   Mother  Goose,   illus.   in 

color,  $2.50  net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co  . 
The    Kewpie    Kutouts,    by    Rose    O'Neill,    illus.    in 
color,    $1.25    net;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Com- 
pany. 
The  Little  Buffalo  Robe,  by   Ruth  E.   Beck,  illus., 

$1.75    net;   Henry   Holt   &   Co. 
The    Last    Raid,   by    Byron    A.    Dunn,    illus.,    $1.10 

net;    A.    C.  McClurg  &   Co. 
The  Little  Mother  Goose  Puzzle  Picture  Books,  by 
Carolyn  Wells,  illus.,  6  vols.,  $1.50  net;  Dodd, 
Mead   &  Co. 
The  Lucky  Stone,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  illus., 

$1.25  net;  Century  Company. 
The  Mother  Goose  Parade,   a  combination  cut-out, 
painting,    and    colored    picture-book,    by    Anita 
de  Campi,  illus.    in  color,   $1.50   net;    Reilly  & 
Britton  Company. 


Cover  Design  from  Dodd,  Mead   &   Co. 


The  Peggy  and  Pussy  Book,  by  Mary  A.  Hays, 
illus.  in  color,  50  cents  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Scout  Series,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son,  first  vol. :  Scouting  with  Daniel  Boone, 
illus..   $1.20  net;   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

The  Prize  Series,  9  titles,  illus.,  $1  net;  Fred- 
erick   A.    Stokes    Company. 

The  Reformation  of  Jimmy,  by  Henriette  E.  Dela- 
mare,  illus.,  $1.20  net;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard Company. 

The  Romance  of  Piracy,  by  E.  Keble  Chatterton, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

The  Rose  Book  of  Romance,  by  Alethea  Chaplin, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

The  Runaway,  by  Allen  French,  illus.,  $1.25  net; 
Century  Company. 

The  Scarlet  Wagon,  a  book  about  a  human  book, 
bv  Claude  M.  Girardeau,  with  frontispiece, 
$1.25  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Scouts  of  Stonewall,  by  Joseph  A.  Altshelcr, 
illus.  in  color,   $1.30   net;    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 

The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  by  F.  J. 
H.  Darton,  illus.,  $1.35  net;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Company. 


Cover  Design   from  John  Lane  Company. 


The    Story   of  Greece,    told    to    boys   and    girls,    by 

Mary    Macgrcgor,    illus.    in    color,    $2.50    net; 

Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 
The    Story    of    Our    Army    for    Young    Americans, 

bv  Willis  J.  Abbot,  illus.,  $2  net;  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co. 
The   Story   of  Our   Navy,   by   William    O.    Stevens, 

illus.,   $1.50   net;   Harper   &   Brothers. 
The    Swiss    Familv     Robinson,     by    Johann    David 

Wyss,    illus.    by    Elenore    Plaistcd    Abbott,    $1 

net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The    Sword    of    Ahtietam,    by   Joseph    A.    Altshelcr, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.30  net;  D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
The  Third  Strike,  by  Leslie  W.  Quirk,  illus.,  $1.20 

net;    Little,    Brown  &   Co. 
The  Three  River  Kids,  by  Frank  H,  Che! 

$1    net;    Methodist   Book   Concern. 
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The   Totem   of    Black    Hawk,    by    Everett    McNeil, 

fflus.,  $1.20  net;  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
The   Toy    Shop    Book,   by   Ada    Van    Stone   Harris 

and    Mrs.    C.    T.    Waldo,    illus.    in   color,   SI. 50 

net;    Charles  Scxibner's  Sons. 
The    Turn    Around    Book,    verse*    and    pictures    by 

Alice     Beardsley,     SI. 25     net;      Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. 
The  Universe  and  the  Mayonnaise,   a  collection  ot 

short  stories,  by  T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  illus. 

in  color,  $1  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
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Cover  Design  from  Dodd,  Mead   &   Co. 


The  Winds  of  Deal,  by  Latta  Griswold,  illus.,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Wolf  Hunters,  a  story  of  the  Buffalo  plains, 
edited  and  arranged  from  the  manuscript  diary 
of  Robert  M.  Peck,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
illus.,  $1.35   net;    Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Young  People's  Story  of  Scott's  Expedition, 
by  Charles  Turley,  with  introductory  chapter 
by  Sir  James  Barrie,  illus.,  $2  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &   Co. 
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Cover  Design    from  Henry   Holt   &    Co. 


The  Young  Sharpshooter  at  Antietam,  by  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson,  illus.,  $1.35  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

Tik-Tok  of  Oz,  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  illus.  by  John 
R.  Mill,  $1.25  net;  Reilly  &  Britton  Com- 
pany. 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou,  the  adventures  of 
four  classmates  on  a  cruise  to  Labrador,  by 
Paul  C.  Tomlinson,  illus.,  $1  net;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 


Cover  Design  from  John  Lane  Company. 


Two  in  a  Bungalow,  by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith, 
illus.,   $1.20   net;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  and  The  Palace  Made 
by  Music,  by  Raymond  MacDonald  Alden, 
decorated  by  Mayo  Bunker,  each  50  cents  net; 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 

Wings  and  the  Child,  by  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Nesbit 
Bland),  illus.,  $1.50  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 


Cover  Design  from  John  Lane  Company. 


Wonder    Talcs    of    the    Ancient    World,    by    James 
Baikie,    illus.;    Macmillan    Company. 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  Bi  'k  nf  Bridges,  paintings  and  etchings,  by 
!  rank  Brangwyn,  with  text  by  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $6  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

A  "•  jurncy  to  Nature,  by  J.  P.  Mowbray,  $1.50 
net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  'idsummcr  Night's  Dream,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
v'jr  Arthur  Rackham,  new  popular  ed.,  $1.50 
net;    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 


A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
by  W.  Heath  Robinson,  $4  net;  Henry  Holt 
&    Co. 

An  Artist  in  Spain,  by  A.  C.  Michael,  $5  net; 
George  H.    Doran    Company. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by 
Dugald  Stewart  Walker,  $1.50  net';  Double- 
day,   Page  &  Co. 

Baby,  a  "first-birthday"  gift  book,  designed  by  F. 
W.  Raymond,  $1  net;  Reily  &  Britton  Com- 
pany. 

Baby  Ballads,  autographed  verses,  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  new  ed.,  illus.  by  William  Cotton, 
75  cents  net;   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Bells  Across  the  Snow,  by  Frances  R.  Havergal, 
new  ed.;    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas,  by  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well,  illus.  in  color  by  Henry  J.  Soulen,  $1.50 
net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  by  Alfred  OUivant,  illus., 
$1.50  net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Burgess  Unabridged,  a  dictionary  of  the  words 
you  have  always  needed,  by  Gelett  Burgess, 
illus.  by  Herb.  Roth,  80  cents  net;  Frederick 
A.    Stokes    Company. 

Colonial  Mansions  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  by 
John  Martin  Hammond,  illus.,  $5  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

Drake's  Drum,  and  other  poems  of  the  sea,  by 
Henry  Newbolt,  illus.  in  color  by  A.  D.  Mc- 
Cormick,  $5   net;   George  H.    Doran   Company. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon,  old  tales 
from  the  Norse,  illus.  in  color  by  Kay  Neil- 
sen,    $5   net;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 
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THE  THREE  BAYARDS. 

"Why  They  Risked  Their  Lives  to  Save  That    of 
Stetana. 

Firing  burst  out  along  the  low  hills  in  a 
sort  of  sweeping  explosion.  The  earth  in 
front  of  the  range  of  rough  mounds  that 
formed  the  entrenchment  of  the  Servian  in- 
fantry began  to  fluff  and  spray  as  a  pavement 
in  heavy  rain.  The  air  became  full  of  a 
sound  like  the  spitting  of  a  thousand  angry 
cats. 

Behind  one  of  the  mounds  a  small  fat  man 
stood  up  suddenly.  He  thrust  out  both  hands, 
pushing  back  something  that  was  coming  out 
of  the  sky  to  crush  him.  He  took  one  step 
backwards,  staggered  and  sat  down  heavily  ; 
a  fragment  of  cloth  was  stripped  violently 
from  his  helmet  and  hurled  at  express  speed 
through  the  air  behind  him.  At  this  the  small 
fat  man  turned  to  jelly  at  the  waist,  and  he 
toppled  over  on  his  left  side.  His  companion 
behind  the  mound  put  out  his  arm  and 
dragged  him,  sprawling,  back  to  cover,  calling 
to   two  men   behind   the   mound   to   the   right : 

"Hey,  Stefana  is  hit." 

He  waved  a  hand.  "Stefana  is  badly  hit," 
he  bawled. 

The  two  men  crowded  to  the  edge  of  their 
scooped  hollow,  hung  there  peering  across  the 
field  like  men  at  the  extreme  edge  of  an  im- 
mense precipice.     They  cried  anxiously  : 

"Killed?      Is   he  killed?" 

The  first  soldier  became  dramatic  with  the 
vehement   gestures  of  the   Slav. 

"No,  no,  no !  Wounded  ;  badly — but  not 
dead,  no !" 

The  others  looked  with  fierce  intentness. 

"Will  he  die?     Where  is  the  wound?" 

"In  the  loin.  No,  not  so  bad  as  death.  He 
will  be  all  right." 

"Plug  him,"  cried  one  of  the  two  men. 
"You  have  lint.  He  must  not  bleed  to  death." 
He  rose  to 'his  knees.  Almost  at  once  there 
came  from  the  earth  near  him  a  sound  that 
might  have  been  made  by  a  flattish  blow  from 
a  cane.  The  grit  spurted,  and  some  of  il 
stung  his  face.  An  over-excited  officer  ran 
towards  this  temerarious  soldier  and  hit  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

"Into  cover,"  the  officer  yelled.  "Into  cover. 
They  will  rush  us  while  you  pigs  are  gossip- 
ing." 

The  soldier  scrambled  hurriedly  back  to 
safety.  There  was  firing  from  the  whole  line 
of  the  mounds,  and  he  began  to  fire  also. 
The  fellow  attending  his  wounded  comrade 
ceased  his  attentions.  He  snatched  up  his  rifle 
and  began  to  work  feverishly  through  the 
magazine  as  though  he  had  much  time  to 
make   up. 

Upon  the  hills  a  number  of  men  had  moved 
up  to  the  attack.  There  men  walked  casually 
with  an  almost  dismaying  disregard  of  the 
Servian  fire.  They  moved  slouchingly,  but 
with  a  definite  military  sense.  That,  and  the 
hats  on  their  heads,  told  they  were  regular 
Austrian  infantry.  But  for  these  two  facts 
they  might  have  been  tramps.  Arriving  on 
the  crest  of  the  hills,  they  dropped.  As  they 
dropped  they  seemed  to  find  cover  without  ap- 
preciable effort,  fitting  themselves  into  it  as 
bolts  fit  home  into  appointed  places.  The 
shooting  grew  steadily  in  a  well-managed 
crescendo  as  more  and  more  infantry  came 
floating  over  the  crest  to  join  the  firing  line. 

The  Servians  shot  feverishly  at  these 
casually  determined  Austrians.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  they  hoped  to  exterminate  them 
utterly  by  an  appalling  assault  of  rifle  fire. 

The  whole  Servian  front  grew  hysterical 
in  its  determination  to  wipe  the  casual  Aus- 
trians from  off  the  fair  face  of  the  universe. 
The  Austrians  fired  steadily,  with  the  imper- 
turbability of  the  unimpressed.  It  was  only 
at  rare  intervals  that  a  man  jumped  frantically 
spread-eagled  against  the  sky  in  the  ugly 
hieroglyphic  of  death.  Death  fraternized 
more  readily  with  the  Servians.  All  along 
the  line  of  mounds  men  were  being  hit.  At 
sections  of  their  line  the  shooting  dribbled  and 
went  out  altogether  under  the  pelting  hail  of 
death.  Under  the  intimidation  of  this 
slaughter  the  Servians  began  to  be  fearful. 
In  hot  and  terrible  visions  they  imagined  the 
further  slopes  of  the  hills  peopled  with  armies 
that  would  presently  burst  down  upon  their 
feeble  line,  engulfing  it  in  ruin  and  blood,  and 
in  awful  and  painful  death.  Their  firing  be- 
gan to  respond  to  the  timbre  of  their  thoughts. 
It  became   useless   through    fear. 

A  machine  gun  appeared  on  the  hilts.  It 
began  to  stutter.  It  stuttered  again,  and  then 
ran  on  at  a  settled  and  dismaying  spate.  The 
thick  hail  of  its  bullets  seared  and  bit  into 
the   mounds   from   end   to   end. 

The  Servians  began  to  look  behind. 

They  began  to  wonder  where  they  might 
run.  There  was  another  line  of  hills  behind 
them.  They  turned  upon  those  hills  the  long- 
ing eyes  of  those  who  perceive  a  promised 
land. 

The  cavalrymen  began  to  appear  again. 
They  came  out  through  the  gullies  between 
the  hills  ;  and  their  coming,  with  their  shout- 
ings and  the  dust  of  their  whirlings,  added 
a  touch  of  the  infernal  to  the  terror  of  the 
moment.     The  hills  behind   the   Servians  be- 


gan to  call  with  an  urgent  voice.  They  saw 
in  them  the  only  possible  loophole  for  lite. 
Let  them  get  to  those  hills  and  all  would  be 
well. 

No  bugles  sounded,  but  presently  the 
Servians  rose,  defied  the  revolvers  of  their 
officers  and  ran  towards  the  haven  of  the 
hills.  The  officers  raved  at  them  frantically, 
using  pistol  and  sword,  but  ceased  to  rave  in 
a  minute.  The  hills  were  calling  to  them 
also.     They   ran   with  their  men. 

The  cavalry  burst  from  cover  in  a  great 
cloud,  and  in  a  cloud  came  swinging  at  the 
rabble  of  retreat.  The  Servians  ran,  shed- 
ding their  dead  as  they  ran.  Some  turned 
about  desperately,  and  desperately  emptied 
their  magazines.  The  little  valley  was  a 
tangle  of  men  running,  men  fighting,  and  men 
dying.  The  cavalry  rushed  on  with  a  swing- 
ing exultance,  their  heavy  sabres  went  up, 
striking  flame  from  the  sun.  Servian  officers 
tried  to  stay  the  rout  with  pistol  and  sword. 
The  Servian  colonel  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  enemy,  his  gloved  hands  raised  to  the  sky 
in  a  large  gesture  in  which  he  exhorted  the 
God  of  battles  to  give  him  at  least  one  brave 
man  to  face,  with  inflexible  demeanor,  the 
thronging  enemies  of   Servia. 

It  was  at  that  moment  the  fight  was  filled 
with  a  new  flame  of  fervor.  A  little  fat  man 
rose  from  among  the  mounds.  He  rose  to  his 
knees,  and  his  arms  made  piteous  gestures. 
His  mouth  was  working,  but  the  cavalry  and 
their  shouting  were  but  fifty  yards  from  him, 
and  his  voice  was  but  a  neutral  thread  in 
a  giant  fabric  of  uproar.  His  intrusion  in 
this  large  scheme  of  life  and  death  seemed 
pitiful,    trivial. 

As  he  hung  thus  three  men  stopped  in  their 
retreat.  They  stood  looking  at  him,  as  men 
fascinated  by  an  unexpected  vision.  With  one 
impulse  ihey  turned  and  ran  back  towards 
him. 

The  fight  gasped  a  little,  as  though  the  un- 
precedented daring  of  the  three  men  had 
taken  its  breath  away.  The  firing  dropped 
all  over  the  field.  The  cavalry  seemed  to 
check  in  wonder.  All  the  Servians  paused, 
turned  about  to  gaze.  The  three  men  ran  on 
as  though  none  of  these  things  really  inter- 
ested them.  As  they  ran  their  hands  played 
briskly  about  the  cut-offs  of  their  rifles. 
Their  faces  had  assumed  angry  and  truculent 
looks,  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  things  had  gone  a  bit  too  far,  and 
now  they  must  have  no  more  of  this  despe- 
rate foolery.  The  rifle  of  one  of  the  men 
went  off  from  his  waist,  and  went  off  again 
and  again.  His  companions  stopped.  Their 
rifles  flickered  up  and  both  fired  quickly  three 
times.  They  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
other.     They  all  ran  on  again. 

At  once  the  blaze  of  battle  roared  up  with 
an  angry  and  redoubled  fury.  The  Austrians 
on  the  hills  began  shooting  with  infuriated 
rapidity ;  but  now  the  rest  of  the  Servians 
had  come  into  the  matter,  too.  They  had  all 
turned ;  they  were  all  shooting.  They  had 
forgotten  their  own  fears  in  this  monstrous, 
bullying  attack  on  their  three  comrades.  They 
began  moving  forward  in  litle  groups,  so  that 
they  could  use  their  rifles  with  more  damaging 
effect. 

The  three  soldiers  ran  on  unperturbed.  The 
valley  all  about  them  was  alive  with  little 
hissing  clouds  of  dust.  They  treated  this  phe- 
nomenon with  a  splendid  disregard.  All  the 
rifles  of  their  enemies  concentrated  to  wipe 
them  out  of  existence.  They  were  not  hit ; 
they  refused  to  care.  A  great  cheer  at  their 
homeric  unconcern  broke  from  their  country- 
men. The  entire  regiment  swung  forward  to 
save  them  from  the  hurt  of  Austrian  inter- 
ference. The  pendulum  of  rout  was  swinging 
back.  Presently  it  would  be  reaching  the 
other  extremity  of  the  swing;  then  it  would 
be  dangerous. 

The  three  Bayards  reached  the  little  fat 
man  together.  The  cavalry  were  fifteen  yards 
from  them,  coming  forward  with  the  swift 
feet  of  rage.  The  three  men  pulled  the  little 
fat  man  upright  and  began  to  drag  him  back 
towards  the  Servian  line.  A  cavalryman  swept 
on  to  the  mound,  his  cruel  sword  swinging  hot 
in  the  sun.  One  of  the  soldiers  loosed  the 
little  man  at  once.  His  arm  bunched  back  and 
then  out  again  :  the  long  bayonet  sweeping  out 
and  up  took  the  Austrian  in  the  stomach.  He 
came  off  his  horse  and  went  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  mound. 

All  three  soldiers  had  dropped  the  little 
man  now.  The  cavalry  was  sweeping  in  a 
crescent  round  them.  They  straddled  their 
wounded  comrade  each  at  the  angle  of  an 
imaginary  triangle.  The  horsemen  hung 
cloudlike,  hesitant ;  then  bunched  to  rush. 
The  three  rifles  went  off  almost  together  sev- 
eral times  with  the  crisp  rapidity  of  clock- 
ticks.  Two  Austrians  went  headlong  to  the 
ground,  as  though  struck  by  clubs.  A  horse 
reared  against  the  sky  and  went  over,  kicking 
madly  into  a  group.  In  a  rush,  a  little 
slashed  and  ragged,  the  homeric  three  were 
engulfed  by  the  charging  horsemen. 

The  Servian  line  loosed  a  great  shout  of 
rage  and  went  running  towards  the  fight,  rifles 
blazing    with    reckless   venom    as   it   went. 

The  fight  round  the  three  heroes  was  going 
on  in  a  worrying  whirl ;  dust  and  smoke 
eddied    there    in    frantic    spirals ;    in    the    dust 


and  smoke  the  Austrians  could  be  seen,  whirl- 
ing, too,  moving  always  rapidly  and  round,  as 
though  to  find  some  weak  spot  which  might 
be  pierced.  The  Servians  fired  viciously  into 
this  mob.  They  could  hear  the  rattle  of  fire- 
arms from  its  core. 

Abruptly  the  mob  broke.  Looking  through 
it,  as  though  looking  through  the  fuming  doors 
of  a  furnace,  the  racing  regiment  saw  the 
splendid  vision  of  the  three  Bayards  standing 
straddled,  defiant  and  unbowed.  One  was  hel- 
metless,  one's  face  was  red  with  his  own 
blood,  but  they  were  upright,  their  rifles  still 
spoke  with  unintimidated  ardor.  Their  bayo- 
nets no  longer  glittered,  but  glowed  dull  red 
in  the  sun.  It  was  a  miraculous  vision  of 
courage,    magnificent,    classic. 

With  a  great  shout  of  enthusiasm  the 
Servians  were  on  to  and  among  the  Austrians, 
rolling  them  up  before  the  astounding  im- 
petuosity of  their  advance.  Not  at  the  mounds 
did  the  regiment  stop,  not  at  the  open  space 
beyond  the  mounds,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
that  had,  a  few  minutes  earlier,  formed  so 
deadly  a  fringe  to  the  open  space.  Over  all 
they  poured,  rolling  their  foe  before  them ; 
up  the  hills  until  the  crests  were  theirs,  and 
from  the  further  side  they  could  fire  vengeful 
volleys   into   the  retreating  Austrian  force. 

The  three  Bayards  had  not  only  saved  the 
day.     They  had  won  it. 

All  in  the  Servian  force  knew  this.  They 
gathered  about  the  three  men  and  cheered 
them.  The  colonel  knew  it.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  stood  before  the  men,  praising 
them,  speaking  of  their  courage. 

The  three  men  and  the  little  fat  man,  who 
was  not  as  badly  hurt  as  he  thought,  stood 
listening.     They  looked  a  little  sheepish. 

The   colonel   was   becoming  lyric   in   speech. 

"Servia,  your  army,  and  your  regiment  are 
proud  of  you.  Your  names  will  be  forever 
inscribed  among  the  heroes  of  our  tongue  and 
nation  for  this  glorious  act.  You  have  risked 
your  lives  for  the  humble  life  of  a  comrade. 
With  the  heroic  unselfishness  that  has  ever 
been  of  the  great  qualities  of  our  race,  you 
readily  faced  fearful  odds,  accepted  death  that 
your  comrade  might  not  die." 

The  men  were  still  sheepish.  Their  atti- 
tudes were  the  attitudes  of  children  discovered 
in  the  piracy  of  jam.  But  at  the  last  words 
of  the  sentence  a  gleam  of  intelligence  ap- 
peared in  one  pair  of  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  this  one  man  said.  ''It  is  per- 
fectly  true   we   wished   to   save    Stefana   from 

death "     He  stopped  ;  he  looked  blankly  at 

the  colonel. 
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"Ah,"  said  the  colonel.  "I  see  you  have 
other  reasons,  better  reasons.  He  is  your 
hrother,  or  the  husband  of  your  sister,  or 
your  lifelong  comrade,  and  you  were  ready, 
gladly  ready,  to  sacrifice  your  lives  so  that 
one  so  dear  to  you  might  not  die.  That  is 
even  more  noble,  that  is " 

The  soldier  drew  lines  in  the  earth  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
that." 

"No  ?"  asked  the  puzzled  colonel. 

"It  is  not  that  we  are  fond  of  Stefana," 
said  the  man  ;  "we  are  not  very  fond  of  Ste- 
fana ;  only,"  he  looked  up  quickly  at  the 
colonel,  "only,  you  see,  if  Stefana  died,  we 
would  lose  all  chance  of  buying  our  vineyard 
outright.  Stefana  has  a  skill  in  the  vines 
that  makes  them  profitable.  So  you  see  .  .  . 
we  could  not  afford  to  let  him  die." — Doug- 
las W.  Newton  in  London  Opinion. 


"All  men  are  alike.  They're  deceitful  and 
selfish."  "How  do  you  know?"  "A  married 
friend  of  mine  told  me  so  and  warned  me 
against  all  of  them."  "But  you're  going  to 
marry  Fred."  "Of  course  I  am.  He's  dif- 
ferent."— Detroit   Free   Press.  * 


SAFETY  FIRST 

FOR  PASSENGERS: 

1— Don't  jump  on  or  off  a  moving 
car-- the  car  will  stop  for  you. 

2— Don't  cross  in  front  of  or  behind 
a  car  without  looking;  there 
may  be  a  car  coming  on  the 
other  track. 

3— Don't  try  to  estimate  the  speed 
of  a  car;  the  rails  might  be 
slippery. 

FOR  DRIVERS: 

1 — Don't  try  to  beat  out  the  motor- 
man  ;  he  is  not  racing  you. 

2— Don't  pass  a  standing  car;  there 
may  be  people  alighting. 

3— Don't  turn  out  without  looking 
back ;  a  car  might  be  right  be- 
hind. 

The  business  of  this  company  is  to 
transport  people  Safely.  Safety 
comes    before     everything    else. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


Gertude  Hoffman's  "Revue"  still  bulks 
large  in  the  Orpheum  bill,  taking  up.  as  it 
does,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  time.  As  it  is 
so  expensive,  varied,  thickly  peopled,  and 
showy  an  entertainment,  it  follows  that  the 
rest  of  the  bill  is  allowed  the  monotony  of 
three  song-and-dance  couples.  There  isn't 
much  choice  between  these  six  young  people, 
as  they  are  all  much  of  a  muchness,  songful, 
and  popular  with  those  who  favor  this  class 
of  entertainment. 

The  most  notable  act,   outside  of  the  "Re- 
vue,"   is    that    in    which    Asahi,    a    deft    and 
smiling  Japanese,  presents  feats  of  magic  and 
mystery.     Asahi  gives  himself  the  prestige  of 
a  gorgeous  background  of  black  and  gold  em- 
broidery,  depicting  Fujiyama,   and  an   exten- 
sive landscape  beside.     This  dextrous  juggler 
has  one  new  trick,  and  how  he  does  it  seems 
to  be  an  almost  insoluble  mystery.     A  volun- 
teer   in    the   audience   binds    his    two    thumbs 
together  with  a  thick,  strong,  white  cord,  and 
possibly,   if   he    is    a    confederate,    employs    a 
trick  knot.     After  the  first  bond  is  tied,  upon 
Asahi's    invitations    he    ties    another    one    at 
right  angles  to   and  cross  the  first  one,  using 
the    same    kind    of   thick   cord — thick    enough 
to   stand    alone.      Then    Asahi.    in    a   brilliant 
light,    stands    before    the    audience    and    ex- 
tends his  two  bound  hands  toward  a  vertical 
rod  or  pole,  and  in  a  twinkling — hey !  presto  ! 
— the  upright  rod  has  passed  between  his  two 
arms,  while  his  thumbs  still  remain  bound.    He 
does   the  trick  instantly — not  a   pause,   not   a 
moment's  delay  for  his  thumb  to  slip  out  and 
slip  in  again.     The  audience  gasped,  and  asked 
itself    if    it    was    seeing    any    of   that   ancient 
Hindu  magic,  which  shows  Indian  boys  climb- 
ing up  a  magically  grown  tree  whose  branches 
extend    into    the    clouds.      To    convince    them 
still   further  that   what  they  saw  was  no   op- 
tical illusion,   Asahi   came  down  into   the  au- 
dience,  and   with   a  brilliant  spotlight   playing 
upon    his    supple    wrists    and    hands    did    the 
trick   all  over  again,   and   repeatedly,   using  a 
cane,  also,  belonging  to  some  volunteer  in  the 
audience.     If  it  were  not  for  the  wonderful 
feats  of  prestidigitation  that  we  have  all  seen 
I  would  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  hands 
could    move   more    quickly   than    the    eye    can 
follow.     But  Asahi  was  not  four  feet  away 
from  me,   and   I   am   forced   to   conclude   that 
that  is  just  what   happened.     The  thick   cord 
retains    the    shape   left   by    the    circumference 
of    his   thumb    and    he    surely    must    slip    this 
later   member   out   and    in    again,    even    while 
our  eyes  are  glued  on  it,  or  at  least  we  think 
they  are.     Perhaps,  after  all,  we  are  looking 
at  the   rod.      Another   novel    and   exceedingly 
pretty   bit    of   trick    magic   was   that    of   the 
fountain   vase.      Asahi    poured    into    the    vase 
a  quart  or  more  of  water.     Then  proceeded  to 
fan    it,    and    with    inviting     gestures     coaxed 
forth  a  small,  silvery  jet  of  water,  which  rose 
upward    then    curved    forward    gracefully   and 
fell   upon   a   rug  spread   to   receive   it.     The 
spray  then  began  to  mobilize.     It  moved  from 
the  vase  to  the  tip  of  Asahi's  expressive  fan, 
to  the  top  of  his  assistant's  head,  to  the  vase 
again.     It  played  hide  and  seek,  breaking  out 
suddenly  in   several   unexpected   places.     And 
all   the   time   suspicious   spectators   could   see 
the    pool    in    the    centre    of    the    rug    steadily 
growing     larger     and     larger.      The     curtain 
finally  went   down   on   almost  a   dozen  sprays 
pouring     forth     simultaneously    from    Asahi's 
head,  shoulders,  and  fan,  and  from  those  of 
his  assistant.     The  novelty   and  prettiness   of 
this  trick  made  quite  an  appeal  and  lifted  the 
act  to  a  higher  level  than  is  usually  attained 
by  these  magic  and  mystery  acts.     The  rest  of 
Asahi's  turn  was  principally  taken  up  by  the 
juggling   of  one   of   his   assistants,   a   graceful 
form  of  entertainment  that  Japanese  perform- 
ers first  familiarized  us  with  during  the  Mid- 
winter  Fair. 

Libby  and  Barton  fulfilled  the  suggestion 
advanced  on  the  programme  of  "thrills  and 
fun  on  tires."  In  fact  the  thrills  were  almost 
too  thrilly,  as  the  young  man  on  the  wheel 
was  so  liberal  with  those  rapid  revolutions 
that  he  made  in  mid-air.  attached  only  to  the 
handle  of  his  machine,  that  nervous  people 
were  in  momentary  terror  that  he  would  snap 
something  vital,  a  spinal  cord,  for  instance. 
The  .nevitable  and  always  popular  clown 
rider  was  to  the  fore,  giving  exhibitions  of 
his  skill  in  rtdinc-  machines  of  various  sizes 
and  icights,  so  that  we  saw  him.  within  the 
scoj  »  of  a  few  moments,  riding  a  unicycle. 
i    uir -^-clette,   and   a  unicyclitina,    trick   ma- 


chines which  are  only  introduced  for  the 
laugh  they  bring,  getting  smaller  and  smaller 
with  each  appearance  of  the  rider. 

The  Hoffman  Revue  does  not  fulfill  the 
promise  of  a  changing  of  bill,  except  for  the 
slight  addition  of  an  imitation  of  Eddie  Foy 
by  Gertrude  Hoffman  which  is  merely  a  sug- 
gestion. Miss  Hoffman,  by  the  way,  has  her 
principal  male  dancer  introduce  an  innovation 
that  goes  so  well  that  I  feel  impelled  to 
chronicle  it  with  warm  approval.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  costume  worn  by  Enrico 
Muris  in  the  duet  dances.  This  young  man, 
a  dark-eyed,  black-haired  exotic,  who  looks 
as  :f  he  might  hail  from  the  Levant,  is,  as  is 
usual  in  these  ballroom  dances,  habited  in 
the  sober  black  and  white  of  convention. 
But  instead  of  wearing  a  spike-tailed  coat 
and  tubular  trousers,  he  appears  in  a  tailless 
jacket,  his  waist  being  girt  by  a  fringed  black 
sash,  the  whirling  folds  of  which  have  the 
grace  denied  coat-tails,  while  his  trousers  are 
pleated  like  those  of  a  vaquero  in  holiday 
dress.  When  a  male  dancer  is  in  a  garb  of 
this  kind  he  immediately  gains  in  beauty, 
grace,  and  consequently  magnetism,  and  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  his  fair 
partner's  appropriation  of  all  the  admiring 
glances. 

They  are  promising  us  something  of  an  in- 
novation in  vaudeville ;  another  instance  of 
the  steady  popularity  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment, and  also  of  its  still  rising  standards. 
Vaudeville  stock  companies  :  that  is  the  idea. 
It  does  not  sound  very  different  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  the  one-act  playlets,  but, 
leaving  out  the  pieces  by  stars,  and  occa- 
sional highly  meritorious  exceptions,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  something  more  settled  and 
legitimate  in  the  merit  of  both  players  and 
playlets ;  an  invitation  to  authors  to  put  their 
talents  into  one-act  plays  and  to  players  of 
solid  merit  to  trust  themselves  to  the  convey- 
ance of  the  vaudeville  barge,  which  never 
seems  to  wobble  or  to  founder,  even  during 
the  hardest  of  hard  times. 


"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE." 


A  long  run,  instead  of  staling  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise,"  seems  to  have  strengthened  and 
improved  it.  Some  of  the  stage  business  is 
altered,  more  details  contributory  to  the  tropic 
and  native  atmosphere  have  been  added,  and 
while  the  memory  can  not  always  be  depended 
on,  it  seems  as  if  some  trivialities  of  dia- 
logue have  been  either  amended  or  removed. 
A  stage  story  should  always  centre  around 
a  vital  figure.  In  this  case  it  is  Luana,  the 
native  Hawaiian  girl,  whose  childlike  nature 
would  seem  to  have  so  ill-prepared  her  for  her 
tragic  doom.  I  can  imagine  Luana  in  some — 
yes,  in  many — hands  being  deprived  of  her 
charm  of  simplicity  and  naivete,  but  Lenore 
LTrich  fits  into  it  with  such  adaptability, 
naturalness,  and  grace  that  she  puts  life  and 
nature  into  every  scene  in  which  she  figures. 
She  conveys  fully  the  idea  of  those  wooing, 
cooing,  sensuous,  submissive  South  Sea  maid- 
|  ens,  whose  love,  ripened  in  the  dreamy,  sun- 
warmed  zone  of  the  tropics,  steals  away  from 
a  man  that  fibre  of  energy  and  resistance 
which  in  the  colder  north  impels  him  to  sweat 
I  and  toil  in  order  to  build  and  guard  a  nest 
■  for  the  loved  one. 

The  situation  around  which  Richard  Tully 
,  has  builded  his  play  is  only  too  common  in 
|  the  South  Seas,  and  its  intrinsic  truth  makes 
,  vital  that  second  act  of  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
'  dise,"  the  best,  by  the  way,  in  the  play,  and, 
indeed,  the  best  bit  of  dramatic  construction 
and  dialogue,  not  to  mention  local  color  and 
atmosphere,  that  Richard  Tully  has  done. 
Why  he  falls  down  so  with  the  character  of 
De3n,  the  beachcomber  in  its  reformed  phase, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  Diana  Lamed,  who 
figures  as  his  good  angel  and  reformer,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  because  Mr.  Tully 
is  still  hampered  by  an  inability  to  break 
away  from  certain  stage  conventionalities ; 
that  one,  for  instance,  which  decrees  that 
good  people  must  be  more  or  less  deprived  of 
red  blood  and  human  nature  and  cast  in  fixed 
moulds  which  express  moss-grown  types,  in- 
stead of  individualities.  At  any  rate  Diana 
has  no  natural  characteristics  at  all.  She  is 
a  stage  dummy,  and  utters  nothing  but  stage 
stereotype.  Dean,  who  as  the  stranded  and 
drifting  wastrel  has  character  and  indi- 
j  viduality  of  his  own,  speedily  loses  it  when 
i  he  becomes  reformed,  and  the  two  seem  to 
,  be  a  harmless,  well-intentioned  pair  of  prigs. 
Vet  Mr.  Tully  gives  plenty  of  human  nature 
[  and  reality,  not  only  to  Luana,  but  to  Paul 
Wilson  and  Captain  Hatch,  whose  frank  and 
palpable  adherence  to  moneyed  materialism, 
a  certain  brutality  developed  in  him  by  his 
authority  over  the  submissively  evasive 
islanders,  and  vigorous,  modern  colloquial- 
isms make  him  seem  the  realist  of  the  real. 
It  is  certainly  a  curious  incongruity  that 
these  so  differently  standardized  characters 
should  emanate  from  the  same  brain.  One 
suspects,  however,  that  the  characters  of 
Captain  Hatch  and  Paul  Wilson — the  latter 
in  his  less  offensive  phases — are  copied  from 
life,  while  Diana  Lamed  and  the  reformed 
Dean  are  evolved  from  a  too  conventionalized 
imagination. 


Mr.  Tully 's  gift  for  conveying  atmosphere, 
which  was  perhaps  encouraged  to  reach  its 
fullest  expression  through  the  success  attained 
by  David  Belasco  in  that  field,  flourishes  in 
fullest  flower  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise."  The 
presence  of  the  Hawaiian  singers  and  the  con- 
tinual musical  murmur  and  occasional  fortis- 
simo swell  of  the  native  instruments  gives  the 
happiest  of  effects.  No  imitators  could  have 
so  well  expressed  the  native  suggestion  as 
this  group  consisting  of  the  real  thing,  and  in 
the  short  scene  preceding  the  last  tableau, 
when  the  tinkling  strings,  under  practiced 
fingers,  give  that  peculiarly  urgent,  pene- 
trating, poignant  note  of  w-oe,  the  auditor  un- 
consciously surrenders  himself  to  the  mood 
indicated  with  many  times  the  abandon  that  a 
more  highly  civilized  and  sophisticated  music 
could  produce. 

I  wonder  if  the  public  is  duly  thankful  for 
the  wonderful  scenic  effects  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  electricity  ?  The  aid  of  electricity 
is  numerously  invoked  in  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
dise." Many  beauti  f ul  lighting  effects  are 
required  and  successfully  used,  and  a  green 
spectator,  unaccustomed  to  these  modern  won- 
ders of  the  stage,  during  the  sudden  and 
realistic  tropical  rainstorm,  could  easily  have 
mistaken  those  slanting  lines  of  electrically 
shed  light  to  be  streams  of  living  water.  The 
effect  was  very  striking,  looking  through  the 
shadows  of  the  storm-darkened  cave  to  tht 
steady,  down-falling  lances  of  the  slanting 
rain,  with  the  native  group  in  the  foreground 
waiting  for  the  brief  storm  to  pass.  The 
background  of  heaving  billow^s,  as  seen  in  the 
act  representing  a  villa  near  famed  Waikiki 
Beach,  is  no  longer  new,  but  still  fully  ef- 
fective, and  the  red  fires  lighting  up  distant 
Kilauea,  while  the  sacrificial  cortege  of  na- 
tives filed  across  the  foreground,  made  an- 
other striking  effect,  while  the  final  tableau, 
with  the  youthful  victim  poised  above  the  lake 
of  crimson  fire,  from  which  smoke-wreaths 
seemed  to  raise  arms  of  glowing  invitation, 
left  the  subduing  effect  of  tragedy  on  the 
mind.  Mr.  Tully  has  unquestionably  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  a  curious  suggestion  of 
the  mingled  crudeness  and  mystery  of  bar- 
baric practices  in  the  wind-up  of  his  drama, 
to  which  the  dramatic  quality  is  contributed 
by  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  enduring 
yet  tender  fibre,  the  prettily  fused  elements 
that  made  up  the  character  of  the  poor  little 
victim.  These  elements  are  expressed  with 
almost  remarkable  fidelity  by  Lenore  U'.rich. 
It  would  be  eas\~  to  believe  that  we  were  see- 
ing a  native  girl  undertaking  the  part,  so 
thorough]}'  does  Miss  LTrich  convey  the  idea 
of  an  artless,  irresponsible,  sunshine-loving 
young  heathen  of  a  tropic  isle,  who  adores 
flowers,  and  love,  and  her  sacredry-worsbiped 
I  and  served  husband — her  man.  Miss  Ulrica's 
expression  of  Luana's  artless  character  is  as 
fresh  and  unfettered  as  when  we  first  saw  it. 
Evidently  the  young  actress  is  sympathetically 
in  accord  with  it.  Xot  a  bit  of  silliness  does 
she  deteriorate  into.  It  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  relapse  into  stage  silli- 
ness in  the  dinner  scene  of  the  third  act, 
where  the  young  barbarian  finds  herself  op- 
pressed by  the  confinement  of  her  social  har- 
ness and  tries  various  methods  for  a  tempo- 
rary escape.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  act 
went  decidedly  better  than  during  the  pre- 
vious season  of  "The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  dampening  presence  of  the 
reformer  and  the  reformed.  These  two  char- 
acters, represented  by  Miss  Mary  Grey  and 
Mr.  David  Landau,  may  thank  the  conven- 
tional side  of  the  playwright's  mind  for  hav- 
ing made  their  good  intentions  and  complete 
respectability  so  very  heavy  and  stodgy  that 
they  cast  a  blight  on  the  dramatic  landscape. 


for  the  effect  was  precisely  the  same  with,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  another  actress  formerly 
in  the  part.  As  for  Mr.  Landau,  fortunately 
for  him  he  had  his  chance  before  Dean  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  and  lost  his  humanity. 

Mr.  William  Desmond,  in  the  role  of  the 
man  who  dreams  deeds  instead  of  doing  them, 
and  who  develops  into  a  first-class  cad  as  the 
play  goes  on,  has  a  graceless  part  indeed  to 
play,  and  does  it  with  the  joyful  fidelity  with 
which  an  actor  welcomes  a  realistic  role.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Tully  rather  heaped  up  the  graceless 
husband's  iniquities  in  the  third  act ;  perhaps 
not.  Prolonged  domestic  contact  with  the  art- 
less native  is  not  favorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon's  ethical  standards. 
But  in  any  case,  in  both  the  second  and  third 
acts,  the  role  of  Paul  Wilson  was  played  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  as  real  as  those  two 
over-conventionalized  characters  were  the  re- 
verse. 

The  touch  of  local  color  and  character,  as 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sysonby,  the  two  Puna  missionaries,  on  the 
scene,  shows  that  Mr.  Tully  is  familiar  with 
the  missionary  aspect  of  South  Sea  island  life, 
and  is  aware  that  the  effects  they  have  had 
on  it  are  part  beneficent  and  part  the  reverse. 
The  Sysonbys  are  depicted  as  the  kind  of 
worthy,  well-intentioned  nincompoops  who  see 
only  their  own  side  of  any  question,  and  who 
are  blandly  and  contentedly  unaware  that 
what  suits  the  Sysonbys  doesn't  always  go 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There,  again,  Mr. 
Tully  drew  his  characters  from  life,  slightly 
exaggerated  for  purposes  of  comedy,  and  very 
acceptable  to  the  tastes  of  those  people  who 
believe  that  missionaries,  who  unquestionably 
have  their  value  in  the  world,  will  best  work 
all  desired  reforms  by  beginning  on  them- 
selves. Mr.  Burton  and  Miss  Lane  bear  a 
lifelike  resemblance  to  the  types  they  por- 
tray and  play  their  roles  discreetly  in  the  de- 
piction of  the  harmless  and  enjoyable  comedy 
which  attends  their  occasional  appearances  on 
the  scene, 

A  good,  vigorous,  amusing,  and  natural  as- 
sumption of  the  character  o£  Captain  Hatch, 
the  planter,  is  that  by  Mr.  Robert  Morris, 
who  gives  this  open  worshipper  of  money  an 
Americanism  which,  in  spite  of  the  rather  un- 
scrupulous character  of  its  possessor,  is  enjoy- 
able simply  because  it  is  real. 

The  other  characters  are  of  an  accessory 
order ;  the  fanatic  priest  who  clings  to  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  practices  an  island 
version  of  the  dark}-  voodoo,  a  sort  of  magic, 
by  the  way,  which  white  people,  as  well  as 
islanders,  sometimes  believe  in ;  the  humble 
native  fisherman  who  loves  Luana,  and  who 
makes  only  momentary  appearances,  but  whose 
pose  of  farewell  and  despair  in  the  last 
tableau  is  a  striking  element  in  the  general 
effect;  dancers,  singers,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
characters  essential  to  the  general  effect  make 
up  a  complete  whole,  which,  containing  at 
one  and  the  same  time  those  elements  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  which  inevitably  consti- 
tute life,  offers  an  entertainment  of  such  an 
order  as  to  attract  large  and  interested  au- 
diences. Josephixe  Hart  Phelps. 


Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  who  founded 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  intends  to 
perpetuate  it  by  leaving  it  a  $1,000,000  endow- 
ment in  his  will.  Major  Higginson  has  had 
to  make  up  a  $40,000  deficit  each  year  in 
the  finances  of  the  orchestra,  and  has  already 
expended  more  than  $900,000   on   it. 


The  imperial  theatres  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  are  preparing  "a  spectacular  drama- 
tization" of  Tolstoy's  novel  of  the  coalition 
against  Xapoleon.  "War  and  Peace." 
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The  New  BUI  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other great  new  headline  attraction  in  the 
vividly  colored  musical  comedy,  "The  Red 
Heads,"  in  which  James  B.  Carson  enjoys 
featured  prominence.  "The  Red  Heads," 
from  a  sartorial  standpoint,  may  safely  be  said 
to  be  gorgeous.  However,  while  costumes 
and  scenic  investiture  play  an  important  part 
in  performances  of  this  kind,  complete  suc- 
cess must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  ma- 
terial in  hand.  When  it  is  stated  that  the 
book  of  "The  Red  Heads  '  is  by  William  Le 
Baron  and  the  music  by  Robert  Hood  Bowers, 
full  guarantee  for  the  requisite  merit  and  en- 
joyable entertainment  is  supplied.  Mr.  Car- 
son, the  principal  actor,  is  a  character  and 
dialect  comedian  who  has  won  fame  with 
Gaby  Deslys,  "The  Motor  Girl,"  etc.  With 
him  is  associated  a  bevy  of  beautiful  and 
talented  girls,  assembled  in  what  is  said  to 
be  the  best  musical  comedy  ever  presented  in 
vaudeville. 

Elphye  Snowden,  a  remarkably  handsome 
girl,  who  gowns  beautifully  and  sings  a  num- 
ber of  special  songs  in  a  lively  and  engaging 
manner,  will  contribute  a  bright  and  sparkling 
act.  She  will,  with  the  assistance  of  Walter 
Ross,  present  several  of  the  latest  ballroom 
dances. 

Trovato,  the  eccentric  violinist,  who  holds 
his  violin  as  though  it  were  a  'cello,  will 
demonstrate  his  musical  genius  by  rendering 
one  or  two  difficult  classical  numbers  and  then 
compelling  the  strings  of  his  instrument  to  tell 
a  story  both  humorous  and  pathetic.  His 
mannerisms,   eccentricities,   and   idiosyncrasies 
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Pacific  Service  for 
Marconi  Plant 

The  Pacific  Coast  plants  of  the  Mar- 
coni transpacific  chain  of  high-powered 
wireless  telegraph  stations  are  located 
within  forty  miles  of  San  Francisco,  one 
near  Marshall  on  the  shores  of  Tomales 
Bay,  the  other  near  Eolinas  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Power  is  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  afford 
an  uninterrupted  radio  service  across  the 
Pacific,  regardless  of  daily  or  seasonal 
climatic  changes,  giving  two  distinct  lines 
for  the  conveying  of  intelligence  by  simul- 
taneous transmission  and  reception. 

In  order  to  supply  service  to  the  Mar- 
coni Company  it  was  necessary  to  build*  a 
line  from  Alto  sub-station  to  Eolinas 
Point.  This  was  constructed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  is 
approximately  twenty  miles  long.  In  or- 
der to  reach  this  point  it  was  necessary  to 
build  over  the  rough  country  surrounding 
Mt.  Tamalpais.  Long  spans  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  cross  the  numerous 
canons,  the  longest  span  being  1440  feet, 
crossing  Rocky  Canon.  The  line  is  de- 
signed for  11,000  volts.  3-phase,  and  is 
operating  at  this  voltage  at  the  present 
time. 

This  line  has  also  done  much  toward 
helping  the  development  of  the  country 
surrounding  Eolinas  and  Willow  Camp. 
At  Willow  Camp  a  tap  is  taken  from  this 
line  and  the  voltage  is  stepped  down 
from  11,000  to  220  volts,  supplying  this 
community  with  "Pacific  Service."  At 
the  end  of  the  Bolinas  Lagoon  an  out- 
door sub-station  has  been  erected,  the 
transformers  stepping  down  the  voltage 
from  11,000  to  2300  volts.  The  town  of 
Bolinas  is  supplied  with  service  at  2300 
volts  for  all  purposes. 

A  3-phase  2300-volt  line  extends  from 
this  point  to  the  town  of  Bolinas.  This 
town,  although  only  twenty-six  miles 
from  San  Francisco  on  an  air  line,  has 
enjoyed  but  one  modern  convenience  in 
all  the  years  of  its  existence,  that  being 
the  telephone.  No  railroad  connects  with 
the  town,  all  transportation  being  done 
either  by  stage  or  boat.  All  freight,  etc., 
is  sent  by  boat  from  San  Francisco,  the 
trip  taking  three  hours  in  good  weather. 
About  three  trips  a  week  are  made. 

A  modern  distribution  system  supplies 
the  town  and  now  the  large  summer 
colony  as  well  as  the  all-year-round  in- 
habitants enjoy  the  convenience  of  "Pa- 
cific Service"  instead  of  the  old  coal-oil 
lamps  which  were  used  for  many  years. 


possess  great  fascination  for  the  public  and 
have  made  him  a  great  favorite  all  over  the 
world. 

Ann  Taskar,  one  of  the  best  ingenues  of  the 
legitimate  stage,  has  recently  embarked  in 
vaudeville  with  great  success.  She  will  ap- 
pear in  a  new  comedy  by  Frank  Pixley,  en- 
titled "Taming  a  Tartar." 

The  Three  Travilla  Brothers  will  present 
their  diving  seal,  which  they  captured  in  its 
infancy  when  they  were  deep-sea  divers  at 
Catalina  Island,  and  have  trained  to  perform 
the  most  remarkable   feats. 

Corbett,  Shepard,  and  Donovan,  three  boys 
who  can  sing,  will  demonstrate  their  ability 
in  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  melody. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Edward  Mil- 
ler and  Helene  Vincent,  also  of  the  Asahi 
Quintet.  . 

May  Robson  at  the  Columbia. 

May  Robson  in  her  happiest  mood  is  the 
way  in  which  the  star  is  described  by  those 
who  have  seen  her  in  her  new  comedy,  "Mar- 
tha-by-the-Day."  which  was  written  for  her 
by  Julie  M.  Lippman,  the  author  of  the 
famous  "Martha"  books. 

May  Robson  in  this  play  will  be  the  attrac- 
tion at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks, 
commencing  with  Monday  night,  November 
23,  with  matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
and  special  holiday  matinee  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  dramatization  of 
"Martha-by-the-Day,"  one  of  the  recent  "best 
sellers,"  May  Robson  has  secured  for  herself 
a  comedy  that  contains  even  greater  possibili- 
ties for  humorous  characterization  than  did 
"The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary'."  which  for 
several  seasons  past  has  faithfully  served 
Miss  Robson,  both  artistically  and  financially. 
"Martha-by-the-Day"  has  for  its  central  char- 
acter a  matter-of-fact  but  extremely  lovable 
maid-of-all-work,  who  radiates  optimism,  in- 
terspersed with  flashes  of  quaint  philosophy. 
But  Martha  does  not  confine  her  good  deeds 
to  words  alone,  but  lends  a  practical  helping 
hand  to  all  unfortunates  who  come  her  way. 

Miss  Robson  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
company,  which  includes  Jane  Heron,  Lang- 
don  Gillet,  Emily  Loraine,  Henrietta  McDan- 
nel,  Edwin  Brandt,  Coates  Gwynne,  Mary 
Mersch,  Roy  Ardmore,  Elizabeth  Warren,  and 
others.  The  production  is  unusually  elaborate 
for  a  comedy  offering. 


"  When  Dreams  Come  True"  at  the  Cort. 

Joseph  Santley,  a  young  actor-dancer  who 
has  established  himself  as  one  of  our  most 
popular  musical-comedy  stars,  will  be  seen  in 
the  Philip  Bartholomae-Silvio  Hein  success, 
"When  Dreams  Come  True."  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre beginning  tomorrow  night. 

"When  Dreams  Come  True,"  is  a  musical 
comedy  of  cleanliness,  youth,  and  wholesome 
romance — three  very  desirable  fundamentals 
in  any  form  of  stage  entertainment.  Its  story 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  American 
boy  whose  father  has  cut  off  his  allowance 
because  of  the  son's  escapade  with  a  dancer 
in  Paris.  Having  pawned  everything  avail- 
able to  purchase  a  ticket  for  America,  the 
boy  is  compelled  to  return  home  by  way  of 
the  steerage.  On  the  trip  across  he  sees  a 
beautiful  young  girl  on  one  of  the  upper 
decks.  Later,  on  shore,  he  encounters  the 
same  girl  and  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  After  many  annoying  experiences,  with 
three  or  four  other  girls  whom  his  father 
has  chosen  for  him,  he  liberates  himself  from 
parental  dominance  and  is  free  to  marry  his 
"dream  girl"  of  the  ocean  liner. 

During  Mr.  Santley's  engagement  here  he 
will  have  the  support  of  an  unusually  rep- 
resentative company,  which  includes  Cathryn 
Rowe  Palmer,  Mignon  McGibeny,  Ruth  Ran- 
dall, Ada  Sterling,  Josephine  Kernell,  Richard 
Taber,  Edward  Hume,  Clyde  Hunnewell, 
Frank  Russell,  Otto  Schrader,  and  that  very 
talented  Russian  violinist,   SaranofF. 

The  music  of  "When  Dreams  Come  True" 
is  by  Silvio  Hein,  composer  of  many  attractive 
scores  for  the  musical-comedy  stage. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

After  a  triumphal  tour  of  the  Pantages  Cir- 
cuit Landers  Stevens  and  Georgia  Cooper  will 
return  to  the  local  Pantages  Theatre  with 
Walter  Montague's  one-act  sensation,  "The 
New  Chief  of  Police."  The  playlet  was  a 
real  hit  here  last  year,  and  hundreds  were 
turned  away  from  the  theatre  unable  to  gain 
admission.  By  popular  request  Alexander 
Pantages  will  present  the  act  for  one  week. 
"The  New  Chief  of  Police"  deals  with  the 
problem  of  segregation  for  the  women  of  the 
restricted  districts.  This  argument  is  brought 
out  by  the  arrest  of  a  sailor  for  accosting  a 
society  woman,  and  when  brought  before  the 
new  chief  of  police  the  man  of  the  sea  tells 
that  official  that  he  thought  the  girl  he  ap- 
proached was  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  dance 
halls. 

The  Great  Allan,  one  of  the  most  daring 
motor  cyclists  in  the  world,  will  present  his 
thrilling  novelty,  "The  Cage  of  Death."  A 
mammoth  wooden  barrel-shaped  cage  is  used 
by  Allan,  who  rides  at  a  death-defying  speed 
around  the  contrivance. 


A  nifty  dancing  offering  will  be  shown  by 
the  York  trio,  two  dashing  young  collegians 
and  a  charming  young  girl.  Each  of  the  sev- 
eral numbers  are  different  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  society  dancing  acts. 

Another  classy  singing  specialty  with  new 
songs  and  smart  chatter  will  be  shown  by 
Prince  and  Deering. 

Bruce  Richardson  and  company  will  present 
a  screamingly  funny  comedy  called  "Moving 
Day,"  which  relates  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
a  pair  of  newlyweds. 

Togan  and  Geneva  have  a  dainty  and  ex- 
citing novelty  which  they  term  "Tangoing  on 
the  Tight  Wire."  Several  thrilling  acrobatic 
stunts  are   executed  by  the  team. 

Frank  Lydell  and  George  Hughes  in  an  ec- 
centric talking  act  called  "What  Is  It  All 
About,"  and  a  couple  of  reels  of  comedy 
movies  will  round  out  the  show. 

Commencing  on  Sunday  a  new  policy  of 
continuous  performances  will  be  given  on 
Sundays  only.  The  schedule  for  week  days 
will  remain  the  same  as  before. 


compelled  to  add  three  extras.  It  was  an  en- 
tertaining afternoon  of  Italian,  German,  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  and  Russian  music" 


Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Company  Coming  Soon. 
Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  with  the 
management  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre  to  secure 
that  playhouse  for  the  engagement  of  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  the  famous  Indian  and  Japanese 
dance  interpreter,  who  will  open  a  short  en- 
gagement on  Monday  night,  December  7. 
With  Miss  St.  Denis  will  come  Ted  Shawn, 
often  called  the  "American  Mordkin,"  and 
Miss  Hilda  Beyer,  late  premiere  danseuse  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  and  a  number  of 
other  classic  and  modern  dancers,  Hindu  mu- 
sicians, and  a  splendid  concert  orchestra  un- 
der the  baton  of  M.  Edmond  Roth.  The  pro- 
grammes will  consist  of  Indian  and  Japanese 
dance  plays  and  a  series  of  classic  divertisse- 
ments quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Miss  St. 
Denis  and  her  associates  will  also  present 
their  ideas  of  the  modern  ballroom  dances. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


Evan  Williams  at  the  Columbia  Tomorrow. 
At  the  Columbia  Theatre  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  22,  Evan  Williams,  the  Welsh 
tenor,  will  give  his  farewell  concert  with  a 
specially  arranged  programme,  which  will  in- 
clude such  interesting  numbers  as  "If  with  All 
Your  Hearts,"  from  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  ; 
"How  Many  Hired  Servants,"  from  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan's  "The  Prodigal  Son"  ;  and  the 
"Flower  Song"  from  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  be- 
sides a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  delightful 
English  and  American  ballads.  At  last  Sun- 
day's concert,  despite  a  cold,  Mr.  Williams 
proved  his  worth,  and  particularly  as  a  singer 
of  the  oratorio  arias.  After  a  week's  rest  the 
public  may  expect  to  hear  him  at  Ms  best, 
and  that  means  singing  that  will  arouse  any 
audience  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  at  the  usual  music  stores  and 
at  the   Columbia  Theatre. 


Marcella  Craft    Concert  Tomorrow. 

Marcella  Craft,  leading  soprano  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  Munich,  assisted  by  Uda  Wal- 
drop,  accompanist,  will  be  heard  in  song  re- 
cital at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon. 
Miss  Craft's  programme,  which  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent one,  follows:  Old  Italian  songs — "O 
del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  Gluck  ;  "Se  Florindo  e 
fidele."  Scarlatti ;  "Caro  mio  ben,"  Giordano  ; 
American  songs — "Exaltation,"  "Song  of 
Love,"  Mrs.  H.  H.  (Amy)  Beach  ;  German 
lieder — "Du  meines  Herzens  Kronelein," 
"Schlagende  Herzen,"  Strauss ;  "Wieder 
Moecht  ich  dir  Begegnen,"  Liszt;  "Liebes- 
feier,"  Weingartner ;  arias  from  "Secret  of 
Suzanne"  —  "Suzanne's  Song,"  "Smoking 
Song" ;  arias  from  "Madama  Butterfly" — 
"Butterfly's  Entrance,"  "Butterfly's  Narra- 
tive," "Butterfly's  Song  to  the  Baby,"  "But- 
terfly's Farewell  to  the  Baby."  Mr.  Uda  Wal- 
drop  will  be  at  the  piano.  Seats  are  on  sale 
at  the  box-offices  of  the  Cort  Theatre,  Kohler 
&  Chase,  and  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


Tina  Lerner  Scores  in  New  York. 
Tina  Lerner.  the  Russian  pianist,  who  will 
be  heard  in  recitals  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sun- 
day afternoons,  November  29  and  December 
13,  gave  her  New  York  recital  at  ,3±olian 
Hall,  November  3.  The  following  review  of 
the  concert  is  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  November  4;  "Time  was  when  a  few 
pianists  ventured  to  play  Liszt's  wonderful 
Sonata  in  B  minor.  There  is  also  a  most 
entrancing  strain  of  feminine  tenderness  in 
this  sonata,  and  this  was  revealed  by  Mme. 
Lerner  in  the  most  charming  manner.  Her 
reading  of  the  work  as  a  whole  was  remark- 
able for  its  lucidity  and  insinuating  charm. 
It  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  she  had 
to  return  to  the  stage  half  a  dozen  times, 
and  finally  appeased  it  by  adding  an  extra 
piece.  Lerner  treated  the  audience  to  four 
short  pieces  by  Padre  Martini  Sgambati  and 
some  Ecossaises  of  Beethoven  as  edited  by 
Busoni.  After  the  Liszt  she  gave  obvious 
pleasure  by  playing  a  group  of  half  a  dozen 
Chopin  pieces,  besides  a  prelude  by  Rach- 
maninoff, a  'Humoresque,'  by  Tcherepm'ne,  and 
a   Scherzo    by    Balakireff,    to   which    she   was 


Why  not  send  vour  friends  one  of  Robert- 
son's California  books?  Look  at  the  list  on 
pages  331   and  332  of  this  week's  Argonaut. 

AMUSEMENTS 


RECITALS,   CORT  THEATRE 

SONG    RECITAL 
TODAY,  NOV.    22,  3  p.  m. 

MISS   MARCELLA  CRAFT 

Steinway    Piano. 
Uda  Waldrop,   Accompanist. 

Piano   Recitals  by  the  Brilliant  Russian 


SUNDAY  AFTS, 

NOV£MBER29and 

DEC.  13, 3  p.  m. 


TINA 
LERNER 


Mason    &    Hamlin    Piano    Used 

SEAT  SALE  AT  USUAL  PLACES 

Prices    all    recitals — 75c    to    $1.50.      Box,    Loge 

Seats,  $2.     Entire  Gallery  50c  at  Cort 

days    of    recitals   only 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CYMPHONV 

"^       ORCHESTRA        * 

HENRY  HADLEY,  Conductor 

Next  Concerts,  Cort  Theatre,  Fridays, 

Dec  4  and  1 1,  3  p.  m. 

NOTE — Interval  of  one  week  only 

between  concerts 

Soloist  at  Both  Concerts 

MISS  TINA  LERNER 

(Brilliant  Russian  Pianist) 
First  Concert,  Tschaikowsky  Program;  Sym- 
phony, after  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Opus  58; 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  No.  1 ; 
Overture — Fantasy,  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  (No 
encores.) 

Tickets,  75c  to  $2.  Box,  Loge  Seats,  $3.  Sale 
opens  Monday,  Nov.  30,  at  box-offices,  Sher- 
man-Clay, Cort  Theatre,  Kohler  &  Chase. 


o 


iRPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

JIU  iUiUlU  Betwem  Stockton  u»j  Powell 

^^    Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

"THE  RED  HEADS" 

A  Vividly  Colored  Musical  Comedy,  with 
James  B.  Carson  and  an  Aggregation  of  Beau- 
tiful Girls;  ELPHYE  SNOWDEN  in  Songs, 
assisted  by  Walter  Ross  in  Dances  of  the 
Hour;  TROVATO,  the  Humorist  Violinist; 
ANN  TASKAR  and  Company  in  Frank  Pix- 
ley "s  Comedy,  "Taming  z  Tartar" ;  DIVING 
SEAL,  presented  by  Three  Travilla  Brothers; 
CORBETT,  SHEPARD  and  DONOVAN. 
"Three  Boys  Who  Sing":  EDWARD  MILLER 
and  HELENE  VINCENT:  ASAHI,  assisted  by 
the  Asahi  Quintette,  presenting  feats  of  Magic, 
Mystery  and  Risley. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  1^L"du" 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday  Night,  Nov.  23 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Special     Holiday     Matinee     Thanksgiving     Day 

Prices    at    all    matinees,    25c    to    $1 ;    Evenings, 

$1.50  to  25c 

MAY   ROBSON 

In  Her  New  Comedy  Success 

MARTHA-BY-THE-DAY 

By  Julie  M.  Lippman  from  her  "Martha"  books 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

FIIIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.   night — "The  Bird   of  Paradise" 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Nov.    22 

Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 

America's  Youngest  Star 

JOSEPH    SANTLEY 

In  the  Musical  Comedy  of  Youth 

"  WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE  " 

Book  by   Philip    Bartholomae 

Music  by  Silvio  Hein 

With    the    Most    Youthful    Dancing    Chorus    in 

the  World 

NiRhts   and    Sat.   mat.,   50c   to  $1.50.      BEST 

SEATS  $1  AT  WED.  MAT. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Landers  Stevens,  Georgia  Cooper  &  Co. 

In     Waller    Montague's    sensational    sketch    of 
segregation 

"The  New  Chief  of  Police" 

Returning  after   a  triumphal   tour  of  the   Pan- 
tages Circuit 


Another  Wonderful  Eight-Act  Show 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Has  the  worm  turned?  Conscious  as  we 
are  of  our  own  wormhood  we  are  still  un- 
aware of  any"  turning  movement  <  can  we 
never  get  away  from  this  military  phrase- 
ology ?)  except  those  natural  undulations  and 
wrigglings  inseparable  from  our  degraded  sex. 
But  it  would  really  seem  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  male  mobilization  and  that  the  feebler 
half  of  humanity  may  go  to  the  front  and 
even  take  the  offensive.  The  new  note  of 
what  may  be  called  this  new  sex  patriotism  is 
sounded  by  \V.  L.  George  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Thank  heaven 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  nor  for  the  career  of  crime  upon 
which  it  seems  resolved  to  embark,  but  we 
would  implore  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  re- 
member Belgium  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
modern  feminine  militarfsm  is  not  lightly  to 
be  bearded  nor  its  progress  stemmed  by  a  few- 
scraps  of  paper  emanating  from  neutral  Bos- 
ton. Let  the  A.  M.  beware.  We  will  say  no 
more  on  account  of  the  censorship. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  some  of  these  in- 
cendiary utterances  by  W.  L.  George  to  ap- 
preciate the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  There  wa& 
a  time,  he  says,  when  women  looked  anxiously 
to  the  serviceable  and  wearing  quality  of  their 
clothes.  Of  course  they  never  had  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  they  never  will  have,  but  they 
did  have  a  sense  of  economy  and  they  sought 
value  for  their  money.  But  now  they  have 
changed  all  that-  The  modern  woman  will 
reject  a  garment,  not  because  it  will  wear 
well,  but  because  it  will  not.  They  want  to 
wear  out  their  clothes  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
is  now  a  social  disgrace  to  be  a  day  behind 
the  fashion  that  change  every  month  or  so, 
but  it  is  still  more  true  that  "women  are  in 
the  grasp  of  a  new  hysteria;  that,  lacking  the 
old  occupations  of  brewing,  baking,  child- 
rearing,  spinning,  they  are  desperately  looking 
for  something  to  do.  They  have  found  it : 
they  are  undoing  the  social  system." 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Would 
that  not  jar  you — to  borrow  from  the  ver- 
nacular ?  Shall  we  men  sit  quietly  at  home 
and  pursue  our  usual  domestic  avocations 
while  these  women  are  undoing  the  social 
system  ?  And  the  end,  says  Mr.  George,  is 
not  yet.  Fashions  will  be  more  extreme  to- 
morrow than  they  are  today.  As  wealth  clots 
in  a  few  hands  it  "will  make  for  a  greate* 
desire  to  spend  more,  more  quickly,  more  con- 
tinually, and  in  wilder  and  wilder  forms.  The 
women  today  are  having  individual  orgies ; 
tomorrow  will  come  the  saturnalia." 

Now  here  is  something  serious.  Just  at  the 
present  time  the  male  sex  is  being  bombarded, 
enfiladed,  outflanked,  and  decimated  because 
of  its  supposed  degenerating  influence  upon 
women,  and  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
often  wondered  how  it  is  that  women  are  so 
degenerate.  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  for 
certain  literary  purposes  he  scheduled  the 
cases  of  about  forty  women  whom  their  dear 
sisters  like  to  refer  to  as  "fallen."  He  says 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  women 
chose  the  "easiest  way"  because  they  had 
been  "hypnotized  by  fashion  plates,  compelled 
to  witness  at  the  doors  of  fashionable 
churches,  in  the  street,  in  the  music  halls, 
and  even  at  the  picture  palaces  "the  continuous 
streaming  past  of  the  fashion  pageant."  From 
fifteen  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand 
women,  says  Mr.  George,  have  been  brought 
on  to  the  streets  of  London  by  the  despairing 
envy  created  in  them  by  the  sight  of  their 
splendidly  dressed  sisters.  Practically  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  every  $500  gown 
means  the  manufacture  of  a  prostitute.  And 
women  know  this  well.  The  women  of  the 
upper  class  surrender  their  leisure  and  their 
happiness  in  the  feverish  passion  for  dress. 
The  women  of  the  middle  class,  aping  those 
above  them,  surrender  their  domestic  com- 
fort, they  surrender  the  library,  the  theatre, 
and  the  holiday,  they  surrender  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  detached  from  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  families  to  the  same 
end.     And  so  in  this  ladder  of  most  evil  de- 


scent the  women  of  the  lower  classes  sur- 
render the  one  thing  that  they  have  in  order 
that  they,  too,  may  gratify  the  supreme  pas- 
sion for  dress,  and  thus  this  most  sorrowful 
army  of  the  damned  follows  on  the  beck  of 
the  "woman  of  fashion"  just  as  the  children 
of  Hamelin  followed  the  piping  of  the  Pied 
Piper.  Xo  wonder  Mr.  George  should  say: 
"The  truth  is  that  changes  in  fashion  are  a 
habit  and  a  hysteria,  an  advertisement,  an 
insult  offered  by  wealth  to  poverty,  a  degrada- 
tion of  women's  qualities  which  carries  its 
own  penalty  in  the  form  of  growing  mental 
baseness." 


And  so  Mr.  George  thinks  that  for  the  bet- 
ter prevention  of  white  slavery  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state  it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  women  into  a  uniform.  He  does  not 
advocate  compulsion,  although  even  that  may 
be  necessary.  We  may  be  forced  into  the 
passage  of  sumptuary  laws  if  there  shall  be 
no  other  way  to  lessen  this  cancer  growth 
of  fashion,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  devise 
something  more  effective  than  laws.  Appeals 
to  virtue  and  to  public  spirit  would  of  course 
be  useless,  but  how  about  an  appeal  to  fash- 
ion itself?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  a  few  strong  patrons 
who  would  themselves  wear  the  uniform  and 
who  would  be  able  to  make  an  adhesion  to 
the  uniform  one  of  the  tests  of  good  form 
and  etiquette.  Mr.  George  thinks  that  In  this 
way  "fashions  could  be  fixed,  because  it  would 
be  known  that  a  woman  who  went  beyond  the 
uniform  must  either  be  disreputable  or  suffer 
from  bad   taste." 


A  recent  advertisement  of  a  well-known 
New  York  restaurant  announced :  "Whether 
it  is  in  luncheon,  dinner,  or  supper,  you  will 
find  in  our  menu  delicious  cold  specialties, 
ready  for  your  selection  at  our  buffet  in  the 
main  dining-room,  creations  to  "  tempt  the 
most  jaded   of   appetites." 

It  is  comforting  to  know  (says  the  Forum) 
that  the  grossly  overfed  man  or  woman  need 
not  starve.  When  the  appetite  fails  through 
constant  indulgence  it  can  be  tempted  to  new 
excesses  by  these  "delicious  cold  specialties," 
and  so  enough  nourishment  may  be  secured  to 
preserve  life. 

It  is  indeed  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  see  the 
forlorn  victim  of  piggishness  sadly  regarding 
a  menu  that  can  no  longer  entice  him  to 
abuse  his  stomach.  Let  him  now  take  heart 
and  visit  the  restaurant  that  has  learnt  how 
to  "tempt   the  most  jaded  of  appetites." 

It  is  a  noble  work  that  this  restaurant  is 
doing;  one  well  worthy  of  our  civilization. 

But  who  will  tempt  the  unjaded  appetites 
of   the   slum-dwellers? 


Efforts  of  purchasing  officers  of  the  navy 
to  secure  only  the  most  wholesome  food  for 
the  enlisted  men  are  revealed  in  a  special 
order  which  Paymaster-General  McGowan 
has  just  issued  to  officers  and  chiefs  in  his 
bureau.  In  it  he  declares  that  "our  men  are 
no  'poison  squad,'  but  human  beings  and 
American  citizens,  for  whom  we  stand  in  the 
relation  of  trustee  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
question  of  food." 

He  announces  that  "every  effort  to  try  on 
the  navy  any  experiments  or  tests  of  any 
food  product  whatever  shall  be  promptly  sup- 
pressed," as  the  enlisted  men  have  "no  choice 
as  to  what  they  shall  eat,  and  because  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  subsistence  is  the  very 
foundation  not  only  of  real  efficiency,  but  of 
discipline  itself,  there  is  no  class  of  purchases 
for  the  naval  sen-ice,"  he  says,  "that  need 
to  be  more  constantly  watched  than  pro- 
visions." 


Wife  (returning  from  matinee) — Oh,  it  was 
too  lovely !  She  had  on  a  pale  Nile  green 
silk,  with  bands  of  passementerie  down  the 
front,  and  the  grandest  diamonds  you  ever 
saw,  and  when  she  died,  in  the  last  act,  she 
rolled  over  four  times,  and  every  woman  in 
the  house  was  crying.  I  never  enjoyed  a  play 
so   much   in   my  life. — Puck, 


A  Bank  for  Business  Men 

DEPOSITS  29  MILLIONS 


ACCOUNTS  OF   INDIVIDUALS,  PROFESSIONAL, 

SALARIED  AND  BUSINESS  MEN, 
FIRMS,  CORPORATIONS  AND  BANKS  INVITED 


Established  1852 

WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  2  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


6  Daily  Trains 


to 


Los   Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 
or  San  Joaquin  Valley 


Pullman    Equipment    and 
Dining  Cars  on  all  trains 


The  Coaster- — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (PSS*)        7:45  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  10:55  p.m. 


Valley  Express- 


ly. San  Francisco  (sSfon) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSSL) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Owl 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSSn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Lark — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  ("'stotfST1) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Express- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (US.) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


0:40  a.  m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.m. 
7:55  a.m. 


6:00  p.m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


9:00  p.m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares,  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
and  further  information,  ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915-F1RST  IN  SAFETY 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  excursion  train  was  well  filled.  When 
the  conductor  came  around  a  comfortably 
seated  passenger  said  to  him,  "Der  ticket 
dakes  me  two  vays  for  von  price,  don't  it?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  conductor.  "Veil,  den, 
shust  dell  me  vich  is  der  vay  dot  cost  nodings. 
I  vant  to  enchoy  me  der  free  ride." 


i  After  he  had  taken  a  place  in  Scotland  and 
,  gone  in  for  golf,  he  believed  after  a  few 
,  months  on  the  green  that  he  was  making 
splendid  progress.  So  one  morning  he  asked 
the  crusty  old  caddy:  "Well,  Saunders,  how 
am  I  getting  on  ?"  Saunders  answered 
(gruffly:  "Yer  no  makin'  a  fool  o'  yerself,  but 
ye'll  never  be  a  gowfer." 


I  At  a  dinner-dance,  after  the  maxixe,  the 
girl's  partner,  a  bespectacled  young  man,  said 
to   her :      "Let's   go    and   walk   in    the    sunken 

:  garden."  "I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  gar- 
den," the  girl  said  shyly,  "without  a  chape- 
ron." "Oh,  we  don't  need  a  chaperon,  I  as- 
sure you,"  said  the  bespectacled  young  man. 
"Then,"  said  the  girl,  "I  don't  want  to  go 
into   the  garden." 


Mrs.  Capron  saw  old  Uncle  Timothy  start- 
ing away  on  a  fishing  expedition  and,  knowing 
how  hard  his  wife  worked,  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  reprove  him  for  his  laziness.  "Tim- 
othy." she  said,  'do  you  think  it's  right  to 
leave  your  wife  at  the  washtub  while  you  pass 
your  time  fishing?"  "Yassum,  mis,"  replied 
the  old  colored  man:  "it's  all  right.  Mah  wife 
rdon*  need  no  watchin*.  She'll  wuk  jes'  as 
hard  as  if  I  was  dah." 


A  green  brakeman  on  the  Colorado  Mud- 
line  was  making  his  first  trip  up  Ute  Pass. 
They  were  going  up  a  very  steep  grade,  and 
with  unusual  difficulty  the  engineer  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  top.  At  the  station,  looking 
jt  of  his  cab,  the  engineer  saw  the  new 
ceman  and  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief:  "I 
you,  what,  my  lad,  we  had  a  job  to  get  up 
re,  didn't  we?"  "We  certainly  did,"  said 
brakeman,  "and  if  I  hadn't  put  on  the 
ikes   we'd   have   slipped   back." 


There  was  an  old  Scottish  pagan  in  a  small 
age  who  could  be  by  no  means  persuaded 
attend  church.  One  day  the  minister  met 
i  and  began  :  "How  is  it.  John,  you  are  so 
sistent    in     your    absence     from     church  ?" 

feel,"  replied  John,  "t's  just  like  this — the 
nons  are  over  lang  for  me."  "John! 
wrathfully  cried  the  minister,  "you'll 
:  and  you'll  go  to  a  place  where  you'll  hear 
sermon,  long  or  short."     "Ah,  weel,  maybe 

at    will    be,"    replied    the    phlegmatic    John ; 

ut  I'm  sure  it'll  no  be   for  want  of  meenis- 


A  young  American  woman  was  anxious  to 
be  presented  at  an  European  court,  but  the 
high  officials,  having  inquired  into  her  social 
standing  at  home,  objected.  They  represented 
<tO  her  that  the  king  could  scarcely  receive 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  sold  boots  and 
shoes.  The  young  woman  cabled  home  and 
told  her  father  the  situation.  The  next 
morning  she  received  his  answer:  "Bosh! 
It  isn't  selling.  Practically  giving  them  away. 
See  advertisement."  That  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty. She  was  presented  as  the  daughter 
.of  an    eminent   philanthropist. 


When  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  was  presented 
at  a  Toronto  theatre  recently  its  melodious 
numbers  were  slighlty  sacrificed  to  the  spec- 
tacular side  of  the  production,  but  there  was 
enough  of  the  Sullivan  score  left  to  be  criti- 
cised by  some  supersensitive  people.  Sitting 
'in  the  most  expensive  seats  at  this  perform- 
ance were  two  men  and  a  woman — all  bearing 
the  outward  evidences  of  being  cultured 
'people.  As  they  left  the  theatre  one  of  the 
men  said :  "Pretty  good  music,  that."  Said 
the  second  man :  "Yes,  I  liked  the  score." 
But  the  woman  put  in  :  "Don't  you  think  Sul- 
livan's music  is  a  trifle  reminiscent,  though?" 


Two  pickpockets  were  standing  on  their 
trial,  notorious  thieves.  None  the  less  they 
:ont rived  somehow  to  put  up  a  good  defense, 
:hanks  mainly  to  the  cleverness  of  the  law- 
.'er  whom  they  employed.  The  detective  who 
:  aad  effected  the  arrest  spent  a  miserable 
:wenty    minutes    in    the    witness-box,    contra- 


dicting himself  repeatedly.  "Then  what  made 
you  suspect  the  men?"  asked  the  lawyer.  "As 
I  said  before,  one  of  them  was  wearing  an 
overcoat  with  a  slit  in  the  lining,  so  that  he 
might  operate  more  easily."  "Come,  come," 
said  the  lawyer.  "Would  you  arrest  me  if 
you  saw  me  wearing  such  an  overcoat  ?" 
"No,  sir.  I  happen  to  know  who  you  are. 
You're  a  lawyer."  "Well,  what's  the  differ- 
ences between  a  lawyer  and  a  pickpocket?" 
The  detective  shook  his  head.  "I  really  don't 
know,"   he  muttered. 


A  pompous  city  official  upon  reaching  his 
home  one  evening  found  the  street  blockaded 
and  a  heap  of  earth  piled  against  his  door- 
step. Observing  a  workman  wielding  his 
shovel  in  a  near-by  ditch,  he  accosted  a  pass- 
ing policeman  and  complained  that  the  laborer 
was  trespassing  upon  private  property.  "What 
do  yez  mean  by  trowin'  dirrt  on  th'  gintle- 
raan's  steps  ?"  demanded  the  officer,  pomp- 
ously. "Sure,  an'  there's  no  other  place  t' 
trow  it,  d'  ye  mind  !"  replied  the  workman, 
indifferently.  "Well,  thin,  in  thot  case,  yez 
had  better  dig  another  hole  and  trow  it  in 
there." 


Farmer  Jones,  finding  help  a  scarce  article 
in  his  neighborhood,  was  forced  to  visit  the 
city,  where  he  finally  obtained  a  man  bold 
enough  to  desert  the  attractions  of  the  glit- 
tering town  for  the  lonesome  life  of  a  coun- 
try dweller.  The  fellow  proved  exceedingly 
dull,  but  plodded  along,  stolidly  obeying  in- 
structions. The  third  day  Fanner  Jones  said, 
"I  want  you  to  clean  up  the  pigsty  and  the 
stables  and  the  henhouse  and  all  the  other 
houses  of  the  stock."  The  new  hand  worked 
vigorously  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  he 
appeared  before  his  employer  with  both  eyes 
nearly  closed,  his  mouth  swollen,  and  red 
lumps  all  over  his  face  and  neck  and  hands. 
"Gimme  my  money."  he  said  ;  "I'm  a-goin'  to 
quit."  "What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
farmer.  "I  don't  know  what's  the  matter," 
said  the  victim,  "but  it  happened  when  I 
started  to  clean  the  bee  hive." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Reminders. 
Lives    of    warriors    all    remind    us 

We  are  glad  we  are  not  one. 
With   a  bayonet  behind  us 
And,   in  front  of  us,   a  gun! 

— The   Sun   Dial. 


The  Optimist. 
'Twas  a  pleasant  old  gink  of  Hindustan, 

Two  thousand  years  B.  C, 
Who    cultivated   a    taste    for    Man 

And  a  faith  in  his  destiny. 

"I'd  like,"  says  hej  "in  a  thousand  years, 

To    visit    the    earth    again, 
For   the    thought    is   hot    in    my    reverend    knot 

That  I'd  notice  a  change  in  men." 

And    his    own    particular    gods    took   note, 
And  they  said,  "Old  Top,  you're  on!" 

And  they  set  him  down  in  Athens  town 
When    a    thousand    years    were   gone. 

And  he  loafed  in  the  well-known  Academe 
Where  they  spieled  of  life  and  art— 

And    he   noticed   a  change   of  style  and   theme 
But    never   a  change    of   heart. 

"It  is  easy  to  see,"   said  the  kind  old   guy, 

"That   I  haven't  given   'em  time — 
When    thrice    a    thousand    years   go   by 

The   race   will  reach    its  prime!" 

And  his  own  particular  gods  they  heard, 

And   they   winked    (for    they   knew    the  breed) 

And  they  said,  "Old  boy,  we  wish  you  joy — 
Take  all  the  time  you  need!" 

In    Louvain    town,   in   the  present  year, 

Once  more  he  got  on  his  feet — 
And  I  might  dilate  on  the  old  bird's  fate — 

If  the  story  were  fit  to  eat. 

"I  observe  with  regret,"  he  remarked,  as  he  lay 
With  a  church  on  the  small  of  his  back, 

"That  the  ethical  sense  of  the  present  day 
Continues  deplorably   slack." 

And    his  own    particular   gods   they    said. 

As  they  mused  o'er  the  optimist, 
"In  a  thousand  years  he  shall  rise  from  the  dead 

For    another    slap    on    the    wrist." 

— The   Times   of  Cuba. 


Countryman  (in  restaurant) — Where's  them 
raw  oysters,  waiter?  Waiter — Coming,  sir. 
They're  being  opened  now.  Countryman 
(with  disgust/ — Well,  it  hadn't  ought  to  take 
all  day  to  open  a  can  of  oysters. — New  York 
Sun. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of   San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  John  Bell  Mhoon  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon, 
io  Mr.  Henry  Keasley  Fair  of  Sewickley,  Penn- 
sylvania. Miss  Mhoon  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Magee  and  Mr.  Samuel  McKee  Mhoon. 
She  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  of  this  city. 
Mo  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Metha  McMahon  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner  took  place  Tuesday 
in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heebner  will  spend 
their  honeymoon  in  South  America,  and  upon 
their  return  will  reside  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Otilla  Laine  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  given  by  Miss  Helen 
Johnson  at  her  home  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  Faull  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  Yama-Yama  party  Saturday 
evening  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  William  Slink  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bruce  Bonny. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  gave  a  bridge 
party  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento   Street. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
tea  Tuesday  afternoon  given  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Warren  Harrold,  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  Tues- 
day evening  preceding  the  ball  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening,  when  they  enter- 
tained  a    number  of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delancy  Lewis  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their 
home  in   Menlo   Park. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street, 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise  McXear, 
who  was  the  complimented  guest  again  Monday 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  at  the 
Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  entertained  a  number 
of  the  season's  debutantes  at  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Clay  Street,  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  her  niece,   Miss  Helen  Jessup. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
bridge-luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Francisca   Club. 

Mrs.  Sneyd-Kynnersley  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Dearborn  of  New  York,  who 
with  her  husband  was  the  complimented  guest  re- 
cently at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Athearn  Folger  at  their  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  honor  of 
her  niece,   Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Monday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street 
in  honor  of  Miss  Mabel  Bacon  of  Honolulu,  whose 
engagement  to  Mr.  John  Hopper  of  Kobe,  Japan, 
was    recently   announced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  Augustus  Sutro  was  host  at  a  dinner  Tues- 
day evening  at  his  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Kincaid. 

Miss  Jane  Hotaling  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  given  by  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Tyson  at  her  home  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  over  the  weekend  at  their 
home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Hellmann  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor 
of  her  niece,  Miss  Marian  Lee  Mailliard. 

Mrs.  James  Eaves  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  Hotel  St,  Francis  and  later  entertained  her 
guests  at  the  matinee. 

Miss  Lee  Girvin  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  given  by  Miss  Ruth 
Winslow   at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  dinner  Friday 
evening    at    their    home   in    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  ball  Tuesday  evening,  November 
24,  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street,  when  their 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  will  be  informally 
presented  to  society. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Miss  Marie 
Hathaway. 

Miss  Marcella  Craft  was  the  complimented  guest 


at  a  reception  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis    given    by    Mrs.    Charles    Sedgwick   Aiken. 

Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  the  the  dansant  Monday  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Gillison  of 
Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  entertained  about  sixty 
friends  at  a  breakfast  Sunday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal bridge  party  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her 
home  on  JacKson    Street. 

Miss  Corona  Ghirardelli  gave  a  small  dance  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  Wednesday  evening, 
when   a   score  of   friends    enjoyed   her   hospitality. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon  recently  at  her  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Captain  W.  H.  Peek,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Peek 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  recently  at  a 
luncheon  at  their  home  on  Angel  Island.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Morrison  of 
San    Jose. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Diego  gave  a 
the  dansant  on  board  ship  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell,  as  the 
ship  will  leave  shortly  for  Mexico. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  Newton  Freeman, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Captain  Ashby  Robert- 
son, U.   S.  N.,  and  Mrs.   Robertson. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Cleveland  enter- 
tained their  friends  at  a  dance  on  board  ship 
Monday  afternoon.  Mrs.  George  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  assisted  the  officers  in  re- 
ceiving their  guests. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

After  a  month's  visit  in  this  city  Mrs.  William 
Holmes  McKittriek  returned  last  week  to  her  home 
in  Bakersfield,  where  she  joined  Captain  McKit- 
triek, who  left  here  in  time  to  vote  in  his  home  i 
town.  Captain  and  Mrs.  McKittriek  will  spend 
Thanksgiving  at  their  ranch  and  plan  to  return  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Lee  Girvin  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  who  will  be  married  Saturday,  No- 
vember  2S. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  are  contemplating 
coming  to  California  in  January  to  remain  during 
the  first  months  of  the  exposition.  At  present 
they  are  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  where  they  have  been 
staring  since  their  arrival  in  New  York  from 
Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels, 
who  are  established  in  their  new  apartment  on 
Park  Avenue,  will  join  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter  here,  as  they  are  planning  to  come  west 
for  the  Fair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  Dearborn  of  New  York, 
Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  and  the  Messrs.  Raj' 
Bowers  and  Douglas  Alexander  spent  the  week- 
end with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  at 
their   country    home    in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick N.  Woods,  and  their  two  children  are  visit- 
ing relatives  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  will 
remain  a  month. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith,  who  went  East  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  is  visiting  her  sis- 
ter,   Mrs.    James    Wilcox,    in    Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Redmond  Stephens  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Santa  Barbara  to  join  Mrs.  Stephens.  After  a 
brief  visit  in  the  southern  city  they  will  depart 
for  New  York.  While  in  this  city  Mr.  Stephens 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haig  Patigtan  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home,  which  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute  and  her  daughter, 
Mirs  Augusta  Foute,  are  at  present  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Stockholm,  where  they  will  spend  Thanks- 
giving. 

Hon.  George  R.  Carter,  former  governor  of  Ha- 
waii, Mrs.  Carter,  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Carter,  spent  a  few  days  in  this  city  en 
route  from  Honolulu  to  New  York,  where  they 
will  remain  during  the  winter.  Miss  Phcebe  Car- 
ter, who  is  attending  St.  Timothy's  School  in 
Catonsville,  will  join  her  family  for  the  holiday 
vacations. 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Pike  has  returned  from  a  month's 
visit   in  New   York. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Bowman  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Melville  Bowman,  have  recently  moved  to  Stan- 
ford   Court,    where    they    will    reside    permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wilder  of  Honolulu  left 
last  week  for  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  have  closed  their 
home  in  Belvedere  and  are  residing  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Carl    Wolff  on  Jackson    Street. 

Dr.  Hubert  Law  and  Mrs.  Law  (formerly  Miss 
Alice  Warner  of  Monterey)   are  enjoying  an  auto- 
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mobile  tour  in  Southern  California.  They  spent 
a  few   days   recently  in   Coronado. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  arrived  last  week  from 
Los  Angeles  and  has  since  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Ethel  Hager  Kellogg  at  her  home  on  Devisadero 
and  Jackson  Streets. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Bonny  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Sausalito  after  an  extended  visit  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  have  decided 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Monterey  and  have  rented 
their  apartment  to  Miss  Etta  Warren,  who  has 
closed  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  season. 

Miss  Mildred  Chapman  has  come  from  the  East 
to  visit  her  grandaunt,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge. 
Miss  Chapman  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  Chap- 
man, who  has  resided  with  Mrs.  Dodge  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  their 
family  are  established  for  the  winter  in  the  Schwa- 
bacher  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Louise  Boyd,  are  among  the  San  Franciscans  who 
are  enjoying  a  visit  in  New  York.  They  will  re- 
turn home  before  Christmas  and  will  occupy  the 
Mintzer   residence   on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  Friedlander  are  established 
for  the  winter  in    San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  have  returned 
from  Europe,,  where  their  travels  were  interrupted 
by  the  war. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Coffin  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepherd  Eells,  who  are  residing  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Mrs.  Coffin  has  closed  her  home  in  Ross 
and  is  settled  in  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker's  house, 
where  she  will  be  joined  by  her  daughter,  Miss 
Sara  Coffin,  who  went  East  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
Mrs.  J.    G.   Kittle. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  in  Portland,    Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn  and  their  children 
have  come  from  Saratoga  to  spend  the  winter  sea- 
son. They  have  taken  an  apartment  at  Stanford 
Court, 

Mrs.  Philip  Galpin  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Tulita 
Galpin,  of  Oakland,  are  established  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue    for    the    winter. 

Mrs.  George  Theobald  and  her  daughter,  Misa 
Alice  Theobald,  have  decided  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Washingotn,  D.  C,  having  recently  arrived 
there  after  a  visit  with  Lieutenant  Robert  Theo- 
bald, U.   S.   N.,  and   Mrs.   Theobald  in   Annapolis. 

Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  and  her  little  son  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  in  Fort  Bragg  after  a 
month's  visit.  They  were  accompanied  on  their 
trip  north  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  plans  to  bring 
his  family  to  this  city  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with    relatives. 

Miss  Minnie  Bertram  Houghton  will  remain  an- 
other winter  in  the  East.  Miss  Houghton  is  visit- 
ing her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  ex-Governor 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  in  Hart- 
ford,   Connecticut. 
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Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  F.  Landers  has  re- 
cently been  promoted  to  colonel  of  Coast  Artileryj 
U.    S.  A. 

Captain  E.  H.  Durella,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  given 
the  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Connecticut. 

Brigadier- General  W.  M.  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), recently  registered  at  headquarters  and 
will    reside    in    Berkeley. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Frederick  Newton  Free- 
man, executive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Da- 
kota, and  Mrs.  Freeman  were  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil  for  a  few  days  last  week,  returning  to  Mare 
Island  on  Monday. 

Colonel  Henry  Kirby,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list  at  his  own  request. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Grantz,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the  latest 
officer  to  be  attached  to  the  aviation  section  of  the 
signal  corps  as  an  aviation  student. 

Captain  Harry  D.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  A.,  will  go 
to  the  Canal  Zone  for  duty,  instead  of  to  Manila 
as  previously  ordered. 

Mrs.  Hugo  Osterhaus  and  her  infant  son,  Hugo 
Osterhaus  III,  have  joined  Lieutenant-Commander 
Osterhaus,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Annapolis,  where  he  is 
on  duty  at  the  Naval   Academy. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Pershing,  wife  of  General  Pershing, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  their  four  children  have  arrived 
at  Fort  D.  A  Russell,  where  they  will  remain 
until  General  Pershing's  command  returns  to  San 
Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Creswell  Garlington,  U.  S.  A,  has 
arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  General  Ernest  Garlington  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
lington. Lieutenant  Garlington  will  remain  in 
Washington  until  after  the  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Mrs.  Hase,  wife  of  Captain  William  Hase,  has 
arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Captain  Hase  is  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery-  and  sta- 
tioned  in    Washington. 

Major  Mervyn  C.  Buckey,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
general  court-martial. 


Serato  "Wins  American  Audiences. 

A  tour  which  attracted  unusual  attention 
was  the  recently  completed  one  of  Germany 
by  two  Italian  artists,  Ferrucio  Busoni  and 
Arrigo  Serato.  To  have  two  masters  of  the 
Latin  race  giving  joint  concerts  of  the 
standard  sonatas,  most  of  which  were  com- 
posed by  Germans,  was  indeed  a  novelty  to 
the  Teutons. 

Busoni  as  a  pianist  and  composer  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  but  the  violinist  Serato 
is  now  visiting  America  for  the  first  time,  and 
made  his  debut  in  Boston  last  week,  meeting 
with  a  great  triumph.  Last  Sunday  he  played 
in  New  York  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic   Orchestra. 

Serato  will  be  the  first  great  violinist  of  the 
present  season  here,  and  Manager  Greenbaum 
announces  his  first  appearance  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  6,  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, for  the  benefit  of  the  Vittoria  Colonna 
Charities.  Then  he  will  play  in  Los  Angeles. 
Berkeley,  and  Stanford  universities,  returning 
here  for  a  farewell  programme  on  Sunday 
afternoon,   December  13. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Van 
Sant  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Van  Sant  was  formerly  Miss 
Ruth  Goodwin. 


Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission,  during  the  thirty-four  years 
of  its  existence,  to  furnish  a  complete  Thanks- 
giving dinner  to  as  many  poor  and  deserving 
families  as  possible.  The  materials  for  these 
dinners  are  secured  by  contributions  from 
those  who  are  generously  inclined  and  know 
the  good  work  of  charity  this  mission  does. 
To  this  end  the  mission  makes  an  appeal  for 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  wines,  liquors,  medi- 
cines, clothing,  books,  papers,  flowers,  etc.. 
that  they  may  be  the  means  of  making  it  a: 
real  day  of  thanksgiving.  Contributions 
should  reach  the  rooms  at  1372  Jackson  Street 
by  next  Wednesday.  If  notified,  the  managers 
will  gladly  send  for  contributions.  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.  will  bring  all  country  contribu- 
tions  free  of  charge. 


In  his  book,  "On  Acting,"  Matthew  Arnold 
declines  to  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
modern  stage.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
many  of  the  old-time  stock  organizations  mis- 
cast their  players,  whereas  actors  today  are 
selected  for  their  physical  and  temperamental 
fitness  for  roles.  "I,  for  one,  do  not  believe," 
says  the  noted  essayist,  "that  the  actors  of 
our  time  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  actors 
of   the   past." 

■— — 

Why  not  send  your  friends  one  of  Robert- 
son's California  books?  Look  at  the  list  on 
pages  331   and  332  of  this  week's  Argonaut. 


The  heroine  of  Kathleen  Xorris's  new 
novel,  "Saturday's  Child,"  is  a  wholly  nor- 
mal, charming,  and  cheery  young  girl  of  to- 
day. In  telling  her  story,  and  it  is  a  story 
not  unlike  that  of  the  many  young  women 
who  have  their  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  Mrs.  Xorris  has  dwelt  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life.  She  has  put  into  it  the  things 
that  are,  in  her  opinion,  the  essentials  of  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  and  she  has  not,  as 
have  so  many  authors,  seen  these  essentials 
as  sordid  and  unclean  and  hopeless.  There 
is,  rather,  a  note  of  inspiration  in  the  tale 
and  a  faith  in  mankind.  Saturday's  Child  is 
Susan  Brown,  so  named  from  the  old  rhyme, 
part  of  which  runs,  "Friday's  child  is  loving 
and  giving,  Saturday's  child  must  work  for 
her  living."  When  the  reader  first  meets  her 
she  keeps  books  at  a  slender  wage  in  a  large 
commercial  hopse,  and  at  the  story's  end  she 
is  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  The  years  that 
are  between  are  years  full  of  variety. 


November  21,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATE  JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was  a  product  of  vari- 
ous and  varied  conditions  and  influences. 
The  foundation  of  his  character  was  Race. 
For  all  his  three  generations  of  American- 
born  grandfathers  he  was  a  Scot.  He  had 
the  physical  hardihood,  the  mental  acuteness, 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Highlander.  Much, 
too,  must  be  credited  to  the  score  of  breeding. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  free  democracy  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  country  of  Virginia  ;  and  this 
was  reflected  in  the  mental  atmosphere  and  the 
manner  of  the  man.  Education  contributed 
an  effective  element  to  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's 
character.  He  had  the  training  of  a  college 
career,  supplemented  by  professional  study 
and  practice  in  early  life  as  a  lawyer;  and 
these  experiences  strengthened  his  faculties, 
gave  order,  method,  and  taste  to  his  mental 
processes.  Environment  with  varied  and 
large  responsibilities  made  him  in  his  mature 
life  a  man  of  the  world  in  its  best  sense. 

An  original  way  of  thinking,  with  an  inde- 
pendent habit  of  thinking,  may  be  noted  as 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  most  marked  personal 
characteristics.  Few  men  were  more  definitely 
familiar  with  the  conventions  of  cultivated 
thought,  yet  none  was  ever  less  trammeled  by 
them.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  mind  wrought 
upon  the  questions  of  life,  large  and  small, 
not  free  from  respect  for  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  but  curiously  uncontrolled  by  them.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  he  walked  alone,  for  his  very 
distinctly  was  a  mind  of  the  cooperative  type  ; 
he  loved  approval  and  was  prompt  to  yield  it 
upon  conviction.  But  his  conclusions  and  his 
course  in  all  the  uses  and  ways  of  life  rested 
always  upon  foundations  of  individual  judg- 
ment. His  mind  was  of  the  up-standing  type; 
it  had  the  unusual  quality  of  seeing,  not  merely 
one  side,  but  all  sides  of  a  controverted  ques- 
tion. It  was  essentially  a  busy  mind  ;  it  took 
little  upon  credit,  accepted  nothing  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  definite  understand- 
ing. In  the  inconsequential  give  and  take  of 
familiar  intercourse  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was 
quite  as  likely  to  proceed  upon  some  whim- 
sical theory  as  upon  that  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  mind.  This  was  his  way  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  thought  of  other  men,  of  playing 
freely  with  the  cards  of  abstract  intellectuality. 

Upon  a  solid  foundation  of  Scotch  char- 
acter Colonel  Kirkpatrick  had  engrafted  the 
social  grace  of  his  native  South.     His  manner 


upon  all  occasions  and  with  all  manner  of  men 
was  sympathetic  and  gracious.  He  loved  so- 
cial life  both  in  its  lighter  and  in  its  more 
serious  forms.  Up  to  his  death  he  was  wont 
to  foregarher  with  young  people  and  he  cher- 
ished no  artificial  dignities  barring  him  from 
a  share  in  whatever  frivolity  ruled  the  hour. 
He  knew  what  many  men  of  wisdom  failed  to 
comprehend,  that  even  a  wise  man  may  frivol 
not  unwisely.  In  his  more  serious  moods  he 
loved  to  assemble  companies  of  gentlemen 
about  his  own  table ;  and  on  such  occasions 
he  was  a  most  skillful  director  of  conversa- 
tion. He  was  what  few  hosts  are,  literally  the 
master  of  his  own  feasts  ;  and  he  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when  he  could  bring  out 
grave  and  weighty  talk  from  men  of  special 
knowledge   or   special   judgment. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  had  for  his  friends 
that  steadfast  loyalty  under  all  circumstances 
which,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  surely  the  most 
amiable  of  frailties.  With  him  friendship  was 
not  an  accident,  not  a  casual  and  transient 
emotion,  not  a  mere  phrase.  He  was  a  friend 
to  be  counted  upon  not  only  in  the  pleasant 
and  holiday  phases  of  life,  but  for  any  kind 
of  weather  which  time  and  fortune  might 
bring.  To  sympathy  he  added  understanding. 
He  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  wrong  from 
the  right  and  he  h?d  the  courage  upon  occa- 
sion to  admonish  as  well  as  to  approve. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  career,  personal,  do- 
mestic, professional,  and  business,  speaks  for 
itself.  He  had  the  insight,  the  industry,  the 
fixed  devotion  in  relation  to  all  things  per- 
sonal to  himself,  which  infallibly  make  a  suc- 
cessful man.  He  commanded  the  absolute  con- 
fidence of  whoever  had  dealings  with  him. 
He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  every  enter- 
prise or  movement  to  which  he  attached  him- 
self. Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  career  was  essen- 
tially a  private  one,  albeit  he  held  for  a  time 
an  important  public  office.  But  he  had  an 
equipment  which,  if  circumstances  had  de- 
manded it,  would  admirably  have  served  the 
uses  of  public  responsibility.  No  station 
would  have  been  too  large  for  his  powers  or 
for  his  moral  balance,  no  duty,  however  ex- 
alted, would  have  found  him  wanting  in  ca- 
pacity  or  devotion. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  won  and  held  in  sus- 
tained affection  all  to  whom  he  gave  his  trust 
and  his  intimate  mind.  A_nd  his  intimacies 
were  not  limited  to  any  particular  class  or 
caste.     They   ranged   from  the   highest  names 
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Leif  Ericsson— The  Discoverer  of  America 

THE  FIRST  WHITE  MEN  to  tread  American  soil  were 
Leif  Ericsson  and  his  sea-dashed  Viking  crew.  This 
was  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  ruled  the  seas  and  held  the  secrets  of  nav- 
igation. The  history  of  the  fair-haired,  liberty-loving  sons 
and  daughters  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  is  rich 
in  song  and  story.  We  have  millions  of  these  splendid 
folk  in  our  own  land,  and  wherever  the  standard  of  Lib- 
erty and  Human  Progress  has  been  raised  they  are  found 
in  the  front  rank,  bravely  fighting  for  the  Right.  Better 
citizens  or  greater  lovers  of  Personal  Liberty  are  unknown. 
For  centuries  our  full-blooded  Scandinavian  brothers  have 
been  moderate  users  of  Barley-Malt  brews.  Who  can 
truthfully  say  it  has  injured  them  in  any  way?  It  is  the 
ancient  heritage  of  these  peoples  to  revolt  at  Prohibitory 
Laws,  and  their  vote  is  registered  almost  to  a  man 
against  such  legislation.  For  57  years  Scandina- 
vians have  been  drinkers  of  the  honestly-brewed 
beer  of  Anheuser-Busch.  They  have  helped  to 
make  their  great  brand  BUDWEISER  exceed 
the  sales  of  any  other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 
Seven  thousand,  five  hundred  men,  all  in  all, 
are  daily  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural 
public  demand  for  Budweiser. 

Bottled  only  at  the  home  plant 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Tillmann  &  Ben  del  and  Anheuser-Busch 
Agency,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Means  Moderation 


Ghirardelli's  Famous  Imperial 
Cocoa  Has  Been  Reduced 
in  Price  Owing  to  the  War 

The  great  European  buying  countries  have  been 
practically  out  of  the  market  since  the  war  be- 
gan, and  the  cocoa  bean  growers  are  glad  to 
sell  at  very  low  prices. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  amazing  opportunity  and  purchased 
large  quantities  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans  in  the 
world. 

The  public  is  given  the  full  benefit. 

Your  grocer  keeps  IMPERIAL  Cocoa. 
Ask  for  it.     See  that  you  get  it. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,-  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL 

'Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Krofft  &  Sons,  Architect! 


in  professional  and  financial  life  to  the  lads 
who  minded  his  horses ;  he  had  the  breadth 
of  mind  and  the  breadth  of  spirit  to  recognize 
character  wherever  he  might  find  it,  and  he 
had  nothing  of  the  false  theory  which  em- 
phasizes artificial  distinctions.  To  those  of 
us  who  knew  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  well,  he 
held  a  place  entirely  unique.  There  was  but 
one  "Kirk."  There  will  never  be  another. 
November,   1914.  A.  H. 


Children's  Hour  by  Miss  Alexander. 
Miss  Clara  Alexander  has  arranged  for  a 
"children's  hour"  for  this  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 21,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder 
gallery'-  On  this  occasion  she  will  read  the 
famous  "Uncle  Remus"  stories  and  plantation 
bird  legends  and  give  a  number  of  black 
mammy  songs.  Some  of  the  stories  from  the 
"Tale  of  the  Hump  Tree"  will  also  be  heard. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Quaint  rules  and  customs  regulated  class 
days  at  Harvard  University  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  in  1661  the  overseers  or- 
dered that  the  president  "from  time  to  time 
commend  it  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
the  students  that  commence  that  they  pro- 
vide not  above  one  gallon  of  wine  for  a  stu- 
dent, judging  it  to  be  sufficient  for  that  oc- 
casion." In  1693,  "the  corporation  having 
been  informed  that  the  custom  taken  up  in 
the  college  for  the  commencers  to  have  plum 
cake  is  dishonorable  to  the  college,  not  grate- 
ful to  wise  men,  and  chargeable  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  commencers,  do  therefore  put  an 
end  to  that  custom."  In  1727  a  private  com- 
mencement was  determined  upon,  and  was 
observed  for  several  years,  but  was  not  a 
success.  The  laws  of  1734  provided  that  "no 
commencers  shall  have  at  his  chambers  any 
plum  cake,  plain  cake,  or  pies,  or  hot  meats 
of  any  kind,  except  what  is  left  of  the  dinner 
in  the  hall ;  or  any  brandy,  rum,  or  distilled 
liquors,  or  composition  made  with  any  of 
them." 


When  David  Warfield  presents  "The  Auc- 
tioneer" at  the  Columbia  Theatre  two  weeks 
hence  the  production  will  be  on  a  more  elabo- 
rate scale  than  when  Warfield  first  appeared 
in  the  piece  thirteen  years  ago.  There  are 
fifty  people  concerned  in  the  presentation  this 
season. 


The    Czar's    chef,     Eugene    Kratz,    has    a 

salary  of  $20,000  a  year  and  social  privileges 

equal    to    those    of   a   general    in    the    Russian 

army. 

-.».- 

May  Robson  will  give  a  special  holiday  mat- 
inee at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Thanksgiving 

Day. 

*♦*- 

"He   is   a  genius."     "Who   supports   him  ?" 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French   Bank   BIdg. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable. 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  iboroQjhJj  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 


Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    - 


2934  Fulton  St. 


Hotel   St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refitted,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


The  new  women's  baths  will 
open    about    November   first 


JAMES  WOODS 


Manager 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Now,  if  I  were  Kitchener "     "By  Gad. 

sir!    if    you    were    you    wouldn't     be     rotting 
around  this  club." — Punch. 

"See. here,  milkman,  I  don't  think  the  milk 
you  are  giving  me  is  pure."  "Madam,  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure." — Life. 

er — What  will  it  be?  Sauerkraut  or 
pate  de  fois  gras?  Customer — Ham  and  eggs. 
I'm  neutral. — Hansard  Lampoon. 

Motorist  (to  chauffeur) — Be  careful  about 
running     over     anybody     hereabouts,     James. 


Pears' 

Tbe  public's  choice  since  1789. 

'''Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

''No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  So  ap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
tbe  world. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Telephone  Sutter  614  IHSURANCE 

FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 


MEANS       M 


SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

a 

THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  8R0ADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


This  is  a  prohibition  county,  and  most  every- 
body has  a  bottle  in  his  pocket. — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

Teacher — Why  did  the  Allies  and  Germans 
fight  at  Arras  ?  Pupil — Because  that's  where 
they  met. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Hi — What  course  is  Sarah  studying  at  that 
boarding-school  ?  Si — I  can't  remember,  but 
I    think    it's    cosmetics. — Stanford    Chaparral. 

"Say,  Hiram,  what  do  they  mean  by  a 
Stradevar'us?"  *'Oh,  a  Stradevar'us  is  the 
Latin  name  for  a  fiddle." — Musical  Courier. 

"Poverty  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,"  quoted 
the  Sage.  "Well,"  replied  the  Fool,  "the  dis- 
guise is  certainly  effective." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"They  say  she  is  splendid  in  amateur  the- 
atricals'." "She's  a  wonder.  She  can  make 
the  most  painful  tragedy  a  source  of  genuine 
amusement." — Life. 

"You  know  I  never  boast,"  the  opponent  be- 
gan. "Never  boast  ?  Splendid !"  and  he 
added  quietly,  "No  wonder  you  brag  about  it." 
— Washington   Star. 

"Why  should  you  regard  yourself  as  her 
social  superior  ?  Her  family  is  as  distin- 
guished as  yours."  "Yes,  but  my  alimony  is 
much  larger." — Washington  Star. 

First  Lawyer — Old  Bullion's  heirs  aren't 
going  to  contest  the  will.  Second  Lawyer — 
Well,  they're  a  fine  bunch  of  hogs.  I  hope 
th'   money  chokes   'em. — New   York   Globe. 

"I  can  give  you  a  cold  bite,"  said  the 
woman.  "Why  not  warm  it  up?"  asked  the 
tramp.  "There  aint  any  wood  sawed."  "So  ? 
Well,  give  it  to  me  cold." — New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Xurich  was  telling  of  her  recent  motor 
trip.  ''How  about  the  topography  of  the 
country  ?"  she  was  asked.  "Mostly  Repub- 
lican, but  a  few  Bull  Moose." — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

"I'm  sending  my  boy  to  preparatory  school." 
"What  do  they  prepare  him  for?"  "Unless 
I'm  mistaken,  for  running  a  fast  auto,  gam- 
bling, and  other  forms  of  general  incompe- 
tence."— Life. 

"What  is  this  malady  which  has  suddenly 
attacked  the  nations  of  Europe?"  "There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  that.  Some  say  it  is  the 
German  rush,  others  that  it  is  the  Russian 
germ." — Christian  Register. 

The  Vicar — For  shame,  my  lad !  What 
have  those  poor  little  fish  done  to  be  im- 
prisoned upon  the  day  of  rest  ?  Ton: my — 
Tha-that's  what  they  got  for — for  chasing 
worms   on   a   Sunday,   sir. — John   Bull. 

"Yes.  I  often  think  that  women  are  as  well 
qualified  for  war  as  men.  My  husband  is  op- 
posed to  it.  But  I  often  feel  as  if  I'd  like 
to  leave  home  and  get  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight."  "But  why  leave  home?" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

New  Cashier — I  should  like  to  have  an 
agreement  with  you  to  the  effect  that  I  shall 
have  a  week's  notice  in  case  I  don't  suit. 
Bank  President — That  is  easily  fixed  if  you 
will  agree  to  give  us  a  week's  notice  before 
leaving.  New  Cashier  ( thoughtfully ) — Well, 
let  it  go. — Omaha   World. 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman) — Have  you 
ever  appeared  as  witness  in  a  suit  before  ? 
Young  Woman  (blushing) — Y-yes,  sir,  of 
course.  Lazeyer — Please  state  to  the  jury  just 
what  suit  it  was.  Young  Woman  (with  more 
confidence/ — It  was  a  nun's  veiling,  shirred 
down    the    front,    and   trimmed    with    a    lovely 

blue,   and   hat    to   match Judge    (rapping 

violently) — Order  in  the  court. — New  York 
Sun. 

"Yessir,"  said  the  rugged  mountaineer  to 
the  member  of  Congress,  "I'm  goin'  to  vote 
fer  you,  hard  an'  frequent.  You're  one  man 
as  does  a  little  sunth'n  to  protect  home  in- 
dustry." "Then  you  don't  resent  my  stand 
in  favor  of  prohibition?"  "That's  what  I'm 
a-cheerin'  ye  fer.  You  aint  interfered  with 
us  moonshiners  wuth  mentionin',  an'  you've 
improved  the  demand  a  heap." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"What's  yours  ?"  "Coffee  and  rolls,  my 
girl."  One  of  those  iron-heavy,  quarter-inch 
thick  mugs  of  coffee  was  pushed  over  the 
counter.  The  fastidious  person  seemed  dazed. 
He  looked  under  the  mug  and  over  it.  "But 
where  is  the  saucer?"  he  inquired.  "We  don't 
give  no  saucers  here.  If  we  did  some  low- 
brow 'd  come  pilin'  in  an'  drink  out  of  his 
saucer,  an'  we'd  lose  a  lot  of  our  swellest 
trade." — Savannah  News. 

"It  will,"  said  the  polite  teller,  "be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  you  the  money  unless 
you  can  identify  yourself  in  some  way." 
"But  I  am  Mr<.  Jones,"  said  the  woman,  with 
the  air  of  an  empress.  "Certainly,  madam," 
rejoined  the  teller,  "but  all  the  same  it  will 
be    nccr  some   one    whom    we    kno\* 

you  an  introduction  to  us."  The 
haughty  one  drew  herself  up  and  regarded 
him  scor-t fully.  "Sir."  she  said,  "I  do  not 
wish   t"   know  you." — New   York  Sun. 


Halt! 


And  Think 

Of  the  risks  you  are  nmning  every  day,  when  $4 
a  year  will  give  you  perfect  protection. 

Your  valuable  papers  should  not  be  left  in  an 
office  safe,  in  your  desk  or  at  home.  Put  them 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  tor  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco '.  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  U0.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  Nov.  24.  Dec.  S,  Pec.  22.  Jan.  5. 
Jan.  19,  and  every  two  weeks  You  can  make  this 
trip  in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  five 
days  on  the  Islands.  Sydney,  19  day«  from 
San  Francisco.  $337.50  round  trip  first  class, 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francizco 


Romeike's   Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads> 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110   Seventh   Avenue,   New   York  City. 
Branches:  London.   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru    (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Dec.   19,1914 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Dec.  26,1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  SL       -       -       San  Ffanci»co 
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Ferry  Station 
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Feny  Station 


Southern  Pacific 
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Professor  Robinson's  Letter. 
We    commend    to    the    attention    of    serious-minded 
readers  a  study  of  national  politics  by  Professor  Edgar 
Eugene  Robinson  of  Stanford  University,  printed  in  this 
issue  of  the  Argonaut.     Professor  Robinson's  letter  is 
a  species  of  contribution  to  political  thought  very  rare, 
since  there  is  only  now  and  again  a  man  in  whom  are 
combined  the  acquaintance  with  conditions,  the  knowl- 
edge  of    history,    the    insight,    the    industry,    and    the 
orderly  method  essential  to   such   a   study.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  appreciation  of  Professor  Robinson's  ex- 
position that  one  should  accept  all  his  conclusions.    His 
'  suggestion  that  the  tariff  issue  may  be  subordinated  in 
'  1916,  because  tariff  legislation  will  be  blocked  by  as- 
j  sured  Democratic  control  of  the  Senate,  leaves  out  of 
',  account  one  of  the  propensities  of  political  human  na- 
ture.   The  fact  that  the  door  of  practical  action  may  for 
the  moment  be  locked  by  no  means  nullifies  the  desire  to 
open    it.      The   sentiment   for   protection   is    assuredly 
stronger  than  it  was  two  years  ago  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  decline — most  certainly  it  will  not  de- 
cline because  there  happens  to  be  until  1918  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Senate.     Nor  has  the  slogan  of 
"restoring  the  government  to  the  people''  the  appeal  to 
the  imagination  which  it  has  had  periodically  since  1896. 


At  times  of  financial  depression,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  period,  all  other  questions  yield  to  the 
prosperity  issue.  However  it  may  reflect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  viewed  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  public  opinion  is  less  involved  with  sentimental 
ideals  than  with  business  aims.  If  Professor  Robin- 
son believes  that  within  two  years  the  country  is  likely 
to  develop  a  less  lively  interest  in  the  tariff  issue,  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  discover  fresh  enthusiasm  for  radical 
proposals,  then  the  Argonaut  believes  that  Professor 
Robinson  at  that  particular  point  is  mistaken.  But 
whether  he  be  mistaken  or  not  in  his  estimate  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  1916,  Professor  Robinson  none 
the  less  makes  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  political  knowledge  and  the  political  thought  of 
today.  . 

The  Next  Presidency. 

The  Democratic  party  rules  in  the  government,  not 
because  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  but  because  of  divisions  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  very  marked  in  1912,  less  so  (as  shown  by 
the  recent  elections)  in  1914.  Another  significant  fact 
of  the  situation  is  the  abandonment  under  President 
Wilson  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party  of  its  his- 
torical character.  Today  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
as  of  old  time  the  party  of  strict  constitutionalism,  the 
party  of  tradition.  It  has  become  the  party  of  pro- 
gressivism.  It  stands  in  many  respects  where  the  Popu- 
list party  stood  in  1896.  It  is  less  under  the  influence 
of  old  theories  of  government  than  of  new.  In  short 
it  stands  before  the  country  as  the  party  which  seeks 
to  revamp  our  system  in  conformity  with  advanced  and 
advancing  as  distinguished  from  conservative  ideas. 

With  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  Progressive 
party,  and  under  conditions  which  indicate  that  polit- 
ical sentiment  is  swinging  back  to  historic  standards, 
it  now  seems  likely  that  the  Republican  ranks  will  be 
reformed — that  they  are  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
forming— in  such  force  as  to  give  promise  of  party 
success  in  1916.  It 'follows,  of  course,  that  there  should 
be  lively  speculation  in  regard  to  prospective  candi- 
dacies for  the  presidency. 


It  is  universally  expected  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  be 
the  Democratic  nominee.  Certainly  he  will  be  if  he 
wishes  it,  and  he  will  wish  it  if  in  his  judgment  the 
chances  of  election  are  favorable.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
fairly  competent  judge  of  public  sentiment.  But  the 
presidency  is  not  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to 
observe  the  political  game.  A  President  is  involved 
in  associations  and  subject  to  influences  tending  to 
distort  every  political  situation  favorably  to  himself. 
The  political  fortunes  of  everybody  about  him  are 
connected  with  his  continuance  in  office;  everybody 
emphasizes  the  hopeful  aspect  of  things  and  mini- 
mizes discouraging  circumstances  and  events ;  and 
this  makes  an  atmosphere  which  few  men  have 
the  cold  judgment  to  resist.  Mr.  Wilson  has  thus 
far  been  silent,  save  for  a  private  letter  he  wrote  to 
Representative  Palmer  against  a  resolution  now  repos- 
ing in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Palmer  is  the 
chairman,  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  the  presidency  to  one  term.  This  letter, 
taken  with  the  activities  of  cabinet  officials  exercised 
in  their  own  states  and  elsewhere,  speaks  plainly,  il 
not  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plans,  at  least  of  his  hopes.  The 
President  is  in  a  position  to  decline  gracefully  if  he 
sees  no  chance  of  election  or,  if  the  situation  looks 
favorable,  to  permit  a  nomination  to  be  "forced  upon 
him."  Those  who  know  Mr.  Wilson  best  are  free  to 
say  that  his  spirit  is  not  of  the  kind  which  goes  into  the 
last  ditch.  He  will  not  be  a  candidate  unless  he  thinks 
he  can  be  reelected.        

Beyond  question  the  margin  of  hopefulness  for  1916 
is  now  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  account.     And  it 


follows  naturally  that  wherever  a  few  Republicans  are 
gathered  together  there  is  interested  discussion  of  pos- 
sible or  prospective  party  candidates.  The  election  of 
Whitman  to  the  governorship  of  New  York  has 
added  a  new  name  to  the  list  of  availables.  Mr. 
Whitman's  success  in  New  York,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  strong  card.  It  fairly  entitles  him 
to  consideration.  Yet  there  is  no  indication  of  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Whitman,  either  in  the  country  or  in 
his  own  state.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Whitman  has  as  yet  given  no  proof  of  the  qualities  de- 
sirable in  the  presidency.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
adroitness  rather  than  of  steady-going  moral  force. 
He  is  at  the  moment  a  successful,  therefore  a  brilliant 
figure,  but  there  are  those  not  unfriendly  to  him 
personally  who  question  if  he  will  wear  well  under 
the  strains  which  time  and  responsibility  are  likelv 
to  put  upon  him  in  the  governorship.  It  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  among  men  familiar  with  New  York 
affairs  that  young  Jimmy  Wadsworth,  the  Republican 
senator-elect,  is  a  far  abler  and  better  man  all  round. 
He  is  described  as  clean,  able,  likable,  knowledgable. 
He  is  still  o'er  young,  being  but  thirty-seven,  and  what- 
ever the  future  may  hold  for  him,  is  hardly  in  line  of 
consideration  for  1916. 


Another  new  name  in  the  Republican  galaxy  is  that 
of  Myron  T.  Herrick,  ex-governor  of  Ohio  and  at  this 
moment  the  retiring  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris.  Mr.  Herrick  has  long  been  a  respectable 
figure  in  the  political  sphere,  and  he  has  just  now, 
through  the  exceptional  merits  of  his  service  in 
France,  become  a  notable  one.  Opportunity  thrust 
upon  him  in  the  shape  of  duty  called  for  high  qualities, 
and  Mr.  Herrick  has  exhibited  them  in  marked  degree. 
He  has  fairly  made  himself  a  world  figure  during  the 
past  four  months.  He  returns  home  more  highly  ac- 
credited by  foreign  service  than  any  man  in  recent 
times.  Mr.  Herrick  has  easily  become  presidential 
timber  of  the  first  order.  He  combines  availability 
with  substantial  and  demonstrated  qualities.  Especiallv 
if  the  European  war  should  be  a  protracted  one,  if  the 
sentiments  which  it  has  fostered  shall  be  long  sus- 
tained, Mr.  Herrick  will  be  in  a  most  effective  position 
in  relation  to  the  party  and  to  the  country. 

Another  Ohio  man  of  presidential  size  is  the  retiring 
senator,  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Burton's  most  notable  quali- 
ties are  those  of  a  stable  and  thorough-going  com- 
mon sense  allied  with  experience  and  honesty.  He 
is  a  strong  and  forcible  speaker,  likewise  a  strong 
and  forcible  writer.  Intellectual  integrity  is  illus- 
trated not  only  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  does. 
He  is  not  a  fashionable  or  a  showy  man,  but  he 
commands  the  respect  of  his  own  state  and  of  the 
country.  His  Republicanism,  while  positive,  is  not 
of  the  machine  order.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of 
principles;  he  is  one  who  would  rather  fail  in  devotion 
to  the  right  than  succeed  by  concession  and  compro- 
mise. The  qualities  which  make  for  enthusiasm  are 
not  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Burton.  He  is  rather  the  kind 
of  man  to  whom  the  sentiment  of  the  country  would 
turn  if  there  should  come  about  a  serious  demand  for 
solidity  of  character  in  conjunction  with  experience 
and  working  powers.      

Easily  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  Republican 
available  list  is  Justice  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  was  the 
first  of  the  great  reformers  who  came  into  notice  when 
what  has  since  been  called  the  progressive  wave  struck 
the  country.  He  was  the  prosecutor  in  the  insurance 
investigation  which  was  the  opening  gun  of  the  war 
against  bad  big  business.  Mr.  Hughes's  conduct  of 
that  investigation,  in  combination  with  his  fine  charac- 
ter as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man,  made  him  governor  ot 
New  York.  More  recently  as  an  Associate  Justio 
the  Supreme  Court,  an  office  to  which  he  came 
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ious  judicial  experience.  Mr.  Hughes  has  more 
than  sustained  himself.  In  his  character  of  reformer 
.Mr.  Hughes  may  he  described  as  belonging  to  the  re- 
strained as  distinct  from  the  hot-headed  type  so  often 
in  view.  Reform  in  Mr.  Hughes's  philosophy  means 
nothing  more  or  worse  than  obedience  to  the  law  and 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  honesty.  He 
stands,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  upbuild;  to  regulate, 
not  to  oppress.  He  commanded  and  commands  the  ab- 
solute respect  of  the  country  for  the  severe  integrity  of 
his  mind  and  for  the  decisiveness  of  his  methods: 

Senator  Borah,  though  hailing  from  one  of  the  new, 
remote,  and  least  advanced  states  of  the  Union,  pro- 
foundly interests  the  presidential  gossips.  His  strength 
as  a  prospective  candidate  lies  in  himself.  And  the 
quality  of  the  man  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
doing  nothing  and  will  do  nothing  to  promote  himself. 
If  Mr.  Borah  shall  be  nominated  it  will  be  because 
the  situation  demands  it.  He  will  not  be  a  manufac- 
tured candidate,  for  he  will  not  have  the  backing  of  a 
great  state  nor  will  he  have  a  pre-convention  campaign 
fund.  Mr.  Borah  has  been  within  his  own  party  rep- 
resentative of  the  progressive  spirit.  But  he  is  that 
rare  bird,  a  discriminating  progressive.  He  fought  for 
direct  election  of  senators  and  against  recall  of  judges. 
He  favored  the  eight-hour  law,  but  he  opposed  ex-  i 
emption  of  labor  societies  from  the  penalties  of  the 
anti-trust  law.  The  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Borah  is 
a  constitutionalist.  He  is  opposed  to  changing  our  sys- 
tem of  government — he  wants  to  perfect  the  system,  not 
destroy  it.  Therein  he  runs  counter  to  Bull-Mooseism, 
to  new  nationalism  and  all  the  others  who  preach  pure 
democracy  as  against  Borah's  preachings  of  a  repre- 
sentative republic.  Borah  is  for  perpetuation  of  the 
rights  of  the  states,  but  for  strengthening  the  senatorial 
government  in  its  own  field.  His  advocacy  of  the  di- 
rect election  of  senators  was  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  make  the  Senate  a  more  truly  representative 
body.  His  opposition  to  the.  recall  of  judges  was  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  proposal  was  an  assault 
upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  system,  a  wedge  tend- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  the  democratic  and  against 
the  representative  principle.  In  the  Senate  today  but 
one  man.  Senator  Root,  outranks  Mr.  Borah.  And 
there  are  those  who  hold  that  for  intellectual  force, 
courage,  and  sympathy  even  Senator  Root  is  not  the 
young  Idahoan's  equal.  

We  have  named  only  a  few  of  those  who  may  be 
thought  available.  The  roster  includes  Mr.  Taft,  who 
has  recently  been  characterized  as  "the  worst  licked, 
least  sore,  and  best  loved  of  ex-Presidents":  Congress- 
man J.  R.  Mann,  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House, 
a  very  straight  and  a  very  strong  man;  Senator  Smith 
of  Michigan,  who  despite  some  eccentricities  is  a  man 
of  power;  the  newly-elected  Governor  Willis  of  Ohio, 
a  man  of  the  hoy-orator  type,  yet  not  lacking  in  ability 
or  promise — these  along  with  several  others.  If  the 
party  in  a  way  seems  to  lack  working  leadership  most 
assuredly  it  does  not  lack  strong  and  imposing  figures, 
men  of  demonstrated  character  and  assured  capability. 

It  is  early  for  prophecy.  But  the  Argonaut  will  ven- 
ture the  guess  that  either  Judge  Hughes,  Senator 
Borah,  or  Ambassador  Herrick  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  country  to  head  their  ticket  in  1916. 
The  strongest  man  of  the  three,  speaking  personally 
and  fundamentally,  is  Borah;  the  man  ot  most  impres- 
sive history  mid  of  most  ideal  qualification  for  execu- 
tive responsibility  is  justice  Hughes;  the  man  most 
likely  to  attract  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country  is  Mr. 
Herrick.  Either  would  be  a  worthy  and  potential 
leader.  The  nomination  of  either,  unless  there  shall 
come  some  unexpected  change  in  political  conditions, 
would  be  almost  an  assurance  of  party  success. 


erous.  It  was  at  Tampico  that  a  petty  officer  of  the 
provincial  guard  arrested  a  group  of  American  sailors 
who  had-  landed  within  proscribed  limits.  The  mo- 
ment the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commandant  at  Tampico.  the  American  jackies  were  re- 
leased with  apologetic  explanations.  The  dc  facto 
President  of  Mexico  then  made  prompt  and  voluntary 
apology  for  an  incident  with  which  he  had  no  personal 
connection.  From  every  point  it  was  clear  that  no 
affront  was  intended  to  the  American  flag.  Vet  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  now  so  sweetly  reasonable  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  flared  up  in  high  dudgeon,  declined  to  accept 
explanations  and  apologies  promptly  and  courteously 
given,  and  at  the  cost  of  some  millions  of  dollars  dis- 
patched an  army  to  Mexican  soil,  incidentally  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  some  twenty  or  more  men  in  this  aggres- 
sive movement  upon  an  alien  soil.  President  Wilson 
would  have  the  world  believe,  and  no  doubt  he  be- 
lieves himself,  that  he  is  a  man  of  evenly  calm  and 
judicial  mind.  But  why  the  difference  between  Turkey 
and  Mexico?  The  answer  to  this  query  is  that  President 
Wilson  had  it  in,  so  to  speak,  for  President  Huerta  of 
Mexico.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  magnified  an 
incident  and  made  it  the  means  of  putting  upon  Presi- 
dent Huerta  an  affront  calculated  to  destroy  his  prestige 
with  his  own  people.  The  two  incidents  taken  side  by 
side  do  not  go  to  illustrate  a  spirit  of  fair-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  President  Wilson. 


The  Turkish  Incident — and  That  of  Tampico. 
Everybody  whose  judgment  is  under  the  dominion  of 
plain   common   sense  commends  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent  Wilson   in  connection   with  the  Turkish   incident 
<.f  this  Inst  week.     Tailing  to  understand  the  intent  of 
■!    fired   across   the  bow   of  an   American   launch 
entering  the   harbor  of  Smyrna,  the   President   gener- 
ously  assumed  that  it  was  not  intended  as  an  affront. 
In  other  words  In-  was  not  disposed  to  make  a  serious 
matter    out    of    a    trivial    incident,    as    some    hot-heads 
id   have  had  him  do.     At  the  same  time  it  is  im- 
Me  not  to  recall  that  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
in    :onnection   with   the  then   dc  facto  government  of 
Mi  ..ico.   President   Wilson's   attitude   was  not  so  gen- 


Our  Judiciary. 

The  public  as  well  as  the  Bar  should  give  heed  to 
an  indictment  of  the  judiciary  of  California  implied  in 
the  address  of  Judge  Bordwell  of  Los  Angeles  before 
the  State  Bar  Association  last  week.  According  to 
Judge  Bordwell,  and  what  he  says  is  endorsed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of  the 
judges  of  our  courts  of  first  instance  are  without  any 
understanding  of  the  simplest  duties  of  the  posts  they 
hold.  Many  judges  of  important  courts  are  without 
the  education  and  training  which  would  qualify  them 
as  practitioners.  One  judge  of  a  San  Francisco  Su- 
perior Court,  and  who  by  popular  vote  has  recently 
been  made  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  originally  a  prize-fighter's  attendant,  and  so  lack- 
ing in  experience  as  a  lawyer  that  his  name  appears  as 
an  attorney  of  record  only  in  a  single  case.  Other  in- 
stances less  notable  but  equally  violent  to  every 
known  principle  of  propriety  and  discretion  could  be 
named.  It  is  even  alleged  that  in  certain  cases  adroit 
politicians  have  contrived  to  get  themselves  elected 
judges  of  superior  courts  without  ever  having  under- 
gone the  examination  requisite  to  admission  to  the 
bar. 

Judge  Bordwell  is  right  in  declaring  that  a  cure — or 
at  least  a  mitigation — of  these  mischiefs  is  to  substi- 
tute an  appointed  for  an  elected  judiciary.  It  may 
be  argued  fairly  that  very  serious  possibilities  lie  in 
the  appointive  system.  A  vicious  or  careless  appoint- 
ing power  might  put  unfit  or  bad  men  on  the  bench. 
But  the  chances  are  very  much  better  under  the  ap- 
pointive than  the  elective  system.  There  is  a  standing 
illustration  of  the  merits  of  the  appointive  system  in 
the  organization  of  our  Federal  courts.  Xow  and  again 
an  unfit  man  gets  in.  But  it  happens  rarely.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Federal  judiciary  in  its  several  depart- 
ments represents  the  high-water  mark  of  governmental 
authority. 

\\  e  see,  too,  in  occasional  emergencv  appointments 
to  the  bench  in  our  own  state  how  excellently  the  prin- 
ciple may  work.  The  Argonaut  hardly  needs  to  say 
that  it  is  no  admirer  of  Governor  Johnson's  ideas  or 
policies.  Yet  it  is  very  glad  to  say  that  in  the  matter 
of  judicial  appointments  he  has  shown  a  most  excellent 
discretion.  In  San  Francisco  the  names  of  Judge 
Crothers  and  Judge  Cerf  illustrate  careful  judgment. 
The  appointment  of  Judge  Richards,  long  Superior 
Judge  of  Santa  Clara  County  and  not  a  member  of 
Governor  Johnson's  party,  to  the  appellate  justiceship, 
was  a  striking  illustration  of  executive  carefulness. 
The  appointment  of  Judge  Beasley  in  Santa  Clara 
County  and  many  others  illustrates  the  same  ju- 
dicious care.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
best  recruits  we  have  had  in  recent  times  in  our  state 
judiciary  have  come  through  appointment  at  the  hands 
ivemor  Johnson.  Governor  Gillett's  appointments 
to  the  bench  were  made  with  the  greatest  care.  Even 
Governor  Pardee,  who  was  no  lawyer,  a  poor  though 
busy  politician,  and,  truth  to  tell,  not  very  much  of  a 


man,  took  care  to  seek  good  counsel  when  it  came  to  the 
naming  of  judges. 

The  public,  we  believe,  is  ripe  for  a  change  which 
will  take  the  judiciary  from  the  hububs  and  the  mix- 
ups  of  politics.  Many  persons  not  ordinarily  considerate 
of  the  serious  proprieties  have  been  offended  by  the 
public  efforts  to  boost  candidates  in  recent  campaigns. 
Every  thoughtful  citizen  resents  the  necessity  for  self- 
exploitation  which  the  present  system  enforces.  It  does 
not  require  an  exceptional  taste  to  fire  up  in  resentment 
in  reading  on  the  face  of  a  public  billboard.  "Vote  for 
Blank  for  Superior  Judge — Always  on  the  Job" ;  or, 
"Vote  for  Blank.  He  has  made  good";  or.  "Vote  for 
Blank,  a  hard  worker  and  a  friend  of  labor."  etc. 
Worse  still  is  the  spectacle  of  the  candidate  for  a  judge- 
ship "working  the  saloons"  and  going  the  rounds  of 
concert  halls  and  fraternity  balls.  Yet  these  things 
must  be  done  under  the  existing  system.  One's  gorge 
heaves  at  these  abominations.  Verily  it  is  time  for 
something  better. 

* 
Stupid  and  Unfortunate. 

Refusal  of  the  Greek  Theatre  for  a  performance  in 
aid  of  the  Belgian  relief  movement  was  both  stupid 
and  unfortunate.  The  authorities  of  the  university 
failed  to  comprehend  that  the  Greek  Theatre,  even  as 
the  university  itself,  is  a  public  institution.  It  may  not 
with  propriety  be  administered  as  if  it  were  a  private 
property  and  in  accordance  with  the  whims  of  indi- 
vidual ownership.  Again,  the  university  authorities, 
including  the  president,  ought  to  have  been  better  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  traditions  and  history  of  the 
Greek  Theatre.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  fixed  rule 
under  which  the  theatre  may  not  be  used  for  pay  per- 
formances. The  truth  is  that  it  has  habitually  been  so 
used.  The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  recalls  that  he 
personally  has  bought  seats  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
not  once,  but  many  times.  Various  musical  or- 
ganizations, including  traveling  companies  like  Sousa's 
band,  have  repeatedly  given  performances  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  for  which  seats  have  been  sold  precisely  as  in 
an  ordinary  theatre.  Admission  to  performances  given 
by  Maude  Adams  and  Julia  Marlowe  was  by  ticket, 
which  of  course  was  paid  for.  A  case  precisely  in 
point  was  that  of  an  entertainment  given  in  aid  of  the 
Valparaiso  relief  fund.  In  brief,  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Theatre  for  pay  performances  has  been  common,  and 
President  Wheeler  should  have  known  it. 

The  matter  is  unfortunate  because  in  the  public  mind 
it  is  connected  with  two  circumstances — one  a  presumed 
cordial  relationship  between  the  German  Kaiser  and 
President  Wheeler,  of  which  we  have  heard  something 
from  time  to  time,  less,  we  are  bound  to  say.  from  the 
Kaiser  than  from  the  party  of  the  second  part.  The 
impression  is  given  that  refusal  of  the  theatre  was 
based  upon  the  notion  that  somehow  the  movement  for 
relief  of  the  Belgians  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  upon  Germany.  The  public,  by  a  swift  logic  which 
waits  not  upon  arguments,  assumes  that  if  a  similar 
request  had  been  made  in  connection  with  any  other 
similar  humanitarian  purpose  there  would  have  been 
no  question  about  the  use  of  the  theatre,  precisely  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Valparaiso  relief  entertainment.  It 
is  undeniable  that  this  refusal  tends  in  California  to 
deepen  a  feeling  which  all  liberal-minded  persons  wish 
to  see  minimized.  Many  Germans — loyal  sympathizers 
with  the  policies  and  courses  of  their  native  country — 
have  contributed  freely  to  the  Belgian  fund.  The  move- 
ment has  been  presented,  and  properly  so.  solely  as  a 
humanitarian  one.  and  proofs  that  it  has  been  so  re- 
garded by  contributors  are  many.  Xow  by  this  foolish 
refusal  an  impression  is  popularly  made  that  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  Belgians  is  to  slap  Germany  in  the 
face.  It  is  a  wrong  impression;  and  sad  to  say  our 
State  University,  which  ought  to  be  a  centre  of  noble 
suggestions,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 

The  incident  goes  to  illustrate  the  mischief  which 
may  result  from  tfie  placing  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  narrow  views  authority  which  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised under  promptings  of  largest  understanding  and 
liberality  of  mind.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a 
professor  of  rhetoric — and  at  times  of  cheap  rhetoric  at 
that — to  determine  the  uses  to  which  university  prop- 
erty may  be  put :  nor  ought  it  to  be  left  to  a  higher 
university  authority  in  whom  a  short  memory  or  the 
dead-head  habit  has  confused  university  traditions  and 
private  whim. 

Ultimate  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  university 
rests  with  a  Board  of  Regents  nominally  representa- 
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live  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  university  is  created  and  sustained.  The  Board  of 
Regents,  theoretically  at  least,  represents  the  broad 
public  as  distinct  from  the  professorial  view  of  things. 
In  matters  like  the  custody  of  the  Greek  Theatre  the 
Regents  ought  to  make  the  rule ;  and  by  the  same  token 
they  ought  to  administer  it.  So  important  a  function 
ought  not  to  be  left  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  narrow 
professionalism.  There  ought  to  be  established  apart 
from  the  academic  authority  at  Berkeley  another  kind 
of  administrative  authority  wise  enough  to  know  when 
the  use  of  university  auditoriums  should  be  granted 
and  when  refused.  We  should  not  then  have  the 
anomaly  presented  in  the  use  of  a  university  hall  for 
political  and  partisan  howlings,  concurrently  with  the 
refusal  of  another  university  auditorium  to  a  great  and 
popular  humanitarian  movement  like  that  for  relief  of 
the  Belgians.  • 

A  Movement  Against  the  Low  Saloon. 
The  Argonaut  is  gratified  to  observe  that  it  is  by  no 
means  alone  in  the  belief  that  the  low  saloon,  if  it  shall 
continue  to  exist  in  California,  will  drag  down  and  de- 
stroy our  vineyard  industry,  and  be  the  means  of  im- 
posing upon  the  state  a  scheme  of  restriction  offensive 
alike  to  industry,  liberty,  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Bell  has  come  to  the  front,  not  merely  in  approval 
of  a  suggested  movement  to  legislate  the  low  saloon 
out  of  existence,  but  with  a  tentative  plan  for  doing  it. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Grape  Protective  Association — an  associa- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Bell  is  himself  an  official — he  pre- 
sents a  tentative  programme  and  calls  upon  the  vine- 
yard interest  of  California  to  make  it  its  own.  Mr. 
Bell's  plan  embodies: 

1.  County  option,  except  in  cities  having  5000  or  more  in- 
habitants. 

2.  In  licensed  territory,  not  more  than  one  saloon  for  each 
1000  inhabitants,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  exclusive  of  table 
licenses  for  hotels  and  restaurants. 

3.  Separate  licenses  to  sell  malt  and  fermented  liquors,  as 
distinguished  from  distilled  liquors. 

•4.  Xo  saloon  license  to  be  issued  to  an  individual,  but 
only  to  property,  the  owner  of  the  property,  under  heavy  bond, 
to  be  responsible  for  the  faithful   observance  of  the  law. 

5.  Unlawful  for  any  wine-maker,  brewer,  distiller,  or 
wholesaler  to  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  a  saloon. 

6.  Midnight  and  Sunday  closing. 

7.  Anti-treat   law. 

8.  Drastic  laws  concerning  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
to  minors,  women,  or  to  persons  in  an  intoxicated  or  partially 
intoxicated  condition. 

9.  Such  limitations  and  restrictions  respecting  the  granting 
of  licenses  in  license  territory  as  will  forever  eliminate  dives 
and  deadfalls. 

10.  When  charges  are  filed  before  any  magistrate  alleging 
a  violation  of  the  liquor  law  a  jury  of  twelve  to  be  drawn 
from  the  body  of  the  county  to  try  the  case,  and  in  the  event 
of  conviction,  the  license  shall  be  suspended  until  the  judg- 
ment shall  be  reversed  or  become  final,  and  in  case  of  final 
judgment  of  conviction,  the  license  shall  be  forever  revoked 
and  no  other  license  shall   be  issued  in  its   stead. 

This  programme,  it  should  be  repeated,  is  merely 
tentative.  The  object  of  its  presentment  is  to  arouse 
discussion  and  to  enlist  support  among  those  who  have 
stood  and  continue  to  stand  opposed  to  prohibition  in 
its  more  drastic  aspect.  It  aims  to  start  a  movement 
which  will  take  the  project  of  restrictive  legislation  out 
of  the  hands  of  extremists  and  faddists  and  make  it  a 
legitimate  movement  with  the  backing  of  all  who.  while 
earnestly  desirous  of  reform  in  the  matter  of  liquor 
legislation,  are  not  willing  that  the  movement  shall 
drag  down  and  destroy  legitimate  interests  and  at  the 
same  time  infringe  a  fundamental  principle  of  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The  movement  for  a  rational  and  wholesome  regu- 
lation of  the  liquor  traffic,  if  at  this  stage  it  may  be 
styled  a  movement,  comes  none  too  soon.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  toleration  of  the  grosser  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  has  reached  its  limits.  The  public  will  not  longer 
submit  to  the  crying  evil  of  the  low  drinking  hole. 
Either  the  low  saloon  must  be  exorcised  by  a  rigid 
scheme  of  regulation  or  there  will  be  imposed  upon  the 
state  a  prohibition  so  broad  as  to  drag  in  and  drag 
down  the  vineyard  industry  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
Only  a  thorough  job  of  house-cleaning  after  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bell  or  something  like  it  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  legitimate  phases  of 
the  wine  and  liquor  business  will  save  a  great  industry 
in  all  its  branches  from  the  disaster  which  an  undis- 
criminating  prohibition  will  put  upon  it. 

Practically,  it  is  for  the  legitimate  interests  asso- 
ciated with  the  liquor  traffic  to  choose  between  a  scheme 


of  reasonable  regulation  or  some  such  drastic  project 
as  that  which  was  voted  down  in  the  election  of  three 
weeks  ago.  The  traffic  will  not  be  allowed  the  license 
to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  in  times  past.  The 
public  mind  is  determined  upon  that  point.  The  low 
saloon  is  doomed.  It  remains  for  the  legitimate  part 
of  the  liquor  traffic  to  decide  if  it  will  help  bring  about 
a  reasonable  and  proper  reform  or  by  stubborn  resist- 
ance be  itself  destroyed. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  was  a  commendable  delicacy  in  ex-President 
Taft's  remark  the  other  day  anent  "the  recent  Progres- 
sive party.''  Of  a  piece  with  this  expression  is  the 
remark  of  Colonel  Harvey  in  the  November  North 
American  Review  referring  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  as 
"chief  of  the  Progressive  party"  and  "now  rapidly  be- 
coming its  rank  and  file." 


The  case  of  the  American  ship  Sacramento,  "cap- 
tured" and  "looted"  off  the  Chilean  coast  by  an  un- 
named German  warship,  will  need  some  explaining. 
Manifestly  the  Sacramento  was  sent  to  supply  the  Ger- 
man fleet  in  the  South  Pacific.  Her  cargo  was  made 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  officers  of  customs  and  the 
naval  officer  in  charge  of  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  morally  certain  of  this  fact.  Yet  every 
formality  requisite  for  the  Sacramento's  clearance  from 
San  Francisco  was  duly  complied  with.  The  owners 
of  the  vessel  gagged  not  at  all  at  the  affidavits  they 
were  required  to  make.  Now  either  somebody  lied  or 
an  act  of  piracy  has  been  committed  by  Germany. 
The  latter  is  unthinkable.  Every  circumstance  indi- 
cates that  there  was  a  conspiracy  supported  by  false 
oaths.  The  matter  will  stand  investigating,  and  some- 
body is  deserving  of  punishment.  We  trust  it  will  be 
meted  out  promptly  and  severely. 


The  Imperial  German  Consul,  Baron  E.  H.  von 
Shack,  drew  perilously  near  the  line  of  official  in- 
discretion on  Sunday  last  when  in  an  address  at 
German  House  in  San  Francisco  he  counseled  Ger- 
man-Americans in  their  business  dealings  to  boy- 
cott citizens  of  European  countries  now  at  war 
with  Germany.  "Here  in  the  United  States,"  said 
Consul  von  Shack,  "are  twelve  million  Germans 
or  Americans  of  German  parents.  Placing  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  each  of  these  at  only  $150 
per  annum,  the  yearly  capacity  of  purchase  of  the  Ger- 
manic part  of  America  is  eighteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  How  much  of  this  gigantic  sum  has  annually 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  been  steadily 
working  to  encompass  Germany's  ruin?  *  *  *  Let 
me  suggest  to  you  a  better  system  of  buying.  Before 
buying  ask  where  the  article  has  been  made.  *  *  * 
Be  loyal  to  your  old  Fatherland."  This  is  a  sort  of 
talk  which  ought  not  to  be  permissible  on  the  part  of 
a  representative  of  a  foreign  country  in  the  United 
States.  The  incident  might  properly  be  the  subject  of 
a  sharp  call-down  on  the  part  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. At  its  best  it  goes  to  sustain  the  charge  freely 
made  that  Germany's  diplomacy  is  lacking  at  the  point 
of  propriety  and  discretion. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Study  of  Current  National  Politics. 

Stanford  University.  November  23,  1914. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Your  recent  reflections  upon  the  prob- 
able future  of  the  Democratic  party  led  me  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  distribution  of  the  Democratic  vote  in  the  elections 
of  this  month.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  no  fair  com- 
parison can  be  made  with  the  vote  of  1912  until  the  exact 
voting  strength  of  the  third  (Progressive)  party  is  known, 
yet  the  location  of  Democratic  losses  and  gains  by  districts 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  significant  meaning  of  the  out- 
come. 

That  meaning  is  best  appreciated  upon  a  background  of 
the  Democratic  vote  of  1912  and  what  the  Democrats  made 
of  it.     In  no  way  did  that  vote  show  the  party  in  a  healthy 

i  state,  much  less  a  state  of  revitalization.  The  congressional 
vote  was  less  than  in  the  campaign  immediately  preceding,  and 
indicated  a  reversion  to  the  proportion  held  by  the  Democracy 

|  for  the   preceding   sixteen   years.      The   vote   cast    for   Wilson 

I  was  less  than   Bryan  had  polled  in  any  one  of  his  campaigns. 

i  In  fact,  in  the  proportion  cf  the  total  vote  cast  (forty-two 
per  cent),  the  Democracy  was  revealed,  as  ever  since  1896, 
on  the  decline.  It  came  into  control  of  the  government  only 
because   of  the   division   of   the   opposition. 

The  task  before  President  Wilson  was  that  of  giving  pause 
to  the  decline  that  the  party  had  suffered  ever  since  the  radi- 
cal wing  had  captured  control.  He  had  to  accomplish  this, 
while  pledged  to  the  enactment  of  the  measures  so  repeatedly 
rejected  by  the  electorate,  and  while  depending  for  fullest 
support  upon  members  of  the  party  that  had  never  been  in 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  "new  Democracy  of  1896."  His 
policies  had  been  outlined  by  a  Western  Democracy,  while  his 
congressional  majorities  were  representative  of  the  South. 
With  an  immediacy  of  determination,  rare  among  minority 
rulers.  President  Wilson  induced  a  reluctant  Congress  to  enact 


three  Democratic  proposals  of  long  standing.  In 
Democratic  legislation  upon  the  tariff,  the  currenc;. 
"trusts"  he  had  the  fullest  backing  of  Bryan,  the  lukewarm 
sympathy  of  the  Southern  chairmen  through  whom  he  had  to 
act,  and  the  partially- veiled  hostility  of  powerful  Eastern 
journals  that  had  long  waited  for  a  Democratic  President  to 
uphold  the  traditions  of  Tilden  and  Cleveland,  and  that  still 
professed  to  believe  that  harsh  criticism  of  the  minority 
President  would  bring  about  that  desired  end. 

Events  somewhat  beyond  the  President's  control  led  him 
to  place  the  party  in  its  traditional  and  little  understood  atti- 
tude upon  foreign  affairs.  Disturbances  in  Mexico,  a  dispute 
with  England,  and  a  reversal  of  policy  in  China,  all  of  them 
legacies  of  a  period  of  Republican  rule,  brought  vividly  before 
the  voter  the  lack  of  aggressive  tone  and  essentially  conti- 
nental policy  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  government.  The 
party's  proposal  to  grant  independence  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  only  spared  a  very  general  condemnation  by  the 
delay  in   forcing  the  issue. 

While  Mr.  Wilson's  initial  steps  in  office  indicated  a  desire 
to  subordinate  partisan  considerations  in  filling  public  offices, 
the  return  of  the  Democracy  to  power  after  many  years  of 
exile  compelled  the  President  to  countenance  a  partisan  regime 
in  Washington.  Indeed  everything  combined  to  bring  the 
Democratic  party  before  the  country  in  its  distinctly  partisan 
character.  Little  or  no  opportunity  was  given  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  in  his  inaugural  address,  might  call  upon  the  pro- 
gressive men  of  all  parties.  When,  occasionally,  non-partisan 
support  was  accorded  the  President,  it  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  din  of  partisan  rejoicing.  The  President  himself  grew 
more,   not  less,   partisan   in   his   tone. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  that  the  Democratic  party 
has  retained  control  of  the  government,  in  spite  of  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  the  third  party  and  the  consequent  returning 
strength  of  the  Republican  opposition,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  most  remarkable  change  in  political  sentiment  since 
1894.  That  the  party  has  changed  its  character  or  its  appeal 
there  is  no  evidence ;  that  a  considerable  number  of  voters 
have  joined  its  ranks  since  1912  seems  to  be  the  indication 
of  the  election  returns. 

Fifty-seven  districts  (largely  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois),  that 
elected  Democrats  in  1912  by  pluralities,  returned  Republicans 
in  1914.  This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  loss  in  Demo- 
cratic voters.  Five  districts,  carried  in  1912  by  the  Demo- 
crats by  majorities,  elected  Republicans  this  year.  This  does 
indicate  a  loss.  But  twenty-two  districts  (most  of  them  in 
the  West)  that  were  carried  in  1912  only  because  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  Republican  vote,  elected  Democrats  again  in 
1914.  Here  have  been  the  gains,  if  any.  and  it  is  by  these 
elections  that  the  Democrats  control  the  next  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  margin  is  very  small.  With  the  total  disappearance 
of  Progressive  candidates,  it  might  have  vanished  entirely. 
Yet  it  seems  a  great  gain  to  a  party,  long  in  the  minority, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  1912.  However,  the  gains  appear 
to  be  in  districts  of  close  margin,  and  apparently  indicate 
the  change  of  no  considerable  number  of  voters.  In  view  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Democratic  party,  they  could  not 
have  been  won  to  the  party  by  new  appeals,  but  by  an  ad- 
ministration  that  has  led  the  party  to   carry   out  its  pledges. 

That  this  gain  is  in  reality  an  aftermath  of  the  Republican 
schism  of  1912  and  not  an  important  promise  for  the  future 
seems  reasonably  certain.  For  considering  the  nation-wide 
vote,  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  upon  the  performance  of 
the  Democracy  has  been  the  same  as  that  given  repeatedly  to 
the  proposals  of  the  party  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
face  of  such  a  verdict  what  future  could  there  be  for  the 
Democracy  ?  Its  administration  of  public  office  condemned. 
as  had  been  its  platform  of  measures,  there  was  no  escaping 
defeat  the  moment  the  opposition  should  be  united. 

Developments  outside  of  the  United  States  have  changed 
this  aspect  of  American  affairs.  Not  only  has  the  European 
cataclysm  impelled  thousands,  formerly  restless,  to  "sit  tight," 
as  evidenced  in  the  conservative  reaction,  but  it  has  also 
placed  the  question  of  America's  relationship  to  the  world 
foremost  of  all  questions.  The  Progressive  party  has,  at  least 
temporarily,  disintegrated.  The  Democratic  party  must  for  a 
time  cease  to  talk  "reform,"  as  it  has  already  ceased  to  talk 
of  the  measures  now  on  the  statute  books.  The  Republican 
party,  even  though  strengthened  in  protective  tariff  areas, 
finds  that  policy  at  least  second  to  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy.  Not  that  the  party  will  call  for  actual  interference 
in  Europe,  but  that  catastrophe  has  served  to  emphasize 
American  purposes  and  interests  in  world  affairs. 

Thus  the  two-party  alignment  stands  more  clearly  revealed 
than  ever  because  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are 
protagonists  upon  the  questions  that  have  become  uppermost 
in  men's  minds.  The  Democratic  President  would  hold  aloof 
from  Europe,  would  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion with  the  countries  south  of  us,  and  would  not  be  aggres- 
sive in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Orient.  The  Republican 
party,  wedded  to  a  policy  of  protection  and  expansion,  must 
favor  an  aggressive  policy  of  interest,  participation,  and  often 
interference  in  affairs  beyond  our  borders  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  This  division  reveals  the  probable  alignment  for 
the  next  campaign. 

At  first  sight  the  Democracy  would  seem  at  a  disadvantage, 
not  only  because  of  the  recent  period  of  continued  decline 
and  the  very  strong  American  desire  to  go  beyond  our  borders, 
but  also  because  of  the  diverse  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  body  of  its  voters.  Of  the  great  bulks  of  its  vote,  one- 
third  is  in  the  South,  another  third  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
the  balance  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  Middle  West. 
In  increasing  the  last  without  diminishing  the  other  support 
lies  the  hope  of  Democratic  leaders.  But  whereas  it  is  natural 
that  the  great  majority  in  the  interior  provinces  should  favor 
a  peaceful  and  non-aggressive  foreign  policy,  the  northern 
Mississippi  Valley  has  not  been  friendly  to  Democratic  tariffs. 

If,  however,  the  tariff  issue  should  be  subordinated  in  1916. 
and  it  may  well  be  because  Democratic  control  of  the  Senate 
is  assured  until  1918,  and  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  should 
be  the  determining  issue,  the  Middle  West  would  in  all  prob- 
ability cast  its  vote  with  that  of  the  South  for  the  Democratic 
nominee.  The  more  likely  if  that  nominee  he  Wilson  or 
Bryan,  for  the  slogan  of  "restoring  the  government  to  the 
people,"  which  has  been  used  so  constantly  by  them,  was  the 
basis  of  the  insurgent  Republican  movement  in  that 
With  the  East  and  Far  West  supporting  the  Republican  pro- 
posals, we  should  at  last  have  achieved  an  alignment  of  voters. 
based  upon  proposed  action,  not  past  prejudice. 

Such    an    alignment    would    have    enduring    qualities.       Not 
only  in   foreign  policy,  but  in  problems  at  home,  the   East  and 
Far   West   have   common    interests   and    desires.      The    Middle 
West   and    the   agricultural    sections    of   the    South    should    be 
as   one    upon    economic   demands   and    in    the    attitude    of   the 
individual  toward  his  government.      If  a  genuine  party  align- 
ment   be    once    achieved,    should    we    not    expect    the    interior 
|  provinces  to  be  more  and  more  devoted  to  internal  questions 
j  and   to  differ   from   the    East   interested   in    Europe  and   South 
America  and   the  Far   West    greatly   interested  in   matters  per- 
taining   to   the    Orient?      A    future    for    the    Democratic    party 
rests    in    winning    the    full    support   of    the    united    Mississippi 
I  Valley.  Edgar  Eugene  Robinson. 
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November  28,  1914. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Last  week  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  sudden 
termination  of  the  war.  an  end  that  might  indeed  come  so 
rapidly  as  to  permit  the  battle-racked  soldiers  of  Europe  to 
eat  their  Christmas  dinners  at  home.  So  desirable  consum- 
mation seemed  indeed  to  be  no  more  than  a  possibility  and  to 
be  still  a  long  way  from  a  probability,  but  none  the  less  the 
idea  seems  to  have  come  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  those 
whose  ideas  of  the  struggle  are  derived  from  newspaper 
headings  and  who  are  always  ready  to  repeat  some  such 
formula  as  ''evidently  the  war  is  to  be  a  long-drawn-out  af- 
fair.'' Bui  Mr.  Hillaire  Belloc,  graciously  described  as  the 
"foremost  military  critic  of  Europe,"  writing  on  November 
22,  says  that  if  the  Russian  numbers  begin  to  tell  in  the  next 
week  or  so  and  if  they  are  able  to  invade  Silesia,  "then  the 
whole  war  changes  and  its  termination  is  in  sight."  The  "if" 
is  of  course  a  large  one,  but  only  on  the  general  ground 
that  in  war  all  "ifs"  are  large.  Upon  this  understanding  the 
assertion  is  eminently  sane  and  conservative.  It  is  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Germany  can  not  afford  to  be 
invaded  and  that  an  invasion  of  Silesia  in  particular  would  be 
peculiarly  deadly  because  of  its  manufacturing  importance. 
Moreover,  a  certain  sentiment  is  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  German  territory,  and  sentiment  is  a  far 
larger  factor  in  war — and  indeed  in  everything  else — than  we 
are  usually  disposed  to   admit. 


the  Russians  who  had  been  pursuing  it.  We  may  suppose 
that  these  reverses,  if  they  exist  at  all,  were  inflicted  upon  the 
clouds  of  Cossack  cavalry  in  the  van  of  the  Russian  army, 
who  were  thus  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  their  main  body. 
A  great  battle  is  now  being  fought  on  the  line  southward 
from  Thorn,  and  we  shall  probably  find  that  on  the  issue  of 
this  battle  will  depend  the  Russian  ability  to  continue  their 
aggressive  movements  at  the  north  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wirballen  and  at  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  Cracow.  In 
other  words,  the  German  aggressive  around  Thorn  is  intended 
to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  their  armies  to  the  north  and 
south.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of  the 
great  line  can  continue  to  advance  in  the  face  of  serious  re- 
verses to  any  other  part  of  the  line.  Moreover,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  a  German  attack  near  Thorn,  where  the  Russian 
forces  were  relatively  weak,  would  cause  the  detachment  of 
reinforcements  from  the  other  parts  of  the  battle,  but  so  far 
this  result  has  not  been  attained.  The  Russians  have  indeed 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  reinforce  their  armies  between  the 
Warthe  and  the  Vistula,  but  they  seem  to  have  done  so  from 
their  vast  reserves  to  the  east  rather  than  by  the  weakening 
cf  iheir  line  elsewhere.  And  there,  of  course,  we  see  the 
main  Russian  strength  in  an  ability  to  produce  a  practically 
unlimited  number  of  men  without  a  resort  to  withdrawals 
from  other  parts  of  the  line. 


Now  what  are  the  chances  of  a  substantial  invasion  of 
Germany  from  the  East  ?  I  say  a  substantial  invasion,  be- 
cause Russian  troops  have  already  penetrated  into  foreign 
soil  in  two  or  three  places,  but  these  penetrations  have  been 
more  in  the  nature  of  raids  than  anything  else  and  they  are 
therefore  not  vital.  Now  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  map  out  the 
exact  situation  and  to  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  "guid- 
ance" of  the  newspaper  headlines  we  find  ourselves  involved 
in  difficulties.  The  battle  front  is  several  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  it  may  be  said  to  undulate  like  a  moving  snake. 
There  are  successes  and  reverses  from  end  to  end,  and  in  the 
official  reports  these  are  apt  to  figure  as  colossal  victories  and 
ruinous  defeats.  It  may  happen  that  the  really  vital  move- 
ments are  not  chronicled  at  all  because  secrecy  is  the  aim  of 
both  sides  alike.  And  we  must  remember  also  that  there  are 
actually  such  things  as  strategic  retreats  and  that  the  phrase  is 
not  necessarily  a  coy  or  sugar-coated  admission  of  defeat. 
If  the  great  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  were  being  carried 
out  today  it  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  the  French  newspapers 
would  blaze  with  the  stories  of  French  advances  and  Russian 
retreats.  Every  movement  of  the  Grand  Army  toward  Mos- 
cow would  have  been  a  "magnificent  victory"  over  a  "flying 
and  beaten  foe,"  but  it  needed  only  a  very  few  weeks  to 
show  that  every  forward  step  of  Napoleon  was  a  step  into 
an  open  grave,  and  that  his  victories  were  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  disasters.  It  was  only  when  Napoleon  began  to  retreat 
that  the  world  understood  that  he  had  been  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  beaten  from  the  moment  he  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  that  every  one  of  his  "victories"  was  a  nail  in 
his  coffin.  

The  Russians  have  not  forgotten  Napoleon  nor  the  grim 
horrors  into  which  their  "retreating"  led  him.  They  were 
willing  enough  to  play  the  same  game  over  again,  and  it  was 
only  the  exigencies  of  the  western  situation,  the  pressing  need 
for  expedition,  that  prevented  them  from  playing  it  with  Von 
Hindenberg's  army,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  under  the 
walls  of  Warsaw.  We  all  remember  the  gasp  of  surprise  with 
which  we  suddenly  realized  that  a  German  army  had  actually 
penetrated  Russian  territory  and  was  under  the  very  walls  of 
the  Polish  capital.  It  was  a  "great  German  victory"  with  a 
vengeance.  The  irresistible  Teuton  had  been  carrying  out  one 
of  his  famous  "drives,"  which  lead  nowhere  in  particular,  not 
even  to  Paris,  and  had  once  more  proved  his  invincibility. 
But  then  came  the  change.  The  Russian  forces  advanced 
from  Warsaw  and  drove  Von  Hindenberg  back  to  the  German 
frontier  and  the  Cossacks  rode  right  through  his  lines  into 
Germany.  Then  the  Russian  military  experts  began  to  com- 
plain, not  because  Von  Hindenberg  had  been  allowed  to  reach 
Warsaw,  but  actually  because  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
take  Warsaw,  and  to  advance  even  further  into  the  country  in 
the  same  way  that  Napoleon  had  been  allowed  to  advance  to 
Moscow.  If  the  Germans  had  been  allowed  to  continue  their 
"victorious  advance,"  said  the  Petrograd  strategists,  they 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  country  and  would 
never  have  emerged,  just  as  Napoleon  had  been  swallowed  up. 
Let  us  remember  the  general  rule  that  an  invading  army  be- 
comes weak  and  vulnerable  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
line  of  communications,  the  vital  thread  upon  which  it  must 
rely  for  every  ounce  of  food  and  for  every  rifle  cartridge, 
the  thread  the  cutting  of  which  means  instant  strangulation. 
If  Von  Hindenberg  had  been  resisted  at  or  near  his  point  of 
departure  while  his  troops  were  in  good  condition  and  rich 
in  supplies  he  might  easily  have  won  a  great  victory.  By 
allowing  him  to  reach  Warsaw  he  became  enfeebled.  Had  he 
been  allowed  to  go  yet  further  forward  he  might  have  been 
exterminated.  Such  at  least  was  the  argument  of  the  Petro- 
grad  strategists.  

Let  us  now  see  the  position  of  the  eastern  field  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  that  position  from  the  conflicting 
reports.  There  are  now  three  great  centres  of  activity  along 
a  battle  line  some  four  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  centre 
of  the  line  is  occupied  by  the  army  of  Yon  Hindenberg,  which 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  Warsaw  and  that  has  now 
taken  up  a  strong  position  on  or  near  its  own  frontier.  Cur- 
re-  :  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  this  army  has  now  recovered 
it-  If  and  that  it  is  once  more  moving  east  in  the  direction 
of  *Varsaw,  and  that  it  has  even  inflicted  some  reverses  upon 


Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  Russians  are  eventually  .beaten 
between  the  Warthe  and  the  Vistula.  In  that  case  they  will 
fall  back,  with  the  probable  result  that  their  armies  in  East 
Prussia  and  around  Cracow  will  feel  the  blow  sympathetically 
and  so  be  brought  relatively  to  a  standstill.  But  suppose  the 
Germans  manage  to  produce  a  deadlock,  as  they  have  done  in 
Flanders.  In  that  case  there  will  be  something  like  a  dead- 
lock all  along  the  line,  or  at  least  a  distinct  slackening  in  the 
Russian  advance  north  and  south.  But  as  a  third  alternative 
let  us  suppose  that  the  Russians  are  successful  and  that  they 
hold  their  own  or  even  drive  their  foe  backward,  and  such 
is  actually  the  report  at  the  moment  of  writing.  In  that  case 
the  attack  upon  Cracow  will  go  forward  with  fury,  and  with 
Cracow  once  taken — and  we  have  now  learned  that  no 
fortress  is  impregnable — the  path  into  Silesia  will  be  open. 
And  it  may  be  repeated  with  some  confidence  that  if  Silesia 
is  seriously  invaded  it  will  mean  the  end  of  the  war.  That  is 
what  Mr.  Belloc  means  when  he  says,  "But  if  the  Russian 
numbers  begin  to  tell  in  the  next  week  or  fortnight  in  the 
east  and  German  soil  is  invaded,  especially  through  Silesia, 
then  the  whole  war  changes  and  its  termination  is  in  sight, 
for  the  moral  factor  upon  which  the  German  resistance  reposes 
is  the  inviolability  of  German  territory  and  the  material  factor 
the   inviolability   of    German   manufacturing  districts." 


As  has  been  said  there  are  reports  of  a  Russian  victory  at 
this  moment  of  writing,  and  they  seem  to  have  some  basis  of 
truth,  since  they  are  partially  confirmed  by  the  German  official 
statement.  But  it  would  be  premature  to  comment  upon  them 
until  we  know  the  extent  of  the  success  and  the  territory  that 
it  covers.  But  this  much  at  least  may  be  said.  If  the  Rus-  j 
sian  success  is  as  great  as  now  it  seems  to  be  it  will  mean  . 
that  the  northern  and  southern  advance  will  be  greatly  stimu  i 
lated  and  that  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  as  well  as  of  East  ' 
Prussia,  will  be  imminent.  And  the  invasion  of  Silesia  will  ! 
have  an  importance  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 


to  be  necessary.  Lord  Kitchener  is  said  reliably  to  have  now 
over  a  million  men  in  England  and  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  send 
them  away.  It  is  true  that  their'  training  is  very  defective, 
"but  then  the  Germans  also  have  been  using  very  young  and 
very  old  men,  and  certainly  there  would  have  been  great  drafts 
from  England  if  the  situation  had  actually  been  critical.  Of 
course  the  Allies  have  met  with  reverses,  such  as  the  loss  of 
Dixmude,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there  has  at  any  time 
been  any  critical  danger  of  the  taking  of  Dunkirk  or  Calais, 
or  there  would  certianly  have  been  a  strengthening  of  the 
Allied  lines  both  from  the  French  reserves  in  the  south  and 
from  the  English  across  the  Channel.  In  other  words,  Gen- 
eral Joffre  has  been  content  to  hold  his  own  and  without  any 
offensive  efforts.  That  the  Allies  are  now  content  to  remain 
quiescent  is  probably  not  because  they  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing else,  but  because  they,  too.  are  awaiting  their  cue  from 
the  east,  and  because  they  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  pres- 
ent balance  of  force  between  east  and  west.  General  Joffre 
does  not  wish  to  compel  the  Germans  to  bring  their  veterans 
back  from  the  east,  nor  does  he  wish  to  tempt  them  to  send 
more  men  to  the  east.  If  Russia  should  be  able  presently  to 
report  a  great  victory  we  should  probably  find  that  the  Allies 
would  at  once  begin  an  offensive  movement  with  a  view  to 
clearing  Belgium.  But  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  offensive 
move  until  then.  

We  hear  so  many  fanciful  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
men  that  the  countries  of  Europe  can  put  into  the  field  if  "the 
worst  should  come  to  the  worst"  that  we  may  be  thankful  for 
a  valuable  method  of  computation  furnished  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  We  are  reminded  that  in  any  country  the 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popu- 
lation. Now  the  population  of  Germany  is  about  65,000,000. 
or  it  was  in  1910.  Possibly  it  is  now  about  69,000,000,  of 
which  about  one-half  would  be  the  male  population.  Three- 
eighths  of  35,000.000  would  give  us  about  13,000,000  as  the 
number  of  male  Germans  between  twenty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  about  half  this  number  would  represent  the  maxi- 
mum available  for  the  field.  But  that  would  be  to  allow  only 
one  man  at  home  to  sustain  one  man  in  the  field,  and  one  man 
at  home  is  not  enough.  Much  of  the  work  ordinarily  done 
by  men  can  be  done  by  women,  but  not  all  of  it.  Women 
can  not  mine  coal  nor  iron,  for  instance.  Then  we  must  de- 
duct the  men  who  are  physically  unfit,  mentally  unfit,  or  in 
prison,  and  we  must  therefore  allow  two  men  at  home  for 
one  in  the  field,  and  this  would  give  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  German  Empire  as  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  million  men.  The  same  method  of  computation  can  be 
applied  to  all  the  nations  at  war.  To  speak  of  putting  the  last 
man  in  the  field  is  therefore  a  mere  phrase.  The  last  man 
can  not  be  placed  in  the  field  unless  he  is  expected  to  stay 
there  without  food  or  supplies.  There  must  be  two  men  at 
home  to   sustain  him  or  he  himself  must  come  home. 


It  is  a  long  way  from  Flanders  to  Poland,  but  it  would 
probably  be  correct  to  say  that  these  two  great  fields  of  war 
are  sympathetically  connected  just  as  closely  as  any  other  two 
parts  of  the  struggle.  At  the  present  time  we  read  that  ope- 
rations in  the  west  are  practically  at  a  standstill,  but  this  is 
not  due  to  the  weather,  but  to  the  great  and  decisive  fight  in 
the  east.  The  "drive"  against  Calais  has  ended,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Yser  Canal  is  concerned.  The  Germans  are  no- 
where in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  canal,  and  although 
they  are  spasmodically  attacking  Ypres  they  are  evidently 
awaiting  a  cue  from  somewhere.  Even  if  they  had  crossed  the 
Yser  they  would  still  have  been  confronted  with  other  canals 
and  with  a  great  marsh  before  they  could  attack  Dunkirk. 
Indeed  so  inexplicable  is  their  move  against  the  canal  that 
we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  before  any  solution  will  be  forthcoming.  It  looks  almost 
as  though  the  sober  judgment  of  the  German  commanders  had 
been  interfered  with  by  some  high  authority  intent  more  upon 
a  whim  or  a  spite  than  by  sound  military  tactics.  But  at  least 
this  may  be  said:  If  the  plans  of  the  Allies  had  anywhere 
been  so  effectually  checkmated  as  have  the  German  plans  with 
regard  to  the  Yser  Canal  some  of  our  newspaper  headline 
writers  would  have  outdone  themselves  in  the  groveling 
homage  that  they  would  have  paid  to  the  invincibility  of  the 
Teuton  attacks.  As  it  is  we  are  merely  informed  that  the 
situation  in  Flanders  is  quiet,  that  the  Yser  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  attacks  have  momentarily 
ceased.  When  the  story  of  the  fight  comes  to  be  written  dis- 
passionately there  will  probably  be  a  double  verdict.  In  the 
first  place  we  shall  be  told  very  truly  that  the  heroism  of  the 
German  soldiers  has  never  been  surpassed  upon  earth,  and  in 
the  second  place  we  shall  be  told  with  equal  truth  that  the 
reckless  stupidity  of  the  German  plan  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  war. 

There  is  still  another  point  where  we  may  note  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  eastern  and  the  western  wars.  The  Allies 
have  held  their  own  in  Flanders,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  have  been  very  greatly  strained  to  do  so.  Nor  in- 
deed is  it  likely  that  they  have  been  so  strained  at  any  time. 
It  is  true  that  the  fighting  has  been  very  fierce,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  French  and  the  English  could  have  brought 
up  reinforcements  in  very  large  numbers  if  it  had  been  found 


The  loss  of  a  British  Dreadnought  in  waters  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  considered  safe,  and  the  further  loss  of 
a  gunboat  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  must  be  a  severe  trial  for 
British  nerves.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  by  way  of  protection  against  the  submarine 
in  open  waters,  but  the  attack  upon  the  ports  will  probably 
result  in  a  further  use  of  wire  netting,  which  would  doubtless 
be  effective  enough.  We  read  of  a  German  submarine  that 
got  herself  into  a  sad  tangle  with  some  fisherman's  nets,  and 
netting  has  of  course  been  used  for  a  long  time  as  a  protection 
against  torpedoes.  But  the  loss  of  a  Dreadnought  in  open 
waters  is  quite  another  matter,  although  it  owes  its  gravity 
rather  to  its  moral  effect  than  to  the  material  loss.  So  far 
the  Dreadnoughts  have  been  nearly  immune,  not  because  of 
their  strength  or  size,  but  because  they  have  been  guarded 
as  though  they  were  made  of  pearls.  None  the  less  it  would 
seem  that  Germany's  naval  losses  by  sale  and  destruction 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  England.  How  long  shall  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  great  naval  battle  that  may  be  expected 
to  solve  more  than  one  problem  of  marine  architecture? 

San  Francisco.  November  24,  1914.  Sidney  Coryn. 


On  the  subject  of  sending  Japanese  troops  to  Eu- 
rope General  Fukushima  recently  said:  "It  is  an  en- 
terprise beset  with  difficulties  and  one  which  exacts  an 
exhaustive  study.  There  are  things  in  this  world,  how- 
ever, which  ought  not  to  be  shirked  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attendant  thereon.  It  takes  decision  born  of 
conviction  to  wage  war.  Should  the  circumstances 
permit  the  dispatch  of  150,000  Japanese  soldiers  to  Eu- 
rope, the  results  to  be  realized  therefrom  would  be  very 
great.  The  Japanese  soldiers  are  inured  to  hardships 
and  privations  better  than  their  white  comrades  and  are 
capable  of  living  on  spare  food  consisting,  if  necessary, 
of  rice  and  pickled  plums.  There  can  be  no  question 
what  brilliant  achievements  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  loyal  and  intrepid  Japanese  troops.  Japan  should 
take  the  present  opportunity  by  the  forelock  and  entitle 
herself  to  a  strong  voice  at  the  forthcoming  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference." 

Getting  married  in  Burma  is  not  entirely  a  pleasant 
operation.  Custom  warrants  the  practice  of  throwing 
stones  at  the  house  of  the  newly  wedded,  but  not  black- 
mail, and  when  recently  a  band  of  Burman  youth  de- 
manded money  before  they  would  depart  the  law 
stepped  in  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to  heavy  imprison- 
ment and  corporal  punishment. 


Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  is  said  to  own  more  costly 
chin  aware  than  any  other  person  in  the  world. 
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THE  BARBER  OF  ROPPONGI. 


He  Rises  from  a  Sick  Bed  to  a  Grim  Tragedy. 


[Not  as  a  fine  or  finished  piece  of  literature,  but  as  arrest- 
ing evidence  of  the  Western  trend  of  the  Japanese  mind,  as 
pertaining  to  the  short  story,  is  the  following  offered.] 

Yoshisaburo,  the  barber  of  Roppongi   in  the   Azabu 
district   of  Toyko,   was   confined  to   his   bed.     It   was 
very  unusual  for  Yoshisaburo  to  be  ill,  for  he  was  a 
robust  man  and  never  had  been  so  handicapped  before.  ■ 
And  unfortunately  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Shukikoreisai 
or  autumn  festival  in  honor  of  the  imperial  'ancestors,  ! 
when   he    should   have   been    busy    shaving   and   hair- 
Butting,  especially  attending  to  the  young  soldiers  from 
the  barracks  near  by.     Lying  on  his  sick  bed  he  now  ' 
wished   that    Genko    and   Jitako    were    still   with   him. 
They  were  two  assistants  whom  had  been  dismissed  a  I 
month  ago. 

Although    Yoshisaburo    had   been    an    apprentice    in  | 
this  same  shop  with  Genko  and  Jitako  he  was  several 
years  older  than  they,  and  in  the  early  days  his  em- 
ployer had  been   so  much  pleased   with  Yoshisaburo's  i 
skill  with  the  razor  that  he  had  married  him  to  his  only 
daughter,  given  over  the  business  to  him,  and  retired. 
Genko,    who    had    been    secretly   in    love    with    the 
daughter,  asked  for  leave  and  went  away  as  soon  as 
she  became  the  wife  of  Yoshisaburo,  but  Jitako,  who 
was  of  a   different  disposition,   remained  in  the   shop 
and    worked   as   hard    as   ever,    phlegmatically   calling 
his  old  associate   "master."     Soon  after  retiring  from  ] 
active  business  the  old  barber  died,  and  was  followed 
not  long  after  by  his  wife. 

Genko,  who  had  left  the  house  on  his  own  accord, 
returned  two  years  afterwards.  He  apologized  for  i 
his  misconduct  and  begged  to  be  taken  back  again. 
Yoshisaburo,  who  had  been  his  companion  when  they  j 
were  apprentices  together,  could  not  refuse  and  en- 
gaged him  for  the  sake  of  the  old  friendship.  Genko, 
however,  by  this  time  had  become  pretty  much  spoiled 
as  he  had  been  absent  so  long;  he  was  not  so  hard- 
working as  before,  and  often  tempted  Jitako,  who  was 
honest  and  studious,  and  took  him  to  places  of  ill- 
repute  round  about  Kasumicho.  He  finally  instigated 
the  honest  Jitako  to  steal  money  from  the  shop.  Yoshi- 
saburo had  been  kind  to  Jitako  and  was  patient  with 
him  despite  his  misconduct  and  unfaithfulness.  He  re- 
proved Jitako  repeatedly  for  his  wrongdoing,  but  at  last 
his  patience  gave  way  and  he  could  not  overlook  re- 
peated thefts  of  money.  In  consequence  Yoshisaburo 
dismissed  them  both,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  he 
fell  ill. 

At  this  period  the  barber  had  two  men  working 
under  him,  Kanejiro  and  Kinko.  The  former  -was 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  pale-faced  but  of  a  happy, 
easy-going  disposition.  The  latter  w-as  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  whose  head  bulged  both  at  back  and  front. 
At  this,  the  busiest  time  before  the  national  holiday,  the 
work  of  these  two  boys,  as  they  progressed  slowly  and 
blunderingly  was  a  tedious  sight  to  the  barber,  who 
watched  them  as  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed  suffering  from 
high  fever. 

Customer  after  customer  came  to  the  shop  as  noon 
drew  near.  He  could  hear  the  grating  noise  of  the 
glass  sliding  doors  open  and  shut  each  time  when  a 
customer  entered,  which  was  in  contrast  to  the  scraping 
sound  of  the  high  ashida  which  Kinko,  the  apprentice, 
was  obliged  to  wear  in  order  to  make  him  taller.  These 
sounds  irritated  the  nerves  of  the  sick  barber. 

Once  more  the  door  was  opened  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  woman's  voice  was  heard. 

"I  am  from  Yatnada  of  Ryudo.  My  master  is  leav- 
ing tomorrow  evening  for  the  country.  Will  you  please 
sharpen  this  razor  by  this  evening?  I  will  come  back 
for  it  again  tonight." 

"We  are  extremely  busy  today.  Will  it  be  too  late 
if  we  sharpen  it  by  tomorrow  morning?" 

It  was  Kanejiro  who  answered  the  woman.  The 
maidservant  hesitated,  but  finally  said: 

"If  so,  do  it  by  the  morning  without  fail." 
And  emphasizing  the  last  two   words   she  shut  the 
door  and  was  about  to  go  off  when  she  opened  it  again 
and  said: 

"It  may  give  you  too  much  trouble,  but  I  want  to 
have  the  razor  shan>ened  by  your  master." 

"Our  master " 

Kanejiro's    reply    was    interrupted   by    Yoshisaburo, 
who  spoke  in  a  loud  voice  from  his  bed: 
"I  will  do  it!" 

The  voice  was  very  loud  and  sharp,  and  yet  it  was 
hoarse.     Kanejiro  before  answering  the  barber  said  to 
the  maid : 
"All  right.    We'll  do  it." 

Yoshisaburo  heard  the  maid  shut  the  door  and  go 
away. 

"Dear  me!"  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low  tone  and 
looked  at  his  arms,  which  had  become  stained  by  the 
lining  of  the  quilt  from  the  perspiration  of  his  feverish 
body.  He  felt  too  weak  to  raise  himself,  and  just 
stared  with  his  dull  eyes  at  the  inu-hariko  or  papier- 
mache  dog  which  hung  from  the  ceiling.  There  were 
flies  on  the  painted  dog.  He  unconsciously  turned 
his  ears  to  the  gossiping  in  the  shop.  Two  or  three 
soldiers  had  begun  to  criticize  the  little  restaurants  in 
the  neighborhood.  Then  they  complained  about  theirj 
meals  prepared  in  the  barracks.     But  one  of  them  said 


that  when  the  weather  became  cool  the  barrack  food 
would  be  better.  Listening  to  these  tales  the  barber 
began  to  feel  better.  He  turned  heavily  around  in  his 
bed.  His  wife,  O  Ume,  with  her  child  tied  on  her  back, 
could  be  seen  working  in  the  dim  evening  light  which 
shone  through  the  kitchen  window.  Yoshisaburo  now 
turned  his  eyes  toward  his  wife. 

"I  am  going  to  sharpen  the  razor  now." 

So  saying  the  master  of  the  shop  tried  to  raise  his 
heavy  body,  but  failed.  He  sat  down  and  supported 
his  head  on  the  pillow. 

"Do  you  want  anything?"  His  wife  spoke  gently 
and  walked  toward  him. 

Yoshisaburo  thought  he  had  said  "No,"  but  his  voice 
was  not  audible.  O  Ume  took  off  the  covering  of  the 
bed  and  put  aside  the  bottles  of  medicine  and  other 
things  which  were  placed  near  the  pillow.  But  he 
again  said  "No."  His  voice  was  so  weak  and  hoarse 
that  the  woman  could  not  understand  him,  and  he  be- 
came nervous  again. 

"Shall  I  hold  you  up?"  asked  O  L'me,  wishing  to 
help  him. 

"Go  and  fetch  me  the  leather  strop  and  Yamada- 
san's  razor!" 

He  spoke  to  his  wife  sharply.  O  LTme  remained 
silent  for  a  while,  and  then  said: 

"Can  you  sharpen  it?" 

"Don't  bother.     But  bring  them  to  me." 

"If  you  are  going  to  sit  up  you  must  have  some- 
thing over  you,"  said  his  wife. 

"Don't  bother!  Bring  me  quickly  what  I  tell  you." 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  his  manner  w:as  impatient. 
O  Ume  took  out  a  thicker  kimono  from  the  closet  and 
put  it  around  the  man,  who  was  now  sitting  on  the  bed. 
He  took  it  off  and  threw  it  away. 

O  Ume  then  went  to  the  shop  and  brought  him  the 
articles  desired. 

Yoshisaburo  had  been  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
could  not  do  a  good  job  when  he  was  not  feeling  well. 
As  his  hands  were  trembling  he  could  not  work  as  he 
wished  to  do.  And  O  Ume,  watching  her  husband's 
impatience,  said: 

"You  had  better  let  Kane-san  do  it  for  you." 

O  Ume  urged  him  repeatedly,  but  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  hard  stropping 
he  was  exhausted  and  lay  down  on  the  bed.  Almost 
immediately  he  fell  into  a  state  of  semi-consciousness 
and  soon  after  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  razor  was  taken  back  to  Yamada  in  the  even- 
ing by  the  maid,  who  dropped  in  at  the  barber  shop 
on  her  way  home  from  an  errand.  O  Ume  prepared 
some  food  for  Yoshisaburo.  She  wanted  to  give  it 
to  him  before  it  got  cold.  But  she  hesitated  to  wake 
him,  as  he  was  enjoying  a  good  sleep  after  his  hard 
work.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  And  as 
;  it  was  time  for  him  to  take  his  medicine  again  she 
woke  him.  Yoshisaburo  was  not  cross ;  he  had  some- 
thing to  eat  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  he  was  once  more 
awakened  to  take  his  medicine.  He  was  half  asleep 
and  felt  very  uncomfortable,  for  his  breath  was  fever- 
I  ishly  hot  underneath  the  bed  coverings.  His  shop  was 
then  quiet.  He  looked  around  the  room  with  dim  eyes 
and  saw  the  black  leather  strop  hanging  on  the  wooden 
pillar  of  the  room.  The  dull  yellowish  light  of  the 
lamp  shone  over  O  Ume's  back  as  she  was  putting  her 
baby  to  sleep.  It  seemed  to  the  sick  man  that  every- 
thing in  the  room  swam  through  a  feverish  haze. 

"Master !  Master !"  exclaimed  Kinko  timidly  at  the 
entrance  of  the  room. 

"What?"  Yoshisaburo  answered,  but  his  voice  was 
buried  under  the  bed-clothing.  Kinko  had  not  heard 
and  therefore  he  called  again : 

"Master !" 

This  time  Yoshisaburo  answered  in  a  louder  voice: 

"What  is  it?" 

"Yamada-san  has  sent  the  razor  back." 

"A  different  one?"  the  barber  asked. 

"No.  It  is  the  same.  He  said  that  he  tried  to  shave 
with  it,  but  found  it  dull,  and  asked  to  have  it  sharpened 
once  more.    He  wants  it  back  by  noon  tomorrow." 

"Is  the  messenger  waiting  now?" 

"No.     It  was  some  while  ago  when  she  came." 

"Now  let  me  see  it." 

And  Yoshisaburo  took  the  case  containing  the  razor 
from  Kinko's  hand. 

Then  O  Ume  got  up  and  saying: 

"You  are  so  feverish.  Don't  you  think  you  had 
better  ask  Yoshikawa-san  of  Kasumi-cho  to  sharpen 
it  for  you?" 

The  barber  made  no  answer,  but  took  the  razor  out 
of  the  case,  and  turning  up  the  wick  of  the  lamp  ex- 
amined the  blade  very  carefully.  O  Ume  sat  still  beside 
the  bed,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  hot  forehead.  With 
his  free  hand  he  shook  her  off.     He  soon  called: 

"Kinko !" 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer  from  the  bottom  of  his  bed. 

"Go  and  bring  me  the  whetstone." 

"Yes,  sir." 

\Yhen  the  whetstone  was  ready,  the  man  sat  up  on 
the  bed  and  began  to  sharpen  the  razor.  The  clock 
slowly  struck  ten. 

O  Ume,  seeing  that  her  words  had  no  effect,  sat 
down  quietly  and  watched  the  man'?  work.  After 
sharpening  the  razor  on  the  whetstone  for  some  time 
he  tried  it  on  the  leather  strop.     He  still  trembled,  but 


continued.  He  could  not  do  as  well  as  he  wanted. 
Suddenly  the  hook  which  O  Ume  had  driven  into  the 
wooden  pillar  of  the  room  gave  way  and  the  strop 
fell  over  on  the  razor. 

"Be  careful.  It's  dangerous!"  O  Ume  exclaimed  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  her  husband's  face.  There  was  a 
deep  frown  upon  his  forehead. 

No  sooner  had  Yoshisaburo  taken  the  strop  away 
from  the  razor  than  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  went 
toward  the  shop,  which  had  no  floor  except  the  beaten 
earth.    He  had  only  his  night  gown  on. 

"You  mustn't  go  there." 

And  O  Ume  tearfully  tried  to  check  him.  But  the 
man  paid  no  attention  to  her  warning  and  went  on. 
O  Ume  followed  him.  There  was  no  customer  in  the 
shop.  Kinko  was  alone  sitting  in  a  chair  right  in  front 
of  a  looking-glass. 

"Where  is  Kane-san?" 

"He  went  to  speak  with  Toki-chan  and  to  tease  her," 
Kinko  replied  with  earnestness. 

O  Ume,  hearing  Kinko's  answer,  burst  into  a  laugh 
and  said : 

"O  my!     Did  he  really  say  so  when  he  left?" 

Yoshisaburo  continued  to  look  very  grave. 

Toki-chan  was  the  name  of  a  strange  young  girl  in 
a  small  general  shop  much  patronized  by  the  soldiers, 
about  five  or  six  doors  away.  It  was  said  she  was  a 
graduate  of  a  girl's  higher  school.  The  shop  was  never 
free  from  the  visits  of  soldiers  or  students  or  young 
folks  of  the  neighborhood.  O  Ume  told  Kinko  to  go 
for  Kane  and  tell  him  to  come  home,  as  they  were 
going  to  close  the  shop.  The  barber,  however,  opposed 
her,  saying: 

"It  is  too  early." 

O  Ume  closed  her  lips  and  kept  silent.  Yoshisaburo 
now  set  to  work  to  sharpen  and  did  it  much  better 
thanjie  had  while  sitting  on  his  bed.  O  Ume  went  in 
and  brought  a  padded  hanten,  a  coat  worn  by  laborers, 
and  placed  it  around  her  husband  as  gentlv  as  though 
he  had  been  a  child.  After  putting  his  hands  through 
the  sleeves  of  the  hanten  O  Ume  looked  perfectly  satis- 
fied and  sat  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  room  watching 
his  face.  Kinko  sat  in  a  chair  just  beside  a  window 
with  his  chin  on  the  top  of  his  knee  and  shaved  up  and 
down  his  leg,  on  which  no  hair  grew. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  and  a  gay  young  man 
in  good  humor  entered.  He  was  about  twenty-two  or 
three  years  old  and  attired  in  a  new,  stylish  autumn 
cotton  kimono.  He  wore  a  very  fashionable  pair  of 
geta,  and  his  sanjaku  fa  man's  obi)  was  tied  in  front. 

"Will  you  shave  me  quickly?  You  need  not  do  it 
as  carefully  as  usual."  So  saying  the  customer  stood 
in  front  of  the  mirror  and  rubbed  his  chin.  This 
young  man  tried  to  speak  like  a  man  of  the  middle 
class,  but  judging  from  the  shape  of  his  hands  and 
his  dark,  irregular  face  he  was  engaged  in  some  hard 
manual  work  during  the  day. 

"Go  quickly  for  Kane-san,"  O  Ume  said  to  Kinko. 
making  a  sign  with  her  eyes  to  let  him  understand 
that  her  husband  was  not  to  do  it. 

"I  will  shave  him." 

"No,  you  musn't.  Your  hands  are  shaking  today 
and " 

"I  will  do  it,"  Yoshisaburo  insisted  sharply. 

"He  must  be  crazy  tonight,"  O  Ume  muttered  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Give  me  my  working  gown." 

"If  you  are  going  to  shave  only  you  won't  get  covered 
with  hair,  and  you  had  better  keep  on  your  warm  coat." 

O  Ume  did  not  want  her  husband  to  take  off  the 
hanten. 

The  young  man,  who  was  watching  the  faces  of  the 
two,  asked: 

"Are  you  sick?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  slight  attack  of  cold." 

When  the  barber  placed  the  white  cloth  around  the 
young  man's  neck,  he  said  again : 

"You  need  not  shave  me  carefully,"  and  further 
added  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  "I  am  in  haste." 

Yoshisaburo  did  not  reply,  but  was  examining  the 
razor  which  he  had  been  polishing  on  his  sleeve. 

"Half-past  ten  now.  I  can  reach  there  by  half-past 
eleven,"  the  customer  muttered  again,  inviting  the  bar- 
ber to  begin  a  conversation.  Yoshisaburo  saw  in  im- 
agination the  women  he  was  about  to  visit,  and  thought 
that  this  vulgar  young  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  gay 
quarters.  He  suddenly  felt  ill.  as  though  his  head  had 
received  a  shock.  He  put  soap  on  the  cheeks  and  chin 
of  the  customer  and  began  to  rub  very  harshly.  All 
this  while  the  young  man  tried  every  now  and  then  to 
see  his  face  in  the  mirror.  Yoshisaburo  felt  like  show- 
ering him  with  bitter  reproofs.  The  barber,  after 
sharpening  the  razor  once  more,  began  to  shave,  and  did 
it  well.     But  he  was  shivering. 

The  child  was  crying  in  the  next  room,  so  O  Ume 
went  in.  The  razor  was  not  sharp  at  all.  but  the  young 
man  did  not  mind.  Yoshisaburo  was  almost  cross  at 
the  customer's  indifference.  He  had  a  better  and 
sharper  razor,  hut  would  not  use  it.  Once  he  became 
slack,  but  again  tried  to  shave  as  be  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.  The  more  pains  he  took  in  shaving  the 
more  nervous  and  tired  he  became.  Finally  at  last  he 
felt  the  fever  spreading  over  him  again. 

The  voting  man  tried  to  make  the  barber  talk,  and 
'  at  last  began  to  feel  afraid  of  him.  and  became  silent. 
i  While  he  was  getting  his   forehead  shaved   he   ' 
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to  doze  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day"s  labor.  Kinko 
was  nodding  also,  close  beside  the  window.  In  the 
n^-xt  room  the  child  had  stopped  crying  and  profound 
silence  prevailed. 

The  sound  of  the  razor  only  was  heard.  The  bar- 
ber, who  was  irritated  a  while  ago,  now  felt  like  crying. 
He  was  tired  and  his  eyes  were  smarting.  He  shaved 
the  throat,  cheeks,  chin,  and  forehead  in  turn,  but  he 
could  not  shave  the  lower  soft  part  of  the  throat.  He 
felt  like  taking  the  skin  off.  This  desire  was  intensi- 
fied when  he  noticed  the  oily  rough  skin  of  the  man. 
who  was  now  fast  asleep  and  had  thrown  his  head 
backward — his  mouth  wide  open,  showing  an  uneven 
row  of  dirty  teeth. 

Voshisaburo  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He  felt 
like  falling  on  the  earthen  floor.  He  said  to  himself 
many  times  that  he  would  stop  shaving,  but  still  he 
kept  to  his  work.  The  blade  of  the  razor  touched  the 
skin  of  the  throat.  He  was  shocked  and  something 
thrilled  him  from  head  to  foot;  he  was  divested  of  all 
feeling  of  impatience  and  fatigue:  he  had  cut  his  cus- 
tomer, a  wound  half  an  inch  deep.  Yoshisaburo  stood 
by  watching  it.  At  first  the  incision  was  white  like 
milk,  and  then  scarlet  blood  came  gushing  out  and 
settled  upon  the  gash  and  flowed  downward  in  a  stream. 

In  an  instant  Yoshisaburo  felt  a  wicked  impulse  work- 
ing within  himself.  He  who  had  never  cut  the  face  of 
a  customer  in  all  his  life  was  now  overwhelmed  with 
a  strange  feeling.  His  heart  began  to  beat  quickly. 
He  felt  as  if  his  whole  body  and  mind  were  devoured 
by  this  wound.  He  could  no  longer  control  himself. 
He  thrust  the  razor  deep  into  the  throat,  so  deep  that 
blade  was  lost  to  sight.  The  man  in  the  chair  never 
moved.  The  barber,  dead  to  self,  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  lost  all  power  of  motion — none  saw  the  deed,  only 
the  mirrors  round  the  room,  they  only  reflected  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  The  young  man  turned  white. 
Voshisaburo,  unconscious,  dropped  into  a  chair,  ghastly, 
like  a  lifeless  body.  The  night  was  quiet  as  the  dead. 
Everything  seemed  to  have  stopped  its  motion  and  to 
have  fallen  asleep.  Only  the  mirrors  on  three  sides  of 
the  room  looked  at  the  scene. — Translated  from  the 
Japanese  of  Chokusai  Shiga. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  coals  of  various 
ranks,  from  lignite  to  bituminous  and  antharcite,  art 
derived  from  peat.  The  vegetation  going  to  make  up 
the  peat  ranges  from  minute  plants  floating  about  upon 
the  surface  of  a  bog  to  large  trees.  These  plants,  on 
dying,  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  bog,  where,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria,  they  decay.  The  par- 
tial decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  and  its  consolidation 
forms  peat.  Through  still  further  consolidation  the 
peat  forms  lignite,  and  this  in  turn,  as  the  result  of 
various  processes,  forms  coals  of  higher  rank.  Many 
plants  are  known  to  exude  gums  and  resins,  especially 
when  injured.  A  well-known  fossil  form  of  such  resin 
is  amber,  in  which  insects  are  frequently  found  im- 
bedded, having  been  caught  and  imprisoned  by  the  gum 
while  it  was  still  soft.  In  the  more  recent  coals  of 
lower  rank  fossil  resin  occurs  in  abundance,  in  the  form 
of  small  lumps  or  flakes.  In  the  coals  of  higher  rank 
resins  are  not  readily  seen,  and  their  occurrence  in 
such  coals  has  been  doubted.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
these  coals  were  formed  from  a  different  type  of  vege- 
tation in  which  resin  did  not  occur.  The  amount  of 
resin  in  peat  and  in  the  coal  subsequently  formed  is 
largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  decay  of  the  vege- 
table matter.  The  resin,  being  most  resistant  to  decay, 
increases  proportionally  in  volume  the  greater  the  de- 
struction oi  the  woody  tissue.  A  high  percentage  of 
resinous  matter  gives  "fatty"  coals.  The  volatile  and 
high-heating  cannel  coals  have  a  large  proportional 
amount  of  resinous  matter.  In  the  formation  of  coals 
of  higher  rank  a  sort  of  distillation  takes  place,  brought 
about  for  the  most  part  by  movements  within  the 
earth's  crust,  such,  for  instance,  as  have  formed  the 
Appalachian  mountain  system.  As  a  result  of  this 
natural  distillation  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  in  the 
coal  becomes  less.  The  resins  are  reduced,  probably 
leaving  a  part  of  their  carbon  within  the  coal.  In  the 
highest  grade  coais  the  resins  apparently  are  ob- 
literated as  such. 

It  is  an  established  custom  in  China  that  a  new  com- 
pany must  pay  dividends  to  its  shareholders  from  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  this  forms  invariably  a 
clause  of  the  articles  of  association.  Some  concerns 
which  fail  to  realize  a  profit  have  to  contract  a  high 
interest  loan  in  order  to  pay  dividends  in  full.  It  is 
this  practice  that  compels  companies  to  contract  loan 
after  loan  until  they  are  plunged  into  a  helpless  state. 
Furthermore,  when  a  new  company  is  established,  it 
is  From  the  Mart  tied  down  to  a  system  of  commission 
paying.  In  every  purchase  as  well  as  in  every  sale  of 
the  company  a  commission  goes  with  it.  which  is 
therefore  counted  into  every  payment  and  receipt,  thus 
occasioning  the  need  of  an  unnecessarily  large  amount 
of  capital. 

— —  .  —- 

According  to  the  late  census  the  total  population  of 
Jap  n.  excluding  Formosa.  Chosen,  Kabafuto.  Kan- 
tun,'  leased  territory,  men  in  the  imperial  army  and 
navy,  and  prisoners,  was  54,843,083  on  December  31  of 
la  year.  There  were  ten  cities  that  had  a  population 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand.  Tokyo's  population  was 
the  ■  2.033,300  and  Osaka's  1.387.366. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Emma  Calve  has  given  up  a  concert  tour,  promised 
to  California,  to  take  up  Red  Cross  work  in  France. 
At  present  she  is  assisting  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
in  the  hospitals   of  Toulon. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  officially  announced,  has 
been  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French,  commander  of  the  British  expeditionary  force, 
and  has  already  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Yice-Admiral  Count  von  Spee,  the  commander  of  the 
German  squadron  in  the  South  Pacific  which  encoun- 
tered a  British  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Chile  on  November 
|  1,  has  been  ordered  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Iron  Cross,  First  and  Second  Class,  for  this  exploit. 

Professor  Theodor  Kocher,  who,  it  is  announced,  has 
perfected  a  preparation  which  will  almost  instantly 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wound,  quantities  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  French  and  German 
armies,  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  surgery  in 
1912.    He  is  a  resident  of  Berne.  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  American  minister  to  The 
Netherlands,  has  returned  to  this  country  on  a  brief 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  serious  injur}'  to  his 
eyes,  owing  to  continuous  work  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  He  has  been  advised  that  rest  is  essential, 
and  expects  to  consult  his  physician  at  home  before 
returning  to  The  Hague  next  month. 

William  Graves  Sharp,  who  will  enter  upon  his  du- 
ties as  American  ambassador  to  France  on  December 
1,  is  a  former  congressman  from  Ohio.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1881.  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  Later  he  served 
a  term  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lorain  County.  He 
is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal, 
pig-iron,  and  chemicals. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  the  newly  appointed  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New  York,  whose  efforts  will  be 
closely  watched  all  over  the  country,  as  innovations  in 
prison  regulation  are  expected,  is  a  man  of  wealth  who 
became  chairman  of  the  commission  of  prison  reform 
a  year  ago.  He  attracted  national  attention  by  under- 
going a  week's  voluntary  imprisonment  in  Auburn 
Prison  to  study  conditions  there. 

Eugene  Brieux,  member  of  the  French  Academy  and 
author  of  numerous  plays,  recently  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  announced  that 
he  would  not  discuss  the  war  while  the  guest  of  a  neu- 
tral country.  "I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  its  free- 
dom and  for  its  independence  of  judgment,"  he  said, 
"to  venture  to  say  a  word  about  the  war — at  all  events 
until  I  have  terminated  my  official  mission." 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany.  now  pastor  of 
the  famous  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  the  Back  Bay 
district  of  Boston,  and  well  known  as  an  author  and 
lecturer,  came  to  this  country  not  many  years  ago  a 
penniless  Syrian  emigrant.  He  was  faced  with  the 
task  of  making  his  own  way  in  a  strange  country, 
whose  language  he  knew  but  slightly.  Hard  work  and 
harder  study  finally  gave  him  a  splendid  command  of 
English,  and  writing  claimed  him.  He  is  best  known, 
probably,  for  his  book,  "A  Far  Journey.7'  which  tells 
of  his  transformation. 

The  Right  Honorable  General  Lewis  Botha,  now 
commanding  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa  against 
the  rebels,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Boer  forces 
in  the  war  with  England.  He  was  born  at  Greytown, 
Natal,  in  1863.  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  volks- 
raad  of  Transvaal,  in  which  he  represented  Yrycheid. 
He  was  premier  of  Transvaal,  1907-1910,  and  is  now 
premier  and  minister  of  agriculture  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  General  Botha  is  described  as  a  big 
man.  winning  in  manner,  democratic  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, as  may  be  judged  by  a  statement  which  he  once 
made  to  a  French  statesman :  'T'm  not  a  general,  I'm 
not  a  premier;  I'm  only  a  good  peasant." 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  who  has  just  succeeded  Sir 
James  Dougherty  as  under  secretary  at  Dublin  Castle, 
has  had  a  career  as  honorable  as  varied.  Entering  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  1880,  he  became  a  captain  in  1889, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and  to  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1907,  seeing  active  esrvice  in  the  Nile  Expe- 
dition of  1885,  and  the  Lushai  Expedition  four  years 
later.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  colonial  defense 
committee,  administered  Sierra  Leone,  and  governor 
successively  of  the  gold  coast.  Hongkong,  and  Natal. 
From  1909  to  1911  he  was  secretary  to  the  postoffice, 
a  position  he  filled  with  marked  success  and  ability, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  the  board  of  inland  revenue 
as  chairman. 

Albert  Leopold  Clement  Marie  Menard.  King  of 
Belgium,  was  born  in  Brunswick  in  1875.  He  went 
through  the  Belgian  military  school  and  entered  the 
t  rrenadiers  as  sub-lieutenant,  quickly  working  his  way 
up  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Then  he  decided  to  broaden 
his  education,  and  diplomacy  next  claimed  him.  He 
studied  sociology  and  made  a  hobby  of  engineering. 
When  he  was  twenty-three  he  spent  a  year  in  this 
country,  lie  traveled  extensively  in  order  to  observe 
at  first  hand  the  American  method  of  dealing  with  edu- 


cational, scientific,  and  industrial  problems.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  American  railroads  and 
studied  them  closely.  A  few  years  later  he  visited 
the  Belgium  Congo  in  order  to  investigate  conditions 
there.  On  his  return  he  urged  strongly  the  imperative 
necessity  for  reform  in  the  treatment  of  natives.  He 
was  the  first  European  sovereign  formally  to  announce 
his  accession  by  the  dispatching  to  the  White  House  of 
a  special  ambassador.  In  1900  he  married  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Bavaria.  She  is  an  unusually  accomplished 
woman,  being  the  possessor  of  a  physician's  degree, 
besides  having  a  sound  knowledge  and  great  love  of 
art,  literature,  and  music. 


THANKSGIVING  FRAGMENTS. 


Invocation. 
Come,    ye   thankful   people,    come. 
Raise  the   song  of   harvest-home  ! 

^  — Henry  Alford. 

Dinner  of  Herbs  Where  Love  Is. 
Tis  not  the   food,   but  the   content. 
That  make  the  table's  merriment. 
Where  trouble  serves  the  board  we  eat 
The  platters  there  as  soon  as  meat. 
A  little  pipkin  with  a  bit 
Of  mutton  or  of  veal  in  it. 
Set  on  my  table,   trouble  free. 
More  than  a  feast  contenteth  me. 

«,  — Robert  Herrick. 

The  Approach  of  Thanksgiving. 

There   is   a  dawning  in  the  sky 

Which  doth   a  world   of  fate  imply. 

And  on  each  casual  passing  face 

A  look  expectant  you  may  trace. 

The  signs  the  veteran  turkey  sees 
And  with  a  deep  and  mournful  sigh 
He  calls  his  numerous  family  nigh 

And  mumurs,  pointing  to  the  trees, 

"Roost  high,  my  little  ones,  roost  high." 

»        —  — Eugene   Field. 

The  Circle  of  Our  Love. 
The  strange  sweet  life  we  have  and  own, 
So  wondrous  is  from  friends  we've  known  ; 
And  those  anear  and  those  above, 
Complete  the  circle  of  our  love ; 
And  when  we  think  of  these,  and  pray, 
We  keep  in  sooth  Thanksgiving  Day! 

— William   Brunton. 

We  Thank  Thee, 
For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet ; 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet : 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee  ; 
For   all    things   fair   we   hear   or   see. 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky : 
For  pleasant  shades  of  branches  high  ; 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze ; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees. 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

— Ralph   Waldo  Emerson. 


In  Everything  Give  Thanks. 
Let  us  thank  Him   for  the  rose 

Which    the    summer    season    lends ; 
For    each    blade    of   grass   that   grows 

And   the    sunshine   that   He    sends. 

For   the  milkweed,    spilling  out 
All  its  hoard  of  silken  skeins  ; 

For  the  brooks  that  sing  and  shout 
Louder   after  heavy  rains. 

For  the  stars  that  nightly  rise, 
All  the  heavens  brimming ; 

For  the  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
And   the   crickets'   hymning. 

Thank  Him  for  the  red  leaf's  glow. 

For  the  vine's  increase, 
For  the  promise  of  the  snow. 

And  the  wide  world's  lease ! 


-Mary  X.  Prescott. 


Psalm  of  Our  Fathers. 
That    psalm    our    fathers   sang   we    sing. 

That  psalm   of  peace   and   wars, 
While  o'er  our  heads  unfolds  its  wing 

The  flag  of   forty-  stars. 
And  while  the  nation  finds  a  tongue 

For  nobler  gifts  to  pray, 
'Twill  ever  sing  the  song  they  sung 

That  first   Thanksgiving   Day  : 
"Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  today;" 
So  rose  the  song  from  all  the  ships. 

Safe  moored  in  Boston  Bay. 
—From   "The   Thanksgiving   in   Boston   Harbor,"  by  Hezekiak 
Bulicrtiorth.  ^ 

Hear  Our  Praise. 
For   summer's   bloom    and    autumn's    blight. 

For   bending   wheat   and   blasted   maize. 

For    health    and    sickness,    Lord    of    Light, 

And   Lord  of   Darkness,   hear  our  praise. 

.  -  — J.  G.  Holland. 

In   Early  Days. 
Our  rural   ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  labor  where  the  end  was  rest, 
Indulged    the    day    that    housed    their    annual    grain. 
With    feasts    and    offerings   and   a   thankful    strain. 

»  — Alexander  Pope. 

To  the  Harvest  Lord. 
Heap  high  the  board  with  plenteous  cheer  and  gather  to  the 

feast, 
And    toast    the    sturdy     Pilgrim    band    whose    courage    never 

ceased  ; 
Give  praise  to  that  All-Gracious  One  bv  whom  their  steps  were 

led. 
And  thanks  unto  the  Harvest  Lord  who  sends  our  daily  bread. 
— Alice  Williams  Brothcrton. 


November  28,  1914. 
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FAMOUS  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.    Lauriston    Bullard    Describes    the    Deeds    of   Journalists 
Who  Were  the   Last  of  Their  Kind. 


A  book  about  war  correspondents  seems  to  be  some- 
thing; almost  in  the  nature  of  an  obituary  at  a  time  when 

■  the  stern  hand  of  military  authority  has  warned  the 
journalist  from  the  battlefield,  lest  he  should  not  only 
take  notes  of  what  he  had  seen,  but  actually  print  them. 

■  The  art  of  the  war  correspondent  seems  likely  to  be- 
'  come  a  lost  one,  and  perhaps  of  all  other  arts  it  can 

best  be  spared  with  the  exception  of  the  art  of  war 
itself.  Henceforth  we  shall  reconstruct  our  battles 
from  the  personal  narratives  of  soldiers  themselves,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  thereby  lose  nothing  either  of  accuracy 
or  intensity. 

But  the  war  correspondent  of  the  past  was  a  particu- 
larlv  interesting  person.  It  often  happened  that  he 
knew  far  more  about  war  than  the  generals  in  com- 
mand. He  was  necessarily  a  man  of  vivid  and  dis- 
tinctive personality,  accustomed  to  be  friendless  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  and  often  compelled  to  exercise  a 
moral  courage  in  excess  even  of  the  physical  bravery 
required  of  him.  For  example,  it  was  Russell  who  ex- 
posed the  abuses  in  the  Crimean  war  and  who  gained 
no  small  hostility  for  his  pay.  Russell  in  Turkey  dur- 
ing the  war  was  "'nobody's  child."  He  had  neither 
quarters  nor  rations,  and  although  he  had  money,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  bought.  None  the  less  for  a  time  he 
was  comfortable,  but — : — 

"One  evening,  returning  from  a  ride,  he  discovered  his  tent 
as  flat  as  a  pancake  about  four  hundred  yards  from  camp," 
so  the  story  is  related.  "An  official  had  ordered  the  tent  re- 
moved at  once.  On  inquiry  Russell  found  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  his  staff  had  been  inspecting  the  camp  ;  some  one 
noticed  the  tent,  a  non-regulation  ridgepole  thing.  'Whose  is 
it?'  'The  Timcs's  correspondent's.'  Brigadier  Bentinck  at 
once  fulminated:  'What  the — etc.,  etc.,  is  he  doing  here?' 
And  the  tent  came  down." 

Russell's  plight  on  landing  in  the  Crimea  was  a  still 
more  miserable  one.  Some  officers  gave  him  a  bit  of 
biscuit  and  a  swallow  of  soup,  and  he  spent  his  first 
night  under  a  cart  hearing  the  splash  of  the  rain  and 
the  thunder  of  the  surf : 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Alma  an  officer  rode  up 
to  him  from  a  cluster  of  staff  men,  and  said  :  "The  general 
wants  to  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing  here,  sir." 
Russell  explained.  "I  think  you  had  better  come  and  see  the 
general  yourself."  said  the  aide.  When  Russell  explained  once 
more,  there  was  again  a  volley  of  profanity. 

"I  had  as  soon  see  the  devil,"  said  the  general.  "What  do 
you  know  about  this  kind  of  work  and  what  win  you  do 
when  we  get  into  action?"  And  Russell  replied:  "Well,  it 
is  quite  true  I  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness, but  I  suspect  there  are  a  great  many  here  with  no  more 
knowledge  than  myself.'  And  the  general  laughed  and  accused 
the  correspondent  of  being  an  Irishman. 

Archibald  Forbes,  another  great  war  correspondent, 
tells  us  of  his  difficulties  even  to  secure  a  hearing  from 
the  editors  of  London.  He  had  come  from  Paris  during 
the  siege.  He  had  exclusive  information,  but  he  was 
unable  to  pass  the  official  Times  doorkeepers,  who  in- 
formed him  that  '"the  proper  course  is  to  write  the 
article  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  the  editor  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  eligibility."  But  as 
a  last  resource  he  determined  to  try  the  Daily  News, 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  Standard,  and  to  "toss" 
for  choice: 

All  three  papers  are  strange  to  him,  except  that  the  Daily 
News  has  once  paid  him  ninepence  for  a  paragraph.  By  the 
simple  process  of  elimination  known  as  "odd  man  out,"  the 
Daily  Neivs  wins  the  toss,  and  to  the  Daily  News  in  Bouvene 
Street  goes  Archibald  Forbes  with  his  "scoop." 

He  asks  for  "Mr.  Robinson,"  having  a  casual  recollection 
of  having  heard  the  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
daily.  There  is  a  "Mr.  Robinson,  a  quiet-mannered  man,  with 
a  high  forehead,  who  looks  steadily  at  him  through  spectacles 
as  he  speaks,  and  makes  reply  in  these  terms:  'Yes,  that 
sounds  very  interesting  and  valuable.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
writing  three  columns  on  the  subject,  and  will  you  consider 
five  guineas  a  column  adequate  remuneration  ?'  " 

Forbes  witnessed  the  surrender  of  the  French  em- 
peror, but  he  was  unable  to  overhear  the  conversation 
between  Xapoleon  and  Bismarck,  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  the  genesis  of  the  present  war.  It 
1  was  Napoleon  who  suggested  that  the  interview  be  held 
in  the  cottage  of  the  weaver,  Jacob  de  Liefde : 

Two  chairs  were  brought  out  in  front  of  the  cottage  by  the 

weaver   living   on    the   ground   floor ;    the    two    men   sat    down 

facing     the     road      .      .      .      and     the     outdoor     conversation 

which    lasted   nearly   an    hour   began.      Bismarck   had   covered 

himself   in    compliance    with    a    gesture    and    a   bow    from    the 

emperor.      As  they   sat,   the   latter   occasionally   smiled    faintly 

and    made    a    remark,    but    plainly    Bismarck    was    doing   most 

of  the  talking,  and  that,  too,  energetically.     From  my  position 

[    I    could    just    hear    the    rough    murmur    of    Bismarck's    voice 

when  he  occasionally  raised  it;  and  then  he  would  strengthen 

■    the  emphasis  by   the  gesture   of  bringing  a  finger  of  the   left 

.    hand    down    on   the   palm    of   the    right.      The    shabby-bearded 

,    weaver      .      .      .      was  all  the  while  overlooking  the  pair  from 

a    front    window.     After    they    had    parted    I    asked    the    man 

what   he   had    overheard.      "Nothing,"   said    he.      "They    spoke 

in  German,  of  which  I  know  but  few  words." 

Forbes  and  Russell  were  the  only  correspondents  who 
witnessed  the  formal  entry  of  Paris  by  the  German 
troops.  Forbes  was  working  for  the  Daily  News,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  disguised  himself  as  a  fireman  and 
so  stole  a  ride  on  the  special  train  that  had  been  char- 
tered by  his  rival,  who  represented  the  Times; 

He   witnessed  the  review   at  Longchamp  and  in   the   Champ 

Elysees    he    was   addressed    by    the    Crown    Prince    of    Saxony 

at    the    head    of   his    staff.      The    incident    was    noticed    and    a 

j    party    of    Frenchmen    attacked    him    the    instant    he    left    the 

protection  of  the   German  troops.     The  police  rescued  him  at 


the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  half  of  his  greatcoat  was  torn 
from  him  and  along  with  it  had  gone  his  notebook.  That 
me3nt  the  loss  of  two  columns  of  copy.  In  a  twinkling  the 
tragedy  became  comedy.  Luck  once  more.  Into  the  police  sta- 
tion rushed  a  citizen  with  the  missing  notebook,  calling  loudly 
that  here  was  the  evidence  that  the  reporter  was  a  spy.  Says 
Forbes  :  ''His  face  was  a  study  when  in  my  gladness  I  offered 
him   a   reward." 

The  Commune  was  an  even  worse  ordeal  than  the 
more  legitimate  battles  that  preceded  it.  Again  and 
again  the  war  correspondent  was  in  danger  of  his  life, 
both  from  the  Revolutionists  and  the  Versaillists. 
After  a  strenuous  night  Forbes  found  his  way  to  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  field  bat- 
tery that  was  sweeping  the  street: 

By  devious  paths  Forbes  made  his  way  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
Here  barricades  were  being  constructed  of  mattresses,  furni- 
ture, cabs,  and  omnibuses.  A  soldier  ordered  Forbes  to  go  to 
work  or  to  stand  up  and  be  shot.  He  rectified  the  omission 
of  an  embrasure  in  the  barricade,  his  work  was  approved,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  depart.  At  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  he 
found  crowds  of  Communists  on  each  side  of  the  street  and 
the  Versaillists  in  position  a  thousand  yards  away  raining 
rifle  bullets  down  the  open  space  between  the  crowds.  The 
Englishman  ran  across.  A  bullet  passed  through  his  coat-tail 
and  perforated  a  tobacco  pouch  in  the  pocket.  He  purchased 
breakfast  and  wrote  for  two  hours.  Then  as  he  headed  for 
the  Gare  du  N"ord  a  bullet  pierced  his  hat  and  a  shell  splinter 
whizzed  by  closely  enough  to  blow  aside  his  beard.  The  rail- 
way employee  whom  he  hired  to  walk  through  the  railway 
tunnel  with  a  letter  to  deliver  to  a  friend  in  St.  Denis  for 
forwarding,  departed  whistling  cheerfully,  but  Forbes  never 
saw   or   heard   of  him   again. 

When  Forbes  was  once  more  summoned  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  the  trade 
of  the  correspondent  was  coming  to  its  golden  prime. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  news  gatherers  were  straining 
every  nerve  and  inventing  all  manner  of  devices  to  get 
the  news  and  to  be  first  at  the  telegraph  key.  Both  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  the  great  dailies  resolved 
to  put  forward  their  utmost  powers  of  organization  for 
the  speedy  transmission  of  tidings : 

And  the  men  at  the  front  were  accorded  facilities  which 
rarely  have  been  granted  since.  There  was  to  be  no  field 
censorship  ;  correspondents  were  put  on  honor  "not  to  reveal 
impending  movements,  concentrations,  and  intentions."  Other- 
wise they  were  permitted  to  write  and  send  what  they  chose, 
but  each  had  to  send  a  file  of  his  paper  to  headquarters, 
"and  a  polyglot  officer  was  appointed  to  read  ail  those  news- 
papers and  to  be  down  upon  the  reporters  if  they  transgressed 
what  he  considered  fair  comment."  They  then  were  warned, 
and  in  case  of  grave  offense  they  were  expelled.  Each  corre- 
spondent was  numbered,  and  in  addition  at  the  outset  they 
carried  big  brass  badges  on  their  arms.  But  the  French  notion 
of  the  fitness  of  things  could  not  stand  this  method  of  desig- 
nation, "so  at  the  instance  of  the  correspondents  of  that 
nationality  there  was  instituted  a  more  dainty  style  of  bras- 
sard, with  the  double-headed  eagle  in  silver  lace  on  a  yellow 
silk  background."  Each  man's  permit  was  written  on  the 
back  of  his  photograph  and  the  great  seal  of  the  headquar- 
ters was  stamped  upon  the  breast  of  the  picture.  At  head- 
quarters was  kept  a  correspondents'  album  in  which  -were 
placed  duplicate  photographs  of  the  entire  force  of  specials. 
Says  Forbes  :  "When  I  last  saw  this  book  there  were  some 
eighty-two  portraits  in  it ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it 
was  not  an  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  good  looks  of  the 
profession.  I  got,  I  remember,  into  several  messes  through 
having  incautiously  shaved  off  some  hair  from  my  chin  which 
was  there  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  ...  I  had 
to  cultivate  a  new  imperial  with  all  speed." 

It  fell  to  Forbes  to  report  the  fighting  at  the  Shipka 
Pass.  He  started  with  four  horses  and  three  men,  and 
dropped  a  horse  and  a  man  every  twenty  miles.  Be- 
fore daylight  he  began  to  hear  the  guns,  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  sun  he  found  that  his  white  cap  was 
drawing  the  bulllets.  Telegraphing  to  his  newspaper 
that  night,  he  says : 

It  is  six  o'clock  ;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting  of  which 
the  Russians  could  take  no  advantage,  since  the  reserves 
were  all  engaged.  The  grimed,  sun-blistered  men  were  all 
beaten  out  with  heat,  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst.  There 
had  been  no  cooking  for  three  days,  and  there  was  no  water 
within  the  Russian  lines.  The  poor  fellows  lay  panting  on 
the  bare  ridge,  reckless  that  it  was  swept  by  the  Turkish 
rifle  fire.  Others  doggedly  fought  on  down  among  the  rocks, 
forced  to  give  ground,  but  doing  so  grimly  and  sourly.  The 
cliffs  and  valleys  send  back  the  triumphant  Turkish  shouts  of 
"Allah  il  Allah!" 

Two  Russian  generals  were  on  the  peak  with  him  and 
suddenly  they  clutched  each  other  and  pointed  down  the 
pass.  There  was  an  electric  thrill  of  excitement  even 
in   the  gesture : 

The  head  of  a  long  black  column  was  plainly  visible  against 
the  reddish-brown  bed  of  the  road.  "Now  God  be  thanked  !" 
says  Stoletoff  solemnly.  Both  generals  bare  their  heads.  The 
troops  spring  to  their  feet.  They  descry  the  long  black  serpent 
coiling  up  the  brown  road.  Through  the  green  copses  a  glint 
of  sunshine  flashes,  banishes  the  somhreness,  and  dances  on 
the  glittering  bayonets. 

Such  a  gust  of  Russian  cheers  whirls  and  eddies  among 
the  mountain  gaps  that  the  Turkish  war  cries  are  wholly 
drowned  in  the  glad  welcome  which  the  Russian  soldiers 
send  to  the  comrades  coming  to  help  them. 

The  next  task  that  awaited  the  adventurous  Forbes 
was  to  report  the  Zulu  war,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
discovery  of  the  body  of  the  French  prince  imperial, 
who  had  been  surprised  and  killed  by  a  body  of  Zulu 
warriors : 

Melton  Prior  has  told  how  he  rode  with  Forbes  and  how, 
when  a  man  raised  his  hand  and  signaled,  Forbes  called  to  him 
and  was  off  at  a  gallop,  being  one  of  the  very  first  to  reach  the 
body.  It  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  asseeai  wounds. 
Says  Forbes :  "We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  stripped, 
his  head  so  bent  to  the  right  that  the  cheek  touched  the 
sward,  the  right  arm  stretched  out.  His  slayers  had  left 
a  little  gold  chain  which  was  clasped  round  his  neck,  and  on 
which  were  strung  i  locket  containing  a  miniature  of  his 
mother  and  another  enclosing  a  relic.  The  relic  was  that 
fragment  of  the  true  cross  which  was  given  by  Pope  Leo  the 
Third  to  Charlemagne  on  his  coronation,  and  which  dynasty 
after  dynasty  of  French  monarchs  have  since  worn  as  a  talis- 
man." 


The  author  gives  us  many  capital  stories  of  Frederic 
Villiers,  described  by  James  Creelman  as  "the  most 
conscientious  worker  I  have  met  during  the  nine  years 
of  my  life  passed  as  a  war  correspondent."  Villiers 
also  was  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  he  and  Forbes 
were  befriended  by  ( leneral  Ignatieff,  who  suggested 
that  they  should  go  and  see  the  Russians  "take  a  place 
called  Plevna": 

The  general  in  charge  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army 
they  found  seated  in  the  verandah  of  a  small  Bulgarian  hut. 
On  presenting  their  letter  of  introduction  from  the  count  the 
general  smiled  grimly,  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  it  is  well  you 
brought  this  note  ;  I  feel  compelled  tc  allow  you  to  remain  ; 
personally  I  should  have  requested  you  to  leave  the  camp,"  and, 
while  they  looked  wistfully  at  the  servant's  preparations  for 
dinner  upon  a  plank  placed  across  two  barrels,  he  added, 
"Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  take  my  dinner ;  good-evening." 
They  could  not  miss  his  meaning  and  bowed  themselves  away. 
No  food  was  to  be  had  ;  in  an  empty  shack  they  smoked  them- 
selves to  sleep.  It  was  a  Russian  count  who  had  been  a 
military  attache  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  who  had  compas- 
sion on  thent,  for  late  next  day  he  approached  and  said  in 
English  : 

"I  know  you  must  be  without  food.  If  this  poor  fare  will 
be  of  service  to  you  take  it  with  pleasure."  He  produced  a 
lump  of  dried  meat  and  an  onion  from  his  pockets,  and 
promised  them  later  some  bouillon  at  his  tent. 

Villiers  went  through  the  Soudan  war,  and  saw 
Fuzzy  Wuzzy  break  through  the  British  squares.  The 
night  before  battle  he  slept  with  his  revolver  under  his 
head,  sprawled  out  on  the  sand,  and  looking  at  the 
stars  as  they  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Of  the  break- 
ing of  the  square  he  says: 

How  I  got  out  of  that  fight  I  hardly  know  to  this  day. 
A  great  source  of  anxiety  to  me  was  my  horse — an  animal 
which  was  the  only  one  I  could  procure  at  Suakin.  and  which 
had  been  condemned  by  the  military  authorities  as  unsound. 
He  could  stand  on  his  four  legs  and  move,  it  was  true,  so 
to  me  he  was  better  than  nothing;  but  in  an  unlooked-for 
emergency  such  as  this,  he  gave  me  grave  anxiety,  for,  not 
knowing  his  points,  I  was  always  speculating  as  to  what  the 
brule  would  do  next  as  I  struggled  through  the  human  debris 
of  the  broken  square.  Once  or  twice  as  I  lay  flat  on  bis 
back  urging  the  animal  forward  with  my  spurs.  Arabs  would 
leap  out  at  me  ready  to  strike  with  spears  poised,  but  ap- 
parently refraining  from  risking  ii  trust  at  one  who  was 
moving  so  swiftly.  1  fired  my  revolver  at  any  dusky  fo^rn  I 
saw  emerging  from  the  smoke,  but  still  the  figures  flittered. 
Regulation  revolvers  are  not  much  use  against  the  Fuzzy 
Wuzzy.  He  seems  to  swallow  the  bullets  and  come  up 
smiling,  like  the  proverbial  conjuror.  ...  If  my  horse 
had  gone  lame  or  played  any  circus  tricks  at  that  moment, 
a  blanket  and  a  narrow  trench  would  have  been  my  shroud 
and  resting  place  that  night. 

The  same  fight  is  described  by  Bennet  Burleigh,  an- 
other famous  correspondent,  who  not  only  recorded  the 
incidents  of  a  strenuous  day,  but  himself  took  no  small 
part  in  the  fighting.  He  says  he  did  what  he  could  to 
encourage  the  soldiers  to  close  up  and  to  fire  steadily 
at  "that  avalanche  of  fierce  savages'" : 

Still,  on  the-  enemy  came,  yelling  and  screaming  with 
diabolic  ferocity.  The  gaping  wounds  made  by  our  almost 
explosive  Martini-Henry  bullets  scarcely  checked  the  savage 
in  their  wild  career.  It  was  only  when  the  lead  shattered 
the  bone  of  a  leg,  or  pierced  heart  or  brain,  that  their  mad 
onrush  was  stopped.  I  saw  Arab  after  Arab,  through  whose 
bodies  our  bullets  had  plowed  their  way,  charging  down  on 
the  square,  with  the  blood  spouting  in  pulsating  streams  from 
them   at  every  heart  throb. 

Others  there  were  whose  life-blood  ebbed  ere  they  reached 
our  men,  who  fell  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the  soldiers.  The 
last  act  of  these  warriors  was  invariably  a  despairing  effort 
to  hurl  the  weapon  they  carried  at  the  moment  in  their  hand 
— stick,  spear,  or  sword — at  their  English  foemen.  A  savage 
gleam  shone  in  their  faces,  defiant,  unrelenting,  hating,  as  they 
gathered  all  strength  to  thus  make  their  last  blow  at  us.  Who 
could  but  admire  and  applaud  such  dauntless  bravery?  Those 
of  us  privileged  to  witness  it,  and  the  awful  spectacle  of  those 
five  minutes,  can  never  forget  it,  or  cease,  to  remember  the 
grand,   self-sacrificing  courage   of  the   brave   Hadendowas. 

Burleigh   describes  the  final  repulse  of  the   savages, 
but  only  after  a  critical  time  when  it  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  square  would  be  carried  away  and  destroyed: 
In    the    right    corner    of    the    square,    or    what    once    was    a 
I  square,   were  now  inextricably  mixed  men  of  the   Sixty-Fifth, 
i  Blue-jackets.    Marines,    and    a    few    Highlanders.      It    was    not 
I  a  rout,  but  a  retreat;  for  our  soldiers  kept  loading  and  firing, 
although    there  was   no   semblance   at   the   time   of   an    orderly 
military   line ;    but    in    place    thereof,    facing   and   fighting   the 
enemy,   were   an   irregular  body  of  men   in  rather  open   order 
on   what   was  the  west  face  of  the  square.     Numerous  melees 
occurred,   where   with    fist    and    foot    the    soldiers    mauled    the 
savages.     The  Arabs  threw  themselves   on  our   men,  grasping 
their   rifles,   and  in   one  instance  actually  tearing  off  a   High- 
lander's kilt  in  the  tussle. 

For  a  brief  interval  it  was  the  innings  of  Osman  Diana's 
followers,  and  they  rioted  in  cutting  and  slashing.  Every 
soldier  who  stumbled  or  fell  was  done  for,  the  enemy  darling 
in  squads  for  these  unlucky  ones,  thrusting  their  spears  into 
them.  As  they  followed  us  closely  up,  they  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  drive  their  weapons  into  the  body  of  any 
soldier  lying  on  the  ground  who  exhibited  the  slightest  signs 
of  life.      .      .      . 

The  author  deals  with  many  other  correspondents 
who  have  left  records  of  skill  and  bravery  behind  them. 
Among  them  are  MacGahan.  O'Donnovan.  the  Vize- 
tellys,  Knight.  Stcevens,  Churchill,  Creelman.  Kendall, 
Coffin  and  Smalley.  Probably  the  profession  of  such 
men  as  these  is  now  at  an  end  forever,  and  it  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  have  an  account 
of  their  doings  so  accurate  and  so  vivid. 

Famous  War  Correspondents.  By  F.  Lauriston 
Bullard.      Boston  :   Little.   Brown  &  Co. ;  $2  net. 


The  Japanese  battleship  Hizen,  of  12.700  tons,  was 
the  former  Russian  battleship  Retris.ni.  The  Rett'isatl 
was  built  at  Cramp's  shipyard  in  Philadelphia  for 
Russia  fifteen  years  ago  and  was  scuttled  by  the  Rus- 
sians when  Port  Arthur  fell,  but  was  raised,  repaired, 
and  renamed  by  the  Japanese  along  with  a  numhi 
other  ships. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore. 
We  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  there  are 
actually  such  bad  people  as  picture  themselves 
to  Mr.  London's  imagination.  In  this  case  he 
tells  us  frankly  that  the  crew  of  the  Elsinore, 
bound  via  Cape  Horn  to  Seattle,  are  about  as 
"tough"  as  a  crew  can  be,  and  indeed  they 
seem  to  be  the  very  sweepings  of  hell.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  the  Captain,  a  strange 
and  rather  weird  figure  whose  seamanship  is 
somewhat  of  the  inspirational  order,  the  Cap- 
tain's beautiful  daughter,  and  the  single  paa 
senger  who  is  supposed  to  tell  the  tale.  And 
it  need  not  be  said  that  the  passenger  is  of 
the  male  persuasion  and  that  here  we  have 
the  seeds  of  a  very-  pretty  romance.  When 
a  man  is  fighting  for  bis  sweetheart  against  a 
horde  of  devils  he  is  likely  to  fight  in  a  quite 
diverting  way. 

Mr.  London's  stories  are  seldom  of  the 
"pretty"  variety.  Often  they  contain  ele- 
ments of  a  subhuman  brutality  and  of  a  hellish 
cruelty.  These  elements  are  fully  to  the  front 
here,  but  the  story  is  none  the  less  a  whole- 
some one,  as  are  all  Mr.  London's  yarns.  Our 
over-civilized  imaginations  demand  such  cor- 
rections as  these,  and  it  is  far  better  for  us 
to  read  of  blood  and  murder  and  sudden  death 
than  of  the  erotic  and  sickly  fancies  of  a  me- 
tropolis or  the  legitimatized  villainies  of  a 
stock  exchange  or  a  municipality-  At  the 
present  time  our  sense  of  moral  values,  so  far 
as  fiction  is  concerned,  is  standing  upon  its 
head,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  find 
a  far  more  dangerous  gang  of  ruffians  in  a 
novel  by  Theodor  Dreiser,  for  example,  than 
ever  assembled  upon  the  deck  of  the  Elsinore. 
And  it  is  because  we  dimly  perceive  this  to  be 
true  that  we  welcome  Mr.  London's  novels  as 
wholesome  although  bloods". 

The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore.  By  Jack  Lon- 
don.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35. 


Matthew  Hargraves. 
If  we  read  Mr.  Tallentyre's  new  book  as  a 
sketch  of  social  life  in  England  during  early 
Victorian  days  rather  than  as  a  novel  we  shall 
agree  that  it  is  a  striking  success  and  that 
the  fictional  element  then  becomes  a  distinct 
reinforcement.  Matthew  Hargraves  is  the  son 
of  a  Greenwich  innkeeper,  and  is  therefore  a 
man  of  the  people.  Living  within  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  of  caste  he  is  as  proud  and  as 
jealous  of  his  prerogatives  and  rights  as  is 
the  aristocrat  above  him  or  the  city  clerk  be- 
neath him.  Caste  in  those  days  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  fact  in  nature  like  red  hair 


or  a  Roman  nose,  and  it  carried  with  it  no 
assumptions  of  a  precedence  that  was  more 
than  ceremonial.  Hargraves  is  a  typical  rep- 
resentative of  the  middle  class.  Church  and 
state  are  divine  institutions,  and  humanity  is 
divided  into  the  two  broad  divisions  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  foreigners.  Those  were  the  days 
of  Chartism  and  of  the  beginnings  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  we  are  told  that  Hargraves  grows 
silently  red  in  the  face  when  he  contemplates 
these  iniquities  which  seem  to  him  the  por- 
tents of  national  disaster. 

But  Hargraves  is  very  much  of  a  man,  and 
even  his  cultivated  stolidity  and  crass  con- 
servatism do  not  stifle  a  warmth  of  nature  that 
brings  him  slowly  to  the  distressing  realiza- 
tion that  his  pretty  young  wife  is  a  heartless 
and  greedy  snob,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
so  much  better  for  him  to  marry  her  cousin 
Patty.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  the  novel,  so  far  as  it  is  a  novel,  but 
the  main  interest  of  the  book  is  in  its  depic- 
tion of  a  social  system  that  existed  well-nigh 
everywhere  within  the  memories  of  our  grand- 
father and  that  has  now  given  place  to  some- 
thing different.  Mr.  Tallentyre  has  written 
as  delightful  a  book  as  is  to  be  found  among 
the  publications  of  the  day,  a  book  that  shows 
historical  erudition,  research,  and  imagination, 
a  book  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss. 

Matthew  Haegkaves.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


The  Drama. 

Mr.  Archibald  Henderson's  new-  book  on  the 
drama  concerns  itself  neither  with  individual 
plays  nor  with  individual  players.  His  object 
is  rather  to  look  upon  the  drama  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  general  movement  in  human  con- 
sciousness and  so  to  appraise  its  changes,  con- 
tributions, and  tendencies. 

Into  the  course  of  an  analytic  work  such 
as  this  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter  except 
to  say  that  it  is  marked  by  insight,  discern- 
ment, and  enthusiasm.  We  have  chapters  on 
the  new  criticism  and  the  new  ethics,  on 
science,  realism,  naturalism,  and  technic  The 
drama  of  today,  says  the  author,  is  showing 
a  greater  veracity,  sincerity,  and  humanism. 
The  humanizing  influences  of  fraternal  sym- 
pathy, of  social  pity  and  social  justice  are 
everywhere  beginning  to  replace  the  pressure 
of  more  personal  and  selfish  interests,  and 
while  the  modern  drama  is  finally  losing  its 
character  as  pure  literature,  the  drama  of 
the  future  promises  to  be,  in  the  creative  and 
constructive  sense,  a  synthesis  of  all  the  arts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Henderson  is 
distinctly    hopeful.      He    speaks    almost    light- 
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heartedly  of  educating  the  public  "by  setting 
,  up  sane,  broad,  normal  standards  of  estimate 
and  judgment."  Already  he  sees  the  great 
forces  that  shall  make  of  the  drama  a  part  of 
democratic  government,  "a  great  social  insti- 
tution potentially  capable  of  ministering  to 
the  sestbetic  and  recreative  needs  of  a  people." 

The  Changing    Drama.      By  Archibald  Hender- 
son.    >.ew  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke  has  so  far  been 
known  in  this  country  only  at  second  hand. 
The  historian-philosopher,  whose  views  on 
world  politics  and  the  Teutonic  mission  have 
gained  such  wide  acceptance  among  Germans, 
has  been  extensively  quoted  by  General  Bern- 
hardi  and  every  other  writer  on  the  present 
conflict,  but  no  English  translations  of  his 
works  have  nppeared  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Book  readers  will  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany that  the  cream  of  Treitschke's  impor- 
tant "Lectures  on  Politics"  will  be  published 
before  the  end  of  the  month  at  75  cents. 

Truly  a  remarkable  achievement  is  the 
"Impressions  Calendar  for  1915."  published 
by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  because 
of  its  beauty,  the  interest  and  charm  of  its 
contents,  and  the  extremely  moderate  price 
j  of  50  cents  at  which  it  is  sold.  In  the  list 
;  of  contributors  are  such  writers  of  today  as 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  Edward  Carpenter, 
Fiona  Macleod,  William  de  Witt  Hyde,  and 
Henry  Van  Dyke.  Tennyson,  Browning 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Goethe  are  a  few 
of  the  great  names  from  the  past.  The  calen- 
dar consists  of  fifty-four  leaves,  all  of  them 
embellished  with  delightful  decorations  from 
designs  by  Harold  Sichel,  printed  in  a  great 
variety  of  harmonious  combinations  of  ex- 
quisite color  tones. 

To  meet  the  popular  demand,  a  new  edition 
of  Von  Bulow's  "Imperial  Germany"  has  just 
been  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  new 
book  is  priced  at  $1.50  and  contains  in  all 
respects  the  same  material  as  the  earlier, 
more  expensive  edition. 

Brieux,  author  of  "Damaged  Goods,"  etc., 
has  written  an  enthusiastic  preface  to  a  vol- 
ume of  "Four  Plays  of  the  Free  Theatre," 
which  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  are  pub- 
>  lishing.  The  four  plays  are  "The  Fossils,"  a 
1  play  in  four  acts  by  Francois  de  Curel ;  "The 
Serenade,"  a  bourgeois  study  in  three  acts,  by 
Jean  Jullien ;  "Franchise's  Luck,"  a  comedy 
in  one  act  by  Georges  de  Porto-Riche ;  "The 
Dupe,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  by  Georges  An- 
cey.  There  is  also  a  sonnet  to  Antoine  by 
Edmond  Rostand. 

"S.  F.  B.  Morse :  Letters  and  Journals," 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  season's 
biographies,  and  "China  Under  the  Empress 
Dowager,"  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland  and  Edmund 
Backhouse,  were  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mi&in  Company  on  November  IS. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  published  on  Xovembei 
14  the  following:  Selma  Lagerlof's  "The 
Legend  of  the  Sacred  Image,"  another  of  the 
authors  Christ  legends ;  Lily  A.  Long's 
I  "Radisson,"  a  poetic  drama  dealing  with  the 
two  trappers  who  first  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  Lake  Superior;  "Pelle  the  Con- 
queror :  Apprenticeship,"  the  second  volume 
of  Martin  Anderson  Xexo's  tetralogy  por-. 
traying-  the  life  of  a  great  labor  leader ;  Ro- 
main  Rolland's  "Musicians  of  Today" ;  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher's  "Mothers  and  Chil- 
dren" ;  "Charles  Stewart  Parnell :  A  Memoir 
of  My  Brother,"  by  John  Howard  Parnell; 
and  Theodore  A.  Cook's  "The  Curves  of 
Life,"  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  spiral 
formation. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  reports  that 
Boulder,  Colorado,  has  taken  more  copies  of 
"The  Clarion"  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country. 

The  new  edition  of  Professor  Roland  G. 
Usher's  "Pan-Germanism,"  announced  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  this  fall,  will 
not  be  ready  until  January. 

It  is  exactly  five  years  since  the  English 
translation  of  Sudermann's  "The  Song  of 
Songs"  established  a  new  record  for  foreign 
novels  in  America.  Xow,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  decade,  a  free  adaptation  for  the  stage 
has  been  made  by  Edward  Sheldon  and  is  to 
be  produced  in  New  York  very  soon  by 
Charles  Frohman,  who  regards  it  as  his  most 
important  production  of  the  current  year. 
The  publisher  of  ''The  Song  of  Songs,"  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  says  that  the  announcement  of  the 
play  has  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  the 
novel,  which  is  in  its  eighth  large  printing. 

T.    Lothrop    Stoddard's    latest    book.    "The  I 
French    Revolution    in    San    Domingo."    was 
published  on   November   IS  by  the   Houghton   i 
Miinin   Company. 

Mrs.  Tat't.  the  first  lady  of  the  land  for  the  J 
four  years  of  her  husband's  presidency,  has 
written  a  most  interesting  and  intimate  ac- 
count of  her  exceptionally  prominent  life, 
politically  and  socially.  She  writes  fasci- 
natingly of  her  travels  and  of  her  life  in  the  | 
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Philippines,  in  Europe,  and  later  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Taft  opens 
her  book,  "Recollection  of  Full  Years"  (Dodd, 
Mead  &:  Co.),  with  an  account  of  her  earn 
years  in  Cincinnati,  her  family's  home,  and 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Taft  was  early  called 
in   his  judicial   career. 

Repeated  runs  on  "Behind  the  Veil  at  the 
Russian  Court"  having  resulted  in  its  being 
four  times  out  of  print,  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany are  just  issuing  a  new  edition. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  brought  out 
the  following  books  on  November  11:  "S.  F. 
B.  Morse :  Letters  and  Journals"  (two  vol- 
umes), by  Edward  L.  Morse ;  "Prints  :  A  Brief 
Review  of  Their  Technique  and  History'/'  by 
Emil  H.  Richter;  "The  Eskimo  Twins,"  by 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins;  "Shifting  Sands,"  a  novel 
bj-  Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden,  author  of  "The 
Spare  Room" ;  "The  Old  Diller  Place,"  by 
Winifred  Kirkland ;  a  new  edition  of  "China 
Under  the  Empress  Dowager,"  by  J.  O.  P. 
Bland  and  Edmund  Backhouse ;  and  a  new 
collections  of  poems  by  Clinton  Scollard. 


The  Century  Slagacine  announces  among 
the  articles  dealing  with  the  war  in  its  De- 
cember issue  "Russia  a  Nation  United  by 
War,"  a  picture  of  the  remarkable  changes 
wrought  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  writ- 
ten by  a  well-known  English  author  who  was 
with  a  Russian  officer  during  the  recent  mobi- 
lization of  the  Russian  armies.  "I  do  not 
think,"  says  the  writer,  whose  name  for  per- 
sonal reasons  will  not  be  disclosed,  "that  it  is 
yet  realized  outside  Russia  how  good  a  turn 
Germany  served  the  Russian  government,  and 
ultimately  the  Russian  people,  when  she  dic- 
tated Austria's  note  to  Servia  and  compelled 
Russia  to  make  preparations  for  war."  The 
second  of  Professor  Edward  AIs worth  Ross's 
papers  presenting  conditions  "South  of  Pan- 
ama," entitled  "Peru,  the  Roof  of  the  Conti- 
nent," will  also  appear  in  the  December  Cen- 
tury. 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
Among  recent  cookery  books  is  "How  to 
Cook  and  Why,"  by  Elizabeth  Condit  and 
Jessie  A.  Long  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net). 
The  authors  refrain  from  the  usually  tiresome 
receipts,  but  content  themselves  with  a  series 
of  practical  talks  on  the  subject  of  food  and 
the  general  principles  that  should  underlie  its 
selection  and  cookery.  It  is  intended  mainly 
for  girls  of  the  high  school  age  and  for  the 
average  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Sabin  manages  to  write  a  great  many 
books  without  the  slightest  deterioration  in 
his  quality.  The  latest  addition  to  his  long 
shelf  is  "Scarf  ace  Ranch"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company;  $1.50),  in  which  two  boys 
take  up  some  government  land  and  engage 
most  successfully  in  cattle-raising  on  their 
own  account.  Mr.  Sabin  always  gives  the  im- 
pression of  knowing  his  subject  and  of  feeling 
enthusiastic  about  it.  "Scarface  Ranch"  be- 
longs to  a  series,  and  those  who  read  any  of 
its  parts  are  not  likely  to  miss  the  remainder. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward.  Litt.  D.,  and  A.  R. 
Waller.  M.  A.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Volume  XI.  The  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Rambles    Around    Old    Boston.      By    Edwin    M. 
Bacon.      Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    §3.50   net. 
With  drawings  by  Lester  G.  Hornby. 

Water  Babies.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  New 
York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  Tales  for  Children  from  Many  Lands. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  Tilney. 

The    Sword    of   Antietam.      By  Joseph    A.   Alt- 
sheler.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1,30  net. 
A  new  volume  in  the  Civil  War  Series. 

The  Brother  of  a  Hero.     By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A  story   for  boys. 

England  of  My  Heart.  By  Edward  Hutton. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.25  net. 

A  description  of  South  England  which  the  au- 
thor    will     deal     with     in     four    volumes     entitled 


* 'Spring,"    "Summer,"    "Autumn,"    and    "Winter." 
This  first  volume  is  "Spring." 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Adapted  by 
F.  C.  Tilney.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
50    cents   net. 

Issued  in  Tales  for  Children  from  Many  Lands. 

The  Mermaid  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  By 
Hans  C.  Andersen.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  Tales  for  Children  from  Many  Lands. 

Philip    the    King.      By    John    Masefield.      New 
York:   The  Macmitlan   Company;    $1.25   net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

The  Romance  of  the  Beaver.  By  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.   Lippincott  Company;  $2.50  net. 

Being  the  history  of  the  beaver  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The     Cuckoo     Clock.      By     Mrs.     Molesworth. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Issued  in   Stories  All   Children  Love  Series. 

The  Lower  Amazon.  By  Algot  Lange.  New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 

A  narrative  of  explorations  in  the  litde-known 
regions  of  the  State  of  Para,  on  the  Lower  Ama- 
zon, with  a  record  of  archaeological  excavations  on 
Marajo  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River, 
and  observations  on  the  general  resources  of  the 
count  ry. 

The  Tale  of   Lal.      By   Raymond   Paton.      New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Ouh  Sentimental  Garden.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;   $1.75    net. 

With  illustrations  in  full  color  and  black  and 
white. 


New   York:    Brentano's; 


Cloudeslay    Tempest. 
$1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

By  the  Waters  of  Egypt.  By  Norma  Lorimer. 
New  York:   Brentano's. 

A  re-issue  ot  a  book  first  published  in  1909. 

The  Finances  of  the  City  of  New  York.  By 
Yin  Ch*u  Ma,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

Design  in  Landscape  Gardening.  By  Ralph 
Rodney    Root,    B.    S.    A„    M.    L.    A.,    and    Charles 


Fabiens    Kelley,    A.    B.      New   York:   The   Century 
Company;    $2    net. 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  landscape  ar- 
chitecture. 

France  Herself  Again.  By  Ernest  Dimnet. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 

A  comparison  of  the  demoralized  France  of 
1870   with  the  united  France  of  today. 

The  Story-Life  of  Napoleon.  By  Wayne 
Whipple.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$2.40  net. 

Hundreds  of  short  stories  from  the  greatest 
variety  of  sources,  reconciled  and  fitted  together 
in   a  complete  and   continuous  biography. 

The    Ego    Book.      By    Vance    Thompson.      New 
York:    E.  P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $1   net. 
"A  book  of  selfish  ideals." 

The  Drums  of  the  47th.  By  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dette.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1    net. 

A  story. 

The  German  Enigma.  By  Georges  Bourdon. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

An  inquiry  among  Germans  as  to  wbat  they 
think,   what  they  want,  what  they  can  do. 

Prints.  By  Emil  H.  Richter.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin   Company;   $2  net. 

A  brief  review  of  their  technic  and    history. 

Westminster  Abbey.     By  Helen  Marshall  Pratt. 
In  two  volumes.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
Its    architecture,    history,    and    monuments. 

Americans  and  the  Britons.  By  Frederick  C. 
de  Sumichrast.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.: 
$1.75  net. 

A  series  of  impressions. 

Landmarks.     By  E.  V.  Lucas.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Compnay;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Shifting    Sands.      By    Mrs.    Romilly    Fedden. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Nature  in  Music     By  Lawrence  Gilman.     New 
York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1.25   net. 
Studies  in  the  tone-poetry  of  today. 

The  Winning  of  the  Far  West.  By  Robert 
McNutt  McElroy,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $2.50. 

A  history  of  the  regaining  of  Texas,  of  the 
Mexican    War,    of    the    Oregon    Question,    and    of 


the    successive    additions    to    the    tor 

United    States   within   the  continent  of  Arcer:    a. 

The  Dawn  of  Christianity.  By  Alfred  W. 
Martin,  A.  M„  S.  T.  B.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  Society  for 
Ethical    Culture. 

Economics      of      Efficiency.       By      Norris     A. 
Brisco,    A.    M.,    Ph.    D.      New    York:    The    Mac- 
millan   Company;    $1.50    net- 
Explanatory     of     the     underlying     principles     of 
efficiency. 

The  Jewel  of  Their  Souls.     By  Susan  Taber. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Strange    Playmates.      Bv    Martha    Strong    Tur- 
ner.     New    York:    Duffield   &    Co. 
For    little   children. 

Moods  Mystical  and  Otherwise.  By  Anne 
Vyne  Tillery.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.; 
$1  net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Muse    and    Mint.      By   Walter    S.    Percy.      Bos- 
ton:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25   net 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  House  of  Toys.  By  Henry  Russell  Mil- 
ler. Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

The    Convolvulus.       By    Allen     Norton.       New 
York:   Claire   Marie;   $1.25   net. 
A  comedy  in  three  acts. 

Temple  Treasures  of  Japan.  By  Garrett  Chat- 
field  Pier.  New  York:  Frederic  FairchUd  Sher- 
man; $2.50. 

A  study  of  Japanese   art  with   236   illustrations. 

Poems.      By    Clinton    Scollard.      Boston:    Hough- 
ton  MifBin    Company;    $1.25   net, 
A  volume  of  verse. 

What     Germany     Wants.       By     Edmund     von 
Mach.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &  Co.;  $1   net. 
A   reply  to    Bernhardi    and    Pan- Germanism. 

The    Crystal    Rood.      By    Mrs.    Howard    Gould. 
Xew    York:  John  Lane  Company;    $1.25  net. 
A  story. 

Fated   or   Free?      By   Preston    William    Slosson. 
Boston:    Sherman,   French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  discussion  of   free  will  and  determinism. 


H.  G.  WELLS'S  New  Novel 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman 


By  H.  G.  Wells 


Author  of  "The  Passionate  Friends,"  "^Marriage,"  etc. 

"Whether  he  is  writing  fantastic  romances  or  analyzing  present  conditions,  Mr.  Wells    always  has  the  merit  of  being  interesting.     The  foremost  novelist  of  the  times. 

in  his  latest  novel,  'The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,'  he  has  found  abundant  opportunity    for   the   writing   of   an   ultra    modern   story   and    for   the   expression    of    multitudinous 

opinions  upon  every  aspect  of  contemporary  life  and  human  nature."  $1,50 


1.      The  Best  New  Novek  by  Leading  Authors 
JACK  LONDON'S  New  Novel 

The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore 

A  great  novel  of  the  high  seas,  of  romance,  love,  and  ad- 
venture by  the  popular  author  of  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  etc. 

Colored  frontispiece.     $1.35 

MAY  SINCLAIR'S  New  Novel 

The  Three  Sisters 

A  vivid  story  of  temperament  and  dramatic  happenings  by 
the   author  of  "The  Divine   Fire,"   etc.  $1.35 

Mrs.  MARY  S.  WATTS'S  New  Novel 

The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 

The  interesting  story  of  an  original   character  by  the  au- 
thor of   "Nathan    Burke."    etc.  $1.35 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  New  Novel 
The  Demi-Gods 

A  delightful    new   novel   of  Irish   wit  and   whimsicality  by 
the  author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  $1.35 

A  New  Dramatic  Lpve  Story 

They  Who  Question 

An   unusually   fine   novel    by    a   well-known    author    with    a 
theme  of  world-wide  appeal.  $1.35 

Mr.  HAGEDORN'S  First  Novel 

Faces  in  the  Dawn 

A  beautiful  love-story   of  German-American  origin  by  this 
favorite   American    poet.  Illustrated.     $1.35 


2.     New  and  Select  Books  of  Poetry  and  Drama 
Mr.  TAGORE'S  New  Play 

The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber 

By  the  author  of  "Gitanjali."  The  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  genius  of  the  spiritual  Hindu  poet  and  Nobel 
prizeman.  $1.25 

VACHEL  LINDSAY'S  New  Book 

The  Congo  and  Other  Poems 

A  striking  selection  of  euphonious,  lyrical  verse  by  "the 
new  American  poet."  $1.25 

The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  Put 
Into  Modern  English  by  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Illustrated.      Cloth,  $2.  00.     Leather,  $5.  00 

3.     New  Illustrated  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 
LATTA  GRISWOLD'S  New  Book 

The  Winds  of  Deal 

of   school   life  by   the    author    of  the 
Illustrated.     $1.35 


Another   great    story 
"Deal"  books. 


CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS'S  New  Book 
Hoof  and  Claw 

More   animal    stories   by    the    famous   author   of   "Kings 


Exile,"   etc. 


Illustrated.     $1.35 


Great  Northland  Tales 

Stories  from  Northern  Myths 

By  EMILIE  KIP  BAKER.  A  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  author's  popular  book  "Out  of  the  North- 
hind."  Illustrated.     $1.25 

5.     Books  on  Vital  Topics  by  Leaders  of  Thought 


4.     Handsome  Books  of  Travel,  Illustration 
and  Description 

America's  Great  Scenic  Wonder 

Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from 
Wyoming  to  Mexico 

By  ELLSWORTH  L.  KOLB.  Introduction  by  Owen 
Wister.     Exceptional  scenic  travel  and  adventure. 

Richly  illustrated.     $2.00 

The  New  Book  of  "The  Golden  West" 

California 

By  MARY  AUSTIN.  Illustrations  in  color  by  Sutton 
Palmer.  A  beautiful,  charming  book  of  description  and  illus- 
tration. $4.00 

Mr.  HAMILTON  MABIE'S  New  Book 

Japan  To-day  and  To-morrow 

Japanese  life,  spirit,  ideals,  and  future  aims  graphically  de- 
scribed. Illustrated.     $2. 00 

Mr.  JACOB  A.  RIIS'S  Last  Work 
Neighbors 

Life   Stories  of  the  Other  Half. 
A  companion  volume  to  the  famous  humanitarian  author's 
"How  the  Other  Half  Lives."  Illustrated.     $1.35 

Miss  LUCY  FURMAN'S  New  Book 
Sight  to  the  Blind 

Introduction    by    Ida    M.    Tarbell. 

Another  entertaining  slory  of   Kentucky  by  the  author  of 

"Mothering  on  Peribus."  Illustrated.     $1.00 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM'S  New  Travels 

With  Poor  Immigrants  to  America 

Picturesque  wayfaring  by  the  author  of  "A  Tramp's 
Sketches."  Illustrated.    $2. 00 


The  Great  Society 

By  GRAHAM  WALLAS.     "A  Psychological  analysis"  and  solution  of  life's  com- 
plex problems.  $2.00 

Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India 

By  J.  N.  FARQUHAR.     A  significant  survey  of  present-day  tendencies  in  India. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 


Progressive  Democracy 

By  HERBERT  CROLY.     A  keen  educational  analysis  and  forecast  by  the  author 
of  "The  Promise  of  American  Life."  $2.00 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas 

By  ARTHUR  C.  McGIFFERT.     Traces  the  origin,  development  and  influence  of 
religious  ideas.  $1.50 

The  New  Long  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "Mother" 

Saturday's  Child 

"A   more   ambitious   piece    of   work   than,   any    Mrs.    Norris    has    before   attempted.     It   has   the    same   qualities   of   sincerity   and   humor   which   have    made   her    former   stories 
popular.     .      .      .     Something  more  than  a  good  story  well  told."     .      .      .     "We  may  put  a  finger  on  any  page  of  'Saturday's  Child'  and  say,  'This  is  the  Life.'" 
"A  book  to  commend  to  all  women."  Illustrated.     $1.50 


By  Kathleen  Norris 


Published  at  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  28,  1914. 


A  jolly,  cosy,  coherent  liule  musical  com- 
is  holding  the  boards  at  the  Cort  this 
wi-L-k,  with  a  troupe  of  pretty  girls  who  know 
how  to  dance  and  to  keep  things  lively,  and 
that  breezy,  likable,  attractive,  good-looking 
youngster.  Joseph  Santley.  to  head  the  or- 
ganization as  a  sort  of  male  twinkler  of  next- 
to-the-first  magnitude.  Mr.  Santley  can  dance, 
can't  sing — although  he  tries  to  valiantly — 
and  can  cut  the  lightest  of  fleet-footed  capers. 
There  is  a  very  good  male  and  an  equally 
good  female  comedian  in  the  company.  There 
is  a  dear  little  modest  thrush  for  the  "dream 
girl."  and  a  light-heeled,  high-kicking  dancer 
for  the  secondary  heroine.  There  is  Philip 
Bartholoma:  of  "Little  Miss  Brown"  fame  for 
a  librettist,  and  -a  composer — Silvio  Hein — 
who  shows  a  marked  talent  for  sweet,  fluent, 
haunting  melody.  The  whole  entertainment 
breathes  of  youth  and  exuberant  spirits.  The 
fun  is  neither  fast — from  an  objectionable 
standpoint — nor  furious,  but  it  is  hearty, 
wholesome,  and  genuine,  and  immensely  en- 
joyed by  the  audience,  that  is  quite  used  to 
catching  things  on  the  fly  but  is  not  above 
relaxing  occasionally  and  leaning  luxuriously 
back  listening  with  reposeful  satisfaction  to  a 
sequential  story  that  doesn't  tax  the  guessing 
side  of  one's  brains,  and  to  a  group  of  intel- 
ligible people  who  speak  English  instead  of 
gabbling  stage  argot.  For  this,  I  should  judge, 
we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bariholoma?,  wha  not 
only  wrote  the  play,  but  staged  it  also. 

A  very  effective  tableau,  revealed  at  the  first 
rise  of  the  curtain,  puts  the  audience  in  an  ex- 
pectant attitude  at  the  start.  It  represents 
the  steerage  deck  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  and 
groups  of  steerage  passengers  are  established 
in  various  clusters  expressive  of  the  passing 
intimacies  of  shipboard,  chatting,  flirting, 
searing.  The  girls  look  charming  in  the  dress 
and  headgear  of  the  European  immigrants, 
and  the  speedy  introduction  of  the  attractive 
youth  who  acts  as  the  hero  of  the  piece  sets 
the  story  agreeably  in  motion.  The  attempts 
at  smuggling,  half  dramatic  and  half  comic, 
interest  and  amuse,  and  the  finale  of  the  act 
gives  the  audience  that  pleasant  shock  of  sur- 
prise and  entertainment  which  turns  their 
thoughts  agreeably  to  the  succeeding  act. 

This  is  located  in  the  home  of  a  New  York 
millionaire,  where  preparations  are  in  progress 
for  a  wedding  rehearsal,  due* to  the  arrival 
-from  Europe — as  a  steerage  passenger — of  the 
son  and  heir  of  .his  millions.  Lots  of  dancing, 
quantities  of  singing,  ornate  effects  with  gar- 
landed and  prettily  costumed  young  people  due 
to  the  wedding  rehearsal  do  not  interfere  with 
the  unfolding  of  the  story,  which,  it  should 
be  added,  will  particularly  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  the  male  loud-laugher  who  loves  girl-and- 
musical-comedy,  and  to  the  young-man-and- 
best-gir]  couples  who  love  to  laugh,  to  dance, 
and  to  make  love,  vicariously  or  otherwise. 
In  this  joyous  second  act  appears  a  disturbing 
clement,  an  inconveniently  plain  and  rustic 
cousin  who  has  a  claim  on  the  bridegroom-to- 
be  because  of  ante-natal  agreements  between 
ssedly  friendly  parents. 
The  third  act  shows  that  parents,  in  America 
at  least,  haven't  got  the  say  as  to  the  marital 
-  tion  of  their  children,  but  that  is  mereh 
a  side  issue,  the  act  being  given  over  largeh 
to  show  the  dancing  prowess  of  the  company, 
which  is  above  the  ordinary.  It  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  extra  salaries  paid  to 
various  members  of  the  company,  for  one 
couple   after  the   other   c  tyly    forth 

and  d<>cs   a  dancing   stunt   equal    in    merit   to 
-  of  the  kind  that  are  so  frequent 
on  vaudeville  programmes. 

Miss   Catherine   Rowe    Palmer  is  the   means 
of   introducing  a   lot   of  comedy   in   the   play, 
this    actress    being    a    thorough-going     come- 
dienne of  the  'ften   wanted  in 
musical  comedy,  bul  not  any  t< 
n  excellent  gi 
tine     grotesque     dancer.       livery     effect      she 
aimed    at    she    secured,    and    her    hear 
tancous    work    gained    an    equally    hearty     re- 
isc  from  the  audience. 
Mr.      Edward      Hume,      the     principal      male 

comedian,  made  a  hi 

tectivc,  being  the  kind  of  comedian  wl 

-■ilt-.   quietlj .    ;  e1    ui ingly. 

corned  an      who      can     keep     an     audience     in 
stitches    alwa  '        ■  ■ 

braim, 

Al    of  the  minor  well   filled  by 

i  ithei  ncc    or    youthful    at- 


tractiveness. Miss  Ruth  Randall  is  a  dancer 
of  thistle-down  lightness  and  youthful  re- 
silience, and  the  precision  of  the  high  kicks 
marie  by  her  elastic  young  legs  showed  that 
the  young  lady  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  In- 
deed there  is  every  evidence  that  there  is 
an  exacting  head  to  the  company — no  doubt 
Mr.  Bartholomx — who  allows  no  shirker  on 
the  premises,  for  the  least  of  the  chorus  did 
well  in  the  various  dances.  It  seemed  dance 
more  than  sing  throughout  the  play,  because 
they  danced  so  well.  Yet  there  are  seventeen 
lyrics  in  the  piece,  the  majority  of  them  very 
pretty.  However,  when  the  piece  is  ended  one 
realizes  that  much  of  the  action  had  tran- 
spired through  a  mist  of  sweet  music. 

Saranoff,      the      violinist,      contributed      his 
quota,    and    indeed    rendered   valuable    service 
during   the   execution   of   the   waltz   song   that   ! 
beat  its  mcltingly  sweet  measures  in  our  ears 
throughout  the  play.      I   am  afraid  that  with-   , 
out  SaranofT's  bowing  Mr.  Santley 's  vocal  de- 
ficiencies might  have  been  more  patent  during    . 
the  dream  song  of  the  first  act,  but  the  young- 
ster  sang    on    valiantly,    and    while    his    voice   | 
does    not    entrance,    neither    does    it    offend.   | 
What  he  needs  is  to  have  singing  masters  to 
give  it  as  much  training  as  has  been  bestowed 
upon    his   nimble   heels. 

Miss  Migr.on  McGibeny.  the  pretty  little 
thrush  before  mentioned,  has  a  sweet  little 
linnet  note  that  melts  agreeably  upon  one's 
receptive  tympanum,  and  looked  delightfully 
babyish  while  Kean  puzzled  conscientiously 
over  the  mysterious  back  hooks  of  her  recalci- 
trant gown.  I  think,  though,  that  during  the 
dream  vision  her  hat  and  coat  ought  to  have 
been  removed,  for  they  didn't  match  with  the 
dream. 

There  are  several  specialties  introduced  in- 
to the  piece — "come  along  to  the  movies"  for 
one — and  it  is,  after  all.  just  a  musical  com- 
edy, but  it  is  a  musical  comedy  with  a  slight 
difference,  due  to  a  nice  little  story,  indebted 
to  particularly  sweet  music,  and  agreeably 
pervaded  with  the  presence  of  nice-looking 
youngsters  of  both  sexes,  one  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  the  youth  with  the  accurately  waved 
blond  hair,  looks  so  much  like  Joseph  Santley 
that  in  chasing  one's  eye  around  the  stage  to 
identify  them  one  couldn't  help  but  think  that 
some  one  should  write  a  modernized  "Two 
Dromios"  for  them. 


"  MARTHA-BY-THE-DAY." 


With  "Mariha-by-the-Day"  May  Robson  has 
landed  on  her  feet.  It  is  a  comedy  of  opti- 
mism ;  not  a  propaganda,  but  just  a  delight- 
fully humorous  portrait  of  an  Irish  char- 
woman who  is  an  optimist  by  instinct  and 
who,  when  confronted  by  gloomy  possibilities, 
such  as  stale  eggs  in  the  family  dinner  dish, 
vigorously  persuades  herself  that  her  olfac- 
tories, and  not  the  eggs,  have  played  her 
false. 

The  play  contains  three  acts,  the  first  re- 
vealing the  humble  domestic  interior  of  the 
Slawsons,  and  showing  Martha,  returned  from 
her  day's  scrubbing,  energetically  attacking 
the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal,  the  de- 
tails of  which  the  audience  scrutinize  with 
scientific  interest.  They  were  taking  snap- 
shots in  the  home  of  poverty.  For  Martha 
the  scrub  woman  had  just  one  dollar  and 
thirteen  cents  in  her  pocket,  the  family  for- 
tune, Sam  Slawson,  the  husband,  being  out  of 
a  job  and  down  on  his  luck,  while  the  chil- 
dren were  all  hungry  mouths  and  unappeased 
demands. 

Sounds  dismal,  you  say?  Not  at  all,  for 
Martha  was  there,  Martha  with  her  gay  Irish 
heart,  her  vigorous  health,  her  unfailing 
repartee,  and  her  unconquerably  cheerful  sur- 
vey of  the  silver  side  of  the  cloud.  The  char- 
acter suits  May  Robson  to  a  T.  Better,  de- 
cidedly better,  than  that  of  "Aunt  Mary." 
whose  rejuvenation  was  attended  by  stagy 
features.  There  is  nothing  really  stagy  about 
Martha  at  all:  or  if  there  is.  May  Robson 
contrives  to  eliminate  it  and  convince  the  on- 
looker that  Martha  is  fresh  from  nature's 
mint.  At  any  rate  the  humor  attached  to  the 
character  bubbles  out  unfailingly,  like  the 
waters  of  a  spring.  Martha  is  on  the  scene 
almost  every  moment  of  the  time,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  who  thor- 
oughly enter  into  little  Francie's  feelings  when 
she  says,  "It  doesn't  stem  right  when  mother 
isn't  home."  Not  but  that  all  stage  details 
•  ;re  well  attended  to  and  the  company,  con- 
sisting principally  of  young  and  inexperienced 
players,  is  splendidly  coached.  The  play  is 
staged  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Reicher, 
but  whether  to  him  or  to  Roy  Ardmorc.  the 
stage  manager,  is  due  compliments  for  the 
very  natural  standard  which  has  been  set  be- 
fore these  young  people.  1  do  not  really  know. 
Collectively  they  make  an  extremely  agree- 
able impression,  because  of  their  natural  and 
never  over-emphasized  acting.  So  this  humble 
picture  of  the  Slawson  menage,  full  of  homeh 
p.I  brightened  by  the  presence  of  Mar- 
tha, the  domestic  sun,  who  can  make  Cheerful 
is  extremelj  enjoy- 
able, being  vcrj  realistic,  but  entertainingly 
-  . 

In  the  second  act  the  failing  health  of  Slaw 
son   pcre   having   necessitated  the   removal   of 


the  family  to  the  country,  we  find  them  at- 
tached, apparently  en  famille.  to  the  service 
of  Frank  Ronald,  a  cheerful  millionaire  who 
as  an  occasional  employer  has  known  and  en- 
joyed Martha's  rollicking  Irish  humor  in  New 
York.  The  scenes  of  the  second  act  pass  in 
the  "trellis  room"  of  Mr.  Ronald's  splendid 
country  mansion.  But  don't  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Martha  and  her  family  brood  are 
not  very  much  in  evidence.  The  "trellis 
room"  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  living  apart 
ment ;  and  through  its  luxurious  precincts 
Martha,  attended  by  various  members  of  her 
family,  roams  as  freely  as  if  it  were  her 
native  province.  She  has  shed  her  blue 
gingham  and  wears  the  black  and  white  of  a 
family  retainer.  Occasionally  she  straightens 
an  object  on  the  table  or  picks  it  up  and 
puts  it  down  again.  Gone  are  her  homely 
kitchen  occupations,  but  Martha  makes  up  for 
that  by  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  Ronald  household. 

The  author  of  the  play,  who.  by  the  way,  is 
Julie  M.  Lippman,  and  who  has  dramatized 
one  of  her  own  books  in  accomplishing 
"Martha-by-the-Day,"  has  frankly  hoisted  in 
old-fashioned  romantic  melodrama  as  a  lever 
upon  which  to  move  Martha  and  her  humble 
affairs,  but  she  has  done  it  so  entertainingly 
as  to  disarm  criticism.  For,  whether  it.  is  a 
rifled  money-drawer,  or  an  incriminating  let- 
ter, or  a  returned  convict,  or  a  secret  drawer, 
or  a  double  life,  or  a  goyerness-and- million- 
aire love  affair,  Martha  is  always  there  to 
lend  a  vigorous  hand,  a  kind  heart*  a  cheerful 
point  of  view,  and  some  Irish  wit  and  humor 
to  straighten  things  out.  Besides  there  are 
numerous  little  incidents  that  dovetail,  or  that 
pretend  to,  very  entertainingly  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  and  which  show  no  small 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  is 
mentioned  by  the  press  agent  as  a  tyro  in 
play-writing.  The  dress-purchasing  and  dish- 
washing incident  concerning  Cora,  Martha's 
eldest,  for  instance ;  we  really  thought  that 
Martha  would  be  hard  put  there  to  invoke  the 
silver  lining.  Suddenly  it  came  of  itself,  and 
of  a  particularly  cheering  brightness,  too,  and 
the  audience  heaved  a  concerted  sigh  of  sym- 
pathetic satisfaction.  The  secret  drawer,  the 
guilt-loaded  letter,  its  drowned  and  later  its 
rehabilitated  state,  and  finally  spectacular  dis- 
appearance, all  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rescue  of  Flicker,  the  mongrel,  from  the  well, 
which  \ve  might  have  taken  in  semi-joculat 
spirit  in  actual  melodrama,  were  ingeniously 
blended  with  numerous  Marthaisms,  and  added 
to  the  general  sum  of  an  amusing  and  enter- 
taining total.  In  fact,  the  play  is  romantic 
melodrama  sandwiched  between  deliciously 
toothsome  buttered-toast  comedy.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  dramatic  family  as  "Mary  Jane's 
Pa"  or  "The  Fortune  Hunter,"  if  one  can 
really  classify  these  delightful  vagrants  of 
the  acted  drama  that  are  generally  woven 
around   a   special   personality. 

May  Robson  supplies  the  personality  in  full 
measure.  She  is  as  good  to  have  around  as 
May  Irwin.  She  has  the  personality,  plus 
the  acting  ability,  plus  the  humor,  plus  a  fine 
brogue,  plus  a  good,  ringing  voice  that  never 
goes  back  "on  her.  She  never  strikes  a  false 
note  and  infallibly  tickles  the  risibles  of  the 
audience  with  everything  she  does,  whether  it 
is  to  laboriously  read  aloud  an  extract  from 
"Sweet  Sibyl  of  the  Sweatshop,"  to  ener- 
getically caress  the  mildly  remonstrant 
Flicker,  or  to  hotly  champion  the  cause  of 
a  rebuked  child  against  the  adored  but  for 
the   moment   reprobated   father   of  the   family. 

The  senior  members  of  the  company  are, 
presumably,  responsible  for  their  own  merits. 
They   consist   of   Emily   Lorraine,   who   is   the 


realest  of  real  old  withered  up  Irish  biddies, 
with  a  perfect  brogue  and  the  naturally 
lugubrious  and  instrument-in-the-hands-of- 
provijencc  air  of  an  old  grandam  whose  life 
is  dedicated  to  the  fireside  and  rheumatism, 
except  when  she  indulges  in  surreptitious  tele- 
phones eavesdropping.  Edwin  Brandt  gives  a 
really  excellent,  effectively  quiet,  and  there- 
fore just  so  much  more  convincing  persona- 
tion of  the  returned  convict,  and  Langdon 
Gillet.  as  the  good-hearted  millionaire,  ex- 
hibits a  talent  for  genuine-appearing  smiles 
and  laughter  as  cheerful  as  Martha's  disposi- 
tion. Coates  Gwynne  seemed  rather  over- 
refined  in  speech  for  the  husband  of  a  scrub- 
woman who  was  obliged  to  read  cautiously 
and  with  the  brake  on,  but  in  the  first  act  his 
subdued  entry  and  dejected  silence  in  the 
midst  of  Martha's  loud-voiced  allayings  of  the 
troublous  waves  upon  which  rode  the  family 
bark  gave  an  admirably  real  effect  to  the  sug- 
gestion  of  underlying  trouble. 

The  two  Slawson  girls  and  the  boarder  and 
.a  stray  young  lady  in  the  play  are  all  imper- 
sonated by  immature  players  who  have  been 
so  well  trained  that  they  contribute  consider- 
ably to  reality  of  effect  and  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience. 

But  it  is  to  May  Robson  that  we  are  largely 
indebted  ;  May  Robson,  who  is  dowered  with 
that  natural  attraction  of  genuineness  which, 
reinforced  by  her  abilities  as  a  bubblingly 
spontaneous  comedienne,  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  testimonials  as  to  the  inability  ot 
the  moving-picture  play  ever  to  supplant  the 
acted  drama,  in  which  voice,  and  personality, 
and  the  honest  play  of  character  form  so  large 
a  part. 


THE   SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


In  spite  of  talk  of  hard  times,  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  unusually  large  expenditures  for  charity 
by  San  Franciscans,  the  attendance  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  is  truly  surprising.  On 
Friday,  the  20th.  the  house  was  sold  out,  and 
quite  a  number  of  people  stood  to  hear  the 
Wagnerian  music  which  composed  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Wagnerian  music  is  much  admired  by  San 
Franciscans,  and  the  audience  evinced  more 
than  usual  enthusiasm  in  its  applause.  There 
were  no  vocal  numbers  at  this  concert,  but 
they  were  not  missed,  for  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
herence to  the  works  of  one  composer,  the 
programme  was  varied,  brilliant,  and  intensely 
enjoyed. 

Again  the  smooth  and  finished  effect  of  the 
musicians'  ensemble  work  was  commented  on, 
the  strings  in  particular  distinguishing  thera-^ 
selves  in  the  silvery  Grail  motives  of  the 
"Lohengrin"  selection,  and  still  more  during 
those  whirling  measures  which  represent  tht 
maleficent  influence  of  the  forces  of  evil,  both 
in  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  overture  and  the 
"Tannhauser"  bacchanale.  The  Valkyrie  num- 
ber, always  exciting,  stirred  the  audience  to 
an  intensity  of  response  which  is  perhaps 
scarcely  en  regie  in  a  symphony  concert 
proper,  and  in  fact  the  general  attitude  of 
auditors  made  it  quite  plain  that  the  departure 
from  a  genuine  symphony  programme  was. 
with  such  a  programme  and  one  so  brilliantly 
rendered,   welcomed. 


MARCELLA  CRAFT'S  RECITAL. 


Miss  Marcella  Craft,  who  had  already  made 
a  favorable  impression  at  the  second  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  season,  gave  an  interest- 
ing song  recital  on  Sunday,  the  22d.  revealing 
more  of  herself,  her  methods,  and  her  vocal 
abilities    than    had    been    possible    on    the    oc- 
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casion  of  her  earlier  appearance.  Miss  Craft 
belongs  to  that  type  of  singer  so  acceptable 
to  European  tastes  that  accomplishes  bril- 
liant vocal  effects  more  by  the  employment  of 
a  delicate  and  discreetly  exercised  art  than 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  spectacularly  great  en- 
dowment. Her  voice,  which  harmonizes  with 
her  appearance,  is  sweet,  pure,  flexible,  and 
almost  light.  Indeed  in  the  more  dramatic 
passages  a  muscular  effort  in  developing  full 
power  is  almost  too  patent.  Sometimes  one 
detects  too  much  breath  in  her  tones,  more 
particularly  when  they  are  expressing  climac- 
tic emotion.  This  effort  was  noticeable,  too, 
in  the  sustained  solemn  strain  of  "Exalta- 
tion." The  sentiment,  however,  was  admirably 
conveyed,  and  when  the  "Butterfly"  selections 
were  rendered,  the  listener  realized  what  he 
had  previously  suspected,  that  a  conventional 
song  recital  does  not  allow  this  singer  of 
dramatic  leanings  the  natural  vent  for  her 
gifts.  Every  little  deed  and  act  while  she 
is  before  the  public  shows  that  Miss  Craft  re- 
quires dramatic  expression  as  an  adequate  un- 
loosing of  her  personality.  That,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  looks  American  ;  for  there 
is  something  in  the  prose  and  matter-of-fact- 
ness  of  American  life  that  is  not  favorable 
to  dramatic  expression.  Miss  Craft  lets  her- 
self go  in  pose,  in  gesture,  and  in  facial  ex- 
press'on.  She  is  a  small  woman,  not  holding 
in  reserve  under  her  chest  the  big,  natural 
music-box  that  the  greater  singers  possess. 
She  nestles  her  delicate  little  body  in  the 
hollow  curve  of  the  grand  piano,  extends  her 
amis  along  its  surface  in  a  graceful — almost 
too  palpably  arranged — pose,  and  when  she 
sang  the  "Butterfly"  group  she  acted  them  as 
well.  Both  in  this  group  of  songs  and  in 
"The  Secret  of  Suzanne"  Miss  Craft  displayed 
the  fervor,  the  abandon,-  and,  simultaneously, 
the  ability  to  color  delicately  her  tones  with  a 
variety  of  shadings  that  marks  the  opera 
singer  of  instinct  as  well  as  training.  Miss 
Craft  sings  in  several  languages,  and  transla- 
tions of  her  songs  appeared  on  the  programme, 
but  wasn't  it  a  bad  joke  on  the  audience  and 
rather  unfair  to  the  singer  that  insufficient 
light  was  supplied  by  which  to  read  these 
translations? 

Mr.  Uda  Waldrop,  who  acted  as  accompa- 
nist, again  demonstrated  by  the  delicacy  and 
sympathetic  charm  of  his  execution  that  he 
shines  particularly  as  an  accompanist  of  a 
woman  vocalist. 

Josephine  Hart  Phki.ps. 


The  gift  to  the  Harvard  College  Library 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  "America,"  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D.  D., 
has  just  been  announced.  Dr.  Smith's  son, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  W.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Karen  Theological  Seminary  at  Insein, 
Burma,   tendered  the  gift. 


"Safely  First" 


For  nearly  a  year  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  has  been  carrying  on  a 
"Safety  First"  campaign.  It  has  installed 
innumerable  safety  devices  and  has  elimi- 
nated such  sources  of  danger  as  have  been 
made  known  to  the  management.  It  in- 
tends to  continue  to  install  safety  devices 
and  remove  sources  of  danger,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  but  it  realizes  that  these 
are  but  steps  in  the  direction  of  effective 
safety  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  co- 
operation of  the  company's  workmen,  per- 
haps the  most  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  safety  committees  have 
been  organized  in  every  district,  with  a 
central  safety  committee  to  whom  it  is 
their  business  to  report. 

No  two  members  of  a  sub-committee  are 
taken  from  the  same  line  of  work,  and  all 
employees,  including  office  and  warehouse 
men,  are  eligible  for  service.  It  is  desired 
that  each  committee  shall  at  all  times  be 
representative  of  as  many  different  lines 
of  employment  as  possible. 

Each  district  or  department  committee 
is  required  to  make  safety  inspections  in 
its  district  or  department ;  to  recommend 
safeguards,  rules  of  safety,  and  safe  work- 
ing methods  ;  to  investigate  accidents,  and 
to  render  written  reports  on  forms  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

Each  committee  is  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  all  accidents  called  to  its  atten- 
tion by  the  district  manager  or  depart- 
ment superintendent  or  by  the  central 
safety  committee. 

Each  committee  is  to  make  a  detailed  re- 
port at  least  once  a  month.  Its  report 
must  show  what  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  during  the  month 
and  what  safety  suggestions  were  made  to 
the  committee  or  originated  with  the  com- 
mittee or  any  of  its  members.  All  reports 
are  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  the  original 
to  go  to  the  district  manager  or  depart- 
ment superintendent  and  the  duplicate  to 
the  central  safety  committee. 

Each  committee  has  power  to  report  to 
the  proper  foreman  or  superintendent  any 
careless  workman  or  any  careless  or  dan- 
gerous method  of  work  coming  to  the 
notice  of  any  of  its  members.  Reports  so 
made  and  the  action  taken  thereon  shall 
he  reported  in  the  monthly  report  to  the 
district  manager  and  to  the  central  safety 
committee. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT  . 


Columbia  Continues  "Msrtha-by-the-Day." 
May  Robson's  adaptability  for  the  portrayal 
of  just  such  a  type  of  character  as  Martha 
in  Julie  M.  Lippinan's  comedy.  "Martha-by- 
the-Day,"  has  been  fully  displayed  during  the 
past  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The 
comedy  promises  to  prove  for  May  Robson 
even  a  more  lasting  success  than  did  her  for- 
mer play,  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary." 
In  the  present  vehicle  Miss  Robson  plays 
the  role  of  a  charwoman  with  a  cheerful, 
philosophical,  sunlit  character.  Her  charm  of 
character  permeates  the  play  from  first  to  last, 
and  the  audiences  during  the  past  week  have 
voted  "Martha-by-the-Day"  one  of  the  most 
delightful  attractions  of  the  season. 

The  second  and  last  week  of  the  engage- 
ment begins  Monday  night,  November  30. 
There  will  be  matinees  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day.   

Last  Week  of  "  'When  Dreams  Come  True." 

Joseph  Santlcy,  the  youthful  and  talented 
young  star  of  the  musical  comedy,  "When 
Dreams  Come  True,"  will  begin  his  second 
and  last  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday 
evening,  closing  what  has  been  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  light  musical  entertainments  of  the 
local  stage. 

This  young  star  is  in  many  respects  an 
unique  figure  in  present-day  musical  comedy. 
His  dancing  is  an  art,  and  he  seems  to  ap- 
proach his  task  with  due  respect  to  that  art, 
never  for  a  moment  degrading  it,  or  allowing 
it  to  become  commonplace.  This  same  high 
regard  for  the  clean  and  wholesome  permeates 
the  entire  performance  of  "When  Dreams 
Come  True,"  the  attraction  living  up  to  its 
adv  ince  heralds — "cleanliness,  youth,  and 
wholesome  romance."  It  is  all  three  in  one. 
It  fairly  radiates  youth,  the  stage  being 
peopled  at  all  times  by  boys  and  girls  who 
are  the  very  spirit  of  juvenile  enthusiasm  and 
wholesome  fun. 

Mr.  Santley's  supporting  company  is  of  ex- 
ceptional strength.  From  the  principals  to 
the  chorus  there  is  rare  ability  made  evident 
from  time  to  time,  especial  credit  being  due 
to  the  work  of  Cathryn  Rowe  Palmer,  Ruth 
Randall,  Edward  Hume,  Mignon  McGibeny, 
and  SaranOff,  the  latter  a  violinist  who  adds 
materially  to   the   enjoyment  of  the  play. 

During  Mr.  Santley's  farewell  week  there 
will  be  a  matinee  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
the  former  at  popular  prices. 

LeRoy,  Talma,  and  Bosco,  the  great  ma- 
gicians, come  to  the  Cort  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 6.   -       ■  - 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  new 
show  for  next  week. 

Dorothy  Toye,  the  phenomenal  double- 
voiced  singer,  will  be  the  headline  attraction. 
Miss  Toye,  who  sings  both  tenor  and  soprano, 
comes  direct  from  the  Palace  Theatre,  New 
York,  where  she  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
sensations  of  the  present  vaudeville  season. 

Charlie  Howard,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bobbie  Watson  and  Dorothy  Hayden,  will  pre- 
sent a  singing,  talking,  and  dancing  melange, 
called  "A  Happy  Combination."  Miss  Hayden 
is  a  very  pretty  girl  who  tangos  and  trots  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Charlie  Howard  is  a  come- 
dian of  fine  ability  and  humor,  who  made  one 
of  his  greatest  hits  with  Ward  and  Vokes,  and 
Bobbie  Watson,  who  proves  a  capital  foil  to 
him,  is  the  possessor  of  an  excellent  baritone 
voice. 

Sascha  Piatov  and  Kitty  Glaser  will  com 
bine  the  gracefulness  of  the  modern  dances 
with  the  difficult  whirlwind  dances  of  Russia. 
The  combination  is  an  unusual  one,  for  the 
girl  is  a  subject  of  King  George  and  the  man 
owes  his  allegiance  to  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

Charles  Cartmell  and  Laura  Harris,  who 
have  just  returned  from  abroad,  where  they 
were  successful,  will  present  an  entirely 
original  offering  of  exclusive  songs  and 
dances. 

EHda  Morris,  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  youth,  beauty,  and  talent,  will  furnish  an 
appealing  number  in  which  she  cleverly  intro- 
duces a  variety  of  recent  song  hits  and  some 
clever   dancing. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Trovato,  the 
eccentric  violinist ;  the  Three  Travillas  and 
their  Diving  Seals,  and  also  of  "The  Red 
Heads,"  in  which  James  B.  Carson  and  a  big 
company  of  beautiful  red-headed  girls  are 
causing  quite  a  sensation. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
Direct    from   a   continental    tour,   Annie   Ab- 
bott,   widely    known    as    "the    Little    Georgia 
Magnet,"  has  been  engaged  by  Alexander  Pan- 
tages  for  a   tour  of   the   Coast  cities,    opening 
at  the  Pantages  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Miss  Abhott   is  a   little   woman,   weighing   one 
hundred   and   fifteen   pounds,  but   her   prowess 
rivals   the   strength    of   Hercules   or   Sampson. 
One  of  her  feats  is  a  test  that  baffled  the  mod- 
ern  strong  man,   Sandow.   before   royalty  sev- 
eral  years   ago.     Ten   men  attempt  at   various 
times  to   lift  the  woman,   and  when   Miss   Ab-1 
bott  exerts  her  power  it  is  absolutely   impos-' 
sible  to  budge  her  one  inch.     She  also   trans- 


mits this  mysterious  power  to  others,  and 
little  children,  when  in  contact  with  her,  re- 
ceive the  same  force.  She  has  defied  in  her 
gentle  and  persuasive  way  many  of  the  most 
powerful  athletes  of  modern  times.  Learned 
doctors,  scientists,  and  students  of  the  occult 
have  assembled  at  the  performances  and 
watched  the  little  woman  in  perplexed  aston- 
ishment. Before  she  left  for  this  country 
while  en  tour  Miss  Abbott  appeared  by  royal 
command  at  Sandringham  Castle  and  dis- 
played her  act  for  King  George  and  the  royal 
family. 

The  added  attraction  on  the  bill  is  Walter 
Terry  and  his  ten  "Fiji  Girls"  in  a  rollicking, 
breezy  musical  tab  called  "Cannibal  Isle." 
Terry  is  a  nimble-footed  comedian  who  has 
been  a  great  f  avori  te  in  musical  comedy 
circles,  and  his  support  is  far  above  the 
average. 

One  of  the  fastest  and  most  sensational 
juggling  acts  that  has  ever  played  the  circuit 
is  that  of  the  Five  Mowatts,  whose  specialty 
is  club-tossing  with  a  speed  that  has  never 
been   rivaled   in   vaudeville. 

The  "Two  Kerns"  have  an  acrobatic  num- 
ber entitled   "After  the   Fair." 

The  "La  Touraine  Four"  are  harmony 
singers  with   splendid  wardrobe. 

Dick  Gardner  and  Anna  Revere  have  a  jolly 
little  skit  termed  "A  True  Variety  Act." 

Moyden,  the  "Musical  Magician,"  with  a 
couple  of  reels  of  comedy,  will  round  out  the 
bill.  

The  Ruth  St.  Denis  Engagement. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  such  exquisite  dancing  performances 
as  those  of  Pavlowa,  Adeline  Genee,  and 
Maud  Allan,  announces  that  he  has  secured 
Ruth  St.  Denis  and  her  company  of  Hindu 
actors  and  musicians,  assisted  by  Edmond 
Shawn,  "the  American  Mordkin,"  a  classic 
dancer  of  unusual  qualities:  Hilda  Beyer,  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  ;  Miss  Evan  Burrowes- 
Fontaine,  a  decorative  classic  dancer ;  M. 
Renee,  character  dancer,  and  others  for  a 
special  engagement  of  six  nights  and  two 
afternoons  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  commenc- 
ing Monday  night,  December  7.  A  magnifi- 
cent concert  orchestra  under  the  baton  of  the 
conipnser-conductor,  M.  Edmond  Roth,  will 
assist,  and  the  costuming,  scenery,  light  ef- 
fects, etc.,  will  be  most  artistic  and  beauti- 
ful. Mr.  Greenbaum  promises  that  the  pro- 
ductions will  be  as  fine  as  any  ever  seen  in 
this  city,  having  all  been  prepared  for  an  ex- 
tensive European  tour,  which  was  canceled  on 
account  of  the  war. 

The  programme  will  include  Miss  Si. 
Denis's  wonderful  interpretation  of  "The 
Snake  Charmer,"  the  Indian  romance  of  "The 
Peacocky'  in  which  the  story  tells  of  a  prin- 
cess who  on  account  of  her  excessive  vanity 
was  doomed  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  peacock- 
after  death ;  the  charming  idyll,  "In  Old 
Japan, '  and  the  Indian  legendary  dances, 
"Rhada."  A  novelty  will  be  an  Oriental  dance 
play,   "Oureida,"  a  romance  of  the   desert. 

Mr.  Shawn  will  give  some  special  numbers, 
one  of  which  is  the  "Indian  Dagger  Dance" 
music  from  the  Herbert-Redding  opera,  "Na- 
toma" ;  and  Miss  Burrowes-Fontaine  will 
ofL;r  some  gems  in  classic  dancing  quite 
original  in  character  and  conception.  There 
will  also  be  some  beautiful  combination  di- 
vertissements by  Misses  Beyer,  Evans.  Bur- 
rowes-Fontaine,   and    Mr.    Shawn. 

One  part  of  the  programme  will  be  devoted 
to  modern  dances,  the  artists  interpreting  the 
"Hesitation  Waltz,"  "Brazilian  Maxixe," 
"The  Pierrot  and  the  Butterfly."  "The  Little 
Quaker  Girl's  Awakening,"  the  "St.  Denis 
Mazurka,"    and    ether    novelties. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 3,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  the 
Alcazar.  Mail  orders  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention if  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co/s. 

The  matinees  will  be  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day  afternoons.         

David  Warfield  Coming  in  "The  Auctioneer." 
David  Belasco  will  present  David  Warfield 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  a  revival  of  the 
great  success,  "The  Auctioneer,"  a  comedy  of 
character  by  Lee  Arthur  and  Charles  Klein. 
The  occasion  will  give  local  theatre-goers  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  newer  and  bigger 
phase  of  Mr.  Warfield's  art.  The  reputation 
which  Mr.  Warfield  has  won  through  his 
artistic  portrayals  of  Herr  von  Barwig  in  "The 
Music  Master"  and  Peter  Grimm  in  "The  Re- 
turn of  Peter  Grimm"  seems  to  have 
heightened  the  public's  desire  to  again  see 
him  in  the  first  of  his  great  character  crea- 
tions, that  of  Simon  Levi  in  "The  Auctioneer." 
Mail  orders  are  now  being  received.  The  ad- 
vance sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday,  Decern 
ber   3.  

There  will  be  no  Sunday  night  perform- 
ances during  either  the  May  Robson  or  David 
Warfield  engagements  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  

'The  Yellow  Ticket"  has  been  booked  by  the 
management  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  and  will 
be   seen    for   two   weeks,   opening   late    in    De- 


cember.    "The   Yellow  Ticket"   tr<j. 
in  modern  Russia  and  it  is  said  that  .Mr.  Mor- 
ton   has   not   hesitated   to  dip   his  pen   in   acid 
for  the  purpose  of  searing  some  unwholesome 
phases  of   life  in  the  Czar's  domain. 


The  Sail  Francisco  Quintet  Club  is  rehears- 
ing daily  for  its  second  concert  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  20.  The  programme  will 
consist  of  works  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and 
Cesar   Franck. 


The  remarkable  collection  of  sculptures  by 
Monsieur  Rodin,  now  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  has  been  presented  by  Monsieur 
Rodin  to  the  British  nation. 


AMUSEMENTS 


ARRIGO 

SERATO 

The  Italian  Violinist 
t§^         Columbia  Theatre 
Sunday  Dec.  6,  at  2:30 

i  B'-nL'fit  Yittoria 
t'olonim  Charities) 
and 
Sunday,  Dec.  13,  at  2:30 
Tickets  $2.  $1.50.  $1.  ready  next  Wednesday  at 
Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.,   Kohier    <fc    chase    and 
Columbia. 

MAIL    ORPERS  TO  WILL  L.   GREENBAUM. 
care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Knabe  Piano. 


EXTRA  !! 


EXTRA  !! 


St.  DENIS 

The  World  Famous  Dancer 
Assisted  by  TED  SHAWN,  and 
a  complete  company  of  dancers 
and  a  Grand  Orchestra.    Gorge- 
ous scenery  and  appointments. 

ALCAZAR  THEATRE 

SIX  NIGHTS 
Commencing  Monday,  Dec.  7 
Two  Mats. — Thursday  and  Saturday 

Prices— Orchestra,  $2,  $1.50.  Balcony.  $1.50.  $1. 
50  cts. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  TO  WILL  L  GREEN- 
BAUM, care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  corner  Sutter 
and  Kearny. 

Coming— JOHN*  MrCORMACK. 


O 


RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 
IU  IUiUHI  k^  Stock|on  mi  fma 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent'Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
MARVELOUS  VAUDEVILLE 

DOROTHY  TOYE,  the  Girl  with  Two  Grand 
Opera  Voices,  Soprano  and  Tenor;  CHARLIE 
HOWARD,  with  Bobbie  Watson  and  Dorothy 
Hayden,  in  "A  Happy  Combination";  SASCHA 
PIATOV  and  KITTY  GLASER,  Sensational 
Modern  and  Whirlwind  Dancers;  CHARLES 
CARTMELL  and  LAURA  HARRIS,  in  Ex- 
clusive Songs  and  Dances;  ELIDA  MORRIS. 
Singing  Comedienne;  TROVATO,  the  Eccen- 
tric Violinist;  DIVING  SEALS,  presented  bv 
Three  Travilla  Brothers;  Last  Week,  Immense 
Hit.  'THE  RED  HEADS."  with  IAMES  B. 
CARSON   and   a   Bevy  of  Beautiful    Girls. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone— Douglas  70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE 


^^i 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Second  and  Last  Week,   Beg.   Monday,  Nov.  30 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

Both    matinees    at    "Pop"    prices,    25c    to    $1. 

Evenings,   Sundays  excepted,   25c  to  $1.50. 

The   Attraction   of   Good    Cheer 

MAY   ROBSON 

In    Tulie    M.    Lippman's    Comedy 

MARTHA-BY-THE-DAY 

Based   on    the   popular    "Martha"   books 
Monday,    Dec.    7— DAVID    WARFIELD    in 
"The  Auctioneer."     Seats  Thursday,  Dec.   3. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutler  2460 


2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.   Night,    Nov.  29 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

America's     Youngest     Star 

JOSEPH    SANTLEY 

In  the   Musical   Comedy  of  Youth 

"WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE" 

A     Carnival      .f     Dancing     That     Breathes     the 

Very   Breath  of   Broadway 

Nights  and  Sal.  mat..  50c  to  $1-50.  BEST 
SKATS    SI. DO    AT    WED.    MAT. 

Next — Com.  Sun.,  Dec.  6.  LeRoy,  Talma. 
anil    Be, co  ami  Tncir  50  Magicians. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Oppoaite  Maton 


ANNIE  ABBOTT,  "the  Little  Georgia  Mac- 
net,"  Whose  Herculean  Strength  Baffles  the 
\lnst  Powerful  Athletes;  WALTER  TERRY 
anil  His  Ten  Fiji  Girls  in  the  Musical  Tab, 
oibal  Isle";  THE  FIVE  MOWATTS, 
Club-Swingers  anil  Tosscrs;  THE  TWO 
KERNS,  Acrobats,  in  'After  the  Fair":  THE 
LA  TOURAINE  FOUR,  Harmonj  Singers; 
HICK  GARDNER  ami  ANNA  REVERE,  in 
"A  True  Variety  Act":  MOVER,  the  Musical 
Magician;  and  Two  Reels  of  Comcdj   Films. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  28,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  would  be  interesting  if  some  competent 
feminist — presumably  there  are  such — would 
attempt  for  us,  and  from  the  feminist  stand- 
point, a  critical  estimate  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians.  Now  just  at  present  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  is  probably  the  most  popular 
woman  alive,  just  as  her  husband  by  general 
agreement  is  the  most  arresting  and  magnifi- 
cent figure  upon  the  human  stage.  We  are 
told  that  the  queen  refuses  to  seek  safety, 
that  she  remains  by  choice  in  the  open  camp, 
that  she  visits  the  trenches,  that  she  may  often 
be  seen  caked  with  mud,  and  even  with  blood, 
acquired  in  her  efforts  to  enhearten  the  sol- 
diers and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  defense  of 
their  country.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the 
feminists  themselves  who  are  already  askin£ 
us  to  look  upon  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  as 
an  example  of  womanly  capacities  and  as  a 
proof  of  woman's  rightful  place  in  the  world. 
And  upon  this  single  occasion  we  propose  to 
obey  the  feminist  mandate,  but  without  there- 
by creating  a  precedent. 


But  how  comes  it  that  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  is  playing  this  splendid  role,  and 
how  comes  it  that  the  feminists  are  applaud- 
ing her  for  doing  so  ?  For  it  does  not  seem 
that  ;he  queen  is  doing  any  of  the  things  that 
the  feminists  would  tell  her  that  she  ought 
to  do.  She  is  not  demanding  the  "self  ex- 
pression" that  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  duty  of  a  woman  and  that  is  usually 
sought  by  means  of  a  brutal  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  others.  She  is  not  "living  her  own 
life,"  or  "finding  her  own  soul,"  or  practicing 
any  of  those  forms  of  a  crude  and  savagt 
selfishness  that  are  now  being  dignified  into 
a  religion.  The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  has 
found  her  glory  because  she  has  shown  herself 
to  be  in  very  truth  the  wife  of  her  husband, 
and  not  because  she  has  erected  her  own  per- 
sonality as  a  sort  of  ferocious  totem  pole  for 
her  own  worship  and  adoration.  The  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  is  a  German,  a  Bavarian  prin- 
cess. But  for  the  fact  that  she  married  a 
Belgian  she  would  doubtless  now  be  singing 
the  "Wacht  am  Rhein"  and  doing  all  the 
other  things  that  the  patriot  women  of  Ger- 
many are  doing,  and  creditably  doing.  She 
has  taken  her  loyalties,  her  enthusiasms,  and 
her  patriotisms  from  her  husband.  Her  love 
for  him  is  the  mirror  through  which  she  sees 
the  world.  What  can  the  feminists  find  here 
to  encourage  them  ?  Why  do  they  cackle  their 
approval  of  conduct  that  they  ought  to  de- 
nounce as  disgraceful?  The  queen  should 
have  thought  only  of  her  own  convictions. 
She  should  have  spurned,  preferably  with  in- 
solence, every  suggestion  of  marital  influence. 
She  should  have  demanded  to  "live  her  own 
life"  and  to  "express  her  own  soul."  It  is 
true  that  in  such  a  case  she  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  among  all  the  other  snapping  shrews 
of  the  day.     But  what  of  that? 

Evidently  the  great,  blind,  stupid  world  still 
needs  winning  to  the  feminist  ideal,  as  other- 
wise it  could  never  have  applause  for  the 
poor,  abject  woman  who  gets  her  loyalties  and 
her  ideals  from  her  husband.  The  world 
seems  still  to  give  the  indifference  of  its  con- 
tempt to  the  woman  who  forgets  her  sex  in 
the  hysteria  of  independence.  Its  worship  is 
still  for  her  who  translates  in  her  own  mar- 
ried life  those  immortally  tender  words  of 
Ruth  to  Naomi,  "Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people  and  thy  God  my  God.  Where  thou 
goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  diest  1  will 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried."  It  seems  too 
bad  to  recall  these  old  idea's  at  a  time  when 
the  soul  of  woman  is  so  busy  finding  out  the 
better  way  of  aggressiveness  and  noise  and 
blatant  vulgarity.  But  when  feminists  begin 
to  talk  about  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  it  is 
time  that  some  one  should  ask  them  to  stop 
and  think,  difficult  as  they  may  find  it  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 


Mr.  Herbert  Corey  in  the  New  York  Globe 
has  something  interesting  to  say  about  the 
court  of  Holland  and  Queen  Wilhelmina,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  it.  Wilhelmina  is  Dutch, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  loyal  to  her  coun- 
try. But  the  Dutch  felt  that  her  German  hus- 
band had  persuaded  her  that  the  best  interests 
of  Holland  could  be  served  by  preserving  a 
certain  friendliness  for  Germany.  The  story 
goes  that  she  urged  that  point  of  view  in 
certain  cabinet  meetings.  The  Dutch  coun- 
sellors heard  her  gravely.    Then  : 

"The  people,"  said  these  unroyalisr  cabinet 
members,  "have  intrusted  us  with  the  duty  of 
directing  the  course  of  Holland.  Your 
majesty   will   remember  r" 

She  did.  For  a  time  she  made  her  consort 
remember,  too.  She  plunged  herself  into  good 
works,  and  won  a  popularity  she  had  pre- 
viously lacked  by  her  attention  to  the  sol- 
diers and  their  needs.  The  prince  consort  did 
likewise,  and  said  nothing.  It  was  an  un- 
pleasant position  for  a  pair  that  rule  by  divine 
right.  1  ut  they  couldr't  help  themselves.  Wil- 
helmina has  held  to  this  attitude.  But  the 
consort  is  in  trouble. 

Gt-man  officers  began  to  be  interned  in  Hol- 
land. Many  of  them  were  friends  of  the 
consort.      He   began   to   pay  visits   to 


their  camps.  He  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
was  on  the  most  obvious  terms  of  good-fellow- 
ships. At  the  same  time  officers  of  the  Dutch 
army  have  been  enjoined  not  to  enter  upon 
friendly  relations  with  interned  officers  of  any 
nation  whatever.  They  are  directed  to  pre- 
serve the  most  absolute  neutrality  of  con- 
duct. 

"Your  majesty  will  remember  in  the  fu- 
ture," said  the  cabinet  to  the  consort,  "that 
you  will  not  visit  the  camps  of  the  interned 
German  officers." 

That  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  blood  flamed 
up.    After  all,  these  were  commoners. 

"I  shall  not  submit  to  this  dictation,"  said 
he. 

The  counsellors  looked  at  Wilhelmina,  Wil- 
helmina looked  interested. 

"We  shall  strip  you  of  your  uniform,"  said 
the  cabinet,  after  a  painful  pause.  "And  we 
shall  confine  you  to  your  quarters." 

It  was  no  inspiration  of  the  moment.  That 
plan  had  been  thought  out  before  the  consort 
was  called  down.  The  Mecklenburg-Schw-erin 
blood  cooled.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was 
reached.  For  very  obvious  reasons  of  state 
he  is  still  permitted  to  wear  his  uniform,  but 
he  isn't  visiting  any  more  camps  of  the  in- 
terned. Now  and  then  he  reviews  a  Dutch 
regiment,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is 
confined  to  quarters.  He  leaves  the  in- 
closure  of  the  royal  palaces  only  when  he  gets 
leave. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  not  be 
tempted  to  imitate  the  amenities  of  political 
life  as  those  amenities  are  now  being  displayed 
by  the  gentle  but  undeniably  virulent  sex.  It 
seems  that  there  is  something  like  a  battle 
royal  now  raging  between  Mrs.  Dodge,  who  is 
an  an ti- suffragist,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Anna  Shaw, 
whom  we  all  know  and  love  for  her  taking 
little  ways.  Mrs.  Dodge  complains  that  her 
opponent  does  not  fight  fair,  and  that  instead 
of  refuting  Mrs.  Dodge's  arguments  she  re- 
sorts to  personal  abuse.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  attempt  to  determine  the  matter, 
but  if  the  reports  are  accurate  it  would  in- 
deed seem  that  Dr.  Shaw  has  momentarily  de- 
parted from  the  suavities  that  we  should  like 
to  associate  with  the  political  work  of  women 
and  that  she  has  allowed  herself  to  adopt  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  fishwife.  Now  it 
may  be  that  Mrs.  Dodge  has  fallen  into  some 
of  the  errors  of  mortal  mind  in  her  opposition 
to  the  suffrage.  That  is  a  highly  debatable 
point,  and  one  that  we  should  like  to  hear 
discussed,  but  when  Dr.  Shaw  suggests  that 
Mrs.  Dodge  is  also  a  sort  of  white  slaver  and 
that  she  has  entered  into  an  unholy  alliance 
with  the  drink  trade,  we  feel  that  the  discus- 
sion has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  that  aca- 
demic sobriety  that  we  were  so  confidently 
promised  when  women  first  claimed  the  right 
to  tell  us  legislatively  what  we  must  hence- 
forth refrain  from  doing.  Mrs.  Shaw  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  London  costermonger  who 
was  heard  to  say  of  a  friend  that  "she  told 
me  I  wasn't  no  lady  and  in  about  *alf  a 
minute  I  'ad  *er  'ead  in  the  gutter."  Which 
was  of  course  an  absolutely  conclusive  re- 
buttal. A  circular  was  issued  about  another 
anti-suffragist  lecturer  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  "the  daughter  of  a  brothel  keeper  in  San 
Francisco,"  whereas  the  incriminated  lecturer 
wras  a  native  of  quite  a  different  state.  Else- 
where Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  the  gentle  creature, 
said  "all  an  ti -suffragists  are  not  in  the  vice 
combine,  but  all  vice  combines  are  anti-suf- 
fragists," and  this  is  not  even  original,  but 
only  rude.  There  is  a  lot  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  thing  that  we  are  unwilling  to  reprint 
lest  it  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  men, 
who  are  already  sadly  prone  to  imitate  bad 
manners.  It  is  all  very  well  for  women  to 
bandy  these  gentle  personalities  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  club  house  and  the  political 
committees,  but  they  cught  to  remember  their 
responsibilities  to  male  disputants  and  so  re- 
frain from  setting  a  bad  example  to  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  look  up  to  them.  What 
should  we  think  if  we  heard  men  arguing  in 
this  way? 


At  the  President's  first  call  for  troops,  mili- 
tants took  the  field  with  ardor.  All  they 
asked  was  to  be  shown  the  enemy. 

But  the  casualties  of  the  ensuing  campaign 
were  appalling.  The  resources  of  the  Red 
Cross  were  pitifully  inadequate.  At  times 
half  the  combatants  were  seriously  if  not  mor- 
tally freckled. 

Inevitably  spirits  drooped.  A  pickle  and  a 
banana  were  added  to  the  daily  ration,  but  the 
response  was  not  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  woman  to  prove  that 
she  can  fight  as  well  as  a  man  and  lose  her 
complexion  ?"  soldiers  were  heard  to  ask  one 
another  ominously. — Exchange. 


Grocer  (who  has  lately  joined  the  army, 
practicing  in  his  shop) — Right,  left,  right, 
left,  four  paces  to  the  rear,  march !  (falls 
dozen  trapdoor  into  the  cellar).  Wife 
(anxiously) — Oh.  Jim,  are  you  hurt?  Gro- 
cer (savagely,  but  with  dignity) — Go  away, 
woman !  What  do  you  know  about  war  ? — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


6  Daily  Trains 


to 


Los   Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 
or  San  Joaquin  Valley 


Pullman   Equipment   and 
Dining  Cars  on  all  trains 


The  Coaster — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  H^oT')        7:45  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  1  0:55  p.  m. 


Valley  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS,)  1  0:40  a.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:20  a.  m. 


Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (stKi)  4:40  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:55  a.  m. 

The  Owl— 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sFS)  6:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  8:45  a.  m. 


The  Lark — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  ("'ISJSr)       8:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (IS.)  9:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares,  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
and  further  information,  ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  the  Bohemian  Club  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  discussing  the  European  conflict. 
"In  this  war  I  am  strictly  neutral,"  remarked 
Larry  Harris.  "I  don't  care  a  gol  dang  which 
of  the   Allies   licks   Germany." 


Jimmie  giggled  when  the  teacher  read  the 
story  of  the  Roman  who  swam  across  the 
Tiber  three  times  before  breakfast.  "You  do 
not  doubt  a  trained  swimmer  could  do  that, 
do  you,  Jimmy?"  "No,  sir,"  said  Jimmy,  "but 
I  wondered  why  he  didn't  make  it  four,  and 
get  back  to  the  side  his  clothes  were  on." 


The  visitor  to  the  links  at  Hayseed-on-the- 
Mud  had  had  the  oldest  caddie  in  the  district 
allotted  to  him  as  his  beast  of  burden. 
"Well,"  said  the  visitor,  "as  you  have  been 
living  in  the  neighborhood  so  many  years,  I 
suppose  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
place  ?"  "Oh,  yes,  sir — at  least  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  inns,"  replied  the  caddy. 


In  a  hospital  at  Capetown  during  the  South 
African  war  the  keenness  of  certain  amateur 
members  of  the  nursing  staff  tended  to  aggra- 
vate, rather  than  alleviate,  the  sufferings  of 
some  of  the  wounded.  At  last  the  British  sol- 
dier's native  wit  came  to  the  rescue.  One 
morning  a  sick  soldier's  bedclothes  displayed 
a  slip  of  paper  inscribed:  "Too  ill  to  be 
nursed   today  !" 


The  English  gardener  had  tried  to  sell  bulbs 
and  been  defeated,  the  customer  alleging  that 
this  was  not  a  time  for  buying  daffodils  and 
hyacinths.  "Ah!"  said  the  gardener  in  the 
bitter  moment  of  defeat,  "this  war's  playing 
'avoc  with  everythink.  No  'edge  cuttin',  no 
new  lawns,  and  I  got  to  go  sellin'  last  year's 
bulbs  to  me  customers.  He's  a  lot  to  answer 
for,  'as  that  Kaiser  !" 


An  old  Highland  sergeant  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  regiments  was  going  his  rounds  one 
night  to  see  that  all  lights  were  out.  Coming 
to  a  room  where  he  thought  he  saw  a  light 
shining  he  roared  out:  "Pit  oot  that  light 
there!"  One  of  the  men  shouted  back:  "It's 
the  mune,  sergeant!"  Not  hearing  very  well, 
the  sergeant  cried  in  return  :  "I  dinna  care 
a  brass  button  what  it  is !     Pit  it  oot !" 


A  city  man  once  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
farmer  on  business,  and  remained  for  din- 
ner. The  piece  de  resistance  was  literally 
a  very  tough  chicken.  Those  at  table,  in- 
cluding the  farmer's  two  young  sons, 
struggled  unsuccessfully  to  make  some  impres- 
sion upon  their  respective  helpings,  when  Sam 
turned  to  his  brother.  "Tom,"  he  said  softly, 
"I  wish  old  Dick  hadn't  a-died.     Don't  you?" 


All  the  work  was  mapped  out  for  the  new 
charwoman,  but  about  the  appointed  time  she 
arrived  in  tears.  "My  poor  'usband  was  shot 
in  the  battle,"  she  said,  "and  'e's  passed 
away."  The  employer  was  all  sympathy,  gave 
the  widow  the  half-crown  she  ought  to  have 
earned,  and  did  the  necessary  work  herself. 
The  next  day  she  met  the  neighbor  who 
recommended  the  woman  and  said :  "You've 
heard,  I  suppose,  about  Mrs.  Podger's  husband 
being  killed  ?"  "Yes,"  said  her  friend..  "But 
she  ought  to  have  got  over  it  by  now.  It  was 
in  the  Boer  War." 


The  wife  of  General  Metzinger,  a  distin- 
guished French  officer,  whose  son,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  was  recently  wounded,  was 
traveling  from  Switzerland  to  Lorraine.  She 
overheard  a  conversation  between  two  Ger- 
man officers  during  a  rainstorm.  One  said; 
"Oh,  I  left  my  umbrella  at  a  hotel  in  Paris." 
The  other  replied:  "Never  fear,  you  will  be 
able  to  go  and  get  it  next  week."  "Pray  do 
not  trouble  yourselves,"  interrupted  Mme. 
Metzinger;  "my  son,  who  is  a  captain  in  the 
French  army,  will  undertake  to  bring  it  to 
Berlin  himself." 


An  English  clergyman  was  preaching  in  a 
country  church  in  Scotland.  He  had  as  his 
subject  "The  Prodigal  Son."  "And  the  prodi- 
gal son  went  away  from  his  poor  old  father 
and  remained  in  a  far  country  for  years  and 
years.  But  after  years  and  years  he  came 
back  to  his  poor  old  father,  and  his  poor  old 
■  father  said  unto  his  servants,  'Bring  forth  the 
fatted  calf,  which  has  been  kept  for  my  son 
these  years  and  years.'  "  An  old  farmer  in 
the  audience  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
"Na,  na,  ma  man.  It  wud  hae  been  an  auld 
coo  by  that  time,"  he  exclaimed. 


A  German  clergyman,  while  traveling, 
stopped  -at  a  hotel  much  frequented  by  wags 
and  jokers.  During  dinner  these  worthies 
opened  fire  on  the  clergyman,  who,  however, 
stood  their  gibes  and  sneers  with  a  calm  in- 
difference. At  length  a  fellow-diner  said  to 
him :  "Well,  I  wonder  at  your  patience. 
Have  you  not  heard  all  that  has  been  said  to 


you?"  "Oh,  yes,  but  I  am  used  to  it,"  replied 
the  clergyman.  "I  am  chaplain  of  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

A  fledgling  dentist  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  the  practice  of  a  friend  in  a 
country  town  for  a  few  weeks  while  the  lat- 
ter enjoyed  a  vacation  at  the  seaside.  One 
day  a  farmer  came  in — a  big,  muscular  chap, 
full-blooded — one  of  the  sort  whose  teeth  come 
like  the  roots  of  oak  trees.  As  he  sat  in  the 
chair  he  asked,  "Will  it  hurt?"  Feeling  in  a 
rather  jocular  mood,  the  fledgling  answered, 
"Well,  if  it  doesn't  it  shan't  cost  you  any- 
thing." Then  he  fell  to  work.  The  tooth 
came  even  harder  than  he  expected,  so  as  the 
man  got  up  from  the  chair  and  pulled  him- 
self together — he  had  not  uttered  a  sound — 
the  dentist  said,  "Well,  did  it  hurt?"  "Not 
a  bit,"  answered  the  countryman,  and  strode 
out  of  the  office,  leaving  the  dentist  minus  a 
fee. 

■<•»     

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Modern  Warfare, 
Along  the  line  dashed   Captain  Scott 

And  urged  us  on  against  the  foe, 
Until  there  came  a  well-aimed  shot 

That  laid  his  motorcycle  low. 

Old   Colonel    Siccem    rode   like   mad. 
In  disregard  of  life  and  limb; 

Four  different  times  that  day  he  had 
His   auto    shot    from   under   him. — Puck. 


The  Misery  of  Love. 
You  can  boast  of  the  courage  that  faces  the  shell 

Of  an   angry   and   barbarous  foe; 
And   instances  many   perhaps  you   can   tell 

Of  heroes   in   trial    and    woe. 
But   there's    nothing  that    equals,    whate'er    it   may 
be, 

On  the  land  or  the  wide-rolling  deep, 
The   grit  of  the  chap  with  his  girl   on  his  knee 

When  both  of  his  feet  are  asleep. 

It's    something    I'm    sure    that    we    all    have    been 
through, 

I  know  that  I  have  in  my  day; 
Delicious  the  chances  that  we  got  to  woo 

When  it  happened  her  folks  were  away, 
I  coaxed  and  I  begged  her  to  sit  on  my  lap 

With    all   my  eloquent   powers, 
And    I  wished   as   does  every  devoted   young   chap 

That  she  would  remain  there  for  hours. 

O,  tender  romancing;   O,  moments  of  bliss! 

O,    sweetest  of   love-making    sweets! 
The  girl  you're  engaged  to,  to  fondle  and  kiss 

Away  from  the  noise  of  the  streets; 
With  nothing  whatever  your  joy  to  abstract, 

No   talk  that   is  tawdry  or  cheap. 
Then  silently,  swiftly  you  wake  to  the  fact 

That  one  of  your   feet  is  asleep. 

You    shift   in  your  chair,   just  a   trifle,   to   try 

To   lessen   the  strain  on   your   knees, 
You  wouldn't  betray  by  a  look  or  a  sigh 

That  you  are  not  wholly  at  ease. 
You  wish  she'd  get  up,  yet  you  want  her  to  stay, 

And  higher   the  miseries  creep. 
And  you  vow  you'll  endure  it  for  hours  ere  you'll 
say 

That  both  of  your  feet  are  asleep. 

The  grandfather's  clock  in  the  hall  slowly  ticks, 

You    wisn   that   her   people  would   come, 
But  the  minutes  drag  by  and  the  young  lady  sticks, 

'Till  both  of  your  pedals  are  numb. 
'Twixt  love  and  paralysis  three  hours   you've   sat, 

Till  she  gayly  exclaims,  "Here  they  are!" 
And  jumps  off  your  lap  and  comes  back  with  your 
hat 

And  you  stagger  and  limp  to  your  car. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Heathen. 
[At  the  Gospel  Tabernacle,   New  York,  a  scrub- 
woman   recently    contributed    $60,    saved    from   her 
earnings,  towards  the  missionary  fund.] 
Behold  a  Scrubbing- wo  man,  poor  and  thrifty, 
Who    earned   each   day   a   dollar-fifty, 

And   somehow  saved — (let    Economic    Scholars 
Please  figure  how!) — the  sum  of  Sixty  Dollars. 

And    then    she    went    to    Church    and    heard    some 

Preaching, — 
A  Touching  Discourse,  earnestly  beseeching 

Financial  Aid  to  help  convert  the  Pagans — 
The    Kaffirs,   Zulus,    Annamese,    Sebagans, 

Or    else   the    Russians,    English,    French,    and    Ger- 
mans;— 
At  all  events,  this  Most  Devout  of  Sermons 

Enthralled    the    Working    Lady    so,    that    she    then 
And  there  gave  all  her  Savings  to  the  Heathen! 

Since   Wealth    is    Dross    (the    Prophets    all    forsook 

it). 
With   Grateful   Thanks  the   Reverend   Doctors  took 


They  didn't  say,   "I   think  we'd  best   return  it, 
Dear    Sister,    for  you   worked   so    hard  to   earn   it; 

"The  Winter's  coming  on   and  you  may   need  it." 
They  took  the  Money   faster  than  you    read  it. 

So  let  us  wish  the  Heathen  good  digestions 

And  hope  they  won't  be  asking  Foolish  Questions, 

While  Experts  prosecute  their  Deep  Researches 
To     find     out     "What's     the     Matter     with     Our 
Churches."       — Arthur   Guiterman,   in   Life. 


"If  I  were  as  lazy  as  you  I'd  hang  myself 
in  the  cellar,"  said  the  gentleman.  "If  you 
were  as  lazy  as  me  you  wouldn't  have  no  cel- 
lar," replied  the   tramp. — Dallas  Nezvs. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay  of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eva  Sahlein  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Baiiey  Schwacher  took  place  on  Monday 
evening  of  last  week  a^  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
bride  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Sahlein.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwacher  will  live  in 
Seattle. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Otilla  Laine  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton La  Montagne  took  place  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  home  on  Broadway  of  the  bride's  mother.  Mrs. 
Joseph  Regis!  Laine.  The  bridesmaids  were  the 
Misses  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Julita  Galpin,  Katherine 
Redding,  and  Elizabeth  Fee.  Mr.  Harry  Hastings 
was  his  cousin's  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  the 
Messrs.  John  Hartigan,  Herman  Wieland,  George 
Nickel,  and  Thomas  Doud  of  Monterey.  L'pon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
La  Montagne  will  reside  in  their  new  home  on 
Devisadero   Street. 

redding  of  Miss  Lee  Girvin  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Tevis  will  take  place  today  at  high  noon  at  the 
home  in  Menlo  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Girvin.  Mrs.  William  Duncan  will 
be  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  maid  of  honoi 
will  be  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  The  bridesmaids  will 
be  the  Misses  Sophie  Beylard,  Ysabel  Chase,  Ruth 
Win  slow,  and  Evelyn  Barron.  Mr.  TTilliam  S. 
Tevis.  Jr.,  will  be  his  brother's  best  man  and 
the  ushers  will  be  the  Messrs.  Douglas  Alexander, 
Lansing  Tevis,  Richard  Girvin,  Jr..  and  Baron 
Heine  von  Schroeder.  L'pon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  the  young  couple  will  reside  at 
Bakers  field. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Young  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman  took  place  Tuesday  in  Pasadena. 
Miss  Young  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Young 
and  Mrs.  Young  of  Burlington.  Iowa.  Mr.  Cole- 
man is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman 
and  of  the  late  Mr.  Carlton  Coleman.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman  of  Burlingame. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  will  spend  the  winter  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Phyllis  Capwell  and  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  Seydel.  L\  S.  A.,  took  place 
Tuesday  evening  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Oakland.  Following  the  ceremony  a  reception 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harris  Cebert  Capwell.  Miss  Phyllis 
Capwell  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids    were    the    Misses    Marguerite    Morbio, 


Pauline  Adams,  Phyllis  Lovell,  and  Pauline  Painter. 
Lieutenant  Reginald  Cockroft,  U.  S.  A.,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Seydel's  best  man.  The  ushers  were  Lieu- 
tenants John  Johnson,  Alexander  Sullivan.  Fred- 
erick Riefkold.  Thomas  Cook,  Lester  Baker,  Chris 
Burlingame,  and  C.  K.  Wing.  L'pon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  the  young  couple  will  rt- 
side  at  Fort  Scott,  where  Lieutenant  Seydel  is  sta- 
tioned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  entertained  a  num- 
ber o  (  friends  at  an  informal  dinner-dance 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley  was  host  at  a  dinner  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club  in  honor  of 
the  prima  donna,    Miss   Marcella   Craft. 

.Mrs.  James  A  Black  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lent,  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Dr.  E,  E.  Brownell  and  Mrs.  Brownell  gave 
a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Broadwav  preceding  the  dance  at  California  Club 
Hall. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Saturday  afternoon  in  honor  of  her  house 
guests,  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney  and  Miss  Beryl 
Chadwick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  entertained  a 
large  number  of  friends  at  a  ball  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  Tuesday  evening,  when  they  formally  pre- 
sented their  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Tubbs,  to  so- 
ciety. Among  those  who  gave  dinners  preceding 
the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McXear.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman,  and  the  Misses  Marian  Lee 
Mailliard,  Ruth  Winslow,  and  Gertrude  O'Brien. 
Miss  Louise  McXear  made  her  debut  Wednes 
day  afternoon  at  the  Century  Club  at  a  the  dan- 
sant given  by  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
P.  McXear,  and  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seward    McXear. 

Miss  Marcella  Craft  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  the  Symphony  Concert  Friday  after- 
noon. Miss  Craft  was  hostess  later  at  a  tea  at 
the   Hotel  St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .  Joseph  Elliott  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  a  dinner  Sunday  evening  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Hale  at  their  home  at 
Presidio   Terrace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  dinner  Tuesday  even- 
ing in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.  Alfred  Whittell. 
Accompanied  by  their  guests  Mr.  arid  Mrs.   Whit- 


tell later  attended  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and 
j  Mrs.  Joseph  Donahoe  at  their  residence  on  Jack- 
i  son  Street. 

Miss  Marian  Lee  Mailliard  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  an  informal  bridge  party  and  tea  Wednes- 
day afternoon  given  by  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  at 
her  home  on   Washington   Street. 

Mrs.  L'rsula  Stone  Shean  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  and  tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ruth  Welsh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohl  later  ac- 
companied their  guests  to  the  Charity  Ball  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Hall.  Among  others  who  gave  dinners 
preceding  the  ball  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Dr. 
Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Pop?,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  La  Boyteaux  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge-luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Xews  comes  from  Berlin  of  the  reception  given 
recently  by  the  American  consul-general,  Julius 
Lay,  and  Mrs.  Lay  in  the  winter  garden  of  the 
Hotel  Esplanade.  Mr.,  and.  Mrs.  Lay  entertained 
sixty-four    Red    Cross  physicians  and  nurses. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Manuel  Masten  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  at  the  the  dansant  Saturday 
at  the  CaHfornian  Building  at  the  Exposition  in 
honor  of  her  daughter.   Miss   Eugenia  Masten. 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Tuesdav  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Lee  Girvin  and 
her  fiance,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  who  were  the  com- 
plimented guests  Monday  evening  at  a  similar 
affair  given  by  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  her  home 
in    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  her  home  on 
Jackson    Street. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  gave  a  house  party  at  their  home  in 
Bakersfield  over  the  week-end,  when  a  score  of 
friends    enjoyed    their    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  dance  Tuesday  evening,  December  15, 
at  Century  Club  Hall  in  honor  of  their  niece, 
Miss    Emily  Tubbs. 

Miss  PheJan  has  issued  invitations  to  a  tea 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  3,  at  her  resi- 
dence on  California  Street  in  honor  of  her  niece. 
Miss  Gladys  Sullivan. 

Miss  Margaret  Kemble  entertained  a  number  of 


friends  at  a  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Francisca 
Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Marcella  Craft. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  'Miller  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  the  dansant  Thursday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 10,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  affair 
will  be  in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  who  on  this  occasion  will  make  her  formal 
debut 

Mrs.  Harry  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roach  were 
hostesses  at  a  bridge-tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
the  Officers*  Club  at  the  Presidio.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  the  letter's  mother.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Men 
denhall  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  who  is  spending  the  win- 
ter with  her  daughter. 

Passed    Assistant    Surgeon    C.     B.    Carmerer,    U. 

S.    X.,    and    Mrs.    Carmerer    entertained    a    number 

;  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their 

home    at    Mare    Island    in    honor    of    Miss    Louise 

i  Shelter. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  McCoy  was  hostess  at  a  matinee 
party  and  tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen 
friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Le«is  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Presidio  Bridge  Club  at  a  luncheon  Tues- 
dav at  her  home. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  is  expected  home  about 
the  middle  of  December  from  Xew  York,  where 
she  has  been  since  her  return  from  Paris.  Mrs. 
Carolan  has  recently  recovered  from  an  illness 
which  confined  her  for  some  days  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  St.   Regis. 

7\lrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Doris 
Ryer,  have  arrived  from  Europe,  ,-here  they  have 
spent  several  years,  and  are  established  at  the 
Hotel  St  Francis.  Miss  Ryer  completed  her  edu- 
cation at  Mmc.  Payen's  school  in  Paris  and  made 
her   debut  last  season  in  -London. 

Mrs.  John  Gill  arrived  last  week  from  her  home 
in  Redlands  for  a  visit  with  her  brother,  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Drum,  in  this  city,  and  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitch- 
cock,   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Elva  De  Pue,  departed  Wednesday  for  a  holiday 
visit  in   Xew  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bates  have  returned  from 
Europe   after   a  year's   absence. 

Mr.  James  Willard  Sperry  has  gone  to  Denver, 
where  he  will  be  "married  Wednesday,  December 
2,  to  Miss  Helen  Fowle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Edwin    H.    Fowle.      Mr.    Sperry    was   accom- 


7 The  House  of  Courtesy"- 


Roos  Bros.'  USEFUL  Christmas  Gifts 

Below  we  publish  a  partial  {illustrated)  list  of  our  USEFUL  a  fid 
beautiful  Christmas  Gifts  in  Nickel  and  heather.  You  can  order 
by  mail  or  phone.  Please  use  number  of  article,  and  give  second 
choice,  as  the?-e  is  sure  to  be  a  great  rush  on  these  phenomenal 
values.      We    deliver  free    to    any  part  of  the    U?iited    States. 


88.  WALLET  i.  best 
India  Seal $1.50 

89.  SEWING  BAS- 
KET—  Made  in  London 
by  Mark  Cross— Com- 
pletely equipped  with  sew- 
ing utensils.  A  regular 
$7.50  Bask.t -SPECIAL 
$4  75 

90.  NOTE  BOOK  in 
best  Morocco 50c 

91.  CURRENCY 
WALLET  in  calfskin  25c 

92.  POCKET  SET— 
Gilt  plated  knife  and  pen- 
cil in  Morocco  Case.  .75c 

93.  COIN  PURSE  50c 

94.  MEMO   PAD   in 

nickej,  with  two  pencils 
and   rubber $1.50 

95.  CALENDAR 
CLOCK $2. 

96.  SPRING  PENCIL 
HOLDER— novelty  .  $2. 

97.  PENCIL  HOL- 
DER, in  Nickel  or  gilt  50c 


98.  MAN'S  MILITARY  TOILET  CASE,  fitted  complete  with 
real  ebony  fittings $5. 

99.  "LA  PROMENADE"    VANITY  in  genuine  seal  (choice  of 
purple,  green  or  black),  complete  with  gold  filled  fittings $8.75 

100.  PIGSKIN  COIN  PURSE  (two  compartments) 50c 

101.  JEWEL  BOX  in  Mor  ceo.  calfskin  lined $1. 

102.  POFvER  SET  in  mahogany  box,  complete  wi'h  200  chips  and 
deck  of  cards— a  genuine  FIVE  DOLLAR  outfit  for $3. 

103.  LIBRARY    SET  -Scissors,  letter  opener,  and  eraser  id  leather 
scabba-d 50c 

104.  NICKEL  PENCIL  STAND  with  m  pencils $1.25 

Center       Market  at  Stockton       Center 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


105.  MANICURE 
SET,  in  Morocco  box, 
completely  fitted,  includ- 
ing buffer $1. 

106.  CIGAR  CASE  in 
India  Seal,  a  beauty 
for $1.50 

107.  NICKEL  HAT 
PIN  STAND.. ..$1.50 

108.  CIGARETTE 
CASE  in  India  Seal,  with 
extra  compartment  for 
stamps,     a     wonderful 

SPECIAL $1.25 

109.  PARISIAN 
IVORY  CLOCK  for 
desk $1. 

110.  PARISIAN 
IVORY  CLOCK  on 
pedestal $1. 

111.  ASH  TRAY  of 
crystal  with  nickel  rim  50c 

112.  CLOCK  in  Mo- 
rocco case $1. 

114.  TOBACCO 
POUCH  in  velvet  calf, 
rubber  lined,  VERY 
SPECIAL $1. 

115.  BEDROOM 
CLOCK $1. 

116.  ASH  TRAY  in 
crystal  with  nickel  match 
holder 25c 
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named   by  -his  cousin,    Mr.    Harry    Miller,   tfha   will 
be   !>'s   best    man. 

Mrs.  Arthur  i.I.  <  Irena  has  been  spending  the 
Tl'.ink  sgiving  holidays  in  1  lakers  field  with  Cap 
laiti  William  Holmes  Mc  Kit  trick  ami  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ei (trick,  who  arrived  lllis  morning  from  linkers- 
field  to  attend  tlie  wedding  of  Miss  Lee  Girvin 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  Pacheco  Tevis,  who  will  be  mar- 
ried   today. 

Mr.  and  Mr-.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Miss  Lucille 
John-,  snd  Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  jr.,  have  given 
is[.  iheir  home  on  Jackson  Street  and  are  residing 
at    Stanford    Court. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashlon  has  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr     and    Mrs.  John  T.    Piggott,  in  Sacramento. 

Mis-  Ethel  Crocker  has  joined  her  sister.  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  in  New  York,  where  the  latter  is 
Studying  under  the  direction  of  a  governess.  Mr. 
William  W.  Crocker,  who  is  attending  Vale,  will 
join  his  sisters  next  month  and  will  return  with 
mem  to  Burlingame,  where  they  will  spend  the 
Christmas   holidays. 

Miss  Dorothy  Eaker  has  returned  from  San 
yjego.  where  she  spent  several  weeks  with  Miss 
Ruth  Richards. 

Miss   Flora   Low  and   Miss   Eleanor   Morgan,   who 
returned    from    New   York  soon   after  war  was  de- 
clared, are  enjoying  the  many  diversions  that   New 
rTers   during   the    holiday   season. 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     Chares    Norn's    have    decided    to 
spend  the  winter  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Lydia  Hopkins,  departed  last  week  for  the  East 
to  remain  until  Christmas.  Miss  Hopkins  was 
chosen  one  of  the  judges  for  the  Pekingese  dog 
show  to  be  held  Monday  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  are  borne  again 
after  a  two  months*  visit  in  the  south  and  east. 
During  their  absence  they  visited  relatives  in 
•ah,  Charleston,  and  New  York. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  and  her  sons,  the  Messrs. 
Alien  and  John  Kittle,  have  closed  their  country 
|  ■  ic  in  Ross  and  are  established  for  the  winter 
in  their  town   house  on    Scott  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Emelia  MacGavin,  have  moved  into 
a  flat  on  Jackson  and  Walnut  Streets  after  having 
resided  many  years  on  California  and  Pierce 
Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thompson  have  arrived 
from  Panama,  where  they  have  been  spending  a 
|ew  v.eeks  en  route  here  from  New  York,  and 
are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  parents,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Andrew  Carrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  have  been  spending 
the  p2St  two  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
U.  Tubbs  at  their  residence  on  Jackson  Street. 
Whey  came  from  their  ranch  in  Napa  to  attend  the 
debutante  hall  of  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  and  to  spend 
Thanksgiving    with    their    family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redmond  Stephens  spent  a  few- 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  en 
route   from   Santa   Barbara  to   Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  Leopold  Heebner,  who 
were  married  recently  in  New  York,  sailed 
Wednedsay.  November  18,  for  South  America, 
there  they  will  spend  their  honeymoon.  Mrs. 
Heebner  was  formerly  Miss  Metha  McMahon  of 
this  city. 

Mrs.  Albert  Russell  and  her  children  have  re- 
turned from  an  extended  visit  in  Europe  and  are 
established  in  the  East,  where  they  will  remain 
indefinitely.  Mrs.  Russell  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude    Alheiton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Henshaw.  who  are  residing 
in  Honolulu,  will  return  to  spend  the  holidays 
with    their    relatives    in    Oakland. 

Mis-  H  _len  Jessup  is  here  from  the  East  to  spend 
the  winter  season  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Anderson. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman  arrived  last 
week  from  Pasadena  and  are  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  They  spent  the  week-end  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Robert  L.   Coleman  in  Burlingame. 

Mt.  Reginald  Fernald  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  >arta  Barbara  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Talbot  Walker. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Lieutenant  J.  D.  Elliott,  U.  S.  A.,  left  recently 
for  Washington,  D.  C  and  expects  to  be  absent 
for  about  two  months. 

Lieutenant  I!.  A.  Dixon.  LT.  S.  A.,  arrived  from 
Laredo,  Texas,  recently  and  will  remain  here  for 
two  months. 

Brigadier-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards  will  soon 
assume  the  command  of  all  troops  in  the  Canal 
Zon  ■  and  Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser  will 
talc  :  command  of  the  Hawaiian  Brigade. 

Major  C.  C.  Collins  and  Captain  John  Wciland, 
V.  S.  A.,  who  are  on  their  way  East,  will  remain 
for  several  weeks'  visit  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Washington,  D.   C. 

Major  Sherwood  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  who  left 
for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned, has  recently  been  visiting  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

Lieutenant  Lester  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  leaves  soon 
for  Honolulu  to  take  up  his  duties  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Wisser,  who  has  just  been  given  com- 
mand  in   the   Hawaiian    Islands. 

Captain  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  Fort  Mel  lowell  and  has  assumed  his 
new  duties  on  Angel  Island  with  the  Quartermas- 
ter's  Corps. 

Major  Frank  Winn,  C  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Winn, 
who  have  just  arrived  from  the-  Philippines.  rirfJ  (0 
go  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  Major 
Winn  has  been  ordered  f"r  duty.  Major  Winn  is 
the   father   of   Mrs.   Lovell    Langstroth. 

Lieutenant  Fitzhugh  Lee  Minnegrode,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Minnegrode  will  arrive  about  November 
5  from  the  Philippines,  where  Lieutenant  Minne- 
Bro  I  has  been  stationed  for  the  past  two  years. 
Mrs.  Minnegrode  was  formerly  Miss  Patsy  O'Brien 
of   Alameda. 

Colonel  R.  B.  Turner,  L\  S.  A.  Cretired),  and 
Mrs.  Turner  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel.     They 


have  been  living  in  the  East  for  the  past  few 
years,  but  expect  to  make  California  their  perma- 
nent   home. 

Mijor  H.  R.  Gosman,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re 
Iteved  it'  In-  duties  on  Alcatraz  Island  by  Captain 
Charles  E.  Mel '.raver,  from  the  Presidio  of  Moo 
terey.  Major  Gosman  will  be  post  commander  at 
Fort    McDowell    on    Angel    Island. 

Captain  Soloman  P.  Vestal,  LT.  S.  A.  (retired), 
has  at  his  own  request  been  relieved  from  duty 
at  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  Hitchcock  mili- 
tary   academies. 

General  Enoch  II.  Crowder,  U.  S.  A.,  judge- 
advocate-general,  who  has  been  here  on  an  inspec- 
tion tour,  left  Tuesday  for  further  inspection  of 
army  posts. 

Among  the  officers  to  arrive  on  the  U.  S. 
transport  Sherman  December  5  are  Captain 
Laurence  V.  Frazier,  Captain  James  J.  Loving, 
Captain  Ernest  R.  Gentry,  Lieutenants  Allison  B. 
Deans,  George  A.  Matile,  and  John  W.  N.  Schultz. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

Arrigo  Serato,  Master  Violinist. 

Although  two  weeks  ago  the  name  of  Ar- 
rigo  Serato  was  unfamiliar  to  the  concert- 
goers  of  this  country,  excepting  such  few  as 
had  heard  of  his  superlative  artistry  through 
his  friends  Kreisler,  Gerardy,  and  Ysaye,  he 
is  already  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  musical 
stars  who  are  firmly  established  here.  Three 
weeks  ago  today  Serato  made  his  American 
debut  in  Boston  and  met  with  stupendous 
success.  Two  weeks  ago  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  City  as  soloist  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
within  thirty  minutes  after  he  played  the  di- 
rectors reengaged  him  for  another  concert. 
His  selection  on  this  occasion  was  the 
Beethoven  "Concerto,"  a  test  piece  for  any 
artist,  and  according  to  Henry  T.  Finck  of 
the  Tribune,  "He  played  it  as  Beethoven  him- 
self would  have  wanted  it  played.  He  made 
the  work  live," 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  has  secured  Se- 
rato for  two  concerts  in  this  city,  the  dates 
being  Sunday  afternoon,  December  6,  when 
the  charities  of  the  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
leading  Italian  women's  club,  will  be  bene- 
ficiary, and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
13. 

At  his  first  concert  the  artist  will  play  the 
old  Italian  classic  "Sonata"  by  Veracini,  the 
very  brilliant  '"Concerto"  in  D  minor  by 
Wieniawski,  a  "Madrigale"  by  Simonetti, 
"Fuga"  by  Tartini,  and  Sarasate's  charac- 
teristic "Gypsy  Dances." 

At  the  second  concert  works  by  Vitali, 
Bach,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Schumann  will  be  of- 
fered. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  both  events  will  open 
next  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
and  mail  orders  may  now  be  addressed  to  Will 
L,   Greenbaum   at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


The  Lerner  Concert  Tomorrow  Afternoon. 

Tina  Lerner,  the  Russian  pianist,  will  be 
heard  in  recital  at  the  Cort  Thentre  tomor- 
row afternoon,  November  29. 

In  order  that  those  who  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend  the  Friday  afternoon  con- 
certs of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Miss 
Lerner  with  orchestra  it  has  been  decided  to 
cancel  her  second  recital  of  December  13  and 
substitute  a_special  concert  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre on  that  date  for  Miss  Lerner  and  the  en- 
tire San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
This  concert,  which  will  be  given  at  a  popular 
scale  of  prices,  will  undoubtedly  fill  the  theatre 
to    overflowing. 

Miss  Lerner's  programme  for  tomorrow 
afternoon  follows  : 

Minuetto,    Rondo Padre    Martini 

Gavotte,  Opus   14 Giovanni  Sgambati 

Ecossaises Beethoven-Busoni 

Sonata   in   B   minor Liszt 

Impromptu    in     A     flat,    Nocturne    in    F    minor, 

Three    Etudes    (Opus    25,    Nos.    8,    6,    and    9), 

Polonaise  Fantasie Chopin 

Prelude   in   G  minor Rachmaninoff 

Humoresque Tscherepnine 

Scherzo Balakireff 

There  will  be  an  interval  of  but  one  week 
between  the  next  subscription  concerts  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friday 
afternoons,  December  4  and  11.  Miss  Ler- 
ner will  be  "assisting  artist"  on  both  occa- 
sions. 

Seats  for  the  next  two  regular  subscription 
concerts  and  the  special  concert  will  go  on 
sale  next  Monday  at  the  box-offices  of  the 
Cort  Theatre.  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.  

Hughes- Wismer-Riley  Concert. 
The  second  concert  of  chamber  music  by 
the  Hughes-Wismer-Riley  trio  will  be  given 
in  Sorosis  Club  Hall,  536  Sutter  Street,  Tues- 
day evening.  December  8.  The  programme 
follows  : 

Trio,  major John   Haraden-  Pratt 

Concerto  for  Violoncello J.  Haydn 

Trio,  C  major,  Op.  87. .1.    Brahms 

Songs  

Mrs.  Irene  Le  Noir  Schutz,  contralto,  will 
be  the  soloist.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the 
usual   places. 


Giving  the  Public  the  Benefit 
of  the  Low  Price  of  Cocoa 

Is  the  way  of  the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company, 
which  reduced  its  cocoa   prices  on  October  1. 

The  European  war  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
the  cocoa-bean  market,  and  the  D.  Ghirardelli 
Company  has  been  able  to  make  large  pur- 
chases of  the  finest  beans  in  the  world  at  very 
low  prices. 

It  is  giving  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  its 
good  fortune. 

So  now  you  can  buy  the  famous  high-grade 
IMPERIAL  Cocoa  at  the  price  usually  charged 
for  ordinary  grades.  It's  richer,  stronger  and 
goes  farther  than  any  other. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


A  Never-Failing  Remembrance. 

For  many  years  the  Argonaut  has  printed 
in  its  issue  preceding  Thanksgiving  Day  an 
appeal  for  donations  to  sustain  the  good  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion, and  as  regularly  and  unfailingly  has  an 
unknown  friend  of  the  paper  and  the  Mission 
sent  in  response  a  contribution  of  fifty  dol- 
lars. This  is  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  gift  this  year: 

San  Francisco,  November  23,  1914 

Editor  Argon  ait  :  Please  receive  in  be- 
half of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  the  fifty  dollars  inclosed  herewith,  as 
a  donation  towards  defraying  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  expenses.  If  it  helps  to  add  a 
little  sunshine,  the  investment  will  be  con- 
sidered a  good  one.  Yours  trulv. 

M.   R.-M.   F. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  the  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission  sends  the  following  letter, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut,  to  its 
unknown   friends  : 

San  Francisco,  November  24,  1914. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  is  most  happy  to 
express  once  more  through  the  Argonaut  col- 
umns its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  its  old 
friend,  M.  R.-M.  F.,  for  his  generous  donation 
of  fifty  dollars  toward  the  fund  for  Thanks- 
giving dinners.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  feel 
that  the  interest  in  our  work  survives  in  the 
hearts  of  our  friends  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  mission  will  endeavor  to  show  its  grati- 
tude by  dispensing  the  greatest  amount  of 
sunshine  possible  with  the  money  intrusted  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  John  Eppinger, 
Corresponding   Secretary. 


The  home  of  Dr.  Frank  Dray  and  Mrs. 
Dray  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.     Mrs.  Dray  was  formerly  Miss  Anita 

Meyers. 

-*♦*- 

Jack  London's  New  Sea  Stoiy. 
A  remarkable  voyage  with  a  no  less  re- 
markable crew  furnishes  the  stirring  theme 
for  jack  London's  new  novel,  "The  Mutiny  of 
the  Elsinore."  Perhaps  of  all  of  the  many 
kinds  of  novels  that  Mr.  London  has  written 
the  sea  story  remains  the  most  popular,  while 
of  this  group  "The  Sea  Wolf"  is  the  biggest 
favorite.  The  announcement  that  "The 
Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore,"  while  strikingly 
original  and  entirely  different  from  its  famous 
predecessor,  nevertheless  possesses  a  certain 
resemblance  to  "The  Sea  Wolf"  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  volume.  "The  Mutiny 
of  the  Elsinore"  is  the  narrative  of  a  trip 
around  Cape  Horn  and  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
ship's  crew  which  was  finally  put  down  by 
the  amazing  resourcefulness  of  Pathurst. 
Pathurst,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  young 
business  man,  really  Mr.  London's  hero,  who 
sails  on  the  Elsinore  because  he  has  nothing 
better  to  do  and  who  is  continually  looking 
for  excitement,  which  he  certainly  encounters. 
But  he  also  encounters  the  captain's  daughter. 
and  before  the  bonks  dose  there  is  every 
promise  that  they  will  shortly  be  married  and 
live  happily  ever  after. 

— —  — — ■«»»- 


A  new  story  by  Katherine  M.  Yates,  entitled 
"A  Tale  from  the  Rainbow  Land,"  will  be 
published  in  December  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Mrs.    Yates    is    the    author    of    "On    the    Way 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND   DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN- 
STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F  .  CAL. 

'Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  K.   Krafft  &f  Sobi,  Archittcti 


There,"  "At  the  Door,"  "Cher,"  etc.,  the  sale 
of  which  has  reached  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  copies.  The  new  book,  although 
fanciful  in  its  nature,  deals  with  a  world- 
wide phase  of  human  life.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated by  Audley  Wells. 


DONT  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

Dorms 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service-  Rates  Reasonable. 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reit'-r. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Turkish  Baths 

Refilled,  enlarged,  and  with 
new  steam  room  added 

Are  Now  Open 


New  Women's  Baths 
are  now  open 


JAMES  WOODS 


Manager 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Did  you  tell  Binks  I  was  a  fool?"  "No  ;  I 
thought  he  knew  it." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"How  did  the  cashier  of  your  bank  get  into 
jail?"  "Left  the  V  off  speculation." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

"He  is  a  self-made  man,  is  he  not?"  "Yes, 
except  for  the  alterations  made  by  his  wife 
and  her  mother." — Judge. 

First  Maid  (at  the  keyhole) — Now  th'  boss 
is  tellin'  th'  misus  that  at  least  th'  servants 
suspect  nothin' ! — Life. 

"But  I  haven't  enough  work  to  keep  an 
able-bodied  man  like  you  busy."  "Oh,  I 
sh'an't  mind  that." — Houston  Post. 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  Muscovite  on- 
slaught is  awful?"  "I've  never  tried  it;  can 
you  show  me  the  steps?" — Stanford  Chaparral. 

"She  spoke  in  a  flattering  way  of  you  the 
other    day."      "Did     she  ?      That     was     nice. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  17S9. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

m 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


What  did  she  say?"  "She  said  if  she  had 
your  assurance  with  her  brains  she'd  run  for 
President." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"His  is  a  case  of  where  the  office  seeks 
the  man."  "That  so  ?"  "Yes,  he's  wanted 
by  men  from  the  sheriff's  office." — Buffalo 
Express. 

■'Which  would  you  advise  me  to  sow  here 
— turnip  seed  or  winter  spinach?"  "Candor 
compels  me  to  tell  you  that  my  chickens  pre- 
fer turnip  seed." — Boston  Globe. 

Mrs.  Hitherto — Have  you  an  experienced 
maid?  The  Employment  Agent— 1  can  send 
you  one  who's  had  so  much  experience  she 
can   break   steel   enamel   picnic   dishes. — Puck. 

Peckham — My  wife  talks,  talks,  talks  all 
the  time.  Underthum — You're  mistaken.  She 
must  listen  part  of  the  time  or  my  wife 
wouldn't  be  with  her  so  much. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Show  Girl — Has  your  feller  felt  the  effects 
of  Cupid's  shafts  yet,  Queenie?  Chorus  Lady 
— Honest  to  goodness,  Rosemary,  I'm  afraid 
Cupid  will  have  to  use  dum-dums  on  that  guy. 
—Puck. 

Officer  (Ulling  in  form) — What's  your  re- 
ligion? Recruit  (anxious  to  join,  and  deter- 
mined to  accommodate  himself  to  any  condi- 
tions as  they  arise) — Well,  what  are  you 
short  of? — Punch. 

"Was  it  your  craving  for  drink  that  brought 
you  here  ?"  asked  the  sympathetic  visitor  at 
the  jail.  "Great  Scott,  ma'am !  Do  I  look  so 
stupid  as  to  mistake  this  place  for  a  saloon  ?" 
— Buffalo  Courier. 

Newrich — So  she  now  looks  forward  to  a 
perfectly  happy  life?  Mrs.  Newrich — Yes. 
She  has  snubbed  the  last  of  the  old  friends 
who  knew  her  in  the  early  days  when  she  was 
poor. — Town   Topics. 

"It's  all  very  well,  Targe,  for  you  t'  say 
why  don't  Kitchener  an'  French  do  this  an' 
that.  But  what  I  say  is,  it  don't  do  for  you 
an'  me  t'  say  anythink  what  might  embarrass 
either  of  'em." — Punch. 

Kind  Lady — Is  something  hurting  your  little 
brother  and  making  him  cry  ?  Little  Girl — 
No'm.  It's  just  a  habit  with  him.  I  aint 
never  seen  nobody  look  on  the  dark  side  o' 
life  like  he  does. — Judge. 

"  'Bout  de  only  trouble  dat  Job  missed," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "was  runnin'  fur  office  an' 
havin*  friends  come  aroun'  de  mornin'  after 
election  to  tell  him  whur  he  made  his  mis- 
take."— Washington  Post. 

Professor  of  Chemistry — If  anything  should 
go  wrong  in  this  experiment  we  and  the  labo- 
ratory with  us  might  be  blown  skyhigh  !  Come 
closer,  gentlemen,  so  that  you  may  be  better 
able  to  follow  me. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Why  do  you  feed  tramps  who  come 
along?  They  never  do  any  work  for  you." 
"No,"  said  the  wife,  "but  it  is  quite  a  satis- 
faction to  see  a  man  eat  a  meal  without  find- 
ing fault  with  the  cooking." — New  York  Sun. 

His  Daughter's  Beau — Yes.  I'm  a  Socialist. 
I  believe  that  those  who  get  the  benefit  from 
the  labor  should  be  made  to  perform  the  labor. 
The  Old  Man — Fine.  You  might  begin  by 
setting  up  the  parlor  stove  for  the  winter. — 
Town  Topics. 

"But  she  says  she  has  never  given  you  any 
encouragement."  "Did  she  say  that?"  "She 
certainly  did."  "She  told  me  that  her  uncle  . 
was  going  to  leave  her  a  fortune  and  that  he 
had  one  foot  in  the  grave.  If  that  is  not  en- 
couragement I'd  like  to  know  what  you  call 
it." — New  York  Post. 

"You  used  to  say  you  depended  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plain  people."  "Yes."  "But  now 
and  then  the  plain  people  play  a  trick  on  you 
and  neglect  to  send  you  to  Congress."  "That 
doesn't  destroy  my  faith  in  their  wisdom.  A 
little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by 
the  wisest  men." — Washington  Star. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  wish  to  put  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  your  getting  married,"  a 
mistress  said  to  her  servant,  "but  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  you  to  postpone  it  until  I 
get  another  maid."  "Well,  mum,"  Mary  Ann 
replied,  "I  'ardly  think  I  know  'im  well  enough 
to  arsk  *im  to  put  it  off." — London  Standard. 

Dad  (from  the  hall) — Why,  Marjorie,  how 
dim  the  light  is  in  here!  Freddy  (the  fiance, 
not  a  college  graduate  in  vain) — Yes,  sir. 
Professor  Munsterberg  has  a  theory  that  bril- 
liant light  benumbs  the  intellect  We  are  ex- 
perimenting to  find  the  degree  of  illumination 
by  which  the  attention  is  kept  vivid  and  the 
mental   functions   active." — Judge. 

"What's  the  big  gathering  at  the  depot  for? 
Some  eminent  citizen  expected  ?"  "Nope. 
That's  the  usual  crowd.  Everybody  comes 
down  to  see  the  train  arrive."  "Oh,  that's  it. 
And  suppose  the  train  was  wrecked  on  the 
way ':"  "I  dunno  what  they  would  do.  Sue 
the  road,  mebby.  Anyway,  th'  railway  folks 
better  not  try  it.  Our  people  are  mighty* 
ticklish  'bout  their  vested  rights." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Right  About  Face 

And  take  a  busiaess-like  view  of  the  risks  you  have 
been  taking  in  leaving  your  valuable  papers,  such  as 
deeds,  insurance  policies,  stocks,  etc  ,  in  places  affording 
no  safety. 

There  is  only  one  rght  place,  and  that  is  a  safe  de- 
posit vault — protects  against  fire  and  theft,  protects  you 
and  your  loved  ones. 

Costs  as  little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 


HONOLULU 

$  1 1 0.  1st  class,  round  trip  <  five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  1.10.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii.  Dec.  S,  Dec.  22.  Jan.  5. 
Jan.  19,  and  every  two  weeks.  You  can  make  this 
trip  in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving:  rive 
days  on  the  Islands.  Sydney,  19  day*  from 
San  Francisco.  $337.50  round  trip  first  class. 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business   Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First    Street 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St,  French   Bank   Bldg. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  llaru Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1914 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru    (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1914 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Dec  26,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St,  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St  San  Francuco 


3  Daily  Trains 


to 


via 


Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle 


Scenic 
Shasta 
Route 


Shasta  Limited — 

Extra  Fare  $5.00 

Lv.  San  Francisco  1  1 :20  a.  m. 

Ferry  Station 

Portland  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco     1 :00  p.  m. 

Ferry  Station 

Oregon  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco     8:20  p.  m. 

Ferry  Station 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915-F1RST  IN  SAFETY 
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"The  Fruit  of  the  Tree." 
It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  a  reform  movement 
founded  upon  a  real  abuse,  but  promoted  under  miscon- 
ception and  guided  by  emotion  and  passion,  under- 
took to  purify  one  branch  of  our  local  judicial  system. 
A  judge  of  excellent  character,  albeit  one  who  had  made 
a  grievous  mistake,  was  deposed  under  a  procedure 
of  recall  and  in  his  place  there  was  put  a  young  man, 
unknown  except  for  his  exercise  of  an  interested  energy 
in  the  immediate  procedure.  Since  then  we  have  seen 
the  man  thus  deposed  sink  in  humiliation  and  sor- 
row into  his  grave.  Still  more  recently  we  have 
noted  a  futile  effort  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary 
of  this  same  movement  to  get  himself  reelected. 
"Vote  for  Crist.  He  has  made  good!"  This  legend 
emblazoned  all  over  the  city  during  the  late  campaign 
had  the  effect  of  instructing  some  of  us  whom  not  to 
vote  for.  Comes  now  a  further  development  in  this 
interesting  history,  in  the  form  of  a  nasty  scandal  in 
which  Judge  Crist  is  a  central  figure.  A  lawyer  with 
whom  he  was  formerly  in  close  association,  and  who  re- 
mains in  association  with  his  brother,  is  charged  with 
having  sought  employment  in  a  criminal  case  upon  the 
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assurance  that  through  his  connection  with  the  court 
he  could  "fix"  the  matter.  Judge  Crist  may  or  may 
not  be  guilty  of  the  implied  charge;  for  the  credit  of 
the  city  and  the  bench  we  hope  he  is  not.  But  this 
must  be  said,  namely,  that  he  has  met  the  situation, 
not  with  the  dignity  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  but 
with  the  rough  effrontery  of  a  hoodlum.  "I  can  not," 
his  worshipful  honor  is  quoted  as  saying,  "let  O'Connor 
(a  lawyer  in  the  case)  get  my  goat."  The  phrase  lacks 
an  element  of  judicial  reserve,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
informing  the  public  as  to  the  type  of  man  who  has 
brought  a  questionable  brand  of  purity  into  the  judicial 
life  of  San  Francisco. 

This  incident,  taken  by  and  large,  ought  to  stimu- 
late a  movement  now  in  its  beginning  to  reform  the 
bench  of  the  state  by  substituting  the  appointive  for 
the  elective  system.  Plainly,  reform  of  such  abuses 
and  improprieties  as  have  been  thrust  upon  the  public 
attention  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  the  recall 
scheme.  A  system  of  which  a  man  like  Crist  is  the 
first  fruit  gives  small  assurance  of  better  things. 
A  surer  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  existing  in  con- 
nection with  our  judicial  system  lies  in  the  taking 
of  our  judiciary  out  of  politics,  of  recruiting  it, 
not  by  election,  but  by  selection.  There  are  abundant 
proofs  that  even  careless,  even  little  competent,  and 
even  partisan  governors  find  better  men  for  the  bench 
than  the  general  electorate,  especially  under  our  fine 
new  system  of  self-nomination.  The  series  of  inci- 
dents in  which  Judge  Crist  figures  emphasizes  the  point. 
Your  Crists  will  not  make  for  higher  standards  in  the 
determinations  and  enforcements  of  justice,  for  the  dig- 
nity and  the  honor  of  the  bench.  They  yield  nothing  to 
the  force  and  stability  of  organized  society.  Rather, 
they  contribute  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  social  de- 
moralization and  moral  decline. 

Governor  Johnson,  who,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  has 
exercised  a  commendable  carefulness  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  judicial  vacancies,  now  has  opportunity  to  do 
the  state  a  service  which  even  his  critics  would  be 
forced  to  applaud.  His  influence  in  the  law-making 
and  reformatory  departments  of  our  current  state  life 
is  commanding.  Let  him  for  once  institute  a  reform 
which  men  of  all  varieties  of  political  opinion  will  ap- 
prove. Let  him  initiate  and  put  through  a  reform  of 
the  judiciary  upon  the  lines  above  suggested  and  he 
will  deserve  as  he  will  receive  universal  commendation. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  governor  to  achieve  a 
really  striking  reform — make  a  mark  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  state  government  in  one  of  its  most  important 
branches  that  will  tend  to  an  unquestioned  betterment  in 
one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  current  life. 


The  Latest  Project  of  "  Reform." 
Unless  the  people  of  California  are  willing  to  cut 
loose  from  tradition,  habit,  the  counsels  of  polit- 
ically wise  men  of  all  countries,  and  the  suggestions  of 
plain  common  sense,  they  will  not  fall  in  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  project  to  eliminate  parties  from  the 
political  life  of  the  state.  If  you  destroy  parties,  what 
then?  You  have  nothing  left  but  personality.  Worse 
still,  you  have  only  that  species  of  personality  which 
voluntarily  busies  itself  with  political  matters.  In  the 
final  account  you  have  only  the  politician. 

We  all  know  what  manner  of  man  the  politician  is. 
He  is  first  of  all  the  man  who  wants  something;  and 
usually  he  wants  it  so  intensely  that  he  is  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  get  it.  Your  politician  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred — in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
— is  willing  to  abandon  or  conceal  his  convictions,  his 
propensities,  and  his  intentions  if  by  these  evasions  he 
may  get  himself  into  office.  Every  campaign  empha- 
sizes this  principle,  none  more  so  than  that  which  has 
just  ended  in  California.    We  had  in  our  primary  cam- 
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paign  some  hundreds  of  candidates  for  offices  directly 
connected  with  the  making  or  the  enforcement  of  laws. 
How  many  of  these  candidates,  let  us  ask,  had  the 
hardihood  to  inform  the  public  as  to  their  views 
respecting  controverted  issues  ?  Even  in  the  final 
contest,  with  the  number  of  aspirants  reduced  by  the  test 
of  the  primary  election,  it  was  impossible  to  learn 
for  what  and  against  what  the  various  candidates 
stood.  Governor  Johnson  did  in  truth  offer  a  partly 
affirmative  programme,  albeit  his  campaign  was  mostly 
one  of  detraction  and  nullification.  But  although  he 
made  public  addresses  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other,  was  anybody  able  to  find  out  where  he  stood  on 
certain  large  state  issues?  Was  he  for  prohibition  or 
was  he  against  it?  Was  he  for  the  so-called  red-light 
law  or  was  he  against  it?  Was  he  for  the  single-tax 
amendment  or  was  he  against  it?  These  were  leading 
issues  of  the  campaign;  yet  the  governor,  who  made  a 
thousand  speeches,  more  or  less,  dodged  them  all.  He 
was  so  anxious  to  be  elected  that  for  all  his  boasted 
courage  and  his  pretensions  of  plain  speech  he  avoided 
discussion  of  the  questions  in  which  the  state  was  most 
interested.  In  his  wish  to  get  the  votes  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  citizens  he  was  unwilling  to  say  anything 
tending  to  antagonize  the  sentiment  of  any  particular 
class  or  group. 

Still  more  marked  was  the  reticence  of  other  candi- 
dates for  office.  Mr.  Phelan,  Mr.  Knowland,  and 
Mr.  Heney  spoke  from  public  platforms  twice  or 
thrice  daily  for  a  period  of  two  months  preceding  the 
election.  Did  any  one  of  the  three  make  clear  to  those 
who  came  to  hear  him  his  views  upon  the  vital  issues 
we  have  named?  Did  not  each  of  them  take  precious 
good  care  to  avoid  any  expression  which  might  alienate 
a  vote?  Up  to  now  does  anybody  know  where  any 
of  them  stands  on  any  important  state  issue?  Yet 
these  gentlemen,  all  and  singular,  assumed  and  pre- 
sumed to  go  before  the  public  as  leaders  of  political 
thought  and  agents  of  practical  political  action. 

Without  party  organization,  without  candidates  rep- 
resentative of  party,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  men  of 
common  mind  to  work  together  in  urgency  of  common 
purposes  ?  Candidates  for  office  we  have  seen,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  will  not  stand  forth  as  representa- 
tive of  clean-cut  principles  or  policies.  Even  the  few 
who  pretend  to  do  it  will  limit  their  championship  to  a 
few  minor  points,  then  cringe,  fudge,  and  palter  over 
other  points. 

Nobody  will  claim  for  the  party  system  that  it  is  per- 
fect or  that  it  works  out  ideal  results.  But  it  does  pro- 
vide definite  lines  of  political  action ;  it  does  pledge  can- 
didates for  office  for  and  against  certain  things ;  it  does 
provide  a  way  by  which  citizens  of  common  mind 
may  work  together  in  promotion  of  definite  polit- 
ical aims.  With  all  its  imperfections  the  party  system 
exercises  a  certain  supervision — less  positive  now  than 
in  the  day  of  the  political  convention — over  nominations 
and  yields  a  certain  responsibility — less  positive  it  must 
be  confessed  than  formerly — over  public  officials.  It 
gives  some  assurance  of  definite  principles,  affords 
some  guaranty  of  the  integrity  of  the  candidates.  Xoi 
indeed  as  much  as  could  be  wished,  but  infinitely  more 
than  could  be  gained  under  a  system  in  which  candi- 
dates stand  each  upon  a  personal  platform  which  for 
the  most  part  is  deftly  masked. 

Elimination  of  parties  would  destroy  that  coopera- 
tion among  citizens  which  gives  to  our  politics  what- 
ever of  principle  and  of  steady  purpose  there  may  be  m 
it.  It  would  substitute  government  of  men  for  govern- 
ment of  ideas.  It  would  cast  down  officials  of  convic- 
tion and  candor  and  raise  up  men  of  adroit  and  diplo- 
matic qualities.  It  would  eliminate  men  of  honesty  and 
candor;  it  would  exalt  the  coward  and  the  dodger.  It 
would  make  our  state  government  a  thing  of  chance 
and  hazard,  subject  indeed,  to  extremes  of  popular  feel- 
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;ng,  but  impervious  to  influences  less  spectacular  or  less 
emphatic 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  Governor  Johnson  our 
state  government  would  become  a  football  of  personal 
and  political  accident.  It  would  be  a  thing  without 
assurances,  without  guaranties,  without  other  inspira- 
tions than  those  which  reside  in  subserviency  of  char- 
acter, a  thing  subject  to  individual  ambition,  timid  in 
its  attitude  towards  changing  public  sentiment.  It 
would  be  a  government  founded  in  personality,  therefore 
aiming  to  hold  itself  in  power  by  being  all  things  to 
all  men.  It  would  be,  not  an  enthroned  strength,  but 
an  enthroned  weakness. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  government  of  France  Presi- 
dent Poincare  has  said,  "A  people  unable  to  organize 
its  political  life  is  a  people  enslaved."  These  be 
weighty  words  and  they  apply  with  a  positive  em- 
phasis to  the  situation  in  California  as  affected  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  proposal  to  destroy  cooperative  action 
on  the  part  of  citizens  through  party  organization.  Un- 
less the  people  of  California  are  willing  to  cut  loose 
from  the  guidance  of  experience,  the  counsels  of  wise 
men  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  suggestions  of  plain 
common  sense,  they  will  set  themselves  against  a  pro- 
posal fraught  with  a  thousand  perils — perils  related  to 
the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  government,  even  of  that 
liberty-  which  we  claim  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem. For.  be  it  borne  in  mind,  a  people  whose  political 
life  is  unorganized  is  a  people  enslaved. 


The  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  days  of  a  congressional 
vacation  there  has  developed  at  Washington  what  may 
be  styled  a  serious  sensation.  It  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  suggestion  from  the  White  House  that  the  President 
is  "thinking"  (1)  about  attending  in  person  executive 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  (2)  of  asking  that  members 
of  the  cabinet  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  form  in  which  this  announcement 
is  made  gives  an  easy  clue  to  its  intent.  It  is  a  "feeler" 
put  forth  with  the  idea  of  discovering  what  Congress 
and  what  the  country  may  think  about  it.  If  the  sug- 
gestion meets  any  sort  of  approval,  the  President  w-ill 
go  ahead.  Probably  he  will  go  ahead  in  any  event. 
When  he  gets  his  mind  going  in  any  direction  he  is 
not  easily  checked. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  proposals  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  President  has  and  always  has  had  the  formal  right  to 
sit  in  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  relations  with  foreign  countries  and 
the  appointment  of  officials — subjects  intimately  affect- 
ing the  President,  who  negotiates  treaties  and  appoints 
all  the  more  important  officials.  This  right  is  implied 
in  a  long-standing  rule  (No.  36),  which  declares  that 
"when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  meet  the 
Senate  in  the  Senate  chamber  for  the  consideration  of 
executive  business  he  shall  have  a  seat  on  the  right  of 
the  presiding  officer."  The  rule  is  clear,  but  it  has 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Never  since  the  first  adminis- 
tration has  a  President  attended  an  executive  session  of 
the  Senate. 

There  is  little  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  towards  Mr.  Wilson's  proposal.  A  few  senators 
closely  sympathetic  with  the  President  may  be  expected 
under  partisan  or  diplomatic  motives  to  welcome  the 
innovation.  But  in  general  it  will  be  resented  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  implied  in  it  a  certain  suggestion 
of  presidential  oversight.  The  Senate  has  long  vigor- 
ously asserted  and  maintained  its  independence  of  the 
Executive  in  connection  with  the  treaty-making  powers. 
Under  the  Constitution  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
is  essential  to  the  validity  of  presidential  acts  in  mat- 
ters foreign.  The  Senate  therefore  regards  itself  as 
having  a  mandate  as  definite  as  that  of  the  Executive. 
It  is  not  likely  to  consent  that  the  President  shall  have 
a  direct  eye  upon  the  Senate  when  it  is  attending  to  its 
own  business.  The  temper  of  the  Senate  toward  this 
issue  was  exhibited  early  in  this  administration  when 
Joseph  Wilson,  brother  of  the  President,  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  secretary  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  argued  that  this  candidacy  was  unfortunate  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
present  at  executive  sessions.  At  these  sessions  when 
nominations  and  treaties  are  under  consideration  there 
is  a  freedom  of  speech,  oftentimes  including  criticism  of 
the  President,  which  would  not  be  pleasant  for  a  mem- 
be    of  his  family  to  hear. 

,.   is  certain  that  the  President  would  find  more  em- 


barrassment than  comfort  in  attending  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  and  we  may  easily  believe  that  he 
would  hurt  rather  than  help  his  influence  with  the 
senatorial  body.  Senators,  resenting  the  presidential 
presence  with  its  implied  censorship  of  discussion, 
would  be  likely  to  speak  their  minds  very  plainly. 
Let  the  Senate  get  the  impression  as  it  surely 
would,  that  it  was  being  personally  conducted  by 
the  President,  and  it  would  say  things  that  it  would 
not  be  nice  for  him  to  hear.  Even  Washington 
found  it  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  record — in  the  well-  | 
known  book  by  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts — that 
the  last  time  President  Washington  attended  an  execu-  j 
tive  session  of  the  Senate  he  left  it  in  a  towering  rage 
exclaiming,  "I'll  be  damned  if  I  ever  go  there  again !" 
If  the  beloved  Washington  could  be  thus  offended  in 
the  early  and  amiable  days  of  our  political  life,  what 
may  be  expected  to  happen  in  these  times  of  less  rev- 
erent feeling  and  of  more  licensed  speech?  Discussing 
this  phase  of  the  matter,  Senator  Borah  remarked  last 
week  that  ''while  there  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  rea- 
son why  the  President  should  not  attend  at  executive 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  the  practice  will  be  short- 
lived."   We  may  easily  believe  it. 

Yet  it  might  be  good  discipline  for  the  President  to 
find  himself  in  a  locked  room  with  ninety-six  men, 
every  one  of  them  licensed  by  an  authority  no  less  than 
that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  tell  him 
what  they  think  of  him  and  of  his  policies.  The  only 
limitation  would  lie  in  fear  of  his  powers  under  resent- 
ment. But  numbers  would  yield  courage.  Besides 
there  are  some  who  don't  need  this  stimulus.  John 
Sharp  Williams,  Cabot  Lodge,  Elihu  Root,  William  E. 
Borah,  are  men  quite  capable  of  speaking  frankly  even 
in  the  teeth  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  if  he 
should  venture  to  come  to  them  in  their  own  house. 
The  President,  it  is  true,  could  talk  back,  and  he  knows 
something  of  the  art  of  verbal  fence.  But  he  would 
find  it  a  vastly  different  thing  from  laying  down  the 
law  to  his  cabinet  or  talking  to  a  group  of  reporters 
amid  surroundings  illustrative  of  his  high  dignities. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  man  afeard.  But  even  a  courageous 
man  would  better  not  fool  with  a  buzz-saw. 


The  second  phase  of  the  President's  new  project,  that 
of  asking  the  admission  of  members  of  the  cabinet  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  like  the 
first  in  that  it  implies  a  direct  and  in  a  sense  a  super- 
visorial attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  toward 
Congress.  And  as  such  it  will  surely  be  resented  by 
Congress,  which  grows  restive  under  the  growing  dis- 
position of  the  President  to  dictate  the  lines  of  con- 
gressional action.  The  question  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
has  been  more  or  less  discussed  this  half-century  and 
more.  Once,  in  1S64,  there  was  brought  in  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  George  H.  Pendleton,  Thad  Stevens, 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  John  A.  Kasson,  and  James  G.  Blaine 
were  members  a  bill  providing  that  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  government  might  occupy  seats 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  proposal  was  discussed 
at  length,  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  being  against 
it.  It  did  not  reach  a  vote. 
Before  this — in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  govern- 

!  ment — there   was   a   close  connection  between   cabinet 

',  officers  and  Congress.  Under  a  law  of  1787  organizing 
the  Treasury  Department  it  was  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  "shall  make,  report,  and  give 
information  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  either 
in  person  or  in  writing,  respecting  all  matters  which 
may  be  referred  to  him  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  which  shall  appertain  to  his  office."  On 
July  22,  1789,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
appeared  personally  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  made  "certain  explanations."  On  August  22d  of 
the  same  year  the  President,  accompanied  by  General 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  came  into  the  Senate  cham- 
ber and  laid  before  the  Senate  "a  statement  of  facts." 
Other  instances  in  the  first  Congress  are  embodied  in 
the  official  records  of  that  session. 

In  connection  with  recurrent  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion emphasis  is  commonly  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in 
European  countries  it  is  the  usual  practice  for  mem- 
bers of  cabinet  to  sit  in  the  national  legislative  body, 

I  where  they  may  be  questioned  concerning  matters  per- 
taining to  their  several  offices,  or  may  on  their  own 
initiative  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  bills.  The 
analogy  is  more  apparent  than  real.    In  the  British  gov- 

i  ernment,  for  example,  every  cabinet  minister  is  a  mem- 


ber of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  Parliament.  Again. 
American  cabinet  officers  are  responsible  only  to  the 
Executive,  w-hile  under  British  practice  the  cabinet  is 
responsible  to  Parliament.  Under  our  system  cabinet 
ministers  are  the  servants  of  the  Executive:  under  the 
British  system  they  are  the  sen-ants  of  Parliament. 
All  this  makes  a  difference. 

If  the  President  shall  persist  in  his  plan  of  giving 
seats  in  Congress  to  members  of  the  cabinet  he  is  cer- 
tain to  encounter  warm  opposition.  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  expected  to  take  the  ground  that  nobody 
is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  law-making  function  un- 
less duly  commissioned  by  election.  To  give  seats  with 
right  to  speak  on  pending  bills  to  members  of  the  cabi- 
net would  be  in  effect  to  give  the  executive  department 
the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lative department,  and  it  would  therefore  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  a  system  under  which  the  coordinate 
branches  of  government  are  each  presumably  inde- 
pendent of  the  others. 


These  tw-o  suggestions  on  the  part  of  President  Wil- 
son foreshadow  what  seems  likely  to  become  an  impor- 
tant issue.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  regard  the  President  as  a  species  of 
tribune  directly  representative  of  "the  people"  and  in 
a  sense  as  antagonistic  to  Congress  as  representing 
the  states  and  the  congressional  constituencies.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  fundamental  theory 
of  our  system.  Yet  somehow  there  has  come  about  a 
condition  under  which  this  notion  is  widely  cher- 
ished. Congress,  through  the  narrowness  and  selfish- 
ness of  its  individual  members,  is  largely  responsible, 
though  something  is  due  to  the  aggressive  spirit  of  cer- 
tain recent  Presidents.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
or  whatever  the  rights  of  the  case,  it  is  certainly  a- fact 
that  the  President  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more  di- 
rectly as  a  species  of  champion  of  "the  people"  as 
against  Congress.  This  is  an  element  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
power,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken and  a  dangerous  tendency  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  corrected.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Wilson  that 
instead  of  seeking  to  correct  it  he  tends  by  his  prac- 
tice, as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did,  to  augment  and  extend  it. 


The  Land  of  Chronic  Chaos. 

Writing  about  Mexico  is  dull  work  because,  although 
much  happens  in  Mexico,  nothing  really  changes.  To 
make  new  matter  of  events  a  year  old,  detailing 
slaughterings,  burnings  and  maimings.  rapings,  rob- 
beries, and  such  like  pleasing  incidents,  it  is  needful 
only  to  change  date-lines  and  substitute  the  names  of 
new  agents  of  aggression  and  cruelty  for  the  old.  In 
short,  conditions  in  Mexico  are  almost  precisely  what 
they  have  been  any  time  these  two  years  past.  Every 
few  weeks  there  is  a  new  president  elevated  by  his 
own  motion  to  a  brief  and  uncertain  authority  under 
assurance  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  he,  even 
as  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  will  be  cast  down 
by  some  aspirant  of  fresher  energies  and  stronger  mili- 
tary backing. 

As  to  the  rights  of  the  situation,  the  status  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  phrase — there  are  none.  Nobody  now 
in  authority  or  aiming  at  authority  in  Mexico  has  any 
species  of  authorization  in  law  or  in  consent.  The 
spectacle  is  that  of  a  welter  of  conflicting  ambitions 
and  of  competitive  selfishness  between  men  of  no  legal 
or  moral  mandate,  no  character,  no  patriotism,  no  any- 
thing worthy  or  respectable.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  law  or  justice  in  the  country,  industry 
is  paralyzed,  property  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  ceasing 
to  exist.  A  people  already  half  savage  is  falling  into 
the  profounder  degradations  which  wait  upon  the  reign 
of  brutal  aggression  and  universal  idleness. 

In  the  meantime  the  idea  is  widespread  in  our  own 
country  that  the  policy  of  watchful  waiting  has  worked 
out  the  noble  consequence  -of  peace  with  Mexico. 
Yes,  we  are  at  peace  with  Mexico,  since  we  are  not  at 
war  with  Mexico.  We  are  at  peace  because  we  have 
chosen  to  evade  our  responsibilites  and  leave  a  country 
over  which  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  claim  a  spe- 
cies of  guardianship  to  fry  in  its  own  grease.  We  look 
calmly  upon  a  carnival  of  cruelty,  of  destruction,  and 
of  anarchy,  and  complacently  say  to  ourselves  that  we 
have  done  well  because  forsooth  we  are  not  at  war. 
Verily  we  are  at  peace  with  Mexico  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  failed  to  meet  the  obligations  of  our  pro- 
fessed  principles  as  defined   in  the   Monroe   Doctrine. 
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We  sit  placidly  by  while  our  own  citizens  are  despoiled 
of  life  and  of  property.  We  are  giving  slaughter  and 
rapine  license  to  exploit  itself.  We  have  nullified  our 
rights,  we  have  abandoned  our  moral  obligations.  It 
is  indeed  peace,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  is  a 
condition  upon  which  no  American  of  patriotic  or  hu- 
mane spirit  need  felicitate  himself. 

We  may  thank  the  war  in  Europe  that  this  peace 
with  Mexico  so  applauded  by  the  unthinking  has  not 
involved  us  in  a  prodigious  national  humiliation.  Be- 
fore now,  if  their  energies  had  not  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged, the  leading  nations  of  Europe  would  have  lost 
patience  with  our  do-nothing  policy.  Before  now  there 
would  have  come  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  con- 
tempt of  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  such  intervention  of 
civilized  force  as  the  chaos  in  Mexico  invites  and  de- 
mands. Prior  to  August  last  both  England  and  France 
had,  with  respect  to  Mexico,  about  come  to  the  boiling- 
over  point;  if  now  they  were  free  to  act  they  would 
brush  us  aside  contemptuously  as  incapable  of  doing  a 
work  which  by  common  consent  had  been  left  for  us 
to  do.  Before  now  these  countries  would  have  made 
peace,  not  with,  but  in  Mexico.  And  all  the  world 
would  have  called  it  a  righteous  peace.  And  in  truth  it 
would  have  been  just  that. 

From  a  source  intelligent  and  authoritative,  but 
which  must  not  be  named,  in  view  of  what  would  hap- 
pen in  reprisal,  we  have  a  letter  written  from  northern 
Mexico  under  date  of  November  7th.  What  has  hap- 
pened since  that  time  does  not  tend  to  nullify  any  of 
the  conditions  set  forth,  although  in  the  interim  one 
nominal  presidency  has  been  substituted  for  another. 
The  writer  says : 

The  trend  of  popular  sentiment  is  now  in  favor  of  Villa, 
and  Carranza  feems  to  be  practically  relegated  to  obscurity 
or  exile.  The  convention  at  Aguas,  I  think,  is  pretty  much 
of  an  affair  for  blowing  off  steam  and  allowing  the  different 
generals  to  relieve  their  systems  of  a  congestion  of  ideas  on 
government.  The  real  force  is  Villa,  who,  until  quite  recently, 
has  been  watchfully  waiting  at  Zacatecas,  with  a  fully-armed 
and  equipped  force  of  probably  20,000  fighting  men  at  his 
command.  I  do  not  anticipate  much  fighting,  if  any,  for  some 
time  yet.  The  trouble,  if  it  comes  at  all,  will  be  when  Zapata 
makes  his  usual  kick  at  the  way  things  go.  It  looks  very 
much,  taking  things  all  together,  as  if  in  this  northern  section 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  few  months  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity. Matters  in  Mexico  City,  however,  have  been  very 
bad  and  the  Carranza  crowd  have  been  appropriating  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

The  labor  situation  is  bad,  and  going  to  be  worse.  The 
bulk  of  the  able-bodied  labor  is  in  the  army  loafing  around 
with  rifles.  After  the  election  is  over  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  them  back  to  honest  toil  again  ;  be- 
sides, the  country  is  now  full  of  agitators  spreading  more  or 
less  socialistic  ideas  among  the  masses.  The  currency  question 
is  bad  and  getting  worse.  Nobody  knows  how  many  million 
pesos  Villa  and  Carranza  have  issued,  or  how  many  millions 
more  have  been  counterfeited  and  placed  in  circulation.  It 
takes  an  expert  now  to  tell  whether  a  bill  is  good,  and  at 
present  everybody  is  refusing  all  Villa  ten-dollar  bills  offered, 
as  nobody  knows  whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  Some  people 
hint  that  stamping  the  bills  "falso"  is  simply  a  new  way  the 
powers  that  be  have  of  amortizing  them  all. 

I  could  tell  you  a  great  many  interesting  occurrences,  but 
it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  do  so  by  letter ;  but  if  the 
American  people  knew  what  Wilson  has  been  covering  up. 
they  would  have  some  very  different  ideas  on  the  Mexican 
question.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 

A  current  story  to  the  effect  that  Secretary  Bryan 
is  about  to  quit  the  cabinet  to  take  personal  charge  of 
the  movement  for  reelecting  President  Wilson  lacks 
confirmation.  One  who  investigated  the  matter  for  the 
Argonaut  at  Washington  with  careful  industry  finds 
nothing  to  indicate  that  there  is  anything  substantial  be- 
hind the  report.  Mr.  Bryan,  while  a  sad  misfit  in  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  is  still  so  enamored  of  the  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  of  office  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  give  it  up  voluntarily.  Nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  the  President  will  ask  him  to  do  it.  Again,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  about  the  last  man  likely  to  be  put  in  charge 
of  an  organized  political  campaign.  He  has  neither 
steady  industry,  organizing  power,  nor  administrative 
practice.  His  role — the  only  role  in  which  he  has  ever 
attained  any  kind  of  success — is  that  of  an  agitator. 
He  is  not  a  doer  of  things.  He  is  just  a  talker,  and  a 
loose  talker  at  that.         

The  report  that  Bryan  is  likely  to  leave  the  cabinet 
is  an  outcome  of  an  effort  which  has  been  making  to 
"put  the  skids  under  him''  as  they  say  in  the  street. 
Who  is  behind  this  effort  does  not  appear.  But  three 
New  York  newspapers — the  Herald,  the  Times,  and  the 
World — have  been  giving  active  support  to  it.     Day  by 


day  these  journals  give  forth  reports  tending  to  ex- 
hibit the  now  patent  unfitness  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the 
delicate  work  of  the  State  Department  or  for  any  re- 
sponsibility calling  for  trained  and  restrained  capa- 
bility. One  of  these  stories,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Herald,  tells  of  an  incident  which  illustrates  the 
ineptitude  of  the  man  for  the  work  in  his  hands.  It 
seems  that  the  State  Department  had  occasion  at  a 
time  when  the  Japanese  anti-alien  land  law  was  under 
consideration  to  send  a  note  to  the  Japanese  embassy. 
The  note  was  drafted  in  the  State  Department  and  was 
submitted  in  form  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  a  cabinet  meeting, 
where  after  a  discussion  it  was  revised,  several  inter- 
lineations being  penciled  in  by  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Bryan  is  no  respecter  of 
small  things  and  it  didn't  occur  to  his  easy-going  mind 
to  have  the  note  rewritten.  Off  it  went  slap-dash  pre- 
cisely as  it  came  from  the  cabinet  meeting.  Not  even 
a  copy  of  it  was  made  for  the  department  files.  The 
department  had  to  send  to  the  Japanese  embassy  and 
get  the  note  back  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  record 
in  the  files.  

Another  incident  illustrates  the  fine  Nebraskan 
method  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  dealing  with  serious  things. 
The  government  of  Cuba  sought  to  negotiate  a  loan 
under  conditions  which  called  for  the  approval  of  the 
American  government.  John  Bassett  Moore,  then 
counselor  of  the  State  Department,  asked  the  Cuban 
government  to  submit  a  statement  of  account  in  order 
that  the  department  might  pass  upon  the  matter.  This 
statement  was  brought  in  to  Mr.  Bryan  one  day  as  he 
was  hurriedly  leaving  town.  What  happened  in  the 
Secretary's  office  is  not  known.  But  the  diplomat  who 
brought  the  statement  issued  forth  from  the  depart- 
ment with  an  acknowledgment  duly  in  Mr.  Bryan's  hand- 
writing of  which  no  copy  was  made  and  which  was 
interpreted  not  only  as  an  acknowledgment  but  as  an 
approval  of  the  loan  proposal.  When  the  matter  came 
again  to  the  notice  of  the  department  no  record  of  it 
could  be  found  and  Mr.  Bryan  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  a  subordinate  official 
was  able  to  interpose  the  authority  of  the  department 
and  withdraw  the  official  approval  which  Mr.  Bryan 
had  so  carelessly  given  before  any  harm  had  resulted 
from  it.  These  are  sample  incidents  illustrating  Mr. 
Bryan's  slap-dash  ways  of  doing  things,  his  contempt 
of  mere  details,  his  temperamental  inability  to  see  the 
difference  between  trivial  and  serious  things. 


It  is  only  in  the  diplomacies  connected  with  patronage 
that  Mr.  Bryan  shines.  In  this  sphere  he  is  a  past- 
master.  To  illustrate:  He  has  recently  had  a  private 
secretary,  one  Wyvell,  a  fresh  youth  of  free  Middle 
Western  manners,  who  has  given  the  conventional 
diplomats  who  visit  the  State  Department  some  inter- 
esting samples  of  the  free-and-easy  style  in  personal 
intercourse.  "Here,  you  fellow,  come  this  way !"  is 
one  of  his  ways  of  greeting  a  visitor.  Even  Mr.  Bryan 
discovered  that  the  interesting  Mr.  Wyvell  was  a  misfit, 
yet  there  were  circumstances  which  implied  on  his  part 
a  certain  personal  and  political  obligation.  He  has 
found  a  way  out  of  the  trouble  by  finding  for  Wyvell — 
literally  digging  up  for  him — a  job  at  $5000  per  year 
as  "counselor"  of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
a  commission  originally  devised  as  a  refuge  for  certain 
"lame  ducks"  which  never  has  anything  to  do  and  which 
has  no  need  for  a  counselor.  But  Mr.  Wyvell  has  a 
sinecure  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  the  vacancy  which  he 
desired.  Clever,  decidedly  clever,  but  hardly  up  to  the 
moral  level  of  Mr.  Bryan's  pretensions  as  a  guardian 
of  the  public  welfare  and  a  champion  of  official  economy. 


For  the  sake  of  German  self-respect,  as  well  as  for 
the  world's  respect,  we  hope  a  report  which  comes  from 
Amsterdam  in  the  form  of  a  news  dispatch  is  not  true. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  "the  German  authorities  in  Bel- 
gium are  taxing  flour  sent  from  the  United  States  for 
the  starving  Belgians  at  the  rate  of  13  francs  ($2.50) 
per  hundred  kilograms."  The  Belgian  record  is  enough 
in  all  conscience  without  this  fresh  imposition.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  report  is  not  true — that  German  policy, 
which  has  overrun  Belgium,  torn  down  her  cities  and 
impoverished  her  people,  may  not  have  to  answer  for 
another  form  of  merciless  outrage. 


mon  sense  may  approve.  If  we  may  believe 
speak  for  the  association,  its  idea  is  to  emphasize  the 
distinction  between  the  legitimate  phases  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  low  saloon,  and  to  lend  aid  in  a  move- 
ment to  eliminate  the  latter  with  its  associated  evils. 
The  grape  growers  ought  not  to  stand  alone  in  this 
worthy  and  entirely  practical  cause.  They  ought  to 
have  the  help  of  every  legitimate  phase  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  A  plan  should  easily  be  defined  in  which  the 
legitimate  part  of  the  liquor  interest  and  the  rational 
element  in  the  work  of  temperance  reform  might  cor- 
dially work  together.  By  such  means  a  wholesome  and 
regulated  temperance  could  be  promoted  without  as- 
sault upon  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  with- 
out injustice  to  anybody. 


In  his  remarks  on  Monday  night  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
to  a  company  of  Democrats  assembled  at  a  banquet  in 
his  honor  Mr.  Phelan  declared  that  "In  1916  there 
will  be  only  two  parties — the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans." So  far  we  may  acredit  Mr.  Phelan's  polit- 
ical judgment.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  go  with  him 
in  the  further  prophecy  that  "the  Democratic  party 
will  be  composed  of  all  the  liberal  and  progressive 
voters  of  the  country;  the  Republican  party  will  be 
made  up  of  all  those  who  have  no  confidence  in  popular 
rule."  Mr.  Phelan's  scoop-shovel  works  too  smoothly 
and  too  broadly.  He  has  failed  to  note  that  in  the 
recent  elections  the  losses  of  the  Progressive  party  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago  were  by  no  means  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Democratic  party.  Rather  it  was  the 
other  way  about.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
elsewhere,  where  the  Progressive  decline  amounted  to 
party  collapse,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relative  gain 
was  made,  not  by  the  Democratic  party,  but  by  the 
Republican  party.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Wilson  the  Democratic  party 
has  abandoned  its  traditional  conservatism  and  has  be- 
come in  effect  the  party  of  radicalism — or  of  progres- 
sivism,  if  that  name  be  preferred.  Still  this  does  not 
imply  that  all  the  Progressives  will  flock  to  the  revamped 
party.  Most  of  the  Progressives,  in  fact,  are  by  prin- 
ciple, habit,  and  association  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  in  abandoning  the  Bull-Moose  move- 
ment, as  most  of  them  have  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust, they  are  far  more  likely  to  fall  back  into  the  old 
affiliation  than  to  join  the  now  personally-conducted 
Democracy.  Again,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  old- 
time  Democrat  was  that  of  conservatism.  The  party 
having  now  turned  right-about-face  and  having  gone 
over  to  radicalism,  is  it  not  likely  to  lose  very  con- 
siderable numbers  of  its  conservative  rank  and  file? 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  election  of  last  month 
to  indicate  that  the  movement  away  from  Bull-Moose- 
ism  implies  a  movement  toward  Democracy. 


Colonel  Goethals  has  figured  out  the  total  cost  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal,  including  $12,000,000  for  fortifica- 
tions, to  have  been  $353,559,049.69.  Since  construc- 
tion began  there  have  been  eighty-seven  earthquake 
shocks  in  the  Canal  Zone,  none  of  which  has  caused 
serious  damage.  As  the  construction  of  the  Canal  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  a  date  was  set  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  first  ship,  the  population  of  the  zone 
steadily  decreased.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  force  em- 
ployed on  the  Canal  was  29,673,  compared  with  43,350 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  "Accompany- 
ing the  decrease,"  the  report  states,  "there  was  a  large 
emigration  from  the  Isthmus,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  work  was  started  there  was  an  excess  of  de- 
partures over  arrivals  of  about  15,000." 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  California  Grape  Pro- 
tective Association  is  initiating  a  movement  for  reform 
of  the  liquor  traffic  along  lines  which  people  of  com- 


"YVork,"  said  Dr.  Meyer  before  the  Congregation 
Emanu-El  last  week,  "is  the  salvation  for  idle  wives." 
The  good  rabbi  might  have  added  that  work  is  the  sal- 
vation of  everybody — the  very  salt  of  human  life.  The 
man  or  woman  who  does  not  work  is  a  parasite,  a  cor- 
rupting influence,  and  a  decaying  quantity.  Any  scheme 
of  life  which  looks  to  avoidance  of  work  cuts  athwart 
every  sound  principle  of  living.  Must  disastrously  of 
all  it  affects  him — or  her — who  escapes  work.  A  man 
or  woman  in  mental  and  physical  health  without  work, 
and  the  will  to  do  it,  is  the  most  pitiable  spectacle  on 
this  sorrowful  earth. 

Practically  all  inhabited  sections  of  the  Beyer  dis 
trict,  Norway,  can  be  reached  by  boat,  and  as  a  large 
percentage  of  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  by 
water,  there  are  at  least  len  motor-boats  owned,  ex- 
clusive of  the  fishing  fleet,  for  every  motor-car. 


o/o 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  "WAR. 


A  few  days  ago  the  reports  of  a  great  Russian  victory  were 
numerous  anl  definite.  They  emanated  mainly  from  newspaper 
correspondents  at  Petrograd,  and  although  the  censor  allowed 
them  to  pass,  they  remained  unconfirmed  from  any  official 
source^  Now  comes  a  message  from  the  Russian  war  office 
recommending  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  news  from  the 
front.  The  battle,  says  the  Russian  authorities,  is  going  well 
for  their  forces,  but  it  is  not  yet  over.  The  Germans  are 
offering  a  furious  resistance,  and  it  is  still  too  early  to  speak 
of  victory  or  defeat.  And  with  this  somewhat  laconic  an- 
nouncement the  curtain  is  allowed  once  more  to  fall  and  we 
may  possess  our  souls  in  such  patience  as  it  has  pleased  heaven 
to  endow  us  with.  

The  reports  of  operations  are  confusing  in  the  extreme,  as 
they  must  necessarily  be,  seeing  that  it  is  only  the  military 
authorities  who  know  the  exact  disposition  of  the  various 
armies,  and  unfortunately  they  feel  under  no  obligation  to 
impart  their  knowledge.  We  can  somewhat  simplify  the  situa- 
tion by  supposing  that  the  rival  armies  form  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous battle  front  from  Stalluponen  in  East  Prussia  to  Cra- 
cow in  the  south.  All  parts  of  this  immense  front  may  be 
considered  as  sympathetic  with  all  other  parts,  and  all  parts 
are  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  places  in  a  more 
or  less  straight  line.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  line  is  pushed 
back  in  the  centre,  for  example,  the  two  wings  are  at  once 
in  danger  of  an  attack  at  their  rear,  and  to  avoid  this  they 
must  fall  back.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pressure  upon  any 
part  of  the  line  may  be  relieved  by  an  attack  upon  some  other 
part,  which  will  necessitate  the  detachment  of  troops  from 
the  assault  of  the  distressed  section.  Therefore  when  we  read 
of  a  German  advance  upon  Warsaw,  for  example,  this  does 
not  necessarily  mtan  that  the  Germans  are  particularly 
covetous  of  the  occupation  of  Warsaw,  but  that  they  hope 
thereby  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  East  Prussia  in  the 
north  and  upon  Cracow  in  the  south.  A  German  army  at 
Warsaw  would  obviously  be  a  threat  to  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  advancing  into  East  Prussia  and  into  Silesia,  and 
these  would  be  compelled  either  to  fall  back  or  at  least  to 
turn  their  attention  to  their  own  defense. 


This  helps  us  to  understand  not  only  the  actual  locality,  but 
also  the  significance  of  the  present  battle,  of  which  the  issue 
is  still  in  doubt,  but  which  the  Russians  say  is  developing  to 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  an  attack  by  the  Germans  upon 
the  Russian  centre  at  Warsaw  in  the  hope  of  thus  indirectly 
aiding  in  the  defense  of  East  Prussia  and  of  Silesia,  to 
which  the  doorway  is  Cracow.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Von  Hindenberg  nearly  reached  Warsaw  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, that  he  was  then  driven  back  to  his  own  frontier,  that 
he  turned  upon  the  clouds  of  pursuing  Russian  cavalry,  forced 
them  back,  and  then  began  another  advance  eastward.  It  is 
the  Russian  resistance  to  this  second  advance  that  constitutes 
the  present  battle  and  which  occupies  a  line  from  Kalicz  to 
the  Vistula.  Now  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  of  such  a  move.  The  Germans  must  not  only 
face  the  Russian  army  between  themselves  and  Warsaw,  but 
every  step  that  they  take  eastward  brings  their  flanks  mora 
and  more  into  touch  with  the  Russian  forces  to  the  north  and 
south.  In  other  words,  the  Germans  are  advancing  toward 
the  apex  of  a  triangle,  and  consequently  they  are  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  its  containing  sides.  Now  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  true  German  objective  was  not  Warsaw  at  all, 
but  that  Von  Hindenberg's  intention  was  to  turn  suddenly 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  and  strike  at  one  of  these 
containing  sides.  But  in  any  case  his  mission  -seems  to  have 
been  a  desperate  one,  and  one  that  gives  plausibility  to  the 
Russian  claims  of  success.  We  may  remember  also  that  the 
Russians  can  bring  up  reinforcements  in  almost  unlimited 
numbers,  not  only  from  the  east  of  Warsaw,  but  from  the 
armies  operating  to  the^aorth  and  south.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Germans  can  be  very  substantially  stronger  than 
they  were  when  they  were  first  driven  westward  from  War- 
saw, whereas  it  is  probable  that  the  Russians  are  in  much 
greater  force.  We  may  therefore  assume  with  some  safety 
that  the  cautious  announcements  from  the  Russian  war  office 
are  strictly  true,  that  the  advantage  of  the  battle  is  with  the 
Russians,  but  that  so  far  there  has  been  neither  actual  defeat 
nor  actual  victory.  But  nothing  less  than  the  actual  defeat  of 
the  Russians  will  be  of  service  to  Germany.  If  the  German 
armies  merely  succeed  in  extricating  themselevs  it  will  still 
be  a   Russian  success  and  it  will  presage  the  end  of  the  war. 


made.  These  fortresses  are  marked  clearly  upon  the  ordi- 
nary maps.  The  most  northerly  is  Konigsberg,  and  moving 
south  from  there  we  find  Thorn.  Graudenz,  Posen,  Glogau, 
Breslau.  and  Neise.  It  is  true  that  fortresses  have  been 
rather  discredited  as  means  of  defense,  but  this  applies  only 
to  fortresses  that  are  unsupported  by  armies.  Verdun,  for 
example,  is  still  untaken  by  the  Germans  because  a  vigorous 
French  army  is  in  the  neighborhood,  and  so  in  the  eastern 
field  we  may  expect  to  see — in  the  event  of  a  German  defeat 
in  the  present  battle — the  German  armies  extended  from  north 
to  south  and  with  the  fortresses  like  knots  upon  the  string. 


The  most  important  of  these  fortresses,  strategically  and  in 
every  other  way,  is  Thorn.  Thorn  may  be  said  to  be  the  gate- 
way to  West  Prussia,  and  it  commands  both  sides  of  the 
Vistula  River.  It  consists  of  sixteen  separate  forts  contain- 
ing a  thousand  guns,  many  of  them  of  the  most  formidable 
kind.  Five  railways  run  through  Thorn,  which  is  also  the 
intersecting  point  of  many  good  roads.  These  fortresses, 
north  and  south,  have  already  been  connected  by  a  maze  of 
trenches  defended  by  wire  entanglements  and  by  every  other 
military  resource.  They  are  not  impregnable,  since  we  now 
know  that  nothing  is  impregnable,  but  certainly  they  would 
prove  an  obstacle  of  the  most  tremendous  kind.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Russian  strategy  would  attempt  some  sort  of  flank- 
ing movement  by  way  of  Konigshutte  to  the  south,  although 
this  would  involve  the  final   crushing  of  the  Austrian  armies. 


What  will  the  Germans  do  in  case  they  are  ultimately 
forced  back  over  their  own  frontier,  as  happened  to  them 
previously  after  their  defeat  at  Warsaw?  In  this  case  the 
centre  of  their  retiring  line  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  nf  Plcschen,  and  the  entire  German  forces  thus  bent 
westward  in  the  centre  would  assume  a  lunar  formation  with 
the  two  horns  resting  on  Stalluponen  in  the  north  and  Cracow 
in  the  south.  But  at  least  one  of  the  two  horns,  the 
northern  one,  would  then  be  in  an  untenable  position.  Rus- 
sian forces  would  at  once  strike  north  to  the  rear  of  the 
German  army  in   East   Prussia  and  compel   it  to  move  rapidly 

nl.  The  effect  on  the  southern  horn  might  not  be  so 
marked,  sim  very  hard  nut,  would  still  remain  to 

be  cracked.  Now  with  the  German  centre  thus  forced  back 
into  German  territory  and  with  their  left  wing  in  East  Prussia 
endangered  from  the  rear  there  would  Vic  practically  only  one 
course  npen  to  them.  They  would  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
line   -  I    fortresses  thit   stretch   north   and  south  on   their   own 

if  the  frontier,  fortresses  that  were  of  course  erected 
for  'his  very  purpose,  and  there  they  would  begin  defensive 
opei-itions   that  would  necessarily  be   of   the   most   formidable 

iiul   for  which  extensive  preparations  have  already  been 


We  may  receive  with  some  caution  the  stories  of  actual 
fighting  between  Austrian  and  German  troops.  None  the  less 
it  is  probable  that  the  situation  is  severely  strained  and  that 
the  Germans  are  finding  that  the  army  of  their  ally  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  corpse  that  must  be  carried  around  the  neck. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  success  early  in  the  war  the 
Austrians  have  met  with  an  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters, 
and  although  we  still  read  their  monotonous  and  unvarying 
claims  to  victory  "everywhere"  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
these  are  intended  for  home  consumption,  that  the  Austrian 
military  power  is  broken,  and  that  she  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength  to  Germany.  And  the  cause 
lies  very  visibly  upon  the  surface.  Austria  can  not  re!y  upon 
her  Slav  troops,  who  join  the  colors  only  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  whose 
sympathies  are  always  with  their  brethren  from  the  north. 
The  Austrian  empire  has  been  little  more  than  a  house  of 
cards  for  many  years  past.  The  German  and  Slav  elements 
have  kept  up  the  appearance  of  unity  only  from  a  deference 
to  the  aged  emperor,  but  the  strain  of  war,  first  with  Slav 
Servia  and  then  with  Russia,  the  leader  of  the  Slav  union, 
has  hastened  a  dissolution  that  in  no  case  could  have  been 
long  delayed.  The  Austrian  soldier  has  fine  martial  qualities 
and  has  shown  them  on  a  dozen  battlefields,  but  no  man  can 
fight  well  with  innumerable  sullen  enemies  within  his  own 
ranks.  A  nation  that  is  almost  in  a  state  of  civil  war  can 
hardly  acquit  itself  creditably  against  a  foreign  foe. 


From  the  west  there  comes  the  daily  official  report  that 
nothing  has  happened,  although  the  unofficial  reports  are  by  no 
means  so  monotonous.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  abandoned 
their  attacks  upon  the  Yser  Canal  and  to  a  great  extent  also 
upon  Ypres,  but  now  we  hear  of  a  large  movement  farther 
south  and  directed  against  Arras.  Either  the  Germans  hope 
that  somewhere  they  may  find  a  vulnerable  spot  and  that  they 
may  yet  succeed  in  reaching  their  cherished  goal  of  Dunkirk 
and  Calais,  or  their  new  attack  is  only  a  screen  for  their 
retirement.  In  the  meantime  a  Belgian  force  seems  to  have 
been  creeping  eastward  along  the  coast  line  in  the  direction 
of  Ostend  and  under  cover  of  British  naval  guns. 


Allies  have  been  quite  content  for  the  present  to  arrest  the 
German  forward  movement  and  to  await  the  psychological 
moment  for  their  own  aggressive  action. 


But  although  the  critical  fighting  is  now  to  be  found  be- 
tween Kalicz  and  Warsaw  it  owes  its  main  significance  to  the 
effect  that  the  issue  will  have  upon  the  fighting  in  East  Prussia 
and  around  Cracow.  East  Prussia  is  now  invaded  by  two 
armies  coming  westward  from  Suwalki  and  northward  from 
Mlawa.  The  first  of  these  two  armies  is  somewhere  between 
Stalluponen  and  Gumbinnen,  and  is  probably  directed  against 
Insterburg.  The  second  army,  moving  to  the  northwest,  is 
trying  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  German  defensive  force 
strung  along  the  frontier.  A  Russian  success  in  the  centre 
between  Kalicz  and  Warsaw  or  Lodz  will  mean  also  a  suc- 
cess for  these  two  Russian  forces  in  the  north.  A  German 
victory  in  the  centre  will  tend  to  halt  these  northerly  Rus- 
sian movements.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  Rus- 
sian victory  in  the  centre  will  mean  an  attack  upon  Cracow 
from  the  northwest  as  well  as  from  the  east.  But  a  German 
victory   will  relax  the  pressure  upon  Cracow   from  the  north. 


In  support  of  this  view  we  may  note  various  indications 
that  the  Allies  have  very  large  forces  in  reserve  and  that 
they  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon  them.  The  larger 
part  of  the  defensive  work  on  the  Yser  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  the  British  and  the  Belgians,  although  every  now  and 
then  we  read  of  French  troops  moving  forward  in  support 
at  critical  moments.  Now  there  can  not  be  a  very  large 
number  of  French  soldiers  in  the  entrenchments  on  the 
Aisne.  The  lines  there  are  admittedly  thin,  and  although  the 
line  northward  from  Peronne  is  doubtless  heavily  manned  we 
shall  still  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  French 
forces.  A  single  report  speaks  of  large  French  reserves  to 
the  west  of  Ypres  that  are  occasionally  called  upon  for  the 
defense  of  distressed  points,  but  it  looks  as  though  these  re- 
serves might  be  very  large  indeed  and  as  though  they  were 
being  held  in  reserve  for  a  move  forwards.  And  in  this 
connection  we  may  regard  the  eastern  and  western  fields  as 
one.  Extreme  pressure  from  the  Russian  side  must  mean  the 
withdrawal  of  the  best  men  from  Belgium,  and  this  seems  to 
be  exactly  what  has  happened.  An  inopportune  forward  move 
of  the  Allies  in  Flanders — that  is  to  say  a  move  when  the 
Germans  in  Russia  were  in  easy  circumstances — would  mean 
their  rapid  return  to  Flanders.  But  if  the  Germans  in  Russia 
should  be  seriously  distressed  the  time  would  have  come  for 
an  attack  upon  their  weakened  lines  in  Flanders.  And  it  may 
be  for  just  this  reason  that  we  hear  rumors  of  the  approach- 
ing advance  of  the  Allies  in  Flanders.  If  Von  Hindenberg's 
army  is  in  one-half  the  trouble  that  is  reported  it  would  ob- 
viously be  the  opportunity  for  the  Allies  in  the  west.  But  if 
Von  Hindenberg  is  successful  there  will  be  no  such  forward 
movement  of  these  Allies.  But  it  would  be  well  to  expect 
great  events.  

The  Holy  War  was  declared  nearly  two  weeks  ago  by  the 
Sheikh  ul  Islam,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  response,  al- 
though the  Kaiser,  telegraphing  to  the  crown  prince,  said 
exultantly,  ''This  means  a  Holy  War  for  the  whole  Islamic 
world."  But  surely  the  Kaiser  does  not  want  to  see  the 
whole  Islamic  world  in  arms,  seeing  that  he  himself  governs 
Mohammedans  in  East  Africa,  and  Austria  is  the  ruler  of 
great  numbers  of  them  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  But  of 
course  the  Sheikh  has  very  little  religious  authority — about  as 
much  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Aga  Khan  of 
India  has  much  more  weight  than  the  Sheikh,  seeing  that  he 
is  the  acknowledged  head  of  ninety  millions  of  Indian~Moham- 
medans,  and  the  Aga  Khan  has  just  spoken  very  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Sheikh  and  also  of  the  Sultan  himself,  and  has 
even  offered  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  British  army.  The 
Mohammedan  world  has  just  as  many  sects  as  the  Christian 
world  and  they  despise  each  other  just  as  cordially.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  a  Jehad  or  Holy  War  will  one  day  come,  but 
it  will  not  be  at  the  bidding  of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  Sheikh  ul 
Islam.  Moreover,  a  Holy  War  is  declared  against  infidels  in 
general,  and  not  against  individual  nations. 


It  is  of  course  quite  upon  the  cards  that  a  new  attack  upon 
a  new  point  may  succeed.  The  factors  in  war  are  so  numerous 
and  often  so  fortuitous  that  to  predict  either  success  or  failure 
would  be  mere  folly.  But  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  an  attack  should  succeed  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  only  a  veil  for  withdrawal. 
Similar  assaults  have  been  made  over  and  over  again  at  vari- 
ous selected  and  promising  points,  and  although  they  have 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  ferocious  fighting  and  a  few  minor 
successes  here  and  there  they  have  none  the  less  uniformly 
failed.  The  Allies  have  not  only  held  their  ground,  but  they 
seem  to  have  done  so  without  very  much  difficulty  and  without 
any  great  call  upon  their  resources.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  they  had  been  content  to  remain  upon  the  defensive, 
to  wear  down  the  strength  of  their  opponents  and  to  await 
some  particular  juncture  before  attempting  to  drive  the  Ger- 
man armies  back  to  their  own  frontier.  Although  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  deadlock  upon  the  Yser  Canal  it  may 
easily  turn  out  that  there  is  no  deadlock  at  all,  and  that  the 


The  German  Taube,  says  an  unidentified  clipping,  is  a 
small,  all-steel  monoplane,  pigeon-like  in  appearance  as  it 
floats  on  the  air.  The  Taube  avion  (or  military  aeroplane)  is 
painted  light  blue,  so  as  to  be  as  little  distinguishable  as 
possible  in  fine  weather.  Practically  all  German  military 
monoplanes  are  of  the  Taube  type,  and  so  far  as  scouting  work 
is  concerned,  and  the  art  of  throwing  bombs,  have  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  German  army  possessed  between  700  end  800  of  these 
machines,  which  were  the  invention  of  an  Austrian  million- 
aire named  Ettrich.  The  design  came  to  him  from  observa- 
tion of  the  zanonia  tree,  an  Indian  product,  whose  leaf,  when 
shed,  is  carried  four  miles  by  the  winds  of  autumn.  All  the 
big  German  firms  of  constructors  are  exclusively  employed  in 
turning  out  German  "doves"  for  military  purposes.  These 
machines  are  all  made  of  steel  and  are  fitted  with  self-starting 
engine  devices,  thus  enabling  the  pilot  who  lands  involuntary 
to  restart  without  assistance.  The  engines  used  are  the 
water-cooled  Benz  and  Mercedes,  of  varying  horsepower.  The 
speed  of  the  Taube  is  inferior  to  the  best  French  and  English 
monoplanes,  owing  to  its  greater  weight.  Many  Taubes  have 
thus  been  accounted  for  by  British  and  French  aviators  sin< 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  a  bomb-throwing  machine  the 
Taube  also  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  badly  de- 
signed for  bomb-throwing,  as  the  pilot  can  only  see  ahead 
and  not  below  him.  The  Germans,  long  before  England  took 
them  up.  adopted  the  Dunne  or  arrow-shaped  biplane  as  their 
military  model,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  tail,  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  first  Dunne  biplane.  There  are  about  100  of 
these,  which  with  S00  Taubes  and  fifty  hydroplanes  (copies  of 
English  designs),  constitute  the  whole  of  the  German  aero- 
plane fleet,  known  as  the  Imperial  Flying  Corps. 

San*  Francisco,  December  2,   1914.  Sidney  Coryx. 


Mining  for  tin  under  the  sea  is  common  enough  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  veins  are  followed  for  a  consider- 
able distance  under  the  waters  of  the  stern  coast,  but 
Cornwall  is  fairly  equaled  by  Chile,  which,  instead  of 
producing  tin,  yields  large  quantities  of  coal.  On  Coro- 
net Bay  are  located  some  of  the  best  coal  mines  in 
Chile,  and  as  the  seams  extend  beneath  the  bay  and 
give  evidence  of  continuing  far  out  into  the  ocean,  coal 
mining  is  thus  carried  on  at  a  good  depth  beneath  the 
harbor.  So  impervious  to  water  is  the  overhead  rock 
that  the  underground  workings  are  dry  and  clean. 
Modern  equipment  is  used,  and  electric  power  for  all 
purposes  is  supplied  at  a  low  rate. 


December  5,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  VEIL  OF  DEATH. 


What  the  Earthquake  Revealed  to  Count  Jeppi. 


Count  Jeppi  had  a  habit  of  promenading  by  the  sea- 
shore for  an  hour  or  two,  every  day  after  dinner,  while 
smoking  his  cigar.  Possessor  of  a  great  name  and  a 
colossal  fortune,  related  to  the  most  ancient  families  of 
the  Roman  patriciate,  the  count  had  made  a  marriage  of 
love.  He  had  espoused,  five  years  previously,  the 
daughter  of  Prince  Cinella — superb  and  placid  as  a 
Raphael  blonde  and  stately  as  a  Titian.  A  cultivated 
man — elegant,  young,  handsome,  loving,  and  beloved — 
the  count  could  not  be  other  than  perfectly  happy,  and 
he  was.  During  eight  months  of  the  year,  from  No- 
vember to  June,  he  dwelt  in  Florence,  the  city  of 
palaces  and  pleasures.  At  the  periods  of  intense  heat 
he  came  to  Casamicciola  and  installed  himself  in  a  co- 
quettish, vine-clad,  little  villa,  hung  on  the  flanks  of 
the  mountain,  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  between  the  blue 
of  the  water  and  the  blue  of  the  sky — a  corner  made  for 
reading  love  stories  and  for  loving.  He  lived  here  dur- 
ing the  summer,  enjoying  with  his  wife  the  solitude 
a  deux,  drinking  in  long  draughts  of  love,  enchanted 
with  the  sunlight — a  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 

One  suffocating  evening  toward  the  last  of  July  the 
count,  according  to  his  custom,  shortly  after  dinner 
kissed  his  wife  and  went  out.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock.  The  air  was  sultry  and  oppressive;  not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  among  the  leaves  of  the  fig  and 
orange  trees,  white  with  dust.  The  sea,  of  an  azure 
opaque  and  profound,  stretched  away  toward  the  hori- 
zon, smooth  as  a  sea  of  oil,  and  the  sky,  saturated  with 
heat,  was  of  a  blue  so  intense  and  implacable  as  to  ap- 
pear stone  gray.  Along  the  winding  streets,  peasants, 
seated  on  the  doorsteps,  were  drinking  Sicilian  wine 
from  the  wide-mouthed,  leathern  bottles,  and  groups 
of  beautiful  young  girls,  brown  as  the  Florentine 
bronzes,  flung  back  and  forth,  amid  peals  of  laughter, 
flowers  less  red  than  the  coral  of  their  lips.  Bare- 
footed urchins,  with  eyes  of  jet,  were  driving  the  white 
goats  slowly  homeward ;  long  after  they  had  passed, 
the  tinkling  of  the  little  bells,  hung  round  their  necks, 
could  be  heard. 

This  charming  spectacle,  always  the  same,  yet  always 
new,  never  wearied  the  count.  He  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  passed  rapidly  out  on  to  the  quay.  The 
night  had  come,  superb,  and  the  stars  appeared,  one  by 
one,  like  eyes  of  gold  looking  down  on  the  slumbering 
island. 

Suddenly,  in  a  second,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  the 
lightning  to  flash,  the  earth  trembled,  as  if  shaken  by 
the  march  of  invisible  armies — armies  of  giants.  The 
sea,  chopping  and  agitated,  hurled  its  waves  together  in 
wild  confusion ;  the  heavens  veiled  themselves  in  black ; 
a  sulphurous  wind,  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace,  breathed 
devastation ;  and  in  the  awful  darkness  the  count,  terri- 
fied, recommending  his  soul  to  God  in  that  supreme 
instant  of  lucidity  which  always  precedes  a  dreadful 
death,  was  thrown  violently  forward  on  his  face. 


The  first  thing  which  Count  Jeppi  saw  on  regaining 
consciousness  was  a  star  looking  down  at  him,  then 
two,  then  three,  and  all  the  beautiful  cortege  of  the 
silent  sky.  He  remained  motionless  a  few  moments, 
uncertain  what  had  happened  to  him,  then  he  arose 
and  walked  a  few  steps;  he  was  not  wounded.  What 
then  had  taken  place?  What  formidable  power  had 
thrown  him,  unresisting,  to  the  ground?  The  amorous 
sea  was  washing  the  beach  with  its  silvery  waves,  the 
heavens  were  clear  as  the  eyes  of  a  bride,  a  gentle 
breeze  was  stirring — all  was  calm !  Yet,  strange  cir- 
cumstance, he  no  longer  recognized  the  country  about 
him,  the  horizon  seemed  to  him  more  even  and  more 
level  than  before. 

Suddenly  he  comprehended  all,  the  frightful  truth — 
the  earthquake !  Like  a  sword  piercing  him  to  the 
soul,  a  vision  of  his  wife  buried  beneath  the  ruins  filled 
him  with  a  mortal  anguish. 

He  started  on  the  run  in  the  direction  of  his  villa. 
Was  she  dead — dying — or  living  still?  She  was 
crushed,  perhaps,  her  lovely  body  a  shapeless  mass, 
caught  between  two  walls.  Horror !  Ah !  how  one 
suffers  in  such  moments !  Would  he  arrive  fn  time  ? 
The  count  shook  his  fist  at  the  sky,  great  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
wipe  them  away.  He  hurried  on,  stumbling  at  every 
step  among  the  stones  and  heaps  of  timber,  treading  on 
dark  objects  which  moved  and  groaned.  The  air  was 
rent  with  terrible  cries — cries  of  animals  in  torture, 
shrill  cries  of  children,  agonized  groans  of  women,  loud 
at  first,  then  weakening  little  by  little  and  ceasing  in  the 
death-rattle.  There  were  despairing  calls  through  the 
darkness.  "Father!''  "Mother!"  "Son!"  and  invocations 
to  the  divine  mercy,  "Jesu !  Maria  Santissima !"  and 
every  stone,  every  ruin,  gave  forth  a  groan.  The  count 
passed  shadows  staggering  like  drunken  men,  walking 
on  tiptoe  with  arms  stretched  out  before  them,  or  seated 
motionless  like  statues  of  desolation;  others  holding  on 
their  knees  heavy  drooping  bodies  which  no  longer  re- 
sponded to  their  endearments.  Women,  disheveled, 
danced  with  uplifted  skirts,  mad.  One  would  verily 
have  believed  one's  self  with  Dante. 

The  moisture  cold  on  his  brow,  frozen  with  horror, 
the  wretched  Jeppi  leaped  over  corpses,  scaled  walls, 
and  the  one  thought  incessantly  beating  in  his  brain,  like 


the  ticking  of  a  clock,  was,  "Shall  I  arrive  in  time?'' 
At  the  corner  of  a  street  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  a  woman's  arm  thrust  out  from  under  a  heap  of 
fallen  beams,  a  naked  arm,  caught  as  in  a  vise.  The 
white  hand,  loaded  with  rings,  writhed  like  a  crab. 
The  cries  of  the  sufferer,  deadened,  stifled  under  the 
debris,  could  not  be  heard,  but  these  twitching  fingers 
called  for  help,  and  this  hand,  thrust  out  into  space, 
shrieked:  "To  the  rescue!''  The  count  could  have 
rescued  her.  He  turned  away  his  head  and  passed  on. 
He  had  not  the  time. 

After  retracing  his  steps  more  than  twenty  times, 
after  wandering  about  for  over  an  hour,  he  arrived  at 
last  before  what  had  been  his  dwelling.  What  a  sight ! 
The  charming  villa,  the  villa  of  kisses  and  flowers,  was 
now  but  a  smoking  mass  of  ruins.  One  side  of  the  wall 
alone  remained  upright,  and  overhead,  in  its  cage  of 
gilded  osier,  cooed  a  turtle-dove,  which  the  countess 
had  cherished.  It  was  a  touching  sight,  this  poor,  frail 
little  bird,  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth  in  its 
dainty  house — this  dove  of  miracle,  as  if  to  prove  that 
the  God  who,  in  His  terrible  and  mysterious  power, 
razed  cities  to  their  foundations  in  an  instant,  could 
equally,  if  it  were  His  will,  save  the  life  of  a  dove. 

At  the  sight  of  these  great  stones,  piled  one  above 
the  other,  the  count  felt  himself  turn  weak  as  a  child. 
She  was  there  underneath  this  mass,  his  adored  wife. 
Where,  in  which  direction?  Even  if  she  were  dead,  he 
must  find  her  at  any  cost.  Softly,  with  infinite  precau- 
tions, with  steps  of  velvet,  clinging  to  the  projections, 
he  ventured  among  the  ruins  of  his  house.  He  hesi- 
tated before  setting  his  foot  down  anywhere,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  trampling  on  the  beloved  body. 

Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard — he  did  hear — a  dis- 
tant voice,  but  so  faint  one  might  have  said  it  was  but 
a  breath,  a  sigh  borne  by  the  wind.  He  stopped.  It 
was  a  subterranean  voice,  a  woman's  voice — her  voice ! 
He  recognized  it  now.  He  could  not  distinguish  what 
she  was  saying,  but  it  was,  indeed,  her  caressing  voice, 
calling  to  him  from  the  depths  of  that  fearful  night, 
where  she  believed  herself  immured  forever. 

"I  will  save  her,"  he  said,  and  he  set  to  work. 

Bruising  his  knees,  lacerating  his  hands,  the  nails  torn 
away,  sweating  blood,  weeping  tears,  for  over  an  hour 
the  count  toiled  at  the  mass  of  stones  with  frenzy. 
Now,  vainly  thrusting  his  bleeding  hands  into  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  the  powdered  plaster  slipping  through  his 
fingers  like  running  water;  again,  moving  heavy  blocks 
of  stone,  which  fell  back,  catching  his  hands  in  an  iron 

grip- 

The  distant  voice  guided  him  continually.  It  began 
to  grow  less  distinct,  and  suddenly  it  ceased  altogether. 

Then  despair  helped  him  to  accomplish  prodigies.  He 
lifted  blocks  of  stone,  which  he  threw  far  from  him;  he 
wrested  away  beams  bristling  with  nails.  With  blows 
of  his  feet,  of  his  shoulders,  urged  on  by  a  ferocious 
energy,  he  rapidly  accomplished  a  giant  work,  and  was 
ready  to  fall  from  fatigue  and  thirst,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  giving  wav  in  the  mass  under  his  feet,  which 
landed  him  on  the  edge  of  an  excavation,  which  yawned 
beneath  him  black  and  unfathomable.  Crouched  down 
over  this  sinister  hole,  he  reached  out  his  arm  and 
groped  cautiously  around  in  the  darkness.  He  encoun- 
tered something  soft  and  cold.  In  spite  of  the  horror 
which  seized  him  he  had  the  courage  to  examine  with 
his  trembling  hands  the  already  icy  flesh.  He  distin- 
guished first  an  open  mouth,  closed  eyes,  a  smooth  brow, 
then,  suddenly,  his  fingers  were  buried  in  a  waving, 
silken  mass,  which  he  recognized  instantly.  Her  superb 
tresses !  Merely  by  touching  them  he  recalled  their 
color  distinctly. 

Caressing  in  the  darkness  the  locks  he  had  so  often 
fondled,  he  murmured  softly:  "My  love — if  you  are 
not  dead — speak  to  me." 

Only  the  silence  replied  to  him. 

"She  is  dead,"  he  thought;  "I  must  take  her  from  this 
too  narrow  tomb." 

Seizing  her  at  hazard  by  the  shoulders  he  began  to  lift 
her  toward  him.  Three  times  he  raised  her,  and  three 
times  was  he  forced  to  let  her  fall  back.  She  seemed 
terribly  heavy,  as  if  some  enormous  weight  were  sus- 
pended from  her  feet.  At  last,  gathering  up  all  his 
strength,  he  succeeded,  and  dragged  forth  a  something 
which  he  did  not  at  first  dare  to  look  at,  and  placed  it 
near  him  on  the  stones. 

But  he  had  scarcely  cast  his  eyes  on  it  when  he  uttered 
a  piercing  cry — a  cry  of  rage  and  horror. 

His  wife  dead,  with  hair  loosely  flowing,  an  ecstatic 
smile  on  her  lips,  held  in  her  arms — a  man  !  Oh !  how 
she  strained  him  to  her,  with  hands  tightly  clasped  be- 
hind his  back !  And  he — he  had  thrown  one  arm  around 
her  waist,  while  his  left  hand,  hanging  by  his  side, 
grasped  a  white  rose,  not  yet  faded. 

The  count  had  fallen  on  his  knees.  In  a  flash  he 
had  measured  all  the  depth  of  his  dishonor.  The  years 
of  love  and  happiness,  he  saw  them  suddenly  illumed 
in  all  their  startling  reality,  polluted  by  lying  caresses 
and  deceitful  kisses. 

He  approached  and  leaned  over,  to  view  the  features 
of  him  who  had  culled  the  last  sigh,  the  last  vow  of 
the  perjured  wife,  but  he  recoiled  in  disgust.  The  head 
of  the  man.  crushed,  almost  detached  from  the  body, 
was  but  a  bleeding  mass  of  flesh.  Life  had  guarded 
their  secret,  and  now  death  seemed  still  to  favor  them, 
giving  up  to  the  dishonored  husband  nothing  but  an 
unrecognizable  and  disfigured  body.     He  looked  again. 


searching  for  some  trace,  some  mark  which  « 
a  name  out  from  the  darkness — the  name  coveted  by  his 
jealousy  and  his  rage !  The  white  hands  bore  no  rings. 
The  body,  slender  and  elegant,  appeared  to  be  that  of 
a  young  man.  It  was  an  impenetrable  corpse,  resolved 
to  guard  its  secret.  The  count  questioned  the  motion- 
less lips  of  his  wife,  which  must  have  so  often  let 
the  name  of  the  beloved — they  remained  mute.  In  a 
frenzied  prayer,  broken  by  blasphemies,  he  called  on 
God  to  deliver  up  to  him,  on  the  instant,  the  abhorred 
name.  God  answered  not.  Only,  on  the  wall  overhead, 
the  turtle-dove  cooed  in  its  gilded  cage.  Ah  !  if  the 
bird  of  love  could  only  speak. 

Then,  after  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  the 
count,  moving  mechanically,  stooped  down  and  placed 
one  knee  on  his  wife's  breast,  and,  holding  her  thus, 
endeavored  to  separate  her  from  this  man's  body — this 
body  on  which  Love  and  Death  had  crucified  her.  It 
was  a  long  and  difficult  task.  As  well  try  to  untwine 
serpents  or  to  tear  away  the  ivy  from  the  trunk  of  the 
ancient  oak. 

At  last  the  rigid  arms  relaxed  on  either  side,  and  the 
outraged  husband,  putting  an  end  to  this  odious  em- 
brace, repossessed  himself  of  the  body  of  his  wife, 
which  the  corpse  of  the  lover  had  still  disputed  with 
him.  Then  he  sat  down  between  them,  like  a  judge, 
and  awaited  the  day. 

In  the  early  dawn,  with  the  aid  of  some  peasants,  he 
buried  his  wife  under  the  shadow  of  a  little  fig  tree, 
in  a  garden  close  at  hand.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
he  walked  the  island,  stopping  the  soldiers,  the  work- 
men, every  one  whom  he  met,  and  led  them  up  to  the 
corpse.  He  showed  every  sign  of  the  most  profound 
grief.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  he  had  found  the  body 
of  a  dear  friend,  but  he  was  not  absolutely  sure,  and 
he  offered  twenty  thousand  scudi  to  the  person  who 
could  tell  him  with  certainty  the  name  of  the  dead 
man.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  sum  no  one  could 
identify  the  body.  The  count  had  it  interred  separately, 
at  his  own  expense,  in  a  corner  of  the  Casamicciola 
Cemetery. 

Since  then  he  searches  ceaselessly  for  this  name — 
which  he  is  condemned  never  to  know — less  jealous  of 
the  man  who,  living,  stole  from  his  wife's  heart  than 
of  the  mysterious  corpse  which  had  so  insolently  duped 
him. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of 
Henri  Lavedan. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago  the  first  the- 
atre in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  at  old  Williamsburg.  The  originator  was  an 
English  actor,  William  Hallani.  Sr.,  who  brought  his 
own  company  from  over  seas  and  presented  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  as  the  initial  performance.  The  idea 
spread  rapidly,  and  soon  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  other  leading  communities  of  colonial  America  each 
had  their  theatres.  While  the  Virginia  playhouse  was 
the  first  in  the  LTnited  States,  actors  had  played  in  the 
colonies  before  this  date.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been 
the  English  strolling  player,  Anthony  Aston,  who  was 
was  known  as  Mat  Medley.  The  actor  and  his  art  of 
that  day  were  generally  despised  by  the  Puritannical 
colonists.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  a  law 
shortly  after  amateurs  had  given  "The  Orphans"  at  the 
Coffee  House  in  Boston  in  1749  which  forbade  such 
performances,  prescribing  a  penalty  for  actors  and  spec- 
tators alike  at  £5  sterling  each. 

Though  generally  adroit  in  launching  an  undertak- 
ing, the  Chinese  are  a  people  very  poor  in  bringing  it  to 
a  final  success.  The  number  of  native  industrial  com- 
panies promoted  in  China  in  the  last  dozen  or  more 
years  has  been  very  great,  but  extemely  few  of  them 
live  today  to  show  any  favorable  financial  results.  All 
these  modern  companies  in  China  start  with  plants  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  type,  employing  foreign 
experts,  who  are  generally  assisted  by  Chinese  newly 
returned  from  abroad  with  a  store  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. But  as  a  rule  they  seldom  reap  profits  from  their 
enterprise.  It  is  not  that  the  experts  are  incompetent, 
nor  that  their  outputs  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  They 
are  overtaken  by  deficits  that  interfere  with  their  work, 
and  by  contracting  loan  after  loan  they  sink  lower  and 
lower  into  the  quagmire  of  debts  with  no  hope  of  ever 
getting  out  of  it.  In  their  desperation  the  promoters 
abandon  their  work,  and  in  many  cases  officers  run 
away. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  has  donated  a  sum  equal  to 
$25,000  toward  the  foundation  of  St.  Luke's  Interna- 
tional Hospital  at  Tokyo,  which  will  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Mission.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  imperial  gift  to  a  Christian  institu- 
tion is  without  precedent  in  Japan.  The  substantial  im- 
perial support,  it  is  stated  in  Tokyo.  assures  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  which  will  cost  about  a  half-million 
dollars.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  establishment  the 
most  elaborate  in  the  Far  East,  and  it  will  mark  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  medical  research  work  there. 


Hongkong,  the  financial  centre  of  the  Far  East,  now 
contains  a  population  of  500.000.  which  includes  the 
new  territorv,  the  Kowloon  extension.  The  European 
population  does  not  exceed  14.000.  Its  banks  control 
to  a  great  extent  the  trade  of  China  and  other  portions 
of  the  Orient. 
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THE  UNHAPPY  ALIEN. 


"  Piccadilly "  Writes  of  the  Sorry  Fortunes  ot  Germans  and 
Austrians  in  England. 


I  am  distinctly  thankful  that  I  am  neither  a  German 
nor  an  Austrian  and  compelled  at  the  present  time  to  live 
in  England,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  uncomfortable  place  for  those  who  are  now  known 
as  "alien  enemies.''  Of  course  a  good  many  of  these 
unfortunates  are  not  enemies  at  all.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  through  long  residence  and  through  sympa- 
thies, they  are  British,  but  they  happen  to  have  been 
born  abroad,  and  it  has  simply  never  occurred  to  them 
to  take  out  papers  of  naturalization.  Some  of  them 
even  have  sons  in  the  British  army.  But  all  this  counts 
for  little  or  nothing.  They  must  pass  under  the  har- 
row of  police  investigation,  and  they  will  be  lucky  if 
they  escape  the  detention  camp.  Certainly  it  seems  a 
little  hard  that  a  civilian  who  fires  at  his  country's 
enemies,  and  perhaps  under  unbearable  provocation, 
should  be  liable  to  instant  execution  as  a  non-militant, 
but  that  he  should  be  in  no  way  exempt  from  the 
penalties  attaching  to  militancy.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  several  hundred  Germans  and  Austrians  in 
these  detention  camps.  Some  of  them  have  English 
wives,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  inoffensive  looking. 
But  then  who  thinks  of  justice  in  war  time,  when  a 
certain  orderly  and  legal  cruelty  has  become  the  order 
of  the  day?  But  in  some  cases  the  injustice  is  almost 
ludicrous.  For  example,  I  was  told  of  the  case  of  an 
Italian,  a  native  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  therefore 
technically  an  Austrian.  He  was  treated  as  an  "alien 
enemy''  by  the  British  authorities,  and  it  was  actually  a 
fact  that  this  man's  father,  still  living  in  the  Tyrol,  was 
also  being  penalized  as  an  "alien  enemy,"  or  as  likely 
to  become  one,  by  the  Austrian  authorities.  Certainly 
there  is  no  encouragement  nowadays  for  the  non-com- 
batant. It  is  better  for  him  to  get  a  rifle  and  take  his 
chance  of  being  honestly  shot.  Other  victims  of  an  en- 
thusiastic police  are  Poles  and  Hungarians,  who  are 
actually  Austrian  subjects,  but  whose  dearest  wish  is 
to  see  Austria  exterminated.  Of  course  the  govern- 
ment itself  is  not  actually  responsible  for  all  this  fool- 
ishness. The  high  officials  have  something  else  to 
think  about,  and  as  a  result  the  unlucky  alien  is  left  to 
the  ministrations  of  a  lot  of  understrappers  and  jacks- 
in-office  intent  upon  showing  their  devotion  in  the  most 
concrete  ways. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  talk  of  the  spy  mania  and  the 
spy  fever  as  though  these  things  were  in  some  way 
comparable  with  witch  hunting  as  mere  hysterias  and 
superstitions.  But  the  average  Britisher  firmly  be- 
lieves in  the  German  spy.  He  believes  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  German  spies  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  an  appearance 
of  surpassing  innocence  is  the  most  suspicious  of  all 
signs.  And  certainly  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  his 
convictions.  Many  unquestionable  spies  have  been  ar- 
rested with  proof  positive  of  guilt  in  their  pockets  in  j 
the  shape  of  dangerous  documents.  One  such  spy,  self- 
confessed,  has  been  shot  on  Tower  Hill.  At  least  half 
a  dozen  of  Lord  Kitchener's  new  recruits  have  been 
arrested  under  reasonable  suspicion.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Germany  herself  has  repeatedly  boasted 
of  her  spy  system  and  that  her  intelligence  department 
is  the  best  organized  in  the  world.  And  a  competent 
spy  who  knows  his  work  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
three  British  cruisers  torpedoed  in  the  North  Sea  owed 
their  fate  to  a  spy.  Their  protecting  destroyers  had 
been  compelled  to  make  for  port  because  of  bad  weather, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  their  arrival  was  instantly  sig- 
naled and  that  as  a  result  the  submarines  made  their 
disastrous  raid.  Of  course  there  may  be  nothing  in 
this  story,  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  should 
gain  credence  in  the  face  of  the  many  convictions  that 
have  been  secured  on  unquestionable  evidence.  .And 
England  is  feeling  just  now  that  she  can  not  afford 
to  take  any  risks.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  mob  pas- 
sion should  sometimes  be  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  East  End  of  London,  where 
shops  were  looted  for  no  better  reason  than  the  German- 
sounding  names  of  their  owners.  The  same  rather 
stupid  fear  has  led  some  of  the  large  hotels  to  discharge 
every  employee  of  German  or  Austrian  birth,  even 
though  they  were  naturalized  and  had  many  years  of 
faithful  service  to  their  credit.  Considering  that  many 
of  these  people  came  to  England  in  order  to  escape 
the  militarism  of  their  own  countries  they  must  cer- 
tainly feel  that  their  lot  is  a  hard  one  and  that  they 
may  have  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for 
who  would  not  rather  suffer  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  sus- 
pected spy? 

The  latest  sensational  spy  story — and  some  stories  are 
true  as  well  as  sensational — is  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  England  he 
brought  with  him  in  his  suite  a  certain  Herr  Steinauer, 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  central  spy  bureau  of  Potsdam. 
Steinauer  is  described  as  something  of  a  dandy,  always 
immaculately  dressed  and  speaking  nearly  perfect  Eng- 
lish. Steinauer  is  said  to  have  appointed  his  agents  in 
arsen;  Is,  dockyards,  and  at  all  points  where  valuable 
information  might  he  secured.  Eventually  the  police 
authorities  beanie  suspicious  of  this  suave  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  legitimate  functions,  but  who 
".■as    one  the  less  extraordinarily  busy  about  something.  I 


His  correspondence  was  intercepted  and  most  of  his 
agents  were  listed  for  observation.  Over  two  hundred 
of  them  were  arrested  when  war  broke  out,  but  it  is 
believed  that  some  of  them  are  still  at  large  and  that 
there  are  still  various  undiscovered  wireless  plants  on 
the  east  coast,  as  well  as  dovecotes  whose  feathered 
occupants  know  enough  to  fly  away  home  to  Germany 
as  soon  as  they  are  released.  A  full  account  of 
Steinauer's  activities  appeared  recently  in  the  London 
Daily  Express,  and  although  it  rests  only  on  the  usual 
"unimpeachable  authority,"  which  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  it  is  accepted  as  gospel  truth  by  most  of 
those  who  read  it.  That  it  is  not  wholly  imaginative 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  government  attorney 
in  a  recent  espionage  trial  said  that  Steinauer's  name 
was  very  familiar  to  him  and  that  it  figured  in  nearly 
every  case  with  which  he  had  been  concerned.  The 
home  secretary,  speaking  to  the  same  effect,  made  no 
actual  mention  of  Steinauer's  name,  but  he  did  say 
that  the  government  had  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  special  department  in  order  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  the  large  number  of  spies  known  to  be  at 
work  in  England.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that 
popular  ignorance  and  passion  have  exaggerated  the 
danger  and  that  there  have  been  lapses  into  cruelties 
and  brutalities,  but  to  describe  the  whole  agitation  as  a 
fever  or  a  mania  is  obviously  unjust. 

Loxdon,  November  18,  1914.  Piccadilly. 


Beneath  the  drifted  sands  on  the  west  side  of  Find- 
horn  Bay,  Scotland,  lie  what  were  once  sixteen  fruitful 
farms,  orchards,  and  a  hamlet.  There  also  is  buried 
the  mansion  house  of  an  ancient  family.  Now  all  this 
is  a  wild  waste,  known  as  the  Culbin  Sands.  The  estate 
was  overwhelmed  late  in  the  year  1694 — and  in  a  single 
night,  according  to  all  accounts.  From  the  west  a 
great  wind  sprang  up.  It  lifted  the  sand  along  the  coast, 
gathering  force  as  it  drove  along,  its  increasing  mo- 
mentum sweeping  great  masses  of  loose  sand  along 
with  it.  This  horror,  scarcely  imaginable,  swept  with 
irresistible  force  down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Find- 
horn;  it  covered  the  fields  and  overwhelmed  the  estate, 
burying  swiftly,  beyond  hope  of  respite,  the  mansion 
house,  farms,  and  village.  A  smiling,  happy  country- 
side was  transformed  as  by  black  magic  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  sand:  and  today,  standing  on  one  of  the  great 
mounds,  the  eye  rests  on  a  succession  of  huge  billows 
of  gleaming  sand,  literally  a  desert,  some  four  miles 
long  by  two  miles  broad,  bare  as  the  palm  of  one's 
hand  of  vegetation,  the  very  picture  of  loneliness  and 
desolation.  The  titanic  strength,  the  suddenness  of  the 
strange  disaster,  the  pigmy  impotence  of  man  before  it, 
seize  the  imagination.  So  swift  fell  the  tragedy  that, 
to  save  his  life,  a  man  ran  from  his  plow  in  the  furrow 
and  never  saw  it  again.  It  was  found  years  afterwards, 
and  is  now  in  a  north  country  museum  (says  Chambers's 
Journal).  Some  of  the  bewildered  folk  managed  to  get 
into  their  houses  from  the  east  side  next  day  and  res- 
cued a  few  household  goods,  but  the  demon  of  the 
storm  rose  again,  and  next  morning  not  a  vestige  of 
man's  handiwork  was  visible.  An  ocean  of  sand,  dash- 
ing like  spray  in  the  gale,  covered  the  land  like  a  stormy 
spring  tide;  and  when  the  gale  and  the  sand-drift  died 
down  a  mocking  waste  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Barony  of  Culbin.  And  there  the  miniature  desert  can 
be  seen  today.  Alexander  Kinnaird,  the  luckless  owner, 
was  ruined.  The  poor  man  petitioned  the  Scots  Par- 
liament in  July,  1695,  for  a  relief  from  the  cess  or  land 
tax,  on  a  statement  that  "the  best  two  parts  of  his  estate 
of  Culbin,  by  an  unavoidable  fatality,  was  quite  ruined 
and  destroyed,  occasioned  by  great  and  vast  heaps  of 
sand  (which  had  overblown  the  same),  so  that  there 
was  not  a  vestige  to  be  seen  of  his  manor-place  of  Cul- 
bin, yards,  orchards,  and  mains  thereof,  and  which  with- 
in these  twenty  years  were  as  considerable  as  many 
within  the  Countv  of  Moray." 


There  is  a  law  in  the  Turkish  Empire  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  relics  and  antiques  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  statute 
books  gives  rise  to  the  common  practice  of  offering 
spurious  articles  to  the  tourist.  Real  objects  of  art  or 
of  sufficient  age  to  be  of  value  are  rarely  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  general  desire  of  the  visitor,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  to  obtain  stones  or  pieces  of  clay  from  the 
sites  of  ancient  ruins,  or  bricks  with  inscriptions.  The 
former  can  probably  be  obtained,  but  they  are  prac- 
tically valueless,  as  one  piece  of  clay  from  Babylon  is 
quite  like  another  from  Musol.  Bricks  from  either  of 
these  places  that  are  known  to  be  genuine  are  unob- 
tainable. Even  the  German  excavators,  who  until  re- 
cently were  at  work,  were  only  allowed  to  photograph 
the  antiques  which  they  found,  sending  the  originals  to 
the  Xational  Museum  at  Constantinople  or  to  some 
other  place  designated  by  the  Turkish  government. 


One  of  the  most  expensive  woods  used  regularly  in 
an  established  industry  in  the  United  States  is  boxwood, 
the  favorite  material  for  wood  engraving.  It  has  been 
quoted  at  four  cents  a  cubic  inch,  and  about  $1300  by 
the  thousand  board  feet. 

The  area  of  California,  158.297  square  miles,  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Albania.  Montenegro,  Belgium,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Tbe  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love. 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 
Or  woods  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

— Christopher  Marlowe. 
m 

Old  Winter. 
Old  Winter  sad,  in  snowy  clad, 

Is  making  a  doleful  din  ; 
But   let   him  howl   till   he   crack   his  jowl, 

We  will  not  let  him  in. 

Ay,    let    him    lift    from    the    billowy    drift 

His  hoary,  haggard  form. 
And   scowling   stand,    with   his   wrinkled   hand 

Outstretching  to  the  storm, 

And  let  his  weird  and  sleety  beard 

Stream  loose  upon  the  blast, 
And.   rustling,    chime   to   the   tinkling   rime 

From   his  bald  head  falling  fast. 

Let  his  baleful  breath  shed  blight  and  death 

On  herb  and  flower  and  tree ; 
And  brooks  and  ponds  in  crystal  bonds 

Bind  fast,  but  w-hat  care  we  ? 

Let  him  push  at  the  door, — in  the  chimney  roar, 

And  rattle  the  window-pane ; 
Let  him  in  at  us  spy  with  his  icicle  eye, 

But  he  shall  not  entrance  gain.  

Let  him  gnaw,  forsooth,  with  his  freezing  tooth, 

On  our  roof-tiles,  till  he  tire ; 
But  we  care  not  a  whit,  as  we  jovial  sit 

Before  our  blazing  fire. 

Come,  lads,  let's  sing,  till  the  rafters  ring ; 

Come,   push  the  can  about ; — 
From  our  snug  fire-side  this  Christmas-tide 

We'll  keep  old  Winter  out.         — Thomas  Noel. 


Memory. 
Marina's   gone,   and  now  sit  I, 

As  Philomela   (on  a  thorn. 
Turned   out  of  nature's   livery), 

Mirthless,  alone,  and  all  forlorn : 
Only   she   sings   not,   while   my   sorrows   can 
Breathe   forth   such    notes   as   fit   a   dying   swan. 

So  shuts  the  marigold  her  leaves 

At  the  departure  of  the  sun ; 
So  from  the  honeysuckle  sheaves 

The  bee  goes  when  the  day  is  done ; 
So  sits  the  turtle  when  she  is  but  one, 
And  so  all  woe,  as  I  since  she  is  gone. 

To  some  few  birds,  kind  Nature  hath 

Made  all  the  summer  as  one  day : 
Which  once   enjoyed,  cold  winter's   wrath 

As  night  they  sleeping  pass  away. 
Those  happy  creatures  are,  that  know  not  yet 
The  pain  to  be  deprived  or  to  forget. 

I  oft  have  heard  men  say  there  be 

Some  that  with  confidence  profess 
The  helpful  Art  of  Memory : 

But  could  they  teach  Forgetfulness, 
I'd  learn ;  and  try  what  further  art  could  do 
To   make  me  love  her  and  forget  her  too. 

Sad  melancholy,  that  persuades 

Men  from  themselves,  to  think  they  be 

Headless,  or  other  bodies'  shades, 

Hath  long  and  bootless  dwelt  with  me ; 

For  could  I  think  she  some  idea  were, 

I  still  might  love,  forget,  and  have  her  here. 

But  such  she  is  not :  nor  would  I, 
For  twice  as  many  torments  more, 

As  her  bereaved  company 

Hath  brought  to  those  I  felt  before. 

For   then   no    future   time   might   hap   to   know 

That  she  deserved,  or  I  did  love  her  so. 

Ye  hours,  then,  but  as  minutes  be ! 

(Though  so  I  shall  be  sooner  old) 
Till  I  those  lovely  graces  see. 

Which,  but  in  her,  can  none  behold  ; 
Then  be  an  age  !  that  we  may  never  try 
More  grief  in  parting,  but^grow  old  and  die. 

— William  BrozL'ne. 


Roumania  holds  the  honor  for  earliest  production  of 
crude  petroleum,  haviug  put  it  on  the  market  in  1857. 
Two  years  later  the  United  States  produced  its  first 
petroleum,  2000  gallons.  Italy  was  a  producer  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  Canada,  within  twelve  months,  en- 
tered the  field.  Russia  quickly  followed,  and  for  years 
these  countries  were  the  sole  producers.  Russia  is  now 
second  only  to  this  country. 


In  the  market  of  Lassa  opium  is  said  to  be  sold  for 
its  weight  in  silver. 


December  5.  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FROM  DUBLIN  TO  CHICAGO. 


George  A.  Birmingham,  the  Irish  Novelist,  Publishes   Some 
Notes  on  a  Tour  in  America. 


Mr.  George  A.  Birmingham,  latest  and  best  of  Irish 
novelists,  confesses  to  a  certain  sense  of  tragedy  as  he 
christens  his  new  book  '"From  Dublin  to  Chicago."  For 
the  title  seems  to  represent  the  migration  of  a  race,  a 
migration  that  still  goes  on,  although  in  a  weaker 
stream  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Birmingham  tells  us  that 
he  could  say  a  good  deal  about  this  exodus,  and  the 
forsaken  cottages  and  the  broken  hearts  that  it  in- 
volves, but  we  are  glad  that  he  refrains,  since  "it  was 
not  in  the  spirit  of  tragedy  that  we  made  the  expedition 
to  America,  from  Dublin  to  Chicago." 

Mr.  Birmingham  was  actuated  by  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons in  his  choice  of  a  journey.  He  wanted  to  see 
Americans  in  their  own  land,  and  he  wanted  to  see  old 
Irish  friends  whom  he  had  known  as  boys  and  girls. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  that  had  so  changed 
them,  and  he  wanted  also  to  know  why  some  succeeded 
and . grew.  xich,_ and  .why-Others,  apparently  not  inferior 
according  to  Irish  judgment,  came  back  beaten  and  dis- 
illusioned. And  then  America  had  the  attraction  of  a 
familiar  language : 

There  is  besides  a  certain  practical  advantage,  in  our  par- 
ticular case,  which  America  has  over  any  other  country  to 
Evhich  we  could  travel.  The  Americans  speak  English.  This 
is  a  small  matter,  no  doubt,  to  good  linguists,  but  we  are 
both  of  us  singularly  stupid  about  foreign  tongues.  My 
French,  for  instance,  is  despicable.  It  is  good  enough  for 
use  in  Italy.  It  serves  all  practical  purposes  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  means  for  conveying  my 
thoughts  in  France.  For  some  reason  the  French  people  have 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  and  their  version  of  the 
language  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  me,  though  I  can 
carry  on  long  conversations  with  people  of  any  other  nation 
when  they  speak  French.  It  is  the  same  with  my  Italian, 
my  German,  and  my  Portuguese.  They  are  none  of  them 
much  good  to  me  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  belong.    This  is  a  severe  handicap  when  traveling. 

Mr.  Birmingham  was  much  interested  in  the  lin- 
guistic differences  as  well  as  attracted  by  the  identities. 
He  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  "very"  and  "America'' 
as  these  words  are  said  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
he  admits  his  inability.  He  welcomes  to  his  vocabulary 
such  new  words,  or  rather  words  used  in  a  new  way, 
as  "cereal"  and  "through,"  as  in  the  question  put  to 
him  by  a  parlor  maid  whether  he  was  "through  with  the 
cereal" : 

There  are  other  words — "Baggage  check,"  for  instance — 
which  could  not  be  familiar  to  us,  because  we  have  not  got  the 
thing  to  which  they  belong  in  the  British  Isles.  And  a  highly 
picturesque  vigorous  phrase  meets  one  now  and  then.  There 
was  an  occasion  in  which  a  laundry  annoyed  us  very  much.  It 
did  not  bring  back  some  clothes  which  had  gone  to  be  washed. 
We  complained  to  a  pleasant  and  highly  vital  young  lady 
who  controlled  all  the  telephones  in  our  hotel.  She  took  our 
side  in  the  dispute  at  once,  seized  the  nearest  receiver,  and 
promised  to  "lay  out  that  laundry  right  now."  We  went  up 
to  our  rooms  comforted  with  the  vision  of  a  whole  staff  of 
washerwomen  lying  in  rows  like  corpses,  with  napkins  tied 
under  their  chins,  and  white  sheets  over  them.  Americans 
ought  not  to  swear,  and  do,  in  fact,  swear  much  less  than 
English  people  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  Englishman, 
when  things  go  wrong  with  him,  is  almost  forced  to  say 
"Damn"  in  order  to  express  his  feelings.  His  way  of  speak- 
ing his  native  language  offers  him  no  alternative.  The  Ameri- 
can has  at  command  a  small  battery  of  phrases  far  more 
helpful  than  any  oath.  It  is  no  temptation  to  damn  a  laun- 
dry when  you  can  "lay  it  out"  by  telephone. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  was  warned  not  to  bring  a 
sealskin  coat  into  America,  as  it  would  certainly  lead  to 
trouble  at  the  custom-house,  and  this  leads  him  to  some 
reflections  on  officialism  as  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic : 

I  have  noticed  this  same  kind  of  cautious  reticence  among 
all  Americans  when  the  subject  of  customs  comes  up.  I 
imagine  that  the  people  of  ancient  Crete  avoided  speaking 
about  that  god  of  theirs  who  ate  young  girls,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  There  is  no  use  running  risks,  and  the  Ameri- 
can custom-house  officer  is  a  person  whom  it  is  well  not  to 
offend.  This  is  the  way  with  all  democracies.  In  Russia 
and  Germany  a  man  has  to  be  careful  in  speaking  about  the 
Czar  or  the  Kaiser.  In  republics  we  shut  our  mouths  when  a 
minor  official  is  mentioned,  unless  we  are  among  tried  and 
trusted  friends.  I  myself  dislike  respecting  any  one;  but  if 
respect  is  exacted  of  me  I  would  rather  yield  it  to  a  king 
with  a  proper  crown  on  his  head  than  to  an  ordinary  man 
done  up  in  brass  buttons.  However,  Anglo-Saxons  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  seem  to  like  doing  obeisance  to  officials, 
and   their  tastes   are  no   affairs  of  mine. 

But  there  is  another  reflection  that  will  strike  the 
reader  with  some  surprise.  The  Irishman,  we  are  told, 
js  naturally  a  submissive  person,  always  prone  to  ac- 
knowledge superiorities  and  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  others.  The  author  himself  is  an  Ulsterman,  which 
makes  this  sudden  disclosure  of  unsuspected  virtues  all 
the  more  disconcerting: 

The  Englishman  or  the  German  would  stand  up  to  the 
American. 

"I  will,"  one  of  them  would  say,  "kill  a  Hudson  Bay  seal 
if  I  like  or  have  him  killed  for  me  by  some  one  else.  I  will 
wear  his  skin  unless  you  prevent  me  by  actual  force,  and  I 
will   resist  your  force  as  long  as  I  can." 

We  do  not  adopt  that  attitude.  We  can  not,  for  the  spirit 
of  defiance  is  not  in  us.  When  we  were  assured,  as  we  were 
in  the  end,  that  the  American  really  has  strong  feelings  about 
seals,   we  began   to  think  that  he   might  be  right. 

"America,"  so  we  argued,  "is  a  much  larger  country  than 
Ireland.  It  is  much  richer.  The  buildings  in  its  cities  are 
far  higher.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  set  up  our  opinions 
about  tea  or  skins  or  anything  else  against  the  settled  con- 
victions of  so  great  a  people?" 

Mr.  Birmingham  was  thoroughly  warned  against  the 
American  interviewer,  and  therefore  he  had  prepared  a 
number  of  definite  opinions  about  the  country,  its  people, 


their  manners,  customs,  and  laws,  to  be  delivered  on 
demand,  and  before  the  ship  had  reached  her  anchorage. 
But  no  one  asked  him  these  questions.  Every  other 
stranger  is  asked  them,  or  says  that  he  is,  so  the  au- 
thor concludes  with  a  certain  sense  of  grievance  that  his 
particular  views  were  considered  to  be  valueless.  Nor 
was  he  tempted  to  talk  about  religion,  as  he  had  been 
warned  not  to  do: 

Nor  was  I  templed  or  goaded  to  talk  about  religion.  The 
warning  which  I  got  to  avoid  that  subject  was  wasted.  No 
one  seemed  to  care  what  I  believed.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  startled  the  very  youngest  interviewer  if  I  had  con- 
fided to  him  that  I  believed  nothing  at  all.  The  nearest  I 
ever  got  to  religion  in  an  interview  was  when  I  was  asked 
what  I  thought  about  Ulster  and  Home  Rule.  That  I  was 
asked  frequently,  almost  as  frequently  as  I  was  asked  what  I 
thought  of  Synge's  "Playboy  of  the  Western  World" ;  and 
both  these  seemed  to  me  just  the  sort  of  questions  I  ought 
to  be  asked,  if,  indeed,  I  ought  to  be  asked  any  questions  at 
all.  I  do  not,  indeed  can  not,  think  about  Ulster  and  Home 
Rule.  Nobody  can.  It  is  one  of  those  things,  like  the  fourth 
dimension,  which  baffle  human  thought.  Just  as  you  hope  that 
you  have  got  it  into  thinkable  shape  it  eludes  you  and  you  see 
it  sneering  at  your  discomfiture  from  the  far  side  of  the  last 
ditch.  But  it  was  quite  right  and  proper  to  expect  that  an 
Irishman,  especially  an  Irishman  who  came  originally  from 
Belfast,  would  have  something  to  say  about  it,  some  thought 
to  express  which  would  illuminate  the  morass  of  that  con- 
troversy. I  could  not  complain  about  being  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

But  he  was  duly  photographed  by  the  reporter,  and 
his  modesty  leads  him  to  wonder  what  pleasure  the 
public  could  derive  from  the  picture  of  a  "common- 
place, middle-aged  man'": 

My  first  interviewer,  my  very  first,  photographed  me.  I 
told  him  that  he  was  wasting  a  plate,  but  he  went  on  and 
wasted  three.  Why  did  he  do  it?  If  I  were  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman  I  could  understand  it,  though  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  photograph  Venus  herself  on  the  gangway  of 
a  steamer  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a  downpour  of 
rain.  If  I  had  been  a  Christian  missionary  who  had  been 
tortured  by  Chinese,  I  could  understand  it.  Tortures  might 
have  left  surprising  marks  on  my  face  or  twisted  my  spine 
in  an  interesting  way.  If  I  had  been  an  apostle  of  physical 
culture,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  bathing  drawers  and  part  of  a 
tiger  skin,  the  photographing  would  have  been  intelligible.. 
But  I  am  none  of  these  things.  What  pleasure  could  the 
public  be  expected  to  find  in  the  reproduction  of  a  picture 
of  a  commonplace  middle-aged  man?  Yet  the  thing  was 
done. 

Mr.  Birmingham  is  disposed  to  like  the  American 
railroad  train,  but  is  by  no  means  enthusiastic  about  it. 
He  does  not  understand  why  the  train  always  stops  as 
though  there  had  been  a  collision,  and  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Pullman  sleeping-cars: 

The  alternative  to  a  drawing-room  car,  on  most  trains,  is  a 
section  in  a  Pullman  sleeping  car.  Against  this  we  rose  in 
revolt.  I  can  not  imagine  how  the  Americans,  who  are  in 
many  ways  much  more  highly  civilized  than  Europeans,  tole- 
rate the  existence  of  Pullman  sleeping-cars.  I  am  not 
physically — though  I  am  in  every  other  way — an  exceptionally 
modest  man.  I  have,  for  instance,  no  objection  to  mixed 
bathing,  and  it  does  not  make  me  blush  to  meet  one  of  the 
housemaids  in  a  hotel  when,  dressed  only  in  my  pajamas,  I 
am  searching  for  the  bathroom.  But  I  do  object  to  undress- 
ing in  the  corridor  of  a  Pullman  sleeping-car,  and  I  can  not, 
not  being  a  professional  acrobat,  undress  in  my  berth.  For 
a  lady  the  thing  is,  of  course,  much  worse.  Besides  the  un- 
dressing and  the  still  more  difficult  dressing  again,  there  is 
the  business  of  washing  in  the  morning,  washing,  and,  for 
most  men,  shaving.  You  go  into  a  sort  of  dressing-room  to 
do  that.  There  are  not  nearly  basins  enough.  There  is  not 
room  enough.  Somebody  is  sure  to  walk  on  your  sponge, 
will  walk  on  your  toothbrush,  too,  unless  you  happen  to  be 
a  clerk,  and  therefore  practiced  in  the  art  of  holding  things 
behind  your  ear. 

Chicago  meets  with  the  author's  whole-hearted  ap- 
proval, which  must  he  very  gratifying  for  Chicago. 
He  found  there  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  that  was 
strange  to  him,  as  though  the  city  itself  felt  under  an 
obligation  to  supervise  the  efficiency  of  its  every  part. 
He  telis  us  that  a  letter  was  awaiting  him  at  his  hotel, 
but  that  as  he  made  no  inquiry  for  letters  it  was  not  at 
once  delivered  to  him.  He  made  no  complaint,  being 
far  too  meek  a  man  and  too  desperately  afraid  of  hotel 
officials  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing: 

Next  morning  there  was  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  leading 
Chicago  papers  about  my  letter  and  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
was  told  plainly,  in  clear  print,  that  he  must  do  his  business 
better  than  he  did.  I  was  astonished  when  the  manager, 
taking  me  solemnly  apart,  showed  me  the  paragraph,  astonished 
and  terror-stricken.  I  apologized  at  once  for  daring  to  have 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  at  his  hotel.  I  apologized  for  not 
asking  for  it  when  I  arrived.  I  apologized  for  the  trouble 
his  staff  had  been  put  to  in  carrying  the  letter  up  to  my  room 
in  the  end.  Then  I  stopped  apologizing  because,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  manager  began.  He  apologized  so  amply  that  I 
come  gradually  to  feel  as  if  I  were  not  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
Also  I  realized  why  it  is  that  this  hotel — and  no  doubt  all 
the  others  in  Chicago — is  so  superlatively  good.  Chicago 
keeps  an  eye  on  them.  The  press  is  alive  to  the  fact  that 
every  citizen  of  a  great  city,  even  a  hotel  manager,  should  do 
not  merely  his  duty,  but  more,  should  practice  counsels  of 
perfection,  perform  works  of  supererogation,  deliver  letters 
which  are  not  asked  for. 

Mr.  Birmingham  tells  us  that  he  was  much  struck 
by  the  astonishing  display  of  books  on  eugenics.  In 
one  store  in  Chicago  he  saw  twenty  or  thirty  copies  on 
sale  of  a  single  book  on  this  ;ll-smelling  topic,  and  most 
of  these  works  were  short  handbooks,  mere  statements 
of  conclusions.  He  is  invariably  benevolent  in  his 
judgments,  and  he  is  so  here,  but  he  seems  to  think  that 
this  interest  in  eugenics  is  a  sign  of  decadence,  as  of 
course  it  is: 

I  am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  a  question  of  this  sort.  The 
whole  subject  of  eugenics  and  all  the  other  subjects  which 
are  associated  with  it  are  extremely  distasteful  to  me.  I  like 
to  think  of  young  men  and  young  women  falling  in  love  with 
each  other  and  getting  married  because  they  are  in  love  with- 
out considering  overmuch  the  almost  inevitable  consequences 
I  until  these  are  forced  upon  them.     I  fancy  that  in  an  entirely 


healthy  community  things  would  be  managed  in  this 
that  the  result,  generally  speaking,  and  taking  a  wide  number 
of  cases  into  consideration,  would  be  a  race  of  wholesome, 
sound  children,  fairly  well  endowed  with  natural  powers  and 
fitted  to  meet  the  struggle  of  life.  But  Chicago  evidently 
thinks  otherwise.  The  subject  of  eugenics  is  studied  there, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  study,  a  number  of  clergy  of 
various  churches  have  declared  that  they  will  not  marry 
people  who  are  suffering  from  certain  diseases.  They  have 
all  reason  on  their  side.  I  admit  it.  I  have  nothing  to  urge 
against  them  except  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  fullest  possible  liberty  to  the  individual.  Yet  I  can  not 
help  feeling  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  strength  in  a  community 
that  it  should  think  very  much  about  these  things.  A  man 
seldom  worries  about  his  digestion  or  reads  books  about  his 
stomach  until  his  stomach  and  his  digestion  have  gone  wrong 
and  begun  to  worry  him.  A  great  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  in  our  insides  is  either  a  sign  that  things  are  not  going 
on  properly  or  else  a  deliberate  invitation  to  our  insides  to 
give  us  trouble.  It  is  the  same  with  the  community.  But  I 
should  not  like  to  think  that  anything  either  is  or  soon  will 
be  the  matter  with  Chicago.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  loss 
to  the  world  if  Chicago's  "I  will"  were  to  weaken,  if  the 
native  hue  of  this  magnificent,  self-confident  resolution  were 
to  be  sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast  of  thought. 

American  freedom  comes  in  for  a  certain  amount  of 
kindly  attention.  Mr.  Birmingham  wonders  how  it  is 
that  the  American  is  not  irritated  by  the  minor  tyran- 
nies of  his  laws,  by  his  inability,  for  example,  to  buy 
a  glass  of  beer  in  Texas.  Democracies,  he  seems  to 
think,  are  necessarily  tyrannies,  because  they  produce 
professional  politicians  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
laws.  The  American,  moreover,  is  apt  to  resent  criti- 
cism, and  this,  of  course,  is  an  old  story: 

America  is  free,  too,  in  this  same  way,  but  is  not,  I  think, 
so  free  as  England.  There  are  several  subjects  about  which  it 
is  not  wise  to  talk  quite  freely  in  America.  The  ordinary 
middle-class  American,  the  man  with  whom  one  falls  into 
casual  conversation  in  a  train,  is  sensitive  about  criticism  of 
his  country  and  its  institutions  in  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
Englishman  is  not.  It  may  very  well  be  that  in  this  he  is  the 
Englishman's  superior.  A  perfectly  detached  judge  of  hu- 
manity, some  epicurean  deity  observing  all  things  with  pas- 
sionless calm  and  weighing  all  emotion  in  the  scales  of  abso- 
lute justice,  might,  quite  conceivably,  rank  a  slightly  resentful 
patriotism  higher  than  tolerant  apathy.  We  Irishmen  are  not 
tolerant  of  criticism,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  ours  is  the 
better  part.  We  do  not  like  the  expression  of  opinions  which 
differ  from  our  own,  and  are  inclined  to  suppress  them  with 
some  violence  when  we  can.  As  a  nation  we  value  truth  far 
more  than  liberty  ;  truth  being,  of  course,  the  thing  which  we 
ourselves  believe  ;  obviously  that,  for  we  would  not  believe  it 
unless  we  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  true.  Americans  are 
not  so  whole-hearted  as  we  are  in  this  matter.  The  more 
highly  educated  Americans  are  even  inclined  to  drift  into  a 
tolerant  agnosticism  which  is  almost  English.  But  most 
Americans  are  still  a  little  intolerant  of  strange  opinions  and 
still  have  enough  conscious  patriotism  to  resent  criticism. 

Mr.  Birmingham  finds  that  American  and  English 
manners  are  practically  the  same,  although  they  have  a 
different  basis  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  and  here 
his  contention  is  ingenious,  if  not  wholly  convincing: 

The  manners  of  a  well-bred  Englishman  are  not  superior 
I  to  those  of  a  well-bred  American  man.  Nor  are  they  inferior. 
j  Looked  at  superficially  they  are  the  same.  As  far  as  mere 
[  conventional  behavior  toward  women  is  concerned,  there  is 
|  no  difference  between  an  Englishman  and  an  American.  A 
well-mannered  Englishman  rises  up  and  opens  the  door  for  a 
woman  when  she  leaves  the  room.  So  does  a  well-mannered 
American.  The  Englishman  hands  tea,  bread  and  butter,  or 
cake  to  a  woman  before  he  takes  tea,  bread  and  butter,  or 
cake  for  himself.  So  does  the  American.  The  outward  acts 
'  are  identical.  But  there  is  a  subtle  difference  in  the  spirit 
1  which  inspires  them.  The  Englishman  does  these  things  be- 
cause he  is  chivalrous.  His  manners  are  based  on  the  theory 
j  "'Noblesse  oblige."  The  woman  belongs  to  the  weaker  sex, 
he  to  the  stronger.  All  courtesy  is  therefore  due  her.  This 
j  is  the  theory  which  underlies  the  behavior  of  all  Englishmen 
1  to  women.  Good  manners  are  a  survival,  one  of  the  few  sur- 
1  vivals,  of  the  old  idea  of  chivalry;  and  chivalry  was  the  nobly 
|  conceived  homage  of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  of  the  superior 
to  the  inferior.  The  American,  performing  exactly  the  same 
|  outward  acts,  is  reverent.  And  reverence  is  essentially  the 
1  opposite  of  chivalry.  It  is  not  the  homage  of  the  strong  to 
I  the  weak,  but  the  obeisance  of  the  inferior  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior. 

There   are    a   hundred   other    points   of    interest    on. 
,  which  the  author  touches,  and  always  with  a  certain 
j  humorous  sincerity  that  delights  and  captivates.     Cer- 
tainly America  never  had  a  more  genial  critic  or  one 
with   a  more  kindly  disposition   to   praise   and  to   ad- 
mire. 

From  Dublin  to  Chicago.  By  George  A.  Birming- 
ham. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

What  has  been  characterized  as  the  worst  outbreak 
of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the  history  of  the 
country  recently  manifested  itself  in  different  states 
from  Michigan  to  New  England.  Rigorous  action  fol- 
lowed the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  measures  were  taken  is  due  the  fact 
that  it  has  apparently  been  stamped  out.  Hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  were  killed,  having  been  found  in  a 
diseased  condition,  among  them  many  prize-winners. 
The  expense  of  this  slaughter  is  borne  two-thirds  by  the 
government  and  one-third  by  the  individual  states.  The 
animals  arc  appraisecT  and  the  owners  paid  for  their 
loss. 

^mm 

Although  the  United  States  refines  more  nickel  than 
any  other  country,  practically  all  the  ore  used  comes 
from  Ontario  and  New  Caledonia.  It  is  then  shipped 
to  this  country  tor  further  reduction  to  metal.  The 
only  domestic  nickel  produced  is  a  small  quantity  ob- 
tained from  blister  copper  as  a  by-product  in  electro- 
lytic refining,  and  even  this  small  quantity  is  so  mixed 
as  to  source  that  what  part  of  it  is  of  domestic  origin 
and  what  part  is  of  foreign  origin  can  not  be  deter- 
mined. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

Britton  of  the  Seventh. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  gives  us  a  story- 
centring  around  General  Custer  and  the  Sioux 
wars,  and  culminating  in  a  tragedy  that  ended 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  the  annals  of  the  American  army.  But  his 
actual  hero  is  Lieutenant  Tony  Britton.  who 
belongs  to  Custer's  command  and  who  makes 
the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  two  women  at  the  same  time. 
To  make  matters  worse  one  of  the  women  is 
married  to  a  brother  officer,  who  ill-treats  her, 
and  Lieutenant  Britton  nearly  elopes  with 
the  married  woman,  and  indeed  would  have 
eloped  but  for  his  timely  discovery  of  his  feel- 
ings for  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Brady  tells  a  capital  story,  but  it  is 
one  that  depends  for  its  interest  upon  its  nar- 
rative of  events  rather  than  upon  its  charac- 
terization. His  stage  is  innocent  of  subtlety 
or  complexity,  and  although  there  is  passion 
in  plenty  it  is  of  the  elemental  and  whole- 
some kind.  The  picture  of  Custer  is  pe- 
culiarly pleasing,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it. 
The  story  of  the  final  fight  is  also  thoroughly 
good,  and  the  story  as  a  whole  is  worthy  of 
the  stirring  days  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Britton  of  the  Seventh.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Progressive  Democracy. 

When  Mark  Hanna  died  in  1904  it  seemed 
that  the  traditional  political  system  was  so 
firmly  entrenched  as  to  be  perpetual.  Any 
one,  says  Mr.  Croly,  who  even  squinted  in  the 
direction  of  reform  was  practically  excluded 
from  polite  political  discussion.  But  ten  years 
have  witnessed  a  complete  dissolution  of  the 
old  ideals.  Proposals  once  considered  to  be 
so  extreme  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  ar- 
gument have  become  mere  commonplaces, 
while  a  profession  of  conservatism  has  be- 
come tantamount  in  the  popular  mind  to  re- 
action. It  is  the  extent  and  meaning  of  this 
revolution — for  it  is  a  revolution — that  Mr. 
Croly  sets  himself  to  examine.  He  asks, 
What  is  Progressivism  ?  To  what  extent  is  it 
subversive  of  old  and  basic  ideas?  How  will 
it  act  and  react  upon  the  character  of  the 
people?  What  risks  will  it  incur?  In  short, 
is   it   worth   while? 

The  questions  are  large  ones  and  they 
justify  so  substantial  a  volume  as  this,  a  vol- 
ume that  is  historical  and  retrospective  and 
that  combines  an  extraordinary  lucidity  with 
an    earnest    and    obvious    enthusiasm    for    the 


public  good.  Mr.  Croly  seems  to  think  that 
among  the  chief  dangers  of  Progressivism 
and  of  direct  government  is  its  implied  re- 
liance upon  political  mechanics  rather  than  the 
direction  of  the  popular  will  toward  some 
broad  social  purpose  that  must  be  based  upon 
ethical  principles.  So  long  as  the  popular  will 
lacks  a  broad  and  ethical  goal,  so  long  as  it  is 
tinged  with  resentment,  so  long  as  it  relies 
upon  a  mere  change  of  mechanism,  it  "may- 
succeed  in  abolishing  one  kind  of  abuse  and 
oppression,  but  only  at  the  price  of  its  being 
succeeded  by  other  kinds."  If  American  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  renovated  there  must  be 
"a  positive  inspiration  and  genuine  social  en- 
ergy." 

Into  Mr.  Croly's  defense  of  the  recall  there 
is  no  need  here  tc  enter  at  any  length.  It 
seems  weak,  and  to  be  based  upon  certain 
idealistic  conceptions  of  human  nature  not 
always  or  often  to  be  found  actually  in  ope 
ration.  A  democracy  with  the  recall,  says 
Mr.  Croly,  has  no  longer  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend serious  consequences  from  its  own  mis- 
takes. In  other  words  it  can  afford  to  weaken 
its  own  sense  of  responsibility,  a  dubious 
benefit  at  a  time  when  the  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility is  already  feeble  enough.  We  are 
further  told  that  the  threat  of  a  loss  of  popu- 
lar confidence  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  per- 
sonal initiative.  If  a  loss  of  popular  con- 
fidence were  usually  found  to  follow  on  ex- 
ecutive or  moral  dereliction  this  might  be 
true  enough,  but  unfortunately  there  are  too 
many  instances  where  "popular  confidence" 
has  been  won  and  kept  by  time-serving  and 
truckling.  The  remedy  for  a  betrayal  of  pub- 
lic trust  is  the  eleciion  of  men  incapable  of 
such  betrayal.  The  recall  encourages  the 
election  of  bad  men  by  offering  the  lucky  bag 
for  another  dip  and  for  as  many  other  dips 
as  noisy  and  leisurely  minorities  may  deter- 
mine. 

Progressive  Democracy.  By  Herbert  Croly. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $2"  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Maeterlinck  has  written  a  new  book,  "The 
Unknown  Guest,"  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  In  it  he  makes  a  study  of  the  "unknown 
guest"  within  ourselves — that  mysterious, 
little  known,  rarely  manifested,  vaguely 
realized  stranger  that  is  part  of  us  and  which 
is  sometimes  termed  the  psychic  self.  This 
psychic  activity  (investigated  and  studied 
scientifically  for  many  years)  is  manifested 
in  premonitions,  precognitions,  "second  sight," 
apparitions — all  of  which  Maeterlinck  investi- 
gates and  upon  which  he  speculates.     It  is  an 
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ideal  subject  for  this  mystic  philosopher,  this 
quietly  profound  thinker,  this  poet  who  ex- 
presses his  deepest  thoughts  with  inimitable 
lucidity   and  simplicity. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  Belgians  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  a  people  worth  know- 
ing. Perhaps  the  best  way  of  getting  ac- 
quainted is  through  the  pages  of  Dr.  William 
Elliot  Griffis's  "Belgium  the  Land  of  Art." 
This  is  not  a  guide  book  or  a  book  about  pic- 
tures, but  a  popular  account  of  the  picturesque 
and  turbulent  history  of  this  small  kingdom, 
together  with  much  interesting  information 
about  the  people  themselves.  It  is  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"Pelle  the  Conqueror:  (Apprenticeship)." 
This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of 
four  that  are  to  picture  the  life  and  career 
of  a  great  modern  labor  leader,  as  "Jean- 
Christophe"  pictures  the  musical  genius.  The 
author  is  Martin  Anderson  Nexo.  He  is  per- 
haps the  most  famous  novelist  in  Denmark. 
The  critics  in  England  and  the  Continent  have 
hailed  his  genius  as  too  big  for  that  one  coun- 
try', and  he  is  being  translated  as  fast  as  his 
volumes  appear.  The  book  is  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  following  important  new  books  on  the 
European  war  are  just  being  issued  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company :  "How  Germany 
Makes  War,"  by  General  F.  von  Bernhardi ; 
"Liberty,"  by  Arnold  Bennett ;  "The  German 
Army  from  Within,"  by  a  British  officer  who 
has  served  in  the  German  army ;  "The  Rus- 
sian Army  from  Within,"  by  a  special  corre- 
spondent ;  "How  the  War  Began,"  by  W.  L. 
Courtney,  LL.  D.,  and  J.  M.  Kennedy  ;  ''The 
Fleets  at  War,"  by  Archibald  Hurd ;  "The 
Campaign  of  Sedan,"  by  George  Hooper ; 
"The  Campaign  Round  Liege,"  by  W.  L. 
Courtney  and  H.  M.  Kennedy ;  ''The  Red 
Cross  in  War,"  by  Miss  M.  F.  Billington ; 
"In  the  Firing  Line,"  by  A.  St.  John  Adcock  ; 
"Forty  Years  After,"  by  H.  C.  Bailey ;  "A 
Scrap  of  Paper,"  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

In  "Through  Siberia,  the  Land  of  the  Fu- 
ture," just  published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  Fridtjoz  Nansen,  the  famous 
explorer  and  author,  describes  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  this  country,  together  with  his 
many  adventures,  in  a  recent  expedition  over 
the  Kara  Sea  and  right  across  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific.  As  Dr.  Nansen  traveled  with  a  gov- 
ernment party  organized  to  open  new  trade 
routes,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion. His  interesting  style  and  the  many  il- 
lustrations from  photographs  place  this  book, 
with  his  previous  bocks  of  exploration  and 
adventure,   in  a  class  by  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  important  juveniles  ever 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company 
has  just  been  issued.  It  is  "The  Forest  Ring," 
by  William  C.  de  Mille,  the  well-known  drama- 
tist, author  of  "Strongheart,"  etc.,  who  has 
taken  pleasure  in  here  expressing  all  the 
Golden  Age  fantasy  which  would  be  more  or 
less  out  of  place  in  his  plays  of  modern  life. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  the  book — the  lesson  that 
beasts  have  their  affections  quite  as  much  as 
humans — but  that  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  gossamer  delicacy,  the  enchanted  wonder 
of  the  forest,  the  humor  of  the  Little  People, 
which  he  has  here  expressed. 

People  who  are  connected  with  the  book 
world  are  interested  as  to  whether  the  Euro- 
pean war,  together  with  the  approaching  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  will  stimu- 
late an  increased  interest  in  the  Napoleonic 
era.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  is  well 
prepared  for  the  increased  demand  in  publish- 
ing this  fall  two  books  upon  the  "Little  Cor- 
poral" which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  great 
Corsican,  or  to  brush  up  old  memories:  the 
Viscount  Wolseley's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon" and  Major  Arthur  Griffiths's  "Life  of 
Napoleon." 

"Winning  of  the  Far  West"  has  just  been 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  for  Pro- 
fessor McElroy.  who  holds  the  chair  of  Ameri- 
can history  at  Princeton.  The  book  consti- 
tutes the  completion  of  the  narrative  pre- 
sented a  number  of  >ears  back  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  "Win- 
ning of  the  West."  Mr.  Roosevelt  has,  of 
course,  no  responsibility  whatsoever  for  the 
historical  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Professor 
McElroy,  but  the  value  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
history  will  be  added  to  by  the  completion  of 
the  record  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War 
and    of   the   territorial    additions    up    to    1S50. 

That  a  good  book  is  ever  new  and  that  a 
good  book  is  always  popular  is  indicated  by 
the  announcement  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
of  a  new  holiday  edition  of  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter's  popular  novel,  "Freckles."  The  out- 
standing new  features  of  the  new  edition  are 
the  illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty.  The 
Fogarty  illustrations  have  the  very  homeliness 
and  humanness  of  touch  which  has  endeared 
Freckles  as  a  character  to  nearly  a  million 
readers. 

"Peace  Insurance"  is  the  attention-arresting 
title  of  a  work  by  Richard  Stockton,  Jr.,  which 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  will  issue  shortly.  The 
author   presents    and   argues   the   case   for    a 
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larger  and  more  efficient  army  and  navy,  sup- 
porting his  views  by  the  testimony  of  the 
highest  military  authorities  in  the  United 
States.  He  makes  the  somewhat  novel  state- 
ment that  a  military  force  is  an  insurance 
against  war,  and  giving  a  business  parallel, 
asserts  that  the  United  States  is  under-in- 
sured, likening  the  situation  that  may  arise  to 
that  of  a  careless  merchant  who,  when  his 
store  is  on  fire,  remembers  too  late  that  he 
has  neglected  this  important  safeguard. 

Thanks  to  his  wonderful  saz'oir  faire,  and 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  and  graciousness  of  the 
contemporary  Germans  who  granted  him  inter- 
views for  the  Paris  Figaro  immediately  before 
the  war,  M.  Georges  Bourdon,  author  of  "The 
German  Enigma,"  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  has  accomplished  the  almost  incredible, 
has  achieved,  as  he  describes  it,  "a  modus  ope- 
randi between  French  thought  and  the  real 
German  mind."  And  thanks  to  this  brilliant 
journalist's  skill  in  painting  word  portraits 
of  the  men  who  are  moulding  modern  German 
opinion,  American  readers  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  side  of  German  life  and 
thought  that  has  appeared  in  none  of  the 
numerous  books  that  have  recently  come  from 
the  press. 
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Afterwards. 
Emma  S.  Allen  has  chosen  California  for 
the  scene  of  a  novel  that  certainly  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  sensation 
or  of  an  intricacy  of  plot  in  which  the  long 
arm  of  coincidence  plays  even  more  than  its 
wonted  part.  First  we  have  the  journey  to 
San  Francisco  of  Arthur  Eldon  and  his  ras- 
cally law  partner  Burton,  a  journey  inter- 
rupted by  a  collision  in  which  Eldon  is  se- 
verely injured  while  rescuing  a  beautiful 
fellow-passenger  with  whom  he  has  fallen  sud- 
denly in  love.  Burton,  in  order  to  prevent 
Eldon's  exposure  of  a  fraudulent  transaction, 
tries  to  encompass  his  partner's  death,  but 
Eldon's  life  is  saved  at  the  cost  of  his  mem- 
ory, and  through  the  devotion  of  Miss  Arling- 
ton, who  not  only  nurses  him  back  to  physical 
health,  but  actually  marries  him,  although  he 
knows  neither  his  name  nor  identity. 

Then  the  scene  changes  to  California,  and 
we  are  introduced  to  Eldon's  mother  and  his 
sister  Grace,  who  suppose  Arthur  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  collision,  since  they  have 
heard  nothing  of  him  since  that  event.  Mrs. 
Eldon  has  become  blind  and  partially  insane 
through  grief,  and  she  supposes  that  Glyn- 
don  a  young  mathematical  professor  whom 
she  has  met  casually,  is  actually  her  lost  son 
through  a  supposed  resemblance  of  voice,  and 
under  this  delusion  she  practically  adopts  him. 
Then  Glyndon  and  Grace  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  and  we  learn  to  our  amazement 
that  Glyndon  himself  is  already  engaged  to 
an  estimable  young  woman  for  whom  he  feels 
only  a  platonic  affection,  and  that  Grace,  too, 
has  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  into  a 
surreptitious  but  unconsummated  marriage 
with  the  rascally  Burton.  For  the  life  of  us 
we  can  not  see  how  this  terrible  coil  is  to 
be  unraveled,  but  we  have  every  confidence  in 
the  author's  skill,  and  we  are  willing  to  be 
led  through  the  maze  of  relationships  and 
platonic  affections  until  the  various  matri- 
monial   havens    heave    in    sight    through    the 
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smoke    and    turmoil    of    the    great    fire, 
tainly  it   is   a   most  ingenious  story. 

Afterwards.      By  Emma   S.    Allen.      New    York: 
Edward  J.  Clode;  $1.25  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
^  International  Trade  and  Exchange.    Ey  Harry 
G.    Brown.     New  York:   The  Macmillan   Companv; 
$1.50    net. 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  international  and 
intranational  trade  and  with  references  to  the  ef- 
fects of  government    interferences. 

Elsbeth.      By    Margarethe   Muller.      New    York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  German  home  life. 

Genevieve.      By    Laura    Spencer    Portor.      New- 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  story  of  French  children   in   America. 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
By  Janet  Macdonald  Clark.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

Re-told  for  children,  with  colored  and  plain  il- 
lustrations. 

A  Great  Peace  Maker.  With  a  preface  by 
Viscount  Bryce.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $2.50    net. 

The  diary  of  James  Gallatin,  secretary  to  Al- 
bert Gallatin. 

The  End  of  the  Trail.  By  E.  Alexander 
Powell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $3 
net. 

Incidental  suggestions  for  the  traveler  by  a 
famous   traveler. 

Outlines  of  International  Law.  By  Charles 
H.  Stockton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50    net. 

An  up-to-date  work  including  all  recent  declara- 
tions  and    conventions. 

College  Life.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Maurice 
Garland  Fulton.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

A  selection  of  essays  for  use  in  college  writing 
courses. 

Safeguards  for  Citv  Youth  at  Work  and 
Play.  By  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  description  of  the  sordid  and  careless  condi- 
tions   under    which    thousands     of      young    people 


habitually  live,  and  of  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  citizens  to   provide  a  remedy. 

Memories.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

The  story  of  a  dog.  With  illustrations  by  Maud 
Earl. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Theodore  Wehle.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co. 

A   consideration  of  sources. 

The  Industrial  Training  of  the  Girl.  By 
William  A.  McKeever.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company;    50  cents   net. 

"Ordinary  work  and  industry  are  the  foundation 
stones   of    well-poised    womanhood." 

How  to  See  a  Plav.  By  Richard  Burton.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  concise  and  general  treatment  of  the  use  ot 
the  theatre. 

Pottery.  By  George  J.  Cox.  New  York;  The 
Macmillan   Company;   $1.25  net. 

Issued  in   the  Technical  Art  Series. 

Seven  Weeks  in  the  Orient.  By  an  Ameri- 
can Girl.  518  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago: 
Howard   D.   Berrett. 

A  story  of  a  journey. 

"Come  Unto  These  Yellow  Sands."  By  Mar- 
garet L.  Woods.  New  York;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   ?2   net. 

Something  about  the  fairivs  of  the  seaside.  For 
children.      With    illustrations   in    color. 

Paris  War   Days.      By    Charles   Inman    Barnard, 
LL.  B.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $2  net. 
The  diary  of  an   American.     With    illustrations. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Explorers.  By  Fran- 
cis Ro It- Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    $1.50. 

Sixth  volume  of  the  U.  S.  Service  Series. 

The  Golden  Age.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  New 
York:    John    Lane   Company;    $3    net. 

An  idyll  of  childhood.  With  colored  illustra- 
tions. 

A  Freshman  Scout  at  College.  By  Marshall 
Jenkins.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  story  of  Columbia  University  at  the  time  of 
the   abolition   of   football. 


Through  the  Grand  Canyon  by  E 
One  of  the  most  exhilarating  boi 
venture  produced  in  this  country  is  the  new 
volume  by  Ellsworth  L.  and  Emory  I.  Kolb. 
"Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming 
to  Mexico,"  which  is  prefaced  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Owen  Wister.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  plates  which  are  in  them- 
selves a  stirring  record  of  a  remarkable 
achievement  and  told  with  a  simplicity  and 
modesty  which  only  serve  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  suspense,  it  is  a  work  calculated  to 
fire  the  imagination  and  to  set  the  pulses 
beating  more  quickly. 

In  191 1  Mr.  Kolb  and  his  brother  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  trip  through  the  Grand 
Canyon  by  boat  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
views  and  moving  pictures.  On  September  S 
of  that  year  they  put  the  idea  into  execution 
and,  outfitted  with  two  flat-bottomed  boats  ana 
complete  motion-picture  apparatus,  they  left 
Green  River,  and  for  the  next  four  and  one- 
half  months  their  days  were  full  of  thrilling 
experiences.  While  the  Kolb  brothers  were 
not  perhaps  in  search  of  excitement,  they 
nevertheless  encountered  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  they  have  vividly  reflected  it  in  the  pages 
of  their  narrative. 

The  Kolbs  are  photographers.  They  know 
what  contributes  to  the  composition  of  a  per- 
fect picture,  and  in  their  book  there  are  forty- 
eight  pages  of  half-tone  plates  made  from 
negatives  taken  on  the  trip  described  in  the 
text.  They  constitute  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  most  pictorial  survey  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  region  that  has  yet  been  brought  to- 
gether. 


Gertrude  Atherton's  splendid  story  of  early 
California,  "Rezanov,"  for  some  time  out  of 
print  and  hard  to  obtain,  has  been  announced 
for  publication  in  a  new  edition.  With  "The 
Doomswoman"  it  will  appear  early  in  1915 
under  the  title,  "Before  the  Gringo  Came." 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  publishers 
of  "Perch  of  the  Devil,"  Mrs.  Atherton's 
latest  novel,  will  issue  the  new  edition. 


MR.   H.   G.  WELLS'S   NEW   NOVEL 

THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  HARMAN 

Author  of  "The  Passionate  Friends,"   "Marriage,"   etc. 
"Mr.   Wells  is  supremely  the  modern  novelist.      .      .      .      He  is  not  merely  abreast  of  the  times.      -      -      -      He  has  repeatedly  shown   himself  uncannily  able  to   keep  in   advance  of  the  crest  of 
wave.     A  writer  of  brilliant   parts,   his  latest   novel    is   filled    with    wisdom   and    scintillates   with    wit.     Sir  Isaac,   as  a  man,  has  in  him  the  red  blood  of  a  vital  character  in   fiction."  $i  50 


By  H.  G.  Wells 


Jack  London's  New  Novel 

THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  ELSINORE 

"Contains  the  real  wildness  and  savor  of  the  sea,  the  thrill 
or  adventure,  danger,  conquest,  and  immortal  truth."  Col- 
ored   frontispiece.  $1.35 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

THE  THREE  SISTERS 

"The  work  of  an  artist.  Takes  its  place  beside  'The  Divine 
Fire'  as  one  of  the  few  modern  novels  of  haunting  quality." 

$1.35 


Latta  Griswold's  New  Book 

THE  WINDS   OF  DEAL 

"The  third  of  the  great  'Deal'  stories,  all  splendid  holiday 
gifts    for   boys   and    girls."     Illustrated.  $1.35 


Mr.  Tagore's  New  Play 
THE  KING  OF  THE  DARK  CHAMBER 

By   the  author  of  "Gitanjali" 

"A  chastely  wrought  drama.     Happy  will  be  those  readers 

whom  the  King  of  these  pages  does  not  elude."  $1.25 


THE  BEST  NEW  NOVELS  BY  PROMINENT  AUTHORS 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts's  New  Novel 

THE  RISE  OF  JENNIE  CLJSHING 

"The    character    of    Jennie    is    a    triumph    of    presentment 

an  unfailing  vein  of   native   humor      .      .      .      keen 

expositions  of  society."  $1.35 

James  Stephens's  New  Novel 
THE  DEMI-GODS 

"Has  the  same   Irish  wit,   whimsicality  and   skill  that   won 
admiration  in  'The  Crock  of  Gold,'  'Here  Are  Ladies,'  etc." 

$1.30 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts's  New  Book 
HOOF  AND  CLAW 

"Tales  of  wild  animals  with  a  thrill   in  every  story."     By 
the  author  of  "Kings   in    Exile,"   etc.     Illustrated.  $1.35 

NEW  AND  SELECT  BOOKS  OF  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 
Vachel  Lindsay's  New  Book 

THE  CONGO  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

"The  Illinois  singer  of  the  'new'  school.     Verse  marked  by 
unusual    lyric    power   and    originality."  $1.25 


Hermann  Hagedorn's  First  Novel 
FACES  IN  THE  DAWN 

"A  most  unusual  and  delightful  story,  contrasting  German 
and    American    ideals  of   married    life."  $1.35 

"A  Novel  of  Singular  Importance" 
THEY  WHO   QUESTION 

"Dramatic,    fearless,    unfailingly    interesting      .      .      .      un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  a  well-known   writer."  $1.35 


Great  Northern  Tales 
STORIES  FROM  NORTHERN  MYTHS 

By  EMILIE  KIP  BAKER.     "Famous  legends  in  attractive 
form  for  young  readers."      Illustrated.  $1.25 


THE  MODERN  READER'S  CHAUCER 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  Put 
Into  Modern  English  by  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.     New    and    Cheaper    Edition.     Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $2.00.    Leather,  $5.00 


America's  Great  Scenic  Wonder 

THROUGH  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

FROM  WYOMING  TO  MEXICO 

By  ELLSWORTH   L.  KOLB 

Introduction  by  Owen  Wister.  "Replete  with  thrilling  ad- 
venture and  unusual  photographic  experiences."  Richly  il- 
lustrated. $2.00 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis's  Last  Work 
NEIGHBORS 

Life  Stories  of  the  Other  Half 

"Human-interest  stories  by  the  author  of  'How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,'   written  just  before  his  death."  $1.35 


HANDSOME  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  ILLUSTRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

The  New  Book  of  "The  Golden  West"  Mr-  Hamilton  Mabie's  New  Book 

CALIFORNIA  JAPAN  TO-DAY  AND  TOMORRC 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

Illustrations  in  color  by   Sutton   Palmer.     "A   rare   holiday 
gift-book  of  scenic   beauties   charmmgly   described."         $4.00 


Stephen  Graham's  New  Travels 

WITH    POOR    IMMIGRANTS   TO 
AMERICA 

"A    human    document    of    importance      .      .      .      interprets 
the  crucial  earlier  period  of  immigrant  life."     Illustrated. 

$2.00 


"The   spirit,   temper,    and    genius  of  Japan   attractively    de- 
scribed   by    a    literary    artist."      Illustrated.  $2.00 


Miss  Lucy  Furman's  New  Book 
SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND 

Introduction  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell 

"More  of  Kentucky  mountain  life  by  the  entertaining  au- 
i         'rated.  $1.00 


thor    of    'Mothering  on    Perilous 

BOOKS  ON  VITAL  TOPICS  BY  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT 


Progressive  Democracy  By  Herbert  Croly 

"A    keen    review    and    lucid    forecast    by    the    author    of    'The    Promise    bf    American    Life.'  " 

$2.00 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas  By  Arthur  C.  McGiffert 

"The    origin,    development,    and    influence    of    religious    thought    interestingly    explained." 

$1.50 


The  Great  Society 

"A  psychological  analysis  of  the  new  era  of  human   relationships." 

Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India 

"A  work  of  great  importance  and  significance  to  every  student  of 
t rated. 


By  Graham  Wallas 
$2.00 

By  J.  N.  Farquhar 

nodern   problems."     Illus- 

$2.50 


A  New  Long  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "Mother"  SATURDAY'S    CHILD  By  Kathleen  Norris 

"A  book  to  commend  to  all  women.  .  .  .  We  may  put  a  finger  on  any  page  of  'Saturday's  Child'  and  say,  'This  is  the  Life."  ...  By  far  the  most  elaborate  and  far-reaching  in  its 
scope  of  Mrs.  Norris's  books.  Into  this  novel  has  gone  the  very  best  of  her  creative  talent,  and  the  result  is  all  that  could  be  wished  even  from  this  wonderfully  constructive  author."  Illus- 
trated. $1.50 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

The  Tourist's  California. 

Ruth  Kedzie  Wood  has  already  written 
guidebooks  to  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  has  thereby  earned  the  confidence  of  the 
traveler  in  matters  vital  to  his  comfort.  Now 
we  have  a  guide  to  California  which  seems  to 
be  in  every  way  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work 
and  one  that  should  be  much  in  demand  dur- 
ing  1915. 

To  preserve  the  happy  mean  between  con- 
ciseness and  garrulousness  is  no  easy  task,  and 
one  that  is  seldom  accomplished  by  the  guide- 
book writer,  but  here  the  author  has  achieved 
a  distinct  success.  She  enumerates  the  things 
that  should  be  seen  and  she  tells  us  why  they 
should  be  seen,  but  she  wisely  leaves  the 
traveler  to  "enthuse"  for  himself  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  predilections.  She  deals  ade- 
quately with  the  various  routes  of  travel,  she 
gives  us  a  little  chronology,  a  little  about 
hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  festivals,  and 
sports,  and  then  we  are  left  to  our  own  de- 
vices and  to  make  our  own  selection  from  the 
feast  of  good  things  that  the  state  has  to  offer 
to  the  visitor.  A  competent  map  and  some 
good  illustrations  complete  a  book  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  traveler  to  California 
who  needs  adequate  advice  and  unobtrusive 
help. 

The  Tourist's  California.  By  Ruth  Kedzie 
Wood.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Oregon. 

Oregon  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp  for  a  book  certain  to  fill  the  na- 
ture lover  with  enthusiasm  and  to  point  his 
footsteps  in  the  right  geographical  direction. 
He  tells  us  that  he  spent  the  summer  of  1912 
in  the  state,  studying  the  wild  life,  the  fish 
and  the  game,  and  although  he  took  no  pencil 
with  him,  since  nature  hates  to  be  interviewed, 
he  none  the  less  preserved  a  group  of  im- 
pressions, deep  and  indelible,  of  the  vast  out- 
doors of  Oregon^  And  he  is  astonishingly 
successful  in  transferring  those  impressions 
to   his   readers. 

Innumerable  animals  find  honored  places 
in  these  pages,  and  even  the  coyote  ceases  to 
be  wholly  a  pariah.  Foxes,  rattlesnakes, 
squirrels,  spiders,  butterflies,  wolves,  cats,  and 
birds  all  appear  in  more  or  less  friendly  guise 
and  under  a  surveillance  that  is  more  atten- 
tive to  virtue  than  to  vices,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  In  one  case  the  author  tells  us 
that  he  caught  a  rnurre,  or  rather  the  murre 
allowed  herself  to  be  caught  rather  than  aban- 
don her  babies.  "And  now  her  terror  seemed 
quite  gone.  At  the  first  touch  of  my  hand 
she  felt,  I  think,  the  love  restraining  it,  and 
without  fear  or  fret  allowed  me  to  push  my 
hand  under  her  and  pull  out  the  two  downy 
babies.  But  she  reached  after  them  with  her 
bill  to  tuck  them  back  out  of  sight,  and  when 
I  did  not  let  them  go,  she  sidled  toward  me, 
quacking  softly — a  language  that  I  perfectly 
understood,  and  was  quick  to  answer." 

Certainly  a  very  delightful  book,  a  book 
that  makes  visible  the  kinship  between  man 
and   animal. 

Where  Rolls  the  Oregon.  By  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Those  unable  to  worship  in  person  at  the 
Chautauqua  shrine  are  not  necessarily  de- 
barred from  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bryan's 
various  interpretations  of  the  universe.  The 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished a  little  volume,  entitled  "Man,"  an  ad- 
dress   delivered    by    Mr.     Bryan     at    various 


places,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  reply  to  the 
question  originally  put  by  the  Psalmist  to  Je- 
hovah himself,  "What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him?"     The  price  is  30  cents  net. 

"Lady  Rum-Di-Doodle-Dum's  Children,"  by 
S.  B.  Dinkelspiel  (Demond  FitzGerald ;  $1 
net),  is  a  successful  story  of  fur  and  fairies 
and  feathers  intended  for  little  children  who 
are  not  too  little.  It  is  a  vigorous  piece  of 
writing,  full  of  humor,  and  well  calculated  to 
please   a   discriminating   audience. 

"How  to  Cook  and  Why,"  by  Elizabeth  Con- 
dit  and  Jessie  A.  Long  (Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1  net),  is  a  presentation  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  cookery.  It  does  not 
give  recipes,  but  it  enables  the  cook  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  recipes.  Its  simple  lan- 
guage recommends  it  to  the  high  school  girl 
and  to  the  average  housekeeper. 

Mr.  H.  Packwood  Adams  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  a  successful  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  history  that  does  not  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  facts  and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  so,  but  that  is  none  the  less  a  concise 
and  interesting  statement,  and  one  that  shows 
the  Revolution  to  be  a  world  event  and  a  part 
of  a  development  that  still  continues.  Such 
philosophic  views  of  history  are  all  too  rare, 
and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
careful  and  intelligent  piece  of  work.  It  is 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price,  $1 
net. 

Among  later  additions  to  the  literature  of 
feminism  is  "The  Enemy  of  Woman,"  by  Win- 
ifred Graham  (Mitchell  Kennerley ;  $1.35 
net).  Lionel  Marsh  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  is  about  to  deliver  a 
speech  against  the  suffrage.  But  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  one  he  pleads  passion- 
ately for  the  cause  that  he  was  supposed  to 
curse.  The  explanation  is  simple,  but  start- 
ling. A  woman  has  disguised  herself  as 
Marsh  and  has  made  the  speech  in  his  stead, 
and  such  legitimate  curiosity  as  there  may  be 
as  to  how  this  miracle  was  wrought  will  be 
found  fully  elucidated  in  a  story  by  no  means 
without  its  interest.  But  we  may  hope  that 
this  enterprising  suffragette  will  find  no  imi- 
tators. 

Since  we  ourselves  live  in  a  flat  we  have 
rather  a  contempt  for  people  who  own  gar- 
dens, although  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
various  orders  of  mind  must  find  various  ex- 
pressions. But  we  can  read  "The  Amateur 
Garden,"  by  George  W.  Cable  with  the  same 
delight  that  follows  the  perusal  of  all  his 
other  books.  Mr.  Cable  tells  us  what  he  did 
with  his  own  garden,  and  upon  reaching  the 
last  page  we  are  well  assured  that  any  garden 
handled  in  this  sort  of  way  would  be  likely 
to  become  a  very  human  institution,  redolent 
of  graces  and  kindnesses  and  all  beautiful 
things  seen  and  unseen.  In  fact  Mr.  Cable 
persuades  us  that  after  all  the  possession  of 
a  garden  might  be  a  good  thing  and  tending 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  life.  The  book  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 


"The  Pastor's  Wife,"  by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,"  is  the 
last  piece  of  new  fiction  from  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  for  the  season.  It  was  published  on 
October  29,  together  with  several  other  im- 
portant books,  and  along  with  the  last  of  tht 
holiday  and  gift  books  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  booksellers  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  one  of  the  leading  books  on  the  fall  list 
and  deals  with  German  life  and  how  an  Eng- 
lish  girl   lived    it. 


The  New  Poetry  - 


SWORD  BLADES  and  POPPY  SEED 


By  AMY  LOWELL 

Author  of  "A  DOME  OF  MANY-COLOURED  GLASS,' 


Etc. 


In  "  The  Boston  Herald"  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 
writes  of  this  unusual  book : 

"First,  last,  and  all  inclusive  in  Miss  Amy  Lowell's  poetic  equipment  is 
vitality  enough  to  float  the  work  of  half  a  score  of  minor  poets. 
Against  the  multitudinous  array  of  daily  verse  our  times  produce.  .  '. 
this  volume  utters  itself  with  a  range  and  brilliancy  wholly  remarkable. 
I  can  not  see  that  Miss  Lowell's  use  of  unrhymed  vers  libre  has 
been  surpassed  in  English.  Read  'The  Captured  Goddess,'  'Music,'  and  'The 
Precinct  Rochester,'  a  piece  of  mastercraft  in  this  kind.  Here  is  the  Dionysian 
revelry  of  a  tireless  workman.  With  an  honesty  as  whole  as  anything  in 
literature  she  hails  any  and  all  experience  as  stuff  for  poetry.  A  wealth  of 
subtleties  and  sympathies,  gorgeously  wrought  full  of  master  effects  (as  many 
of  the  poems  are)  and  brilliantly  worked  out.  The  things  of  splendor  she  has 
made  she  will  hardly  outdo  in  their  kind." 


Price  $1.25  net.     At  all  bookstores 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

Out  of  eight  of  the  regular  numbers  on  the 
Orp heum  programme  of  the  week  five  either 
consist  principally  of  Terpsichorean  contribu- 
tions, or,  at  least,  contain  an  element  of 
dancing.  And,  added  to  these,  the  seals  in 
Act  B  danced  in  the  seal  language — I  am  sure 
that  is  what  they  meant — and  Trovato,  al- 
though seated  during  the  whole  of  his  violin- 
playing  act,  contributed  an  occasional  double- 
shuffle  from  sheer  lightness  of  heart — or  at 
least  it  seemed  so ;  perhaps  it  was  an  act  of 
financial  calculation  ;  perhaps  this  sunny- 
hearted  foreigner  was  saying  to  himself, 
"These  Americans  are  so  daffy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dancing  that  I  would  do  well  to  throw 
in  an  occasional  pas  seal  merely  to  keep  in 
touch  and  add  to  the  popularity  of  my  offer- 
ing." For  it  certainly  must  seem  to  the  in- 
habitant of  other  lands  that  here  we  banquet 
rather  over-largely  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
dance.  For  my  part  I  like  more  variety.  If 
we  have  four  or  five  song-and-dance  couples 
on  one  programme — as  sometimes  happens — 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  audience  is 
apt  to  go  home  with  song-and-dance  dyspep- 
sia, and  when  next  Sunday  comes  around  per- 
haps many  of  them  will  say,  involuntarily, 
with  only  a  sub-recollection,  perhaps,  of  that 
mental  dyspepsia,  "Let's  go  to  the  movies." 
These  be  ticklish  times  in  the  theatre  world, 
and  with  the  movies  at  every  other  corner 
downtown,  and  invading  in  increasing  num- 
bers each  and  every  residential  district,  we 
who  stick  to  the  theatres  first  and  the  movies 
last  counsel  the  vaudeville  managers  to  take 
heed.  Watch  your  programmes,  and  look  out 
for  them  when  you  are  making  your  bookings. 
Nobody  wants  their  dinner  menu  all  of  sweets 
or  all  of  meats.  "Give  us  variety  !"  is  the 
slogan  of  the  vaudeville  patron,  who  supports 
this  branch  of  theatrical  entertainment  be- 
cause he  gets  it.  And  may  he  keep  on  getting 
it.  A  song-and-dance  act — one  only  ! — a  play- 
let, a  musical  number,  a  humorous  monologue, 
something  for  beauty,  such  as  the  Isadora 
Duncan  dance  act  given  by  Gertrude  Hoffman 
and  her  dancers;  or  living  pictures;  or  living 
statuary ;  character  imitations ;  athletics,  or 
trick  riding  of  some  kind.  Occasionally  the 
managers  capture  some  entertaining  novelty, 
such  as  the  Australian  who  does  wonderful 
stunts  with  his  long-lashed  whip  or  the  Jap- 
anese who  writes  upside-down,  inside-out,  or 
hindside-before.  There  are  the  occasional 
trained-animal  acts,  magicians  and  prestidigi- 
tators, such  as  Asahi ;  once  in  a  while  some- 
thing quite  unique,  like  the  tree-felling  con- 
test of  two  muscular  young  men.  All  these 
varieties  could  not,  of  course,  figure  in  one 
programme,  but  variety  in  vaudeville  we  must 
and  will  have.  Variety!  Variety!  And  always 
Variety !     It  is  what  gives  it  its  vogue. 

I  note  with  alarm,  too,  that  musical  comedy 
in  tabloid  form  is  invading  vaudeville.  It 
seems  to  be  popular,  and  perhaps  my  appre- 
hension is  unshared.  But  it  does  seem  as  if 
we  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  that  class  of 
entertainment  on  the  regular  boards.  There 
they  have  captured  the  real  beauties,  the  real 
personalities,  and  the  real  voices,  and  they 
spend  a  powerful  sight  of  money  on  the 
clothes  and  stage  fixings.  So  the  musical  com- 
edy of  vaudeville  can  not  adequately  compete 
with  the  regular  thing  without  exposing  such 
weaknesses  as  a  second-class  chorus,  second- 
class  costumes,  and  second-class  comedians, 
while  as  to  an.  actual  lead,  a  soprano  singer 
of  merit  and  valuable  experience,  they  simply 
can  not  afford  it.  These  tabloids,  too,  are 
even  more  mechanical  than  the  full-length 
article.  They  are  built  up  of  old  lumber — 
ancient  tricks,  trite  ideas,  stereotyped  humor. 
Yet  they  represent,  like  their  bigger  proto- 
types, much  work.  The  carpentered  songs, 
the  carpentered  jokes,  the  carpentered  plots, 
all  mean  hard,  honest  labor. 

They  have  one  on  this  week\  "The  Red 
Heads,"  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  although 
I  failed  to  respond  to  its  attractions,  the  pub- 
lic did  not.  The  principal  performer  is  James 
Carson,  a  comedian  of  energetic  methods  who 
wins  much  applause.  The  plot  is  largely  in- 
volved with  dry  goods.  There  are  eight  cho- 
rus girls  who  display  these  goods  to  varying 
advantage,  and  I  think  the  robust-voiced  Miss 
Sadlier  is  a  valuable  and  equally  energetic  ad- 
junct to  Mr.  Carson's  palpably  popular  com- 
edy. This  foots  the  programme  as  a  big 
wind-up. 

Trovato's    hit    of    last    week    is    continued. 


The  eccentric  violinist,  who  routs  the  au- 
dience horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  stops  the 
clock,  metaphorically  speaking,  and  awakens 
a  storm  of  acclamatory  whistles  and  shouts 
before  he  succeeds  in  finally  bowing  himself 
off  the  stage.  Trovato,  in  appearance,  might 
be  somewhere  in  the  forties,  but  actually,  if 
we  go  by  temperament  and  general  deport- 
ment, is  an  urchin  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age.  He  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  blend,  a  child 
of  nature,  a  musician,  a  mountebank,  and  a 
small  boy.  He  runs  in  giddily,  seats  himself 
comfortably,  holds  his  violin  any  old  way,  and 
proceeds  to  toss — literally,  I  mean — off  the 
strings  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  musical 
pieces,  popular  songs,  fragments  of  chromatic 
scales,  violin  conversations  with  imaginary 
fiirtees  and  interlocutors  of  other,  kinds  in 
the  audience,  hodgepodges  occasional  roguish 
caterwaulings  of  the  strings,  and  medleys  of 
recognizable  strains  and  airs,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  schoolboy  mischief  mixed  up  with  casually. 
carelessly,  brilliant  bits  of  real  music.  Of 
course  a  performer  who  plays — or  pretends 
to — while  he  works  does  not  always  strike 
perfectly  clear  notes.  Generally  speaking,  he 
does  surprisingly  well,  and  with  his  gay,  mis- 
chievous insouciance  quite  captured  his  audi- 
tors, who  finally  entered  with  great  zest  into 
a  sort  of  game  with  him,  sending  forth  sedu- 
lously competitionary  whistles  for  him  to  imi- 
tate a  reply  to,  enjoying  the  game  like  chil- 
dren, and  equally  appreciative  of  the  grimaces, 
violent  head  noddings,  frolicsome  capers,  and 
so  on  with  which  Trovato  diversifies  his 
act. 

Another  meritorious  offering  is  that  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Toye,  a  lady  gifted  with  such  a  pe- 
culiar vocal  register  that  she  can  sing  so- 
prano, contralto,  and  tenor,  although  I  notice 
that  on  the  programme  she  only  claims  two, 
refraining  from  mentioning  her  contralto, 
which  is  really  her  natural  voice.  It  sounds 
like  an  operatic  organ,  rich  and  full.  The 
singing  with  the  tenor  voice,  however,  must 
be  rather  dangerous  for  the  preservation  of 
her  natural  notes.  I  noticed  in  "La  donna  e 
mobile"  that  she  struck  a  false  note,  and  as 
she  naturally  adheres  to  pitch  it  was  evident 
that  her  voice  ran  off  the  track  on  account 
of  the  muscular  strain  necessary  to  give  the 
masculine  depth  to  her  tones./  That  hiOt 
mentary  slip,  however,  scarcely  detracted  from 
the  general  merit  of  Miss  Tpye's  performance, 
which  is  great.  She  has  the  generous  mouth 
and  dental  arch  of  a  natural  producer  of 
ample  tone.  Like  Trilby  her  sounding  board 
is  big.  Miss  Toye  added  to  the  surprising  na- 
ture of  her  performance  by  singing  "Laughing 
Eyes"  with  rapid  alternations  from  the  male 
to  the  female  voice,  giving  the  latter  in  her 
lightest  and  whitest  tones. 

The  three  Travilla  brothers,  assisted  by 
their  two  seals,  give  an  act  that  makes  people 
open  their  eyes,  so  amazingly  long — four 
minutes,  thirty-seven  seconds — do  the  human 
swimmers  remain  under  water,  the  willing, 
docile  seals  swimming  merrily  around  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  men  rest  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  in  attitudes  of  careful  ease.  Their 
crowning  feat  is  to  take  into  the  tank — all 
three  of  them — a  small  stand  and  three  light 
stools,  sit  around  the  table,  and  go  through 
the  motions  of  eating  with  relish.  Not  a 
very  gustatory  idea,  when  one  stopped  to  re- 
flect that  their  morsels  of  banana — which  they 
really  placed  in  their  widely-opened  mouths — 
were  being  immersed  in  a  fluid  containing  five 
living  beings. 

Sascha  Piatov  and  Kitty  Glaser  gave  the 
regular  list  of  modern  dances,  although  it 
seemed  to  me  that  their  abilities  did  not  quite 
attain  to  their  ambitions;  that  is,  viewing  the 
act  from  the  professional  standpoint.  The 
lifting  of  the  feminine  partner  should  always 
go  with  a  suggestion  of  the  greatest  ease  and 
lightness,  which  was  not  quite  accomplished, 
and  besides  Miss  Glaser  needs  to  study  the 
art  of  posing  her  legs  and  feet  gracefully  at 
such  times.  What  she  does  accomplish  is  the 
pretty  expression  of  her  features,  in  which 
her  partner  did  not  attain  a  success  to  match, 
not  possessing  equal  abandon. 

The  other  principal  dancing  pair,  Charles 
Cartmell  and  Laura  Harris,  introduced  a 
rather  happy  effect  by  mingling  with  their 
dances  a  conversational  blend  of  flirtation  and 
vaudeville  repartee,  which  was  sufficiently 
reminiscent  of  a  real  dancing  party  as  to 
tickle  the  spectators. 

"A  Happy  Combination"  shows  Charles 
Howard  in  a  song,  dance,  and  nonsense  act, 
in  which  he  is  assisted  by  two  other  perform- 
ers, the  girl  pretty,  but  like  a  mechanical  toy, 
the  young  man  valuable  in  assisting  Mr.  How- 
ard in  putting  over  his  comedy,  which  was 
well  done  and  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience.  True,  the  "goes-into"  joke  is  a 
little  venerable,  but  it  took,  all  the  same,  and 
"the  suffragette"  was  a  great  catch,  with  its 
fetching  mixture  of  new  jingles  with  old  melo- 
dies. 

The  least  interesting  feature  was  Elida 
Morris's  singing  and  dancing  comedy.  More 
grace  and  less  violence  would  greatly  improve 
it ;  and  oh,  ladies  of  the  vaudeville  stage, 
don't  you  know  that  a  wink  and  a  leer  is  ugly, 
ugly,  ugly,  on  feminine  features  ?  Even 
toughened  and  roughened  men  feel  that  they 
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do   not   want  their   standards   of   what   consti- 
tutes femininity  to  be  too  violently  deranged. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

The  Georgia  Magnet!  Doesn't  that  take 
some  of  you  back  into  the  long  ago?  When 
I  I  saw  the  Georgia  Magnet  advertised  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  descendant  of  that 
original  and  only  natural  wonder  contrived 
on  the  same  principal  with  which  royal  dy- 
nasties of  the  Orient  continue  their  lineage 
through  the  ages.  However,  when  I  saw  the 
Magnet  I  realized  that,  as  her  youth  is  over, 
she  is  probably  the  same  little  woman  whose 
strength  was  wont  to  defeat  the  united  mus- 
cularity of  twelve  or  fifteen  men.  Several  ex- 
hibitions are  given,  in  which  the  Magnet — 
looking  in  the  midst  of  her  black-coated  group 
of  volunteers  like  a  nice  little  country-town, 
church-social,  typical  American — pitted  her 
apparently  tiny  strength  against  theirs  and  de- 
feated them.  But  things  were  not  carried  out 
with  a  sufficient  directness  and  clearness  to 
make  the  act  as  telling  as  it  might  be,  and 
I  rather  incline  to  think  that  some  of  that 
strange,  unaccountable,  magnetic  force  has 
ebbed  away  from  the  Georgia  Magnet  with  the 
years. 

"Cannibal  Isle"  brings  up  tabloid  musical 
comedy  again.  It  is  truly  "a  roaring  comedy," 
in  which  Walter  Terry  and  W.  C.  Johnston 
contribute  the  principal  incentive  for  the  roars, 
the  former  with  his  dryly  jesting  missionary's 
imperturbability  in  contrast  to  the  canni- 
balistic ferocities,  spear  thrusts,  mouthings, 
and  Fiji  gruntings  and  grimacings  of  the  lone 
Zulu  warrior  who  constituted  Queen  Wapo's 
body-guard.  The  six  girls  ought  to  have  been 
brown-powdered,  like  Luana  in  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise,"  and  their  singing  was  rather  alarm- 
ing, but  on  the  whole  the  act  makes  a  comic 
picture,  which  is  all  it  aims  at,  and  the  fun 
is  along  sufficiently  untrammeled  lines  to  be 
not  so  bad  at  all. 

"Graft"  is  one  of  those  hot-cake  playlets 
that  depict  the  political  sensation  of  the  hour. 
It  isn't  a  play,  but  just  an  interview  between 
the  chief  of  police  and  the  district  attorney 
on  one  side  and  two  ardent  lcdies  from  the 
Purity  League  on  the  other,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  find  something  io  purify  or  know 
the  reason  why.  The  author  doesn't  sympa- 
1  thize  with  them,  and  has  the  chief  accuse 
them  and  the  invisible  "Cheney,"  who  is 
stirring  up  trouble,  of  being  "muck-rakers," 
evidently  the  most  damning  of  labels.  As 
there  was  no  story  or  dramatic  action  in- 
volved  "Graft"    fell   slightly  flat. 

Some  juggling,  singing,  and  athletic  com- 
edy rounded  out  a  fairly  good  programme,  the 
management  promising,  however,  on  Thurs- 
day night  to  stir  things  up  by  introducing  a 
contest  in  strength  between  the  Magnet  and 
a  team  of  horses. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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illusionists  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  commencing 
Sunday  matinee,  December  6.  The  engage- 
ment is  a  limited  one  and  a  part  of  their 
round-the-world  tour. 

Since  the  death  of  the  "Great"  Hermann 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  magicians  playing 
the  larger  legitimate  houses  of  America.  The 
scarcity  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been 
any  waning  of  the  public  interest  in  the  higher 
type  of  magicians,  but  that  the  theatre-goers 
have  failed  to  fix  their  stamp  of  approval  to 
the    ordinary    magician. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  no  magician 
now  living  has  been  so  signally  honored  by 
the  royalty  of  the  Old  World  as  Servais  Le 
Roy.  As  an  inventive  and  creative  genius  of 
magical  apparatus  Lc  Roy  is  said  to  stand  in 
the  frontmost  ranks.  In  London  he  main- 
tains" one  of  the  largest  factories  ever  given 
over  to  the  manufacture  of  magical  devices. 
He  constantly  maintains  a  large  force  of 
workmen  busily  engaged  in  experiments.  Like- 
wise Le  Roy  has  representatives  in  the  Orient, 
and  in  India,  the  birthplace  of  magic. 

The  Le  Roy-Talma-Bosco  company  carries 
baggage  and  equipment  weighing  over  one 
hundred  tons  and  filling  three  ordinary  bag- 
gage cars,  along  with  three  African  lions  and 
100  head  of  other  live  stock,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  magical  productions  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 


David  Warfield.  at  the  Columbia. 
David  Belasco  will  present  David  Warfield 
at   the   Columbia  Theatre   next   Monday  night 
in   a    brilliant   revival   oi    his   first   great   suc- 
cess,  "The  Auctioneer." 

Mr.  Warfield's  remarkable  creation  of  Si- 
mon Levi  in  this  play,  as  a  human  study,  has 
been  classed  as  worthy  of  a  Dickens  or  i 
Balzac.  He  is  a  complex  creature,  at  once 
crafty  and  hard,  yet  generous  by  impulse, 
staunch  and  loyal  in  his  family  affections,  and 
pathetic  in  his  uncomplaining  courage  amidst 
adversity.  To  provide  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment and  display  of  all  these  varied  traits  is 
no  easy  task  for  a  playright ;  to  embody  them 
in  a  living,  breathing,  convincing  personality 
as  Mr.  Warfield  does  is  a  work  of  artistic 
genius. 

The  story  of  "The  Auctioneer"  is  familiar 
to  the  older  theatre-goers,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  generation  it  may  be  related 
briefly  that  Simon  Levi  is  at  first  seen  in  his 
East  Side  auction  store  and  home,  building 
up  the  fortune  begun  with  his  peddler's  bas- 
ket. When  his  adopted  daughter,  Helga,  is 
about  to  become  the  bride  of  Dick  Eagan  he 
moves  into  a  Lexington  Avenue  mansion,  has 
a  good  time  while  it  lasts,  becomes  suddenly 
penniless,  and  then  has  to  go  back  down- 
town and  cheerfully  begin  life  over  again  with 
his  peddler's  basket. 

The  supporting  cast  numbers  fifty,  and  is 
made  significant  by  the  appearance  of  all  the 
living  members  of  the  original  cast.  Some  of 
the  prominent  names  are  Marie  Bates,  Lola 
Moynello,  Harry  Llewellyn,  Guy  Milham, 
Louis  Hendricks,  Eva  Randolph,  Frank  Nel- 
son, Harry  Rogers,  Esther  Sacherofr,  Richard 
Lembeck,  Alice  Avery,  Leonard  Doyle,  Giles 
Low,  and  Tony  Bevan. 

Mr.  Warfield's  engagement  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  will  be  of  two  weeks'  duration, 
with  matinees  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
There  will  be  no   Sunday  performances. 


Magic  and  Mystery  at  the  Cort. 
Le  Roy.  Talma,  and  Bosco,  the  great  triple 
alliance   of   mystery   people,   will  head  a   com- 
pany  of  fifty   magicians,    fakirs,   jugglers,    and 


Ruth  St.  Denis  for  an  Entire  Week. 

On  Monday  night  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  her 
company  of  artistic  dancers  and  splendid  or- 
chestra will  open  a  season  of  six  nights  and 
two  matinees  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  by  ar- 
rangement with  Will  L.  Grecnbaum,  who 
brought  to  this  city  such  artistic  dance  per- 
formances as  those  of  Pavlowa,  Genee,  and 
Maud  Allan.  With  Miss  St.  Denis  will  be 
seen  Ted  Shawn,  whom  the  Eastern  press  has 
called  "the  American  Mordkin"  ;  Hilda  Beyer, 
a  beautiful  young  premiere  from  the  Ber- 
lin Opera  Ballet ;  Miss  Evan-Burrows  Fon- 
taine, an  interpretative  classic  dancer ;  M. 
Rene,  a  character  dancer,  and  the  Hindu  per- 
formers who  have  been  associated  with  Miss 
St.  Denis  throughout  her  career  in  both  Eu- 
rope   and    America. 

The  features  in  which  Miss  St.  Denis  will 
appear  during  next  week's  engagement  will  in- 
clude the  "Peacock,"  "The  Snake  Charmer," 
music  from  Delibes's  "Lakme" ;  "In  Old 
Japan,"  music  by  Robert  Hood  Bowers,  and 
"Radha,"  a  mystic  Hindu  dance  of  the  five 
senses.  With  her  company  she  will  appear  in 
the  romance  of  the  desert,  "Oureida,"  and 
"The  Earth  Cycle,"  a  series  of  dances  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  with  music  by 
Strauss,  German,  and  Delibes.  One  part  of 
the  programme  will  be  devoted  to  the  modern 
dance. 

Ted  Shawn  will  present  "The  Dagger 
Dance,"  with  music  from  the  Herbert-Redding 
opera  "Natoma,"  and  with  Miss  Beyer  he  will 
dance  "The  Joy  of  Youth,"  music  by  Strauss, 
and  "A  Springtime  Idyl,"  music  by  Saint- 
Saens.  With  Miss  Beyer  and  Miss  Fontaine 
he  will  render  "The  Spirit  of  Autumn,"  a 
Grecian  fantasy. 

Box-offices  will  be  maintained  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  the  Alcazar.  At  the  mid- 
week matinee  on  Thursday  popular  prices  of 
50  cents  and  $1  all  over  the  house  will  pre- 
vail.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  joint  headliners  Johnny  Johnston   and   his 
collegians  and  the  Princess  Radjah. 

Mr.  Johnston  and  his  associates  will  trans- 
fer a  bit  of  college  campus  to  the  stage.  The 
scene  is  at  Yale,  where  a  number  of  students 
and  their  girl  friends  indulge  in  the  singing 
of  college  songs  and  otherwise  amuse  them- 
selves. Johnston,  who  is  a  splendid  come- 
dian, is  supported  by   a  capital   company. 

Princess  Radjah,  the  creator  of  Oriental 
dances,  is  an  Egyptian  with  all  the  grace, 
witchery,  and  fascination  of  her  race.  Both 
of  her  dances  arc  of  her  own  invention  and  af- 
ford fine  opportunity  for  scenic  and  costume 
display.  Her  "Cleopatra  Dance"  has  for  its 
theme  the  suicide  and  death  of  "The  Serpent 
of  the  Nile,"  and  her  "Arabian  Chair  Dance," 
which  is  little  short  of  marvelous,  is  per- 
formed while  she  holds  a  chair  with  her 
teeth. 

Little  Minnie  Allen,  who  styles  herself  "the 
Volcano  of  Mirth,"  has  made  herself  an  im- 
mense favorite  in  vaudeville.  Her  forte  is 
the  singing  of  comedy  songs. 

Genevieve  Warner,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
foremost  harpist  this  country  has  produced, 
will  perform  several  favorite  selections.  She 
also  sings  in  a  delightful  mezzo  soprano 
voice.  Miss  Warner  is  assisted  by  the  gifted 
violinist,  Charlotte  Francis. 

The  El  Rey  Sisters,  Zoe  and  Klaire,  will  in- 
troduce their  original  and  timely  dances  on 
skates.  They  waltz,  clog,  two-step,  tango, 
turkey  trot,  and  Texas  Tommy  on  wheels. 

Will  Oakland,  the  lyric  tenor,  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  return  for  next  week  only,  and 
repeat  their  hit,  "At  the  Club." 

The  holdovers  will  be  Charlie  Howard,  as- 
sisted by  Bobbie  Watson  and  Dorothy  Hay- 
den;  Charles  Cartmell  and  Laura  Harris,  and 


Dorothy   Toye,   the   phenomenal   double-voiced 
vocalist.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
"The  Little  Darling  of  Vaudeville"  is  what 
the  profession  styles  Frances  Clare,  who  with 
Guy  Rawson  and  their  little  friends  head  the 
new  eight-act  show  opening  at  the  Pantages 
on  Sunday.  Miss  Clare  is  a  winsome  and 
dainty  little  comedienne  with  a  sunny  smile 
and  charming  ways.  The  production  which 
she  will  offer  is  called  "Yesterdays,"  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  musical  stories  of 
youth  in  vaudeville.  The  act  is  away  from  the 
usual  routine  of  musical  "tab"  production  and 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  little  folks,  although 
written  for  the  grown-ups.  There  are  eight 
of  the  "little  girl  friends,"  who  sing  nursery 
songs  and  dance  in  and  out  the  sketch. 

"The  Good  Shepherd  of  Mayo"  is  a  beauti- 
ful dramatic  tale  of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  be 
presented  with  a  strong  cast  headed  by  Charlie 
Reilly,  the  brilliant  young  Irish  tenor.  Vic- 
tory Bateman,  a  former  stock  leading  actress 
and  a  prime  favorite  on  the  Coast,  has  the 
leading  role  in  the  new  playlet.  Reilly  will 
play  the  role  of  Father  Burke,  the  lovable 
and   hard-working  priest   of   County  Mayo. 

Another  jolly  Irishman  on  the  same  bill  is 
Arthur  Whitlaw,  whose  rollicking  ballads  and 
stories  have  been  one  of  the  hits  of  the  new 
show. 

Joseph  H.  Niemeyer  and  Kathryn  McCon- 
nell,  a  twain  of  bright  musical-comedy  dancers, 
have  an  eccentric  travesty  on  the  present-day 
ballroom  dances,  which  is  different  enough  to 
be  pleasing  and  entertaining. 

The  original  New  Orleans  Creole  Band, 
which  broke  into  vaudeville  in  this  city  a  few 
months  ago,  returns  by  popular  request  with 
a  brand  new  repertory  of  ragtime  hits  which 
made  the  organization  one  of  the  big  hits  on 
its  last  visit. 

Roy  and  Anna  Harrah,  society  Tango 
skaters,  and  Esther  King,  a  high-class  vo- 
calist,  will   complete  the  bill. 


house  on  Tuesday   night.    December   J 
ager   Bishop   laying  off  the   entin 
pany  for  this  auspicious  event. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


AMUSEMENTS 


Arrigo  Serato,  Master  of  the  Violin. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  December  6,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  music  lovers  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  greatest  violin  vir- 
tuoso that  Italy  has  produced  since  Paganini, 
Signor  Arrigo  Serato,  of  whom  Fritz  Kreisler 
said,  "I  know  of  no  greater  master  of  the  in- 
strument." 

Serato  is  making  his  first  tour  of  America 
and  has  already  won  a  position  among  the 
first  of  the  visiting  artists.  In  New  York 
after  he  played  with  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra he  was  immediately  engaged  for  a 
return  date,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  any 
artist  has  had  the  honor  of  playing  with  this 
orchestra  twice  in  one  season. 

The  Sunday  concert  will  be  a  benefit  for 
the  charity  work  of  the  Vittoria  Colonna 
Club,  an  organization  of  about  one  hundred 
Italian  women,  whose  labors  among  the  poor 
are  most  effective. 

On  this  occasion,  with  the  assistance  of 
Homer  Samuels,  pianist,  Serato  will  play  the 
"Sonata"  by  Veracini,  "Concerto"  in  D  minor 
by  Wieniawski,  and  works  by  Tartini,  Si- 
monetti,  and  Sarasate. 

The  second  and  final  concert  will  be  given 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  13,  with  an  en- 
tire change  of  programme.  The  Pacific  Mu- 
sical Society  will  attend  on   this   occasion. 

Box-offices  are  now  open  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 

On  Saturday  night.  December  12,  Serato 
will  play  at  Stanford  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peninsula  Musical  Associa- 
tion.   

Orchestra  Programme  for  Next  Week. 

After  the  concert  of  December  11  and  the 
special  concert  of  Sunday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 13,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  a  vaca- 
tion until   Friday  afternoon,   January  8,    1915. 

Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  Russian  pianist,  will 
be  the  soloist  on  all  three  occasions. 

Next  week's  programme  will  be  the  request 
programme,  Conductor  Hadley  selecting  the 
works  that  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  at  the  last  three  concerts.  The  com- 
plete  programme   follows  : 

Symphony,  No.   1,  in  G  minor Kaliunikow 

Concerto   for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra Grieg 

Miss    Lerner 
"Liebestraum" Liszt 

Piano  solos — 

Ballade,  C  minor Chopin 

Valse,  A  flat  major Chopin 

"Hark,  Hark  the  Lark" Schubert-Liszt 

"Campanella" Liszt 

Miss    Lerner 
Overture,  "La  Carnaval  Romaine" Berlioz 


John  McCormack  Dates  Announced. 
Manager  Greenbaum  has  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing John  McCormack  to  sing  four  times 
for  him  this  season,  so  he  will  be  heard  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Decem- 
ber 27  and  January  3,  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Hall  in  a  special  programme  on  New  Year's 
afternoon,  and  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 


ARRIGO 

SERATO 

Blaster-Yiollnfst 

f?53      Columbia  Theatre 

\  This  Sunday  aft.    Dec.  6. 

and  Sunday,  Dec.  13 

Tickets  $1.  *1.50.  fc!. 

Knabe  Piano. 


RUTH 

ST.  DENIS 

The  Great  Dance  Interpreter 

and  Her  Complete  Company, 
Grand  Orchestra.  Gorgeous  <  'os- 
tumes.  Scenery  and  Appoint- 
ments, assisted  by  Ted  Shawn, 
"The  American  Mordkin."  and 
other  Star  Dancers. 

ALCAZAR  THEATRE 

SIX  NIGHTS-CommenciDg  Monday,  Dec.  7 
Matinees  Thursday  and  Saturday 

Tick-  ts  $-2,  $i  .50,  ■*. .  at  Sherman ,  clay  &  <  to.'sand 
Alcazar.    "Pop"  Mat.  on  Thursday  50c  and  $1. 


!N  OAKLAND ! 

St.  Denis  at  Ye  Liberty,  Tuesday  aft  and  eve, 
Dec.  15.    .St?ats  ready  next  Thursday,  Den.  10. 

Dec.  20— Second  Concert  S   F.  Quintet  Club. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Hehry  Hadley Conductor. 

Next  Concerts — Cort  Theatre 

Friday  afternoons,  Dec.  4  and  11 

and 

Special — Sunday,  Dec.  13 

at  50c,  75c,  $1.     Box,  Loge  Seats,  $1.50 

TINA  LERNER  SOLOIST  AT  ALL  CONCERTS 

Tickets  on  sale  at  box-offices  Cort  Theatre,  .Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co..  and  Kohler  &  Chase.  Mail 
orders  filled  in  advance  of  window  sales 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

III  ULiU  111  iama  Siedrtoll  mi  pmt|| 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatfe  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

JOHNNY  TOHNSTON  and  His  Collegians 
in  "Taking  Things  Easy";  PRINCESS  RAD- 
TAH  in  Her  Famous  "Cleopatra  Dance"; 
MINNIE  ALLEN,  "The  Little  Volcano  of 
Mirth";  America's  Foremost  Harp  Virtuoso, 
GENEVIEVE  WARNER,  assisted  bv  Charlotte 
Francis,  Violinist;  EL  REY  SISTERS,  Clever 
Skaters;  WILL  OAKLAND  and  His  Associate 
Singers  in  "At  the  Club";  CHARLIE  HOW. 
ARD,  with  Bobbie  Watson  and  Dorothy  Hay- 
den;  CHARLES  CARTMELL  and  LAURA 
HARRIS;  Last  Week,  DOROTHY  TOYE.  the 
Phenomenal  Double-  Voiced  Singer,  Soprano 
and  Tenor. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays,  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


r  OLUMBIA  THEATRE  X^r 

^^Geary  end  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday  Night,  Dec.  7 
David  Belasco  presents 

DAVID  WARFIELD 

in 

"THE  AUCTIONEER" 

Matinees   Wednesday    and   Saturday 
Prices — Lower   floor.    $2;    balcony,-  $2,   $1.50, 
$1 ;   second  balcony,    50c. 

Coming — "The   Yellow   Ticket." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    Night — Joseph    Santley    in 

"When    Dreams    Come    True" 

Beginning    Sunday    Matinee,    Dec.    6 

Regular    Matinees     Wednesday    and    Saturday 

The  World-Famous  Trio  of   Magicians 

Le  ROY,  TALMA  AND  BOSCO 

Direct     from    Australia    on    Their    World    Tour 

The    Magical    Show    De    Luxe 
50      Magicians,     Jugglers,     and     Illusionists— 50 
2      African    Lions — 2 
100— Head  of  Livestock— 100 
"I'i  IP"    prices,    25c,    50c,   75c,   $1 
Next— Com.    Mod.,    Dec.   21,   FORBES-ROB- 
ERTSON  in    Repertory. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


"Tlic  Little  Darling  of  Vaudeville,"  FRAN- 
CES CLARE,  with  Guy  Rawson  and  Their 
Little  Girl  Friends,  in  the  Beautiful  Musical 
Story  of  Youth.  "YESTERDAYS";  ARTHUR 
WHITLAW,  the  Irish  Jester:  McCONNELL 
and  NETMEYER,  Sncicty  Travesty  Dancers; 
ORIGINAL  RAGTIME  BAND;  ROY  and 
ANNA  HARRAH,  Tango  Skate-:  ESTHER 
KING,  the  Singing  Maid. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  5,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  would  really  seem  that  the  only  women 
who  are  willing  to  have  babies  are  school 
teachers,  and  we  may  suspect  that  they  give 
way  to  their  evil  propensities  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  making  trouble.  A  year  or  so  ago 
New  York  was  convulsed  with  the  case  of  a 
Mrs.  Someone  or  Other  who  undertook  to  do 
certain  educational  work  and  who  then  began 
to  have  babies  in  defiance  and  in  nullification 
of  her  contract.  Now  there  is  a  Mrs.  Sarah 
Breslow  who  has  done  the  same  thing,  and 
who  is  making  the  welkin  ring  because  she 
has  been  asked  to  choose  between  her  con- 
tract to  teach  the  children  of  other  people 
and  her  fatal  proclivity  to  have  children  of 
her  own.  It  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Breslow 
has  no  particular  defense  to  offer.  She  pleads 
neither  inadvertence  nor  accident.  And  she 
makes  no  promise  to  reform.  If  she  is  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked  on  her  wild  career 
there  is  no  knowing  what  she  will  do  next. 
Have  more  babies  probably. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  part  of  these  maternity 
quarrels  that  they  always  attract  the  attention 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  who  has 
an  unequaled  power  to  say  things  that  are 
not  so  and  to  set  them  forth  like  respectable 
platitudes  such  as  "honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  public  meeting  in 
New  York  to  consider  the  mighty  question  of 
Mrs.  Breslow's  baby,  and  of  course  Mrs.  Gil- 
man  mobilized  on  the  spot,  and  with  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery.  "Women,''  says  Mrs.  Gil- 
man,  "are  by  nature  educators.  I  consider 
education  and  motherhood  ssnonyms."  Why 
not  medicine  and  motherhood,  or  militarism 
and  motherhood?  It  would  surely  be  hard  to 
find  any  one  more  curiously  unfitted  for  edu- 
cational work  than  the   average  mother. 

But  Mrs.  Gilman  has  more  to  say.  "The 
board,"  she  tells  us,  "has  practically  insisted 
on  celibacy  for  women  teachers."  Of  course 
the  board  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
board  said  nothing  at  all  about  celibacy 
or  its  relation  to  matrimony.  The  board,  be- 
ing composed  mainly  of  men,  would  be  far 
too  delicate  to  say  anything  about  such  things, 
even  if  it  understood  them.  The  board  has 
done  no  more  than  say  that  it  will  not  pay 
for  work  that  is  not  done,  and  that  it  will 
not  employ  persons  who  then  proceed  to  in- 
capacitate themselves  for  the  work  for  which 
they  receive  salaries.  The  board  has  done 
precisely  what  the  merchant  does  when  he 
hires  a  woman  stenographer.  It  has  con- 
tracted for  certain  work,  and  if  that  work  is 
not  done  the  contract  lapses.  Does  Mrs.  Gil- 
man suppose  that  the  merchant  will  retain 
the  services  of  a  stenographer  who  insists  on 
having  babies  in  office  hours,  so  to  speak? 
Would  Mrs.  Gilman  herself  retain  the  services 
of  a  cook  who  had  babies  instead  of  cooking 
the  dinner?  Of  course  she  would  not.  So 
when  Mrs.  Gilman  accuses  the  board  of  say- 
ing in  so  many  words,  "We  shall  discharge 
you  for  bearing  children,"  she  is  talking  un- 
diluted nonsense,  and  she  knows  it.  The  mer- 
chant does  not  say  to  the  stenographer,  "I 
shall  discharge  you  if  you  bear  a  child."  The 
male  sense  of  modesty  would  prevent  him 
from  even  thinking  of  such  things.  But  he 
does  say,  "I  shall  discharge  you  if  you  do 
not  do  stenography,  seeing  that  this  is  what 
I  have  hired  you  to  do."  Nor  would  he  listen 
to  the  plea  that  "maternity  is  woman's 
noblest  function."  He  would  say,  "All  right, 
my  dear,  go  ahead  and  function,  and  I  will 
employ  a  man  whose  noblest  function  is  other- 
wise and  will  not  interfere  with  his  work." 
The  parallel  is  exact. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  too  much  talk  aboul 
the  sacred  duties  of  maternity.  There  is  no 
such  sacred  duty,  and  the  feminists  are  the 
first  to  say  so  when  it  suits  their  purpose. 
No  woman  is  under  any  obligation,  moral  or 
social,  to  have  babies.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  no 
babies,  and  this  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the 
babies.  In  fact  babies  are  far  too  numerous 
already. 


This  cruel  war  must  stop.  Our  privations 
arc  becoming  unbearable.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  were  told  that  we  must  henceforth  wear 
white  socks  because  all  the  dyes  are  made  in 
Germany  and  the  Germans  are  too  busy  just 
now  to  make  them.  We  explained  at  the  time 
that  wc  would  not  wear  white  socks,  and  that 
we  were  inured  to  ignominy,  but  that  we  would 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  that  we  would 
rather  paint  our  feet  or  dip  our  socks  into 
the  inkpot,  and  now  comes  the  further  horrid 
news  that  we  can  not  have  any  more  kid 
gloves. 

This  time  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Allies,  and 
it  is  a  real  delight  to  prove  our  neutrality  by 
<o.  It  seems  that  kid  gloves  are  made 
from  goatskins,  and  all  the  goats  are  being 
eaten  by  the  Indian  troops,  who  have  an  un- 
explained partiality  for  goat  flesh.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  eating  5000  goats  every 
day.  and  as  more  rroops  arc  expected  to  ar- 
rive with  the  same  hunger  for  goats  the  out- 
look for  the  kid  glove  trade  is  a  sad  one. 

r  f  course  these  swarthy  warriors  do  not 
eat  the  skins.  But  they  lie  on  them.  They 
take  them  into  the  trenches  and  use  them  for 


beds.  The  manager  of  the  factory  at  Grenoble 
says  that  if  the  war  lasts  for  only  six  months 
they  will  have  consumed  90,000  dozen  skins, 
which  means  no  kid  gloves.  Once  more,  let 
this  cruel  war  stop. 


A  large  number  of  Frenchwomen  have  been 
asked  to  state  what  male  character  of  his- 
tory they  would  wish  to  be  if  they  could  be 
born  as  men,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
choose  Napoleon.  Doubtless  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  war  spirit  of  the  day,  but  it  hardly 
confirms  the  false  and  ridiculous  theory  now 
dinned  into  our  ears  that  the  political  in- 
fluence of  women  would  be  on  the  side  of 
peace. 


A  sturdy  little  Lancashire  lad  went  to  a  re- 
cruiting station  to  enlist.  He  was  much  dis- 
appointed when  the  officer  told  him  he  was 
too  small  and  too  young.  "Can't  you  find  me 
some  job  in  th"  army  what  I  am  big  enough 
for  ?"  anxiously  asked  the  lad.  "No,  I  can't, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the  officer.  As  the 
lad  turned  sorrowfully  away  he  said:  "Well, 
don't  blame  me  if  th'  bloomin'  Germans  lick 
t*  lot  on  yo';  that's  all!" 


CANDY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Send  her  a  box  of  our  delicious 
candies.  We  will  deliver  them 
direct  to  any  address  you  give  us. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEO.    HAAS     &     SONS 

Main  store  and  Office 
770  Market  SL,  San  Francisco 


The  fashionable  women  of  England  are  very- 
anxious  to  help.  At  least  they  say  they  are, 
and  never  would  we  doubt  a  lady's  word.  But 
their  good  intentions  are  thwarted  on  every 
side.  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  want  them  as 
nurses.  He  says  he  prefers  nuns,  presumably 
because  they  have  no  matrimonial  ambitions, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  went  himself  to  a  nun- 
nery— fancy  Lord  Kitchener  in  a  nunnery — 
in  order  to  arrange  matters.  Doubtless  Lord 
Kitchener  has  painful  memories  of  the  Boer 
War,  where  the  lady  helpers  proved  such  a 
nuisance  that  he  classed  them  with  the  flies 
as  among  the  unbearable  plagues  of  camp  life. 

But  the  ladies  who  stayed  at  home  were 
nearly  as  bad.  They,  too,  felt  the  enthusiasm 
of  action,  and  so  they  made  presents  for  the 
troops  at  the  front.  All  kinds  of  presents, 
such  as  ladies  make  for  each  other  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  such  as  they  give  to  their  long- 
suffering  male  friends,  who  say  things  and 
throw  the  gifts  away.  They  made  candy 
boxes  for  them  embroidered  with  pretty  senti- 
ments. Tht3'  made  night-shirt  covers  and 
pillow-cases  and  cigarette  cases.  They  made 
collar-boxes  and  brush  bagrs.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  became  of  all  this  truck.  Pre- 
sumably it  was  burned,  but  it  was  all  inno- 
cent enough  in  comparison  with  the  activities 
of  the  ladies  who  went  to  the  front  as  nurses 
under  the  conviction  that  nursing  meant 
bathing  the  brows  of  handsome  young  officers 
and  writing  letters  for  them  to  their  mothers. 
It  is  said  that  a  good  many  of  the  volunteer 
nurses  in  the  present  war  have  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  nursing  of  officers  and 
were  thereupon  requested  to  go  home  and 
stay   there. 

The  French  army  allows  no  nurses  at  the 
front  except  nuns,  who  can  be  relied  upon 
for  the  absolute  and  unswerving  performance 
of  duty  and  for  an  absence  of  the  hysterias 
that  so  often  afflict  their  more  worldly  sisters. 
These  nuns  go  to  the  firing  line  and  show 
themselves  as  indifferent  to  bullets  as  the  sol- 
diers themselves.  But  the  aristocratic  French 
ladies  are  allowed  to  meet  the  wounded  on 
their  arrival  in  Paris  and  to  offer  their  minis- 
trations under  the  strict  supervision  of  medi- 
cal officers.  And  they  show  themselves  as 
willing  enough  to  do  whatever  is  necessary, 
whether  it  be  washing,   scrubbing,  or  cooking. 


Greek  and  Latin  authors  refer  to  the  sport 
of  coursing,  but  during  the  middle  ages  it 
was  little  heard  of.  The  first  set  of  rules 
drawn  up  to  govern  the  sport  and  for  deter- 
mining the  merits  of  a  course  was  placed  on 
record  by  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  of  England.  There  was 
generally  private  coursing  at  that  time.  The 
oldest  coursing  club  is  that  at  Swaffham  in 
Norfolk,  and  it  was  established  in  1766  by 
Lord  Orford.  In  1780  the  Ashdown  Park 
Club  was  established.  During  the  next  sev- 
enty years  many  clubs  or  societies  sprang  up 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  the  Altcar  Club  being  formed  in  1825. 
The  Waterloo  Cup  is  run  at  the  Altcar  meet- 
ing every  spring.  This  famous  gathering 
takes  place  on  the  Earl  of  Sefton's  estate 
close  to  Liverpool.  It  has  for  years  been 
recognized  as  the  leading  affair  of  its  kind. 
Only  in  South  Africa  is  a  Waterloo  run  off 
on  antelopes,  the  reason  being  that  the  Afri- 
can hare  will  not  stand  up  before  a  brace  of 
greyhounds. 


6  Daily  Trains 


to 


Los   Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 
or  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Pullman   Equipment   and 
Dining  Cars  on  all  trains 


The  Coaster — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (^JoT1) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Valley  Express- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sraSTon) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (s^Son) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Owl- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  ( state) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Lark- 


LC  C  "  /Third  Street\ 

v.  oan  rrancisco  ^  station  ) 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Express- 


ly.  San  Francisco  (stISon) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:45  a.  m. 
10:55  p.m. 


10:40  a.m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.  m. 
7:55  a.  m. 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


9:00  p.  m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares,  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
and  further  information,  ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


Two  college  students  were  arraigned  before 
the  magistrate  charged  with  hurdling  the  low 
spots  in  the  road  in  their  motor-car.  "Have 
you  a  lawyer  ?"  asked  the  magistrate.  "We're 
not  going  to  have  any  lawyer,"  answered  the 
elder  of  the  students.  "We've  decided  to  tell 
the  truth." 


Dr.  Blomfield,  a  former  Bishop  of  London 
was  a  widower  with  children.  He  married  a 
widow  with  children,  and  he  had  a  family 
by  his  second  wife.  One  day  this  lady  rushed 
into  the  library  and  said  in  an  excited  tone: 
"Do  come  to  the  nursery  ;  your  children  and 
my  children  are  endeavoring  to  kill  our  chil- 
dren." 


An  English  colonel  at  kit  inspection  said  to 
Private  Flannigan,  a  new  recruit:  "Ha! 
Yes,  shirts,  seeks,  flannels,  all  very  good. 
Now,  can  you  assure  me  that  all  the  articles 
of  your  kit  have  buttons  on  them  ?"  "No, 
sir,"'  said  Private  Flannigan.  hesitating. 
"How's  that,  sir?"  "Aint  no  buttons  on  the 
towels,  sir." 


Zeke  and  Abe,  two  Afro-Americans,  had  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  mountains  and  search  for 
gold,  which  they  had  no  doubt  could  be  found 
very  easily.  "Ah  hopes  we  finds  uh  millyun 
dollahs'  wuf,"  said  Zeke.  A  third  negro  who 
had  been  listening  to  their  plans  put  in : 
"When  yo'  done  come  back  wid  all  dat  gold 
is  yo'  gwine  gimme  some  "  "Nuh,  suh,"  said 
Zeke.     "Why  doan'  you  do  yo'  own  hopin'  ?" 


A  New  York  salesman  tells  of  a  stay  made 
by  him  at  a  Western  hotel  where  he  observed 
an  old-fashioned  roller  towel.  "Say,"  asked 
the  Gothamite  of  a  man  in  the  washroom, 
"don't  the  owner  of  this  hotel  know  that  it's 
against  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  use 
roller  towels  now?"  "He  knows  it  all  right 
enough,"  said  the  man  addressed,  "but  that 
law  wasn't  passed  when  this  towel  was  put 
UP-" 

Mrs.  Newlyrich,  ha  ving  come  into  a  for- 
tune through  a  lucky  strike,  set  up  a  country 
home  near  a  big  city,  where  she  lived  in  style. 
One  day,  while  she  was  showing  some  of  her 
old-time  friends  about  the  place,  they  came 
to  the  poultry  yard.  "What  beautiful  chick- 
ens !"  the  visitors  exclaimed.  "All  prize 
fowls,"  haughtily  explained  the  hostess.  "Do 
they  lay  every  day?"  was  the  next  question. 
"Oh,  they  could,  of  course,  but  in  our  posi- 
tion  it   is  not  necessary   for  them  to   do   so.' 


Uncle  Jim  Jackson,  colored,  was  on  his  way 
home  from  the  county  fair,  and  having  im- 
bibed more  freely  than  judiciously,  tacked 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  making 
five  or  ten  feet  with  each  effort.  He  was  over- 
taken by  the  major.  "Jim,  you  black  rascal, 
you're  drunk  again,"  commented  the  major. 
"It's  a  long  way  home — you'll  never  get  there 
in  this  fix."  "Yas,  suh,"  answered  Jim  thickly, 
anchoring  to  a  post,  "it  aint  dat  this  heah 
road's  so  long,  suh — but  if  dey  jes  ain'  made 
it  so  broad,  suh  !" 


A  wealthy  but  miserly  baronet  was  cele- 
brated for  having  a  magnificently  decorated 
dining-room,  while  his  viands  were  very  few. 
A  celebrated  wit  was  invited  to  dine  on  a 
certain  occasion,  and  the  host  asked  him  if  he 
didn't  think  the  room  elegant.  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "but  it  is  not  quite  to  my  taste." 
"And  what  change  would  you  make  ?"  asked 
the  host.  "Well,"  answered  the  wit,  "if  this 
were  my  house,  you  know,  I  would  have," 
looking  at  the  ceiling,  "less  gilding,  and," 
here  he  glanced  furtively  at  the  table,  "more 
carving." 

Mme  de  Talleyrand  had  the  name  of 
being  as  stupid  as  she  was  handsome,  and  her 
husband  took  a  manly  pleasure  in  leading  her 
on  to  the  commission  of  the  most  amazing 
blunders  for  the  amusement  of  their  guests. 
One  day,  for  instance,  when  Denon,  one  of  the 
savants  whom  Bonaparte  had  taken  in  his 
train  on  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  was  to  dine 
with  them,  Talleyrand  told  his  wife  that  he 
was  a  traveler  of  note,  whose  last  book  he 
would  give  her  to  read.  At  dinner,  Denon 
was  at  first  delighted  by  the  accuracy  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  compliments  which  Mme. 
de  Talleyrand  paid  him,  but  she  soon  gave 
such  feelings  pause  by  saying:  "And  that 
good  fellow  Friday — what  a  comfort  he  must 
have  been  to  you !"  Talleyrand  had  given 
her  "Robinson   Crusoe"  to   read. 


Johnny  Soutar  and  Tarn  McNab  during  the 
course  of  a  railway  journey  fell  to  discussing 
the  domestic  infelicities  of  a  mutual  friend. 
"Ay,  ay,"  said  Johnny,  "Jamie  Thompson  has 
a  sair  time  wi'  that  wife  o'  his.  They  say 
they're  aye  quarreling."  "Whit  else  c'ud  ye 
expect  ?"  was  Tam's  scornful  retort.  "The 
puir  feckless  crayture  mairrit  efter  courtin' 
for  only  seven  years.  Man,  he  has  no  chance 
to  ken  the  wumman  in  sic  a  short  time.    When 


I  wis  coortin'  I  coorted  for  twinty  year."  In 
the  further  corner  of  the  compartment  sat  an 
Englishman,  listening,  and  much  amused. 
"And  may  I  ask,"  he  inquired,  "if  connubial 
bliss  followed  this  long  courtship  ?"  Tarn 
looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "1  tell  ye  I 
coorted  for  twinty  year,"  he  said,  "an'  in  that 
time  I  kent  whit  the  wumman  wis,  an'  so  I 
didna'   marry." 


The  German  ambassador,  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  said  at  a  luncheon  at  Jacob  H.  Schiff's 
cottage  at  Seabright :  "To  blame  Germany 
for  this  war  shows  an  ignorance  of  welt 
politik  as  excessive  as  the  broker's  ignorance 
of  art.  A  banker  said  to  a  broker :  T  want 
you  to  come  and  spend  the  week-end  with  me 
in  the  country.  I  want  to  show  you  a  Mu- 
rillo,  a  Bouguereau,  and  a  Tintoretto  that  I 
bought  last  week.'  'Why,  man,  what  a  fool 
you  are,'  said  the  broker,  'to  buy  foreign  cars 
in  war  time  !  Don't  you  know  you'll  never  be 
able  to  get  new  parts?'" 


On  a  dilapidated  narrow-gauge  railroad  in  a 
Southern  state  a  traveler  was  struck  with  the 
general  air  of  hopelessness  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Run-down  farms,  fences  falling  to 
pieces,  and  houses  unpainted  and  dismal  were 
seen  as  mile  after  mile  was  reeled  off. 
Finally  a  countryman  got  on,  and  the  two  fell 
into  conversation.  "Country  around  here 
looks  fearfully  dilapidated,"  remarked  the 
traveler.  "Yaas,  but  jest  wait  an'  ye'll  see 
sumpin'  wuss,"  replied  the  countryman.  The 
train  stopped.  They  looked  out  and  saw  a 
rail  missing  ahead.  The  entire  train  crew 
clambered  out,  crowbars  in  hand,  proceeded 
leisurely  to  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  in  due 
time  loosened  a  rail  and  carried  it  forward. 
It  was  spiked  into  position  and  the  train 
proceeded.  "Somebody  stole  a  rail  ?"  asked 
the  traveler.  "Yaas,  abaout  twenty  year  ago, 
I  reckon.  Evah  since  they  haint  nobody 
bought  a  new  one.  When  the  train  comes 
back  they've  gotter  stop  an'  tear  up  a  rail  be- 
hind 'em.  Aint  that  the  dilapidatenenest  thing 
ye  ever  see,  stranger?" 

-»••■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Battle  Hymn. 
Onward,    Christian    Soldiers, 

Slaught'ring  as  you  go, 
Plant   the    Cross    of   Jesus 

O'er  the   fallen   foe. 
Pillage,  rape,   and   murder, 

Let  the  bullets   rain; 
If  the  foe  turns  other  cheek,  just 

Shoot  him  once  again.  — Life. 


"War  Articles. 

I  am  still   neutral,   I  have  read 

How  one  side  violates  its  dead, 
And  how  the  others  slash  the  foe 
That's   fallen — that   I   also   know; 

French,  German,   British,  Russian,  Turk — ■ 

I've    read   about  their  awful    work! 

I    know  one's   savage  catechism, 

The  other's  civil  barbarism; 

One  has  an  ancient,  bloody  creed, 
The  other  loves  to  stab  and  bleed 

The  enemy,  whoever  it 

May  be.     I've  heard  every  bit. 

I   still  am  neutral.     I  have  felt, 

(Being  part  Saxon   and  part   Celt, 
With  something  of  the  Latin,   Slav, 
Teuton  and  Tartar).     Well,  I  have 

Decided   that  this    racial   strife 

Adds    naught    to    death    and    naught    to    life. 

By    thinking   of  my    family, 
I  know  how  all  this  fight  can  be; 
My   father  hates  my  brother-in-law, 
My  sister   hates   my   mother-in-law; 
I  can  not  bear  my  uncle's  son — 
And  that  is  how  the  thing  is  done. 

Of  course,  I'm  more  than  conscious  that 

I  ought  to  love  my  neighbor's  cat, 

Which  wakes  me  up  at  half-past  four; 

But^he  shoald  love  my  dog  the  more 

Which  wakes  him  up  at  half-past  three. 

We  don't.     And  that's  why  wars  must  be! 

-Ted  Robinson,   in   Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 


Peaceful  Europe. 
Said    Austria:       "You    murderous    Serb, 

You  the  peace  of  all  Europe  disturb, 

Get   down    on   your   knees 

And    apologize    please. 
Or   I'll   kick  you    right   off   my   front   curb." 

The   Czar  said:      "My   cousin   the   Kaiser, 
Was    always    a    good    advertiser ; 

He's    determined    to    fight, 

And  insists   he   is    right, 
But   soon    he'll   be  older   and    wiser." 

"For    forty-four    summers,"    said    France, 
"I've   waited    and    watched    for  the   chance 

To    wrest    Alsace-Lorraine 

From   the   Germans   again, 
And    now   is    Ihe   time   to    advance." 

Said    Belgium:      "When    armies    immense 

Pour  over  my  boundary  fence, 

I'll   awake    from    my    nap, 

-And   put   up   a   scrap, 
They'll    remember    a    hundred    years    hence." 

Said  John   Bull:     "This  here  Kaiser's  a  snob, 

If  I   lets   Belgium   suffer 

I'm  a   blank   bloomin'    duffer, 
So   'ere  goes  for  a  crack  at  'is   nob." 

— Milwaukee  Daily  News. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  jn  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Hensliaw  and 
Mr.  Charles  Keeney  took  place  Wednesday  at  the 
home  in  Piedmont  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw.  It  was  a  very  quiet 
affair,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  groom's 
father,  the  late  Dr.  James  Ward  Keeney  of  this 
city.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeney  will  reside  in  Piedmont. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Fowle  and  Mr. 
James  Sperry  took  place  Wednesday  at  the  home 
in  Denver  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Hunt  Fowlc  Mr.  Sperry  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Willard  Sperry  of  Sausalito.  The  young 
couple   will    reside   in   this  city. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  the  members 
of  her  family  at  dinner  Thanksgiving  evening  at 
her  home  on  Broadway.  Among  others  who  gave 
similar  affairs  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.   Isaac  Requa,  and  Miss  Dorothy   Baker. 

.Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  luncheon  Saturday  given  by  Miss 
Corona  Williams  at  the  home  in  Berkeley  of  her 
parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Alton  Williams. 

The  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  hostesses  at 
a  reception  Monday  afternoon  at  the  residence  on 
Clay  Street  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hogan.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  Henry  Stewart  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  is  the  state  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Mrs.  Vere  Ellinwood  and  Miss  Mildred  Sallee 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor    of    Miss    Louise    McNear. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Fillmore  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  entertained 
a  number  of  young  people  at  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Jean  Bolt  Wheeler  have  issued  invitations  to  a 
"the  dansant  Saturday,  December  12,  at  the  Cen- 
tury  Club. 

Mrs.  Elsa  Greenfield  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Cliff 
House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Miller  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  given  by  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Black  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  Wednesday  at  the 
Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  the 
Francisca    Club. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hastings  Darling  gave  a  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Century  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Guy  Edie,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the 
Philippines. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street 
in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Mildred  Chapman, 
who  is  spending  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Doris  Ryer, 
,  who  was  the  complimented  guest  at  a  similar 
affair  Monday  evening  given  by  Mrs.  Warren  S. 
Porter  and  her  son,  Mr.  Hugh  Porter.  Monday 
afternoon  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  the  the  dansant 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Miss  Ryer, 
who  was  the  guest  of  honor  Tuesday  evening  at 
a  dinner-dance  given  by  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  at 
her  home  on  California  Street.  Among  others 
who  entertained  in  her  honor  were  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel    and    Miss   Jennie    Blair. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
|eon  on  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  California  Street, 
where  a  dozen  friends  were  asked  to  meet  Mrs. 
Dario  Orena  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  luncheon  Thursday,  December"  9,  at  the  Fair- 
mont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss   Doris  Ryer. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheo-i  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue    in    honor   of    Miss   Ynez    Pischel. 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Holladay  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  dinner  recently  at  her  home  on 
Clay   Street. 

Miss  Ethel  Palmantter  will  be  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon,  December  11,  to 
be  given  by  the  Misses  Zephyr  and  Ynez  Pischel 
al    their   home  on    California  Street. 

Mrs.  llalscy  Dunwoody  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Scott. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  has  issued  invitations  to 
a    dinner    Tuesday    evening,    December    IS,    at    her 

boi 1'    Scott   Street.     Accompanied  by  her  guests 

Miss    Oyster    will     later     attend     the     dance     to    be 
given    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alfred    S.    Tubbs    at    the 
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candies  as  fresh  and  delicious  as 
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Century  Club  in  honor  of  their  •  i  e,  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  will  be  host- '^  at  a  tea  this 
afternoon   at   her   home  on   California  Street. 

Captain  1'ranklin  Hutlon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hutton  entertained  a  number  of  friends  over  the 
week-end    al   their   home   at    Fort   McDowell. 

The  wardroom  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Annapolis 
were  hosts  at  a  dinner  recently  in  honor  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Bennett,  who  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Commander 
Clarence  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  on  board  the  U. 
S.   S.   Cleveland. 

Captain  John  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  and 
Mrs.  Ellicott  _will  entertain  a  large  number  of 
friends  at  a  dance  this  evening  at  their  home  at 
Mare  Island.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Miss 
Bennett. 

Captain  Lewis  Turtle,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Turtle 
entertained  a  coterie  of  friends  at  dinner  Thurs- 
day  evening  at  their    home   at    Fort    Scott. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Bingham  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  bridge-tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  9, 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott,  in  honor  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.    John    Randolph. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed   will   be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments   to    and    from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  recently 
joined  the  large  number  of  San  Franciscans  who 
are  enjoying  a  holiday  visit  in  New  York.  They 
expect  to  be  home  in  time  for  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Delatour  have  gone  East 
to  place  their  young  son,  Richard  Delatour,  in 
school.  Upon  their  return  they  will  spend  the 
winter    in   this    city, 

Mrs.  John  Parrott,  Miss  Barbara  Parrott,  and 
the  three  youngest  sons  of  the  family  will  arrive 
soon  from  England  to  join  Mr.  Parrott,  the  Misses 
Emelie  and  Josephine  and  the  Messrs.  John  and 
William  Parrott  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard  and  their 
little  son  spent  Thanksgiving  with  Mrs.  Pinckard's 
father,  Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  they  will  remain  until  after  the  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  Edwin  W.  Newhall  and  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  have  returned  from  an  automobile 
trip  through  Southern  California.  En  route  home 
they   spent  Thanksgiving  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell,  with  their 
daughter,  Miss  Minerva  Lovell,  and  their  sons 
have  returned  to  Berkeley,  where  they  are  now 
at  2717  Claremont  Boulevard,  in  Claremont  Court. 
Mrs.  Pelham  Ames  has  apparently  quite  re- 
covered from  her  recent  dangerous  illness  and 
is  now  visiting  her  son,  Mr.  Worthington  Ames, 
and  his  wife  at  their  ranch  in  Yuba  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  have  been 
spending  the  past  week  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore  have  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Europe,  where  they  have  resided 
during  the  past  three  years.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Moore  was  studying 
at  the  Beaux  Arts  when  war  was  declared,  and 
have  since  been  in  Brittany.  Mrs.  Moore  and 
her  little  daughter  will  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Page  Brown,  before  coming  here 
to  join  her  husband,  who  will  be  associated  in  busi- 
ness with   his  stepfather,    Mr.    Willis    Polk. 

Mrs.  Randell  Hunt  will  depart  next  week  for 
Annapolis  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lieutenant  Henry 
Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  (for- 
merly  Floride  Hunt). 

Miss  Sara  Coffin  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
the  East  and  has  joined  her  mother,  Airs.  James 
Coffin,  who  has  leased  the  Wakefield  Baker  resi- 
dence  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Hager  Kellogg  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo 
Park  with   Mr.  and   Mrs.    Frederick  S.    Sharon. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  her  son,  Mr.  Por- 
ter Robinson,  are  established  for  the  winter  at 
the  Hotel   Cartwright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Boston  after  a  visit  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  West  have  come  from 
Stockton  to  spend  the  winter  season  in  town  and 
are  occupying  the  home  on  Pierce  Street  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Cuyler   Lee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Plummer  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles  after  having  spent 
Thanksgiving  with  Mrs.  Plummer's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  are  contemplating  leaving 
shortly  for  Philadelphia  to  visit  Mrs.  George 
Harding. 

Mr.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  a  mastoid  operation  to  return  to  his 
home  on  Russian  Hill,  where  he  is  rapidly  re- 
gaining his  strength. 

Miss  Isabelle  Beaver  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks 
with    Miss  Helen   Crosby. 

Mrs.  Leo  Korbcl  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Marin  County  after  a  visit  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear,  in  this  city. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  has  recently  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  at  their  home  in 
Woodside. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Moffitt,  and  their 
children,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt  and  Master  James 
Moffitt,  spent  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  in  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker  have  returned  from  a  week's  visit  in 
Bakersfield,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Cap- 
tain William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  McKit- 
trick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Slicphard  have  returned 
from  a  brief  visit  in  the  East. 

M  is.  Robert  J.  Currey  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Laura  Currey,  have  returned  to  their  ranch  in 
1  lixon  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Oakland 
and    this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  Hall  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  from  Manila  and  will  re- 
side   permanently    in    Oakland. 

Mr.  and    Mrs.  John   Dickinson  Sherwood  of  Spo- 


kane have  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  with 
their  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood 
of  this  city  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sherwood 
of   Claremont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Pacheco  Tevis  spent  a  few 
days  in  Monterey,  having  motored  there  last  Sat- 
urday from  Atherton,  where  they  were  married. 
They  are  en  route  to  Bakersfield,  where  they  will 
spend   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  have  returned 
from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
since  their  arrival  in  October  from  Europe.  They 
have  rented  the  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  house,  where 
they  will  reside  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tillman  have  returned 
from  Aptos,  where  they  have  been  spending  sev- 
eral   weeks    at   their    country    home. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  is  slowly  recovering  from 
a  serious  operation  which  was  performed  Satur- 
day. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest   personal   notes   relative  to   army 
and  navy   officers  who   are   or  have   been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Captain  Lewis  E.  Goodier,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  E.  Goodier,  Western  De- 
partment judge-advocate,  who  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  a  fall  with  an  aeroplane  at  the  San  Diego 
aviation  camp,  has  arrived  at  the  Letterman  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Captain  Goodier  was  accompanied 
here   by   Lieutenant   Harry   L.    Schurmeier. 

Major  John  L.  Hines,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  de- 
tailed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  adjutant-general's 
department,   relieving   Major   George  W.    Martin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A„  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
soon   arrive  in  this  city. 

Captain  Murry  Baldwin,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  treatment  at  the  Letterman  General 
Hospital  and  transferred  to  the  Twenty- First  In- 
fantry. 

Captain  M.  L.  Bristol,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  as  director  of  naval   aeronautics. 

Captain  Arthur  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bryant  of  Fort  McDowell  have  as  their  guests 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Sharpsten  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Stewart  accompanied  her  son,  Lieu- 
tenant Lee  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  to  his  new  post  at 
Alcatraz  Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  David  Sellers,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Sellers,  also  Lieutenant-Commander  Al- 
bert Reese,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Reese,  who  were 
stationed  here  for  two  years,  are  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,    Virginia. 

Ensign  Daniel  Callahan,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
lahan (formerly  Miss  Mary  Tormey),  who  have 
been  living  in  Coronado  since  their  recent  mar- 
riage, will  be  guests  in  Oakland  during  the  holi- 
days. 

The  officers  of  the  Unted  States  Army  selected 
to  act  as  observers  with  the  German  army  are: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Joesph  E.  Kuhn,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; Major  Dwight  A.  Aultman,  Field  Artil- 
lery; Major  Samuel  G.  Shortle,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps;  Captain  James  B.  Dillard,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps;  Captain  Samuel  D.  Rockenbach,  Cavalry, 
and  Captain  Wilson  B.  Burtt,  Infantry.  All  of 
the  mentioned  officers  speak  and  translate  two  or 
more  languages,  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 
They  will  not  make  their  reports  until  hostilities 
are    concluded. 

Brigadier-General  Hunter  Liggett  will  be  senior 
officer  on  board  the  U.  S.  A.  transport  Logan, 
which  sails  for  Honolulu  and  Manila  on  December 
5.  Among  other  officers  to  sail  who  are  well 
known  here  are  Colonel  R.  G.  Ebert,  Major  F.  A. 
Grant,  Colonel  Charles  M.  Gandy,  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin A.  G.  Alvord,  Major  W.  J.  Snow,  Major 
Samuel  G.  Jones,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  P.  Ken- 
dall, and  Major  E.  V.  Smith. 


Benefit  for  War  Sufferers. 
There  is  to  be  given  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
on  the  evening  of  December  7,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
a  performance  of  a  musical  extravaganza, 
"The  Butterfly  Isles,"  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  European  war. 
The  performance  is  to  be  by  amateurs  of  the 
Footlight  Club  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  Wide  interest,  social  and 
humane,  is  enlisted  in  this  benefit  perform- 
ance. Some  twenty-five  boxes  have  been  sold 
at  $50  and  $25  each,  and  a  large  number  of 
seats  are  reserved.  Many  well-known  women 
in  the  character  of  patronesses  are  promoting 
the  benefit,  which  promises  to  be  a  brilliant 
as  well  as  an  entertaining  affair. 


A  Benefit  Bazaar. 
The  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  la- 
dies of  the  city  are  working  together  for  a 
benefit  bazaar  to  be  held  on  December  9,  10, 
and  11,  at  the  German  House,  corner  Polk 
and  Turk  Streets,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
following  board  :  Mrs.  Karoline  Koster,  Mrs. 
Marie  Fehleisen,  Mrs.  George  F.  Volkmann, 
Mrs.  John  Hermann,  Mrs.  Charles  Bundschu, 
Mrs.  Ruiz  de  Roxas,  and  Baroness  von 
Schacht.  They  have  decided  that  only  part 
of  the  money  is  to  go  abroad,  and  part  is  to 
be  retained  here  for  the  relief  of  those  that 
have  been  forced  to  leave  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  and  Japan  and  are  now  here 
and  arriving  here  in  a  destitute  condition. 


The  St.  Denis  Company  in  Oakland 
Ruth  St.  Denis  and  her  complete  company 
and  orchestra  will  give  two  special  perform- 
ances in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  December  15,  at  3:15,  and 
the  same  night  at  8:15,  Manager  Bishop  lay- 
ing off  his  entire  stock  company  for  this  oc- 
casion. The  programme  will  be  identical  with 
the  elaborate  one  to  be  offered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  sale  of  seats  will  open  at  Ye 
Liberty  on  Thursday,  December  10,  and  mail 
orders  will  receive  careful  attention.  At  the 
matinee  performance  there  will  be  500  special 
seats  at  50  cents  and  ^00  at  $1  in  the  bal- 
cony. 


Berkeley  Musical  Association  Concert. 
The  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  give 
its  first  concert  of  the  fifth  season  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  December  10,  at  8:15,  in  the 
Harmon  Gymnasium,  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  artists  will  be 
Arrigo  Serato,  the  eminent  Italian  violinist, 
and  Homer  Samuels  at  the  piano.  Members 
will  be  admitted  only  upon  presentation  of 
properly  numbered  coupon  of  the  season  ticket. 
No   other  will  be  accepted. 


The  home  in  Texas  City,  Texas,  of  Lieu- 
tenant John  Huff  Van  Vliet,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Vliet  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent   of  a  son. 


Works  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Cesar 
Franck  will  be  played  by  the  San  Francisco 
Quintet  Club  at  its  second  concert  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Sunday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 20. 
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The  Honorable  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
whom  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  series  of  industrial  in- 
vestigations, was  formerly  minister  of  labor 
in  the  Canadian  cabinet.  He  is  particularly 
well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  which  will 
require  many  years  to  complete,  having  trav- 
eled the  world  widely  inquiring  into  social  and 
economic  matters. 

Representative  Claude  Kitchin  of  North 
Carolina,  who  is  expected  to  be  the  next  floor 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  claim 
the  honor  by  right  of  seniority.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Southern  Democrats  generally.  Mr.  Kitchin 
has  been  a  member  of  the  House  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  and  previous  to  his  election  to 
the  Fifty-Seventh  Congress  had  never  held 
any  public  office. 

Michael  D.  Tchelisheft,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  present  governmental  ban  on  vodka, 
the  demoralizing  Russian  drink,  is  a  peasant 
by  birth,  and  originally  a  house  painter. 
Then  he  became  mayor  of  the  city  of  Samara, 
and  is  now  a  millionaire.  Physically  he  is  a 
giant,  standing  over  six  feet  four  inches  in 
his  stocking  feet  and  of  powerful  build.  Al- 
though he  is  fifty-five  years  old  he  looks  much 
younger.  Eleven  years  ago  he  began  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  official  order 
against  liquor  soon  after  war  was  declared. 
Following  his  term  of  office  as  mayor  of 
Samara  he  was  elected  to  the  Duma  on  an 
anti-vodka  platform,  and  managed  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  bearing  on  the  question, 
which  was  finally  tabled  in  the  imperial  coun- 
cil. Nothing  daunted,  he  secured  an  audience, 
after  a  time,  with  the  Czar,  and  has  at  last 
seen  his  efforts  crowned  with  success — for  the 
period  of  the  war  at  least. 

The  most  distinguished  Red  Cross  nurse  in 
England  is  Miss  Agnes  Keyser,  better  known 
as  ''Sister  Agnes,"  the  founder  of  that  notable 
institution  in  Grosvenor  Gardens  known  as 
King  Edward  VII  Hospital  for  Sick  and 
Wounded  Officers.  It  was  on  the  advice  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  late  king  that  Miss 
Keyser  started  the  hospital  Her  father  en- 
joyed the  close  friendship  of  King  Edward  and 
(the  royal  family  generally.  He  died  during 
the    Boer   war,    and    ever    since    his    daughter, 


who  was  only  about  twenty-two  years  of  age 
at  that  time,  has  devoted  herself  to  the  up- 
building of  the  hospital. 

Ernest  P.  Eicknell,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  is  going  to  Belgium 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief  sent 
there  from  this  country.  He  is  a  former  news- 
paper man,  having  been  engaged  in  that  work 
chiefly  in  Indianapolis  until  1898.  Then  he 
became  general  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago bureau  of  charities,  and  in  1908  took  up 
his  present  position.  Following  the  San 
Francisco  fire  he  represented  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  in  the  stricken  city,  and 
three  years  later  directed  its  efforts  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria. 

General  Baron  Arthur  von  Luttwitz,  who 
has  been  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  German  army  for  Belgium,  married  an 
American  woman,  Miss  Mamie  Cary,  whom  he 
met  abroad.  The  marriage  took  place  in  this 
country  in  1S93.  General  von  Luttwitz  is  also 
military  and  civil  governor  of  Brussels.  At 
various  times  in  his  military  career  the  gen 
eral  has  been  the  German  military  attache  in 
London,  in  South  Africa  during  the  Boer  war, 
and  at  St.  Petersburg.  Several  years  ago  he 
was  made  a  colonel  of  the  only  Prussian 
regiment  stationed  at  Hamburg.  Last  spring 
he  was  made  a  general. 

George  Thomas  Weitzel,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  a  special  agent  by  the  State  De- 
part to  assist  Ambassador  Morgenthau  in 
Constantinople,  was  formerly  minister  to 
Nicaragua,  and  is  regarded  as  particularly 
well  qualified  for  the  trying  position  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned.  He  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  formei 
attorney  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  battery  in  the  Porto  Rican  cam- 
paign during  the  Spanish-American  war.  Dur- 
ing the  Madero  revolution  he  was  on  special 
duty  at  the  American  embassy.  In  July,  1913, 
he  announced  his  retirement  from  the  service. 

Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  founder  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  known  as 
the  "first  citizen  of  Boston,"  has  just  cele- 
brated his  eightieth  birthday.  His  life  has 
been  eventful  and  his  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  lived  for  six  decades 
can  not  be  measured.  Despite  his  age  he 
appears  daily  at  his  office  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  affairs  of  the  banking  firm  of  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.     He  served  in  the  Civil  War 


William  Wallace  —  Scotland's  Great  Patriot 

FOR  nearly  seven  hundred  years  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Scotland  have  revered  the  memory  of  Wallace.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  will  continue  for 
seventy  times  seven  hundred  years.  When  but  a  youth 
the  love  of  Personal  and  National  Liberity  burned  so 
fiercely  in  the  breast  of  Wallace  that  he  revolted  against 
England's  tyrannous  rule.  At  the  head  of  his  gallant  band 
of  riders  he  won  skirmish  after  skirmish,  and  finally, 
at  the  opportune  time,  quickly  organized  an  army  and 
routed  the  English  at  Stirling  Bridge.  William  Wallace 
admired  a  good  Barley-Malt  brew  just  as  do  the  Scotchmen 
of  today.  Prohibition  has  ever  been  a  detestable 
word  to  the  Scotch  people.  They  will  not  have  it 
enter  into  their  private  lives,  and  the  Scotch  vote 
is  always  registered  by  a  large  majority  against 
such  sumptuary  legislation.  In  America  they 
have  done  much  to  build  up  the  country.  Thou- 
sands of  our  solid  Scotch  citizens  are  patrons 
of  the  honest  brews  of  Anheuser-Busch  and 
have  been  constant  users  of  BUDWEISER. 
They  have  helped  to  make  the  annual  sales  of 
this  world-famed  brand  exceed  those  of  any 
other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

Bottled  only  at  the  home  plant 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch 
Agency,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Means  Moderation 


What  War  Has  Accomplished 

It  Has  Made  Cocoa  Cheap 

Because  Europe  is  practically  out  of  the 
market  for  the  cocoa  bean.  Growers 
of  South  America  can  not  sell,  save  at  a 
great  drop  in  price. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  makers  of 
the  famous  IMPERIAL  Cocoa,  have 
purchased  in  large  quantities  at  rates 
which  enable  them  to  materially  reduce 
prices  on  all  their  cocoa. 

The  result  is  that  IMPERIAL  Cocoa, 
made  to  compete  with  the  finest  and 
most  costly  in  the  world,  is  now  offered 
you  at  the  price  of  ordinary  makes. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C-  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence-. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Consuitine  EKz'tneer  for  J.  E.  Krafit  4f  Soni.Archilecli 


The  only  departure  will  be  a  group  of  old 
French  songs,  during  the  execution  of  which 
the  vocalist  will  appear  in  Louis  XV  costume. 
Mme.  Ferrier  will  be  accompanied  by  Emilio 
Puyans,  the  flutist,  and  Achilla  Artigues,  the 
pianist. 


with  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry.  To 
him  Harvard  owes  its  famous  athletic  ground, 
Soldiers  Field,  given  in  honor  of  his  fallen 
comrades  in  the  war,  and  the  Harvard  Union. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Howland  Green,  who  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  this  country,  has  just 
entered  on  her  seventy-ninth  year.  She  re- 
tains all  of  her  mental  vigor,  and  seems  but 
little  less  active  physically.  From  her  father 
she  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  through 
her  own  remarkable  talents  as  a  financier  she 
greatly  augmented  her  wealth. 

-«*•«- 

Forbes-Robertson  Coming  to  the  Cort, 

A  theatrical  announcement  of  unusual  im- 
portance is  that  of  the  coming  to  the  Con 
Theatre  of  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson,  the  dis- 
tinguish English  actor.  The  engagement  is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 21.  Forbes-Robertson  is  now  making 
his  farewell  tour  of  America,  and  is  appear- 
ing only  in  those  cities  in  which  he  did  not 
play  last  year. 

A  repertory  of  four  plays  will  be  given : 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  Shaw's  "Caesar  and 
Cleopatra,"  Kipling's  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  and  Jerome's  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back."  It  was  in  the  latter  that 
Forbes-Robertson  was  seen  at  the  Cort  two 
years  ago.  The  star  will  be  supported  by  his 
London  company.  His  leading  woman  is  Miss 
Laura  Cowie,  a  beautiful  and  talented  young 
actress,  who  has  won  high  praise  from  East- 
ern  critics. 


The  Hughes- Wismer-Riley  Concert. 
The  second  of  the  three  chamber  music  con- 
certs by  these  players  will  be  given  in  Sorosis 
Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  December  8.     The  pro- 
gramme  follows  : 

Trio  G  major John  Harraden   Pratt 

For    Violin,    Violoncello,    and    Piano 
Violoncello  solo — Andante  Allegro. .  .Joseph  Haydn 
Mr.  Herbert  Riley 
Songs — 

"Lungi  dal  caro  bene" Secchi 

"Les  Larmes"    Massenet 

"Hopak" Moussorgsky 

Mrs.    Irene   LeNoir   Schutz,   Contralto 

Trio  in  C  major,  Op.   87 Johannes   Brahms 

■*•■» 

The  Mme.  Andre  Ferrier  Concert 
Under  the  advice  of  Henry  Hadley  and 
Emil  Greenbaum,  Mme.  Andre  Ferrier  will 
give,  at  her  studio,  1534  Sacramento  Street, 
on  the  evening  of  December  12,  a  song 
recital  which  promises  to  be  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  The  lady,  who  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  a  local  exponent  of  the 
art  of  daintily  expressive  vocalism  in  the 
French  tongue,  will  render  a  programme  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  selected  from 
the  works  of  strictly  modern  French  com- 
posers,   such    as    Berlioz,    Faure,    Hahn,    etc. 


"The  Yellow  Ticket"  will  follow  David 
Warfield  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  opening  its 
limited  engagement  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
December  21.  The  company  has  been  playing 
in  Chicago  for  some  weeks  past,  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  first  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  see  this  much-talked-of  play,  which 
deals  with  the  methods  of  treatment  accorded 
the  Jews  in  Russia.  It  is  a  very  strong  dra- 
matic work. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same   management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable, 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Management 


JAMES  WOODS 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Dad,    what's    a    corruption    fund  ?"      "The 
oilier    party's    campaign    fund." — Philadelphia 
l 

He — I'd  like  to  propose  a  little  toast.  She 
— Xothin*  doin\  kid  !  I  want  a  regular  meal. 
— Michigan   Gorge;: . 

"Jiggs  seem  to  be  the  silent  partner  at  his 
house."  "Certainly.  He  married  for  money, 
and  money  talks." — Buffalo  Express. 

Urban — How's  everything  out  your  way? 
Subbubs — Very    critical ;    our    cook   broke    off 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Ectear  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  onr  on  breeding  [isroogtlj  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Telephone  Sutter  G14 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 


MEANS       M 


SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

X 
THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 

m 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


all  diplomatic   relations   this  morning  and  de- 
manded  her  passports. — Life. 

SParker — Jones  is  lucky.  Plugge — How  so? 
Sparker — He  wants  to  buy  a  farm,  but  hasn't 
the  price. — New   York  Sun. 

Woman — What  -  are  you  selling  tomatoes 
for  today?  Peddler — Because  I  haff  a  wife 
and   ten  children,   lady. — Boston   Globe. 

English  Newsie  (selling  extras) — Better 
'ave  one  and  read  about  it  now,  sir;  it  might 
be  contradicted  in  the  morning. — Punch. 

She — How  do  you  like  my  singing?  He — 
Well,  I've  heard  Tetrazzini  and  Mary  Garden, 
but  you're  better  still. — The  Club-Fellow. 

First  Burglar — Wot  '11  we  do  with  this 
burglar-alarm,  Bill?  Second  Burglar — Slip  it 
in  the  sack.  We  kin  get  somethin'  for  it. — 
Dallas  News. 

"Any  moral  improvements  in  the  old  town  ?" 
"Oh,  yes.  We  have  built  a  new  courthouse 
and  doubled  the  size  of  the  jail." — Cleveland 
Plain   Dealer. 

"Darling,  I  think  of  you  every  moment  in 
the  day."  "Law  sakes,  Tom,  give  some  atten- 
tion to  your  work  or  you'll  get  fired." — Balti- 
more American. 

"Here's  a  fellow  patents  a  contrivance  to 
keep  girls  from  falling  out  of  hammocks." 
"More  machinery  for  displacing  men." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"Then  your  daughter  isn't  going  to  buy  a 
duke?"  "Not  just  yet.  I  advised  her  to  hold 
off  awhile  and  for  the  same  money  we  might 
get  a  king." — Puck. 

"1  saw  a  magician  last  night  turn  water 
into  wine."  "That's  nothing.  I  saw  an  ordi- 
nary chauffeur  turn  an  automobile  into  a 
lamp  post." — Livingston  Lance. 

"Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  have  made  over 
two   thousand   dollars   this  year   by   aeroplane 
!  flights."      "Are   you    an    aviator?"      "No,    I'm 
an  undertaker." — Livingston  Lance. 

Farmer — Want  a  job,  eh?  Do  you  under- 
stand farming?  Applicant — Thoroughly,  sir. 
Farmer — You  wouldn't  do.  I  want  a  man 
who  is  enthusiastic  about  it. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

Charming  Widow — And  what  are  you  doing 
nowadays  ?  Mr.  Back — Looking  out  for  num- 
ber one.  And  you?  Charming  Widow — Oh, 
I'm  looking  out  for  number  two. — Houston 
Post. 

She — Why  do  authors  always  speak  of  a 
smile  creeping  over  the  heroine's  face  ?  He — 
Perhaps  they're  afraid  that  if  it  went  any 
faster  it  might  kick  up  a  dust. — New  York 
Globe. 

Congressman — Want  a  job,  eh?  What  can 
you  do  ?  Constituent — Nothing.  Congress- 
wan — Sorry,  but  those  high  salaried  jobs  are 
all  taken  long  ago.  You  must  wait  for  a  va- 
cancy.— Washington  Post. 

"Why  did  Ferdy  drop  out  of  business  with 
his  father?"  "Well,  the  old  man  said  he 
could  stand  for  college  flags  and  posters,  but 
he  positively  would  not  have  any  sofa  pillows 
around  the  office." — Puck. 

Man  at  the  Door — Tell  yer  maw  I'm  the  in- 
stallment collector,  and  if  she  don't  pay  up 
I'll  have  to  take  the  piano.  Boy — I  wish  ye 
would  take  the  darn  thing.  She's  threat'nin' 
to  £imme  music  lessons. — Life. 

Dolly — Mrs.  Bronson  has  divorced  her  hus- 
band on  account  of  his  failure  to  understand 
the  needs  of  family  life.  Polly — How  so  ? 
Dolly — He  used  to  go  out  after  coffee  and 
come  home  with  the  milk. — Town  Topics. 

"So  you're  not  to  be  married?"  "No.  He 
says  he  has  changed  his  mind."  "What's  his 
excuse?"  "The  war."  "And  you  have  no 
witnesses,  nor  love  letters?"  "No."  "Well, 
isn't  war  just  what  they  say  it  is." — Buffalo 
Courier. 

Miss  Beacon  (of  Boston) — Do  you  never 
feel  an  insatiate  craving  for  the  unattainable 
— a  consuming  desire  to  transcend  the  limita- 
tions which  hedge  mortality,  and  commune, 
soul  to  soul,  with  the  spirits  infinite?  Omaha 
Man — Y-a-a-s,  kinder. — Judge. 

WillU — We  thought  our  bank  cashier  was 
a  good  business  man  because  he  was  always 
talking  about  making  the  funds  go  as  far  as 
possible.  Gillis — Did  he  do  it?  Willis — Yes; 
the  last  trace  the  detectives  got  of  him  he  was 
in  South  America. — Tozvn  Topics, 

First  Modern  Parent — Aren't  your  two  chil- 
dren something  of  a  problem?  Second  Mod- 
ern Parent — Yes,  indeed.  They  go  away  to 
school  for  thirty-eight  weeks,  to  camp  for 
ten,  and  that  leaves  four  whole  weeks  when 
I  don't  know  where  to  send  them. — Life. 

Alkali  Pete — Heard  about  Pioche  Shorty's 
bereavement?  Red  Dog  Sam — No.  Who's 
dead?  Alkali  Pete— His  father.  Red  Do& 
Sam — Means  a  kinder  heavy  funeral  expense 
fer  Shorty.  Alkali  Pete — Oh,  no.  County 
stands  it — they  hanged  him. — Spokane  States- 


MAKE  SOMEBODY  HAPPY 

The  glad  Christmas  season  approaches,  and 
it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  make  some- 
body happy.     A  good  practical  way  is  to  make 
your  wife  a  present  of   a  safety   deposit   box 
at    the    Crocker    Bank,    where    she — and    you, 
too,   if  you   wish — may  keep  valuable   papers, 
such    as    wills,    stocks,    bonds,    insurance    poli- 
cies, in  addition  to  articles  of  jewelry. 

This    means    absolute    safety,    and    if    any- 
thing should  happen  it  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  the  box  contains  all  the  papers,   etc.     No 
guessing  as  to  where  documents  are,  no  waits 
and   anxious   and  costly  delays. 

$4  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  SU. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 

HONOLULU 

$1  lO.    1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).    The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.    Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail     to    Hawaii.    Dec.    8,     Dec.    22,    Jan.    5, 
Jan.  19,  and  every  two  weeks.   Yon  can  make  this 
trip  in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  five 
days  on   the   Islands.     Sydney,   19   days  from 
San  Francisco.     $337.50  round  trip  first  class, 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  €73  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

*S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,  Dec.  19,1914 

*S.  S-  Nippon   Maru    (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) ..../.  Saturday,  Dec.  26,1914 
*S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru. . .  .Saturday,  Jan.  16,  1915 
*S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,   Feb.   13,  1915 

'Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail    from   company's  pier,   No.    34, 
near    foot    of    Brannan    Street,     1    p.    m.,    for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe    (Hiogo) ,    Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila,   India,   etc.      No   cargo   received   on   board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For    freight    and    passage    apply    at    office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625   Market  St.                      W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 
may    appear    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in   my  New   York  office  read* 
650   daily   papers  -and    over   2000    weeklies   and 
magazines,    in    fact,   every  paper   of  importance 
published    in    the   United    States,    for   5000   sub- 
scribers,   and,    through    the    European    Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings    found    for    subscribers    and    pasted 
on    slips    giving   name   and   date   of  paper,    and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY   ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh  Avenue,    New  York  City. 
Branches :  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907.  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St.       -       -       San  FrancUco 

Argonaut   subscribers   may   have   the   paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly    on 
request. 

3  Daily  Trains 


to 


via 


Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle 


Scenic 
Shasta 
Route 


Shasta  Limited — 

Extra  Fare  $5.00 

Lv.  San  Francisco  1 1 :20  a.  m. 

Ferry  Station 

Portland  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco     1 :00  p.  m. 

Ferry  Station 

Oregon  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco    8:20  p.  m. 

Ferry  Station 


Southern  Pacific 
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The  President's  Address  to  Congress. 

Like  everything  which  comes  from  Mr.  Wilson's  pen 
the  Address  to  Congress  is  admirable  in  its  literary 
form.  Also  like  everything  which  comes  from  his  pen, 
it  lacks  the  value  of  clean-cut  directness.  The  Address 
may  be  characterized  as  an  exhibit  of  the  President's 
rhetorical  powers,  rather  than  a  business-like  state- 
ment of  what  the  President  thinks  the  national  legis- 
lature ought  to  dn. 

The  characteristic  fault  of  the  President's  outgivings 
is  that  they  require  to  be  interpreted.  In  the  immediate 
instance,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  the  legislative 
achievements  of  the  past  year  'afford  a  clear  road  for 
business  to  travel  to  unclouded  success."  This  fine 
phrase  is  taken  as  an  assurance  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  further  plans  tending  to  put  the  business 
of  the  country  on  the  grill.  Yet  this  assurance,  if  it 
be  such,  comes  in  terms  so  vague  as  to  lose  much  of 


its  force  and  value.  Then  it  is  recalled  that  in  a  for- 
mer address  to  Congress  the  President  said  something 
io  the  effect  that  he  had  no  plans  calculated  to  "disturb 
business,"  and  that  the  statement  was  only  a  prelude  to 
a  series  of  radical  and  questionable  proposals  of  which 
the  plan  to  disjoint  our  California  railroad  system  was 
a  feature.  The  immediate  expression  therefore  tends 
hardly  more  to  assurance  than  to  doubt.  When  the 
President  comes  to  outlining  policies,  both  Congress  and 
the  country  would  be  better  instructed  if  he  would  cut 
out  rhetoric  and  talk  plain — if  he  would  say  what  he 
wants  and  what  he  doesn't  want.  Poetic  conceptions 
and  imaginative  phrases  are  very  well  in  their  place, 
but  the  place  is  not  in  a  communication  which  assumes 
to  set  forth  the  judgments  and  plans  of  the  President 
to  Congress  and  to  the  country. 

In  the  immediate  instance  we  gather  that  the  Presi- 
dent finds  in  recent  events,  including  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, no  motive  for  augmenting  our  military  powers. 
He  thinks  that  we  may  rely  safely  on  straightforward 
policies  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  a  world  which  shows  no  disposition  to  abandon  the 
authority  of  concrete  force  for  the  authority  of  moral 
suasion.  Here  as  in  relation  to  other  things  his  mean- 
ing is  involved  in  imagery — "we  shall  not  turn  America 
into  a  military  camp."  The  President  would  much  bet- 
ter have  said  precisely  what  he  meant,  though  it  is 
plain  that  he  will  oppose  any  plan  to  augment  our 
military  forces.  In  this  connection  he  overlooks  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  important  considerations  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  proposals  to  increase  our  military 
activities,  namely,  the  incidental  benefit  which  a  system 
of  universal  military  training  would  yield  to  the  youth 
of  the  country. 

Upon  one  question  the  President  is  positive.  We 
have,  he  says,  grossly  erred  in  our  policies  toward  our 
merchant  marine.  This  is  plain  fact,  and  the  President 
has  put  it  in  understandable  form.  Here  at  least  we 
know  definitely  what  he  means.  As  to  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  about  it  the  address  is  less  definite ; 
but  we  are  prepared  for  executive  support  for  some 
plan  tending  to  governmental  aid  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  national  merchant  marine.  Whether  this  plan  is 
to  be  founded  in  the  policy  of  subsidization  or  in  the 
repeal  of  laws  which  restrain  American  adventurers 
from  building  ships  where  they  can  be  built  cheapest 
and  operating: them  by  the  cheapest  methods,  we  are 
left  in  doubt. 

The  President  sees  in  the  situation  produced  by  the 
European  war  a  great  commercial  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  in  South  America.  This  vision,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  is  not  so  clear  to  the  mind  of  expert  busi- 
ness. Transportation,  upon  which  the  President  lays 
special  emphasis,  is  only  one  of  the  many  practical  re- 
quirements of  commercial  interchange.  Even  if  there 
should  be  provided  fleets  of  ships  for  the  routes  which 
lie  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  there 
would  still  be  lacking  much  that  is  essential.  Our  finan- 
cial machinery  has  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America.  Our  manufacturers  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  requirements,  the  habits,  or  the 
whims  of  South  American  trade.  Our  commercial 
agents  have  not  yet  had  experience  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries.  At  all  these  points  we  shall  have  to 
pull  up  if  we  are  to  do  anything  important  in  South 
America.  Transportation,  we  repeat,  is  only  a  single 
factor  among  the  conditions  which  in  the  past  have 
operated  to  our  disadvantage.  If  the  President  knows 
this,  there  is  no  reflection  of  his  appreciation  of  it  in 
what  he  has  to  say  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

The  Address  is  really  a  thing  of  small  significance. 
It  is  largely  made  up  of  what  Jim  O'Brien  calls  general 
glitteralities.  It  outlines  no  working  plan;  it  pledges 
the  Administration  to  nothing  definite.  It  is  an  utter- 
ance  of  fine   rhythm,   but   nowhere   does   it   get   close 


enough  to  the  ground  to  indicate  just  what  the  President 
wants  or  how  he  proposes  to  go  about  getting  it. 


Waking  Up  to  the  Facts. 

Recall  of  the  American  army  from  Vera  Cruz  with 
subsequent  developments  demonstrating  that  the  general 
situation  in  Mexico  borders  upon  unrestrained  anarchy, 
has  had  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  abject  failure  of 
President  Wilson's  policy.  Apparently  the  President 
himself  now  has  a  glimmering  conception  of  the 
truth.  He  no  longer  speaks  of  watchful  waiting.  His 
idea  now  is  "to  isolate  Mexico"  and  let  the  Mexican 
people  fight  it  out  themselves.  The  word  "isolate"  is  a 
new  one  in  this  connection.  Probably  we  shall  hear  it 
again  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  policv. 

The  country  at  large,  which  has  been  curiously 
patient  with  "watchful  waiting,"  is  coming  to  see  both 
the  futility  and  the  mischief  of  what  the  Administra- 
tion has  done  and  what  it  has  left  undone.  "It  would," 
says  the  State  Capitol  Record  of  Olympia,  Washington, 
"be  difficult  to  find  an  historic  parallel  for  the  blunder- 
ing fatuity  and  impudent  meddlesomeness  which  has 
characterized  our  treatment  of  Mexico.  *  *  *  Jne 
one  and  only  policy  of  the  Administration,  so  far  as 
public  utterances  give  light  on  policy,  was  its  insistence 
that  Huerta  should  get  out.  As  to  what  was  to  follow 
the  downfall  of  Huerta  it  apparently  did  not  care.  The 
one  and  only  thing  which  the  Administration  did  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  was  the  downfall  of  Huerta,  the 
elimination  of  the  one  man  in  Mexico  who  had  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  intelligent  white  people  of 
Mexico,  and  the  only  man  who  seemed  able  to  restore 
order  to  the  distracted  country  and  to  protect  the  life 
and  property  of  foreigners  there."  Proceeding,  the 
Record  says : 

Conditions  in  Mexico  are  anarchic.  They  promise  to  be 
worse  long  before  they  are  better.  And  for  this  condition  the 
responsibility  rests  largely  upon  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington, for  its  insistence  on  mixing  in  the  mess  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  to  advance  the  interests  of  one  faction  and 
to  secure  the  downfall  of  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  have 
any  reasonable  chance  of  preserving  order  and  giving  any- 
thing approaching  a  decent  government.  As  an  exhibition  of 
futile  blundering,  on  sentimental  reasoning,  it  would  be  hard 
to  furnish  an  example  of  folly  to  equal  that  made  by  the 
present   Administration. 

Similarly  ex-President  Roosevelt  has  given  to  the 
public  a  thorough-going  review  of  the  Mexican 
situation.  "To  say  that  we  did  not  go  to  war 
with  Mexico,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares,  "is  a  mere 
play  upon  words.  Seizure  of  the  leading  seaport  of 
another  country,  the  engagement  and  defeat  of  troops 
of  that  country,  and  the  retention  of  territory  thus  oc- 
cupied for  a  number  of  months  constitute  war:  a  denial 
that  it  is  war  can  only  serve  to  amuse  the  type  of  in- 
tellect which  would  assert  that  Germany  has  not  been 
at  war  with  Belgium  because  Germany  has  never  de- 
clared war  on  Belgium."  President  Wilson's  policy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  declares,  may  "rightly  be  stigmatized  as 
a  peculiarly  unwise,  ignoble,  and  inefficient  war;  but  it 
is  war  nevertheless."     Proceeding,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says: 

When  President  Wilson  refused  to  recognize  Huerta  he 
committed  a  definite  act  of  interference  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  *  *  *  He  maintained  for  a  long  time  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  one  set  of  political  adventurers 
through    irregularly    appointed     diplomatic  nd     he 

adopted  an  openly  offensive  attitude  toward  the  chief  of 
another  set.  although  he  was  then  the  head  of  whatever  gov- 
ernment Mexico  had.  By  his  action  in  promoting  the  trans- 
mission of  arms  over  the  border  President  Wilson  not  only 
actively  aided  the  insurrection,  but  furnished  it  with  the 
means  essential  to  its  triumph,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
active  interference  prevented  Huerta  from  organizing  an 
effective  resistance.  *  *  *  By  the  course  President  Wil- 
son pursued  towards  Huerta,  and  by  the  course  he  pursucn 
towards  Villa  and  Carranza  he  actively  interfered  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Mexico.  He  actively  sided  with  the  factions 
which  ultimately  triumphed — and  which  immediately  split  into 
other  factions  which  are  now  no  less  actively  engaged  ir. 
fighting  one  another.     Personally,  I  do  not  think  thai 
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oration  s'lould  have  interfered  in  this  manner.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  When  the  Administration  did  interfere,  it 
was  bound  to  accepi  the  responsibility  for  its  acts.  It  could 
not  give  any  aid  to  the  revolutionaries  without  accepting  a 
corresponding  share- of  responsibility  for  their  deeds  and  mis- 
deeds. *  *  *  Xot  long  ago  President  Wilson,  in  a  speech 
at  Sw.-rthmore,  Pennsylvania,  declared  that  "nowhere  in  this 
hemisphere  can  any  government  endure  which  is  stained  by 
blood,"  and  at  Mobile  that  "we  will  never  condone  iniquity 
hecause  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so."  At  the  very  time 
he  uttered  those  lofty  words  the  leaders  and  lieutenants  of 
the  faction  which  he  was  actively  supporting  were  shooting 
their  prisoners  in  cold  blood  by  scores  after  each  engagement, 
were  torturing  men  reputed  to  be  rich,  were  driving  hundreds 
of  peaceful  people  from  their  homes,  were  looting  and  defiling 
churches  and  treating  ecclesiastics  and  religious  women  with 
every  species  of  abominable  infamy,  from  murder  and  rape 
down.  In  other  words,  at  the  very'  time  that  the  President 
was  stating  that  "nowhere  on  this  hemisphere  can  any  gov- 
ernment endure  which  is  stained  by  blood"  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  helping  install  in  power  a  government  which  was 
not  only  stained  by  blood,  but  stained  by  much  worse  than 
blood.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  announcing  that  he 
would  "never  condone  iniquity  because  it  was  convenient  to 
do  so"  he  was  not  merely  condoning  but  openly  assisting 
iniquity  and  installing  into  power  a  set  of  men  whose  actions 
were  those  of  ferocious  barbarians. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem,  at  iast,  that  the  country 
is  waking  up  to  the  facts  of  the  Mexican  situation  and 
to  comprehension  of  the  shameful  part  the  United 
States  has  played  in  relation  to  it.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  international  relations  has  been  so 
discreditable — not  even  the  Panama  incident.  Vowing 
it  would  not  interfere  in  Mexican  internal  affairs,  the 
American  Administration  put  the  whole  weight  of  its 
powers  against  Huerta  and  drove  him  from  the  country. 
Concurrently  it  gave  aid,  comfort — and  arms — to  the 
futile  Carranza  and  the  ruffian  Villa.  It  is  due  to  its 
interference  that  Huerta,  who  might  have  pacified  the 
country,  is  now  an  exile  and  that  chaos  reigns  in 
Mexico.  It  follows  by  the  simplest  logic  that  we  are 
responsible.  We  created  the  conditions  out  of  which 
have  come  the  ten  thousand  crimes  of  the  past  year  and 
which  now  hold  the  country  in  the  grip  of  a  remorse- 
less anarchy.  Xobody.  by  fine  phrases,  can  put  any- 
other  face  upon  the  matter. 


The  Canal  and  the  Railroads. 
President  Sproule  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
who  has  the  rare  merit  of  addressing  the  public  only 
when  he  has  something  to  say,  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  public  information  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal  up  to  date.  The  tonnage 
from  California  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  by  sea  and 
rail  combined,  for  the  months  of  August.  September, 
and  October  of  1913,  Mr.  Sproule  says,  totaled  120,000 
tons.  Of  this  freight  the  railroads  carried  67,000  tons, 
or  56  per  cent,  and  the  sea  carriers  53,000  tons,  or  44 
per  cent.  For  the  same  period  in  1914  the  total  tonnage 
was  170.000  tons,  of  which  the  railroads  carried  67,000, 
or  39  per  cent,  and  the  sea  carriers  103.000.  or  61  per 
cent.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Sproule  in  summarization,  the 
sea  carriers"  takings  of  the  total  tonnage  from  Cali- 
fornia increased  17  per  cent  (easily  accounted  for  by 
the  large  crops  of  the  year),  while  the  tonnage  by  rail 
remained  stationary. 

It  is  vet  loo  early,  Mr.  Sproule  points  out,  to  define 
the  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the  interests  of  California. 
So  far  it  has  affected  only  the  current  of  traffic  at  a 
greatly  reduced  sea  rate.  It  has  created  no  new  traffic. 
The  character  of  the  business  moving  today  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  past.  The  canal  may  for 
California  stimulate  new  production.  "But,"  says  Mr. 
Sproule  significantly,  "the  Eastern  buyer  will  absorb 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  carriage.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  producer  and  distributer  can  retain 
any  part  of  whatever  reduction  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion the  canal  may  achieve.  It  is  not  likely  that  new 
manufactures  will  be  stimulated,  because  of  our  higher 
wage  scale  and  a  higher  standard  of  individual  living, 
i  lit  tin-  contrary,  this  market  is  likely  to  be  crowded  with 
the  productions  of  Eastern  manufacturers  because  of 
the  low  cost  of  water  transportation."  These  be  sig- 
nificant phrases.  Coming  as  they  do  from  an  expert 
from  a  Californian  whose  interests  personally  and 
tally  are  here,  they  tend  to  conviction — and  we  may- 
add  to  disappointment.  None  the  less  it  is  the  part  of 
common  sense  to  look  facts  fairly  in  the  face. 

Pri  seeding,  Mr.  Sproule  presents  an  instructive  com- 

as  they  effect  rail  and  ocean  routes 

of  transportation.     The  rail   carrier  must  possess  and 

mai.tain  a  right-of-way,  stations,  water  facilities,  and 

structures.     It  must  maintain  machine  shops,  sup- 


ply  stations,   and   a   costly   equipment.      It  must  have 
agents   and   employees   everywhere   in  the  territory   it  1 
traverses.     The  sea  carrier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  j 
subject  to  these  costly  requirements.    The  ocean  is  free 
and  transport   is   from  one  terminal  port  to   another,  i 
It  is  not,  like  the  rail  carrier,  a  home  industry,  so  to 
speak,     whose     expenditures     are     distributed     largely 
through  mam-  communities. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Sproule  sets  forth  certain  interesting 
facts  with  respect  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
which  he  correctly  characterizes  as  a  home  institution. 
The  Southern  Pacific  pays  in  California  $3,264,000  a 
year — or  $9000  a  day — in  taxes.  It  spends  yearly  in 
California  about  $6,000,000  for  material  and  supplies. 
Its  yearly  pay-roll  in  California,  upon  which  there 
stands  30,000  names,  totals  $29,000,000,  not  including 
the  salaries  of  executive  officers.  Answering  a  state- 
ment that  when  a  dollar's  business  is  diverted  from  the 
railroad  the  railroad  has  lost  that  dollar,  Mr.  Sproule 
declares  that  out  of  every  dollar  of  business  lost  the 
railroad  loses  only  its  net  profits,  which  are  4.92  cents. 
Out  of  every  dollar  lost  local  labor  loses  44.05  cents; 
merchants  and  supply  men  lose  14.45  cents — and  so  on. 
Thus  whatever  losses  may  directly  affect  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  California  fall  ultimately  in  very 
large  measure  upon  the  employees  and  suppliers  of  the 
road  here,  and  through  them  indirectly  upon  the  public. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sproule  says: 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  prosperity-  of  the  railways  gen- 
erally tends  to  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  generally, 
and  our  railways  remain  the  best  in  the  world.  It  will  re- 
quire only  a  brief  interval  for  traffic  to  find  its  balance  be- 
tween rail  and  canal  after  the  first  flush  of  competition  and 
enthusiasm  naturally  aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  canal.  It 
is  to  the  public  interest  that  the  railroads  should  not  suffer, 
but  should  maintain  their  effectiveness  and  be  prosperous. 
Finally,  the  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the  railroads  will  be 
measured  by  the  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the  communities 
generally  which  are  traversed  by  the  railroads. 


A  Shame  of  Journalism. 

Sensational  journalism  has  suffered  a  stinging  re- 
buke at  the  hands  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord 
Kitchener.  The  aggravation  was  gross  and  the  punish- 
ment is  deserved.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  it  must  fall 
not  alone  upon  the  wrongdoer,  but  upon  the  entire 
newspaper  press  of  America. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  re- 
ceived by  the  head  of  the  English  War  Office  and  there 
was,  according  to  an  authoritative  statement,  "a  few- 
minutes'  talk,"  but  "nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  special 
interview."  'Whereupon  Mr.  Cobb  printed  a  long  re- 
port with  elaborate  statements  of  opinion  attributed  to 
Lord  Kitchener  and  duly  covered  by  quotation  marks. 
Now  it  is  authoritatively  declared  that  "the  remarks 
attributed  to  Lord  Kitchener  are  imaginary." 

Mr.  Cobb's  statement  in  rebuttal  does  not  go  far 
to  help  the  situation.  He  says,  "I  did  see  Lord 
Kitchener  on  October  21st  for  about  forty  minutes. 
I  used  no  pencil  and  paper  during  the  conversation, 
following  the  custom  of  interviews.  I  afterward  re- 
produced the  conversation  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  ex- 
actly as  I  could.  I  did  not  deliberately  or  wilfully  mis- 
represent him,  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  I  caught  his 
meaning,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  text  of  w-hat  he 
said,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  quoted  him  correctly." 
The  sharp  disclaimer  of  the  London  War  Office  is  hardly 
needed  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  this  statement.  X'o  man 
can  carry  in  his  mind  a  give-and-take  conversation  of 
forty  minutes  and  reproduce  in  quoted  phrases  what  was 
said.  Xo  man  has  the  right  to  quote  another  man  in 
definite  words  and  phrases  "as  nearly  as  possible"  upon 
the  basis  of  what  he  himself  styles  a  "fairly  good 
memory."  The  man  who  does  this — who  attempts  to 
cover  the  doing  of  it  by  such  an  explanation  as  Mr. 
Cobb  has  made — is  a  fakir.  He  stands  condemned  by 
his  own  statement. 

Concurrently  another  flagrant  instance  of  downright 
misrepresentation  under  the  cover  of  an  "interview" 
comes  from  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
a  Socialist  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  says  the 
London  Telegraph  of  Xovember  19th,  had  a  very  un- 
pleasant experience  with  an  unnamed  newspaper  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  (Xot  the  Portland  Oregonian  we 
venture  to  say.)  "My  prosaic  discourse  to  the  reporter 
on  European  diplomacy,"  says  Mr.  Snowden.  "was  evi- 
dently not  the  thing  he  wanted."  In  the  published  re- 
port he  found  what  purported  to  be  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  soldiers  "turn  round 
and  shoot  their  officers  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end." 


"I  was,"  says  Mr.  Snowden,  "simply  flabbergasted  when 
I  saw  the  report.  There  was  not,  of  course,  a  shadow 
of  foundation  for  the  statement.  I  had  never  said 
one  word  of  the  kind.  The  sentiments  were  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  me."  Then  Mr.  Snowden  got  into  com- 
munication with  the  editor  of  the  paper,  who  agreed 
that  the  false  report  should  not  be  printed  in  subse- 
quent editions  nor  telegraphed  to  any  press  agency. 
Later,  after  he  had  returned  to  the  East,  he  found  the 
story  revised  in  a  Xew  York  newspaper  in  the  form 
of  a  special  telegram  from  Portland.  He  at  once  re- 
turned to  Portland,  three  thousand  miles  distant,  saw 
the  British  consul,  and  then  went  to  see  the  editor. 
"After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,"  says  Mr.  Snowden,  "I 
got  the  reporter  to  go  with  me  to  the  British  consul, 
where  he  signed  a  sworn  declaration  that  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  me  had  never  been  made  by  me." 

Another  flagrant  case  of  the  handiwork  of  the  lying 
sensationalist  occurred  in  San  Francisco  last  week.  In 
this  case  the  victim  was  a  woman,  a  visiting  artist — 
Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  Russian  pianist.  The  inter- 
viewer representing  the  Examiner  found  her  at  her 
hotel  and  inquired  if  she,  presumably  in  respect  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  Jewess,  could  go  back  to  Russia.  She 
replied  that  she  had  played  recently  in  "Warsaw,  and  was 
always  well  received  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  So 
the  interviewer  headed  his  article,  "Tina  Lerner, 
Pianist,  is  Russ  Exile,"  and  "Artist  hopes  her  country- 
will  be  beaten  for  its  own  good,"  and  puts  into  Miss 
Lerner's  mouth  the  words,  "I  am  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Russia."  Referring  to  a  report  that  Prince  Kropot- 
kin,  the  famous  revolutionist,  would  enlist  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  Miss  Lerner  remarked  that  inasmuch  as  he 
was  an  exile  and  over  seventy  years  of  age  this  seemed 
unlikely.  Out  of  this  statement  the  interviewer  made 
the  following:  "I  know  Prince  Kropotkin,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  he  would  put  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  reactionaries  who  drove  him  into  exile." 
Then  he  gratuitously  attributed  to  Miss  Lerner  these 
words:  "What  shocks  me  is  to  find  England,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  liberty,  throwing  in  its  lot  with 
Russia." 

How  false,  cruel,  and  boorish  this  whole  business ! 
The  published  report  gave  to  the  victim  of  it  a  serious 
nervous  illness.  Her  appearances  in  San  Francisco, 
which  should  have  been  an  artistic  pleasure,  were  un- 
der the  blight  of  illness  brought  about  through  the  in- 
ventions and  falsehoods  of  this  fabricator  of  sensational 
lies. 

American  journalism  is  brought  by  these  incidents,  as 
well  as  by  a  thousand  others  which  have  preceded 
them,  under  a  grievous  indictment.  The  respectable 
journals  must  suffer  with  the  outlaws  in  the  contempt 
which  all  must  feel  for  rudeness  and  vulgar  mendacious- 
ness.  If  our  journalism  is  not  utterly  to  lose  respect 
and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  it  must  find  ways 
to  muzzle  the  lving  sensationalist. 


Minor  Matters  at  Washington. 
A  cherished  tradition  has  been  knocked  galley- 
west-and-crooked  in  recent  months.  The  theory  has 
been  that  no  matter  how  "hard  times"  might  affect 
the  country  at  large,  Washington  w-as  immune.  The 
backbone  of  the  local  population  is  approximately  thirty 
thousand  government  civil  employees.  Good  times  or 
bad,  their  pay  goes  on  just  the  same.  Their  purchasing 
power  is  practically  the  same  one  time  as  another. 
Xone  the  less  in  this  year  of  grace  1914  times  are  very 
bad  at  Washington,  and  they  tend  to  grow  worse. 
Many  houses,  large  and  small,  are  awaiting  tenants 
at  half  the  ruling  prices  of  former  years,  and  with 
no  takers.  Realty  values  even  in  the  choicest  "in- 
side" property  are  low  beyond  recent  precedent,  while 
in  "outside"  property  nothing  is  doing  at  all.  Trade  in 
Washington  is  said  to  be  duller  than  at  any  time  in  a 
dozen  years.  The  big  department  stores  are  all  hard  hit, 
and  the  smaller  special  stores  which  deal  in  what  may 
be  styled  merchandise  of  lux-ury  are  deserted.  As 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  activity  in  the  Christmas  trade. 
Many  of  the  long-established  houses  are  seeking  by  de- 
vices of  one  kind  or  another  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  Every  office  building  in  the  city  has  many- 
vacant  rooms.  Democratic  simplicity  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  because,  truth  to  tell,  there  is  little  of  it  in 
those  quarters  which  give  the  tone  to  Washington  life 
in  its  higher  phases.  The  case  is  one  which  precisely 
fits  the  President's  interesting  theory  of  a  "psycho- 
logical depression."  It  must  be  psychological.  Prac- 
tically   evervbodv   at   Washington    comes    from    some- 
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where  else.  Your  government  civil  employee  gets  let- 
ters from  home  telling  of  bad  times.  He  begins  to  fear 
for  his  job.  Then  he  cuts  down  his  expenditures. 
He  buys  no  more  than  he  needs,  which  is  a  very  un- 
usual policy  for  a  civil  service  employee.  All  down  the 
line  they  are  practicing  thrift. 


BIythe's  remark  at  the  time  of  Marshall's  nomination. 
"What  manner  of  man  is  Marshall?''  asked  somebody 
of  Blythe.  "Well,"  was  the  answer,  "there's  a  Tom 
Marshall  in  every  county  seat  in  the  United  States." 


At  all  times  at  Washington  multitudes  of  people 
regularly  and  even  by  calculation  spend  more  money 
than  they  ought  to.  Take  the  average  man  in  an  ad- 
ministrative post,  from  the  cabinet  down,  or  the  average 
man  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  tour  of  service  in  Washington  is  his  one  chance, 
and  that  of  his  family,  to  have  a  bit  of  a  fling.  So  they 
proceed  in  the  flinging  process  upon  the  theory  thai 
when  they  shall  go  back  home  they  will  make  up  by 
economy  for  extravagance  at  Washington.  Thus  very 
many  officials  expend  in  the  gayeties  of  Washington 
life  more  money  than  they  can  legitimately  afford.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  under  the  inspirations  of  this 
policv  there  is  a  good  deal  of  genteel  distress  at  times. 
But  the  most  pitiable  figure  is  the  near-great  really  poor 
man  who  is  an  assistant  secretary  in  a  department  or  a 
bureau  chief.  Five  thousand  dollars  per  year  is  the 
most  any  of  them  get.  And  it  doesn't  go  very  far  when 
it  comes  to  keeping  up  a  fashionable  position.  Invari- 
ably the  wives  of  men  of  this  rank  get  the  notion  that 
they  must  keep  up  appearances  and  move  in  the  cabinet 
set.  By  and  large  people  of  this  sort  are  the  poorest  in 
Washington  and  the  unhappiest. 


The  latest  of  many  stories  illustrative  of  the  funny 
side  of  Mr.  Bryan's  character  is  to  the  effect  that 
meeting  a  young  attache  recently  he  took  him  into  a 
quiet  corner  for  a  confidential  talk.  I  don't,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  the  young  man,  place  much 
dependence  upon  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy.  I 
have  my  own  methods,  my  young  friend,  and  I  am 
going  with  your  permission  to  employ  you  in  a  very 
delicate  connection.  Then  he  unfolded  to  the  aston- 
ished young  man  a  surprising  grist  of  information  and 
suggestion  which  he  wished  to  get  directly  into  the  ear 
of  the  German  Kaiser.  Now,  he  said,  I  am  told  that 
you  are  about  returning  to  Europe;  and  when  you  get 
home  I  would  like  you  to  go  directly  to  the  Kaiser  and 
tell  him  what  I  have  said  to  you.  "I  am  sure,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "you  will  understand  how  flattered  I 
am  at  your  condescension  and  how  I  appreciate  your 
confidence.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
I  am  a  Russian." 


For  the  first  time  in  half  a  dozen  years  we  have' 
a  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  who  is  a  West  Pointer — 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott.  Both  General  Leonard  Wood 
and  General  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  recent  chiefs  of 
staff,  came  from  civil  life.  Wood  came  from  the  volun- 
teer service,  after  having  served  as  an  army  doctor,  and 
Wotherspoon  from  civil  life  by  direct  appointment. 
They  are  considered  by  and  large  the  very  best  men  in 
the  army.  General  Scott  has  a  fine  record  both  as  an 
Indian  fighter  and  as  an  Indian  pacifier.  He  is  an  adept 
in  the  sign  language  and  has  no  difficulty  in  making 
himself  understood  or  in  winning  the  confidence  of  any 
Indian  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Some  doubts, 
however,  are  expressed  as  to  his  abilities  as  an  adminis- 
trator. He  is  not  as  forceful  a  man  as  either  Wood  or 
Wotherspoon,  and  it  has  been  suggested  in  explanation 
of  his  appointment  that  possibly  the  Administration 
'  does  not  want  a  highly  forceful  man  as  chief  of  staff. 
General  Wotherspoon.  curiously  enough,  like  Field 
Marshal  French  of  the  British  army,  began  life  in  the 
navy.  For  more  than  three  years  in  his  early  life  he 
was  a  master's  mate  in  the  naval  service.  A  number  of 
other  very  able  officers  of  our  army  also  had  a  prelimi- 
nary period  of  service  in  the  navy. 


The  general  laugh  which  has  gone  up  at  the  expense 
'of  the  Vice-President — "and  Mrs.   Marshall" — in  con- 
.  nection  with  their  mutual  appearances  on  the  lecture 
platform  at  one-night  Middle  Western  stands,  has  had 
the  effect  of  "riling"  the  ordinarily  self-complacent  Mr. 
,  Marshall.     He  retorts  angrily  that  as  long  as  he  is  "on 
I  the  job''  at  Washington  at  the  times  when  there  is  any- 
thing for  him  to  do  the  country  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
It's  nobody's  business,  he  thinks,   if   he  gets  "off  the 
job"   during  congressional   vacations   and — always   ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Marshall — does  a  turn  or  two  to  the 
profit   account.      All   of   which    reminds    us    of    Sam 


If  we  may  credit  the  prophets  of  newspaper  row 
there  is  at  this  coming  session  of  Congress  to  be  a  sharp 
contest  over  battleship  construction.  Naval  men,  army 
men,  statesmen  generally,  all  favor  a  liberal  policy  with 
the  laying  down  of  at  least  four  big  ships.  But  there 
is  a  very  important  opposing  force  in  the  shape  of 
three  influential  members  of  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee, who  are  to  the  fore  with  arguments  against 
building  any  more  battleships  and  in  favor  of  more  sub- 
marines and  flying  machines.  These  naval  strategists, 
getting  their  information  from  that  certain  source  of 
accurate  information,  the  Sunday  supplement,  hold  that 
the  great  lesson  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  that  battle- 
ships are  no  more  needed.  The  contrary  opinion  held 
by  experts  who  have  given  their  whole  lives  to  study 
of  the  subject  is  declared  to  be  of  no  account.  One  of 
the  three  congressmen  who  want  no  more  battleships  is 
Frank  Buchanan  of  Chicago,  a  bridge  builder  and  struc- 
tural iron  worker.  He  was,  they  say.  a  very  good 
riveter,  when  he  worked,  but  he  gave  up  riveting 
to  become  president  of  the  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Union  of  Chicago  and  later  president 
of  the  International  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union — 
of  which  we  heard  something  in  connection  with  the 
blow-up  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
now  serving  his  second  term — in  Congress  of  course — 
and  has  been  reelected.  Another  of  the  coterie  of  pro- 
testers against  more  battleships  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Bathrick 
of  Ohio.  His  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  navy 
was  gained  by  a  residence  of  fifty-one  years  at  Akron. 
The  third  is  Samuel  Andrew  Witherspoon  of  Meriden, 
Mississippi,  an  amiable  Southern  lawyer,  fond  of  a 
corn-cob  pipe  and  the  freedom  of  stockinged  feet  in 
the  evening,  a  kindly  soul  and  honest.  Now  these  three 
members  of  the  Naval  Committee  will  find  support  from 
men  who  think  as  they  do,  also  from  those  who  upon 
general  considerations  favor  disarmament.  And  with 
an  Administration  that  has  been  leaning  towards  dis- 
armament the  situation  is  not  of  the  best  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  now  if 
ever  we  need  a  strong  navy. 


Editorial  Notes. 
This  concrete  illustration  of  how  the  Underwood 
tariff  works  out  in  one  of  its  phases  comes  from  Port- 
land, Oregon :  There  is,  the  Orcgonian  tells  us,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland  a  hardwood  lumber  mill  which  is 
about  to  move  away.  Until  recently  it  imported  logs 
from  Japan  and  sawed  them  into  veneers  for  sale  in 
this  country.  Since  we  reduced  the  duty  on  hardwood 
the  Japanese  have  built  mills  in  their  own  country. 
They  have  taken  to  exporting  the  sawed  lumber  to  this 
country.  The  Oregon  mill  is  closed  and  the  owners 
announce  their  intention  to  remove  the  plant  to  Japan. 
They  will  maintain  only  a  distributing  yard  at  Portland. 
The  mill  soon  to  be  dismantled  employs  about  one 
hundred  men  at  an  average  of  $3  per  day.  The  Jap- 
anese mill  will  employ  men  at  thirty  to  forty  cents  per 
day.  The  Oregon  millmen  operating  in  Japan  will 
have  the  advantage  of  this  cheap  labor,  but  what  is  to 
become  of  the  one  hundred  Americans  who  are  to  be 
displaced?  And  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that 
hardwood  lumber  and  its  products  will  be  any  cheaper 
because  it  is  sawed  by  thirty-cent  Japanese  instead  of 
three-dollar  Americans?  The  millmen  are  not  moving 
to  Japan  in  order  to  save  money  to  the  consumers. 
They  are  moving  in  order  to  save  money  for  themselves 
and  to  increase  their  profits.  The  owners  of  the  mill 
in  question,  the  Oregonian  tells  us,  are  enthusiastic 
Democrats.     Why  should  they  not  be? 

Why  the  Progressive  Party  Has  Failed. 

Amos  Pinchot,  brother  of  Gifford,  has  written  for  The 
Masses,  a  New  York  magazine,  an  article  on  "The  Failure 
of  the  Progressive  Party."  Mr.  Pinchot  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  party  and  during  the  campaign  of  1912  a  large 
contributor  to  its  funds.  The  article  does  not  mince  matters. 
It  admits  at  the  outset  that  "until  a  new  and  more  social  con- 
ception of  politics  dawns  upon  the  party  leaders  the  Progres- 
sive party  will  be  dead  as  a  national  force;  in  fact  it  will 
seem  almost  unnatural  that  it  should  be  about  at  all." 

Mr.  Pinchot  maintains  that  "a  new  party  has  no  place  in 
the  United  States  unless  it  represents  radicalism."  and  that 
its  only  chance  was  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  "founded 
on  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  real  social  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
long  and  constructive  campaign  of  thoughtful  but  essentially 
radical  statesmanship,  *  *  *  or  it  should  have  kept  its 
fingers  out  of  the  pie."  He  accuses  it  of  having  "under  blind 
leadership"  followed  "a  shallow,  middle-of-the-road  course,"  of 


having  "contented  itself  with  a  series  of  unobjectior.; 
forms,  supposedly  adapted  to  vote-getting  from  all  qu 
of  carrying  a  "withered  and  decidedly  suspicious-looking  oliv€ 
branch  to  labor  and  capital  and  to  democracy  and  oligarchy 
alike."  He  says  it  has  "many  leaders  of  real  public  spirit 
and  high  ability."  but  it  was  "not  really  a  political  party, 
I  nit  rather  a  political  faction,"  drawing  its  support  "less  from 
the  adherence  of  ideas  than  from  the  personal  followers  of  a 
man,"  having  been  founded  "on  the  great  personality  and  popu- 
larity of  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  and  its  fall  has  gone  far  to 
prove  that  a  personal  following  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a 
party." 

Mr.  Pinchot  deplores  the  fall  of  the  Progressive  party  as 
"a  lamentable  event"  and  says  that  "to  thousands  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  who  enlisted  for  what  they  supposed  was 
a  campaign  against  privilege  and  injustice,  it  has  been  a 
tragedy."  They  told  each  other  that  a  dream  had  come  true 
and  they  meant  what  they  said.  But  "they  began  to  realize 
that  the  line  of  march  had  been  changed."  Mr.  Pinchot  con- 
tinues : 

"They  had  supposed  the  gist  of  the  situation  in  America — 
the  cause  of  our  social  unrest  and  agitation — was  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  power  in  a  few  hands  of  a  few 
people.  They  had  believed  that  the  advance  of  democracy  in 
this  country  meant  the  establishment  of  a  juster  distribution 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  that  this  was  the  fundamental  con- 
sideration  upon   which   the   new  party   was   founded. 

"But  within  a  few  months  from  the  party's  birth  all  thi.s 
was  altered.  A  new  atmosphere  began  to  pervade  its  coun- 
cils. The  fight  against  privilege  was  abandoned,  so  far  as 
national  headquarters  was  concerned.  Any  one  who  now 
talked  about  'privilege'  or  the  distribution  of  wealth,  was 
called  a  visionary  or  a  doctrinaire.  In  the  disputes  between 
the  consumer  and  the  trusts,  between  labor  and  the  trusts, 
and  between  capital  and  labor,  headquarters  either  kept  silent 
or  else  took  the  side  of  capital." 

The  rank  and  hie  and  the  radical  leaders  thus  found  tnem- 
selves  opposed  to  the  dominating  influence,  which  "financed 
the  party  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  controlled  party  ma- 
chinery, and  furnished  backing,  largely  in  proportion  to  will- 
ingness of  the  state  organizations  to  stand  only  for  principles 
and  individuals  that  were  friendly  or  at  least  neutral  to  large 
industrial  interests."  A  pamphlet  propaganda  "was  organized 
by  headquarters,  which  included  bitter  denunciation  of  every 
one  inside  or  outside  the  party  who  would  not  admit  that 
monopoly  was  the  people's  best  friend."  Mr.  Roosevelt's  auto- 
biography contained  "a  further  and  exceedingly  influential 
defense  of  the  monopoly  principle  in  general  and  of  the  Steel 
Corporation   in   particular." 

Mr.  Pinchot  says  he  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  which  he  said  the  party  would  have  to  change 
its  pro-trust  position  and  eliminate  the  tendencies  summed  up 
in  Mr.  Perkins's  leadership  "or  else  cease  to  hope  for  popular 
support,"  and  he  makes  the  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reply ; 

"I  believe  that  the  spirit,  however  honest,  which  prompts 
the  assault  upon  Perkins,  is  the  spirit  which,  if  it  becomes 
dominant  in  the  party,  means  that  from  that  moment  it  is  an 
utter  waste  of  time  to  expect  any  good  from  the  party  what- 
soever, and  that  the  party  will  at  once  sink,  and  deservedly 
sink,  into  an  unimportant  adjunct  of  the  Debs  movement  or 
some  other  similar  movement." 

Recent  events  show,  says  Mr.  Pinchot,  that  the  spirit  of 
democracy  never  did  become  dominant  in  the  party,  "utter- 
ances from  headquarters  drifted  more  and  more  into  old-time 
political  lines  and  all  issues  but  personal  ones  were  practically 
abandoned."  He  finds  the  consequences  in  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  the  Progressives  failed  to  elect  an  important  candi- 
date of  any  kind."  while  the  Socialists  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  a  strong  Tammany  district  and  the  Pro- 
hibitionists polled  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  Progressives  for 
governor.  He  admits  that  his  party  would  have  been  de- 
feated, "even  if  it  had  stood  on  a  real  platform  instead  of  on 
a  well-meaning  but  unmeaning  collection  of  platitudes,"  but  he 
finds  comfort  in  the  statement  that  "a  few  independent  spirits 
did  break  away  and  campaigned  for  principles  which  offered 
the  community  hope  of  ultimate  economic  relief."  He  cites 
as  instances  Francis  J.  Heney,  who  polled  180,000  votes  in 
California  "on  the  issues  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  of  all  the  basic  sources  of  energy,  such  as  oil  and 
coal  and  water  power";  Gifford  Pinchot  in  Pennsylvania, 
who  polled  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes  on  a  platform 
including  government  control  of  Pennsylvania's  anthracite 
mines  and  a  general  anti-monopoly  policy,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  America's  most  powerful  reactionary  machine. 

Mr.  Pinchot  then  says : 

"A  new  party,  supporting  issues  worth  fighting  for,  can  not 
expect  to  win  immediately.  But.  if  from  the  beginning,  the 
Progressive  party  had  adopted  a  policy  consistent  with  the 
aspiration  of  justice  which  gave  it  birth ;  if  more  of  its 
leaders  had  sat  down  and  asked  what  the  social  problem  in 
America  consisted  .if,  and  how  to  solve  this  problem,  irre- 
spective of  immediate  success  at  the  polls,  instead  of  asking, 
as  did  the  majority  of  them,  what  political  issues  were  the 
most  likely  to  win,  and  what  superficial  economic  reforms 
could  be  championed  without  running  foul  of  special  privilege 
— if  this  course  had  been  followed  we  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  real  party." 

Mourning  over  the  downfall  of  his  hopes.  Mr.  Pinchot  be- 
comes satirical,  saying:  "The  Progressive  programme  had 
something  of  everything  in  it,  from  Ihe  care  of  babies  to  the 
building  of  a  birchbark  canoe.  It  was  the  expression  of  social 
aspiration,  but  not  of  a  social  programme.  If  in  a  Progressive 
party  you  find  the  Steel  or  Harvester  trusts,  carrying  its 
financial  burden  and  directing  its  policies,  it  ic.  not  proof — 
but  it  is  at  least  suggestive  of  a  certain  dilution  of  purposes." 

Answering  the  charge  that  radical  proposals  are  visionary, 
Mr.  Pinchot  says  nothing  he  ever  heard  "from  the  wildest 
radical  exceeds  in  visionary  impracticability  the  proposition 
of  maintaining  a  third  party,  standing  for  nothing  more  con- 
crete than  a  general  aspiration  of  democracy,  and  financially 
fathered  by  representatives  of  the  commercial  interests  which 
the  public  most  thoroughly  distrust." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Point  Well  Taken. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  1.  1914. 
Editor  Argonaut:  Where  does  your  contributor,  Pro- 
fessor Edgar  Eugene  Robinson,  find  his  authority  for  speaking 
of  the  Middle  Western  Stales  as  "the  interior  provinces"? 
The  professorial  mind  has  a  fondness  for  the  phrase 
"provinces,"  but  we  have  no  real  provinces  in  this  country  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  provinces.  We  have 
states.  A  great  many  persons  seem  to  think  we  have  provinces. 
Such  persons  are  found  in  every  bureau  in  Washington.  They 
look  upon  the  states  as  the  dependencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  attitude  that  has  been  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  harm.     There  are  enough  blan  the  country 

now    who    labor    uivlcr    the    delusion    that    this    is    an    elective 
monarchv.      What's   the   use   of    making    more   of   them? 


Y> 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  12,  1914. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  war  reports  from  Poland  are  so  numerous  and  so  con- 
flicting as  for  the  present  to  defy  analysis.  Nothing  definite 
emerges  from  the.  welter  of  unpronounceable  and  undiscover- 
able  names.  Unofficial  correspondents  talk  loudly  of  victory' 
and  defeat,  hut  these  words  mean  little  or  nothing  unless  we 
know  the  precise  areas  to  which  they  are  applied  and  the 
exact  geographical  changes  that  are  involved.  There  are 
some  victories  so  costly  as  to  be  calamities.  There  are  de- 
feats   thtit    can    he    wrested    into    opportunities    and    triumphs. 


the  sound  of  the  advancing  Russian  guns.  Now  if  the  Rus- 
sians are  actually  defeated  and  in  retreat  we  shall  probably 
see  the  same  programme  played  over  again.  The  Russian 
armies  to  the  south  can  not  tolerate  a  large  German  force 
at  Warsaw,  or  to  the  east  of  Warsaw,  that  threatens  their 
rear.  They  will  be  compelled  to  fall  back  all  along  the  line 
and  so  to  postpone  the  assault  of  Cracow  and  even  of  Przemysl. 
Such  indeed  must  actually  be  the  object  of  the  German  ad- 
vance upon  Warsaw.  The  intention  is  to  apply  a  counter 
irritant  and  to  compel  the  diversion  of  Russian  forces  from 
the  Rusian  left  wing  in  the  south  to  the  Russian  centre. 


upon  to  report  themselves  not  later  than  December  20,  and 
those  Germans  who  are  in  foreign  countries  must  either  by 
writing  or  orally  report  themselves  to  the  nearest  representa- 
tive of  the  German  government."  Now  "all  the  men  in  the 
country"  would  include  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  deformed, 
and  while  in  such  cases  the  report  would  be  only  a  formality, 
yet  such  a  summons  would  seem  to  point  to  a  desperate  need, 
from  which  the  inferences  would  be  obvious.  But  we  may 
well  assume  that  the  report  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
transmitter,  or  the  translator,  or  both. 


The  Russian  front  may  be  considered  as  stretching  from 
Gumbinnen  in  East  Prussia  to  Cracow  in  the  south.  A  few 
weeks  ago  this  front  was  practically  a  straight  line,  and  War- 
saw was  its  centre.  We  were  momentarily  expecting  to  hear 
that  Warsaw  had  been  taken  by  the  Germans  when  we  were  told 
of  a  great  battle  under  its  walls  and  of  the  retreat  of  the 
invaders  with  the  Russians  in  pursuit.  The  line  then  ceased 
to  be  straight.  It  was  bent  westward  in  the  centre  and  to- 
ward the  German  frontier.  Then  came  the  news  of  a  German 
rally  and  of  a  new  battle  front  between  the  Warthe  and  the 
Vistula.  We  heard  of  a  fresh  German  advance  and  of  fierce 
fighting,  and  then  there  came  a  stream  of  unofficial  reports 
describing  a  great  Russian  victory,  the  shattering  of  the  Ger- 
man armies,  and  of  enveloping  movements  that  were  com- 
pared with  Sedan.  But  the  Russian  War  Office  kept  silence 
until  the  clamor  for  news  became  irresistible.  Then 
came  the  laconic  announcement  that  the  reports  of  victories 
were  premature  and  should  be  received  with  caution.  Vic- 
tories would  be  announced  as  soon  as  they  were  won,  and  not 
before.  So  far  there  have  been  no  such  announcements,  at 
least  from  Russia,  but  the  Germans  have  claimed  great  suc- 
cesses and  there  is  even  talk  of  a  new  and  triumphant  ad- 
vance upon  Warsaw. 


Now  the  best  that  any  one  can  do  is  to  state  what  seems  to 
have  happened  and  to  remember  that  inferences  and  con- 
clusions are  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  vast 
strategic  plans  that  govern  the  situation.  Whatever  may  have 
occurred  upon  this  particular  battlefield  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  great  campaign,  and  the  other  parts  of  that  campaign  are 
hundreds  of  miles  away  to  the  north  and  south,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  them.  The  movements  of 
the  commanders  in  a  particular  area  may  be  governed  by  the 
plan  that  they  are  unfolding  elsewhere,  and  they  may  even 
willingly  accept  a  reverse  in  one  place,  or  at  least  fail  to 
insist  upon  a  success,  because  of  considerations  that  are  quite 
invisible  to  us.  A  doctor  who  is  combatting  a  disease  may 
reasonably  disregard  the  minor  symptoms,  however  distress- 
ing they  may  be,  while  pursuing  a  general  curative  plan  that 
is  directed  toward  the  larger  issue. 


Y\  e  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  Cracow  is 
actually  the  heart  of  the  fighting  in  the  eastern  field.  If  the 
Germans  can  compel  the  Russians  to  fall  back  from  Cracow 
they  have  won  a  substantial  victory.  If  they  can  not  do  this 
then  their  successes  in  the  north  count  for  little  or  nothing. 
We  shall  know  more  about  this  in  a  few  days.  It  may 
transpire  that  the  Russians  to  the  immediate  east  of  Lodz  are 
strong  enough  to  hold  their  enemies  from  further  advance, 
and  in  this  case  the  attack  upon  Cracow  will  go  on,  and  the 
German  success  will  be  a  negative  one.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Cracow  is  the  doorway  to  Silesia.  If  Cracow 
falls  then  the  invasion  of  Silesia  will  be  inevitable,  and  the 
successful  invasion  of  Silesia  will  have  an  importance  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate.  Therefore  we  shall  do  well  to  disregard 
all  claims  to  victory  upon  either  side  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  observing  the  effect  upon  Cracow.  If  there  is  no  relief 
of  Cracow  then  there  has  been  no  real  German  victor}-.  But 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  Cracow  has  been  reprieved  then 
the  German  victory  is  a  substantial  one. 


But  what  seems  to  have  happened  is  this :  General  von 
Hindenberg,  after  his  defeat  at  Warsaw  and  after  his  rally  near 
the  German  frontier,  moved  forward  in  great  force  against 
the  Russian  centre  around  Lodz.  His  attack  was  so  deter- 
mined that  he  pierced  the  line  and  even  penetrated  to  the 
Russian  rear,  where  his  progress  was  arrested  by  Russian  re- 
inforcements, as  he  himself  announced  to  Berlin.  In  his  turn 
he  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  converging  Russian  forces  from 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  while  he  was  not  actually  sur- 
rounded, he  was  so  nearly  hemmed  in  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  a  Russian  Sedan.  He  found  himself 
in  a  bag  with  the  neck  of  the  bag  slowly  closing  behind  him. 
Doubtless  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  escape,  and  the 
unofficial  correspondents  hurried  to  send  the  news  of  victory. 
But  Von  Hindenberg  accomplished  the  impossible.  Hurrying 
reinforcements  from  Thorn  he  prevented  the  bag  from  closing, 
and  even  so  far  enlarged  the  aperture  that  he  was  able  to 
turn  the  tables,  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  to  capture  Lodz. 
It  was  a  magnificent  feat  of  arms,  and  its  success  must  have 
been  due  as  much  to  the  fighting  bravery  of  the  soldier  as  to 
the  skill  of  the  command.  At  the  same  time  the  capture  of 
Lodz  is  not  itself  important,  except  that  Lodz  is  a  railroad 
centre  and  thus  in  connection  with  Warsaw.  Lodz  is  an  un- 
fortified city  and  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  fighting.  It  was 
the  prize  of  even  a  slight  advance  or  success  upon  either  side. 
Thai  the  Russians  must  have  been  immensely  disappointed  by 
their  lailure  is  likely  enough,  since  the  failure  came  so  close 
to  being  a  decisive  success.  We  are  even  told  that  General 
Rcnnenkampf  has  been  superseded  for  his  failure  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  in  which  the  quarry  seemed  so  fairly  caugh*. 


But  it  is  the  final  results  of  battles  rather  than  the 
battles  themselves  with  which  we  are  concerned.  We  have  to 
estimate  the  bearing  of  events  upon  the  general  situation. 
And  here  we  are  once  more  balked  by  the  lack  of  facts.  At 
present  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Germans  have  actually 
won  a  victory,  or  whether  they  have  merely  avoided  a  catas- 
trophe. In  the  latter  event  they  are  no  better  off  than  they 
were  before,  and  they  are  the  poorer  by  their  losses,  which 
were  certainly  enormous.  But  if  they  have  actually  won  a 
victory  and  arc  forcing  the  Russians  backward  toward  War- 
<n  we  shall  quickly  see  the  results  to  the  south  and 
1  Cracow.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Ger- 
mans first  forced  their  way  eastward  to  Warsaw  their  success 
was  severely  felt  by  the  Russians  in  the  south.  The  Russian 
left  was  immediately  called  upon  to  counteract  the  danger  to 
the  centre.  The  siege  of  Przemysl  was  raised.  Jaroslav  went 
back  to  Austrian  custody,  and  so  did  Czernowitz,  and  the  at 
tack    i  '  -    postponed.      Tins    was    the    inevitable 

result   of  the   German  advance  far  to  the  north.     But   when 
the  Germans  were  defeated  at  Warsaw  the  southern  barometer 
w,  j  again  affected.     Jaroslav  was  taken   again   and   the   Rus- 
•nce  more  laid  siege  to  Przemysl,  while  Cracow  heard 


In  the  west  there  is  nothing  to  report,  to  use  the  monoto- 
nous language  of  the  French  bulletins.  For  the  past  month 
we  have  been  told  that  the  Germans  were  preparing  for  ont 
more  attempt  to  pierce  the  lines  of  the  Allies  and  to  reach 
the  coast,  but  no  such  attempt  has  been  made.  The  rival 
forces  are  pretty  much  where  they  were  after  the  nearly 
continuous  battle  that  waged  for  over  a  month.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Germans  strained  every7  nerve  to 
break  through  the  lines  that  held  the  Yser  Canal  and  that 
stretched  away  to  the  south  from  the  canal,  and  that  they 
accomplished  nothing  in  spite  of  the  splendid  fighting  powers 
of  their  men.  And  now  we  hear  of  little  except  desultory 
artillery  fire  that  seems  to  confirm  Sir  John  French's  report 
that  the  last  stages  of  the  battle  from  Ypres  to  Armentieres 
have  been  reached.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  go  forward  will  be  made  by  the  invading 
armies,  but  at  least  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  German 
advance  has  reached  its  high-water  mark  and  is  now  receding. 
The  drafts  for  the  eastern  field  must  have  been  heavy,  and 
perhaps  the  losses  are  even  heavier.  Sir  John  French  has 
never  shown  any  inclination  to  roseate  guesses,  and  he  says, 
that  "lhroughout  the  course  of  the  battle  we  have  placed  at 
least  three  times  as  many  of  the  enemy  hors  de  combat  in 
dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners,"  which  is  just  what  is  likely 
to  happen  where  immensely  strong  positions  are  being  at- 
tacked. The  Germans  received  heavy  reinforcements  aftei 
the  fali  of  Antwerp  and  still  they  were  able  to  do  nothing. 
In  fact  the  Belgians  alone  were  able  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Yser  Canal  practically  without  aid,  and  the  Belgians  were 
in  a  pitiful  plight  from  exhaustion  and  depletion.  There- 
fore it  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  further  effort  will  be  made 
in  the  north,  or  that  a  much-wreakened  German  force  wrill 
try  once  more  to  crack  a  nut  that  so  easily  resisted  them 
when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  strength. 

But  if  the  German  strength  in  the  west  has  reached  its  high- 
water  mark  it  is  very  certain  ihat  the  strength  of  the  Allies 
has  by  no  means  attained  that  point.  On  November  19, 
speaking  publicly  in  London,  Lord  Kitchener  said  that  he 
bad  1,250,000  men  ready  to  pour  into  the  fight,  and  now  we 
read  of  a  great  fleet  of  transports  passing  across  the  Channel 
and  presumably  carrying  at  least  a  part  of  this  immense  force. 
The  reports  say  that  these  men  are  being  landed  at  Havre  just 
as  fast  as  the  ships  can  find  berths,  that  they  are  mostly  Ter- 
ritorials, and  that  they  pass  cheering  through  the  streets  and 
then  disappear.  Now  if  the  whole  of  these  million  men  are 
being  sent  into  France  it  must  be  for  a  very  definite  offensive 
purpose,  but  of  course  the  whole  of  them  are  not  being  sent. 
The  recruits  probably  number  about  250,000,  and  this  would 
bring  Sir  John  French's  array  up  to  about  the  half-million 
mark.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  not  going  to  the 
front  for  the  work  of  defense.  Obviously  they  are  not  needed 
for  any  such  purpose  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary'  to 
repair  losses,  but  if  there  is  an  intention  presently  to  assume 
the  offensive  we  should  expect  to  see  just  such  a  reinforcing 
movement.  

Curiously  enough,  Sir  John  French's  report  makes  no  men- 
tion of  a  German  intention  to  capture  Calais  and  Dunkirk, 
and  he  surely  would  have  mentioned  it  had  he  believed  such 
to  be  their  objective.  He  speaks  as  though  the  German  aim 
were  to  outflank  the  Allies,  and  while  the  taking  of  the  ports 
might  be  incidental  to  such  a  plan  the  chief  aim  would  doubt- 
less be  to  crumple  up  and  sever  the  line  with  a  view  to  an- 
other rush  southward.  And  certainly  the  Germans  them- 
selves have  never  pointed  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk  as  their 
objective.  

Among  the  news  items  of  startling  significance  is  the  call 
for  men  issued  by  the  German  emperor  on  December  6,  as-  , 
suming  that  the  terms  of  the  summons  have  been  correctly 
transmitted  and  translated.  First  comes  the  call  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Landsturm  not  included  in  the  order  of  August 
15.  "Every  one  of  them."  Then  follows  the  following  ex-  ■ 
traordinary  clause:      "All  the   men   in   the   country   are  called  I 


The  Literary  Digest  compiles  for  us  a  summary  of  some 
more  or  less  expert  opinions  as  to  the  probable  length  of  the 
war,  and  as  the  range  is  a  wide  one  we  can  all  find  some 
support  for  our  own  forecasts.  General  Berthaut,  deputy 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  French  army,  thinks  that 
"the  war  will  come  to  an  end  in  another  three  months,  and 
then  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  force  of  hunger,  together 
with  exhaustion  of  other  means  of  carrying  on  the  war." 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung  negatives  this  view  by  a  placed  as- 
surance that  Germany  and  Austria  have  even-thing  that  they 
need  for  a  quite  indefinite  period  and  that  they  can  put  new 
armies  into  the  field  consisting  of  eighteen  million  men. 
The  Russki  Invalid,  the  organ  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  war, 
believes  that  Austria  will  be  beaten  early  in  the  winter,  bub 
that  the  victory  over  Germany  will  be  postponed  until  the 
early  summer.  Colonel  Feyler,  ihe  Swiss  military  expert, 
thinks  that  the  war  is  now  in  its  last  phase  and  that  Ger- 
many is  in  the  position  of  the  netted  salmon,  strenuous  but 
hopeless.  Colonel  H/vettcvich  of  the  Austrian  army  believes 
that  1916  will  see  the  end  of  the  struggle.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  believes  that  the  war  will  last  "a  long  time."  while 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  publishes  a  letter  by  an  Ameri- 
can w;ho  has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Germany  and  who  says 
that  the  German  ammunition  will  be  exhausted  by  next  June 
and  that  she  has  no  means  of  making  more.  The  London 
Daily  Mail  quotes  a  distinguished  French  officer,  too  dis- 
tinguished to  be  named,  who  says  that  the  Germans  will  be 
driven  out  of  France  in  1916  and  that  peace  will  be  concluded 
in  the  following  year.  The  London  Standard  is  equally  pes- 
simistic, but  we  may  console  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that 
the  factors  are  incalculable  and  that  just  as  the  will  of  a 
few  men  brought  the  war  into  being  so  the  will  of  a  few  men 
may  bring  it  to  an  end.  Apar^  from  the  direct  military  issues 
the  budget  of  the  unforeseen  is  too  full  for  prediction. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  an  element 
of  grim  humor  in  the  reports  from  the  seat  of  war.  How 
comes  it,  he  asks,  ihat  the  German  crown  orince  is  able  to 
be  present,  not  only  at  some  of  the  battles,  but  at  all  of  them. 
even  those  that  are  fought  simultaneously?  After  we  have 
conceded  to  that  remarkable  young  warrior  all  the  skill  and 
the  audacity  and  the  mobility  that  rightly  belong  to  him  it 
must  still  be  admitted  that  he  can  not  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time  nor  move  contemporaneously  in  two  opposite 
directions.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  December  9,  1914. 


In  the  Juan  Fernandez  group  of  islands,  360  miles 
from  Valparaiso,  the  Chilean  government  is  establish- 
ing a  wireless  station.  Three  islands  comprise  the 
group,  but  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  largest, 
Mas  a  Tierra,  closest  to  the  mainland.  Here  it  was 
that  Defoe  pictured  Alexander  Selkirk  in  exile.  Mas  a 
Tierra  is  of  irregular  form,  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  but  hard]}-  four  miles  across  in  its  widest  part. 
AYhen  seen  from  a  distance  the  peak  of  El  Yunque — the 
anvil — appears  conspicuously  in  a  range  of  precipitous 
mountains  and  attaining  a  height  of  3000  feet.  From 
the  summit  to  the  base  the  mountain  is  wooded,  with  a 
wonderfully  fertile  valley  extending  to  the  shore.  Dr. 
Carl  Skottsberg  of  the  Swedish  Magellanic  expedition, 
landed  on  the  island  in  1908,  and  the  eminent  geogra- 
pher wrote  subsequently  that  "from  a  botanical  point  of 
view  Juan  Fernandez  is  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
places.  So  many  wonderful  plants  are  brought  to- 
gether here  on  a  small  area  that  one  must  touch  them 
to  realize  that  one  does  not  dream. "  Colonization  of 
Juan  Fernandez  began  some  years  ago.  and  a  consider- 
able fishing  settlement  is  now  in  evidence.  In  the  finer 
restaurants  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  the  lobsters  of 
Juan  Fernandez  are  considered  delicacies  for  which 
fancy  prices  are  paid. 

The  extraction  of  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas 
(natural  gas  from  oil  wells)  has  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant adjuncts  of  the  natural-gas  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  production  is  increasing  rapidly, 
the  quantity  produced  in  1913  having  almost  doubled 
that  of  1912,  owing  to  the  installation  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  plants  and  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line. The  uses  of  natural-gas  gasoline  are  many  and 
varied.  It  is  principally  used  for  raising  the  standard 
of  naphthas  or  low-grade  distillates  consumed  in  mo- 
tors; it  is  also  used  for  lighting  and  it  can  be  used  like 
regular  gasoline  in  all  the  arts.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  this  gas  to  be  used  in  auto- 
mobiles. 

^■^ 

Half  a  million  cases  of  California  apples  are  tied  up 
in  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
They  are  being  offered  at  seventy-five  cents  a  case  re- 
tail, the  lowest  price  ever  known  here.  Formerly  these 
apples,  shipped  to  local  commission  merchants  by  the 
growers,  were  sent  to  Europe.  But  now  that  the  Eu- 
ropean markets  are  practically  closed  by  the  war.  there 
is  no  outlet  for  the  fruit.    Growers  will  lose  heavily. 


December  12,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


QUAND  FINIRA-T-ELLE. 


For  Carnot  Every  Tomorrow  Would  Be  Born  Dead. 


Amidst  the  clamor  of  the  crowd,  the  sway  of  military 
music,  the  click  of  feet  and  the  clang  of  accoutrement, 
the  careering  Gallic  cheers,  the  flashing  joy  and  pant- 
ing enthusiasm  alone  possible  in  Paris — crushed  and 
jolted  out  of  breath,  and  with  white,  tense  face  lifted 
to  the  serried,  cheerful  profiles  of  the  marching  soldiers, 
Yanda  Carnot  edged  onward.  Even  in  that  crowd  of 
contrast,  color,  and  intensity,  in  that  turmoil  which 
filled  the  sky,  she  was  noticeable.  The  slope  of  her 
shoulders  was  lyric,  a  line  of  poignant  allure;  the  ele- 
gance of  her  figure,  betraying  itself  in  glimpses,  and 
simply  garbed,  was  something  to  make  the  looker  pause 
even  in  such  madness.  To  real  beauty  there  is  always 
that  veiled  wonder  of  spring  which  stops  one  in  the 
greatest  storm.  Her  evident  anxiety  betokened  only  the 
deeper  beating  of  her  heart — iike  one  of  those  cold 
winds  that  shake  a  wild  flower.  She  forced  her  way 
onward  with  difficulty. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  a  tall,  mus- 
tached  American  sculptor,  about  thirty,  catching  sight 
of  her,  plucked  the  sleeve  of  his  companion. 

"It's  Yanda,"  he  whispered,  "the  famous  model  of 
the  Quartier.  She  married  Paul  Carnot,  whose  picture 
was  given  first  honors  at  the  Louvre  and  was  the  talk 
of  Paris  two  years  ago.  He  went  to  the  war.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  returned?  Perhaps  his  regiment  is  among 
these.  She  appears  to  be  looking  for  him.  Their  mar- 
riage was  one  of  the  romances  of  Paris." 

The  young  Italian  to  whom  this  speech  was  ad- 
dressed raised  his  hands  with  that  inimitable  gesture  of 
the  Latin  denoting  the  divinity  of  beauty  and  its  wor- 
ship. "J'en  suis  ravi,  J'en  suis  ravi,"  he  breathed  tran- 
scendency. "To  see  her  is  to  know  that  God  is  the  one 
great  artist." 

It  took  Yanda  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  the  caserne 
where  Paul's  regiment  would  disband.  By  this  time 
her  heart  was  beating  frightfully  and  her  limbs  trembled 
under  her.  She  had  seen  his  regiment  pass,  but  had 
not  recognized  him  among  them.  With  the  breath  tight 
in  her  throat  she  had  tried  to  keep  up  with  it,  but  found 
it  impossible  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  crowd.  She 
had  a  ghastly  feeling  that  he  must  be  dead.  The 
thought  hammered  on  her  intelligence  till  she  felt 
sick  and  faint.  At  the  Gare  de  1'Est,  where  the  statue 
of  Strasbourg  stood  resplendent  with  wreaths,  she  had 
been  disappointed  first.  After,  it  seemed,  having  waited 
for  hours  she  had  been  swept  back  and  out  of  range 
in  the  rush  of  the  immense  crowd  as  the  train  arrived. 
But  she  had  raised  herself  to  her  utmost  height  and 
watched  the  bedraggled  uniforms  emerge  quickly  and 
form  while  the  bands  played  a  thrilling  welcome  and 
the  people  broke  wildly  the  restraint  of  months.  And 
all  about  her  had  been  the  sound  of  laughter  and  sud- 
den weeping,  the  convulsive  embrace,  the  shouted 
greeting,  the  happy  gesture  of  recognition — but  for  her 
there  had  been  nothing — nothing  at  all. 

At  the  caserne  she  waited  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  with  other  women.  They  spoke  of  sweet- 
hearts, husbands,  brothers,  and  sons.  But  Yanda  stood 
silent  and  a  little  apart,  the  terrible  strain  in  her  face 
increasing. 

Then  a  touch  on  her  arm,  and  he  stood  looking  down 
on  her.  Grand  Dieu !  She  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes. 
She  could  scarcely  recognize  him,  his  face  was  so 
scarred.  And  one  eye  was  gone.  It  was  horrible, 
horrible.  So  much  so  that  she  shrank  instinctively 
while  his  other  eye  smiled  down  on  her.  And  then  she 
fell  forward,  sobbing,  into  his  arms  with  the  gladness  of 
having  him. 

She  raised  her  head  in  a  moment  and  stood  proudly. 
The  throng  had  broken  into  the  cry,  "Vive  la  France ! 
Yive  la  France !"  and  a  block  away  a  band  had  struck 
up  "La  Marseillaise."  A  small  party  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-Ninth  issuing  from  the  caserne  took  up 
the  cry.  Then  they  spied  Paul  Carnot  and  his  com- 
panion and  raced  toward  them,  dancing  a  ring  around 
them  while  they  voiced  loudly:  "Le  Sauyeur  de  son 
regiment,  le  sauveur  de  son  regiment!"  A  dozen 
mouths  supplementing  each  other  poured  out  the  story 
to  Yanda,  and  she  listened  with  the  wild  color  stinging 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  beaming  a  softness  close  to 
tears.  Paul,  her  Paul,  a  hero!  And  she  had  not 
known  it.  not  a  word  of  it,  till  now.  Few  seemed  to 
have  known  it,  indeed,  but  his  corps.  When  his  regi- 
ment would  surely  have  been  cut  to  pieces  it  was  he, 
the  artist,  who  had  saved  their  retreat.  A  plain  in- 
fantryman, he  had  taken  a  deserted  gun  and  destroyed 
a  pontoon  upon  which  the  enemy  were  crossing  in  great 
numbers.  Hundreds  of  them  had  been  killed  and  as 
manv  wounded  and  drowned.  His  own  regiment  and 
supporting  troops  could  then  retreat  in  good  order. 
They  carried  him  with  them  covered  with  glory  and 
wounds.  One  eye  was  gone,  the  sight  in  the  other  im- 
paired. He  had  been  in  the  hospital  at  Havre.  But 
he  had  got  out  in  time  to  join  his  regiment  on  the  way 
to  Paris. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  artist  and  the  beautiful 
girl  on  his  arm  were  the  centre  of  an  admiring,  hand- 
shaking crowd  eager  to  voice  its  congratulations.  Then 
with  Serjeant  Beranger,  who  was  a  celebrated  jour- 
nalist anrf  an  old  friend,  they  set  out  gayly. 

Paul  Carnot  had  been  a  well-known  figure  in  Paris. 
Every  half  block  he  was  stopped  by  some  one  who  had 


revered  him  as  an  artist  and  who  held  up  his  hands  at 
the  sight  of  his  wounds  and  glowed  over  his  medaille 
militaire.  The  flush  of  patriotism  and  the  glory  of 
France  were  in  the  air,  the  honor  in  arms  and  the  grati- 
fication of  the  new  peace.  The  heart  swam  in  it,  it 
seemed,  forgetting  everything  else.  The  real  sense  of 
tragedy  belongs  to  the  impotence  of  its  pause. 

At  length  they  reached  the  studio  in  the  rue  de  la 
Tour  des  Dames.  Sergeant  Beranger  had  accepted  their 
invitation  to  dine  and  Y'anda  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
meal  herself. 

How  many  joyous  dinners  they  had  had  here  before! 
What  discussions  and  dreams !  Literateurs,  bon 
viveurs,  and  artists  of  all  characters  and  degrees  had 
spoken  their  minds  in  this  sanctum.  Scarcely  a  dreamer 
in  Paris  but  had  smoked  his  cigarette  here.  For  Paul 
Carnot  stood  at  the  head  of  that  younger  set  of  artists 
whose  ideals  were  thrusting  themselves  like  young 
flowers  above  the  long  frost  of  convention  in  art.  His 
winning  first  honors  at  the  Louvre  had  been  recognition 
of  this  in  the  highest  quarters.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  stood  at  the  April  of  his  career. 

They  talked  of  art  now  while  they  ate  dinner,  with 
the  gathering  twilight  at  the  window  and  in  the  soft 
glow  of  one  big,  shaded  lamp.  And  Yanda  with  her 
golden  hair  was  like  a  star  in  it  all,  one  of  those  bright 
objects  of  Heaven  that  keep  aspiration  alive  in  the 
world. 

After  the  meal  was  over  she  brought  to  Paul  the 
canvas  upon  which  he  had  last  worked  before  the  war 
started — a  picture  of  the  genius  of  music  evolving  from 
a  marvelous  purple  background.  It  was  full  of  subtle 
tones  and  was  but  half  finished.  Upon  inspecting  the 
painting  Beranger  became  enthusiastic,  praising  it  in 
sparkling  journalistic  terms.  Above  everything  else  he 
ardently  repeated:  "Quand  finira-t-elle,  quand  finira- 
t-elle!"  (When  it  will  be  finished). 

And  Paul  Carnot,  who  had  drank  freely,  was  com- 
pletely carried  along,  forgetting  that  the  picture  could 
never  be  finished,  or  any  other,  because  of  his  eyes. 
Only  Yanda,  her  heart  trembling  like  an  autumn  leaf, 
remembered — remembered,  it  seemed,  in  a  sweeping 
tragic  instant.  The  great  gladness  of  having  him  had 
all  at  once  dropped  to  this.  And  in  the  dark  corner  of 
the  room,  as  she  put  away  the  canvas,  her  smile  died 
as  a  dove  dies  in  a  flickering,  pitiless  moment. 

But  she  could  not,  she  must  not,  spoil  his  home- 
coming. Even  a  sob  might  plunge  him  into  his  years 
of  torture.  Of  all  the  beings  in  the  world  she  knew 
that  an  artist  could  suffer  most.  It  was  the  awfulness 
of  this  fact,  not  that  she  must  suffer  with  him.  She 
must  do  something  to  fight  the  grip  of  the  Thing.  Sink- 
ing down  on  the  piano  stool  she  played  "La  Marseil- 
laise."   It  served  slightly  to  control  her. 

With  the  first  notes  of  the  anthem  the  men  had  risen 
to  their  feet.  In  the  pause  which  followed  Beranger 
took  out  his  watch  and  excused  himself  to  keep  an 
appointment.  They  bade  him  good-night  at  the  door  to- 
gether. Then  Carnot  drew  her  in,  kissing  her.  She 
returned  to  the  piano  and  he  asked  that  he  might  lie 
down  while  he  listened. 

It  was  the  anthology  of  her  life  that  she  seemed  to 
play  so  tenderly.  The  deep,  sweet  call  of  spring,  the 
odorous  blossoms  and  sighing,  scented  winds  and  shaping 
harmony.  The  beating  of  a  heart,  the  birth  of  pas- 
sion. The  universe  caught  in  the  pure  quality  of  the 
lyric.  The  height  of  dreaming  and  the  elegie,  that 
marvelous  heart  wail  of  Massenet.  Through  a  dozen 
varying  moods,  improvisations,  and  compositions  she 
ran.    Then  her  fingers  rested  idly  on  the  keys. 

"That  was  beautiful,  Vanda,"  said  Paul  behind  her. 
"Will  you  play  me  a  lullaby,  dear;  I  feel  that  I  may 
sleep." 

She  did  so,  repeating  it  over  and  over — a  lullaby  like 
the  drift  of  violets  on  a  hillside  and  full  of  the  velvet 
wistfulness  of  twilight. 

She  ceased  only  when  she  knew  by  his  breathing 
that  he  slept.  She  stepped  over  and  kneeling  down 
kissed  tenderly  his  poor,  scarred  face  and  his  eyes. 
What  a  gift  God  had  given  him,  and  a  German  shell  had 
shot  it  away.  German  or  French,  British  or  Russian — 
what  difference !  It  was  the  needless,  pitiless,  hellish 
sacrifice  of  it,  the  century,  world-heaping  wrong! 

With  her  hands  tensed  on  the  window-sill  she  looked 
over  the  roofs  of  Paris.  Perhaps  a  million  tragedies 
unfolded  there  that  night.  All  over  Europe  it  was  the 
same.  A  year  ago  and  it  had  been  so  much  happiness ! 
Now  he  whose  creed  was  beauty  lay  a  wreck  behind  her. 
Never  would  another  dawn  bring  to  him  anything. 
He.  the  master  of  painters,  would  never  paint  again. 
His  artist  soul  would  die  an  hour  at  a  time,  day  after 
day,  and  all  for  what? 

Over  the  dry,  hot  rims  of  her  eyes  the  tears  burst  in 
a  silent  shower  beyond  repressing.  She  flung  herself 
back  to  the  dark  corner  of  the  room  and  the  canvas 
at  which  she  had  looked  so  often  and  so  lovingly  dur- 
ing his  absence.  With  it  clasped  to  her  heart  she  sank 
there  weeping,  her  head  buried  in  the  cushions  of  a  divan 
to  still  the  sobs  that  shook  her  body.  She  must  weep 
tonight,  for  she  must  smile  tomorrow.  Through  ten 
thousand  tomorrows  she  would  smile  for  his  sake — he, 
for  whom  every  tomorrow  would  be  born  dead. 

Billee  Glynn. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1914. 

■■■ 

Portuguese  letter  carriers  save  themselves  much 
walking  on  Sunday  by  delivering  letters  at  church. 


THE  LITTLE  DAUPHIN'S  DEATH. 


"Why,  Then,  to  Be  Dauphin   Is  Nothing  at  AH." 


The  little  dauphin  is  sick,  the  little  dauphin  is  about 
to  die.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  the  holy 
sacrament  is  exposed  night  and  day,  and  great  wax 
candles  are  being  burned  for  the  recovery  of  the  royal 
child.  The  streets  of  the  old  residence  are  silent  and 
sad;  the  bells  do  not  ring;  passing  carriages  move 
slowly — the  coachmen  keep  their  horses  at  a  walk;  out- 
side the  palace  curious  citizens  watch  from  behind  the 
railings  the  great  Swiss  guards  with  gold-laced 
paunches  in  the  court-yards,  talking  together  with  a 
most  serious  mien. 

The  chateau  is  all  emotion.  Chamberlains  and  major- 
domos  ascend  and  descend  the  marble  stairways  at  a 
run.  The  galleries  are  thronged  with  pages  and  cour- 
tiers in  silken  attire,  who  go  by  turns  from  one  whis- 
pering group  to  another,  asking  for  news  in  an  under- 
tone. Upon  the  broad  steps  the  forlorn  ladies  of  honor 
make  low  courtesies,  wiping  their  eyes  with  prettily 
embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  orangeries  there  is  a  large  meeting  of  robed 
physicians.  Through  the  windows  they  can  be  seen 
extending  and  moving  their  long,  black  sleeves,  and 
doctorally  nodding  their  periwigs.  Before  the  door  the 
little  dauphin's  tutor  and  riding-master  walk  slowly  to 
and  fro,  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  faculty.  Scul- 
lions pass  by  without  saluting  them.  Monsieur  the 
ring-master  swears  like  a  pagan ;  monsieur  the  tutor 
quotes  verses  from  Horace;  and  from  the  direction  of 
the  stables,  far  off,  comes  a  long,  melancholy  neigh.  It 
is  the  dauphin's  chestnut  pony,  forgotten  by  the  grooms, 
calling  plaintively  from  before  his  empty  manger. 

And  the  king?  Where  is  the  king?  The  king  has 
shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  rooms,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chateau.  Their  majesties  do  not  like  to  be  seen 
weeping.  As  for  the  queen,  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
Seated  beside  the  pillow  of  the  little  dauphin,  she  weeps 
so  that  her  beautiful  face  is  bathed  in  tears;  and  she 
sobs  aloud  before  everybody,  like  a  common  draper's 
wife. 

On  his  couch  of  lace  the  little  dauphin,  whiter  than 
the  cushions  upon  which  he  lies,  reposes  with  closed 
eyes.  They  think  he  slumbers ;  but  no,  the  little  dauphin 
does  not  slumber.  He  turns  toward  his  mother,  and, 
seeing  that  she  weeps,  he  says  to  her:  "Madame  the 
Queen,  why  do  you  cry?  Do  you  really  believe,  like 
the  rest,  that  I  am  going  to  die?"  The  queen  would 
answer,  but  her  sobs  prevent  her  from  speaking. 

"Now  do  not  weep,  Madame  the  Queen ;  you  forget 
that  I  am  a  dauphin,  and  that  a  dauphin  does  not  die 
thus."  But  the  queen  sobs  more  passionately  than 
ever;  and  the  little  dauphin  becomes  really  afraid  for 
the  first  time.  "Ho!  there!"  he  cries;  "I  will  not  per- 
mit Death  to  take  me  away:  and  I  know  well  how  to 
prevent  his  coming  hither.  Order  forty  very  strong 
lansquenets  to  come  here  at  once,  to  mount  guard  about 
my  bed.  Let  a  hundred  heavy  cannon  be  rolled  into 
the  court  under  our  window ;  and  let  the  gunners  stand 
by  them  night  and  day,  with  matches  lighted !  And  woe 
to  Death  if  he  dare  to  come  near  us !" 

Then  in  order  to  please  the  royal  child  the  queen 
makes  a  sign.  And  in  a  moment  is  heard  the  rumbling 
of  the  heavy  cannon  rolling  into  the  vast  court,  and 
forty  tall  lasquenets,  armed  with  partisans,  range  them- 
selves all  about  the  room.  They  are  all  veteran 
troops,  with  gray  mustaches.  The  little  dauphin  clasps 
his  hands  when  he  sees  them.  He  recognizes  one  and 
calls  him,  "Lorrain !  Lorrain!"  The  veteran  makes 
one  stride  toward  the  bed.  "I  love  you  very  much,  my 
dear  old  Lorrain.  Show  me  your  great  big  sword. 
If  Death  tries  to  take  me  he  must  be  killed,  must  he 
not?"  Lorrain  answers,  "Yes,  monseigneur."  But  two 
large  tears  trickle  down  his  bronzed  cheeks. 

Suddenly  the  chaplain  approaches  the  little  dauphin's 
bedside,  and  commences  to  talk  to  him  in  a  very,  very 
low  voice,  and  shows  him  a  crucifix.  The  little  dauphin 
listens  to  him  a  while  with  a  very  astonished  look: 
then,  suddenly  interrupting  him,  exclaims:  "I  under- 
stand very  well  all  that  you  tell  me,  Monsieur  l'Abbe: 
but  pray  inform  me  could  not  my  little  friend  Beppo 
be  induced  to  die  in  my  place,  supposing  they  give  bini 
'plenty  of  money?"  The  chaplain  continues  to  speak 
in  a  very  low  voice,  and  the  little  dauphin  looks  more 
astonished  than  before. 

When  the  chaplain  has  finished  the  little  dauphin  re- 
sponds with  a  deep  sigh:  "All  this  that  you  have  loll 
me  is  very  sad  indeed,  Monsieur  l'Abbe;  bul  one  thing 
consoles  me.  1  know  that  on  high,  in  the  paradise  of 
stars,  I  shall  still  be  the  dauphin.  I  know  that  the 
God  is  my  cousin,  and  that  He  can  not  fail  to  treat  me 
according  to  my  rank."  Then,  turning  to  his  mother, 
he  savs:  "Order  them  to  bring  me  my  finest  clothes — 
my  doublet  of  ermine,  and  my  velvet  shoes:  I  wish  to 
appear  bravely  dressed  before  the  angels,  and  enter 
Paradise  in  the  costume  of  the  dauphin.''  Yet  a  third 
time  the  chaplain  bends  forward,  and.  leaning  over  the 
little  dauphin,  whispers  to  him  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  the  royal  child  interrupts  him 
with  a  cry  of  anger:  "Why,  then  to  be  dauphin  is 
nothing  at  all!"  And,  refusing  to  listen  any  more,  the 
little  dauphin  turns  his  face  to  the  wall. 

But  he  does  not  turn  away  from  the  wall.  For  the 
little  dauphin  is  dead. — Translated  from  the  French  of 
Alphonse  Daudet. 
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"THE  GARDEN  OF  PARADISE." 


'  Flaneur  "  Describes  the  New  Fairytale  Play  Just  Produced 
at  the  Park  Theatre. 


If  any  theatrical  managers  were  present  at  the  Park 
Theatre  on  Saturday  night  at  the  production  of  Edward 
Sheldon's  "The  Garden  of  Paradise"  they  may  have 
gained  a  new  and  wholesome  view  of  the  public  taste. 
They  may  even  have  learned  that  the  public  has  still 
a  love  for  beauty,  sentiment,  and  romance,  in  spite  of 
theatrical  conditions  to  the  contrary.  The  theatrical 
manager  usually  labors  under  the  conviction  that  he 
has  some  special  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  "what 
the  public  wants."  The  book  publisher  harbors  the 
same  delusion,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  both 
stand  at  the  gateway,  so  to  speak,  and  are  therefore 
able  to  insist  upon  their  own  signs  and  passwords.  The 
book  that  takes  the  public  by  storm  has  usually  been 
despised  and  rejected  by  publisher  after  publisher. 
The  play  that  "inaugurates  a  new  era,"  or  "makes  an 
indelible  mark,"  is  generally  the  play  that  violates  the 
traditions  and  affronts  conservatism.  We  may  notice 
the  same  stupidity  among  public  singers.  The  audience 
will  appreciate  the  coloratura,  the  fireworks,  the  vocal 
gymnastics,  but  it  does  not  go  wild  with  enthusiasm 
nor  raise  the  roof  until  the  fourth  encore  reveals  itself 
as  some  homely  old  ballad  with  real  music  in  words 
and  score.  But  the  expert  rarely  learns  and  he  never 
repents.  He  seems  impervious  to  the  truth  that  after 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  public  wishes  to  live 
in  its  heart  and  not  in  its  head.  It  is  willing  to  face  a 
problem,  but  it  so  much  prefers  a  sentiment. 

And  so  here  we  have  the  Park  Theatre  crowded 
to  hear  and  see  a  fairy  story,  and  a  plain  old-fashioned 
fairy  story  at  that.  Now  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird" 
was  a  fairy  story  in  a  sense,  but  then  Maeterlinck  is  a 
magnet,  and  modern,  and  mystical,  and  his  play  had 
theological  and  other  audacities.  It  had  been  heralded 
from  Europe,  and  society  had  bestowed  its  imprimatur. 
Its  auspices  and  its  credentials  were  in  every  way  un- 
impeachable. But  "The  Garden  of  Paradise"  is  simply 
our  old  friend  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  his  story 
of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  story  that  we  all  heard 
in  our  childhood  and  that  we  are  now  invited  to  hear 
again  as  a  sort  of  reminder  that  we  are  still  children 
where  beauty  and  sentiment  are  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  we  were  invited  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  entirely  exquisite  has  ever  been 
put  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Joseph  Urban  has  outdone 
himself  in  the  production  of  sheer  loveliness.  The  first 
glimpse  carries  us  actually  into  fairyland,  and  after 
that  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surprise.  It  is  the 
dreary  shabbinesses  of  life  that  become  unreal.  Cities 
and  streets  and  railroads  become  mere  ugly  dreams, 
and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  there  is  no  one  who  would 
not  repel  with  indignation  a  charge  of  incredulity  in 
the  matter  of  fairies.  But  what  a  pity  that  Andersen 
himself,  who  so  wanted  to  be  a  dramatist,  did  not  live 
to  see  how  great  a  dramatist  he  really  was  and  to 
appreciate  his  power  to  create  enduring  and  imma- 
terial worlds. 

Mr.  Sheldon  begins  his  play  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  it  says  much  for  Mr.  Urban's  courage  and  stage- 
craft that  he  should  not  only  attempt  such  a  scene,  but 
succeed  in  it.  He  showed  us  the  sea  itself,  and  the 
mermaids  floated  in  it  and  swam  in  it  just  as  mermaids 
are  well  known  to  do.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  royal  merpeople — forgive  the  word:  it  is  needed — to 
send  their  daughters  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on 
their  fifteenth  birthday  in  order  to  see  the  world  and 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  do  not  have  to  live 
in  it.  which  would  certainly  be  a  dreary  fate.  And  so 
the  Princess  Swanhilde,  who  is  a  most  delicious  young 
mermaid,  although  damp,  follows  the  custom  of  her 
people,  not  without  the  hope  that  something  may  inter- 
vene to  hinder  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
Crabs,  to  whom  she  has  been  unwillingly  betrothed. 
And  sure  enough  something  does  happen,  for  there  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  as  though  waiting  for  her,  is 
the  King  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  mere  mortal,  it  is 
true,  but  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty  that  are  just 
as  potent  with  mermaids  as  with  other  and  more  fa- 
miliar varieties.  The  king's  ship  is  wrecked  and  he 
himself  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  the  aid  of 
Swanhilde.  who  leads  him  to  an  island  where  dwells 
the  young  Queen  of  the  Southland.  And  of  course  the 
King  and  Queen  fall  in  love  with  each,  other,  ami 
without  a  thought  of  the  finny  beauty  whose  compassion 
has  thus  been  her  own  undoing.  For  how  could  a  mer- 
maid, with  all  her  marine  embarrassments,  be  expected 
to  succeed  against  such  competition  as  this? 

But  Swanhilde  is  not  wholly  discouraged.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  are  magic  spells  that  can  work- 
surprising  transformations  and  that  there  are  wise  old 
women  who  are  learned  in  such  lore.  So  Swanhilde 
takes  counsel  with  an  ancient  sybil,  who  tells  her  that 
if  she  will  only  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  she  can 
lie  a  mortal,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  only  mermaids 
.■.In i  can  have  their  wish  in  exchange  for  sacrifice.  S<> 
Swanhilde  become  a  mortal,  and  we  see  her  serving  the 
young  king  as  a  page.  Rut  it  is  all  in  vain  and  her  love 
is  unrequited.  The  king  knows  nothing  of  her  pas- 
sion, and  as  the  coping-stone  to  her  discomfiture  she 
is  actually  the  messenger  to  bid  the  Queen 

of  t  <e  Southland  to  prepare  fur  her  marriage. 

J    en  conies  the  culminating  scene.     It  is  quite  well 


known  that  mermaids  who  become  mortal  by  enchant- 
ment must  surrender  their  new  estate  and  return  as 
slaves  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  if  the  men  to  whom  they 
have  given  their  hearts  should  show  themselves  to  be 
irresponsive.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape  for  Swan- 
hilde, but  just  as  she  is  preparing  for  her  fate  she 
learns  that  the  purity  of  her  love  has  canceled  the  bond 
and  that  she  has  earned  an  everlasting  paradise  of  im- 
mortality. 

So  it  is  just  a  fairy  story,  without  the  hint  of  a  prob- 
lem or  the  suggestion  of  an  audacity.  Whether  it  would 
have  been  so  gripping  without  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacular effects  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  And  they 
were  extraordinary.  They  were  overwhelming,  magical, 
indescribable.  There  was  not  an  incongruity,  an  awk- 
wardness, or  a  clumsiness  anywhere.  The  artistic  taste 
was  perfection,  the  mechanism  a  miracle.  Much  of 
the  success  was  also  due  to  the  cast.  Miss  Emily 
Stevens  w:as  the  most  marine  that  ever  was  seen. 
George  Relph  as  the  King  of  the  Blue  Mountains  might 
have  been  born  in  the  purple,  so  fine  was  his  acting. 
Renee  Kelly  as  Queen  of  the  Southland  was  adorable, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  young  King  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Every  one  did.  And  Lionel  Braham  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  Crabs  was  a  horrid  and  repulsive  crus- 
tacean. It  made  our  blood  boil  to  think  of  him  as  the 
husband  of  Swanhilde.  And  now  we  would  remind  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  Mr.  LTrban  that  Andersen  wrote  other  fairy 
stories,  and  we  would  express  the  hope  that  they  are 
already  at  work  upon  a  new  selection,  since  while  mer- 
maids may  be  immortal,  dramas  are  not,  and  even  "The 
Garden  of  Paradise"  must  come  to  an  end  after  every 
one  has  seen  it  about  twenty  times.  And  there  should 
be  no  avoidable  delay  in  the  production  of  a  new  one. 

New  York,  December  4,  1914.  Flaneur. 

Sheepdog  trials  may  be  considered  a  national  pastime 
if  not  a  national  sport  in  Australia.  There  is  an  an- 
nual agricultural  show  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
pastoral  parts.  There  are  general  competitions  on  the 
lines  of  the  American  county  and  state  fairs.  There 
are  horse  races,  buck  jumping,  shearing,  log  chopping, 
and  other  strenuous  competitions.  But  not  one  of  these 
excites  more  interest  than  the  sheepdog  trials ;  and  in 
these  tests  Australians  have  set  the  example  of  certain 
of  the  most  serious  tasks  that  a  man  and  a  dog  may  be 
asked  to  accomplished  with  three  strange  sheep — sheep 
that  had  never  previously  met  until  they  had  a  moment 
before  been  turned  out  from  three  separate  pens  to  be 
packed  or  gathered  together  by  the  dog.  It  was  the 
Australians  who  first  put  forward,  and  they  still  main- 
tain it,  the  Maltese  Cross  test.  The  eight  six-foot 
hurdles  are  set  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  Cross.  The 
passages  are  of  a  width  that  will  permit  only  one  sheep 
to  pass  through  at  a  time.  The  animals  have  to  be 
driven  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  all  the  passes 
being  open  at  the  time.  The  skill  and  patience  of  the  dog 
are  here  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  there  can  be  little 
wonder  there  is  a  gasp  of  satisfaction  and  a  cheer  of 
joy  when  the  sheep  have  been  successfully  driven 
through  these  narrow  ways.  The  Australian  sheepdogs 
are  the  smallest  in  use  in  the  world,  but  are  quick  and 
lively  in  their  work.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Aus- 
tralian gives  much  thought  for  his  dogs,  for  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  work  of  the  sheep  station  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  them.  In  ordinary  cases  it 
is  reckoned  that  one  dog  can  do  the  work  of  half  a 
dozen  men ;  in  many  instances  a  dog  is  superior  to 
fiftv  humans;  and  where  there  are  such  vast  flocks  of 
nimble  sheep,  such  as  the  merinos  in  Australia  are,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  round  them  up  so  that  they  may 
be  examined,  counted,  and  duly  looked  over  without  the 

dogs. 

■■»  

Banking  conditions  in  Norway  have  been  and  con- 
tinue good.  Christiana,  as  well  as  the  other  larger 
cities  in  that  country,  has  plenty  of  money  for  several 
years  to  come.  The  large  merchant  fleet,  placed  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  doing  a  splendid 
business  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  after  the 
war.  During  a  short  time  after  the  war  began  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  cash  on  money  orders,  trav- 
elers' checks,  etc.,  drawn  abroad,  and  money  could  not 
be  transferred  by  cable.  The  savings  banks  availed 
themselves  of  their  right  to  defer  payments,  allowing 
customers  to  draw  only  fifty  crowns  ($13.40")  each  day. 
At  all  times,  however,  when  assured  by  the  consul  that 
depositors  had  secured  passage  to  the  LTnited  States,  the 
savings  banks  paid  their  deposits  in  full  if  the  de- 
positors so  desired.  The  financial  position  of  the  Bank 
..f  Norway  is  very  good.  No  one  having  money  de- 
posited in  open  account  in  any  Norwegian  bank  has 
had  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  his  money  as  usual. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


At  Waterford,  Ireland,  noted  for  its  glass,  the  white- 
washing of  the  solidly  built  stone  gateposts  to  match 
the  white  cottages  in  the  country  parts  is  an  annual 
event,  and  takes  place  in  May. 

Columbia  University  again  claims  the  largest  regis- 
tration in  this  country,  having  10,961  students.  The 
University  of  California  is  second  with  8481. 


Forbach,  <  iermany,  is  said  to  have  the  most  profitable 
town  forest  known.  It  yields  an  annual  net  gain  of 
$12.14  an  acre. 


ley. 


The  Last  Conquerer. 
Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are  ; 
Though  you  bind-in  every  shore    " 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 

As   night   or   day, 
Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey 
And  mingle  with  forgotten   ashes,   when 
.  Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  Famine,  Plague,   and  War 

Each    able    to   undo    mankind, 
Death's   servile  emissaries  are; 
Nor  to  these  alone  confined. 

He  hath  at  will 
More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art. 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart. 
,  — /.  Shv 

The  Song  of  David. 
He   sang  of   God,    the   mighty   source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force 

On  which   all  strength   depends: 
From  Whose  right  arm,  beneath  Whose  eyes, 
All  period,  power,   and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,   and  ends. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  He  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Dale,  champaign,  grove,  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinous  abyss, 
Where   secrecy   remains    in   bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 


Tell  them,  I  AM,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses  :  while  Earth  heard  in  dread, 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart, 
At  once,  above,  beneath,  around, 
All  Nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  "O  Lord,  THOU  ART."     —  C.  Smart. 


Winter. 
When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 

Tu-whit ! 
To-who  !     A  merry  note  ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  about  the  wind  doth,  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  ; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl — 
Then  nightlj'  sings  the  staring  owl 

Tu-whit ! 
To-who  !      A   merry   note  ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

— W.  Shakespeare. 
♦ 

The  Happy  Heart. 
Art   thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers? 

O   sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplex'd? 

O  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vex'd 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 
O   sweet   content !      O   sweet,    O   sweet   content ! 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace, 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny ! 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

O   sweet  content ! 
Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine  own  tears" 

O  punishment ! 
Then  he  that  patiently  wrant's  burden  bears 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king  1 
O  sweet   content !    O   sweet,   O  sweet  content ! 
Work  apace,   apace,   apace,   apace ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face  ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonnv  ! 

,  — T.  Dekker. 

Gathering  Song  of  Donald  the  Black. 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu 

Pibroch    of    Donuil 
Wake   thy    wild   voice   anew. 

Summon    Clan    Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war-array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From   mountain   so   rocky  ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  w'ears  one. 
Come   every  steel  blade,   and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter  ; 
Leave   the   corps   uninterr'd, 

The  bride  at  the  altar; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges: 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come   as   the   winds   come,   when 

Forests  are  rended. 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies   ire   stranded: 
Faster   come,    faster  come, 

Faster   and   faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  ; 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,   draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu 

Knell    for   the    onset ! — Sir    Walter  Scott. 


December  12,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PARIS  WAR  DAYS. 


Charles   Inman  Barnard  Relates  His  Impressions  During   the 
First  Six  Weeks. 


Mr.  Charles  Inman  Barnard  is  at  least  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  given  us 
a  description  of  Paris  under  the  great  war  cloud.  Mr. 
Barnard  is  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York 
Tribune  and  president  of  the  Association  of  the  For- 
eign Press  in  Paris.  He  was  in  the  French  capital 
when  war  was  declared,  and  presumably  he  is  there 
still.  At  least  we  may  hope  so,  as  we  may  then  expect 
another  such  book  as  this,  or  a  continuation  of  it.  He 
tells  us  that  he  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  recorded,  day 
by  day,  the  aspect,  temper,  mood,  and  humor  of  Paris. 
He  saw  the  city  under  circumstances  the  like  of  which 
will  probably  not  be  seen  again  by  any  one  now  living, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Air.  Barnard  is  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  to  make  comparative  judgments, 
since  in  the  spring  of  1871  he  witnessed  Paris,  partly 
in  ruins,  emerging  from  the  scourges  of  German  in- 
vasion and  of  the  Commune.  He  was  in  Paris  also 
during  the  days  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  of  the  winter 
floods  of  1910,  and  he  adds  with  some  feeling  that 
"whether  in  storm  or  in  sunshine  I  have  always  found 
myself  among  friends  in  this  vivacious  centre  of  hu- 
manity, intelligence,  art,  science,  and  sentiment,  where 
our  countrymen,  and  above  all  our  countrywomen, 
realize  that  they  have  a  second  home." 

Mr.  Barnard  tells  us  that  he  had  determined  to  re- 
linquish active  journalism,  but  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ogden  Reid  he  had  consented  to  retain  his  position 
until  the  early  autumn,  as  "a  quiet  summer  was  ex- 
pected." He  begins  his  diary  on  Saturday,  August  1, 
the  day  following  the  assassination  of  Jaures.  War 
had  then  become  certain.  The  author  had  been  told 
by  a  cabinet  minister  that  at  whatever  capital  there 
appeared  the  slightest  hope  of  a  compromise  there  the 
"mailed  fist''  diplomacy  dealt  an  unexpected  blow: 

At  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  I  was  standing  on  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse  when  the  mobilization  notices  were  posted. 
Paris  seemed  electrified.  All  cabs  were  immediately  taken. 
I  walked  to  Ihe  Place  de  l'Opera  and  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  note 
the  effect  of  the  mobilization  call  upon  the  people.  Crowds 
of  young  men,  with  French  flags,  promenaded  the  streets 
shouting  "Vive  la  France."  Bevies  of  young  girls,  midinettes, 
collected  at  the  open  windows  and  on  the  balconies  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  cheering,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  at  the 
youthful  patriots,  and  throwing  down  upon  them  handfuls  of 
flowers  and  garlands  that  had  decked  the  fronts  of  the  shops. 
The  crowd  was  not  particularly  noisy  or  boisterous.  No  cries 
of  ''On  to  Berlin"  or  "Down  with  the  Germans"  were  heard. 
The  shouts  that  predominated  were  simply  "Vive  la  France," 
"Vive  l'Armee."  and  "Vive  rAngleterre."  One  or  two  British 
flags  were  also  borne  along  beside  the  French  tricolor. 

Writing  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Barnard  speaks 
of  the  sudden  paralysis  of  the  capital  and  of  the  rioting 
against  Germans  that  broke  out  spasmodically  here  and 
there.  But  the  general  aspect  was  one  of  calm  and 
confidence,  although  it  was  impossible  to  spend  more 
than  a  few  minutes  in  the  streets  without  witnessing 
scenes  suggestive  of  war: 

Everywhere  there  are  touching  scenes.  In  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  a  chasseur  covered  with  dust,  who  had  come 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  family,  was  seen  riding  through  the 
city.  As  he  rode  down  the  street  an  old  woman  stopped  him 
and  said:  "Do  your  best.  They  killed  my  husband  in  '70!" 
The  young  soldier  stooped  from  his  saddle  and  silently  gripped 
the  old  woman's  hand. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  mobilization  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
had  become  the  most  forlorn  street  in  Paris.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and  at  night  the 
streets  were  dark  and  silent.  Everywhere  women  were 
taking  the  places  of  men.  On  the  following  day  the 
author  records  the  arrival  of  British  troops  in  France : 

Disembarking  of  British  troops  in  France  has  begun,  and 
ihe  greatest  enthusiasm  is  reported  from  the  northern  depart 
ments.  I  went  to  see  the  Due  de  Loubet  this  morning  and 
met  there  Mr.  De  Courcey  Forbes,  who  told  me  that  the 
French  mobilization  was  working  like  clock-work  two  days 
ahead  of  scheduled  time.  He  said  that  about  a  hundred  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  had  been  arrested  as  spies.  They  were 
tried  by  court-martial  at  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
and  fifty-nine  of  them,  who  were  found  guilty,  were  shot  at 
Vincennes   at   four  o'clock   the   same  afternoon. 

It  subsequently  turned  out  that  these  spies  had  not  been 
shot,  after  all,  but  had  been  imprisoned  and  kep;  in  close  con- 
finement. 

Germans  were  treated  well  in  those  early  days.  The 
German  ambassador  was  honorably  escorted  in  a  spe- 
cial train  to  the  frontier,  but  the  Germans  actually 
seized  and  confiscated  the  train.  The  author  tells  us 
that  he  saw  a  thousand  Germans  and  Austrians  en- 
trained, and  the  crowds  watched  them  almost  sympa- 
thetically. A  curious  feature  of  the  situation,  and  one 
noticed  also  in  other  countries,  was  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  marriage  rate: 

The  mobilization  in  France  has  caused  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  marriages  contracted  at  the  various 
Paris  town  halls.  From  morning  till  night  the  mayors  and 
their  assistants  have  been  kept  busy  uniting  couples  who 
would  be  separated  the  same  day  or  the  next,  when  the  hus- 
band joined  his  regiment.  At  the  bare  announcement  of  the 
possibility  of  war  the  marriage  offices  at  the  town  halls  were 
literally  taken  by  assault.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  chief  officials  to  accept  the 
minimum  of  documentary  proofs  of  identity  in  all  cases  where 
the  bridegrooms  were  called  upon  to  serve  their  country.  The 
other  papers  required  by  the  law  will  be  put  in   later. 

The  statistics  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  mobilization  show 
that  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  marriages  were  performed  a 
day  as  against  the  ordinary  figure  of  one  hundred  and  ten. 
In  the  suburbs  the  increr.se  is  even  greater,  and  a  notable 
fact,  both  in  Paris  and  outside,  is  that  the  largest  number  of 
marriages   took  place   in   the  most  populous   districts.      In   the 


eleventh    arrondissement    the    ordinary    figures    were    trebled.  ' 
I  All  wedding  parties  wear  little  French,   English,   Russian,   and  ; 
Belgian  flags. 

Soldiers  were  quartered  everywhere  in  private 
i  houses,  and  the  author  tells  us  of  an  American  friend 
'  who  gave  up  three  of  his  five  rooms  for  this  purpose. 
The  only  complaint  of  the  American  was  that  the  i 
:  officer  in  charge  woke  him  at  six  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing by  playing  the  "Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  "Tann- 
hauser"  on  the  piano: 

Germans  are  still  found  in  strange  places,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  French  are  at  war  with  them.  I  saw  one  man 
ask  for  his  papers  at  the  Gare  de  l'Est  this  afternoon,  where 
with  incredible  assurance  he  was  watching  the  entraining  of 
French  troops.  He  was  led  away  between  two  policemen, 
and  ought  to  feel  thankful  that  the  crowd  did  not  get  hold  of 
him.  He  might  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
befell  one  of  his  imprudent  compatriots  last  Sunday  at  Claren- 
don. It  was  the  day  after  mobilization  had  been  declared, 
and  the  German  knew  that  he  must  leave  the  country.  But 
in  a  swaggering  mood  he  said  he  would  not  leave  until  he 
had  killed  at  least  one  of  these  condemned  Frenchmen.  His 
words  were  reported,  and  he  fled  into  an  entry  and  made  his 
way  into  an  adjoining  house,  where  the  crowd  lost  sight  of 
him.  When  he  emerged  i  cavalry  escort  protected  him  against 
the  mad  people  who  wanted  to  lynch  him,  and  bundled  him  into 
a  cab.  He  had  been  very  badly  handled,  and  his  face  was 
streaming  with  blood.  He  drove  away  as  fast  as  the  horse 
could  gallop,  but  bystanders  went  after  him,  climbed  up  behind 
the  rear  of  the  cab,  and  shot  him  dead  through  the  little 
window. 

Precautions  against  spies  became  very  rigorous. 
Wireless  installations  were  suppressed,  it  being  ex- 
plained that  in  order  to  hear  the  messages  from  Russia 
the  Eiffel  Tower  needed  '"dead  silence"'  in  the  air.  All 
foreigners  were  liable  to  challenge,  and  authorization 
papers  must  always  be  in  readiness.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  mobilization  the  author  tells  us  that  he  met 
MacAlpin  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  said: 

"I    took   a   walk    in   the    Bois   de   Boulogne   yesterday   after- 
noon.    In  a  lonely  alley  I  was  stopped  by  three  cyclist  police- 
men.    They  asked  for  my  papers.     Fortunately  I  had  with  me 
'  my  passport  and  the  'permission  to  remain'  issued  to  me  as  a 
i  foreigner.     If   I   had   happened  to   have  left   these   in   another 
'  coat  I  should  have  been  arrested. 

"The    policemen    told    me    these    were    their    orders.      They 

!  added    confidentially    that    they    were    looking    for    Germans. 

After    this    I    saw    many    more    cyclists    on    the    same    errand. 

i  They  are  hunting  the  woods  systematically,  because  many  Ger- 

|  mans  of  suspicious  character  have  taken  refuge  there. 

"I  rang  up  a  friend  on  the  telephone,  and  began,  as  usual : 

1  'Hullo,  is  that  you?'     I  was  immediately  told  by  the  girl  at 

j  the  exchange  that  'speaking  in  foreign  languages  was  not  per- 

j  mitted.'     'Unless  you  speak  in  French,'  she  said,  'I  shall  cut 

you   oft"   at   once.'      I    suppose   she   listened   to   what   we   were 

saying  all   the   time. 

"I  went  into  a  postoffice  to  send  a  telegram  to  my  wife. 
'You  must  get  it  authorized  at  a  police  office,'  I  was  told. 
Not  the  simplest  private  message  can  be  accepted  until  it  has 
passed    the    censor." 

On  August  11   it  was  officially  announced  that  the 

British    army    had    landed    in    France    and    Belgium. 

Everywhere  the  men  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
;  and  especially  by  the  women,  who  had  their  own  way 
,  of  extending  a  welcome  to  the  strangers.  The  author 
j  met  a  M.  Picard,  who  had  just  arrived  from  America 

via  Boulogne  in  order  to  act  as  reservist  on  the  general 

staff: 

M.    Picard   said   that    Boulogne   was    full   of    British    troops.  , 
j  They  marched  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city  wearing  J 

their    khaki    uniforms,    thousands    upon    thousands    of    them,  , 
:  roaring  as  they  pass  the  new   British  war  slogah  :      "Are   we 
I  downhearted?      No-o-o-o-o.      Shall    we    win?      Ye-e-e-e-s-s-s."  \ 
i  Then    came   an    Irish    regiment   with    their    brown   jolly    faces 

beaming  with   fun,   and  singing:      "It's   a  long  way  to   Tippe- 
'  rary.      .      .      .      It's   a   long  way  to   go."     A    Welsh    battalion 
1  followed,   whistling  the  "Marseillaise."     The  prettiest  girls   in 
'  every  town  throw  flowers  and  kisses  to  these  stalwart  British  i 
j  lads.     As  soon  as  the  order  to  break  ranks  is  given  bevies  of  ! 
,  smiling  lassies  surround  the  troops,  offering  them  sandwiches, 
1  fruit,    wine,    and   flowers,    and    even    kisses.      There    would   be  , 
i  thousands  of  jealous  girls  in   England,   Scotland,    Ireland,  and 
1  Wales  today  if  they  could  but  witness  the  reception.      High-  ; 
'  land  regiments  wearing  the  kilt  have  stupendous  success  with 
!  the  blushing  young  women  of  France. 

News  from  the  front  was  scarce,  but  sometimes  in-  j 
formation    could    be    obtained    from    wounded    men. 
Many  casualties  were  caused  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  j 
1  French  soldiers,  who  were  almost  ungovernable  at  the 
sight  of  their  foes: 

A  wounded  sergeant  of  a  Highland  regiment,  in  talking  yes-  \ 
terday  with   a   friend  of  mine  at  Amiens  station,   bitterly  de-  I 
nounced  the   German  practice   of  concealing  their  advance  by  j 
driving   along    in    front    of   them    numbers    of   refugee    women  j 
and    children.      The    Scottish    sergeant    said :      "Our    battalion 
was  badly  cut  up.     We  were  using  our  machine  guns  to  repel  i 
a   German    advance.      Suddenly   we   saw   a   lot   of  women   and 
children   coming   along  the  road   toward  us.      Our   officers   or- 
dered us  to  cease  firing.     The  refugees  came  pouring  through 
our  lines.     Immediately  behind  them,  however,   were  the  Ger-  \ 
man   riflemen,  who  suddenly  opened  fire  on  us  at  short  range  | 
with  terrible  effect.     Had  it  not  been  for  this  dastardly  trick  I 
of  shoving  women  and  children  ahead  of  them  at  the  points  ' 
of  their  bayonets  we  might  have  wiped  out  this  German  rifle 
battalion  that  attacked  us,  but  instead  of  that  we  were  driven 
back.     Damn  these  Germans."     With  these  words  the  Scottish  I 
sergeant,    his    right    arm    shattered    from    shoulder    to    elbow,  j 
climbed  into  the   train   of   British   wounded  and   was  carried  j 
off  toward   Rouen. 

On  the  thirty-fourth  day  of  the  war  Paris  was  con-  I 
gratulating  herself  on  the  diversion  of  the  great  Ger-  : 
man  attack.  The  city  was  slowly  resuming  its  wonted  [ 
appearance,  and  Mr.  Barnard  says  that  on  looking  in  , 
at  the  National  Library  he  found  the  usual  collection  ; 
of  inveterate  bookworms  pondering  over  dusty  vol-  | 
umes.  Later  on  he  met  a  British  officer  buying  books 
at  Brentano's,  perhaps  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours 
in  the  trenches: 

I  met  today  another  British  officer  buying  books  at  Bren- 
tano's.  He  gave  me  a  picturesque  description  of  the  German 
method   of   advance.     "It  is  the  scientific   development  of  the  I 


wild,  fanatic,  life-regardless,  condensed  rush 
dervishes,"  he  said.  "The  Germans  mass  togetht 
big  field  guns.  They  close  in  around  them  seine 
goaded  on  by  their  wonderful,  machine-made,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  prick  them  with  sword  bayonets,  and 
whenever,  from  wounds  or  from  sheer  exhaustion,  men  fall 
out,  they  are  shoved  aside,  to  die  by  the  roadside,  or  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  like  mechanical  tools  that  have  become 
useless.  The  German  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  utterly  regardless  of  life.  The  German  flanks  are  pro- 
tected by  quantities  of  machine  guns  placed  so  close  together 
that  their  gunners  jostle  one  another.  This  strange  engine 
of  modern  warfare  creeps  on  like  a  monster  of  the  apocalypse. 
carrying  all  before  it.  Aeroplanes  hovering  over  the  fronts  of 
the  columns  direct  movements  by  signaling.  The  dense,  ser- 
ried mass  of  infantry  offers  a  splendid  target.  The  losses, 
must  have  been  frightful,  exceeding  anything  recorded  in 
modern  war.  The  German  infantry  are  poor  marksmen.  They 
don't  know  how  to  shoot.  Scarcely  any  of  our  men  were 
wounded  by  bullets.  N'early  all  the  wounds  were  inflicted  by 
shells." 

The  author  tells  us  of  a  curious  conversation  be- 
tween Mme.  Delbet,  living  on  the  Grand  Morin,  and 
the  general  of  a  German  force  that  passed  through  her 
property  and  that  took  seven  hours  to  do  so.  The  gen- 
eral was  courtesy  itself,  and  explained  the  intentions 
of  Germany  after  the  capture  of  Paris  and  the  con- 
quest of  France,  which  would  of  course  be  merely  a 
matter  of  a  few  days: 

On  Sunday  the  general  took  his  departure.  As  he  came  tc 
bid  Mme.  Delbet  good-by,  he  said :  ''I  am  going  to  Paris, 
madame,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  there,  kindly 
let  me  know."  He  then  mounted  his  beautiful  bay  charger 
and  rode  away,  followed  by  his  staff.  A  couple  of  officers 
and  a  small  detachment  were  left  in  the  village. 

Monday  morning  a  German  automobile  dashed  through  tht 
village  at  fourth  speed.  A  sentry  discharged  his  rifle  as  a 
signal.  The  same  troops  came  trotting  back  again  over  the 
three  bridges.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  particularly  atten- 
tive to  Mme.  Delbet's  maid,  passed  through  the  little  court- 
yard. The  maid  slyly  asked:  "Is  that  the  road  to  Paris?" 
She  received  the  reply  from  her  admirer:  "Plus  Par's.  Plus 
Paris." 

The  American  Ambulance  Hospital  at  Xeuilly  comes 
in  for  a  word  of  well-merited  praise.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
herself  presided.  She  wore  the  white  Red  Cross  uni- 
form, and  half  concealed  about  her  neck  was  a  double 
string  of  pearls.  "Rose-colored  silk  stockings  were 
tipped  with  neat  but  serviceable  white  shoes,  and  in  this 
attire  she  seemed  to  impersonate  the  presiding  good 
angels  of  the  hospital" : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  who  was  going  to  Meaux 
in  charge  of  a  Red  Cross  automobile  to  distribute  hospital 
stores  to  a  field  hospital  near  Plessis-Pacy,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  scene  of  the  recent  battles  along  the  Ourcq 
Canal,  where  General  von  Kluck's  army  met  its  first  signal 
defeat.  We  came  near  to  the  villages  of  Chambry.  Marcilly. 
Etrepilly,  and  Vincy — along  the  road  from  Meaux  to  Soissons 
— and  found  that  the  trenches  dug  by  the  Germans  were  filled 
with  human  corpses  in  thick,  serried  masses.  Quicklime  and 
straw  had  been  thrown  over  them  by  the  ton.  Piles  of  bodies 
of  men  and  of  horses  had  been  partially  cremated  in  the  most 
rudimentary  fashion.  The  country  seemed  to  be  one  endless 
charnal   house.     The  stench   of  the  dead  was  appalling. 

The  author's  diary  takes  us  to  September  16,  which 
was  the  forty-fifth  day  of  the  war.  Paris  was  once 
more  breathing  freely,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Acade- 
micians were  continuing  their  labors  on  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Alphabet.  They  were  approaching  the  latter 
end  of  the  letter  E  and  were  discussing  "Exodus." 
May  that  mean,  says  Mr.  Barnard,  the  German  exodus 
from  French  soil.  Certainly  his  is  a  most  entertaining 
and  valuable  book. 

Paris  War  Days.  By  Charles  Inman  Barnard.  LL. 
B.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

In  the  Juamara  region  of  the  Amazon  the  natives  use 
a  crude  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  in  operation  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  transmitter  found  by  an  explorer  was  a  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree  suspended  from  a  horizontal  pole 
stretched  between  two  stumps.  Inside  the  transmitter 
had  been  arranged  much  like  a  violin,  and  it  was  ex- 
plained that  when  the  instrument  was  struck  smartly 
with  a  small  rubber  hammer  a  vibration  was  created 
that  carried  for  miles  over  the  hills.  The  receiver  is 
very  similar  to  the  transmitter,  except  that  it  is  placed 
on  a  hardwood  platform,  the  base  of  the  hollowed  tree 
trunk  being  grounded  on  the  platform.  When  the 
message  is  struck  in  the  neighboring  village,  sometimes 
thirty  miles  away,  this  receiver  catches  the  vibrations, 
causing  a  jerky,  singing  sound.  The  sound  system,  it  is 
said,  can  be  read  by  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  in 
this  way  news  of  victories  and  other  happenings  are 
told  throughout  the  countrvside. 


Silver  Mountain,  once  a  booming  mining  camp  <>i 
Idaho  for  a  few  weeks,  is  now  deserted  save  for  one 
citizen,  a  forest  ranger.  The  deserted  town  on  the  top 
of  Silver  Mountain,  had  a  mushroom-like  growth  thirty 
years  ago,  when  an  English  syndicate  decided  that  the 
place  had  a  wonderful  mining  future.  Money  was  fairly 
poured  into  the  enterprise,  and  a  town  and  a  quartz  mill 
were  built.  Altogether  it  is  estimated  by  pioneers  that 
a  million  and  a  half  in  good  money  was  sunk  in  the 
project.  The  mill  ran  just  ten  days,  the  "mine"  g 
out,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  place  was  deserted. 


Waiapelc,  or  Green  Lake,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
is  a  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  pit  of  an  old  crater 
near  Kapoho.  This  lake  covers  an  area  of  about  five 
acres  and  is  fed  by  springs  below  the  surface  A  pump- 
ing plant  takes  water  from  this  lake  for  domestic  use 
and  for  irrigation  purposes. 
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"War's  Aftermath 

The  authors  wisely  conclude  their  inquiry 
into  the  effects  of  war  upon  national  man- 
hood by  the  admission  that  they  are  dealing 
with  "matters  insusceptible  of  precise  deter- 
mination." Devoting  themselves  mainly  to 
the  results  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  man- 
hood of  the  South,  they  point  out  that  the 
struggle  was  followed  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  democracy,  by  the  spread  of  education,  and 
by  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but  on  the  other 
hand  all  these  benefactions  were  inevitable 
sooner  or  later.  The  exhaustion  of  the  South 
opened  the  way  to  them,  but  their  final  estab- 
lishment was  already  certain. 

The  results  of  war  are  certainly,  as  the 
authors  admit,  unascertainable.  Certainly  they 
are  not  wholly  bad,  and  it  is  well  that  a 
proper  hatred  of  war  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact.  Already  from  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope we  have  reports  of  what  amounts  almost 
to  a  moral  reformation.  That  sorrow  and 
tragedy  have  a  certain  redemptive  effect  upon 
the  individual  is  almost  a  commonplace  of 
observation,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  expect  similar  results  on  a  col- 
lective scale.  If  the  present  war  should  re- 
sult in  an  approach  to  disarmament — surely 
not  an  unreasonable  hope — who  shall  say  that 
the  price  paid  is  wholly  incommensurate? 
How,  too,  shall  we  measure  the  inevitable 
sweeping  away  of  the  selfishnesses  and  de- 
generacies bred  by  peace  and  the  increase  of 
moral  virility  that  comes  from  sacrifice  ?  The 
price  to  be  paid  even  for  the  greatest  of 
these  benefactions  is  hideously  high,  but  at 
least  there  is  compensation,  and  the  part  of 
wisdom  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  compensation 
shall   be   the   largest   obtainable. 

War's  Aftermath.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Harvey  Ernest  Jordan.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company:  75  cents  net. 


The  Three  Sisters. 

The  woman  who  writes  a  novel  about 
women,  and  with  the  intention  to  reveal  rather 
than  to  conceal,  may  usually  be  trusted  to 
produce  something  startling.  If  a  man  had 
written  "The  Three  Sisters'*  he  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  traducer.  But  no  man 
could  or  would  write  such  a  book. 

The  three  sisters  are  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  whose  third  wife  has  left  him  for 
reasons  of  self-protection  that  are  delicately 
but  unmistakably  conveyed.  In  order  to  pun- 
ish bis  youngest  girl,  Alice,  for  certain  clearly 
inherited  weaknesses  of  self-surrender  he  has 


moved  with  his  family  to  a  desolate  country 
village  where  the  only  marriageable  man  is  the 
doctor.  Alice's  physical  cravings  incite  her 
once  more  to  the  pursuit  of  the  elusive  male, 
and  then  Gwenda,  the  second  sister,  who  also 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Dr.  Rowcliffe,  and  he 
with  her,  magnanimously  goes  away  to  Lon- 
don in  order  to  leave  a  fair  field  for  her 
weaker  sister,  whose  necessities  she  recog- 
nizes and  whose  malady  she  understands. 
Then  comes  the  chance  of  the  eldest  sister, 
Mary,  whose  pose  is  that  of  a  village  Madonna 
and  who  quietly  captures  the  prize  while  poor 
Alice  in  desperation  gives  herself  to  a  boorish 
young  farmer,  who  has  the  grace  to  marry  her 
and  so  to  depart  from  his  usual  custom  under 
such  delicate  circumstances. 

With  the  exception  of  Gwenda,  who  has  a 
certain  tragic  sublimity  about  her.  every  char- 
acter in  the  story  tends  to  lessen  our  esti- 
mate of  human  nature.  And  since  this  is  a 
story  by  a  woman  about  women  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  sex,  and  sex  alone,  dominates 
the  whole  mental  field  of  these  three  sisters. 
Eliminate  sex  and  the  passion  of  sex  and 
there  is  nothing  left  of  them.  It  is  the  art 
of  the  novelist  that  strips  away  the  exter- 
nals and  the  visibilities,  the  protective  screen 
of  normal  activities,  and  that  shows  them  as 
living,  moving,  and  having  their  being  in  tbe 
life  of  sex,  and  nothing  but  sex.  And  so  we 
may  ask  if  May  Sinclair  has  given  us  a  just 
analysis  of  typical  women,  not  alone  in  this 
story,  but  in  other  stories  that  have  preceded 
it  and  that  resemble  it.  Does  she  wish  us  to 
understand  that  women  are  organisms  sur- 
rounding the  sex  functions,  and  nothing  more  ? 
These  are  questions  that  it  might  be  indiscreet 
to  answer. 

The  Thbee  Sisters.  By  May  Sinclair.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35. 


precedented  level   of   degeneration.      It  is  not 

i  that  we  are  indifferent  to  beauty.  We  posi- 
tively hate  it.  And  here  we  may  express  our 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Cox's  characterization  of 
the  monstrous  insults  to  art  that  Rodin  has 
been  encouraged  to  throw  in  the  face  of  a 
vapid   and   ignorant   public. 

Mr.  Cox  gives  us  seven  chapters.  Three 
of  them  are  devoted  to  individual  artists — 
Millet,  Raphael,  and  Saint  Gaudens,  chapters 
full  of  sound  criticism  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation, chapters  that  are  frank,  sincere, 
and  unconventional.  The  chapter  on  "Artist 
and  Public"  is  largely  a  comparison  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  and  we  have  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  the  same  theme  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "The  Illusion  of  Progress."  In  art 
at  least  there  has  been  no  progress,  nor  can 
we  reasonably  talk  of  progress  in  connection 

[  with  art.  The  race,  says  Mr.  Cox,  grows 
madder  and  madder.  Instead  of  building  on 
the  past  we  invent  insanities  such  as  Cubism 

1  and  Futurism  and  think  that  we  are  ad- 
vancing, as  indeed  we  are — toward  the  lunatic 
asylum.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  progress  in  art,  but  there  are  such  things 
as  nobility  and  beauty  and  reason,  which  are 
neither  old  nor  young,  but  rather  parts  of  the 
fabric  of  being  and  of  the  nature  of  the  only 
realities,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  time. 
Mr.  Cox's  vigorous  exordium  may  at  present 
fall  upon  deaf  ears,  but  we  may  at  least  hope 
that  he  has  something  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
when  he  foresees  a  day  that  will  call  hideous 
and  degraded  and  indecent  and  insane  things 

:  by  their  true  names  and  that  shall  cease  to 
prate  of  a  progress  that  is  no  more  than  an 
aberration. 

Artist    axd    Public      By    Kenyon    Cox.      New 

York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.50  net. 


Artist  and  Public. 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  knows  the  value  of  a 
striking  statement  by  way  of  introduction  to 
his  work.  He  tells  us  that  the  art  of  the 
past  was  produced  for  a  public  that  wanted 
and  understood  it,  and  by  artists  who  sym- 
pathized with  their  public.  The  art  of  our 
time  has  been  produced  for  a  public  that  did 
not  want  it  and  misunderstood  it,  by  artists 
who  disliked  and  despised  the  public  for 
which  they  worked.  You  will  scarcely  find 
an  unappreciated  genius  in  the  whole  history 
of  art  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more 
bitter  commentary  on  an  age  that  vaunts  it- 
self with  all  the  vulgar  clamor  of  self-esteem, 
but   that  has   actually   reached   an   almost  un- 


"A  character  of  the  most  profound  and  most 

moving  sweetness  and  wisdom  "  is  the  way  a 

reviewer  describes  Mrs.  Watts' s  new  novel 

just  published. 

The  Rise  of 
Jennie  Gushing 

the  new  novel  by  MARY  S.  WATTS,  is  "a 
book  that  is  so  human,  so  vital,  that  one  re- 
joices and  suffers  with  the  people  who  in- 
habit it." 

Does  your  Bookstore  keep  these 
new  Macmillan  books  on  hand? 

Did  you  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  book 
on  THE  GRAND  CANYON  which  we 
recommended  here  last  week  :  They  are 
finer  than  anything  heretofore  printed. 
SEE  AMERICA  FIRST. 


THE 
MACMILLAN 

COMPANY 

64   Fifth    Ave. 

New  York 


Should  we  recommend  to  you 
any  book  of  which  yoa  do  not 
approve,  will  you  kindly  write 
to  us  and  tell  us  why  ? 


■With  Jack  London. 
Mr.  Jack  London's  voyage  on  the  Snark  at- 
tracted an  attention  that  was,  perhaps,  incom- 
mensurate with  its  actual  importance.  That 
a  forty-five-foot  ketch  should  undertake  a 
journey  so  formidable  was  remarkable  enough, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  sea.  But  that  such  a  voyage  should  be 
chronicled   by   such    an    author    was    certainly 

1  something  in  the  way  of  an  event,  and  it  was 
in  lively  expectation  of  a  travel  story  that  the 

1  world    watched    the    departure    of    the    little 

,  craft. 

Mr.  Martin  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  pres- 
ent book,  was  one  of  the  crew.  His  applica- 
tion was  accepted,  not  for  any  of  the  quali- 
fications that  he  had  so  proudly  displayed,  but 
because  he  knew  how  to  cook,  or  said  he  did. 
Eut  if  he  can  cook  as  well  as  he  can  write, 
which  is  extremely  doubtful,  there  should 
have  been  no  culinary  complaints  on  board 
the   Snark. 

Certainly  Mr.  Johnson  has  written  a  charm- 
ing book,  a  book  that  has  the  outward  seeming 
and  form  of  a  diary,  but  without  any  of  its 
faults,  a  book  saturated  with  individuality,  and 
incident,  and  anecdote,  and  dialogue.  He 
gives  us  the  whole  story  of  the  voyage,  a 
voyage  that  has  been  described  as  a  failure, 
although  no  voyage  could  be  a  failure  or  any- 
thing but  a  triumphant  success  that  resulted 
in  two  such  books  as  Mr.  London's  "Cruise  of 
the  Snark"  and  this  vivacious  travel  story  by 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Through  the  South   Seas  with  Jack  Lontjox. 
By    Hart  in    Tohnson.      New   York:    Dodd,    Mead   & 
;  Co.;   $2  net. 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce 
the  following  new  printings  of  recent  books: 
The  fourth  of  Robert  Herrick's  latest  novel, 
"Clark's  Field";  the  fourteenth  of  Professor 
Roland  G.  Usher's  "Pan-Germanism" ;  the 
second  of  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott's  collection 
for  children,  "Good  Stories  for  Great  Holi- 
days" :  the  third  of  William  Maxwell's  "Sales- 
manship," and  the  second  of  Havelock  Ellis's 
"Impressions    and    Comments." 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  author  of  "Queed" 
,  and  "V.  V.'s  Eyes,"  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
!  ber    of    the    American    Insiitue    of    Arts    and 
Letters. 

In  "Bohemian  San  Francisco,  Its  Restau- 
rants and  Their  Most  Famous  Recipes,"  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Edwords  unfolds  living  pictures 
of  the  queer  and  quaint  foreign  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  the  reader  is  shown  the  daily 
life  of  those  who  have  brought  even  the  en- 
vironment of  mother  land  and  set  it  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  metropolis.  Their  foods 
and  how  prepared  forms  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  book.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  toned  American  drawing  paper  with  sub- 
ject heads  brightly  rubricated  throughout  the 
volume.  Frontispiece.  "The  Old  Cobweb 
Palace  at  Meiggs's  Wharf,"  reproduced  on  a 
mounted  tip  in  duo-tone.  Bound  in  semi- 
flexible  full  crash  buff  buckram  with  richly 
toned  end  papers  and  uniform  jackets  of  na- 
tional cover.  Stained  top,  uncut  edges.  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

In  the  past  the  name  of  Henry  Russell  Mil- 
\  ler,  the  well-known  Pittsburgh  novelist,  has 
I  been  linked  with  such  powerful  stories  as 
|  "The  Man  Higher  Up,"  "His  Rise  to  Power," 
1  and   "The  Ambition  of  Mark  Train."     "The 


House  of  Toys,"  as  his  latest  novel  is  called, 
is  a  delightful  bit  of  sentiment  and  idealism — 
just  a  fairy-tale  sort  of  a  book,  with  its  plot 
laid  in  real,  everyday  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  better  written,  better  handled,  even 
than  its  predecessors,  and  represents  not  only 
a  departure  in  kind  but  an  advance  in  quality. 
It  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  just  published 
"India's  Love  Lyrics,"  a  new  edition  of 
Laurence  -Hope's  poems,  illustrated  in  full 
color  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is 
a  well-known  painter,  born  in  India,  has  de- 
signed some  splendid  tapestries  to  be  woven 
by  Dearie,  William  Morris's  successor. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  recently  published  Heath 
Robinson's  richly  illustrated  edition  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in  which  his 
noted  ability  in  the  treatment  of  children's 
and  of  fairy  subjects  is  conspicuous ;  "Mu- 
sicians of  Today,"  by  Romain  Rolland,  famous 
for  his  long  musical  novel,  "Jean  Christophe" : 
"Radisson :  The  Voyageur,"  a  highly  pictur- 
esque verse  drama  concerning  the  French  ex- 
plorer to  whose  work  the  founding  of  the 
present  city  of  St  Paul  is  largely  due ;  in 
fact,  the  principal  hotel  in  that  city-  is  named 
after  him. 

One  of  the  most  significant  books  which 
the  great  European  conflict  has  called  forth 
is  perhaps  Percy  MacKaye's  "The  Present 
Hour,"  which  may  be  described  as  a  vital 
expression  of  America  in  themes  of  war  and 
peace.  The  first  section  (War)  contains  the 
gripping  narrative  poem  "Fight :  The  Tale  o: 
a  Gunner,"  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
powerful  poems  dealing  with  the  gigantic 
struggle  abroad.  Among  these  are  noted 
"American  Neutrality,"  "Peace."  "Wilson," 
"Louvain."  "Rheims,"  "The  Muffled  Drums," 
"Magna  Charta,"  "France,"  and  "A  Prayer  of 
the  Peoples."  The  second  section  (Peace)  in- 
cludes "Goethals,"  "Panama  Hymn,"  "School," 
"The  Prologue  and  the  Epilogue  to  a  Bird 
Masque,"  "The  Player,"  and  other  representa- 
tive work.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Century  Company's  Cyclopedia  of 
Names  is  most  thorough  and  timely.  Towns 
and  places  mentioned  in  the  war  news  are  ade- 
quately described  in  this  cyclopedia.  For  in- 
stance, this  paragraph  is  devoted  to  Verdun : 
"A  fortified  town  in  the  department  of  Meuse, 
France,  situated  on  the  Meuse  in  latitude  49 
degrees  9  minutes  north  :  the  ancient  Verodu- 
num  in  Gaul.  It  manufactures  confectionery, 
liquors,  etc.;  has  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury; and  is  strongly  fortified.  In  the  10th 
century  it  passed  to  the  German  empire ;  was 
made  a  free  imperial  city ;  was  occupied  by 
Henry  II  of  France  in  1552,  and  with  its  ter- 
ritory was  formally  annexed  to  France  in 
164S  ;  was  held  a  short  time  by  the  Prussians 
in  1792;  and  capitulated  to  the  Prussians  in 
November,  1S70.  Population,  commune,  21,- 
706." 

"Twilight  Sleep,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
liams, has  just  been  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  This  account  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries which  are  making  possible  painless 
childbirth  is  Written  in  simple  language  so 
that  any  one  can  understand  it  and  with  all 
the  precision  and  authority  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's name  implies.  The  method  as  prac- 
ticed at  Freiberg  is  explained  in  detail.  He 
deals  with  the  Freiberg  method  as  it  affects 
the  mother  and  as  it  affects  the  child,  points 
out  the  defects  of  this  treatment  and  suggests 
that  hypnotic  suggestion  may  play  a  part  fn 
its  success. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Christian  Life. 
Professor  Peabody's  book  is  a  weighty  con- 
tribution to  the  present  discussion  on  Chris- 
tianity in  the  modern  world  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say  Christianity 
versus  the  modern  world.  But  the  author's 
note  is  not  so  much  one  of  antagonism  as  of 
reconciliation.  He  asks  how  the  Christian  life 
can  be  made  compatible  with  the  family,  with 
the  business  world,  with  the  making  and  the 
use  of  money,  with  the  state  and  with  the 
church,  and  he  seems  to  discern  a  certain 
tendency  toward  adjustment  and  rectification 
from  which  he  augurs  hopefully. 

All  such  discussions  become  perplexing 
wiihout  some  definite  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity  itself.  If  Christianity 
has  any  meaning  at  all  it  would  seem  to  con- 
sist of  a  personal  ideal  to  which  its  adherents 
conform,  or  try  to  conform,  and  that  personal 
ideal  seems  best  expressible  by  the  Golden 
Rule  or  by  the  life  of  complete  unselfishness. 
How,  then,  can  such  a  life  be  compatible,  how 
can  it  ever  become  compatible,  with  the  so- 
cial and  commercial  ideals  of  the  day,  which 
are  avowedly  based  upon  gain  and'upon  self- 
preservation?  A  great  bishop  said  recently 
that  modern  society  must  at  once  dissolve  un- 
der the  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  this  is  incontestably  true.  This 
may  be  a  sorry  outlook  for  Christianity,  or 
for  modern  society,  but  the  two  are  certainly 
incompatible.  All  these  discussions  seem  then 
to  contain  something  more  than  a  suggestion 
that  a  compromise  must  be  found  by  some 
process  of  adroit  dilution  of  Christianity. 
And  perhaps  this  is  the  only  way  likely  of 
adoption. 

Thr  Christian  Life  in-  the  Modern  World. 
by  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 


California. 

Mrs.  Atherton  is  considered  by  an  undis- 
ceming  public  as  an  accomplished  novelist 
and  a  bright  and  particular  star  in  the  literary 
firmament  of  the  state,  but  she  will  not  live 
in  the  annals  of  California  as  a  historian. 
Her  imagination  is  too  exuberant,  too  un- 
fettered, for  so  sober  a  task.  Her  conception 
of  history  seems  to  be  the  selection  and  elabo- 
ration of  a  few  spectacular  and  dramatic  inci- 
dents, served  up  without  either  balance  or 
perspective,  and  highly  spiced  with  a  preju- 
dice that  there  is  no  effort  to  conceal.  As 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  balance  it  may  be  said 
that  Mrs.  Atherton's  volume  contains  330 
pages,  and  that  not  until  page  307  do  we  take 
leave  of  Dennis  Kearney's  anti-Chinese  agita- 
tion. The  last  thirty-five  years  of  this  "inti- 
mate history"  of  California  are  represented  by 
less  than  that  number  of  pages,  surely  a 
meagre  allotment  for  events  as  vital  as  any 
that  have  happened  in  the  whole  story  of  the 
state. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  should  undertake  a  work  of 
such  importance  without  at  least  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  it  well.  And  it  is  not  done  even 
passably  well.  It  is  not  a  history  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  of  San  Francisco,  and  quite 
inadequate  at  that-  Topics  of  importance 
are  consistently  omitted,  while  unimpor- 
tances are  emphasized.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent attempt  anywhere  at  judicial  interpre- 
tation. There  are  painful  and  flippant  distor- 
tions of  fact  as  well  as  blunders  of  spelling 
and  clumsinesses  of  style.  The  commercial 
and  agricultural  development  of  the  state  is 
barely  mentioned.  The  great  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  San  Francisco,  are  ignored.  The 
story    of    the    graft    prosecution   is    a    careless 


caricature  and  a  mere  expression  of  heedless 
prejudice.  It  is  true  that  individual  narra- 
tives, such  as  those  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Broderick-Terry  duel,  are 
well  told,  and  if  the  book  had  professed  to  be 
something  other  than  a  history  of  California 
we  could  enjoy  to  the  full  a  presentation  of 
events  that  is  spirited,  vivid,  and  dramatic. 
We  can  only  hope  with  Mrs.  Atherton  herself 
that  her  book  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
real  history  of  California  and  in  the  records 
of  fact  that  are  somewhat  more  free  from 
illusions  and  preconceptions. 

California:  An  Intimate  History.  By  Ger- 
trude   Atherton.      New    York:    Harper   &   Brothers; 

$2    net. 

Science  and  Religion. 
Professor  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Adrian  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  done  well  to  publish  this  striking 
address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Alumni  in  New  York.  He  invites 
science  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
domain  of  superrational  being  into  which  it 
can  never  penetrate  and  concerning  which  it 
should  be  silent.  Science  may  rightly  classify 
the  objective  phenomena  of  this  higher  con- 
sciousness, but  it  must  recognize  that  there  is 
an  uncharted  region  of  which  only  the  mere 
outermost  fringe  has  been  explored,  and  it  is 
with  this  uncharted  region  that  religion  has 
to  do. 

What  right  has  science,  asks  Professor 
Keyser,  to  assume  that  its  methods  of  knowl- 
edge are  the  only  methods  or  that  their  ex- 
tension will  give  us  all  attainable  achieve- 
ments? "Man  has  some  powers  or  faculties 
for  knowing  that  the  beasts  do  not  possess. 
Why  should  he  assume  that  his  faculties  are 
in  kind  the  highest  possible  or  the  highest 
actual?  And  even  if  they  were,  why  assume 
that  he  has  them  in  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree ?" 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
piece  of  sound  and  original  thinking  and  one 
that  should  prove  a  salutary  corrective  to  the 
arrogances  of  materialistic  speculation. 

Science  and  Religion.  By  C.  J.  Keyser,  Ph 
D.,  LL.  D.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press; 
75  cents. 


New  Books  Received. 
Flower  Songs  and  Others.     By  Alice  Lotbering- 
lon.      Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
A    volume    of  verse. 

The   Buried    Ideal.      By   Charles  Lawson.      Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A   study   of  some   modern   problems. 

The  Sins  of  the  Fathers.     By  Mary  E.  Hyde. 
Boston :    Sherman,    French    &   Co. ;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

A  Century's  Change  in  Religion.  By  George 
Harris.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

An  examination  of  some  recent  changes. 

Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.  By 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons;    $3.50    net. 

An  account  of  a  journey. 

Civilization  and  Health.  By  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

A  discussion   of  some  important  health  topics. 

Carillons  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  By  Wil- 
liam Gorham  Rice.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net. 

Tower  music  on  the  low  countries. 

Carmen.  Book  by  H.  Meilhac  and  L.  Halevy. 
Music  by  Georges  Bizet.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson 
Company;  $2. 

An  opera  in  four  acts.  Adapted  from  the  novel 
by  Prosper  Merimee.  English  version  by  Charles 
Fontcyn    Manney. 


The  New  Poetry- 


SWORD  BLADES  and  POPPY  SEED 


^■s^t^s^z 


By  AMY  LOWELL 

Author  of  "A  DOME  OF  MANY-COLOURED  GLASS,"  Etc. 


In  "The  Boston  Herald"  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 
writes  of  this  unusual  book  : 

"First,  last,  and  all  inclusive  in  Miss  Amy  Lowell's  poetic  equipment  is 
vitality  enough  to  float  the  work  of  half  a  score  of  minor  poets.  .  .  . 
Against  the  multitudinous  array  of  daily  verse  our  times  produce.  .  .  . 
this  volume  utters  itself  with  a  range  and  brilliancy  wholly  remarkable. 
.  .  I  can  not  see  that  Miss  Lowell's  use  of  unrhymed  vers  libre  has 
been  surpassed  in  English.  Read  'The  Captured  Goddess,'  'Music.'  and  'The 
Precinct  Rochester,'  a  piece  of  mastercraft  in  this  kind.  Here  is  the  Dionysian 
revelry  of  a  tireless  workman.  With  an  honesty  as  whole  as  anything  in 
literature  she  hails  any  and  all  experience  as  stuff  for  poetry.  A  wealth  of 
subtleties  and  sympathies,  gorgeously  wrought  full  of  master  effects  (as  many 
of  the  poems  are)  and  brilliantly  worked  out.  The  things  of  splendor  she  has 
made  she  will  hardly  outdo  in  their  kind." 


Price  $1.25  net.     At  all  bookstores 


Barricades.       By    Louis    How.       Boston :     Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Yet    Speaketh    He.      By    Gertrude   Capen    Whit- 
ney.    Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A   story. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  By 
Frederick  W.  Holls,  D.  C.  L.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $4  net. 

Its   bearings   on    international    law    and    policy. 

The  Nightside  of  Japan.  By  T.  Fujimoto. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2.50  net. 

Japan  from  a  new  point  of  view.  With  illus- 
trations. 

The  Present  Hour.      By  Percy  Mackaye.     New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Artificial  Waterways  of  the  World.  By  A. 
Barton  Hepburn.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

The  salient  facts  as  to  artificial  waterways  and 
their  relation  to  commercial  development. 

The    Melting    Pot.      By    Israel   Zangwill.      Now 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.25   net. 
A   drama. 

Sight  to  the  Blind.     By  Lucy  Furman.     New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1    net. 
A  story. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life.  By  Joseph  S. 
Auerbach.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  75 
cents  net. 

An  appreciation  of  the  Bible  from  the  religious 
and   literary  standpoints. 

Twilight  Sleep.  By  Henry  Smith  Williams, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  B.  Sc.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;   75  cents  net. 

An  account  of  the  new  discoveries  which  are 
making    possible    painless    childbirth. 

Giosue  Carducci.      By  Orlo   Williams.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin  Company;   75  cents  net. 
Issued  in  Modern  Biographies. 


The  French  Revolution  is-  San  D 
T.  Lothrop  Stoddard.  Boston:  Houe 
Company;    $2    net. 

A  history. 

The    Forest    Ring.      By    William    C.   de   Milk. 

New   York:   Goorge  II.  Doran   Company;   $2  net. 
A   fairy   fantasy   for  children. 

r  Fra     ANGELICO.        By     I.     Gregory     Smith.       New 
York:    Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 
A  v  >lunn:  of  verse. 

PELLE      THE      CONQUEBOR!      APPRENTICESHIP.         By 

Martin    Andersen    Nexo,      New    York:    Henry   Holt 
&  Co.;  $1.40  net. 

A  second  volume  in  a  series  of  four. 

Keeping    Fit.      By  Orison  Swett    Mardcn.      New 
York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Issued  in   the  Marden  Efficiency  Books. 

Songs  of  the  Outlands.  By  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs.  Huston:  Huughfjn  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 


The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing. 
.Mary  S.  Watts's  new  novel,  "The  Rise  of 
Jennie  Cushing,"  which  one  eminent  critic 
describes  as  "an  episode  in  a  new  and  Ameri- 
canized 'Les  Miserables,'  "  is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond large  edition.  "From  whatever  angle  it 
is  approached,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
"it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  laiycst  and  most 
significant  literary  achievements  of  this  and 
many  preceding  years."  It  is  a  fine,  large 
theme,  having  to  do  with  the  attainment  of  a 
woman  who  succeeded  in  spite  of  heavy  odds, 
while  the  element  of  love  is  not  lacking. 
Naturally  the  story  is  intensely  human — full 
of  the  joys,  sorrows,  pleasures,  and  pains  of 
its  people — and  throughout  it  runs  the  vein 
of  strong  vitality.  One  suffers  and  rejoices 
with  the  characters.  The  book  is  published 
by  e!:c*  Macmillan  Company. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  FIFTH  AVE 
NEW  YORK 


BIG  NAMES -BIG  BOOKS 


IRVIN    S.      EUROPE   REVISED.     Cobb's  shrewdest,  mellowest,  most 
■~^~^^"""      rollicking  humor,  with  a  striking  picture  of  what  Europe  really  is. 

COBB 


Merry  drawings  by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 


12mo,  Net  $1.50 


JAMES 

MONTGOMERY 

FLAGG 


THE  WELL-KNOWNS.  Interpreting  portraits, 
clever  caricature,  lively  comment.  Fifty-eight  personages 
from  President  Wilson  to  Caruso,  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
to  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Special  limited  edition,  Net  $15.00.      Quarto,  Net  $2.50 


MRS,  CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL.   The  passionate 

jj"^^^  secret  romance  of  Ireland's  uncrowned  kinK',    told   by  a  woman 

PARNELL  who  has  loved  and  suffered,    and  seen  the   astonishing  inside   of 

«■  British  politics.  "  Most  widely  discussed  book  of  the  moment." 
(Katharine  —Boston  Transcript. 

O'Shea)  Eighteen  illustrations,  two  vols.,  octavo.  Net  $5.00 

GEORGE  A.         FROM  DUBLIN  TO  CHICAGO.    The  most 

^«— ■—■— — «^^^^^^  lovable  of  Irish  humorists  and  novelists  has  toured  Amer- 

BIRMINGHAM  ica,  and  tells  frankly  what  he  thinks  of  us — Pullmans  and 
^™^^—  ■^^"—    bath-tubs  and  Irish- American  politics. 

Octavo.  Net  $1.50 

WILLIAM  C.  THE  FOREST  RING.  The  wonder  days  of  the 
~^^«««^—^->"^^~  Golden  Age,  its  whimsies  and  charm,  are  in  this  fairy  story 
DE    MILLE  for  children,  by  the  author  of  STRON'GHEART. 

^^^^"""^^^^^^  Decorations,  end-papers  and  plates  in  color  by  Harold  Sichel. 

Quarto.  Net  $2.00 

DANIEL  J.  BIG    GAME    FIELDS    OF    AMERICA:    North 

e.aj g% ^o"~    and    South.     The   Perfect   Christmas  book    lor  the  outdoor 

SlfMlaifcW         man — the  joyful  freedom  of  the  trail. 

Many  photographs,  and  color  illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston 

Bull.     Octavo.  Net  $2.25 

Fiction  With  Holiday  Charm 


RALPH  CONNOR 
THE  PATROL  of  THE  SUN 

DANCE  TRAIL.  Connor's  big 
gest,  bravest  book.  A  savage  Indian 
uprising,  the  daring  of  a  scout  of  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police,  the  free- 
dom of  the  hills,  a  love  story  clean  and 
tender. 
Decorated  jacket  and  end-papers.  12mo. 
Net  $1.25 


BARONESS  ORCZY 
The  LAUGHING  CAVALIER 

The  story  of  the  perfect  heru  of  ro- 
mance— the  ancestor  of  THE  SCAR- 
LET PIMPERNEL. 


Decorated  jacket. 


12mo,  Net  $1.35 


SAMUEL  G.  BLYTHE 
THE   FAKERS,    a  satiric  vet 

dramatic  story  of  the  making  of  a 
demagogue — American  politics  made 
vivid.  12mo,  Net  $1.35 


MARIE  CORELLI 


INNOCENT:  Her  Fancy  and 

His  Fact.     Since  THELMA  there 

has  been  n<.  better  Inve-siury  than  this, 
in  which  Miss  Corel li  has  lavished  upon 
the    dreaming    girl,    Innocent,    all   her 
love. 
Decorated  jacket.  1  2mo,  Net  $1.35 


GILBERT  PARKER 


YOU  NEVER  KNOW  YOUR 

LUCK.  With  all  the  strength  of 
THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY,  here  glows 
forth  a  new  tenderness,  in  the  picture 
of  sweet  Kilty  Tynan,  with  her  Gaelic 
wit.  her  secret  fancies,  her  sturdy 
pioneer  pluck. 
Illustrations,  end-paper  and  jacket  in 
color.  12mo,  Net  $1.25 


HUGH  WALPOLE 

THE  DUCHESS  of  WREXE 

The  rising  tide  of  democracy  chroni- 
cled in  a  noble  novel  by  an  authentic 
artist  in  literature.         12mo,  Net  $1.40 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  12,  1914. 


'THE  AUCTIONEER." 


The  atmosphere  in  the  Columbia  was 
charged  with  some  unusual  quality  on  Monday 
night,  felt  as  soon  as  the  outer  door  was 
passed.  That  audience  had  assembled  for  two 
reasons,  to  see  "The  Auctioneer"  and  to  par- 
ticipate i  n  the  return  of  David  \\  arfield 
(which,  unlike  that  of  Peter  Grimm's,  was 
human  and  warm,  and  welcome).  When 
"David  Belasco  presents"  we  know  in  ad- 
vance that  mechanically  and  scenically  every- 
thing will  be  accurate,  that  the  play  will  be 
well  cast ;  but  what  every  one  was  mentally 
on  tip-toe  to  decide  was  whether  this  fifteen- 
year-old  play  would  still  make  good.  New 
York  had  re-stamped  it  with  a  metropolitan 
approval,  which  would  never  affect  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  she  prides  herself  upon  deciding  for 
herself.  Her  vote  Monday  was  unanimously 
with  that  of  New  York. 

As  a  play — and  by  the  way  it  seems  to  have 
growed  like  Topsy,  as  no  author  is  mentioned 
— it  is  technically  faulty.  Its  construction  is, 
to  say  the  least,  whimsical,  its  plot  thin,  the 
story  illogical.  But  what  difference  does  all 
that  make  when,  in  spite  of  its  deficiencies,  it 
so  cleverly  mixes  pathos  and  humor  that  one's 
tears  are  almost  immediate]}*  dissipated  by  a 
hearty  laugh.  It  forms  a  perfect  vehicle 
for  an  artist's  creation.  The  character  of 
Simon  Levi  is  no  less  than  that,  a  complete 
creation,  born  of  the  union  of  Mr.  Warfield's 
brain  and  heart  and  taking  fuller  life  from  his 
imagination  and  tenderness.  What  a  triumph 
it  is  to  be  able  to  take  this,  the  simple  type 
of  East  Side  Jew  and  endow  him  with  the 
qualities  by  virtue  of  which  his  appeal  be- 
comes universal. 

To  the  portrayal  of  this  character  Mr.  War- 
field  brings  a  sympathy,  a  knowledge  which 
result  in  producing  a  Jew  who  is  true  to  life 
absolutely.  Simon  Levi's  loves  are  the  real 
Jewish  loves,  those  of  family,  home,  and 
friends  ;  he  has  ambition  to  rise,  he  has  thrift, 
and  an  innate  understanding  of  men. 

The  well-known  characteristics  of  the  race 
are  in  this  interpretation  not  overlooked,  but 
are  for  once  not  unpleasantly  indicated.  How 
one  feels  that  typical  Jewish  nervousness 
when  the  assistant  will  not  stop  whistling,  yet 
strong  as  it  is  and  coupled  with  much  tem- 
per, not  strong  enough  to  permit  the  luxury 
of  throwing  things  when  the  price  is  too  high. 
The  quick  blending  of  emotions,  and  the 
ability  to  contrast  them  of  which  Mr.  War- 
field  is  capable,  his  wonderful  smile,  his  charm 
of  personality,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
elaboration.  His  accent,  too,  is  so  perfect 
that  it  is  with  some  shock  that  we  hear  him 
speak  without  it  as  one  did  in  his  short  speech 
of  thanks  before  the  curtain. 

Every  one  in  the  cast  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  performance,  and  as  a  well- 
balanced  company  is  not  always  sent  us,  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  appreciated. 

The  simplicity,  devotion,  loyalty  of  her  kind 
of  a  woman  were  delighttully  "felt  and  given 
by  Mamie  Moscowitz  as  Mrs.  Levi,  and  the 
others,  from  the  villain  so  sympathetically 
played  that  the  audience  forgave  when  his 
brother  did,  to  the  last  of  the  giggling  girls, 
were  all  excellent.  We  can  not  imagine  what 
a  play  with  Warfield  as  star  would  be  like 
without  his  main  satellite,  Miss  Bates,  and  it 
was  a  privilege  to  welcome  her  again.  She 
was  Mrs.  Egan  in  the  original  company,  and 
is  in  this,  as  in  everything  she  has  ever  done. 
a  joy  forever.  And  maybe  she  wasn't  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  her  good  clothes  in  act  two! 

It  is  a  temptation  to  go  on  indefinitely 
singing  praises,  but  too  much  sweetness  is 
Cloying  and  too  great  praise  may  become  so, 
too.  Therefore  it  only  remains  to  thank  Mr. 
Warfield  for  again  playing  -'The  Auctioneer" 
and  to  tell  him  that  those  who  saw  it  before 
rejoiced  in  greeting  it  as  with  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  an  old  friend,  and  those  who  see 
it  for  the  first  time  feel  relieved,  since  they 
can  now  join  the  group  which  always  asked 
after  every  discussion  of  Warfield's  art. 
"Hive  you  seen  him  play  "The  Auctioneer'  ? 
Well,  if  you  haven't  vou've  missed  the  biggest 
Of   all." 

THE  CORT—  MAGIC,  MYSTERY. 

Th      keynote  of   ti:e   rattling   good   show   at 

the    Cort    this   week    is    struck   by    Servais   Le 

Roy  himself  when  during  his  clever  patter  he 

says   to  the  audience,  "The  more  you  look  the 

ou   see."      In   spite  of   the   truth    of  this 


statement  you  see  a  lot,  and  what  you  do  see 
delights  you. 

The  moment  the  curtain  rises,  and  before 
you  have  time  completely  to  take  in  the  elabo- 
rate and  appropriate  scenery  which  through- 
out the  programme,  is  a  feature,  you  become 
breathless  while  Marvello  justifies  his  name 
in  balancing  and  juggling  feats.  He  flings  his 
hat  and  coat  on  a  hat  rack  balanced  on  his 
chin  and  then  he's  off — juggling  with  chairs, 
chandeliers,  human  figures.  Even  the  much- 
dreaded  dirigible  has  no  terrors  for  him.  He 
changes  his  stunts  as  rapidly  as  he  does  his 
suits,  which  is  enough  said. 

The  old  German  proverb  says.  "All  good 
things  come  in  threes,"  and  so  it  proves  in 
this  triple  alliance  between  Le  Roy,  Talma, 
and  Bosco,  who  aid,  abet,  and  supplement  each 
other  perfectly. 

Miss  Talma — ladies  first — is  a  vivacious, 
pretty  woman,  who  is  a  magician  of  no  mean 
order  herself.  She  dances  and  acts  well  and 
adds  the  feminine  touch  of  charm  and  grace 
plus  personality  to  the  entertainment. 

Le  Roy  is  an  artist  in  his  line,  skillful,  deft, 
quick  as  a  flash,  and  has  a  refinement  of  man- 
ner and  speech  which  add  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  his  marvelous  work.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly versatile  as  he  does  what  he  calls 
the  "simple  problems,"  such  as  producing  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  of  silk  from  a  paper  bag  or 
sending  silk  handkerchiefs  into  sealed  glass 
bottles,  or  shuffling  cards  with  hands,  arms, 
and  feet  as  cleverly  as  he  produces  those  elabo- 
rate, maddeningly  puzzling  illusions.  Such 
trifles,  for  instance,  as  having  a  reclining 
woman  suspended  apparently  unsupported  in 
mid-air,  or  changing  places  in  and  out  of  boxes 
and  cabinets  in  a  way  so  novel  as  to  seem 
supernatural. 

Bosco  (who  says  nobody  loves  a  fat  man  ?) 
is  really  the  comedian  of  the  trio  and  has  in 
his  bag  of  tricks  several  amusing  stunts  which 
would  be  spoiled  if  described,  the  best  one 
of  which  is  the  burlesque  melodrama, 
''Amelia." 

How  these  three  clever  people  got  together 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  but  that  they 
found  each  other  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
the  public. 

The  management  presents  in  this  combina- 
tion two  straight  vaudeville  numbers,  a  pair 
of  eccentric  male  dancers,  Warner  and  White, 
and  the  "wizard  of  the  accordian,"  Santucci. 
The  latter  as  nimble  with  his  fingers  -upon  his 
keyboard  as  the  dancers  with  their  feet,  and 
they  are  the  quickest  ever.  One  of  them  does 
everything  but  tie  knots  in  his  legs. 

Some  of  the  most  important  actors  in  the 
cast  are  the  animals,  which  range  in  variety 
from  the  tiny  canary  bird  to  a  roaring  lion. 
The  only  one  named  on  the  programme  is  Na- 
poleon, a  vase  and  wary  dog,  who  knows  what 
many  of  us  do  not,  viz,  when  to  make  a 
silent  and  rapid  exit. 

There  is  a  footnote  on  the  programme  which 
makes  one  happy  to  the  effect  that  "the  ani- 
mals used  in  this  production  are  handled  with 
painstaking  care," 

The  performance  takes  one  from  India  to 
Rome,  as  the  final  act  is  a  dramatic  episode 
of  Nero's  time.  But  to  appreciate  the 
originality  of  the  evening's  pleasure  one  must 
experience  it. 

THIRD  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


The  third  Symphony  Concert  drew  a  ca- 
pacity house  to  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Friday 
of  last  week  to  greet  Miss  Tina  Lerner  and 
to  hear  a  programme  composed  entirely  of 
Tschaikowsky's  music. 

To  open  a  concert  with  the  symphony,  a 
form  much  used  now,  is  admirable.  One 
brings  to  its  hearing  a  certain  untired  fresh- 
ness which  adds  possibility  of  enjoyment  to 
that  number  usually  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
programme.  The  "Manfred,"  though  very  long 
(it  took  almost  fifty  minutes  to  play),  is  con- 
stantly interesting,  as  it  is  descriptive  music 
of  the  highest  sort  and  changeful  in  its  color 
and  tone  throughout.  The  whole  concert  was 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  endless  melodic 
fertility  of  the  great  Russian  composer. 

Tina  Lerner  was  greeted  by  a  house  full  of 
admiring  friends  who  remembered  vividly  the 
pleasure    she    gave   upon    her   last    appearance 


here,  when  she  played  the  same  concerto 
which  she  chose  for  her  first  appearance  this 
season,  and  she  surpassed  even  herself,  a 
standard  hard  to  reach. 

The  beauty  of  this  most  lovely  piano  con- 
certo becomes  heightened  and  intensified  by 
Tina  Lerner's  reading  of  it.  On  the  technical 
side  her  entire  sureness,  her  purity  of  tone, 
and  on  the  intellectual  her  poetry  and 
spirituality  make  her  playing  a  delight  to 
ear  and  heart  and  brain.  More  than  all  else 
Tina  Lerner's  art  carries  conviction;  she 
knows  exactly  what  she  wants  to  do  and  does 
it.  It  was  obvious  that  both  conductor  and 
orchestra  were  stimulated  to  do  their  best  by 
the  personality  of  the  soloist,  for  it  was  she 
who  forced  rhythm  into  the  tempi  of  the  ac- 
companiment. 

The  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  overture,  "Fan- 
tasie,"  which  closed  the  concert,  was  the 
number  least  well  played  and  least  well  un- 
derstood. It  is  a  composition  worthy  of  its 
romantic  world-loved  theme,  and  Shakespeare 
himself  would  have  approved  Tschaikowsky's 
expressive  interpretation  of  his  masterpiece. 
H.  H.  S. 


THE  RUTH  ST.  DENIS  COMPANY. 

For  a  period  of  years  extending  back  be- 
yond the  memory  of  many  who  make  up  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  Alcazar  au- 
dience" the  O'Farrell  Street  home  of  the 
drama  has  been  devoted  to  stock  work.  There 
each  week  the  regulars  saw  their  favorites — 
and  there  have  been  some  very  capable  ones 
— interpretate  what,  with  an  exception  or  two, 
had  been  tried  elsewhere  and  found  good. 
There  for  this  week  Mr.  Will  Greenbaum  ar- 
ranged for  the  appearance  of  Miss  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  company,  including  Mr.  Ted 
Shawn,  in  Oriental,  Greek,  and  modern 
dances.  From  the  size  of  the  audiences  each 
night  it  is  evident  that  this  radical  departure, 
this  violation  of  tradition,  was  relished  ex- 
ceedingly. Yet  it  was  with  calm  appreciation 
that  Miss  St.  Denis  and  her  covey  of  pretty 
and  graceful  maidens  were  received ;  their 
work  afforded  too  few  opportunities  for 
smiles  and  none  for  tears.  It  distinctly  does 
not  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  it  does  call 
for  intellectual  appreciation,  which  usually 
shows  itself  in  undemonstrative  form.  And 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  Miss  St.  Denis's 
Alcazar  audience  on  Tuesday  night  nodded 
and  chatted  their  approval,  and  only  occasion- 
ally displayed  what  might  be  designated  as 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  print  above  many  of  the 
numbers  on  the  programme  an  explanation  of 
the  movement  and  its  origin. 

The  explanation  of  Miss  St.  Denis's  "The 
Peacock — A  Legend  of  India"  may  be  en- 
titled to  acceptance — it  probably  is — but  it 
added  nothing  to  her  achievement  in  this  in- 
stance. Of  all  the  programme  this  number 
was  the  most  striking  and  the  most  beautiful. 
It  did  not  matter  if  you  were  not  versed  in 
Hindu  lore,  or  if  you  were  unfamiliar  with 
peacock  ways ;  you  saw  here  dancing  art  of 
so  high  an  order  that  you  forgot  it  was 
dancing.  You  saw  only  beautiful  postures, 
and  beautiful  lines,  and  graceful  movements, 
and  refinement  of  color  that  needed  no  ex- 
planation. 

Later,  to  show  that  she  is  of  this  world, 
Miss  St.  Denis  did  some  modern  dancing  with 
Mr.  Shawn,  and  did  it  very  well.  This  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  proved  most  popular,  and  Miss  St. 
Denis's  partner  appeared  to  advantage,  not 
I  having  to  combat  that  prejudice  which  most 
1  normal  males  have  for  the  man  dancer  of  so- 
'  called  classical  roles.  Masculine  grace,  as 
shown  by  the  swimmer  or  the  acrobat,  most 
j  men  appreciate,  but  they  have  little  liking  for 
the  pretty  movements  of  the  male  classical 
dancer ;    they   don't  gc   prettily   with    the   sex. 

Of  Miss  Si.  Denis's  assistants  Miss  Fon- 
taine shone  out  with  a  light  that  was  all 
her  own.  Especially  in  the  Danse  Egyptienne 
and  a  Spanish  dance  did  she  acquit  herself 
creditably. 

The  music  incidental  to  the  St.  Denis  en- 
gagement is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  en- 
tertainment and  included  arrangements  from 
"Lakme"  and  "Natoma."  J.  A.  G. 


"Yosemite  and  Its  High  Sierra" 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS 

Author  of  "The  Mountain  That  Was  '  God,'"  etc. 

With  Eight  Color  Plates  from  Paintings  by  Chris 
Jorgensen  and  more  than   200  other  Illustrations 


AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 


CANDY 
CHRISTMAS 

A  box  of  our  delicious  candy 

is  the  best  kind  of  a.  present. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEO.    HAAS     &     SONS 

4  CANDY  STORES 
Main  Sto-e  and  Office:   770_Market  St. 


BOOKS 

for 

CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 

•I  You  can  solve  your  problems  by 
deciding  to  GIVE  BOOKS  this 
year. 

•I  Come  in  and  let  us  help  you  to 
select  the  right  book  for  each  one 
of  your  family  or  circle  of  friends. 

•I  We   have    the    latest    and  best 
books  from  all  publishers,  also 
Christmas   Cards,  Bibles, 
Prayer  and  Hymnals,  etc. 

Westminster  Book  Store 

W.  H.  WEBSTER,  Manager 

400  Sutter  St.,  cor.  Stockton 


SING  FAT  CO. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year  to  all 

Sing  Fat  Co.,  Chinatown,  San 
Francisco;  Sing  Fat  Co.,  Geary 
near  Grant  Ave.,  and  Sing  Fat 
Co.,  615  South  Broadway ,  Los 
Angeles,  takes  this  opportunity  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  your 
hind  patronage,  and  we  are  now 
showing  the  latest  Chinese  Ori- 
ental Silk  Kimonos,  Mandarin 
Coats,  Silk  Gowns,  Embroidered 
Silk  Shawls,  Waists,  Dress  Pat- 
terns and  other  Dainty  and 
Unique  Oriental  Goods. 

In  all  of  Sing  Fat  Co.  Stores  you  will 
find  an  array  of  Oriental  ma  chandise, 
valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  as  lavish  an  assortment  as 
can  be  seen  in  America.  Mail  orders 
will  be  promptly  and  carefully  filled, 
and  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
When  in  doubt  what  to  purchase,  give 
a  Sing  Fat  Co.  Merchandise  order  for 
any  amount,  good  at  any  time  in  any 
of  Sing  Fat  Co.  's  three  stores. 


December  \2,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"The  Yellow  Ticket"  Coming  Next  Monday. 
Following  David  Warfield  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  night,  December  21,  will 
appear  the  much-talked-of  attraction,  "The 
Yellow  Ticket."  The  play  was  written  with 
the  view  \o  awakening  interest  and  sympathy 
in  the  Jew's  condition  in  Russia.  No  treaty 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States 
exists  today,  the  restriction  of  the  Jewish  sub- 
jects there  being  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  such  a  treaty.  But  as  a  play  "The 
Yellow  Ticket"  has  an  appeal  to  all  people 
because  its  story  is  an  intensely  absorbing  one". 
The  play  is  in  three  acts,  the  first  of  which 
takes  place  in  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  the  second 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Baron  Audrey's,  and 
the  last  act  occurs  in  the  bureau  of  the  secret 
service.  "The  Yellow  Ticket"  comes  with  the 
special  endorsement  of  a  long  run  at  the 
Eltinge  Theatre,  New  York  City.  Among  the 
members  of  the  cast  are  W.  L.  Abington,  Belle 
Mitchell,  Paul  McAllister,  John  Ravold, 
Robert  Cummings,  Dorothy  Ellis,  Reginald 
Carrington,  Arthur  Maitland,  and  others. 
The  advance  sale  of  seats  began  Thursday. 


"The  Auctioneer"  Plays  to  Large  Audiences. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  has  for  its  impor- 
tant attraction  this  week  David  Warfield, 
whom  David  Belasco  is  again  presenting  at 
that  playhouse  in  a  revival  of  "The  Auc- 
tioneer," the  comedy  in  which  .  Warfield 
achieved  his  first  great  success  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  thirteen  years  ago. 

It  is  eleven  years  since  Mr.  Warfield  played 
"The  Auctioneer"  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
realization  of  David  Belasco's  promise  that 
he  would  some  day  revive  a  better  and  greater 
auctioneer  is  attracting  a  series  of  capacity 
audiences  to  the  Columbia,  which  is  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  the  former  San  Franciscan 
in  the  role  that  was  his  first  legitimate  step 
to  fame.  For  the  present  revival  of  "The 
Auctioneer"  all  of  the  leading  members  who 
appeared  with  Mr.  Warfield  at  the  Bijou  The- 
atre, New  York,  thirteen  years  ago  have  been 
gathered  together. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  seats  that 
the  management  of  the  Columbia  arranged  to 
utilize  the  space  occupied  for  the  orchestra  to 
place  additional  seats.  Extra  performances  no 
doubt  will  be  given  during  the  final  week. 
There  will  be  no  Sunday  night  performances 
at  the  Columbia,  as  Mr.  Warfield  does  not 
appear  on  Sunday.  Matinees  will  be  given 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Another  Week  of  Magic  at  the  Cort. 
The  season  of  magic  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
will  be  started  on  its  second  and  final  week 
with  tomorrow  night's  performance.  Le  Roy, 
Talma,  and  Bosco  and  their  company  af  necro- 
mancers have  scored  emphatically  with  local 
amusement  seekers.  Their  entertainment  has 
proved  a  decided  novelty  in  these  days,  for  a 
whole  performance  devoted  to  magic  is  not 
common. 

The  organization  has  in  every  way  lived 
up  to  its  advance  reputation.  The  three  stars 
are  experts  in  their  particular  lines  and  the 
entertainment  is   lavish   in   its   settings. 

Servais  Le  Roy,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
world's  foremost  illusionist,  presents  many  in- 
genious and  mysterious  effects.  The  Hindu 
rope  trick,  in  which  a  boy  vanishes  in  mid- 
air from    a   suspended   rope,   is   one   of   these. 

But  it  is  particularly  with  cabinet  tricks 
that  Le  Roy  carries  the  art  of  deception  to 
a  fine  point.  Ghostly  forms  are  made  to  come 
forth  from  apparently  empty  cabinets  at  will, 
and  the  final  transformation  to  the  illusion 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  programme, 
termed  "The  Flying  Visit,"  leaves  the  au- 
diences gasping. 

Mercedes  Talma  is  the  cleverest  magician  of 
her  sex,  and  does  much  good  work.  Bosco  is 
the  comedy  worker  of  the  trio.  The  final 
week  will  see  two  matinees.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

Forbes-Robertson's  engagement  begins  on 
Monday  night,   December  21. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

William  J.  Montgomery  and  Florence 
Moore,  last  seen  here  as  the  stars  of  "Hanky 
Panky,"  will  be  the  headline  attraction  next 
week  at  the  Orpheum.  Eulogy  in  their  case 
is  superfluous.  Like  good  wine  they  need 
no  bush.  They  are  two  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  diverting  people  on  the  American  stage, 
and  no  matter  what  vehicle  they  choose  for 
the  display  of  their  ability  they  always  score 
a  hit.  For  their  present  brief  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit tour  prior  to  starring  in  another  big  mu- 
sical production  they  have  an  act  which  to- 
tally eclipses  all  their  previous  vaudeville  ef- 
forts and  makes  a  strong  demand  on  their 
versatility. 

A  new  mark  for  animal  trainers  to  follow 
will  be  found  in  Robert  Everest's  "A  Monkey 
Circus,'  new  and  augmented  in  every  detail. 
A  monkey  manager  whose  eccentricities  are 
highly  amusing  introduces  his  own  composi- 
tions, specialties,  aerial  features,  bewildering 
but  interesting  as  performed  by  his  Simian 
troupe.      No   director  or   tutor  stands  by  with 


whip  in  hand  to  threaten  ;  the  monkeys  yield- 
ing implicit  obedience;  if  not  to  a  master 
mind,   at  least  to  a  master  "monk." 

Herbert  Williams  and  Hilda  Wolfus  will 
offer  their  original  travesty  on  present-day 
piano  actsf  entitled  '  "Almost  a  Pianist." 
While  burlesque  predominates,  some  really 
good  music  and  some  spectacular  piano  play- 
ing are  introduced. 

Alfred  Bergen,  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
baritone  voice,  will  give  a  song  recital  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  He  will  be  heard  in  a  number 
of  selections  ranging  from  ballad  to  grand 
opera. 

Barry   and   Wolford,    a    clever    and   popular 
singing  couple,  who  sing  their  own  songs  and  j 
whose    voices    blend    harmoniously    together,  | 
are   expected  to   prove   a  pleasing  incident   of  j 
the  new  bill. 

The   holdovers  will   be   Minnie  Allen,   Prin-  | 
cess    Radjah,    and    Johnny    Johnston    and    his 
collegians   in   "Taking  Things   Easy." 


at  the  Cort  will  begin  Monday  night,  Decern 
her  21.  Following  i^  the  arrangement  of 
plays:  First  week,  hep/inning  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 21 — Monday,  "Hamlet"  :  Tuesday,  "The 
Light  That  Failed" ;  Wednesday  matinee, 
"Hamlet" ;  Wednesday  night,  "The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back" ;  Thursday  night, 
"The  Light  That  Failed";  Friday  night,  "Ham- 
let"; Saturday  matinee,  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  B^.ck" ;  Saturday  night,  "The 
Light  That  Failed."  Second  week,  beginning 
Monday,  December  2S — Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  nights  and  Wednesday  matinee, 
"Gesar  and  Cleopatra,"  by  Bernard  Shaw ; 
Thursday  night,  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back"  ;  Friday  night.,  "The  Light  That 
Failed"  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Hamlet"  ;  Satur- 
day night,  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back."  ■ 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

On  the  regular  eight-act  bill  at  the  Pantages 
Theatre  the  Staley,  Birbeck,  and  Staley  com- 
pany in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  transforma- 
tion novelties  on  the  stage  will  be  the  circuit 
headliner.  Theirs  is  an  act  called  "The  Mu- 
sical Blacksmiths,"  and  the  action  of  the  pro- 
duction opens  in  a  backsmith  shop  in  the 
forest,  where  the  stalwart  smiths  are  forging 
steel.  In  a  twinkling  the  scene  is  changed  to 
an  elaborate  palace  with  the  brawny  musicians 
now  garbed  in  immaculate  and  correct  attire. 
The  act  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
novelties  in  the  realm  of  vaudeville  and  the 
members  of  the  company  are  all  accomplished 
players. 

Edgar  Atchinson  Ely,  a  favorite  in  the  le- 
gitimate profession,  and  his  own  company  of 
comedians  will  present  "Billy's  Tombstones," 
one  of  the  funniest  farce  playlets  in  vaude- 
ville. The  sketch  has  been  shown  here  be- 
fore with  Sydney  Drew  in  the  leading  role  and 
scored  a  tremendous  success.  It  has  since 
been  made  into  a  three-act  play.  Ely  has  been 
making  a  big  hit  with  the  piece  on  the  Pan- 
tages Circuit,  and  the  scenic  equipment  show- 
ing a  yacht  at  sea  is  a  splendid  bit  of  stage- 
craft. 

Dunn  and  Mitchell,  a  duo  of  talking  come- 
dians, have  a  lively  discussion  on  the  present 
craze  of  buying  lots  on  the  installment  plan. 
They  call  their  act  "The  Lemon  City  Land 
Agent,"  and  the  lines  of  the  skit  are  chock 
full   of  sparkling  epigrams. 

Joe  Lanigan,  the  elongated  monologist,  is 
another  comedian  with  a  budget  of  brand  new 
quips  and  topical  parodies. 

Old-time  songs  which  delighted  our  grand- 
folks  will  be  rendered  by  Lovell  and  Lovell. 
The  couple  show  the  songs  on  slides  and  the 
audience  is  invited  to  join  in  the  singing. 

Dainty  Mile.  Cheville  is  a  barefooted  and 
graceful  dancer  who  will  interpret  Grecian 
dances. 

The  Three  Kraytons  in  a  hoop-rolling  nov- 
elty and  the  usual  comedy  Keystone  film  will 
round  out  a  strong  bill. 


The  Yosemite  in  Pictures  and  Lecture. 

The  Savoy  Theatre,  "the  playhouse  beauti- 
ful, '  on  McAllister  Street  near  Market,  will  bt. 
re-opened  for  the  week  beginning  Monday 
with  a.  novel,  beautiful,  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  motion  pictures  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  high  Sierras,  accompa- 
nied by  a  "lecturette"  by  the  best-known  man 
in  the  valley,  also  known  as  "the  man  with 
the  voice"  and  "the  Stentor  of  Yosemite," 
David  A.  Curry. 

The  cinematographer  who  accompanied  the 
Sierra  Club  on  its  annual  outing  this  year  has 
secured  five  reels  of  what  are  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  scenic 
pictures  extant  of  the  Yosemite.  many  point? 
being  visited  that  are  entirely  off  the  beaten 
track.  On  account  of  the  propinquity  of  the 
Sierra  Club  members  there  is  no  lack  of  action 
during  the  unfolding  of  the  film,  the  hardy 
men  and  women  climbers  having  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  and  mak- 
ing very  effectual  substitutes  for  professional 
"movie"    actors. 

Curry,  who  has  a  camp  in  the  valley  and 
who  has  acted  as  host  to  over  fifty  thousand 
guests  in  the  last  fitteen  years,  is  a  robus» 
man  with  a  voice  that  can  be  heard  a  mile 
and  then  echo  its  way  back.  When  he  steps 
on  the  porch  of  his  office  and  gently  remarks, 
"Those  who  wish  mules  for  any  of  the  trips 
tomorrow  must  register  tonight,"  they  hear 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  canon.  He  knows 
everything  worth  knowing  about  the  subject  in 
hand  and  his  talk  is  said  to  be  a  cheerful  en- 
tertainment  in   itself. 

Matinees  will  be  given  at  the  Savoy  every 
day  at  half-past  two,  with  the  evening  per- 
formances at  a  quarter  past  eight. 


Liberty   Playhouse  on  Tuesday    : 
ber  29,  at  8:15. 

Address  mail  orders  for  San  Francisco  con- 
certs to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets ; 
in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse. 

AMUSEMENTS 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 



The  Arrtgo  Serato  Farewell  Concert. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  December  13,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Arrigo  Serato,  the  Italian 
master  of  the  violin,  will  give  his  farewell  i 
concert.  On  this  occasion  the  members  of  the 
Pacific  Musical  Society  will  attend  in  a  body 
to  do  honor  to  the  artist  who  has  proved  to  be 
even  more  than  was  expected.  Serato  is  a 
musician  of  the  highest  attainments  as  well  as 
a  virtuoso — one  of  the  kind  that  assist  in 
making  musical  history. 

The  piano  work  of  Homer  Samuels  is  no 
small  feature  of  the  Serato  concerts.  Mr. 
Samuels  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  great 
Lhevinne. 

The  programme  will  include  the  brilliant 
"Concerto"  in  D  ainor  by  Vieuxtemps,  the 
"Chaconne"    !  _ali,    "Prelude   and    Fugue" 

by  Bach,  S--  '  j's  "Zapateado,"  Schumann's 
"Abcndlied,"  ,.i.d  by  special  request  Mr.  Serato 
will  add  to  the  printed  programme  a  group  of 
the  charming  Kreisler  adaptations. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 


First  Special  Symphony  Concert. 

The  first  special  symphony  concert  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
which  the  Musical  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  practically  donating  to  the  music- 
hungry  public,  compelled  by  employment  or 
otherwise  to  remain  away  from  the  regular 
symphony  concerts  on  Friday,  will  be  given 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  this  Sunday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock  sharp.  This  special  symphony 
concert  will  have  as  soloist  Miss  Tina  Lerner, 
the  Russian  pianist,  whose  delightful  touch, 
purity  of  tone,  and  polished  elegance  of  exe- 
cution make  of  the  piano  an  instrument  at 
once  communicative  and  eloquent.  The  prices 
for  the  special  concert  are  one-half  of  those 
asked  for  the  regular  symphony  concerts,  and 
the  programme  which  follows  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  given  in  this  city: 

Symphony,   No.    1,    G  minor Kalinnikow 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra Grieg 

Miss    Lerner 
"Liebestraum"    Liszt 

Piano  solos — 

Ballade,    G    minor Chopin 

Valse,    A    flat   major Chopin 

"Hark,  Hark  the  Lark" Schubert-Liszt 

"Campanella" „ Liszt 

Miss    Lerner 
Overture,    "Le    Carnavai    Romain" Berlioz 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  the  box-offices  of  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.,  the  Cort  Theatre,  and  Kohler 

&  Chase. 


Ruth  St.  Denis  in  Oakland. 
This  coining  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock,  and  again  in  the  evening  at  eight- 
fifteen,  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  her  company  of 
dancers  and  actors  will  appear  in  Oakland  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Manager  Greenbaum 
having  arranged  to  have  the  entire  stock  com- 
pany laid  off  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  This 
is  a  great  expense,  but  the  impresario  is  posi- 
tive that  the  art  of  Miss  St.  Denis  will  be 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Alameda 
County. 


The  Forbes-Robertson  List  of  Plays. 
Mail  orders  are  pouring  in  on  the  offices  of 
the  Cort  Theatre  at  a  lively  rate,  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  tremendous  interest  that  is 
being  taken  in  the  forthcoming  engagement  of 
Fornes-Robertson.  The  star  is  making  hi., 
farewell    tour   of   America.      His  engagement 


John  McCormack  Coming  Soon. 

Last  year  hundreds  were  turned  away  un- 
able to  gain  standing  room  at  every  concert 
of  the  Irish  tenor,  John  McCormack,  and 
people  who  came  from  as  far  away  as  Marys- 
ville  were  bitterly  disappointed.  This  year 
Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  he  will 
accept  mail  orders  from  now  on  and  fill  the 
same  in  order  of  their  receipt.  From  all  in- 
dications McCormack  will  do  more  business 
than  ever  here,  just  as  he  is  doing  in  the  East, 
despite  the  business  depression. 

The  artist  will  appear  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  27,  and  again  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  3,  and  on  Friday 
evening,  January  1,  he  will  give  a  special  New 
Year's  recital  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium. 

There  will  be  an  entire  change  of  pro- 
gramme at  each  concert.  Every  programme 
will  include  a  grand  operatic  aria,  a  group  of 
classic,  a  group  of  modern,  and  a  group  of 
old  Irish  songs. 

In   Oakland    the   artist    will    appear    at    Yc 


SERATO 

Violinist 
Columbia  Theatre 

This  Sunday  aft,  Dec.   13 
at  2:30 

Tickets  >rl,  $1.50,  $1. 
Knabe  Piano. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET 

Next  Sunday  aft,  Dec.  20.     ST.  FRANCIS 

Tiik.-tsSOctsand  ?1.    Sherman.  Cloy  &  Co.  and 
Kohler  a  Chase. 


MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  RECEIVED  FOR 
JOHN 

McCormack 

Th*  Irish  Tenor 

Sunday  aft,  Dec.  27,  at 

Cort  Theatre 
Friday  eve,  Jan.  1,  at 

Scottish  Rite  Hall 
Sunday  aft,  Jan.  3,  at 

Cort  Tbe*1re 
Prices  $2,  $1.50,$1.  Box  and  Loc<-  Seats  $2.50, 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  Will  L.  Greenbauni 
care  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.,  corner  Sutter  and 
Kearny  .St?..  San  Francisco 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  in  COUNTRY  ORDERS 


IN  OAKLAND! 

Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Tuesday  eve,  Dec.  29. 

Mail  orders  to  theatre 


Steinway  Piano. 
Coming— ALMA  GLTJCK. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
1V1  IILiUIU  Ba.,3,  sl9ck|„  „d  pj.,5 

Safest  and  Most  MignificeruTbeatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  LAUGHING  SHOW 

MONTGOMERY  and  MOORE 

Late  Stars  of  "Hanky  Panky";  ROBERT  EVER- 
EST S  MONKEY  CIRt'CS:  HERBERT  WIL- 
LIAMS 4  HILDA WOLFDS  presenting  "Almost 
a  Pianist":  ALFRED  BERGEN"  the  Eminent  Bar- 
itone :  GEORGE  \V.  BARRY  &  MADDE  Wl  >  I.FORD 
Singing  Their  Ou-n  Songs:  MINNIE  ALLEN; 
last  Week  PRINCESS  RADJAH.  and  JOHNNY 
JOHNSTON  and  His  Collegians  in  "  Taking 
Things  Easy." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays,  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  Th'L"',i" 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday.  December  14 

SECOND  AND  LiST  WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

David  Belasco  presents 

DAVID  WARFIELD 

"THE  AUCTIONEER" 

Last  Time  Saturday  Night.  Dec.  19 

Prices  Nights  and  Matinees  t'  to  iOc 

Monday,  December  21— THE  YELLOW  TICKET 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

Fills    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2nd  and  LAST  WEEK  STARTS  SUNDAY    NIGHT 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Round  the  World  Tour 

Le  ROY,  TALMA  AND  BOSCO 

The    Magical    Show    De    Luxe 
The  Most  Wonderful  Entertainment  Devoted  to 

Miigic  Ever  Presented  in  San  Francisco,    satur- 
ated Wkh  Novelty, 

"POP"    prices,    25e,    50c,    75c,    $1 

NEXT— Beginning    Monday    Night.    Dec.   21— 
FORBES-ROBERTSON  in  R-r^rtory. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


STALKY.  BIRBEt'K  arid  STALEY  in  the  gorgeous 
transformation,  "THE  MUSICAL  BLACK- 
SMITHS; BDGAF  LTI  I1IX-"N  I  LY  and  I 
"BILLY'S  TOMBSTONES";  MINN  and  MIT 
CHB1  L,  '  The  Lemon  City  Lniul  Agent";  THE 
THREE  KRAYTONS,  HoOB  Rolling  Expert  : 
,inE  lanigan*.  TIih  Elongated  Monologist; 
MLI.E.  CHEVILLE,  CLASSICAL  DANSEUSB ; 
LOYELLand  LOVELL,  3ong8  of  the  Pa-t 


CAVOY  THEATRE 

»J  McAllister  street.  ■>*«  Market 

On.'  \Y.-'c  Only— Commencing  Monday.  I H 

Matinee  Doily  at  -'3".    Evenings  at  8:16. 

YOSEMITE  and  the  HIGH  SIERRAS 

Shown  in  Five  Wonderful  I 
Lectnrette  by  "The  Man  with  the  Voice" 
DAVID  A.  CURRY 
"The  Stentor  "f  the 
Admission.  23c;  Child] 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  12,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Chicago  is  likely  soon  to  become  so  holy 
a  place  that  the  ordinary  unregenerate  male 
will  feel  a  little  diffidence  about  staying  there. 
The  odor  of  piety  will  assail  him  from  every 
side,  and  even  his  most  ordinary  frivolities 
will  be  stifled  by  the  atmosphere  of  disap- 
proval. The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  all 
make  pilgrimages  to  Chicago — those  of  us  who 
are  sufficiently  sanctified — like  the  Moham- 
medans to  Mecca,  and  come  back  to  boast  of 
it  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men. 

For  example,  take  the  dance  hall  problem. 
A  lady  writes  to  the  newspapers  to  point  out 
that  some  eighty-six  thousand  young  people  go 
to  these  resorts  every  night,  and  the  terrible 
fact  seems  to  be  that  these  young  people  are 
more  or  less  poor  and  therefore  presumably 
lacking  in  virtue.  Now  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  thoroughly  well-established  fact  it  is 
that  the  amusements  of  poor  people  ought  to 
be  carefully  supervised  by  people  who  are  not 
poor  and  who  are  therefore  presumably  vir- 
tuous, and  so  the  lady  in  question  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  in 
these  dance  halls  be  prohibited  and  that  police 
women  be  empowered  to  see  to  it  that  there 
are  no  improper  dances.  The  lady  says  some 
other  things  to  be  subsequently  noted,  but  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  get  our  breath  and 
to  survey  the  enemy's  trenches. 

Now  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  no  liquor 
were  consumed  at  dances,  or,  indeed,  any- 
where else.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there 
were  no  improprieties  at  dances  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  else.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  in  the  opinion  of  this  lady  of 
Chicago,  and  all  other  ladies  of  both  sexes, 
liquor  and  improper  dances  are  more  mis- 
chievous to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich  and 
whether  she  thinks  that  the  supervision  of  the 
police  is  demanded  in  the  dance  hall,  but  not 
in  the  ballroom?  Personally  our  acquaintance 
with  both  dance  halls  and  ballrooms  is 
strictly  limited,  but  there  have  been  some  few 
opportunities  for  personal  observation,  and  per- 
sonal observation  has  led  us  to  the  conviction 
that  the  distinctly  obscene  dances  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ballrooms  and  the  dances  of  de- 
corum in  the  public  halls.  And  as  for  liquor, 
there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  difference  in 
the  results  of  champagne  that  is  given  away 
in  unlimited  quantities  and  other  more  ple- 
beian liquors  that  must  be  bought  and  paid 
for  C.  O.  D.  And  if  an  unpleasant  truth  must 
be  told  it  is  to  the  ballroom  that  we  should 
go  for  the  unsteady  footsteps  and  the  unruly 
tongues  that  mark  the  liberality  of  the  liba- 
tions to  the  terpsichorean  gods.  And  as  for 
improprieties,  we  may  cite  the  testimony  of 
Florence  Hull  Winterburn,  author  of  "Novel 
Ways  of  Entertaining,"  who  says  that  one  of 
the  great  restaurateurs  in  whose  ballrooms 
many  private  dances  are  given  has  notified 
certain  mothers  that  it  is  the  custom  of  their 
daughters  to  take  a  turn  about  the  park  in 
their  automobiles  after  saying  good-by  to  their 
hostess  in  the  ballroom  and  before  meeting 
their  maids  in  the  dressing-room  just  before 
dawn.     And  we  all  know  what  may  happen  in 

connection  with  automobiles  and  late  hours 

at  least  if  the  girls  are  poor.  Now  does  it 
not  seem  strange  that  an  age  that  prides  it- 
self upon  its  democracy  should  none  the  less 
impudently  draw  the  dollar  line  between 
dancers  who  are  rich  and  dancers  who  are 
poor,  and  that  the  necessity  for  police  super- 
vision should  be  determined  by  income  and  by 
nothing  but  income?  And  does  not  the  afore- 
said impudence  become  entirely  staggering 
when  we  remember  that  the  obscenities  of  the 
modern  dance  were  introduced  and  sustained 
by  the  very  classes  that  are  now  so  busy  in 
imposing  police  officials  upon  persons  who  for 
the  most  part  are  far  more  decent  and  self- 
respecting  than  themselves  ?  If  the  story  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  ever  be  repeated 
the  provocative  cause  will  not  be  the  dance 
halls,  but  the  ballrooms. 


But  the  lady  who  writes  to  the  newspaper 
has  something  to  say  for  the  yirls  who  have 
not  much  money,  and  who  therefore  are  as- 
sumed not  to  have  much  virtue.  Poor  things, 
she  says  in  effect,  they  do  not  understand  the 
sex  dangers  that  await  them.  They  should  be 
protected  against  their  own  ignorance.  They 
should  be  hedged  around  by  police,  and  au- 
thority in  uniform  should  prohibit  whatever 
dances  may  seem  to  be  suggestive. 

Now  here  we  are  almost  tempted  to  recall 
and  to  use  some  profane  words  that  we  once 
overheard  in  the  street,  but  we  forbear.  So 
these  young  women  "do  not  understand  the 
sex  dangers  that  await  them."  don't  they? 
Oh.  no!  Why,  if  the  average  man  of  middle 
ag«  understood  half  as  much  he  would  blush 
scarlet  as  he  encountered  his  wife's  eye  over 
the  tea  tray.  He  would  be  too  embarrassed 
to  meet  the  female  cat.  He  would  be  too 
shy  to  take  a  bath  without  a  skirted  bathing 
suit.  ."onsidering  that  the  young  woman  of 
today  has  been  preached  at  for  two  years  by 
pornographic  parsons,  initiated  into  sex  hy- 
gieni  it  the  school,  saturated  with  sentimental 
tilth  ny  the  novelist,  and  physiological  filth  by 
;1ie  sociologist,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if 


there  were  anything  in  the  whole  universe  of 
nastiness  still  unknown  to  her.  Her  inno- 
cence, in  the  usual  silly  sense  of  that  word, 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  betrayed,  seeing  that 
it  does  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  she  has 
been  elaborately  taught  that  men,  all  men, 
have  one  aim  in  life,  and  one  aim  only,  which 
is  to  accomplish  her  ruin.  And  that  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  girl  to  believe. 


Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  contributes  an  article 
on  "Fashion  and  Feminism"  to  the  Octobei 
issue  of  the  Forum,  but  she  seems  to  do  no 
more  than  reiterate  the  old  complaint  that 
women  are  slaves,  and  this  we  knew  already. 
What  we  need  now  is  for  some  one  to  tell  us 
how  women  are  to  be  liberated. 

But  we  are  grateful  to  the  writer  at  least 
for  some  new  points  of  view.  The  fashions, 
it  seems,  have  got  themselves  into  politics. 
For  two  years  the  tight  costumes  were  in 
vogue,  and  then  the  textile  manufacturers  be- 
came alarmed.  Their  methods  were  so  fla- 
grant that  they  would  have  been  funny  if  they 
had  not  been  so  disgraceful.  Everywhere 
they  offered  bribes  to  designers.  "Draw  full 
skirts,"  they  said ;  "draw  pleated  skirts,  and 
draped  gowns  and  draped  waists;  we  want  to 
sell  our  overstock!"  The  current  fashion  was 
taking  only  six  or  eight  yards  of  material  to 
a  gown,  and  the  obvious  way  of  improving  the 
matter  was  to  establish  a  demand  for  gowns 
which  would  require  fourteen  to  eighteen 
yards  instead,  or  gowns  which  would  require 
the  more  profitable  full-width  materials  ;  above 
all,  gowns  which  the  old,  straight  styles  could 
not  be  remodeled  to  imitate !  The  bribery' 
was  as  well  handled  as  political  "favors,"  and 
as  to  the  result,  behold  the  manner  in  which 
our  women  are  swathed  in  mummy  fashion 
today ! 

The  rapidity  of  the  fashion  changes  has  had 
a  generally  degrading  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  the  material.  .  Of  what  use  to  make  good 
cloth  if  the  garment  will  be  obsolete  in  a 
month  or  two.  Anything  at  all  will  do  so 
long  as  it  will  keep  -its  appearance  for  the  re- 
quired time.  The  dress  of  the  rich  woman, 
says  the  author,  will  be  discarded  at  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  change  in  style,  while  its 
cheaper  imitations,  worn  by  the  poor,  are 
made  of  stuff  deliberately  calculated  to  last 
only  for  a  season  of  three  months !  Needless 
to  say,  the  fact  is  not  advertised  to  the  work- 
ing woman  who  spends  her  savings  on  a  suit 
at  a  price  varying  from  five  to  eighteen  dol- 
lars. 


The  halemma,  a  short,  gold-striped  fish 
much  appreciated  by  the  Mohammedan  na- 
tives of  Mogador,  is  said  to  be  "anti-Chris- 
tian" to  such  an  extent  that  the  European 
fisherman,  however  great  his  skill  at  home, 
finds  his  hook  quite  ineffective,  while  along- 
side him  a  ragged  Moor  may  be  rapidly  filling 
his  baskets.  A  quaint  legend  is  attached  to 
the  fish,  which  every  good  Mohammedan 
firmly  believes.  In  the  dim  and  distant  past 
halemma  were  so  numerous  close  to  the  town 
that  townsfolk  went  down  and  caught  them 
from  the  rocks,  and  when  the  boatmen  came 
back  from  their  hard  day's  toil  on  the  island 
they  found  the  market  glutted  and  no  sale  for 
their  fish.  So  they  complained  to  a  saintly 
rnan  then  staying  :n  the  town,  called  "Sidi 
Boubeker,"  asking  if  he  could  not  send  the 
fish  away  from  the  rock  ledges  near  the  town. 
Being  duly  propitiated  the  holy  man  went 
down  to  a  commanding  position  on  a  high 
rock,  summoned  all  the  halemma  tribe  before 
him,  claiming  the  law  of  Allah  against  them, 
making  them  an  impressive  oration,  ending 
with  an  injunction  to  leave  those  waters  and 
proceed  to  certain  rocks  specified  by  his 
clients.  Whereupon  the  gold-striped  ones 
obediently  departed,  and  since  that  day  not  a 
halemma  has  been  taken  from  the  mainland 
rocks  near  the  town,  whereas  they  may  be 
found  and  caught  plentifully — by  pious  Mos- 
lems, be  it  understood — every  summer  at  the 
"Rock  of  Grass,"  the  "Rock  of  Haha,"  and 
other  points  outsiae  Mogador  Island,  desig- 
nated by  the  pious  and  faithful  fishermen. 


As  far  back  as  1668  experiments  weie  being 
made  with  what  savants  called  an  "otacousti- 
con,"  which  brought  distant  sounds  to  the  ear 
and  was  a  far-off  promise  of  the  "long  dis- 
tance" and  "wireless"  messages  of  today. 
Samuel  Pepys  was  abroad  in  those  days,  and 
of  course  he  saw  the  new  toy,  tried  it,  and  ! 
mentions  it  in  his  diary.  He  went  with  Lord 
Brouncker  to  "the  Royall  Society,"  and  "here, 
to  my  great  content,  I  did  try  the  use  of  the 
otacousticon,  which  was  only  a  great  glass 
bottle  broke  at  the  bottom,  putting  the  neck 
to  my  eare,  and  there  I  did  plainly  hear  the 
dancing  of  the  oares  of  the  boats  in  the 
Thames  to  Arundel  gallery  window,  which 
without  it  I  could  not  in  the  least  do." 


Mr.  Levi  (to  stranger  who  has  just  rescued 
him  from  drowning) — Ah,  mien  dear  goot 
friend,  I  shall  neffer  forged  you  so  long  as  I 
lif!  I  will  nod  insult  you  mid  offer  of  re- 
ward, but  you  must  come  up  to  my  store  und 
ged  some  nice,  new,  dry  clothes.  I'll  led  you 
haf  dem  cheaper  as  anybody. — Livingston 
Lance. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  wearied  young  lady  hastened  the  de- 
parture of  a  tedious  caller  by  remarking,  as 
she  looked  out  of  the  window,  "I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  a'heautiful  sunrise." 


A  young  clergyman,  small  of  stature,  preach- 
ing as  a  candidate  in  a  certain  place,  one  Sab- 
bath, peering  over  the  pulpit  Bible,  announced 
as  his  text:     "It  is  I.     Be  not  afraid." 


A  judge,  in  remanding  a  criminal  called  him 
a  scoundrel.  The  prisoner  replied,  "Sir,  I  am 
not  as  big  a  scoundrel  as  your  honor" — here 
the  culprit  stopped,  but  finally  added— "takes 
me  to  be."  "Put  your  words  closer  together," 
said  the  judge. 

A  countryman  in  Savannah  observed  a  gang 
of  darkies  laboring  on  the  streets,  each  wear- 
ing a  ball  and  chain.  He  asked  one  why  that 
ball  was  chained  to  his  leg.  "To  keep  people 
from  stealing  it,"  said  the  darky;  "heap  "of 
thieves  about  here." 


Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  once  went  to 
see  one  of  his  parishioners,  a  lady  with  a  pro- 
digious family,  which  had  recently  been  in- 
creased. As  he  rose  to  leave,  the  lady  stopped 
him  with,  "But  you  haven't  seen  my  last  baby." 
"No,"  he  quickly  replied,  "and  I  never  expect 
to  !"     Then  he  fled. 


A  bare-footed  darky  while  hoeing  cotton  one 
day  saw  his  big  toe  under  a  clod,  and,  thinking 
it  was  a  mole's  head,  hit  it  and  hurt  himself. 
After  working  with  it  for  a  while  he  got  tired, 
set  his  foot  on  a  stump  and  said:  "Well,  jes 
pain  away  now ;  I  doesn't  care,  you  hurts 
yeself  wusin  ye  do  me." 


An  old,  rough  clergyman  once  took  for  his 
text  that  passage  of  the  Psalms,  "I  said  in  my 
haste  all  men  are  liars."  Looking  up,  appar- 
ently as  if  he  saw  the  Psalmist  standing  before 
him,  he  said:  "You  said  it  in  your  haste, 
David.  If  you  had  been  here,  you  might  have 
said  it  after  mature  deliberation." 


One  gloomy  day  a  young  countryman  went 
to  a  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  Seeing 
the  patient's  obvious  nervousness,  the  dentist 
inquired:  "Would  you  like  gas?"  "Would  I 
like  gas?  Of  course  I'd  like  gas,"  exclaimed 
the  irate  patient.  "Do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  have  you  yanking  out  my  teeth  in  the 
dark  ?" 


A  street-car  inspector  was  watching  the 
work  of  the  green  Irish  conductor.  "Here, 
Foley,  how  is  this?"  he  said.  "You  have  ten 
passengers  and  only  nine  fares  are  rung  up." 
"Is  that  so?"  said  Foley.  Then,  turning  to 
the  passengers  he  shouted  :  "There's  wan  too 
many  av  yez  on  this  car.  Get  out  of  here, 
wan  av  vez  !" 


At  the  bedside  of  a  patient  who  was  a 
noted  humorist  five  doctors  were  in  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  to  produce  per- 
spiration. The  sick  man  overheard  the  dis- 
cussion and,  after  listening  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  turned  his  head  toward  the  group  and 
whispered  with  a  dry  chuckle:  "Just  send  in 
your  bill,  gentlemen  ;  that  will  bring  it  on  at 
once." 


On  a  crowded  San  Francisco  street-car  one 
wet,  miserable  night  not  long  ago,  a  coin  was 
heard  to  drop.  As  near-by  passengers  craned 
their  necks  an  old  man  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  "Anybody  lost  a  five-dollar  piece?"  he 
asked,  anxiously.  Nine  passengers  hurriedly 
searched  their  pockets  and  shouted  :  *'I  have." 
"Well,  I've  found  a  penny  toward  it,"  said 
the  old  man. 


Two  young  attorneys  were  wrangling  for  a 
long  time  before  Judge  Knox  of  Virginia  over 
a  point  of  law.  His  honor  rendered  his  de- 
cision, and  the  sprig  who  had  lost  impudently 
remarked  :  "Your  honor,  there  is  a  growing 
opinion  that  all  the  fools  are  not  dead  yet." 
"Certainly,"  answered  the  court,  with  unruffled 
good  humor,  "I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  B., 
and  congratulate  you  upon  your  healthy  ap- 
pearance." 


In  a  certain  California  town  lived  a  man 
who  was  willing  to  have  his  neighbors  think 
him  a  fine  musician.  He  installed  a  mechan- 
ical piano  near  a  front  window  of  his  home, 
and  spent  hours  pedaling  out  melodies.  He 
received  compliments  for  a  time,  but  his  eight- 
year-old  boy  betrayed  him  in  the  end.  "Your 
father  is  a  great  piano  player,  isn't  he  ?" 
asked  a  woman  who  lived  across  the  street. 
"Yes,"  said  the  kiddie,  "but  it  makes  his  feet 
awful  sore." 


Among  the  Monday  morning  culprits  haled 
before  a  Baltimore  police  magistrate  was  a 
darky  with  no  visible  means  of  support. 
"What  occupation  have  you  here  in  Balti- 
more?" asked  his  honor.  "Well,  jedge,"  said 
the  darky,  "I  aint  doin'  much  at  present — jest 


circulatin'  round,  suh."  His  honor  turned  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  and  said:  "Please  en- 
ter the  fact  that  this  gentleman  has  been  re- 
tired  from  circulation  for  sixty  days." 


A  British  soldier  in  Belgium  was  one  morn- 
ing wending  his  way  to  camp  with  a  fine 
rooster  in  his  arms,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
his  colonel  to  know  if  he  had  been  stealing 
chickens.  "No,  colonel,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
saw  the  old  fellow  sitting  on  the  wall,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  crow  for  England,  and  he 
wouldn't — so   I   just  took  him  prisoner," 


During  the  recent  political  campaign  a  New 
York  candidate  kissed  and  praised  an  assort- 
ment of  eleven  children,  marveled  much  at 
their  resemblance  to  a  matronly  lady,  who 
blushed  the  while,  and  then  requested  that 
she  should  tell  her  husband  that  Mr.  So-and- 
So  had  called.  "Alas,  sir,  I  have  no  hus- 
band." 'But  these  children,  madam  ? — you 
surely  are  not  a  widow  ?"'  "I  feared  you 
were  mistaken,  sir,  when  you  first  came  up. 
These  are  not  my  children — this  is  an  orphan 
asylum." 

An  old  Scotchwoman,  who  had  resisted  all 
entreaties  of  her  friends  to  have  her  photo- 
graph taken,  was  at  last  induced  to  employ 
the  services  of  a  local  artist,  in  order  to  send 
her  likeness  to  a  son  in  America.  On  receiv- 
ing the  first  impression  she  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  figure  thereon  depicted  as  herself, 
so  card  in  hand,  she  set  out  for  the  artist's 
studio  to  ask  if  there  was  no  mistake.  "Is 
that  me  ?"  she  queried.  "Yes,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  artist.  "And  is  it  like  me?"  she 
again  asked.  "Yes,  madam ;  it's  a  speaking 
likeness."  "Aweel!"  she  said  resignedly,  "it's 
a  humblin'  sicht." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

The  "Ins  of  It." 
Daughter    seems    really    to    think 

Nothing    but    dress    is    worth    while; 
Visions    of    purple    and    pink, 

Daughter    is    always    in    style. 

Clothing    like    this    costs    a    pile, 

Money's    not    easy    to    get; 
Daughter    is    always    in    style, 

Father  is  always   in   debt.  — Puck. 


Perversity. 
One  man  went  to  business  schools, 

Learned  to  do  each  thing  by  book. 
Another    never   studied   rules, 

What  he  liked  he  went  and  took. 

The  first  man  should  have  fallen  through. 

The  second  knew  no  word  like  "fail." 
The  first  man  now  is  in  "Who's  Who." 

The  second  man — oh,  he's  in  jail. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Helping  Him  Out. 
A  tramp   drew   near  a    cottage   door, 

And    rapped    upon    the   sill ; 
An    elder    lady   looked   him   o'er — 

Seemed  beaming   with   good  will. 

He  said,  "Kind  friend,  in  me  you  lamp 

A  cold   and   hungry  bo; 
I'm  sure  you'd  keep  a  poor  old  tramp 

From   starving   in   the  snow." 

The   lady   listened   open-eyed; 

His  smile   lit  up   the   gloom; 
She  quickly  turned  and  went  inside, 

Then  came  back  with  the  broom. 

"Indeed  you  shan't,"  the  dame  replied. 

"If  you  must  rill  a  grave 
Just  take  this  broom  and  clear  a  space 

And  starve   upon   the  pave." 

— Mihuaukee  News. 


Amid  Hostilities. 
The  barber  to  the  right  of  me  was  hoching  for  the 
Kaiser, 
The  barber  to  the  left  of  me  was  hacking  for  the 
Czar. 
A    gentleman    from    Greece    was    shearing    of    my 
fleece, 
While    very    near    a    swart    Italian    stropped    his 
simitar. 
And     when     presently     discussion,     polyglot     and 
fervid, 
On    political    conditions   burst   about  my    chair, 
I     left    the    place    unshaven — I     hope    I'm    not    a 
craven, 
But    I  sort  of  like  to  wear  a  head   beneath    my 
hair!  — New    York   Sun. 


Letter  From  the  Battle  Front. 
The  army  has  suffered  an  awful  rout 
In  the  terrible  battle  of  (name  left  out), 
But    the    enemy's    hordes    have    been    defeated 
On   die  banks  of  the   River  (name  deleted). 
The    Austrians,    under    General    Gauk, 
Attacked   the    Russians  at  (name  left  blank); 
On  the  road  near  (cut)  they  fled  in    fear, 
But    they    turned    and     fought    at    (blue    pencil?  J 

here). 
In  Asia,  I  hear,  three  thousand  Japs 
Have    taken — (consult    the   maps). 
Our   men    have   had  but   little  rest 
Since   the   fighting  began    at   (name  suppressed); 
But  a   funny   thing  happened — we   had    to    laugh — 
When    {word  gone)   we   (missing  paragraph). 
We   laughed   and   laughed,    it   was  lots  of  fun, 
In  spite  of  the  awful  (sentence  gone). 
If  the  censor  destroys  this  letter,  wdl, 
I    wish    the    censor   would    go    to    (the    rest   of   the 

page   was  torn  off   by    the   censor). 

— Seattle  Sun. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Dr.  Kaspar  Piscbel  and  Mrs.  Pischel  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Vnez  Pischel,  to  Mr.  Harold  Augustus  Fletcher  of 
this  city.  Miss  Pischel  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Zephyr 
Pischel.  No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Noyes  and  Cap- 
tain George  \V.  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on  i 
Monday  evening,  December  7,  at  the  home  of  the  , 
bride's  parents,  General  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Noyes; 
1216  Spruce  Street,  Berkeley.  The  attendants 
were  Miss  Margaret  Noyes  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Stewart. 
It  was  a  quiet  wedding,  witnessed  by  relatives 
and  a  few  intimate  friends.  The  marriage  more 
firmly  unites  two  families  which  have  been  quite 
closely  united  by  long  service  together  in  the  army, 
the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  groom  having  served 
together  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  before 
and  during  the  Spanish  war.  Captain  Wallace 
will  join  his  regiment  on  the  Mexican  border  near 
El    Paso. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Leila  Harrison  and  Lieu- 
tenant Geoffrey  Keyes,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of 
the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  George  Harrison.  Miss 
Harrison  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Har- 
rison, U.  S.  A.,  and  a  sister  of  Lieutenant  William 
Harrison.  U.  S.  A.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Lieutenant 
Ralph  Crystal  Harrison,  U.  S.  A-,  of  this  city. 

Mt~s  Marinn  Lc;.-  Mailliard  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Gough  Street. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  has  issued  invitations  to  a  din- 
ner Wednesday  evening,  December  23,  preceding 
the  Assembly  Dance.  Among  others  who  will  en- 
tertain at  similar  affairs  the  same  evening  are 
the  Misses  Helen  Hughson  and  Louise  McXear. 

Miss  Lucille  Johns  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  an  informal  tea  Tbusday  afternoon  at 
her   home  on    California  Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  _T.  Crocker  and  Miss  Marian 
Crocker  have  issued  invitations  to  a  dance  Mon 
day  evening,  December  14,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Julia  Van    Fleet   and   Miss   Leslie   Miller. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  an  informal  dance  Thursday  evening 
at  her  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen  friends  en- 
joyed her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
luncbeon  Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Countrv 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hairy  Holbrook  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at 
their    residence   on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace.  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  have  issued  invitations  to  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening,  December  15,  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ruth    Winslow. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Janss  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  com- 
plimented guest  at  a  bridge-tea  Friday  afternoon 
given  by  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann,  Jr.,  at  her  home 
on    Gough    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Diering  will  entertain  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening, 
December  16,  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Miss  Florence  Braverroan  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal bridge-tea  Friday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  in  honor  of  her  niece.  Miss  Marjorie 
Mhoon,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Harry  Heasley 
Fair   has    recently    been   announced. 

News  comes  from  New  York  of  a  dinner  given 
Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whit- 
man. They  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests 
by  Mrs.  Whitman's  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander. 

Miss  Doris  Rycr  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell 
at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Haramon  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Thursday  afternoon 
at   her   residence   on   Washington    Street. 

Mrs.    William    Smith    O'Brien    has    issued    invita- 
t   to    a    dance    Tuesday    evening. '  December    29, 
at  her  home  on   Buchanan   Street  in  honor  of  her 
daughter.   Miss   Gertrude  O'Brien. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Alexander     de     Erettville    enter- 
a  large  number  of  friends  at  a  dance  Satur- 
day evening  at  their  borne  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mr*.  Fletcher  Ryer  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 

luncheon     Friday     given     by     Mrs.     Robert     Hayes 

■lence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrv    ( .hira    Hastings    Darling    was    hostess    at    a 

ifternoon    at    her    residence    on    Clay 

The    alt  air    was     in     honor    of    Mrs.    Guy 

■ 

Dr.  John  Rogers  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark  have 
issued  invitations  to  a  dnnce  .Monday  evening, 
December  28,  at  their  home  on  Gough  Street. 
The  affair  will  he  in  honor  of  their  little  daughter. 
Mis^    Dorothy   Clark. 

Mr.    and     Mrs,     Mark     Re«jua    will    give    an    in- 
formal   dance     at     their    home     in     Oakland     New 
.  r urn    they    will    entertain    the   young 
friends  of  their  daughter,    .Miss   Amy   Kequa. 

ind  Mrs.  Prank  B.  Anderson  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  the  dansant  Monday  afternoon, 
December  21,  it  the  Century  Club.  The  affair  will 
be  :n  honor  of  their  niece.  Miss  Helen  Jcssup. 
wh<i  on  this  occasion  will  make  her  formal  debut, 
i  Walton  Thorne  and  Mrs.  Thome  will 
entertain  a  number  of  friends  at  a  bridge  party 
this   evening   at    their   h.<me   on    Broderick    Sircct. 

Mrv  Silas  Palmer  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at  her 
home  "ii  Van  Ni--  Avenue  Saturday  afternoon, 
when   a   score  i>f   friends   enjoyed    her   hospitality. 

Miss  l>iuist  McNcar  will  be  the  complimented 
guest  ;r  a  dance  Wednesday  evening,  Dccemher 
1'.,  to  Ik  given  by  Mi*s  Christine  McNab  at  her 
home  in   Broadway. 

Mr.    ind    Mrs.    M.    II.  dc    Young   have  issued  in- 

is  to  a  dance  New  Years  Eve  at  their  home 

i  irnia      Street     in     honor     of      Miss     Jane 


Hotaling,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Alfred  Swin- 
nerton    has   recently    been   announced. 

Captain  Arthur  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bryant  and  Captain  George  Pond,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Pond  gave  a  progressive  dinner  Saturday 
evening  preceding  the  dance  at  Fort    Scott. 

Captain  Samuel  Morris,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Morris  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  gave  a  bridge  part;'  Tuesday  evening  at 
their   home  at   Fort   Mason. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon recently  at  her  home  at  Verba  Buena. 

Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Burgess  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  at 
Fort    Miley. 

General   John    P.    Wisser,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 


Wisser  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Miley  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Morrison  of 
San  Jose. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall  and  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Charles  Minor  Cooper,  have  returned  from  a  visit 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Edward  Duttou  arrived  Sunday  from  New 
York,  where  she  spent  a  few  days  en  route  here 
from  Europe  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
Mrs.  Dutton  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell J.  Wilson,  with  whom  she  will  remain  during 
the  winter. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Atholl    McBein   will    sail    Decem- 


ber 16  from  Honolulu  so  as  to  be  home  in  time 
ior    Christmas. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  is  expected  home  Decem- 
ber 23  from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Matson,  who  was  called  East  by  the 
illness  of  her  mother,  will  return  home  before  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Kelham  spent  the  week- 
end in  Menlo  Park  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.    Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  are  enroute  to 
Honolulu,   where  they   will   spend   the  holidays. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  arrived  from  Chico  a  few 
days  ago  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Stewart. 

Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Manna  has  arrived  from  the 
East  and  is  the  guest  of  her  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Wells. 

Mrs.    Alexander   Rutherford   has   returned   to   her 
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Here's  an  illustrated  list  of 
USEFUL,  Dainty,  and  De- 
pendable Gifts  —  ROOS 
merchandise  packed  in 
handsome  Gift  Boxes.  For 
your  convenience  they  are 
numbered — you  can  order 
by  number. 


139.  MEM'S  SILK  TIES 
(Top  Left),  over  ten  thousand  to 
selett  from,  floral,  Persian,  strpes 
and  self  colors  —  One  in  Gift 
Box 50c 

141.  FULL  DRESS  SET. 
Links  and  Studs—  Pearls  in  plati- 
num and  gold  plate  mountings. $5 

142.  MEN'S  FULL  DRESS 
SET— THREE  Studs  and  Cuff 
Links  — Pearls  in  gold  plate  mount- 
ings—SPECIAL $3.50 

143.  GOLD  PLATED 
PIN $1.50 

144.  GOLD  PLATED 
PIN $2.50 

145.  SOLID  GOLD  PIN. $5 

146.  MEN'S  SWEATER 
COATS  in  finest  Heather  Mix- 
tures—VERY  SPECIAI $5 

147.  PARIS  GARTERS  in 
Gilt  Box 25c 

148.  BOSTON  GARTERS 
in  Gift  Box 25c 


154.  (Top  Right)  WALKING 
CANE  —  a  large  selection  —  in 
box $2.50 

155.  MEN'S  GLOVES- 
Choice  of  Mochas,  Capes  and 
Chamois — pair $1.50 

156.  MEN'S  UMBRELLAS 
of  extra  fine  quality $2.50 

157.  MEN'S  SILK  SUS- 
PENDERS in  CHRISTMAS 
Gift  Box 50c 

158.  DRESS  MONOCLE  or 
WATCH  GUARD,  silk.$l  50 

159.  MEN'S  FULL  DRESS 
SET- Silk  Tie,  Silk  Sox,  Silk 
Guard,  in  handsome  Gift  Box. 
SPECIAL $3.50 

160.  MEN'S  FULL  DRESS 
SET- Silk  Tie  and  Silk  Hose, 
in  box $2 

161.  LADIES'  UMBREL- 
LAS, extra  special  value 
(boxed) $2.50 


ALWAYS    REMEMBER! 

A  "ROOS"  Merchandise  Order  is  the  most  useful  Gift 
of  all— good  at  all  our  THREE  STORES— San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Berkeley. 


149.  MEN'S  FULL  DRESS 
ACCESSORIES  — Knitted  Silk 
Reefer,  Silk  Monocle  Guard,  Silk 
Hose  and  Silk  Tie,  in  very  hand- 
some Gift  Box— the  set.  .    $7.50 

150.  MEN'S  FULL  DRESS 
ACCESSORIES  -  Silk  Reefer, 
Silk  Tie  and  Silk  Hose,  in  Gift 
Box $5 

151.  "EVERWEAR"  SOX 
— SIX  pairs,  any  color,  in 
box $1.50 

152.  THREE  pairs  Silk  Fibre 
Sox,  any  color,  in  Gift  Box  .  .$1 


153.      THREE 
Silk  Sox,  white  or 


pairs 
black 


CLOCKED 
$1.50 


MAIL 
ORDERS 

When  ordering  by  mail 
please  give  second  choice. 
WE  deliver  FREE  to 
any  part  of  the  United 
States. 


162.  LADIES'  GLOVES— 
White  Kid,  Cape  or  Mocha.$1.50 

163.  LADIES'  GLOVES  in 
washable  Chamoisette,  plain  or 
black  embroidered $1 

164.  LADIES'  SWEATERS 
in  SILK  fibre — any  fashionable 
colors.     SPECIAL $7.50 

1 65.  MEN'S  "  PRESIDENT' ' 
SUSPENDERS  in  Gift 
Box 50c 

166.  SILK  PAJAMAS, 
plain  or  striped,  handsomely 
trimmed $5 

167.  CLUSTERED  SILK 
PLEATED  SHIRTS-a  most 
acceptable  gift  to  a  man — VERY 
SPECIAL $3 

168.  LADIES'  "EVERWEAR" 
Lisle  Hose— THREE  pairs  in  Gift 
Box $1 

169.  LADIES'  "EVERWEAR" 
Silk  Fibre  Hose— THREE  pairs 
(boxed) $1.50 

170.  LADIES'  "EVERWEAR" 
Pure  SUk  Hose— THREE  pairs 
(boxed) $2.25 


The 
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ranch  near  Pleyto  after  having  spent  a  week  with 
Dr.  Herbert  W.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  at  their 
home  on   Laguna    Street. 

Mrs.  John  3.  Mhoon  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marjorie  Mhoon,  will  leave  next  week  for  River- 
side, where  they  will  remain  a  month. 

Miss  Lucy  Bancroft  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  her  travels  were  interrupted  by  the 
war,  and  will  spend  the  winter  with  friends  in 
the  East. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
this  city,  during  which  time  she  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.    Eleanor  Martin  and   Mrs.    Ethel    Hager. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  are  expected  home 
today  from  the  East,  where  they  went  a  month 
ago  on  their  wedding  trip. 

Since  their  arrival  from  Europe  Dr.  James 
Whitney  and  his  bride,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  Goodrich,  have  been  established  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  Dr.  Whitney  has  been  pursuing  a 
special  course  of  study.  They  are  planning  to  re- 
turn home  in  January  and  will  reside  in  this  city. 

Miss  Olive  Wheeler  has  gone  to  Montana  to 
spend   several   weeks  with    friends. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart  and  his  daughter  Miss  Fran- 
ces Stewart  have  gone  to  San  Diego  to  remain 
indefinitely. 

Miss  Marian  Sproul  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Chico  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  friends  in 
this    city. 

Miss  Isabelle  McLaughlin  writes  interesting 
letters  of  her  hospital  work  in  Shelbourne,  Eng- 
land, where  she  is  nursing  the  convalescents. 
Miss  McLaughlin  and  her  stepfather,  Dr.  Waltei 
McEnery,  spent  last  winter  in  Burlingame,  where 
they  rented  the  Annex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  are  planning  to 
come  from  their  ranch  in  Med  ford,  Oregon,  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  N. 
Drown. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  has  been  spending  two  months 
with  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tasheira,  who  have  been 
living  in  San  Francisco  since  their  return  from 
extended  travel  in  Europe,'  have  recently  built  a 
new  home  at  2336  Piedmont  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
where   they   will    reside  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Janss  has  come  from  her  home  in 
Los  Angeles  to  spend  the  holidays  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Cluff.  Dr.  Janss  will  join 
his  wife  here   for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman  have  re- 
turned to  their  residence  in  New  York  after 
having  spent  two  months   in  Tuxedo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Van  Sicklen,  Miss 
Hilda  Van  Sicklen,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sick- 
len, Jr.,  have  closed  their  home  in  Alameda  and 
are  established  for  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Black  of  Claremont  is  expected  to 
arrive  December  31  from  Europe,  where  she  has 
been    since    July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler  Kamm  will  spend 
a   few  days  here  en   route   from  Honolulu  to  their 


future  home  in  Portland.  Mrs.  Kamm  was  for- 
merly   Miss    Marie    Roberts    of    Riverside. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  left  Monday  for  New  York 
to  join  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner,  who  arc  residing 
on  West  Fifty-Fourth  Street.  They  expect  to  leave 
February  1  for  South  America  and  will  conic  here 
to  spend  March  with  Mrs.  Bresse  at  her  home  on 
Washington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Bryan  left  last  week 
for  the  East  and  will  be  away  during  the  winter. 
They  will  visit  Florida  and  Cuba  before  returning 
homo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  are  established 
for  the  winter  in  their  residence  on  Washington 
Street.  They  spend  the  week-ends  at  their  coun- 
try home  in    San   MMeo. 

Chaplain  James  Miles  Webb,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned from  the  border  at  Nogales  and  is  at  his 
quarters  in   the    Presidio. 

Major  E.  V.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  here  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Major  Samuel  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Ma- 
nila,  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel   St.    Francis. 

Captain  James  Houston  and  Lieutenant  R.  H. 
Jacob  sailed  Thursday  for  their  new  posts  in  the 
Philippines. 

Major-Genernl  Frederick  Funston  is  expected  to 
be  given  command  of  the  Western  Department, 
with  headquarters  in  this  city,  upon  the  retirement 
of  Major-General  Arthur  Murray,  which  occurs 
April   29,    1915. 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray 
spent  the  week-end  at  Saratoga,  the  guests  of  Miss 
Mary  Phelan  and  Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 

Lieutenant  Prentiss  Bassett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bassett  have  returned  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  having 
been  the  guests  of  Major  Henry  L.  Pettus  and 
Mrs.    Pettus   at    Fort    Monroe. 

Colonel  Charles  J.  Gandy,  U.  S  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Gandy  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Leila  Gandy, 
and  Dr.  F.  Gandy  arrived  recently  in  this  city  and 
are  the  guests  of  Colonel  Euclid  Frick  and  Mrs. 
Frick  at  the  Presidio.  They  will  sail  on  the  U. 
S.  A.  transport  for  Coionel  Gandy's  new  station 
in   the  Philppines. 

Mrs.  Gove,  wife  of  Admiral  Charles  Gove,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  the  week-end  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  Sypher  at  San  Mateo.  Mrs.  Gove  has  not 
decided  when  she  will  join  Admiral  Gove,  who  is 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  awaiting  orders.  Mrs.  Gove 
is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Monroe. 

Lieutenant  M.  A.  Vestal,  U.  S.  A„  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Lcttcrman  General  Hospital  for 
treatment  and  Lieutenant  John  K.  Bc-les  has  been 
given  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Richard  Park,  U.  S.  A.,  until  recently 
stationed  in  Manila,  will  be  stationed  in  San 
Francisco,   under  command  of  Colonel   Rees. 

Ensign  Paul  Bates,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Bates 
(formerly  Miss  Ray  Bell  of  Honolulu)  have 
sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  Ensign  Bates  will  be 
stationed    on   the    IT.    S.    S.    Alert. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Seydel,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  take  his  examination  for  promotion 
Lieutenant  Seydel  and  Mrs.  Seydel  (formerly  Miss 
Phyllis  Capwell)    have  only  recently  returned  from 


AN  "XMAS"  GIFT 

That  Will  Bring 
Joy  To  The  Most 
Fastidious   Person 

A  handsome  basket  of 

ITALIAN  SWISS  COLONY 

Choice  California  Wines 

Five  Assortments 
Dainty  Baskets 
Enticing  Prices 
Eastern  Deliveries 

Ask  your  grocer  or  wine  dealer. 


ONLY   PERMANENT   AND  RESPECTABLE   TENANTS    DESIRED 


WARRINGTON    APARTMENTS 

S.  E.  COR.  POST  AND  LEAVENWORTH  STS. 

Three,  Four,  and  Five  Room  Unfurnished  Apartments 
FIRST  CLASS  SERVICE      RENTS  REASONABLE      INSPECTION  INVITED 


Not  a  Cheap  Cocoa, 
But  a  Fine  Cocoa  Cheap 

Because  Europe  is  practically  out  of  the 
market  for  the  cocoa  bean.  Growers 
of  South  America  can  not  sell,  save  at  a 
great  drop  in  price. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  makers  of 
the  famous  IMPERIAL  Cocoa,  have 
purchased  in  large  quantities  at  rates 
which  enable  them  to  materially  reduce 
prices  on  all  their  cocoa. 

The  result  is  that  IMPERIAL  Cocoa, 
made  to  compete  with  the  finest  and 
most  costly  in  the  world,  is  now  offered 
you  at  the  price  of  ordinary  makes. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans—  Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..   S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Consultiae  Eae'mttr  for  J.  E.  Kraft  fir  Sous.  Architects. 


their  wedding  trip  and  arc  at  their  quarters  at 
Fort  Winfield   Scott. 

Lieutenants  Joseph  F.  Cottrell,  Charles  A. 
Schiraelfenig,  and  Robert  C.  Gildart,  U.  S.  A., 
now  at  foreign  stations,  have  been  ordered  here 
for  duty. 

Captain  William  H.  Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs. 
Tobin,  and  Miss  Virginia  Tobin  have  returned  to 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott  after  having  spent  the 
past  two  weeks  as  guests  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Coulston 
at    Pasadena. 


The  home  at  Annapolis  of  Lieutenant  Kirk- 
wood  Donovan,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Donovan 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Donovan  was  formerly  Miss 
Dorothy  Draper  of  this  city. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C. 
Brown  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
son.  Mrs.  Brown  was  formerly  Miss  Ruth  Mc- 
Nutt. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  M.  Pike  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs, 
Pike  was  formerly  Miss  Edith  Simpson. 

-•■•*- 

The  Yosemite. 

Mr.  John  H.  Williams  is  already  well 
known  for  his  literary  services  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  certainly  few  men  have  done  so 
much  or  done  it  so  well.  He  now  gives  us  a 
new  edition  of  his  "Yosemite  and  Its  High 
Sierra,"  with  more  than  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions, including  eight  plates  in  color  from 
paintings  by  Chris  Jorgensen.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  hard  to  find  a  volume  or  finer  work- 
manship or  one  wherein  a  textual  description 
so  worthily  competes  with  views  that  are  not 
only  exquisitely  reproduced,  but  selected  with 
an  artistic  and  discriminating  skill.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Williams  has  worked  con  amore. 
and  the  result  is  a  book  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  Westerner  and  to  prove  a  revelation  to 
those  dwelling  in  regions  less  favored  scenic- 
ally.  It  is  published  by  John  H.  Williams, 
Tacoma  and  San  Francisco.  The  price  is  75 
cents  net,  with  a  library  edition  at  $1.50  net, 
and  an  edition  de  luxe  at  $2.50  net. 


The  next  famous  prima  donna  to  visit  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  time  will  be  Alma 
Gluck,  the  youngest  star  that  has  ever 
twinkled  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House's 
firmament.  Mme.  Gluck  is  said  to  be  a  quite 
exceptional  concert  artist,  and  in  New  York- 
she  stands  with  John  McCormack  and  Schu- 
mann-Heink  in  point  of  popularity.  In  pri- 
vate life  Mme.  Gluck  is  Mme.  Efrem  Zim- 
balist,  wife  of  the  wonderful  Russian  violin 
virtuoso. 

■«•»■ 

Wife  (with  magazine) — Here's  an  article  on 
"How  to  avoid  war."  Hub — What  does  it  say 
— remain  single? — Dallas  News. 


Second  Quintet  Concert. 
The  second  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Quintet  Club  will  take  place  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  20,  in  the  Colonial  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  On  this  occasion  the 
quintet  will  be  assisted  by  Nathan  Firestone, 
the  well-known  viola  player.  The  programme 
will  consist  of  the  "String  Quartet,"  Op.  76, 
by  Haydn ;  "Serenade,"  Op.  25,  Beethoven, 
for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  and  the  "Quintet" 
for  piano  and  strings  by  Cesar  Franck. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


America  sends  French  Oceania  more  than 
47  per  cent  of  its  imports,  and  receives  in 
return  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent  of  its  ex- 
ports. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  Palace  Hotel 

During 

Lunch  Hour  in  the 
Beautiful  Court  and  Grill 

Cuisine  and  Service  Perfect 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

THE  FAIRMONT  under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Bciter. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Management 


JAMES  WOODS 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Jones  has  offered  to  sell  his  automobile 
at  a  low  figure."  "Which  is  broke,  Jones  or 
the  machine?" — B\  'iscript. 

"Jones  has  figured  out  a  scheme  to  avoid 
paying  -  real  estate  tax."  "Let's  have  it." 
"Sell  the  property." — Brooklyn  Eagle, 

Stout  Wife — How  do  you  like  my  masque- 
rade costume?  I'm  a  page.  Husband — Page? 
You  look  more  like  a  volume. — Princeton 
Tiger. 

Wild-Eyed  Customer — I  want  a  quarter's 
worth     of    carbolic     acid.      Clerk — This    is    a 

Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptabilit3T  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soac  for  tie  whole  family. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePne 
We  offer  of  onr  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  BIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Telephone  Sutter  G14 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  UNE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 
FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 


THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

M 
TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


INJUNM 


hardware  store.     But  we  have — er — a  fine  line 
of  ropes,  revolvers,  and  razors. — Yale  Record. 

"I  see,  John,  where  the  German  army  has 
a  right  and  a  left  wing  :  it  can't  fly,  can  it?" 
"The  Allies  are  trying  to  make  it." — Houston 
Post. 

Chump — Were    you    ever    at    an  afternoon 

tea?     Crump — No,  but  once  I  was  in  a  place 

where   sixteen   phonographs  played  simultane- 
ously.— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Driver  O' Flanagan  (to  his  horse,  which  re- 
fuses to  get  up  after  falling) — Well,  of  all  the 
lazy  spalpeens.  Get  up,  will  yez,  or  Oi'll  drive 
right  over  yez  ! — London  Opinion. 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  Gus  ?"  "Oh,  I 
write  for  a  living."  "Newspapers  or  maga- 
zines?" "Neither.  I  write  to  father  twice  a 
month  for  it." — Merchant   Traveler. 

Grateful  Patient — Doctor,  how  can  I  ever 
repay  you  for  your  kindness  to  me?  Doctor 
— Doesn't  matter,  old  man.  Check,  money 
order,   or  cash. — Boston   Transcript. 

Clerk — I  would  like  to  marry,  Mr.  Broker, 
but  on  my  salary  I  can  not.  Junior  Partner — 
Well,  I  could  on  your  salary,  but  I  can't  on 
my  share  of  the  profits. — Chicago  News. 

"Grayce  is  engaged  to  four  different  men. 
I  wonder  which  one  she'll  marry."  "She 
doesn't  know  herself.  She  hasn't  had  the 
rings   appraised  yet." — Buffalo   Courier. 

Sportsman  (at  the  border  of  the  copse) — 
Last  two  cartridges,  Dan.  What's  to  be  done 
now?  Daniel — Ye'll  hev  to  take  to  the  bainit, 
colonel. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

"Madam,  can't  you  give  me  something?  I 
haven't  had  a  mouthful  for  two  days."  "Cer- 
tainly, you  poor  creature.  Take  this  chewing 
gum.    It  will  last  a  week." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"Yes,  I  can  secure  you  a  divorce.  And  with- 
out publicity,  too."  "You  don't  understand. 
I  am  an  actress."  "Pardon  me.  I  under- 
stand. All  the  publicity  you  want." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

Mother — What  kind  of  a  show  did  papa 
take  you  to  see  while  you  were  in  the  city? 
Bobbie — It  was  a  dandy  show,  mama,  with 
ladies  dressed  in  stockings  clear  up  to  their 
necks. — Puck. 

"She  doesn't  like  her  new  gown.  It's  pretty 
and  all  that,  but  she  thinks  it  still  needs  some- 
thing to  improve  its  shape."  "Well,  why 
doesn't  she  let  some  other  girl  wear  it  ?" — 
New  York  Sun. 

"I  think  two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one, 
sir."  "You  can't  edge  into  my  family  on  that 
theory,  young  man.  I'm  willing  to  keep  on 
supporting  my  daughter,  but  you'll  have  to  pay 
board." — Louisville  Courier. 

Brown  (on  fishing  trip) — Boys,  the  boat  is 
sinking!  Is  there  any  one  here  who  knows 
how  to  pray  ?  Jones  |  eagerly) — I  do.  Brown 
— All  right.  You  pray,  and  the  rest  of  us  will 
put  on  life  belts.  They're  one  shy. — New 
York  Globe. 

"I've  lent  my  neighbor  my  garden  hose,  my 
lawn-mower,  my  phonograph,  ana  my  safety 
razor,  but  I  had  to  refuse  his  lasi  request." 
"What  did  he  want?"  "He  wanted  to  bor- 
row my  photograph  to  carry  on  a  flirtation  by 
mail." — Judge. 

Settlement  Worker  (visiting  tenements) — 
And  your  father  is  working  now  and  getting 
ten  dollars  a  week  ?  That's  splendid !  And 
how  much  does  he  put  away  every  Saturday 
night,  my  dear?  Little  Girl — Never  less  than 
three  quarts,  ma'am. — New  York  Post. 

"We  want  posterity  to  feel  that  it  owes  a 
great  deal  to  us,"  said  the  statesman.  "I  don't 
know  about  its  owing  much  to  us,"  replied  the 
politician.  "But  after  we  get  through  piling 
up  debts,  posterity  is  going  to  feel  that  it  owes 
a  great  deal  to  somebody." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Mistress  (indignantly) — Jane,  whatever  did 
you  mean  by  wearing  my  low-necked  evening 
dress  at  the  bus-drivers'  ball  last  night  ? 
Really,  you  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
yourself  !  Jane  (meekly) — I  was,  mum.  You 
never  'eerd  such  remarks  as  they  made. — Lon- 
don Sketch. 

"I  understand  that  your  nearest  neighbor, 
Liz.irdville,  adopted  prohibition."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Three-Finger  Sam,  "us  leading  citizens 
of  Crimson  Gulch  saw  to  that.  There  aint 
enough  saloon  business  for  two  towns  in  this 
locality.  Crimson  Gulch  bein'  the  natural 
centre  of  commerce,  me  an'  Piute  Pete  an'  a 
few  others  went  over  an'  took  charge  of  the 
ballot  an'  reformed  Lizardville." — Washington 
Star. 

"So  you  come  from  New  York,"  said  an 
English  lady  to  a  traveling  American.  "I  sup- 
posed, of  course,  you  came  from  Boston." 
"Why  did  you  think  that?"  inquired  the  New 
York  lady.  "Because  I  supposed  all  culti- 
vated, intelligent  Americans  came  from  Bos- 
ton." "But  what  in  the  world  made  you  think 
thai  ?"  was  the  natural  question.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,  exactly.  I  think  it  was  a  Boston  lady 
who  told  me.'' — Christian  Register. 


MAKE  SOMEBODY  HAPPY 

The  glad  Christmas  season  approaches,   and 
it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  make  some- 
body happy.     A  good  practical  way  is  to  make 
your  wife   a  present  of   a  safety   deposit   box 
at    the    Crocker    Bank,    where    she — and    you, 
too,   if  you   wish — may  keep  valuable   papers, 
such    as   wills,    stocks,    bonds,    insurance   poli- 
cies, in   addition  to  articles  of  jewelry. 

This    means    absolute    safety,    and    if    any- 
thing should  happen  it  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  the  box  contains  all  the  papers,  etc.     No 
guessing  as  to  where  documents  are,  no  waits 
and   anxious  and  costly  delays. 

$4  a  j-ear  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$5,300,000 

HONOLULU 

$1  lO.    1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).    The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.    Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail     to    Hawaii,    December     22,    January    5, 
Jan.  19,  and  every  two  weeks.   You  can  make  tbis 
trip  in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  five 
days  on   the    Islands.     Sydney,  19   days  from 
San  Francisco.     $337.50  round  trip  first  class, 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

*S.  S.  Tenvo  Maru .          Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1914 
*S.  S.  Nippon   Maru    (saloon   accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1914 

*S.  S.  Shinyo    Maru Saturdav,  Jan.    16,1915 

*S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru            Saturdav,   Feb.    13,  1915 
*CaIls  at  Manila. 

Steamers   sail    from    company's  pier,    No.    34, 
near    foot    of    Brannan    Street,     1    p.    m.,    for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe    (Hiogo),    Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila,   India,    etc.      No    cargo   received   on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625    Market  St.                       W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 
may    appear    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A   large  force  in   my  New   York  office   read* 
650    daily   papers    and    over   2000    weeklies    and 
magazines,    in    fact,   every  paper  of  importance 
published    in   the  United    States,    for   5000   sub- 
scribers,   and,    through    the    European    Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings    found    for    subscribers    and    pasted 
on    slips    giving   name   and   date   of  paper,    and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh  Avenue,    New   York  City. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St.       -       -       San  Francisco 

Argonaut    subscribers  may   have   the   paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly    on 
request. 

Write  to  your  Friends 

in  the  East  and  tell  them  that 

CALIFORNIA'S 

TWO  GREAT   1915 

EXPOSITIONS 

at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  will  open  on  schedule  time 
There  will  be 

NO  POSTPONEMENT 

on  account  of  the  European  War 

or  for  any  other  reason 

Ask  each  of  them  to  mail  a  Postal  to  Some  One  Else, 

and  the  Mail  Man  will  spread  the  news 

OPENING  DATES  AND  DURATION  OF  EXPOSITIONS: 

Panama-Pacific  International   Exposition  at  San  Francisco 

February  20  to  December  4,   1915 

Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego 

January  1  to   December  31,   1915 

Here  are  some  convincing  facts  concerning  the  great 

Exposition  at  San  Francisco  : 

Not  one  of  the  42  exhibiting  foreign  nations  has  withdrawn,  while  three 

of  them  have  increased  their  participation. 

Seven   nations    involved   in  war   and   five   neutral   European   nations   will 
have  their  own  buildings. 

Exhibits  from   eleven   foreign   countries  have  already   arrived. 
Forty-three  of  our  states  and  one  city  are  making  individual  exhibits. 
Finally,   these   exhibitors  are  spending   more   money   than   previously  ex- 
pended in  any  two  other  Expositions. 

EXPOSITION    LETTER   DAY— DECEMBER    15TH 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in   Safety 
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Our  Demoralized  Police. 

It  appears  that  San  Francisco  pays  more  for  service 
of  police  than  any  other  city  of  its  class  in  the  country 
and  that  it  gets  less  in  the  way  of  protection,  as  illus- 
trated by  reports  published  daily  of  burglaries,  hold- 
ups, and  other  crimes  of  violence.  The  reason  is  in  plain 
view.  The  San  Francisco  police  department  now  for 
many  years  has  been  administered,  not  as  a  public 
service,  but  as  an  adjunct  of  the  political  and  other  pur- 
poses of  whatever  class  or  particular  group  has  hap- 
pened to  have  possession  of  the  municipal  government. 
The  police  has  been  less  a  public  service  than  an  official 
snap.  Naturally  the  system  has  tended  to  many  evils, 
not  the  least  of  which  has  been  demoralization  of  the 
force  itself.  A  body  of  men  sworn  to  a  specific  duty,  yet 
withheld  by  authority  from  exercising  it,  must  of  ne- 
cessity suffer  not  only  at  the  point  of  discipline,  but  at 
the  far  more  serious  point  of  moral  quality.  The 
police  service  of  San  Francisco  has  been  for  years  a 
training  school  of  moral  delinquency.  We  had  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  result  a  year  or  two  ago  in  an 
expose  which  exhibited  a  coterie  of  our  police  officials 


in  league  with  an  organization  of  gamblers  and  hold-up 
men,  guaranteeing  them  protection  in  consideration  of  a 
share  of  their  profits.  A  similar  effect  was  exhibited 
when  one  Conboy,  captain  of  police,  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness assaulted  and  murdered  an  unoffending  citizen. 
The  evils  now  existing  will  not  be  cured  until  we  can 
get  a  mayor  who  will  impress  upon  the  police  that  its 
first  duty  is  not  to  him,  his  friends,  and  his  political 
associates,  but  to  the  public. 


The  Newest  "  Reactionary." 
The  Argonaut  has  long  cherished  a  profound  respect 
for  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  Editor  Rowell  of 
Fresno,  despite  his  many  and  amazing  vagaries  of 
political  and  personal  judgment.  We  have  always 
felt  that  where  there  was  so  much  talent  there  must 
be  some  sense.  And  now,  after  long  waiting,  comes 
the  demonstration.  Within  the  period  of  one  week  Mr. 
Rowell  through  his  Republican,  which  for  three  or 
four  years  has  been  pretty  much  everything  but  Re- 
publican, finds  three  serious  flaws  in  that  system  of 
Progressive  philosophy  and  practice  which  he  has  so 
persistently  and  illogically  promoted  and  supported. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  State  Comptroller 
Chambers  before  a  recent  meeting  of  state  assessors 
at  Merced  to  the  effect  that  a  shortage  of  $2,000,000  in 
needed  revenue  faces  California  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Editor  Rowell  suggests  that  "a  limit  should  be  placed 
on  direct  legislation,  so  far  as  it  affects  finances."  Pro- 
ceeding, Editor  Rowell  says : 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  initiative  to  create  additional 
sources  of  expense  and  at  the  same  time  to  curtail  the  revenue. 
Part  of  the  deficit  that  will  face  the  administration  is  brought 
about  by  the  repeal  by  popular  vote  of  the  poll  tax.  The  popu- 
lar sphere  of  direct  legislation  is  in  the  field  of  governmental 
policy,  and  not  in  detailed  administrative  functions.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  consistent  budget  policy,  if  sources  of 
income  and  items  of  expense  are  voted  on  without  any  at- 
tempted   correlation. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  their  working  aspects,  Editor  Rowell 
says: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  working  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  *  *  *  It 
will  be  necessary  soon,  if  not  this  coming  year,  to  provide 
that  the  initiative  proceeding  shall  be  invoked  in  reality  as 
well  as  theoretically  by  not  less  than  the  legal  minimum  of 
voters.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  preventing  the  securing 
of  signatures  to  initiative  petitions  by  unofficial  or  privately- 
paid  persons. 

It  appears,  too,  that  Editor  Rowell  is  coming  to  see 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Progressive  mind, 
namely,  its  inability  to  consider  public  questions  upon 
their  merits,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  resentment 
in  relation  to  the  men  who  propose  changes  of  law, 
unaffected  by  the  political  atmosphere  created  by  the 
new  movement.     In  this  connection  he  says: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  coming  legislature  will  likely 
refuse  to  do  anything  toward  making  any  changes.  *  * 
The  man  who  goes  to  the  legislature  with  proposals  for 
amendment  will  be  properly  suspected  of  being  a  reactionary, 
who  would  rather  have  the  state  ruled  by  self-perpetuating 
central  committees  and  by  caucus-named  judges  than  by  law- 
makers picked  at  direct  primaries  and  by  laws  voted  on  by 
the  people.  So  a  do-nothing  policy  on  the  initiative  clause  is 
almost  certain. 

Still  again:  The  latest  novelty  in  the  Progressive 
bag  of  tricks  is  that  of  proportional  representation. 
Los  Angeles,  with  her  usual  readiness  to  accept  the 
novel  and  the  untried,  has  this  scheme  under  formal 
consideration  and  will  vote  upon  it  in  a  few  days.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Editor  Rowell,  who  has 
swallowed  without  chewing  everything  else  on  the  Pro- 
gressive bill  of  fare  during  the  past  three  years,  would 
give  to  this  newest  proposal  the  weight  of  his  approval. 
But  no,  he  declares  proportional  representation  to  be 
The  most  complicated  of  all  systems  of  voting.  *  *  ] 
Is  it  not  better  to  err  if  at  all  on  the  side  of  simplicity,  rather 
than  on  the  side  of  complexity  as  this  Los  Angeles  proposed 


charter  amendment  does  ?  Here  is  a  scheme  of  elaborate 
"groups,"  designated  not  by  names,  but  by  numbers.  Each 
elector  votes  for  a  candidate  or  candidates,  and  also,  if  he 
chooses,  for  a  "group."  The  number  of  votes  for  each  group 
is  determined,  and  then  it  is  computed  how  many  council- 
men  proportionately  that  group  ought  to  have.  Each  voter 
voting  for  the  group  number  is  construed  thereby  to  have 
voted  for  as  many  of  that  group  as  the  subsequent  count  may 
determine,  and  for  which  ever  members  of  that  group  may 
receive  the  highest  number  of  other  votes.  Thus,  when  the 
elector  casts  his  ballot,  he  does  not  know  how  many  candi- 
dates he  is  voted,  nor  which  ones.  In  fact,  unless  he  is  a 
legal  and  mathematical  expert,  he  can  not  even  figure  out 
afterward  for  whom  his  vote  was  counted.  But  the  actuaries 
in  the  registrar's  office  can  figure  out  a  system  whereby  each 
party  or  group  of  voters  will  have,  as  nearly  as  can  be  made 
commensurable,  its  proportionate  share  of  members  of  the 
council. 

Would  this  result  be  worth  so  intolerable  a  reel  of  red 
tape,  even  if  it  could  be  got  by  it.  and  could  be  got  in  no 
other  way  ?     *     *     * 

For  our  part  we  prefer  the  risks  of  simplicity — even  of  too 
much  simplicity — to  those  of  so  purposeless  a  complexity. 

Really,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  pep  were  oozing 
out  of  Editor  Rowell's  Progressivism.  When  a  man 
begins  to  reason  about  things,  when  he  shys  at  novel- 
ties, when  he  sees  flaws  in  the  tendencies  and  the 
methods  of  the  Progressive  movement,  and  when  he  dis- 
covers motives  of  caution  and  finds  in  himself  a  respect 
for  simple  as  distinct  from  complicated  processes,  with 
the  temperamental  disposition  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
that  man  is  no  longer  a  Progressive.  The  animating 
spirit  of  reform  has  gone  out  of  him ;  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not  he  has  become  a  "reactionary." 

What  can  have  wrought  this  change  in  the  spirit  of 
Editor  Rowell?  Three  years'  observation — including 
some  participation — in  the  business  of  political  theo- 
rizing, of  supporting  novel  and  uncooked  proposals 
in  constitutional  and  statutory  laws,  with  a  good  deal 
of  activity  in  arbitrary  political  practice,  including  the 
raw  work  necessary  for  creation  of  a  rough-riding 
political  machine — all  this  made  no  impression  upon 
Editor  Rowell's  moral  consciousness.  In  the  fine  phrase 
of  his  friend  and  co-laborer,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the  magic 
lantern  artist  of  the  Progressive  movement,  he  gulped 
at  nothing.  But  clearly  he  now  sees  with  a  vision 
more  critical  than  that  of  yesteryear.  Can  it  be 
that  experience  as  a  candidate  has  opened  his  eyes — 
has  enabled  him  to  see  some  things  as  they  are?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  determination  of  his  party  in  the  re- 
cent primary  senatorial  election  has  made  plain  to  him 
certain  things  that  have  been  plain  to  the  rest  of  us 
from  the  beginning?  Has  he  discovered  that  Pro- 
gressivism is  an  emotional  rather  than  a  rational  move- 
ment, that  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  theorists,  cranks,  and 
malcontents,  that  it  prefers  a  vulgar  creature  like  Frank 
Heney  to  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  like  himself — that 
it  is,  in  short,  an  excited  and  reckless  beast  more  likely 
to  run  amuck  to  the  end  of  a  general  smash-up  of 
things  than  to  pursue  a  reasoned,  orderly,  and  calcu- 
lated course  in  the  light  of  experience,  under  the  re- 
straints of  caution  and  in  general  respect  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  plain  common  sense? 


The  Touch  of  Pity. 
In    these   democratic   days   statesmanship   is   a   hard 
game   whichever   way  you   play   it.     It   is  especially  a 
hard  game  when  one  set  of  manners  is   requisite   lor 
election  and  something  very  different   is  desirabli 
the  maintenance  of  dignity  in  office.    Take  the  case  of 
Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     In  his 
individual  character  he  belongs  in  Bowling  Green,  Mis 
souri,   and   thereabouts,   where   the   prime   requisite   of 
political  success  is  to  be  a  hellofafeller.     In'his  official 
character  at  Washington  he  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
officials  in  the  biggest  and  best  government  in  all  crea- 
tion, a  status  which  calls  for  fonnaliu  of  life.     Now,  if 
he  would  keep  on  being  elected  from  the  Ninth  District 
of  Missouri  and  at  the  same  time  keep  on  being 
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use  iusl     - —       seem  to  be — two  kinds  of 

a  man. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  a  very  versatile  gentle- 
man, ami  he  has  long  contrived  with  reasonable  grace 
at  once  to  be  what  the  situation  called  for  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Missouri  and  in  the  Speakership  at  Wash- 
ington. For  a  long  time  he  played  both  roles  with  a 
fine  inconsistency,  but  as  his  importance  at  Washington 
increased,  as  his  dignities  grew,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  combine  the  character  of  a  hellofafeller  with  the 
sober  and  dignified  attitude  of  a  responsible  states- 
man. Forced  to  make  selection,  and  fairly  well  as- 
sured of  the  favor  of  his  constituents  in  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  he  abandoned  the  methods  of  the  can- 
didate— not,  we  suspect,  without  certain  fond  regrets — 
and  gave  his  energies  to  the  targer  phase  of  his  char- 
acter. For  twelve  years  Mr.  Clark  has  made  it  cold 
tea  and  refrained  from  gazing  upon  the  wine  when  it 
has  bubbled  in  the  cup. 

But  to  a  man  brought  up  in  the  political  life  of  Mis- 
souri sustained  abstinence  is  not  an  easy  role.  There 
come  times  when  it  is  impossible.  If  we  may  believe 
a  story  current  in  Eastern  newspapers,  there  came  such 
a  time  a  fortnight  ago  out  in  Detroit.  Under  the  in- 
spirations of  Michigan  hospitality  Mr.  Clark's  resolu- 
tion lost  its  rigidity.  To  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  he 
fell  off  the  water-wagon.  It  was  a  hard  fall.  Mr. 
Speaker  of  the  House  made  a  spectacle  of  himself,  and 
it  was  not  precisely  a  pleasant  one. 

What  poet  was  it  who  said  a  touch  of  frailty  makes 
the  whole  world  kin — or  something  like  it?  The  story 
of  Mr.  Speaker's  lapse  reached  Washington.  Likewise 
gossip  tells  how  he  was  received  upon  his  return 
to  a  humiliated  domestic  environment.  It  had  gotten 
pretty  well  about  Washington  that  Mr.  Speaker,  finding 
the  inside  of  his  house  hot  in  spite  of  the  season,  was 
sleeping  in  the  woodshed.  This  possibly  had  its  effect 
in  stirring  the  sympathies  of  his  congressional  asso- 
ciates. But  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  when  Mr. 
Speaker  entered  the  House  last  Tuesday,  right  on  tht 
heels  of  the  Detroit  exploit,  the  membership  of 
the  House  rose '  to  a  man  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
salute. 

Xow  there  is  nobody  in  Congress  or  out  of  it  who 
approves  of  indulgence  to  excess  in  liquors.  There  is 
not  a  member  of  the  House  who  would  not  feel  a  sense 
of  disgust  upon  encountering  a  drunken  man.  Yet  we 
suspect  that  Speaker  Clark's  mishap  has  rather  en- 
deared than  estranged  him  from  the  affections  of  the 
House.  Human  sympathy  is  a  curious  thing.  In  our 
feelings  we  are  often  very  kind  toward  things  which  in 
our  minds  we  loathe — always,  of  course,  provided  that 
the  demerit  be  of  an  amiable  kind.  Nobody  warms  up  to 
a  sordid  man,  or  to  a  grossly  selfish  man,  or  to  a  cruel 
man,  but  everybody,  excepting  perhaps  those  who  are 
so  extremely  virtuous  as  to  have  lost  all  human  charity. 
finds  it  easy  to  look  with  toleration  upon  the  occasional 
lapse  of  a  man,  who  in  his  general  character  and  even 
in  his  vices  reflects  sympathy  and  generosity.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr.  Speaker;  he  is  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  men.  he  is  a  man  of  brilliant  mind.  His  impulses 
are  all  generous.  His  whole  spirit  is  that  of  kindness. 
In  the  very  weakness  which  has  tripped  him  up  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  warmth  and  good-fellowship.  And 
so  we  venture  the  suggestion  that  he  stands  a  little 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  his  colleagues  than  he  did  a 
month  ago.     Curious,  but  true. 

The  principle  has  found  abundant  illustration  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country.  The  immortal  Washington 
was  a  cold  and  colorless  even  though  a  heroic  figure 
as  painted  by  early  biographers.  It  was  not  until 
historians  of  a  later  day  brought  to  light  his  whimsi- 
calities and  his  human  frailties  that  he  became  a  crea- 
ture of  flesh  and  blood.  Washington  the  intrepid  com- 
mander. Washington  the  rigid  and  frigid  administrator, 
forbidding.  But  Washington  the  ardent  though 
disappointed  lover.  Washington  in  a  towering  rage  over 
ral  Sinclair's  defeat.  Washington  roundly  damning 
trespassers  upon  his  Mt.  Vernon  estate,  stirs  the  blood 
and  warms  the  heart  So  with  Daniel  Webster.  Who 
not  love  the  stories  which  represent  him  as  swal- 
lowing "a  full  half-pint  of  brandy"  by  way  of  mellow- 
ing up  for  the  Bunker  Hill  address?  Who  does  not 
feel  a  certain  kindliness  for  the  improvidences  which 
cloud,  d  over  his  liter  years  with  irredeemable  obliga- 
tion:? Xobody  will  claim  tha'  all  this  is  intrinsically 
admirable;  rather  the  contrary.  Still  Webster  his- 
tori  ally  a  convivial  and  little-prudent  man  is  a  more 


human  and  more  likable  figure  than  \\  ebster  the  para- 
gon of  cold  intellect. 

\\  e  are  not  precisely  telling  tales  out  of  school  in 
saying  that  today  the  most  lovable  and  most  loved 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  the  two  men 
who  occasionally  violate  the  simple  rule  of  decorum 
which  calls  for  sobriety.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name 
names.  But  both  these  "men  are  favorites,  not  only  in 
their  own  states,  but  among  their  fellow-senators. 
Their  habits  of  excess  are  deplored;  none  the  less  no- 
body would  be  willing  to  enforce  against  them  any 
severe  penalty.  Both  are  generous,  warm-hearted  men, 
kindly  even  beyond  limits.  Their  vices  are  not  a  con- 
sequence of  any  quality  of  mind  or  heart  which  men 
instinctively  dislike ;  rather  they  grow  out  of  a  tem- 
peramental warmth,  a  native  generosity  of  spirit,  the 
instinct  and  propensity  for  fellowship. 

English  history  furnishes  a  hundred  instances  of 
similar  toleration  of  what  we  may  call  the  generous 
vices  on  the  part  of  public  leaders.  Charles  James  Fox. 
than  whom  no  better  loved  figure  may  be  found  in 
English  history,  was  a  man  almost  abandoned  at  times 
to  temperamental  excesses,  yet  he  had  the  respect  of  his 
,  own  age  and  he  commands  the  reverence  of  history. 
We  find  a  more  recent  illustration  of  the  principle  in 
the  late  King  Edward.  Very  early  it  developed  that 
despite  the  inspirations  of  careful  breeding  he  was  no 
Puritan.  His  loves  and  his  indulgences  were  an  open 
secret,  if  not  an  open  scandal.  Yet  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land was  always  with  him.  His  vagaries  were  those 
of  a  human  feeling,  which  not  even  the  severe  obli- 
gations of  royal  character  could  control.  The  Eng- 
lish people  loved  him,  if  not  for  his  eccentricities,  at 
least  for  the  human  spirit  out  of  which  they  grew. 
Verily  human  sympathy  is  a  curious  thing. 


The  Crist  Incident. 

Some  wise  old  nut  of  formal  philosophy  has  laid 
down  the  principle  that  every  vicious  thing  contains 
within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  We  are 
freshly  reminded  of  this  principle  by  current  events  as 
they  exhibit  the  practical  working  of  the  judicial  recall 
recently  established  in  California.  The  recall,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  to  rebuke  the  wrong  and  sustain 
the  right.  It  was  to  exorcise  evil  and  establish  the 
reign  of  virtue. 

The  first  fine  fruit  of  the  system  came  to  us  in  the 
form  of  one  Wiley  B.  Crist,  an  energetic  agent  of 
purity  in  politics.  With  the  unseating  of  a  police  court 
judge  not  ideal  in  his  character,  but  distinctly  better  than 
the  average,  Mr.  Crist  was  elevated  to  his  place.  The 
consciously  virtuous  who  had  brought  about  the  recall 
of  Judge  Weller  were  exhilarated  to  gladness  by 
the  elevation  of  Crist.  Here,  it  was  said,  and  said 
over  again  with  dramatic  emphasis,  is  what  the  "people" 
can  do  when  they  get  the  machinery  of  government 
rightly  organized. 

Now  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  behold  the  outcome. 
A  brother  of  Judge  Crist  and  his  former  partner,  with 
a  friend,  likewise  formerly  associated  with  him  in  a 
professional  way,  have  been  peddling  out  promises  of 
immunity  for  serious  offenders  in  Judge  Crist's  court 
for  money  in  advance.  Evidence  of  their  activities 
comes  in  authenticated  forms. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  Judge  Crist's  brother  and 
his  friend  have  been  caught  with  the  goods  is  not 
proof  positive  as  against  Judge  Crist.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  chance  that  what  has  been  done  by  them  is 
without  his  knowledge  and  cooperation.  Yet  it  must 
be  said  that  the  judge  himself  yields  suggestive  if  not 
corroborative  testimony.  The  terms  in  which  he  denies 
the  allegation  betray  the  mind  and  the  manner  asso- 
ciated with  a  vulgar  hoodlumism.  The  wonder  is  how 
a  man  who  speaks  in  the  language  we  are  hearing 
every  day  from  Judge  Crist  could  have  so  impressed  that 
group  of  nice  people  which  brought  about  the  recall 
of  Judge  Weller  and  the  election  of  Judge  Crist  in  his 
place.  What  a  curious  thing  the  ultra-reforming  mind, 
that  in  its  zeal  it  throws  over  the  commonest  stand- 
ards of  judgment  and  fails  to  apply  the  simplest  tests 
of  character !  It  would  seem  that  anybody  should  have 
known  that  a  slang-slinging  vulgarian  like  Wiley  B. 
Crist  could  in  himself  possess  no  qualification  for 
judicial  responsibility.  Even  the  pure,  to  whom  all 
things  are  pure,  ought  to  know  a  hoodlum  as  marked 
by  his  appearance,  by  his  manner,  by  his  talk.  Yet 
this  same  Wiley  B.  Crist  was  selected  by  a  group  of 
political  purists  largely  of  the  feminine  gender  pre- 
sumed under  all  traditions  to  have  especial  gifts  of  read- 


ing character,  was  made  the  agent  of  the  recall  propa- 
ganda and  selected  as  the  first  beneficiary  of  the  sys- 
tem.    Verily  by  its  fruits  the  system  speaks  ! 

Yet  again,  the  principle  that  every  vicious  thing 
contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction 
may  find  a  new  demonstration  aided  by  the  collapse  of 
the  judicial  recall  as  marked  by  the  Crist  incident- 
It  is  a  fact  of  universal  acceptance  among  those  who 
have  the  right  to  judgment  that  an  elective  judiciary 
is  essentially  a  vicious  thing.  It  tends  to  vitiate  the 
very-  fountain  of  justice  by  placing  unfit  men  in  the 
seats  of  judgment.  It  tends  to  low  and  lower  stand- 
ards of  judicial  character;  it  opens  the  door  to  manage- 
ment and  chicane  in  the  administration  of  the  law;  by 
destroying  confidence  in  the  governing  system  it  breaks 
down  patriotic  spirit.  Men  of  wisdom  everywhere  and 
always  have  wished  to  place  the  judiciary  above  the 
game  and  beyond  the  chances  of  politics.  The  popular 
tendency  has  with  us  long  been  the  other  way.  But 
wherever  the  spirit  of  wisdom  has  prevailed  the 
tendency7  is  seen  in  increased  security  and  enlarged  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary.  Some  years  back  it 
took  the  form  in  California  of  promoting  a  change  by 
which  the  official  terms  of  the  judges  of  our  courts  were 
extended.  But  more  recently  the  movement  has  been 
the  other  way.  It  has  tended  to  "popularize"  the  courts 
— to  bring  them  more  and  more  under  the  whip  of  im- 
mediate public  sentiment;  and  two  years  ago,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  popular  idea  won  a  tremendous  victory  in 
the  imposition  of  the  rule  whose  workings  are  so  edi- 
fyingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Judge  Crist 

Now  partlv  in  consequence  of  collapse  of  the  hopes 
placed  in  the  recall  we  have  a  back-swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Multitudes  who  only  the  other  day  were  vo- 
ciferous for  the  judicial  recall,  are  now  convinced  that 
when  it  comes  to  judicial  office  the  best  way  is,  not  to 
elect,  but  to  appoint.  Selection,  it  is  seen,  is  a  better 
instrument  than  election  when  it  comes  to  filling  a  ju- 
dicial office.  And  so  we  are  likely  to  have  at  the  hands 
even  of  those  who  gave  us  the  judicial  recall  a  proposal 
to  abandon  the  scheme  of  election  of  judges  and  place 
judicial  nominations  in  the  hands  of  the  state  execu- 

''  tive.  It  would  seem  that  the  democratic  spirit  which 
ran  to  a  vicious  and  demoralizing  extreme  in  the  recall 
scheme,  is  in  the  way  of  lending  its  aid  in  substitution 

I  of  a  system  based  on  another  and  a  better  principle. 
It  will  not  be  practically  difficult  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind  to  substitute  the  appointive  for  the 
elective  system  in  judicial  nominations.  There  are  two 
ways  to  bring  about  the  constitutional  change  required — 
one  through  the  initiative  of  the  state  legislature,  to  be 
followed  by  popular  vote ;  the  other  under  the  initiative 
of  public  petition,  likewise  to  be  followed  by  popular 
vote.  The  first  is  the  traditional  and  far  the  better 
plan.  Governor  Johnson  is  in  a  way  to  help  mightily 
in  a  reform  movement  which  even  his  critics  would  be 
forced  to  commend.  The  way  is  open  for  him  to  bring 
about  a  change  which  can  not  fail  to  increase  in  Cali- 
fornia the  dignity-  of  the  law,  to  promote  justice,  and 
to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  whose  surest 
foundation  is  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  government. 


The  Presidential  Message. 

In  other  days  the  President's  annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress was  a  more  or  less  dry,  but  a  much  more  than 
less  informing  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, domestic  and  foreign.  It  gave  to  the  country 
what  the  country  can  never  get  in  any  other  way. 
namely,  a  summarized,  consecutive,  rational  round-up 
of  governmental  interests.  Of  course  such  a  document 
was  practicable  only  in  written  form.  It  afforded  no 
opportunity-  for  oratory-.  No  man  could  have  recited 
it  at  a  single  sitting  of  Congress  and  nobody  would 
have  listened  to  it.  But  everybody  who  made  any  pre- 
tensions to  general  intelligence  read  it.  and  everybody 
was  the  better  informed  for  reading  it. 

President  Wilson's  innovation,  the  substitution  of 
a  spoken  Address  for  the  written  Message,  has  the 
one  merit,  if  it  be  a  merit,  of  giving  to  a  trained  and 
effective  speaker  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  art.  But 
the  spoken  communication  must  be  brief  and  it  must 
be  in  general  terms.  It  can  not  possibly  treat  of  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  proper  in  an  annual  Message: 
it  must  of  necessity  be  less  a  definite  declaration  than 
a  string  of  generalizations.  In  the  substitution  much  is 
lost  to  a  President  through  failure  of  the  country  to 
possess  itself  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  judgments 
and  policies  2re  based. 

The  universal  judgment  of  the  recent  Address  is  that 
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it  was  a  failure.  It  was  rich  ill  rhythm,  but  it  was  shy 
of  facts,  and  it  touched  bottom  at  no  single  point.  It 
was  an  ornate  speech — nothing  more.  It  leaves  Con- 
gress and  the  country  more  or  less  edified  by  a  rhetor- 
ical performance,  but  practically  uninformed  as  to  the 
President's  intentions.  It  is  a  case  where  the  vanity  of 
a  brilliant  orator  has  sacrificed  something  of  real 
value  both  to  the  Executive  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  very  "set"  in  his  ways,  will  no 
doubt  continue  the  practice  of  addressing  Congress  in 
person  throughout  his  administration.  To  go  back  to  the 
conventional  practice  of  written  communications  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  error.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  Mr.  Wilson's  temper  and  habit. 
Yet  we  venture  the  prophecy  that  future  Presidents 
will  return  to  the  old  practice  of  communication  with 
Congress  in  writing  which,  inaugurated  by  Jefferson, 
has  been  followed  by  every  President  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Wilson's  term. 

Assuredly  the  country  would  be  better  pleased  to 
have  again  a  message  packed  with  information,  in  form 
easily  preserved  and  in  terms  so  detailed  and  definite  as 
to  be  intelligible.  Few  are  they  so  enamored  of  showy 
rhetoric  as  to  prefer  a  glittering  but  indefinite  Address 
to  the  substantial  merits  of  the  old-fashioned  Message. 


Minor  Washington  Matters. 
It  has  been  just  a  bit  amusing  since  the  opening  of 
the  winter  season  at  the  national  capital  to  observe  the 
social  advance  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  Vice-Presidentess, 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  the  Mrs.  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilson  the  White  House 
has  in  a  social  sense  been  closed.  This  has  made  an 
opportunity  for  the  lesser  lights  of  officialism,  and  they 
have  duly  trimmed  their  lamps.  Mrs.  Marshall,  while 
exhibiting  an  energetic  spirit,  is  still  too  fresh  from 
Indiana  to  make  much  impression  upon  an  international 
society.  But  Mrs.  Clark,  who  has  had  nearly  twenty 
years  of  Washington  life  and  has  the  support  of  a  par- 
ticularly energetic  daughter,  has  contrived  to  make  her- 
self quite  a  figure.  Then  the  social  attitude  of  the 
Clarks  has  in  it  a  certain  force  of  self-confidence 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Clark  femininity  conceives 
itself  to  have  been  cheated  of  its  due  rights  by  the 
Wilsons.  The  season  is  yet  young,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  its  developments  are  to  be.  But  knowing 
ones  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Clark  family  will  more 
or  less  lead  the  game  such  as  it  is  to  be  during  the 
winter.  

However,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  dull  season  so- 
cially. The  very  fact  that  the  White  House  is  closed 
tends  to  shadow  the  social  atmosphere.  Then  the  war 
in  Europe  has  its  reflections  in  serious  problems  for 
the  social  life  of  Washington.  No  tactful  hostess  would 
think  of  inviting  an  English  and  a  German  diplomat  to 
the  same  dinner-table ;  and  w-hen  it  is  remembered  that 
pretty  much  every  country  in  Europe  is  at  war  with 
some  other  country,  the  grouping  of  foreign  guests  at 
Washington  becomes  a  very  serious  problem.  Then  the 
season  is  to  be  disturbed  by  the  changes  in  Congress. 
True,  most  of  the  long-established  congressional  fami- 
lies will  remain,  but  some  will  go,  which  means  the 
closing  of  several  hospitable  and  popular  houses. 
Viewed  broadly,  the  outlook  is  not  promising  for  a  bril- 
liant season.  Those  who  live  for  the  gayeties  of  Wash- 
ington— and  they  are  many — are  preparing  for  a  dull 
winter.  

Mr.  Tumulty,  the  gray-eyed  grandson  of  Erin  who  in 
the  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  President  is  master  of 
the  key  to  the  executive  door,  has  been  giving  himself 
airs.  In  many  small  ways  the  Tumulty  pretensions  have 
advanced,  and  they  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
Mr.  Tumulty  regards  himself  as  authorized  to  instruct 
the  public  in  its  manners  as  related  to  the  President. 
There  is  living  at  Washington  a  man  of  fine  character 
and  some  distinction,  much  interested  in  public  affairs. 
although  in  no  way  connected  with  the  government.  He 
knows  the  President,  not  intimately,  but  sufficiently  well 
to  address  to  him  from  time  to  time  letters  in  frank 
discussion  of  governmental  policies.  He  is  no  crank, 
but  a  sane,  normal,  healthy  man,  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Chevy  Chase,  and  other  clubs — a  gentle- 
man par  excellence.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  called 
upon  at  his  home  by  two  secret  service  men,  who  came, 
as  they  explained,  by  order  of  Mr.  Tumulty  to  say  that 
he,  Tumulty,  regarded  a  recent  letter  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent  as  discourteous.     The   call  was  not  appreciated. 


"Go  back.''  said  the  recipient  of  the  visit,  'and  tell  Mr. 
Tumulty  that  his  notions  of  propriety  and  mine  are  not 
the  same.  Just  tell  Mr.  Tumulty  that — nothing  more." 
Probably  Mr.  Tumidly,  who  got  his  social  training  in 
the  political  life  of  New  Jersey,  will  not  see  the  point. 


for  the  credit  of  American  common  sense  that 
will  be  equally  charitable  in  its  dealings  with  " 
ing  at  Vera  Cruz  and  our  coming  home  again. 


A  question  frequently  asked  in  these  days  at  Wash- 
ington is,  "Will  Justice  Hughes  come  out  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination?''  Nobody  knows.  But  there  are 
those  who  do  know  the  prime  reason  why  Mr.  Hughes 
is  undecided.  Mrs.  Hughes  is  against  the  whole  busi- 
ness. She  is  a  woman  without  vanities.  She  doesn't 
like  politics  and  its  associations,  and  she  is  against  any 
scheme  of  life  which  would  take  her  husband  away 
from  the  home  circle  and  make  him  a  belabored  public 
figure.  She  would  much  rather  be  Mrs.  Justice  Hughes, 
wife  of  a  man  who  might  be  President,  than  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  President.  All  of  which  betrays  an  amount 
of  common  sense  not  often  found  in  man  or  woman. 
Justice  Hughes  himself  is  maintaining  a  careful  re- 
serve. He  gives  no  encouragement  to  suggestions  of 
his  candidacy.  He  will  not  talk  with  anybody  about  it. 
Yet  it  is  a  common  belief  that  his  ears  are  wide  open, 
that  so  far  he  has  not  permitted  Mrs.  Hughes  to  put 
mufflers  on  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  common  be- 
lief among  those  who  know  Justice  Hughes  that  if  the 
leaders  of  the  party  should  insist  upon  his  being  a  can- 
didate he  will  not  sav  them  nav. 


Mexico. 

The  newest  phase  of  the  Mexican  situation  relates 
directly  to  the  United  States.  There  has  been  mobilized 
near  Naco  on  the  Arizona  border  a  very  considerable 
body  of  Mexican  soldiers  with  an  effective  battery 
of  machine  guns.  Every  day  the  men  in  charge  of  this 
armament  amuse  themselves  by  spitting  spitefully  across 
the  border.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  some  twenty 
or  more  Americans  have  been  shot,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable slaughter  of  cattle,  Arizona  nightingales,  and 
stray  dogs.  Of  course  Mr.  Bryan  has  protested.  He 
will  protest  again  tomorrow  and  then  again  he  will 
protest  the  following  day — and  so  on. 

The  matter  would  lead  to  serious  consequences  if  we 
were  not  informed  by  a  long-suffering  experience  that 
nothing  comes  out  of  playful  doings  of  this  kind.  Now 
for  two  years  and  more  gangs  of  Mexican  ruffians  styling 
themselves  armies,  under  the  lead  of  irresponsible  ban- 
dits who  style  themselves  generals,  have  been  doing 
whatever  they  like  to  Americans  resident  in  Mexico  or 
within  gun-shot  of  the  boundary  line.  In  special  cases, 
where  the  sniping  is  not  at  easy  range,  they  venture 
across  the  line  by  way  of  adding  insult  to  injury.  But 
the  Washington  Administration  has  done  nothing  and 
will  do  nothing.  It  has  in  its  own  view  achieved  a 
great  triumph  in  making  Mexico  untenable  for  the  one 
man  who  might  have  enforced  peace  and  order.  It  is 
satisfied  with  this  achievement  and  will  take  no  fur- 
ther action. 

It  need  surprise  nobody  that  the  average  Mexican 
has  come  to  hold  Americans  and  their  government  in 
supreme  contempt.  A  government  which  does  nothing 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  the  property  of  its 
citizens  is  of  course  unworthy  of  respect  from  the  Mex- 
ican point  of  view — we  fear  from  any  point  of  view. 

The  Mexicans  are  as  mystified  as  we  are  over  the 
occupation  and  abandonment  of  Vera  Cruz.  Nominally 
we  sent  an  army  to  Vera  Cruz  to  demand  a  salute  to 
our  flag.  We  killed  about  a  hundred  Mexicans  in  the 
landing,  and  the  Mexicans  in  turn  killed  some  twenty 
or  more  of  our  men.  It  was  not  war — at  least  so  wc 
are  assured  from  Washington.  What  it  was  the  same 
authority  has  not  ventured  to  suggest.  Then  we  camped 
some  five  or  six  months  011  Mexican  soil  and  finally  we 
came  away — without  even  getting  the  salute.  We  pre- 
sume the  government  at  Washington  knows  what  it  had 
in  mind  in  the  Vera  Cruz  incident.  But  nobody  else, 
either  at  home  or  in  Mexico,  knows  why  we  went  to 
Mexico  if  we  didn't  mean  to  do  anything  there  but  to 
lay  out  a  camp  anil  live  in  it  for  half  a  year.  Why 
did  we  come  away  from  Mexico  without  the  acknowl- 
edgment for  which  we  ostensibly  went  there?  Again, 
nobody  knows. 

The  incident,  with  the  mystery  attending  it,  has  one 
title  to  fame  in  that  it  duplicates  the  historic  example 
of  a  King  of  France  who,  according  to  the  classical 
story-,  marched  his  army  up  a  hill  and  then  marched  it 
down  again.  In  respect  of  this  naive  performance  his- 
tory has  never  demanded  the  reason.    It  is  to  be  hoped 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  mail  carriers  of  California  and  other  Western 
states,  including  the  short  line  railroads,  have  a  good 
case  in  their  contention  with  the  Postoffice  Department. 
Under  regulations  governing  the  parcel  post  service 
merchandise  is  carried  at  rates  lower  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  carriage,  even  at  less  rates  than  the 
government  itself  pays  under  its  contracts  for  carrying 
the  mail.  The  result  is  that  at  points  distant  from  main 
line  railroads  a  large  proportion  of  current  freights  go, 
not  by  freight,  but  by  mail.  Government  losses  are 
largely  paid  out  of  government  funds.  The  govern- 
ment therefore,  which  does  business  at  a  loss,  be- 
comes an  unfair  competitor  with  established  agencies 
of  transportation.  The  injustice  to  the  short  line 
railroads  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  even  more  serious 
in  relation  to  many  of  the  so-called  star  route 
postal  lines.  Many  a  mail  carrier  would  gladly  throw 
up  his  contract  if  he  could ;  but  every  contract  with 
the  government  for  carrying  the  mail  pledges  the  car- 
rier under  heavy  penalties  to  continue  the  service  at 
established  rates  until  such  time  as  the  government  may 
make  other  arrangements.  It  being  impossible  to  make 
any  contracts  at  the  old  rates,  the  Postal  Department 
in  many  instances  is  forcing  service  at  the  hands  of 
contractors  whose  period  of  service  has  expired.  It  is 
to  be  explained,  of  course,  that  the  matter  is  one  of 
many  confusions  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  governmental  service,  that  of  the  parcel  post.  But 
where  the  conditions  impose  an  obvious  injustice  upon 
contractors  in  the  mail  service  the  government  ought 
to  find  ways  to  act  not  only  justly,  but  promptly.  It  is 
not  doing  it  because  the  Postoffice  Department  at 
Washington  is  apparently  more  eager  to  make  a  record 
for  the  parcel  post  service  than  to  carry  on  its  opera- 
tions honestly.  

With  the  statement  that  he  "shares  the  sorrows  of 
the  Belgians,"  the  Pope  has  freed  the  Catholics  of  Bel- 
gium from  the  obligation  of  Peter's  Pence.  The  United 
States,  likewise  sharing  the  sorrows  of  the  Belgians,  is 
dispatching  shipload  after  shipload  of  food  and 
clothing.  England,  herself  involved  in  war,  shares, 
too,  the  sorrows  of  the  Belgians,  and  is  contributing 
largely  for  their  relief.  It  would  seem  that  Germany, 
which  has  had  something  to  do  with  creating  the  sor- 
row of  the  Belgians,  might  at  least  waive  her  demands 
for  "indemnity"  against  a  people  whom  she  has  reduced 
to  want — indemnity  demanded  in  penalty  for  the  defense 
of  their  homes  under  treaty  with  the  German  govern- 
ment itself.  

It  would  be  easy  to  take  too  seriously  during  these 
early  months  of  operation  minor  infractions  of  the  rules 
established  for  government  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  shipping  people  have  care- 
lessly failed  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  rules, 
and  that  petty  derelictions  imply  no  disrespect.  But 
acts  in  contempt  of  American  authority  over  the  Canal 
and  its  approaches  come  under  quite  another  head. 
At  this  point,  now  at  the  beginning,  the  government 
should  make  its  authority  positive  and  enforce  it  by  anj 
and  every  means.  Other  means  failing,  the  Canal  would 
better  temporarily  be  closed  to  traffic  than  to  be  ope- 
rated under  conditions  permitting  the  creation  of  prece- 
dents in  contravention  of  American  authority.  Colonel 
Goethals  exhibits  a  proper  spirit  in  the  matter  by  de- 
manding a  sufficient  force  to  sustain  the  neutrality  of 
the  Canal,  and  the  A  (ministration  has  done  right  to 
provide  the  ships  which  he  has  asked  for.  The  one 
circumstance  subject  to  criticism  in  connection  with 
this  whole  matter  is  that  there  should  have  been  a 
moment's  uncertainty  at  Washington  as  to  the  dis- 
patching of  ships  and  even  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay. 


A  Compliment  Duly  Appreciated. 

Berkeley,  December  11.   1914. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Coryn's  weekly  summary  of  war  news  in  the  Argonaut.  It 
makes  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  flood  of  journalistic  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.  This  is.  as  usual,  most  pronounced  in  the 
more  pompous  journals.  War  summaries  in  the  Nation,  the 
Outlook,  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  written  by  men  who 
do  not  even  read  with  attention  the  official  announcements. 

Mr.  Coryn's  articles  show  knowledge  of  European  conditions. 
They  are  based  on  the  official  announcements  and  other  fairly- 
trustworthy  material.  They  are  concerned  with  what  the 
armies  are  doing,  not  with  what  they  might  be  doing  if  di- 
rected by  scribes  ignorant  of  essential  facts.  And  they  display 
real  judgment  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  military  move- 
ments. Ahthl-k   V.  . 
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The  sensational  news  items  of  the  week  are  the  destruction 
of  the  German  ships  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  reoccupation 
of  Belgrade  by  the  Servians,  and  now,  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press,  the  raid  of  a  German  squadron  on  some  three  or  four 
cities  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  The  third  item  on  the 
list  is  obviously  one  of  the  highest  importance,  although  lack 
of  precise  information  renders  comment  nearly  impossible. 
There  are  rumors  that  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  fortresses 
at  West  Hartlepool  and  that  two  ships  were  sunk.  There  are 
also  reports  of  extensive  operations  in  the  North  Sea,  but  the 
British  Admiralty  contents  itself  with  the  brief  announce- 
ment that  the  situation  is  '-developing."  Various  theories 
naturally  suggest  themselves,  although  without  further  facts 
all  theories  have  about  the  same  value,  that  is  to  say  none  at 
all.  The  attack  may  be  a  mere,  desperate  raid  or  it  may 
presage  a  formidable  and  concerted  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  German  navy.  In  the  meantime  there  is  nothing 
available  except  the  bare  fact  that  there  has  been  a  raid. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
German  ships  off  the  Falkland  Islands  as  incidental  and 
without  direct  bearing  upon  the  main  issue,  but  actually 
its  bearing  upon  the  main  issue  may  be  very  great. 
That  a  squadron  of  German  commerce  destroyers  has 
thus  been  put  out  of  action  is  indeed  incidental  and  there- 
fore, in  a  sense,  insignificant.  But  that  an  armada  of  war- 
ships has  been  liberated  for  other  uses  is  neither  inci- 
dental nor  insignificant.  We  do  not  know  how  large  that 
armada  is,  but  sometime  before  the  battle  off  Coronel  it  was 
stated  by  the  British  admiralty  that  seventy  warships — British, 
French,  and  Japanese — were  engaged  in  the  chase.  Then 
came  the  clamor  of  protest  from  the  British  public  at  the 
continued  ill-success  of  the  pursuit,  and  still  other  warships 
were  dispatched.  We  do  not  know  how  many  nor  of  what 
size,  but  the  ships  actually  engaged  were  large,  swift,  and 
heavily  armed,  since  their  foes  were  able  neither  to  run  nor 
to  fight.  The  Scharnhorst,  for  example,  sank  with  all  hands, 
and  neither  she  nor  her  sisters  were  able  to  inflict  any  ap- 
preciable injury  upon  their  enemies.  This  means  that  she 
was  sunk  by  a  fire  of  longer  range  than  her  own,  probably 
six  or  eight  miles,  and  this  also  explains  the  total  loss  of  her 
crew.  

That  the  British  admiralty  makes  no  statement  of  its  own 
strength  is  natural  enough.  If  the  home  fleet  had  been 
weakened  such  a  secret  must  obviously  be  kept  until  the  ships 
are  home  again.  Some  of  the  lighter  vessels  must  of  course 
remain  in  western  waters,  but  such  battleships  and  dread- 
noughts as  were  sent  will  now  be  hurrying  back,  and  their 
return  means  a  vast  increase  of  strength  to  the  stationary 
fleet,  wherever  that  may  be.  And  such  a  reinforcement  may 
easily  determine  the  attempt  of  some  great  undertaking  in  the 
North   Sea.  

The  object  of  the  German  ships  in  seeking  Atlantic  waters 
must  remain  in  doubt.  They  must  have  been  in  sore  need  of 
supplies  and  perhaps  of  ammunition.  They  may  have  been 
injured  in  the  fight  with  Craddock's  squadron.  Possibly  they 
intended  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  return  home,  or  they 
may  even  have  designed  a  raid  upon  the  Irish  coast  or  upon 
the  west  coast  of  England.  But  their  destruction  is  a  tragic 
commentary  upon  the  futility  of  human  bravery  at  sea  against 
long-range  guns.  Soldiers  on  land  can  at  least  do  something 
against  almost  any  odds.  They  must  be  destroyed  individually, 
so  to  speak.  But  the  lives  of  sailors  are  in  the  fabric  of 
their  ship.  They  must  sink  or  swim  as  a  unit.  The  distance 
of  the  contending  vessels  from  each  other  usually  prevents 
even  an  attempt  at  rescue,  nor  can  a  commander  surrender  to 
the  most  overwhelming  odds,  since  his  ship  will  then  become 
a  prize  of  war  and  will  be  used  against  his  country-  When 
Germany  shall  have  leisure  for  the  bestowal  of  individual 
laurels  she  should  erect  a  monument  to  Admiral  von  Spee 
in  memory  of  as  fine  a  piece  of  naval  strategy  as  the  war 
has  produced  or  is  likely  to  produce. 


That  Servia  should  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Belgrade 
was  not  unexpected.  Many  days  ago  the  Servians  reported 
a  victory  at  Valievo,  which,  if  confirmed,  could  have  no  other 
result.  It  was  an  Austrian  victory  at  Valievo,  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  Belgrade,  that  necessitated  the  evacuation  by  the 
Servians  of  their  capital.  But  the  significance  of  the  event 
lies  in  the  Austrian  admission  of  defeat,  and  it  is  an  admission 
expressed  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  "Our  advance,"  says 
the  Austrian  war  office,  "was  not  merely  stopped,  but  we 
compelled  also  to  make  more  extended  retirements  of 
Our  troops,  which  for  many  weeks  have  fought  obstinately. 
but  with  many  losses."  No  such  statement  has  yet  been  issued 
from  any  official  source  in  the  whole  theatre  of  war.  There  is 
no  pretense  of  strategic  reasons,  no  effort  to  mitigate  the 
blow.  Official  reports  are  always  addressed,  not  to  the  world 
at  large,  but  to  their  own  public.  What  must  be  the  effect 
of  this  report  upon  the  Austrian  public,  sustained  for  months 
by  almost  daily  bulletins  of  successes  everywhere?  Already  we 
read  of  open  demands  that  Austria  withdraw  from  the  war 
and  make  her  own  terms.  There  are  unverified  reports  that 
she  has  already  tried  to  do  this,  and  there  are  other  reports 
of  internal  distress  that  are  likely  enough  to  be  true.  Austria 
has  liaii  the-  awful  handicap  of  innumerable  Sl;r-  enemies  in 
her  own  ranks.  She  has  had  to  submit  to  German  military 
leadership,  and  her  plight  must  grow  worse  as  Germany  with- 
draw ,  her  forces  from  the  south  in  support  of  her  own 
[le  in  Poland.  It  would  be  well  to  face  the  fact  that 
A  us  rian  exhaustion  against  the  terrific  assaults  of  a  cruel 
fat«  may  suddenly  prove  -i  factor  in  the  restoration  of  peace. 
:.    be   said   that   Servia's  total   army   at   the  beginning  of 


the  first  Balkan  war  was  340,000  men.  After  the  Balkan 
wars  and  after  four  months  of  the  present  struggle  she  is  yet 
able  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Belgrade  and  to  compel 
their   ycneral   retirement.      Could  any   fact  be   more   eloquent  ? 


Rumors  continue  to  reach  us  of  an  offensive  movement  by 
the  Allies  in  the  west,  and  the  sudden  dropping  of  the  censor- 
ship curtain  may  be  regarded  as  a  possible  confirmation. 
That  there  will  be  an  offensive  movement  along  the  whole 
line  is  extremely  unlikely,  since  this  would  prevent  the  con- 
centration of  force  necessary  to  success.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  battle  line  is  still  as  long  as  ever  it  was, 
although  our  attention  has  been  riveted  upon  the  northern  sec- 
tion from  Lille  to  Nieuport.  The  armies  still  lie  like  vast 
serpents  from  the  North  Sea  directly  south  to  Roye  and 
Noyon,  and  thence  directly  east  to  Nancy  and  over  the  fron- 
tier into  Alsace.  The  Argonne,  where  there  is  constant  fight- 
ing, lies  half  way  along  the  east  and  west  line,  and  then 
comes  the  fiercely  disputed  point  of  St.  Mihiel.  where  the 
line  has  been  sharply  looped  under  the  pressure  of  German 
advance.  East  of  St.  Mihiel  are  Metz  and  Strasburg,  and  we 
have  only  recently  awakened  to  the  fact  that  French  suc- 
cesses in  the  invasion  of  Alsace  have  actually  placed  these 
mighty   fortresses  in  danger. 


Now  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  offensive  it  would  be 
well  to  look  needfully  either  to  the  North  Sea  division  from 
Lille  to  Nieuport  or  to  the  division  that  ends  in  Alsace. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  any  Allied  movement  at 
the  great  blunt  angle  marked  by  Noyon,  where  the  battle  line 
starts  eastward.  Be  it  remembered  that  Noyon  is  only  sixty 
miles  from  Paris,  and  while  the  French  will  certainly  watch 
this  angle  narrowly,  they  are  not  likely  to  risk  the  breaking 
of  their  line  here  and  a  German  inundation  toward  the  capi- 
tal. It  is  probable  that  the  two  supreme  objects  at  present 
are  the  clearance  of  Belgium,  at  least  of  some  of  it,  and  the 
further  invasion  of  Alsace.  In  that  event  the  fighting  in 
Belgium  would  fall  to  the  British,  who  are  evidently  re- 
ceiving large  reinforcements,  while  the  attack  to  the  east  would 
fall  to  the  French,  who  are  certainly  concentrating  large  bodies 
of  men  in  that  vicinity.  At  the  same  time  we  may  note  that 
the  French  have  apparently  been  advancing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Varennes  in  the  Argonne.  A  German  bulletin  says 
that  recent  attacks  on  Varennes  have  been  repulsed,  but  how 
comes  it  that  the  French  are  at  Varennes,  which  not  long 
ago  was  the  headquarters  of  the  crown  prince  ?  This  must  ac- 
count for  the  "slight  advances"  which  Paris  has  so  often 
reported,  it  being  understood  that  such  advances  were  usually 
a  matter  of  yards.  But  a  speculation  as  to  the  Allied  offen- 
sive is  a  speculation,  and  no  more.  It  would  be  well  to  dis- 
regard vague  reports  from  Rotterdam,  but  instead  to  watch  the 
official  bulletins,  not  for  the  vague  claim  of  successes  which 
are  worth  nothing,  but  for  the  significant  mention  of  specific 
points  of  attack  and  to  compare  them  with  previous  battle 
lines.  Thus  the  German  report  of  successful  fighting  at 
Varennes  seems  to  point  to  quite  unsuccessful  fighting  pre- 
viouslv.  The  map  alone  remains  the  actual  test  of  advance 
or  retreat.  

And  what  about  the  situation  in  Poland?  Once  more  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  unofficial  reports.  Last  week  it  was  sug- 
gested in  this  column  that  the  actual  test  of  victory  around 
Warsaw  was  to  be  sought  in  the  situation  around  Cracow. 
Warsaw  itself  is  of  no  importance.  The  supreme  Russian 
objective  is  the  taking  of  Cracow.  The  supreme  German  ob- 
jective is  the  relief  of  Cracow.  The  German  advance  in  the 
centre  had  no  other  aim  than  the  diversion  of  Russian  forces 
from  the  south.  Into  the  vicissitudes  of  the  central  battle 
there  is  no  need  now  to  enter,  save  to  remind  ourselves  that 
Von  Hindenberg  was  first  defeated  under  the  walls  of  the 
Polish  capital,  that  he  was  forced  into  retreat,  that  he  rallied, 
re-assumed  the  offensive,  worsted  his  foe.  and  was  reported 
as  once  more  advancing  eastward  toward  Warsaw'.  Now  come 
reports  that  the  German  advance  has  been  stayed  by  forces 
coming  from  the  north,  and  this  is  officially  admitted  from 
Berlin.  That  the  previous  German  victory  was  not  of  a  vital 
kind  is  further  evidenced  by  the  apparent  fact  that  the  advance 
upon  Cracow  has  not  been  stopped,  and  if  this  is  actually 
true  then  it  is  probable  that  Von  Hindenberg's  victory  has 
been  barren  of  practical  results  and  that  the  Russian  line  U 
the  north  has  not  been  shattered.  It  may  be  repeated  that 
an  actual  Russian  rout  anywhere  along  their  battle  line  from 
north  to  south  would  mean  a  retreat  of  the  whole  line  or  at 
the  very  least  a  stay  of  activities,  since  an  attack  from  the 
rear  must  always  be  guarded  against.  A  genuine  tactical  suc- 
cess by  Von  Hindenberg  in  the  centre  would  mean  a  falling 
back  of  the  lines  around  Cracow,  and  there  is  no  report  of 
any  such  falling  back.  On  the  contrary  we  are  told  that  the 
Russian  line  has  now  been  straightened  from  East  Prussia  in 
the  north  to   Silesia  in  the  south. 


invest  the  city  after  disposing  of  the  defensive  forces  outside 
then  Cracow  will  be  doomed.  And  we  do  not  know  what  de- 
fensive forces  there  may  be. 


As  evidencing  the  reality  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  East 
Prussia  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  the  course  of  an  edi- 
torial draws  attention  to  the  report  of  a  German  war  corre- 
spondent to  the  effect  that  more  than  forty  thousand  Ger- 
man refugees  fleeing  from  the  invader  had  passed  through 
Insterburg  during  the  preceding  week.  Most  of  these  people 
had  nothing  but  their  clothes.  Their  horses  had  been  taken, 
and  their  abandoned  wagons  were  heaped  by  the  roadsid' 
Such  cities  as  Stalluponen,  Goldap,  and  Gumbinnen  have  been 
practically  deserted,  only  about  five  hundred  people  remaining 
in  Gumbinnen,  once  a  large  and  prosperous  town.  Un- 
doubtedly these  people  have  cause  enough  for  their  flight. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present  Russian  advance  into 
East  Prussia  is  the  second,  and  doubtless  it  was  an  early  ex- 
perience with  the  Cossack  that  gave  wings  to  the  feet  of  the 
wretched  people  in  their  exodus.  It  the  Russian  advance 
should  be  continued  either  into  East  Prussia  or  into  Silesia  the 
plight  of  an  increasing  swarm  of  refugees  would  prove  to  be 
a  serious  problem.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  concludes 
its  editorial  with  the  remark  that  in  East  Prussia  "ihere 
ought  to  be  genuine  sympathy  with  the   Belgians." 

A  dispatch  from  the  western  field  speaks  of  a  certain  Ger- 
man officer  as  having  been  killed  by  an  arrow  discharged 
from  an  aeroplane.  We  heard  of  these  arrows  some  months 
ago,  and  were  then  inclined  to  wonder  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  re-introduction  of  catapults,  balistas.  and  men  in 
armor.  These  arrows  are  small  steel  darts,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  carpenter's  pencil,  needle-pointed,  and  heavy.  At 
first  they  were  thrown  by  hand  from  the  aeroplane  and  they 
were  so  effective  that  an  improved  method  of  discharge  was 
devised.  It  is  said  that  they  are  now  enclosed  in  bombs,  and 
they  scatter  in  all  directions  on  the  bursting  of  the  bomb. 
Gathering  impetus  in  their  fall,  they  strike  with  a  remarkable 
penetrating  force  and  are  much  more  deadly  than  any  other 
projectile  that  is  portable  in  an  aeroplane.  A  report  from 
England  some  two  months  ago  said  that  these  arrows  were 
being  manufactured  by  the  ton,  and  now  this  casual  report 
shows  that  thev  are  in  use  on  the  battlefields. 


i 


Cracow  is  not  yet  besieged,  and  it  would  be  premature  to 
say  that  its  siege  is  imminent  until  the  issue  in  the  centre  has 
been  fought  to  a  finish.  But  if  Cracow  is  once  besieged  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  taken,  no  matter  how  strong  its 
defenses.  Fortresses  have  lost  their  prestige  during  the  last 
few  months.  Nothing  is  now  impossible  to  artillery.  The 
only  thing  that  can  save  Cracow  is  the  presence  of  a  strong 
army,  not  in  the  fortifications,  but  near  them,  and  ready  to 
harass  the  besiegers.  Verdun,  for  example,  has  not  been 
saved  by  its  forts  or  guns,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  French 
army  outside.  Whatever  forces  may  be  available  for  the  de- 
fense of  Cracow  are  not  likely  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
fortifications  and  so  to  isolate  themselves.  They  will  remain 
in  the  field  and  face  the  vicissitudes  of  the  field,  and  it  will 
be  fighting  in  the  open  that  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  city, 
and  not  fighting  from  behind  its  walls.     If  the   Russians  once 


Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  representing  the  London  limes  in 
Russia,  gives  us  a  few  realistic  pictures  of  what  war  means 
in  these  horror-struck  regions.  Speaking  of  a  recent  engage- 
ment, he  says :  "Dead  horses  and  half-buried  men  every- 
where, with  bits  of  insides,  hands,  arms,  and  legs  scattered 
about  the  field,  mark  the  track  of  empire  as  it  moves  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  balance  of  power.  Even  the  little  action 
that  we  came  upon  at  the  finish — so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  mentioning  by  cable — cost,  I  suppose,  a  thousand  lives, 
Over  in  the  wood,  just  beyond  our  artillery  position,  wen 
three  or  four  hundred  German  dead.  Our  troops  are  doi; 
well  with  the  bayonet.  I  believe.  I  did  not  visit  the  wood 
I'm  so  sick  of  it  all.  But  others  of  our  party  came  back 
with  glowing  accounts  of  it,  and  bloody  relics  taken  off  dead 
bodies.  One  I  saw  was  the  Soldat  Record.  I  read  his  age 
in  the  bloody  book:  'Born  1900.  Parents:  only  a  mother.'" 
just  fourteen  years  old.  And  Ihere  was  "only  a  mother"  left 
behind  in  Germany.  

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  entrenchments  and  of  the  soldiers 
that  "dig  themselves  in"  and  we  usually  picture  to  ourselves  a 
number  of  men  with  shovels  and  pickaxes  working  in  much  the 
same  way  that  laborers  work  on  an  ordinary  excavation  job. 
Shovels  and  picks  are  of  course  used  when  there  is  time  and 
opportunity  and  when  the  tools  themselves  are  available,  but 
the  ordinary  soldier  who  finds  it  suddenly  necessary  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  rifle  fire  would  be  in  evil  plight  if  he 
had  to  wait  for  a  supply  of  the  regular  tools  of  digging.  So 
every  soldier  carries  his  own  tools  with  which  he  can  throw 
up  some  sort  of  defense  if  it  is  only  six  inches  of  earth,  and 
which  can  be  enlarged  if  necessary  into  a  regular  trench. 
Curiously  enough  this  trenching  tool,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  was  the  invention  of  an  American  engineer, 
Brigadier-General  H.  W.  Benham  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
It  was  tw-enty-two  inches  long  and  weighed  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  it  is  practically  this  same  tool  that  is  used  today, 
although  of  course  with  modifications.  The  present  model  is 
usually  lighter,  the  best  design  being  that  used  by  the  Aus- 
trians. It  is  less  than  twenty  inches  in  length,  the  blade  being 
eight  inches  long  by  six  inches  wide,  one  side  having  a  cutting 
edge  and  the  other  a  saw  edge.  A  tool  of  this  kind  can  be 
used  by  the  soldier  while  lying  down,  and  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  are  enough  to  throw  up  some  sort  of  temporary  protec- 
tion, which  can  easily  be  enlarged  if  the  position  is  to  be  held. 
The  Belgians  are  said  to  be  the  cleverest  at  this  temporary 
entrenching  work,  but  the  British  also  have  won  praise  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  sink  into  the  earth  and  disap- 
pear, leaving  nothing  to  show  their  whereabouts  except  heaps 
of  soft  earth  that  render  bursting  shells  almost  innocuous. 
Trenching  drill,  says  the  writer  Quoted  from,  is  hated  more 
than  anything  else  by  the  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  but  that 
same  soldier  acquires  a  positive  love  for  his  little  spade  after 
he  has  once  been  under  fire  and  so  discovered  for  himself  the 
salutary  qualities  of  a  little  mound  of  earth  in  front  of  him. 
The  soldier  in  a  good  trench  is  absolutely  safe  except  from 
well-aimed  shrapnel,  or  from  shells  that  happen  to  burst  in  the 
trench  itself,  which  of  course  is  a  rare  happening.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  advantages  of  the  trench  were  dis- 
covered by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Sax  Francisco,  December  16,  1914.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Chile  has  8000  miles  of  telephones  operated  by  an 
English  company. 


December  19,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


TILL  CALLED  FOR. 


The  Christmas  Adventure  Into  Which  Medford  Led  Himself. 


John  Medford  was  threading  his  way  through  the 
hurrying  crowd  in  the  large  waiting-room  of  a  city  rail- 
road station,  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  at  the 
beginning  of  a  real  adventure — a  thing  above  all  others 
he  had  longed  to  have  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  It  was 
an  hour  which  saw  this  particular  station  like  a  veri- 
table ant  colony  broken  into  by  some  ruthless  invader, 
and  as  Medford  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng 
each  member  of  which  seemed  to  be  running  into  the 
thickest  part  of  it  he  noticed  upon  the  floor  a  small, 
square  piece  of  cardboard.  He  picked  it  up,  hardly 
noting  what  he  did,  and  carelessly  examined  it  before 
tossing  it  away,  when  he  noticed  that  it  was  no  waste 
bit  of  paper,  but  a  check  for  some  suitcase  or  parcel 
left  at  the  checking  window.  He  turned  over  the  check. 
It  bore  the  marks  of  many  a  heedless  foot.  Doubtless 
scores  of  people  had  passed  it  by,  thinking  it  but  a 
worthless  scrap — if,  indeed,  they  even  saw  it  at  all  in 
the  mad  rush. 

Having  ascertained  that  changes  in  the  time-table 
made  it  necessary  to  wait  twenty  minutes  longer  than 
formerly  for  his  evening  train,  Medford  sat  down  near 
a  news-stand,  and  turned  the  check  over  and  over.  It 
was  fascinating  him  as  he  never  before  had  been  fasci- 
nated by  so  unpretentious  a  bit  of  cardboard.  The  num- 
ber— 77 — on  its  face  seemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes 
mockingly,  as  though  daring  him  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery for  which  it  stood.  Of  course  the  proper  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  take  the  check  at  once  to  the  parcel 
window,  explain  how  he  had  come  by  it,  and  leave 
it  with  the  man  in  charge ;  for  whoever  lost  it  would  go 
there  to  inquire  for  his  or  her  suitcase  or  parcel  in 
time. 

With  this  worthy  intention  in  mind  he  crossed  to  the 
window  in  question,  and  found  himself  at  the  end  of 
rather  a  long  line  of  waiting  customers.  To  the  fact  of 
having  thus  to  wait  Medford  laid  the  blame  for  his 
further  actions  in  the  case.  Sometimes  reflections  are 
not  conducive  to  wise  conclusions — second  thoughts  are 
not  always  best.  As  he  stood  there  in  line  he  began  to 
wonder  what  sort  of  parcel  this  check  would  bring  to 
hand  should  he  present  the  check.  The  craving  for  that 
never-found  adventure  seized  him.  The  number  77 
danced  more  fascinatingly  than  ever  before  his  eyes, 
and  suddenly  he  found  himself  next  to  the  head  of  the 
waiting  ones.  Once,  indeed,  the  horrible  thought  came 
that  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  check  already  had  been 
there  to  seek  that  parcel  or  suitcase;  maybe  even  now 
he  had  proved  his  property  and  77  would  be  a  blank, 
in  which  case  Medford  might  be  arrested  as  a  sus- 
picious character;  or  the  owner  might  be  the  very  man 
behind  him,  should  no  claimant  have  appeared  as  yet. 
Cold  chills  chased  up  and  down  Medford's  spine,  and 
then  his  turn  came.  Subconsciously  he  must  have  made 
the  decision  to  run  all  risks,  for  as  in  a  dream  he  saw 
himself  handing  in  the  check.  As  though  he  were  some 
one  else,  a  mere  onlooker,  he  saw  himself  waiting 
calmly,  while  the  man  in  charge  went  back  to  search 
among  the  shelves  of  suitcases  and  packages.  Then 
Medford  coolly  received  over  the  counter  a  large  ob- 
ject, bulky  and  square,  and  wrapped  in  thick,  dark 
brown  paper. 

The  parcel  was  a  heavy  one.  No  wonder  No.  77 — 
whoever  he  might  be — did  not  wish  to  carry  such  a 
weight  about  with  him.  Five  minutes  more  remained 
before  any  one  would  be  allowed  to  pass  down  Stairway 
B  to  the  waiting  train,  and  during  those  five  minutes, 
in  which  Medford  sat  holding  his  burden  between  his 
knees,  with  his  evening  paper  spread  over  it  as  much 
as  possible,  he  thought  an  eternity  elapsed.  It  seemed 
as  though  every  one  in  the  station  could  hear  the  beating 
of  his  heart.  He  imagined  a  private  detective  at  his 
very  elbow.  To  his  excited  fancy  each  one  of  that 
hurrying  throng  appeared  to  be  running  about  in  a  wild 
search  for  the  very  object  he  was  trying  to  conceal  care- 
lessly. He  stared  at  the  headings  of  his  paper,  and  tried 
to  read.  Not  one  word  could  he  remember  as  his  eye 
mechanically  went  down  the  columns.  How  absurd ! 
He  was  committing  no  crime,  for  of  course  he  would 
return  the  parcel  next  day. 

At  last  Medford's  train  was  called.  His  knees  fairly 
shook  as  he  hurried  down  the  stairway,  through  the 
tunnel,  and  up  to  the  platform.  Luckily  the  car  was  not 
a  crowded  one,  and  he  was  fortunate  to  find  a  whole 
seat  to  himself.  Had  he  been  obliged  to  share  it  with 
any  one  he  feared  he  would  have  shown  his  guilt  at 
once.  He  placed  his  burden  upon  the  floor  and  drew 
a  sigh  of  relief.  The  light  was  dim,  and  in  the  shadow 
under  the  seat  no  object  would  be  apparent  to  a  passer- 
by. As  the  train  sped  onward  no  doubt  he  appeared 
deeply  engrossed  in  his  paper,  but  in  reality  he  was  not 
conscious  of  a  printed  word.  It  still  seemed  that  though 
he  had  not  of  course  committed  a  crime  he  was  com- 
mitting one,  nevertheless.  Again  he  most  emphatically 
told  that  conscience  that  certainly  he  would  return  the 
package  next  day.  Whatever  it  might  contain,  never 
had  he  intended  to  keep  it.  It  was  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  adventure  itself — just  a  craving  for  the  never- 
realized  romantic  event  of  a  hazardous  sort — that  he- 
was  carrying  off  this  package.  He  wanted  to  see  what 
was  inside  that  paper;  but  even  should  it  contain  jewels 
or  articles  of  intrinsic  value  he  would  not  take  so  much 
as  one.     Moreover,   should  the   contents   prove   of  no 


worth  at  all  he  would  as  conscientiously  take  back  the 
parcel.  He  wanted  merely  the  fun  of  the  adventure — 
nothing  more. 

As  he  descended  at  his  suburban  station  he  was  glad 
of  the  dusk  of  the  winter  afternoon.  He  could  get  to 
his  home  without  creating  notice,  and  might  be  able  to 
go  through  the  dark  passage  to  the  library  and  study, 
without  letting  his  wife  know  that  he  had  any  package 
whatever.  He  would  tell  her  all  about  it  after  he  had 
investigated  his  mysterious  burden,  and  together  they 
would  laugh  over  the  affair.  He  was  sure  she  would 
not  think  him  an  evil-doer.  She  might  laugh  at  him, 
and  call  him  a  silly,  overgrown  boy,  but  he  could  stand 
that. 

He  was  fortunate  in  having  things  turn  out  as  he 
had  hoped.  His  wife  called  to  him  cheerily  as  he 
opened  the  door,  but  said  she  was  busy  with  something 
upstairs  which  he  must  not  see,  as  it  was  a  Christmas 
present  for  himself.  In  his  library  he  would  find  a 
bright  fire  burning  in  the  fireplace,  and  she  would  be 
downstairs  in  two  minutes. 

When  the  two  minutes  were  up  she  appeared  for  their 
little  visit  before  dinner  was  announced,  but  the  package 
was  hidden  safely  behind  the  screen  which  divided  the 
library  from  the  inner  study. 

Dinner-time  passed.  Evening  callers  came,  and  cards 
were  proposed.  It  was  therefore  not  until  late  that  the 
guests  departed.  All  the  time  they  were  playing  that 
number  77  danced  before  Medford's  eyes,  and  he  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  keeping  the  score. 

When  at  last  he  was  alone  in  his  study,  where  he 
always  smoked  a  late  cigar  after  his  wife  had  retired, 
he  set  the  parcel  on  his  desk  and  leisurely  surveyed  the 
mystery.  What  a  most  miserable  few  minutes  it  had 
given  him  in  that  station !  He  began  to  untie  the  knots 
carefully,  for  he  wished  to  do  up  the  package  exactly 
as  it  had  been  done  up  when  he  received  it.  When  the 
papers  were  off,  for  there  was  an  inner  double  covering, 
he  beheld  a  long  white  box,  and  taking  off  the  cover  he 
saw  nothing  more  exciting  than  seven  volumes — but 
what  volumes !  There  was  a  complete  set  of  his 
favorite  author's  works  bound  most  beautifully.  He 
glanced  out  into  the  library,  where  the  dying  firelight 
still  showed  his  row  of  dog-eared  copies  of  this  very 
author.  How  well  these  new  books  would  look  in  their 
dark  green  bindings  on  his  shelves !  The  whole  tone  of 
the  library  was  green.  How  harmoniously  these  covers 
would  blend  in  the  whole  scheme !  Just  to  try  the  effect 
he  carried  the  new  volumes  into  the  library,  took  out 
his  old  copies,  and  placed  the  new  ones  in  their  places. 
The  result  was  too  fine  to  enjoy  alone.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  rare  way  to  introduce  the  story  of  the  ad- 
venture to  his  wife.  He  called  up  softly,  to  see  if  she 
were  still  awake,  and  soon  she  came  down  in  her  light 
dressing-gown  to  see  what  he  wanted.  He  pointed  to 
the  book-shelves.  She  exclaimed  at  sight  of  the  hand- 
some set,  and  Medford  knew  she  must  be  impressed  by 
the  effect  as  was  he. 

"Are  they  not  beautiful  ?"  said  he, 

"Wonderful!"  said  she. 

They  sat  by  the  fire  and  he  told  her  of  his  adventure. 
She  was  rather  quiet  at  first,  but  the  spirit  of  the  affair 
suddenly  seized  her  and  she  laughed  merrily. 

"Would  it  not  have  been  a  joke  if  you  had  drawn  a 
suitcase !"  said  she.  "Think  of  the  collection  of  things 
that  might  have  been  in  it!" 

"Somebody  will  be  sorry  to  lose  those  books,"  said  he 
at  length,  "and  I  must  take  them  back  to  the  city  in 
the  morning,  of  course." 

He  sighed  when  they  had  finished  tying  the  package. 
It  was  a  sigh  partly  of  regret  at  having  to  substitute 
his  old,  worn  copies  for  those  costly  ones,  and  partly 
because  the  adventure  practically  was  at  an  end.  It 
seemed  so  tame  an  episode  when  the  mystery  was 
gone. 

The  next  morning  his  wife  accompanied  him  to  the 
city,  in  order  to  finish  her  Christmas  shopping,  so  she 
said.  She  must  have  read  his  nervousness  as  they 
entered  the  station,  for  she  said  suddenly : 

"Here — give  me  the  package  and  let  me  attend  to  it ! 
Your  car  is  waiting,  and  I  take  a  different  line  anyway, 
so  hurry,  and  leave  the  thing  to  me.  I  can  see  the  ad- 
venture through  to  its  tmromantic.  final  stage." 

As  she  quite  insisted,  and  in  fact  seemed  to  be  amused 
to  undertake  it,  Medford  caught  his  car,  and  left  her 
to  her  own  devices.  She  returned  home  by  an  early 
afternoon  train,  so  he  did  not  see  her  again  until 
evening. 

"How  did  you  get  along?"  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"With  no  trouble  whatever."  she  said.  "I  simply 
handed  in  my  package,  and  no  questions  were  asked." 
******* 

Christmas  Day  arrived.  Medford's  wife  led  him 
blindfolded  into  the  library,  where  the  presents  were  to 
be  undone,  and  when  she  had  taken  off  the  handker- 
chief he  found  himself  standing  in  front  of  his  book- 
shelves. He  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes.  The  fire- 
light was  playing  over  the  backs  of  seven  beautiful, 
dark  green  volumes,  and  the  dog-eared  set  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"This  really  is  the  end  of  your  adventure."  said  she, 
laughing  at  his  bewilderment.  "You  need  not  be  so 
surprised.     You  have  seen  those  books  before." 

"But  you  don't  mean "  he  began. 

"I  do  mean!"  said  she.     "The  very  same!" 

"Then,"  said  he,  a  sudden,  serious  thought  coming  to 


him,   "you — you  did  not  give  the  package  ba  1, 

man  in  the  checking-place — you — why,  Elizabeth  !     \  ou 

don't  tell  me  you  stole  the  books,  do  you?" 

"No,  you  poor,  bewildered  man.  Of  course  I  did  not 
steal  the  books!  I  paid  for  them  myself  in  good  United 
States  coin.  Now,  listen  while  I  tell  you  an  adventure- 
that  is  an  adventure." 

They  settled  themselves  cozily. 

"You  must  know,  dear  man,"  said  she,  "that  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  day  you  brought  home  your  mys- 
terious package  I  took  the  train  after  yours  into  town 
and  bought  those  books,  and  before  doing  the  rest  of 
my  errands  had  the  package  checked  at  the  parcel- 
room  of  the  station.  I  was  busy  until  train-time,  and 
hurried  to  catch  the  four-o'clock  local,  for  I  wanted 
to  be  at  home  before  you,  so  that  you  would  not  know 
I  had  been  shopping  at  all — you  are  so  curious  at 
Christmas-time.  My  hands  were  full  of  small  things, 
and  I  had  to  hurry  so  fast  to  catch  that  train  that  I 
never  once  thought  of  the  large  parcel,  although  I  had 
slipped  the  check  handily  into  an  outside  rubber-band  of 
one  of  the  small  parcels.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
train  started  that  I  remembered  the  books.  I  knew  it 
was  too  late  to  go  back,  so  decided  that  I  would  go  in 
by  first  train  with  you  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  truth 
when  I  told  you  I  had  Christmas  shopping  to  do  that 
day,  for  I  had  not  finished  what  I  had  intended  to  do 
in  the  city.  Well,  I  searched  for  my  check,  and  it  was 
gone.  When  I  saw  those  books  on  your  book-shelves 
that  evening  I  nearly  jumped.  Then  as  you  told  your 
tale  I  knew  what  had  happened.  It  was  my  check  you 
found.     Was  there  ever  such  a  coincidence?" 

"But,"  said  Medford.  "you  let  me  do  up  that  package 
and  cart  it  all  the  way  back  to  the  city!" 

"That  was  the  only  way  to  keep  you  from  knowing 
those  books  were  your  Christmas  present."  said  she, 
"and  besides  you  deserved  just  a  little  punishment  for 
your  wickedness." 

"And,"  said  Medford  severely,  "you  told  me  you 
handed  back  that  package  after  I  left  you  that  morning 
and  no  questions  were  asked.     How  is  that?" 

"That  is  the  truth,"  she  said,  enjoying  his  quizzing. 
"I  did  hand  the  package  back,  for  I  had  it  checked 
again.  Do  you  think  I  intended  to  carry  it  about  with 
me  all  the  morning?" 

She  laughed  at  his  discomfiture. 

"There  were  no  questions  asked  either."  she  went  on. 
"Why  should  there  be?  There  was  no  one  to  claim  the 
package.  It  had  been  handed  to  you  the  night  before 
and  I  was  simply  having  it  checked  again.  It  was  a 
perfectly  straight  performance." 

When  the  light  at  last  penetrated  Medford's  brain 
he  laughed  like  a  boy.  However,  as  he  gazed  at  those 
rare  books  he  had  stolen  from  himself,  as  it  were,  he 
decided  that  one  adventure  of  that  sort  was  quite 
enough  for  his  peace  of  mind. 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1914. 


Three  to  six  months,  working  four  or  five  hours  each 
day,  are  required  in  Ecuador  to  complete  the  best 
Manavi  (Panama)  hats;  but  children  will  make  two  of 
the  cheapest  grade  hats  from  undressed  straw  in  a  day. 
Qualifications  such  as  patience,  good  eyesight,  and  the 
skill  acquired  by  years  of  experience  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  very  best  grade  of  hats.  The  finest  hats 
ever  made  were  the  work  of  a  native  Ecuadorian  named 
Palma,  which  were  purchased  for  $200  each  and 
presented  to  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon.  According  to  the  most  reliable  accounts  the 
first  toquilla  straw  hat  was  made  285  years  ago  in  the 
province  of  Manavi.  Ecuador,  by  Francisco  Delgado,  a 
native  of  the  country.  As  at  that  time  Panama  was 
the  great  distributing  centre  for  articles  produced  on' 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  many  of  these  products 
were  credited  to  that  city;  hats  woven  from  toquilla 
straw  in  Manavi  thus  came  to  be  called  "Panama" 
hats.  While  this  misnomer  should  be  corrected  to 
"Manavi"  hat,  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known  has  come  into  such  general  use  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  change  will  ever  be  made.  The  plants 
producing  the  toquilla  straw  from  which  Manavi  hats 
'are  made  are  five  or  six  species  of  stemless  screw  pines, 
the  most  important  being  known  to  science  as  Car- 
\ludovica  palmata,  which  grow  wild  in  the  hot  humid 
regions  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  and  in  the  forests  of 
|  Peru  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River;  but 
they  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  dense,  dark,  tropical 
forests  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Ecuador.  The  plants  at- 
tain a  height  of  six  to  ten  feet,  and  present  (lie  appeal 
ance  of  diminutive  fan-shaped  palm  trees.  Repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  plants  with 
but  little  success,  for  only  in  the  wild  State  do  the  screw- 
less  pines  best  develop  their  characteristic  qualities. 
■■» 

\inoiig  the  rare  specimens  nol  open  to  public  inspi 
lion  in  the  Harvard  Zoological  Museum  is  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  frog  in  the  world,  h  weigh 
about  six  pounds,  is  twenty-seven  inches  long  from  tip 
to  toe.  and  of  a  slaty  black  color.  Its  web  feet  are  equal 
in  size  to  those  of  a  large  swan,  But  three  of  its  kind 
havi  ever  reached  the  United  States.  Dr.  Boulenger  of 
the  British  Museum  was  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
species  in  l'Jtld,  while  on  an  expedition  in  Central 
Africa.  All  known  specimens  have  been  found  in  two 
districts,  called  Kribi  and  Efulan,  of  the  German  colony, 
Kamerun. 
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December  19,  1914. 


UNMASKED. 


When  a  Man's  Word  Was  Not  Lightly  Given. 


They  were  discussing  the  latest  scandal.  A  young 
man  of  good  connections  had  been  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  a  club.  Playing  in  collusion  with  a  profes- 
sional gambler,  he  had  cheated  at  cards  and  in  a  few 
months  had  won  a  considerable  sum. 

"And  has  he  killed  himself?"  asked  some  one. 
"Bah !"   replied   another.     "Do   men  kill   themselves 
for  so  little  nowadays?    It  was  different  in  the  good  old 
times." 

"In  the  good  old  times,  as  you  call  them,"  said  old 
General  Roy,  "those  who  adopted  the  card-sharper's 
profession  killed  themselves  no  more  than  do  those  of 
the  present  time.  A  few  exceptions  there  may  have 
been  among  those  who  were  detected  at  the  outset.  But 
if  the  first  attempt  succeeded,  they  did  as  they  do  today, 
they  quickly  accustom  themselves  to  their  degradation. 
Ah.  it  is  so  easy !  When  respect  for  his  own  good  name 
will  not  restrain  a  man  at  the  first  step,  it  is  entirely 
dead  within  him,  and  even  a  scandal  will  not  revive  it. 
By  the  way.  I  can  tell  you  of  a  curious  case  in  point, 
where  the  hero  blew  out  his  brains,  but  it  was  not  a 
suicide.  No,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  not  a  sui- 
cide.    Listen: 

"It  was  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  press  of  that  time 
was  not  the  terrible  gossip  that  it  is  today,  and  sensa- 
tional news  never  passed  certain  bounds.  There  were 
not  fewer  scandals,  but  the  scandals  were  less  known. 
In  fact,  I  think  there  were  rather  more.  Not  that  we 
are  more  virtuous,  but  the  fear  of  publicity  is  certainly 
a  great  check. 

"Among  the  elegant  young  fellows,  the  gilded  youth 
of  those  days,  who  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
scandalous  gossip  by  their  eccentricities  and  duels,  was 
a  young  gentleman  attached  to  the  king's  household.  I 
shall  call  him  the  Vicomte  Roland.  The  name  was  not 
an  illustrious  one;  in  fact,  the  vicomte  was  the  fruit 
of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages  introduced  by  Na- 
poleon I.  General  Comte  Roland,  whose  heavy  cavalry 
charges  are  matters  of  history,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bransac,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  families  of  France.  His 
son  was  then  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had 
not  the  robust,  plebeian  beauty  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  army.  His  was 
rather  the  delicate  and  distinguished  grace  of  his 
mother,  whose  idol  he  was.  Having  loved  her  hus- 
band passionately,  the  countess  was  now  wrapped  up  in 
her  son. 

"The  extravagant  life  led  by  the  son  had  caused  a 
quarrel  between  the  parents.  The  countess  lived  in 
the  Bransac  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain,  while  the  general,  secluding  himself 
in  a  little  chateau  in  the  forest  of  Senart,  passed  his 
time  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  say  he  had 
ill-treated  his  wife,  but  it  was  utterly  untrue.  The  fact 
is  that  there  had  been  between  the  general  and  his 
wife  two  terrible  scenes. 

"The  first  was  caused  by  an  idea  which  took  posses- 
sion of  the  countess.  She  found  this  name  'Roland'  too 
plebeian  for  her  son,  and  tormented  her  husband  to  ob- 
tain the  king's  authority  to  add  to  it  that  of  De  Bransac. 
The  general  energetically  refused. 

"  'My  name  has  sufficed  for  me.'  said  he,  'for  me  who 
have  made  it  famous.  It  will  do  for  this  fine  gentleman, 
my  son.  If  he  does  not  find  it  brilliant  enough,  let  him 
try  to  add  to  its  lustre.' 

"The  second  scene  was  brought  about  by  the  vicomte 
abducting  a  ballet  dancer,  and  by  a  duel  and  a  debt 
which  were  the  consequences  of  this  little  affair.  The 
general  brought  the  son  before  his  mother  and  roughly 
reproved  him  for  his  folly.  Instead  of  supporting  her 
husband,  the  countess  made  excuses  for  her  son. 
Women  always  are  indulgent  toward  the  man  in  a  love 
scrape. 

"As  the  general  told  his  son  that  his  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  such  scandalous  absurdities,  the 
countess  unhappily  interjected: 

"  'Oh,  the  fortune  of  the  De  Bransacs  will  amplv 
suffice  for  him.' 

"She  had  not  calculated  the  effect  of  her  speech.  An 
hour  later  the  general  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  his  | 
chateau ;  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  family  notary  in- 
formed the  countess  that  her  entire  personal  fortune 
was  at  her  disposal.  The  separation  was  complete,  and 
the  general  lived  alone  on  the  fifteen  thousand  francs 
which  constituted  the  revenue  he  received  from  his  own 
fortune. 

"The  son  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  her  fortune.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  the  countess  was  half  ruined,  and 
the  energy  of  the  notary  alone  saved  her  from  her  son's 
extravagances. 

"All  at  once  it  became  known  that  the  Vicomte 
Roland  no  longer  belonged  to  the  king's  household,  and 
that  he  had  handed  in  his  resignation  as  lieutenant  in 
a  cavalry  regiment.  That  is  what  was  given  out.  but 
rumors  of  a  different  character  were  afloat.  The 
countess  no  lunger  appeared  in  public,  but  confined  her- 
self to  her  hotel.  In  a  few  weeks  she  seemed  ten  years 
olde-. . 

"The  vicomte,  aftei  a  voyage  of  some  weeks  in  Italy, 
retimed  t"  Paris,  took  apartments  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Clvussee  d'Antin,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  idler  on  the 
pci-oion  of  a  thousand  francs  a  month  allowed  him  by 


his  mother.     It  would  be  little  today;  but  at  that  time 

it  enabled  a  man  to  make  quite  a  figure  in  the  fashion- 

i  able  world.     He  passed  his  time  between  love  adven- 

i  tures,  the  theatres,  and  the  green  table.    Then  little  by 

little  his   elegance   and  his   eccentricities  began  to  be 

talked  about.     Clubs  were  not  as  plentiful  as  they  are 

now,  but  the  gilded  youth  and  the  gamesters  had  a  few 

!  of  them  where  lovers  of  the  green  cloth  could  amuse 

themselves. 

"One  evening  when  the  Vicomte  Roland,  after  hav- 
ing won  a  considerable  sum  from  one  of  his  friends, 
offered  him  his  revenge,  his  opponent  rose,  and,  push- 
ing aw-ay  the  cards,  looked  at  him  in  a  singular  manner. 
"  'Well,  no,  Roland,'  said  he ;  'what  with  your  luck 
with  women  and  your  luck  with  cards,  you  have  too 
much  luck  for  one  man.' 

"Roland,  though  somewdiat  choleric,  demanded  no  ex- 
planation, and  contented  himself  with  laughing. 

"Some  days  after  the  prefect  of  police  announced 
himself  to  the  general  at  his  chateau.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  I  do  not  know.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
affair  is  that  they  returned  together  to  Paris. 

"At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  evening  following  that  in- 
terview the  vicomte  was  seated  at  a  table  playing 
ecarte.  He  had  just  won  ten  successive  games  from 
an  Englishman,  who,  passing  through  Paris  on  his 
way  home,  had  been  introduced  at  the  club  by  one  of 
the  members.  Roland  had  a  considerable  sum  before 
him.  The  loser  had  just  risen,  and  before  leaving  the 
table  had  bowed  thrice,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  ap- 
proached the  table. 

"  'Will  the  Vicomte  Roland  permit  me  to  take  the 
gentleman's  revenge?' 

"The  young  man  paled.     It  was  his  father. 
"  'As  you  are  a  bold  player,  I  offer  you  a  bold  game. 
It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  say  that  it  is  too  high. 
Read.'     And   the   general   handed   him   a   note    folded 
twice. 

"The  vicomte  glanced  over  it,  and  shuddered  visibly. 
"  'Do  you  accept  ?' 

"He  bowed.  The  general  seated  himself  opposite  his 
son,  cut  a  king,  and  dealt  the  cards.  He  won  the  first 
hand.  When  it  was  the  vicomte's  deal  he  trembled 
slightly  and  a  strange  light  shone  in  his  eyes ;  neverthe- 
less he  played  on.    The  general  won  again. 

"The    vicomte    rose,    pale    as    a    ghost,    and    in    a 
smothered  voice  said : 
"  'In  an  hour,  sir,  I  shall  have  acquitted  myself.' 
"He  left  the  room  without  another  word. 
"On  the  following  morning  the  guardians  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  brought  in  the  body  of  the  Vicomte  Roland. 
His  head  was  blown  to  pieces,  his  hand  still  grasping 
the  pistol.     In  a  portfolio  was  found  an  unsigned  scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  were  the  words:     'The  loser  will 
blow  out  his  brains.' 

"The  pretended  Englishman  was  an  accomplished 
card-sharper,  sent  by  the  prefect  of  police.  The  threi 
bows  had  been  the  sign  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
the  general  to  indicate  that  the  vicomte  had  cheated. 

"The  game  was  one  for  life  and  death  between  father 
and  son.  Both  were  dishonored — the  son  by  his  own 
act,  the  father  by  the  son's.  But  this  dishonor  was  a 
secret,  which  threatened  to  become  an  open  shame. 
Death  could  stifle  it — the  son's  death  or  the  father's, 
for  the  stern  old  soldier  would  himself  have  disgraced 
his  son  had  that  son  not  kept  their  pact.  The  price  of 
the  general's  secrecy  was  his  son's  life." — Translated 
from  the  French  of  Edoiiard  Siebecker. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  lofty  volcanoes  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  rising 
above  the  ocean  from  5000  to  nearly  14,000  feet,  are 
only  the  summits  of  gigantic  mountain  masses  that  rise 
abruptly  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific.  Mauna  Loa. 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  stands  13,675  feet  above  sea 
level,  but  its  slopes  descend  beneath  the  sea.  as  shown 
by  deep-sea  soundings,  with  a  grade  fully  equal  to  if 
not  greater  than  that  of  <the  visible  slopes.  The  same 
is  generally  true  of  the  submarine  slopes  of  the  other 
islands,  and  the  depths  attained  by  these  continuous 
slopes,  within  thirty  to  fifty  miles  of  the  shores,  vary 
from  14.000  to  19,000  feet.  Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna 
Kea,  if  their  true  bases  are  considered  to  be  at  the  bot 
torn  of  the  Pacific,  are  therefore  mountains  of  as  great 
an  altitude  as  Mount  Everest,  or  approximately  30,000 
feet.  No  other  volcano  in  the  w'orld  approaches  Mauna 
Loa  in  the  vastness  of  its  mass  or  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  eruptive  activity.  In  the  aggregate  of  its  eruptions 
Mauna  Loa  is  also  unrivaled.  Some  of  the  volcanoes 
of  Iceland  have  been  known  to  disgorge  at  a  single  out- 
break masses  of  lava  fully  equal  to  those  of  Mauna  Loa. 
But  such  outbursts  are  infrequent  in  Iceland,  and  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  any  of  such  magnitude  have 
occurred,  though  there  have  been  several  minor  erup- 
tions. The  eruptions  of  Mauna  Loa  are  all  of  great 
volume  and  occur  irregularly,  at  an  average  interval  of 
about  eight  years.  In  view  of  the  total  quantity  of  ma- 
terial it  has  disgorged  during  the  last  century,  no  other 
volcano  is  at  all  comparable  to  it. 


The  Sihlwald.  or  city  forest,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
adds  to  the  town's  revenues  $7.20  per  acre  a  year,  re- 
ducing the  amount  needed  to  be  raised  through  taxa- 
tion by  more  than  $32,000. 


The  Bells  of  Yule. 

FROM    "IN    MEMORIAM." 

The   time   draws  near   the  birth   of   Christ : 
The   moon  is   hid :   the  night  is   still ; 
The   Christmas  bells  from  hill  to   hill 

Answer  each   other  in   the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor. 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were   shut   between   me   and   the   sound : 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 
Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  and  peace, 

Peace   and  good-will,  to   all   mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I   almost   wish'd  no   more  to   wake. 
And  that  ray  hold  on  life  would  break- 
Before    I    heard    those   bells    again : 

But   they   my   troubled   spirit   rule. 

For  they   controll'd   me   when   a  boy: 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touch'd  with  joy, 

The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson: 


Peace  on  Earth  ! 

FROM    "THE    EXD    OF    THE    PLAY." 

Come   wealth    or   want,    come   good    or   ill. 

Let  young  and   old   accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  awful  will, 

And   bear   it   with    an  honest   heart. 
Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be    each,   pray    God,   a   gentleman. 

A    gentleman,    or    old    or    young ! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays ;) 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon    the   first   of   Christmas    days ; 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful  angels  rais'd  it  then: 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men ! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth  ; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,   and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn   Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,   our  carol  still : 
Be  peace  on  earth,   be  peace   on  earth, 

To  men   of  gentle  will. 

— W'dtiam   Makepeace   Thackeray. 


To  a  Nightingale. 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
'T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness — 
That  tbou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,   and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green. 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth ! 
O,  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 


About  6000  tons  of  straw  braid  go  from  Shantung 
each  year  to  foreign  countries  for  manufacture  into 
straw  hats. 


Darkling   I   listen ;    and   for   many   a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To   take   into   the   air  my  quiet   breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To   cease  upon  the   midnight  with  no   pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,   immortal   Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps   the   self-same   song  that   found   a   path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in   tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu !   the  fancy  can  not  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu,  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side  ;  and  now  't  is  buried  deep 
In   the   next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream ! 

Fled   is  that   music  : — do   I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

— John  Keats. 

The  ancient  "dew  ponds"  of  England  have  their  mod- 
ern counterparts  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  where  drink- 
ing water  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the 
abundant  dew  in  especially  prepared  basins.  The  primi- 
tive process  consists  in  making  a  hollow  in  the  ground 
and  filling  the  bottom  with  dry  straw,  over  which  is 
placed  a  layer  of  clay.  On  a  clear  night  the  clay  cools 
very  rapidly  and  the  dew  is  condensed  into  water  in  the 
basin.  The  pond  is  improved  by  putting  a  layer  of 
asphalt  or  Portland  cement  under  the  straw.  At  Gi- 
braltar the  present  practice  is  to  use  w:ood  instead  of 
straw  and  sheet  iron  instead  of  clay. 


December  19,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


GOOD  HUNTING. 


Daniel  J.  Singer  Relates  Some  of  His   Adventures  in   North 
and  South  America  with  Jaguars  and  Bears. 


Mr.  Daniel  J.  Singer  in  the  preface  to  his  "Big  Game 
Fields  of  America"  tells  us  that  he  has  made  a  hunting 
specialty  of  the  jaguar  and  the  bear,  and  that  in  pur- 
suit of  these  formidable  animals  he  has  made  a  good 
many  big  game  hunting  trips  in  Xorth  and  South 
America,  from  Alaska  to  the  Equator.  But  Mr.  Singer 
does  something  more  than  give  us  an  account  of  his 
actual  exploits  in  the  field.  He  has  studied  his  victims 
in  captivity  and  in  the  open,  and  he  devotes  two  ad- 
mirable chapters  to  natural  history,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  they  are  not  the  most  interesting  of  the 
lot.  Most  of  his  writing,  he  says,  was  done  with  a 
pencil  either  in  the  shooting  tent  or  while  awaiting  the 
advent  of  some  night  prowler,  arid  he  therefore  merits 
all  the  praise  that  should  be  given  to  steady  nerves. 

Mr.  Singer  begins  his  record  in  the  British  Guiana 
bush.  His  objective,  so  to  speak,  was  the  jaguar,  and 
he  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  been 
left  in  camp  with  only  one  attendant  he  received  news 
of  the  finding  of  a  freshly  killed  wild  hog,  only  partly 
eaten  and  carefully  concealed.  Upon  that  occasion  he 
missed  his  quarry,  having  made  the  mistake  of  bringing 
only  his  shotgun  instead  of  his  rifle,  and  on  attempting 
to  return  to  camp  he  found  himself  in  the  grip  of 
jungle  fever  and  in  danger  of  a  grip  even  more  un- 
pleasant: 

Walking  over  to  the  gnarly  roots  of  a  giant  tree,  I  sat  down 
to  "take  stock"  of  my  chances.  "A  man  should  never  give 
up  until  he  is  quite  dead,"  I  would  say  slowly,  which  seemed 
to  have  a  slightly  stimulating  effect.  Taking  a  deep  breath, 
I  sent  a  long,  loud  call  chasing  through  the  jungle,  and  when 
it  ceased  it  struck  me  that  it  had  something  of  the  tone  in  it 
that  reminded  me  of  a  lone  wolf  bewailing  the  loss  of  his 
mate.  I  then  listened  intently,  straining  m\'  ears  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound.  Suddenly  a  heavy,  hissing  breath  close 
behind  me  made  me  whip  around  with  a  sensation  of  the  hair 
rising  on  my  scalp.  Xot  more  than  a  few  paces  away  was 
coiled  a  huge  boa  constrictor  in  the  low  branch  of  a  tree, 
with  his  head  protruding  too  unpleasantly  near,  and  eyeing 
me  with  a  pair  of  cold,  unwinking,  malignant  eyes.  A  forked, 
colorless,  flickering  tongue  added  to  his  heinous  appearance. 
Fickle  fate  seemed  pitilessly  and  endlessly  whimsical.  What 
would  happen  next? 

The  deadly  contents  of  the  shotgun  flew  out  and  quite  de- 
molished his  whole  head.  And  then  slowly  his  great  coils 
unwound,  and  gracefully  even  in  death,  they  slid  to  the 
ground  until  the  tail  finally  came  down  with  a  flip.  J 
couldn't  help  but  smile  when  the  thought  struck  me,  that  I 
would  have  fresh  meat,  at  any  rate.  Thence  once  more  came 
the  mysterious  whispering,  terrifying  silence.  But  now  a  sharp 
sound  came  up  from  the  depths  of  the  gloom,  for  the  light 
was  pallid  now,  and  still  another  sharp  sound.  Then  I  hal- 
looed long  and  loud — and  waited ;  like  an  echo  it  rolled  back 
through  the  jungle.  There  was  no  mistaking  it  now — it  was 
John  Charley  coming  with  the  dogs. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  author  was  more  for- 
tunate. His  hounds  had  taken  the  scent,  and  their 
clamor  was  evidence  that  somewhere  in  the  thick  jungle 
the  crafty  and  powerful  jaguar  was  facing  the  in- 
furiated pack : 

The  moments  were  precious  now;  the  baleful  chorus  of 
the  hounds  warned  us  the  quarry  was  within  a  stone's  throw  ; 
yet  we  could  see  nothing.  Then  my  eye  lit  upon  something 
that  held  me  for  a  long  moment  arrested,  motionless.  Close 
along  a  bough,  its  ears  flat  against  its  neck,  its  tail  twitching, 
its  lips  drawn  back  from  its  yellow  fangs  in  a  vicious  snarl, 
lay  the  handsomest  jaguar  I  ever  saw.  From  between  their 
wide  lids  his  eyes  blazed  into  mine,  as  I  raised  my  gun  to 
my  shoulder,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired.  The  claws  relaxed 
their  hold ;  slowly  the  great  body  rolled  over  and  fell  into 
the  midst  of  the  frenzied  pack.  But,  before  I  could  take  a 
forward  step,  the  huge  cat  had  leaped  to  its  feet — I  had  aimed 
too  high  :  the  bullet  penetrating  the  upper  part  of  the  shoul- 
der. Into  the  wild  melee  I  dared  not  fire,  though  my  soul 
sickened  at  each  lightning  stroke  of  those  terrible  paws. 

At  last  my  moment  came — for  an  instant  the  dogs  drew 
back.  Before  they  could  again  rush  in,  my  second  bullet 
crashed  through  his  brain. 

The  cattle-killer  had  paid  his  debt — many  lives  had  he  asked 
— now  he  had  paid  with  his  own. 

Mr.  Singer  gives  us  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  habits 
of  the  jaguar,  an  account  that  increases  our  respect 
for  an  animal  not  so  well  known  to  the  huntsman  as 
his  prowess  deserves.  The  jaguar  will  attack  a  human 
being  of  his  own  accord  and,  unlike  the  lion  and  the 
tiger,  he  gives  no  warning.  Running  noiselessly  with 
his  belly  on  the  ground  he  springs  to  the  shoulder  and 
sinks  his  fangs  in  the  neck,  while  lacerating  the  body  j 
with  his  great  claws : 

The  jaguar  takes  its  prey  in  a  variety  of  ways,   depending  i 
on  the  animal  it  selects  and  its  surroundings.     In  many  cases 
the  game  upon   the  capture  of  which  his   subsistence  depends  i 
is  more  fleet  of  foot  than  himself,  and,  therefore,  he  must  re-  | 
sort   to   strategy   to  effect   its  seizure.      So,   either   by   stalking 
or  ambushing  his  prey,  his  victim  is  invariably  taken  by  sur-  ' 
prise.      The    jaguar    frequently    strikes    down    and    kills    game  j 
with    a    blow    of   its    massive    forearm,    but    in    the    case   of   a 
large  quadruped  it  usually  springs  for  the  shoulder  and  seizes  i 
by  the  throat,  while  one  paw   is  placed  on  the  muzzle   and  [ 
the  other  on  the  neck,  and  with  a  single  tremendous  wrench  j 
he   breaks   the   neck.      As   might   be   supposed,    circumstances 
often    require    them   to   vary   their   tactics.      I    have    known   a 
jaguar  to  kill  one  of  his  own  kind  almost  instantly  by  a  bite  | 
through  the  back  of  the  neck  which  pierced  the  vertebra.     The 
power  in  their  jaws  is  indeed  terrific.     When  they  have  killed  j 
their  prey  they  never  attend  to  the  hindquarters  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  tiger,  but  tear  open  the  under  parts 
and  eat  first  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver,   then  the  meat  along  , 
the  breast.     After  satisfying  their  hunger,  they  sit  down   and  I 
make    their    toilet,    for    after    such    butchery    the    blood-stains 
must  be  carefully  removed  with  their  great,  rough  tongues,  for  i 
they  are  clean,  fine-looking  beasts  ;  we  must  at  least  give  them 
credit   for  this,   even   if  they  do    kill   one   of   us   occasionally. 
The  great  cat  then  retires  to   some  nearby  hiding  place,   and  J 
if  undisturbed   will   return  to   its  prey   a  little   after  sundown  j 
on  the  following  day.  ' 


We  have  a  remarkable  account  of  the  stalking  by  a 
jaguar  of  two  tapirs  that  had  come  by  night  to  the 
water.  They  came  separately  and  with  all  the  caution 
that  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  those  deadly  jungles: 

Suddenly,  noiseless  as  a  shadow,  another  figure  joined  the 
first,  and  two  tapirs  were  now  clearly  outlined  in  silhouette. 
Their  muzzles  began  to  go  out  and  down — to  be  quickly 
raised  again  with  a  jerk.  Their  ears  hinged  forward,  then 
back,  then  forward  again.  They  were  gazing  intently,  fixedly 
into  the  velvety  shadows  of  the  big  trees.  The  lower  jaw 
of  the  jaguar  hung  slightly  open,  his  black  lips  quivered  and 
drooled  with  the  expectancy  of  a  meal ;  his  spotted  tail  waved 
from  side  to  side  at  the  extreme  tip,  ever  so  gently,  as  he 
crouched,  belly  to  the  ground,  all  his  muscles  tense. 

At  last  a  paw  of  the  stalker  went  out,  with  infinite  caution, 
and  remained  there.  Very  slowly,  indeed,  another  followed 
and  passed  it.  And  then,  inch  by  inch,  paw  by  paw,  each  ad- 
vanced in  turn  with  almost  inconceivable  stealth,  a  gray 
shadow,  a  mere  suggestion  of  shape,  began  to  creep  along. 
So  slowly  did  it  travel,  this  phantom  form,  only  a  few  inches 
in  height — that  it  was  only  after  long  intervals  of  time  that  it 
seemed  to  have  moved  perceptibly  nearer. 

Then,  into  the  moonlight,  from  the  gloam  of  the  big  mora 
trees,  shot  a  long,  low,  shadowy  form.  Fifteen  feet  from  the 
tapir  there  was  the  slightest  noticeable  pause;  the  lithe  and 
muscular  form  gathered  itself  together  like  a  most  powerfully 
compressed  steel  spring.  The  jaguar  sailed  through  the  air. 
There  was  a  dull  thud  and  a  clattering  of  hoofs  as  one  of 
the  tapirs  went  galloping  in  terror  off  through  the  jungle, 
while  something  of  great  strength  clutched  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck  of  the  other.  Five  cruelly  lacerating  claws  fixed  them- 
selves into  her  long,  sensitive  nose,  and  her  neck  was  seized 
in  a  terrible  grip.  There  was  a  sudden,  quick  movement,  a 
dull  crack,  and  the  tapir  sank  down,  her  cervical  vertebra 
dislocated.  Long  after  this  was  heard  a  queer,  low  sound 
as  of  bubbling,  a  frothy  breathing,  and  a  ripping,  tearing  noise. 
Then  it  ceased,  and  a  deep,  throaty  purr  vibrated. 

On  Mr.  Singer's  first  trip  to  Mexico  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  shoot  a  lion.  One  of  his  horses  had  been 
bitten  by  a  poisonous  fly  and  had  died  in  the  bush,  and 
Mr.  Singer  determined  to  watch  by  the  body  in  the 
hope  of  bagging  some  night  prowler  attracted  by  the 
scent : 

Presently  I  heard  a  slight  noise  to  my  right,  and  upon  look- 
ing saw  a  little  skunk  run  by,  almost  within  arm's  reach.  He 
stopped  at  the  carcass  and  commenced  his  evening  meal.  A 
few  minutes  lapsed  and  I  saw  the  skunk  hurrying  away,  as 
if  disturbed  by  some  unseen  object.  Almost  directly  in  front, 
and  some  forty  yards  away,  was  a  boulder  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  The  queer  action  of  the  skunk  made  me  all  the 
more  alert,  and  looking  carefully  I  made  out  a  form,  crouch- 
ing low,  just  over  the  boulder  in  front.  With  all  my  caution 
this  animal  had  stolen  up  while  I  was  unaware.  I  glanced 
for  a  moment  to  be  sure,  when  the  form  disappeared  behind 
the  boulder  as  mysteriously  and  as  silently  as  it  had  appeared. 
I  felt  that  I  had  been  outwitted,  when  out  from  behind  the 
boulder,  with  slow,  deliberate  strides,  walked  a  lion,  every 
step  bringing  her  within  easy  range.  On  she  came,  thirty 
yards,  twenty-five  yards,  and  she  stopped,  seeming  to  scent 
the  air.  My  eye  ran  along  the  little  ivory  front  sight  and 
I  pressed  the  trigger.  With  one  great  bound  the  beast  cleared 
the  earth  some  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  rent  the  air  with  a 
most  piercing  scream.  As  she  came  to  the  ground  she  seemed 
to  gather  herself  for  another  spring,  as  I  was  about  to  fire 
the  second  time;  but  just  at  'hat  moment  her  feet  seemed  to 
fall  from  under  her  and  she  toppled  over  on  her  side  and 
lay  motionless,  save  for  an  occasional  switch  of  her  tail. 
This  lion  proved  to  be  a  female,  not  as  large  as  the  first  lion. 
She  measured  a  little  over  six  feet.  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  a  smoke,  so  filled  my  pipe,  and  had  not  taken  many- 
puffs  when  I  heard  Hi  coming  with  the  horses. 

In  the  course  of  a  chapter  on  the  American  black 
bear  Mr.  Singer  removes  a  common  idea  that  this  ani- 
mal kills  its  victims  by  hugging,  while  giving  us  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  the  black  bear  will  do  no 
harm  to  any  one  who  is  minding  his  own  business  and 
who  will  allow  enough  elbow  room  for  the  owner  of 
the  soil: 

It  is  the  common  idea  that  a  black  bear  will  hug  people  to 
death.  This  of  course  is  a  mistake.  A  bear  almost  invariably 
makes  its  attack  by  striking  a  stunning  blow  with  the  fore- 
paw  and  tearing  with  his  very  formidable  claws.  A  large 
black  bear  can  strike  a  terrific  blow  and  is  capable  of  knock- 
ing down  and  mortally  wounding  a  full-grown  caribou.  When 
their  enemy  or  prey  is  felled  to  the  ground  they  usually  bite 
them  about  the  head  and  neck  until  death  ensues.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  their  jaws,  and  have  been 
known  to  bite  through  the  skull  of  a  man.  Many  animals  that 
can  generally  be  counted  on  not  to  attack  may  do  so  when 
come  upon  suddenly,  crowded,  wounded,  or  annoyed.  The 
black  bear  is  no  exception.  The  more  I  see  and  study  ani- 
mals the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
fixed  rule  what  the  same  species  of  animal  will  do  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  they  seem  lo  vary  as  much  in  mind 
and  temperament  as  the  individual.  Although  one  might 
predict  with  a  very  good  average  01  correctness,  there  would 
always  be  the  exception. 

Mr.  Singer  tells  us  how.  quite  accidentally,  he  found  a 
black  bear  while  hunting  near  the  Wyoming  line  in 
Xorth  Colorado,  and  just  as  a  failure  of  the  commis- 
sariat department  had  threatened  the  need  of  retreat. 
In  obedience  to  a  "hunch"  he  had  descended  a  steep 
declivity  by  the  simple  process  of  tobogganing  down 
a  snowslide  for  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet : 

I  had  no  sooner  gained  my  con-fortable  seat  than  directly 
in  front  of  me,  not  more  than  twenty-five  yards  distant,  my 
attention  was  directed  by  ?  "Whocf .'"  Now,  if  I  had  known 
exactly  where  this  bear  was  and  had  practiced  stalking  it 
all  my  life  I  could  not  have  done  it  better,  though  it  was,  of 
course,  mostly  a  matter  of  luck.  1  could  just  see  his  black 
head  and  neck,  a  bush  concealing  rhe  rest  of  him  completely. 
Upon  hearing  his  Whoof I  I  had  swung  my  little  carbine  to 
my  shoulder  (for  I  was  only  carrying  :i  .32  special),  and 
dropped  a  ball  through  the  lower  part  of  his  neck.  The  bear 
went  down,  falling  behind  some  brush  and  rocks,  which  pre- 
vented me  momentarily  from  seeing  him  while  I  worked  the 
lever  in  case  another  shot  was  needed.  To  my  surprise  the 
bear  had  gained  his  feet  and  was  coming  up  a  little  trail  that 
led  directly  toward  me.  Now,  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  this  bear  was  charging  me ;  I  believed  he  was  simply 
running  blind  and  had  taken  this  trail  as  the  easiest  apparent 
way  of  making  off.  Contrary  to  all  my  learning  and  ex- 
perience here  was  a  black  bear  coming  on,  and.  what  was 
more,  getting  uncomfortably  close,  too.  I  got  down  in  my 
sights  again  and  no  snap  shots  for  me  this  time:  I  really 
meant  to  do  some  aiming.     The  bear  was  below  me  and  some 


twelve  or  fifteen  yards  off.     I  pulled  down   for 

head  and   hurled  a   bullet  exactly   between   his 

j  down  the  curtain  on  this  bear  story  in  a  hurry. 

The  author  gives  us  the  curious  information  that  the 

!  cub  of  the  black  bear  weighs  but  a  few  ounces  at  birth. 

Its  eyes  are  closed,  it  has  no   teeth,  and   no   fur.     Its 

diminutive  size  is  due  presumably  to  the  fact  that  the 

1  mother  has  been  all  winter  without  food,  and  can   not 

forage  for  some  weeks  after  the  cubs  are  horn,  and  is 

;  therefore  unable  to  nurse  offspring  of  a  large  size: 

Now  a  little  bear  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,   and   what 
is  good  to  eat  just  as  well  as  you  do.     He  knows  every  root, 
every   bulb,    every'   berry    that    will    make    him    tat   and    happy. 
How   does  he   know   this?      I    can   not   say;   you   will    have   to 
ask  him.     When   I  say  this   I  have  in  mind  the  following  case 
that   was   brought   to   my    notice:      A   young  cut.,    only    a    few 
weeks  old,  was  caught  one  spring  and   fed  on  milk.     He  was 
kept    in    camp    until    the    following    fall,    when    they    moved 
camp  down  on  some  bottom  lands.     Here,  while  running  about. 
■  he  would  suddenly  stop,   dig  up  some  roots  and  de\our  them 
with  a  relish.    He  seemed  to  be  as  fully  prepared  to  forage  for 
!  himself   as    if   he    had    been    taking   lessons    from    his   mother 
j  all    summer.      Another    much    mistaken    idea    about    the    black 
'  bear   is   that   he   emerges   from   his   winter  quarters   very   thin 
j  and   emaciated    (this   so    far,   is   true)  ;   that  he   is  desperately 
1  hungry  after  his   long   fast;   or   is  terribly   ferocious,   and   in- 
I  clined  to  attack  anything  on  sight,  man  included.     This  is  not 
j  so,    although    I    have   often   heard   it    so   stated.      Xot   even    a 
[  black  bear  with  his  enviable  digestive  apparatus   can  or  does 
I  indulge  in  a  hearty  meal  after  so  long  a  fast.     The  organs  of 
a  bear  are  no  different   from  those  of  a  man  in  this  respect, 
I  and   after  their   long  disuse   are   only   capable   of   assimilating 
;  the    daintiest   morsels   of   food — such    as   grass   shoots,    tender 
:  roots,   and   the   like.      In   fact,   at  first  they   show   little   or  no 
I  desire   to    eat,   but   after   a   few   days   they   commence   to    par- 
take again  of  pretty  much   everything.     I   say  this  because  a 
bear    is    omnivorous,    which    means    that    he    eats    quite    gen- 
I  erally    everything — both    vegetable    and    meat.      They    are    not 
I  as  carnivorous  as  generally  supposed,  usually  being  contented 
with    such   small   animals   as  ground   squirrels   and   field   mice, 
but  still,  when  the  opportunity  offers,  they  have  a  great  pro- 
pensity for  stealing  down  ever  so  carefully  to  a  near-by  farm 
and  carrying  off  a  fat  little   shoat.     They,   loo,   have   a  great 
weakness    for    sheep,    and    it    is    hardly    necessary    for    me    to 
mention  honey   and  sweets,   for  here  we  sec   them   again   like 
good-natured,  mischievous  boys. 

The  black  bear  likes  his  meat  well  tainted,  the  more 
I  so  the  better.  Unlike  the  grizzly,  he  does  nothing 
!  seriously,  much  preferring  mischief  to  work.  His  maxi- 
mum weight  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds  and 
:  he  reaches  his  maturity  in  about  six  years,  and  lives 
,  for  about  twenty.  The  black  bear  is  a  great  climber, 
I  but  he  will  never  pursue  a  man  up  a  tree: 

How   many   of   us   have  gone   into   the   woods   in   our   early 

hunting    days    1 1    am   going    to    include    myself    in    this)    and 

j  looked   around  wondering  which   would   be   the   safest  tree  to 

shin  up  in  case  an  old  black  bear  should  have  designs  on  us. 

i  Now   that   little   sapling  over   there   looks   good.      They   say   a 

i  slim  tree  with  no  low  branches  is  the  best  to  nest  in  on  an  oc- 

I  casion  like  this.     But  for  those  who  do  not  already  know  we 

will    settle   that   question   right   here.      It   does    not   matter   in 

I  the  least  what  tree  you  select,  whether  it  is  one  some  two  or 

!  three   feet   in   diameter  or  just   that  little   sapling;    it   is   safe 

I  to   say  if  you   can   get  up,  so   can  the  bear.      But  this  is   the 

point ;    he   won't    come.      Xo   black   bear,   when   given    such   a 

1  fine  opportunity  to  get  away,  will  stick  around.     Their  claws, 

which    are    very    unlike    those    of    the    grizzly,    are    especially 

'  adapted    for    climbing,    while    the    front    paws    of    the    grizzly 

are  especially  adapted  for  digging,  being  long,  and  from  four 

to    six    inches    in    length,    and    nearly    straight.      Grizzlies    do 

not   and   can  not  climb   trees.     On   the   other  hand,   the  black 

bear's  claws  are  shorter,  more  curved,  and  thicker  at  the  b3se. 

which  enables  them  to  go  up  a  huge  tree  very  much  as  a  cat  or 

a   squirrel   would,    and    also   a  slim   one  just   large   enough   to 

sustain  their  weight. 

Mr.  Singer  tells  us  of  a  hunting  scene  that  he  wit- 
nessed in  Sonora,  where  a  cougar  began  as  hunter  and 
finished  as  hunted: 

Mounted  one  day  on  jennets,  we  determined  to  inspect  and 
hunt   a    Hkely-looking   stretch    of   country   to   the   south.      The 
weather  had  turned  very  cold  during  the  past  week,  and  at  this 
altitude,    freezing    hard    every    night    as    it    did,    made    fresh 
tracks  difficult  to  discern.     The  day  had  been  an  uneventful 
one,    and   we   were    wending    our   way   toward   camp,    evening 
being  close   at  hand.      Xearing  the  lop   of  a  small   saddle,  we 
suddenly    stopped    without    word    or    sign,    for   our    eyes    had 
simultaneously  met  the  object  of  our  search.     I  drew  my  rifle 
from   the  scabbard,  pressed  back  the  hammer,   but   for  a  mo- 
ment held  my  fire.     The  unexpected  scene  that  lay  before  me 
surpassed    anything   I    had    ever   witnessed    in   all    my    experi- 
ence with  wild  life.     There  sloped  before  us  a  pretty  g 
glade  where  three  deer,  two  does  and  a  fawn,  were  leisurely 
feeding    along.      The    grass,    growing   to    the    height    of    some 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  and  having  been  touched  by  the  recent 
,  frosts,  had  taken  on  a  red  brown  color.     Xot  twenty  tVer  be- 
hind   the    nearest   doe,    and    scarcely    discernible,    so    perfectly 
I  did   its   color  harmonize   with   the   frost-nipped  grass,   was   the 
long,  lithe,  tawny  form  of  a  cougar  in  the  very  act  of  >r 
its  prey  with  all  the  stealth  and  cunning  known  to   its  genus. 
1  So    light,    silent,    and    cautious   was   his    every'    move    that    he 
I  might  be  said  to  drift  light  as  a  wisp  of  smoke  toward  his  prey 
1  before  making  the  death-dealing  spring.     Now  crouching  with 
I  fierce  aspect,  fore  paws  extended,  head  laid  between  them,  while 
!  his  lithe  tail  oscillated  at  its  extreme  tip  with  a  gentle  waving 
'  motion,  his  pale  gooseberry  eyes  -dared  malevolently  upon   his 
I  unsuspecting  victim.     The  cougar  sprang — but  it  was  not  the 
well-directed,    accurate    spring   that    cleaves    the    air   like   the 
strike  of  a  monster  snake,  hurling  him  t«>  the  shoulders  of  his 
prey.     It  was  a  leap  of  pain,   for  the  .30-40  had  struck  home, 
piercing    the    very    heart    itself,    and    he    fell    to    the    ground    a 
.  shapeless  heap.     So  fate  had  spared  the  life  of  one  and   taken 
I  that    of    another.     The    cougar    of    Black    Canon    was 

Mr.   Singer's  book  contain  very 

i  page,  and  not  only  stories,  but  fascinating  bits  <>t"  wood 
lore  that  show  him  to  be  a  keen  and  observing  naturalist 
as  well  as  a  successful  hunter.     There  are   few   1 
of  the  kind  better  written  or  better  worth  writing.     And 
the  illustrations  from  his  own  camera  are  excellent. 
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The  Demi-Gods. 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  angels  some- 
times visit  the  earth  and  still  more  that  some- 
times they  decide  to  remain.  But  perhaps  this 
happens  only  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  only  writers 
like  James  Stephens  who  know  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  angels  comprise  an 
archangel,  a  seraph,  and  a  cherub,  although 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  implications  of 
rank  in  the  angel  world.  But  when  the  heav- 
enly trio  introduce  themselves  to  that  in- 
genious rascal  and  tramp.  Patsy  MacCann, 
and  his  daughter,  it  is  apparently  the  cause  of 
no  surprise.  What  more  natural  than  that 
even  an  archangel  should  desire  to  know  the 
state  of  Ireland  from  personal  observation, 
or  that  he  and  his  companions  should  attach 
themselves  to  a  vagabond  tinker  and  conform 
themselves  to  the  ways  of  the  country*  in  the 
matter  of  dram-drinking  and  chicken-stealing? 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  ensuing  conversations  should  be  often  of 
the  mystical  kind  and  that  tbe  celestial  visitors 
should  improve  the  shining  hour  in  ways  com- 
prehensible to  their  humble  hosts.  But  there 
is  a  concluding  incident  that  meets  with  our 
strong  approbation.  When  the  time  comes 
tor  the  return  of  the  angels  to  heaven  the 
cherub  has  become  so  human  through  associa- 
tion that  he  destroys  his  shining  raiment  and 
his  wings  and  wanders  away  into  the  Eicigkeit 
witn  his  arm  around  the  shapely  shoulders  of 
Mary    MacCann. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  given  us  a  dariug  flight 
of  mysticism  and  humor.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
the  best  of  his  books,  but  then  he  has  already 
spoiled  us  with  feasts  of  good  things.  If  this 
were  the  only  book  that  he  had  written  we 
should  acclaim  it  as  a  masterpiece. 

The  Demi-Gods.  By  James  Stephens.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 


Greylake  of  Mallerby. 
The  author  seems  to  have  in  his  mind  a 
marvelous  collection  of  quaint  and  curious 
portraits  and  to  be  actuated  by  an  exuberant 
desire  to  set  them  forth..  Eventually  they 
sort  themselves  out  into  a  plot  which  centres 
around  Martin  Grey  lake,  whose  father  has  re- 
moved from  Mallerby  to  London  and  made  a 
fortune.  Martin  returns  to  Mallerby  for  his 
health,  and  henceforth  oscillates  between  the 
extraordinary  people  of  Mallerby  and  the  ex- 
traordinary people  of  Parkton.  the  London 
suburb.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  mu- 
seum of  oddities,  from  the  old  colonel  who  so 
hated  the  Jews  that  he  could  not  go  to  church 


because  the  mention  of  a  Jewish  name  gave 
him  apoplexy,  down  to  Jesse  Sinson,  who  dug 
his  garden  with  a  fork  instead  of  a  spade  as 
being  less  deadly  to  the  worms,  and  who  wore 
carpet  slippers  because  he  had  once  trodden 
on  a  toad.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  such 
characters  as  these,  and  eventually  they  weave 
themselves  into  a  narrative  where  love  plays 
its  appointed  part.  The  author  is  a  humorist 
of  high  rank,  and  we  hope  that  he  has  not 
been  so  prodigal  of  his  actors  as  to  leave  none 
in  reserve  for  a  further  effort.  His  name 
on  a  title-page  should  be  a  guaranty  of 
precedence. 

Greylake  of   Mallebby.      Bv  William  L.   Cribb. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Old  Tales  from  the  North. 

The  preface  to  this  remarkable  book  says 
very  truly  that  the  genuine  old  folk  tales  are 
imperishable,  and  perhaps  this  is  because  they 
contain  something  of  a  real  revelation  not 
expressible  in  any  other  form.  Fifteen  of 
these  stories  are  here  given.  They  are  se- 
lected from  the  "Xorske  Folkeeventyr"  of 
Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  and  if  they  have  lost 
something  by  their  English  rendering  the  loss 
is  certainly  not  discernible  in  this  admirable 
translation. 

But  the  great  charm  of  this  large  and  hand- 
some volume  are  the  twenty-four  illustrations 
in  color  by  Mr.  Kay  Xielsen.  Surely  Mr.  Xiel- 
sen  must  have  dreamed  these  drawings. 
Nothing  quite  so  unearthly  comes  to  the 
waking   consciousness. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moos.  Il- 
lustrated by  Kay  Nielsen.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Brieux,  author  of  "Damaged  Goods,"  etc, 
has  written  an  enthusiastic  preface  to  a  vol- 
ume of  four  plays  of  the  Free  Theatre,  which 
the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  are  publishing. 
The  four  plays  are  "The  Fossils,"  a  play  in 
four  acts  by  Francois  de  Curel ;  "The  Sere- 
nade," a  Bourgeois  study  in  three  acts  by 
Jean  Jullien ;  "Framboise's  Luck,"  a  comedy 
in  one  act  by  Georges  de  Porto-Riche ;  "The 
Dupe,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts  by  Georges  An- 
cey.  There  is  also  a  sonnet  to  Antoine  by 
Edmond  Rostand.  The  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Free  Theatre  in  Paris  by  An- 
toine. The  Free  Theatre  was  to  the  French 
drama  of  the  past  quarter-century  what  the 
Reformation  was  to  Christianity  :  Andre  An- 
toine was  its  Martin  Luther. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  two 
living  ex-Presidents  are  contributors  in  three 


MISS  SINCLAIR'S  new  novel  is  not 
a  book  for  immature  minds,  for 

The  Three  Sisters 

the  new  novel  by  MAY  SINCLAIR, 
just  published,  is 

"  a  powerful  and  engrossing  story  which  de- 
scribes some  things  as  they  are.  Written 
with  dramatic  force  and  intensity,  in  it  the 
author  rises  to  heights  she  has  never  before 
reached. " 


The  Bookstore  or  the  Library  should  have 
this    book    on    sale     or    for    circulation. 

THE  RISE  OF  JENNIE  CUSHING,  by 
Mary  S.  Watts,  the  book  which  we  recom- 
mended last  week,  is  probably  the  best  new 
American  novel,  as  "The  Three  Sisters/'  by 
May  Sinclair,  is  the  best  new  English  novel 
of  the  year. 
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books  recently  issued  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company — a  unique  distinction  for  any 
publishing  house.  An  appreciative  essay  on 
Burke  by  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  introduction 
to  the  new  edition  of  "Conciliation  with  the 
Colonies."  Mr.  Taft  contributed  the  intro- 
duction to  "A  Course  in  Citizenship."  a  book 
to  aid  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  give  chil- 
dren an  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  In  the 
foreword  to  "Democracy's  High  School"  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sets  his  approval  on  Mr.  Lewis's 
plan  for  increasing-  the  usefulness  of  our  high 
schools  to  the  community. 

The  recent  passage  by  the  House  of  a  new 
Philippine  bill,  and  the  probability  that  this 
measure  may  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Senate  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  lend 
special  interest  to  the  latest  edition  of  Dean 
C.  Worcester's  "The  Philippines  Past  and 
Present."  The  first  edition  was  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  in  February,  1914. 
The  author  spent  four  years  in  the  islands 
during  the  Spanish  regime,  was  a  member  of 
both  first  and  second  Philippine  commissions, 
and  served  as  secretary  of  the  interior  from 
1901  to  1913.  Mr.  Worcester  has  now  brought 
his  book  to  date  by  adding  to  the  third  edition, 
which  has  just  appeared,  an  important  chap- 
ter entitled  "One  Year  of  the  New  Era."  in 
which  he  gives  a  concise  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  Democratic  administration  in  the 
islands. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  at  once  a 
story  by  Florence  L.  Barclay,  author  of  "The 
Rosary,"  based  upon  the  present  war,  bearing 
the  title  of  "My  Heart's  Right  There,"  which 
will  be  recognized  as  the  last  line  of  the  cho- 
rus of  the  marching  song  of  the  Allies,  "It's 
a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipperary."  They  have 
in  press  for  publication  early  in  the  new 
year  a  second  volume  of  "The  Essays  of 
Treitschke,"  which  present  the  author's  con- 
clusions of  a  world  policy  (welt  politik)  and 
on  the  duty  and  mission  of  Prussia  and  of 
Germany. 

Literature  on  the  subject  of  cathedrals  has 
been  enriched  by  a  small  but  precious  book 
entitled  "Some  French  Cathedrals,"  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Written  in  terse,  epi- 
grammatic English  by  an  author  who  elects  to 
hide  his  cleverness  behind  the  veil  of  anony- 
mity, this  little  volume  contains  one  of  the 
finest  appreciations  of  Gothic  church  archi- 
tecture extant  Unawed  by  the  solemnity  of 
his  subject,  the  writer  has  dared  what  few 
scholars  have  to  portray  the  grotesque  as  well 
as  the  sublime  features  of  Bourges,  Chartres, 
Amiens,  and  Beauvais.  Here  are  two  typical 
extracts  :  "A  great  Gothic  cathedral  has  the 
beauty  of  a  bicycle,  a  ship,  or  a  suspension 
bridge  combined  with  the  beauty  of  a  poem 
or  a  picture."  "Nowadays  Gallic  ferocity  is 
confined  to  the  comic  papers  ...  in  the 
thirteenth  century  .  .  .  they  carved  their 
lampoons  on  the  west  front  of  a  cathedral." 
"Some  French  Cathedrals"  has  a  companion 
volume  in  *'A  Dickens  Pilgrimage." 

The  Century  Company  is  issuing  the  first  of 
the  new  Century  war  books,  "The  New  Map  of 
Europe."  The  author,  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons, is  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  magna  cum 
laudc.  from  Princeton  University.  He  has 
been  profesosr  of  history  for  some  years  at 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  for  twelve 
years  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  in  the  Xear  East.  "The  New  Map  of 
Europe"  has  been  written,  largely  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Xationale  at  Paris,  since  the  out- 
break  of  the  present   war. 

A  rebel  leader  quite  equal  to  Senor  Don 
General  Pancho  Villa  for  plain  and  fancy 
trouble-making  has  just  been  restored  to  fame 
by  Ralph  Connor,  who  has  put  him  into  his 
latest  novel,  "The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance 
Trail."  This  rebel  leader  was  Louis  Riel. 
halt  Indian  and  half  French,  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  Regina  in  1885,  after  having  led  two 
rebellions  of  Indians  and  half-breeds,  the  Red 
River  Rebellion  of  1869-70.  and  the  still  more 
dangerous   rebellion   of    1S85,    which    was   put 
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down  by  the  entire  Canadian  militia,  under 
General  Middleton,  after  all  the  ranches  and 
towns  of  the  Northwest  had  been  threatened 
with  destruction  and  slaughter.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter rebellion,  with  its  big  possibilities  of 
drama,  which  Connor  uses  in  ''The  Patrol  of 
the   Sun  Dance  Trail." 

In  spite  of  the  war  two  American  novels 
are  enjoying  remarkable  popularity  in  Eng- 
land. "Perch  of  the  Devil."  by  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton,  is  being  widely  read,  and  Amelie  Rives *s 
"World's  End."  published  last  spring,  has 
reached  its  seventh  edition. 


The  Yosemite. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Yosemite  and 
those  to  whom  that  delight  is  still  an  antici- 
pation should  welcome  a  new  edition  of  "Yo- 
semite and  Its  High  Sierra,"  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Williams,  published  by  himself  at  Tacoma 
and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Williams's  literary 
services  to  the  Pacific  Coast  services  always 
rendered  with  enthusiasm,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment,  and  this  beautiful  book  is 
not  the  least  among  them.  Of  works  of  per- 
functory description  illustrated  from  picture 
postals  we  already  have  enough,  but  here  is 
something  of  a  genuinely  fine  workmanship, 
its  letterpress  worthy  of  its  theme,  its  illus- 
trations selected  with  care,  and  its  workman- 
ship of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Williams  has 
produced  a  book  deserving  of  a  place  on  the 
de  luxe  shelf,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  a  natural  beauty  unsurpassed  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  price  is  $1,  with  a  li- 
brary edition  at  SI. 50  net,  and  a  few  copies 
of  super-excellence  at  52.50  net. 


"A  book  to  own  and  en  jot,  and  emphatically  a  book  to  send  to  friends.  Never  before  has 
this  wonderful  land  been  so  attractively  presented  in  book  form." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Yosemite  and  Its  High  Sierra 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS 

Author  of  "The  Mountain  that  Was  'God,'"  etc.  Large  8vo.,  with  eight  color  plates  from 
paintings  by  Chris  Jorgensen,  and  more  than  200  other  illustrations,  showing  not  only  the  famous 
Yosemite  and  Hetch-Hetchy  Valleys,  but  also  the  snow  peaks,  glaciers,  canyons,  lakes,  waterfalls, 
forests  and  Big  Tree  groves  of  the  eotire  Yosemite  National  Park. 

In  flexible  ooze  leather,  $2.50  net;  in  cloth,  $1.50  net;  in  ornamental  paper  covers,  $1.00 
net     Postage  extra. 

"  A  superbly  illustrated  book.'— The  Chronicle. 

*'  The  illustrations  will  be  a  revelation  even  to  Californians." — The  Argonaut. 

AT  ALL  THE  BOOKSTORES 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Publisher 

424  Sheldon  Building,  461  Market  Street 
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Turkish  Fairy  Tales. 

Dr.  Ignace  Kunos  explains  that  Turkish 
fairy  tales  are  not  easy  to  collect,  seeing  that 
there  are  no  books  of  the  kind  in  Turkey. 
He  has  therefore  obtained  them  from  the  lips 
of  the  story-tellers,  and  they  must  therefore 
rank  among  the  distinct  novelties  of  the  day. 
And  indeed  they  seem  to  be  quite  different 
from  the  fairy  tales  of  other  lands,  anad  often 
with  noticeable  points  of  superiority.  The 
work  of  collection  was  well  worth  doing,  and 
the  author  has  done  it  with  skill  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  juvenile  audience. 

The  illustrations  and  decorations  that  ap- 
pear upon  nearly  every  page  are  by  Willy 
Pogany,  and  they  are  therefore  as  good  as 
they  can  be.  The  color  inserts  are  done  in 
four  colors  and  the  text  is  printed  throughout 
in  a  green  and  black  motif,  making  an  un- 
usually beautiful  book. 

Forty-Four  Turkish  Fairy  Tales.  Collected 
and  translated  by  Ignace  Kunos.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  cloth  $3  net,  leather 
$6    net. 


The  Red  Mirage. 

The  French  Foreign  Legion  in  Algeria  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  novels,  but 
it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  I.  A.  R.  Wylie  to  paint 
it  in  peculiarly  sombre  and  repellent  colors. 
One  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  the  Foreign 
Legionary  is  quite  such  a  lost  soul  as  is  here 
depicted  and,  if  so,  why  even  the  most  des- 
perate of  adventurers  should  join  those  de- 
spairing ranks  or  prefer  such  a  service  to 
death  itself. 

So  far  as  the  story  is  concerned  it  is  well 
and  deftly  told  and  with  the  proper  mixture 
of  fighting  and  sentiment.  There  are  sol- 
diers who  betray  their  countries  and  women 
who  betray  their  husbands,  tangled  paternities, 
and  love's  labors  lost  and  found. 

The  Red  Mirage.  By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  50  cents 
net. 


Live  and  Learn. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  here  gives  us  one 
of  those  volumes  of  an  exquisite  benevolence 
that  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  his  pen. 
His  eight  chapters  are  actually  eight  lectures 
delivered  by  him  to  audiences  of  young  men 
and  women,  and  they  consist  of  advice  on  the 
learning  to  think,  speak,  see,  hear,  give,  serve, 
win,  and  wait.  Dr.  Gladden's  ideals  are  hardly 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  hard  to  give  them  zny 
greater  commendation  than  this. 

Live     and     Learn.      By     Washington     Gladden. 
New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company;  $1   net. 


Lohengrin. 
Among  the  sumptuous  gift  books  of  the  sea- 
son a  place  of  honor  should  be  found  for  this 
fine  volume  in  which  the  poetic  ability  of 
T.  W.  Rolleston  combines  with  the  rare 
artistic  grace  of  Willy  Pogany.  Mr.  Rolles- 
ton adopts  the  ballad  style,  but  with  a  fre- 
quent variation  of  metre  that  has  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  His  verses  are  free  and  vigor- 
ous, and  in  every  way  attuned  to  their  theme. 
The  quality  of  the  illustrations  is  in  every 
way  guaranteed  by  the  name  of  the  artist. 
Every  page  bears  a  special  decoration  in  offset 
lithography,  with  numerous  insert  plates  done 
in  the  four-color  process.  The  volume  is 
bound  in  fine  cloth  and  also  in  ooze  leather, 
hand-tooled  and  lettered  in  gold.  It  is  as 
fine  an  example  of  the  bookmaker's  craft  as 
one  could  wish  to  meet,  while  the  literary 
and    artistic   values   are   unmistakable. 

Lohenrgjn.  Verse  by  T.  W.  Rolleston.  Illus- 
trations and  decorations  by  Willy  Pogany.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  cloth  $5  net, 
leather  S10   net. 


doers  of  deeds.  Its  contents  seem  to  include 
every  topic  that  interests  the  boy,  and  they 
simply  defy  enumeration.  The  reviewer,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  a  critical  examination,  has 
spent   half  a  morning  in  pure  self-indulgence. 

Sherman.  French  &  Co.  have  published  "A 
Summer  Siege."  by  Lucy  T.  Poor  ($1.25  net), 
described  as  a  story  for  girls,  and  further 
described  as  a  narration  of  the  "lively  times 
ushered  into  a  quiet  vacation  by  an  Ameri- 
can joke  in  collision  with  a  British  lack  of 
humor." 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  published  an  at- 
tractive Christmas  greeting  card  with  a  poem 
by  Bishop  Nichols  introduced  by  Coleridge's 
verse.  "He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well,  both 
man  and  bird  and  beast."  Bishop  Nichols  se- 
lects as  his  theme  the  love  of  St.  Francis  for 
birds,  and  "especially  our  brothers  the 
larks."  The  card  is  richly  illuminated  by 
Audley  B.  Wells,  while  its  general  production 
is  of  the  finest  kind.     Price,  20  cents  net. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co..  is  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Crime,"  by  C.  R.  Henderson  (50  cents  net). 
The  author  has  had  wide  experience,  and  he 
writes  lucidly,  but  we  nowhere  find  an  indi- 
cation that  crime  is  the  result  of  false  col- 
lective ideals  which  supply  a  predatory  im- 
pulse, very  often  in  the  nursery.  Nor  do  we 
find  even  a  definition  of  crime.  Does  crime 
relate  only  to  human  law  or  has  it  a  wider 
significance  ? 

The  aurhors  of  "Yoyo's  Animal  Friends," 
Rowland  Strong  ar.d  Pierre  Jan,  have  pro- 
duced an  attractive  and  educative  volume, 
which  though  not  exactly  listed  as  a  holiday 
gift  book,  yet  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  young  readers.  They  announce  that  they 
"anticipate  that  'Yoyo's  A.nimal  Friends'  will 
be  widely  used  as  a  Progressive  Reader  in 
Young  Ladies'  Schools,"  as  the  chapters  have 
been  arranged  not  only  to  fit  the  dramatic 
movement  of  the  story,  but  are  set  as  imposi- 
tions. Some  are  long,  others  short.  The 
many  unique  illustrations  are  by  Noel  Flower, 
which  means  that  they  are  all  that  they  should 
be.  Published  in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dut 
ton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

Miss  Furman's  settlement  work  in  the  Ken- 
tucky  Mountains  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  at  a  time  when  apparently  we  have 
unlimited  money  for  the  absurdities  of  foreign 
missions.  And  those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  it  should  procure  a  little  story  called 
"Sight  to  the  Blind,"  by  Miss  Furman  herself, 
and  that  has  just  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company  ($1  net).  Miss  Ida  Tarbeil 
writes  an  introduction,  and  of  course  it  is  a 
good  introduction.  She  asks,  "What  more 
fruitful  and  appealing  world  for  work,  particu- 
larly for  women,  do  these  United  States  offer? 
If  there  is  an  idle  or  lonely  woman  anywhere 
revolting  against  the  dullness  of  life,  wanting 
work  with  the  flavor  and  virility  of  pioneer- 
ing in  it,  let  her  look  to  these  mountains." 


The  Nightingale. 
Hans  Andersen  is  always  a  favorite  at 
Christmas  time,  and  here  we  have  a  particu- 
larly fine  edition  of  "The  Nightingale."  "The 
Garden  oi  Paradise,"  and  "The  Mermaid." 
There  is  no  need  to  comment  upon  the  text 
except  to  say  that  the  type  is  of  the  largest 
and  most  comfortable  size.  Nor.  perhaps,  is 
there  need  to  comment  upon  the  colored  illus- 
trations, seeing  that  they  are  by  Edmund 
Dulnc.  They  are  twelve  in  number  and  equal 
in  quality  to  anything  that  has  yet  come  from 
that  deservedly  popular  artist. 

The  Nightingale  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Hans  Andersen.  With  illustrations  by  Edmund 
Dulac.  New  York:  George  H.  Ooran  Company; 
$2  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  done 
well  to  publish  "Moni,  the  Goat  Boy,"  from 
the  German  of  Johanna  Spyri.  by  Helen  B. 
Dole  (50  cents  net>.  Anything  by  the  author 
of  "Heidi''  should  have  a  welcome,  and  here 
we  have  something  that  is  just  as  good  as  its 
more  famous  forerunner.  Those  in  search  of 
a  small  gift  book  for  children  should  not  over- 
look this   choice   little   work. 

"This  Year's  Book  for  Boys."  published  bj 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  is  as  fine  as 
any  of  its  predecessors,  which  is  to  say  a  great 
deal.  Among  its  contributors  are  dozens  of 
the   best   writers    of    the    day,    as    well    as    the 


tween  the  years   1832  and    1840.     Published  by  au- 
thority   of   the    king. 

A  Poets  Cabinet.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Marion  Mills  Miller,  Lilt.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Bcinj  passages  mainly  poetical  from  the  works 
of  George   Lansing   Raymond,    L.    II.    I). 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  P.-t.  New  Yurie: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $2  net. 

Collected  and  edited  with  a  critical  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
George    Edward    Woodbcrry. 

O.V    A    PlNCl'SHlON     AND    OTHER     FaIEY    TALES.        By 

Mary   De   Morgan.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
With  thirty  illustrations  by  William  De  Morgan. 

The  Philippines,  Past  and  Present.  By  Dean 
C.  Worcester.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $6  net. 

A   new    edition    with    new   chapter   and    maps. 

Saul    of    Tarsus.       By    John     Fielding     Crigk-r. 
Boston:    Sherman.    French  &   Co.;   $1.25    net. 
A    religious   drama. 


New  Books  Received. 

A  Wanderer  in  Venice.  By  E.  Y.  Lucas. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.75    net. 

Not  a  guidebook,  but  intended  to  "create  a 
taste." 

The  War  Week  by  Week.     By  Edward  S.  Mar- 
tin.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net, 
A    reprint   of   editoriats    from   Life. 

Bohemian  San  Francisco.  By  Clarence  E. 
Ed  words.     San  Francisco:    Paul    Elder  &  Co. 

Its  restaurants  and  their  most  famous  recipes. 
The  elegant  art  of  dining. 

Little    Sir    Galahad.      By    Phcebe    Gray.      Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The    Blossoming    Rod.      By   Mary    Stewart    Cut- 
ting.    New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
A    Christmas    tale. 

The  Pastor's  Wife.  By  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden."  New  York: 
Doubleday.    Page   it    Co.;    $1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Poetry  ok  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. By  Ralph  Durand.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

Prepared    with    Mr.    Kipling's   personal    help. 

The  Rainbow  Chaser.     By  Kenneth  Rand.     Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1   net. 
A   vclume  of   verse. 

A  Caravel  of  Dreams.     By  Lila  Munro  Tainter. 
Boston:    Sherman,   French  &  Co.;   $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Makeks    of    Madness.      By    Hermann    Hagedorn. 
New    York :    The   Macmillan   Company;   $1    net. 
A    war   drama. 

Japan  to  America.  Edited  by  Naoichi  Masaoka. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 

A  symposium  of  papers  by  political  leaders  and 
representative  citizens  of  Japan  on  conditions  in 
Japan  and  on  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United   States. 

The    Trawler.      By   James    B.    Connolly.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;    50  cents  net. 
The  Collier  prize  story. 

The  Training  of  a  Sovereign.  Edited  by  Vis- 
count Esher,  G.  C  B..  G.  C.  V.  O.  New  York: 
Longmans,   Green  &  Co.;    $1.50   net. 

An  abridged  selection  from  "The  Girlhood  of 
Queen    Victoria,"    being    her    majesty's    diaries    be- 


Books  Bearing  on  the  War. 
The   following  is   a  selected   list   of   notable 
books   bearing   on    the    war,    published   by    the 
Macmillan   Company  : 

"The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation,"  by  George 
B.  Adams:  "The  Principles  of  War  Historically 
Illustrated."  bv  Major-General  E.  A.  Altham,  C. 
B. :  "How  the  World  War  Began."  by  Elbert 
Francis  Baldwin;  "The  Case  of  Belgium  in  the 
Present  War:  An  Account  of  the  Violation  of 
Belgian  Neutrality  and  of  the  Laws  of  War  on 
Belgian  Territory,1'  by  Belgian  delegates  to  the 
United  States;  "Modern  -Artillery  in  the  Field," 
by  Colonel  H.  A.  Bethell,  R.  F.  A.:  "Neutral  Na- 
tions and  the  War,"  by  James  Bryce;  "Why  Brit- 
ain Is  at  War,"  by  E.  T.  Cook;  "A  History  of 
Cavalry  from  the  Earliest  Times  with  Lessons  for 
the  Future,"  by  Colonel  George  T.  Denison; 
"Home  Life  in  Turkey,"  by  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett; 
"France,"  by  Cecil  Headlam;  "Short  History  of 
Germany,"  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson:  "Hungary's 
Fight  for  National  Existence,  or  the  History'  of 
the  Great  Uprising  Led  by  Francis  Rakoczi  II, 
1703-1711,"  by  Ladislas  Baron  Hengelmuller;  "Es- 
sentials of  International  Public  Law,"  by  Amos  S. 
Hershey,  Ph.  D.;  "Germany,"  by  A.  W.  Holland; 
"The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  and  Its 
Bearings  on  International  Law  and  Politics,"  by 
Frederick  W.  Holls,  a  member  of  the  conference 
from  the  LTnited  States  of  America:  "England  In- 
vaded." by  Edward  Foord  and  Gordon  Home; 
"Principles  of  Prussian  Administration,"  by  Her- 
man G.  James;  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  sta- 
tistical and  historical  annual  of  the  states  of  the 
world  for  the  year  1914,  edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie, 
LL.  D. ;  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  in  Ger- 
many," by  Oswald  Kulpe;  "Effects  of  War  on 
Property,  Being  Studies  in  International  Law  and 
Policy,"  by  Alma  Latifi;  "War  and  Neutrality  in 
the  Far  East,"  by  T.  J.  Lawrence;  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  "The 
Government  of  England,"  bv  A.  Lawrence  Lowell; 
"The  Remaking  of  Modern  Europe,  1789-1878,"  by 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott;  "Historical  Papers  on  Modern 
Explosives,"  by  George  W.  MacDonald;  "Social 
Progress   in    Contemporary    Europe,"    by    Frederick 


Austin    Ogg.    Ph.     1).;    "The    G  of    Eu- 

bj     F.    A.    Ogg.    Ph.     D.;       II    ;    .     Life    in 
Russia,"    by    Angelo    S.    Raj  | 

Civilization,"   by    Ernst    Richard,   Ph.    D. ; 
"Our    Cavalry."    ti>     Major-General    M.    F.    Riming- 
ion,    C.    V.    »>.:    "War  ami    Insurance,"   b; 
Royce;   "William  of  Germany,"  by   Stanley     - 
"Home   Life   in   Germany,"   by    Mrs.    A.    Sidgwick; 
"War  Rights  on   Land,"  by   I  -  LL.    1 ). ; 

"Aircraft    in     War,"     by    J.     M.     Spaight,     LL.     !>.: 
"Hungary    and     It>     Revolutions     from    the     Earliest 
to   the   Nineteenth   Century."   with   a 
uis   Kossuth,   bj    E.  I  *.   5. 


Children's  Holiday  Books. 
Particularly  appropriate  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son are  the  following  dainty  and  attractive 
volumes  for  children,  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  :  A^nes  and  Egerton 
Castle's  "Our  Sentimental  Garden."  \V.  Rad- 
clyffe  Dugmore's  "The  Romance  of  the 
Beaver,"  and  Mrs.  Molesworth's  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock."  They  are  in  the  Stories  All  Chil- 
dren Love  Series.  The  publishers  have  also 
just  issued  a  calendar  that  wilt  delight  the 
children  and  all  those  older  folk  who  still 
love  the  beautiful  things  of  the  imagination. 
Twelve  pictures  in  colors  on  the  twelve  calen- 
dar sheets  are  from  the  fine  illustrated  edition 
of  the  Stories  All  Children  Love  Series.  The 
calendar  may  be  had  for  fourteen  cents  in 
stamps  from  the  publishers,  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company.  Washington  Square.  Philadel- 
phia.   Pennsylvania. 


The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announces 
the  second  impression  of  Davis's  "A  History 
of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe."  revised  to 
October  1,  1914.  The  summary  of  causes  of 
the  European  war  was  written  immediately 
after  the  author's  return  from  Europe,  where 
he  made  a  first-hand  study  of  the  situation. 
Illuminating    war    maps    supplement    the    text 


Brieux  of  the  French  Academy  has  written 

the  Preface  of  this  Remarkable 

New  Volume 

Four  Plays  of  the  Free  Theatre 

Authorized  translation  by  BARRETT  H.  CLARK 

THE  FOSSILS  A  rIay  ta  ,mi ac,s- 


THE  SERENADE  \«r  JZVJZ 
FRANCOIS' LUCK  ***5»*LT2XS*. 

THE   DUPE    A  COIned5'  in  five  acts. 

IULi         U  Gtirgrs  Aacej 

The  S.  &  K.  Dranntic  Series,  net  $1.50 

STEWART  &  KJDD  CO. 

Publishers  —  —  Cincinnati 


A  SOUND 

7.27%  Investment 

FIRST  PREFERRED  STOCK  OF 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


Issued  under  authority  of  Railroad  Com- 
mission. 

By  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  public  utilities  in  California, 
doing  365?  of  the  entire  gas  and  electric 
business  of  the  State. 

Owning  and  operating  a  property  with  years 
of  well  demonstrated  and  increasing  earn- 
ings largely  in  excess  of  dividend  require- 
ments on  this  issue  of  stock. 

Non- Assessable  and  Tax  Free  in  California. 

Dividends  paid  every  three  months. 

Price  $82.50  per  share,  netting  7.27''   on 
investment. 


Give  Order  or  Apply  for  Further  Particulars  to 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Stock  Sale.  Department     -    445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAKE  REMITTANCES  PAYABLE  TO  PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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THE   ORPHEUM. 


There  is  not  a  mediocre  number  on  this 
week's  Orpheum  programme,  and  it  is  built 
upon  strictly  scientific  lines.  For  it  begins 
with  the  monkeys,  evolutes  through  all  periods 
of  vaudeville,  and  ends  with  an  act  displaying 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  human  form 
and  its  development. 

The  monkeys  are  almost  human  in  their 
circus  act.  The  band  and  its  leader,  the 
strong  man,  trapeze  and  slack-wire  performers 
are  all  there.  Beside  the  clever  work  of  the 
animals  the  act  recommends  itself  because  of 
the  original  ideas  in  its "  presentation — the 
one,  that  of  having  trained  the  monkeys  to  act 
as  stage  hands  and  assistants,  the  other  that 
of  eliminating  the  trainer  from  the  stage  en- 
tirely. 

Alfred  Bergen  is  a  really  good  baritone  who 
sings  with  taste  anl  musical  feeling.  He 
combines  a  fine  voice  with  good  training  and 
quite  remarkable  diction.  His  selections  were 
wisely  made,  as  they  suited  his  voice  and  his 
hearers.  Why  is  the  young  woman  who  ac- 
companied him  so  well  and  is  so  ornamental 
left  modestly  anonymous  ? 

Herbert  Williams  is  a  scream !  He  suc- 
ceeds in  making  even  the  blase  members  of 
Rosner's  tormented  orchestra  laugh,  and  what 
he  does  to  the  rest  of  the  house  may  be  de- 
duced from  that.  Miss  Wolfus  is  an  able  sec- 
ond. I  should  recommend  the  roller-shade  at- 
tachment to  her  gown  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
modern  dresses  off  the  stage. 

George  M.  Barry  and  Maud  Wolford  not 
only  write  delightfully  clever  topical  songs, 
but  deliver  them  so  that  their  act  seems  too 
short  even  after  they  have  responded  to  sev- 
eral recalls. 

The  climax  of  the  bill  is  the  appearance  of 
William  J.  Montgomery  and  Florence  Moore. 
They  are  called  "late  stars"  on  the  programme, 
but  this  is  not  true;  they  are  right  on  the  job. 
San  Francisco  had  a  warm  welcome  for  them, 
as  they  are  not  old,  but  well-known  favorites 
here.  Their  turn  fascinates  because  of  its 
spontaneity,  which  is  no  doubt  carefully  re- 
hearsed or  it  would  not  get  over  so  far  and 
so  fast.  Mr.  Montgomery's  piano  work  is  a 
joy,  and  as  a  foil  for  Miss  Moore  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Miss  Moore  has 
personality  plus,  and  everything  she  does, 
from  monopolizing  the  conversation  through 
her  songs  and  recitations — even  her  speech  in 
faked  French — has  charm  and  chic.  These 
are  the  newcomers  for  the  week. 

Johnny  Johnston  and  company  in  a  farce 
which  is  amusing,  neatly  done  and  quick, 
Minnie  Allen  in  an  original  and  taking  turn, 
and  Princess  Radjah  in  her  gracefully  exe- 
cuted Oriental  dance,  gorgeously  staged  and 
costumed,  and  her  Arabian  chair  dance  are 
the  hold-overs. 

Every  number  is  in  its  way  excellent;  thus 
the  performance  is  this  week  highly  entertain- 
ing, and  best  of  all  it  has  what  variety  shows 
should   have,   viz.,   variety. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

One  feels  sometimes  as  though  there  would 
be  no  novel  ideas  left  for  vaudeville  stunts. 
Yet  the  fund  seems  to  be  inexhaustible,  as  is 
proven  by  the  top-liner,  "The  Musical  Black- 
smiths," on  at  Panlages  this  week.  Their 
scene  opens  in  a  blacksmith  shop  with  the 
smiths  at  work,  and  all  their  tools  and  the 
objects  they  repair  are  musical  instruments. 
A  whistle  sounds,  and  presto  change  there 
occurs — but  go  to  see  for  yourselves.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  surprise  by  di- 
vulging it.  The  act  has  originality  and  goes 
very  well. 

Lovell  and  Lovell,  with  no  properties  save 
an  accordion,  a  girl,  and  a  moving-picture 
scroll,  change  Oil-  quietly  listening  audience 
into  a  big  chorus  singing  with  zest  and  en- 
thusiasm such  old  songs  as  "Climbing  Up  the 
Golden  Stairs,"  '-Down  Went  McGinty,"  or 
"Sh  's  My  Annie."  This  simple  device  shows 
how  we  in  front  love  to  cooperate  with  illusi- 
on the  stage,  and  that  the  old  songs,  unlike 
besl  sellers  in  fiction,  do  not  die,  but  lie  latent 
or  dormaul  until  memory  i^  kindled  by  tin. 
merest  s  .irk,  and  then  they  immediately  Uve 
again. 

Edgar  Atcheson    Ely  and  company  present   a 

broad  f  ircelet  which  could  be  improved  only 

ui    one   respect,   more   careful    enunciation    in 

op... ling    scene    between    the    two    young 


ladies,  who  are  at  first  unintelligible.  The 
hero  reminds  one  of  Stuart  Robson  in  his 
palmy  days  and  is  a  much  better  all-around 
actor  than  most  one  sees  in  his  line. 

The    Three    Craytons    are    remarkably    agile 

and  accurate  hoop-rolling  experts  and  put  on 

their  turn  in  an  interesting  style.     The  hoops 

go  to  school  as  reluctantly  as  small  boys,  but 

i  they   go   every  time. 

The  two  men  who  do  the  Lemon  City  land 
agent  and  his  prey  are  realistic  and  amusing. 

Joe  Lanigan,  a  monologist,  uses  his  own 
personal  appearance  as  a  means  of  extracting 
laughs  and  sings  some  funny  songs. 

Cheville,  a  classical  dancer,  evidently  be- 
lieves in  combining  art  with  realism,  as  her 
Spring  Dance  is  an  imaginative  interpretation 
in  which  she  uses  real  water  from  a  real 
spring. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 


The  programme  of  Friday  of  last  week's 
Symphony  Concert  proved  that  at  least  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to 
"request"  were  folk  possessing  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Though  this  method  resulted  in  producing 
rather  a  mixed  menu,  the  varied  courses  were 
fine  and  formed  an  easily  digestible  whole. 
Schubert's  unfinished  symphony  is  always  a 
good  choice,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
beauty  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  composer's  genius.  Its  reading 
on  Friday  gave  the  pleasure  its  rehearing  al- 
ways gives,  though  played  without  especial  in- 
spiration. The  first  movement  was  too  slow 
in  tempo  ;  thus  much  of  the  lightness  was  lost 
and  there  was  in  consequence  too  little  con- 
trast between  the  two  movements.  Either 
might  have  been  the  andante. 

Mr.  Hadley  understands  Dubussy  much  bet- 
ter than  he  does  Schubert,  and  the  tone  pic- 
ture of  the  faun  and  his  varying  moods  was 
given  with  appropriate  finesse  and  daintiness. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Tschaikowsky 
Pathetique  should  have  received  a  greater 
rhythmical  emphasis,  the  second  was  a 
spirited  ending  to  the  programme. 

It  was  a  delight  to  hear  Tina  Lerner  again, 
which  enjoyment  justified  the  unusual  pro- 
ceeding of  engaging  the  same  soloist  for  two 
successive  symphony  concerts.  The  Saint- 
Saens  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  No.  2,  was 
played  with  great  success  and  met  with  much 
appreciation.  H.  H.  S. 
»■» 

John  McCormack  recently  stated  that  he 
had  sung  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me"  at  every 
concert  since  1908.  And  there  were  only  two 
concerts  where  there  was  not  applause  at  the 
end  of  the  first  two  bars  from  the  smaller 
town  audiences  to  those  of  the  great  cities. 
He  explained  how  the  song  was  first  given 
by  the  English  composer,  Marshall,  to  a  young 
English  tenor,  whose  publisher  refused  it. 
Then  McCormack  took  it  to  his  publisher, 
who  promised  to  bring  it  out  if  McCormack 
would  sing  it  at  his  next  parlor  concert  in 
London.  .The  young  tenor  agreed  to  do  this. 
McCormack  was  humming  the  air  over  at 
the  piano  to  the  composer's  accompaniment. 
It  was  then  that  he  hummed  the  A  natural 
in  the  third  verse.  "There!  that  is  the  tone 
I  want,"  said  the  composer,  and  that  note 
remained. 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON. 


The  musical  and  dramatic  committee  of  the 
University  of  California  announces  that  no 
further  half-hours  of  music  will  be  given  un- 
til the  first  Sunday  in  March.  The  concerts 
next  year  will  be  a  distinct  novelty.  For 
some  time  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  arranging  so  that  practically  all  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Californian  composers, 
whose  compositions  will  be  presented  by  vo- 
calists and  instrumentalists  of  their  own  se- 
lection. The  many  visitors  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  who  will  go  over  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  to  see  the  Greek  Theatre  will 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  there 
music  that  is  in  every  way  a  local  product. 


Edward  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe 
(Mrs.  Sothern)  are  now  living  quietly  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  they  settled 
down  in  August  after  having  been  driven  out 
of  Europe  by  the  war.  They  expect  to  re- 
main in  their  present  location  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  of  1915-16,  when  they 
will  return  to  the  stage.  Miss  Marlowe  has 
almost  entirely  recovered  her  health,  and 
Sothern  is  quite  well  again  after  his  recent 
illness. 

-*••- 

It  is  practically  certain  that  Alfred  Noyes 
will  take  up  his  work  as  visiting  professor  of 
Fnglish  literature  at  Princeton  University 
during  the  second  term.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  war  might  prevent  his  occu- 
pying the  chair  this  year. 


\  record  for  holding  a  note  is  claimed  for 
Wilfred  Douthitt,  the  English  baritone.  In 
Andreas    Dippel's    production    of    "The    Lilac 

" ,n""    it    is   said   that    Mr.    Douthitt    sings 

one  note   for  fifty-eight  seconds  without  paus- 
ing for  breath. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club  Tomorrow. 
This  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Colonial  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Quintet  Club  will  give  its  second  con- 
cert. This  is  the  most  important  ensemble  or- 
ganization that  San  Francisco  has  yet  boasted 
of,  and  at  this  concert  the  club  will  have  the 
assistance  of  Nathan  Firestone.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  a  string  "Quartet"  by 
Haydn,  "Trio"  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola  in 
the  form  of  a  serenade,  by  Beethoven,  and  the 
glorious  "Quintet"  for  piano  and  strings  by 
Cesar  Franck.  Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the 
usual  music  stores  and  on  Sunday  at  the  St. 
Francis.  

The  McCormack  Concert  Programmes. 

Next  Tuesday  morning  the  sale  of  seats 
will  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler 
&  Chase's,  and  the  Cort  Theatre  for  the 
concerts  of  John  McCormack,  the  young  Irish 
tenor,  whose  success  has  been  great  both  on 
the   operatic  and  concert  stage. 

On  his  present  tour  the  artist  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Donald  McBeath,  the  gifted  young 
violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider,  composer- 
pianist,  who  has  visited  here  with  several 
great  artists. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  27,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  when 
McCormack  will  sing  the  exquisite  "Aria" 
from  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  ;  a  Hungarian 
folk  song,  entitled  "There  Is  on  Earth  But 
One  Precious  Pearl,"  arranged  by  Korbay ; 
a  Norwegian  ballad,  "Sylvelin,"  by  Sinding ; 
a  Russian  song,  "Oh,  Thou  Billowy  Wave,"  by 
Rachmaninoff ;  a  group  of  three  classic  old 
Irish  melodies,  and  compositions  by  Landon 
Ronald,  Cyril  Scott,  and  Coleridge-Taylor. 
The  encore  numbers  will  include  "I  Hear  You 
Calling  Me,"  and  many  other  favorites  iden- 
tified with  the  career  of  McCormack. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  Friday 
night,  January  1,  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium, when  an  entirely  different  pro- 
gramme will  be  given,  the  star  singing  among 
other  great  works  the  "Aria"  from  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  Weingartner's  "Among  the  Stars,"  El- 
gar's  "In  Moonlight,"  and  by  special  request 
Schubert's   "Ave   Maria." 

The  third  concert  will  be  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  3,  at  the  Cort  again,  when  the  "Aria" 
from  Mascagni's  "I  Rant~au,"  Hugo  Wolf's 
"Secrecy,"  Max  Reger's  "Quiet  of  the 
Woods,"  and  Bizet's  sublime  "Agnus  Dei"  will 
be  featured. 


Mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to  Will  L, 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

On  Tuesday  night,  December  29,  McCor- 
mack will  sing  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house, repeating  his  great  opening  programme. 
Tickets  for  this  event  will  be  ready  at  Ye 
Liberty  on   Tuesday. 


Alma  Gluck  Coming  in  Concert. 
No  singer  before  the  public  has  had  a  more 
remarkable  career  than  Alma  Gluck,  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  scored  unprecedented  tri- 
umphs at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
young  artist  was  little  more  than  an  amateur 
when  opportunity  knocked  it  her  door,  and  in 
one  night  she  became  famous.  The  voice,  art, 
and  personality  of  Alma  Gluck  have  com- 
bined to  place  her  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
world's  great  singers  before  she  has  reached 
her  twenty-sixth  year.  Alma  Gluck  will  make 
her  first  Western  tour  this  season,  and  Will 
Greenbaum  has  secured  her  for  three  con- 
certs, opening  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
January  31,  and  closing  Sunday  afternoon, 
February   7. 


After  a  strenuous  campaign  abroad,  signing 
operatic  celebrities,  Gatti-Casazzi  has  re- 
turned to  New  York.  He  has  opened  the 
season  with  "The  Masked  Ball."  The  cast  was 
just  the  same  as  last  season — Mines.  Des- 
tinn,  Hempel,  and  Matzenauer,  and  Messrs. 
Caruso,  Amato,  De  Segurola,  and  Rothier  as 
the  leading  singers,  and  Toscanini  as  con- 
ductor. The  splendid  revival  of  "Carmen"  oc- 
curred during  the  first  week,  with  Miss 
Farrar  as  Carmen  and  Miss  Bori,  Caruso,  and 
Amato  in  other  prominent  parts,  and  Tosca 
nini  as  conductor.  Weber's  "Euryanthe,"  a 
great  masterpiece,  and  practically  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  in  this  country,  will  be 
revived  under  the  direction  of  Toscanini  dur- 
ing the  fourth  week.  Later  there  will  be  re- 
vivals of  "Fidelio"  and  of  "II  Trovatore." 
The  latter  Toscanini  will  conduct,  and  with 
a  new  distribution  of  parts.  The  first  nov- 
elty, Giordano's  "Madame  Sans  Gene,"  will 
be  produced  in  January.  The  composer  has 
promised  to   come  over  for  it. 


From  France,  William  Somerset  Maugham 
sends  word  to  the  American  producer  of  his 
plays  that  he  has  abandoned  the  comedy  upon 
which  he  was  at  work  and  has  joined  the 
British  army  as  a  surgeon.  Before  he  en- 
riched himself  by  writing  a  long  list  of  pleas- 
ant comedies  he  was  a  practitioner  in  London. 
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"  The  Yellow  Ticket"  at  the  Columbia  Monday. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  announces  as  its  at- 
traction for  two  weeks,  beginning  next  Mon- 
day night.  "The  Yellow  Ticket,"  a  new  play 
by  Michael  Morton,  one  of  England's  best- 
known  playwrights. 

"The  Yellow  Ticket"  is  in  three  acts,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  The  leading  characters  are  taken 
from  official  and  diplomatic  circles  in  the 
great  Russian  capital.  Mr.  Morton  wishes  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  while  the  scenes  of 
his  play  are  laid  in  Russia,  it  is  not  a  Rus- 
sian play  in  the  sense  of  being  made  up  from 
the  usual  ingredients  that  go  to  the  writing 
of  Russian  dramas.  "The  Yellow  Ticket"  has 
to  do  with  life  in  modern  Russia.  The  story 
is  of  Marya  Varenka,  a  young  Russian  Jewess 
who  comes  into  possession  of  the  "yellow 
ticket,"  tTie  holder  of  which  is  afforded  pro- 
tection, but  only  as  a  social  outcast,  by  the 
secret  police.  Marya  is  a  good  girl  ot  repu- 
table family,  and  is  forced  to  hold  the  ticket 
in  order  to  remain  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  is  employed.  Her  efforts  to  lead  a  repu- 
table life  cause  the  police  to  become  sus- 
picious of  her.  She  is  betrayed  by  the 
"Okrana,"  secret  police  of  Russia,  who  dis- 
close her  secret  to  her  employer,  who  at  once 
discharges  her.  This  furnishes  the  main 
theme  of  the  play.  The  author  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  dip  his  pen  in  vitriol  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming,  through  a  great  dramatic  me- 
dium, the  plain  truth  about  some  vital  condi- 
tions  in  Russia  of  the  present  day. 

A  splendid  cast,  including  Belle  Mitchell, 
Warner  Gland,  Edward  Foley,  John  Ravold, 
Louis  Hartman,  Dorothy  Ellis,  Reginald  Car- 
rington,  Arthur  Maitland,  and  others  will  ap- 
pear in  this  play. 

Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesdays, 
Saturdays,  Christmas  Day,  and  New  Year's 
Day.  

The  Forbes-Robertson  Season  Opens  Monday. 

It  seems  incredible  that  an  actor  of  Sh 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson's  gifts  and  attain- 
ments should  retire  from  the  theatre  at  the 
summit  of  his  pow  er,  but  his  visit  to  San 
Francisco  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning 
Monday  night,  marks  his  positively  last  ap- 
pearances in  this  city.  Forbes-Robertson  is 
not  the  man  to  "lag  superfluous  on  the  stage." 
His  exit  will  be  the  stateliest  part  he  has 
ever  played,  and  all  who  witness  that  final  per- 
formance of  "Hamlet"  will  carry  away  with 
them   the    memory   of  the  greatest  prince   the 


English  stage  has  ever  seen.  It  is  now  seven- 
teen years  since  Forbes- Robertson  produced 
"Hamlet"  in  London  for  the  first  time,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  modern  player  of  Hamlet. 
He  has  never  been  seen  in  San  Francisco  in 
this  tragedy,  but  his  present  engagement  will 
give  playyoers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
in  the  role  that  has  made  his  name  famous 
around  the  world. 

Forbes-Robertson's  repertory  for  his  first 
week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  follows:  Monday 
and  Friday  nights  and  Wednesday  matinee, 
"H  unlet"  ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
nights,  Kipling's  "The  Light  That  Failed"; 
Wednesday  night.  Saturday  matinee  (also 
Christmas  matinee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christmas  Fund  for  Homeless  Belgians), 
"Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  Second 
week :  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
matinee  and  night,  Bernard  Shaw's  "Cffisar 
and  Cleopatra"  ;  Thursday  and  Saturday 
nights,  "Passing  ot  the  Third  Floor  Back"  ; 
Friday,  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  and  Satur- 
day matinee,   "Hamlet." 

Miss  Laura  Cowie  will  appear  in  all  the 
leading  feminine  rcles  in  Forbes-Robertson's 
repertory.  His  supporting  company  of  Lon- 
don players  is  practically  the  same  as  sup- 
ported him  in  London   and  New  York. 


The  Orpheum's  Road  Show  Opens  Tomorrow. 

The  Orpheum  Road  Show,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Martin  Beck,  which  opens  next 
Sunday  matinee,  will  be  better  and  brighter 
than  ever. 

Billy  B.  Van  and  the  Beaumont  Sisters,  a 
Irio  whose  fame  is  international,  will  present 
for  the  first  time  here  the  one-act  comedy  by 
Bob  Janette,  called  "Spooks,"  which  is  said 
to  be  even  funnier  than  Mr.  Van's  famous 
skit,  "Props." 

Carlos  Sebastian  and  Dorothy  Bentley,  both 
the  personification  of  grace  and  ability,  are 
appropriately  styled  Sovereigns  of  Modern 
Dance.  Miss  Bentley  will  wear  several  bean 
liful  costumes  and  Mr.  Sebastian  will  prove 
his  versatility  by  singing  a  couple  of  songs 
and  performing  a  piano  solo. 

Roger  ImhorT,  Hugh  L.  Conn,  and  Mar- 
celle  Coreene,  three  inimitable  funmakers, 
will  appear  in  a  military  skit  entitled  "Sur- 
geon Louder,  U.  S.  A.,"  which  is  as  clever  a 
bit  of  farce  as  has  been  presented  in  a  long 
while. 

Violinsky  is  the  nom  de  theatre  of  a  clean- 
cut  voung  man  who  combines  the  temperament 
of  a  musician  with  the  tactics  ot  a  showman. 


At  this  sign  you  will  find 


ACMEV  VBEER 


the  beer  good  taste  demands. 


He  is  the  eccentric  genius  of  the  violin  and 
piano  and  a  master  on  both  instruments.  His 
methods  .-ire  odd,  but  find  favor  with  his  au- 
diences and   enhance   the   value  of  his  music. 

Charles  dc  Haven  and  Freddie  Nice,  who 
scored  heavily  with  their  remarkable  dancing 
in  "The  Passing  Show  of  1913,"  have  re- 
turned to  vaudeville  with  a  delightful  acl  in 
which  they  present  three  distinct  and  original 
terpsichorean  eliorts,  "Pauline,"  "Cane 
Dance."  and  "Tangle- Footed  Monkey-Wrench 
Dance." 

Robert  Everest's  Monkey  Circus  and  Her- 
bert Williams  and  Hilda  Wolfus  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  great  show.  Montgomery  and 
Moore,  who  are  erecting  quite  a  furor,  will 
be  a  special  and  additional  attraction. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages. 

Nita'  Allen,  a  he  witching  singing  come- 
dienne, and  for  several  seasons  leading  star 
with  the  La  Salle  musical  comedy  company 
of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  new  recruits  in  the 
vaudeville  field  who  has  been  engaged  for  a 
special  engagement  at  the  Pantages  next  Sun- 
day. Miss  Allen  is  a  strikingly  beautiful 
actress  with  an  assortment  of  Parisian  frocks 
which  she  changes  several  times  during  the 
action  of  her  number.  All  of  her  songs  are 
exclusive,  and  the  impersonations  which  she 
introduces  have  been  taken  from  the  hits 
which  she  registered  while  with  the  Chicago 
company. 

Another  splendid  feature  is  Maurice 
Samuels,  the  eminent  character  actor,  who 
will  offer  his  own  playlet  of  emigrant  life 
entitled  "A  Day  at  Ellis  Island."  The  sketch 
is  filled  with  heart  interest  and  bubbles  with 
comedy   and   pathos. 

The  Oxford  Trio,  originators  of  basket- 
ball on  wheels,  have  a  great  novelty  closing 
act.  The  act  is  handled  by  an  American  and 
a  British  ballplayer,  and  the  action  of  the 
duo  while  working  the  ball  on  the  wheels  is 
intensely  thrilling. 

Willie  Dunlay  and  Bessie  Merrill  will  in- 
dulge in  pert  patter,  interspersed  with  bright 
songs. 

Two  dapper-looking  lads,  Nadell  and  Kane, 
have  an  entertaining  specialty  with  a  budget 
of  brand  new  material,  which  is  said  to  be 
cram  full  of  laughs. 

A  beautiful  young  vocalist.  Agnes  von 
Bracht,  is  a  soprano  of  unusual  culture,  and 
the  singer  brims  with  personality.  All  of  her 
songs  are  of  the  popular  kind  which  appeals 
to   vaudeville   audiences. 

The  usual  laugh-provoking  motion  picture 
will  round  out  a  strong  holiday  bill. 


During  the  engagement  of  "The  Yellow 
Ticket"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  there  will 
be,  in  addition  to  the  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day matinees,  special  holiday  afternoon  per- 
formances on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  days. 


Some  History  of  Canes. 
General  use  of  canes  or  walking  clicks  was 
at  one  time  forbidden  in  Rome  by  imperial 
edict,  except  to  persons  of  patrician  rank,  thus 
making  it  a  privilege  which  came  to  be  popu- 
lar among  the  nobility  and  eventually  a  dis- 
tinction. The  women  of  this  time  carried 
them  also,  their  richly  and  artistically  deco- 
rated canes  serving  as  a  rod  for  the  punish- 
ment of  their  slaves.  The  cane  appeared  in 
England  as  the  badge  of  aristocracy  in  about 
the  fifth  century,  but  after  serving  this  pur- 
pose for  some  time,  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  humbler  and  was  dropped  by  those  of 
higher  social  standing.  It  was  reestablished 
in  its  true  form  by  the  pilgrims  and  soldiers 
returning  from  the  Holy  Land  during  the 
Crusades,  and  soon  came  into  popularity  again. 
With  a  revival  of  the  cane  among  the  gentry 
came  a  period  of  decoration,  and  canes  of 
exquisite   design   and   of  great   value   resulted. 


Henry  Miller  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
company  coming  here  from  New  York  for 
the  presentation  of  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  will 
be  the  strong  attraction  for  the  Columbia  The- 
atre directly  after  the  New  Year.  Miller 
originally  produced  the  play,  but  this  will  be 
his  first  appearance  in  the  title-role. 


New  Zealand's  volcanic  phenomena  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Maori  legends  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  One  of  the  first  chiefs  to 
reach  New  Zealand  from  the  ancient  home  in 
Hawaiki  brought  with  him  a  trusted  follower, 
Ngauruhoe,  with  whom  he  set  out  to  examine 
the  country.  When  they  reached  the  highest 
peak,  they  suffered  much  from  cold,  and  the 
chief  shouted  to  his  sisters  on  a  far  distant 
island  to  send  some  of  the  fire  which  had 
been  brought  in  canoes  from  Hawaiki.  This 
fire  immediately  came  in  a  southwesterly  line, 
subterraneously  bursting  forth  on  the  summit 
where  the  chief  and  his  follower  sat  freezing. 
It  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the 
former,  but  not  that  of  Ngauruhoe,  whose 
name  is  commemorated  in  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Tongariro  Mountains.  Geysers,  hot 
springs,  and  fumaroles  mark  the  course  of 
the  subterranean  passage.  Mount  Egmont 
stands  in  solitary  grandeur  because  he,  as  one 
of  the  three  giants,  quarreled  with  the  other 
two,  Tongariro  and  Ruapehu,  and  had  to  fly 
to  the  coast  lo  escape  their  wrath. 

That  there  is  nothing  the  modern  Sunday 
newspaper  considers  beyond  its  scope  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger's  plan  to  out-magazine  the  magazines 
with  its  Sunday  issue  of  December  20.  With 
each  copy  of  the  Public  Ledger  of  that  dan- 
will  be  given  as  a  special  Christmas  feature  a 
magazine  dc  luxe  which  will  rival  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  standard  magazines  of  the 
country.  This  magazine  will  be  printed  on  the 
finest  stock,  in  full  colors,  and  its  contributors, 
both  as  to  illustrations,  stories,  and  articles, 
will  include  well-known  people.  One  feature 
which  will  doubtless  interest  a  great  many 
people  is  a  new  Cbri=tmas  carol  by  Leopold 
Si ivski,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. Another  feature  of  timely  interest 
are  two  pages  of  Christmas  sports  in  foreign 
lands. 


AMUSEMENTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET 

This  Sunday  aft,  Dec.  20,  at  2:30 
ST.  FRANCIS  BALLROOM.    Tk  k.-ts  50  cts  and 
$l.at  Sherman, Clay  tfc  Co.'s and  KohlerA  Chase's. 

JOHN 

McCormack 

The  Irish  Tenor 

Sunday  aft,  Dec.  27.  at 

Cort  Theatre 
Friday  night,  Jan.  1,  at 

Scottish  Rite  Hall 
Sunday  aft,  Jan.  3,  at 

Cort  Theatre 
Prices  *2,  $1.50,11,     Box  Seats  $2  50 
Sale  opens  n.-ixt  Tuesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s.  Kobl^r  &  Chase's  and  Cort  Theatre. 

A-idress   Mail  <  irdurs  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at 
Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


?N  OAKLAND ! 

McCORMACK  at  Ye  Liberty  Tuesday  eve, 
Dec.  29.    Seab  ready  ni-xt  Tuesday  at  H  a.m. 


Steimvay  Piano. 
Coming— ALMA  GLUCK. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
IU  11 L  U  III  Belweal  s,a&lm  „d  PoKeIj 

Safest  and  Most  MagniMcectl  heilre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
MONTGOMERY  AND  MOORE 
Inimitable    Funmakers 
and  the  Great  Orpheum  Road  Show 
Direction  Martin  Beck 
BILLY   B.   VAN   and   the    BEAUMONT   SIS- 
TERS   in    Bob    Tanette's    Comedy,     "Spooks"; 
CARLOS       SEBASTIAN      and       DOROTHY 
BENTLEY,  Sovereigns  of  the  -Modern  Dance; 
IMHOFF,    CONN    and    COREENE    in    "Sur- 
geon Louder,  U.  S.  A.";  VIOLINSKY,  Eccen- 
tric     Genius      of      the      Piano      and      Violin; 
CHARLES      DE     HAVEN     and      FREDDIE 
NICE,     a    Delightfullv    Different     Duo;     WIL- 
LIAMS   and    WOLFUS;    A    MONKEY    CIR- 
CUS. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  -5c.  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holiday?!,  Hlc.  J5c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  The^du" 


^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,   December  2\ 
Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday.  Christmas,  and 

New  Year's  Day 

A.  II.  Woods  presents  the  smashing,  sensational 

success 

"THE  YELLOW  TICKET" 

Michael     Morton's    powerful    play 

A  drastic,  dramatic  indictment  of  startling 

conditions  which   amaze  the   world 

prices — Nights,   $1.50   to   2Sc\    mats.,    25c    lo   $1 


<2QB£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.   night— Le    Roy,   Talma  and 
Bosco.  the  Magicians 
Beginning  Monday  Night.  December  21 
i     .  well  of 
FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Positively  his  last  appearance  in  San   Francisco 
First  Week— Mon„  Fri.,  Wed.  mar.  "HAM; 
LET";    Tues.,     Thurs.,     Sat.    eves..     -1.11.111 
THAT      FAILED"!      Wed.      eve.      Sat      mat. 
(Xm.-is    mat.    Benefit    Belgian    Fund),    "PASS- 
ING  THIRD    FLOOR    BACK  " 

Second   W  i  ■!;    -Mon„  Tues  .  Wed.  mat.  and 
eve     "CffiSAR  AND  CLEOPATRA"  (bj    I- 
nard    Shaw) :    Thurs  .    Sat    •  vi  s„    "P  VSSING 
THIRD      FLOOR      HACK";      Fri.,      "I.H'.II", 
THAT    FAILED";    Sat.    mat,    "HAMLET. 
Prices,  f2  to  50c 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mbiod 


NITA  ALLEN,  Late  Star  La  Salle   Musical 
Comedy    Company,    in    Exclusive    Songs 

See,,,;    MAURICE   SAMUEL   and    His    Play- 
ers in   "The   Emigrant  ■  -■    Ellis  Island":  THE 

( iNI'i  lisli    TRII  i.    '  Iriginal ;    kct    l*al1 

M  in,  els;  N  VDE1  1.  and  KANE,  Those  Talk- 
ing Comedians     RE1  D'S    ' IATIC  BULL 

DOGS;   AGNES  VON   BRACHT,  the  Golden- 

i   „  dist;     WILLIE     DUNLAY     and 

BESSIE  MERRILL,  "Withoul   Rhyme  or  Rca- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Has  any  one  noticed  any  schoolteachers  go- 
ing about  immodestly  and  extravagantly 
dressed  ?  Every  now.  and  then  we  read  some 
plaintive  lamentation  about  girl  scholars  who 
are  trained  by  their  admirable  mothers,  or  at 
least  allowed  by  their  admirable  mothers,  to 
insert  little  pieces  of  blue  and  pink  ribbon  as 
guides  for  the  errant  eye,  but  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  teachers  themselves 
were  impeccable  in  their  attire  It  is  true 
that  we  rely  upon  common  report  in  such  mat- 
ters, not  being  obser\ant,  and  so  we  ask  to 
know.  Eut  we  were  rather  of  opinion  that"  a 
little  carnal  attention  to  dress  would  be  a 
distinct  amelioration  to  the  appearance  of  the 
average   schoolteach  er. 

But  perhaps  it  is  only  in  the  effete  East, 
where  the  pieties  are  made,  that  schoolteachers 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
immodest  and  extravagant  garb.  We  judge 
from  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  It  was  the 
president  himself  who  drew  attention  to  this 
weighty  matter,  and  he  said  that  the  present 
tendency  toward  the  aforesaid  style  of  dress 
must  be  curbed  at  all  cost.  Being  a  practical 
man,  he  was  prepared  with  a  remedy.  He 
said  that  the  si_hoolteachers  would  have  to 
wear  a  uniform,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  in  general  agreement 
with  him.  Doubtless  we  shall  hear  in  due 
course  from  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  who  is  always 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  what  she  calls  her 
soul  by  any  suggestion  from  a  man  that 
women  be  persuaded  to  put  a  few  clothes  on. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  must  suppose  that  the 
complaint  has  some  basis  in  fact,  which  is  a 
very  sad  thing  to  think  of  in  a  place  like 
New  Jersey. 

But  the  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion had  something-  more  to  say.  He  seems 
to  he  a  bold,  bad  man,  who  evidently  sup- 
poses that  a  mere  official  position — and 
heaven  only  knows  how  he  got  it — gives  him 
the  right  to  criticize  the  women  teachers. 
Doubtless  he  will  get  all  that  is  coming  to  him 
when  some  of  the  feminists  unlimber  their 
eleven-inch  howitzer  guns  and  charge  his  wire 
entanglements.  He  actually  has  the  unbear- 
able impertinence  to  suggest  that  the  pupils 
ought  to  learn  a  little  reading  and  writing. 
He  says  ihat  these  branches  of  education  are 
in  a  lamentable  state,  "but  go  into  these  same 
schools  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
latest  dancing  fad  and  you  get  instantly  a 
masterpiece." 

Can  such  things  be,  and  in  the  sacred  East, 
where  they  fear  to  let  their  young  men  come 
10  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  lest  their 
blushing  and  gushing  little  morals  be  tar- 
nished? Well,  we  have  our  faults.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  at  least  it  will 
not  he  our  schoolteachers  that  will  tempt  the 
pure  young  men  from  the  East  to  wander 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  recti- 
lude.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  keep  our  eyes 
upon  Newark. 

But  the  incident  is  useful  as  showing  that 
the  question  of  uniforms  for  women  is  com- 
ing to  the  front.  It  is  a  question  full  of 
difficulties,  but  it  could  be  solved  by  di- 
plomacy. Of  course  the  uniforms  would  have 
to  be  compulsory,  and  therefore  women  them- 
selves wculd  have  to*  vote  for  the  measure. 
But  they  could  be  persuaded  to  do  this  by  in- 
stallments, so  to  speak.  A  uniform,  when  re- 
stricted to  a  ?ingle  class,  is  usually  the  mark 
of  a  social  inferiority,  and  it  would  there- 
fore command  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
women  who  were  not  in  that  class.  Observe 
how  women  insist  on  the  cap  for  their  do- 
mestic help,  how  they  cling  to  the  use  of  the 
first  name,  and  how  they  exult  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  uniformed  butler  or  foctman.  Now 
women  would  vote  exultantly  for  a  compul- 
sory uniform  for  schoolteachers,  and  this 
could  be  followed  by  another  coercive  meas- 
ure directed  against  shop  assistants,  for  ex- 
ample, and  then  against  stenographers.  The 
classes  already  subjugated  would  naturally 
vote  for  the  subjugation  of  others.  So  would 
all  the  clascss  that  were  si  ill  exempt.  At 
last  it  would  happen  that  the  uniformed 
women  were  in  the  majority,  and  then  a 
single  comprehensive  measure  applied  to  all 
the  remaining  women  would  go  through  a- 
whooping.  And  any  sort  of  feminine  combi- 
nation or  revolt  would  be  crushed  by  the  solid 
male  vote.  Wit  bout  doubt  this  thing  could 
be  done  with  a  little  Machiavellian  diplomacy, 
ami  it  will  lie  done  as  soon  as  men  awake 
tn  its  inestimable  advantages.  Imagine  the 
earthly  paradise  where  a  woman  orders  a 
dress  or  a  hat  over  the  telephone  and  by 
merely  giving  her  Stock  SiZC  Or  the  husband 
himself  could  order  the  dress  on  his  way 
downtown,  or  even  wait  at  the  counter  and 
bring  it  home  with   him. 


I  iv  not  exactly  to  the  Senate  of  tin 
United  Slates  that  we  should  ':<>  for  tin-  so- 
rates  that  lubricate  the  wheels  of  life. 
although  that  distinguished  assembly  is  by 
om  ,,,  aus  without  its  representatives  "i"  the 
exquis:'e  manners  that  were  once  so 
erally  applauded.  Hut  surely  there  are  nol 
"■h  boors  as  the  one  gibbeted  by  Mis. 


Taft  in  her  "Recollections  of  Full  Years." 
She  tells  us  that  he  was  formally  invited  to 
a  dinner  at  the  White  House,  but  he  made 
no  reply  until  the  day  before  the  event,  when 
he  called  up  on  the  telephone  and  asked  if 
he  would  have  to  wear  a  dress  suit.  On 
being  told  that  such  was  the  usage  outside  of 
ihe  Andaman  Islands  and  the  great  and  glori- 
ous republic  of  Haiti  he  promptly  hung  up 
the  telephone  and  relapsed  into  the  silence 
from  which  he  should  never  have  emerged. 
The  dinner  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour 
upon  his  distinguished  account,  but  he  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Of  course  there  may  have  been  reasons 
other  than  a  native  savagery.  They  may  have 
failed  to  send  the  dress  suit  from  the  loan 
shop,  or  it  may  have  been  a  misfit,  or  it  maj 
have  been  stained  with  the  last  borrower '5 
soup.  Let  us  be  charitable  and  hope  for  the 
best,  but  if  the  senator  in  question  had  only 
possessed  a  copy  of  "Etiquette  for  All  Occa- 
sions" he  would  have  learned  how  to  lie  him- 
self out  of  a  difficult  situation  with  credit  to 
himself. 


Since  the  "teacher-mother"  discussion  is 
still  being  waged  in  New  York  with  heavy 
casualty  lists  upon  both  sides  it  may  be  perti- 
nent to  inquire  into  the  results  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  obstetric  disclosures  well 
calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  damask 
cheeks  of  a  crocodile.  We  can  imagine  the 
delight  with  which  the  little  innocents  read 
the  published  announcements  from  their  dear 
teachers  as  to  the  exact  stage  in  the  opera- 
tions at  which  they  felt  compelled  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  duties  and  the  celerity 
with  which  they  reported  themselves  after  a 
domestic  event  which  was  once  made  the  oc- 
casion for  delicate  reticences  and  evasions. 
What  interesting  speculations  must  be  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  pupils  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  our  co-educational  system,  what  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  observation  of  natural 
processes,  what  a  sense  of  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion, and  what  an  impulse  toward  experimenta- 
tion. It  may  even  be  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent among  them  will  thus  be  incited  to  a 
study  of  embryology  and  other  recondite  sub- 
jects that  usually  prove  so  unattractive  to  the 
juvenile  mind,  and  thus  we  shall  sow  the  seed 
of  scientific  investigation,  which  must  have 
the  happiest  results. 

Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  inferences 
from  this  interesting  discussion  in  the  public 
press  and  platform  are  too  obvious  to  need 
indication.  It  is  the  day  of  sex  hygiene  and 
of  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple.  So 
far  from  discouraging  the  teacher-mother,  she 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory.  We  ought  to 
pass  a  law  not  only  that  all  teachers  should 
be  eugenieally  married,  but  that  they  be  pros- 
pective mothers  as  early  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. They  owe  it  to  their  classes.  We 
should  then  have  the  ideal  school  so  far  as 
the  teacher  is  concerned,  and  with  every  co- 
educational girl  in  possession  of  "Advice  to  a 
Mother"  and  every  co-educational  boy  with  a 
copy  of  "What  Every  Boy  Ought  to  Know"  in 
his  desk  we  might  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  approach  to  an  educational  paradise. 


"What's  the  matter,  Elij  ah  ?"  asked  his 
nearest  neighbor  of  the  gloomy  New  Eng- 
lander.  "Flapjacks  given  out  over  at  your 
house?"  "Worse'n  that,"  said  Elijah.  "You 
know  'twan't  apple  year,  and  wife  says  we 
can't  have  any  more  apple  pie  for  breakfast." 
"Can't  you  make  out  if  you  have  apple  pie 
noon  and  night?"  "I  can,  because  I've  got  to," 
said  Elijah ;  "but  I  tell  you,  it  upsets  me 
starting  the  day  wrong  like  that." — Springfield 
(Mass.)    Republican. 


After  Shaving 

I  Always  Use 

MURRAY   (EL 

LANMAN'S 

(Original,  Century-old) 
FLORIDA  WATER 


"Grandfather  used  it;  so  does  father. 
It's  the  best  thing,  bar  none.  I  know 
of.  It  cools  the  skin  delightfully,  and 
inakesone  feel  and  smell  elean.  Mabel 
suys  it's  the  only  perfume  a  man 
should  use.  But  be  sure  you  get  none 
but  Muiiray,£  Lanuan's,  the  original 
Florida  Water,  created  by  them  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  are 
lots  of  imitations,  but  they  can't 
touch  the  real  thing." 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DRUGGISTS 

AND    PERFUMERS 

Snniplr  lira  mnllod  for  nix  cent«  in  ntnmpfl. 

Bookld  "Beauty  aud  Health"  lout  011  requwt. 

I\NMA\  &  ERMP, 
133  Wuter  Slni-t,  New  York 


6  Daily  Trains 


to 


Los   Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 
or  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Pullman   Equipment   and 
Dining  Cars  on  all  trains 


The  Coaster- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  HSST) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Valley  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (stotSn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sStSn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

The  Owl— 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSton) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

The  Lark — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (ThISeet) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:45  a.  m. 
0:55  p.m. 


0:40  a.m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.  m. 
7:55  a.m. 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


9:00  p.  m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares,  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
and  further  information,  ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  professor  looked  profound.  He  ex- 
tolled the  wonders  of  nature.  "The  glorious 
sun  makes  all  things  grow,"  he  asserted, 
axiomatically  speaking.  "How  about  icicles?" 
ventured    the    freshman. 


Over  the  porch  of  the  Old  South  Church  at 
Boston  is  chiseled  :  "Behold  !  I  have  set  be- 
fore you  an  open  door,"  and  under,  on  the 
door,  is  printed  in  emphatic  letters,  "Posi- 
tively no  admittance." 


Recently  while  going  through  a  cemetery  in 
a  California  town  the  visitor  came  upon  this 
on  a  tombstone,  "I  would  not  live  away." 
Beneath  the  inscription  some  irreverent  per- 
son had  penciled,   "Sour  Grapes." 


Thinking  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Douglas 
Jerrold,  a  boor  who  had  small  acquaintance 
with  him  met  him  on  the  street  one  day  and, 
stopping,  said,  "Well,  what's  going  on  today?" 
"I  am,"  replied  Jerrold,   hurrying  on. 


Senator  Money  of  Mississippi  once  asked  an 
old  colored  man  what  breed  of  chickens  he 
considered  best,  and  he  replied :  "All  kinds 
has  merits.  De  w'ite  ones  is  de  easiest  to 
find,  but  de  black  ones  is  de  easiest  to  hide 
after  you  gits   'em." 


During  the  trial  of  some  infamous  person^ 
Charles  Lamb  remarked  gravely  that  he 
"should  like  to  know  them — to  ask  them  to 
dinner."  "You  would  not  sit  with  them?" 
asked  Talfourd,  solemnly.  "Yes,  I  would  sit 
with   anything  but  a  hen  or  a  tailor." 


Speaking  of  the  old  wild  days  in  Scotland  an 
aged  dame,  with  her  grandchildren  about  her 
knee,  said  concerning  a  leader  of  her  clan 
who  been  beheaded  following  some  trouble 
with  the  crown  :  "It  wis  nae  great  thing  o' 
a  heid,  tae  be  sure,  but  it  wis  a  sad  loss  tae 
him." 


When  "Orator"  Hunt,  who  was  a  blacking 
manufacturer,  was  in  Parliament,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  so  far  forgot  himself  in  the  course  of  an 
acrimonious  debate  as  to  taunt  him  with  this 
fact.  Whereupon  Hunt  replied  :  "The  truth 
is,  the  honorable  member  is  the  first  gentle- 
man in  his  family,  and  I  am  the  first  trades- 
man in  mine." 


He  had  finished  his  meal  and  was  appar- 
ently well  pleased.  As  he  left  the  table  the 
obsequious  waiter  appeared  to  ask  if  he  had 
found  "everything  satisfactory."  The  diner 
answered  with  a  question.  "Where  did  you 
get  that  steak  you  served  me?"  "What's  the 
matter  with  it?"  asked  the  waiter,  scenting  a 
row.     "Oh,  nothing.     That's  why  I  asked." 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  choicest  possession, 
she  says,  is  a  letter  which  she  once  received 
from  the  superintendent  of  a  home  for  the 
feeble-minded.  He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  "inmates"  had 
read  her  little  book,  "Marm  Lisa,"  and  ended 
thus  superbly:  "In  fact,  madam,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  you  are  the  favorite  au- 
thor of  the  feeble-minded !" 


Two  negroes  got  into  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  relative  values  of  the  moon  and 
the  sun  to  the  world.  After  listening  to  the 
advocate  of  the  sun  the  other  proceeded  to  de- 
molish his  argument  with  the  following  logic: 
"De  sun  am  all  right,  but  de  moon  am  wuff 
two  ob  it;  de  moon  shines  in  de  night  when 
we  needs  it,  but  de  sun  done  shine  only  in  de 
day  when  we  got  light  enough  without  it." 


At  a  time  when  the  Scots  had  considerably 
less  love  for  their  southern  neighbors  than  in 
these  days  a  father,  taking  leave  of  his  son, 
said  :  "Sandy,  ma  bairn,  ye're  aboot  tae  gang 
up  tae  London.  Tak'  a'  th'  siller  ye  can  frae 
the  English — tak'  everything  ye  can  frae  them. 
But  mind  ye,  Sandy,  they're  a  braw  fechtin' 
people,  so  be  carefu'  wi'  them.  Never  fecht 
a  bald  mon,  fer  ye  canna  catch  him  by  th* 
hair." 


He  had  spent  half  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton endeavoring  to  get  a  private  bill  through 
Congress,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  was  met  by  a  friend,  who 
greeted  him  warmly  with  :  "Glad  to  see  you 
back  again.  How  about  your  bill?"  "Bill — 
bill?"  said  the  disappointed  solicitor  con- 
fusedly, with  a  dim  recollection  of  an  en- 
counter with  the  hotel-keeper.  "I  left  it  un- 
paid." 

They  stood  at  a  dingy  street  corner,  waving 
their  arms  and  heartily  engaged  in  a  war  of 
words.  "Abe,  you  should  accuse  me  uv  stealin' 
your  tollar  I"  cried  Solly.  "No,  I  haf  not  ac- 
cused you  of  stealin'  it,  Solly."  "Veil,  vat 
is  it?  I  haf  told  you  I  haf  not  got  the  money 
and   you   don't   pelief  me,"   and  he   spread   his 


hp.mls  despairingly.  "Oh,  no,  no  ;  not  at  all," 
said  his  friend.  "Vat  I  did  say,  Solly,  vas 
that  if  you  should  not  helped  me  look  for 
my  tollar  I   should  haf  found   it." 


Unable  to  obtain  work,  and  driven  to  des- 
peration by  hunger,  an  Irishman  decided  to 
turn  robber,  having  pawned  all  his  possessions 
except  an  old  revolver.  His  first  victim,  ob- 
serving the  highwayman's  nervousness  and 
shrewdly  estimating  that  he  was  green  at  the 
work,  said,  "I'll  give  you  all  my  money, 
twenty  dollars,  for  the  pistol."  "Done!"  cried 
the  embryo  highwayman.  The  transfer  was 
quickly  made.  "Now,"  commanded  the  pedes- 
trian, pointing  the  revolver  at  the  other's  head, 
"hand  back  my  money  and  march  along  to 
the  police  station  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out."  "Blow  away,"  said  Pat  cheerfully.  "11 
aint  loaded." 


Dr.  Briggs  received  a  note  from  a  farmer 
living  back  quite  a  ways  in  the  country,  re- 
questing him  lo  come  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
see  his  child,  who  was  very  sick  with  "a  very 
bad  cold."  The  doctor  examined  the  child, 
and  then  turned  to  the  mother.  "Don't  you 
know,"  he  asked,  "that  your  little  girl  is  com- 
ing down  with  the  measles?"  "Yes,  doctor," 
was  the  woman's  reply,  "I  knew  she  was." 
"Then  why  in  the  world,"  asked  the  doctor, 
"did  you  write  me  that  she  had  a  very  bad 
cold?"  The  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment; 
then  looking  at  her  husband  she  said,  with 
sullen  frankness:  "Neither  him  nor  me  knew 
how   to   spell   measles." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Christmas  Carol— 1914. 
God   save  you,   merry   gentlemen. 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
What   though    the   gentle    Prince  of    Peace 

Was    born    on    Christmas    Day? 

And    though   great   Christian    nations 
Resound  with  clash  of  arms? 

And   Christendom,   from  end  to  end, 
Is   filled    with   war's   alarms?  — Life. 


Christhmus. 
Santa  may  drive  across  our  roof, 
But  I'll  bet  the  price  of  a  hat 
He    won't    come    down    our    chimney,    because 
We   live   in   a    steam-heated   flat ! 

— New   York  Sun. 


.The  Boar's  Head. 
There    is   a   custum   still    at    Queen's 

{ An   ancient   Oxford   college 
Where    genius    comes    with    little    means 

And    gathers    much    of   knowledge) — 
Each    Christmas,    feasting    to    begin. 

They   don   their   glad    apparel 
And    then    the    Boar's   Head    usher    in 

And    sing   a    Christmas   carol. 

Tradition  says  once  on   a  time 

A    student,    westward    turning, 
Went    out  to   study   and   to    climb 

The    hills    in   search  of   learning. 
An    Aristotle   in   his   hand, 

His    body    bent    in    study, 
He  wandered  through  the  pleasant  land 

Until   the   iky   was   ruddy. 

Shotover  Forest  had  a  boar 

(No    solitary    sinner — 
I've    met    full    many    an    orator 

Who   bored    me   after   dinner.) 
The  boar   came  charging  from  a  copse. 

Straight    for    the    student    made    he. 
The   student    quite   abandoned    hopes. 

(I    fear  he  was   a   'fraidy. ) 

The    boar   advanced    with    awful    grunt; 

The  grunt  an   echo  chorused — 
The  student  here,   the  boar  in    front, 

Behind    them   both    the    forest. 
But   then   an    inspiration   hit 

That   very   troubled    student, 
Because  he  had  a  nimble  wit 

To    tell    him    what    was    prudent. 

His    Aristotle   dry    he  took 

(He  had  no  knife  and  no  ax), 
Attacked  the  creature  with  the  book 

And   rammed   it  down   his  thorax. 
He  seized  the  tusked  and  hairy  shoat 

And,    with    intent   to    throttle, 
He    rammed    right   down   the   porcine    throat 

That    book    of    Aristttle. 

The   boar  turned  over  then  and  died 

(The    creature     was     not    shamming), 
As    many    more    have    died    who    tried 

Old    Aristotle    cramming. 
The    student   home   Ins  journey   shaped. 

The    wondrous    tale    related; 
And    now    the    way   that   he   escaped 

Each    year    is    celebrated. 

Now,   as  I  mentioned   once  before, 

The    bore's    an    aggravation 
Who'll  talk  and  yell  and  rant  and   roar 

On     slightest    provocation. 
We  all  have  heard   him  many  times 

At    banquets    without    number 
Think  thoughtless  thoughts,  read  reams  of  rime: 

And    send    us   all    to    slumber. 

Why   not  the   student's    scheme    employ 

And    easily    elude    him? — - 
Yes.   do  as  did   the  Oxford  boy 

When  such  a  bore  pursued   him. 
Let's   take  the   speaker's    written    speech, 

When   nerves  the   banquet    foe  racks, 
And    when    the    bore    begins    to    screech, 

Just    ram    it  down    his   thorax! 
— Douglas  Mallocli.   in  American  Lumberman, 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco    will   be   found    in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr..  has  issued  invitations 
to  the  wedding  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Jane 
Hotaling,  and  Mr.  Alt  red  Swinnerton,  Thursday 
evening.  January  7,  Ll  her  home  on  Franklin 
Street.  Mrs.  I.  H.  Friedenhall  of  Seattle  will  be 
her    niece's   matron    of    honor. 

Mr?.  Marie  Read  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Vesta  Read,  to  Mr. 
John  F.  Partridge,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Partridge  of  this  city.  Miss  Read  is  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Jordan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  Hanks, 
and  Mrs.  C.-esar  Bertheau.  Mr.  Partridge  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Addis  and  the  Misses  Dor- 
othy and  Katherine  Partridge.  Xo  date  has  yet 
been  set    for  the  wedding. 

Major  William  L.  Kneedler,  L".  S.  A.  (retired*. 
of  Coronado,  has  announced  the  engagement  of 
his  daughter,  Miss  Martha  Kneedler,  to  Lieutenant 
Frank  Van  Horn,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Van  Horn 
is  attached  to  the  Seventh  Infantry,  now  stationed 
at  Coronado.  The  wedding  will  take  place  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  John  Metcalfe  of  Los  Angeles  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Constance  Metcalfe,  to  Lieutenant  John  Gardiner 
Whitfield  of  the  British  army.  Miss  Metcalfe  is 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Kaufman  and  Miss  Edith 
Metcalfe.  Xo  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Xickel  entertained  n. 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening 
at  thiir  home  on  Laguna  Street.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Jane  Hotaling  and  her  fiance, 
Mr.   Alt  red   Swinnerton. 

Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day  at   the   Town   and   Country   Club. 

Miss  Helen  Jessup  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  given  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Xickel   at  her  home  on    Laguna   Street. 

Mr.  ."'. ii d  Mrs.  George  Lyman  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  per- 
ceding  the  dance  at   California  Hall. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Steiner  Street  in  honor  of 
her  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Berry,  who  has  recently 
returned   from  Europe. 

Miss  Dons  Ryer  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Miss  Gertrude 
O'Brien  at  her  home  on   Buchanan   Street. 

Miss  Marian  Lee  Mailliard  was  hostess  at  an 
informal  dinner  Monday  evening  preceding  the 
dance  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Miss 
Marian  Crocker  at  their  residence  on  Laguna 
Street. 

The  Misses  Jolliffe  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  their  home  on 
Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer. 

Miss    Marian    Zeile    has    issued    invitations    to    a 

dinner  and  theatre  party  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 

_    .  in  honor  of  Miss  Leslie  Miller. 

Miss  Marian   Stovel  was  hostess  at  an  informal 

tea    Friday    afternoon    at    her   home    on    Buchanan 

Stree:. 

Miss  Marian  Newhall  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street  pre- 
ceding the  subscription  dance  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening. 
Accompanied  by  their  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
later  attended  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  S.  Tuhbs  in  honor  of  their  niece.  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  at  Century  Club  Hall. 

Miss  Er.ia  Hermann  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wed.iesdiy  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pierce 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Sunday  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shawn  (.Miss  Ruth  St. 
Denis),  who  were  the  complimented  guests  again 
later  in  the  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frank  Havens  at  their   home   in   Piedmont. 

Miss    Helen    Wright    was    the  guest   of  honor  at 

a    tea    Wednesday   afternoon    given    by   the    Misses 

and    Dorothy    Manning   at    their    home    on 

-trcet. 

Mrs,    Lane    Leonard    was   hostess   at  a    luncheoi. 

Saturday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor 

of  Miss  Ruth  Walters,  who  is  spending  the  winter 

with    her    uncle  and   aunt,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard 

A.    «.  lark,  at  their  home  in    Berkelev. 

Mr.    Herbert   Law  entertained   a  large   number  of 
al    a  dr.r.ce    Saturday   evening  at   his  home 
..n    California    Street.      The    affair    was    in    honor 
of   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Edward  de   Witt  Taylor. 

Mi--     Marjori         A  ras    the     complimented 

guea    at    a    tea    Friday    afternoon    given    hy    Mrs. 
Williaoi    Cavalier  at   her   home   in   Oakland. 

Evelyn    Van    Winkle  at   a  tea 

Thursday  afternoon,   when   a   score  of   friends  en- 

■■  r    hospitality. 

The   Mis?.<-s  Henrietta' and  Alice  Harrison  Smith 

gave   a    luncheon    Saturday    at    their    home   on    Clay 

Mrs,  Elia  Williams  and  her  dau^hi^r.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Williams,  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  dinner  Wednesday  cvcniiiR  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Motrin  was  ht>-t<ss  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  Tuesday,  when  a  coterie 
of    friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington  was  the  guest  of 
lioinr  Monday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Tuttlc  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
M  and  Mrs,  Harry  Scott  gave  an  informal 
tag  at  their  home  or.  Pacific 
Avenue  in  honor  of  the  Messrs.  Walter  and  Harold 
Dillingham   of  Honolulu. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.  John  A.    McGregor  gave  a  dinner 
lay    evening    at   their    home    on    Di< 
Sired.      T'lC  arfair   was   ir.   hoimr   of   Mr.   and    Mrs. 
Richard   *■  eit  of  New    York 

\Y.  Gibbs  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Friday   a'    her  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  ;  .d  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchctt  have  issued  invi- 
■  dance  Monday  evening,  December  28. 
sidence   on    Washington    Street. 


Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  entertained  a  number  of 
at  a  dinner  Friday  evening  preceding  the 
masquerade  ball  at  the  Officers'  Club  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs,  John  Randolph  was  the  guest  of  honor  al 
a  reception  Wednesday  afternoon  given  by  Mrs. 
Ernest   G.    Bingham  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 

General  John  P.  Wisser,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Wisser  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Miley.  The  affair  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  faicwell,  as  General  Wisser  and  Mrs. 
Wisser  will  sail  January  5  for  Honolulu,  where 
they    will    be    stationed    for   two   years. 


5  No   Christmas   Dinner  will  he  w 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin  arrived  Wednesday  from  New 
York,  where  they  have  been  enjoying  a  few  weeks' 
visit. 

Miss  Louise  Heron  has  returned  from  England, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Thornburg  Crop- 
per. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Bevin  Jones  and  Miss 
Rhoda  Jones  have  closed  their  home  in  San  Rafael 
and  are  in  town  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  decided 
to  remain  East  for  the  holidays,  as  also  have 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
all  of  whom  are  established  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis 
in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  arrived  Tuesday  from 
her  home  in  Honolulu,  joining  her  husband,  who 
has  been  here  during  the  past  month.  They  will 
spend  the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  J.  Holton  are  established 
in  their  new  home  at  Seacliff.  They  returned  re- 
cently from  a  visit  in  the  East  and  Canada  and 
were  accompanied  on  their  homeward  trip  by  their 
nice:-.  Miss  Eleanor  Holton,  who  will  spend  the 
winter  with  them. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Chico  after  a  two  weeks"  visit  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Peterson  Miller  has  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara  after  a  few  days'  visit,  having  come 
up  to  complete  her  Christmas  shopping.  Mrs. "Mil- 
ler is  anticipating  the  arrival  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Miller,  who 
embarked  from  their  yacht  at  Panama  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  from  Xew  York,  and  will  visit  in 
Xew  Orleans  en  route  to  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  will  spend  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Miller  at 
the  family  home,  Earlton  Lodge.  Mrs.  Miller  has 
rented  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  she  will 
reside  after  January  1. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  will  leave  soon  after  the 
holidays  for  the  East,  where  she  will  spend  several 
months  with  friends.  Miss  Lucille  Johns  is  also 
going  East  for  a  visit  with  friends  in  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  she  spent  two  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Earr  Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  have  taken  a 
house  in  Montecito,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Mrs.   Alan  Macdonald  has  recently  been  visiting 
her    mother,     Mrs.     J.     C.     Kirkpatrick,     in     Pleas-    j 
anton. 

Mrs.  Hearst  departed  Wednesday  for  Xew  York 
to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,    and  her  three  little  sons. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  returned  home  Tuesday  after 
an  absence  of  two  months  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  who  is  in  Coronado,  will 
come  to  town  to  spend  the  holidays  with  her  sons, 
the    Messrs.    Livingston  and  Wakefield  Baker. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Doris 
Ryer,  departed  yesterday  for  Washington.  D.  C. 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

A  number  of  friends  were  al  the  pier  Saturday 
to  bid  bon  voyage  to  Judge  Arthur  Wilder,  Mrs. 
Wilder,  and  Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  who  returned 
on  the  Manclutria  to  Honolulu  after  extended 
visits  in  this  city,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre 
Moore,  who  will  spend  the  holidavs  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  Seward  McXear  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  at  his  home  on 
Green    Street. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Glenn  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Laura,  Carmelita,  and  Helen  Glenn,  have 
returned  from  Europe  and  are  residing  at  the 
Hotel   Cecil. 

Professor  Edward  Bull  Clapp  and  Mrs.  Clapp 
have  decided  to  remain  six  months  longer  with  their 
daughter.  Mrs.  Richard  Dyer-Bennett,  who  is  re- 
siding at  the  army  post  in  Leicester.  England. 
Lieutenant  Dyer-Bennett  is  at  the  front  with 
his    regiment. 

Lady  Jordan  sailed  Saturday  on  the  Manchuria 
for  China,  where  she  will  join  her  husband,  Sir 
John  Jordan,  who  is  British  ambassador  in  Peking. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  has  returned  from  New 
York*,  where  she  has  been  spending  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Francis  McComas  has  come  from  Monterey 
her  sister,  Mrs.   Daisy  Parrott  Whitney,  at 
her  home  on  Pierce  Street. 

Mrs.    Charles  Wellcr   has  gone  to    Bremerton   to 
the     holidays      with      her     son-in-law     and 
daughter.    Lieutenant    Earl    Shipp.    U.    S.    X..    and 
Mrs.    Shipp. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Johnson  is  in  Raymond.  Wash- 
ington, with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Lowe,  who  will  return  with  Mrs. 
Johnson  in  January  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haig  Patigian  are  established  in 
their  new  home  on  Hyde  and  Francisca  Streets. 

or  Francis  Xew  lands  and  Mrs.  Newlands 
have  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months,  which  they  spent  at  their 
ranch  in  Nevada  with  an  occasional  visit  in  this 
city. 

Mr.    and     Mrs.    Horace    L.    Hill,    Jr.,    returned 
Monday    from    New    York,    where    they    have    been 
visiting  Mrs.   Horace  L.  Hill,  Sr.,  during  the  past 
■nths. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  de  Pue  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Elva  de   Pue.  are  expected    home  next  week   from 


complete  without 

Italian  Swiss 

Colony- 
Golden  State 

Extra  Dry 

California  Champagne 


Awarded-the  "Grand  Prix"  at 
Turin,  Italy,  October,  1911,  and 
at  Ghent,   Belgium,  July,  1913 

At  all  grocers,  clubs,  cafes,  restaurants  and  wine  dealers 


Xew  York,  where  they  have  been  enjoying  a  brief 
visit.  En  route  East  they  spent  a  few  days  with 
friends  in  Xew  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Pelham  Ames  has  been  spending  the  past 
two  weeks  with  relatives  in  Yuba   County. 

Miss  Ruth  Walters  has  come  from  the  East  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Clark,  at  their  home  in 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Yeit  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Xew  York  after  a  week's  visit  in 
this  city. 

Lieutenant  Herbert  Underwood,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Underwood  (formerly  Miss  Frances  Ramsay) 
are  visiting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Underwood's  par 
ents  in    Alameda. 

General    William    P.    Biddle,    U.    S.    M.    C,    and 


Idle  arrived  from  Washington  last  Tuesday 
and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Captain  Stephen  M.  Requa,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  with  the  Southern  Department  of  the  army 
at  the  Mexican  border,  has  returned  to  visit  his 
family  at  the  Presidio  during  the  holidays. 

News  has  recently  been  received  of  the  promo- 
tion of  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Robert  Hirst  to  colonel. 
Major  James  H.  Frier  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
Captain  John  H.    Parker  to  major. 

Maior-Gtneral  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
spend  the  holidays  with  his  family  at  the  Presidio. 
General  Funston  is  on  leave  from  his  duties  in 
Texas  and  has  been  visiting  his  mother  in 
Kansas. 

Colonel  Euclid  Frick,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Frick 
have  moved  from  the  Presidio  and  taken  the  house 


For  Ladies 


162.  LADIES'  GLOVES— White  Kid, 
Cape  or  Mocha $1.50 

163.  LADIES'  GLOVES  in  washable 
Chamoisette,  plain  or  black  embroidered.  .$1 

164.  LADIES'  SWEATERS  in  SILK 
6bre — any  fashionable  colors.  SPECIAL.. 
$7.50 

161.  LADIES'  UMBRELLAS,  extra 
special  value  (boxed) $2.50 


168.  LADIES'  "  EVERWEAR  "  Lisle  Hose 
—THREE  pairs  in  Gift  Box $1 

169.  LADIES'    -EVERWEAR"  Silk  Fibre 
Hose— THREE  pairs  (boxed) $1.50 

170.  LADIES'     "EVERWEAR"   Pure  Silk 
Hose— THREE  pairs  (boxed) $2.25 

85.    TELEPHONE     INDEX    in    red 
leatherette $1 


ASK 
FOR 

No.  99 


99.  The  "  PROMENADE"  Vanity  in  genuine  crushed  morocco — 
all  fashionable  shades — seven  of  the  most  fashionable  new  shapes  to 
select  from.  All  fitted  with  gold  filled  fittings  with  stationary  purse. 
A  regular  $8.75  Vanity  for  this  SPECIAL  PRICE $5.25 

MAIL  ORDERS 

You  can  order  by  number — We  deliver  FREE  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States — Please  give  second  choice. 


ALWAYS  REMEMBER 

A  "ROOS"   Merchandise  Order  is    the  most    useful    Gift    of  all— good 
in     all     THREE     STORES  — San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Berkeley. 
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Colonel  William  Stephenson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs 
Stephenson  are  coming  here  from  Chicago  in  Feb- 
ruary fur  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  Mrs. 
Stephenson  was  formerly  Miss  Edith  Henrici  of 
this  city.  Colonel  Stephenson  is  chief  of  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Department  of  the   Lakes. 

Lieutenant  Norman  Date?,  L*.  S.  M.  C,  will  ar- 
rive   here   the  latter   part  of  this   month. 

Urigadier-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  arrived  last  Monday  from 
Honolulu  on  the  U.  S.  transport  Sheridan.  Gen- 
eral Edwards  is  en  route  to  his  new  command  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Captain  Carpenter,  LT.  S.  A.,  has  taken  over 
his  new  duties  as  military  attache  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. This  post  was  formerly  held  by  Major  Sid- 
ney A.  Cloman,  who  was  transferred  to  Van- 
couver    Barracks,    Washington, 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
said  there  were  insufficient  funds  available  to 
support   the  university. 

Lord  Wimborne,  who  is  reported  likely  to 
succeed  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  early  next  year,  is  well 
known  in  this  country.  He  brought  the  win- 
ning British  polo  team  to  America  last  sum- 
mer. 

Harry  Thornton  Moore,  imperial  Persian 
consul  for  San  Francisco,  has  been  notified 
that  he  has  been  decorated  by  Shah  Ahmad 
Shah  Kadjar  with  a  civil  and  military  in- 
signia of  unique  rank,  having  been  made 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Lion 
and    Sun. 

Frau  Stella  Ton  Turnau,  on  whom  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  conferred  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph,  is  the  first  woman  to  be  so 
honored.  She  is  the  wife  of  Colonel  von  Tur- 
nau, whom  she  followed  to  the  front,  taking 
her  place  in  the  trenches,  where  she  is  said 
to  have  fought  with  distinction.  She  is  a 
splendid   shot   and  a  remarkable  horsewoman. 

Sergeant-Major  William  Brewen,  whom 
General  Joffre  has  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  a  member  of  the 
Connaught  Rangers,  and  has  served  in  the 
British  army  for  nineteen  years.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Mons,   and  later  at  the  battle  of 


the  Aisne,  where  his  conduct  under  heavy 
artillery  fire  gained  for  him  the  coveted  honor 
from  tht_  hands  of  the  French  comr*«nder-in| 
chief. 

Dr.  Clarence  S.  Fisher,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  m  Egyptian  expedition  recently  dispatched 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  for- 
merly connected  with  Harvard  University  and 
has  spent  about  ten  years  in  Egyptian  exca 
vation.  Under  his  leadership  the  Harvard- 
Boston  Museum  expedition  uncovered  the 
oldest  known  pyramid,  that  of  Kha-Be,  a  king 
of  the  third  dynasty.  On  his  present  trip  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  architecture. 
The  work  of  excavating  will  begin  early  next 
month. 

General  Benjamin  Franklin  Fisher,  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  band  of  109  Union  prisoners  who 
escaped  from  Libby  Prison  in  February,  1864, 
through  a  tunnel  which  they  dug,  now  in  the 
genial  autumn  of  life,  is  living  quietly  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania.  Nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  retains  his  mental  vigor,  but 
is  practically  confined  to  his  bed  from  rheuma- 
tism. Apart  from  his  distinguished  services 
during  the  Civil  War,  General  Fisher  was  well 
known  in  legal,  financial,  and  real  estate  circles 
in  Philadelphia  until  a  few  years  ago. 

General  Ferdinand  Foch,  upon  whom  King 
George  has  bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
is  second  only  to  General  Joffre  as  commander 
of  the  armies  of  France.  He  began  as  com- 
mander of  the  Twentieth  Corps.  Through  his 
energy  and  success  he  was  advanced  first  to 
the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  in  the  field 
and  then  to  a  group  of  armies  fighting  in 
northern  France.  General  Foch  is  a  great 
strategist,  and  his  "Principles  of  Strategy"  is 
known  throughout  Europe  among  military  stu- 
dents. 

John  J.  Morgan,  on  whom  the  Venezuelan 
government  has  conferred  the  coveted  honor 
"The  Bust  of  Bolivar,"  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who,  in  order  to  further  the  experiments 
of  the  Reed  and  Carroll  military  commission 
in  Cuba  in  1900,  permitted  themselves  to  be 
subjected  to  the  bites  of  infected  mosquitoes 
and  to  the  injection  of  infected  blood.  It  was 
by  means  of  these  experiments  that  the  theory 
that  the  yellow  fever  germ  is  transmitted  by 
the  Stegomyia  mosquito  was  finally  and  indis- 
putably established.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  mankind  in  thus  aiding  science  to 


Daniel  O'Connell  —"The  Liberator" 

OLD  ERIN  has  given  the  world  many  a  genius  and  many  a  Lover  of  Lib- 
erty, but  none  greater  than  the  eloquent  O'Connell.  This  noble  Irish- 
man unselfishly  devoted  every  moment  of  his  life  to  regain  the  Freedom 
of  his  Fatherland.  His  oratory,  because  of  its  flaming  earnestness,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons  and  hastened  many  reforms 
for  Ireland.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  the  first  to  realize  the  irresistible  strength 
of  a  union  of  millions  of  Irishmen,  and  to  this  end  he  labored  night  and  day. 
Huge  mass  meetings  were  everywhere  organized  throughout  Ireland  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  masterful  O'Connell.  When  confident  of  success  and  with  vic- 
tory in  sight  he  was  arrested  and  comdemned  to  prison.  When  liberated  his 
splendid  constitution  was  shattered,  but  he  continued  until  his  dying  hour  to 
work  and  pray  for  Irish  Liberty.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Daniel 
O'Connell  was  opposed  to  any  Prohibitory  legislation  which  in- 
vaded the  Natural  Rights  of  Man.  He  would  no  more  vote  for 
such  tyrannous  enactments  than  will  our  millions  of  Irish-Amer- 
ican citizens.  They  know  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  barley  brews 
and  light  wines  of  their  fathers— EVIL  ONLY  IS  IN  THE  MAN 
WHO  MISUSES  THEM.  For  57  years  Anheuser-Busch  have 
honestly  brewed  honest  beers,  and  they  are  proud  of  the  popular- 
ity their  great  brand  Budweiser  enjoys  with  those  of  Irish  blood. 
Our  Irish  citizens  have  helped  to  make  our  nation  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Seven  thousand,  five  hundred  people  are 
daily  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural  demand  for  Bud- 
weiser. 

Bottled  only  at  the  home  plant 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch 
Agency,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BudweiseE 

Means  Moderation 


The  war  has  enabled  the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company 
to  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  its  cocoa,  and  as  a  result 
the  public,  since  October  1st,  has  shared  in  this  un- 
usual situation. 

Growers,  unable  to  sell  in  the  great  European  mar- 
kets, find  themselves  with  great  stocks  of  cocoa  beans 
on  hand,  which  they  are  glad  to  sell  here  at  lower 
prices  than  in  years. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  has  therefore  pur- 
chased large  cargoes  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans  in  the 
world,  and  is  sharing  its  good  fortune  with  the  public. 

So  now  you  can  buy  the  famous  IMPERIAL  Cocoa 
—  Ghirardelli's  —  at  the  price  formerly  asked  for  the 
most  ordinary  makes.  IMPERIAL  is  made,  remember, 
to  compete  with  the  finest  cocoa  in  the  world. 

Sold  by    all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — 5  open  nte  ode  are. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F,  CAL. 

*CaniuUinc  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Kraft  &  Sow,  Arthileeli. 


discover  the  means  to  successfully  combat  one 
of  the  greatest  scourges  known  to  the  world 
the  government  of  Venezuela  has  seen  fit  to 
confer  this  distinction  on  a  foreigner. 


In  Aid  of  a  'Worthy  Cause. 
The  Occidental  Kindergarten  Association 
will  hold  its  annua]  Christmas  festivities  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Cogswell  Polytechnic 
School,  on  Twenty-Sixth  and  Folsom  Streets, 
on  Tuesday,  December  22,  at  two  o'clock. 
The  Occidental  Kindergarten  Association  de- 
pends upon  its  kind  friends  for  donations  to 
make  its  work  and  festivities  a  success,  and 
would  be  thankful  for  gifts  of  money,  candy, 
nuts,  fruits,  toys,  etc.  Money  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer,  Miss  Lutie  D.  Goldstein,  2839 
Pacific  Avenue,  and  other  donations  on  or 
before  December  20  to  Miss  Jeanette  Pauson, 
2510  Jackson  Street. 


Benefit  Associated  Charities. 
The  motion  pictures,  in  five  reels,  of  the 
Yosemite  and  high  Sierras  which  have  been 
seen  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  every  afternoon 
and  evening  this  week  will  be  shown  for  the 
last  times  tomorrow — Sunday — which  day  has 
been  set  apart  as  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  for 
the  Associated  Chanties. 


Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  author  of  "Quo  Vadis" 
and  holder  of  the  1905  Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture, has  just  been  elected  honorary  member 
of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Poles  are  greatly  gratified  by  the  honor  thus 
conferred  on  the  writer,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  unique  one  for  a  Pole, 


The  home  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  of 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Starr  King,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  King  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  son. 


The  forthcoming  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Midwinter  Number  of  the  Los  Angeles  Time* 
has  engaged  the  constant  attention  of  a  large 
force  of  writers  and  artists  for  more  than 
half  a  year.  This  elaborate,  comprehensive 
special  edition,  which  will  be  issued  January 
1,  will  be  invaluable  not  only  to  every  resi- 
dent of  this  commonwealth,  but  to  persons  be- 
yond the  Coast  and  beyond  the  seas  who  are 
interested  in  Southern  California.  The  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  expositions,  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest's  marvelous  resources,  won- 
derful development,  splendid  opportunities, 
scenic  grandeur,  and  climatic  charm  all  will 
be  fully,  exhaustively,  and  accurately  por- 
trayed. The  1915  Midwinter  Number  of  the 
Times  will  be  profusely  illustrated,  have  il- 
luminated covers,  and  consist  of  six  magazine 
parts,  comprising  176  pages. 


The  play  which  Mark  Twain,  writing  from 
Berlin,  declared  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  may  have  a  production  in  New 
York  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  "The  Master 
of  Palmyra."  which  is  done  annually  in  Ber- 
lin and  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years. 
If  done  in  New  York  Bertha  Mann  will  play 
the  role  of  the  girl  who  enjoys  five  reincarna- 
tions during  the  period  of  seventy-five  years 
which   the  play  runs. 


The  "Iliad  of  France"  was  "The  Romance 
of  the  Rose,"  which  was  begun  by  Guillnume 
di  Lorris  and  continued  by  Jean  de  Meugn 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  latter  added  18,000  lines  to  the  poem  as 
a  sequel. 


Special  Attractions 
at  the 

Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

New -Year's  Eve 

For  Tables  Apply  to 

OTTO  HAEBERLI 

Maitre  d'Hotel 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Ground?. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable 
Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Hotel  St.   Francis 


TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Management 
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Pears 


? 


Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  onr  own  Breeding  thorough!;  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PABK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 


MEANS       mi 


SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

ar 
THE  DIST1NCTTVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 

Harry — Is  Tones  in  business  for  himself? 
Larry — I  guess  so.  He  never  advertises. — 
Town  Topics. 

"I  hear  it  was  a  bad  failure."  "Very.  Even 
the  receivers  didn't  make  anything  out  of  it." 
— Cincinnati   Enquirer. 

Willie — Paw,  what  is  a  willowy  maiden? 
Paw — A  skinny  girl  who  has  a  wealthy  father, 
my  son. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"What  you  need  is  exercise,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "All  right,"  replied  the  patient.  ''I'll  run 
up  a  bill  with  you." — Tozvn  Topics. 

"Seven  cities  claimed  old  man  Homer." 
"That's  nothing,"  said  the  swindler,  "seven 
states  want  me." — Buffalo   Courier. 

"What's  the  best  speech  you  heard  in  Con- 
gress ?"  "The  motion  to  adjourn,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum. — Washington  Star. 

"War  is  hell,"  quoted  the  Wise  Guy.  "Yes, 
but  it  hasn't  altogether  a  monopoly  in  that  re- 
spect," added  the   Simple  Mug. — Joplin  Nezvs. 

He — Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  I  was 
in  love  with  you  ?  She — Certainly ;  haven't 
you  ever  noticed  me  laughing  to  myself? — To- 
peka  Journal. 

Mrs.  Flivver  (still  talking  of  her  European 
experiences) — My  dear,  for  two  whole  weeks 
we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
hospitalities ! — Puck. 

'*Pa,  a  man's  wife  is  his  better  half,  isn't 
she?"  "We  are  told  so,  my  son."  "Then  if 
a  man  marries  twice  there  isn't  anything  left 
of  him,  is  there?" — New  York  Times. 

Cigar  Clerk — Five-cent  cigar  ?  Yes,  sir  ; 
any  particular  kind?  Patriot  (from  Yapburg) 
— Don't  show  me  nothing  imported ;  I'm  a 
strong  made -in -Am  erica  booster. — Puck. 

"You  must  leave  your  cane  in  the  coat- 
room,"  said  the  attendant  at  the  art  gallery. 
"What's  that? — then  what  am  I  going  to  point 
at  the  pictures  with  ?" — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Woman  is  like  ivy — the  more  you  are 
ruined  the  more  she  clings  to  you."  "Yes," 
said  the  cynic,  "and  the  more  it  clings  to  you, 
the  more  you  are  ruined." — Livingston  Lance. 

Midline  Politician — I  met  a  man  from  New 
York  today  who  says  politics  there  is  more 
crooked  than  ever.  Second  Ditto — Well, 
there's  nothing  like  civic  pride. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

"I'm  not  at  home  to  that  gentleman,  Jane," 
declared  the  belle.  "You  haven't  seen  his 
card  yet,"  protested  mother.  "You  don't  know 
who  it  is."  "True  ;  but  it  isn't  the  machine 
I  am  waiting  for.  I  can  tell  by  the  honk." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  take  this  chicken 
apart,"  declared  the  bride.  "Well,  we  tackled 
an  automobile  successfully,"  said  the  young 
husband.  "We  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  a 
small  job  like  this.  Where's  the  book  of  in- 
structions ?" — New  York  World. 

Farmer  (bursting  into  the  village  inn) — ■ 
What  d'ye  think,  Silas?  The  bones  of  a  pre- 
historic man  has  been  found  on  Jim  White's 
farm?  Innkeeper — Great  gosh!  I  hope  poor 
JimTl  be  able  to  clear  hisself  at  the  coroner's 
inquest. — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

First  Cornishman — What  do  'ee  think  I've 
a-zeed  ?  Bill  Smith  strung  up  in  the  barn. 
'Anged  'uself  !  Second  Cornishman — 'Anged 
'usself,  'ave  *ee  ?  And  what's  do  ?  Cut  'en 
down?  First  Cornishman — Cut  'en  down? 
No;  'ee  warn't  dead  yet. — Wrocs  Writings. 

"I  guess  we"d  better  fix  up  our  advertise- 
ment for  summer  boarders  right  now,"  said 
Farmer  Corntossel.  "What  for?"  asked  his 
wife.  "I  don't  want  to  wrrite  anything  that 
aint  truthful.  There  aint  any  mosquitos  now 
an'  the  nights  are  always  cool." — Washington 
Star. 

First  Countryman — We're  doin'  fine  at  the 
war.  Jarge.  Second  Countryman — Yes,  Jahn  ; 
and  so  be  they  Frenchies.  First  Countryman 
— Ay,  and  so  be  they  Belgians  and  Rooshians. 
Scc-ni  Countryman — Ay,  an'  so  be  the  Allies. 
I  do  be  oncertain  where  they  come  from,  Jahn. 
but  they  be  devils  for  fightin'. — Punch. 

"I  am  much  bothered,"  he  said ;  "I  can 
marry  a  wealthy  widow  whom  I  don't  love  or 
a  poor  girl  that  I  do  love  intensely.  What 
shall  I  do?"  "Listen  to  your  heart,"  advised 
his  companion,  "and  marry  the  one  you  love." 
"You  are  right,  my  friend,  I  shall  marry  the 
girl."  "Then  can  you  give  me  the  widow's 
address  ?" — Judge. 

"You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  want  to," 
she  declared,  "but  1  know  that  men  are 
wickeder  than  women  are.  I  confidently  ex- 
pect that  when  I  get  to  heaven  I  will  find  the 
place  principally  inhabited  by  women."  "I 
don't  doubt  it.  my  dear,"  answered  the  man. 
"That  will  be  your  punishment."  "Don't  be 
funny.  Where  will  you  men  be,  then  ?"  "We 
shall  be  found,  as  usual — in  the  smoking-room 
on   the   floor  below." — New   York  Post. 
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The  New  Adjustment  of  Freight  Rates. 
Those  railroads  which  are  to  have  the  benefit  at 
the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  five  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  are,  we 
doubt  not,  duly  grateful.  And  we  suspect  that  a 
public  which  sees  the  situation  of  the  roads  to  be  a 
serious  one  will  not  be  aggrieved.  The  method  was 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  improvised  to  meet  an 
emergency,  yet  very  obviously  it  has  the  faults  which 
attach  to  a  makeshift.  In  the  practical  adjustment  of 
transportation  rates  there  is  never  resort  to  what  in 
tariff  legislation  is  called  the  ''horizontal"  principle. 
The  practice  is  for  experts  to  go  over  the  schedule  of 
rates,  considering  each  item  separately,  with  respect 
to  the  practicability  of  getting  more  income  from  it. 
Upon  certain  classes  of  freight  the  rates  may  profitably 
be  advanced — that  is,  a  higher  rate  may  be  charged 
without  curtailing  the  volume  of  traffic.  Upon  others 
any  advance  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  reason 
that  the  margins  are  so  small  that  any  increased  charge 
would  tend  to  limit  or  destroy  the  particular  traffic 
and  so  end  in  loss  to  the  railroads  instead  of  gain.  On 
very  many  schedules,  perhaps  one-third  to  one-fourth 


of  the  whole  list,  railroads  would  not  advance  rates  if 
they  were  free  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  like  most  gov- 
ernment boards,  is  made  up  of  men  selected  upon  other 
considerations  than  those  of  expert  qualification.  Your 
member  of  commission  is  more  likely  to  be  a  lawyer 
or  an  ex-congressman  than  a  man  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  transportation;  and  he  is  always  certain  to  be  a 
politician.  Furthermore,  the  pay  of  a  commissioner- 
ship  is  not  high  enough  to  command  the  services  of 
transportation  experts.  Such  men  draw  down  anywhere 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000  per  year,  whereas  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  gets  only  $7500  per  year.  The 
commission  as  now  organized  is  not  competent  to  under- 
take a  complicated  job  of  rate-making,  and  even  if  it 
had  the  funds  to  employ  experts  it  would,  we  suspect,  be 
little  disposed  to  accept  their  findings.  Almost  certainly 
they  would  be  discounted  as  the  work  of  men  pre- 
sumably friendly  to  the  railroads.  In  some  other  de- 
partments— notably  in  the  new  banking  system — the 
government  employs  experts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
but  we  have  not  reached  that  stage  in  railroad  super- 
vision in  which  from  the  political  standpoint  it  may 
practicably  be  done. 

If  there  were  real  wisdom  in  the  seats  of  authority  at 
Washington  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  made  up  of  men  especially  qualified  and  especially 
paid.  The  government  ought  to  imitate  the  policy  of 
the  railroads  in  disregarding  politics  and  in  seeking  the 
most  competent  men  to  be  had,  and  then  so  rewarding 
them  in  the  matter  of  pay  as  to  make  their  service  a 
permanent  one.  Such  men  are  not  easily  found,  but 
experience  demonstrates  that  they  can  be  got.  The  rail- 
roads contrive  to  discover  and  to  command  theii 
services.  Under  such  a  policy  it  would  be  practicable 
to  adjust  rates  upon  a  scientific  rather  than  upon  a 
makeshift  basis.  It  would  be  better  all  round — better 
for  the  government,  better  for  the  railroads,  better  for 
the  interests  dependent  upon  railroad  traffic  and  the  con- 
tributors to  it — that  is,  the  general  public. 

But  the  millennium  is  not  vet. 


The  Mayor  and  the  Fire  Commissioners. 

One  of  those  pleasing  ructions  which  periodically 
contribute  to  the  gayety  and  dignity  of  our  civic  life 
has  come  with  a  happy  timeliness  to  prevent  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  from  leading  us  to  sentimental  extremes.  It 
occupies  the  entire  attention  of  the  mayor,  has  caused 
a  practical  suspension  of  business  among  the  gossips 
of  the  City  Hall,  and  of  course  fills  up  the  newspapers  to 
the  exclusion  of  anything  and  everything  really  worth 
while.  The  centre  of  the  storm  is  the  fire  department. 
Last  week  the  board  of  fire  commissioners  (a  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  subject  to  suspension  at  his 
hands)  dismissed  the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  one 
Murphy,  and  put  in  his  place  one  Shaughnessy.  Several 
Mulcaheys,  Flannigans,  and  O'Tooles  would  have  liked 
the  job,  but  they  no  doubt  will  be  provided  for  on  the 
police  force.  With  a  municipal  election  coming  on, 
men  with  names  of  the  right  rhythm  are  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  The  motives  of  the  row  are  obscure.  But 
as  we  size  up  what  White  Hat  McCarthy  would  call 
the  "consensciousness  of  opinion,"  Murphy  is  a  petty 
tyrant  and  Shaughnessy  a  dodo,  a  classification  which 
should  put  both  close  in  with  the  mayor.  This  explains 
why  the  sympathies  of  his  honor  appear  with  varying 
irregularity  to  have  been  now  with  one  and  now  with 
the  other. 

The  fire  commission  is  not  what  it  was  some  time 
ago,  when  it  was  dominated  by  two  men  of  character, 
Messrs.  Brandenstein  and  Hammer.  For  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  Mr.  Brandenstein  resigned  membership 
in  the  board  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Hammer  refused 
to  do  what  the  mayor  wanted  done  and  was.  in  the 
happy  phrase  of  the  City  Hall,  "incontinently  fired." 
The  board  freshlv  recruited  at  the  hands  of  the  mayor 


was  made  up  of  nobodies  whose  names  we  can  not  even 
remember  and  which  if  they  were  in  mind  would  indi- 
cate nothing. 

Now  in  theory  the  board  administers  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  function  of  the  mayor  ending  in  selection 
of  its  members.  Xobody  having  any  acquaintance  with 
the  ways  of  officialism  and  politics  can  fail  to  know 
what  this  means,  when  you  have  a  busy  little  body  like 
Jimmy  Rolph  in  the  mayor's  chair.  After  the  manner 
of  little  men,  he  loves  to  putter  about,  to  meddle,  to 
dictate.  At  the  same  time,  in  any  situation  calling 
positive  action,  he  likes  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  "It's  up  to  the  board,"  the  mayor 
says  in  his  public  utterances.  "It's  up  to  you.  gentle- 
men," he  says  to  the  board.  Then  he  lets  the  board 
know  what  he  wants;  and  after  men  of  the  Branden- 
stein and  Hammer  type  have  been  forced  out,  the  mayor 
rarely  has  difficulty  in  getting  what  he  wants. 

The  mayor,  like  all  trimmers,  is  a  persistent  worker 
under  the  principle  of  all  things  to  all  men.  Therefore 
when  in  the  course  of  informal  talks  between  the  mayor 
and  members  of  the  commission  Mr.  Murphy,  the  fire 
chief,  was  sharply  denounced,  the  former  appeared  to 
be  sympathetic.  The  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Murphy  ought  to  go;  and  likewise  it  had  the  im- 
pression, so  it  appears,  that  the  mayor  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  go.  So  without  formal  consultation  with  the 
mayor  the  board  summarily  dismissed  Mr.  Murphy  and 
brought  in  Mr.  Shaughnessy  as  above  related. 

The  incident  made  quite  a  storm  in  the  little  teapot 
of  municipal  officialism.  The  friends  of  Murphy  early 
got  the  ear  of  the  mayor  and  impressed  him  with  the 
idea  that  a  grave  political  error  had  been  scored.  Then 
there  developed  in  the  mind  of  the  mayor  r  fine  spasm 
of  that  species  of  wrath  the  main  ingredient  of  which  is 
vanity  spiced  up  with  more  vanity.  By  an  easy  process 
of  self-deception  the  mayor  came  to  believe  that  the 
dismissal  of  Murphy  was  an  act  of  insubordination.  He 
called  the  board  of  fire  commissioners  to  account  and 
they  duly  made  obeisance,  confessed  their  delinquency, 
and  attempted  to  smooth  things  over.  But  things  had 
gotten  into  a  shape  where  they  could  not  be  smoothed 
over.  Whether  they  would  or  no  the  board  found  it 
necessary  after  a  few  days  of  backing  and  filling  to 
stand  by  its  dismissal  of  Murphy  and  its  nomination  "I 
Shaughnessy.  Then  the  mayor  under  his  official  pre- 
rogative suspended  the  members  of  the  board.  Under 
the  charter  suspended  officials  must  go  through  a  form 
of  trial,  and  this  interesting  procedure  is  now  in 
progress.  Its  reports  fill  columns  upon  columns  of  the 
newspapers  from  day  to  day  and  are  said  by  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  read  them  to  afford 
some  entertainment  of  a  cheap  sort. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  study 
the  case  very  closely.  Murphys  and  Shaughnessys  look 
too  much  alike  to  stimulate  active  interest  on  its  part. 
But  from  suggestions  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
avoid  it  gets  the  impression  that  the  whole  matter  as 
it  stands  is  discreditable  alike  to  the  mayor  and  to  the 
board  of  fire  commissioners.  It  smells  of  a  dozen  kinds 
of  impropriety  and  inspires  as  many  varieties  of  dis- 
gust and  contempt.  Mayor  Rolph's  part  in  the  whole 
matter  tends  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  very  small 
motive  may  arouse  in  his  breast  the  passions  of 
wounded  vanity  and  petty  resentment.  It  seems  easy  to 
arouse  in  the  mayor  almost  any  species  of  emotion  ex- 
cepting those  of  manly  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  Stockton  Settlement. 
The  settlement  at  Stockton  appears  to  lie  fair  all 
round.  The  rules  governing  wages  and  hours,  never  we 
believe  at  any  time  in  question,  remain  as  before.  The 
employers  cancel  their  rule  barring  members  of  labor 
unions  from  employment.  The  unions  are  to  stop 
boycotting  and  picketing  and  consent  to  work  on 
common  terms  with  independent  labor.     It  i 
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agreed  "that  a  permanent  committee  of  three  from  eacli 
side"  shall  be  established,  to  which  "shall  be  referred  all 
questions  affecting  wages  and  hours  *  *  *"  it  be- 
ing "definitely  understood  that  no  drastic  action  shall 
be  taken  by  either  side''  until  after  such  committee  shall 
have  considered  any  difference  which  may  arise,  and 
have  rendered  its  decision. 

Now  if  both  sides  in  the  late  controversy  will  accept 
this  settlement  in  sincerity  and  abide  by  it  in  good 
faith,  there  will  be  peace  at  Stockton — peace  on  a  rea- 
sonable and  stable  basis.  The  adjustment  is  upon  a 
principle  for  which  fair-minded  men  have  long  con- 
tended— that  of  the  open  shop.  By  the  open  shop  is 
meant,  not  a  shop  in  which  the  employer  rules  his  labor 
with  an  iron  hand,  not  a  shop  in  which  labor  arbitrarily 
establishes  the  rules  and  lays  down  the  law  to  the  em- 
ployer— not  a  shop  in  which  either  union  labor  or  inde- 
pendent labor  holds  monopoly.  By  the  open  shop  is 
meant  a  shop  in  which  union  men  and  men  without 
union  affiliations  may  work  side  by  side  upon  common 
terms,  and  under  rules  and  conditions  mutually  agreed 
between  employers  and  workmen.  It  is  a  shop  in  which 
there  is  no  discrimination  for  or  against  organized  labor 
or  independent  labor — a  shop  in  which  the  laborer  is 
free  to  affiliate  with  unionism  or  hold  apart  from  it. 

Practically  all  the  so-called  labor  troubles  of  recent 
years  have  grown  out  of  denial  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  other  of  the  principle  of  the  open  shop.  In  some 
places  or  in  some  employments  employers  have  shut 
their  doors  against  union  men  with  the  obvious  purpose 
of  holding  over  their  workmen  the  power  which  or- 
ganized capital — for  all  capital  is  organized- — may  exer- 
cise as  against  individuals.  The  closed  shop  as  thus 
defined  is  an  easy  instrument  of  that  species  of  tyranny 
which  a  selfish  employer  may  exercise  over  unorganized 
labor.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  closed  shop,  a  shop 
in  which  organized  labor  sets  up  and  enforces  the  rule 
that  only  men  affiliated  with  certain  unions  may  have 
employment.  It  is  a  shop  in  which  monopoly  of  labor 
in  the  interest  of  its  own  membership  is  enforced  by 
unionism.  Here  is  a  system  which  differs  from  the  first 
in  principle  only  in  the  fact  that  arbitrary  authority  lies, 
not  with  the  employer,  but  with  the  workmen.  One  sys- 
tem is  as  bad  as  the  other.  It  is  based  in  selfishness  and 
greed  and  inevitably  it  works  out  in  multiplied  forms 
of  injustice.  In  the  first  instance  it  puts  the  workmen 
at  the  mercy  of  the  employer ;  in  the  second  it  puts  the 
employer  at  the  mercy  of  his  workmen.  Experience 
has  proved  that  wherever  one  or  the  other  condition  pre- 
vails, either  financial  selfishness  or  class  selfishness  will 
make  onerous  conditions. 

Nobody  now,  unless  it  be  some  belated  survivor  of 
an  antique  era,  denies  the  right  of  labor  to  define 
the  conditions  under  which  it  will  work,  including  the 
adjustment  of  hours  and  of  wages.  Everybody  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  matter  knows  that  in  the  competi- 
tions of  modern  life  laborers  must  cooperate  if  they 
would  command  their  share  in  the  general  results  of  in- 
dustry. Capital  is  another  name  for  organized  dollars: 
labor  must  organize  to  meet  it.  But  labor,  which  may 
legitimately  organize  in  pursuance  of  its  rights,  acquires 
no  special  rights  through  organization.  Organized 
labor  goes  too  far  when  it  claims  monopoly  of  work 
anywhere  at  any  time,  and  it  inevitably  degenerates  into 
criminality  when  it  attempts  to  enforce  this  rule  by 
arbitrary  processes. 

Labor,  we  repeat,  has  the  right  to  organize,  the  right 
to  establish  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  operate, 
the  right  to  quit  work  singly  or  collectively  when  the 
conditions  of  work  are  unsatisfactory.  But  labor  thus 
cooperative  becomes  an  outlaw  when  it  undertakes  to 
enforce  rules  and  prohibitions  upon  unorganized  labor. 
The  right  In  strike  is  indeed  a  sacred  right,  resting  upon 
that  liberty  which  is  guaranteed  to  all  men;  but  the 
right  tn  labor  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  strike,  and  no 
man  it  body  of  men  have  the  right  to  say  to  any  man 
who  chooses  to  labor  upon  his  own  contract  that  he 
may  not  do  so.  Here  is  where  organized  labor  slips  a 
cog  in  reason  and  in  morals;  here  is  the  point  at  which 
it  very  commonly  passes  from  legitimacy  into  crimi- 
nality. And  here  is  the  point  at  which  it  runs  counter 
and  must  ever  run  counter  to  civil  government.  Every 
government  worthy  of  respect  and  permanently  able  to 
command  support  must  protect  men  who  live  under  it  in 
the  rimple  and  primary  right  to  earn  their  bread.  A 
government  which  will  not  or  can  not  do  this  is  un- 
wo  hy  of  respect  and  can  not  permanently  find  support. 
A  I  wcrnment  which  will  not  or  can  not  do  this  prac- 


tically abdicates  its  powers.  This  is  why  government  is 
and  must  ever  be  on  the  side  of  the  man  who  appeals 
from  the  rule  in  industry  of  private  association, 
resting  his  claim  upon  his  fundamental  rights  as  a 
citizen. 

At  Stockton  in  recent  months  we  have  seen  govern- 
ment practically  in  eclipse.  The  unions,  seeking  to  en- 
force the  rule  of  the  closed  or  union  shop,  have  resorted 
to  violence.  The  local  organization  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  seeking  likewise  to  enforce  another  form 
of  closed  shop,  have  met  the  force  of  unionism  with 
that  of  "strong-arm"  organization.  There  has  been 
private  war  at  Stockton.  Government,  as  represented 
by  timid  officials  and  a  cowardly  police,  has  looked  on 
with  a  cringing  and  shamefaced  neutrality,  if  that  be  the 
right  word  for  abandonment  of  duty.  The  local  news- 
papers under  the  same  inspirations  have  held  to  cover. 
The  result  has  been  a  state  of  civil  war  with  wrongs  on 
both  sides — the  kind  of  wrongs  which  always  grow  out 
of  a  situation  where  selfishness  contends  with  selfish- 
ness and  where  civil  authority  skulks  under  its  fears. 
It  would  he  easy  to  say  that  one  side  was  more  wrong 
than  the  other;  the  truth  is  that  both  were  wrong,  be- 
cause the  contention  of  each  was  for  a  practice  in  vio- 
lation alike  of  economic  and  social  justice  and  of  the 
written  law. 

If  neither  side  has  won  an  absolute  victory,  if  both 
have  made  concessions,  the  outcome  is  all  the  better  for 
it.  It  establishes  the  condition  as  related  to  the  man  who 
earns  his  living  with  his  hands  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  open  shop  it 
erects  on  the  one  hand  a  bulwark  against  the  selfish 
employer  and  on  the  other  against  the  monopoly  of 
organized  labor.  It  cuts  both  legs  from  under  that 
species  of  tyranny  which  would  enslave  the  workman 
or  penalize  the  employer.  Best  of  all  it  has  set  up  a 
tribunal  which  ought  to  be  able  to  adjust  promptly  and 
righteously  any  future  differences  which  may  arise.  It 
is  truly  a  good  outcome — a  better  outcome  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  incidents  of  the  past 
half-year. 

This  settlement  at  Stockton  clearly  points  the  way  for 
other  communities  where  the  contentions  of  labor  or 
about  labor  tend  to  social  and  industrial  confusion.  In- 
dustry and  prosperity  can  not  be  sustained  under  con- 
ditions of  chronic  warfare,  nor  under  a  condition  of 
patent  injustice.  San  Francisco  supplies  an  illustration. 
Here  organized  labor  has  established  a  practical  monop- 
oly in  industry.  It  rules  in  every  line  of  our  industrial 
life  and  it  is  riding  San  Francisco  to  her  industrial 
ruin.  Capital  will  not  venture  here  in  any  enterprise 
which  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  labor,  because  it  will 
not  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  an  organized  and  exhila- 
rated selfishness.  So  our  industries  are  few  and  fewer. 
Automatically  they  take  flight  to  Los  Angeles,  to  Oak- 
land, to  Stockton,  or  some  other  place  where  fairer  con- 
ditions prevail.  If  there  be  anybody  to  doubt  this  state- 
ment, let  him  contrast  the  conditions  of  industry  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  years  back  and  at  the  present  time,  then 
let  him  look  over  the  rising  industrial  districts  of  Los 
Angeles,  Stockton,  or  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

The  settlement  at  Stockton,  we  repeat,  points  the  way 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  way  consistent  with  right 
principles,  a  way  tending  to  justice  all  round,  a  way 
calculated  to  create  here  and  hold  here  a  large  indus- 
trial organization  and  a  large  and  self-respecting  work- 
ing population.  And  there  is  no  other  way.  If  the  sur- 
render which  we  have  made  to  a  selfish  unionism  shall 
be  confirmed  and  sustained  we  shall  ultimately  destroy 
San  Francisco  in  her  industrial  character ;  and  in  the 
doing  of  it  we  shall  suffer  that  profound  moral  de- 
terioration which  falls  upon  a  community  when  it  puts 
aside  the  standards  of  community  self-respect  and 
tamely  submits  to  injustice. 


Secretary  of  War  Garrison. 
In  the  President's  Address  to  Congress  and  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  we  have 
a  pretty  sharp  clash  of  opinion  between  the  head 
of  the  government  and  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Wilson  elaborated  the  theory  that  a 
limited  number  of  tin  soldiers  is  all  that  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  country.  On  Tuesday  came  Sec- 
retary Garrison  with  a  careful  analytical  statement 
demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  President's  reason- 
ing. If  Mr.  Garrison  had  prepared  his  report  as  a 
direct  answer  to  the  presidential  Address  it  could  not 


have  been  more  to  the  point.  And  Garrison  gets  away 
with  it,  so  to  speak. 

The  incident  serves  to  emphasize  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  personality  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Garrison 
was  trained  as  a  lawyer,  and  finished  off  his  profes- 
sional career  as  vice-chancellor  of  New  Jersey.  Jersey 
retains  the  ancient  chancery  court  system  of  England, 
and  administration  of  this  court  calls  above  all  else  for 
the  exercise  of  common  sense.  A  chancery  judge  deals 
with  much  else  besides  law  texts.  His  decisions  are 
based  upon  considerations  of  abstract  justice.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison won  distinction  as  a  chancery  judge,  distinction 
so  marked  as  to  gain  for  him  an  invitation  into  the 
cabinet  by  a  President  with  whom  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance.  In  the  cabinet  Mr.  Garrison  has  been 
his  own  man. 

The  job  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to  run  the  army. 
Mr.  Garrison,  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  a  con- 
scientious -and  methodical  man,  began  in  the  first 
day  of  his  official  life  to  study  the  army.  His  basic 
theory  was — and  is — that  the  country  wants  an  army, 
else  it  would  not  have  one.  What  sort  of  an  army  does 
the  country  want?  Searching  back  into  history  Mr. 
Garrison  found  that  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cam- 
den George  Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, "What  we  need  is  a  good  army,  not  a  large  one." 
Mr.  Garrison  could  find  no  better  text  than  that.  All 
right,  he  said  to  himself,  we  want  an  army.  We  want  a 
good  army,  not  a  large  one.  We  want  it  to  the  end 
that  we  may  keep  from  getting  whipped  if  ever  we  get 
into  war.  Then  Mr.  Garrison  asked  himself  what  were 
the  chances  for  war.  Once  more  he  delved  into  history 
and  a  study  of  world  conditions,  and  he  came  to  the 
judgment  that  wars  are  incidents  that  no  man  can  fore- 
see. Especially  they  are  apt  to  come  to  a  democracy. 
Democracy  is  a  sort  of  hair-trigger  mechanism;  as 
often  as  otherwise  it  goes  off  at  half-cock,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  But  a  real  war  would 
be  something  more  serious  than  that  little  picnic.  Con- 
cluding that  war  was  a  possibility  at  almost  any  time, 
Mr.  Garrison  investigated  further.  He  found  that  all 
our  wars  have  been  outrageously  costly  in  lives  and 
money  and  pension  rolls,  simply  because  the  country  has 
never  been  prepared. 

Now  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Garrison  came  into  the  wai 
office  absolutely  open-minded  as  to  military  matters. 
He  was  no  militarist.  He  was  simply  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  putting  his  mind  on  a  problem  and  work- 
ing it  out  on  a  common-sense  basis  to  a  common- 
sense  conclusion,  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  find- 
ings as  they  presented  themselves  to  him.  So  after 
fitting  himself  for  judgment  in  the  matter  Mr.  Gar- 
rison put  into  a  terse,  logical,  and  reasonable  report  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  military  needs  of  the  country — the 
Annual  Report  submitted  last  week.  The  fact  that  his 
judgments  were  at  variance  with  the  President's  ideas 
was  a  bit  annoying,  but  to  a  mind  like  his  the 
thought  of  warping  his  views  to  meet  the  President's 
was  impossible.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
changing  a  decree  in  chancery.  He  knows  he  is  right 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  his  judgment; 
take  it  or  leave  it!  He  is  on  the  job.  If  he  is  not  a 
satisfactory  Secretary  of  War  the  President  has  only 
to  hint  to  him  and  there  will  be  a  vacancy.  And  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  the  President  appreciates  Mr.  Gar- 
rison and  gives  no  hint.  Despite  the  prattle  of  his 
Address  the  President  knows  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  other  man  so  fit  for  the  work  of  the 
War  Department  as  Mr.  Garrison.  He  will  not  let 
him  go. 

Naturally  Secretary  Garrison  has  little  in  common 
with  Secretary  Bryan  of  the  State  Department  or  Sec- 
retary Daniels  of  the  Navy  Department.  He  leaves 
them  alone.  He  attends  strictly  to  his  own  business, 
keeping  out  of  the  limelight,  saying  only  what  he  thinks 
he  has  the  right  to  say,  saying  it  definitely  and  mixing 
in  no  controversies.  And — this  is  the  judgment  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  service  of-the  government — he  has 
brought  the  array  to  a  higher  state  of  preparedness  than 
it  ever  was  in  before.  Of  course  it  is  too  small,  too 
scattered,  inadequate,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  in  fine 
shape.  No  body  of  men  tinder  arms  anywhere  was  ever 
better  prepared  for  war  than  the  little  group  now  down 
on  the  Mexican  border. 


"  Blue  Paper"  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 
The  "Blue  Paper"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington  purporting  to  give 
a  transcript   of  "correspondence  relating  to   the  cam- 
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paign  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1914,  and  the  fatalities  incident  thereto,  with 
other  pertinent  matters."  From  this  pamphlet  we  ex- 
cerpt the  following  pertinent  paragraphs: 

PENCE  to  HOUSE. 
Oct.    3 — We    need    money.      Can't    you    shake    clown    Wall    Street? 
Use   any   pretext,   but   get   the   coin. 

PALMER  to  PENCE. 
Oct.  6 — Send  all  the  money  you  can  or  Pennsylvania   will   go   Re- 
publican.      Don't  senil   any   more   speakers. 

TUMULTY   to   BRYAN,  DANIELS,  and  GARRISON. 
Oct.  7 — Keep  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

ROOSEVELT   to   PINCHOT. 
Oct.  9 — Will  help  you  out  after  I  capture  Kansas  for  Murdock,  In- 
diana   for    Beveridic    Illinois,    for    Robins,    and    Ohio    for    Garfield. 
What    is    Penrose  doing? 

PINCHOT  to  ROOSEVELT. 
Oct.    10 — Penrose    spending    money    like    drunken    sailor.      Can    you 
tap    Perkins? 

ROOSEVELT   TO    PINCHOT. 
Oct.    11 — Have  tapped    Perkins.      He  sounds   empty. 

BURLESON  to  PALMER. 
Oct.    11 — Have  tapped  House.     Nothing  doing. 

COLONEL  HARVEY  to  COLONEL  WATTERSON. 
Oct.    1- — Have  seen   Wilson.     Something  doing  if  we  do  the  right 
thing. 

WILSON   to   WATTERSON. 
Oct.    13 — May  I  venture  to  invite  you  to  luncheon  to  discuss  mat- 
ters  of  mutual    interest    in    which    I  trust   we   may    cooperate  to    the 
advantage  of  all  concerned? 

WATTERSON  to  WILSON. 
Oct.    15 — I    shall    be   delighted    to   take   luncheon    with   you,    having 
heard   from  Colonel   Harvey  that  there  is  really  something  doing. 
ERY'AN   to   GERARD. 
Oct.    14 — A   cable   from  you  transmitting  large  campaign   contribu- 
tion  will   not  necessarily    be   construed  as  an   infraction   of    rules  of 
diplomatic   propriety. 

GERARD  to   BRYAN. 

Oct.    18 — Thanks    for  opportunity  to   contribute    to    glorious   cause. 

Have  cabled  funds  to  McAdoo  to  be  spent  exclusively  in  my  behalf. 

CANNON  to  LONGWORTH. 

Oct.    17 — Things    look    better.      Roosevelt    has   just    been    speaking 

against   me. 

WATTERSON    to    HARVEY. 
Oct.  17 — What  the  (deleted  by  censor)  does  Wilson  want  to  see  us 
for;      Mark   reply   personal. 

DANIELS  TO  WILSON. 
Oct.  21 — Have  been  speaking  in  Connecticut.     Democrats  will  win 
tremendous  victory.  - 

PHELAN  to  JOHNSON. 
Oct.  22 — Will  double-cross  Curtin  for  governor  if  you  will  double- 
cross  Heney   for   Senate. 


Oct.  23 — Y'ou're  on. 


JOHNSON    to    PHELAN. 


Nov. 


HENEY    to   JOHNSON    (after    election). 

xxx! !  1  !d-d-h-h-h-xxxl  !ld.       (Deleted     by 


Double   Cross — Short  method   of  arriving  at    results  in    politics. 

Election — Process  whereby  politicians  put  one  over  on  the  people, 

Fiji/-  Weather — Prediction  which  invariably  brings  blizzards  on 
Inauguration  Day. 

l:laydoodle — Complimentary  term  used  in  describing  political 
speeches. 

G.  U.   /'.-Nearly   extinct  monster,    favorite   habitat  Wall    Street. 

H — Initial  letter  of  word  commonly  used  to  describe  politics  or 
war. 

Mann — Strategist  who  organizes  Republican   defeats  in  the  House. 

November — Month    allotted    to  explanation    as  to   how    it    happened. 

.''Viilrm'it'Y" Arrangement  between  Wilson  and  Bryan  to  expire  in 
1916. 

Ohio — Wet  nurse  of  Presidents. 

I'rogressrjes — (See    Obsolete.) 

Penrose — Notorious  political  boss  sentenced  to  the  V.  S.  Senate 
by    500,000   outraged    Pennsylvanians. 

Q.   '/.--Political  antithesis  of  D.  T. 

Reputation — Something  you  lose  when   you    run    for  office. 

Regular — What  plutocratic   Republicans   call  themselves. 

Truth — An   inadvertent  statement  of  fact. 

Trust — New   Jersey    invention    for    facilitating    indictments. 

Uplift — Last  resort  of  a  politician  who  can  not  break  in. 

lilla — Mexican   Patriot  and   horse  thief. 

If  attersan-  -The   Finnegan  of  friendship. 

If  Hion— That's    all. 

Yawp — (See   Congressional   Record.) 

Zero — Democratic    temperature   November    4th. 


Gridiron  censor.) 

MURPHY  to  TUMULTY. 
Oct.    26 — I    resent    suggestion    that    President    Wilson's    personal 
popularity    is    winning   this   election    for    Glynn    and    Gerard.      Glynn 
and    Gerard    are   Tammany    men   and    it  is   that    fact   that    is   putting 
them  over.      The   President  is  not  an  issue. 

TUMULTY  TO  MURPHY'. 
Oct.    26 — President    is    the    issue    in    New    Y'ork,    as    everywhere. 
He  should  not  be  denied  this  credit. 

MURPHY'  to  TUMULTY  (after  election). 
Nov.    4 — You  were    right.      The  President  was  the  issue. 

O'GORMAN   to   ROOSEVELT. 
Oct.    27 — How    do    you    keep    a    son-in-law    from    grabbing    all    the 
family    limelight?     Rush    recipe. 

T.   R.   to  O'GORMAN. 
Oct.  27 — Stay  out  of  the  Senate  and  send  your  son-in-law  to  Con- 
gress. 

MORGAN  to   PERKINS,  HOUSE,  and  WOODS. 
Oct.  25 — If  you  need  a  little  sweetening  for  the  campaign,  let  me 
know.     I  am  a  stalwart — Progressive,   Democrat,    Republican — (strike 
out  words  not  used)  and  I  am  anxious  to  help.     How  would  a  check 
for  $50,000  feel? 

PERKINS  to  MORGAN. 
Oct.  25 — Your  telegram  reads  like  a  bugle  call   for  social  justice. 
Rush  check. 

HOUSE  to  MORGAN. 
Oct.    25 — The    constitution    of    peace    calls    for    hearty    cooperation 
between    the    Democratic    parly    and    big    business.       Your    telegram 
shows   keen   appreciation   of  our   efforts  to   do    what   is   right.      Rush 
check. 

WOODS  to   MORGAN. 
Oct.     25 — Greatly    appreciate    your    offer,     old     man,    but     they're 
watching  us. 

T.   R.   to    PINCHOT    (after  election). 
My    word,    Gifford,    quit    sending   me    returns.      I've    had    enough. 
The    Lord    help   others   when    Penrose   helps    himself. 
TAFT   to   ROOSEVELT. 
Nov.    4 — I    have   been    licked    only   once,    so    I   don't   know    exactly 
how  you   feel,  but   I   am   reconciled   to  the  outcome. 
HAM  LEWIS  to  PHELAN. 
Nov.    5 — I    rejoice    in    the    intellectual    discernment    of    the    elec- 
torate of  your  glorious  Golden   State  in  sending  you  to  vitalize  and 
adorn    our    Senate.     Pulchritude    and    personality,    if    I    may    say    so 
modestly,   have  today  only   one  representative  there.      I    congratulate 
my    future    colleague. 

PHELAN   to   LEWIS. 
Nov.    5 — My    modest    attainments    are    but    as    the    candle    to    the 
violet    ray    when    compared    with    your   Jovc-like   perfection.      I    shall 
bask   in   the  effulgence  of  your  presence,  my  dear  Gaston. 
SUNDRY  LAME  DUCKS  to   WILSON. 
Nov.    4 — People  of  my   district  vindicated  your    Administration  by 
electing    a    Republican    in   my    place.     I    am   now    free   to    accept    the 
best  office   in   your   gift,    which    I    think   is   the    Federal    Trade    Com- 
mission.    However,    anything  else  will  do. 

WILSON  to   SUNDRY  LAME  DUCKS. 
Nov.  5 — May  I  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you  for  your 
kind  message?     Am  leaving  care  of  disabled  to  a  later  day. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  political 
terms,  there  is  added  to  the  "Blue  Paper''  a  glossary, 
from  which  we  make  these  excerpts: 

Ananias— Ancient   politician;    hence,   any   public  man. 

Cannon — Ancient  weapon  used  by  Illinois  Republicans  in  killing 
bull    moose. 

Daniels — Author  of  the  famous  song,  "Water,  Water  Everywhere, 
and  Not  a  Drop  to  Drink." 

Duck  Lame — A  curious  bird  notable  for  its  ability  to  dance  the 
one-step  toward  the  public   crib. 

Dry— Then  take  a  drink! 


Minor  Washington  Matters. 
There  are  some  things  that  even  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  not  do.  He  may  make  a  fool  of  himself  by 
decreeing  that  certain  men  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  government  may  not  sing  some  particular  song, 
but  decreeing  is  one  thing  and  making  it  go  is  quite 
another.  They  do  say  that  now  wherever  two  or  three 
"jackies"  are  gathered  together  they  sing  "Tipperary'' 
even  with  higher  gusto  than  before  the  famous  order 
was  given.  But  this  is  not  all,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Washington  Post.  It  is  told  in  the  columns  of  this 
veracious  newspaper  that  down  at  the  Newport  News 
training  station  one  night  last  week  there  was  a  "cotton 
ball"  at  which  the  society  of  half  a  dozen  Southern 
states  was  represented.  There  were  anywhere  from 
2000  to  10,000  persons  present — all  dancing.  There 
were  electric  lights,  big  palms  brought  all  the  way  from 
the  Amazon,  with  cockatoos  singing  their  native  songs 
in  the  branches  of  their  native  palms  and  fountains 
splashing  and  a  band  playing — the  crack  marine  band 
in  its  red  uniform.  When  everybody  was  poised  for 
the  dance,  with  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels  and 
his  wife  at  the  head  of  the  line,  the  band  started  up — 
"Tipperary."  It  was  played  with  a  vim,  and  it  was 
played  three  times  over.  And  when  it  was  done  Mrs. 
Daniels,  who  seems  to  have  the  humor  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  the  family,  led  in  a  hearty  laugh  in  which 
everybody  joined.  

Secretary  Bryan  appears  to  be  applying  to  other 
things  the  same  brand  of  moral  eccentricity  which  he 
illustrated  so  interestingly  in  making  grape-juice  the 
official  tipple  of  the  State  Department.  If  we  may  duly 
credit  a  Washington  dispatch  of  last  week  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  dancing  is  among  the  things  tabooed  by 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  story  goes  that  at  a  reception  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Washington  last 
week  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Bryan  stood  as  the  official 
sponsors.  The  handshaking  was  well  under  way  when 
the  swish  of  skirts  and  the  rhythm  of  tripping  feet  in- 
dicated that  the  "one-step"  was  being  duly  performed. 
Mr.  Bryan  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  and  listened. 
Then  he  turned  to  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
commercial  congress  and  remarked,  "I  was  not  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  dancing  here  to- 
night. I  do  not  think  it  was  understood  that  such  was 
to  be  the  case."  Very  soon  thereafter  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  took  their  leave  and  left  the  throng  to  revel  in 
its  wickedness.  

When  Mrs.  Marshall,  wife  of  the  Vice-President,  first 
moved  over  to  Washington  from  Indianapolis  her  gov.  ris 
and  her  manners  were  of  a  simple  and  rustic  cut.  But 
under  the  expansive  influences  of  official  life  she  has 
bloomed  out  as  a  paragon  of  fashion.  Now  the  wife  of 
the  Vice-President — there  being  no  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent— moves  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  The  other 
day  the  Congressional  Club,  a  club  made  up  of  the 
women  of  Congress,  had  a  house-warming  in  their  very 
handsome  new  clubhouse  on  Sixteenth  Street.  The 
ladies  of  the  reception  committee  were  duly  lined  up 
to  receive  the  guests.  Enter  Mrs.  Marshall,  beautifully 
gowned.  In  her  hands  were  a  pair  of  knitting  needles, 
some  gray  yarn,  and  the  heeled-in  end  of  a  sock  for 
the  suffering  Belgians.  Then  she  proceeded  down  the 
receiving  line,  nodding  graciously  to  the  ladies,  all  the 
while  diligently  knitting. 

"Some  one  ought  to  speak  to  her."  one  of  the  ladies 
whispered. 

"You  do  it" — this  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  club, 


;i   woman  of  mind  and  attainment  who  has  ah. 
speaking  frankly  and  who  detests  pose. 

"I  can't,"  she  replied. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  can  think  of  only  one  thing  to  say." 

"What's  that?" 

"I  want  to  say,  'Dammit,  woman,  don't  make  a  fool 
of  yourself.'  but  the  rules  of  the  club  prohibit  swear- 
ing."   

Truly  this  is  a  cruel  world  to  the  beaten  politician! 
When  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  pre- 
sented its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria- 
tion bill  the  other  day  it  was  found  that  there  had  been 
cut  out  the  allowance  of  S1800  per  year  given  to  Vic- 
tor Murdock  for  an  extra  clerk.  Murdock  as  leader  of 
the  Progressive  party  in  the  House  had  been  accorded 
this  extra  clerk,  party  leaders  always  being  allowed 
more  clerks  than  common  congressmen.  The  com- 
mittee, a  bit  crassly,  explained  that  the  job  of  leading 
the  Bull  Moose  in  the  House  is  not  a  very  serious  thing 
and  that  next  year,  when  the  herd  will  be  reduced  to 
seven,  it  will  amount  to  almost  nothing.  Hence  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  as  a  species  of  official 
declaration  that  the  Bull-Moose  party  is  no  longer  a 
factor  in  Congress  out  goes  Murdock's  extra  clerk. 
Incidentally  the  same  committee  went  through  the  usual 
performance  of  cutting  down  the  mileage.  This  time  it 
made  the  cut  from  twenty  cents  a  mile — thet  traditional 
allowance — to  five  cents.  Of  course  the  Senate  will  re- 
store the  twenty  cents,  per  arrangement.  It  is  the  cus- 
tomary thing.  

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  grown  weary  of 
being  the  buffer  in  the  matter  of  prohibition  and 
woman's  suffrage  amendments  and  has  decided  to  put 
both  questions,  in  whatever  form  they  may  come  up,  be- 
fore the  House  for  a  vote.  In  consequence  a  good  many 
congressmen  even  in  this  severe  weather  are  sweltering 
in  their  own  sweat.  A  vote  on  prohibition  or  woman's 
suffrage  is  the  very  last  thing  that  the  average  con- 
gressman wishes  to  give.  Almost  without  exception  the 
idea  in  Congress  is  to  dodge  the  making  of  a  record  on 
these  questions.  It  is  not  that  it  troubles  the  average 
congressman  to  vote  against  his  convictions.  Nobody 
these  days  cares  much  about  that.  The  main  study  of 
each  congressman  is  to  vote  the  way  his  constituents 
want  him  to.  Most  of  the  time  they  guess  right.  But  it 
is  among  the  curiosities  of  politics  that  constituents 
have  a  habit  of  kicking  out  a  congressman  who  listens 
too  eagerly  to  their  wishes.  And  every  now  and  then 
there  bobs  up  in  public  life  a  man  who  has  the  nerve  to 
stand  by  his  convictions  and  talk  back  to  his  district, 
and  when  he  does  his  district  invariably  thinks  the 
better  of  him  for  it. 


It  is  believed  at  Washington  that  if  national  prohi- 
bition should  get  before  Congress  in  anything  like  rea- 
sonable shape  it  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  going 
through — at  least  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  general  idea  among  congressmen  is  that  prohibition 
is  coming  and  that  they  would  better  get  into  line.  This 
means  that  Congress  will  probably  vote  to  submit  a 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  After 
which  we  will  have  about  the  nastiest  national  cam- 
paign we  have  ever  had.  Woman's  suffrage  stands  on 
another  basis.  Politically  it  has  always  been  safe  for 
a  congressman  to  be  a  suffragist.  It  gains  him  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  favor  on  the  part  of  the  suffrage 
enthusiasts,  and  usually  it  costs  him  nothing,  since  no- 
iiodv  on  the  other  side  cares  enough  about  it  to 
harbor  resentment.  Probably  the  proposal  will  be  pretty 
generally  voted  for  on  the  part  oi  Northern  congress- 
men. The  Southerners  will  probably  be  against  it. 
All  questions  of  suffrage  are  delicate  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  the  common  opinion  that  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women  would  complicate  the  negro  problem. 
Keeping  the  men  away  from  the  polls  is  not  now  tht 
pleasantest  of  jobs,  and  it  would  be  still  more  ci impli- 
cated if  the  ballot  were  extended  to  the  women. 


in  South  Dakota  the  automobile  has  been  found  a 
great  success  as  a  prairie  dog  exterminator.  A  piece 
of  hose  slipped  onto  the  exhaust  conducts  the  gases  into 
the  dog  hole  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  hole  is 
covered  with  earth.  That  is  enough  for  the  dog. 
m»m    

Colombia,    with    an    area    of    5011.0011    miles    and    a 
population    of    5.000.000,    has    less    than    700    miles    of 
railroads    in    operation.      There    are    thirteen    different 
lines,   the   shortest   eight    miles   long   and    the    Ion 
ninety-two  miles. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Last  week  it  was  suggested  in  this  column  that  the  German 
claim  to  a  great  victory  in  Poland  was  premature,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  for  the  precise  geographical  information 
that  would  enable  us  to  use  our  maps.  This  view  has  now 
been  confirmed  alike  from  Berlin  and  from  Petrograd.  The 
Berlin  authorities  have  thrown  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the 
popular  rejoicings  by  a  heavy  discount  upon  the  news  from  the 
Polish  front.  They  say  that  Russia  is  by  no  means  crushed, 
and  that  her  army  is  still  vast  and  dangerous.  Petrograd  is 
still  more  definite,  as  might  be  expected.  The  army  head- 
quarters speaks  of  "malevolent  reports,"  denies  that  there  has 
been  a  German  victory,  and  asserts  that  the  retirement  was 
due  to  well-considered  strategical  reasons.  At  the  present  time 
the  Russian  army  occupies  a  battle  front  fifty  miles  long  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Bzura  River  and  thirty  miles  from  War- 
saw. Petrograd  also  asserts  that  the  German  army  coming 
southward  from  East  Prussia  has  been  driven  back,  and  that 
the  Austrian  advance  through  the  Carpathians  has  been 
checked.  

None  the  less  the  fact  remains  that  the  Russians  have  re- 
tired and  the  Germans  are  fully  entitled  to  claim  that  this 
is  a  victory,  just  as  much  as  the  Allies  were  entitled  to  claim 
a  victory  when  their  enemies  fell  back  from  the  Marne  to  the 
Aisne.  But  victories  are  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  bring  the  victor  nearer  to  his  object. 
It  is  true  that  the  Germans  are  somewhat  nearer  to  Warsaw, 
but  they  are  not  at  Warsaw,  and  there  is  a  large  and  heavily 
entrenched  army  between  them  and  their  objective.  More- 
over, it  may  be  repeated  that  the  main  object  of  the  German 
advance  in  the  centre  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Cracow, 
and  current  reports  show  that  the  pressure  has  not  been  re- 
lieved. Przemysl  is  still  besieged,  and  Cracow  is  still  threat- 
ened. There  is  another  Russian  army  to  the  north  of  Lowicz 
on  the  Vistula,  and  the  Russian  authorities  are  still  confident 
that  they  can  hold  their  foes  away  from  Warsaw  and  that 
their  present  position  is  a  highly  favorable  one.  The  situation, 
therefore,  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  is  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  before  the  German  victory  at  Lodz  and 
Lowicz.  If  the  Germans  are  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  vic- 
tory they  will  have  to  disperse  the  army  that  is  in  front  of 
them,  pierce  the  Russian  lines,  and  menace  Warsaw  so  ef- 
fectively that  the  Russian  forces  in  the  south  will  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  from  Cracow.  Whether  they  can  do  this  will  be 
determined  by  the  battle  that  is  now  in  progress  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bzura  River. 


Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  unexpectedly  small 
size  of  the  Russian  army  so  far  as  we  have  any  indications 
of  what  its  size  actually  is.  Probably  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Russian  mobilization  is  not  yet  completed,  perhaps 
not  nearly  completed.  Russia  is  a  big  country.  Her  rail- 
roads are  few  and  bad.  The  troops  have  to  be  brought  from 
immense  distances  with  their  guns  and  horses.  Equipment  and 
ammunition  is  a  constant  problem.  It  is  of  no  use  to  send 
troops  into  the  field  without  equipment,  and  Russia's  re- 
sources in  this  respect  are  inadequate,  and  she  can  obtain 
supplies  from  the  outside  only  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road, which  is  quite  a  long  way  around.  Germany  relied  from 
the  beginning  upon  Russia's  unpreparedness,  and  although  this 
reliance  was  largely  shattered  by  the  bad  luck  of  the  Germans 
in  the  west  it  is  still  a  factor.  Russia  is  certain  to  grow 
stronger  day  by  day,  and  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  Germany. 


The  German  strength  is  still  more  uncertain.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  Germany  can  transport  men  from  Flanders 
to  Poland  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  her  splendid  rail- 
road system  enables  her  to  move  them  rapidly  north  and 
south  when  they  get  there.  She  can  move  strong  forces  from 
one  point  to  another  in  Poland  with  great  speed,  and  there- 
fore it  is  evident  that  mobility  is  a  capital  substitute  for  num- 
bers, and  especially  against  an  enemy  that  has  numbers  but 
not  mobility.  But  Germany  reinforces  her  army  in  Poland 
at  the  expense  of  her  army  in  Flanders,  and  probably  the 
railroad  journey  across  Germany  is  now  a  familiar  experience 
to  many  of  her  men.  If  she  is  strong  in  Poland  she  is  weak 
in  the  west,  and  vice  versa.  If  Russia  had  performed  no  other 
service  to  the  Allies  than  to  hold  a  great  German  force  in 
Poland,  that  service  would  be  of  the  most  signal  kind.  A 
decisive  German  success  in  Poland  might  easily  mean  the 
liberation  of  troops  for  the  west  that  might  turn  the  tide  of 
battle  all  along  her  western  line.  At  the  same  time  we  may  be 
sure  that  when  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  west  they  are 
selected  from  those  points  where  the  fortifications  are  the 
strongest  and  consequently  where  the  men  are  the  least 
needed.  

In  f.ict  it  is  the  formidable  nature  of  the  Russian  activities 
that  accounts  for  the  present  forward  movement  in  the  west. 
That  there  is  a  forward  movement  is  now  evident,  but  we  may 
he  equally  sure  that  it  is  only  a  presage  of  what  is  to  come. 
Wc  read  of  substantial  advances  in  the  north,  but  as  these  arc 
from  dubious  sources  we  may  for  the  present  disregard  them. 
flic  English,  who  are  holding  the  northern  line,  are  perhaps 
doing  no  more  than  keep  in  firm  contact  with  their  foes,  shell- 
in:,  them  actively,  and  rushing  a  few  trenches  here  and  there 
wherever  the  chance  presents  itself.  Along  the  sea  coast  they 
are  more  favorably  situated,  since  the  British  warships  can 
take  an  effective  hand  in  the  game  with  their  big  guns.  But 
that  there  will  be  a  great  frontal  attack  on  the  German  lines 
for  the  present  we  may  well  doubt.  It  would  he  too  costly  of 
life,  and  General  Joffre  is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  miserly 
in  this  respect.  Well-manned  trenches  defended  by  wire  en- 
t angle  icnts  are  almost  impregnable  except  by  sheer  weight  of 
-.      The   policy   of   the   Allies   is   evidently   to   keep   the 


Germans  busy  everywhere,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  concentra- 
tion on  whatever  point  may  be  ultimately  selected  for  a  defi- 
nite attack.  

When  the  advance  comes  it  will  probably  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Metz  with  coincident  pressure  on  the  German  lines  in 
the  north  in  order  to  check  the  sending  of  reinforcements. 
In  spite  of  a  particularly  rigid  censorship  on  the  news  from 
this  part  of  the  field  it  is  evident  that  the  French  are  there  in 
considerable  force,  and  that  they  have  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  around  St.  Mihiel.  Now  a  direct  threat  against  Metz 
would  not  only  have  a  marked  moral  effect,  but  if  it  were  in 
any  way  successful  it  would  be  a  direct  menace  upon  the 
German  communications,  and  would  certainly  demand  a  falling 
back  of  the  whole  line  from  Metz  westward  to  Noyon.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  What  has  been  called  the  dead- 
lock in  the  west  is  near  its  end.  The  strain  is  too  great  to 
be  sustained.  An  army  of  invasion  that  is  making  no  progress 
is  obviously  accomplishing  nothing,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  weakening.  But  a  defensive  army  in  its 
own  country  must  certainly  be  growing  stronger.  There  must 
now  be  very  large  French  forces  that  are  not  accounted  for 
anywhere  on  the  battle  line,  and  it  is  significant  that  there  are 
rumors  from  Paris  of  a  great  force  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  a  force  that  must  certainly  have  its  mission. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  field  are  usually  guess- 
work, but  after  making  all  allowances  for  a  strong  French 
army  in  the  direction  of  Metz,  for  the  thin  line  along  the 
main  front,  and  for  some  considerable  force  in  the  north,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  still  large  French  armies  unac- 
counted for.  But  the  actual  moment  for  the  advance  may 
still  be  in  doubt  even  to  the  commanders  themselves.  When- 
ever they  act  it  will  be  in  some  sort  of  unison  with  the  Rus- 
sian forces  in  the  east.  It  will  be  at  some  time  when  the 
mighty  pendulum  that  swings  from  Flanders  to  Poland  is 
arrested.  

There  have  been  many  rumors  that  the  German  fleet  is 
being  refitted  with  fifteen-inch  guns  in  place  of  its  twelve 
and  eleven-inch,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  no  formidable 
sea  movement  has  been  attempted.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  layman  would  do  well  to  be  silent,  but  we  may  note  an 
article  by  Mr.  Fred  T.  Jane,  the  naval  expert,  which  appears 
in  Land  and  Water.  Mr.  Jane  says  that  it  would  certainly  be 
possible  to  substitute  a  lesser  number  of  fifteen-inch  guns  for 
the  smaller  guns  now  on  the  ships,  but  that  it  would  take  years 
to  do  this,  that  it  would  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and 
that  it  would  probably  be  a  failure.  Mr.  Jane  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  seventeen-inch 
guns  of  which  we  heard  so  much.  The  Germans,  he  thinks, 
rely  far  too  much  on  the  psychological  effects  of  what  they 
do  and  say.  It  was  doubtless  for  its  psychological  effect  that 
the  recent  raid  on  the  British  coast  was  carried  out,  but  al- 
though it  did  produce  a  psychological  effect,  it  was  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  expectation.  It  had  no  effect  in  changing  the 
British  naval  dispositions,  it  produced  no  public  demand  for 
the  retention  at  home  of  troops  intended  for  Belgium,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  rush  of  applications  to  the  recruiting  sergeants 
unequaled  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  sole  debit 
entry  against  Great  Britain  was  some  two  hundred  civilians 
dead  and  wounded.  The  credit  entry  was  many  thousands  of 
new  soldiers.  

The  dum-dum  bullet  continues  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  recrimination.  Germany  accuses  the  Allies,  and  is  ac- 
cused by  the  Allies,  of  the  use  of  a  missile  that  is  supposed  to 
produce  peculiarly  dangerous  wounds,  and  these  charges  are 
exactly  matched  by  the  denials  which  come  not  only  from  the 
governments  involved,  but  from  the  manufacturers  of  the 
cartridges,  who  say  that  they  have  never  made  dum-dum 
bullets  and  have  no  mechanism  for  making  them.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  made 
at  all.  The  Technical  World  Magazine  of  Chicago  explains 
that  the  modern  bullet  consists  of  a  core  of  lead  and  tin  com- 
position surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  cupro-nickel  or  cupro- 
zinc.  Now  while  these  bullets  preserve  a  straight  course  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  their  flight  they  are  liable  to  "key- 
hole" as  the  speed  diminishes,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  base  of  the  bullet  swings  in  a  wider  circle  than  its  own 
circumference.  Naturally  the  result  is  a  tearing  wound.  Key- 
holing  may  also  be  due  to  an  imperfection  in  the  shape  of  the 
bullet  which  causes  it  to  lose  its  equilibrium.  It  is  also  liable 
to  keyhole  when  it  strikes  an  obstacle,  such  as  a  buckle  or  a 
bone.  But  the  soldier  himself  can  turn  the  ordinary  bullet 
into  a  dum-dum  by  the  simple  expedient  of  rubbing  its  point 
on  a  stone  or  scratching  it  with  his  bayonet,  with  the  result 
that  the  lead  core  breaks  through  the  weakened  point  and 
spreads  or  mushrooms  in  the  body.  But  why  should  a  soldier 
do  this  except  from  sheer  deviltry?  Simply  because  he  finds 
that  a  clean  bullet  wound  will  not  stop  the  enemy  who  is  then 
rushing  at  him  with  the  bayonet,  but  that  a  mushrooming 
bullet  will  do  so  from  the  crushing  force  of  its  impact.  And 
in  case  we  are  apt  to  feel  somewhat  self-righteous  in  this 
matter  the  expert  who  writes  in  the  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine says:  "As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  done  so  often  in 
the  Philippines  that  the  commanding  officer  of  every  company 
examined  every  individual  cartridge  on  every  individual  sol- 
dier at  morning  inspection,  to  see  that  none  had  been  tam- 
pered with.  And  a  few  hours  later  you  could  see  many  an 
enlisted  man  patiently  sandpapering  his  cartridges  so  that  the 
jacket  point  would  be  worn  to  such  thinness  as  would  effect 
"mushrooming  upon  impact."  The  soldier  who  is  anxious  to 
avoid  a  bayonet  thrust  under  his  fifth  rib  is  not  likely  to 
worry  much  about  Hague  conventions — nor  indeed  will  any 
one   else   for  that   matter. 


as  a  stimulus  to  enlistment.     It  is  an  apt  commentary  on  the 
discussion   of   dum   dum   bullets   and  the  ethics   of  the  battle- 

field:  ENLIST! 

HUMANE— WAR— CIVILIZED 

ALL  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

SCIENTIFIC  BULLETS 

SMALL,  CLEAN  WOUNDS 

NO  SMASHING  OR  SPLINTERING  OF  THE  BONES 

PAINLESS   SHELLS 

(You  Never  Know  What  Hit  You) 

WIDOWS'    PENSIONS 

SKILLFUL  AMPUTATIONS 

RED  CROSS  IN   ATTENDANCE 

HOSPITALS  ALWAYS  OPEN 

FREE  TOBACCO  AND  WOOLEN  SOCKS ! 

DECORATIONS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

ENLIST : 

Here  is  a  not  extravagant  parody  on  some  current  official 
war  bulletins :  "In  spite  of  the  enemies'  overwhelming  num- 
bers they   were   not   able   to   prevent  our  retreat." 


Mr.  Herbert  Corey,  acting  as  special  war  correspondent  of 
the  New  Yor-k  Evening  Globe,  describes  some  of  the  social 
amenities  that  exist  between  the  British  and  German  trenches 
when  they  are  close  enough  for  communications.  He  tells  ns 
that  a  daily  dinner  armistice  is  agreed  upon  between  the  men, 
and  that  the  trenches  are  then  emptied  of  their  occupants, 
who  exchange  greetings  and  badinage.  The  evenings  are  often 
spent  in  mutual  entertainment  by  means  of  music,  the  Ger- 
mans providing  the  melody  and  the  British  the  applause.  The 
Germans  are  said  to  sing  "Tipperary"  much  better  than  their 
enemies,  and  they  sing  it  by  request.  Sometimes  the  German 
band  parades  in  full  view  between  the  trenches  and  is  always 
willing  to  oblige  with  any  particular  melody,  the  British  song- 
sters displaying  a  similar  compliance.  Frequently  the  men 
exchange  rations,  the  Germans  being  very  tired  of  sausage, 
and  the  British  being  equally  weary  of  tinned  beef.  A  four- 
pound  sausage  for  three  lins  of  beef  is  the  usual  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  big  guns  and  the  rifles  usually  cease  work  with 
dusk,  it  being  too  dark  to  aim,  and  then,  the  concerts  begin. 
There  has  been  no  record  of  any  rude  interruptions  to  these 
concerts,  although  sometimes  a  shell  from  a  distant  battery 
may  break  in  abruptly.  Upon  one  occasion  in  the  Argonne 
Forest  the  Germans  ceased  fire  for  an  hour  at  the  request  of 
the  French,  whose  dying  lieutenant  was  tortured  by  the  noise. 
The  courtesy  was  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  Germans  were 
notified  when  the  death  of  the  lieutenant  had  removed  the 
little  obstacle.  Such  incidents  have  a  certain  grim  humor,  but 
they  seem  to  intensify  the  tragedy  of  a  war  that,  at  least  to 
this  extent,   is  waged  without  hate. 


The  duties  of  a  civilian  in  case  of  invasion  seem  to  be  by 
no  means  clearly  understood,  and  just  at  the  present  time 
they  are  being  debated  with  some  natural  interest  in  England. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  announces  his  intention  to  procure  a  rifle  in 
the  event  of  a  raid  upon  England  and  to  do  what  damage  he 
can  whether  in  uniform  or  out  of  it.  Whereupon  he  has  been 
\  solemnly  warned  that  by  so  doing  he  will  expose  himself  to 
i  execution  in  the  event  of  capture,  and  that  he  is  likely  to 
lead  into  similar  danger  any  one  who  follows  his  example.  It 
has  been  understood  in  Belgium  that  any  civilian  found  with 
arms  is  liable  to  be  summarily  shot,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  have  been  so  shot,  as  well  as  all  other  occu- 
pants of  the  house  from  which  the  bullet  has  come.  The  actual 
state  of  international  law  on  this  point  may  be  left  to  the  in- 
ternational lawyers,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to 
note  a  sentence  from  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts  which  says  that 
"German  law  expressly  requires  German  civilians  to  attack  and 
harass  an  invader  by  every  form  of  night  and  secret  attack." 
San  Francisco,  December  23,  1914.  Sidney  Coryn. 


The   Brooklyn  Eagle  prints  a  cartoon  which  shows  the  god 
of   war    as    displaying   the    following   attractive    announcement 


Sugar  was  not  known  as  an  article  of  commerce 
among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
showing  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
sugar  cane  is  believed  to  have  grown  wild  in  India,  and 
while  no  reference  to  sugar  can  be  found  to  300  A.  D., 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  was  in  use 
long  before  that  period.  The  art  of  evaporation  of  the 
juice  to  a  solid  substance  is  an  Indian  invention  of  about 
the  seventh  century,  and  was  spread  all  over  the  then 
known  world.  The  Arabs  and  Egyptians  prepared 
candy  at  an  early  date  by  recrystallizing  the  sugar  ob- 
tained from  the  pressed  cane.  The  introduction  of  the 
use  of  sugar  into  Europe  was  largely  due  to  the  Cru- 
saders, who  acquired  a  taste  for  it  when  they  were  in 
the  Holy  Land.  On  their  return  home  their  demand 
for  it  resulted  in  creating  a  market  for  it  in  Venice. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  in 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  industry  flourished  up  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  and  later  the  Dutch;  French,  and  English, 
introduced  sugar  cultivation  into  their  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  By  the  introduction 
of  slave  labor,  which  was  practically  unknown  in  Chris- 
tian countries  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became 
possible  to  produce  sugar  in  large  quantities,  so  that  it 
ceased  being  a  costly  product  used  only  by  the  rich,  and 
became  cheap  enough  to  be  an  article  of  common  con- 
sumption. 

m»*    

Although  New  York  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  coal- 
producing  area,  it  was  the  first  state  in  which  were 
built  by-product  ovens,  which  save  the  gas,  tar,  and 
ammonia. 


December  26,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


HIS  FIRST  BATTLE. 


Aliochine  Awakens  to  the  Horror  of  It  All. 


The  stars  had  gone  out ;  dawn  reddened  the  horizon ; 
the  air  was  warm,  perfumed;  the  birds  chirped  in  the 
grasses.  A  fresh  breeze  fanned  the  heavy  eyelids  of 
Aliochine  as  he  lay  disturbed  and  restless  in  a  half 
sleep. 

Presently  he  roused  himself  abruptly,  threw  himself 
into  the  saddle,  and  looked  about  him. 

To  the  right  a  foggy  curtain  concealed  the  spectacle, 
the  fresh  killing  about  to  begin.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  advancing  army  rose  to  the  menacing  front  of  the 
Turkish  fortresses;  in  the  distance,  on  the  side  toward 
the  east,  the  snowy  summits  of  Alaguez  and  Ararat 
sparkled  under  the  fires  of  the  coming  sun  like  two 
great  emeralds. 

"How  beautiful,"  began  Aliochine,  but  the  smile  on 
his  lips  quickly  vanished  at  sight  of  the  ambulance 
corps  in  the  wake  of  the  batteries,  with  its  litters  swing- 
ing low. 

The  dazzling  spectacle  of  the  morning  was  gone  from 
him  in  a  moment,  his  lips  trembled,  his  heart  contracted 
with  bitter  pain. 

"I,  too,  shall  soon  be  dead!"  came  anew  the  haunting 
thought ;  "those  same  litters,  those  silent  bearers,  will 
carry  me,  as  pale,  as  motionless  as  the  others!"  and  he 
felt  a  great  pity  for  himself,  for  his  youth,  for  the  brief 
happiness  allotted  him  on  the  earth. 

"It  will  be  finished  today,"  thought  he,  "everything — 
today!"  but  he  instantly  thrust  from  him  the  cowardly 
thought  which  all  at  once  seemed  to  have  seized  upon 
him. 

Was  it  not  by  his  own  desire  he  had  gone  to  war? 
He  had  hurried  even  to  be  in  time  for  the  taking  of 
Kars,  and  how — Aliochine  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
train  of  litters  to  the  left  of  the  hill  and  the  black  mass 
of  the  advancing  army. 

Before  his  battery  marched  the  gallant  regiment  of 
Radolfski.  It  moved  slowly,  almost  noiselessly.  The 
faces  of  the  men  were  pale  and  lined  with  fatigue,  but 
tranquil.  Two  young  officers  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment were  talking  together;  one  of  them  seemed  to 
laugh. 

Aliochine  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again  at  these 
officers.  Were  they  laughing?  Yes — laughing  joyously. 
A  wave  of  fiery  courage  flowed  instantly  to  his  heart. 
What,  after  all,  was  there  so  frightful  in  war  and  battle  ? 
See !  how  clear  and  blue  the  heavens,  how  brilliant  the 
sun,  how  gay  these  young  officers,  and  how  tranquilly 
marched  that  intrepid  army  corps,  now  blackening  the 
road,  now  shining  in  the  gathering  light ! 

At  this  instant  a  courier — an  adjutant  by  his  dress, 
begrimed  with  smoke  and  powder,  his  horse  covered 
with  foam — dashed  up  to  the  battery.  He  panted  for 
breath ;  he  was  soaking  with  sweat,  and  his  restless  eyes 
literally  protruded  with  excitement.  In  a  second  he 
was  surrounded — questions  rained  upon  him.  Zaitzef 
and  Litvinof,  the  captains  of  the  battery,  caught  him  by 
the  arms. 

"The  battle!  the  battle!"  they  cried;  "tell  us  how 
goes  the  battle!" 

"Badly,"  stammered  the  courier;  "Kisil-Tapa  taken 
by  the  enemy,  the  Illitski  regiment  cut  down,  Generals 
Karovich  and  Golinski  killed,  Colonels  Tetraloff  and 
Varinski  and  Prince  Dabenoff  wounded,  and  God  knows 
how  many  more  made  prisoners !"  And,  having  de- 
livered this  encouraging  information,  the  courier  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  they  saw  him  in  the  distance 
in  the  grasp  of  the  second  regiment,  shaking  and  weaving 
his  arms  with  despairing  gestures.  He  was  giving  them 
the  same  particulars. 

A  feeling  of  anger  and  shame  swept  like  a  flame 
through  all  the  battery. 

"Forward,  march!"  sharply  commanded  Litvinof  to 
the  line,  which  had  instinctively  halted,  his  habitually 
grave  and  measured  tones  bitter  and  irritated. 

'Forward,  march!"  repeated  Zaitzef  after  him,  with 
still  more  irritation. 

Aliochine  said  not  a  word;  but  his  heart  throbbed 
wildly  under  a  weight  of  emotion,  and  he  asked  himself, 
like  all  the  others:  "My  God!  what  is  going  to  happen 
now  ?" 

And,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  a  horrible  spec- 
tacle at  the  moment  unrolled  before  his  eyes — a  grizzled 
dragoon,  urging  on  with  difficulty  his  jaded  horse, 
spurred  beside  the  battery,  carrying  on  the  crupper  of 
his  steed  the  still  warm  but  headless  body  of  a  comrade. 
The  bleeding  neck,  the  blood-stained  uniform,  the  hang- 
ing hands — would  Aliochine  ever  be  able  to  forget 
them ! 

"It  begins."  he  thought,  "it  begins;  the  moment  ap- 
proaches !" 

By  the  side  of  the  battery  a  wounded  horse  now 
struggled  painfully,  dragging  a  mutilated  leg  and  leav- 
ing in  the  dew-wet  grass  a  trail  of  smoking  blood.  The 
eyes  of  the  intelligent  animal  turned  upon  them  so 
piteous  and  appealing  a  glance  that  Aliochine  was 
amazed  to  see  that  no  one  save  himself  even  noticed  the 
patient  creature,  silent  and  abandoned. 

"Trot!"  commanded  Litvinof,  and  the  battery,  obey- 
ing, swept  with  the  roar  of  thunder  across  field  and 
meadow-,  past  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  provisional 
ambulance  surmounted  by  the  Geneva  Cross,  surrounded 
by  a  groaning,  formless  heap  of  human  bodies. 

"Forward,  faster !"  leaving  behind  them  a  pallid  foot- 


soldier,  sleeping  solitary  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields  and  the  waving  grass. 

"Forward  still!"  and  on  through  a  deep  and  rocky 
ravine,  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters,  a  fresh  heap  of 
motionless  bodies,  into  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  that  cur- 
tained the  hideous  picture  of  war.  They  saw  nothing, 
but  the  earth  resounded  with  the  moans  and  cries  of  a 
furious  battle. 

Aliochine  had  been  in  camp  only  two  days.  An  or- 
phan from  infancy,  brought  up  in  the  military  school  of 
St.  Petersburg,  he  took  his  vacations  at  the  house  of 
his  grandmother  on  the  Isle  of  Vassili.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  marched  well,  would  soon  have  been  able  to 
take  his  place  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  his  heart's  desire 
at  first.  But  war  had  come ;  he  had  wished  to  go  to  the 
front,  and  they  had  attached  him  at  his  own  request  to 
the  artillery  of  the  Caucasus. 

"Battery  halt!"  rose  the  voice  of  Litvinof.  They 
stopped  with  a  dull  rumble,  a  heavy  shock. 

"What  is  it  now?"  demanded  Aliochine  of  a  soldier 
near  him,  with  a  vague  presentiment  of  something  ter- 
rible. 

"It  is  the  wounded,  lieutenant:  they  are  bringing  them 
in." 

Rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  saw  them,  black  spots  in  the 
distance,  growing  larger  and  larger,  till  the  lugubrious 
procession  began  to  pass  the  batter)- ;  the  cortege  headed 
by  an  old  man,  a  sabre-cut  in  his  neck,  his  shirt  un- 
buttoned, around  his  throat  the  red  circle  of  a  gaping 
wound.  His  eyes  were  staring;  a  low  groaning  came 
from  his  laboring  lungs.  Behind  him  was  a  handsome 
conscript,  shot  in  the  breast,  a  red  wave  spreading 
across  his  bosom,  his  young  face  of  a  mortal  pallor,  the 
blood  leaping  like  a  fountain  with  every  step.  On  a 
litter  lay  a  young  sub-officer ;  in  place  of  an  arm  he  had 
but  a  bleeding  remnant  of  flesh  and  cloth. 

"God!"  thought  Aliochine,  "a  few  minutes  more,  and 
/  may  be  thus  I" 

And  he  moved  aside  to  give  room  to  something  car- 
ried in  a  bloody  cloak. 

"The  major !"  cried  a  voice  from  the  ranks. 

"What  battalion?" 

"The   third." 

His  own  battalion,  his  own  major,  who  had  received 
him  so  cordially  on  his  arrival  in  camp !  Could  that  be 
the  major's  face? — that  distorted  countenance,  bluish, 
covered  with  spots  of  coagulated  blood,  the  mustaches 
stained  red,  the  kind  eyes  wide  and  staring,  and  seem- 
ing to  say  to  him  reproachfully :  "Ah !  it  was  you  who 
wished  to  know  war!  Very  well,  you  have  seen  it — do 
you  admire  it?" 

The  major  passed;  new  corpses  and  new  wounded  fol- 
lowed him,  pale  visages,  fading  glances,  dismembered 
bodies — but  Aliochine  saw  only  those  two  glazing  eyes 
which  had  smiled  on  him  but  yesterday,  which  looked 
at  him  today  with  mute  reproach. 

"Second  battery !  where  is  the  second  battery  ?"  cried 
at  his  ear  a  despairing  voice. 

Roused  from  his  lethargy,  Aliochine  turned  and  saw 
an  orderly  whom  dust  and  sweat  had  made  black,  hur- 
riedly talking  to  Commandant  Litvinof.     He  caught  but 

the  closing  words  " to  the  death — hold  it!"  and  the 

orderly,  like  the  courier,  was  gone,  straight  at  the  hill 
into  the  flying  shells,  to  lose  himself  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

At  the  same  instant  a  shell  burst  behind  the  battery, 
and  the  neighbor  to  the  right  of  Aliochine  was  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

"Advance !"  cried  the  voice  of  the  commandant. 

"Advance!  Advance!"  the  officers  repeated. 

"Advance!"  cried  Aliochine,  his  soul  suddenly  fired 
with  a  desire  for  vengeance — the  bestial  instinct  of  de- 
struction; his  step  unfaltering,  as  he,  too,  mounted  the 
fatal  hill. 

At  first  he  saw  nothing;  he  was  stunned  by  the  thun- 
der of  the  battery,  intoxicated  by  the  odor  of  blood  and 
powder  which  filled  the  air.  But  gradually  the  vision 
cleared,  the  smoke  on  the  plain  had  scattered — before 
him  was  the  black  front  of  the  Kisil-Tapa  belching 
flame. 

The  Turks  maintained  their  advantage  with  stubborn 
heroism ;  the  Russians  battled  to  regain  it  with  furious 
courage,  while  behind  the  one  and  in  front  of  the  other 
the  blazing  circle  of  the  Russian  artillery  toiled  to 
position — indomitable,  formidable,  and  guarding  with 
menacing  mouths  the  daring  madmen  who  sought  to 
climb  those  inaccessible  rocks — who  did  climb  them  to 
the  infernal  music  of  the  cannons  and  guns,  and  a  cease- 
less chorus  of  cries  and  human  groans  uniting  in  a 
hymn  of  merciless  devastation. 

To  the  left  of  the  hill  long  black  lines  crept  patiently 
and  courageously — the  attacking  columns.  One  of  the 
lines  crawled  faster  than  the  others;  echo  repeated  a 
far-away  hurrah ;  a  white  cloud  rose  above  the  crest  of 
the  rock — and  the  black  line,  broken  into  little  particles, 
glided  rapidly  down  the  flank  of  the  hill  to  vanish  in 
the  smoke  of  the  plain. 

Soon  the  smoke  died  away;  another  line  replaced  the 
routed  one ;  another  discharge,  new  losses,  and  yet  with- 
out a  pause  and  with  singular  constancy,  more  human 
beings  crept  upward  to  encounter  the  same  death. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  from  the  smoky  plain, 
more  lines  and  broader  ones  crawled  as  steadily  toward 
the  Kisil-Tapa — cavalry  lines  closing  in  to  the  attack, 
and  beyond  them,  farther  still,  to  the  right  of  those 
emerald  summits,  crowned  now  with  smoke  clouds,  the 
tender  blue  of  a  cloudless  heaven. 

"And  this  was  war!     This  was  battle!"  and  like  a 


flash  there  came  before  Aliochine's  memon 
the  picture  before  him,  war  and  battle  as  charted  on 
the  blackboards  of  the  military  school;  platoons  of  sol- 
diers in  symmetrical  squares,  the  infantry  exactly 
aligned,  the  cavalry  aligned  beside  them ;  the  artillery 
aligned  behind  the  cavalry,  everything  correct,  exact, 
and  neat  as  a  new  pin.  Only,  the  professor  forgot  to 
mention  in  his  eloquent  and  daily  explanations  that  his 
well-shaped  squares  were  made  up  of  human  lives,  and 
that  interesting  battles  poured  out  rivers  of  human 
blood. 

The  squares  were  not  regular,  nor  the  infantry 
aligned  in  the  scene  before  Aliochine's  eyes,  and  they 
moved  without  symmetry  across  that  bloodv  plain. 

"Halt !" 

The  command  ran  through  the  battery. 

Aliochine  reined  in  his  horse  and  looked  about  him. 
They  had  stopped  abruptly.  In  front  Litvinof  explained 
something  to  the  gunners,  pointing  to  the  horizon. 
Other  officers  advanced  before  their  divisions,  gesticu- 
lating with  anger. 

Until  then  Aliochine  had  not  seen  how  his  platoon 
was  formed.  He  turned  about  and  scanned  the  faces 
of  his  soldiers.  Young  men,  all  of  them,  and  mostly 
recruits  like  himself.  He  regretted  that  all  this  had 
come  so  soon — he  did  not  know  the  name  of  even  one 
man  in  his  company. 

At  his  elbow  stood  a  handsome  stripling.  Aliochine 
bent  toward  him:    "Your  name?"  he  asked. 

"Attention,  men!  To  the  carriages!"  rang  the  voice 
of  Litvinof,  before  the  lad  could  answer;  and  though 
his  voice  was  clear  and  unhurried  as  when  he  left  the 
camp,  the  battery  knew  that  the  commandant  was  pre- 
paring a  decisive  move.  A  prayer,  ardent  though  mute, 
rose  from  every  soul. 

"Advance,  men!  March!"  again  cried  Litvinof,  wav- 
ing his  sword  above  his  head  like  a  battle-flag.  "Ad- 
vance, men !  March  !"  repeated  the  young  voices  behind 
him,  for  now  the  commandant  on  his  bay  horse  was 
far  ahead  of  them,  the  swaying  battery  thundering  at 
his  heels,  obedient,  courageous,  heroic. 

The  fort  of  the  Kisil-Tapa  had  disappeared,  and  be- 
fore them  smoked  the  murderous  rock  of  Alagi. 

"To  place,  first  piece!"  roared  the  voice  of  Avalof. 
platoon's  captain.  Aliochine  leaped  to  the  ground, 
tossed  his  reins  to  a  soldier,  and  sprang  for  position. 
A  grenade  from  the  enemy  whistled  shrilly  by  his 
ear. 

"God  is  merciful;  it  missed  me!"  he  murmured,  in- 
stinctively. 

But  the  first  was  followed  by  a  second  grenade,  then 
a  third,  a  fourth,  a  dozen,  too  many  and  too  fast  to 
count  them — a  hail-storm  of  balls,  a  veritable  rain  of 
fire — and,  sooner  even  than  he  had  thought,  the  battery 
was  crushed,  scattered,  pulverized. 

Pale,  trembling,  but  keeping  his  self-command.  Alio- 
chine gave  his  orders,  always  by  the  side  of  the  cannon, 
around  which  the  Turkish  balls  hummed  and  sang. 

"How  goes  it  with  you  now,  my  lad?"  cried  a  voice 
at  his  side — the  voice  of  Litvinof,  gentle  and  caressing 
in  its  tone,  to  his  brave  young  officer,  "how  goes  it 
with " 

But  Litvinof  did  not  finish  his  sentence;  he  had  fallen 
forward,  face  downward,  with  outstretched  hands. 

Aliochine  sprang  to  lift  him,  but  in  place  of  Litvinof 
he  saw  before  him  a  mutilated  trunk,  some  tatters  of 
flesh,  clothing,  and  blood. 

"Second  captain  in  command  take  charge !"  cried 
Avalof,  who  had  seen  the  tragedy,  and  thus  called 
Zaitzef  to  Litvinof's  duties. 

And  all  this  while  the  enemy  continued  the  carnage  : 
three  of  the  pieces  were  entirely  dismounted  and  re- 
duced to  uselessness.  Men  and  horses  fell  like  flies,  and 
the  battery,  with  half  of  its  gunners  gone,  its  ammu- 
nition exhausted,  and  helpless  under  the  shots  of  the 
victorious  enemy,  was  extinguished  like  a  taper.  Three 
men  only  of  the  battery's  complement  remained  by  the 
eighth  cannon. 

"Fire!"  began  Aliochine,  but  stopped  suddenly;  tin 
gunner  had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  writhing  and 
twisting  like  a  serpent. 

His  right  hand  had  gone  with  that  last  screaming  ball. 

No  matter — the  gunner  of  the  seventh  was  at  his  post, 
on  his  knees  by  the  wheel,  but  when  Aliochine  ap- 
proached him  he,  too,  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  so  calm  and 
peaceful  was  his  dead  face. 

Behind  him  again  the  lad  whose  name  he  had  a! 
lav  groaning  on   the  ground,   his  breast   plowed   by   a 
shell. 

It  w:as  too  much ;  Aliochine's  nerves  began  to  give 
way;  he  moved  as  a  machine  would  move;  ins  strength 
was  going;  exhaustion  and  a  dull  indifference  weighed 
him  down,  and  did  not  leave  him  even  when  an  orderly, 
sent  by  the  artillery  chief,  arrived  beside  him  with  or- 
ders to  retreat. 

"Retreat!  Retreat,  battery!"  cried  the  orderly,  with 
frantic  gestures;  "to  the  rear!" 

Aliochine  found  himself  now   in  a  ravine,  but  not  th  ai 
wide  ravine  where  the  battery  hail  awaited  the  con 
of  wounded;   no,   it   was  a   smaller  gorge,   narrower, 
walled  in,  and  as  yet  unoccupied. 

He  listened;  shots  still  resounded  heavily,  but  in  the 
distance.  He  was  out  of  danger — he  had  done  his  dutj 
— he  still  lived  ! 

"I  am  alive — alive!"  he  repeated,  inwardly,  with  the 
indescribable   sensations  of  a   .nan   in   whom   stlddi 
extinguished  life   revives  and  quickens  hi 
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gazed  about  him;  the  battery  had  stopped,  and  the  men 
prepared  for  action. 

"I  am  alive!  I  live!"  he  murmured  again;  "but  Lit- 
vinof  and  those  poor  soldiers  who  climbed  that  mur- 
derous hill  in  the  face  of  that  hellish  fire "     And  a 

thrill  of  shame  mingled  with  his  gladness  that  he,  so 
young  and  without  a  family,  should  have  come  from 
the  conflict  safe  and  sound,  while  useful,  mature  lives 
had  gone  out  like  candles. 

Here  and  there  in  the  ravine  groups  of  soldiers,  with 
pale,  saddened  faces,  lay  stretched  on  the  ground.  Be- 
side them  a  jaded  horse  cropped  wearily  the  sun- 
browned  grass. 

Poor  beast !  how  tired  it  looked,  and  how  tired  Alio- 
chine  felt,  and  how  suffocatingly  warm !  Oh,  for  a  drop 
— a  single  drop  of  water ! 

He  staggered,  his  eyes  closed,  his  strength  exhausted, 
he  fell  on  the  burning  earth. 

How  long  had  he  lain  there  ?    He  did  not  know. 

"Air.  Officer!    Mr.  Officer!"  the  voice  was  at  his  ear. 

He  opened  his  eyes;  a  hand  held  out  to  him  a  brim- 
ming pannikin  of  muddy  water  and  two  hard  biscuits 
The  face  of  a  soldier  smiled  at  him,  the  face  of  a  boy. 
He  turned  to  thank  him — the  boy  had  disappeared. 

Stretched  on  his  back,  his  hand  under  his  head,  Alio- 
chine  sought  sleep ;  but  sleep  fled  from  him ;  his  excited 
brain  saw  naught  but  horrible  visions — a  bleeding  neck, 
a  mutilated,  dismembered  trunk,  and  fading,  sunken 
eyes.  Killing  men  was  truly  a  wicked  act;  war  un- 
worthy of  humanity. 

"Boom — boom — boom !" 

The  cannonade,  which  had  ceased  for  a  moment,  had 
begun  anew.  Aliochine  anxiously  regarded  Zaitzef  and 
his  poor  soldiers,  in  each  tortured  heart  but  a  single 
prayer:    "My  God,  when  will  all  this  end?" 

Meanwhile  the  shots  grew  louder,  the  heat  more  in- 
supportable ;  the  sun,  which  had  reached  its  zenith,  hung 
like  an  incandescent  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling 
firmament. 

The  killing  had  begun  anew ! — Translated  from  the 
Russian  of  Tcheyloff. 


HIS  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 


The  Love  of  a  Woman  Passeth  All  Understanding. 


Though  it  was  yet  afternoon  the  studio  was  like  twi- 
light. The  reflecting  colors  of  pictures,  the  red  restful- 
ness  of  a  divan,  the  stained  curtains  for  models,  the 
disorder  hinting  a  thousand  temperamental  hours,  the 
blotched  floor,  the  elegance  become  interesting  and  taw- 
dry, an  atmosphere  which  suggested  the  lingering  of 
moments — it  all  seemed  apart  from  the  day  outside, 
from  the  north  light  peering  above  a  half-rolled  blind. 

The  artist-occupant  sat  examining  some  drawings. 
He  was  strongly  built,  in  his  early  thirties,  not  hand- 
some, but  with  eyes  remarkable  for  their  glance.  His 
face  had  a  brooding,  sensitive  quality.  The  drawings, 
impressions  in  wash  and  crayon,  which  he  went  over 
slowly  and  of  which  there  were  scores,  presented  an 
art  that  only  few  have  been  capable  of.  He  had  caught 
character  and  life  in  a  thousand  moods  and  stories,  had 
done  it  with  that  intimacy  which  can  not  be  defined. 
He  finished  the  drawings  with  something  of  a  sigh, 
then  with  something  of  a  smile  as  his  eyes  dwelt  on  a 
picture  set  on  an  easel.  Slowly  his  face  filled  with 
mocking  satire.  The  painting  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  done  with  almost  irradiance.  It  seemed  to  por- 
tray, not  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  thousand  things  of 
feeling  which  the  blood  served,  the  throbbing  music 
which  is  played  on  temperament.  The  character  was 
conceived  and  translated  poetically,  but  its  very  nuances 
were  striking  because  of  the  grasp  of  the  artist.  Yet 
did  one  fancy  it — did  the  smile  on  the  lips  change  with 
an  indefinable  stain  to  what  was  coarse  and  light  even 
as  you  looked  at  it?  Had  Hastings's  repeated  gloatings 
of  satire  wrought  this  subtle  difference  in  a  thing  done 
so  tenderly?  Or  had  his  brush  unintentionally  brought 
out  beneath  everything  the  feminine  eternal  that  would 
not  be  denied,  in  the  flux  of  bloom  shown  the  nestling 
worm?  In  the  varied  mystery  of  life  in  which  nothing 
dies,  where  perhaps  even  thoughts  become  colors  of 
flowers,  who  can  know  or  dispute  anything? 

It  was  New  Year's  Day  and  the  afternoon  was  melt- 
ing away.  Hastings  threw  himself  on  the  couch  and 
for  a  long  time  rested,  regarding  the  painting  with  a 
changing  aspect.  The  grayness  of  a  thousand  days 
seemed  to  settle  over  him,  of  drifting  and  not  caring, 
yet  carrying  downward  with  him  that  gift  supreme,  of 
knowing  that  beauty  was  the  necessary  dream,  but  that 
the  world  and  woman  always  made  of  it  a  lie,  that 
truth  could  be  spoken  of  only  after  money.  He  could 
think  in  those  terms  and  yet  he  did  not  altogether. 
His  need  to  appreciate  was  too  strong.  In  art,  at  least. 
I"'  could  follow  life  in  every  tone,  however  deeply  and 
personally   lie    understood   its   irony.      But   he   was   no 

I r  Mire  that  he  cared  to  follow  it.     The  laugh  and 

bitterness  of  the  intervals  must  increase.  He  would  be- 
come a  dilletante,  glorious  perhaps,  but  careless.  And 
he  r.  ould  be  careless,  thai  was  the  worst  of  it.  At  any 
rale  he  could  color  desuetude  with  a  bright  aspect,  could 
gamble  ike  a  good  fellow  what  was  left.  He  would  not 
appear  bard-hit. 

Al   this  point  be  invariably  added  a  postscript  to  his 

tbiulci  .g.    If  she  had  only  cared  for  the  other  man.    He 

lid       ar  that  and  have  gone  on.     But,   after  many 


times  previously  confessing  her  love  for  him,  she  had 
stood  there  that  day  they  had  parted  four  months  ago 
and  stated  so  business-like  and  with  smug,  immovable 
philosophy :  "A  woman  must  marry  money  these  days 
for  her  own  sake."  Coming  from  her,  it  was  unimagi- 
nable and  left  him  flat.  He  could  not  point  out  that  she 
had  much  money  of  her  own,  that  for  him  success  must 
come  very  soon,  and  that  it  was  his  greatest  hope  she 
would  wait  for  him.  She  already  knew  these  things  as 
she  knew  that  he  loved  her.  He  had  made  no  answer 
to  her  because  there  was  none.  Her  statement  killed 
even  the  thought  that  she  was  being  coerced.  If  she 
had  only  left  it  possible  for  him  to  thirk  beautifully  of 
her.  Nothing  else  mattered  quite  so  much  as  that.  And 
yet  he  did  think  beautifully  of  her  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, though  he  could  not  but  think  in  the  terms  of  her 
own  statement  last.  But  it  was  "all  in  the  game."  A 
man  must  laugh  at  those  things,  whatever  the  laugh  did 
to  him.  He  was  facing  another  year  today,  that  was 
all,  and  her  marriage  to  the  other  man  took  place  that 
night. 

A  black  cat  came  out  of  the  corner,  washing  its  face 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  homeless  kitten,  it  had 
appeared  the  first  day  she  had  come,  stealing  in  the  door 
at  the  time  of  her  departure.  He  had  kept  it  as  an 
omen  of  good  luck  and  more.  That  was  something  like 
nine  months  ago,  if  such  time  could  ever  be  reckoned 
by  calendar.  She  had  told  him  then  that  she  was  a 
model,  but  had  refused  to  pose  for  him  without  drapes. 
Who  she  really  was  he  had  found  out  weeks  later.  It 
was  too  late  then,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  he  went  to  open 
it.  Stanton,  the  editor  of  a  powerful  weekly,  entered. 
He  stalked  around  the  room  as  one  with  something  to 
unload,  and,  at  length,  flinging  himself  on  the  couch, 
proceeded  brusquely : 

"Hastings,  you're  an  awful  ass,  and  because  it  was 
New  Year's  I  dropped  in  to  tell  you  about  it.  Ten 
weeks  ago  your  picture  won  highest  honors  at  the  Lon- 
don exhibit.  Two  weeks  later  you  repeated  in  the 
Metropolitan  with  another  picture.  But  you  have  not 
been  acting  like  a  successful  man,  but  to  the  regret  of 
your  friends,  like  a  sloth  and  a  fool.  A  couple  of  the 
boys  have  seen  you  beastly  drunk.  You  have  shut 
yourself  away  from  every  one  and  everything.  You  art- 
being  reviewed  by  every  important  journal  in  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  you  mope  around  as  though  you  were  your 
own  lackey.  There  are  one  or  two  of  us  have  begun 
to  think  it  is  a  woman.  We  do  not  know  of  any  woman, 
but  that  cussed  portrait  is  always  sitting  there.  And  I 
do  believe  the  thing  lives." 

Hastings  laughed  a  little.  "It  is  purely  fanciful,"  he 
said,  "not  really  a  portrait.  And,  of  course,  it  is  absurd 
to  think  of  a  woman  in  the  matter.  I  suppose  that  I 
have  not  been  quite  well.  Let  us  have  a  drink,  because 
it  is  New  Year's." 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I  will,  Hastings.  I  believe  you 
have  been  drinking  too  much.  I  have  got  to  go  now. 
I  just  turned  in  for  a  minute.  But  do  not  forget  what 
I  have  said." 

"I  will  not  forget,  Stanton;  and  thanks  for  your  in- 
terest. We  can  not  sometimes  explain  ourselves  to  our- 
selves." 

After  Stanton  had  gone  he  took  out  his  watch.  It  was 
five  o'clock,  and  she  was  to  be  married  at  nine.  He 
would  sit  in  the  rocker  and  go  to  sleep.  He  would 
waken  probably  about  twelve  and  know  that  it  was  all 
over.  He  would  have  a  sandwich  first  and  put  the  de- 
canter of  claret  beside  him.  Claret  always  had  a 
tendency  to  make  him  sleep,  particularly  if  he  put  a 
little  sugar  in  it.  He  did  these  things,  but  it  took  him 
hours  to  drowse  off,  and  only  after  he  had  turned  the 
portrait  on  the  easel. 

It  seemed  but  minutes  had  passed  when  he  awoke. 
Of  course  he  knew  that  he  was  not  awake,  that  he  was 
dreaming.  Some  one  was  weeping  softly  on  his  shoul- 
der, caressing  his  hair.  Only  one  woman  on  earth  had 
that  aroma  of  person.  If  anywhere  in  the  world  he 
found  one  of  her  hairs  and  touched  his  cheek  with  it  he 
would  have  known  to  whom  it  belonged.  Then  her  eyes, 
penitent  and  wet  with  tears,  came  around,  slowly  meet- 
ing his.  With  a  start  he  realized  that  he  ivas  awake. 
He  held  her,  looking  at  her  as  something  to  marvel  at. 
She  explained  it  all  in  a  whispered  breath.  "I  could 
not  do  it,  Paul,"  she  said.  "I  ran  away  from  them,  from 
them  all.  Will  you — will  you  marry  me  now,  dear — to- 
night?" 

He  looked  and  saw  that  she  wore  a  wedding  gown. 

"There  never  was  a  minute  when  I  would  not,"  he 
replied.  Bii.lee  Glynn. 

jan  Francisco,  December,  lyit. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  Missouri  a  considerable  amount  of  road  material 
is  obtained  from  the  tailings  of  the  concentrating  mills 
at  the  zinc  mines.  This  material,  which  is  put  on  the 
market  as  "chats,"  consists  of  small  angular  fragments 
of  chert  and  limestone.  The  zinc  companies  are  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of  this  waste  material,  which  is  loaded 
on  the  cars  by  the  railroads  of  the  district  at  a  cost  of 
about  six  or  eight  cents  a  ton.  It  makes  more  than  or- 
dinarily good  roads  and  is  widely  distributed  all  through 

the  Middle  West. 

-    '  m*m 

Of  two  million  sheep  annually  grazed  in  the  State  of 
Utah  more  than  a  million  are  on  the  national  forests, 
or,  including  lambs  which  are  fattening  for  market  on 
the  forest  ranges,  over  a  million  and  three-quarters. 


appear : 


Hymn  tor  the  New  Year. 

Come,   let  us   anew 

Our  journey  pursue — 

Roll  round  with  the  year. 
And  never   stand   still   till   the    Master 

His  adorable  will 

Let   us  gladly   fulfill. 

And  our  talents  improve 
By  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  labor  of  love. 

Our  life  is  a  dream  ; 

Our  time,  as  a  stream, 

Glides  swiftly  away, 
And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay : 

The  arrow  is  flown, 

The  moment  is  gone : 

The  millennial  year 
Rushes   on   to   our  view,    and   eternity's   near. 

O  that  each,   in  the  day 

Of  His  coming,  may  say, 

"I  have  fought  my  way  through  ; 
I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  didst  give  me  to  do.' 

O   that  each  from  his  Lord 

May   receive   the   glad   word, 

"Well  and  faithfully  done  ! 
Enter   into    My  joy,    and   sit   down   on   My   throne  !" 
— Charles    Wesley. 


The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 
Full   knee-deep   lies  the   winter   snow. 

And   the   winter   winds   are   wearily  sighing ; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell,  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly   and   speak  low, 
For  the  Old    rear  lies  a-dying. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  die  ; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  live  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He   lieth  still  ;   he  doth   not  move  ; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true  true-love. 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 
Old  Year,   you  must  not  go  ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 
Old  Year,   you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes   are  waxing  dim. 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I  have  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are   o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 
And  the  New  Year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 

I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro ; 
The   cricket   chirps;    the   light   burns   low; 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you ; 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face   is  growing  sharp   and  thin. 

Alack  !  our  friend  is  gone, 
Close  up  his  eyes  ;  tie  up  his  chin ; 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door.       — Alfred  Tennyson. 


Winter  Pleasures. 
Now  winter  nights  enlarge 

The   number    of    their   hours ; 
And    clouds   their   storms   discharge 

Upon  the   airy  towers. 
Let  now  the  chimneys  blaze 

And  cups  o'erflow  with  wine, 
Let  well-tuned  words  amaze 

With  harmony  divine! 
Now  yellow  waxen  lights 

Shall  wait  on  honey  love, 
While   youthful   revels,    masques   and    courtly   sights, 

Sleep's  leaden  spells  remove. 

This  time  doth  well  dispense 

With    lovers'    long   discourse ; 
Much  speech  hath  some  defence, 

Though  beauty  no  remorse. 
All  do  not  all  things  well  ; 

Some  measures  comely  tread. 
Some  knotted  riddles  tell, 

Some    poems   smoothly    read. 
The  summer  hath  his  joys, 

And   winter   his   delights ; 
Though  love  and  all  his  pleasures  are  but  toys, 

They  shorten  tedious  nights. — Thomas  Campion. 


The  Uinta  Mountains  of  Utah,  included  within  the 
Wasatch,  Uinta,  and  Ashley  national  forests,  should  be- 
come a  favorite  recreation  region,  because  of  the  many 
small  lakes  within  depressions  scooped  out  by  glacial 
drifts.  Seventy  such  lakes  can  be  counted  from  Reid's 
Peak,  and  one  particular  township,  thirty-six  miles 
square,  contains  more  than  a  hundred. 


Virginia  uses  more  wood  for  boxes  and  crates  than 
any  other  state,  followed  by  New  York,  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  California,  in  the  order  named. 


December  26,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ABROAD  AT  HOME. 


Julian  Street  Tells   Us  oi  His   American    Ramblings,  Obser- 
vations, and  Adventures. 


Mr.  Julian  Street  has  decided  to  see  America.  In 
point  of  fact  he  has  seen  America,  and  the  present  book 
is  the  result.  He  says  that  for  some  time  he  has  de- 
cided to  travel  over  the  United  States,  not  exactly  as  a 
tourist,  but  as  a  kind  of  privateer  with  a  roving  com- 
mission. He  dislikes  to  have  a  definite  purpose  and 
prefers  to  amble  without  a  destination  and  as  the  spirit 
moves  him,  so  to  speak.  When  he  told  his  New  York 
friends  of  his  purpose  they  tried  to  dissuade  him,  it 
being  the  conviction  of  the  Xew  Yorker  that  any  man 
who  goes  to  any  other  place  than  Europe  or  Palm 
Beach  must  be  either  a  fool  who  leaves  voluntarily  or 
a  criminal  taken  off  by  force.  There  is  therefore  no 
orderly  sequence  aboui  Mr.  Street's  journeyings.  We 
merely  find  him  in  various  places  and  we  ask  no  ques- 
tions: 

When  I  had  bought  my  ticket  and  moved  along  to  count  my 
change  there  came  up  to  the  ticket  window  a  big  man  in  a  big 
ulster  who  asked  in  a  big  voice  for  a  ticket  to  Grand  Rapids. 
As  he  stood  there  I  was  conscious  of  a  most  un-Xew-York- 
like  wish  to  say  to  him  :  "After  a  while  I'm  going  to  Grand 
Rapids,  too  !"  And  I  think  that,  had  I  said  it,  he  would  have 
told  me  that  Grand  Rapids  was  "some  town"  and  asked  me 
to  come  in  and  see  him,  when  I  got  there — "at  the  plant,*' 
I   think  he  would  have   said. 

As  I  crossed  the  marble  floor  lo  take  the  train  I  caught 
sight  of  my  traveling  companion  leaning  rigidly  against  the 
wall  beside  the  gate.  He  did  not  see  me.  Reaching  his  side, 
I  greeted  him. 

He  showed  no  signs  of  life.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  ad- 
dressed a  waxwork  figure. 

"Good-morning,"   I   repeated,  calling  him   by  name. 

"I've  just  finished  packing,"  he  said.  "I  never  got  to  bed 
at  all." 

At  that  moment  a  most  attractive  person  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. She  was  followed  by  a  redcap  carrying  a  lovely 
little  Russia  leather  bag.  A  few  years  before  I  should  have 
called  a  bag  like  that  a  dressing-case,  but  watching  that  young 
woman  as  she  tripped  along  with  steps  restricted  by  the  slim- 
ness  of  her  narrow  satin  skirt,  it  occurred  to  me  that  modes 
in  baggage  may  have  changed  like  those  in  woman's  dress  and 
that  her  little  leather  case  might  be  a  modern  kind  of  ward- 
robe trunk. 

My  companion  took  no  notice  of  this  agitating  presence. 

"Look!"  I  whispered.     "She  is  going,  too." 

Stiffly  he  turned   his  head. 

"The  pretty  girl,"  he  remarked,  with  sad  philosophy,  "is 
always  in  the  other  car.     That's  life." 

Mr.  Street  finds  material  in  the  conversation  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  and  indeed  who  could  not?  He  de- 
serves no  credit  for  that.  He  overhears  the  man  in  the 
smoking-car  who  assures  his  companion  that  if  he  will 
only  wear  a  union  suit  he  will  "never  go  back  to  shirt 
and  drawers  again,"  and  the  other  promises  to  try  it. 
There  were  two  other  men  of  Oriental  aspect  who 
talked  factory  talk,  and  then  one  of  them  deviated  into 
anecdote : 

"I  was  going  through  our  sorting-room  a  while  back,"  said 
the  one  nearest  the  window,  "and  I  happened  to  take  notice 
of  one  of  the  girls.  I  hadn't  seen  her  before.  She  was  a  new 
hand — a  mighty  pretty  girl,  with  a  nice,  round  figure  and  a  fine 
head  of  hair.  She  kept  herself  neater  than  most  of  them  girls 
do.  I  says  to  myself:  'Why,  if  you  was  to  take  that  girl  and 
dress  her  up  and  give  her  a  little  education  you  wouldn't 
be  ashamed  to  take  her  anywheres.'  Well,  I  went  over  to 
her  table  and  I  says :  'Look  at  here,  little  girl ;  you  got  a 
fine  head  of  hair  and  you'd  ou?  Jt  to  take  care  of  it.  Why 
don't  you  wear  a  cap  in  here  in  all  this  dust?'  It  tickled 
her  to  death  to  be  noticed  like  that.  And,  sure  enough,  she 
did  get  a  cap.  I  says  to  her :  "That's  the  dope,  little  girl. 
Take  care  of  your  looks.  You'll  only  be  young  and  pretty  like 
this  once,  you  know.'  So  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  one 
day,  a  while  later,  she  come  up  to  the  office  to  see  about  her 
time  slip  or  something,  and  I  jollied  her  a  little.     I   seen  she 

was   a   pretty   smart   kid    at   that,   so "      At   that    point   he 

lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  leaned  over  so  that  his 
thick,  smiling  lips  were  close  to  his  companion's  ear.  The 
motion  of  the  train  caused  their  hat  brims  to  interfere.  Dis- 
turbed by  this,  the  raconteur  removed  his  derby.  His  head 
was  absolutely  bald. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  the  raconteur  lowered  his 
voice.  We  all  know  those  bald-headed  men  with 
Oriental  aspects. 

Mr.  Street  found  that  it  was  not  well  to  ask  people 
what  was  the  matter  with  their  respective  cities.  In 
fact  it  was  dangerous.  They  think  you  are  either  a 
lunatic  or  a  criminal,  and  probably  both: 

Ask  a  Kansas  City  man  what  is  wrong  with  his  town 
and  he  will  probably  attack  you  ;  and  as  for  Los  Angeles — ! 
Such  a  question  in  Los  Angeles  would  mean  the  calling  out 
of  the  Xational  Guard,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  all  the  "boosters"  (which  is  to  say  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  city)  ;  the  declaring  of  martial  law,  a  trial  by 
summary  court-martial,  and  your  immediate  execution.  The 
manner  of  your  execution  would  depend  upon  the  phrasing 
of  your  question.  If  you  had  asked :  "Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  Los  Angeles?"  they'd  probably  be  content  with 
selling  you  a  city  lot  and  then  hanging  you  ;  but  if  you  said  : 
"What  is  wrong  with  Los  Angeles?"  they  would  burn  you  at 
the  stake  and  pickle  your  remains  in  vitriol. 

It  takes  some  courage  to  visit  Battle  Creek,  at  least 
for  persons  whose  ideas  of  human  nutriment  are  of 
the  usual  and  unhysterical  kind.  Mr.  Street  knew 
nothing  of  Battle  Creek  except  from  the  breakfast-food 
packages,  but  he  found  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
in  Miss  Buck,  who  keeps  the  station  news-stand.  Miss 
Buck  is  also  a  reception  committee  and  an  information 
bureau : 

After  purchasing  some  stamps  and  post  cards  as  a  means 
of  getting  into  conversation  with  her,  we  asked  about  the 
town. 

"How  many  people  .ire  there  here?"  I  ventured. 

"Thirty-five."   replied    Miss   Buck. 

"Thirty-five?"  I  repeated,  astonished. 


Though  Miss  Buck  was  momentarily  engaged  in  selling 
chewing  gum  (to  some  one  else),  she  found  time  to  give  me 
a  mildly  pitying  look. 

"Thousand."  she  added. 

The  "World  Almanac"  gives  Battle  Creek  but  twenty-five 
thousand  population.  That,  however,  is  no  reproach  to  Miss 
Buck  ;  it  is,  upon  the  contrary,  s  reproach  to  the  cold-hearted 
statisticians  who  compiled  that  book.  And  had  they  met  Miss 
Buck  I  think  they  would  have  been  more  liberal. 

"What  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  see  the  town?"  I  asked 
the  lady. 

She  indicated  a  man  who  was  sitting  on  a  station  bench 
near  by,  saying: 

"He's  a  driver.     He'll  take  you.     He  likes  to  ride  around." 

"Thanks,"   I  replied,  gallantly.     "Any  friends  of  yours " 

"Can  that  stuff,"  admonished  Miss  Buck  in  her  e^sy,  off- 
hand manner. 

On  his  way  to  California  Mr.  Street  visited  various 
obscure  places,  such  as  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
and  Kansas  City,  and  his  descriptions  will  be  an  un- 
failing delight  to  those  whose  business  confines  them 
within  the  frontiers  of  civilization.  He  reaches  San 
Francisco  somewhere  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  pictured  it  as  "a  city  of  gayety, 
gold  money,  twenty-five-cent  drinks,  flowers,  China- 
men, hospitality,  night  restaurants,  mysterious  private 
dining-rooms,  the  Bohemian  Club,  open-hearted  men 
and  unrivaled  women — superb,  majestic,  handsomely 
upholstered,  six-cylinder,  self-starting  blondes,  with  all 
improvements,  including  high-tension  double  ignition, 
Prestolite  lamps,  and  four  speeds  forwards  and  no  re- 
verse." This  is  what  he  expected,  and  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  this  is  what  he  found. 

Mr.  Street  discovered  that  San  Francisco  is  not 
actually  on  the  earthquake  belt.  He  feels  bound  to 
adopt  the  positive  opinion  of  the  scientists  in  this  re- 
spect, and  he  believes  that  the  earthquakes  themselves 
will  be  so  bound,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  except . 
perhaps  from  the  visit  of  some  irresponsible,  renegade 
quake  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  regular  organiza- 
tion: 

As  to  San  Francisco's  "touchiness"  upon  the  subject  there 
is  this  much  more  to  be  said.  A  cow  is  rumored  to  have 
kicked  over  a  lamp  and  started  the  Chicago  fire.  An  earth- 
quake kicked  over  a  building  and  started  the  San  Francisco 
fire.  People  do  not  refer  to  the  Chicago  fire  as  the  "Cow." 
Why  then  should  they  refer  to  the  San  Francisco  fire  as  the 
"Earthquake"?  That  is  the  way  they  reason  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  important  fact  is  this  : 
the  Chicago  fire  taught  that  city  a  lesson.  When  Chicago  was 
rebuilt  in  brick  and  stone,  instead  of  wood,  another  cow  could 
kick  over  another  lamp  without  endangering  the  whole  town. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  in  San  Francisco.  The  city  has 
been  magnificently  reconstructed.  Another  quake  might  kick 
over  another  building,  but  the  city  would  not  go  as  it  did 
before,  because,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  main  part  of  it 
is  now  unburnable,  as  nearly  as  that  may  be  said  of  any  group 
of  buildings,  the  most  elaborate  system  of  fire  protection  has 
been  installed,  so  that  if,  in  future,  water  connections  are 
broken  at  one  point,  or  two  points,  or  several  points,  there 
will   still  be  plenty  of  water  from  other  sources. 

As  an  outsider,  in  love  with  San  Francisco,  who  has  yet 
had  the  temerity  to  mention  the  forbidden  word,  I  may  per- 
haps venture  a  little  farther  and  suggest  that  it  is  time  for 
sensitiveness  over   the   word   "earthquake"   to   cease. 

One  rumor  concerning  San  Francisco  restaurants  ap- 
pealed to  the  author's  sinful  literary  imagination.  He 
had  heard  that  these  establishments  resembled  those  of 
Paris  inasmuch  that  the  proprietors  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  stipulate  that  private  dining-rooms  should 
never  be  occupied  save  by  parties  of  more  than  two : 

Of  one  of  these  restaurants,  in  particular.  I  had  been 
told  the  most  amazing  tales.  A  taxi  would  drive  into  the 
building  by  a  sort  of  tunnel ;  great  doors  would  close  instantly 
behind  it ;  it  would  run  onto  a  large  elevator  and  be  taken 
bodily  to  some  floor  above,  where  the  occupants  would  alight 
practically  at  the  door  of  their  clandestine  meeting-place — an 


portentous  silence  we  stared  back  at  him  like 

He  raised  one  arm  and  swept  it  around  the  hortz< 

a  sudden  he  was  off: 

"Born  a  drowsy  Spanish  hamlet,  fed  on  the  intoxicants  of 
man's  lust  for  gold,  developed  by  an  adventurous  and  baronial 
agriculture,  isolated  throughout  its  turbulent  history  from  the 
home  lands  of  its  diverse  peoples,  and  compelled  to  the  out- 
working of  its  own  ethical  and  social  standards,  the  sov- 
ereign City  of  San  Francisco  has  developed  within  her  con- 
fines an  individuality  and  a  versatility  equaled  by  but  few 
other  cities,   and   surpassed  by  none." 

At  that  point  he  took  a  breath,  and  a  fre^h  start: 

"It    mellowed   the   sternness   of  the    Puritan    and   disciplined 
the  dashing  Cavalier.     It  appropriated  the  unrivaled  song  and 
pristine  art  of  the  Latin.     Every  good  thing  the  Anglo-S 
Celt,  Gaul,   Iberian,  Teuton,  or  almond-eyed  son  of  Confucius 
had  to  offer,  it  seized  upon  and  made  part  of  its  life." 

Another  breath,  and   it  began  again  : 

"Here  is  no  thralldom  of  the  past,  but  a  trying  of  all 
things  on  their  merits,  and  a  searching  of  every  proposal  or 
established  institution  by  the  one  test :  Will  it  make  life 
happier?" 

As  he  went  on  I  was  becoming  conscious  of  an  overmaster- 
ing desire  to  do  something  to  stop  him.  I  felt  that  I  must 
interrupt  to  save  my  reason,  so  I  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Tamalpais  and  cried  : 

"What  is  that,  over  there?" 

His  eyes  barely  flickered  towards  the  mountain,  as  he  an- 
swered : 

"That  is  Mount  Tamalpais,  which  may  be  reached  by  a 
journey  of  nineteen  miles  by  ferry,  electric  train,  and  steam 
railroad.  This  lofty  height  rears  itself  a  clean  half-mile  above 
the  sparkling  waters  of  our  unrivaled  bay.  The  mountain  it- 
self is  a  domain  of  delight.  From  its  summit  the  visitor  may 
see  what  might  be  termed  the  ground  plan  of  the  greatest  land- 
locked harbor  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the  region  sur- 
rounding it — a  region  destined  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  men." 

"Good  God!"  I  heard  my  companion  ejaculate  in  an  ago- 
nized whisper. 

The  infliction  went  or:  through  two  interminable 
hours.  Interruption  served  only  to  open  other  flood- 
gates, and  it  was  found  best  to  try  to  cultivate  a  state 
of  inner  numbness  and  to  let  his  voice  roll  on : 

Sometimes  I  fancied  that  I  was  becoming  passive  and  re- 
signed. Then  suddenly  a  wave  of  hate  would  come  boiling 
up  inside  me,  and  my  fingers  would  itch  to  be  at  the  man's 
throat:  to  strangle  him,  not  rapidiy,  but  slowly,  so  that  he 
would  suffer.  I  wanted  to  see  his  tongue  hang  out,  his  eyes 
bulge,  and  his  face  turn  blue  ;  to  see  him  swell  up,  as  he  kept 
generating  words,  inside,  until  at  last,  being  unable  to  emit 
them,  he  should  burst,  like  an  overcharged  balloon. 

Once  or  twice  I  was  on  the  verge  of  leaping  at  him,  but 
then  I  would  think  to  myself:  "No;  I  must  not  consider  my 
own  pleasure.  If  I  kill  him  it  will  get  into  the  New  York 
papers,  and  my  family  and  friends  will  not  understand  it. 
because  they  have  not  heard  him  talk." 

Somehow  or  other  my  companion  and  I  managed  to  sur- 
vive until  lunch  time,  but  then  we  insisted  upon  being  taken 
back  to  the  St.  Francis.  He  did  not  want  to  take  us.  He 
did  not  like  to  let  us  escape,  even  for  an  hour,  for  it  was  only 
loo  evident  that  several  five-foot  shelves  of  books  were  still 
inside  him,  eager  to  get  out. 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  he  said:  "I  could  stop  and  lunch 
with  you.  In  that  way  we  would  lose  no  time.  Ah,  there  is 
so  much  to  be  told  !  What  city  in  the  world  can  vie  with  Sar. 
Francisco  either  in  the  beauty  or  the  natural  advantages  of 
her  situation?  Indeed  there  are  but  two  places  in  Europe 
— Constantinople  and  Gibraltar — that  combine  an  equally  per- 
fect landscape  with  what  may  be  called  an  equally  imperial 
position.  Yes,  I  think  we  had  better  remain  together  during 
this  brief  midday  period  at  which,  from  time  immemorial,  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  human  race  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  inner  man,  as  the  great  bard  puts  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  my  companion,  firmly.  "We  appreciate 
the  offer,  but  we  have  an  engagement  to  lunch  today  with 
several  friends  who  are  troubled  with  bubonic  plague  and 
Asiatic   cholera." 

Mr.  Street  was  much  pleased  because  the  telephone 
operator  at  the  St.  Francis  always  called  him  by  name 
when  arousing  him  at  the  desired  hour  in  the  morning. 
As  a  rule  he  does  not  feel  cheerful  at  the  moment  of 
arising,  but  the  personal  note  contained  in  the  morning 


exquisite  little  apartment,  decorated  like  the  boudoir  of  some  I  greeting  helped  to  make  him  feel  alive  and  happy  at  the 
royal    favorite.      If    it    were    indeed    true   that    such    a    pictur-  ]  b      -       ■  f     j       d 

esquely    shocking    place    existed,    I    intended — entirely    in    the  I 


interest  of  my  readers,  you  will  understand — to  see  it ;  and 
honesty  forces  me  to  add  that  I  hoped,  with  journalistic  im- 
morality, that  it  did  exist. 

One  night  I  went  there.  True,  the  conditions  were  some- 
what prosaic.  It  was  quite  late ;  ray  companion  and  I  were 
tired,  but  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  stay  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  insisted  upon  his  accompanying  me  to  the  mysterious 
cafe,  although  he  protested  violently — not  on  moral  grounds, 
but  because  he  is  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  know  that  there 
is  no  subject  upon  which  exaggeration  gives  itself  carte 
blanche  as  it  does  when  describing  gilded  vice. 

The  taxi  did  drive  in  through  a  kind  of  tunnel — a  place 
suggesting  coal  wagons — but  there  were  no  massive,  silent 
doors  to  close  behind  it.  Passing  into  an  inner  court,  which 
was  like  an  empty  garage,  it  stopped  beside  a  little  door. 

"Whert   is  the  elevator5"  I   asked   the  taxi   driver. 

"In  there,"  he  answered,  indicating  the  door. 

"Eut,"  I  complained,  "I  heard  that  there  was  a  big  ele- 
vator here,    that  took   taxis   right  up   stairs." 

"There  aint."   he  said,  succinctly. 

The  San  Francisco  booster  excites  the  author's  un- 
qualified admiration.  He  thought  he  knew  all  varieties 
of  the  breed,  but  he  was  undeceived.  It  remained  for 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  to  show  him  a  new 
specimen,  the  most  amazing,  the  most  appalling,  the 
most  unbelievable  of  all:  the  booster  who  talks  like  a 
book.  Mr.  Street  tells  us  that  he  became  uneasy  after 
the  first  few  minutes  and  when  his  guide  had  spoken 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
thousands  words.  Turning  to  his  traveling  companion, 
he  saw  that  his  former  drowsy  look  had  given  place 
to  one  of  wild  alarm  : 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  fair  grounds  I  had  become  so 
perturbed  that  I   hardly  knew  where  we  were. 

"Stop  here."  I  heard  our  captor  say  to  the  chauffeur. 

The   car   drew   up   between   two   glorious   terracotta   palace? 


Every  night  after  that  I  left  a  call,  whether  [  really  wished 
to  be  called  or  not.  just  for  the  sake  of  the  "good-night,"  and 
the  "good-morning"  with  my  name  appended.  For  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  be  known,  in  a  great  hotel,  as  something  more 
than   a   mere   number. 

I  said  to  myself,  "That  morning  operator  has  learned  from 
the  papers  that  I  am  here.  She  has  probably  read  things  I 
have  written,  and  is  interested  in  me.  Doubtless  she  boasts 
to  her  friends:  'Julian  Street,  the  author,  is  stopping  down  at 
the  hotel.  I  call  him  every  morning.  He  has  a  pleasant  voice. 
I  wish  I  could  see  him  once.' :' 

Because  of  modesty  I  did  not  mention  this  flattering  atten- 
tion to  my  companion  until  the  day  before  we  left  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  I  was  only  induced  to  speak  of  it  by  something 
which   occurred   when  we  were  shopping. 

It  was  at  Gumps' — that  most  fascinating  Oriental  siorc — 
and  having  made  a  purchase  which  I  wished  them  to  deliver, 
I  mentioned  my  name  and  address  to  the  clerk,  who,  however, 
seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  correctly,  setting 
me   down  at  first   as  "Mr.  Julius   Sweet." 

When  my  companion  chose  to  taunt  me  about  that,  dwi 
with  apparent  delight  upon  the  painfully  evident    fact  that   my 
name  meant  nothing  to  the  clerk.  I   retorted  : 

"That  makes  no  difference.  The  telephone  operator  -'it  the 
St.  Francis  calls  me  by  name  every  morning." 

"So  she  does  me,"  he  returned. 

I  did  not  believe  him.  I  could  not  think  that  this  beautiful 
young  girl — I  was  sure  that  any  girl  with  such  a  voice  must 
be  young  and  beautiful — would  cheapen  her  vocal  favors  by 
dispensing  them  broadcast.  For  her  to  coo  my  name  to  me 
each  morning  was  merely  a  delicate  attention,  but  for  her  to 
do  the  same  to  him  seemed,  somehow,  brazen. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  operator  was  Miss  Lulu  Ma 
guire,  who  subsequently  confessed  that  she  called  all 
guests  by  their  names,  that  she  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Street  was  a  writer,  and  that  she  was  pleased  to  know 
thai  she  would  be  mentioned  in  his  book.  And  a  most 
delightful  book  it  is.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Miss  Ma- 


Directly   ahead   was   the   blue   bay,   and  beyond   it   rose    Mount     guire  should  COVCt  a  place  in  it 


Tamalpais  in  a  gray-green  haze.  Our  custodian  arose  from  his 
seat,  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  lonneau,  and  turning,  fixed 
first  one  of  us  and  then  the  other  with  a  gaze  that  seemed 
to  eat  its  way  into  our  vitals.     Through  an  awful  moment  of 


Abroad  at  Home.     By  Julian  Street.     With  pictures 
by   Wallace  Morgan.     Xew  York:  The  Century  I 
pany ;  $2.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 


A  Russian  Exile. 

In  this  volume,  written  with  startling  sim- 
plicity and  candor  by  one  of  the  typical  girl- 
revclutionists  of  Russia,  we  are  given  a  curi- 
ously photographic  view  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  bomb-throwing  "politicals.'" 
Marie  Sukloff,  born  a  peasant  in  a  wretched 
mud  hut",  seemed  to  gravitate  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct toward  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists, 
who  secretly  educated  her  and  trained  her  for 
the  work  of  organizing  strikes.  While  still  a 
girl  in  years  she  was  arrested,  imprisoned  for 
a  long  term  at  Odessa,  and  finally  exiled  to 
Siberia.  From  there  she  escaped  after  under- 
going the  experience  of  a  death  sentence 
which  was  subsequently  commuted  to  one  of 
imprisonment  for  life. 

The  strangely  firm  determination  of  this 
young  social-revolutionist  to  adhere  to  the 
dark  path  she  had  chosen,  the  self-sacrifices 
and  sufferings  of  herself  and  her  comrades, 
and  the  strong  and  far-reaching  links  that 
bind  them  together  through  all  the  vastnesses 
of  the  Russian  Empire  make  impressive  read- 
ing, and  seem  to  furnish  overwhelming  proofs 
of  the  certain  failure  of  the  principles  of  ab- 
solutism against  which  Marie  Sukloff  and  her 
comrades  struggle  to  the  death. 

The  Life  Story  of  a  Russian  Exile.  By 
Marie  Sukloff.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;  §1.50  net. 

English  Drama. 
In  this  comprehensive  volume  the  author. 
Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling,  follows  the  his- 
tory of  drama  through  its  various  changes 
from  the  advent  of  the  Miracle  Play  down  to 
the  days  of  Sheridan.  The  author,  admirably 
qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  topic,  is  direct 
in  his  treatment.  His  book  is  packed  with 
erudition,  and  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
student  or  the  writer,  to  whom  it  should  prove 
valuable  for  reference.  Professor  Schelling 
has  introduced  numerous  brief  discussions  of 
a  philosophical  nature  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
interesting  analyses  of  the  motives  of  such 
famous  plays  as  ''Macbeth"  and  "The  Duchess 
of  Main."  A  final  chapter  carries  on  the  his- 
tory from  the  days  of  Sheridan  down  to  the 
present  time. 

English  Drama.  By  Felix  E.  Schelling.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


themselves  about  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Un- 
fortunately the  author  has  tried  to  emulate 
the  Williamsons  and  to  mingle  guide-bookery 
and  sentimentality.  The  idea  has  not  worked 
out  very  happily,  the  story  occasionally  trip- 
ping up  the  guidebook,  and  the  whole  volume 
passing  so  lightly  over  the  mind  as  to  leave 
only  the  slightest  of  impressions.  However,  if 
the  reader  will  carefully  skip  the  "John  and  I" 
ingredient  he  will  find  recorded  here  and  there 
impressions  of  some  interest,  notably  the 
brief  description  of  the  Montenegrins.  The  il- 
lustrations   are   numerous   and   good. 

Delightful    Dalmatia.      Bv   Alice   Lee    Moque. 
New    York:    Funk   &   Wagnalls    Company;    $2    net. 


Delightful  Dalmatia. 
Since  Dalmatia  is  part  of  the  European  hor- 
nets'   nest    this    book    is    sure    to    attract    the 
hopeful  attention  of  readers  seeking  to  inform 


Under  Cover. 
This  well-written  story  has  the  demerit  of 
a  somewhat  slim  foundation.  Its  chief  char- 
acter is  a  mysterious  young  man  who  buys 
some  costly  jewelry  in  Paris  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  reaping  the  profits  on  a 
successful  piece  of  smuggling  through  the 
American  custom-house.  The  girl  with  whom 
he  has  fallen  in  love  has  committed  an  indis- 
cretion which  enables  the  revenue  officials  to 
coerce  her  into  playing  the  part  of  detective, 
and  the  result  is  a  medley  of  mischance  that 
is  eventually  cleared  up  in  a  way  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  disclose.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
customs  service  is  not  so  venal  as  the  story 
would  suggest. 

Undsr  Cover.  By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue.  Novel- 
ized by  William  Kirkpatrick.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 


Amazing  Grace. 

Kate  Trimble  Sharber  writes  one  of  those 
happy-go-lucky  and  inconsequential  novels  that 
may  be  described  as  the  butterflies  of  litera- 
ture— pretty,  but  transient.  Her  heroine  is  a 
Southern  girl  of  good  family  and  good  sense, 
who  defies  the  traditions  of  an  impoverished 
caste  by  becoming  a  reporter.  She  attracts 
the  attention  of  an  English  company  promoter, 
and  after  the  misunderstandings  which  always 
lie  so  thickly  on  the  path  of  true  love  we  find 
her  on  the  last  page  as  the  affianced  wife  of  a 
real  live  lord.  And  what  more  could  any  girl 
or  any  reader  desire  ? 

Amazing  Grace.  By  Kate  Trimble  Sharber.  In- 
dianapolis:  The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 


Achievement. 
In  "Achievement"  Mr.  E.  Temple  Thurston 
resumes  his  congenial  task  of  interpreting  to 
his  readers  the  soul  of  a  true  artist,  that  ol 
the  same  Richard  Furlong  who  has  figured  as 
the  central  character  of  two  or  three  previous 
volumes.     Mr.  Thurston  acquits  himself  of  his 


Have  you  read  the  works  of  RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE,  the  new  Eastern  poet?  No  one  who  cares 
for  the  best  in  modern  literature  should  fail  to  get 

The  King  of 
the  Dark  Chamber 

the  new  book  by  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE, 
author  of  "Gitanjali,"  etc.,  which  is  just  published. 

"The  most  careless  reader  can  hardly  proceed  far 
into  these  inspired  pages  without  realizing  that  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  holy  things.  .  .  .  Happy  will  be 
those  readers  whom  the  king  of  these  pages  does  not 
elude." 

Get  your  Bookseller  or  the  Librarian  to  show  you 
all  of  Mr.  Tagore's  books  and  select  for  read- 
ing the  one  you  think  most  likely  to  interest 
you.       No   one   should  be  ignorant  of  his    work. 

Don't  leave  Miss  Sinclair's  new  novel,  THE 
THREE  SISTERS,  which  we  recommended  last  week, 
lying  around  for  anyone  to  read.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
discriminating  mind  only. 


THE 
MACMILLAN 

COMPANY 

64-   Fifth    Ave. 

New  York 


Should  we  recommend  to  you 
any  book  of  which  you  do  not 
approve,  will  you  kindly  write 
to  us  and  tell  us  why  ? 


task  with  such  felicity  as  to  demonstrate  that 
he  himself  is  a  fellow-artist  in  the  field  ot 
literature,  for  there  are  many  simple  and  beau- 
tifully written  passages  which  show  him  to 
possess  the  vision  of  the  poet  in  translating  to 
more  prosaic  understandings  the  beauties  of 
the  humblest  and  the  tiniest  things  of  nature. 
Human  nature,  too,  is  treated  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  sees  deeper  than  the  obvious 
to  those  finer  subtleties  that  lend  it  fascina- 
tion. 

In  '^Achievement"  Richard  Furlong  is  shown 
as  the  artist  whose  emotional  life  is  imme- 
diately and  deeply  reflected  in  the  products  of 
his  brush,  so  that  whether  or  not  his  life  is 
threatened  with  shipwreck  his  art  always  rises 
supreme  and  the  greater  for  the  struggle. 

Achievement.  By  E.  Temple  Thurston.  New 
York:    D.   Appleton  &  Co.;    $1.35    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Songs  of  Kabir,"  translated  by  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  is  included  among  the  publica- 
tions of  December  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. It  promises  to  be  as  widely  read  and 
discussed  as  those  volumes  of  Tagore's  own 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  book  is  pro- 
vided with  an  introduction  by  Evelyn  TJnder- 
hill  in  which  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Kabir 
are  surveyed. 

A  group  of  very  humanistic  songs,  which 
appear  in  "The  Man  Sings,"  the  new  Stott 
book,  published  by  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany,  were  reprinted  from  Leslie's  Weekly. 
One  of  them,  "The  Workman's  Prayer,"  was 
copied  by  numerous  newspapers  all  over  the 
country.  The  author  is  a  professor  in  the 
department  of  English,  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Normal  School. 

The  use  of  hypnotism  in  treatment  of  the 
mind  is  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  sug- 
gestibility of  the  patient  and  helping  him  to 
form  new  and  healthful  mental  processes.  As 
many  persons  have  mistaken  views  about  the 
value  of  hypnotism  it  is  interesting  to  find  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  William  S.  Sadler 
in  his  latest  book,  "Worry  and  Nervousness," 
just  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  express 
the   latest  opinions   regarding  its  use. 

What  readers  all  want  now  is  a  book  writ- 
ten by  some  one  who  has  actually  been  at 
the  front  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  The 
first  book  of  this  sort  to  be  published  in  this 
country  is  coming  this  month.  It  will  give 
descriptions  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rheims,  the  burning  of  Louvain, 
the  battle  of  Soissons,  and  the  other  impor- 
tant events  of  the  first  three  months  of  fight- 
ing. It  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Its  title  is  "With  the  Allies."  The  au- 
thor is  Richard   Harding   Davis. 

The  Northwest  Mounted  have  finally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  all  novelists,  Ralph  Connor, 
and  in  his  last  two  novels,  "Corporal  Came- 
ron." and  "The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance 
Trail"  (the  latter  issued  in  November  of  this 
year),  he  has  made  his  hero  a  member  of  that 
gallant  corps.  Both  of  Connor's  novels  are 
published  by  the  George  H.   Doran   Company. 

Gaillard  Hunt's  new  book,  "Life  in  America 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  News 
of  the  signing  of  peace  at  Ghent  one  hundred 
years  ago  this  month — December  24,  1814 — 
was  not  received  in  Washington  until  Feb- 
ruary 14.  Mr.  Hunt  gives  a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  the  way  the  news  was  disseminated 
by  "Dolly  Madison."  It  is  said  that  she  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  all  the  house  by  shouting 
"Peace!"  that  some  one  rang  the  dinner-bell 
and  shouted  "Peace !"  that  Miss  Sally  Coles, 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Madison's,  who  was  living 
with  them,  went  to  the  head  of  the  basement 
stairs,  where  the  negro  servants  were  crowded, 
and  shouted  "Peace  !"  that  they  took  up  the 
cry.  Presently  guests  began  to  arrive,  and 
the  house  was  thronged  with  people  who  had 
one  word  upon  their  tongues — "Peace."  It  is 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

With  rifle  on  shoulder,  taking  his  turn  with 
dukes  and  clerks,  Cosmo  Hamilton,  author  of 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  "The  Door  That 
Has  No  Key,"  and  other  well-known  plays  and 
novels,  is  taking  his  share  in  the  guarding  of 
England. 

Exactly  four  months  before  Austria  issued 
her  ultimatum  to  Servia  there  apeared  in  the 
form  of  a  novel  the  detailed  story  of  a  Titanic 
European  war.  "The  Last  Shot,"  by  Frederick 
Palmer,  was  the  only  real  prophecy  in  fiction. 
It  was  based,  not  on  haphazard  guesswork, 
but  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
come  true.  "The  Last  Shot"  was  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  on  the  25th  of 
April,    1914.      It   is   now   in   its   ninth    edition. 

To  "Over  Bemerton's"  and  "Mr.  Ingleside" 
and  "London  Lavender,"  three  delightful 
novels,  E.  V.  Lucas  now  adds  "Landmarks," 
which  the  Macmillan  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished. While  the  Lucas  humor  is  still  evi- 
dent and  the  Lucas  originality  is  accountable 
for  not  a  little  of  the  volume's  charm,  "Land- 
marks" is  yet  quite  different  from  its  author's 
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other  work.  One  follows  with  unbroken  in- 
terest the  record  of  the  experiences  of  Rudd 
Sergison,  Mr.  Lucas's  vigorous  hero,  from  the 
days  of  his  childhood  through  college,  through 
his  entry  into  the  journalistic  world,  through 
his  later  pursuit  of  literature,  to  the  time 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  the  right  girl  and 
finds  that  love  returned.  "Landmarks"  is 
notable  for  the  remarkable  portraits  which  it 
contains. 

"Germany's  Fighting  Machine,"  by  Ernest 
F.  Henderson,  is  the  result  of  nearly  thirty 
years'  residence  in  Germany,  He  came  to  this 
country  a  few  days  before  war  broke  out,  with 
full,  accurate,  and  detailed  information  and 
pictures  regarding  every  branch  of  the 
Kaiser's  military  service.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  in  Germany  he  was 
working  on  a  new  history  of  the  country.  His 
position  permitted  him  to  mingle  in  official 
circles  and  he  has  had  access  to  sources  of 
information  which  the  foreigner  rarely  finds 
at  his  disposal.  All  in  all  "Germany's  Fight- 
ing Machine"  can  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  works  on  the 
present  war  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

"The  Kaiser"  is  a  book  for  those  who  would 
become  familiar  with  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  foremost  figure  of  the  day — Wil- 
liam the  Second,  King  of  Prussia  and  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  It  is  an  authoritative  work 
by  a  number  of  different  writers  and  investi- 
gators. There  are  chapters  upon  the  Kaiser's 
personal  appearance  and  habits,  his  ante- 
cedents, and  education ;  his  relations  with  the 
army  and  navy,  his  foreign  policy ;  his  career 
as  an  emperor  and  commerce  builder ;  his  re- 
lation to  the  organization  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment, embracing  a  chapter  showing  just 
how  complete  is  his  domination  of  affairs ;  an 
interesting  anecdotal  chapter  on  the  Kaiser 
and  German  culture  and  the  Kaiser  as  a  di- 
vine right  monarch.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  from  photographs.  It  is  published 
by    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 


The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber. 

Rabindranath  Tagore's  new  book,  "The 
King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,"  is  a  dramatic 
poem  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  readers 
who  only  look  for  story  interest,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  like  to  search  out  the  inner 
significance  of  the  tale.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
king  who  lives  in  a  dark  room  and  does  not 
show  his  face  either  to  his  queen  or  to  his 
subjects.  In  fact  some  say  that  there  is  no 
king.  One  man  impersonates  him  in  public  ; 
his  fellow-monarchs  try  to  steal  his  bride,  and 
the  bride  herself  boasts  of  her  ability  to  rec- 
ognize him  by  sight,  is  deceived,  and  for  a 
while   loses   home   and   husband. 

"The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber"  is  in 
reality  a  beautiful  presentation  of  just  what 
is  involved  in  the  approach  of  man  to  God 
and  of  God  to  man.  Mr.  Tagore  does  not 
write,  however,  in  the  fashion  of  the  theo- 
logian, but  with  the  subtlety  and  artistry  of 
the  poet. 

In  his  previous  work  he  has  sung  of  love 
and  of  childhood ;  he  has  written  of  death,  and 
he  has  brought  together  hymns  of  surpassing 
charm.  But  "The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber" 
is  his  most  notable  volume.  He  is  there 
dealing  with  essentials,  problems  which  per- 
plex all  men,  whether  of  the  East  or  of  the 
West,  and  to  his  task  he  has  brought  that 
spiritual  insight,  that  symbolism  and  facility 
of  expression  that  has  been,  found  in  "Gitan- 
jali,"  "The  Crescent  Moon,"  and  "The  Gar- 
dener," and  that  have  made  their  creator  one 
of  the  most  widely  read   authors   of  the  day. 
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Open-Air  Politics. 
In  this  anonymous  volume  we  find  the  nar- 
rative of  an  outing  trip  used  as  a  setting  for 
a  discussion  on  labor  unionism,  syndicalism, 
and  government.  The  characters  include  a 
governor,  a  general,  and  a  clergymen,  while 
the  behavior  of  the  attendants  serves  as  an 
object  lesson.  That  a  volume  of  such  a  na- 
ture should  be  described  as  "provocative"  and 
"remarkable"  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the 
terrorism  exercised  by  labor  unionism  and 
kindred  associations  over  the  thought  and  the 
literature  of  the  country.  It  is  a  topic  that  is 
in  the  minds  of  all  men.  It  is  easily  the 
biggest  of  all  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
But  it  is  also  a  topic  that  rarely  ventures  into 
the  domain  of  honest  discussion  by  tongue 
or  pen.  Its  approach  is  usually  the  signal 
either  for  silence  or  for  servilities,  prostra- 
tions, and  genuflections.  The  tone  of  this 
volume  may  be  represented  by  a  single  ex- 
ample.    The  general  says : 

I  felt  shocked  the  other  day  when  the  pro- 
fessor said  that  popular  rule  did  not  exist.  But 
now  I  understand  what  he  means.  The  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  belong  to  these  various 
associations  or  corporations,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,  whether  combinations  of  capitalists 
or  workingmen.  Certain  forms  of  business 
are  said  to  be  "organized,"  but  the  masses  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  not  thus  organized. 
They  are  citizens  and  content  to  be  citizens. 
They  have  their  clubs,  their  social  and  liter- 
ary organizations,  their  mutual  insurance  so- 
cieties, and  all  that;  but  these  do  not  unite 
to  compel  membership  and  undertake  to  dis- 
place and  supersede  the  authority  of  the  state. 
Understand,  I  make  no  distinction  between 
wealth  and  poverty,  or  between  capital  and 
labor.  I  say  that,  if  these  private  agencies 
can  control  the  lives  and  destinies  of  men, 
and  the  state  can  not  prevent  it,  can  not  pro- 
tect those  who  are  just  simple  citizens,  who 
wish  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  to  be  secure 
in  their  lives  and  their  property,  then  the  re- 
public our  fathers  founded  is  a  failure;  and 
popular  rule,  the  rule  of  free,  independent 
citizens  who  are  nothing  but  citizens,  has 
come  to  an  end. 

The  governor  finally  determines  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  with  this  plank 
in   his  platform : 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  defend  the  right  of 
every  person  to  exercise  his  lawful  occupation 
and  to  pursue  his  legitimate  business  under 
the  full  protection  of  the  law,  without  subjec- 
tion to  the  menace  of  violence  to  his  person  or 
his  property ;  and  we  exhort  all  good  citizens 
to  support  us  in  the  effort  to  redeem  this 
pledge. 

And  we  may  reasonably  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  a  presidential  candidate  who  should 
thus  resolutely  face  the  greatest  problem  now 
confronting   the   nation. 

Open-Air  Politics.  By  "Junius  Jay."  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;    $1.25   net. 


Scandinavia. 
This  is  an  agreeable  book  of  travel,  quite 
unnecessarily  written  in  the  form  of  corre- 
spondence, and  describing  the  impressions 
made  by  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  upon  a 
couple  of  seasoned  travelers  during  repeated 
trips.  The  authors  do  not  aim  to  rise  to 
greater  heights  than  those  attained  by  a  chatty 
chronicler  of  wayside  impressions.  Neverthe- 
less they  give  us  many  points  of  interest,  such 
as  education,  temperance,  transportation,  in- 
dustries, and  the  national  character,  none  of 
them  treated  with  much  profoundly,  and  yet 
perhaps  adequately  at  a  time  when  all  tilings 
European  have  grown  in  interest  for  Ameri- 
can eyes.  The  chapters  on  Finland  and  the 
Finns  are  particularly  full  of  interest,  and  the 
volume   is   well   and   copiously   illustrated. 

The  Charm  of  Scandinavia.  By  Francis  E. 
Clark  and  Sidney  A.  Clark.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;   ?2.50  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 

Ginn  &  Co,  have  published  a  school  edition 
of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  in  the  New 
Hudson  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Henry  Norman 
Hudson  contributes  a  most  competent  intro- 
duction and  notes.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  ''The 
Rift  in  the  Cloud,"  by  John  S.  Wrightnour, 
who  describes  his  efforts  as  "songs  of  love 
and  faith."  In  some  cases  the  author  has 
ingeniously  and  poetically  arranged  the 
lengths  of  his  lines  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  but 
otherwise  these  effusions  are  not  remarkable. 
Price,  $1  net. 

"The  Bible  and  Modern  Life,"  by  Joseph  S. 
Auerbach  (Harper  &  Brothers;  75  cents  net), 
is  a  plea  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  not  alone 
for  its  ethical,  but  also  for  its  literary  values. 
The  author's  collection  of  impressive  passages 
is  almost  in  itself  a  sufficient  plea,  while  his 
avoidance  of  theological  futilities  is  a  strong 
recommenedation  for  his  book.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  have  done  well  to  omit  the  few 
comparisons  with  other  Scriptures. 

We  are  somewhat  shy  of  authors  who  pro- 
fess to  disclose  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
war,  since  we  are  quite  sure  that  those  causes 
are  not  known  and  probably  will  not  be  known 
for  another  h:j  If -century.  But  Mr.  Cloudcsley 
Brereton,  author  of  "Who  Is  Responsible"  (G. 


P.  Putnam's  Sons;  50  cents  net),  does  not  fall 
into  this  error.  He  writes  in  large  historical 
and  social  generalizations  and  his  forecast  of 
the  settlement  is  ingenious  and  plausible. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Brereton  indulges  in  no  in- 
vective. 

"Fated  or  Free?"  by  Preston  William  Slos- 
son  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  not 
a  problem  love  story,  as  its  name  might  imply, 
but  a  hypothetical  discussion  between  eight 
representative  persons  on  the  nature  of  free 
will  and  determinism.  The  author  admits  that 
his  arguments  in  favor  of  free  will  are  not 
conclusive,  but  expresses  the  modest  hope  that 
at  least  he  has  been  impartial  in  his  presenta- 
tion. It  is  a  clever  piece  of  work,  although 
needlessly  tinged  with  theological  conceptions 
that  are  sometimes  advanced  as  incontro- 
vertible facts. 

Paul  G.  Tomlinson,  author  of  "To  the  Land 
of  the  Caribou,"  explains  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  yawl  was  purchased  by  Princeton  men 
as  a  gift  to  Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador  fame. 
A  crew  was  selected  to  sail  the  boat  from 
New  York,  and  the  author  was  one  of  those 
who  were  chosen.  He  now  describes  the  route 
that  was  taken,  and  although  the  incidents  and 
adventures  have  been  somewhat  modified  and 
changed,  they  are  founded  upon  the  actual 
experiences  of  the  cruise.  The  result  is  a 
most  readable  and  entertaining  book.  It  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"Muse  and  Mint,"  by  Walter  S.  Percy 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co. ;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
volume  of  verse  of  somewhat  exceptional  ac- 
curacy and  purity  of  form  and  that  often 
strikes  a  note  of  clear  music.  But  it  has  the 
common  defect  of  the  day  in  that  the  author 
seems  to  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  no 
message  that  stimulates  to  anything  more  than 
a  languid  assent.  A  writer  who  can  state 
commonplaces  so  finely  could  surely  some- 
times hammer  forth  an  idea  that  would  make 
us  at  least  angry.  The  idea  that  "all's  well 
with  the  world"  has  its  values,  but  it  can 
be  overworked. 

"The  Opal  Pin,"  by  Rufus  Gillmore  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net),  is  a  well-told  but 
impossible  story  of  two  young  men,  both 
claiming  to  be  Lord  Bellmore,  and  therefore 
both  demanding  from  Boston  society  the 
obeisances  usually  rendered  by  democracy  to 
a  title.  The  competition  would  be  relatively 
tame  but  for  the  tact  that  the  rivals  pay  court 
to  Hilda  Cabot,  who  is  both  beautiful  and 
highly  placed,  a  somewhat  rare  combination. 
The  mystery  is  eventually  cleared  up  in  a 
mysterious  and  sensational  way.  The  story  is 
quite  suited  to  a  railroad  journey  where  the 
scenery  is  not  very  good. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
national  spirit  of  Servia  and  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  international  hatreds — nowhere  so  well 
expressed  as  in  ballads — would  do  well  to 
read  "Heroic  Ballads  of  Servia,"  translated 
into  English  verse  by  George  Rapall  and 
Leonard  Bacon,  and  published  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.  ($L25  net).  It  is  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  kind,  and  the  translators  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  give  us  a  surprising 
glimpse  of  patriotisms  and  passions  that  go 
far  to  explain  recent  events.  Apart  from  their 
political  significances  these  ballads  contain 
much  genuine  poetry,  which  has  been  by  no 
means   obliterated  ir.  the  translation. 

The  Princeton  University  Press  has  pub- 
lished an  important  and  timely  little  volume 
on  "Foreigners  in  Turkey :  Their  Judici  al 
Status,"  by  Professor  Philip  Marshall  Brown 
($1.25  net).  As  is  well  known  the  Turks  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  their  rights  of 
jurisdiction  over  resident  foreigners,  the  re- 
sult says  the  author,  being  "an  attitude  of 
irritating  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  privi- 
leged foreigner;  a  corresponding  resentful 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  humiliated  Turk; 
and  incessant  diplomatic  controversies  of  a 
most  trying  nature."  The  author  gives  us  a 
valuable  survey  of  the  situation  from  the  his- 
torical, legal,   and  ethical  points  of  view. 


German  Fuee  Cities.  By  Wilson  King.  New 
York:   E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $4  net. 

An    account   of   Hamburg,    Bremen,    and    Lubeck. 

Sinister  Street.     By  Compton  Mackenzie.     New 
Vork:    I  >.    Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Tin'     Fundamentals   of    Plant    Breeding.      By 
i  John    M.   Coulter.     New   York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
!  $1.50    net. 
!       An  account  of  the  possibilities  of  agriculture. 

Just  Then  Something  Happened.     By  Edmund 
Vance     Cooke.       New      York:      Dodge     Publishing 
I  Company;    75   cents  net. 
A  story  for  children. 

Hints    on    Royal    Auction    Bridge.      By    .Major 
S.  H.   Hingley.      New  York:  The  MacmUlan  Com- 
I  pany;    75   cents  net. 

Including  the  new  Portland  Club  laws  (June, 
1914). 

Four  Plays  of  the  Free  Theatre.  Translated 
by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company;    $1.50    net. 

"The  Fossils,"  "The  Serenade,"  "Francois's 
Luck,"   "The  Dupe." 

Builder  and  Blunderer.  By  George  Saunders. 
New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $1    net. 

An  appraisement  of  the  personality  and  policy 
of  the  German  emperor  since  he  ascended  the 
throne. 

The  Wanderer  and  Other  Verse.  By  Louise 
Culver.  San  Francisco:  The  Blair-Murdock  Com- 
pany. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Wild  Life  Conservation  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  William  T.  Hornaday.  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut:  Yale  University  Press;  $1.50  net. 

With    a  chapter   on   game  preserves  by   Frederic 

j  C.    Walcott. 

The  Art  of  the  Low  Countries.  By  W.  R. 
Yalentiner.      New    York:    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.; 

J  $2.50   net. 

Studies    '.n    ail 
Van    Rensselaer. 

Panama    and    the    Canal.      By    Alfred    B.    Hall 
and    Clarence   L.    Chester.      New   York:    Newson   & 
,  Co. 

A    new    and    enlarged    edition. 

Paul's  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  By  Henry 
Beach  Carre,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The 
MacmUlan    Company;    $1.25    net. 

An  attempt  to  interpret  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
the    standpoint   of   his    world   philosophy. 

Remember  Louvain.     Selected  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  40  cents  net. 
A    volume    of    verse     commemorative    of    great 
:  deeds. 

Child    Training    as    an    Exact    Science.      By 
'  George    W.    Jacoby,    M.    D.      New    York:    Funk    & 

Wagnalls  Company;  $1.50  net. 
1       A  modern  treatise  based   upon  the   principles  of 

modern   psychology,   normal    and    abnormal. 




Translated    by    Mrs.    Schuyler 


Hernando    de   Soto.      By   Walter    ...  New 

York:   G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons;    $3  net. 
The  story  of  a  great  pioneer.     A  poem. 

The    Basketry    Book.      By   Mary    Miles   Blanch- 
ard.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2  net. 
Twelve  lessons   in  reed    weaving. 

Abroad  at  Home.  By  Julian  Street.  New 
York:    The    Century    Company. 

American  ramblings,  observations,  and  adven- 
tures. 

Meatless  Cookery.  Compiled  by  Maria  Mc- 
Ilvaine  Gillmore.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2    net. 

A  vegetarian  cookbook.  With  special  reference 
to  diet  for  heart  disease,  blood  pressure,  and  auto- 
intoxication. 

Tin:  New  Map  of  Europe.  By  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2 
net. 

The  story  of  the  recent  European  diplomatic 
crisis  and  wars  and    Europe's  present  catastrophe. 


"The  American  Books." 

The  great  war  gives  an  added  interest  to 
the  announcement  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
of  a  new  series  of  books  under  the  significant 
yenenl  heading  of  "The  American  Books." 
The  series  has  been  under  preparation  for  a 
long  time  and  the  titles  so  far  announced 
have  been  chosen  with  great  care.  The  vol- 
umes will  be  of  pocket  size,  well  bound  in 
scarlet  cloth,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  popular 
price  of  sixty  cents  a  volume.  Titles  an- 
nounced for  publication  early  in  1915  are: 
"The  American  Indian,"  by  Charles  A.  East- 
man ;  "A  History  of  American  Literature,"  by 
Professor  Leon  Kellner  of  the  University  of 
Czernowitz  (Austria)  ;  "The  Cost  of  Living," 
by  Fabian  Franklin,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post ;  "Socialism  in 
America,"  by  John  Macy,  late  literary  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald;  "The  Drama  in 
America,"  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  author  of 
"The  Drama  of  Today"  ;  "The  American  Col- 
lege," by  Isaac  Sharpless,  president  of  Haver- 
ford  College ;  "The  American  School,"  by 
Walter  S.  Hinchman,  master  in  Groton 
School ;  "The  University  Movement,"  by  Ira 
Remsen,  late  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ;  "The  American  Navy,"  by  Rear-Ad- 
miral French   E.  Chadwick,  U.   S.  N. 


Announcement  has  just  been  made  from 
New  Haven  that  the  John  Hubbard  Curtis 
prize  will  be  awarded  this  year  for  the  best 
essay  on  "The  Novels  and  Tales  of  Joseph 
Conrad."  The  Curtis  prize  is  one  of  the  most 
important  offered  for  work  in  the  department 
of    English    literature. 


New  Books  Received. 

Tin:  Letter  Writep's  Handbook.  By  John 
Rcxburn.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Howell  Company; 
75    cents    net. 

A  brief  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  letter 
writing. 

Self-Culture  Through  the  Vocation.  By  Ed- 
ward     Howard      Griggs.       tfew      York:      B.      W. 

Huebsch;  50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Art  of  Life  Scries. 

Su.ille.v-Headed  William.  Text  adapted  by  E. 
V.  Lucas.  Drawings  adapted  by  George  Morrow. 
New   York:  E.   P.  Duiton  &  Co. 

"Painful  stories  and  funny  pictures,  after  the 
German." 

The  Wayside  Shrink  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Martha  Elvira  Petlus.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.;   $1    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Tii.:  Christian  Faith.     By  W,  C.  Dark,  D.  D. 
Boston:    Sherman,    French    &    Co.;    $1.50   net. 
"A    handbook  of  Christian  teaching." 

The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose  Grow 
i  or    the    Home    Garden.      By    George    C.    Thomas, 
Jr.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

With  ninety-six  plates  in  color,  charts,  and  half- 
tones. 
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FORBES-ROBERTSON'S  HAMLET. 


The  first  assumption  of  the  role  of  Hamlet 
is  regarded  as  the  crown  to  a  successful 
actor's  life.  When  he  takes  up  the  character 
of  this  prince  of  fire  and  indecision,  he  must, 
as  with  an  actress  when  she  first  essays  Juliet, 
be  old  enough  to  think  and  young  enough  to 
feel,  for  a  true  Hamlet  can  not  be  merely  a 
creature  of  tradition.  He  must  carry  some 
stamp  from  the  subjective  soul  of  the  player. 
So.  when  it  is  a  success,  it  rests  as  a  crown 
of  triumph  on  the  player's  head  testifying  to 
intellectual  insight,  poetic  feeling,  and  emo- 
tional expression.  There  are  few  roles  in  the 
contemporary  drama  in  which  these  qualities 
are  mingled,  and.  besides,  Hamlet  attracts 
every  player,  whether  he  is  gifted  or  not,  be- 
cause the  self-communing  Dane  is  a  stage  in- 
carnation of  man's  reflective  side.  And  the 
actor  who  may  never  play  the  role  in  actuality, 
and  who  knows  it.  plays  it  often  in  his 
dreams. 

What  would  English  literature,  the  world's 
literature,  be  without  ''Hamlet''?  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  such  a  thing.  It  is 
a  character  of  such  almost  universal  appeal. 
And  interesting  it  is  to  note  how  instinctive 
is  the  response  to  it  of  youth,  unreflecting,  in- 
experienced \oulh.  But  there  are  deep  wells 
of  idealism  in  the  soul  of  humanity,  hidden 
sources  of  instinctive  perception  which  arc 
strangely  stiired  and  quickened  by  this 
tragedy,  long  before  a  life  experience  has 
ripened  and  clarified  the  struggling  thought. 
For  every  man  is  a  potential  Hamlet.  Well, 
no,  not  every  one.  The  world  must  have  its 
mental  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  at  every  famous  representation  of  "Ham- 
let" there  is  sure  to  be  some  stout,  cheerful, 
puzzled,  prosaic  citizen  present,  who  relapses 
into  occasional  naps,  and  who  only  cheers  up 
when  he  sees  something  definite  and  patent, 
such  as  a  skull,  or  a  mechanically  contrived 
ghost.  Upon  such  occasions  he  says,  like  ." 
surprised  Wemmick.  "Hullo!  here's  a  skull!" 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  is  struggling  in  a 
maze. 

Many  Hamlets  are  called — or  call  themselves 
— but  few  are  chesen.  Sothern  and  Forbes- 
Robertson  are  of  course  the  only  two  living — 
really  living — Hamlets  on  the  English-speak- 
ing stage.  And  of  these  two,  the  one  who 
most  truly  and  deeply  penetrates  into  the 
soul  of  the  Dane — that  Dane  who  is  to  us 
all  English — is  Forbes-Robertson.  Sothern's 
Hamlet  is,  or  was,  younger,  more  picturesquely 
beautiful,  more  romantically  appealing,  and 
while  less  intellectual  than  that  of  the  English 
actor,  and  while  perhaps  more  emotional,  it 
was  also  shallower,  from  both  the  emotional 
and  the  intellectual  standpoint. 

Forbes-Robertson's  Dane,  like  that  of  all  of 
the  HanJets  whose  youth  has  quite  passed 
away,  is  deprived  of  any  of  the  illusions  be- 
stowed by  make-up.  It  seems  to  be  a  stage 
tradition  that  Hamlet  must  owe  nothing  to 
stage  make-up.  How  sad  it  has  "been  in  the 
past  to  see  burly  Hamlets,  wrinkled  Hamlets, 
gray-haired,  almost  bald  Hamlets.  Indeed, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  stage  career.  Booth 
himself  was  forced  to  wear,  some  kind  of  a 
toupee  as  a  reinforcement  to  his  lessening 
locks.  Forbes-Robertson,  however,  has  a  head 
of  thick,  Danish  fair  hair,  of  that  hue  of  dark 
ash  blonde  which  is  slow  in  betraying  gray 
hairs,  even  when  they  are  present.  In  the  im- 
mobility and  self-control  to  which  Hamlet 
was  tutoring  himself  during  his  first  entrance 
the  player  looked  like  a  man  comparatively 
young  but  matured  by  thought,  and  made  an 
excellent  impression.  For  his  physiognomy  is 
.ill  spirituality  and  intellect,  these  two  quali- 
ties dominating  so  strongly  in  the  impression 
made  by  his  personality  as  to  render  one  tern 
porarily  oblivious  of  his  frail  and  unimposing 
body.  But  over  that  body  he  has  full  control, 
and  his  attitudes  and  gestures  are  rapid,  vivid. 
and  jraceful.  It  is  surprising  how  much  stage 
nd  tear  a  voice  can  stand,  and  emerge. 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service,  un- 
worn, sonorous,  and  musical.  To  this  beau- 
tiful voice  is  added  perfect,  yet  simple  elocu- 
tion. There  are  no  studied  effects  in  the 
reading  of  the  lines,  hut  a  fine  mingling  of 
nature's  direct,  simple  expressiveness  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  blank  verse. 

Techn'cally.     the    personation     on     Monday 

night  at   the  Cort  was  flawless.     The  reading 

of    eaci    passage,    every    gesture,    every    atti- 

tude   o     the   body  or  expression   of  the   face. 

.  shed  light  and  to  cause  each  element 

i      into  a  well-knit,   consistent,   and   il- 


luminating representation.  But  there  was 
something  missing.  (I  am  speaking  only  of 
Monday  night.)  Perhaps  the  player  was 
weary  from  his  recent  journey.  Perhaps,  as 
with  the  great  Booth  during  his  later  years 
on  the  stage,  his  imagination  sometimes  folds 
wearied  wings  and  rests.  At  any  rate  that 
mysterious,  intangible  emanation  from  the 
player's  subjective  self  that  flows  out  and  cap- 
tures our  imagination,  so  that  the  mimic  world 
represented  becomes  real  and  living  to  us,  and 
in  the  poetic  drama  flooded  with  the  light  of 
inspiration,  was,  perhaps  temporarily,  absent. 
With  all  our  mind,  our  intellect,  our  judgment, 
we  approved  and  applauded,  but  our  emotions, 
except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  youngest  and 
most  receptive,  were  singularly  calm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  must  inevitably 
happen  when  a  player  exercises  his  art,  how- 
ever correctly  and  beautifully,  after  the  de- 
sire to  do  so  has  ceased.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
for  instance,  has  forever  lost  that  marvelous 
magnetism  which  once  bathed  us  in  its  fiery 
flood  and  made  us  for  the  time  being  hers, 
and  hers  utterly.  At  present  she  is,  as  it 
were,  only  a  shell,  faded,  defaced,  but  still 
carved  with  the  fine  tracings  of  a  once  in- 
spired art;  but  the  vitality  within  has  fled. 

With  Forbes-Robertson  it  is  different.  He 
possesses  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  beauty 
both  of  soul  and  of  aspect  which  time  and 
toil  can  never  steal  away.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  mysteriously  deepens  with  the  years, 
but  emotion  and  the  rich,  ardent  magnetism 
of  vivid,  compelling  youth,  they  fade  with  time 
and  become  languid  and  almost  die.  I  look 
forward  with  the  keenest  interest  to  seeing 
this  renowned  actor  in  other  roles  and  dis- 
covering whether  that  keen  blade,  his  shining 
spirit,  can  unsheathe  itself  and  still  flash  with 
the  lightnings  of  youth.  Booth's  could,  some- 
times— not  always — when  he  was  a  much  older 
man  than  Forbes-Robertson. 

Companies  always  reflect,  more  or  less,  the 
predominant  qualities  of  the  star.  Forbes- 
Robertson  has  a  deep  respect  for  the  place 
due  to  nature  and  sincerity  in  the  reading  of 
poetry,  and  he  succeeds  in  blending  these 
qualities  with  the  idealized  beauty  of  verse. 
As  a  consequence  every  member  of  his  com- 
pany makes  that  his  or  her  ambition.  In  the 
haste  and  agitation  of  that  first  dimly-lit  scene 
on  the  ramparts,  when  terror  was  spread  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  one  noted  imme- 
diately the  excellent  reading  of  the  agitated 
group.  Mr.  Rhodes's  "ghost"  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  this  blending  of  nature  and  art;  for 
the  actor,  in  the  telling  of  his  tale,  was  able 
to  invest  his  accents  with  some  of  the  mourn- 
[  ful  monotone  decreed  by  tradition  as  attach- 
[  ing  to  the  speech  of  a  ghost,  while  yet  pre- 
1  serving  the  intensity  of  emotion  with  which 
the  resurrected  spirit  viewed  its  earthly 
wrongs. 

There  is  an  excellent  Polor.ius — Mr.  Ian 
Robertson's — in  which  the  sense  of  comedy 
is  discreetly,  unerringly  exercised  ;  the  queen 
of  Adeline  Bourne  is,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
abruptness  to  the  unusually  penetrating  voice, 
very  well  played.  Charles  Graham's  Laertes, 
while  commendable,  lacks  youthful  impetuosity 
and  fire.  The  King  Claudius  of  Walter  Ring- 
ham  seemed  very  satisfactory,  until,  in  the 
closet  scene,  certain  misaccentuations  of  read- 
ing, tending  almost  toward  a  singsong,  were 
observable. 

The  Ophelia  of  Laura  Cowie  is  that  of  a 
mere  girl  with  the  sweet,  charming  gaucherit 
of  extreme  immaturity.  A  pretty  young  crea- 
ture she  is,  but  her  dear  little  tip-tilted  nose 
contradicts  her  large,  solemn  eyes.  I  believe, 
judging  from  this  one  performance,  that  Laura 
Cowie  is  carefully  tutored  into  playing  Shake- 
spearean roles,  and  is  not  made  for  tragedy. 
Her  pretty  smile  brightens  her  young  counte- 
nance into  what  seems  to  be  its  natural  state, 
but  there  was  a  certain  blanlcness  to  her 
Ophelia,  an  absence  of  that  touching  pathos 
of  a  young  creature,  formed  for  love  and  hap- 
piness, bewildered  and  affrighted  in  the  midst 
of  the  strange  whirl  of  tragic  meanings  into 
which  her  life  finds  itself.  That  blankness  of 
response  was  reflected  in  Miss  Cowie's  eyes, 
and  was  better  attuned  to  the  wandering  of  a 
young  maid's  wits  in  her  later  scenes.  The 
same  lack  of  instinctive  adjustment  was 
noticeable  in  the  interview  with  Polonius,  in 
which  Hamlet's  distraught  state  is  described. 
Here  every  word,  every  gesture,  was  care- 
fully considered,  had  been,  or  so  it  seemed, 
painstakingly  impressed  upon  a  docile  under- 
standing, but  never,  in  the  young,  clear  voice, 
did  we  hear  the  plaintive  music  that  starts 
the  sympathetic  tears.  It  seemed  to  me  an 
Ophelia  without  a  soul,  a  living  picture,  sweet 
and  lovely,  and  particularly,  but  not  pa- 
thetically so,  in  the  mad  scene.  The  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  touching  nature  of  the  part 
Ophelia  plays  in  the  tragedy,  and  the  youthful 
attractions,  as  well  as  the  careful  and  con- 
scientious acting  of  the  young  player,  will  no 
doubt  serve  to  render  her  personation  amply 
acceptable  to  many.  And  perhaps  this  virgin 
page  will  yet  bear  soulful  meanings  on  its  fair 
white  surface,  but  as  yet  they  are  too  faintly 
indicated  to  be  read. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  comment  on  the 
generally  satisfactory  and  intelligent  work  of 
the  rest  of  the  long  cast.  Generally  speaking, 
the  company  is  excellent,  and  the  performance 


as  a  whole  is  permeated  with  that  attention 
to  artistic  detail  which  makes  collectively  for 
impressive  beauty.  Each  setting  is  a  thing 
of  beauty,  the  hall  of  state  in  which  the  play 
opens  serving  as  an  unusually  harmonious  and 
effective  background  for  the  groupings  of  the 
courtiers  and  the  personages  that  figure  in 
the  segregated  scenes,  wThile  the  setting  of 
the  orchard  scene,  with  its  blossoming  trees 
softening  the  ancient  tower  in  the  background, 
is  something  quite  unusual.  Tschaikowsky 
music,  its  sombre  Russian  beauty  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  tragic  theme,  was  a  further 
element  in  the  artistic  merit  of  a  perform- 
ance which  only  lacked  the  verve  and  pas- 
sionate imaginativeness  and  physical  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  youth  to  be  complete. 


'THE  YELLOW  TICKET." 


This  is  a  week  of  dramatic  contrasts. 
"Hamlet,"  as  seen  on  the  stage,  is,  to  those 
who  love  it,  as  a  beautiful  fabric  in  which  a 
blending  of  choice  colors  composes  a  pattern 
of  rare  and  exquisite  design.  Once  in  a  while 
it  is  brought  out  to  view,  as  a  collector  goes 
over  his  treasures,  and  the  dust  of  temporary 
forgetfulness  cleared  away,  revealing  to  us 
again  the  freshened  hues  and  revivified  de 
signs  that  we  know  and  love  so  well.  But 
there  is  no  surprise,  none  of  the  joy  of  the 
unexpected,  unless,  perhaps,  that  ever-renewed 
surprise  that  we  always  experience  at  the  im- 
mortal freshness  of  the  theme  and  the  peren- 
nial vitality  of  its  treatment. 

From  this  at  the  Cort  we  may  plunge  into 
"The  Yellow  Ticket"  at  the  Columbia.  I  con- 
fess that  I  had  no  expectations  there.  It  is  a 
play  with  a  thesis,  a  plea  in  dramatic  form 
to  redress  frightful  wrongs — or  so  I  supposed. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  an  in- 
tense, absorbing  drama,  full  of  vitality  and 
human  interest.  The  unexpectedness  in  it  is 
that  of  life.  You  may  call  it  a  melodrama  if 
you  will,  but  it  is  the  melodrama  of  life.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  two  acts.  In  the  third 
there  is  a  drop;  not  in  the  interest;  or,  if  so, 
very  slightly.  That  remains  keen  and  sympa- 
thetic. But  it  becomes  the  melodrama  of  the 
stage,  and  the  glow  of  life,  so  vital  and  com- 
pelling in  the  earlier  acts,  has  faded  to  the 
more   stereotyped   colors   of  the   theatre. 

The  play  deals  with  Russian  injustice  to  the 
Jew,  more  particularly  to  the  Jewish  woman. 
There  are  repeated  announcements  on  the 
programme  that  the  main  incidents  of  "The 
Yellow  Ticket"  are  founded  upon  facts.  That, 
of  course,  we  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 
Russia  is  so  vast  and  untraveled  that  it  is  to 
some  extent  a  land  of  mystery.  But  it  has  its 
own  literary  artists  that  tear  the  veil  aside, 
not  to  mention  such  contributory  evidence  as 
has  been  given  by  writers  like  George  Kennan. 
That  it  is  in  the  process  of  regeneration  we 
hope  and  believe.  The  welcome  of  the  people 
to  the  national  emancipation  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  vodka  is  significant,  and  even  now  it 
is  asserted  by  an  English  observer  who  is  a 
resident  there  that  the  revolutionists  are  per- 
forming such  services  for  the  government  as 
can  not  be  disregarded  after  the  war  is  over. 

But  this  Russia,  as  shown  in  "The  Yellow 
Ticket,"  is  the  land  of  perpetual  sadness  foi 
all  but  the  highly  placed.  It  is  the  official 
side  of  Russia  that  we  see,  and  the  gloom 
that  is  induced  by  a  lifetime  of  hatred  and 
persecution  stamps  itself  upon  the  features  of 
the  persecutor  as  well  as  the  persecuted.  We 
see  a  picture  of  human  nature  warped  out  of 
its  natural  grooves.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  tht 
tyranny  of  perpetual  police  espionage,  and 
above  all  we  learn  of  the  ever-impending 
tragedy  for  the  Jews. 

The  play  begins  simply  and  naturally 
enough  in  the  quarters  at  St.  Peters- 
I  burg — now  Petrograd — of  an  Englishman, 
whose  only  daughter  is  betrothed  to  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  and  who  therefore  is  taking 
|  lessons  in  Russian  from  a  young  native  girl  of 
!  unexceptionable  credentials.  In  the  course  of 
j  the  act  a  domiciliary  visit  by  the  police  is 
made  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
girl's  escape  from  her  own  identity  as  a 
Jewess.  In  this  act  we  learn  that  the  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  John  Seaton,  the  English- 
man before  mentioned,  has  his  domicile  under 
inspection,  and  that  his  servant  is  an  agent 
of  the   "Okrana,"   or  secret  police. 

At  this  point  I  pause  to  recommend  all  dis- 
contented Americans  to  get  a  lot  of  books 
about  life  on  the  European  continent,  life  in 
almost  any  of  the  larger  countries,  to  discover 
for  themselves — avoiding  fiction  and  sticking 
to  facts — the  tyranny  of  the  Continental  bu- 
reaucracy, the  petty  espionage  of  the  police, 
the  dangers  attached  to  speaking  one's  mind  ; 
to  learn  of  the  frightful  racial  hatreds  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  Balkan  States ;  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  seething  emotions  of  hatred  and 
vengeance  which  animate  the  majority  of 
races  in  south-central  Europe  are  largely 
kindled  by  differences  in  religion;  I  then  rec- 
ommend my  American  friend  to  recognize  that 
in  spite  of  our  imperfect  government,  our 
yelping,  yapping  politics,  our  army  of  unterri- 
fied  grafters,  and  all  the  down-at-heelnesses 
which  still  characterizes  in  many  respects  the 
public  administration  of  our  affairs,  we  live 
in  a  land  of  tolerance,  good-nature,  generosity, 


and  freedom  from  official  interference.  In 
fact  let  us  get  down  on  our  knees  and  thank 
heaven  fasting  that  we  are  safely  in  as  near 
a    Paradise  on   earth   as  can  be   attained. 

There  is  an  American  in  "The  Yellow- 
Ticket,"  and  he  warms  the  cockles  of  our 
hearts.  He  stands  for  what  our  isolation  and 
prosperity  allow  us  to  retain — sentiment,  chiv- 
alry, warmth  of  heart,  hatred  for  oppression. 
But  there  are  no  heroics,  no  spread-eagleism. 
Our  young  American  is  a  quiet,  keen,  inter- 
ested observer,  and  only  when  his  own  liberty 
is  threatened  does  he  let  out  a  little  on  the 
Russian  autocrat  who  heads  the  police. 

There  is  an  interesting  diversity  of  types  iu 
the  play  ;  a  slightly  obtuse  and  highly  conven- 
tional Englishman,  the  keen-witted,  observant 
American,  a  cynical,  polished  Russian  who 
has  no  faith  :n  anything  but  the  joy  of  exer- 
cising unscrupulous  power  ^ind  the  satisfac- 
tion of  self-indulgence.  Another  Russian  is 
of  polished  exterior  and  a  general  calm  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hideousness  of  life  for  th^ 
oppressed,  provided  his  career  is  successful 
and  creditable  on  the  surface.  There  is  a 
petty  agent  of  the  police  whose  hard,  ruthless 
expression  mirrors  the  customary  bent  of  the 
man-hunter.  And  there  is  a  petted  English 
girl  whose  destiny  allows  her  to  play  prettily 
with  the  flowers  fringing  the  edge  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit  which  swallows  the  bodies  of  her 
tortured  sisters.  Above  all,  there  is  Marya 
Yarenka,  the  Jewish  girl,  who  has  stolen  the 
identity  of  her  dead  friend  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  tragedy  ever  impending  over  the 
Jewish  girl  in  Russia. 

A  singularly  well  chosen  company  has  been 
|  gathered  together  to  interpret  the  various  indi- 
vidualities. The  two  strikingly  excellent  char- 
acterizations are  those  of  Belle  Mitchell  as 
Marya  Varenka  and  Warner  Gland  as  Baron 
Audrey,  the  aristocratic  head  of  the  secret 
police.  Miss  Mitchell,  on  the  street,  is  a 
pretty  Jewish  girl.  On  the  stage  she  sacri- 
fices looks  to  her  role.  Swarthy,  plainly 
coiffed  and  gowned,  she  looks  the  dependent. 
Her  voice  has  a  note  of  perpetual  apprehen- 
sion. In  the  terrible  scene  in  which  she  is 
trapped  her  terror  and  desperation  are  con- 
veyed with  singularly  quiet  intensity.  This  is 
one  of  the  scenes  which  seem  to  open  to  the 
horrified  vision  an  ever-lengthening  vista, 
down  whose  fearful  extent  comes  faintly  the 
cries  of  innumerable  martyred  virgins,  who 
through  the  ages  have  struggled  and  died  from 
|  an  overmastering  instinct  to  guard  and  pre- 
I  serve  their  chastity. 

An    exceedingly    -\  ivid    and    compelling    im- 

j  personation    :s    that    of    Warner    Oland,    Miss 

I  Mitchell's    companion    in   this   thrillingly   dra- 

1  matic  scene.     Mr.  Oland  is  singularly  felicitous 

!  in    his    assumption    of    the    man-of-the-world 

I  aspect   of   Baron   Audrey.      His   easy   noncha- 

I  lance,  a  suggestion  of  Europeanism  about  him, 

I  the   courteous  blandness   of  a   ruthless   ruffian 

I  whose  heart  is  as  cold  as  his  passions  are  the 

j  reverse,    the    mingling    of    the   brute    and    the 

diplomatist  in  his  dealings  with  his  quarry — 

all    these    points    are    so    well    put    that    the 

character   seemed   to   live,   and  in  the  breath- 

:  less   absorption   of  the   scene   we    surrendered 

all   self-consciousness. 

Mr.  Arthur  Maitland's  Count  Rostov  also 
had  that  exotic  flavor  which  compelled  us  to 
accept  him  as  all-Russian.  Mr.  John  Ravold's 
Paviak,  smaller  role  though  it  is.  again  had 
that  foreignness  of  flavor,  and  the  un-Ameri- 
can, Continental  ruthlessness  of  the  official 
who  habitually  tyrannizes,  that  strongly  as- 
sisted in  the  Russian  atmosphere  of  the  stage 
picture.  Mr.  Edward  Foley's  American  was 
admirable  in  every  way ;  extremely  likable 
and  with  a  sort  of  national  keenness  of  ob- 
servation coupled  with  a  controlled  surge  of 
revolt  that  always  seemed  to  lie  just  below 
the  surface  and  was  only  prevented  by  Yankee 
common  sense  from  overflowing.  The  Heatons 
I  were  played  by  a  well-chosen  pair  who  suited 
I  the  roles  and  fitted  satisfactorily,  and  with 
an  English  flavor,  into  this  picture  of  diverse 
:  types. 

Even  the  roles  of  the  minor  characters  were 
well   played — the    significance    which    attended 
I  each  advent  of  the  Seaton  waiter  and  the  con- 
j  trolled    fear   of   the   Polish    servant   when    his 
j  master's  anger  was  aroused.     The  one  purely 
melodramatic  piece  of  w^ork  was  that  of  Louis 
Hartman's  Goubatoff,   a  highly  explosive  per- 
1  sonage   who    for  some  reason  the  author  cre- 
ated  to    belong   to    the    Russia    of   melodrama 
;  instead  of  real  life. 

Michael  Morton  has  cast  his  play  into  shape 
I  with  great  ability  and  written  concise,  telling 
I  dialogue.  His  piny  seizes  the  interest  at  once 
and  holds  it  to  the  very  end,  at  which  point 
a  climactic  surprise  appears  which  is  sure  to 
be  acceptable  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason,  probably  the  necessity 
for  a  wind-up.  we  get  out  of  the  sense  of 
realities  in  the  last  act,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  find  ourselves  listening  to  melodrama. 
The  characters  mysteriously  adjust  them- 
selves to  this  new  point  of  view,  and  our  emo- 
tions  are  less  poignant. 

But  the  satisfaction  induced   by  the  play  is 

the    intensity    of    emotions    which    it    arouses 

and    the    pleasure    induced    by    the    youthful 

freshness  of   feeling  which  the  company  puts 

i  into  its  work.  Josephine-  Hart  Phelps 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Forbes-Robertson  Plays. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  began  his 
farewell  San  Francisco  engagement  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  Monda\  night  with  'Hamlet,' 
the  tragedy  which  has  won  for  this  famous 
actor  universal  distinction.  Twenty-nine 
years  ago  Forbes-Robertson  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Mary  Anderson.  Three  years  ago 
he  came  in  "Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  but  his  present  engagement,  though  it 
is  positively  his  last,  offers  playgoers  prac- 
tically their  first  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
player  in   various  and  contrasted  roles. 

"Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  a  satire  in  five  acts 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  will  have  its  first 
production  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday  night. 
Shaw  wrote  this  play  for  Forbes-Robertson, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  the  best  ex- 
ample of  Shavian  wit  on  the  stage.  "Qesar 
and  Cleopatra"  will  be  presented  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  matinee  and  night. 
•'Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back :  will  be 
seen  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  next 
week,  and  "The  Light  That  Failed."  KLiplingS 
play,  will  be  given  on  Friday,  while  "Hamlet" 
will  be  the  matinee  bill*  on  Saturday  of  next 
week. 

Forbes- Robertson's  company  is  practically 
the  same  as  has  appeared  with  him  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons. Miss  Laura  Cov.ie,  a  young  Scotch  act- 
ress of  unusual  charm  and  great  promise,  is 
his  leading  woman. 


The  Columbia  Continues  "The  Yellow  Ticket.'* 

"The  Yellow  Ticket"  has  won  a  distinct 
triumph  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  is 
to  remain  lor  a  second  and  last  week,  com- 
mencing with  Monday  night.  December  28. 
The  Michael  Morton  plav  is  in  three  strong 
acts  which  relate  in  a  very  telling  manner  the 
story  of  a  young  Russian  Jewess  who  fights 
her  way  through  a  series  of  trying  situations, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Czar's  officials  to 
triumph  over  her.  Belle  Mitchell  in  the  star 
role  gives  a  brilliant  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance as  Marya  Varenka.  The  en'ire  cast  is 
satisfactory  and  the  production  very  elabo- 
rate, the  last  scene  being  oi  exceptional 
beauty.  There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednes- 
day,  New  Year's  Day,  and  Saturday. 


Alice  Lloyd  an  Orpheum   Attraction. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Orpheum  Road 
Show,  which  opens  next  week,  will  have  as 
its  principal  attraction  England's  daintiest 
and  most  popular  comedienne,  Alice  Lloyd, 
who  brings  with  her  a  new  repertory  of  songs 
and  a  number  of  stunning  costumes.  Miss 
Lloyd's  popularity  in  this  city  is  enormous, 
and  no  more  welcome  announcement  than  her 
reappearance   could  possibly  be  made. 

Dunbar's  Nine  White  Hussars,  a  singing 
band  composed  of  nine  men  attired  in  snow- 
white  uniforms,  should  prove  a  popular  at- 
traction. The  White  Hussars  are  accom- 
plished musicians  and  vocalists  whose  en- 
semble numbers  are  interspersed  with  solos, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  is  a  drum 
solo  by  a  youth  of  tender  years,  who  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  best  trap  drummer  in 
America. 

La  France  and  Bruce,  two  clever  and 
amusing  blackface  comedians,  will  present  a 
ludicrous  skit  called  "The  Argument,"  the  dia 
iogue  of  which  fairly  bristles  with  wit  and 
humor. 

Johnny  Cantwell  and  Reta  Walker  will  offer 
a  potpourri  of  song  and  story  entitled  "Under 
the  Gay  White  Lights,"  in  which  ihey  repre- 
sent two  ultra  modern  Broadway  types  and 
afford  fifteen  minutes  of  clever  and  enjoyable 
entertainment. 

The  other  acts  will  be  Carlos  Sebastian  ana 
Dorothy  Bentley.  Sovereigns  of  the  Modern 
Dance ;  Imhoff,  Conn,  and  Corenne  in  "Sur- 
geon Louder,  U.  S.  A." ;  Violinsky,  simul- 
taneous performer  on  the  violin  and  piano ; 
Charles  dc  Haven  and  Freddie  Nice,  and  the 
irrepressible  Billy  Van  and  the  Beaumont  Sis- 
ters in  "Spooks." 


Theodore  Bendix  string  quartet  for  several 
years.  Victor  plays  the  'cello  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  real  artist  and  his  "Rosary"  se- 
lection, with  living  statuary  and  electrical 
effects,   is  a  genuine  novelty. 

"A  Strenuous  Daisy"  is  a  comedy  playlet 
dealing  with  the  tribulations  of  a  Western 
girl  who  makes  things  lively  in  Eastern  so- 
ciety. Violet  Xeitz,  Jack  Phipps,  and  a  select 
case    will    play    the    sketch. 

DeWitt  Young  and  his  sister  juggle  all  kinds 
of  paraphernalia,  starting  in  with  a  feather 
and  winding  up  with  sofas  and  bedsteads. 

"A  Lesson  in  Dancing"  will  be  shown  by- 
Davis  and  Walker,  whose  one  best  bit  is  a 
continual  "corkscrew"  twisting  dance. 


Henry  Miller  Coming  in  "Daddv  Long-Legs." 
Hi-nn  Miller  will  play  the  title-role  in  the 
production  of  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  when  the 
Jean  Webster  comedy  is  produced  at  the 
Columbia  Th?atre  commencing  with  Monday 
night.  January  4.  Mr.  Miller  and  his  special 
company  will  come  here  direct  from  New 
York  City  and  will  play  a  limited  engagement 
in  this  comedy,  which  is  recorded  as  one  of 
the  distinctive  hi's  or"  the  theatrical  season. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  c<  nncction  with  this  en- 
i:  igcmenE  that  the  comedy  was  written  for 
Mr.  Miller  three  years  ago,  and  he  was  to  have 
created  the  tLlc-rjle  in  it  then,  but  imperative 
business  engagements  kept  the  star  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  production,  so  his  coming  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  see 
him  as  Daddy  Long-Legs  for  the  first  time. 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON 

The  John  McCormack  Concerts. 

John    McCormack,    the    young    Irish    tenor, 

will  give  his  first  concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre 

this   Sundiy  afternoon,   December  27.  assisted 

1  by    Donald    McBeath,    his     young    protege — a 

:  violinist   of   exceptional   talent   whom    he    dis- 

1  covered    in    Australia — and    Edwin    Schneider, 

I  the  American  composer  and  pianist. 

At  the  first  McCormack  concert  he  will  sing 
i  an  operatic  aria  by  Mozart,  Heder  by  Korbay. 
Sinding,  and  Rachmaninoff,  modern  English 
!  songs  by  Landon  Ronald,  Cyril  Scott,  and 
i  Coleridge-Taylor,  and  a  group  of  exquisite  old 
I  Irish  gems  arranged  by  Sir  Villiers  Stanford, 
I  Herbert   Hughes,   and   Milligan   Fox. 

The    second     McCormack    concert    will    be 
j  given  next   Friday  night,  January    1,   at   Scot- 
!  tish  Rite  Auditorium,  when  by  special  request 
he  will  sing  the  aria  trom  "La  Boheme,"  and 
Schubert's  "Ave  Maria,"  besides  gems  by  Jen- 
sen.   Weingartner,    Edward    Elgar,    Coleridge- 
Taylor,    Edwin    Schneider,    and   the    charming 
"Lagan  Love  Song,"  "She  Moved  Through  the 
Fair;1'   "In    Fanaid's   Grove,"    and   "The    Next 
Market  Day,"  the  last  four  being  four  of  the 
finest  melodies  Ireland  has  given  to  the  world. 
The  final  McCormack  concert  is  announced 
for  Sunday  afternoon,  January  3,  at  the  Cort, 
with    stili    another    complete    change    of    pro- 
gramme. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Cort  Theatre. 

In  Oakland  McCormack  will  sing  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  next  Tuesday  night,  Decem- 
ber 29,  and  for  this  event  tickets  are  obtain- 
able at  the  box-office  of  that  theatre  only. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Lottie  Mayer,  holder  of  many  medals  for 
fancy  and  high  diving,  with  her  seven  water 
nymphs,  will  head  an  exceptionally  good  holi- 
day offering  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday. 
Miss  Mayer  has  surrounded  herself  with  a 
stunning  galaxy  of  statuesque  swimming  beau- 
ties who  give  a  splendid  cxbibnion  of  diving 
into  a  mammoth  tank  of  water.  Preceding  the 
aquatic  numbers  the  yirls  and  Miss  Mayer 
have  arranged  a  decidedly  pretty  novelty  in 
silhouette  posing  which  gives  their  perform- 
ance a   fine  start. 

Laurie  Ordway.  one  of  the  best-liked  sing- 
ing comediennes  that  has  played  the  circuit, 
will  return  with  a  brand  new  budget  of  topical 
songs,  with  the  ever  popular  "Waiting  at  the 
Church"  still  retaining  applause  laurels.  MisS 
Ordway's  act  has  been  one  of  the  hits  of  this 
season's  oookings  and  her  success  has  been 
yre  Lter  than   on  her  last    trip. 

A  musical  treat  is  in  store  for  vaudeville 
patrons  in  Carl  Victor,  the  American  'cellist. 
who    has    been    starred    with     the    celebrated 


The  Alma  Gluck  List  of  Songs. 
Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  he  has 
received  the  programmes  for  the  concerts  to 
be  given  late  in  January  by  Alma  Gluck,  who 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  concert  singer  of 
the  younger  generation,  and  he  states  that  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  lists  of  song 
he  has  ever  presented  to  music  lovers.  Mme. 
Gluck  sings  readily  in  six  languages. 


First  Symphony  Programme  After  New  Year. 

Friday  afternoon,  January  8,  1915,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Henry  Hadley, 
conductor,  will  give  the  first  symphony  con- 
cert of  the  Xew  Year  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
The  programme  follows: 

Symphony  No.  3,  F  major,  Opus  90 I.rahms 

Serenade   No.    3,    D   minor,    for  string  orchestra. 

Opus  69 Volkmann 

Violoncello   obligato   by    Mr.    Arthur  Hadley 
Symphonic     Suite.     "Scheherazade"      (after     the 

"Thousand  Nights  a>id  a  Night'  (,  <  >pus  35... 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

No  encores  will   be  given. 


"Carpet  knights/'  quoth  a  writer  once  in  the 
long  ago,  "are  such  as  have  studied  law, 
physic,  or  other  arts  or  sciences,  whereby  they 
have  become  famous,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
not  knighted  as  soldiers,  they  are  not  there- 
fore to  use  the  horseman's  title  or  spurs ; 
they  are  only  termed  simply  miles  and  milites, 
■Knight,'  or  'Knights  of  the  Carpetry.'  or 
'Knights  of  the  Green  Cloth,'  to  distinguish 
theai  from  those  knights  that  are  dubbed  as 
soldiers  in  the  held." 

Before  the  Xew  Year  is  a  week  old  Ralph 
Connor,  the  Canadian  novelist-preacher,  will 
be  on  the  ocean,  bound  for  the  great  Euro- 
pean war,  as  chaplain  with  the  Sevenly-Xinth 
Cameron  Highlanders. 


In  the  Mission  Garden. 
(1865.) 
Father    Felipe 
I  speak   not  the   English   well,   but   Pachita 
She  speak  for  me:   is  it  not  so,  my  Pancha? 
Eh,    little    rogue?     Come,    salute    me    the    stranger 
Americano. 

Sir,  in  my  country  we  say,  "Where  the  heart  is 
There  live  the  speech."      Ah!   you   nut   understand? 

So! 
Pardon    an    old    man — what    you    call    "ol'    fogy"— 
Padre  Felipe! 

Old,   sefior,  old;   just  so  old  as  the   Mission. 
You    see    that    pear-tree?       How    old    you     think, 

sefior? 
Fifteen   year?     Twenty?      Ah,   sefior,  just  fifty 
Gone  since   I    plant   him. 

You  like  the  wine?      It  is  some  at  the  Mission, 
Made    from    the    grape    of    the    year    eighteen    hun- 
dred, 
All  the  same  time  when  the  earthquake  he  come  to 
San  Juan   Bautista. 

But  Pancha  is  twelve  and  she  is  the  rose-tree; 
And  I   am  the  olive  and  this  is  the  garden. 
And   Pancha   we  say  but   her  name  is  Francisca — 
Same  like  her  mother. 

Eh,   you  knew   her?     No?     Ah!    it  is  a  story 
But  I  speak  not,   like   Pachita.   the  English. 
So?      If   I    try,    you   will   sit    here   beside   me, 

And    shall    not    laugh,    eh? 

When  the    American  come  to  the   Mission 
Many    arrive   to    the   house    of    Francisca. 

li.i'.      lu-   w.i-    line   man— he  buy   the  cattle 
Of  Jose    Castro. 

So! — he   come    much,    and    Francisca   she   saw    him; 
And    it    was    love-— and    a   very   dry   season — 
And    the    pears    hake    on    the    tree — and    the    rain 
oime, 

But    not    Francisca — 

Nut  for  one  year;  and  one  night  I  have  walk  much 
Under    the    olive-tree,    when    comes    Francisca — 
Comes  to  me  here,  with  her  child,  this  Francisca — 
Under   the   olive-tree. 

Sir,  it  was  sad — but  I  speak  not  the  English — 
So! — she  stay  here,  and  she  wait  for  her  husband. 
He  come  no  more,  and  she  sleeps  on  the  hillside: 
There    stands    Pachita. 

Ah!   there's   the  Angelus.      Will  you  not  enter? 
Or   shall   you   walk  in   the  garden   with   Pancha? 
Go,   little  rogue— stt— attend   to  the  stranger. 
Adios,    sefior. 

Pachita  (briskly) 
So,  he's  besn  telling  that  yarn  about   mother! 
Bless  you,    he  tells  it  to  every  stranger. 
Folks   about  yer   say  the  old   man's  my   father. 
What's    your    opinion? 

— Bret  Harte. 


A  Far  Journey. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished "A  Far  Journey,"  by  Abraham  Mitrie 
Rihbany.  Much  material  has  been  added  to 
the  chapters  that  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  ind  there  are  twenty-four  most  in- 
teresting illustrations.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
the  author,  a  young  Syrian  with  nine  cents  in 
his  pocket,  slipped  through  the  doors  of  Ellis 
Island  to  seek  new  fortunes.  Today  he  is  an 
American  clergyman,  occupying  the  pulpit 
made  famous  by  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Abraham  Rihbany  was  brought  up  in  a  Syrian 
village,  where  life  and  customs  are  still  what 
the  life  and  customs  of  Nazareth  were  two 
thousand  years  ago.  In  Ihe  story  of  his  boy- 
hood one  sees  at  every  turn  the  background 
of  the  Gospels,  and  the  familiar  pictures  which 
the  parables  describe  take  on  a  new  and  fuller 
interpretation. 

i»f 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
fame  of  Middleburg  and  Flushing,  in  Holland, 
extended  all  over  Europe.  The  latter  es- 
pecially was  so  important  that  it  was  called 
"the  key  to  the  Dutch  Seas."  The  Emperor 
Charles  Y  v-sited  the  city,  and  spent  some 
days  in  the  small  adjoining  town  of  Zuyt- 
burg.  It  was  there  that  in  September,  1556, 
he  dated  his  act  of  abdication,  before  sailing 
from  Flushing  to  Spain  and  retiring  to  the 
Monastery   of   St.   Juste. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Collecting  a  Unique  Exhibit. 
With  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Ed- 
gar L.  Hewitt,  director  of  exhibits  at  the 
Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego, 
the  San  Diego  Woman's  Press  Club  is  col- 
lecting an  exhibit  of  California  writers  and 
publishers  as  the  nucleus  for  a  permanent  li- 
brary to  remain  in  the  handsome  rooms  of 
the  California  Building,  the  finest  edifice 
owned  by  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Capitol,  at  Sacramento.  The  building  is  fire- 
proof and  is  to  form,  with  its  various  wings 
and  enclosures,  what  is  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Quadrangle,  and  will  in  future  house 
an  exhibit  of  the  art,  archaeology,  ethnology, 
and  cultural  developments  of  California  and 
the  Southwest.  Dr.  Hewitt  has  already 
brought  from  Central  and  South  America  an 
exhibit  which  will  in  a  measure  do  for  this 
Coast  what  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has  done 
for  the  East,  and  which  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  its  establishment  ranks  fairly  well 
with  the  latter.  Now  that  the  director  pro- 
poses to  give  certain  generous  space  in  this 
attractive  institution  to  a  collection  of  the 
writers  and  printers  of  the  state  and  to  in- 
teresting Californiana,  historical  and  current, 
requests  are  sent  to  all  those  who  may  be  con- 
cerned to  aid  to  make  the  exhibit  such  as  to 
justify  the  favor.  Requests  are  made  for 
books  by  California  wrilers,  past  and  present, 
old  and  valuable  newspapers,  rare  maps  oi 
pictures  of  early  scenes,  old  documents  and 
deeds,  rare  bindings  or  treasured  bibelots. 
There  will  be  locked  glass  cases  for  valuable 
pieces,  competent  caretakers  and  guards.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  for  the  entire  year 
from   January    1. 

-»♦*- 

An  amusing  story  is  related  of  the  war  in 
Flanders,  where  a  farmer  who  had  killed  a 
pig  discovered  that  a  body  of  soldiers  was 
near.  Determined  to  sa\e  his  property,  the 
quick-witted  Belgian  took  the  carcass  to  his 
room,  tucked  it  in  his  bed,  placed  candles  over 
the  sheeted  form,  and  was  praying  fervently 
when  a  German  soldier  entered  the  room. 
The  soldier  tiptoed  out  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  come  upon  a  chamber  of  death. 


Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  nicknamed 
"Est-il-possible"  by  James  II.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  startling  events  of  the  revolution  of 
1688  succeeded  one  another  with  breathless 
rapidity,  the  emotions  of  Prince  George  found 
vent  in  the  repeated  exclamation,  "Est-il- 
possible  ?"  King  James,  cnumeratin  . 
who  had  forsaken  him,  said.  "And  Est-il- 
possible  has  gone,  too!" 


McCormack 

The  Irish  Tenor 

This  Sunday  aft,  Dec.  27— 

Cort  Theatre 
Friday  eve,  Jan.  1 — 

Scottish  Rite  Hall 
Sunday  aft,  Jan.  3 — 

Cort  Theatre 
Tickets  £2,  $1.50.  $1.  at  Sherman.  Clay  &.  Co.'s- 
Kohler  iv.  Chase's  nnd  Cort  Thc-atr-. 


OAKLAND  Tu"d".r",s°~" 29- 


Coming— ALMA  GUCK. 


o 


RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

IVl  ULiU  III  fr^ea  SlKklon  jjj  PowtI| 

Safest  and  Most  Maenificenll  heatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

SECOND  EDITION 

ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

Direction     Martin     i "  u  r  k 

ALICE  LLOYD 

England's  Daintiest  and  Most  Popular 
Comedienne 
DUNBAR'S  NINE  WHITE  HUSSARS,  the 
Singing  Band;  LA  FRANCE  and  BRUCE. 
Monarchs  of  Blackface  Comedy,  in  "The  Ar- 
gument"; JOHNNY  CANTWELL  and  RETA 
WALKER  in  "Under  the  Gay  White  Lights"; 
SEBASTIAN  and  BENTLEY.  Sovereigns  of 
the  Modern  Dance;  IMHOFF.  CONN,  and 
COREENE  in  "Surgeon  Louder,  U.  S.  A.": 
VIOLINSKY,  Genius  of  the  Violin  and  Piano; 
CHARLES  DE  HAVEN  and  FREDDIE 
NICE;  Last  Week,  BILLY  B.  VAN  and  THE 
BEAUMONT  SISTERS  in  "Spooks." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  Th°Lc"a 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Nightly,     Including    Sundays 

Second  and   Last  Week  Begins    Mon.,    Dec.   28 

Matinees  Wednesday,  New  Year's  Day  and 

Saturday 

A.  II.  Woods  presents  the  smashing,  sensational 

success 

"THE  YELLOW  TICKET" 

Matinees  at  "Pop"  prices.  25c  to  $1 
Evenings,  $1.50  to  25c 
Monday,    Ian.    4— HENRY   MILLER   in   the 
i  omed;  .  "D  VDDV  LONG-LEGS." 


CQRT. 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


FAREWELL    OF 

FORBES  -  ROBERTSON 

Sat.  mat.,  "Passing  of  the    I  Hack." 

Sat.    night,     "Light     That     I 
Second     Week,    com.     Mon.,     Dec.     28 — Mon., 

Tues.,    We  1.    mat.    and   eve.,    Bernard    51 
"Cesar  and  Cleopatr 
P  Floor  Back";  Fri.,  "Light  That 

I'    r .  ■!";    Sat.   mat..   "Hamlet." 

Prices,   $2   to   50c 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


LOTTIE    MAYER    and    Her    5< 
Nymphs;  LAURIE  ORDWAY.  England's 
lienne;  i  ARL  VICTOR,  An 
Famous    'Cellisl 

Siri.ietl  Quartet;  VIOLET  XEITZ  and  JACK 
PHIPPS  COMPANY 

SHEER  and   HERMAN,   N'ifi>    Noni  DE 

WITT    YOUNG    and    SISTER     "1  hi     I 

DAVIS  and  WALKER,  "  \  Les 
son    in    1  If 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  26,  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  indiscretions  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  a  newspaper  that  can  usually 
be  trusted  to  express- the  male  point  of  view 
with  dignity,  energy,  and  restraint.  Dis- 
cussing an  article  on  a  "women's  page"  on 
"Picking  Presents  for  Men."  the  Sun  says  that 
the  only  way  to  do  this  successfully  is  to  make 
the  man  talk  in  his  sleep  and  then  fill  his 
order,  however  barbaric  it  may  seem.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  if  3n  experiment  so  felonious 
should  actually  produce  an  audible  result  the 
wretched  man  would  probably  get  no  present 
at  all. 

The  problem  of  piesents  for  men  is  a  heart- 
breaking one,  and  we  get  no  help  at  all  from 
the  women's  page,  although  we  have  searched 
these  desolating  sheets  with  assiduity.  Xo,  we 
do  not  want  a  bag  to  keep  our  hair  brush  in, 
not  even  though  it  have  a  text  embroidered 
on  it.  Nor  our  collars.  We  do  not  want  any 
kind  of  a  bag,  nor  anything  whatsoever  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  If  there  is  any  particu- 
lar thing  that  a  woman  feels  sure  that  we 
should  welcome  she  may  take  that  as  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  our  antipathy.  Xo  woman 
ever  understands,  nor  can  ever  understand, 
why  a  man  wants  the  things  that  he  wants. 
If  she  feels  sure  that  at  last  she  has  found 
the  real  thing  let  her  put  that  Satanic  heresy 
behind  her  and  pass  on. 

Xo,  we  do  not  want  an  automatic  cigar- 
lighter.  We  use  the  humble  but  efficient 
match.  We  do  not  want,  and  will  not  receive, 
a  calendar  with  thoughts  of  uplift  for  each 
day  in  the  year.  Nor  an  engagement  book  in 
which  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  enter  our  more 
important  dates.  Nor  a  desk  blotter  with 
chilling  and  aggressive  metal  corner  pieces. 
There  will  be  no  welcome  for  any  article  of 
attire  which  commended  itself  to  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  ground  of  its  novelty.  We  ab- 
hor smoking  jackets  and  thermos  bottles,  and 
we  have  three  fountain  pens. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  any- 
thing. We  do.  We  are  made  up  of  vast  and 
aching  wants,  but  we  can  not  express  them. 
The  numerous  women  who  wish  to  lay  a 
humble  tribute  upon  our  championship  of  their 
sex  must  divine  these  things  for  themselves. 
The  last  occasion  upon  which  we  broke  into 
speech  we  were  crushed  and  compelled  to  exe- 
cute a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear. 


The  utterances  of  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  sort  of  sinking  feeling 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  solar  plexus.  And,  by 
the  way,  why  is  it  that  our  newspapers  are 
always  willing  to  give  a  trumpeting  publicity 
to  feminine  sillinesses,  while  maintaining  an 
impenetrable  silence  on  the  utterances  that  ar« 
worth  while,  such  as  our  own  ?  It  must  be  that 
Mr.  Michael  Monahan,  who  is  a  great  and 
good  man.  was  right  when  he  said  that  our 
newspapers  are  being  degraded  by  a  process 
of  womanization,  that  they  are  dominated  by 
the  "rice  powder  squad  of  the  journalistic 
army."  But  we  will  talk  about  Mr.  Monahan 
and  his  incendiary  views  on  some  other  oc- 
casion. 

Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  says  that  rich  house- 
wives are  doing  a  very  wrong  thing  when  the\ 
try  to  set  an  example  of  economy  in  their 
purchases.  The  lady  asks  how  we  can  expect 
to  promote  prosperity  if  those  who  have  the 
wherewithal  curtail  their  consumption  of  the 
products  of  industry  ? 

Now  when  that  luminous  idiocy  is  boiled 
down  it  ineans  that  extravagance,  that  is  to 
say  destruction,  is  good  for  trade.  The  woman 
who  buys  two  pounds  of  butter  when  one 
pound  is  enough  has  wasted  or  destroyed  the 
second  pound,  and  this,  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve, will  "promote  prosperity."  Then  why 
not  destroy  all  the  butter  ?  Why  not  buy  com- 
modities by  the  ton  and  throw  them  into  the 
ocean?  Why  not  set  fire  to  houses  in  order 
to  relieve  the  building  industry  and  blow  up 
a  few  streets  in  order  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed?  And  just  think  what  a  boon  a 
war  must  be  in  view  of  the  constructive  activi- 
ties that  must  eventually  result.  These  are 
natural  sequences  upon  the  truly  feminint 
theory  that  we  can  ail  become  rich  by  destroy- 
ing our  properly.  Now  is  it  not  curious  that 
Mrs.  Fish  can  get  her  senilities  into  the  press 
of  the  country  while  the  wisest  of  economists 
are  unable  to  gain  a  hearing  ?  Even  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  is  a  credit  to 
American  journalism,  solemnly  knocks  its 
head  three  times  upon  the  ground  and  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  "a  difficult  question."  There 
is  certainly  a  difficult  question  involved,  but 
it  is  not  as  to  the  economic  wisdom  of  de- 
structive-no ;s,  but  as  to  the  best  way  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Fish  into  an  inviolable  silence. 


From  i hat  encyclopedia  of  popular  knowl- 
edge contributed  by  the  public  to  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Sun  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing advice  on  the  attainment  of  a  sylph- 
like form.  We  have  no  use  for  the  informa- 
tion our -elves,  having  already  attained,  but  the 
information  is  passed  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
afflicted,  whose  name  is  legion: 

Bre.^ifast — One  glass  of  orange  juice,  eight 
starved  prunes,  and  three  soft-boiled  eggs;  no 
ater,  coffee,  tea,  or  weak  knees. 


XToon  rations — Two  raw  eggs  in  malted  milk, 
one  ten-cent  bar  of  almond  chocolate.  (If  you 
begin  to  cave  in  late  in  the  afternoon,  which 
doesn't  by  any  means  always  happen,  eat  an- 
other bar  of  chocolate ;  all  other  bars  to  be 
taboo.) 

Go  to  it  at  dinner,  with  special  avoidance 
of  water  and  bread  and  butter.  Don't  shy  po- 
tatoes, desserts,  fatty  meats,  or  anything  but 
the  water  and  b.  and  b. 

X'ote— Drink  water  between  meals  all  day 
long,  like  a  cuss.  The  above  self-denial  is 
guaranteed  to  reduce  the  rotundest  wide  peri- 
phery. 

It  was  recently  our  painful  duty  to  com- 
ment with  some  severity  upon  the  immodest 
dress  worn  by  the  women  schoolteachers  of 
Xew  Jersey.  Our  knowledge  was  obtained 
from  official  sources,  and  not  from  personal 
observation.  To  the  pure  (which  is  us)  all 
things  are  pure,  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  noticing  such  things,  but  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education  said  that  the  teachers 
would  have  to  wear  uniforms  unless  they 
could  find  for  themselves  some  way  to  veil  the 
landscape. 

And  now  comes  a  still  more  horrid  dis- 
closure about  the  effete  East.  This  time  it  is 
Xew  York,  and  we  may  confess  that  we  have 
had  our  suspicions  of  New  York  for  some 
time  past,  ever  since  a  New  York  clergyman 
came  out  here  and  genially  remarked  that  our 
fire  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  flames 
of  hell  that  were  in  store  for  us.  Obeying  a 
certain  natural  gravitation  he  had  been  visit- 
ing a  place  called  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  he 
thought  we  all  lived  there.     But  we  digress. 

It  seems  from  a  complaint  in  the  public 
press  that  the  women  of  New  York  are  dress- 
ing immodestly,  and  not  merely  the  aboriginal 
or  tree-climbing  women  of  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, but  the  recreation  and  settlement  workers. 
They  are  wearing  diaphanous  skirts  and  they 
are  "compressing  the  vital  organs."  Worse 
still,  they  are  "exploiting  the  female  figure." 
Horrid,  isn't  it  ?  The  very  women  whose  lofty 
pity  for  those  who  have  not  very  much  money 
has  taken  them  into  the  tenement  districts  in 
order  to  set  an  example  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true  are  actually  offending 
the  primitive  and  uncultured  susceptibilities  of 
their  impoverished  sisters  by  a  scantiness  of 
attire  that  recalls  the  marble  insufficiencies  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  And  we  are  told  that  the 
tenement  children  are  imitating  them. 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that 
will  militate  against  the  success  of  the  fair 
that  will  be  the  most  stupendous  display  of 
the  products  of  human  energy,  etc. ;  but  vir- 
tue must  come  first,  and  we  can  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  corrupted  by  an  invasion  of  settle- 
ment workers  and  schoolteachers  from  the 
East  who  dress  themselves  in  paint,  like  the 
early  Britons.  Considering  the  balminess  of 
■  California,  where  roses  grow  all  the  year 
round  (see  Exposition  circulars)  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  these  ladies  will  dispense  even 
with  the  paint.  Nov.-  we  are  not  used  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  primeval,  but  chaste — 
at  least  our  men — and  we  are  resolved  to  pro- 
tect our  honor  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  We 
shall  have  to  appoint  dress  committees  and 
meet  our  visitors  on  arrival,  and  it  may  even 
be  necessary  to  exact  certificates  of  character 
issued  by  Tammany  Hall.  But  perhaps  this 
hint  will  be  sufficient. 


A  historical  museum  is  in  process  of  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  by  the  Modern  His- 
toric Records  Association  which  will  be  to 
the  people  of  5000  A.  D.  what  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
temples  are  to  the  scholars  of  today,  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  past.  The  collection  to  be 
placed  in  the  museum  is  now  being  gathered. 
All  manner  of  relics,  models  of  big  guns, 
replicas  of  uniforms  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  smaller  guns,  rifles,  bayonets,  dirigible 
and  aeroplane  models,  wireless  field  equip- 
ment, and  permanent  maps  will  be  gathered 
together.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  collec- 
tion will  be  the  film  department,  in  which 
will  be  stored  moving-picture  films  of  army 
evolutions  and  naval  movements.  Much  of 
this  film  material,  transferred  to  what  is  de- 
scribed as  "imperishable  material,"  so  that  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  many  years  hence,  is  already 
in  possession  of  the  association.  Copies  of 
important  official  documents  bearing  on  the 
war  are  being  prepared  upon  durable  parch- 
ment and  metallic  plates,  together  with  much 
descriptive  material  furnished  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. The  association  has  for  its  specific 
object  the  use  of  the  photographic  plate  as 
the  most  durable  means  of  preserving  histor- 
ical records  and  documents  ;  of  the  phonograph 
for  the  preservation  of  the  utterances  of 
celebrities,  and  the  motion-picture  machine  for 
obtaining  permanent  records  of  important 
events.  The  association  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander Konta  in  1911  for  the  express  purpose 
of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  comprehensive 
record  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  day. 
-«•*- 

Book  Agent — Going  from  books  to  babies, 
madam,  that's  a  fine  youngster.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you.  Young  IVonwn — Sir,  thai 
baby  is  not  mine.  Book  Agent — I  repeat, 
madam,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you. — Bos- 
ton Gazette, 


6  Daily  Trains 


to 


Los   Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 
or  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Pullman   Equipment   and 
Dining  Cars  on  all  trains 


The  Coaster — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  HSJST') 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Valley  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (statfoo) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSSL) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

The  Owl— 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSSL) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Lark- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  ("£•-* 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Station    J 


Sunset  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (swSJn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:45  a.m. 
0:55  p.m. 


I  0:40  a.  m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.m. 
7:55  a.m. 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


9:00  p.  m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares,  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
and  further  information,  ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  Enyland  it  is  quite  common,  instead  of 
saying  "Hello"  when  using  the  telephone,  to 
ask,  "Are  you  there  ?"  An  American  who 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  thinking  some  one 
was  endeavoring  to  have  some  fun  at  his  ex- 
pense, replied  "No,"  and  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver." 


An  ignorant  justice  of  the  petce  in  Florida 
was  called  on  to  decide  a  case.  Counsel  for 
both  sides  made  their  long  and  eloquent 
speeches  after  all  the  facts  had  been  elicited 
from  the  witnesses.  "Prisonah  discha'ged," 
said  the  magistrate.  "The  huli  accusation  is 
done  been  based  on  a  dinged  technicality." 


Farmer  Jones  stood  some  distance  away, 
watching  his  new  hired  man  high  up  in  the 
tree,  lopping  off  a  limb.  A  neighbor  happened 
over,  and  after  observing  a  suspicious-looking 
mass  just  above  the  workman,  said  :  "Have 
ye  told  him  about  that  hornet's  nest  up  there. 
Si  ?"  "Naw.  He's  one  of  them  there  Chris- 
tian Science  fellers,  an'  I'm  jest  waitin'  to  see 
if  there's  anything  in  it." 


He  had  become  the  happy  father  of  twins, 
and  his  unbounded  pride  in  this  twofold  dis- 
tinctive blessedness  found  expression  on  every 
occasion.  While  conversing  with  a  friend  one 
morning  at  the  entrance  to  his  office  building 
a  young  woman  passed  wheeling  a  baby  car- 
riage containing  a  bouncing  baby  boy. 
"Doesn't  a  woman  look  queer,"  said  the  young 
father,   loftily,   "with  only  one  child!" 


At  the  "*hop"  of  a  summer  hotel  some 
of  the  natives  had  been  invited  in.  A  young 
lady  on  being  solicited  for  a  dance  by  a 
son  of  the  soil,  and  noticing  with  dismay  that 
he  was  about  to  grasp  her  waist  with  a  large 
and  perspiring  palm,  she  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  kindly  use  his  handkerchief.  "Oh, 
yes,  marm,"  said  Hayseed  pleasantly,  and  ap- 
plying the  article  to  his  nose  he  sounded  a 
cheerful  blast  that  shook  the  chandelier. 


The  veteran  office-holder,  who  was  again 
out  for  the  position,  had  just  finished  his 
harangue  when  a  stranger  from  the  hill  coun- 
try stood  up  in  the  front  of  the  hall  and  said, 
"Did  you  say  you  fit  the  Yanks  an'  you  fit  the 
Injuns  ?"  ''I  did."  "An1  you  slept  on  the 
ground  with  no  kivers?"  "That's  true."  "An' 
your  feet  kivered  th'  ground  with  blood  on  th' 
march?"  "Yes,  my  friend,"  cried  the  veteran 
office-holder,  exultingly.  "Waal,  then,"  said 
the  sympathetic  elector,  "I  guess  I'll  vote  fer 
the  other  feller,  fer  I'm  dinged  if  you  aint 
done  enough  foh  yo'  country." 


Dodson  and  his  friend  Jones  stood  con- 
versing on  the  corner.  Dodson  looked  up, 
clutched  his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  whis- 
pered :  "Hurry,  Jim !"  Around  the  corner 
they  went  and  made  off  up  the  street.  Then 
Jones  called  Dodson  to  account.  "Creditor  of 
mine,"  answered  Dodson.  "It  isn't  like  you 
to  dodge  creditors,"  said  Jones.  "Are  you  up 
against  it?"  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have 
enough  in  my  pocket  to  pay  him,  and  if  he 
caught  me  I  might  do  it.  Now  let's  go  and 
spend  some  of  this  money,  so  I  can  give  him 
an  honest  excuse  if  we  should  happen  to  see 
him   again." 

Punishment  for  giving  short  weight  is  far 
from  new,  and  the  Turks  long  ago  took  dras- 
tic measures  to  check  this  tendency  on  the 
part  of  tradesmen.  The  Sultan  Achmet  II, 
walking  through  the  streets  of  Stamboul,  saw 
at  the  door  of  a  baker's  shop  the  owner,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  with  one  ear  nailed  lo 
a  post.  Upon  inquiry  he  was  told  the  cause 
of  the  poor  fellow's  predicament.  "Who  is 
he?"  asked  the  Sultan.  "May  it  please  your 
highness,"  was  the  reply,  "he  supplies  tht 
bread  for  the  imperial  seraglio."  "Ah,  my 
baker?  Then  set  up  another  post  and  nail  his 
other  ear  to  it.  The  Sultan's  baker  should 
have  a  double  reason   for  honesty." 


Many  veterans  can  recall  the  powerful  and 
persuasive  eloquence  of  Colonel  Morrow  of 
Detroit  when  he  was  calling  for  patriots  to 
enlist  in  the  Civil  War.  Just  after  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  a  deserter  was  brought  be- 
fore him.  Nothing  so  roused  the  colonel's 
indignation  as  a  willful  desertion  or  cow- 
ardice, and  he  turned  on  the  weak-kneed  sol- 
dier in  a  towering  rage  and  said:  "What  do 
you  mean  by  deserting  your  post  in  the  hour 
of  your  country's  peril?  Have  you  no  feeling 
of  patriotism  ?  Why  did  you  ever  enlist  if 
you  are  such  a  coward  ?"  "Well,  colonel," 
said  the  soldier,  "if  you  want  to  know  I'll  tell 
you  why  1  enlisted.  It  was  that  damned  speech 
of  yours  at   Livonia." 


"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  Quakers,  and  in  fact  might  have 
been  one  today,  for  his  people  were  of 
Quaker  stock,  but  for  Cupid.  "When  it  came 
time  for  me  to  marry  I  was  wedded  to  a  girl 


who  was  not  a  Quaker.  The  leader  of  the 
church  came  to  me  and  said:  'Joseph,  thou 
hast  violated  the  rules  of  the  meeting  by 
marrying  outside  the  church.  Unless  thou  wilt 
say  thou  art  sorry  thou  must  leave  the  meet- 
ing.' Now,  what  could  I  do  ?  Could  I  get  up 
in  meeting  and  say  I  was  sorry  I  had  married 
the  girl  of  my  choice?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  left 
the  meeting  instead.  And  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  right  there  the  society  lost  a  darned 
good  Quaker." 


Duncan  Macpherson  came  down  from  the 
Highlands  and  boarded  the  train  for  Glasgow. 
Looking  around  the  smoking  carriage,  as  he 
drew  out  his  pipe,  he  asked,  "Cud  any  gentle- 
man oblige  me  wi'  a  match  ?"  One  travelei 
produced  an  empty  box  with  apologies ;  an- 
other said  he  didn't  smoke  and  didn't  carry 
matches.  "Can  ye  gi'e  a  licht  ?"  repeated  Dun- 
can to  the  third,  who  stolidly  looked  out  of 
the  window.  Then  Duncan's  finger  went  re- 
luctantly into  his  own  pocket.  "Weel,  weel," 
he  murmured,  "I'll  jist  need  to  tak'  ane  o'  my 


Before  Charley  had  pursued  his  studies  a 
week  he  caught  a  fine  case  of  chickenpox  and 
had  to  take  a  temporary  vacation,  during 
which  he  shared  his  affliction  with  his  younger 
brothers.  But  all  were  well  at  the  end  of  the 
third  or  fourth  week,  and  he  started  to  school 
again.  In  a  few  days  he  came  home  with  the 
mumps.  He  shared  this  likewise  with  the 
other  juveniles  of  the  family  and  had  to  take 
another  protracted  vacation,  but  all  outlived 
the  mumps,  and  in  due  time  he  went  back  to 
school  as  before.  All  went  well  for  about 
two  weeks.  Then  he  caught  the  measles. 
Having  plenty  to  spare  he  passed  a  few  of 
them  to  his  little  brothers.  But  at  last  the 
doctor  ordered  the  warning  sign  taken  down 
from  the  dooi,  and  the  boy  was  permitted  to 
go  to  school  once  more.  "Mamma,"  said  little 
Jamie  as  his  elder  brother  took  his  books  and 
his  departure,  "I  wonder  what  Yarley  '11  bring 
home  dis   time!     'Pendicitis,   I  bet  yuh  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Advice  to  Young  Ladies. 
Before  you  give  your  answer, 

Before  you  have  been  won, 
Look  him  up  in   Bradstreet, 

Look  him   up  in   Dun. 

Marry  one  for  love?     Sure, 

All  young  ladies  do, 
But  while  you  are  a-doing  it. 

Get  the  boodle,  too. 

— Milwaukee   Daily   News. 


The  Pedestrian. 
I    wonder    how    pedestrians 

Contrive   to   get   along. 
The  man  on  foot  full  soon,  no  doubt, 

Will  have  to  wear  a  gong. 
He'll  have  to  wear  a  gong  to  sound 

When  he  would  cross  the  street. 
Perhaps  aL  night  he'll  have  a  light 

That   carries    forty    feet- 
Equipped    with    headlight   and    with    bell 

He  may    pursue    his  way 
And  make  a  bid  to  live  amid 

The    traffic    of    the    day. 

— Kansas    City    Jarttal. 


The  Desideratum. 
Lives   of  great   men    should    remind  us 

Of  this  fact  to  make  a  note: 
All    one    needs    to   be    a    statesman 

Is    a    long    Prince    Albert    coat. — Puc 


It  Sometimes  Happens. 
He    dragged    his    shotgun 

Through    the    fence,    muzzle    first, 
But   the  gun  didn't   catch, 

And    the    shell    didn't   burst, 
And    his    wife    through    the    gloaming 

In   tears   did   not  wait. 
And  she  doesn't  wear  black, 

And   no  crepe's  on  the  gate. 

— Houston  Post. 


What  They  Like. 
"We  all  like  sheep,"  the  tenors  shrill 
Begin,  and  then  the  church  is  still, 
While  back  and  forth  across  the  aisle 
Is  seen  to  pass  the  "catching"  smile. 

"We  all  like  sheep,"   the  altos  moan 
In  low,  and  rich,  and  mellow  tone. 
While  broader  grows  the  merry  grin 
And  nose  gets  further  off  from  chin. 

"We  all   like  sheep,"  sopranos  sing 
Till    all    the  echoes   wake  and   ring; 
The  young  folks  titter,  and   the  rest 
Suppress  the  laugh   in  bursting  chest. 

"We  all  like  sheep,"  the  bassos  growl — 
The   titter  grows   into   a   howl, 
And  e'en  the  deacon's  face  is  graced 
With   wonder  at   the  singers'  taste. 

"We  all  like  sheep,"  runs  the  refrain, 
And  then,  to  make  their  meaning  plain, 
The  singers  altogether  say, 
"We  all,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray." 

— Columbus   Dispatch. 


If  the  Allies  "Win. 
It    is    safe    to    presume,    if    the    Allies    should    win 

And  smash  the  full    length  of  the  line, 
If  they  drive  back  the  Teutons  and  capture  Berlin 
They  will  wind  up  the  watch  on  the  Rhine. 

— Dallas   News. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Irvin  Spalding  of  Hono- 
lulu have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Sevier  Spalding,  to  Ensign 
Howard  Douglas  Bode,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Spalding 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Garrett,  wife  of  Lieutenant  M. 
M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  wife 
of  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Rogers,  U.  S.  A.3  and  of  Mrs. 
Bowen,  wife  of  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Bowen,  U.  S.  A. 
Mr.  Bode  is  the  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  August 
H.  Bode  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  at  present 
attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota  at  Mare 
rsland. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
:a  their  home  in   Burlingame. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeioy  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on   Clay   Street. 

Miss  Anna  Olney  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  recently  given  by  Miss  Erna  Her- 
man at  her  home  on  Vallejo   Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Fillmore  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
her  cousin,  Mrs.   Edgard   Molitor,  of  Brussels. 

Mr.  John  A.  Hooper  entertained  the  members  of 
his  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends  at  dinner 
Christmas  evening  at  his  home  on  Laguna  Street. 
Among  those  who  gave  similar  affairs  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond 
McGavin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry'  H.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
bridge-luncheon  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Russian  Hill.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Hopkins  and  Miss  Higginson  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Forder  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  West  Clay 
Park. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Vanawaka,  the  Japanese  com- 
missioner-general   to    the    Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  a  coterie 
of  friends  at  the  Dolce.  Far  Niente  Club  at  the 
Cliff  House  Thursday  evening. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  in 
honor  of  the  Misses  Marian  Lee  Mailliard  and 
Mary    Donohoe. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  honor  of 
the    Misses    Eleanor   and    Dorothy    Manning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  have  issued  in- 
vitations to  a  supper  party  New  Year's  Eve  at 
the   Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Dorothy  Berry  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  given  by  Miss  Marian 
Stovall    at   her   home   on   Buchanan    Street. 

Mrs.  George  Herman  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  honor 
of   Miss  Jane   Holding. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  George  P.  McNear  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Louise  McNear,  have  issued  invi- 
tations  to   a   dance   Wednesday  evening,  January   6. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Monday 
evening. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Ses- 
non  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

The  graduating  class  of  Miss  Burke's  school 
gave  an  informal  dance  Friday  evening  at  Century 
Club  Hall,  when  about  fifty  friends  enjoyed  their 
hospitality. 

Mis-  Leslie  Miller  will  be  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening,  December  31, 
to  be  given  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  McNear,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  dance  New  Year's  Eve  at  Century  Club 
Hall   in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.   Robert   Miller. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wills  was  host  at  a  dinner  Sun- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue  in  honor  of 
Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
ter,  who  have  recently  arrived  from  Hono- 
lulu. Captain  Carpenter  will  succeed  Major  Syd- 
ney Cli  man,  U.  S.  A.,  as  military  attache  to  the 
Panama-Pacific   International    Exposition. 

Captain    William    Monroe,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs 
save  a   children's  party   Christmas  day   in 
honor    of    their    little    daughters,    the    Misses    Er- 
,   Eleanor,  and  Virginia  Monroe. 
liu    Edwin    Long,    L".    S.   A.,  and   Mrs.  Long 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Satur- 
day   -vening  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and   from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.    and    Mrs.   George   A.   Pope   and   their    family 

have  closed   their  home  in  Burlingame  and  arc  oc- 

t»g    tluir    residence    on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.    Edgar    T.    de    Pue    and    her   daughter.    Miss 

Elva    de    Pue,    arrived    yesterday    from    New    Y..rk. 

they     have     been     spending     the     past     two 

weeks. 

Mrs.     Francis    Carolan     is    expected     home    next 

week    from    the    East,    where    she    has    been    visiting 

r    return    in    October    from    Europe.       Mrs. 

has   been   in    Chicago   during  the  past   week 

with  her  mother,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman. 

Mrv.    (  harles    A.    Gove,    who    lias    b-^en    spending 
i    month   at    the   Hotel    Monroe,   has   gone   to 
Han  ford    1<>   visit  her  brother-in-law   and   sister.    Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Cyrus  Sargent. 

Mr.  arJ  Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  to  New  York  and  are  estab- 
lished  in   their   home  in    Montecfio. 

Mr.    ""     C.   Van   Ness   is   rapidly   recovering    from 

i    rccer-    illness    which    was   so    serious    for    a    few 

.    his  daughter,   Mrs.   John   T.    Taylor,   who 


had  reached  Boston  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  in 
tli is    city,    was    recalled    by   telegram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  are  here  from  Med- 
ford,  Oregon,  for  the  holiday  season  and  are  di- 
viding their  time  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
N.   Drown   and   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry  H.    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  returned 
Tuesday  from  Pleyto,  where  they  spent  a  week 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  have  gone  to 
New  York  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  their  son, 
Mr.    George    Whittell,   Jr. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  arrived  from  Central 
America  to  pass  the  holidays  in  New  York,  and 
will  return  this  month  to  his  residence  at  the  Hill- 
crest. 

Mr.  Jules  Guerin  has  returned  from  a  visit  at 
his  home  in  the  East  and  is  again  established  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  returned  Tuesday 
from  Honolulu,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
past   few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  have  closed  their 
home  in  San  Rafael  and  are  in  town  for  a  visit 
of  two  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Willard  Sperry,  who  were 
married  December  2  in  Denver,  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  residing  in  Sau- 
salito. 

Miss  Gladys  Schlessinger  of  New  York  is  visit- 
ing Miss  Dorothy  Allen  at  her  home  on  Filbert 
Street. 

Home  from  schools  and  colleges  are  many  of  our 
well-known  young  people,  who  will  spend  the  holi- 
day vacation  with  their  families.  Masters  Russell 
Wilson  and  Osgood  Hooker  returned  last  week 
from  the  Pomfret  Preparatory  School,  and  Master 
Edward  Schmieden,  Jr.,  from  Hill's  School  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Messrs.  Gordon  Tevis,  Ed- 
monds Parrott,  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Rathbone  are  home  from  Yale,  and  Mr. 
George  Pinckard.  who  attends  Princeton,  has 
joined  his  family  in  San  Rafael. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  Ashe  a.id  Alic;  Griffith 
have  returned  from  a  three  months*  visit  in  the 
East.  Miss  Ashe  visited  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall.  in  Bath. 
Maine,  and  Miss  Griffith  spent  several  weeks  in 
Philadelphia  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wilcox. 

Mrs.  Drury  Melone  has  come  down  from  Napa 
to   spend   a   few   months  in  town. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  will  depart  today  for  Philadelphia, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  George 
Harding  and  Miss  Jane  Harding. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  and  Mrs.  S.  5t.  Rosen- 
stock,  who  went  East  several  weeks  ago,  have  de- 
ferred their  return  until   the  end  of  January. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  left  early  in  the 
week  for  Watsonville,  where  she  is  spending  the 
holidays  with  her  mother,  Mrs  John  Porter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  liobl  are  established 
in  their  new  home  in  Easton.  During  the  past  two 
weeks  they  have  been  occupying  apartments  at 
the    Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich  will  soon 
be  established  in  the  home  on  Broadway  of  the 
Misses  Jollitfe,  who  have  taken  a  house  on  Val- 
lejo  Street   near   Franklin. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  friends  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Olney  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Anna 
Olney,  have  returned  from  Europe,  where  they 
have   been    spending  the   past  year. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neilson  has  gone  to 
Boston  f>  spend  the  holidays  with  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Felton  B.  Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  their  little 
daughter,  Jane  Cooper,  have  come  from  their  ranch 
in  Mendocino  County  to  spend  several  weeks  with 
their   relatives. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Warner  is  in  town  from  Monterey 
and  is  visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Dr. 
Herbert  Law  and  Mrs.  Law. 

.Mrs.  John  Parrott,  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Parrott,  and  her  three  youngest  sons  have 
arrived  from  England  and  have  joined  Mr.  Par- 
rott, the  Misses  Emelie  and  Josephine  Parrott,  in 
San    Mateo. 


Welcome  tbe  New  Year  with  California's  Grandest  Wine 

Golden  State 

EXTRA  DRY 

Champagne 


GRAND  PRIX" 


Turin,  Italy.  1911 


Ghent,  Belgium,  1913 


PRODUCED  AT  AST1,  CALIFORNIA,  BY  THE 

ITALIAN    SWISS    COLONY 


At  all  Cafes, 
Clubs,  Restaurants, 
Grocers  and 
Wine  Dealers 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Mijor-Gsneral  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
is  visiting  his  family  at  the  Presidio  and  is  on 
leave  of  absence,  has  just  been  promoted  from 
Brigadier-General.  General  Funston  will  return  to 
the  Mexican  border,  where  he  is  to  assume  com- 
mand  shortly  after   the   holidays. 

Lieutenant  James  Ord,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  at 
his  new  station,  Plaitsburg  Barracks,  New  York. 
He  is  ihe  son  of  the  late  General  Ord. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Robert  Berry,  V.  S.  X., 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  commander  of 
the  President's  yacht,  the  Mayflower,  was  with  the 
Pacific   Squadron    for  two  years. 

Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  are  established  in  a  home  at  2266  Jack- 
son Street,  where  they  will  reside  during  Captain 
Carpenter's  duties  in  this  city  as  military  attache 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Lieutenant  Hoyt,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr?.  Hoyt  (for 
merly  Miss  Alice  Poorman)  are  at  present  stationed 
,11    West    Point. 

LiL-uien-i'ii  Charles  Hartigan,  V .  S.  X..  and  Mrs. 
Hartigan  (formerly  Miss  Margaret  Thompson  >. 
who  are  at  present  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  are 
planning  to  be  here  during  the  early  months  of 
the  Exposition.  Mrs.  Hartigan  will  arrive  in  Feb- 
ruary and  will  visit  her  relatives  until  the  arrival 
of  her  husband,  who  will  await  the  orders  for  the 
fleet. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Scudder  will  spend  the  winter 
with  friends  in  Warrington,  Virginia,  as  her  hus- 
band. Lituetnant  Scudder,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered   i<»  sea  duty  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  A.  Arrasmith,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  leave  shortly  for  the  Philippines  to  join 
his  new   regiment. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Rees,  U.  S.  X..  and  Mrs. 
Rees,  who  have  been  spending  the  past  month  at 
Old     Point    Comfort,    Virginia,     have    returned    to 


Eoston.  where  he  is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Ne- 
braska. Mrs.  Rees  contemplates  returning  to  San 
Francisco    in    February. 

Mrs.  Hodson  (formerly  Miss  Jones)  has  joined 
her  husband,  Ensign  Merritt  Hodson,  U.  S.  X,, 
who  is  on  duty  in  San  Diego,  California. 

Captain  Willard  Sperry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Sperry  left  Sunday  for  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
where  they  will  be  stationed  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Mrs.  Bjornstad,  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
few  months  at  Texas  City,  where  her  husband. 
Captain  Bjornstad,  U.  S.  A.,  is  stationed,  has 
returned  and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Sabin,   at  ber  home  in  Mountain    View. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  aide. 
Captain  John  Burke  Murphy,  V.  S.  A.,  are  on 
an  inspection  tour  of  tbe   Northwest. 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Ford,  a  sister  of  Captain  Picker- 
ing, U.  S.  A.,  arrived  recently  on  the  U.  S.  A- 
transport  Buford  from  Panama. 

Rear-Admiral  C.  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
transferred  to  the  retired  list. 


Yosemite  and  Its  High  Sierra. 
A  recent  comment  on  "Yosemite  and  Its 
High  Sierra,"  by  Mr.  John  H.  Williams,  pub- 
lished by  himself  at  Tacoma  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, gave  the  impression  that  this  fine  vol- 
ume was  a  second  edition  of  an  earlier  work. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  correct  an 
obvious  inadvertence.  The  book  is  entirely 
new  in  every  respect,  and  while  there  will 
doubtless  be  many  new  editions  in  the  future 
it  is  now  making  its  first  appearance  upon  our 
shelves. 


New  Year's  Celebration  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Table  reservations  are  being  made  rapidly 
to  Mr.  Haeberli  ot  the  Palace  Hotel,  and 
judging  from  them  the  main  restaurant,  the 
court,  and  the  grill-room  will  all  be  filled  to 
the  capacity  in  this  celebration  of  New  Year's 
Eve.  Manager  Charles  A.  Cooke  is  preparing 
a  number  of  particularly  attractive  novelties 
that  will  go  far  toward  making  the  Palace 
most  popular  on  that  night.  There  will  be  a 
half-dozen  bands,  besides  a  great  many  sur- 
prises which  Manager  Cooke  has  in  store  for 
those  who  hold  their  revels  there.  Applica- 
tion for  tables  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as 
possible    in    order   to    secure   accommodations. 


Palestrina  Honors  Composer. 
The  city  of  Palestrina  i  formerly  Prameste) 
celebrated  the  fourth  hundred  birthday  of  its 
illustrious  musical  son,  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina, 
bv  unveiling  a  monument  to  him,  done  by 
Zocchi.  In  connection  with  the  ceremonies 
an  exhibition  was  held,  and  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean museums  and  galleries  were  asked  to 
search  for  hitherto  unknown  or  lost  pictures 
of  Palestrina.     The  Tyrolean  Landes  Museum 


succeeded  in  discovering  a  splendid  oil  paint- 
ing of  the  master  done  by  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary, Giovanni  Battista  Moroni,  a  pupil 
of  Moretto.  The  picture  was  part  of  the  rich 
legacy  which  the  '"Ferdinandeum"  received  in 
1SSS  from  the  late  Royal  Councillor  Ludwig 
Ritter  von  Wieser.  Palestrina  was  born  near 
Rome,  but  the  date  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
mentioned  for  a  fact.  Some  say  the  year  was 
1515,  while  others  place  it  earlier  and  even 
considerably  later.  He  died  in  1594.  Hz 
came  of  poor'  parents,  and  is  said  to  have 
earned  his  living  at  first  by  church-singing. 
His  great  work  in  musical  history  was  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  in  church  music,  and  to  set 
the  model  for  the  loftiest  purity  of  style.  He 
produced  works  which  remain  perfect  models 
of  sacred  music  The  Roman  school  of 
church-composers  was  founded  by  Palestrina, 
and  he  has  universally  been  accorded  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  greatest   of  all   church-composers. 


Hermann  Hagedorn,  whose  verse  many 
people  have  admired  and  who  further  added 
to  his  literary  reputation  by  the  publication 
this  fall  of  a  novel,  "Faces  in  the  Dawn," 
now  appears  as  a  dramatist.  ''Makers  of  Mad- 
ness," which  has  just  come  from  the  press, 
is  a  play  in  one  act  and  three  scenes.  Writ- 
ten with  fine  spirit,  dramatic  and  fascinatingly 
interesting,  it  is  a  contribution  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  literature  which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  international 
peace. 


For  Sale. 

Men  with  small  capital  wanted.  Will  sell 
whole  piece  or  will  sell  interest  in  470  acres 
of  the  finest  kind  of  marble  and  carbonate  of 
lime  for  cement.  The  marble  is  something 
beautiful.  AH  kinds  of  variegated  colors,  and 
looks  to  be  absolutely  solid.  Only  three  miles 
to  railroad  on  a  gentle  slope.  Samples  sent 
on  demand.  Want  to  interest  some  man  with 
capital  and  will  certainly  show  him  something 
worth  while.  Location,  San  Bernardino 
County,  on  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Address  W. 
T.  Thompson,  203  First  National  Building, 
Riverside,  California. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
S  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.      Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling   Prairie,    Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEX. 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


ONLY    PERMANENT  AND   RESPECTABLE    TENANTS    DESIRED 


WARRINGTON    APARTMENTS 

S.  E.  COR.  POST  AND  LEAVENWORTH  STS. 

Three,  Four,  and  Five  Room  Unfurnished  Apartments 
FIRST  CLASS  SERVICE      RENTS  REASONABLE      INSPECTION  INVITE  D 


December  26,  1914. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Egyptian  medal, 


Mgr.  Bonaventura  Ccrretti,  formerly  auditor 
of  the  apostolic  delegation  in  Washington,  has 
been  appointed  first  apostolic  delegate  to  Aus- 
tralia, He  is  now  on  his  way  lo  his  new  sta- 
tion. 

Eastman  Richards,  the  wealthiest  member 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Indians  in  this  country,  has  been  enriched 
through  the  discovery  of  oil  on  his  farm  in 
Oklahoma.  lie  has.  it  is  announced,  an  in- 
come of  $1500  a  day. 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  ambassador  to 
France,  has  been  honored  with  the  decoration 
of  the  Grand  Cross  ol  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  French- 
people  while  serving  in  his  official  capacity. 
The  Grand  Cross  is  the  highest  honor  which 
the   French   government    can   bestow. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Penfield,  wife  of  the 
American  ambassador  at  Vienna,  has  been 
given  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Elizabeth  by 
the  emperor  in  recognition  of  her  labors  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  cross  has  been  con- 
ferred on  a  woman  not  a  member  of  the  royai 
family. 

Governor-elect  Moses  Alexander  of  Idaht 
is  said  to  be  the  first  Jew  in  the  United  States 
to  be  elected  as  chief  executive  of  any  one 
of  the  states.  He  was  born  in  Germany,  but 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  his 
youth.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in  ChilHcothe, 
Missouri,  but  later  removed  to  Idaho.  Ten 
years  ago  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boise  City 
and  served  for  two  terms.  He  was  the  only 
Democrat  on  the  state  ticket  in  Idaho  this 
fall  to  be  elected. 

General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  commander  for 
life  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the 
only  living  major-general  of  the  Civil  War, 
lives  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  is  nearing 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  Fifty  years  ago  he 
made  peace  with  the  Ute  Indians  of  western 
Colorado,  a  peace  which  was  never  broken. 
General  Dodge  left  the  army  in  1866  to  re- 
sume his  work  as  an  engineer,  and  super- 
vised the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. .  He  is  still  actively  connected  with  rail- 
roading, as  a  director. 

Antonio  Salandra,  premier  of  Italy,  who 
wisely  steers  his  country  in  neutral  channels 
despite  war  pressure  in  Europe,  comes  from 
the  southern  region  of  PugHa,  and  has  thirty 
years  of  parlimentary  training  to  assist  him 
in  the  undertaking.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
«nd  his  lifelong  legal  training,  his  quick  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  quiet,  aristocratic  contempt 
for  mental  vulgarity  and  demagogic  politics  of 
every  kind,  give  him  the  happy  mastery  which 
revealed  itself  since  the  first  days  of  his  dif- 
ficult leadership  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Henry  S.  Adams,  for  fifty  years  cashier  in 
the  Boston  postoffice,  hnS  been  continuously 
employed  in  the  postal  service  for  fifty-nine 
years,  having,  it  is  believed,  established  a  rec- 
ord for  service  in  that  department  of  the 
Federal  government.  He  began  as  office  boy 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  at  Newburyport, 
and  in  1853  went  to  Boston  and  obtained  an 
appointment.  He  has  served  under  thirty-five 
of  the  forty-five  Postmasters  General  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  from 
the  days  of  Samuel  Osgood,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  in  his  first 
term. 

Dr.  Krupp  von  Bohlen,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Krupp  gun  works,  was,  prior  to  his 
marriage  to  Bertha  Krupp,  Von  Bohlen  und 
Halbach,  but  on  the  day  of  his  wedding  his 
name  was  changed  by  permission  of  the 
Kaiser.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Prussian 
legation  at  the  Vatican  when  he  met  and 
won  the  richest  woman  of  Germany  for  his 
wife.  He  had  had  an  extended  diplomatic  ex- 
perience, but  from  the  day  of  his  marriage 
turned  his  attention  to  armor  manufacture. 
He  studied  the  business  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  now  is  the  actual  and  forceful,  as 
well   ns  the  nominal,  head  of  the  corporation. 

Major-General  William  Wallace  Wother- 
spoon,  recently  retired  as  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  U.  S.  A.,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
state  superintendent  of  public  works  of  New- 
York.  Many  politicians  were  mentioned  for 
the  place,  as  it  is  the  most  important  gift  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  It  carries  unlimited 
patronage  and  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  an  organization  plum.  Major  Wotherspoon 
will  thus  be  entrusted  with  the  completion  of 
the  canal  system  of  New  York,  costing  $101,- 
000,000.  He  is  sixty-three  years  old  and  still 
very  vigorous.  He  graduated  from  Annapo- 
lis, joined  the  army,  steadily  rising  until  he 
became  chief  of  staff. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Sturdee,  whose 
command  sank  the  German  fleet  off  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  left  his  duties  as  chief  of  the 
war  staff  to  restore  British  naval  prestige  in 
American  waters.  Since  1912  he  has  been  in 
command  of  the  second  cruiser  squadron.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1871,  and  in  1908  he  be- 
came a  rear-admiral.  During  the  Egyptian 
war  in  1882  he  saw  considerable  hard  service, 


Alexandr; 
star.  He 
Samoa  in 
services. 


:lasp,  and  the  Khedive's  bronze 
commanded  the  British  force  in 
1899,    and    was    decorated    for   his 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Cry  of  the  Little  Peoples. 

I. 

The    cry   of  the   little   peoples   went    up    to    God   in 

vain; 
The    Czech    and    the    Pole    and    the    Finn    and    the 

Schlezwig  Dane: 
We    ask    but    a    little    portion    of    the    green    and 

ancient  earth. 
Only    to    sow    and    sing    and    reap    in    the    land    of 

our  birth. 
We     ask     not     coaling     stations     nor     ports     in     the 

China  seas; 
We  leave  to  the  great   child-nations  such   rivalries 

as  these. 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  of  time,  and  we  know 

three    things   of   worth; 
Only  to  sow  and  sing  and  reap  in  the  land  of  our 

birth.  u 

Oh,    leave    us    our    little    margins,    waste    ends    of 

land  and  sea, 
A   little    grass   and   a   mill    or   two    and    a   shadowy 

tree; 
Oh,  leave  us  our  little  rivers  that  sweetly  catch  the 

sky, 
To  drive  our  mills  and  to  carry  our  wood,  and  to 

ripple    by. 
Once    long   ago,    like    you,    with    hollow    pursuit    of 

fame. 
We  filled  all  the  shaking  world  with  the  sound  of 

our  name; 
But    now    we    are    glad    to    rest,    our    battles    and 

boasting  done, 
Glad  just  to  sow  and  sing  and   read  in   our  share- 

of  the  sun.  ... 

And  what  shall  you  gain  if  you  take  us,  and  bind 

us    and    beat  us   with  thongs, 
And    drive    us    to    sing    underground    in    a    whisper 

our  sad  title  songs? — 
Forbid  us  the  very  use  of  our  heart's  own  nursery 

tongue — 
Is   this    to  be    strong,    you   nations, — is    this    to   be 

strong? 
Your    vulgar    battles    to    fight,    and    your    shopman 

conquests  to  keep, 
For  this  shall  we  break  our  hearts,    for  this  shall 

our  old  men  weep? 
What  gain  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  the  Russ,  to  the 

German   what   gain. 
The  Czech,  and  the  Pole,  and  the  Schleswig  Dane? 

IV. 
The   cry    of   the    little   peoples   went   up    to    God   in 

vain, 
For  the  world   is  given  over  to  the  cruel  sons  of 

Cain; 
The    hand    that   would    bless    us    is   weak,    and    tbe 

hand  that  would  break  us  is  strong, 
And  the  power  of  pity  is  naught  but  the  power  of 

a  song. 
The    dreams    that    our    fathers    dreamed    today    are 

laughter  and   dust, 
And  nothing  at  all  in  the  world  is  left  for  a  man 

to  trust. 
Let   us   hope    no    more  or   dream,   or   prophesy,    or 

pray, 
For    the    iron    world    no    less    will    crash    on    in   its 

iron  way; 
And   nothing  is  left  but  to  watch,  with  a  helpless, 

pitying  ey», 
The    kind    old    aims    for    the    world,    and    the    kind 

old    fashions  die. 
— Richard  Le  Gallienne,  in  the  London  Chronicle. 


Tagore's  New  War  Poem. 
Thy    trumpet    lies    in    the    dust. 
The    wind    is    weary,    the    light    is    dead.      Ah,    the 

evil   day! 
Come,    fighters,    carrying    your    flags    and,    singers, 

with  your  songs! 
Come,   pilgrims,    hurrying  on    your  journey! 
The  trumpet  lies  in  the  dust  waiting  for  us. 
I  was  on  my  way   lo  the  temple  with  my  evening 

offerings, 
Seeking    for    the    heaven    of    rest    after    the    day's 

dusty   toil, 
Hoping  my   hurts    would   be    healed    and    stains    in 

my  garments  washed   white, 
When  I   found  thy  trumpet  lying  in  the  dust. 
Has    it    not    been    the    time    for    me    to    light    my 

lamp? 
Has  my  evening  not  come  to  bring  me  sleep? 

0  thou    blood-red    rose,    where    have    my    poppies 

faded  ? 

1  was  certain    my    wanderings   were  over    and    my 

debts  all  paid, 
When  suddenly  I  came  upon  tliy  trumpet  lying  in 

the  dust. 
Strike   my   drowsy  heart   with    thy   spell   of   youth! 
Let  my  joy  in  lite  blaze  up  in   fire. 
Let  the  shafts  of  awakening  fly.  piercing  the  heart 

of    night,    r\r\d    a    thrill    of    dread    shake    the 

palsied  blindness, 
I    have  come  to   raise  thy   trumpet    from    the  dust. 
Sleep  is  no  more  for  me — my  walk  shall  be  through 

showers  of  arrows. 
Some  shall    run   out  of  their    houses   and    come  to 

my   sidfl — some  shall    weep; 
Some    in    their   beds   shall    toss   and   groan    in    dire 

dreams; 
For  tonight  thy  trumpet  shall  be  sounded. 
From  thee  I  had  asked  peace,  only  to   find  shame. 
Now    I    stand    before    thee — help    me    to    don    my 

armor! 
Let  hard  blows  of  trouble  strike  fire  into  my  life. 
Let    my   heart  beat    in    pain — beating   the   drum    of 

thy  victory. 
My  hands  shall  be  utterly  emptied   to  lake  up  thy 

trumpet. 

— Rabindranath  Tagorc,  in  London   Times. 


The  war  has  enabled  the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company 
to  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  its  cocoa,  and  as  a  result 
the  public,  since  October  1st,  has  shared  in  this  un- 
usual situation. 

Growers,  unable  to  sell  in  the  great  European  mar- 
kets, find  themselves  with  great  stocks  of  cocoa  beans 
on  hand,  which  they  are  glad  to  sell  here  at  lower 
prices  than  in  years. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  has  therefore  pur- 
chased large  cargoes  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans  in  the 
world,  and  is  sharing  its  good  fortune  with  the  public. 

So  now  you  can  buy  the  famous  IMPERIAL  Cocoa 
—  Ghirardelli's  —  at  the  price  formerly  asked  for  the 
most  ordinary  makes.  IMPERIAL  is  made,  remember, 
to  compete  with  the  finest  cocoa  in  the  world. 

Sold  by    all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING   AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,   S.  F  ,  CAL. 

* Consulting  Eneinter  for  J.  R.  Krajft  &  Sons,  Architects. 


New  Year's  Dansant  at  the  Fairmont. 
The  decision  of  Manager  Charles  A.  Cooke 
of  the  Palace  Hotel  Company  to  celebrate  the 
New  Year  with  a  dansant  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  Fairmont  is  meeting  with  approval  among 
the  dancing  members  of  all  the  different  sets. 
Mile.  LeGai  and  Quentin  Todd,  under  whose 
instructions  these  Fairmont  dansants  are 
given,  will  present  a  number  of  new  dances 
especially  suited  to  the  event.  The  dansant  |' 
will  be  held  from  four  until  seven  and  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  prelude  for  the  New  Year's 
revels  which  will  be  lavishly  celebrated  in 
both  the  Palace  and  Fairmont  hotels.  Table 
reservations  are  now  being  made  for  this 
event. 


On  the  first  day  of  every  January  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  issues  an  annual  which  it  calls 
its  "Midwinter  Number,"  and  which  by  reason 
of  its  great  size  and  attractiveness,  and  mir- 
roring as  it  does  such  a  picturesque  section 
of  the  country,  has  become  famous  throughout 
the  earth.  The  coming  "Midwinter  Number" 
of  the  Times  will  consist  of  six  magazine  parts 
of  thirty-two  pages  each,  making  192  pages  in 
all,  and  thirty  large  pages  additional  in  the 
regular  news  sheets  of  January  1.  In  text  and 
illustrations  It  will  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
Southwest,  covering  every  conceivable  feature 
of  life  and  industry,  from  orange-growing  and 
cotton-raising  to  midwinter  yachting  and  golf 
links.  The  annual  :s  printed  in  colors  on 
superfine  paper,  the  parts  neatly  bound.  Some 
of  the  scenic  color  plates,  electrotyped  and 
issued  from  the  Times  tri-color  printing  ma- 
chine, are  as  fine  as  one  sees  in  the  best  maga- 
zines. 

-•- 

Weber's  "Euryanthe"  was  revived  in  New 
York  on  December  19  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Wagner  once  wrote  of  this 
opera,  with  the  exaggeration  of  enthusiasm, 
that  "every  single  number  in  it  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  serious  operas  of  Italy.  France, 
and  Judan."  "F.ury-inthc"  was  composed  in 
1822,  but  was  coldly  received  by  public  and 
critics  alike  in  Vienna.  In  fact  it  was  ridi- 
culed and  denounced,  and  its  failure  un- 
doubtedly assisted  to  break  down  the  health 
of  the  composer,  who  had  set  great  store  by 
it.  His  death  from  tuberculosis  followed  all 
too  soon.  Of  "Euryanthe"  Schumann  wrote, 
"The  opera  cost  him  a  piece  ot  his  life,  but 
it  made  him  immortal."  It  was  last  heard  in 
New   York  in   1887. 


There  has  just  been  published,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  the  latest  book  by  I  < 
F.  von  Bernhardt,  the  great  German  militan 
authority,  whose  prophecies  of  coming  war 
made  him  a  world  figure  even  before  the  war 
broke  out.  The  book  is  startlingly  named 
"Britain   ;;s   Germany's   Vassal." 


Special  Attractions 
at  the 

Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

New -Year's  Eve 

For  Tables  Apply  to 

OTTO  HAEBERLI 

Maitre  d'Hotel 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Management 


JAMES  WOODS 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First   Street,   comer    Minna. 
San  Francisco. 

The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  EdfrarJ.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroutlilj  muaati 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horse* 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    293-1  Fulton  St. 
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Pears5 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Japan-  China-Philippines-- 
Honolulu 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 

via 

"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 
CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Under  the  Personal  Supervision  of 
Me.  V.  MORONI,  one  ol  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Caterers. 

MONGOLIA Sails  Jan.  9 

PERSIA "    Jan. 23 

KOREA "    Jan.30 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Postals. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  384  Flood  Building 
Phone  Kearny  3620     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 


THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

m 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


STOW 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


''How  can  you  tell  a  masterpiece?"  "By 
the  price." — Boston   Globe. 

"I  hear  you  are  going  to  be  married."  "I 
don't  know.      I'm   only   engaged." — Life. 

Old  Lady — I'll  take  three  penn'orth  of 
Brussels  sprouts,  please,  so  as  to  'dp  the  pore 
Belgians. — Punch. 

Jinks — It  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  him. 
Jcnks—What  did  he  say?  Jinks— "What'll 
you  have  ?" — Town   Topics. 

"Why,  that  rich  old  fool  doesn't  know  he's 
living."  "True,  but  his  relatives  feel  it 
keenly." — Philadelphia   Ledger. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  seriously  of  mar- 
riage, sir?"  "Indeed  I  have;  ever  since  the 
ceremony." — Boston  Transcript. 

jack — How  did  you  come  to  get  interested 
in  that  novel  you  are  reading?  Marie — I 
liked  the  way  it  ended. — Boston  Transcript. 

"My  boy  has  had  bad  luck  all  through  col- 
lege." "How's  that?"  "He  never  gets  over 
his  baseball  injuries  soon  enough  to  make  the 
football    team." — Philadelphia    Bulletin. 

Mr.  Bullion  Bag  (to  Count  Spaghetti,  about 
to  marry  his  daughter) — See  here,  count,  let 
me  give  you  a  tip.  Count  Spaghetti  (holding 
out  his  hand) — Sank  you,  sare. — Judge. 

"Do  you  see  that  girl  in  the  third  row  of 
the  chorus?"  "Yes;  why?"  "She  promised 
her  mother  she'd  never  be  an  actress." 
"Well?"      "She    isn't." — Philadelphia    Ledger. 

Dick — While  I  was  engaged  to  her  she  made 
me  give  up  drinking,  smoking,  and  golf.  Last 
of  all,  I  gave  up  something  on  my  own  ac- 
count. Tom — What  was  that  ?  Dick — The 
girl. — Stray  Stories. 

"No,"  said  a  dear  old  lady,  "they  wouldn't 
take  my  'usband  in  Kitchener's  army  owing 
to  'is  age,  but  'e  felt  'e  must  do  something, 
so  'e's  been  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  special 
combustible." — Punch. 

"Sir,  your  daughter  has  promised  to  become 
my  wife."  "Well,  don't  come  to  me  for  sym- 
pathy ;  you  might  know  something  would  hap- 
pen to  you,  hanging  around  here  five  nights 
a  week." — Houston  Post. 

"'She  makes  me  feel  so  small  when  she  be- 
gins to  talk  about  her  ancestors.  And  we 
have  no  ancestors."  "Never  mind,  my  dear. 
Come  back  at  her  with  the  pedigree  of  your 
dog." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Is  this  section  suffering  much  from  the 
drought?"  asked  the  visitor.  "Suh,"  replied 
the  Virginian,  "our  sufferings  have  been  well- 
nigh  onbelievable  eveh  since  them  Prohibi- 
tionists won  out." — Livingston  Lance. 

Bix — I  see  there's  a  report  from  Holland 
that  concrete  bases  for  German  cannon  have 
been  found  there.  Dix — Don't  believe  a  word 
you  hear  from  Holland.  The  geography  says 
it  is  a  low,  lying  country. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Pap  is  gittin'  lander  discouraged,"  re- 
marked Hiram  W'ayback.  "How  so?"  asked 
the  neighbor.  "Wa-a-1,  he's  pasted  nigh  onto 
ten  thousand  medical  recipes  into  a  book  en- 
durin'  the  last  forty  years,  an*  he  aint  had  a 
sick  day  yet." — Livingston   Lance. 

Mrs.  Nuberide — I  want  a  box  of  your  best 
cigars  to  give  my  husband  for  Christmas. 
Dealer — Yes,  'm.  Here  are  some  very  fine 
Henry  Clays,  'm.  Mrs.  Nuberide — Is  that 
Henry  Clay?  Why,  I  had  no  idea  he  was  so 
homely.  No  ;  I  don't  want  those.  Give  me 
that  box  with  the  pretty  Spanish  girl  on  the 
cover. — Puck. 

"I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  nowadays  about  eu- 
genics and  the  law  of  heredity.  What  is  the 
law  of  heredity,  anyhow  ?"  asked  the  promi- 
nent club  member  of  the  president.  "Very 
simple,"  replied  the  president.  "The  law  of 
heredity  is  that  all  undesirable  traits  come 
from  the  other  parent." — Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 

Kirby  Stone — I  don't  see  you  at  the  cafe 
where  you  used  to  take  lunch  with  the  boys. 
Younglove.  Younglove — No ;  I  am  eating 
very  light  lunches  now.  I  sit  on  a  high  stool 
and  chew  a  sandwich.  Kirby  Stone — Econ- 
omy, eh  ?  Younglove — Yes  ;  I  am  saving  up 
enough  to  pay  for  the  present  my  wife  is 
going  to  give  me  Christmas. — American. 

Architect — Now  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  pergola  attached  to  the  west 
side  of  the  house?  Newlyrich — On  the  west 
side  of  the  house?  I  guess  not.  I  want  that 
there  pergola  right  in  the  parlor,  and  I  don't 
want  it  attached  to  nothin'.  Put  it  on  wheels 
so  the  servants  km  slide  it  out  of  the  way 
wdien  the  guests  are  through  playin'  on  it  and 
want  to  tango. — Punch. 


George  A.  Birmingham,  the  novelist,  quoted 
one  of  Charles  Lamb's  sallies  when  asked  for 
his  fa\oriie  story.  He  wrote:  "I  give  you 
as  the  best  joke  I  know.  Charles  Lamb's  re- 
ply to  a  doctor  who  advised  him  to  go  for  a 
walk  every  morning  on  an  empty  stomach : 
'Whose?'  asked  Lamb." 


A   Happy   New  Year 

Is  the  greeting  extended  to  the  public 
by   the  Crocker   Safe   Deposit   Vaults. 

You  can  make  it  happier  by  procuring  a  safe 
deposit  box  for  yourself  or  some  member  of  your 
family.  Think  of  the  comfort  of  mind  in  knowing 
that  those  valuable  papers— deeds,  contracts,  in- 
surance policies,  stocks,  bonds,  wills,  etc. — are  in  a 
safe  place  where  they  can  be  quickly  reached  by 
the  person  entitled  to  have  access  to  them. 

Think  of  the  mauy  risks  you  run  by  leaving 
them  at  home  or  in  your  office.  Fire  may  destroy 
them,  burglars  may  steal  them.  Their  loss  might 
mean  loss  of  a  fortune,  or  the  prevention  of  a  big 
deal,    or    costly    lawsuits. 

Think  of  these  things  and  rent  a  box — $4  a  year 
and   up  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


HONOLULU 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  ( five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco ).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  January  5,  January  19,  and 
every  two  weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip 
in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  five 
days  on  the  Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from 
San  Francisco.  $337.50  round  trip  first  class. 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  6  73  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone   Kearny  392.  88   First   Street 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon   accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1914 

*S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru Saturday,    Tan.    16,1915 

*S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Saturday,   Feb.    13,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,   Mar.  6,  1915 

*Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  Nol  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
207  Powell  St       -       -      San  Francisco 


Write  to  your  Friends 

in  the  East  and  tell  them  that 


CALIFORNIA'S 

TWO  GREAT  1915 

EXPOSITIONS 

at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  will  open  on  schedule  time 
There  will  be 

NO  POSTPONEMENT 

on  account  of  the  European  War 

or  for  any  other  reason 

Ask:  each  of  them  to  mail  a  Postal  to  Some  One  Else, 
and  the  Mail  Man  will  spread  the  news 

OPENING  DATES  AND  DURATION  OF  EXPOSITIONS: 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 

February  20  to  December  4,  1915 

Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego 

January  1  to  December  31,   1915 

Here  are  some  convincing  facts  concerning  the  great 
Exposition  at  San  Francis'co  : 

Not  one  of  the  42  exhibiting  foreign  nations  has  withdrawn,  while  three 
of  them  have  increased  their  participation. 

Seven  nations  involved  in  war  and  five  neutral  European  nations  will 
have  their  own  buildings. 

Exhibits  from   eleven  foreign   countries  have  already  arrived. 

Forty-three  of  our  states  and  one  city  are  making  individual  exhibits. 

Finally,  these  exhibitors  are  spending  more  money  than  previously  ex- 
pended in  any  two  other  Expositions. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The   Exposition   Line — 1915 — First  in   Safety 


